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FI^'A^'CIAL,  STATISTICAL,   &c. 


•  The  number  of  applicii'.iuns  for  pau-nts  r(r»-ivc(i  dnrin<:  'lie  year  endin|r 
December  31st,  1850,  is  twenty-one  hundred  and  ninety-three;  tiic  number  of 
caveats  filecrOiirinp^  the  same  jHTk>d  is  s^iv  hun<ired  and  two. 

The  mnnber  of  patents  issued  dunncr  the  year  1S50,  is  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-five;   including,' twentv-scvfn  ri'-issue-;,  three  additional  iinprovtrnents,    , 
and  ein;hty-six  de>:_ais.     'I'iiree  divfiainicrv  ha.e  been  entered  during  the  year. 

Within  the  vear  i^oO,  six  bundrt-d  and  eiobty-tnur  palents  have  expired,  a 
list  of  whieh  is  annexed  n-.arki'd  F.  Th^re  wen'  seventeen  a})pHcatiori>M  ex- 
tend i>atents,  the  terms  of  wiiich  \r«'!'f'  abont  to  >  \pire  ;  sevt-n  of  whirh  wer*' 
<Trante(l,  and  fivuriejeeti'd.  Fivf  urt-  still  i)e:i'i!iiL'.  None  have  be.\i  extend- 
ed  by  act  <T/-Congres.^  withi;i  the  yriif. 

The  rf;r<»ipt?!  of  tiff  Ofh(  e  for  The  ^H^nr  ]85(),  cii  netO'in^  of  apphcahons  fv»r 
patents,  la.vfat^,  ruiditional  in  ;^'-(.vt  mnii--,  rt'-i>->^iifs,  extensions,  reenrdintz;  a.s- 
si-niments,  powers-of  ;iitf)riit  y.  cVc.  and  lor  cr.pic.;,  ninoiint  to  S;8<j, 927.05,  as 
pcT  statement  maiked  .A.      Thr  exoeiiv^N  o\'  ibe  Oihce  lor  \\'"  year  IS.';!),  are 

as  follows,  vi>c :     '  j    .        > 

.For  salaries   $-29,2<iO.<M  ;   contin^'XM.t  (■vperi'=*'S  >;13,4:i0.1'J  ;   books  loi- tlie 
library,  $767.47;  temporary  eierks  .S13,.'3(il  .b7  ;  aL^^ritubural  statisti(  ^  $3,- 
8.09.35;  refunding  money  paid  by  mistake,  ^258. 00  :   analysis  of  breadstulTs, 
$560.0O:    compensation' of  li!)rariati,  -SoOO.^H) ;    Cbiei  Justice  of  District  of 
€oiiffnbia,  !littinp^4ft  appeals  from  Commissioner  of  Patents,  $100;  on  appli- 
catit)ns  withdi^Lini,  N?18,013.33  ;  ami  rotorintr  models,  $50  ;  amounting  in 
the  whole  sutnto  ^'80,100.95,  as  per  statement  marked  H  : — leavini;  a  balance 
to  be  carried  to  tJie  credit  of  the  Patent  Fund  ot'  .?(),S-.'(i.lU  as  jier  statement  C. 
On  tli!e  first  day  of  Janunry,  1S50.  tl.f  ;unount  of  money  in  th<; Treasury 
to  the  credit  of  the  Patent  lUnd  w.-'s  sl(i!s505.17.     Of  thi^-  sum,  $90,0()() 
was  appropriated  by  Con-rress  by  tiv  aei  apjM-^Ned  M.t"  15th,  ,1850,    "to- 
■  wards  the  comi)let  ion  of  t!ie  ^'ea-^t  wincT  ^f  the  Patent  Othc","  which  has  hi  cu 
drawn  out  and  expended.      liy  the  a(^t  <if  Conurf^^  aj)pro\fd  September  30th, 
-1850,  the  further  siimot   $110,()()()  wa->  approjjri.'.i 'd  '' for  completing:  the  east 
Ww^  of  the    Patent    (Mhre  b'.iildi'KT,  «S.f.,  to  be  p  lid  out  ot  the  Patent  Fund, 
if  so  much  of  said    fiaiO    r(  inains  unapjiropriatcd,  ;'nd  if  not,  the  excess  out 
of"  any  money  in  the  Treasury  n<it  otl\erwisc  approM-iated."     Of  the   amount 
last  appropriated,  ¥71,(KX)  lias  be.-n  draw;  trom  the  Patent  Fund,  leaving  a 
-  balance  in-,thf  'Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Pat(>nt  Fund  on  the  first  day  of 
Januar)-,  1&51.  of  ,$15,331.27,  as  ptr  stiiliincnt  I). 

There  were  nine  cases  on  the  examiners'  desks  January  1st,  1850;  the  mnn- 
ber of  applications  received  durini;  the  \v^\\  twcniy-one  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  ;  makinj:  the  whole  nuuilM-r  (»f  applications  before  tiie  Offif  c  during  ^le 
year,  twenty-t\vo  hundred  and  two.  Of  thi--  rnunbtr,  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  cases  remained  unexandne<l  (m  the  1st  day  of  January,  1851. 

The  Imsiness  of  the  Othcc  lor  the  {>ast  yr.,r  shows  the  examination  of  two 
th(;usand  afid  thirty-two  npplicatioii-^,  rc-^nltiriLT  in  the  issue  of  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-live  j)atcnt«J.  at.cl  ten  hui.drtd  an  i  linrly-elLrht  r«je(*d(>r.s  and  su.>- 
pensiuns  Ui  exhibited  4>er  siuieuu:it  K-  / 
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A  statement  is  also  appewled  showiug  the  amount  of  fees  received,  appli- 
cations and  cavL-ats  filed,  during  each  laooth  in  the  year,  marked  F. 

[A.]  ^ 

Statei-mit  of  receipts  for  patents^  caveatSy  ad'liiionalimprovemsnts,  recording 

assignmeiits,  ^c,  and  for  copia;. 

Amount  received  ibr  patents,  caveats,  re-issues,  and  additional 

improvements, $80,750  00 

Amount  received  for  recording  asHgnments,  &c.,  and  for  co- 
pies,         6,177  05 


Total, 


$80,927  05 


[B.] 


SiaMnent  of  erpenfUturef  ami  i>ayrMT\ts  rtuide  from  the  Patent  Fund  by  the 
Commif^sioner  of  Patents  from  January  Isi,  1850,  to  hecew^tr  3ls/,  1850 
inclusiir,  imd.r  tfw  act  of  March  3(i,  1837,  and  subsequent  acts  of  Con- 
<rress  innkijig  provision  for  the  expenses  of  the  Patent  OJice^  viz  : 


li 


For  salaries,  .  .  •  • 

"      v'ontiagent  Expenses, 
'■'■     Books  for  Library, 

Temporary  Clerks, 

AnricuUural  Statistics,   . 

Refundin-  money  paid  by  mistake. 

Withdrawals, 

Compehsation  of  Librarian, 

"  District  Judge, 

Analysis  of  breadstuffs. 

Restoring  models, 


[C] 


l 


$29,260  94 

13,430  19 

767  47 

15,361  67 

.    3,859  35 

258  00 

.  18,013  33 

500  00 

lOO  00 

500  00 

50  00 

$80,100  95 


Statement  of  Receipts  and  Eypenditures  of  the  Patent  Office  for  tlie  year  1850. 


Amount  received  from  all  sources 
"         of  expenditures  (»f  ill  kinds. 


$86,927  05 
80,100  95 


Amount  crried  to  the  c-edit  of  the  Pntent  Fund  for  1850,         $6,826  10 

[D.] 

I 

PaZ-nf  FV/it/,  Jariiwrrj/ls^  1850. 

A   ;ouPt  of  fund  January  1st,  1850,  .  .        $169,505  17 

Amount  drawn  out  per  acts  o'*  Congress  approved 

May  15th,  and  Septeinbe.  iCtb,  1850,         .         .     161,000  00 

' .,__  $8,505  IT 

Amount  carried  <o  tLr  crcdii  of  the  Patent  Fund  fi>r  f^.'»(^  .         C,S2<>  10 

Amount  remaininjr  in  the  Trea^uiy  to  Mie  credit  of  ihe 

I     Patent  Fuml,  January  IM,  1^^:'],         .         .         .         ---v^y     $15, .-^31  27 


I 
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The  books  of  the  Treasur}-  show  the  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Patent 
Fund,  Jnnuary  1st,  1851,  to  be  somewhat  less,  which  is  explained  by  the  fol- 
io wiig  letter  received  from  the  1st  Cotoptroller,  viz  : 

Treasury  Department,  ) 

I        '  Comptroller's  OfTice,  January  21st,  1851.  ^ 

Thomas  Ewbank,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  Patents  : 

Sir: — In  answer  to  yonr  letter  of  inquiry  of  the  16th  inst..  I  state  that  the 
balance  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Patent  Fund  at  different  periods 
has  been  as  follows : 
*     On  the  34  st  December*  1842,  .      -.,       .         .         .      $170,559  39 


(( 


C( 


30th  June,  18rl9,<>   .       /. 


30th  June,  1850, 
There  has  come  into  the  Treasury,  funds  deposited  between 
the  l6t  July  and  31st  December,  1850,  araountinjg  to 

Amoiyit  drawi\out  from  1st  July  to  31st December,  1850,     . 


r*  210,315  05 
106,224  89 


40,807  22 


147,032  11 
131,925  00 


Balance  due  the  Patent  Fund  December  31,  1850,  .  $15,107  11 

as  appears  now  by  the  books  of  the  Treasury.  It  is  very  likely,  however, 
that  some  of  the  dcpositcs  made  with  dtposiiorics  previous  to  December  31st, 
have  not  come  in  yet,  which  may,  when  they  come  in,  swell  the  balance  be- 
longing to  that  fund  on  the  31st  of  December  last,  an  hundred  or  two  dollars, 
and  possibly  more  than  that. 

Most  sincerely  vours, 

I  ■  '      ELISIIA  WHITTLESEY. 

[E.] 

Statement  of  applications  on  hand  January  \st,  1850,  and  number  received  du- 
ring th^  year  and  acted  upon. 

Ko.  of  cases  on  examiners'  desks  January  1st,  1850,      .      .  .         .  9 

"     applications  received  in  1850,  .  .  .  .         '.  .      2,193 

before  the  Office  during  the  year, '        2,202 . 

of  .Patents  issued  during  the  year,    .....       995 
of  applications  remaining  unexamined,         .         .         .  169 

of  Vejectious  aftd  suspensions,        .         .         .         .         .     1,038 

2^02 


^Statement  shaunng  amount  of  feet  received^  and  number  of  applications  and 
caveats  filed  during  each  month  of  the  year  1850. 


1850. 


January, 
February, 
-March, 
4pril, 


Rtotired. 

$3,780 
3,705 
2,765 
2,990 


CertificatM 
Raccired. 

$4,595 
3,070 
4,895 
3,096 


Small  Fee* 
ReceiT«d. 

$402.47 
464.26 
450.43 

598.72 


Tout 
Received. 

$8,777.47 
7,239.26 
8,119.43 
6,683.72 


Applicat'i 
Filed. 

239 

176 
196 
177 


CaveaU 

FUed. 

60 
60 
38 
48 
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1850. 

Casli 

Cenificates 

Small  Fees 

Total 

Appllcat's 

lulled. 

Careats 

Received. 

Received. 

Received. 

R.vv-iveJ. 

Filed. 

May, 

3,465 

3,450 

674.43 

7,589.43 

196 

60- 

June, 

3,515 

4,890 

44:.SS 

8,8-17.88 

191 

44 

July, 

.  2,820 

2,695 

673.23 

6,188.23 

161 

31 

August, 

2,835 

2,910 

542.93 

6,287.93 

174 

49 

4,September, 
OckQber, 

2,375 

4,065  ^ 

544.00 

n,9<4.00 

151 

34 

2,615 

3,000 

480.57 

6,095.57 

166 

61 

•  November, 

3,060 

2,865 

467.81 

6,392.81 

165 

52 

December, 

2,840 

4,455 

426.32 

7,721.32 

199 

65 

$36,765      $43,985      $6,177.05       $86,927.05       2,193       602 

*  . 

Table  exhibiting  tJie  business  of  the   Office  for  the  last  ten  years ^  and  tJie  ne- 
cessity ff  an  increase  of  clerical  force. 


Appliiatioiis 
Filed. 

Caveats 

Patents 

Anioiinl  of  Ca;li 

Amount  iif  Cash 

I  EARX. 

Filed. 

I-Mued. 

Rec«ive^i. 

Expended. 

1841 

,      847 

312 

495 

$40,413.01 

$23,065.87 

1842 

761 

.291 

517 

30,505.68 

31,241.48 

1843. 

819 

315 

531 

35,315.81 

30,776.96 

1844 

1045 

380 

502 

42,509.26 

36,344.73 

1845 

1246 

452 

502 

51,076.14 

39,395.65 

1846 

1272 

448 

619 

50,264.16 

436,158.71 

1847 

1531 

533 

572 

63.111.19 

41,878.35 

1848 

1628 

607 

660 

67,576.69 

5^,905.84 

1849 

1955 

r95 

1076 

80,752.78 

77,716.4ft 

18.00 

2193 

602 

995 

86,927.05 

80,100.95 

During  the  first  entire  year  (1840)  after  two  assistants  were  added  to  the 
examining  force  (previously  consisting  of  two  examiners)  the  number  of  ap- 
plirations  receired  was  765,  and  of  caveats  228.  Uy  the  act  approved  May 
27th,  1848,  two  more  cxaraiuers  and  two  assistants  were  added  to  the  corps, 
based  upon  the  business  of  the  Office  for  the  year  1847,  during  which  year 
there  were  1531  i  pplications  and  533  caveats  received. 

Thus  the  present  cxar  ining  force  of  the  Office  was  deemed  nece»ary>for 
the  transaction  of  that  atuount  of  business. 

From  the  forego! !>g  table  it  will  be  obserrcd  that  in  1848  there  were  re- 
ceived 1628  appli'^ations  and  607  caveats  ;  in  1849,  1^5  applications  and  595 
caveats;  and  in  1850,  219^3  applications  and  602  caveats;  an  increase  over 
1847  of  six  hundred  and  sixty-two  applications  for  Patent.*;  and  sixty-nine 
caveats;  and  an  increa.se  over  ISiO  of  fourteen  hundred  and  tu>enty-eig-ht  ap- 
plicaitons  and  three  hundred  end  seventy-four  caveats.  Thus  tJ»e  business  of 
the  Office  has  nearly  trebled  within  the  last  ten  years,  while  the  corps  of  ex- 
aminers has  only  been  doubled  during  that  period. 

The  foregoing  facts  clearly  indicate  that  two  chief  and  two  assistant  exam- 
iners are  necessary  to  meet  the  present  demands  of  the  Office,  and  prevent 
the  business,  bow  two  months  behindhand,  from  falling  still  further  in  arrears. 
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CLAS-SIJ'IEl)   LIST  OF  PATENTS 

THAT  HAVE  EXPIRED  DURING  THE  YE>R  1850. 


<.LA88  I.— AGRICULTURE^  inc.'udin^  Instrmnenls  ai^d  ' i,>crat'um. 


INYENTIOXS    OR   DI8C0VERIE' 


PATEN'TKES. 


4- 


KI.JiDENCE. 


PATE 
OF     PATENT. 


Bee-hiTfc- • 

Bet-liive ." .  .  .. 

B«r'-hivc 

f'se-hive "•  •  ■• 

Churn 

Churn  j. 

Churn 

Chum 

Churn '•• 

Churn 

Churn ' •» 

Chvirii >^^ 

Churn 

Chum,  dish 

Corn  hulling 

Corn  tihtller 

Corn  shtller 

Corn  nhtllinc 

•  Jiirn  ehrlliiig . 

Corn  shelling 

Com  shpUinij 

Cotron  dryin;:,  &c.' 

f'llllivHtnr. •  ■  • 

("uMivalitr 

rultivntor,  or  b'»*?  harrow 

Cnttinff  crrain  4:/.  (iKirvfNtirii,'  ium 

rriiiH-) 

Cuitin:;  crass 

CuUin^  SnuH ; . . . . 

Cutiiiig  frnisfl 

Cutting  and  iliraaiunj: .  . 


CutiiniCi  ocrthe 

Cutting,  scythe 

flurrow,  press 

Hoc , 

Hop,  rrt,st  iron 

Iloe^  garJ'ii 

HuIHtk;  rioter  mad . . 
Hwiiin^  <lo»er  se?d. . . 
Hullini;  rioter  need, . 
Hullina:  riovfr  need. . . 
HuUin;;  rottori  se«Hl  .  . 

Hiillin::  ri'f 

Milk.  }.ri'>tTv;ii2: 

]*lough 

Plough  

Plon^h 


..J.  M.  tlulilard 

.  .  Eixii'  /ii'  15f.tr<l .  .  .  . 
.  .  .S'nr-.-<s  M.  .Imld.. 

.  .'Ht/tkl.lii    ll'tlMTlf .. 

. .  Simon  WiiH'.ier  .  . . 
.  .  .Tohii  E.  TliiiinM-t  .. 

. .' Ainiis  \ Irois  lii 

. .  TlioiiKis  >'i  liolaoii. 
.  .  f'fnri-s  MriiiM'.ii-.. 
. .  Aniana  Wli,;-flr .  .  .  . 

.'T'SjATlMK'l   'FVIf-r 

. .  Du>is  Vi-fi.l 

.    .    S\II1'|(-1     Jjl'l'-.  ■<Cll1     .    . 

.  .'W.irnii  O.irpi  n:er  . 

wiriienie 

.  Gr:iv. 

'  Isanr  A.  H'-dtres.  . 

^HfMiry  G.  Nwii .  .  . 

■Iiu  Sniilli 

'.T.  r.  B.'tldwin 

J.iiii  I'hiBiiirk 

.Jarni.s  M.  t  iimMt. 
J.  S.  Eii.stiiiun.  .  . 
|.\.  J.  Shuli 


Wjirrfii  Oiirpenier  , 
AIl.tTt  W. 


.  C^ii'-crliiiry.  \.  H.  . 

.  \t-\*'  Sii.ir   I  .  Me. .  . 

.  D;.iihury.    (.'■>n!i.  .  .  . 

.  Sidisbury.    Vt 

, .  St>ii('-.    FuiN.  >'.  Y. 

.  VifUiK: 7, . . 

..  Win-' :!stLi.  ()...._.  . 
,  .  Wm.lhum.  Me.. .'. . 
,  .  Newnia-kft,  Vn.  . .  . 
,  .  Middli  •  'W.'i.  C'oiiii. . 

.  .\ew  ti!ou'e.stpr,Me. 
, .  New-G!'>ii'-esicr,Me. 

,  .  Miniii.  M'- 

.  ..Fny.  M." 

.  .  S(-\\-r:<s:\f.  I'm 

, .  N  \va.silt,  i'a 

.  .'Middlptowii.  V; 

.IF^trnini,   N.  Y 

,  .  iPoultiiey,  Vt 

.  .iI")o\\'iiriglnii , 

,  .|SianMton,  Va 

,  .;Cold  Sprinsr,  M !.'<.«. . 

. ,  Lortt.tii,  Vu 

,  .  Caliinmrr,    Md 

>  .'Bi'tlfRlfiii,    P;i 


lU 


all|IV)ilatiiazi>o,  Mich.. 

,  .'Piivriteville.  Tcnn. 

.  .iWHterford,  N.  Y... 

iA.)d  )\er,  M. 


I- 


.'H.  M  -ore  niid  J 

.  HLii!-y  All.M 

.I.Iohi!  Druinniond 

.jWdkun  C.  (Jrffnl»vif 

.  E.  Bri;^;^.-*  Hnd  G.  G.  Cur- 

pcnf'-'- Fort.Covint^ton .... 

.lEzra  B.-»riie!t *. .  .iWn.rner,  N.  H^  . . . 

.  8.  Liini!»«ii. .(."umniinijto.T,  Mas« 

.^T..lni  C.  Con.-kliti TecJvskill,  N.  Y..  . . 

.l.XHna  Aneii lR*»nftpoo,  X.  Y. .. 

.{IjtMijtuinii  F.  Bojrdan. . .  .|Bw!to.k,  Mnia 

^ Isaac.   Avf-rdl > .  .iPlynri'iutii,  Mich,  .. 

.!J.  D.  nndW.  F.  Pon^ii-.lLexini,'ton,  Va 

.;Cvnja  B.  Baliuin 'FiKrcastle.  Va 

.iHildrcth  RiiLbiiu .iKemwliec,  Me 

.J.  Hopper  &  A.  Doujhtv  Moresbon'iiijh,  Pa. 

.'PuTson   Rt»adin;r |Trenioii.  \.  J 

,  . .  .New  Gloucester,  Mo 
, . .  .  \fw  Yi>rk  city.  .  .  • 

....  Canton,   <) ' 

,  . .  .  Gcttvsliuri:.  Pa.. .  . 


F,';. 
Mir. 
.June 
Fd). 
Ftl). 
Fth. 

'.Mar. 

Mar. 
Ap'il 
June 
June 
July 
.Tun' 
Jan. 
Jan. 

Mar. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 

'Oct. 

iPcb, 
Feb. 
June 

'Nov. 

June 
'Jv.ne 
Ijun- 
.'July 


.-»,  1836 

:w,  " 

30,  " 
5,  " 

10,  " 
12.  " 

.31',  " 

•21,  " 

in,  " 

25,  " 

1,  '^ 

11,  " 

■j:j,  " 

2;i,  " 

31,  " 
3,  " 

10,  " 

U,  " 

11,  " 

12,  " 
3,  " 

.30,  " 

26,  " 

28,  " 

2,  •• 
30.  " 

1,  " 


.  Lf\*  iH  (  C'l'' 

.  Ji't.n  I,.  On'Msj-T  .... 

.  .]    lin   l):ilk'  Mcr 

.  S  riMU  !  \^  ''hciMW..  .  . 
.  J.  J.t  '..uidl.TM.Md  l'.!l:.n 

-,  r Miltcn,  M 


.'Feb.     .5,  " 

.iJunelC,  " 

.Oct.  29,  " 

..'Ap'l  21,  " 

.  .Tf>n.  9J,  " 

.iMar.31,  •♦ 

.June  11,  " 

.'Feb.  17,  • 

.IJane  16,  " 

.JuueaO,  " 

.June  30,  " 

.Ap'l  13,  " 

.  June  16,  " 

.  .Mar.  \9,  " 

.  Jau.   l.'V,  " 

.  Jan.    1.").  '• 


.J. -Ml.    21',     " 
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INVKMTIONS   OR    DliC  0  VEHIKS. 


PATUKTEES. 


RtSICEKC  e. 


DATE 
or   PATEXT. 


Pfm^h 
Plough 

PI.  uf,-;- 

PIkuix!! 

■  I'lOUgli 

f.Plougli Joshua 

-Plou-h  '.'--.1 

Plough 


William  P.  CiiiincMi Monroe  co.,  Tenn. . 'Mb-.    4,1836 

D.  Pntuiv  «:id  J .  V..Ar» .  Boston,  Mas* IMar.    4,  " 

Joiui  Fa.'j.  »■ Mt  r'-er  cr^-ntv,  Kv  .  Ap'l  21,  " 

Nathan  Lnckli;; Sparta,  N.-Y.' Ap'l  *,  " 

Jucoii  Plaiilr. Carli.ole,  Pa June    2.  " 

Joshua  Gibb.s Canton,  0 June  16,  " 

r.ino:hv  Miller iP,ttsburg,  Pb July     2,  " 

l«>au<'  Si'iider i  Mount  Pieiusant.  Pa. (July     2. 


i-ou^h .' T.M.  T:lfard iMurfreecboro",  Te.  .  July     1 , 

P1,,,,J,.  . .  .  B.  Woodco-k tM<.nnt  Pleaaawt,  I'a.'Nov.  23. 


PloJ^h.Vut...::... HarvevW.  P..I. j  Wib-onville,  Ala...  .|Mar  31, 

.J.C.  Ferijosoii iHvdesTille,  Ma^M..  .June  22. 

.  Juines  W^WciMj M;.unt  Mo.-rin,  N.  Y.iFeb.     5. 


.Pi'iugli,  wliiel.  .  . 

Rake,  hoiv^e 

Kakfc,  horse 

S(  •  ding,  «  urn  pN.'ter. 


, .  .  Erusta.i  S.  Root. . 
..C*uu'(^  R.  IJelt.  . 


betxiin^,  corn  "plaiH'-.  and  co'ioii.  .  Groppr  C.  B'>yd 

Seoduix,  cotton  plant,  r Mi.-luel  Beam 

Seeding,  cot'on  plaiitf-r He-iry   .\llen 

Seeding,  rotton  planttr lienry  Bla;r 

Wilh.uM  C.  GrM-nleaf, 

Ahralutm  Mudjt 


mg.  rotton  pi 
JscediiKT.  pain,  hovrm. 

Smut  Maiiiine 

Smut  raachiiie 

Smut  machine 

Smut  ma'  hine 

Sfuut  mac  .',i:i'^ 

.Smut  mar.ain? 

Smut  marhiii' 
Smut  machine 
Straw  ruttcr. . 
Straw  Cutter. . 
Straw  cutter.  . 
Straw  L utter. . 
Straw  cutter. 
Straw  cutler. , 


and  huilij-.. 


.  M.  P.  Si.airoid 

.  W.  B.  Ryuti 

.  Rohtri  F2ii!r'e 

.  J  .  'V.  Town 

.'Rufus    Dcniiiaoi 

.  Jnuiis  Pratt 

.'S:?uui<  1  Richardson 

.  haiic   S.  Wrijjht 

.  ('.  I).  Skinner  and  0.  R'-ad 

J,n.<nb    F.TrTetl 

.  jHMie^  M.  Wolfolk 

, .  James  Hy  ic 

,  .E.    TarbiT    and     <'.    F. 
;     K;iif*land 


M<>n;v  Morris, N.Y.iMav  17. 
\V.»h^h.i>{:u.n,D.  CUan.  l.S. 
N.  w   Lf.ud.iii,  Pa. .  .lApril  11, 

Bulinio.  N.  C 'Mar.  30, 

F'ayetteMil.  .  Tenn..iJunp  16, 

Gleuross..  Md |At!ff.  31j 

Aiidcver,  Me jJulv     1, 

CanHjohaiie,  N.  Y..|Fob.  2.i. 
Gainesviilf,  N.  Y..  .'Mar.  h. 
Mount  M orriK.N.Y.i April  2^. 


Strr.v,  cuttin-  box .(Mailory  M.  Mar  .-.hail 

Tiirashing  aiid  cloa:  iii£^  cio\er  .se«djJ<>bii  Goody^ir 

Tl'ra.'»hin*  cloT»r  .se.-d. ;William  Loi.mtN 

Thra.shinp  machine. .. ^Eleazer  Brown 

Thrashing  machine ;Lewis  H.  Mans 

Tliraahini;  mAclunr Thoma.-*  Bedee 

Thrashmg  m  ohine James  Cooper 


Thrashing  machine Hugh  and  J.  W.  Fo^r 

ThnujhiKgjnachine. jHu-li  Barclay 

Thrashin-  machine iNicholaf"  Goldsixirough . . 

Thrashing  machine jGeorse  B.-airmon' 

Thrashing  macJiine (Jacob  g.^mnliins 

Thrashing  nmchine jJ-  Bad'V  end   J.  Sprinkle 

Thrashing  macliine iPorter  V  1»-Hv.land 

Thrashing  machine A  oou  Par»oni> 

Winnowing  clover  Reed Jarot^  Matmin,' 

Wiiuiowiug  machme |l3t.vid  Wilson 

Winnowing  machine Jonnthan  Bmr^ 

Winnowing  whcau D.  KhuKJ*r>i  and  C.  Rath] 

^'  -  burn .Ft.  Covi-^ton.N.^ 


Biirl.njrtMn  co..  N.J.  Jut.e 
Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.  June  16. 

Wi'.ion,  ^\e 

0:h-,'o.  N.  Y 

Eliniru.  N.   Y 

KlbridFf,  N.  Y.... 
Hiwldaiii.  Cojin..  . . 

( jinnti .  N .  ^ 

Oldlu...!  cciwi  .y .  K  > 
Daiien.  .N.  Y 

0-den.N.  Y 

Smiihlield,  W. ..  i . 

S.  Midulitowii,  Pa 

.\shf'  rd,  Coim...  . 

Ci<eii*ingo.  N.  Y... 

D.uivillH,   P:i 

SiuYdsicii.  N.  H... 

Gree' '■  roiii:iy,  O...  Fei  .  2U, 
1  WaviV  rou.itv.  f>.  .  Mai.  23. 
' LexuiKt'>:i .  Va Ani d 2"^. 

Ea»U)n,  Md May    6, 

Mount  Plc»uuit.  Pa.  May    6, 

New  Gloucester,  Me.  June    2. 

Rockingham  co  ,  Va.  June  90, 

Yan.*/  Millfis  Va...;June2.'>. 

Rockf.rld.  Me  ..  ...jJuly  2. 
.-AjAinOeiivillc,   N.Y.Jau       ti, 

.Jjol^wtxju.V. (Ffo.  2*1. 

.iMountviile,  M. .Mot.  31. 


Julv 

2, 

J   Iv 

o 

l-,b.' 

r., 

Feb. 

3, 

Fib. 

10, 

Fib. 

10. 

Frb. 

21. 

F.-b. 

23, 

Jiiiip 

rvT 

July 

1, 

June 

2, 

Julv 

2. 

'J.U., 

:.^». 

Feb. 

•"'. 

F.  o. 

M. 

Fub.  13, 


4 
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CLASS  II.— Ml^'ALLrRGY  rrrJ  Mftmtfvhirt  of  Metab. 


=k 


4=^_. 


INVENTIONS    OR    DISCOVERIES. 


PATKNTEE^. 


RESIDENCE. 


{  D.\TB 

I    or  PATENT. 


Andirons,  bar?. 
Anvil  block  .  . . 


A\vl  baft 

A^l  iitiit  ....•..........••....*• 

JK.  \ti(. ...•..•..••..•..••  •••"••' 

B.:.  spinii,  for  cutting  screws..  . . 

B  il;*  a.id  vpike,  ilruwiiig 

l.imiKs,  caal  Lron,d.c.,  fur  build 


J.  Co.kran iBatnvir-.  N.  Y 'July     1,  1S36 

•S.  Vwn  Ti«rs HnnoTir  iroi;  work.',' 

P.'iin MiA'.  19,     " 

i),i\i>I  M.  3mith Gil.-^tirn,  N.  H... 

Wiliiuni  CmnpUU Gilsuni,  N.  H... 

Elislin  K.   Root Cia:tnii,  Conn.  .  .  . 

Gt'or^e  P.'m- '.Xfu-  li;iriipr!iire., 

Riclifvrtl  Hayne.-< Port^Moiitli.  Va. 


.'Mar.  31, 

.'July  1, 
.'.Mar.  30, 
.'Nov.  17, 
.'July     '-', 


i„gs Jnnlaii    L.  Mott New  York jjune  11, 

J.  S.  Kidiafdsoii P.osUiii,  Mass Oft.     15, 

William  R.  Joiifs Grinvim-,  N.  Y j.^ii.    11, 

Jiuiifs  Ma;iliew.s .\f w  York June  16, 

Phibdeh-hia.  Pa .Mh.-.    2, 

.  Grt.-nfi.-'d,  >'.   H...  Mar.  12, 


D')or  plates -. . . 

Di'iils  tor  nieUil 

Pire-p  oof  chest 

Fiic-proof  safe D~uvi-\  Hiirrinp'on 

For.^'f,  bla-ksniiih CliMrlts  R..:lmrdno,i 


Furnace,  bla.st H.njrtJiijn  Kugl«r Pill!adt■lI.^l.;^  Pu 

Puriiii'-e.  smfltina:  ore Aruiidiiis  ''JfiiTS Keii.MuiLjion,  Pu. 

G'.uge.s,  niak;iig M.  M.  Draiiiard Gn-nt        Brir/iiifrion, 

Hiii<;p.><,  butt,  (Stc 

Hiii<res,  butt 

Iron  and  Sttel,  making 

KiM)b.=  ,  glass,  &c.  for  doors,  iStc. 


June    2, 
Apiilll, 

Ma.^.s [Mar.    4, 

.  .  W.K'f)r»e  Whiimkpr Troy,  N.  Y Mar.  12, 

. .  JnniHs  Roupf JT^roy,  N.  Y May  17, 

. .  Willifiui  P.  Boyden jXew  York June  11, 

E.    Rohiiis'in,    F.    Dnipcr  Cainbridfre  and   B.;8- 

and  J.  H.  Lord ton,  Mas:. Oct.    20, 

KiioLs,  Kla.s.-<,  tiv-.,  for  doors,  (an- H.    Roljiiison,   F.   DraprrCainbridge  ajid   E'lo-j 

tcd'.xtwi.  Sept.  2U,  18.3t)J ;ui'l  J.  H.  Lord. [     ton,  Ma.«,-< P'^<\     R, 

Lauh,   nioriiik.- William  Coovir Rrif,  Pn FeD.  17, 

I,„cks 1'.   B.  UuiMl.y....' ndfast.  Main- ^May  23, 

Lock,  door >>  ■I'luon  Andrews 'Pcrtli  Anihny.  N.  J.;Jan.   11, 


Lo<  k,  door All*  1  Conaot 

L(i -k,  door .;Jani(s  .McClory 

Lo'  k,  door Benjamin  Jjmith  . 


Lowell.  Mas.s. 


.New  York Mar.  18, 

.ICnntoii,  Conn. 'Apr.  13, 


Lock,  door Almon  lieniJ .\tw  York. .  .^ 

Lock,  door James  McClory New  York 

Lock.'<,  and  lever  key Ausrustus  Prutzman Philadelphia,  Pa.  .  . 

Locks,  mortise  ...,.'. P.  :':i:l  ^.  W.  BL-vlvw New  Ila\  rn,  C^'un. 

On!.'*,  swe-jiing  and  washing Will. am  Ulivis i'^*^*^  X"'^'"' 

Pa.Krns  for  existing.. L.   II.  Majin 'Dauvillc,  Pa 

Pnhshiiig  irTm  and  bra-ss  w»re  fo:!  | 

weave^jp  rtaAs*. Arnold  Wilkinson Providtncp,  R.  I. 


S/  A*,  filirg  teeth  of. . . .' Eiijaii  St(.k*;r. 


July     1, 
.  J.Iy    a, 

.Mar.    4, 

:  Fa,.   5, 

.Apr.  28, 
.I'eb.     5, 

Aug.  .31, 


'.Sent  tf)  Ge'jnjfto^ri.lNoT.    8, 


Saw  ;p*th,  culling. 


..Samuel  G.  Mtrnman  . .  .iSouilsin-tnn,  C'onn..  :.A.pr.  11, 


S  :>ws,  cutting  and  heading,  wire.iJ.  H.  Pier»on jRamapo,  >[.  Y.  .  .^.|N(jt.96, 

Srewrt,  cutting:  notches  in  hend.s.jj.  H.  Pier»on Ramapo,  N.  Y jNov,  28, 

Screws,  cutting,  wood,  dbc.  threads 

of In.  Cram.^ jClarkstown,  N.  Y. . 

S'-rew,  manufacturing William  Keane 'Monroe,  N.  Y 

Spoons,  casting ;  William  Mix Prospect,  Cunn 

Sii.'ons,  silver,  mill ,J.  Brockw»y ^T^'^Y^  ^-  Y.  .. .... . 

T»'W  iron John  Shu«rt. Elizabethtown,  Pa. . 

"Window  blinds,  faatener  .». ) Jonathan  Bacon Bedford,  Maw 

"Window  fastening 'Marcus  Merriman,  Jr.  .  .]New  Haven,  Conn.. 

"VV'iiidow  shutler,  fastening 'Neal    Hall    and    jothamjCumberland  &  York 

Chase County,  Maine. . . 

Wire,  cap Melville  Kelsey [New  York 

"Wrpnch,  rack , 


Alaziio  G.  Hull 'Troy,  N.  Y June  30, 


^. 


IMar.  12,.   " 


<« 


Not.  14, 
Feb.  13, 
June  28, 
Sep.  30, 
Mar.31, 
Apr.  38, 
June  90, 

Oct.  11, 
Mar.  12, 
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CLASS  IIL— MANUFACTURES   of  Pibrtvi  ««W  T^xHU  SuluUneet,  ifMrntutg  Jtfedbsiuf  f^ 
preparing  FAra  «f  Wool,  CoUon,  SUL,  Fur,  Paper,  Sfc 


IKTEMTIU.NS    OR   DIICOTERIEl. 


PATCNTSBS. 


REIIDENCB. 


^or 


DATE 
PATENT. 


Cordage  and  roj>e 'William  Fannii»g JNew  York |Felp 


Cordage,  rope,  «i«king 
Cordage,  rope,  sfirvmg 


J.  W^hileman IPhiladelphia,  Pa. . .  .jJan. 


!Adam  Montgomery iNew  York. 


Cordage,  r<^,  s/^rving 'Charks  Parke t^'cw  York 


James  H.  Eckola iLynchburg,  "Va. 


Cordage,  rope  yarn,  putting  up 
Flax  and  bemp,  and  Manilia  grass^ 

combine,  &^' S.  Couillard,  Jr 

Gm,  r^ttnn jW.  and  J.  McCreight.. . 

Gin,  cotton Heury  Clark 

Gin,  cotton , .[Pierann  Readme 

Gin,  cotton .' |Jamea  McCreight 

Gin,  cotton,  gniips Edwin  KeilJi 

Hats,  blacking iW.  W.  Jemeson 

Hats,  bodies,  Btiffening '.  .|J.  P.Kettelland  J.WrigUt 

Hats,  b<Miie^,  stiffening lE.  P.  Spear 


Mar 

Apr. 

OcL 


3,183S 
15,    " 
18,    " 
13,    " 
20,    '« 


BoSiOU,  Mass ^Oct. 

Wiiisburough,  S.  C.  Feb. 
New  Londyu, Conn. [Feb. 

Trentori,  N.  J |Apr. 

Winsborough,  S.  C.'July 
Bridgfwater,  Mass.  .IMar, 
Wheeling,  Ohio.  . .  .iMar, 
WorcesierCo.,  Masaljune 
Lexington,  Mass. 


Hat«>,  elastic,  ventilating |Daniel  Greenleaf jVicksburg,  Miss.. 

Hats,  najiping L..  Lyon.  'M Ne«-dham,  Mass. . 

Hats,  palm  leaf. Fredmck  Groening Brooklyn,  N.  Y.. 


Hats,  watftr  proof,  silk iGeorge  B.  Dexter. 

Hamp,  breaking iJohn  Pursell 

Loom,  haniesa  for 'Jolui  Blackmar  . . . 

Loom,  piwer F.  C.  Ltwjs 

Loom,  power Beiijumin  Laphara 

Loom,  p  )wer,  and  taking  up  mo-| 

lion H.  Haidric.k 

Loom,  power,  and   taking  up  mo-i 


.[Nov. 
.  jApr. 
.  jJu;ie 
.|Jan. 

.,Mar. 


Boston,  Maes. . 
Perry ville,  Kv-  • 

Killingly,  Conn jOct 

Grafton,  Mass iMor 


Waterford,  N.  Y 
Kiningfly.Cnnn. 


June 
Sep. 


19,    " 
5.    " 

25,    " 

13,    " 
2. 
4, 

30, 

11, 

2. 
26, 
13, 
25, 

6, 
18, 
20, 
30, 
28, 


tion , 


John  P.  Comins  . ..'. !Killine:ly,Conn |Oci 


Loom,  reeds,  macliine  for  making.  Jopllia  A.  Wilkinson jProvidence,  R.  I 

Lonm,  wenviiig 'Culle)i  W^bipple 'Dorglass,  Mass.  . 

Loom,  weaving  cloth  fur  slocks  . .  Coiirnd  Kii* |Pluladtlphia,  Pa.  . 

Napping  cloth Stephen  Marsh iJencho,  Vt 


Oakum  and  hair  picking ;R.  B.  Lewis 

Paper,  cylinders  i'or  drying \H.  P.  H<  we 

Paper,  d'rj'ing Henry  Howe 

Paper,  making ;CharleH  Forbes 

Picking  and  bretvking  wool John  .Sliiv 

Raigs,  cjejining ;  William  t)ebit 

RaiT!',  duH'ing .  K.  Burt  and  Gi-o.  Carriel 

Silk,  v.ind:n.r 'Adam  Brooks 

Silk,  windinsr,  tjinii»  or  c(/nl ,Ai!nm  Bmoks 

Spinniii"  coli.<n William  P.  Brayton 'New  York  City 

Spinniiw:,  ^ie-s 'Samuel  Ladd |W.iliham,  Mass. 


iniii;»g,  &\t 
iniiiiir,  flif 


Spiniiiiisr,  fliers Samuel  Ladd jWaliham,  Ma.ss. 

Spinning,  fliers,  <  otton ijohn  Morse Newton,  Mass. . 

.Spinning  !u;i-ip,  A;c 'Moses  Dav iRoxburv,  Ma^s. 


May 

June 
Oct. 
Jan . 
Hallowelf ,  Maine . . .  |  June 

Shirley,  Maas l^ep. 

Shirley,  Mass Mar. 

Elast llartfoni, Conn.  Feb. 

Augusta,  Ga jOct. 

Hurlford,   Conn. . .  .jJuly 

Manchester,  Conn , .  JNov. 

South  Sritunfe,  Mafs'June 

South  Sciuiatc,  Mass  June 

iJune 

Feb. 

May 

June 

June 


lV!annvunk,  Pa May 

Fishki!I,N.Y 'Mar. 


Spinniji£r  machine Joh.i  Morcnn , 

Spinning,  roning,  cotton 'William  Fowler 

SjiinniniT.  i>pu>dlL-,  a. id  n>r jW.  T.  Eddy 

Spinning  wool .|SykeH  and  Contmdt.  ... 

Spinning  wool jJ'  Withered 

Wool,  combing S.  Couillnrd's  assignees 

Wool,  or  flax,  coml'tr WilUiuu  W.  CaUerl..  . 

Wool,     hair,    i^c.,    ferrying     wtrbj 

without  >•■;  inning,  &/• ,. . .  .,J.  Arnold  A-  G.  G.  Bishop  Norwalk,  Conn 


Ithica,  N.  Y 

Fredencktown,  Md. 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Lowell,  Mass 


Yarn,  wo<Mie 


.  WiUiain  B.  Walker Hills'.orough  Bridge, 

1  '     N.  II 


Feb. 

Mar. 

Mlir. 

June 

July 

Oct. 

July 


22, 

20, 
23, 
11, 

n. 

11, 

25, 
20, 
12, 

27, 
1, 

2W, 
20, 

c, 

25, 
2. 
14, 
23, 
10, 
3, 
30, 

1«, 

o 

■*• , 

20. 


1,    " 


K 


14 
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CLA88  ly,— CHEMICAL  PROCESSES,  MANUFACTURES,  AND  COMPOUNDS,  imeiu- 
Ung  Medicine,  Dying,  ColoT'ihakinf:,  DiitiUin/c,  Soap  and  CmnMf  tndtttur,  Moriun,  CtwunU,  ife. 


UrrCKTIONS   or  dkcotbrisi. 


BWtod,  equalizing'  ihe. 

Candin,  moulds 

CdouUihoue,  appUeaUon  to  cknths, 

Caoutchouc,  dMWolTinc; 

•^iCcinent,  hydraulK 

Cemeni,  hydraulic 

Distilkinf; 

Diatilbn^ 

Distilling,  eoM... . 

Diatilling,  ntiil  for 

Dying  hat« 

Extnicts,  making 

Fermentina:  nnd  -distiUing  •pirita, 


PATtfWTBCO. 


RESIOBWCE. 


DATC 
or    PATBNT. 


•  •••••.•  I 


■  ••••••••» 


'S.  R.  Terr4! 

Jftiersmii  Dun  lap 

E.  M.  Chaffee 

Patrirk  Markie 

Levi  Kidder 

John  Whiu- 

Peter  .Swarte,  jr. . 

A.  R.  Kerr&H.  Hoovtr 

A.  V.  H.Webb... 

John  Wriglit 

A.-won  Gould 

T.  (;i..He«$i,  J.  C.  Siinford 

I»aiah  Stoweii 

J.  FI.Dt  an4  Clark  Mills. 


Oyp.satn,  applied  to  cistems. 

Lend,  white 'Honivr  HoLand.. . 

Lead,  white lEdwarJ  Clark . . . . 

Lend,  white , % iJoHi^ih  Rich.^rds. . 

Light,  and  heat,  generating^ H.  L.  BarmThi.. . . 

Mntchen,  friction .- Alonzo  D.  Pliillipe 

Medicine,  botanic ',  . . ..  ^.  .iSaijiuel  Thompnon 


Minprrtl  water,  soda  fonniain. 

Ointnientj  for  cancer.. 

Paint,  compoiilion J 

Pearl  anh 

Pitch,  rompoaition 

Pitrh,  making 

Potasli,  and  pearl  adh 

Salt,  manufacturing 

Salt,  supplying 

Sores,  curing 


Starch,  rice 

TVirpentine,  spirit^,  extracting. 


Jos.  Boston  &  T.  Bryant 

Elian  Gilman 

H.  Hibbari 

J.  ami  N.  Par^e 

ThomoB  H.  Sher.-nan. . . . 

Henry  RuspIpo 

Elijak  WilllnmB 

Richard  K,  CraJle 

Peter  Cooptr 

ReiilH^n  Ro«d 

W.  and  T.  Liversidg^e.. . 
J.  Jennings  


Burton,  Mia.s 

New  Holland,  Pa.. . 
Raxbury,  Mass  . . . 
Ntw  York  City  . . . 
New  York  City  .  . . 
SyrMCU«e,  N.  V.  . . 

Muncey,  Pa 

Wa)  .TesitMr*  Uigh  ^Pa 

tTtica,  N.  Y 

New  York. 

Washington,  (Joui. 

Rye,  N.  Y 

Manchester,  N.  H. 
Now  York,  N.  Y... 
Wentfield,  Mftfl.<«.  . . 
Saujrertifg,  N.  Y.., 
Philadi-lphia,  P.i.  .  . 

New  York , 

Springfield,  Mass. . , 

Buston,  MicsA 

New  York 

Licking.  Oiiio 

Darien,  N.  Y 

Linklean.N.  Y.... 
."^.-riha,  N.  Y.  .  . . . . 

New  York 

Eri^  P(\ 

I.vnchbure,  Va 

New  York 

Conlre  Lisle,  Brown 

county,  N.  Y 

Dorchester,  Mass..  . 
New  York 


IFeb. 
;Mar. 

Jkfar. 
(Jan. 
jJa/). 
Uane 
Uuly 
iMay 
{Feb. 
Jan. 
[Mar. 
;Feb. 
iMtir, 
^Mar. 
June 
I  Dec. 
IJune 
|kX-t. 
|May 
lAur. 
LMar. 
iSep. 
IMay 
-Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
IFeb. 

I 

jFeb. 
'Feb. 
iJuly 


5, 183€ 

8,  " 

31. 

23. 

15. 

23, 

25,  " 

1,  " 
14,  " 
•20,  '■ 
11,  " 
18,  •« 

5,  " 
4,  " 

18,  " 

ar>,  " 

2,  '• 
2,  •' 

24,  •' 

6,  " 
11.  " 
31.  '• 
20,  '« 
14,  " 

4,  " 

19,  " 
8,  " 

18,  •« 

20,  " 

30,  " 

17,  •' 

1.  " 


CLASS  v. — CALORIFIC,  eompriiing   Lamps,   Fire-flaca,  Stores,  Grata,  Pta-na»ts  for  heating 
BuiUings,  Cooking  .IppartUua,  Prepmralion  of  Fuel,  i,->-. 


INIESTIOSU  OR  PI^COTERIBS. 


Baker,  reflectin;; L.  B.  Olmstead . . 

Chimneys,  ovens,  &c Eiihu  Smith 

Cooking  stoTf. R.  It.  Cocliran. . . 

Cooking  stove ....;...  .iD.-iiiiel  Williams. 

Cooking  stove. ]B.  niil  A.  Titus  . 

Cooking  stove .* ^ohn  Liddlf 

Cooking  stove. Charl'^s  Vajc  . .  . . 

Cuokiiij^  stovt; .' 0.  Wi'snn 

Cookiug  stove B.  H.  Peargnn.  . . 

Cookin*  sfove 1 fhnrles  YaJe  . . 

C<>ok:ii(;  (ttuve 


Cniikinti  s'^nf . 

Coitkii.;^  siiivc. . 
CiMfk:n^  .sti.ve. 
Conkiri'^  ^t'lV' . , 

CVi.-lcir'    si.iM-.  , 
Co<>k!nj;>to\.-. . 


Jcn.'is  KeiKUxlt,  .issi-jnc' 
I     J.  I'"r;<,u?; 

.   K.   (J.    ('   ili-icr 

.v..  <~i.  ''.;,:-|<?r  , 

.  '''i»rii  j<  HifL^  Q«' 

.  WA'iun  A.  \ru..'.i.     .. 

.(i..sl.l  Tar.-' ^  .  . 

.  Til  V1H  S  t  •<•    "^ 

.  S.. 'i^i^  .iji  \  I,  L.:  •i--r. .  . 


,H 


RCSIUCS'CB. 


Cinghampton,  N.  Y 

Ithica.   N.  Y 

Francisfown,  N.  H 
Scaghticnke,  N.  Y. 
Mar.hall,  N.  \. 
Schoharie.  Ohio 
Newark,  N.  J.  . 
Concord,  Mn.'-?. 
War:-r.  N.  H. 
N.'wnrk,  N.  J.. 


DATE 
or  PATENT. 


Ui 


>i.!, 


.  .^Vnrn.•r.  N.    H.. 
.  .  W.inirr.  ?>"    II . . 


ur  ii-r. 


U-. 


.h^\n',>'  ■ 


M; 


N.  V-r.nuitli,'  ^t 
\'.i'  tr  -y,  I'.i".  . . 


Jan.   20,1836 

July     1,  " 

Feb.     3,  •• 

Feh.     3,  " 

Feb.  25,  " 
Mar.  12, 
!Mar.  IK, 

Mar.  £3, 
Mar  31, 
April  13, 


A  ;ir' 
.  I  Jim.' 


o 


]i 


. ,  J  u  r. . 
.,Jm:,       .. 
.jJuiU-  -•", 


(< 
it 
It 
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Id 


IN>ESTIOVS    OR    DIICOYCRIKI. 


C'X)king  stove. 
CiMikii'g  Stove. 
Cookiii^  stove; 
Cooking  stove. 

Cooking  Ptove .JElisha  N.  Pratt 

Cooking  stove ^Cheater  Qran^r 

Cook  ng  stove.  ~   ~ 

Co'  K.ng  stove Eliitha  Lyraan 

Coukiflg  stove h'^  Whiting 

Cookin?  stove 

Co'iking  stove,  and  parlor 

Fire,  extinguishing 

Fin-  plare ; . ., 

Fire  place 

Fire  place ^alliam  R 

Fire  pi  J'  e. Reuben  Buck . 

Fire  place,  or  8tove.s Foster  Steven*" 


P.  F.  Perry Rockingham,  Vt... .  June  28,1836 

Beriah  Douglas  ; jAlbany,  N.  Y i June  30,    " 

Asahel  Lear jWendall,  N.  H jjuly     1, 

E.  Andrewsan«(  S.  AusIih  Bradford,  Ji.  H  . . .»  July 


rATBMTBBSk 


RESIDENCE. 


PATB 
or  PATENT. 


&  B.  Spalding 
Nicholas  Smith 
Isaac  Clowfs.. 
Elijah  Skinner. 
William  Bureesa 


■•••••• 


••»•••• 


rvtt.. 


1. 
1. 
9. 
S, 
2, 


Fiicl,  saw -dust,  drying,  <tc 

Furnaces  niid  boiler  combined.  . , 

Furnaces  for  warming  buildings  .  .{F.  A.  FLckhardt 

(Iratrs James  Bijuieft 

Gmies,  r.o»iking. . ..'.... ilohn  James  Gimnd 

Grates,  parlor 'William  Anderit^n. 


AWjanr,  N.  Y i  July 

Pottsford,  Vt July 

Went  Troy,  N.  Y. .  July 
E.  Hampton,  Mass.  JuFy 

BosUm,  Mass |Oet.    90, 

Braxidoji,  Vt ^Nov.  17, 

NewHanrpton,N.H.iOct.    27, 

Norfolk.  Va I  July 

SandwK^h,  N.  H...  Mar 
MiddU'boro',  Mass. 

HsNowell,  Me 

lActon,  Me 

iSpnngfieid,  Mass.. 


Mar. 
Mar. 
July 
Mar. 
(let. 


'»  ) 


H-ndulum iNathAn  Wuislow. 


Grat. 

Grates,  portable 'James  Wiiliamaon [Washington,  D.  C 


Portland,  Me. 


Orates,  bbdthe Uobn  C.  Howard. 

Gri<!<roaa  and  spider ^jA.  and  Georfe  Siser. 

He/iL.  applying  from  lime,  dbc. . .  .QPeter  Wenn 

Heat,.e\olut«in  and  mana^ment  of  Lovell  Lewis 

Heating'  chocolale  ingredienta JG.  W.  Waite 

Heating  water  machines JD.  B.  Barnum 

Kilrht-n  ranges JGenrce  Johnson 

Lamps Isaiah  Jennings 

Lamps,   hanging,    (antedated   Au- 
pist  13,  ]<%) Ah>n«o  Pktt 


8, 
12, 
12, 
W. 

1, 

2, 
11. 

2, 


[William  A fery ISyraciise.  N.  Y 

[Alexander  Harrison >New  Haven,  Conn.  .'Mar. 

Eoston,  Pa ISept.    8, 

New  York iMay  14, 

Riliiniore,  Md [Feb.  10, 

New  York Ijune  25, 


Hampton,  Conn 

Merioen,  Conn. . 

Pluladelphia,  Pa. 

Lewistown,  N.  Y 

Baltimore,  Md.. 

New  Fairfield,  Conn.' June  S5, 

Philadelphia,  Pa iMay  83, 

New  York  city iSept.  22, 


July  2, 
Nov.  8, 
Feb.  13, 
Nov.  14, 
Mar.  8, 
Mar.  S, 
June  25, 


-Middletown,  Conn..  Oct.     R, 


*     '1 


Ovens ■IWilHam  H.  Akins iBerkshire,  N.  Y. . . 

Ovens,  Iwker \..'Eb«n  B.  Strone IBuffalo,  N.  Y 

Ovens,  hejuintr  by  anthracite 'F.  C.  Treadwdl 'Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  . . . 

O.ens,  hea'ing  rooms IJ.  A.  Pitta jWinthrope,  Maine.. 

Ovens,  reflertLi^ • IC.  D.  Van  Allen |Pen  Yaii,  N.  Y 

OveiMi,  reflecting iBentamtn  Ames Ilthica,   N.  Y 

Smoke,  (  )nHuniing .Nathan  LockJing .■  Spartn,  N.  Y 

Stoves Wlllium  M.  Carmichael.  Hemps'ead,  N.  Y. . 

.Stov es Jjohn  H.  B.  Swanrey ....  Lynn,  Mass 

Stoves Prazier,  BlanchanJ  A  Gill  New  York 

Stoves .3 'Frederick  A.  Fickhardt.  .fEaton,  Pa 

Stoves INathaniel  Russell jWaterville,  Maine. . 

Stoves    'Hrrw  ell  Farm  elf  e Walervleit,  N.  Y... 

Stoves,  ujr-tight jlsaac  Orr Washington,  D.  C. 

Stove.s,  air  ■warmer 'j.  J.   Heinttelman [Philadelphia,  Pa.  . , . 

Stoves,  anthracite  coal |^rian  Jones iHartfora,   Conn 

Sto\es  for  carriages 'Alexander  Mc  Williams.  .(Washington,  D.  C. . 

Stoves,|C'.nic)il jRobert  Roberts<>n Albany,  N.  Y 

Stoves,":\nd  fire  phicf C.  HendrirlcB  and  W.  EI 

I    well 

StovesT,  and  fire  place 'Jordan  L.  Mott 

S'.uTc.s,  f'K.t Ezekiel  Daboll 

Sioves,  Franklin 'John  Harryman 'Haverhill,  Mass 

Siov.-«,  parlf»r iBtriah*  Douglas JAIbany,  N.  Y 

Stove  pipes 'Ezra  Rjplev lAibany,  N.  Y 

Stoves,  r.-t,nry  '■ap«! Maynard  French 'Alhnnv,  N.  Y 

Stdves.  vMitilatm::  :  . Element  Woodward tWcshington,  D.  C. . 

Veri'.latinjx  nnil   nipplytng  houses'  | 

with  c.il.l .  r  hut  pir R.  Mayo  and  Pujbl.  Mills, Washington,  D.  C. . 


Gardner,  Maine 

New  York 

Canaan,  Conn. 


Feb.  25, 

Ort.     11, 

Jnly  1, 
Sept.  29, 
June  30, 
Jan.  23, 
M.ir.  2, 
July     2, 


(i 
t< 
ti 

K 
It 
l( 
•  t 
It 
it 
»t 
i< 
t4 
it 
<i 
it 
tt 
It 
it 
II 
it 
it 
it 
11 
it 
it 
II 
it 
it 
II 
li 


(t 

•  i 
(i 
li 
if 
>t 
it 
II 
II 
It 
it 

•  t 
it 
II 
II 
it 
it 
it 
li 

l< 
l( 
I< 
11 
II 
.1 
II 
It 
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CLASS  VI.— STEAM  AND  GAS   ENGINES,  including  BoiUrt  mnd  Pumaut  thtrtfor,  and 
,  pmrU  thertef.  I 


UfYKKTIONS    OR    DItCOVKRIES. 


Boilers,  .stuum ." ij.  W.  and  E.  Strang* 

Boiiera,  !it«ain,  paiifyin|j  waier. . .  |Mi>i)dy  Park 

Sptirk  catQher ,.  .JA.  AliDonOHjjh 

Spurk  catcher i-  .jFraivtis  Milo 

Spark  catcher ', iWilliuia  ShuUz 

Spark  cutrher ,  J.-\nita  K.  Ciirti? 

Spark  cutcher  ..j, [\.  Wh.mey&L.  L.  Bu 

Spnrk  catcher 'Gabriel  Winter 

Steam  engine • A.  S.  Dawlty 

Sieam  engine,  sjit'ety lEduaid  D.  Tipnet  .... 

Steam  ereiiK",  Incoinotivp 'H.  R.  Camplieil 

Steam  pWafine,  locrraotive,  for  in-|  '  •♦ 

dined  planes,  (ant«  dat«d  Julyl 

13,  1830) .i John  Ru^glfs 

Steam  engine,  locomotive  and  raill 

rendu jffsaar  W.  E^i^ar  . 

Staam  engine,  ru'uiry jA.tri>ii  Clark   .. . . 

Steam  engine,  roU»ry |  Dtivid  Ulart . 


•V 


Sept.  29, 1836 


O.t.      4, 
Feb.  17, 


Taun'on,  Mass.,  . . 
Madison,  ludiana  . 
Philadelphia,  Pa. . . 

New  York  city ]Feb.  26, 

Phdadelphia,  Pa Mar.  31,- 

Boston,  Mass iApr.  13, 

Alljanv,  N.  Y iMay  23, 

Donaldson  villc.  Pa. .  I  July     1, 

Boston,  Mass May  03, 

Washiiii^ton,  D.  C.  I  No  v.  23, 
N.  L.    Philail'u,  Pa.  Feb.     5, 


Thoinaston,  Maine, 


July  28, 


Wayne  county,  Ohio  July     2, 

R-u.-./r,  Main./ Ftb.  16, 

Gi-eiiihiLrir,  Pa I  Mar.  23, 


t( 


it 
It 


tt 
ft 


Ste»m  engine,  rotar> jSlieohfrd  Whitman 

F.  Carpent^ 


Steam  engine,  rotary 

Staam  engine,  rotary  reacliHg 

Steam,  generating 

Steam,  (generating 

Steam,  genercting 

Stenm,  generating 

Steam,  generating 

Valve,  puppet,  raising,  &c. . 
\alve,  slide 


John  liigham 

Job  Carr 

Juhn  Ames '..... 

E.  Nott ; 

J.  Jennin^-^. 

M.  W.  Baldwin 

Wni.  DutlA.  T.  Murphy 
A.  McCaualand,  Jr 


If*,-  Airany,  inc. . . 
iizfai'vii*,  N.  "i  .. . . 


Apab.-i,  N.  Y. 


|Jui>e  25, 
July  2, 
Nov.  28, 


Sprina^borouch,  Ohio  Mar.  12, 


Springfield,  Muss. 
S«heneetady,  N.  Y 

New  York 

Philadelphia,  Pa. . . 
Baltimore,  Md .... 
Philadelphia,  Pa. . . 


Mar.  12, 
Mar.  19, 
July  1, 
Oct.  15, 
Feb.  17, 
Feb.  10, 


ti 

tt 
tt 
It 
ft 


tt-j- j -^-^ - 

IVVEMTIONS    OR    DISCOTERIBS.  PATtMTEEJ. 

Ire  breaker 'jyiichaol  Frevt"L:. . . 

Ice  cuiung  marhme ^^uel  TrasV !:. . . 

JrT    '"'  '^^^J^,  •  ■  ;■  ■  : Philander  No«Jr  .  .  . 

^ropelLng  paddles  for  boats John  Cochran 

Raising  vessels Tobias  Cook 

Rudders..  ^muclKepner.... 

taxilB  for  ships,  &c.   making  and  I 

Tr '■'m'-  •  V  •  •. =J"''"  Wade 

Thunbles,  ships' Prenii*.  White  .... 


RXSIDEVCE. 


f  DATE 

;    or    PATENT. 


.  .jPhiladeiphin.  Pa.  . 
.  iHaiiowell,  Maine. 
..  Windsor,  N.  Y... 

.'Westfield.  Mans.  . 

.,  Baltimore,  Md  . . . 

.iScituate,   Mass..  . 

.  Hjurihburc,  Pa. .. 


July     2,1836 
Apr.  21,    " 
June    2,    '« 
Jan.   30,     " 
Apr.  28, 
June  30, 
iMar.  4, 


.'Boston,  Mass. 


,  Yarmouth,   Mas*. .  Jjuly     2.     •*    'f 


i 


Dec.    6, 


CLASS  Vn.,_MATHEMATICAL,  ,.,u^„,  ^  o^^   m«™^„,  U^Mn^l^., 

Chrvnortveters,  Sfc. 


INVENTIONS    OR    DISCOTERIEil. 


PATENTEES. 


RESIDENCE. 


DATE 

OF  PATarr. 


Joseph  Ives 

FraniiH  Whiteley. 
Nat;i;iii  Bus.'stt  .  .  . 
Rufll.^  Porter 


Clocks   

Compass,  quadrant,  and  protnirtor 

Com]»ass,  .surveying 

Distance,  measuring  .......     .  ^ 

Glasses,  for  .spectacle...  . . .-.  .\.'.'.  '.l^^^  Schnait.na.i 

Map.s.  chart.s,  (tc.,  ap].anilus   for 

exhibition  .    'Vatlmnwl  K.  Lomhanl 

S|>n„g  for  clock.s j^,,,,.,  y_  ,,  ,.^  '*"' " 

Time  piece        .  jWiliiHrn  Pardie.  ..".:::; 

True  meridian,  finding,  Ac 'Wiiljam  \.  Bur- 


•  Bri.stoI,  Conn ijuly     1,1836 

.  Standardisville,  Va.  .'^Dec.     6,  «• 

.   Wilmington,   Del . .  .'june  2H,'  "    ] 

.  Billerica,  Mii.s< Jiinell  " 

■  ,N.  L.  Phikdel'a,  Pa  Feb.  20,'  " 
I 

•Boston.  Mnnn iQot.  27,  •« 

Bristol.   Conn '.May  23]  «' 

Pou^hkeepsip.  N.Y.Feb'.  20,'  •' 

Mount  V.-nioii,Mich;Feb.  25,  " 


CLASS  VII.— NAVIGATION  and  Mmrilinu  JmpUmtnls,  eomprising  all  Vtsuls  for  conreyance  on 
/  water,  tkeir  corutruclion,  rigging  and  prapulnon,  Divinf  Dresses,  Life  Preservers,  Sfc. 


IVVENTIOHJ    OR    DUCOVERIES, 


Anchor^  ca-it  iron .••••• 

Blocks,  sheaves  of , 

Blocks, ships',  cutting  .sheavLtf,&c 
Blocks,  ships',  and  dead  eyes,  &.c 
Blocks,    .ships',    finishing   wooden 

■heaves 

Blocks,  ships',  forming  end  pieces 


PAT»KTtH. 


Jainrs  S.  Stoddard . 

Cyrus  Algfr 

Thomas  Blanchard. 
Tliomas  Blnnchard . 


Blocks,  ships',  ftirming  or  shaping 

cheeks,   <kr 

Blocks,  shipfl',  mortising  and  b')r- 

ine,  ^c 

BltJCKS,  ships',  riveting  pknk,  &,c.jThoina8  Blan<har^. 


Tliomaa  Blnnchard. 

Thoma.s  BIKuchard. , 

Thomas  Bianchard. 

Thomas  Blanc  hard. 


RESIDZKCE. 


Palmyra,  N.  Y 
Boston,  Mass. 

New  York 

N«w  York. . . . 


DATE 
OF    PATENT. 


.July 


2,1836 
1,    " 
Aug.  31,    '« 
'Aug.  10,    " 


N«w  Y'ork . 
New  York , 
New  York , 


New  York . 
New  York . 


Blockx,  sh'ps',  rounding  edges,  Ac 
Blocks,     ships',    tackte,    counter 

sinking,  &c 

\  Boatit,  passing  over  dams.  .  . . 
Boats,  and  rafts,  pa.s-sing,  &,<•. 
Brt«r«  til  he  UJied  under  water. 

Capstan 

Construrtine  ve«tsol* 

.     Dead  eyes,  for  cutting  and  b«. 
laniard  scores 


Thomas  Bfcmchard !N«w  York , 


.jThomaa  Bkxncluird. . . 
.  Stephwi  Underwood,. 
.'Bennini:  Sanbnrd  .... 
.Edward  Filtepalrick  . . 

.'Andrew  M^wrae 

.  Daniel  Qefrish 


. .  New  York .... 
..jBatb,  N.  H... 
.  .jLvniBn.  N.  H 
.  .'Mount  MnrriH, 
. . I  Boston,  Mass. 
. .  Boston,  Mass. 


NY 


•Aug.    1,  " 

.'Aug.  10,  •♦ 

.jAug.31,  " 

•  lAug.lO,  " 

•  Aug.  10,  '• 
..Aug.  10,  " 

.Aug.  31,  " 

.  Mar.  19,  " 

.lApr.  11,  " 

.Feb.  12,  " 

.Mar.  12,  " 

.July     2.  " 


— 

... Thomas  B 

anchard New  York 

.Atig.lO,    " 

/ 

. 

*                  *— - 

\ 

'> 

1 

/ 

^ 

i 

r                                                :_-'•- 

• 

Zlt^^'T'  ^-  """'•  """•  ""*^'  ^•^"  -'' ""-  '"""••'  *-'-'"—. 


INVENTIONS    OR    DISCOVERIES. 


I'ATEKTEE'-. 


Ra'^ioENcr. 


DATE 
or    PATEtft. 


ic   1^1,-   _..       ;,  ? '"  *^  "Kins-on ( .ihofc.  N  .  "^ May 


Canals,  locks,  gate Valentine  Bro*-n Ciif.on  Park  \\    v" ' 

CanjK  ocks.  .nd.cau>r Va,e,„.ne  Brown CliOon  V::^^:  ^.y/. 

LFocK,  ury J.Houston,  A.   Hinman,' 

^  r,  ^"*!  ^-  '"ST»ham ;Buffalo,  N.  Y 

.  Zebedee  Ring. 


•    •    •    ■  A  ■ 


Dock,  hydraulic. 

Drilling  stone 

Exaivaiing  from  rivers. . 

Mfli-sh  dminer 

Rjiilroad 

Railroad  plates,  jointing  . 

Railroad,  turn  oiit - 

Roads,  constructing. . 


. .  -  -Andrew  Tumey  . 
. . .  .#SylvRiius  Russell. 

Jean  BInnc 

Nathan  Reed 

A.M.  McCaine.., 

foiin  TalKot , 

.John  S.  William.s. 


New  York 

Reading,  Conn, 


'-,-■•■ -^ jiinii  o.  w  iinaii 

hewer  ot  hydraulic  cement Obodmh  Parker 

I  iinnoilinv  nirora  i      t.     r.       ... 


May 
May 

June 
Feh. 

'      _     o'    - Mar. 

Buffalo.  N.  Y JApr. 

. .  .{New  Orleans,  La . , .  jJuJy 

. .  .|Belfa>,i,  Maine Mar. 

. .  .[Montgrmierj-,  Ala..  .LMar. 

. .  ..Portsmouth,  Vn Oct. 

. .  .Fulton,  Ohio July 

. .  .^•ne  York  city IjuJy 


23,1696 
38,  •« 
23,  •• 
14,  " 
14,  " 
14.    " 


22. 

13, 

3, 

28, 
2, 


r  T,  A  ',".  " r^^  '"'■K  <"ity Jul 

•  J.  B.  Burklin  (fc  J.  JacobsjWeM   Troy    N.  Y..'jul 


Window  fneze  anU  covering WUluin.  yf^^yZ.VS^^iJ^:^:.-:.Jh:iy 


<( 


31,  •• 

11,  " 

1.  ** 

2,  - 
n,  " 

e,  " 

1,  - 


l?Sr       Hat     Nn-    22. 
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Ex.   Doc.  No.  32. 


CLASS  X.— LAND  CONVEYANCE,  corrfridng  Carriagu,  Can,  and    ttktr  rMcUt  nttd  on 
^  nnuh,  «»d  f»rU  Ihtrtof. 


_:^sc: 


IVVKMTIONS    OK   DIlCOTKfllBS. 


-V 


PATENTItkt. 


RKIIDKNCE. 


OP  PATEHT. 


Mount  PleawU,  Va.}Mar.    2,183G 


Axktreea  for  carria«8  and  cari.  .|Spencer  Coleman 
Breaker*,  CylindricJ,  for  retarding, 

machinery ISmith  Cmm. 

Car,  door  fMiening .;john  K.  Kmiih  •  • 

Car    railroad  .    J.  Davidand  W.  AnhdownlBalumure,   Md. 

Car!  milroad,  alUching L.  Pickering  A  J.  Li-htntr'B..st,.n,  Mwk.  . 

Car,  taking  over  eleTatnrn Smith  CraMi New  York  nty. 

SprinOT,  carriage Newel  Hun-»rfnn!.  .  .  . .  .Uhira,   >.  Y... 

Sulkey  seal 0. 11.  Capn.n  and  G.  Bar-,  j 

'  ton    jr .  .  .  Sliaftsbury,  Vt Jan.   ^, 

Tire  for  wheels -  •  vJame-  k  Rr.?ers Blount  M-;ri«,N.  Y.;Feb.   H 


New  York June    2, 

Port  Clinton,  Pa iFeb.   12, 

.Mar.    4. 

,  JJune  2&, 

,  .June  11, 

.'Mar.  31, 


Wheebr,c«nfinin^carru,^ln 'Clark  Force Balumore,   Md lAj^-^^S, 

Wheel,  horse  delachin^, iPh.lip  T   Share -:Sf';"rr>:-     P W    o 

in»ecl  hub« , iJohn  AthetLon  . . . ., Phiiadeiphwi,  Pa. . .  JJune    -', 


i' 


CLASS  XI.— HYDRAULICS  AND  PNEUMATICS,  ^nclnding  Water-xthetU,  H^nikniUs,  and 
eUur  impUmenU  aperaUd  on  by  air  or  waUr,  or  employed  in  raising  and  delitery  of  fluids. 


INTESTIONS   on  DISCOTERIES. 


rXTEKTEES. 


REHIOKNCE. 


D.\TE 
OF  PATENT. 


Blow-pipe  fur  furnace 

Fauceta,  molaa.sed 

Gmte,  flume. 

HydrantB  ..•.•■.•■•-.•.' 

Hydrants 

Hydfanis 

Hydrofltatic  presn .- 

Pump« 

Pumpfl  ...•• ■••• 

Pump,  forcing,  doable. .  . 
Pump,  forcing,  double. . . 

Pump,  forcing 

Pump,  forcing 

Pump,  forcing 

Pump,  forcing , . .. . 

Pump,  frictionletiA. .  i . .. . 

Pump,  frictionloss 

Pump,  suction 

Pump,  Tibrating 

Rainng  water 

Raising  water 

Raising  water  by  weight. 

Water,  applyir.g 


.J.  Barker Raliinoro,  Md iFrb     12, 18.% 

jc'harle.s  W.  Pe<-kham. .. .  New  Haven,  Conn.. | Feb.   10,    " 
.iHarvev  Frink Clinutauqueco,  N.Y.'Feb.  25,    " 


S.  TAValkp-.. 


'B«kiinore,   Md.. 


July     1, 

.jS.  T.  Walker Baltimore,   Md jjuly     2,    • 

.iOavid  Home Baliiiuore,   Md iMar.  31,    ' 

.'Thoinan  Baxter Pelersbure,  Va ^ADrill3,    ' 

.'J.  F.  Walker F^.ston,  Pa iMay    6,    ' 

.lAbner  T.  Mixwell Oxford,  N.  J 'June  30,    ' 

•  Levi  Newum Alexander,   N.  Y. . .  jMar.    8,    ' 

.Ijohn  q.  White Dryden,N.  Y July     1,    ' 

.1  Benjamin  Egbert Lansing,   N.  Y |Jan.   23,    ' 

,  .IW.  W.  Leaner Venice,  N.  T ]Mar.  12,/ 

,  .iJohn  F.  R.KlgerH Waterford,  N.  Y...jMap,  30, 

I  Nathan  Chapin Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. . .  .IMar.  30, 


..'Edward  Whitfield New  York iJune    2, 


Water,  fonTeying. 

Water-wheel 

Water-wheel 

Water-w4e«^l  ..... 
"Water-whe*!  .  . .  L 
W«»e^-heel 
Water'^hetl ' 


t  •  I  •••■••  I 


.CharletV.  Card 
.IThomas  C.  Barton 

,  ,jS«mpii«vn  Dovis. . . 

, .; Joseph- Turner.  . . . 

.  .jJesBe  C.  Wofxl... 

. .!  David  Hens 

.  .ij.  Hindf.  M.B.  Ball,  and 
,     S.Pike 

.  .ISamuel  Haat 

..William  L.  Elgar.. 

.  .i Frederick  Winiratp. 

.  .jAbraham  Straub. . , 

.  .i Carey  S.  Mercer.  . . 
.Ij.  T.  Towne.,  . 


New  Bedford,  Maaa.lNov,  26, 
.  Washincton,  N.  J.  .Feb.  30, 

Derby,  Vt Feb.  25, 

.PolatKi,  Maine jMay    6, 

.  EphratA,  N.  Y | Jupe  22, 

.  Shepardrttown,  Va.  .iJuly     1, 


.Troy,  N.  Y 

.  Bnltiniore,  Md. . . 
.  Winchasier,  N.  H 
.  Auejusia,  Maine. . 

.  Mifion,  Pa 

.Franklin,  Md.  . . . 
.  'Mount  Morris,  N.Y. 


.  .;Willi«a  Hitchcock iSpencer,  N.  \ 


May  14, 
IMar.  31, 
IFeb.  10, 
Mar.  4, 
Mar.  12, 
Mar.  30, 
Annin, 
May  23, 
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FATCNTKCI. 
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DAT! 
I    or  rATMTT. 


. I  Henry  Allen. 
•  lOraon  Waldo.. 


Waler-wKeeJ 

Water-wheeJ ',[', 

Water-wheel 

Water-whe^l 

I  -S*!*'"''*'!"'-'! \^  '"lam  t\  brown 

IVater-whee  ,  propelling Aretaa  A.  Wilder. 

'  Water-wheeJ,  <tc.,    regulating  the 

motioa  of . . .    .<T.|Nathan  Scholfield 'Norwich    C^nn 

VV  ellg,  covers  of. It  „„:  iruj  -'^orwicji,  f^onn 


.i-ayetteviUe,  Tenn,,  June    2, 1836 

Phrl*,  Ro^         2?**'"*^.  N.  Y •  Juna  25,    '• 

•  •  •,i^aarlea  Jienzie ^r<iv    TV   V  *t  i    ■     ■ 

•••.??ri,pT' loinVeioklo;--'""    '■ 

yvilliam  F^Brown Augusta,  Mi 


.  July     2, 

July.    2, 

Warsaw,  N.Y IMot.    8, 


aine. 


I. 


Wind  wheel. 


•••••• I 


•  Levi  Kidder. 
.(Job  Wilbur.. 


May  17, 

^Jjew  York  city Ij^n.    15, 

,FallRiTer,  Mass ...  Mar.  30, 


CL.^SS  XII.-LEVER  SCREW,  AND  OTHER  MECHANICAL  POWER,  «  .^^  ^ 

Premng,  Weigkitig,  Raiting  and  Moving  WcighU. 


INTEVTIO.VS  OR  DISCOTERIKI. 


Balance , _>  ^ 

Balance,  platform .".".".' 

Balance,  platform 

Balance,  plalform 

Conden-sing  cotton ] 

Crajie.. 

J'™"e 

Lever  power,  sawing,  Ac.  by  . . . 

Packing  flour 

Packins;  screw,  inverted 

Packing  tobacco ." .' 

Presa,  cotton 

Preaa,  hay 

Press,  lever , 

Freas,  tobacco 


PATEMTEEI. 


Jirah  Vaughn 
iC.  P.  Ladd 


axtlDEKCE. 


DATE 
or    PATIKT. 


It 
<< 
<< 
f  c 

ii 
« 


,     ^    .    ^^  Rutland,  Vt May    6,I«36 

V*^-   ^'^i Strasburg,  Vt May  17 

James  M.  Peck Lyndon?Vl ffi  23 

John  Horton Madrid.  N.  Y July     2 

lpw"w  *"u Smithfield,  R.  I 'April 28, 

,E  as  Marsh O.«.wego,  N.  Y 'Feh    12 

Gilbert  Sherwood ' Eri^,  Pa ....!..  i  i .  Ijune  3o' 

Jeremiah  Walker 'Phillip.,  Maine.. . .  .'iFeb.  Ss! 

sTonl^T-/-  ^^•" •Gran>T^le,  N.  Y. . .  .Jan.  23 

A  R.' Chtb;;,in-and  A.f"'^^^^^' ^^""•-^- ^^' 

tr^^''^ Richmond,  Va^. . . .  Mar.  30. 

H.  Q.  Guyon .New  York .  .  . . .  \  ,  .(July 

I  Russell  ville,  Ky...,|Feb. 


A.  M.  McLean. 


« 

« 
« 


CLASS' XII I. —GRINDING  MILTS     —j    nc;/        • 

n.ii^L»ixnjr   MlLuUi,    end  MUl-gemnng,  containing    Grain   MUU,   MeekMideai 

Movemenis  and  Horse- Powers,  Sfc. 


llfTKVTIOVS    OR    DISCO VERIEI. 


Chocolate,  grinding  .. 
Chocolate,  moulding . , 

Cider  mill 

Cider  mill 

Coflfee  mil] , 

Cooler,  flour 

Grwt  mill 

^riat  mill 

Griat  mill,  for  cutting  , 

Hoiae  power 

Horse  power 

Horse  power 

Horse  power 

Horsepower 

-Horse  j)over 


PATEVTEES. 


I  a  •  < 


■••»•••' 


Geo.  W.  Waite 

Jamea  Mathews 

Christian  Sheaffer  .... 

Elias  Jenkins , 

C.  WPeckham 

Josiah  Pope , 

W.  and  J.  McCreight  .. 

Oliver  Wyman 

William  Gerrish 

Daniel  Fitzgerald 

Samuel  Newton 

Dudley  Marvin 

Joseph  Musten 

Richard  Skinner 

Amos  Adams 


EEIIDEH-CE. 


itff.il... 


Baltimore,  Md .... 
Baltimore,  Md..  . . 

Lebanon,  Pa, 

Harmony,  Pa 

New  Haven,  Ct 

Windham,   Me 

Winnslxjrough,  S.C, 
Watertown,  Mass. , 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. . 

New  York  city 

Dnyton,  Ohio 

New  York  city 

Franklin  county,  Vl. 
Willif.maon,  N.  Y. . 
Auguste,  Maue. . 


DATE 
or  PATEVT. 


June  25,  lSd6 

June  25,  •• 

Mar.  19,  " 

May  17,  " 

April  13,  " 

Feb.     5,  •' 

Feb.     5,  •« 

July     1,  •• 

J«n.    11,  " 

Oct.    19,  "    i' 

iJfjn.   20,  «• 

JFelj.     5,  •' 

Pfh.  12,  " 

'Mar.  31,  ♦» 

iMay    6,  ** 
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Ex.   Doe;. 'No.  32. 


mttSTlOS'i   ORpi»C*'»»tt«-' 


PATBNtKES. 


REtlDEHCE. 


Horse  power 
Horte  i>uwef 


!t         g.w,,,k                   . .  .  L^wistown,  Pa 
,  C.  CcfifT  Rud  D.  Peniiy- 
^kf-r ^Vr' 


pari 


Uor.e  power;...- '"^^rn    Whitman.. 

Horse  i>ower •  •  •  • "   ^^^^^^  j^^^^,^^, 


Providonre, 

^f-nn 

. .  .'Billericu,  Maxs..  . . 
. .  .  Haverhill,  ?f-.  H. . . 
.  ..S.  Reading,  Mass. 


»A1E 

OF  PATENT. 

May  14, 183« 


Horse  power Tharles  G.  ailbert Leed^  Maine . 

Uor.e  power •  -  • ;  ■\^''^^^^  pa/^erald >>*  York  city 


Horse  power 

Horse  power,  endles**  rhain,  &<•  ■ 

Mill ' 

Mill,  melalli'' 

Mill  stones,  cooling  .  , 

Mill  stones,  pi^ks 

Mill  wheel,  dresser 

Motion,  rciprocatin-,  &c... . 

Power,  endless  chain  propelh- 

alternate  moUon,   by  coii- 


O.  Bad^pr. 

J.ihii  Ilarman,  jr  . . 
.  .'.Ju.seph  C.  Gtiiiry   . 

.  .  Autiii  TaU'*!' 

.  .'HAniuel  EiTieridge . . . 

.  .Ijohn  Turk 

..Benjamin  Bsl>b>t   .. 
..'Lewis  Chevrier  .... 


Cooperstown,  Conn 

.New  York 

.'Dayii'ii,  Oiiio 

.  LiUleiou,  >'.  H 

.  Tccuniseh,   Mich.  . 

.IColumbus.Pa 

.  BiUig'ir,  Main.- 

.  Philadelpliiii,  Pa.  .. 


May  23, 

June  11, 

June  20, 

June  30, 

July     2, 

Oct".    19, 

Ort.    15, 

'Mar.  :»0, 

Mar.  IH, 

JMar.  :il, 

Mar.    t>, 

•  July     1, 

.'o.-t.    11, 

.[July   11, 


II 
It 
<i 
II 
II 
i( 
II 


ti 


Power,   aiiernaie   um""",    "j  ~  ■■  i  ,  tj-.-.^^-I,.*.  .Harl 

*^  tJact^on  and  expansion  of  -'^^'-'Yr^^-^g^^^X'*"    W:       .  Suii 

Power,  self-.notive. ,  ;  J-  J-  ^"^''"'^ 

Regulating  spei"d,  wTieel   for  ^nst 
mill.'' '  • ' 


Hartford,  Conn. 
more,  Md  . 


'Srpt.    R,    " 
iMar.  31,    " 


S.  H.  Freeitan 

I 


Ceriiton,  Md IMay  17, 


i»  1 


CLASS  XIV.— LUMBER,  incJudin?  Machina 
at  Swing,  Ploning 


and  Tools  for  Preparing  and^  Mam^faeturing ;  nch 
Mort»ing,  Shir^l^  atid  Stave.  Ca^ynUers  and  Coopers'  hnplemcnts. 


UIVENIION'S   f  R 


Cunii 'June  30, 1836 


Bit  stt)ck8 ;  •  • 

Coring  wood 

Casks,  machine •  • . 

Ciisks  and  barrel  headm^s 

•Drawing  knife 

Dye  womls,  rutting  and 
Fence  pickeii),  (-iitiing. 


*J  — '^'^•y'"^ N:wY:rk..:. iMar.  J. 


ha vine. 


X.  Y 


John  fi.  P«ll ,    ^   ,j    r" 

i^.nnnerKing Sotfield,  Conn  .  . 

Hiram  Andrews ^^ana«n,  Conn.  . 

iMward   Ruhard.s H.nt^hani,  Mass 

H.   Swift WaKhmgtnii, 

j.Tirheiim-,  S.  GiXKinch. 

'      and  G.  A.  Hart Ithi.n,    >•  ^  •■  •  •  •  • 

,        ,       .  'l)r  Grass   Fowler WaUuiptord     C-nn 

Gimlet,  forcing y  William  M.  Fowler IN-  Bnindford,  Conn 

^—'■^    ■*■■'  S.  C.  Bat«helorand  N.S.i  „     my 

Tl^,,m^,         W  atertown,    >.  Y  . 

Enos  and  Nelson  Arurd.  .W.-sifieH.^Mass.  . 

'chuck 'fo^:.'.' grr'^/'^'r 

Elihu  Smiiin 

Georse  Pa^e 

Erastus  M.  Shaw.. 

3.  C.  Chsnnell 

1  Samuel  B-  Btibcock. 

John  Hawkins 

Dry  id  Clirk 

'George  Page 

.'Oeorge  Pa!;e -  ■«    v 

.'J.  T.  Jones f,^''^'^^'P^"^.^^•• 

.  Lemuel   Hedge '""i^'^^^'^^^  '  ^'  '  * 

.  .Melrer  Tuells ^jl"-  ^-  5  ' '  •  y ' 

.  Lorrain  Curtis SheH.nrne,    N-  Y^ 

riamii^  m-t.....^ ,  Marti Mari«in  ronrUy,  la 

Pl«ur.g  machme L  f;«J^  D^mstable,  .<  H. 

PUwng  machme WiS  WrH;iw;.r.h. . . .  New  York...... 

Waning  machine W    u.n^  _    .  .Poughkeep..e  N 

t;  b':^;r-umb;;:V.::::V.::::!Ben,nnin  B.rk^r ClWorth.   Me. 


Gimlet,  dtc. 

Joint,  of  wood  work 

Lathe 

Xrivthe,  gripe 

Lalhs,  machine 

Mort'sing  machine. 

.  Mortising  machine 

Mortising  machine 

Mortising  machine 

J^ortisiDg  machine 

Mortunac  machine •  •  • 

Mortising  and  boring  machine 

Mortising  timber. ■ 

Pegs,  shoe > 

Planet  ;• • 

Plane,  TeroWing 
Planing  machine 


Mar.  23, 
Mar.    2, 

'June  2>», 
Aug.  10, 

'June  22, 

July     2, 

.1  April  28,. 


11 
i« 
II 

<( 


Mar.^0,  «« 
•Ort.  }2,  " 
JMa-r^l,    " 


!••■••••• 


,  .  .  Boston,  Maff". 

...Uhica,   N.  Y '^P'■^28, 

,.  Keene,  >'.  H Mar.  18, 

Wilbraham,  M  .?s.  .|Mar.  23, 

*.    .  DunHtftble,   N.  H..., June  16, 

.Oldslead,   N.   H 'June  16, 

. .  .kStockhndge,  Mass.  .June  20, 

,  .■Brooklyn,  Conn. . .  .'Sept.  14, 

...ICeene,  N.   H IM*^' i?' 

..'Keere,N.H,..,,..,Mar.2^. 

IMay  14, 

.June  2P, 

.IFeb.  10, 

.'June  16, 

.June  25, 

..^une25, 

..'Not.  1.5. 

Y.Feb.  17, 

...Jan.     C, 


it 

ii 

II 

<< 

It 

II 

i( 

tc 

•  I 

11 

II 

II 

II 

i( 

i( 

It 

It 

it 

it 
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t        WTKVTIOVS  Oa  Of  iCOTf  RIE«v 


Saw  for  felling  trees. 

43nw,  rotary 

fcfaiw,  straightening.. 


Sawing  machine . 


Sawing  limber. 


Sawing  wood 

^3a  n   ~IT11J1S     aSa     ••••••    ••••••*«•■• 

Oc»w  "ITlllIS  •■■■•  ••••••••••«•••• 

iSaw-mills v-«* 

CMl  w  "111  II  is  ■••••••••■•■•■•■««•« 

C^A^  'IIllllH    a.    •■    ■•    *.    •••    ••    •■    •■    ••    a 

SHW-niilla 

Saw-mills 

Saw-milh -  . . . 

Saw -mills 

Saw -mill,  blocks  for 

Siiw-mill,  crank 

Saw-mill,  cross-cutting 

Saw-mill,  dogs 

Saw-mill,  dogs 

Saw-mill,  endless  side  chain,  car- 
riages for 

fiaW<jull,  saw 

Screws,  cutting  wooden 

Shingles,  dressing 

Shingle  machine 

Shingles,  sawing 

Slitting  timber 

Staves,  sawing 

Staves,  sawuig 

Staves,  sawing  for  barrels 

"Veneers,  cutting 

Veneern,  laying  on  ogee  and  other 
mouldings.!. 


rATElTTKEa. 


Walter  Hunt 

Robert  S.  Thomaa. 

E.  Rathbun  and  W.  Tin 

ker 

Joseph    Peevy 

Joshua  Webb 

Joseph  Pinno,  jr , 

G.  W.  Black 

David  Washington  . . . . , 

Isaac  Read 

Daniel  Gerrish 

James  Sanders , 

W.  J.  McGhee 

T.  B.  Naylor , 

Simon  Willard 

Samuel    Gondy 

Era«tUH  Rathburn 

Bemamiii  F.  Snyder.... 

Rufus  Riker , 

Martin  Rich 

Phineas    Bennett 


James  Murray  . . . 

B.  K.  R-irkcr 

Joseph  Peevy . . . . 
N.  P.  Hawk  and  J. 
Tunis  J.  Burhyte. 

Jonathan  Hobbs,  jr 

R.  Betde  and  M.  Bucklin. 

Charle.«r  M.  Keller 

A.  Bard  and  S.  Hey  wood 

Cyrus  McGregor 

James  Hamilton 


John  Soule. 


RMIDENCE. 


New  York  city 

Rockingham,  .N.  C. 

Conneaut,  Ohio  . . . . 

Levant,   Maine 

Brooklyn,  Conn.  . . . 

Hanover,  N.  H 

Montgomery  CO., Te. 

Peru,  Mass 

Marshfield,   Mass  . . 

Boston,  Mass 

Alleghany  CO.,    Md. 
Columbus,   Geo..., 
Joncsville,  N.  C. . . , 
New  York  rity . ... 
Greenaburg,  Ky.  . . 
Connennt,    Ohio..., 

Elmira,    N.  Y 

Dexter,   Maine. ... 

lUii.-*,  N.  Y 

Ithica,  N.  Y 


I    or  PATBKT. 

Jan.     6,183« 
July     1,    " 


Baltimore,  Md 

Johnsbury,  N.  Y.. . 

Levant,  Mo 

KeyealUnion,  N.  Y 

Barton,    N.  Y 

Falmouth,  Maine. . , 

GraAon,  N.  H 

Washington,  D.  C, 
Lunenburg,    Mass., 

Newport,   N^.  H 

New  York  city. . . . 


July     1,  "> 

May  14,  "   t 

May  14,  " 

•April  21,  " 

Feb.     3,  " 

'Feb.  25,  •* 

Mar.    2,  " 

'April  11,  •« 

I  April  28,  " 

'May  14,  " 

June    2,  •* 

'June  30,  " 

'July     2,  " 

'AprilU,  " 

Sept.  29,  " 

IFeb.  20,  " 

'Feb.  25,  " 

'Feb.  25,  " 

'Ocl.    11,  "    . 

'Feb.    5,  " 

Jan.     6,  " 

'April  21,  •« 

July     1,  " 

Sept.  14,  " 

,  May  23,  " 

jJune  30,  •• 

iFeb.  20,  •• 

July     2,  ••  ' 

JNov.  10,  " 


New  Bedford,  Mass. 'Aug.  31,    •' 


CLASS   XV.— STONE    AND    CLAY    MANUFACTURES,  intluAfrg  Mathims  fer  Pottery, 
Glast  nvrnkinf,  Brick  making,  Drakng  ami  Prtparing  Stone,  Cement$,  mtd  other  B%»iliiing  Maie- 
,  rials. 


IKTENT10NS  OR  DICOTBRIS*. 


Brick  machine 

Brick  machine 

Brick  machine 

Brick  machine , 

Brick  mmilding 

Brick  press 

Gla5>s  case* 

Granite,  cutting  and  dressing 

Granite,  hammering  and    dressing 

Gypsum,  applied  to  cisterns 

Moulding  pottery 


PATSNTBEt. 


Stone,  catting 

Stone,  cutting  and  planing. 


John  Moffatt 

iNathaniel  Adams... 
'Gooding  Halloway  . 
jCalvin  Waterman.. , 
{James  Conpuck  .... 

iPhinea."*  Ball 

jThomasW.  WhiUey 

{John  D.  Buzzell 

I  William  Morse 

J.  tTimand  Clark  Mills 
J.C  Mi»ndall  and  R.  B 

■Rirketts 

J.  and  J.  Siitton 

A.ClarkandC.  H.  Boyn 

ton 


RE^rorvcE. 


Buffalo,  K.  Y 

'Newbury,  N.  Y 

'Montgomery  co..  Pa. 

,Bath,  Maine 

'Louisville,   Ky 

Mount  Vemnn,  O.. 
jPatcrson,  N.  J. .  .  .* 
JCnpe  Elixabpth,  Me. 
iConnnn,  Maine  . . .  . 
[New  York  city 


BATK 
•  r  PATENT. 


Mar.    8, 1R36 
April  13,     " 
April  21,    '• 
July     2,     " 
jHly     1, 
Mar.    3, 
'April  21, 
June    9, 
Sept.    5, 
iMar.    4, 


Masonvill^,    K 
Reading 


tnTilJ^,    Ky, 
ing,  N.  Y"^^ . 


tt 
t< 

<i 

14 
It 
•  t 


. ,  June  X,    " 
June  ao,    "   • 

'  /■ 


WsM      Stoc^bridge, 
I     Mass ijaiie  90,    " 


^ 
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CLAfiS    XVI.— LEATHER,  including    T;anning  and   Drtsnng,  Man^fae^ure   </  BooU,   Shmr 

SaddUry,  Hanuss,  tfe. 


INVEMTIOMS   OR  D11C0YERIK*. 


CATEHTKKS. 


E.  G.  Pbmeroy.. . . 
Hubbard  L.  Pierce. 


RESIDENCE. 


DATE 
«0F  I'ATENT. 


BooUl,  u-imping,  cLunps  for 

Boots,  crimpiiig,  cramp  for  . 

Boota,  crisping  legs j William  Gemsh 

Boots,   machine  for  turning  booti 

1^ .Thomas  ^.  Saadler.. 

Boota,  trees ''M-  Matthews. ... .. . . 

Boots,  tucking  machine. Sherburne  C.  Blodget 

Boots,  turning 'Peletiah  Stevenl 

Boot  and  shoe  soles,  cutting jJonathnn  Hill • 

Glazed  leather E.  G.  Adams 

Hameaa,  horse  collars John  Hopkinson. ... 

HamcM,  horse  collars,  forming. .  .6.  Warner  and  Robinson 

HarneM,  neU,  fly  for  horses Henry  Korn 

Harness,  pod,  efaBllc  water  proof.  |A.  Deitz 

HarneM,  riveting William   Dukehart 

Hides,  unhairing James  Banks 

Mail  bags,  boll  for Ira   Atkins 

Rolling  leather J-  M.Lau-hlind:  H.  Hill 

Saddles jBenjamin  Kraft. 


Newark,  Ohio Oct.      4,1838 

St.  Johnsbury,  Vt..!June25,    " 
Poland,  Maine 'Feb.  18,    "    * 


Saddiea Otho  W.  S.  Callihan  . 

Saddles   and  collars :Ebenezer  Hale 

Saddles,  elastic | William  McCormick. 

Saddles,  ladies' :M.  Jenkins 

Saddle*,  side 1 E.  Bridewell 

Saddles,  spring jPeler  Crim 

Saddles,  spring iWilliam  Duchlnan. . . 

Sikddles,  trees ^Andrew  R.  McBride. 

Shaving  leather jHerkimer  Johnson. .. 

Shoe  making  machine J.  Hall 

Shoe,  over Daniel  H.  Bond 

Tanning Henry  Lochier 

Tanning Laban   Emery 

Tanning -•  ».., Simeon  Heath 

Tanning,  bark  for Dai.iel  Williams 

Trunks,  travelling Washington  Sweetzer 

Tcunka,  valises,  Ac i^J?}^  ^  Noble 

Tnuiks,  valiaes,  &c "■""        " 


Spencer,  Moss !?^o»-   8, 

Wayne,  Ohio Feb.  25, 

Rowley,    Mass June  H, 

Stoughton,  Mass..  .'!Mar.    4,- 

Billerica,  Mass 'Mar.  31, 

Decatur,  Ga June  30, 

Warren  county,  0..  Jan.  23, 
Cariajoharie,  N.  Y.  .IJune  22, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.... July    2, 

Albany  N.  Y [Oct.    14, 

Baltimore,  Md JMar.  30, 

Dixmont,  Maine  ...June  30, 

Hanover,  N.  H jFeb.  17, 

Sunderland,  Vt ! April 28, 

Reading,  Pa j  June  20, 

Staunton ,  Va [July     1 , 

New  York,  N.  Y..  .jJan.    20, 

Bath  county,  Ky June  20, 

Attica,  N.Y July     1, 

Bardstown,  Ky Nov.  26, 

Wayne6itown,'Pa.. .  'April 28, 
Morc^antown,  Pa. .  .'Aug.  31, 
Williamson  CO.,  Te.  Feb.     5, 

Brooklyn,  Conn June  16, 

N.Bridgewater,Mass|May  6, 
Canterbury,  Conn.  .June  30, 

Lancaster,  Pa 'Mar.  18, 

New  York Mar.  17, 

Pike,  N.  Y May  23, 

Boston,   Mass 'Feb.     5, 

Portsmouth,  N.  H..  July  1, 
Pittsfield,  Masfl Jan.   15, 


K  , 
It  ' 

'•  i, 
l(  « 

(t 

♦•  1 
It  ' 

it 

•M 
It 

i( 

"  i 
11 

It  • 

(t 

'*  \ 

"■  i 

It  I 

"  I 

'*  f 

::i 

-I 
It . 

i« ' 

It  ; 


William  Brown |Brooklyn,  N.  Y July     1,    "i 


CLASS  XVn.— HOUSEHOLD  FURNTTURE,  .Va<r«n««  and  Implements  fmr  DomesHe  Pwyt)$f 
incJw*iig  Wmhing  Mackmes,  Brtad  and  Oraeker  Machinet,  FeaUwr  Drtatmg,  Sre. 


nrrurnoifi  or  diicoteriei. 


FATZKTBCS. 


rkiidekcc. 


DATS 

or  rATurr. 


and    B. 


Bed-bug,  destroying j.  Britain  Garrand, 

B«ds,  spring,  spirml JM.    F.    Moody 

I     Eastman ; 

Badstaads f^"na«  Maguii;t \ 

Bfidsteads ChriiHian  Knisejcy , 

Bedstead,  cot (Samuel  Clarke 

Bedstead  fastenings Ira  McLaughlin 

Chairs,  ewiy lAndrew  Wot.d . 

Cracken  and  biscuit,  cutting lEoh.  Trendwall. .? 

Crarkers,  cutting  and  rolling W.  R-  Niven» 

Cutting  appiea,  and  paring .John  W.  Haither. ...... 

Cuttinr  m«at J  •  Master  and  S.  Smith . . 

' Cutting  sausage  meat .\mbrooe  Henkel 

Cutting  vegetables Austin  H-  Robbina . . . . . . 


Marysville,  Tenn. . .  Mar.  12,183* 


Northamntonj  Mass, 
Philadelpnia,  Pa. . . , 

Meadrille,  Pa 

New  York 

Sunderland,  Vt.  . . ., 
Charleetown,  Va. . . . 

■New  York 

New  York ■ 

Bedford  count v,Va 
Megentown,  Pa... 
New  Market,  Va.. 
Denmaik,  N.  Y... 


ApriI13,  "11 

Jan.   15,  •'     , 

June  16,  "     S 

Mar.  23,  "  i| 

April  28,  "   . 

June  28,  "  I 

May  18,  "|, 

Mar.    2,  '*  j 

Feb.     3,  "  ' 

.June    2,  '*  I 

.  Feb.    13,  •*  I 

.May    C,  '* 
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2$ 


"Cutting  vegetables - 

Dough  machine , 

Feathers,  cleaning.. 

Feathers,^  dressing 

Fiaihers,  dressing 

Feathers,  dressing 

Feathers,  dressing 

Feather?,  dressing 

Feiiibers,  dressing 

Feaiherc,  renovator 

Mattresses,  bolsters,  &c 

S,irking  bottom 

W.ishing  machine i . .' 

Washing  machine 

Washinj:  machine 

Washing  machine 

Washing  machine , 

Washing  machine 

Washing  machine 

Washing  machine 

Washing  machine 

Washing  machine 

Washing  machine 

Washing  machine 

Water,  pressing  from  clothes , 


Henry  Melliah 

D.  ind  T.  Skackford... 

Daniel  K.  Hall 

Samuel  Keplinger 

Elam  Wilbur 

Billy  and  Alanson  Todd 

George  Reynolds 

Benton  P.  Coston 

F.  P.  Knowlton ' 

J.  W.  Post  and  R  Collier' 
A.  Salisbury  and  J.  Uram 

L.  L.  Well's ' 

Joab  H.  Hubbard 

Luther  Davis \ 

John  S.  Geer 

Albion  P.  Arnold ! 

E.  Y.  Watson 

Charles  Merriman I 

Henry  Souder 

L.  R."  Prince 

Amory  Davidson  .... 

Amos  Larcum 

William  Newton  .... 

James  H.  Little 

Caleb  Angevine 


Walpole,  N.  M.... 

Westbrook,  Conn. 

New  York 

Baltimore,  Md .... 

(Jeneva,  N.  Y 

Marietta,  Ohio  .... 

East  Hartford,  C»  . 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  .. 

Clermont,  N.  H... 

Baltimore,   Md. .  . . 

Troy,  N.  Y 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Bloomfield,  Conn.. 

Norwich,  Conn. .  .  . 

Norwich,  Conn..  . . 

Readfield,  Maine.. 

Albany,  N.  Y 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Strasburg,   Pa j  April 

Beverly,    Mass JMay 

Littleton,     "      June 

Jun* 
July 
July 
Feb. 


June 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

May 

May 

June 

July 

Mar. 

July 

April 

Jan. 

P'eb. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

April 


Troy,  N.Y 

Warren  county,  0. 
Skaneateles,  N  .  Y. . 
New  York  city  . .  . , 


25,1836 

2,  " 
12,  " 
12,  " 
18, 

6. 
23, 
28, 

2, 

2, 

1. 
13, 

6, 
12, 

2, 
12, 
23, 
21, 
21, 
H, 
11, 
16, 

1, 

2. 
25. 


It 
II 

II 
u 
i< 
11 
II 
<i 


ii 
<i 
(I 


CLASS  XVIII.— ARTS,  POLITE,  FINE,  AND  ORNAMEN^TAL,  including  Mtisic,  Painting, 
J  Seydpturty  Engrav\ng^  Books,  Paper,  PrixUing,  Binding,  Jtvtlry,  ^c. 


IMVBMTIOKt  OR  DIICOTERIEI. 


Pencil  ca«e  and  pen 

Pencil,  everpointed,  open  case. 

Pinno-forte 

Piano-forte 

Piano-forte 


PATENTEE!. 


REIICEICE. 


Henry   Withers JNew  York  city... 

Jacob  J.  Lounds Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

John  Pethick JMt.  Morris,  N.  Y. 

Isaar  Clark ICincinnaii,  Ohio. . 

H.   Hartye jBallimore,  Md. 


DATE 
OF  PATEKT. 


Mar.  19, 183S  "^^ 
Sept.  22,    " 
Feb.  12,    " 
Mar.    2,    " 
.Mar.  12,    " 


Printing  press J.  Lemuel  Kingsley New  York ..iMar.  2, 

Printing  precs Hfzekiah  Camp iTrenton,  Ohio iMar.  4*, 

Printing  press,  hand jF.  J.  Austin New  York ;Oct  8 

Prinung  press,  power Ilsaac  Adams 'Beaton,  Mass iMar.  2^ 


CL.\SS  XIX.— FIRE-ARMS  and  hn^,lementa  of  War,  and  parU  thenof,  ineiuding  tlu  Manufactt 

of  Shot  and  GvnpiMcder. 


IKVRNTieVI    OR    DIICOTeRIK.<<. 


PATEKTEES. 


Cannon  for  chain  ahol.. JF^dwin    Gordon 

Cannon,  malleable  iron |George  W.  Chapman 

C4i..norj,  traverse  board William  H.  Bell 

Cniuioi),  rent John  W.  Cochran.. . . 

Fire-arms „ Samuel  Colt 

L)ck,  gun ^ 1  Samuel  Morrison 

Lw.k,  gun  aad  pistol 

Pimols 


REIIDENCB. 


DATE 
or  PATRVT. 


Hingham,  Mass.  . .  .  Feb.    17, 183C 

New  York June  16,    " 

Waahing^n,  D.  C.JMay  14,    " 

Lowell,  Ma59 Mar.  23,    ** 

Hartford,  Conn jFeb.  25,    " 


..., Milton,  Pa Feb.   10, 

JohntKin  Marsh jEast   Dorset,  Vt July     1, 

B.  imd  B.  M.  Darling. . .  Bellingham,  Maas.  .'April  13, 
Stock,  gna,  lathe  for ^Abner  Town ;.' Woodbury,  Vt Feb.  25, 
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CLASS  XX.-SURQICAL  AND   MEDICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  kuMimg  TnmM,  Dental 
.  hkatrvmmU,  Bmtkimg.Arfmrmhm,8re. 


t 

V 


OfTKMTiaNt  •&  DIICOTBIUKS. 


PATIVTtlBi. 


Bones,  setting,  apparatus  for. . . 

Lancet,  reToTving 

Splints,  for  fractures 

Syringe,  injecting 

Thigh,  fractured,  apparatus'  foi. 

Tooth  extractor ~  •  •  • 

Truss 

Truss 


James  H.  Willard  . 
T.  H.  Harrison  . . . 

Enoch  Thomw 

Joseph  Ralph 

Samuel  Walston . . , 
Moses  R.  Hanson. 
F.  H.  Newman.. . . 
John  W.  Newson.. 


Truss  for  hernia, Wm.  Adair 

Truss  for  hernia ^ 1Imu»«  Thompsou. 


Brown  Elm,  Ohio.. . 
New  Egypt,  N.J... 
New  Athens,  Ohio. . 

New  York 

Vincentown,  N.  J.. 
Bangor,  Maine.. . . 
Huntsville,  Ala. . . . 

New  York 

Pleasant  HUl.Ky.. 
Bratlleborough,  Vu 


DATS 

or  rkTEtn. 


June  11. 1836 
June  20,    " 
Mar.    8, 

Feb.  35, 
July     2, 

[Mar.  12, 
Feb.  25, 
June  20, 
Feb.  17, 
IJuly     1, 


c< 
<l 
l( 
l< 


'      ^       ■  I 

CLASS  XXI.— WEARING  APPAREL,  JirticUt  fcr  the  Toikt,  Sfc.^inchukfig  InitrvmtnU  for 

Manvfodiviring. 


I!»TEVTIO?iS  OR  DISCOTEEIES.  j  P4TKMTEES. 


Combs,  metallic * 

Combsf  metallic 

CorsMs,  ringn,  &c.,  grooTes  In  . . . 

Razor  case  and  sharpener ^ 

Shears,  tailors' •  •  • 

Stock,  for  the  neck,  shaping 

Sunjenders,  manufacturing,   gum- 

clastic •.•«.•• 

Hmkniag,  art  of.. 


H.  Dyrell 

Richard  A.  I»m 

Charles  Buckland.. 
E.  M.  Pomeroy. . . 
Richard  Fitzgerald. 
Thomas  Goiwrum. 

: Ransom  Warner.  . , 
t James  Twisltr,  jr . . 

I 


RESIDENCE. 


New  York 

Bristol,  Conn 

Middletown,  Conn.. 
Wallingsford,  Conn . 
Elizabeth t©wn,  N.J, 
New  York. 


New  York  city . . . 
HagerstowB,  Md. 


DATE 
OP  PATEKT. 


June  20, 1836 

July     1,  " 

June    2,  " 

Oct.    19,  •• 

AprU28,  " 

July     1,  •• 

Mar.  18,  " 

July     1,  " 


■\ 


CLASS  XXII.— MISCELLANEOUS. 


1^    OTTUmOMS  OR  DISCSTBRIKI. 


PATBIfTKEl. 


Coftns,  metallic James  A.  Gray . 

Com  luuks,  slitting  .......  ^ J^  Barrett. . . . . 

Traps,  for  rats,  Ac .iThomas  Neill. . . 


RESIDENCE. 


DATS 

OP  rATurr. 

Richmond,  Va June  11,1836 

Balumore,  Md AprU91,    " 

HerkersviUe,  Ohio..lJan.  23,    " 
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ALPHABETICAL    LIST 

OF  PERSONS  WHOSE   PATENTS   HAVE   EXPIRED    DURING   THE   YEAR   18M, 
WITH  THEIR  INVENTIONS  OR  DISCOVERIES  AND  CLASS. 


PATENTEES. 


IMVEVTIOS'S    OR    DLTOVERIF.!" . 


CLAII. 


Abbot,  John Horse  power  .  . 

Adams,  Amos I  Hnrse  power  .  . 

Adams,  Nathaniel I  Brick  machine. 

Adams,  E.  G 'Glazed  leather . 


Printing  pres.s,  power 

Truss  lor  hernia 

Ovens  


Cutting  gni.ss 


Adams,  Isaac. 
Adair,  William  . . . 
Akins,  William  H. 

Allen,  Henry 

Allen,  Adna |Hoe ;tf" 

Allen,  Heftry 'Seeding,  cottni  p]«ntpr 

Alger,  Cyrus JBIocks,  sheaveH  of.. . .  . 

Allen,  Henry IWnter  wheel 

Alien,  J.  B {Packing  tobarco 

Ames,  Benjamin .^ys^.jOvens,  reflerting 

Ames,  John .jSteam,  generating 

Andrews,  SolomoA Look,  door 


Cooking  stove 

Grate,  parlor 

Casks  and  liarrel  hendincis 

Water,  pressing  from  dotlies , 

Wool,  hair,  &c.,  forming  web,  Ar. 

Cooking  stove 

Washing  m.trhine 

iWheel  hub.s. 


Andrews,  E.  and  S.  Austin 

Anderson,  William 

Andrews,  Hiram 

Angevine,  Caleb 

Arnold,  J.  and  G.  G.  Bishori. 

Arnold.  Wm.  A 

Arnold,  Albion  P 

Aiherton,  John 

Atkins,  Ira ; |Mail  bags,  l>oIt  for 

Austin,  F.  J IPrinting  press,  hand 

Averill,  Isaac {Garden  hoe 

Arery,  William |Fuel,  saw  dust 

Avord,  Enos  and  Nel.son |Lathe 

Bjildwin,  J.  C 'Corn  shelling 

Bamett,  Ezra Cutting  scythe 

Baldwin,  Cyrus  B JHulIing  clover  seed 

Barclny,  Hu|:h jThrashmg  machine 

Baily,  J.  ana  J.  Sprinkle ^ Thrashing  machine 

Bacon,  Jonathan Window  spring,  fastener 

Bamum,  H.  L Light  and  neat,  generating  . . .  . , 

Barnum,  D.  B Heating  water  machines 

Baldwin,  M.  W Steam,  generating 

Bassvtt,  Nathan Compass,  surveying 

Barker,  J .Blowpipe,  for  furnace 

Baxter,  Thomas j  Hydrostatic  press. .  . .  *. 

Barton,  Thomas  C Pump,  suction 

Barrett,  Jonathan  F tPackmg  flour 

Badger,  O ! Horse  power,  endless  rhaia,  &r, 

Babbet,  Benjamin iMotion,  rerjprorntin? 

Batchelor  and  Thomas Joint  of  wood  work . . .  „ 

Babcock,  Samuel  E Mortising  machine 

Barksr,  Benjamin 'Saw,  belt  for  timber 

Barker,  B.  K Saw-mill  saw 

Bard  &,  Hey  wood Suives,  sawins 

Banks,  James Hides,  unhairin^' 

Barrett,  Asa.' Corn  husks,  slitting 

Belt,  Ci-aa.  R Seeding,  corn  planter 


XIII. 

XIII. 

XV. 

XVI. 

XVIII. 

XX. 

V. 

I. 
I. 
I 

VII. 

XI 
XII 
V. 

VI. 

"    II. 

V. 

V. 

XIV. 

XVII. 

III. 

V. 

XVII. 

X. 

XVI. 

XVIII 

I. 

V. 

XIV. 

f  I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
II. 

IV. 
V. 

VI. 
VIII. 

XI. 

XI. 

XI. 
XII. 
XIII. 
XIII. 
XIV. 
XIV 
XIV 
XIV, 
XIV 
XVI 
XXII. 
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PATEMTKBS. 


ISTEWTIONS    Oil    »ISCOyERIE*<. 


Beam,  Michael ^^"^.'  """l?"  J''*!"" 

Bedee,  Thomas Thrashing  >)ftchir« 

Beaumont,  George Thrasfcinj  Machine 

Beane,  Jonathan Winnowing  Machine 

Bennett,  James S^*^*""  "  •," 

Beebe.-Stephen ; WagoB   tiltin- 

Bennett,  Phineaii baw-milU,  dogs 

Beale  &  Bucklin Slminj  timber.. .... ...  • 

BeU,  William  H Cannon,  traverse  board 

Blair,  Henry,  (colored  man) Seeding,  cotton  planter 

BlAke.  P.  and  E.  W Locks,  mortise 

Blackmar,  John I^?°7''  ^"V'."*^'*''  •'^'■•.-    ■•: '.• ' 

Blanchard,  Thomas Blocks,  ship  s,  cutting  sheaves,  &c 

Blanchard,  Thomas Bk,ck«,  .hip  .=.,  and  dead  eyes   &r    . .    .. . . 

Blanchard  Thomaa 'Blocks,  ship  s,  finishn.;.  wooden  shraves  . 

Blanchard,  Thomas Blocks,  ship V,  forming  end  meces,  &c.  . . . 

Blanchard,  Thamaa Blocks,  ship  s,  formine;  or  shaping,  Ac. . . 

Blanchard,  Thomas B  '>cks,  ship  .,  mortismg   &c    .    

Blanchard,  Thomas S^^^"'  ^^'f"  "'  "'^'J"^  P'?"    '  ^ 

Blanchard,  Thomas  . . .' Blocks,  ship  s,  rounding  ed-e«,  &<: 

Blanchard,  Thomas Blocks,  ship  «,  tackle,  &c 

,  Blanchard,  Thomas Dead  eyes,  <Sdc. 

Blanc,  Jetin 1>Ut^\i  drainer 

Black.G.  W Saw-miUs 

Blodget,  Sherburne  C iBoots,  tucking  machine 

Boyden,  Benjamin  F Hoe  cast  iron 

Boyd,  George  C SeediBfi;,  corn  planter,  &c.. 

Boyden,  Wm.  P Iron  and  steol,  making 

Boston  &  Bryant • Mineral  water,  soda  founUin 

Bond,  Daniel  H ^^ot-  over. 

Briees  <fe  Carpenter .* Cutting  and  thrashing 

Brown,  Eleazer J Thrashing  machine 

Brainard,  M.  M Gougts,  making. 

Brocltway,  J Spoons,  silver,  mill 

Brooks,  Adam Siljc,  wmding 

Brooks,  Adam ^ :^i"f.  l*»nding,  &c 

Brayton,  William  P Spmmng  cotton  , ^  • 

BrowB,  Valentine Canate,  lock.^  gnlea 

Brown,  Valentine Canafc,  lock.x,  indicator 

Brown,  William  F ^ jWater  wheel 

Bridewell,  E ^'''^'^^'  ""^^ 

Brown,  William Trunks,  valises 

Bun&Carriel Rags,  dusung 

Burffess,  William Flre-p  ace 

Buck,  Reuhen Fire-flace.. 

Burt,  William  A 7™^  meridian,  finding 

Bucklin  <fe  Jacobs Tunneling  nrers 

J  Burkhyte,  Tunis,  J , JSh male  machine  ••••••••. 

Buzell,   John  D 'Graidte,  cutting  and  dressiug 

Buckland,  Charles ;Cor8ew,  rings,  (fee 

Carpenter,  Warren •  ^oni,  hulling 

Carpenter,  Warren Corn,  Shelter 

Caaoon.  WHlinm  P P'oVf^  •• 

Campbell,  William ^.^' 1"^; ; 

Calvert,  William  W Wool  or  flax,  comber 

Carmichael,  William   M Stovts  .....  •• 

Campbell,  H.   R. . : . .'. ^«fam  engine,  locr.motive 

Carpenter,  F !Stea«i  engine,  rotary 

Carr,  Job ' Steam,  generating 

CaproD,0.  H.and  G.  Barton, jr Sulky  seat.... 

Card,  Charles  V Pump,  frictionless 

Carey,  William ,, Saw,  belt 

CaUihan,  0\hp  W.    S Saddles 

Camp,  Hezekiah I.""*'""  P"""" 

Chandler  &  Ranger Ploi«h , .  •• . .  - 

ChaflTee    E.  M Caorttchouc,  application,  &c 

Chapin,'  Nathan. , Pump,  forcing 
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PATENTEEl. 


Press,  hay. 

Power,  endless  chain,  &c. 
Mortising  machine  ...... 

Cannon,  malleable  iron  . . 

Thrashing  machine , 

Gin,  cotton 

Extracts,  making 

jLead,  white 

'Fire,  extinguishing 


Cham>>erlain  4  Cleffin 

Clievrier ,    Lewis 

Channel,  J.  C. ..... . 

Chapman,  Creorfe  W 

Cleaveland,    Porter. . . 

Clark,  Henry 

Close  &  Sanford 

Clark,  Edward.'. 

Clowe.^,   Lsaac 

Clark,  Aaron |Steam  engine,  rouiry 

Clark,  David jMortising  machine 

Clark  <fe   Boynton Stone,  cutting  and  plaiiinir  . 

Clark,  Samuel 'Bedstead,  cot T . . . , 

Clark,  Isaac iPiano  forte 

Concklin,  John  C {Harrow,  press '.'.*.." 

Cole,  Lewis iHuUing  rice 

Cooper,    James IThrashing  machine 

Cockran,  J Andirons,  bars 

CooTer,  \Villiam 'Latch,  mortise ,'. . 

Conant,  Abel JLock,  door 

Couillard,  S  ,  jn jFlax  and  hemp,  4c.,  combing 

Comins,  John  P jLoom,  power,  and  taking 

Couillard 's,  S.,   assiguees. .  .* iWool,  combing , 

Cooper,  Peter |SaIt,  supplying. \ ." 

Cochran,  R.  G iCooking  stove 

^*"=|»™"'  John iPropelling  paddles  for  boats 

.  Cook,  Tobias jRaising  vessels 

Coleman,  Spencer Axletrees  for  carriages,  dc. 

Coster  &  Pennypacker [Horse  power 

Coppuck,  James |Brick,  mouldiiig. . . . . ..'. . .  \ 

Cosion,  Benton  P Feathers,  dressing 

Cochran,    John  W 

Colt,  Samuel 

Cram,    H... 

Cralle,  Richard  K . 

Cram,  Smith 

CVnm,   Smith 

Crim,  Peter 

Currier,   E.G.... 
Carrier,   E.  G 


!•••«■ 


up  motion 


Cannon,  vent 

Fire-arras 

Screwi,  cutting  wood,  &c  . 

Salt,  manufacturing 

Breakers,  cylindrical 

Car,  taking  over  elevations 

Saddles,  spring 

Cooking  sto\e  . . 

Cooking  stove  . , 

Curtis,  James-F Spark  catcher. . 

Curtis,  Lorrain Planing  machine 

Dalkener,  John Plough 

Davis,  William '.'.'.'.'.'. lOres,  scrMning'and  washing 

Dkv,  Moses iSpinnuig  hemp,  die 

Daholl,  Ezekiel jStoves,  foou 

Dawley,  A.  S iSisam  engine 

Davis  4,   Ashdown...  "" 

Davis,  Sampson 

Djvis,  Luther 

Davidson,  Araory  . . . 
Darling,  B.  and  B.  M 

Dennison,  Rufus 

Dexter,  GJeorge  B. .. . 

Debit,  William 

Deitz,  A 


Douglass,  Beriah iCooking 


|Car J  rail-road 

Pumps,  vibrating 

Washing  machine 

Washing  machine 

Pistols 

Smut  machine 

Hats,  water-proof,  silk 

Rags,  desniru: r. 

Harness  pad,  elastic  water-proof. 


Dougla.s8,  Beriah 
•Diuilap,  JeiTerson  . 
Dunham,  Isaac  . . . 
Duff  A  Muri>hy  ... 
Dukehart,  William 
Duchman,  William 

Durell,  H 

Drunimond,  John  . 

F.astman,  J.  S 

Eckuls,  James  H.. 


s(ove. 


Stove*,  parlor 

Candles,  moulds 

Lamps,  light-houve  burner 
Valve,  puppet,  raising  . . . . 

Haniess,  riveting 

Saddles,  spring 

Combs,  meulllc , 

Cutting  gra.«s 

|<^ullivatnr 

iConiugu,  ii'ie  yarns,  4<-.  . , 
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ry&TKMTSKR. 


IMTKNTIONS    OR  DISCOTERIBI. 


Kinr,  H.  and  J.  W. 
ifly.W.T.        ... 

ITiXfrt.  Benjamin  . . . 
Bpr,  Wi]lian>  L.  . . 

EnMry,  Laban 

Va^f  Robert 

filhendge,  Samuel  . . 

Kicrctt,  Joseph 

Vkriee,  John 

VWming,  William. . . 

Fntcuson,  J.  C 

WiAhmrdu  F.  A 


>./r. 


Thrtishing  machine • 

Spinnir.g,  npindle  and  flier 

8team  engine,  iofomotiTe  and. rail-roads... 

Pump,  forcing 

Water  wheel 

Tannirig  .  ■ 

Smut  machine 

Mill  stone*,  picks .• 

Straw  cutter '. •  • 

Plough 

Cordage  and  rope • 

Plon^li,  wliefi • .  • 

Furnaces,  for  warming  buildings. . .  .-,.  .  . 


CLASl. 


Fkkhardt,  F.  A JSiove* 


FkziWtrick,  Edward 
Vitegerald,  Daniel  .. . 
Ffa^erald,  Daniel  .. . 
Itegerald,  Richard. . 
FUadera  &  Rathburn 

Flint  db  Mills 

netcher,  John  C Lamps,  reflecting 

FBntA  Mills Gypsum,  applied 

FOTties.  Charles. Paper  makmg 

F«wler,  WilUam Spinning,  ropine:,  roiuui 

Paroe    Clark *• | Wheels,  confininfi:  carnage  to 


Br>ats,  to  be  used  under  water. 

Hors«  power 

Horse  power ■ 

Shears,  tailors' -•  •  • 

Winrmwing  wheat 

Gypsum,  applied  to  cisterns  . . 


to  cisterns , 


Fowler,  De  Graj»se 

Fowkr,  Wm .  M 

Wnwh,  Maynard •  • 

FWeytag,  Michael 

F^oier,  Blanchard  and  Gill 

FViak,  HarTey 

Ftwenaan,  S.  H 

Owactt,  James  M 

Ctanett,  Samuel Water  wheel  . . 

Ony^  Ira Planing  machine 

dairand,  Briuin I  Bedbug,  destroying 


&c. 


Gimlet,  forging 

Grimlets,  Su- 

Stove*,  rotary  c^ps, 

Ice  bi^paker 

Stove* 

Grate  flume •.  •  ■* 

Reguhttirig  speed  wheel  for  grirrt  mills. 
CuUitator ■ 


Chnisb, 


Constructing  vessels  .. 
Grist  mill,  for  cutting. 

Mill,  metallic 

Saw,  mills 

Boot*,  crimping  legs. 


Plough. 

Grates,  cooking 

Horse  power 

~  self-motive 

Thn»hing  and  cleaning  cloverseed 


Daniel 

dwTuh,  Wm 

Ckaory,  Joseph  6 
€«msh,  Daniel  . . 

OcRuh,  Wm .  •    .. 

€foer,  John  S ,  Washing  machine 

«»iba,  Joshua Plough 

Oihian,  Elias jOmtment  for  cancer 

CHraud,  John  J.  . .  ^     -  - 

•Oaben,  Charles  G 

Oinud,  J.J •   •  jiPower, 

€l«e4year,  John 

C^sborough',  Nicholan I  Thrashing  machine. . . 

CbMaing,  Frederick JHatii,  palm  leaf 

'OmAi,  Aaron Dying  hata 

qoidy,  Samuel Siiw  mills 

ChMMon,  Edwin ; 'Canilon  for  chain  shot 

'QMdrum,  Thomiw '• Stoek  for  neck 

Ch»y,  Albert  W.. . 

OflMBleaf,  Win.  C 

Qsanfner,  John  L.  . 

GMenleaf,  Wm.  C 

Cheenleaf,) Daniel. . 

^on^er.  Cheater. 

Clay,  Jameti  A.. . 

Gvyon,  H.  G 


Com  sheller 

Cutting  graKs 

Milk,  preserving.. 

Seeding  grain,  sowing  .. 
Hate,  elastic,  ventilaiUng 

Cooking  stove « .. . . 

Cofflns,  metallic.  ..$.... 

Pre«,  lever 

Churn 


HaiMicM,  Amos ,       ,       ■ 

Hmjnea,  Richard Bolt  and  spike,  drawing. 

IIjuTington,  Daniel Firo-uroof,  safe 

Hall  &  Chase |Wi«dow  shutter,  faiitening. . . 

Barris<Hi,  Alexandt\r Furnaces  and  boiler  coHibmed 
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XVI. 

I. 

XIII. 

I. 

I. 
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I. 

V. 

V. 

VII. 

XIII. 

XIII. 

XXI. 

I. 

IV. 

V 

XV. 

III. 
III. 

X. 

XIV. 

XIV. 

V. 

VII. 

V. 

XI. 

XIII. 

I. 

XI. 

XIV. 

XVII. 

VII. 

XIII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XVI. 
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III. 
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XXII. 
XII. 

I. 
II. 
II. 
II. 
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1 

II 


INTENTIOKI    OR   DISCOTERItl. 


Daniel  K '.. . .  \. jFeathers, 


Stoves,  Franklin 

Water  conveying  .... 

Mill 

Mortising  machine  . . . 
Shingles,  dressing.  •  •  • 

Veneers,  cutting 

Brick  machine 

Saddles  and  collars. . . 
Shoe  making  machine . 
Cutting  npplefi,  (^r.  . . 


cleaning. 


Harryman,  John 

Hant,  Samuel  . . .  .\ 

Hannan,  John,  jr.  .\ 

Hawkins,  John 

Hawk  dt  Keyes , ... . 

Hamilton,  James \. . . 

Halloway,  Gooding /^. 

Hale,  Ebeue^er '. 

Hall,  J 

Hatcher,  J.  W 
Hall, 

Hartye,  H jPiano  forte, 

Harrison,  T.  H .\  . . .  ILancet,  revolving 

Hanson,  Muses  R »,.  .Tooth  extractor 

Hedges,  Isaac  A ;^!Corn  sheller 

Hendrirk,  II .^oom,  power,  imd  taking  up  motion  . 

Heintzelman,  J.J 'Stoves,  air  warmer 

Hendricks- A,  Elwtl! Stoves  and  fire-place 

Hess,  David jRaisW  water  by  weight 

Hwdge,  Lemuel jPlane,  revolving. 

Heath,  Simeon Tanning, » 

Henkel,  Ambrose 'Cutting  sa\iBag?  meat 

Hibbard,  H iP*"."'?  conij^sition 

Higeins,  Charles ICooking  stove. 

Hinds,  Ball  &.  Pike 'Water,  nnplylAg 

Hitchcock,  Wm jWater  wheel 

Hill,  Jonathan Boot  and  shoe  koIcX.  cutting 

Hopper  &.  Doughty '.  |  Hulling  cloverseed  .\ 

Howe,  H.  P ". 'Piiper,  cylinders  for  drying 

Howe,  Iler.ry JPeper  drying .^. 

Hu'Uind,  Homer Lend,  white \. 

Howard,  John  C IGrates,  sliding \ 

H^tchki.ss,  Gideon 'Propelling  boKt.s,  &r ^ 

Houston,  J.  A.  Hinman,  and  J.  Ingraham.iDocK,  dry \. ..  . 

Home,  David 'HydrantH ....>.. 

Horton,  John ; Balance,  plalforin \^., 

Hobbs,  Jonathan,  jr Shingles,  &c.,  sawing  .• : 

HopkinsoR,   John Harness,  horse  collars 

Hubbard,  J.  M Beehive 

Hull,  Alonzo  G » J  Wrench,  screw , 

Hungerfoid,  N^ell Springs,  carriage 

Hunt,  Walter ^Saw  for  felling  tries 

Hubbard,  Joab  H , Washing  uiadiine 

Hyde,  James. « Straw  cutter 

Ingham,  John 'Steam  engine,  roUiry,  reacting 

Ives,  Joseph Clocks 

Ives,  James  S 'Spring  for  clocks 

Ives,  Richard  A .' Combs,  metallic . 

Jackson,  Samuel Churn  dash 

Jemeaon,  W.  W ^ |Hat«,  blocking 

Jennings,  Isaiali Turpenthie,  spirits,  extracting 

Jennings,  Isaiah | Lamps 

Jennings,  Isaish Steam,  generating , 

Jenkins,  Elias 'Cider  mill 

Jenkins,  M .'Saddles,  ladies' 

Jones,  William   R |  Drills  for  metal 

Jones,  J.  T Plane 

Johnson,  Herkimer ~ 'Shaving  h-nther 

Johnson,  George ,  » ! Kitchen  ranges 

Jones,  Adrian [Stoves,  anthracite  coal 

Keane,  William jScrew,  manufacturing 

Kelsey,  Mellville, 
Keith,  Eldwin. . . , 
Kettell  &  Wright 

Iverr  <t  Hotiver Distilling. 

Kendall,  Jonas,  a-nsignee  of  J.  Perkins  . . .  .!Cooking  stove 
Kfniner,  Samuel Rudders 


Wir«  cap. 

Gin,  cotton,  prates  .... 

Hats,  bodies,  siiffeninj;. 
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TXTltStBUt. 


•r 


Water  wheel 

Stav|«,  sawing. . . . 
Feathers,  dressing. 


-Kende,  Charlen. .. 
Keller,  Charles  M . 
Keulin^r,  Samuel 

£ile,  Conrad JLooOi,  weaving  .<itnck'n 

Kidder,  Levi Cemfnt,  hydraulic 

Kidder,  Levi Weils,  corern  of 

King,  SuTivner Caslcs,  machine , 

Kingiley,  J.  Lemuel Printing  prett-s 

Knapp,  Lewis iBuildingg,  constructing 

Knight,  Isaac , iBuildingH,  atorea,  &<- 

Knowles,  pfazard |  Power,  alternate  motion,  by  contraction  and 

I     expansioR  of  metal.s 

Knisely,  Christian  .<...<; Bedsteadn 

Knowlton,  F.  P - iFeath^s,  drensing 

Korn,   Henry , Harness,  nets,  fly,  for  horses 

Kraft,   Benjamin ^Saddles 

Kugler,  Benjamin Furnpce,  blast 

LaniHon,   S , jCuttiig  scythe.  .'T 

Lapham,  Benjamin % jLooifi,  power 

Ladd,  Samuel ^ |8pinfting,  flierM 

L»dd^  Samuel : Spinning,  flic'ra 

Ltcier,  Sebastian  H Cooking  stove 

Ladd,  C.  P iBalaace,  platform 

Laughlin  A  Hill jRollin^  letter 

Larcum,   Amos |  Washing  machine 

Leonard,  William  B .^.. |Looi|i,  power 

Lewis,  R.  B Oakunn  and  hair  pirking 

Lear,  Asahel Cooking^ove 

Lewis,  Lovell 'Heat^  evolution  and  management  of 

Leaner,  W.  W^ vPump,  forcing 

Liversid^e,  W.  and  T jStarrli,  rirlt 

Liddle,  John jCooking  stove 

Little,  Janies  H [Washing  machine 

Locklin,  Nathan j  — IPloujh 

Loomis,  Wm ;Thn»»hing  cloverseed 

Lockling,  Nathan ISmoke,  consuming 

Lombard,  Nathaniel  K 'Mapi,  charts,  Ac.,  npparatu.s  for 

Long,  Stephen  H ^ jBridges,  frame 

Lochier,  Henry ?. .  .Tanning ■ 

Ltounds,  Jacob  J Pencil,  ever-pointed,  open  ca.se 

Lyon,  2d.  L ,Hat.S|  napping 

Lyman,  Charles Cooking  stove / 

Marshall,  Mallory  M 'Stra\r  cutting,  box 

Mans,  Lewis  H IThrathing  macjune 

Mi^j^ning,  James |Win«owing  clover  seed 

Mathews,  James ' Fire-proof  chest 

Mans,  L.  H IPatterns  for  casting 

Marsh,  Stephen. Napping  cloth 

Mackie,  Patrick 'Caoutchouc,  dissolving 

Mayo  &  Mills i  Ventilating  houses 

Man,  Arlon , iCondensing  cotton 

Marsh,  Ellas 'Cmne 

Mathews,  James Ichooobte,  moulding 

Mju^in,  Dudley IHor«e  power 

Martz,  P.  M s.  .'Pliuiing  machine 

Matthews,  M Boot*,  trees 

Maguire,  Jonas Bedsteftds ^ 

Masser  d:  Smith iCuttirig  meat 

Marsh,  Johnson Lock,  gun  and  pi.ntol 

McClory,  James , .', Lock,  door 

McClory,  James ■ ILock,  door .*^ 

MvCrcight,  W.  &  J iQin,  cotton 

McCrei^ht,  James iGin,  cotton 

McWillmms,  Alexander I  Stoves  for  heating  carnages 

M'Donongh,  A ^. Spark  catcher 

McCaiisIand,  A.  jr i, .IViiive,  slide , 

McCain,  A.  M '.  .1  Rail-road,  plates,  jointing. 
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81 


McLean,  A.  M iPresa,  tobacco 

McCreight,  W.  and  J iGrrist  null 

MrOhce,  W.  J ISaw  mills 

McGregorv,  Cyrus |Staves,  sdwinf^  for  barrels. 

McConjiicV,  William Saddles,  elastic 

Mr Bi ule,  .\julrew  R 

McLaugWLn.  Ini 

Merriouui,  Cliarles jChurn. 

Merrimjin,  Samuel  G jSaw  te#lh,  rutting. 

Merrinmn,  Marcas,  jr iWindow  fi'-siening 

McllLsh,  Henry. . .". Wag(jii,  hanging.  . 

Mercer,  Cany  8.. Water  wheel 

Mcndall  &  Kackeits iMoulding  pottery  . 


SadditH,  treed 
Bedstead  fastenings 


vegot; 


ibU 


Mellwh,  Hejiry Cuttiii"; 

Merrinmii,  Charles Wa.shiiig  mnchine 

Miller,  Timothy .......> Plough 

Mix,  WiUiHin ;Spoons,  ca.siing 

Milo,  Francis .!« Spark  c^t.-her.. 

Mix  well,  Abner  T Pump.'* 

Mitchell,  J Press,  i-oiion 

MooroMt  Hascall Cutting  gin  in,  &<■ 

Mott,  Jordan  L (Coluinns,  rn.st  iron,  8n-. 

Montgomery,  Adam ICordage,  rope,  «»  rviiig.. , 

Morse,  John ., Spirnung  fliei-ii 

Morgan,  Juhr. , jSpiiinii^g  innrliine 

Mott,  Jordan  L Stoves  and  fire  pl.iif-. . .  . 

Morse,  Andrew CapsLtn 

Moffalt,  John |Bnck  niinlune , 

Morse,  William Granite,  hammering,  &r. 


spiral 


Moody  &  E.»stman .'Uedx,  si)riii;;. 

•  Morrison,  Samuel Lock,  gun 

Mudge,  Ahrahani Smut  machine 

MuMten,  Jo.seph Horse  uower 

Murry,  James Saw  mill,  cndlrss  side  chain,  &r. 

>'aylor,  T.  B Saw  miU.s 

Neal,  Henry  G 'Corn  slieller 

Newton,  Levi Pump,  forcing 

Newton,  Samuel |Horse  power 

Newton,  William iWnshing  machine 

,    Newman,  F.  H ITruss 

Newson,  John  W Truss 

Neill, Thomas /.iTnips  for  rats 

Nicholson.  Thomas ■.Churn \ 

Nivens,  W.  R jCrackers,  rutting  an^  rolling  . . . 

Nott,  Eliphalet Steam ,  generating.  . 

Noble,  Philander jPropellin-r  boats 

Noble,  James  W Trunks,  valiKCK,  &c 

Olmstend,  L.  B Baker,  refle.ting 

Orr,  Isaac ^ Stove,  i.ir  tight 

Parsons,  Aaron Thrasli:ng  machine , 

Page,  George Bit,  spiral,  4c , 

Parke,  Charles 'Cordage,  rope,  serving 

Paree.J.  AN Pearl  a.-d.  .!.: T 

^  Parmalee,  Uowell Stoves 

i  ark,  Moody Boilers,  Meam,  purifying  water. 

Pardie,  William jTime  piece 

Parker,  Obadiah Sewer  of  hydratilic  cement 

Page,  George jMorlising  machine .^ 

Page,  George jMorlising  and  boring  machine, . , 

Pnge.  George 'Mortising  timber 

Perry,  P.  F Cooking  stove 

Peckham,  Charles  W Faucets,  molasses 

Peck .  Jsm.  s  M Balance,  platform 

Pe<-kh,nn ,  T.  W iColTee  mill 

Pell,  Johi)  B Boring  wood 

FMi^r,  Drtxi.l 'Latlie^  gripe  chuck  for 

Peevy,  J(j««eph. Sawing  machine 
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Ex.   Doc.  No.  32. 


-^  -    1 -rr 


rATEKTBEI. 


IWTENTIONS   OR  DIBCOTERIES. 


CLASS. 


Fta.Tr,  Joseph iScrevs,  cutting  wooden j     XIV. 

Pethick,  John iPiano-forte XVIII. 


Cotwn,  dryinj^,  Ac 
Matches,  friction. 


Philbrick,  John. 
Phillips,  Alonzo  D . 

Pitta,  Harrey  W '  Plough 

Piereon,  J.  H Scre«P,  rutun^,  Ac 

Pienftn,  J.  H ^ ;S<:revs,  cutting,  <&< 

Pitta,  J.  A Ovenp,  heating  roomB 

Pickering  &  Lightner Car,  rail-ruad,  «Sm: 

Pinno,  Joseph,  Jr Sawing  wood 

Pierce,  Hubbard  L iBooH,  crimpiiii,',  cnunp  for. . 

P]iink,  Jaceb : Ploujh 

Piatt,  Alonzo Lamrw,  haiii^inj; 

Poague,  J.  B.  and  W.  F. Hullinig:  clover  sm! 

Pollard,  Samuel OveriB 

Porter,  Rufus Distance,  nieaf^Hring 

Pope,  Josiah O.oler,  flour 

Porter,  Rufus Hrrae  power 

Pomeroy,  E.  G (Boot*,  .  riinpii);;,  clumps  for  . 

PoHt  &.  Coilier Fenthers,  renovator 

Pomeroy,  E.  M R'"''-™'  '"a-"*^  »"J  ..luirpener. . . 

Prouty  &  Mears .'Plo'ifh 

Pratt,  Jonas i...  Smut  ma- hme 

Prutzman,  Aug^ustus .;.  •  .  L<M-k«,  d:c 

Pratt,  Elisha  N ...Cooking  Btove 

Pref«Jntt,  William  R ». Fireplace 

Pray,  John  O .' Wharve.s,  (^c,  constructing'. 

Prince,  L.  R WashiniC  niadiine 

Pursell,  John Heniji,  Ijreakin;^ 

Putnam,  J.  and  C. Wheels,  boxes,  &,c ,. . 

Quimby  P.  B Locks •■ 

Rathburn  &.  Tinker 'Saw,   strai;:htciiin'_' I. 

Rathburn,  Eraatus Saw  null,  blocks  for 

Ralph,  Joseph SvriB<je,    injectini: 

Reddin»,  Pierson Hnllln'r  cotton  seed 

Reoff,  Almon. Lock,  <loor 

Reading,  Pieraon ;Gfin,  cotton 

Reed,  Nathan Rail-rot^d 

Read,  Isaac Saw   mills 


Reynolds,  George Feathers,  dresning 

Richanlson,  Samuel Smut  inuchine,  luid  hulling.. 


'-\* 


Richardson,  J.  S , Door  platen 

Richardson,  Charles For^-,  blacksmith,.  . . 

Richards,  Joseph Lead,  while 

Bipleyj  Ezra ;Stq\f  pipf« 

Ring,  Zebedee Dock,  hydraulic 

Richards,  Edward '.  y. Dravting  knife 

Riker,  Ruftis SaV  mill,  cross  cutiing 

Rich,  Martin |Saw  mill  dogn 

Roberts,  Hezekiah iChurn 

Robbins,  Hildreth Hulling  clover  seed. .. 

Root,  Erastua  S Rake,  horse 

Rollins,  Jacob  S Thrashing  machine.  .. 

Root,  Elisha  K Axe» 

Rouse,  James !Hin|M,  butt ^ 

Robinson,  Draper  4  Lord ,Knc*)s,  gla>s,&c 

Robinson,  Draper  A  Lord IKnoJis,  gl,i7<s,  &r 

Rood,  Reuben iSoreB,  curing 

Robertson,  Robert , ;StoTes,  conical 

Roeers,  James  H Tire  for  wheels 

Rodgers,  Jno.  F iPump,  forcing 

Robbins,  Austin  H Cutting  vegetables 

Ruggies,  Henry jPiicfi,  makinp •. 

Russell,  Nathaniel JStoves 

Ruggies,  John 'Steam  engine,  locomotive,  for  inclined  plaues 

Russell,  SylTanus ., .Ex-^avaung  from  rivers 

Ryan,  W.  B. Smut(  machine 
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Ex.  Doc.  No.  32. 


3g 


PATBUTICS. 


lA'VUtTIOtra    OR   DISCOV&RIt*. 


Saaborn,  Benriing >Boats  aA^  ra/ls,pa8f<ij;g,  dK. 

&i«d<'rs.  Jam.  s X, i8aw  niilb 


Sadler,  ThonKu  N |Boots,  marhine  for  turning.  Ac 

iSafitb'.ry  4  L'rai^ jMattresMK,  bolsters,  Ac ' 

&<^Ji«tuUiian,  l.sa.^c , ; )Gliiaae6  for  spoclaclee I 

Sci»lfieW,  Nailiun iWater  wheei,  Ac,  rogulniing,  &.-■ I 

Shull,  ^.  J iCultirator  or  hot'  harrow ; 

Shugert,  John Tew  iron | 

Shly,  Jolin jPioking  and  broiikixij  wrx/l I 

8lierninn.  Tliom.u  H iPitch,  com|x>«;tion j 

.Shaw,    Thom.j. , Cookine  siove , 

Shkdtz,  Wiili..rA >*4park  cotciier j 

i^are,  PMiip  T Wheels,  h'ir>*,  detarl.iiig .1 

iiherwooil,  (j'il!)(  rt Cnine 

><htaflVr,   Ciiri.sti.in ^Cider  mill ^ 

*>hAW,  Kr.i-viua  Al iMoriiaiug  marine i 

^"hackfoiJ,  I).  «iid  T [Doa^h  marhine j 

^jizw,  A.  and  George. Gridiron  and  spider .' 

^ikiftRiT  &  Kead ^Siraw  cutter .i 

Skiliiier,  Eliiiih Fire  place ., ; 

.Skinner.  Riclinid Hortse  pow'  r 

Sr|YUb,  Ir  J Com  ishelling , , | 

*iirtlth.    I>a\iii   M \A^-l  ilaft 

Hiiiith,  r>.ii,.i:,.i.i i.ork,  door '. !!!!!.. 

^iiiith.  Klilm "ChiMinrj-s  owtis,  &.r ■ 

Soiith.  ^i>  )i>M,^ Cooking  «io\e,  u»)d  parlor ■ 

Smith.  Jno,  K Cor,  door  fasteni;*g ' 

><iiiit]i.  F:  ihu .~. 'Li\tii.i,  inachint ': 

Snid«T,  Ish  .i 'Plough J 

i^ny^lcr,  B.  pj„ii;.n    F ^m-  miU  riu.k , 

Soy'e,   Jnjii) Veneers,  biymj  od  o::et.,  Ar 

♦Soiider.  H»iirv Wush*ip  nuvihine. -. j 

8paff  >pd',  M.  l'{ .Snml  uiacivjiie 

N.ear.  E.  P H.tis,  l)od.r5.  .st.ffenui^' i 

8j>«ldi.:-.  S.  li iCooiiin^  slioe ! 

.Sv»ker.  KiiiHli iSaw,  filing  tceili  of... j 

.Sto*  t'il,  I.-iO!»h Fermenting  and  djylifljug  spiriLs ' 

J*t<»vii)>',   Kivsiei- 'Fireplace  oi  t^tovj'.s 

Stronir.  Ebn,  B., JJvmH,  Uiker 

{;kraj)gr,  J.  W.  ,.  vl  F fioil -rs,  steam ; I 

8t«jdd  ird.  J(iMv«.  S lAnelior,  rust  iron 

iStrauh,  Al.r.o>,i:>i ^ >Water  wheel 

^"'^^^wb,  Is^iiic tflonte  power 

^v^eijs.  l'f-kHi;,h »Bootx,  luriuust , 

Hiitton,  J.  hiKl  .1 ^Stone  cutlJiig^ 

SwUrt/..  Peter,  .Ir (Distilling " . 

iH,yanzfv,  Jno.  H.  B kStoren | 

ywih,  fi.ri;.h IDve  woods,  rutUng  and  sJiavun:: I 

Swertz(  r,  Witship-i.in ._.  .Trunks,  travt-lliug j 

8vk.-.<  A  Com-ndt ^Spinning  wool ; 

TsrhdV  A:  Ki,e»;laiid i8ira«-  cutler 

TtilbOt,  Jho R-iU-rond  turn  out | 

Taylor,   AuUu Mill  stones,  cooling 

Taylor.  Jeremy Bit  «ock?.^ 

TerrtH ,  S.  R Blond,  e<ju;ili8iiig  liu- ., ■ 

'l'*'"T>'>  Steph-u Packing  screw,  invsrUd 

Thom:ts.  Jno.  K Cbtim 

T1iO!OTvs..n,  Stniud ♦ > Medicine,  bMtaiwc , 

Tbrop.  ( n.uld Cookmg  »iy v/<!i, , 

.'TV  uip.^.n.   U.  H .T Pep.,  shoe 1 

Tb«»ni.fi,  Rol>»Tt  S a«w    rotarv 

ni9i»iks,  F.r-vflli Splints  for'fn\cture.i 

T^OTOu-'AQ,  ixuw Truss  for  hernia J 

TlM'.Trfi.  T.  M a Plough 

TVax.  AruiMhu" |Furnaee,  smt^ting '.\i 

Tttes,  IJ.  and  A - 'Crooking  sfo*e ^ i 

T«fi>  t,  O*  ;xt4  D •Steam  «»ng*»ie,  fvO'o* v ,.,..* 
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Ex.  Doc.  N».  32. 


PAT«irTC««. 


•.iiidJ. 


ISMUSTieNS   OR   Dr»covi:EiE«. 


CLAM. 


Tiehenor,  J.  S.  Goodrwlg*,  &d  J.  A.  Hart.iFenc^,  Pickets,  cutun; 

TfTwn,  J.T 'Smtt  mar.hji>e.   

Towne,  J.T... Waler  wh^^el 

Todd,  BUly  and  AJAnson, 'feathers,  drwwuisr 

Town,  Alm«T tSto«k,  gun,  lathe  for 

TrHTfr,  P.  C |Co<jkin»  siove 

Treedwpj;,  h'.C "Ove»w,  hciiing  hy  anUiracii*. 

Trask,  Siimuo! Jre  cutting  machin*- 

^Tmidwell,  Biihrnim - - ICrnrkers  and  biacuit,  cutung 

Tui-ney.  Anri'rpw \ IDnBing  stone 


Turner,  Joat-ph .lUitMe  wattr 

Turk,  John ^il|  wheel,  dr.t);*or 

TueHs,  MelzfT J'lanin^  nuichine 

Tyl«T,  .Saiuikl Churn 

tJliim,  D  i\rti Steam  en^ne,  roury 

Underwood.  Stf^hen iBoat*,  pawiiv;^  ovtr  darns 

"Vurie!,  DuTl^• jChom 

Yan  Tiers,  S l\ntil  block 

Vfde,  Charlefj I'CoiJkii^  stove 

Von  Allen,  CD <h-««,  reflecung 

'SSRughn,  Jirrvh [Balance 

Walker,  Wm.  B lYafn,  woollen 

Waite.G.  W - ;He»un|r  chocolate  ingredient* 

Wade  John » -l?*^  ^°'"  "b'P*' ** 

Walker,  S.  T. Hydrants 

Walker,  S.T Hydranta 

Walker,  J.  F Pumps 


Waldo,  Orsr.n [WatCT  wheel 

Walker,  Jeremiah. ^ter  newer,  .'wiwing,  Ac.,  by 

Waiu-,  Geo.  W - •Chdcofale,  ^linding 

Waahington,  Darid gaw  millB 

Waterman,  C»i>in Briek  machine 

Warner  A  Robin»or [HafneaB,  horse,  collars,  dbc 

WamoB,  E.  Y iWa^nfr  machine 

Waliftfln.Stiinu*! |Th%h,  Jractured,  apparatus  for 

Warner,  Jlajisr.m.  .  .•'. [Suipenders,  naanufactunng,  gum,  &c. 

Weeks,  Jame*  M iB««  hive 

Vr«bb,  Ja.-*.  W iRake,  horse 

Webb,  A.  V.  H ;Di«iUin|:,  coW . 
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Wenn.P.-UT JHent  applying,  from  lime.dx.... 

W«rt,  Henry. jWi^on,  coache«,  and  breaks  for. 

Webb,  Joshua !e«Vin|;  liniber'. 

WfJls,  L.  L (Sacking  bouom 

WTiittier,  Simon (Churn 

Wharff,  AmaMa i jChurn 

WKittaker,  Welcome |Hi«c«»,  butt,  dtc 

WKiteman,  J.... K^iiafe,  rope,  niaking 

WTrfpple,  Culien >.|Lo«in,  weaTJn; 

'  Wh««,Johr. K>«»em,  hydmahc 

Whiting,  John |Go*kiiVf  W-ove 

Whitney  4.  Burr .-. «Sp«rk  catriier 

Whitmari,  i^hepkurd «  .  • , Bi«»m  enf irx,  rotary 

W}»*te,  Prrnti«»; ^ fThimUe*,  »hip« , 

Whitelev,  Fntnck {OqfapnM,  quildrant^  Ac 

W^hite,  JoKn  G *.. ^|npi  forcing,  dou We 

Wkitfietd,  Edward ^mp,  frictionkdii 

Whkiniin.  Wm lHap»e  power 

WhiU.y,  Thtinuw  W {Gk-  * 

Withcrow,  KaoiueJ O^l^ugb 

Wilson,  DaTid. .... JWinnowing  machine ^ A 

Wii:  tn«oD,  Amokl .iPbliaKins  iron  and  bnuw  wire  Kir,  Ac J 

Wilkin.<ioB ,  JcyKha  A (Loom  reed«,  maclune  f.)r  noakiiig ) 

Withered,  J jBpinniii^  wool - • 

Williams,  ELjaji ^ol  a«h  and  pcaH  a^ ' 

Wilkamf,  Daiuoi tao»king  BtOT^ ^ 

WLnsfow,  Nathan pOnaea,  peaduliun ( 

WiiiiAmjoc,  Jamew fOralai,  portoWe ^ 
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3i 


TkTtMTt^a 


arrwarrrutn  »it  »p»c«t>TtMU'M. 


Winter,  GahritJ V?v _>Sfvxrk  catc^-.T 

Wikmsor,     D:.v;d, .V ;Oina>^,  ^oeJt^ , 

Wdha.'ns,  John  IS \^^^    »oii«truoung ." " 

Wmt^ate   Fred.  ,ick .W^KT  whed  .  .    ..    

5^'  u'^'"'  Vf  "^ '^'''^^'^  ^^^'■^^ p.'opHiw.  ..."■. 

j^'jbur.  Job :^^^^i  ^.j^i .:..'....  ;^. 

WHInrd.  .S„nr,n Jefa^  nnlfe 

wdnun>.  u.i«.. ^ fTannui?,  bark  fox .....::;:::::;: 

^''^"'■'  ^^;^"^ 'Fwithc™,  dr««.g 

Wthers,  Henry     iPenoJ  ««e  ..nd  p^j, "'■' 

Vr  oltolk.  Ja^    M jsiraw  <nit»er 

Wood w;ird    Clement \aioref,,  ventdatxng f."  " 

w^    T   ^  'r^"^^""" Wheels,  cm  and  carriace^ 

Wood,  Jf  5..*.- C bUiflinc  wa4er 

woodword.  wuiuun 4P^!!|  ^l^eV.v.w.v::  i :;: .' i.' ! ' ' ' ' 

Wood,   Andrew „ Ichair^  eaw  

Wnght,  Isaacs K^«^ 

^"f^'-j;;!^ • pi«i^t.•»*'<^"•^^""^^^^^^■■;;!!■.■'.'. 

Wynian,  Oliver jGri^ml  

Zv/mler,  Jamea,  Jr ^ '.' ." .'  [[  [  [  ./Taiioringiiiii  oi". *.'.'.' '. '. ."." !!!!.'!  !i .'.'."  i  "] 


n. 

IX. 
IX. 
XI. 
XJ. 
XL 

xrv. 

XVl. 

XVIL 

XVID. 

XX. 

k 
I. 

V. 
IX. 

X. 

Xl. 

XIV. 

xv«. 

k 

rr. 

yujt. 


36 


\ 
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CLASSIKIBD 


[I] 

I 
LIST 


OF   PATENTS 


MULNTED  DURING  THE   VEAR    lS->(i,  WITH   TilE   IVAMES   OF   PATENTEES, 
?LkGm  OF  RE^^Dl^^'R  ^hV  DATErt  OF  PATENl^  , 


CLASS  I  — AGRICULT^.T.F..  inctuHms  Inrtmv.-^s  ari  n^fritfmt. 


■treimoMt  on  wcovK-aw.' 


pA'»t:j»Tr.r«. 


HK.-ir.Ncr. 


Beflilivc«i,  rfttra**--'  tio. 


OATK 

or  Vatkmt. 


'AjM-il  9,1850 


Bee  kive,  VOffci'^  '*^'»f  d.>f)rt  -rf  a .  J  iJ-v;.^  Cfi-v 

mftih-mw fi^orz--  F>t~li.'f,  sr. 


(1. 


Bee  moth  .uap*< 

(Sliurn^ 

Chrinw 

Churna ■  "  V 

ClMjrji.'',  almoj^>Her;r.  ,  . 
Churiiji,  Rtnirx^phfr'-.  . . 
Chunvs,  alinosphf-«-ir .  .  . 
Ch«n>8,  utrawphfn'..  . . 

Ciium  dashers 

Churn  daahen* 

Churn  dasher? 

Churn  dtiish'^rs  .  . 


.  nnb»T»    VV.   J>ifi>..  . 

.  John  At  cn-A't*   

;j..h-.i  Y.y  n- ~, 

.  J-.hn  ()'N".i1 

.''>aH-  I),  (i-rlitr 

.  Na;li*-ii*l  H'MJ'.'.>i..i . 
.  Jr.s.i.^,   *1n-h 


.N>v.  13,    " 
M.r. -36.  ," 

.JHfl.      8,      " 


'Unf-^r. •,:;•.'..%.  V..'Apnl  2.  '« 

W,n  'i  I,  M  .--. Ai.rl'l'i,  '« 

\r~<-  (,,..v,-,v.  N.^.  Jin.   1?2,  '♦ 

<  .i..t,.i.  o...'. '\prn  u,  " 

V'..;:.i,;,;->!,L  ,  iV 'J.irr'25,  '* 

.X-ir.:i,«> S:.y  W.  « 

.  Lv>:>n^,  >.  V ,F«i.>.  ')C,  " 

fMid.il'  o-.v!.,  M^i.  ..'Mnv.  19,  •* 

Pt.  --•,•-'.  I,! 'f-:'.v   M,  '* 

.  \i,  ,,v..  k".  N.  V...  .  .\u.?     6.  " 


g; 


CkujTi  dushers NV^IX-im   u-.i  Mv.!.,n*  T  i 

i     Waik-T I^..>.  W'-.  i'< lA.-g. 

Chum  Avrhen.,  .T»n.! fVr.,.::^     K,    ;i/J    J -hV  It  -       <»      ., 

Md  TerucAj w,i:,.un  n.  N  ,01 !:  '-r'"''/  """■  ■  •  ^'y  :r 

CTiurm,.  rotary '>'^--  5!-  L-.*..  .■ V\  ,H>  .r,  .  ,.  .-j     . . .  A:>r      2, 

C;eT«,  ploiurh : Clfrr-u  l-.r\;.rM  .    .       . .    Ho.-.t,  .\.  ^ .Not.  1., 

Clevw,  subHliUiie  for  Lh" .^i»i^n  «'d    \V  ni.  M.  IIpw  I 

f>!i  (i.'vJ  J.isfTiii  .Sip- 


Cotton,  picking  from  th-  Ik<t\U  ul'^Nmii.S.  H.-nib-n  A.  .l.i  - 

the  Seld  1 '     di.ih  iVf^t^rott M-n,-   •  .^    J  mr  . 

Ootton  stal'k.i,  cutting  in  the  fi^-ld  .  F:cUU  DraLshaw.  . r'.mioj.  Alu ^ 

flkuilera  to  plouch!«,^i.sU-nui^  of.  Ai'slin    ar.d     Aiu-m     K.  i 


Jar.    l.^  '« 

i 

S-^p'.  10.  " 

,F^h.   10.  " 


Orrwn,  pTo*eti.*en  of  prdi^ann-:  . . .  ("narU-s  D.    Binls'V 

CuKiralors ^ V>hlr-v  CntOi<  and  r.h.'iv-  U  •      .. 

*»  1      /,.r  Wr'plvH Auo'.n  ,  O.  .• Jt.>.      «, 

«ukivator  loHh '.-^'-o  Larihom [Kj-ov.-v   ^^aH.-.lV..  Maf.a^.    " 

Cultivator,  wo«d  r.-^.T..  of  a <  h.rh.s  Rmlf-r ^ Vr'l".";''     ,',   i""''  "J*   .. 

Drilk,  !?rair' Wiliam  BuJ...  k Flu!..},  ii^in...  F. .  .  •  •  J.<«.     ^.  . 

FaX-.K  nvilkH J'^'^-  Rob.-rt^ V„n  .    s.^,>^r^    I'm  .  .  May  :.^, 

Fanning  milW, '»-hn  W.iama.n    ^nll.^.n.  ,  .  I', M.y  J|^. 


.  .■Vil,'  u 


.'i.Jn,  \.  V Ot. 


O, 


Panni«K  niilWi 

Porku,  Kay XUn/.or  (."Wk 

flK...... .; \-^.;rCUA 'j>^;o!,.^H.V\....M.r.     ^     - 

Fork*.  Vy ,  •h.^ak>-  -f IVjvid  AniSony.  sr Sp«.  ^-y.-r^,  >■}■  ■  */•*•    J^*     ^ 

CIrMD  eieamai  njarh*.- ■<;<>.  W.  Bow-rv I^t-.^  t^',  Md.  . . .  S.-pl.  24. 

G(ui«onMi'.o I;«.v.  T.  Gr***.  v.d  D-.n  | 

Gra«  erad**- !t»«y=w ' ^''J  Iloo-'utmi 'Ojl-,>,  ^    t. l>-i<  .  11.    " 
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IKVKNTIONS  OR  BItCCVBRltr. 


rATUiTEBft. 


"Warren,  O. 


6raln,    macJvine    fur    raking  i^)d  dohn  E.  Heatk 

biridin!!^ 

v3raifl  s'^reeii.s,  rot^iry ^>aii  Petjte,  jr., Fl«yd,  ??.  Y 

Rjkr>eN;«r,  cuUfcrn  uiid   rakea  of  a  Hazard  Knowles  dt  Hcr.-jWaahin^io.i,  D.  C. 

gnu  11  And  grass I     ry  C  Bevington .^Holinta,  0 

Harvetjter,  arninpe;ner»:  of  CAKiers]  i 

in  a  grain  and  graci jJacob  Pienon IWibnJA^n,  Del.  . . 


BAT« 
Ot  rAT«HT. 


July  tS,  MSe 
Odu  90.    •< 
JuJy^a,    - 


July    9, 


Harvesters,  prain Ebenezer  Danlbrd lOeiieTa,  IM Sept.  17, 


l\4ar.i;.'-p,  <'a.Ttf  fi  r  spreadir»p 
Mfuiwrf,  preparait(jn  of  aiiimaJ  an(i 

other 


Harveeters,  i,'raiii  and  niaiy.e JEdniund  duincy |Lac«H,  111, 

Harrester,  muize iWiUitini  Wuuson :Chi.-«|^,  111.  ... 

Harwstfrs,  heiiip jWiUiam  B.  Coates jBig;  Lack,  Va.. . 

Harve«MTf,  ricf jJolui  J.  Hemdon Eonneelsville,  S. 

Harvesters,  cotton  «talk |Stephen  Bowermaa jDotroit,  Mich.  . 

Harve«tjr^g  machin«B Johji  E.  Heath Warreii,  0. 

Hny,    maclkkies   for    rokm^    and 

loading Eenj.  M.  Town.stnd  . . .  .jQiuaey,  111. 

HuJJerfl,  c.lofer  ; RoBert  Staddon iMiltOE,  Pa. 

HuiliiUj  clover  seed Jomph  Pollock,  Alkn  R. 

MrGnff,   adm'r  of  tke{ 

«triate  of Rirhmomi,  l!>d 

Joel  K.  Holland |Wa«hington,  N.  C. 

Robert  Ilnre JPhiladdphia,  Pa, 

Mowing  machines Homer  Adkma .Roviad  Pr*un*,lU. . , 

Mcwi«i<:  niachinfs,   mnui.tinf;  the  '  --^ 

cult/^re  of  rt iG»o.  Hart , Dil]»boroueh ,  Ind.. . 

Plantin*^  barrows,  seod |Cha8.  A.  Wakefield jE«*ex  cc,  N.  Y..;, 

Pkinters,  need ] William  B.  Willis ICharieetown,  Va. . , 

Planter,  teed Chan.  A.  Wakefield Essex  co.,  N.  Y... . 

Planter,  cultivating,  need 'Wm.  FlorydkGeo.  Grove[Chaml>er*imrr,  Pa. . 

Pl«xrtert»,  seed |john  P.  Groehon lYonkem,  N.  Y.. . . 

Pkujifr,  sred,  t.he  heed  roller  of  a.JExiward  Wicks jBart  Township,  Pa, 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Ocu 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Jan. 


8, 
15, 
1.% 

1. 

1. 
15, 


Feb. 

'July 

^an. 

Jan. 


19, 
». 

29, 
15, 


8, 
19, 


Piaote 


seed 


Planters,  seed,  con.s:ructior.  of  drill 

lOA'Il    ilia    ••    •«    •■    ••    ••    •>•••■•    •••• 


George  Fletcher,  sr.  andJ 
Tarner  Barnes jQrwnaburg,  Ind. 


Oct. 
Feb 
Jan.  -SS, 
Feb. -19, 
Mar.  IS, 
Mar.  19. 
Mar.  96, 

iMar.  36, 


Levi  Harenrtick iMaaor  Top,  Pa. . .  .'April  2, 


Planters,  sett!,  «reafin»  for 'Jacob  Pierson 'Wilmini^loa,  Del..  .'April   9, 

Planters,  seed,  attaciuiient  of  har-l  I  j 

row  to Mar'-us  &  Silas  8.  Sa^e. .  'Windsor,  N.  Y jApriJ  16, 

Pkuiiti-s,  seed,  cearinj  of JAnthony  .Sandoe Mifflintown,  Pa '.April  16, 

Pi!.ntf'rs,seHl,se«'<lin?apparntuBr>f,Lpwiy  ?il»>nro   Bart,  Pa Jidy    2, 

PLuiter*:,«etHl.sefdiiigappa.n*tiisof,8am14:  Morton  I^irnKkKMUiett  Squiire,  Pa.  July    9, 

PlHrrte'-s,  sewi,  secdJn^  Rp}>aratus  of  ,Geo.  Rohr 'Chariestnwn,   Va...[JuJy   16, 

I*fcuiitrs.  s<((] ,Eds«>n  Hurt New  Albfirv.  Ind.. .  Au^.    6, 

'^*ii.i.  CIS,  .'■eod,  sf-ediJie,  rolie.-  of  a, Aaron  Palmer .Brockport,  N.  Y.  ..  .  .Sept.  16, 

Piiciier!:),  .seed .^Saml  Caaiion jNew  Ktahniood,  Pa. {Nov.  m, 

Banters,  setn! Saiii'lA  Morton  Ptnnock  Kennett  Sqware,  Pa., Dec.  10, 

l*la;U(r>«,  "^pfd Deeter  fi.  Rhod»^ ►Concord,  N.  Y jDec.  10, 

Plixntcr^,  "ff^ jjohn  Sij^ner  and  Thcmns  Kishacoquillaa  valley] 

i     N.  Shipton i     Pa jDec,  10, 

Plamero,  eH>d iJoseph  W.  Fawkes 1  Bart,  Pa {Dec.  17, 

I*l*u)is,  niacliiries  for  fun.igaLjig  .  .  jDavid  iS.  Brown "Surry,  £i:i|rlaQd  . . .  .tSep.  27, 


Pi<iturli.«,  com Robert  J.  King (Lancaster,  Pa ^ar.  25, 

Pk)U!::h  and  r.lcvm Jra  Reynolds West  Liberty,  6. . . .  Mar.  96, 

Ploiif  I:  I  lean  em James  F.  RMu^in iDwl'.n^on,  Md Apr.    9, 

PloMtrh,  corn,  adjustable  aharce  of ; David  Wolf 'North  Lebamnj,  Pa.  Apr.  SB, 

PVoirp!.  cleaiiera DiinieJ  D.  Oitt 'BvtJer  Towniihip,  PajlVlsy    7, 

Houghs,  ^ar.g 'Joseph  D.  H<rpe }Riilade>phift,  Pa. . .  .  June    4, 

Ploughs,  hill  side iMark  L.  Chane,  aM*or  tO|Frankforf,  Me July  16, 

Wm.  L.  Chase iB^atoa,  Man Jdy  16, 

Ploiu;Ji»,  fastening    the    shoes   of]  !  < 

hin  fide Wm .  L.  Chase ^Bcwton,  M*w> lj\»ly  82, 

Plough  cJeaner David  Warren iGettySbiuTf,  Pa JBepC  It, 

Pl©«iphs,  spnng  beams  to William  Morrison TC-ariud*,  Pa 

Plou^^hs,  sub-soil Wm.  C.  pAgett .Kenia,  0 

Plough.«.  g.ang Henry  Cowing WewOrlwrw,  La 

Rakee,  hey,  sfrijij  teeth  of ^Zephaniah  Bree^ ^'nre,  N.  H.  ... 


«< 
{( 
w 
If 


April  9,    •• 


M 

li 


*( 
»< 
(( 
•  4 

It 

U 

m 
•• 

rt 
•( 

1 

«< 

.»« 
»< 

'% 
»i 


Oct.    93, 

NoT.ae, 

Jtiaeia, 


M 

r< 
<( 
It 

U 

u 
I . 

M 

« 

l< 

•I 
*« 
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T^pijfm    O*.  DtlCOTMJm. 


FATEM^PXli. 


RenoEWCc. 


.Ibo' 


DATS 
or  PATEMT. 


Sep.     3,ia50 

fA.  IJ, 

Dec.  3, 
Oftt  1, 
Oct      8, 


M 
M 
« 


•iiiiburg.  Pa.. 


Rak.-«,  Kofse ^J'-H.i  H  »T.y l>i.x>k§eld,  Vt. 

»ui:«,  iwse "H.^JTjf  W.  ti.feir   fCuaaudai^.  . 

Seed  pluDU  r,,  8l*d*r9  for R>jb^  J.  Ccivnu O^uicnater,  Pr. 

»><:<  pl«nl*n' J>iT-J   Kbbriy.. . , ^iniabur^.  Pa.. 

goinn*". J>itr1   Ei>T*T .|*5'J-t 

flwxfcng,  appiiraUiS  ^r,'st:«d  pkin-li..T>i-i  8.  GartliiiT.  ;u*i''or 

.  tttr •     vo  G.  S.  Grtirdn'.r  &  G.| 

fief^d^-i.'  ryhudv-ra,  u.s-.^.atiiv: '      Rohr r;h;i.-!et.t.own,  Va.,. 

'  .  '         '  ,l>!iv:d  E.  Roi.r K^lvu-lcstown,  Va... 

Str.iTv  -.imopj Wai.  l^^rponl    '^J'"';  ^Z- -j; 

Strai*  ru'Urs  il.-'jboo  UXirueld j  V>  Mxlstock,  Vt 

«cmw  r.cttth- Jk'^"-  WxxiTviv-d iMeclinnicsbure,  O. 

Stra-K  ciKt.  n- A    S.  Macniit-  .• | Benimigton ,  Vt 

^  .       J  li..  I".  N.i-!on :Kiv.xviIle,Tftnn June  25,    " 

StTiv'  ■utu'r^,'f'"v^irr^' *'',•',;.  ;.  .  ! . .  .Toil!,  K.  Kro i^/'!-[?^''='  \" i^^J  ?J'    «  . 

Slr.iw  -uv  rs.  r.;.Htin5  :.j.p.ir,aiu.  of|D-,.vi'!  .Sule«,  jr jMidd.tton,  Mass  •.  ..July   16,    ^^  j 

Straw  m»fhir.^.  far  c-utuncr Jf  I arry  Oi.r.p .'Newton,  Ga Aug.  ^, 

StTAW     cultors,     adjustrenl      of  pT.>.-H'}  h  VV.  W- o>s,    vw'or 

knrrp.i  ;n to  ]i^r\.  ii-r^^r    


Jan.   22.    « 


O'-t.      8,  *< 

Dec.  17,  " 

I  May    7,  •* 

July     2,  " 

Oct.      1,  •« 

Not.    5,  " 


0trarr  cutten,   ft-cdin;;  apporaHui' 


tot 


h]..',-^.'v  W.  B«.th..a., 


Aurora,  N.  Y 

^ugnr  Loaf,  N.  Y. 

TTtr.'vwh'T,  fkivt?*-,  !*-turi.'^  tfi'-  '.'jvivj  ' 

on  tlio  concave  of  a J ■  ■i\.\'.:v.).n  [{>kx^ ,Brutol,  Pa 

Thnwh 

'  y.  KtTu;»"rt u»] 

V-iUjc  t M^Unu->n,  Conn 

S.  Hlp.v«W jChnHesiown,  Va 


Oct. 


8,    " 
Oct.   22,    « 


yrn,  ondiew  for Adkuwi  Naah ;L^»ffjii .sport,  lud. 

Tbra8hi,.'.g  banvater* i<S,unu.'i  S.  RtTu:»"rt fMemphis^  Tenn. 

Thraahui';  nvjchiaes 


....»^ [Wish..    ..    

Thrtwh»ng  mao.^^-ne \Unr.a.^  W.  lLvrr:< [Yurkaiure,  ^.  \  . 


Thtwhu)^/  maphiiMr,    and    ffrain 
\  •l«uier>i.  endJffMi  j>p.-07i*:  f<»r  .  .  .  4.\.bWev  TowTjs^wi 
■Tpb«M>-  ?,  3t«r4i,  cunr^ — !»e»?  da*»'  i 

xxn ^         ^  I 

T^ttaWe  Cutiar  . . . .  / ■•iMiAyn.  %>%iiit^. . 

WinooWi/lg  nt»ciiih>x kAhr.lvun  Htrauj  . 

yr'maoxrji^  laatiunew ,J .  ii.  tir<Wi*  Ji .  .  . . 


•Panliou,  N.  Y. 


July     2,  '« 

Apr.    9.  " 

Mar.  26.  '* 

May  14,  " 

June  11,  " 

Sept.  24,  •♦ 


Oct.      1, 


Wood«ttK-k,  Vt Oct.      U 

MUUiH,  Pa Jan.   15, 

i<Sl*Lrkysbiu:g,  Pa....!Oct.    29, 


i< 


V 
A 


CLA-ae  H— METALLURC,  V,  .md  Mt^arlxrt  of  Mttait  and  Inatnmfrsli  thfrefor. 


■rreMnom  on  Df^roTMirB«. 


rkTvji-rtg*. 

* 

4 —  .    - 


4l»«IDKMeC. 


i 


D4TE  { 

or    rATEMT. 


mRaj*  for  point*  of  ligfataing  ro^. 

AmScnmil'-' '"•^"'^'^^r^   ---^  R    ^*^-^ ^rederioksbarg,  Va.'July     2,1850 

AJi^,  )u«ine. . ..  , ..  .TT: .^^Wot  y.iaibrd feknriHe,  N.  J Oct.      1,  ^  '« 

BmC  pipes,  for  canveyiog  heated!  ,  ...Jw      cv:   '« 

.  air  luid  pmem  to  funwu«<i. P.A».-«m  C<  A J&iniu>ga  sprigs. ^^  Mar.  26,    « 

Bbod  and  shatter  a|>eMr  aud  *Mf- Jficv    F.    Li.wrn<;o    iind< 

leoer. Liik''  As  k-vjjt*  ortli.  .>Qar«iaont,  ^f.  H. 

BModikBd  ■tet  operator.. ;'.>v%wi  R.  Wjlii.i-i*...  ..  .)Pro.ip«?ci,  Cooh,. 

Bkr«|«rs*  kydmtJie,  for  ft»rT»uc<^^ 

d)c. — Me  ukaa  XJ,  "HydraulK^  I  ,. 

Ae." i  '  " 

BoiU,    rirpltt,  ^h«..    (Backings    fon, 
.  hiaVim     r !i  '*M  V.M1  n*W>iSn. 


April    2,    '« 
Mar.  »,    '« 


N.  T..?1Au«.20,    «• 
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(^      rKTKNTIOV'b   OR  DISCOVEKieS. 


PATSKTKCS. 


Bolt  aHd  rivet  machine William  E.  Ward 

Buckles — see  class  XVI. j 


Car  wheels,  apparatus  for  regul*-' 


mXilDMJiCt. 


DATE 
or  PATEKT. 


Port  Chester,  N.  Y.  July  3(3, 1850 

I     tiDg  the  consLniction  of. ...°. ..  .•Jf-anaud  Truscott 'Columbia,  Pa y^y  16,    ** 

Casting  large  ktiUes,  metallic  fLuik'  I 

)     for :WilliamKeUy EdyyiUe,  Ky 'Dec.    3,    " 

CbLsrting  rolls,  mdthod  of  giving  ro-;  j  | 

tary  motion  to  fluid  iron  in Johu  C.  Parry jPitUburg,  Pa (May  21,     ** 

fJa^ngs,  hollow,  method  of  loosen-;  ' 

(ing  metallic  corts  from ^Iohn  C.  Parry jPittsburg,  Pa Dec.  Q4,    " 

^rea  for  castings,  eompoiution  for[  *  ) 

making (Edward  Reea Cincinnati,  0 [Dtx:.  17,    ** 

Cyres   for    cfksting,    machines    forj  ]  i 

making  and  holding jLuther  H.  Crocker Cincinnati,  0 JOct.  22,    «' 

Outfers,  machines  for  forming  ro-j  I  [ 

tary Andrew  Jennings ,Fail  River,  Masi>..  .Mar.  26,    " 

D>oor  spri.ng ^mos  Westcott [SyraciuM,  N.  Y ;Oct.      1,     '♦ 

Door  springs,  adjusthble  cord  hook  i  | 

_    _  .  Bristol,  Conn ,Mar.    5,    " 


jBrl'itol,  Conn April   9, 


Dec.  17,    " 
Jan.     1,    " 


for j  William  B.  Barnard  . . 

fXxw  Bpringa  and  leTers,  arrangt-| 

mpjit  of. jWilliam  B.  Barnard. . ...  .|ui.OiUi,  wuim.. . . 

Drilling    machine,    Belf-nctmg  nd-.Allrn  R.  Morrill  and  Hi-l 

ju^tahlf  fe*^  ^air  fur 1     ram  Biiidwui fNashville,  N.  H  . . .  -jAug.  27, 

Bayew,  trough  and  giittor  machine.  John  Lee ]Well«*%ilIe,  0 ^Oct.     8, 

Bylett!,  madiine  fur  laaking Luc4en  E.  Hicka,  a&s'nori 

to    Wm.   A.    Churchill! 
and  Jametj  Stanley. ..  .jBerlin,  Conn. 
Piwiencr    and    mover,   blind    andi 

shutter ,Wm.  Manure Cincinnati,  O 

listeners,     and    window    shiitteri  |  j 

openers,  method  of  bolting  in. .  fSamuel  B.  Snedaker Cinciniv<i,  0 .Feb.  12»    " 

Ptwlcner,    combitK.-d    shutter   and;  t  i 

ftaifh « iThoraaa  Haryey jBaltiraore.  Md |Aprill6,    *• 

Paatener,  sjish WillLim  H.  I..uzf.''> Hartford,  Conn fDcc.  17,    '• 

Oold,  bullion,  proress  of  reducing IRjchard  8.  McCuUoh  . .  .[Princeton,  N.  J Sop.   24,    *• 

Oold,  machine  for  beniing ,Wra.  Vme  and  James  H.; 

I     A.>>hiiie.;id Ilarlford,  Conn ^^^ug.    6,    " 

Gold,  processes  fbr  amalgainatin;: ;;  J 

see  ciiiss  IV 

€k>W,  process  for  refimnc c^ij'^^  ^-  ^'^'^'^ !  Ph^adetphia,  Pa...  .Sep.   24,    '* 

,  Gk>ld  w.vsher,  cylinder  :irKi  trough. ^loma*  M.  Colhiia Marion,  Ark i^^'*y  l^i    " 

"ilJroJd.  washer.-*,    nietiind    of    con-  |  | 

sOT^cting  the  sections  of .Ilu.st.el  Burton !Rome,  N.  Y Mar.  26,    ** 

Gold  wa.shiiig,  double  a.tn.^  rwek- J^muld  Biid'umand  Philipt 


M  for Th/)rT>« INcw  York   ;()ct.     1, 

Fohn   H.  Tou  ne,  a^j'nori  i 


.  .;PluladeIplua,  P*. . .  .'f>V-     3, 

,  .iDiincans^ilk,   P>i...|.\priJ    2, 
.  ..Low-eQ,  Miut« uNov.  12, 


Jan.     8, 
July  23. 


Ikng 


.ttMi'piii-i.  P.  Rug»U». 


j|bc 


Hammer,  direct  ar:;on,  .st«.-,ini  . . .  .Jr 

I     to  S.V.  Merrick. 
H.immer,  forge,  attachment  of  the! 

to  ii«  helve iDiiniel  Hicks 

HiT-ie  shoe,  machinery.  .^ uSamueJ  S.  Greene  .. 

tron,  coating   uith  copper  or  its  ■] 

aJ^'V Kben^Ter  G.  Pomeroy  ..  .fSt.  Louis,  Mo. . 

Iron,  wroi^cht,  method  of  makmg  ' 

f     dire<-tly  I'oin  the  or-    Alexnnd^-r  Dirkcrson. ..  .'New.irk,  N.  J. 

Jlick,  chains,  mariuue  for  making. -Clvarl**  Alwood  and  Geo. I 

K»»lk)gf Illirmiiighani,  Coun.;Nov.  12,    •* 

Km*-px,   Kpinil.  nmcliine  fir  grind-i?ilns  Stevens,   aMs'nor  loi 

>ng Geo.  Forbes .E.  BrookfieJd,  Mass.; May  21,    " 

LoXhe  for  tuj-ning  a  peculiar  i-peciet;  |  i 

of  curve flenry  O.  Thompson  ..  .'New  Y«trk,  N.  Y...  .Apr.  23,    " 

Lock,  bolt  for  shutters J.i.^eph  Nock Il'kdadeiphia,  Pa July     2,    '* 

Lockinc,     portabh'    .snf'^     to     th>-  j  I  ^ 

floor — Kfle  cLiw  XXII ,  j 

L<^»ck,  revolving  plate  und  tumUerXewi.s  Jf-nifinra N'r-»  York,  N.  Y...  .| AprjJ   2,    * 

Lo^H,  pn.'^on,  iitt^vchnient  of Flilward  Kershaw ; Boston,  Mam iu^y  30,    " 

li1<^,  Niieet,  4c.,  raachme  forciit-, 


w»ton,M.i.* jAu-  90,    *• 


\ 


*'4» 


J}x.  Doc.  No.  34. 


IVTBimONS   OR  ■HCOTE«tB«. 


rATr.VT«K«. 


KEMDCMCB. 


T 


DATE  I 

er  PATEjrr. 


Metal,  "heet.maehiirefy  for  cuttingi  v-     u  .  *i         iv^    n   i>ikv 

and  bending. Jo.fph  F.-Randen, uNewburypcrt,Ma«.'Dec.  17, 18« 

Nan  plate,  te^er  and  turner ;Me!v.llP  OlU    -E.  Bndg.^te^.  .Dm      i, 

!««»  «Uo.   mari«ne«  for  fe«dinff  .  .^Frederick  J.  Avers ;St.  J«hn,  N.  B Nov.  2*. 


Nail  plate,  raac-hinea  for  feeding 
Naito,  method  of  making  by  roll 


j^                        ?.......  jEJmhftH.CWIier , London,  Encland.  ..(June  16,  " 

Punchi'ri'be'tween  rollers JRidiard  Monigomeiy. .  .|New  York,  N.  Y. .  .Feb.     a,  « 

■Roier,  submerged  for  •eparalin*^  I 

SoBh,  balancing 'H.mm  G.  Brown X.mM   Ohm.      jf  "X,^J'  ^ 

Saiih   bearer  eLxslic  roller Julius  A   P^.^. ;Ph.lade.j>hw,  Pa. . . .  Aprfl   9,  - 

8.-u<h  stopper ;G^or^e  H.  ©my.  Sr IClinton   Nl|«  . . ...  Mpnl   2,  ^ 

_  rr  ^         ,r.i    _,...  r.   r^ 'Harper  8  Ferr)^,  Va.. July    2, 

June  25,  " 


Sash  stopper U^or^e  M.  J^my.  or v^mHo...  ..*^«  . . 

Sanh  ntopper .\  .  ..Charles  C.  C.ainer^^n 'Harper  8  Ferry, 

Sa«h  rtopper,  arrangement  of . .  . .  .j  Nathaniel  Myers  A,  Fred-Charle-stown,  Va 
*^*     '  °  erirk  C.  Smith H.irperN  Ferry, 


Va.r 


.'Wiiliam  R.  Barnard iBru,u>l,  Conn Mar.  12, 


•  ( 


Sash,  prtopper,  spiral  spring. . 

Sn»h.  storner, spring  indined  plane]  ',.-.«  I  *  o 

^d  rXr ....'.SeU.  E.  Wins'... w 'Kensington,  Pa jApr.    2, 

&»h  stopper',  friction  roHer ljo«oph  Haynard Fhilad.lpUm   P.o^  . . .  Feb^     5, 

SrrewB,  machinefl  for  cmiing.. . .  ..Thos.  J.  Sl«in .New  York,  N.  Y. . .  July     », 

ScrewB,  wood,  machines  for  nick-J  '  |  v     ,     ^    -.-       'fVt     90 

ing  the  heads  of. ,Tho8.  J.  S  <ian 'i'^  v'^'l'  v   i  ' ' '';  W  'S' 

Screw  threading  machines iThos.  J.  Sloan Nfvr  York,  .N.  Y..  .O«ov.  -fe. 

Shafts,  etc.,  of  sheet  iron,  methodj  |  _  • 

of  making Chan.  F.  Fisher Nf>w  OHeanF,  La...]June    4,    ^^ 

Sliutterw,  the  hinge  of  rolling  iron.-»A.  Livingst«n  Johnson.,  .ftiltimore,  Md June  U),  , 

Shutters,  window  chain  and  flanges;  „^  ,  ^  "  L.     .       ,       nr-     'Tun     oo     >: 

apparatus  f-.r  opening  and  closing, George  Wel.<h 1 V^  ashmgton,  D.  C . .  .Jan     .i,         . 

SmE  striken,. ^•'^^"^^'l^ \^^\'''^\^u   ' '  'Ht  Is     - 

Spike  machine A.r.mi  M- *eorge ,Na,hua^  N.  H :}"";  ^.|'     .. 

S^ike  machines ..Moore  Hariaway Troy,  N.  "V iJuJy     b, 

^ike  machines jWillian.  Elake.    !Bo.ston,  Mu.«.s .^Sept.  1^,     ^^ 

Spike  machines. jHonUio  N.  Swift Boonion,  N.  J .VcX-    ^, 

Spike  machinefl.  movement  of  thei  I  I 

poin^nfi  d'«  in iF^mund  Srtwyer Boston.  Ma«,. . . .  ..Mar  19,    « 

Steel  ca.st,  proresa  for  making  . . .  .iJogeph  Dixrjn Jersey  City,  N.  J . .  .j AprU   J, 

•  Tacks,  carpet,  marhine  for  forming!  I         ,  „  ,,       U        .-»-      tt 

wa«her/Sd  attaching  them  to!^  Ja.^n  G.  Howr^d 'North  En£ton,  Ma.ss.  June  2^, 

Tin  cutting  and  bending  machints,'  j  , 

arrangement  of  the  bending  roll-l  '  ' 

-       ers  in" Wjlliam  H.  Horton INewbury 

Tubes,  copper,  m^rhinery  for  ma-]  i 

king F^lw.xrd  H»raikon Endstport,  Con« 

Tubes,"  method   of  forming  Kl.ecijWm.C)stninder  and  Wm.;  ..    ,     „    v        xf       i7 

metal • ?  Webster N.  w  Y  ork.  N.  Y. .  .iMar.  17, 

Tubes,  of  sheet  nu-U'.l,  machine  f<.ri  i  _       _, '  "  | 

forming Jiveph  StoMl  ivnd  Ja«.  T.;  U  ,.  oa     .» 

-*  SuLiintnn WavnesTille,  O ;  July  30, 

Jolui  Pnwiing Mor-Tinluwi..  F«... .  Jan.  22, 


May  28, 


Tuyere  .^, 

Tuyers,  ale  vices    for    diwihargingi 

ashes  from 

Tiaee,  porallel   method  of  wdrking 

the  pawl  in.. JA.-pcr  J^'hiison GeotEte,  N.  \ 

Wi^ldow  blind*  an'd  their  alau,  ap- 


.  .  Ja.nies  A.Maynut] B-.-jUm,  Mai^ .May  24,    * 

..'April  9,    * 


»      pamtim  for  operating J'^hn  Jones Clyde,  N.  Y 

i,  Wrenck,  re\-olving  jaw jNadil^Colrrr  a»s'—  -  ^ 


. . .  ^Dec.  24, 


*  •  laiay  14,    • 


or  to  N 
CoUer  »nd  WilLam  S.l 

I     Danirtll Boston,  Mr..v«>  ^ 

I  iDedliMi,  Mats f***)^ 

*  In  CnclkMd,  fl«ptrAb«r  11 .  1845. 


/ 


I 


&.  Doc.  No.  82. 
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CLASS  III.— MANUFACTURES  OP  FIBROUS  AKD  TEXTILE  StrBSTANCES, 
MatUnafor  Prt^nrmg  Fihrei  cf  WM,  CoUam,  Silk,  fW,  Paper,  irt- 


ivrrvTioNs  or  Ditcovbaus. 


rATEKTKBB. 


RC«ICEXCE. 


Bobbins  upon  spindlPF,  driring. .  .^Oliver  PeaH Emex  Co.,  Ma«e.. 

Carding  and  mixing  wool  and  cot-rSteohen   W.   Adams  andt 

ion John  A.  Wood jColioes,  N.  Y. . . . 

Carding  and  drawing  wool,  engiaesf 


Oi^TS 
or  rATBITT. 


for 


Charles  Jackubn  aad  Jafi. 
Moir 


tCazenovia,  N.  Y.. 


Jan.  i»,  ia30 
June  11,    " 

Feb.     6,    " 


..L,- 


orw:Uk.  Con."* Feb.     5,     •• 


Qotli,  machines  for  Kh«aring. 
doth,  measuring  oa  loorns.. . 


Ciu-din?,   machines   for  preparing 

bats  tor  felling 'Samuel  G.  Btacknuin. 

Carpet.'^,  munufacuire  of  two  and]  |  1 

tiireeply .i Alexander  Smith jWeet  Faj-ms,  N.  Y...I>ec.  19,    •* 

C'.otk,  apparatu.'* for  stretching  .-uidj  j  | 

amoothmp John  Butcher .Lowell,  M.iiw Nov.    5,    •• 

Cloth,  inttrunienta  for  mmsunng.iE.  F.  Whiion f>Vw.i  Staflojti, Conn. i  April  )£,    •• 

doth,  machinery  for  folding Augustus    C.  Ciiroy    and|  I  / 

Diinl  C.  Brtgley AuieKburg,  Conn...  .iFeb.   12,    " 

.  Amasa  Woolson iSprmj^eld,  Vi May  2ti,    " 

.  Jukn    Q.  Webster,    R«.s"r| 

J     to  John   W.  Robertsoiil 
and  John  G.  Webster.., Lowell,  Msws. ... 
L 

folding jZlachaniah  Allen .IProvJdtnce,  R.  I July  16,    '* 

Cordage'^    cotton,    machiarry    for  Franklin     Slaughter    tJ\i\  -=-. 

makiiii: David  Perry Fredencksbuig,  Va..  Jan.      1,    •• 

CorxiHgc,    cotton,    ma-iurcry    for  FrHnklin     Slaughter    a.idi  ! 

making David  Perry .J'rederick.sLurg,  Va..,Jun.      8,     *' 

Cordage,  proct^ses   for  rendering] M.  Y.  Johnson,  adm'r  on  j 

uninLim. 'liable 

CotVin  batting,  apparatus  for  sizing 


Feb.  19,    ** 


and  dry  in 
Cotton,^  mv\c.hinery  for  ginning  or 
picking  . 


Janie«  H .  Johnson ....  tialena,  It jNov.  26, 

Elias  P.  Rider :New  York,  N.  Y...  .jJuJy  30, 


Francis  A.  Calvert jLoweB,  Ma<»s .!Sept.  17,    *• 

Drawing  rollers, regulators  for Whiting  Hayden 'Wmdham,  Coi:n iMar.  12,     " 

Electricity,  removing  fpom  wool  in  1  I 

the  pmrtr^-i  <if  manufactMre [Joseph  Metcalt'. i Worcester,  Ma«i...kSept.  94,    " 

Flax    and    hernp,    .'•nachiiiery    fon  )  I 

irewwing .jWilliam  W.  Grant IProvidenc*  Co.,R.r.^Mar.    5,    " 

Flierrf  and  spindle,  arrangement  oft  John  Dtrmond. iPatenton,  N.   Y !Feb.    K,     " 

Fulling  tloth,  inaclimery  fur LCU.iii.  A.  Rfod  and  Thofl.l  | 

I     Cotter iWarii'aMills.  N.Y.Sept.  94,     " 

Fidling  mil!;< Jjohn  C.  Millar :Spr*ngfield,  Mas*. .  .Aug.  30,    " 

(rins,  cowoii Ijohn  bu  Bois..- jGreeuiiboro'.  Ala Jiin.     6,    " 

Gin.s,  -ott-  11 tiiiepht^i  R.  Parkkursl  . . .  ;New  York,  N.  Y . . . L^^^ril 23,    " 

H«rne<«,  woavtrs,   machinery   fi>rl    •  • 

dre.s.sij.^' jKasimir Voi^iH Wortbrook,  Me.... 'Aug.    €,    " 

Heddles,  wire,  marh.iiery  for  maJ  > 

king.. .Milton  F^nkle ^Utica,  N.  Y 'April   9.    " 

Hemp  brakes IjonaLhiinCrame  and  P.  H.I 

{     Har.-iiJion ^Schenectady,  N.  Y. .  Jas.      1,    ^ 

Hemp,  drawing  ajul  p;uling  f.brcw  j 

of. Jo.  S.  Lea^itt NL^yKviUp,  Ky ^S<yu  94,     " 

H«mp,  ma-hmes  for  cuiLmj.' 'j.  Locke  Hardeman Arrow  Rocke,  Me  ■ 

Hemp,  stutchew (F.-u-well  H  .  Hajmlton  audi 

i     ThoR.  Bl.IIocJv »Srhpne-.w1y,  N.  Y 

Kimtinp;  ma  hin*" Jn^f^h  Holltn ,Whitt  towiitihip,  Pu.  July    16,     " 

Loom HaJvor  Hiilvornon,  aes'or' 

1     lo  Wm.  M.  Chase rJortlicimpton,  Mar.« 

Loom,  power iF.noch   Burt JHartford,  Conn.. . . 

Looms JAnvw  H.  B'.yd ■Sa'-jh,  Me 

Loom.'' for  fi^'\ir«'d  fabncj<* fSamutJ  Ec^Jes iKenaington,  Pa.. . . 

Looni.s  for  piled  f;vbric« ajames  Tunibull,  Jr.,  and., 

John  TumlxiU -Si 


I      jwitii    A  ..(I  Mt.'^^ii pjimsbwry.  Coon. 

Lvoros  for  weaving  out  pile  fabrrf:«;Mcrtowii  C.  Bryant LoweH,  Ma.ss. . , 


Aug.  80, 

Jan.    1, 
July   16, 

Oct.      1,    " 

OcX    li,    " 
Mar.    5,    - 


Jiuj.   29,     •♦ 
June  23,    ••• 


•  AntcOatcd  Ue«.  at,  1649. 
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Ex.    Doc.   No.  32. 


4 


IVTENTIOXt  OK  DiSCOTdUZS. 


\- 


— f- 


R£«n>BVCI. 


'lionjti.'^T.  Wilcox Norwicli,  Conn 

iijith  llaU <CaboUiv-{lle,  Maaa. . . 


Looau  for  wufivir.c  fig'ir^  fub-ic  jSm-.ufl   T.  Thorruus  and'LowelJ,  Masa. . . . 

)     Edwd.  F-vpwtt Lawrence,  Mnss. . 

LoonVvH  i"  .r  wc.iT  05  fl  njrfHl  i;>o<is .  jAv.ry  B.ibb-U. . .  .  .^ jAuburn,  N.    '/.. .  . 

Looms  for  woavinz  piWU  ftibric.-*.  J)hn    Johi;#)B,  aas'or    loj 

I     ^llias  JuMMfcin iTroy,  N.  Y 

Hxximn  for  w^nvirc  piled  fab»ic/>. .  Wt^rtown  C.  Bryant iLoweU,  Mass. . . . 

LooniH  for  Mea\ang    tajH«try    iinrlj  ! 

Bniasc!.-*  eiirpetd '. •Fj-wtii';  P>.  QifoloT*," iChnton,  Mam.  . . . 

Looms,  hnnH John  G.  Gairetson ;Salern,  Iowa.... . . 

L«onw5,  lei  i>.i' motion  of Uomiikvi  Knowle« BuffaJo,  N.  Y 

IjOdTOi',  opf'r^';^?  siiutiie  boxc-.^  ui|?^f>bort  Burns "Goodver  dc  Philadelphia,  Pa.  . 

!     Benj.  TwLst,  asa'or   toMeu^ayunk,  Pa... 

I  ;     Alfred  Jcnkk jBriaeabun^h,  Pa. . 

\jrtrem,  power.". ,.robn  &'h'itil<»T«orlh Fraukford,  Pa. . . . 

Looms,  Hhi.i:t!<»  n.olio-i  .jf ■•^lutr  \.  K-'ly Woonsocket,  R,  I 

Looms,  hhuitie  nsoucr.s  141 

I.03ITW,  atop  motion  ior i 

l';.j-er,    mnchii'.f.-y    for    neuKunn^'  \ 

puJp  m  Iht  i>i;inufarture  of 'tienry  PoaJ Paterson,  N.  J 

Pii<;  for  rugs,  &c.,  pr>p»imtiO«  oft.  U.irr.cs  Taylor,    ass'or  to  Loch  Winnock,Soot- 

!     John  .To«>eph  and  Fran-      land 

^  !    cw  Croealey Halifax 

Ropw.  machiiijry  for  m.-Jcin^. .  .  .'Henry  Evtms N.  Bedford,   Mass.  . 

e<rs*\ij^  marhiii'- 'D\^itl  M.  Smith,  usa 'or  tO|SBrmf^&eld,  Vt 

Thomas  Chadlioume.  .  Conrord,  N.   H 

S»»vnn::  ma'-hlnp? "O.  L.  Reyiioidf Dover,  N.  H 

Thimonnier, 

.Sr.,   a«'or    to    Philip. France 

'  ,     May London,  England... 

Pewini:  nKvhi.T' (John  I>flchtidcr.  . Boeion,  Mass 

**-wini  rn*chi.i>.:M AUi-n  B.  WiUton PiitsEeld,  Mass 

^>'>v^in^  u.acJiir;«s Fi'-dr'r.^k  R.  Robinson  .  .  Boetion,  Masa 

Sliultk,  ueav.i-a' '\V.n\.  Mx'klaod  and  Jos. 

Milii.T ;Lo>vell,  Mass 

ft*l-,  <tr.,  machinery  for  doubling,' J o.seph  Conftat  &.  Lucius 

&«!  twiitihff r...       IXir.mooJv N'orthampt»n,  Maas. 

Spo«der,  countir  twist. Jfsse  Wliltphead MancLwiter,  Va 

ftpt»dlea  and  bobi»i/».s  for  spinning  ,JoHiuh  G.  Ue*d IPaterson,  N.  J 

9pin:jer8  cop,  operatimj  the  coping;,  I 

r*J  of .Warren  Roiue JTaunton,  Mfuw. . . . 

^iWlprs,  hand IDavid  Carreat ^Crittenden,  Ky.  . , . 

S*r>rnniniEf      nr»arhine«,      prevenlin<»i  I  | 

6bre«  from  winding  on  drawing,  I  l 

ro»CT«  in Uohn  C.  Dodgre fDod^ville,  Maa*. 

«T)Oohn^,  machinery  for .(A% try  l^ubbett jAuburn,  N.  Y 

temples  U0ed  in  wearing  double  1 

vkxii '.■ kSippiven  BvetieU >Biddefard,  Me 

Ytora,  machinery  for  doubEne  nndj  i 

, iSpnngfield,  Pa..., 


DATE 
OF  PATEVT. 


Dec.  34,1850 

,brt,     8,    "* 


iMar.  12, 
'Mar.  19, 


'Sept.  24,  ♦' 

,Muy  21,  " 

April  30,  " 

pan.     1,  " 

May  21,  " 

Uune    4,  " 
|Nov.26, 
'Sept.  24, 


4*i."Wii.^  machme^ -Jiunholoiny 


July     9,  «* 

;Mfty28,  " 

I 

.Sep.   24,  " 

April  16,.  ♦* 

May  14,  ** 

jSept.   3,  « 

!Sq,t.24,  « 

Nov.  12.  " 

Dec.  10,  ** 

Oct.      I,  '« 

I 

'Oer.   17,  '« 

July  30,  " 

.'Jan.   15,  " 

Nov.    5,  « 

Sep.     3,  " 


.May  14,    •• 
.Feb.     5,    « 


i 


twisting \Mo»ofl  Hey 

'  Ux  Biiglaiid,  Mar.  9,  If^. 

i  4> 


AprU   2,    •« 
Oct.     8,    " 


1' 


tia  Cnelaul,  Oct.  10, 1846. 


£x.  Doe.  No.  32. 
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CLASS  IT.— CHEMICAL  PROCESSES,  MAHTrFACTURBS,  AND  COMPOUNDS, 
dkng  Medkuu,  Dying,  Cotor  wdbng.  DittiUimg,  Sotf  m$U  CtmdU  mmkimg,  Mortan,  Cewumta,  Ifc 


nrrsNTioKs  tm  oitcovERrEs. 


AJteys   for  potnle    and    lightning 

roan 

Aium,  process  for  manufacturing 

Candles,  mould  app«uratus 

Oaadles,  manufacture  of 


PATCNTKB4. 


James  Sprott 

Jacob  H .  Wurtz 

Herman  CHmp 

Jamea  G.  I^via,  aas'or  to 
A.  R.  Warner  and  Jas 
G.  Dnris 

Hosea  BiNings 


RBMOIKCB. 


Cincinnati,  O 

New  York,  N.  Y.. 
Dimkirk,  N.  Y 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. . 
Bt*Hrdstown,  lU. 


DATS 
or  P\TEVT. 


Jan.    8,  laSO 
Oct.   22,    •' 
Jan.  23. 


Paris,  France  . 
Bahimore,  M4. 


Protidence,  R.  I. 
Hartford,  Coan.. 


PjiHb,  France. 
New  York,  N 
New  York,  N 
Alb«.ny,  N.  Y.  . . 
Manchester,  Eng 
Bokimore,  Md... 


Y. 
Y. 


Halifax,  N.  S.  . 

Chicago,  111 

\\"obum,  Mass. 


New  York.  N.  Y. 
Lowell,  Ma»s. . . . 


Oompocrition  of,  covering  hams. . . 
Composition  for  enamelling  hollow 

ware" ^ Chan.  E.  dk  Chaa  H.  Paris 

Oonipo'und  for  imparling  a  gloe.s  toj 

eiQihet Wn*.  D.  Beaumont.. 

Oompoands  for  sizing,  for  warpw 

on  yams 'Wm.  Mallerd 

Caring  meat,  process  for 'George  Starkweather 

Curing   tobacco    stems — eee    classj 

XXII,  "Tobacco" ! 

DistiJline: oleagijioiii  matter^ J.\nthony  M.  Poisat  and 

I     DttTidC.  Knabb... 

DiatilHog  spirits  of  turpentine Chas.  J.  Meinicke  . . . 

TaJts  and  oils,  hardening 'Carl  W.  Schindler. . . 

Gtw,  coal,  \purifying Joseph  A .  Snbbaton . . 

Qaces,  preparing  illuminutingH |l[^ephen  White 

Go*  generating  apparatus 'Christopher  F.  Brown 

OUs,  manufacture  of  illuminatincl 

from  bitumen ,  Abraham  Gesmer 

Gas  metres 'Jarnea  Long; 

Cra»  metres Thomaa  "W  .  Lone 

Ghico»e,  process   in  (he  manufac- 
ture of .jGeorge  Pwiley 

GMd,  process  for  amalgamalinjj. .  .Calvin  C.  Kiiowles 

Grutta  Percba,  process  of  working. 'Samuel  F.  Armstrwngand 

I     Chiw.  J.  Gibbert 

India  rubber  ck»th,  process  of  roU- Francis  D.  Hay  ward  and 

ing i     John  C.  Bickford 

India  rubber  springs  for  cars,  dtc, 

manufacture  of. .iF'owIer  N.  Ray 

Indian  rubber,  use  of  oxide  of  tinj 

in  the  mtuiufacture  of. John   Pridham,  ass 'or  to 

Horace  H.  Day.. 

Indian  rubber,  vulcanising Jonathan  T.  Trotter 

Ori«,  filter  for Thomas' AHtisdl. 

Qatidc  of  zinc, manufacture  of  the§.,Edme  Jean  Leclaire  and 

[     Jean      Joseph      Bme»t 

i     Bamrel t 

Paint,  process  of  making  from  bi-; 

tamtnous  coal ;eharieB  Mortimer '  PliiladeVphia,  Pa . . . 

Paints,  dryiig 'Aquilla  Jones 'New  York,  N.  Y... 

Particolonng  yam,  apparatus  for.  .lAk'xonder  Smith We«t  Forms,  N.  Y, 

Pill  boxes,  machinery'  for  making^  j  / 

— seeclassXIV j         r 

Preparing  wheat  for  grinding 'Joseph  W.  Carpenter. . .  .'Vontiac,  Mirh.. .. . . 

Preserving  wood,  process  fort ..  .'Chaa.  Payne 8th.  Lambeth,  Eng 

SUuviates  of  potfish  and  soda,  pro-j  I  -« 

e«ss  for  rooking" 'janes  Toung Manchester,  Eng... 

Sureh  froni  maize,  manufacture  offOiomas  Bran^ %\'e«t  Milton,  0. . , . 

Robert  de  Maasy iBoeourtt   near  Saint 

I    Q,usatin,  France 
Louis  Henry  F.  NeUiens,ll<orain,  Belgiuni.. 
ass  'or  to  Louis  de  Saulles  Hitw  Orleans,  La 


Aug.  13, 
April  9, 

Mar.    5, 

Oct.      8, 

July  16, 
Nov.    5, 


'I 


Feb.  96, 
Jwly  30, 
Nov.  5, 
July  30, 
Jan.  23, 
Feb.  26, 

Jan.  29, 
Mar.  5, 
Oct.     8, 


•New  York,  N.  Y. 
Colchester,  Conn.. 
New  York,  N.  Y.. 


•c 
(t 


Cl, 


Mar. 
Aug. 


S. 

6, 


N.  Brunswick,  N.  J 
New  York,  N.  Y.. . 
New  York,N.  Y.... 
New  Yoric,  N.  Y — 


Sept.  17, 
Mar.  19, 

April  2, 


Mar. 
Dec. 
■Nov. 


Paris,  France 


19, 

3, 

12. 


8«gar,  defecating 
Sugar,  manufacture  of  ft 


May  17, 

April  9, 
Not.  12, 
June  18, 


Sept.  17, 
May  38, 

Aug.  «, 

May    7, 

Jan.  39, 


ii 


It 


Sugars,  draimngjt IConrad  W.  Finsel tDriMol,  England,..  .JBept.   3, 


I 

I 

•n 

i 


^jkm  TAnee, 


,Jmn.  <n,  18«. 
Dec.  at,  1*45. 


jAntr4atf^  Jaly  »,  1BS0. 
iUi  Cacland.  Jui.  9,  IMS. 

};U  E^kMid  Ovt.  U,  LM0. 


lis  rVsAca,  Mar.  B,  1840       |la  Ea«laji4,Mar.  M,  W4I. 
Id  Biixtand.Osc.S,  1848.     ffta  B«liiujB,  Auf.  15,  ie~ 


Ev.   Doc.  No.  32. 


44 


Ex.   Doc.  No.  38. 

v.— CALORIPIC,  Mmjm'sl.if  Lompt,   rxre-plmit,  Stovm,  GraUs,  Pumacet  for  ktati»§ 
BuikHn^,  Cookirtfr  .^pjmnatnM,  Prtparation  of  Am/,  (-c. 


DITCNTIOVS  OR  DI«COVEJURS. 


PATKJ«'TEK«. 


RK51DUICE. 


Ba^use,  marhine  for  drying Ja;nes  II.  Paliui , Bau)Ji  Rw>u£f ,  ha. 

Bkuit  pipes,  for  roirveyin^  heated 
air  nna  gasfs   to   i'unuuctH — so 

CiBHB      MM  •    »    t    »•    o    m    m    •    »»    m    »    •    m    »%    m    m    O    »    •  I 

Burning  fluid- Fphraim  Howe Brooklyn,  N.  Y. .. . 

Chimney  caps , . .  Edward  WliitJev Bo.=:on,  M.u<».^ 

Chimney  caps Michael  H,  Collins I Botiri!,  M.t.s.s 

Chimney  Ciips , Augustus  M.  Rire,  as-sori 

t,.  H.  Lodtkird  Hiid  A.; 
i    M.  Rice  , Boston,  Mi^j;? ... . .. . 

Dnjnpers  for  riear.lr.g   s'.>vp  pip<t-        '  1  1 

oad  regulating   the  dr.dt  in  iht  I  i 

name ^ Frederir-k  Bliier (Pitisburg,  Pa , 

Dryerir,  grain Mhiuh  C.  (Xudli-y  '. New  Oilc.ins,  L*i.  . . 

Drycru,  grain John  R.  IIoojxs W.  PhiludeJphia,  Pa. 

Di-yera,  i^nun <^'h:irles  8.  Hi'p-xd iLouisville,  K.y .  .  . .  . 

Fire,  nppuratas  fiT  ex"iiii:r»J.'<hi;i','^  Wilimin  H.  Phillips Lan^ton  PLi.^e,  Ejig. 

i^re    places  and   tlirci.'in  d"  ch:,ii-'  , 

niea— construction  of. <,'iiar!cs  W.  !lu.s<itll WashLigton,  P.  C. . 

Firmc  kili)8  for  pf.tt*ry  wuw,  bhi  -k  } 

lead  (jruriLleM Ji^cph  Dison J(r3<=y  rlty,  N.  J. .  .. 

Fiir«ai:e«,  air  htMiin«c ^- ■  Finny  Adolph  Kngk-s;..  riiiriniij.ti,  O 

Fumacea,  air  heatir^ .lanifs  MrO^resf'T Wilton,  N.  Y 

,  (iaruiier  CfciliHJii iBoi'tfui,  Mtiss 

Bf.ij.  FohV.- Lubec,  Me , 

J..hri  T.  Daw Troy,  N.  Y 

.  tGfor;jf  E.  Wiirinij. Sunford,  Cfi'n .... 

Fumiicea,  portable iJnlm  P.  Unvcn Boft'oii,  M.us-* , 

FKmaces,  portiible. ; .Mirriu  F.  Potter CharK'nio;it,  Ma.>;.«. . 

Fomace.'*,  ateam  boiler Eeiij.  Cniwford,  a.-w'or  to! 

^  :     W,n.  B.  ^:nH,.^h,  J.  J.! 

.'  t      Cennta,  A'.  D.   Frisbec, 

nnd  C.  Cr.iwfnrd All'^rrlianv,  P.i 

Grate,  apparatus  (hr  nii.s.n::  thp,  m  Beiij.  K.  Maitby,  a.s.s'uor|Cleve!im<l,  0 

cookini^  stoves '. to  Ira  M.  Maul M"2:iid..re,  O 

Orates,  coal (  !.tunr^  y  t).  Ciri-i:ie  ....  Wn:  Troy,   N.  Y. . 

Grates,  co»],  uijii.itin;;; .  . .  Witl  Keenly r.ulislp,  Rl.  ...... , 


DATE 
or  f  AT».yT. 

May  21,  1830 


FumAcea,  air  heating 

Furnacf.s  for  ralcini/iiiij  ^vp.-.ui!i. 
^  Furnaces  for  heatinj  .sad  irn.ns  .. 

N^^       Furnaces,  hot  air 


Sep. "24, 
Mtu.    5, 


Apr.    9, 


Jan.   U,  " 

Apr.  30,  " 

Aug.  27,  " 

Oct.      1,  •« 

.4.pril   9,  " 

^iar.    5,  " 

Miu-.    5,  •' 

;Feb.  12,  « 

Mar.    5,  " 

|Nov.  19,  " 

'June  18,  •• 

'.Mar.  li,  " 

De«.  24,  " 

:Nov.    .5,  " 

Jan.  22,  •' 


Y. 


Grates,  coal,  a^Uitini; J..bii  B.  Cti'illi.r (Wt.-i  Troy.  .\ 

Grates,  fire  pLce <;.irdii!-r  ChJvxi H.-.tuii,  \Ji(s.s 

Grates  for  cookin*;  !»iiv«h F.ilm  T.  D^vy ^Ti'^y,  N.  Y 

Grates,  fui-nucei^,  cOiJ  siL-rirs  Cor.  \V'illi;vrn    R.    .NidioU  and  m 

DaiTltl  C.  li..yL-,s PliiladflplK.N  Pa... 

Heatins;  air  by  ),n:  v,  ..•>■'.  cfpui-  j 

tui  for .Vdri'  n  Janes c*''^  Yorl. .  N.  Y . . 

Lamps  for  lightin'^  e:iv  liu;  'jern  ...   ll.>hpii  Thonipsuii •Lowu,  Mu-  < 

Lamps,  yi3,  :wlf-v,'i.nira'Ji'ij Sh:i.r]j!i'«.s      (';   yt.iii     a. id, 

\  ;u-iui;i  Efuley.  . Wi'^:  Ch'si^r,  Pu.. 

Lamps,  nietalli'',  nuikiii*  the  rcsi-,-  j 

voirs  «t'. P.  J.  Clark   Mtriden,  C».>iiM 

LarHp.s,  safety ,.U<hn  W.    H^fTinan Sjulliwark,  I'a 

Lamp.'*,  safity,  ntbes  f<.r Kr.uiklm  Sli  w:ut Pliilafl.lpliii..  Pa... 

L.\mp  lubes I  iuab  Jer.ti; .^ New  York,  N.  Y.  . 

Lida    (or  boiler  holn  ol"   cookirp   Tati's  G.  Clioton  &.  C»eo. 

sloven ll.&i  Edw'J  II.  K.']i^ht;Ciin)ni^*ti,  0 

Oiieana — see  ckss  Xill 

Ovens,  bake H.-.'^ea  P.jJ! PhJ.ul«Ir;h«,  Pa. . . 

0%nis,  hmti:;^,  fkvated P.  A.  Pakiier L.   Km>'T.N.  Y 

Raogt-s,  CAoktJVf i'rederi  k  H.  Stijnp>-<'ri.  .  Busion,  Mas.'- 

R\npt<,  itH)king  und  iiJr  heauns:,, 

fnnincm  connetted  therewitii. .  ..Jamea  M»icGit<ror,  jr. . . .  N'»-w  Y<iTk,  N.  Y.. 

■Raises,  oookinf, and  be;auig  air  ..ElifM  T.  B«-er^ H(-«if.<dRie,  Ps.  .. . 

Ranges,  cooking,  wuttr  bari..^  for.  HeAri  H.  ajfld  Krederick' 

U.  Sti.in|woB JBostoa,  Va-sp 

^  la  r.a|«an<t,  I>«^«aib«r  4.  tM4. 


I 


'Jan.   29,  '• 

June  l«t,  •' 

June  16,  •* 

J;in.     1,  " 

April   2,  " 

;A';5.27,  •* 

June    4,  •■ 

April  16,  '• 

I  April  23,  " 

Jan.  'IS,  •' 

Da  .  17,  •' 

lAag.27,  •' 


.  May  28,  •' 

.April 23,  " 

.Jidy     2,  " 

.July     9,  •* 

.Feb.  19.  ♦•    i 

.^'ov.  19,  •' 

.iMar.    5,  " 

.War.    5,  •♦ 

.^\pr.    «,  « 

.Alayafc,  »' 


Ex.   Doc.  No.  32. 


I^x.   Doc.  No.  32.    ' 


U 


<      mm€-noss  on.  duc>»vwuk&. 


VMl 


k'Tabk. 


a&»II>t.NC£. 


Regvstprs.  Imt  air .Gctirs:!'  Pollock Hoxba-y,   Ma-iS.  . 

Kiegwier^,  wami  .iw ;Ftii.rG.  W-iodsid^ PhiladHpliia.  Ph.  . 

Stcwe  p»pt*«.  joiiiifi  oi". I  Jamet)  N.  W.irr.er Buffalo,   N.  V.  .  .  . 

Htovets Pet  r  Swfeney 'Hutiuln,   N.  Y. . . . 

Store*: Anson  Aiwood i l''o>i  ^-  V 

Sto'Teti 'SlicrnKin  S.  Jewf>it  and  I". 

'      II.  Root \\]uK.i\o,  >-.  Y.... 

Stoves,  air  li€w:i'  ^ , Pe/ry  G  M.dliue j<'ii)i  iniia!;.  (") 

Btoves,  .iir  IiPiii,\'f.  .0 .  .  ..  » JoniH.s  L.  (^'iith-'ar'.  .  .^  .|Wa.sbiiijj;o»!,  i>.  C 

JSiov.ts.  co.«l,  fur   .-I'iisfiTi:;,  U»king;'nT>'s    (J.    Clialnn,   Ci  o. 


DATS 

or  pATBirr. 


1 


Aug.  20,  I860 
Oct.     8,    " 
May  14,    " 
Feb.  26,    " 


May  14, 


,.  .^ep.     3, 

.JMir.  12, 
.iMuv  17, 


and  b<)j!ii!<; H. 


an 


d     Edwuid    ii.i 


K Ilia:!! I '""iuci;!!!  i;i,  0. 


.[<  "in<-i:inati,  <) 

.'(.'iiH  iiin.<'i,  O 

.'I^on  Clic-s.fi,  N.  V 
.|X.*  York.N.  V. 

.j Tioy.  N.  V 

.  .Nev  York,  N.  V. 
.jiMid.  W.Kxll.ory. 

.Milion,  Pa 

.Jl'iny.   .v.  \ 

.,Ni.Ak    Yuj'k,  ^li.   Y 


Stop's,  cuokiPt f'harlis  .M.  Ntlsin. .  . 

Sto^•e^,   C".okyi:i H'>im  H.   H  irtbty  .  .  - 

3*oves,  cook  in  j William  .A.'otndr.-vih  .  . 

•Stoves,  cookitti:  ...,,... Jordan  L.  Mntt    

»Slovcs,  fxiokio* Ja:ii"'  H.  H  viic   

Stoves,  r»okui» Jordan  L.  ^^'Hf    

Stoves,  C'lokin^ Abr.aliaui  Kea^y 

Stov.^.-j,  C'loVii^ lanus  Whut' 

Sto»e>*,  et)okwig  . .  /" iSs;iiurl  I'icn-e 

Stovft^,  conking Loiter  \V  ocd 

Stjvir;,   c.-okn'*,  a,rj:.;;i.inoiit  of i 

dti!iiptiN    n Henry  L    Sliti>erJ  . .  . 

Stove.-^,  fnukiiu,  (■••Tsinii  uai«  of..  IS.  }i.  l^^^.^•uu , 

auyvct',  double,  ■ooking' Hi 'my  J.ir!;M>n , 

Slo\es,  (ii'jiMc  ii\  «n,-»-n  »kf)i2: lamps  Ma'Crr.'.;'ir.  jr 

iM.vre^,  |-'i-^ikliri,  i)!ovi'''*'8  bt iDsimu  Sit'uart,  a8.«<'jmr  loi 

Wni.  P.  ("ri'.-^.-o.i 'Philadeip'aia.  Pa 

iir-i':,:),  M.I--.  . 

}li!'iinore,  Md. 

P    ■K-kiii.  N.  Y. 

ii.  idincPa 


.:a.^.2t, 

.  .\l*f.    5, 

.Mux.  r.>, 

.  Acnl23, 

.  .|Muy  7, 
. .  .May  7, 
,..  L\flay  14, 
Pa  June  25, 
...Aug.  6, 
, ..  Nov.  12, 

.  .,No».2G, 


.|l>;<-  I'ln,   n 

.jAl'.'any.  N.  Y.  .  . 
. \l',\  ■tii«\  ili<'.  1  i<d . . 
.'Vvdiiij,  N.  V. .. 


Stores,  parior (>;irdii(  r  Clul*.:!!.  .  •  ■ 

t*oves,  paWor,  :ur  l-.eaUJi^' Le:iv,i>l  W.  Gosneii . 

fc^ove+i,  wirti  cin  ui.i!-  slmking  grui*,fid\»ard   B.  Fiiifk.  . 

Vciitiljitin^  railnrid  r,(;> Jiune-s  Cunjiingliiuii , 

VeatiLuuig  nuiroad  en.-a HczLkiiih     Br:u]furd    uidl 

'  •     Ephraini  Mcrri.- \T<:-\v  York,  N.  Y. 

Ventjiiitora,  ah'p ;Warrea  Ilobwon )L.'-liaii"n,  Cor.ry..  . 

YrtiliJator.-,  -hif Ralph  IJulkley .Nca  Y  ork,  N.  V. 


*j 


•:Aug.  s.  " 

.  July     2.  " 

.  Xpr.  23,  " 

.Mar.  19,  " 

.Aug.  27,  '« 

.  .Tun.-  18,  " 

.  April   2,  " 

.Aug.  27,  *' 

.Maj.l2,  " 


.jJune    4,    " 
.  .  Ai  ■:.  1.7,  "• 

.  ^uV  26,  '« 


V 


OLASS  VI.— STr.A.M  AND  GAS    E.VQINKS,  r^iuling  R^kUin   and  Fury^jrrs  iherffw,  and 

puria  tfiereof. 


u»T»fnov5  OR  D»«roTr.Rir". 


mrntrr^*. 


Air  eftrwt-s,  mp'.Iiod  of  dlstribui-j 

in^  tt»e  sir  over  the  Ij^.ttin^  aud' 

ecJolint  surface-*  ©«'. <Erut<t  Buckup 

Boiler,  cupola  anH  ^raie  combined. 'Loftp**  Wood 

Boiler  fot-der,  bnLinr*-*! jWilliara  D.  Allen.  . . . 

Boiiers,  cf)rni^'Bt><t 'Richard  Moutgomery 

B«tjer8,  niefhod   of  applying  fusi-j 

We  tncutl  to jEdY«H  H.  .^shcrift  . 

Boilers,  sl*am 'Pre6eri<'k  P.  Wrrtpflcl . 

BoiAer^,  >l>*aju,  jrnlvaJiir  revMlftor^ 

for — see  oLtsf*  Vlll,    '•Gah'wnici 

wpiLitors,  4"-." ! 

Ba4er»,  si^ni,  rf^.<^n  fcr Vtuotp  D.  R>»n» 

^ateJA 


«r«inw»rf . 


DATT. 

or     PATEKT. 


N.  V  York.  N.  Y . .  .  Jdy     2,  1H59 
.>%' ^  York ,  N .  Y . .  .  No  V .  26,    " 
DurhatuvUI..  N.  Y..  Dee.   10,    ** 
N>-*  Y'n-k.  N.  Y...  Aug.  91,    " 
.Xo'^v  Y*rk,N.  Y...<Vt.   as,    •' 


•  «   • 


jMtu.  17,    " 
.  Jiiy  16,    " 


lB'""'toD,  M«.>*!. . . 

IPh.UKl<>JpJ«l,   Pi.. 


.  Pb;WWj.>.»-'.  Pa....'Aug.  », 


if>d  iolj  JO,  \^90. 


v*^ 


Ex.    Doc.   No.  .^2. 
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Ex.   Doc.  No.  32. 


Ex.   Doc.  No.  32. 
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WTENTIOMS    OR  VnCOTKKIBt. 


rATBMtCCS. 


E^Uadelplua,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Boilen,  steam,  the  alarm  aad  iiidi  , 

cator  for ;Joseph  I>il)w. , 

Condeiweni  of  flt«am  engines ^Ethaxi  BaM^'in 

Condenaen,  surface  for  steam  er.-{ 

ginea [Joseph  P.  Poisson New  York,  N.  Y...  Ap 

Cut  off  moUon  for  puppet  valvefl .  ^Samuel  H.  Oilman  ^-- — *•   ^  ^^ 

Cylinder,  steam,  exnaust  p&ssa^cal 

for [George  Shield jOincianati,  O 

Eng^an,     horizontal,     eacpanaionr 

gear  for ^lamuel  H.  GKhnan 


Engine,  steam,  arrangement  of. . 


Furnaces — see  class  V^ 
Fumaoes  for  steam  boilers.. . . 
LocomotiTe  sngines,  spparatoa  for 


■Richard  F.  Loper  &  John 
W.  Nystrom 

F.  P.  Dimpfd , 


reversing  or  stopp^K. . 
Locomotive  engines  for  working; 


Cincinnati,  O. . . . 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Jamea  CvuminghajoB {Readiag,  Pa Oct 

Cincinnati,  O. . . . 


heavy  grades,  boilers  and  gtv-^j- 

ing  oif {George  Escol  SeJkrs 

Packing    raetal,    compound,   hard 

and  soft Andnew  Fukon 'Pittsburg,  Pa ., 

Safety  appcutitus  for  steam  boJBers.  John  C.  Seraaut  and  John 

Workman  , 

James    Riidley  ar>d  Joha 

W.  Hunte* 
Samud  Swett 


Spark  arresters . 


SyWantis  Knight 


Spark  arresters 

Steam    boilers,  "  interior    arraxi^ 

ment  of 

Steam,  method  of  employing  thej 

exliaust ...|Qeo.  H.  Hoa^kud.... 

Vahre  gear  for  steam  engines fGeo  B.  Miloer 

Valve  gridiron  abde Wilikim  W.  Hubbard . 

Valves  for  governors Juxiioa  and  Alfred  Judsofl 

aas'rs  to  Jonius  Judso«fRo«hesler,  N.  Y. . .  .{Not. 

Valves,  osciUfttiiig  o(   stetMii   ea 

gines ^ Thoaun  C.  Tbeaker fiian^eld,  0 

TaHes,    puppet;   ezpuiflioa    geari 

for f. JTboBMba  McLftugWiB _ ^ 

Valves,  slide,  arnui^em«i»t  of  9e-|_  _  ^^ 


ltBfB>E«CK. 


DATE 
or  PATXMT. 


Dee. 

July 

r. 
Dec. 


s.iaso 

9.    " 

3,    - 


17,    - 

n,  •• 

Philadelphia,  Pa {Nov.    5,    **. 


St!p. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


1, 


Philade)phia,  Pa. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


July 
Mar. 

Aug. 
Jan. 


9. 

as, 
II. 


New  York,  N.Y....  Not. 
Win. 


,  lod. . .  .Mar. 

Piermont,  N.  Y. . .  ..Mar. 

Houston,  Texas (July 

Boston,  Mass Jan. 


.New  York,  N.  Y. 
▼era!  in  the  some  steam  die»t..  .^yrus  Riciuuddoii 4^<^^>^"^>  M^um-.. 


.jNOT. 

.f3iay 


.  Jan. 


22,  » 

19,  •^ 

Ifl,  •• 

19,  **- 

39,  • 

«,  " 

5,  - 

^,  * 

7,  « 


CLASS  Vn.— NATKUTKJN  m»d 

water,  thtir  atmtrmlitm,  r«Rr*«^ 


r^r* 


IMTI^NTIONS    OB    DWOOTBIUaA . 


1 


PA 


Z.-X- 


Cordagt,  Ao.     sac  d— s  ffl.  f  L,  .^  ,, 

OrmnSiet  strap Eh  F.  ftwUiwmnl *WeOflee«,  Ui 

P.iildle  wheels,  opemuf  and  eiowagj  L_  v  j,    w  v 

buck*  for -f^f*  T^t ^^  7f™.i  '••  '  • 

Proi>el»*r,  c*ntnpeid aohn^V.  Wy^ro^ flPhiUdeWua,  Pa. 

Pr»peUer,  sbeH ~ iJamee  Tree* P«Jem,  Pa. 

Propellers  and  ckimneys  for ^  .»,    v 

boats,  arran-em^ot  of .JBenjamla  M.  &»»th [Ridgeway,  N.  Y. 

Propeller*,  screw  armngetaent  an*/  i,,      ,.        «_ 

•onneetion  of.; IPalrick  L.  DerUr jRt^adiog,  Pa. 


OP  FAi 


Oec    8,1880 


k 


Lug.  99,  " 

4ar.  19,  •• 

.|May  14,  " 

.JApril23,  •* 


Proi 
m 


i>ellinr  bp 
elhoo  oT 


Ms  in  ahailDW  w  oat^ 


.^ay  Bl« 


JoLa  Do«stkar»y i&£o«nt  Uoion,  Pa. . .  tAug.  90^ 


U 


IVTBNTIOMB    OB   DtSCOrBBIBS. 


Sewing  mallets. 


PArE.S-TE.£(. 


RA^IDEMCE. 


DAr« 
or  PATBNT. 


i 


.  .^\w  York,  N.  Y.. .  Aug.  20,  1850 


.Thomas  E&,:ty 

Ship's  tirabern,  instrame.nts  for  lay- 
ing down  curves  o.*". 'Charles  Scales Eath.  Me '. . .  .;Doc.   17,    " 

Steering  apparnlus [PhiiieiW  P.  Q.uimby ,T>lfast,  Me ^lar.  19,    '• 

Steerini^  apparatuis Charles  F.  15row:i 'Warren,  R.  I July  '^,    "■ 

Steering  apparalu.",  pru-.\]leloLTnni  .Jesse  Reed kMarhhheld ,  Mi;!>5. . .  iFeb.  t26,    " 

Stoppers,  cat  head  tu-.d  il.ank  phLiI-|  •  "^ 

er jCharK'S  Terley _^few  Yoii;,  >'.  Y...  April    2,    " 

TrusBes,  metbod  of  aiuching  yard*!  *  ; 

to TilghLh  Odeon tPorlBmouih,  Va tAug.  27,    " 

Vessels,  apfKiratu;  atuchcd  :o  for  ! 

indicating  the  dtp-h  of  water.  . .  Heriry  B.  Sommers jllhaca,  N.  Y Dec.  W,    " 

Vessels,  app.iratus  tor  trinminc.  .jEviui  L.  Evans .iAlount  HoUy,  >  .  J..  Mar.  19,    " 

VesBclti'  hnU*rt^ipm-alus  fur  men-  'J  | 

suri^Sy^he  depth  o^^•:^ler  iii. . . .  Ntlson  Edv/arde OirtU'aden  Co.,  Vt...Mar.    5,    " 

Ve.sscWrnelhoa  of  carryirtc  over]  !  '. 

shoid.i '. 'J.  A.  Winakiv/ jRoxLuxy,  Mas.'- 'Aug.  20,    " 

(is,  method  o}"fitiL.-!g  iht  bow  sj  i  ' 

JBenjannn  Barsiow jNew  York,  N.  Y. .  .July     2,    ♦» 

Vessels,  model  for ^isolomon  .\ndrews ^erth  Amboy,  N.  J.  Jtine  25,     "^ 

VeMel.s,  submarii.e Lambert  .■Uexunder -France 

Wipdlasa  jigger — cee  da-ss  XII.     I  ' 


•,juiy  z, 
.June  35, 
.pkp.     3, 


► 


CILASS  Vfll.— M  \THEMATICAL,  PMoMpMcoJ  mJ  Opffieol    Inatnuixents ,  it^uding  Ooek* 

Chrvrntmttm,  Sfc.  ' 


rVTBKTIONS    OR    DI'CPTfRIbe. 


C«\]ouiating  inacl.ires 

Oalttperf 

CoTupjuwes   for  mpr_*<unrj;,   }o;nls 
for 


Diviopjs,  or  compftHs^*. 


rATtKTra*. 


Du  Boi.«D.  Pa/melee New  Piihz.  N.  Y...  Feb.     5,  ISi^ 

Wm.  W.  ftniih Boston,  Mast 


Thpedor  Alt«nedor. 


Philadelphia.  Pa. 


CoiTipojjsefl,  !5ur>eTcr-<' John  LcK-ke OirkcinnAQ,  O 


Eieotro  ma^etic  (s'.jriricf" 

El<x>tro    magnetic     rruir;:.re*<,    fo 

sAiM-lcH 

Bnunriutor^,  eJerfD  magnetic,  for* 

slijnalii  ill  hotelfl,  Av . 

GaiTRnic  reguktlore  for  sieam  boi/" 

er«» 

Gmjge  for  wnier  caAkn — «f^  class 

XI.  "Waier  tasks,  <tc." 

Level,  fluid 

Ltrel«,  collinrahng « 

Lirhtning  «oudu'-tors,  aitac>unent« 

for. . « 


lApr.  16,    •» 

^SamuH  B.  8n\itJi ^New  Yor^,  N.  Y. .  .Jjune    4,    "^ 

Charles  S.  Bu&>y .^MacoB,  G<i 

Arthur  Dtinn ^. .  .Dnletoo,  tln~.. . . 


Dt-.YtoT  H.   Chamberlain  JBoeiOB,  Ma.>»a. 

&fie'oT    to    Charles  W.  C*imbri||pe,  Mrn>. 

Homer,  S.  J.  M.  Hor4Botflon,  Maw. 

ner,  .indW.  G.  Ludd. 
John  If.  Lillie ijoliei,  til. 


WIHiam  G.   LBdd.jr C-ambnoQ-*,  .Vcw. 

John  Locke i  CiixanaaiL,  0 


James  Spratt . 


Mn^etic  needlen,  correouiv? ^C^vui  Gwtaau  .  .\ IfijTTvcuse.  N.  T 

Rules,  board  aad  lo». 
Ruiep,  board  and  log. 


.«Wles  B.  Hutriiin*K)r..rWaVTior,  N.  Y. 

.  JBenj.   M.  Van  Der  Nf>er.|Clydf.  >.  Y 

TeJcjjraph,  eJi-curir,  man.-puLuor. .  Austoji  F.  Park Troy.  N.  Y .Vuc-  '-T 

Telegraphs  eJectrw! Wm.  S.  Thomaa Norwich,  N.  Y JFeb.  IS, 

TdegrapliR,  flf'^iri*! Geo.  PI.  Hqp ^Boston,  Maiv 

Tekgniphs,  eJectro  <<itnired  . A  We»»ibro<>k AVn-^huwiiton.  D.  C.  .;Ai?    /  -JH, 

IJenry  J.  P»'">gt4^ "^>i^  «n>«re,  .Md 

TelegTnpli.«(,    rcpiau-rg    fi-w    e»ectro 


Baapneiirf jCharios  S.  Bu-'lJe^. 

T«4ei»c('pe«,  Tubm-vrnt- ' Wilfeird  Doy  ....'. 

•  ill  }lb%.  ^'.1'.,  CKHotwr  k2,  l&M, 


iut-»n)R.'ecF.. 


DATi;      -i 
•r  rATurr. 


July   IC,    •« 
July  16,    •• 

k\>r.    9,    •• 


OincicnaQ,  0 .  a.  . . 


Ort.  29,    •• 
M.vy  98,    « 


Apr.    9,    " 
July     J,    ** 


Feb.     5,  - 

Mar.  36,  « 

June    4,  * 

Apr.  30,  *» 


■  c 


Maron,   G^^ 


.      .  Not.  l£, 
.  .Iflpookiyn,  N.  Y Apr.    Ki, 


\ 
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■"■■•■ 

CLASS  IX.— CIVIL  EXGINEERING  and  JirekUettxvrt ,  fowpriAg  if  orb  on  Rail  and  (9itmm 
iiMHb,  AndgM,  Cmmmit,  WkmnMs,  Dockt,  JKiyn,  fTten,  Dams,  tmd  tthtr  hUrmal  /iityi  owi—Ki, 
J      BuUSngt,  Roofs,  if€.  .  i    ,  , 

T 


MVKKTION*    OR    Df SeOTCRIBI. 


PITEKIKBS. 


tr^lDEXCZ. 


PKilAd'-lphM,  Pn. 


Balloons  »ind   their  app^ndagftt — |  i 

.sec  cla.Ms  XL  I 

Winds,  VenitiaB,  sraspeiwiin^ 'jofi<>ph  Bohrpt 

hr.dem,  arch,  triuw  for jHeary  Lir^njirt EJof.ron,  M.u^ 

Buildings",  iron,  coftstructjon  of  the;  I 

fram",  roof  and  floor  of Jainro  Bogardiiv '.\r  v  Yo<k,  N.  Y. . 

Caivvla,  ft«d  ro^ulutora  for 'Charlce  Ro«« [AV  '^  .4uad^-k.  0. . 

Chairs,     itiarhmps     for     making' 

wrought  ir'.n  mjlroad i  Wm.  Van  And'\\r  . .  . 

Cfjuir,  wrought  iron  railrofid    . . .  .lKdw.ird  y.  Rftnwu-k.. 
Ourf^Tcca   and    mouldings,   pln-slerj 

t(wl  for  forming '«?ylTP*KprGr  >«t4b'j'k  . 

Drifljiij  s»tonp,  maryunps  for G -o.  F'iotchcr,  ^r 

EttrcH  trou'li  und  futter,  maciiinH-,' 

Sff  rJaan  1[.  I  j 

EnilmiikmtntK',  lerp^'s,  rvnd  method  ' 

of  formiruG: D-iff  Grwn Dni 


DATS 
OF   PATBMT. 


Apr   23.    "  . 


'May    7, 
Muy  21, 

!  i 

.r!"'vL'''ak-^r.-i°.  N.  Y.Apr.  ."W, 
.'VV,i.^ir-t''n.  'J.  C.  Or.t.   2a, 


.iNew  Yu 


k.  N.  Y 

i:-!',  I  "1(1 . 


.  Apr.  ti3, 


.  G- tJ-une  II, 


Jolvn  A.  Mpr.igj- payton,  O 

Jnmew  Bui-k rRuf k.<rvr,rt,  M".  .  . 

M:irtin  Nev. nnri,  '2d  .  .  .  .!I„ini-^iioro,  P.i ... 
tticliard  Mon^romtry. . .  .iNew^Yorlc,  N.  Y. . 
ls.<iah  yutv^r.^.' PHLiai'-rniiH  eu.,  F^ 


Kx    "vatiiig  and  (•on\fyiiig  .-.'rti 

K'uHvatinc  auf^e.- 

Ii\':.vr;iUn^,  ni;w".Hin'n» 

Excavator,  the  »rrew. 

FvurpH,  portabl'' Prtf  r  M.  Purdy Htiy  .v  irtc ,  (^.  .  . 

OnUt-  for  f-nrps .!'-<«♦•  BaJcy. .'. iLiMtl^'rv-v-.J.  O 

(Jnif*;,  harpn^r  ani^  op»?rating  . . .  .'Tboniiu  Parkiuoi: Nfr.jl-  ^,  >i.  \i,. 

Lfwis,  IfT^r — stf  fia«i  XHI.  [  I 

Lork,   boltii,  method  of  operating, Tliomxs  S1«i','ht,  «.•*< 'or  to 


Henr 
Mantt-I  '.yt-Tf t 'lliraai 


K 


C.  JfOnen . 
ucket. 


^'" 


fu::').-! 


J 


..Veil. 

.|N'ov. 

.IMay 
I.  I'Vh. 
,  .."'•Li. 
,  .  Jnn. 
,  .  Au^. 


.iAI.TT. 


5, 

5. 

6. 


"1 


Jnn.  23, 
April  16, 
~  b.  '.>«, 


.jfPU^d-lphi. 


PiU'H,  A<'..  niiMhod  of  sinking  \uh- 

low  by  txJiauHtin^  ike  air  from! 

thf  interior  of  the  s«me* jEswrence  TL  Po»l.s 

R;uJ,  romjxmnd  tufciilar l.Vlfred  B.  S+-ymour 

R.ilUiigs,  iron *Wm.  Hivmilt^n 

Iliulin'?^,  iron John  Krau.ser,  Sommera 

I     ('rowf^U,     iLJid     Cyrusl 

I     Kliu;-*er .^.,.  • .  .ttli-  >  i.a-»,  L'l 

Railrofld  fro»,  ON''iI!(itin,'j,   Wd'f  ad- 

j\v»1^'lg  .  » John  W    Iloflrra.in. 

R.\i1h  of  mirra-«l»',   mattt'Hl  of  * -I 

^rin^ lU.  H.  May JGitl-sburjr.  l'l [Nov.  96, 

Road  tKrHp'-n,  arfjiKitaW*;   motitLi  I  - 

pw.'**  to.. , kShadrarh   Davic< rOt/tmorrrh,  M.w»*..  JMay    7, 

U'wds,  mtii-hine  for  Tfp^\rm«^ tNalhan  Potter Ea^.  lliiai'jarg,  N.YjJune  5j5, 

R'M*d\v!»y  for  r;u!   cars  and  orcfira- '  |  i 

ry  veliiclct' IJordaa  L.  M'/M -Mot-  ILtvea,  N.T.  .ISep.  17, 

8or»p"r,   eombbKHJo.'i   of  a  gaidei  ■  \  \ 

ux>tli  wi*>t  .in  iacUn'-d Uohn  P.  W»4>d aTonn  "!.  Ia 'June  19, 

Srnt^ent,  remoraWe  teeUj  for Joeepb  S'^'^ei ^^liiphe^vllp,  Pa. .' .  .jApr.    S, 

Hluiop  ejitrac«»r.  whed  mad  axK-  .  Uolm  Roc^w" lOrl'^n.s  <:o.,  Yt jJaJi.     L 

W;ck.t*,  for " 


I 

fNn%.l=}, 

iM,  P.T ! April   2, 


i>«»r.  whed  mad  axK-  .Uolm  Ror'»w« |Or!'*n.s -co.,  Yt UaJi.     1, 

lo«k  2Qt« BoKn  Jack,  a^ft'r  ?o  Atf.-e*  I 

f  B<4i trfiwid",  N.  Y fMaySi, 


•Is  EdChiad.  OH. .",  19M. 


.      ' 


(4 


<c 
(< 

IC 
(C 


M 


II 
« 
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<3JISJ«  X.— LAND  C0>'*VEY.\NCE,  comprisitig  Carriagtt,  Cars,  end    otktr  rehkUr  U9e4  on 
,  Roads,  and  porta  Oiirttf.  ^ 

J 


i\m:ntion5  or  discoveries. 


PATENTEE*. 


Axles  and  .shafts,  bearing'*  for. 

Axles,  mail 

Balloons   and    their  appendage: 

aef-  i'In.«5>  XI. 
Brak*.''.  connection  of  with  cars 

Braki  r  fur  c.arria£;t-«<. 

Boxes  I'lid  iix'ips,  jiackiii^' 

Boxev,  compound  wa^on 

Car  cdiipliiii^  . .  ;■ 

Cur  ci'iijilinfjii 

C-£ir  coiij'linirs , 

Carria:';!-  bodu'S.  hanfjintj 

Carri:v'."  bodies,  h.'inirinc: 

Carriage  Jackt^ 


Wm.  TL  Hovev... 
Wni.  H.  Saunders. 


RESIDENCS. 


DATS 
OK  PATENT. 


Hartford,  Conn Dec..  10,  1850 

Hastings,  N.Y Mar.    5,    '« 


iJohn    Kimbell   and  Har-j 

%ev  Rice Concord,  N.    H....'Jan. 

Wm'.  J.  Wekh,  jr |Chiirchville,  Md....iMar 

.'Wm.  H.  Hovty." [Hartford,  Conn ,A\is; 


llinia  Drakr- JMan-sfield,  N.  .1. . 

|Naahville,N.  H. 


L 
1'-', 
13, 


.'Hiram  Baldwin. . 
.'Duvid  S.  Na-ile  .. 
.;Natljan  Hiiskins. 
JM.G.  Hubbard.. 
.LVl.  G.  Hubbard.. 


.[Thomas  G.    ClmloH,   G, 


Lynn,  Mhs.'<.  . 
Mttiiche.>iter.  N.  H. 

Hume,  N.  Y 

Geneva,  N.  Y. . . . 


A  up.  90, 
|Apnl  16, 
'Sf^t.  .1, 
jOct.  29, 
Feb.  12, 
Nov.  2G, 


Cincinnati,  O.. 
Franklinville,  N. 


II 


Mar.    5, 
April  16, 


H.  Ac  E.  H.  Kiiiirht 
James  Paiteraon 

Miles  S.  Watkin.s Sommerville,  Tenn.jJune  25, 

.'Edward  and  Charles  Eve 

Washington,  D.  C.iDec.  17, 


Carri.<<rP3 

CarriaiTt  s •••. 

Carriai'fs 

rett,  jr 
Carruvfs.  apparatus  for  relem«in^  'r»  .     t>o 

horMs  trom ;THp!ey  D.  Pyron «nhr.fl,  Tenn iOct.    22, 

Carria-.s  da-sh  board  for 'LewiM  L'loton ,Winchoster,  Vn .  . .  ..Oct.      1, 

CarruL-fs,  dttachi.-i";  hor.sc«  fr..m.lJohn  W.  Harrison Logan.sport,  li.d.  .^.  .Aug.  ^7, 

Carri^ct^'  tons,  elevatin;r  and  low-i  |  .^.  _,  !,,  , 

,     enn-. 'john  L.  Alkn |Syracuse,  N.  \ |I-eb 

Carr!;<5i'  lo[>s,  raising  and  lowerii:g[S  jlomoii  Go.l'l'rddt  Hen 


iTruxton,  N.  Y 


'Ft 


19. 
19, 


It 

i( 


<( 


N'w-  York,  N.  Y. 
Troy,  iN.  Y 

Calhoun,  Tenn.  .  , 
Cliarletlon,  S.  C.  , 


EHiphalet  S.  Scripture 

James  M.  Brown JBloomfield,  0 

Slephea  Burdelt New  York,  N.  Y. . . 


iMar.    .S, 

.iji'iy  :w, 

I 

.Ijnne  II, 
Mar.    5, 


Hadley,  Ma.ss. 
Peoria  lU 


<( 


Claremoiit,N.  H...  June  25, 


July    9, 


Bridgeport,  Conn . . . 
.[Green  PoiHt,  N.  Y 


Feb.  26, 
.  July  36, 


Warner  Groat. 
Abel  Combs. . . 


Troy,  N.  Y June  11, 


Farraington,  0 


Fowler  M.  Ray 


June  18, 
Aufi  27, 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


ry  WarfieiJ 
(iar?",   apparatus   for  retaining  on| 

the  r;.!ls jWilham  Payne    

Car  #eiit  backs    jThomas  E.  Warren 

Carr  for  plank  roads,  wooden  rail,i 

&c 'Gideon  Morgan 

Cart',  railroad [Geo.  S.  Hacker 

Cars,      ventilating     railroad  —  see' 
cLt.-s  V,  "Ventilating."  [ 

Felloes,  machine  fur  cutting Joseph  and  Levi  Adams. 

Friciioti  rollers IJoseph  M.  Totten 

Hubs  and  axles,  connecting  andjA.  M.  Billings  and  Tho- 

di.sc^nnecting j    mas  A.  Ambrose 

Hubp,  connecting  witli  axles Junius  Fositer 

Hubs  with  axle.s,  connecting '   '    '     "    " 

Neck    yokes,    attaching   to   poles 

of  carriages 

OuiMi'nises,  turning  up  the  steps 

of 
Packing  for  oil  boxesof  axJes,  Ac- 

adjusting 

Skeins,  connecting  with  axles 
Springs  for  cars,  &.C.,  manufacture 
of  India  rubber— «ee  dasa  IV. 
'    "  India  rubber,  &-c." 
Spriii!;,  vulcanized  India  rubber.. . 
Trucks,  connection  with  car  boiieaJGeorge  Vandefhoof 

Truck.--,  railroad James  Ingersoll 

Wacon   tops,  apparatns   for  regu- 

laung  the  setting  of  bows  in  . . . '  \.  McKinney Montgomery,  N.  Y  . 

Wheels,  car ...[Geo.  W.  Eddy Walerford,  N.  Y... 

"Whe'l.f,  car  machines  for  making.  v  ir»        oa 

wrought  iron Nathan  Stark.s Albany,  ^  ■  Y .  • Wrt.    J9,    ^^ 

Wheels,  ca.st  iron  car '. Lvman  Kinsley ^Norfolk  co.,  Mass.  .Mar.  U, 

Wbe^8,  ca3;  iroa  r«r ., Lyman  Kinsley., .Nerfulk  co.,  Mms.  -IMtr.  U,  ^_ 


May  14, 


Ort.    IP, 


Patterson,  N.  J Feb.  IS, 

^Graflon.O. 


Feb. 

Aug.  13, 
Jan.     8, 
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IRVRNTC^.S-"!    Oi;   PiSOvfRlI'.S 


!    \TESiTI.P> 


r  i".sinE,Nc:".. 


or  l\'^E.s^ 


A-'.<   \Viiiii;(>y.  . 


Wh«M>l.^,  -"Jl.-'     ri;!i  .■;    ■ 

"Wneels,    a.st  :i',n  c.i 

Whtei.s,  f 'isi  ;ri)       ivr .\ll)i  ;  ■.  l-"i,ii(r  . 

W^l|f-»>ii<,  '*',•'  irnii  c-ar Vj;ih:    i  Wi'-tib 

WhccLs,  CAs:  p\.  R.  R.  cu \]i  i".  .Spvcnoi:. 

Wheciri,  wrir-l-  '^  >.i     -\r I  i. -■  ..k  AIm: 

W.'iie!.-),  \vr  n'.^lit   iron   cir,- i.Limp 

til  br;  u^-i-d  ii)  .I;c' n\anular.iiir"  or' .  H.'i .  i  1.  Aikt'i 
Whiffif-'re»-^^^'oni)ecU'ig  wit!.   r^\r- 

nej;/.f J  m--  .'li^rni-s rr..;i.Iii:,  N.  Y June  11,    •« 


rh'.,ul.lphl,,,    !'.    .       .    .    V.    :.:  ]'.',  '« 

r.Ji"    I.-'.     ,    Vj. \;>r.  JC,  .« 

IJ'.-lon,   M:.<: \ '/.,-. -',  " 

Worii;,;  I ,  M,i-    ...  (1;;.  >,  «' 

>  (iL'iionHiiv,  .N.  \ .  .  Si  nt.  ]7,  " 

Kn', iklii',  N.  H o'-  1,  «' 

F.-:u>k:  i;,  N.  II Apr.  -2,  " 


CL.^£S  ^:.— HYDRAULICS  AM)  I'NLICSVVTK  S.    -.ruludirxs  WuUv-v-hah.   Xrnui.nlh,  mU 
iAhcr  implan'Hls  rj-r^  tied  or  ky  a'l-  ur  unuLr.  r-   .     ■••■  ytd  In  r<Ti-i.io-  irnd  di'itcr,..^    /?a;X. 


+ 


I.MTENTIONS    0)i  ;  •    lovi^       i>  . 


P\TKXTr.VS. 


PluliJi'lphia,  r.i |jun.     8,    •« 

Ro.sion,  .Ma.,s j.Vpril   •_>,    '* 

Boston,  Mtiss ''\-.    15s    " 


BuMoonf  R.vl  their  apptinri^fs*  . .    'Hugh  Bell 

EftL;uiPti  opf^al«^d  by  steam  iiir  andj 

^ater iJaniM  Bla.k 

Pillermt:  n'\(i  dnnkiiic;  ti;ly>,  jxioketj.'iKjjah   Few      '     

Pilterin-  .-..(Jfd •. iDanitl  FHri  .     ,,        .,... 

filtei;; .|Chn.^.  0.  Bird^f-  v  <)  .'LiS.''"i' 

*  j     to  ^V;^^,•inp;  LaitM/. .  .  . 

Ho'-:^',  India  Pibber .^  .linraio  H.  I' .  v  (<■  Ricl.'d  .....    ...„,., , 

:'     xMcMullm..: la.  Burnn-Lon,Mns^.;'^''P^-^''  . 

HvdruUlio  appirat'i-s  for  prey'  i'-iii^'  '  i 

f^Iant RjinsMi.  Cock iriarat'a.Si-niii^.-<,N  Y.  Juiil  U,    " 

Hydraulic  bJowfrs iJeieiiiial)  IHrl.ij^ (,"inci':nnti.  O J). ,-.  oj,   .«« 


r.r.-ii)F:\cK. 


Or     I'  M';.VT, 


—  I 


Loudon,  Kn^LuiJ..  .'Mar.  :2G,  1850 


New  Yor-. ,  N.  Y... .  Mur  "y,,    " 
-Vew  Yo.k.X.  Y....' 


Hydrauli'  blower.'  for  funuices^.c.iIlH>'yom  Cock 

Hydrol  uor ''/and  .Swot.  .  . 

Molaaseti  tjat.v 'Kra<5iu.s  Stelj*jins. 

Pipe  coo  pi  in  5 ilMi^n.^nm  "\V       e 

Pipe,  It  id,  niinufa.-.tiire  of 'William  P.  'l  am 

Piiv-"  a)id  hoKP,  r  >'ir]i;;i:s  tor.    .  .  .\.  H    'j.'owii 
I'iiTips,  atLdirhnienus   lo,  for  aiMiat-i 
ir;»  th"    'urfuc^   of  the  water     nl     . 

U.e  well , 'Wm.  D.  .Mnyfield..  . 

I\in.p.'<  for  de«;)  v/  I's L\, !        iah   Uu'li:."-.  • 

Ptr.npH  for  »iii|..s,  vV*. '^■ra).^  \:n   iix'i.-oni ..  . 

P«itnim,  rour^    ' ^  \Vi!:i.urii  II.  i^iv.i  . . 

Ref^ula'or.-J.    fe^d    'o       fiinal   —  Kif ,  1 

^  c!a*«.  iX.,  'Tanal.s."  |  ] 

Hpri'ikliti.";  ^ir-'^iH,  (*»..,   i    •uuiiuhi 

/•>r ;. :.To-';  '.  1)   Vtict 

Valvf  -    •        'iiirHuIi',   encrine";,  ar  '  { 

.,     n.^;".':i-.,  of  the ;U'il!    .>i    KeiMi.h,    j- s'or,' 

■1  .  j     to  Cori;i  liu-;  V^a.i  V\'a:;j-I 

j     oi.r ..'Pa'r.-o'i,  N".  J 

.,  .  .  .  Hir'Mi     '.•'.'.■.•\ ,    a;  J  T!;  n.  Bo-si-ii..  M.'.  ■. 

'.'  ;:-u I'ntr,  ..  v  v. 


S<^rat'a^(.ril.;;•<,^'.^'.'A;lr.  IG,  " 

Lamasier,  Pa Fel).  'JT,,  " 

Cl.icop.v,  Mi..-s :0(t.    !.'>,  '« 

Loivs\il!e,  Ky '.Vpr.  3U,  " 

Philadelithia.  Pa.  .  .  .Sep*..     ?,  " 

Aluany,  N.  V 'Apr.  30,  " 


Elk'o.i,  Ky n-':.  14,  '« 

l.\.-.v  York.  X.  Y...  .Mar    I'J,  " 

i.N'ev  York,  .\.  Y...  Mar.  1!),  '« 

M:.ys\ille,  Ky Tn'ov.    o,  " 


.  .!H;ni'.h';iMir:h.  'M.!..  .'April   0,    « 


Wa.si<>  j^ate-i. 


Wa'or,  I.'v^.lr.■^Ml  ,  toi  rifiwin'-. 
Water  rju^l^.s,     ;i.  -..•  ;", ,, 


;'.Mi   i'- 


rr 


•V-S (,!• 

J  .  ■  i       »i  I  ,   j:i.i:'*,.Tr  ,  a-  -  '.ir 

I'll    ..■■\-  .*-!n<  ill*  r  .  .  .  i;     I  !'     -.  i 

,":     '   ni       ."  »   1    '!  ,      .',-.         ...  \  /|"     .1        1^ 


^'.v.    l    .; 


:i . 


J.-Mi.    3.',    '• 

\r-.  r.n    " 


Wntftr  I..I-'  r  s 

Wa!.\   im  'ros r.'i  ■  ■i;y  Iv  >■'...  . 

IfV.iter  wiietlt;, 'lir'.'-liiij  Wu.!?r  I  ;<on;  M'.r    .;>  1!    \>\J   v 


I 


■f.i.->v!:,  . 


\[..-.  v.".    " 

I    - 1 , 


IM-' 


Vv'  itrrtow.ij  .N .  "i  ..  .  .'.  'y   i'M,    •♦ 
I 
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\ 


CLASS  XII.-^L1-:VER,  SCREW,  AND  OTHER  MECHANICAL  POWER,  as  appHei  f« 

Prtssini^,  Weip;hing,  Raising  ai\d  .Voting  WtighU. 


aSTEVTIOVS   OR  DISCOVKRIf?. 


PATKVTEE?. 


fToitst  nj  i".acliines.  .  . , 
llMistiii;  .  !  t.uhiiiesft'or 


.'Sandy  HHrri* 

.IWiliiam  (-.  Allidon. 


RKSir'"NCE. 


D.tTr 

OF  PATENT. 


Philadelphia,  Pa '.Mar.  19, 1850 

(Philadelphia,  Pa jApr:I    2,     " 

;Springfit  1(1,0 Dec.  10, 

hon.   Lidirerwood Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  . .  .iMar.  12, 

iV'  -.s  boxit,  or  vuls  for  chw>^e.  . :  .'Auffustiis  U.  Se\erance. .  ICherry  Valley,  0. .  .iApril.*^0, 
^-  ■•  'A.D.Brown Iciinton,  Ga jja^.  '>2, 


L.  ver  |i  Kn IJiUiies  r^lfel. . . 

L*v,  IP.  If  vp' 


Ir       .  ^  

''"■«>«s,  r!i.-..so .^ii2:HKtu8  N.  Stver;ince. .  I  Cherry  Vali' y,  O.  .  . 'Mar.  26, 

Pn  tf^t-,     hr.ae .JoKeph  Ciuil 


<< 
<( 

•  < 


Fairport.C) Oct.    22, 


.John  Underwood Montpelier,  Vt 

.IJ.  T.  Elliot 'Carrolton,  Miss  . . , 

.  (xeori^e  Bnrnham j  Philadelphia,  Pa.  . , 

.  Edwin  Hills ICincinnali,  O 


Granbv,  Conn. 
New  York,  N. 


Pro5;..jr.5,  .  l-f  c^e,  self-actinj..  . 

Pivn.' fs,  citton 

P.i  .-.'.es  f^r  'opying  letter.-*..  . 

''rf's.ses,  i.il 

Pr<Ks'nir    ''ot'on     and     otli*>r    bui- 

Mi'tT-t  i  into  bale.s. S.  A.   Cleinpnt.<« 

'■1  lie  !>euir,if   Samuel  T.  MLDoug::d 

Scale  be.L.i.s Win.  P.  Pierre,  Hss'or  to 

j     E.  iXi,  T.  I''airbank.s  Sl 

'     Cn 1st.  Johnsbury 

Vr«  i^h'Ds:  franie.i Chan.  Downer Philadelpliia,  Pa 

Wdfrhin^  ^^rain,  in.ichincii  for Sam'I   R.  Wihnot Lafayette,  ind. 

Weijjhir^'  machines George  Houston "" 

Wi  i^hitj;;  machines,  self,  for  ;jruin,' 

etc. W.  W.  W.  H.  T.  Bram- 

:     ble 


.  jJune  25, 
Oct.    22, 

.Oct.      8, 
.IMar.  12, 


,  'Sept. 
,  Feb. 


Vt. 


3, 

2C, 


(C 


(( 
<( 


J .,  ...^ 

Washington,  N.  C. . 


Wicdlus.s,  jig^-'.T. 


Lafayette,  Ind . 


CbarIeK  Perley JNewYork,  N.  Y, 


Apri<  9, 
Mar.  19, 
n.v.  24, 
Aug.  13, 


.  July  16, 
.July  30, 


CLAPS    All'  -GRINDING   MILLS,    nd  MiU-^earin^,   ineludUig   Grain  MilU,  JVedUtuMf 

Mopementt  and  IIorse-Fovtrt. 


i.s\i;ntios>  or  di^coverif.s. 


FATENTEKS. 


KLSIBrNCE. 


DATE 

or  r\Trjrr. 


AiL-irlimfiits  to  mills  for  preparing  ' 

Ci.vi-.  iii  tiie  rob  for  i^rindiii:^.  .  .  ..Tohn  M.  Seelv  and  Win. 

^  E.  Tomlinson Lorkport,  0 ^f«y2l,  1850 

r.r  in  dusters Ezra  R.  Benton Milwaukie,  Wi.s. . .  .   May     7,     " 

Cider  .Mills S.tiuI  .I».  ksnn Haiiiilton,  O Jnn.    15,  '• 

riufchr',  frii-tii.u Nelson  Barlow St.  Louia,  ^^) ,  Aug.  13,  " 

C  inne''t:i.'j;  rods  of  r<teaiii   tnc;in'.s  , 

and  niher  n.arhinery Levi  lji<!s<  11 New  York,  N.  Y.. .  May  14.  '* 

f'orn  (-here-      Sani'l   (it  ive.~. Springfield.  II! S<pt.  17,  " 

«  orn  ^heli.rs David   I'.j.'  idje Philadelploa,  Pa ;Nov.  19,  " 

f  orn  rlielirr:  ,  con'-.-w,-  of Dan. el  H out.'^^ Milton,  Pa Jan.  22,  " 

C.itter.-,     niacliintry     (--^r    foriniiii: 


v'.arv — .-.r'e  rl.'iss  IF. 

I'll '!  ap.p  ir.tos  for  ii.il 


i'iour  b.'lts 


I'lvir. 
\  '.  V  . 


■'.  ,!:\ii-;,  en 


'Iin?    ant!   no 


Jiilm  S':rrlo  Ic   and    \^\r\. 

Br-   l-.l.iil Portu£aI,  ]\i June  18,     " 

fohnM.  i<f.-(l  and    Win.  j 

15.  W:l';:- Charlesiuwn.  Va Jan.   29,    " 


■'i,'^-''  ■  ^  ^i' 


.!,.>■...•    W:,,--     and     .1  .m\ 

i'    ■"'      »'«rn<-Mli(.0 .Df.-.    If),  " 

\'  -v       ■!'  1    r    \1.   1.  !      .  .      \.  .„.,i\  ,1!,..  Vn     .     .  .   Mr:  .   |-2,  " 

,'•'■';:'■ ...  N: .:  i.    ,  \    li \.  -.  :'(!,  " 
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^ 


Doc.  No.  32. 


uttIws 


INTEWTIONl    OR    DISCOVERIES. 


Gearing  for  siisrar  rime  ndillH. 
Orindinj;    and    bolting 


machines 
combined. 
Grinding,  steaming  §raiii  prepara- 
r     tory  to t 


Edward  Plielp.«. . 
Janries  M.  CJark. 


Gudtjeons,  wing . 
HoMf  powers  . . . 
Mills  for  Ljriiidin^ 
Mills  foV  I'.iiidui;' 


see  "Fleriproaiting" 


NfiM«  !or  •rr-ndins; 

Mlll.i  for  ^lindin^' 

Mill.s  for  fjriiidiii;^ 

MHl-  for  ;rrindiii:r 

Mills  ft)r  ijrintiiiiij  and  criishini^. 
JMo'io!!,  &c 

&c. 
•Oil  CMna 

Paint  miilM 

Rjcipro -gating  molions,  rluiivjjin;^  in- 
to a  roii'ry  motion  j. 

Reciprocating  moiionj  changm?  ro- 
tary motion  into 

Re»iater8  for  machinery ,  liydnuilic* 

RuVbing    8urft"(i    f.r    regulatiji'.- 
abrasion,  form  oft . 

f^mut  machines 

j^mut  machines 

Srniu  macl-.ines 

Smut  niachiued.. 

Smut  m.cliines,  flip  riiljhfrs  of.. 
Suyar,  iniii:hic.e.s  for  i)uivfn:'.in^ 


][Jenj.K.  Bropmell,   ass'or 

I     to  Israel  Jai;kson 

M;irk  Wilder 

James    L.  ('arthcart 

jCha-x.  W.  Brown 

IJoseph  W.  Wel-'i,  ass'or 

tr>  llenj.  C»i»iikl 

'j.  R.  SlntlV.rtl 

Willis  r.  Colfrnan... 


RESIDENCE. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
LaiicELSter,  Pa. . 


I  DATE 

'   OF    PATENT. 

.Jan.    29,185(; 
.Jan.     1,    '« 


k 


Joiiii  Iloirff's,  jr..  . . 
Jos'  pli  N.  ^^';^  ker. 
William  Friiiit 


r 


Davi.l  (J.  StarK'py..  .  . 
|VVm.  W.  Ui-nper Greeiifielri,  M;is.s  . .  .f 


London  Grove,  Pa. , 
PriiM-eton,  Muss.  . . , 
W.'ishinjton,  D.  C. 
Boston,  Mass 

iAuHurn,  *<<'.  Y.-.  . .  . 

'Clevtl^nd,  () 

New  Orleans,  La. . 

Ja.k:,',»»,  Mirh 

C'Mifiniiati,  0 

New  York,  N.  Y.. 


New  ^'ork,  N.  Y.. .  Apnl    9, 


xMay  14,  " 

Aprd    9,  '• 

July  16,  " 

.Jan.    15,  •' 

'Jan.    29,  " 

.  Juno  lei,  '• 

Oct.       1,  •« 

.  Dec.  17,  " 

.  Dec.  24,  " 


I'ete.-  Yates. 


Miiwankie,  Wis..  . .  Apr.  23, 


Umu-  D.  Carli^k 

Leinau  B.  Pitcher 'Syrticuse,  N.  Y 


Lv'>ns,  N.  Y. 


Auj;.20,    " 
Aprsi    9,    " 


'•"'hristiaii  ScUiele jFrsinkfoi  t,  Germany 

Mos"]  h  (t.  CJo.--!ion iSliprlevsuur^,   Pa..  . 

jL'.-onanl  Siiif'u iTrny,  N.  Y 

Oitjid  riun Kfi.  Plea.vint,Prt.-.  .. 

Cyrus    r>.    Ic.Jim    nud.  Vv' M,'triinsli'.;r:r,N'^'. 

Sara;.''  S    '.i./Mihrite.  .'Lnwville,  .\.  'Y 

!'"!-'^l'!I.Im  W  ri  ;i;t indiaiKipuIiJ,  hid 

(Jlivtr  Pi.  (!ti!i>i',  .u-<.s'orto 
SiLjs  K.  (Jl'.xse   «iiJ   (' 
ll.  Cha^^e , 


May  21,  " 

Jan".      ^',  " 

Feb.   12,  " 

Apr.  23,  " 

May  28,  " 

Apr.  30,  '• 


*  Antedated  Mar.  13,  1&50. 


Boston,  Ma.ss Oct.    15, 

t  In  Ejigland,  Nov.  23^1848. 


CLASS  XIV. — LUMBER,  infliulintr  Machines  and  TocU  for  Prtparing  and  Manufaclurin^^  yadi 
as  Smcing,  Planing,  Mortising,  Shingle  and  Statt,  Cai-penters  and  Coopers'  ImpUments. 


4= 


IMTBNTIONS  OR  DISCOVERIES. 


Augers  attrching  to  their  handles 

■  Au^r  handle 

VBarrtI  machinery 

ocnUi  'hooka 

BitU,  expansible. 

BfMurda,  apparatus  for  Jointirtg. . . . 

lowing  inatrumetits,  conriecting  cut- 
ten  to  shafts  of 

Boring  machinn 

Boiiae  machines,  augers  for 

Branong  tool 

Chucks  for  boring  and  mortising 
maduaes 

Clothes  pins,  machines  for  slitting 
class  XV 1 1 


PATF.KTKE^. 


John  E.  Larldn 

I  Augustus  Thayer 

Solcimon  Andrews 

;W.  B.  Kean 

Clinton  L.  Adancourt. . . 
.David  Foster. 

'Lewis  W.  Miller 
lAiidrew  Weikart 
I  George  Flautt 
Lewiis  Stark 


Eli  K.  Wisell. 


RERIDEN'CEv 


DATE 
OF   PATEN  r. 


Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 
Maiden  Bridge,  N.Y 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 
Worcester,  Mass.., 

Troy,  N.  Y 

WhitestowH,  N.  Y., 

Mesopotamia,  0. . . 

Greenford,  0 , 

Cave  Town,  Md.  . . 
Chicopee,  Mass  . . . 


Warren,  O. 


Nor.  19,  1850 

Dec.     3,  " 

Feb.  12,  " 

Aug.  13,  " 

Aug.  27,  " 

May  28,  •* 

Jan.     8,  " 

Jan.  15,  " 

Feb.  12,  •« 

Jan.     1,  " 

Jan.   22,  •• 
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INTENTIO.Vt   OR  DlSCOVCRlES. 


PATENTEES. 


RESIDENCE. 


Dividers    or  con^pitsses — see  class' 
XIV.  j 

Irregular  forms,  machines  for  dress-| 

ing Alanson  Gary  ..'. Worcester,  Ma{>8. . . 

Irregular  fonns,  machines  for  turn-i  | 

ing Smitli  Beers Xawga'uck,  Conn. . , 

Irregular  forms,  mills  for  sawing.  .'Oliver  Wri^lit Rochesier,  N.  Y 

Lath  cutting  ma';liiiics ^Wm.    Bullock,    ass'ur   to' 

Clias.  GrnfT Philadelphia,  Pa.  . . . 

LatliPS,  for  turning' J-  D.  White.' Hartford,  Conn 

Morti.-^es,  machines  for  boring  dove  , 

tailed Henry  T.  Betjeman Cincinnati,  0 

?rlortising  machines Smith  Spencer Angelica,  N.  Y 

Piii  l)oxe.«,  machinery  for  making,  Asa  FesKcnden Teinpleion,  Maf^s.  .  . 

Pill  l)o.xe.s,  machinery  for  makins:.  Nelson  D.  While Winchenton,  Mass.. 

Plants  f'lr  tniigiimg  laid  irmoving  I 

boards,  A^c James  A.  Woodbury. . .  .|Boston,  Mass 

Planing  machine.^ Nicholas  G.  Noicross.  .  .Lowell,  Mass 

Plaiiin:^  machines J.   F.  Oslrniider New  York,   N.  Y..  . 

PI  m  ing  maciiine.'^- Dan'l  H.  South  w  orlh. .  .  .New  Y  ork,  N.  \'.. . 

Planiii'.;  ma'-hine>',  nrranTprient  of|  I 

pre.-;sure  and  feed  rollers  in Chas.A.  Spring  ardPcterj 

Bonn Kensington,  Pa. .  . .  , 

Planin:^  machines,  cutter.-^  f"r Loos  tJ.  Allc.i  &  Ch.T.rIcs  Boslim,  M><ss 

I     H.  Briggs New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Planing  machini  s,  mpar.s   fur  pre-i  |  • 

ve.itini:  back  l.tsli  in  the  See<l  mo-'  ] 

lion  ot Thos.  II.  Burridge 'Jersey  City,  N.  J.. . 

Planii'.jorpainemal  nioul(iin^'s,nia-.  I 

'chines    f.tr — see    --h'ss     XVIil..|  j- 

".MonMin-s,"  it-.  ;  I 

Planing  slats  for  i'liiids,  ma'hiiuTy 

for Geo.  Booniriil Frederick, Del 


DATE 
or  PATEMT^ 


Nor.    5,ie5» 

.Dec.    3,  ••  t 

JaH.     8,  •*    •• 

I  a 

'July     9,  »•- 

May  21,  •* 

Dec.    3,  •' 

Sept.  10,  " 

.Mar.  12,  " 

JDec.  10,  " 

June  11,  •" 

,  Feb.  12,  '♦ 

Sept.    3,  " 

Dec.  10,  " 


July  30,    '» 
Nov.SR,    •« 

I 

! 

Dec.  24,    " 


•aw  2a !'.^ 


.Oliver  B.  Judd Rockv 


on. 


N   Y. 


Scriliing  Ivimher,  machines^or. 
Shi'itrlps,  machines  for  ci-ttin'^.  ,  , 
Shmgjps,  machinery  for  iliessliig. 


,E.  H.  li  S.  C.  Parsons.  .Wilkesharre,  Pa.  . . 
I  Hiram  Carver |  Edinburgh,  Va.. .  . 


Sa\vi'i!i:  with  circul  .r,  saw  iiiills  foi  Orlando  Child Granville,  ill 

S  iw  mills ,  Warlman  Davis Near  Granville,  Va. 

Saw   irn'ls,   p.p[)ar.i;us    for    sitting  ■  ' 

lo^s  IN Thos.  C.  Theaker Mansfield,  O 

Saw  mills,  rir''nlar Nicholas  G.  Norcross. .  .  .i Lowell,  Mass 

S.uv  nulls,  noddle  irons  for Gideon  Holchkiss j  Windsor,  N.  T..  .  . 

Sa'.'.  s ^  .  .1  Hazard  Know le.>'- i  Washington,  D.  C. 

Saws,  hnni:ing  in   saw  niill.s.  . . . 
Scrapers  Ubcd  by-cabinet  makers 

J«'-.  ■  Shellenberirer Ilndianapolis.  Ind  .. 

iWm.  W^ood 1  Westport,  Conn. .  . 

Augustus  Welch  &.  Robt.i 

I     Walker Benningtsn,  InJ. . . 

Sln;s,  boards,  4c.,  apparatus    lor  ' 

joiniirg ..Alanson  Blanchard 

Splint  machines .Horace  Patterson., 

Spokes,  machines  for  dressing. . .  .  Orville  Mather.  .  .  . 
.Staves,  machinery  for  sawing.. 
Strives,  machinery  ft  r  cutting  . 
Staves,  machines  for  dressing.. 

Tenon  bitts 

Tenoniii'.;  n.achines 

Ti^ngviiiig  and  grooving,  machinery  I 

for '.  Robert  Kiltie Dansville,  N.  Y 

Tools  tor  preparing  hubs  for  boxes  Sam'l  Falirtiey,  a.ss'or  toi 

A.  &  J.  Fahriiey ,Near Boonsl»oro,Md 

j'lJmhVt^Ila  siicks,  &.r..  machines  for  I 

turning Sf.Iomon  West  and  Iliram! 

Pluml) iHoncsdale.Pa 

Venpcfs,  (5Lr.»  machines  for  cnttin;;  Conrad  Pop-penhuaen.  .  .  .New  York,  N.  Y. . 
Wooden      bowls,     inarhiiiery    for,  ' 

tiiiHiii;^  out .\ddison   Everett M.ddlcfield,  Mass  . 


'Mnr.  5,  "^ 
Oct.  1,  ♦* 
Dec.  17,  " 
: April  2,  " 
I 

'May  21,  •* 
IJan.  l.S,  •' 
jMar.  12.  '* 
iAu-.  27,  " 
Apr.  30, 
Anr.  (j, 
,Sept.  10, 
Jart.      8, 


,  W.Cambridge, Mass, 

...  .iBaldwinsville,  Mass. 

...  .!Cinci*ia(Wi,  0 

.  I  Edwin  Jcnney [New  Bedford,  Ma^s. 

.  Cha.s.  1».  Hutchinson.  . .  .Waterloo.  N.  Y.  . . . 

.  1  Lewis  S.  Chicesier iTroy,  N.Y 

.;E!i  K.  Wisell , Warren,  O 

E.  M.  Shaw I  Baltimore,  Md 


Wofxi,  iiiachines  t'or  sawing S{>encer  Lewi.s. 


■  iTiffin,  Ohio. 


Uan.     8,  •* 

May  28,  " 

May  14,  '• 

Dec.     5,  •* 

May  21,  " 

Fel).     5,  " 

(Sept.    3,  " 

Aug.     6,  •• 

Aug.     6,  ■*    . 

iJan.    15,  "    c^ 

iMar.  19,  ••* 


iFeb.   12,  '• 

July  16,  •» 

I 

tjuly  30,  •• 

(May  21,  *• 


1 
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^ 


CLASS  XV.-STONE  AND  CLAY  MANU+'ACTUUriS,  iruludin;:  .Mach^^us  / 
Glar,  mnkin^r,  Brick  mal:lv^,  Ihemns  ""^^  Preparing  .^Wnf,  CtnuiUi,  and  uUitr 
Ma!e:iuli. 


IhfVENTlOVS  OR  DICOTtR^:*. 


PATLNV  '.i. 


4^ 


RESIDES  C  r 


r  Pottery, 


T-  \  TE 

•  ".  r  K  \  I . 


Brick  ma  hints,  iM-cparin^ciay  for  Chan. s     M.  'K.rnx    umi  N'uu  M;ir,,rH.  ( '. 

N:ii)i;!n  S>'.p'i ratl(TK..n,  IS'.  V. 


iAp-.'Ui,  Jr5r> 


.  K(MH,i!i:t(,ii.  P,i. 


Brick  prf'^sf'S Chiirlcs  CiirncU 

Brirkprt.vsi.^ _. .,.J..hii!;   rl  r .". .  .  l!  .fr.lo.   N    Y.  . 

Brick  prtsscs ,'.  (:.,ll:,,s  H.  i;;.kir Tny,  N    Y 

Brick  presses. N.v.hiui  S  iwvtr IJ.iiumure,  Md  . 

Brick  pres.^ps Sh.pii.T.l  Wliitama S>v.-  AHmny,  Ind 

Brick  press- M ^.  J„hn  W.  fi<,pe \,v.   York,  .\    Y 

Brick  prtsKoy Thomas   Culbertsori    jtud, 

«...         ,.  I      Get,.  Sr-ot( Phi!aii.-;:,iiia,  P.i. 

KiJn«   hme. Wn,.  M-  C..y Faru-t^Un-,  Pa, 

Marble,  miichme.'s  for  .sawing A.  11.  Tiiit^Irv,   ass 'or  to' 

«5la!e.^,   ma'Mimcs  for  holding  aiid  i 

dres«itii Is^tmu'.j  R.  Crocker.  ."T . . .  Bof^tov-,  Mnss. . . 

»tonp,  machines  for  drpfwinp: 'Robeil  E.isim»iii C;r.ii,  ...d    N    H 

Stone,  marh.iu^  for  pohshing  .  .  .  .IA..-..  s  Walter !M:ddle£o\vii"   Ind.  . 

btoiie,  rubbing  and  puliahi.ng Adrian  Olrcut 'Miliaiont   N   J 


J.MK 

I."',      ' 

J,..,. 

•?9.    • 

.\;;.r 

•J(i,    • 

Apr. 

'^'».    ' 

■\nr. 

•■■:,,  ' 

Jan>. 

•1.  ' 

Jul)"' 

in    • 

.\u>. 

^,    ' 

Ma,. 

Af)r. 
June 
Mh> 

July 


19, 

le. 

30, 


CLASS    XVL-LE.\T1IER,   incJudin;r    Tanmnf  and   Ihtsslng,  Ma^vfuclure  cf  Boots,   !>h<^s, 

j  Sad4Uery  and  llttrness. 


INVEVTIO.VS   OR  DlSCOVKRIt?. 


P.VTEM 


«TCE». 


RESIDr..\CE. 


DATR 
or   l-ATEVT. 


lTclli:r •  •■  •  •i?'"„^PS''S  •  • L--a.ter,  Pa llnne 

""'^*"^'' '^c^-  ^-  KeWy. Middletnwn,  Conn..|Jan. 


Buckles  for  Imrneas ISolon  Bmgharn,  jr. fP.>«,tenk.II,  N.  Y. . . 

B«ek  e«,  harness  ....    .. .  Ja^ob  «.  Embich. Green  >fllagc,  Pa 

BiK-Ue^,    iiiiichmery    fijr    rUHkingj  " 

ibuf-aided lAlrin  Sc  Olirer  B.  North, 

n  .         ■  I     '^"*'  Su>phen  Vnn\i .... 

Har»*ss,  Alc,  rin^  for 'Andrew  Di<>tr 

ti&T»ess,  hream  plate  for Orrin  RafnwleU,  a.ss'or  to 

Jf»«eph  B.  S»wyer  and 

I     Svlvontts  Saivyer 

.  I  Andrew  DJetz 

JJnhn  Low 


Harnesd,  hames 

Harnww,  hanies , 

Hurnwi.'^,  i.iinie«,  fastenings  for. 


Dec. 

May 


10,     " 


Xew  Britain,  Conn.  May 
New  York,  N.  Y...  .W. 

Westfieid,  Yt J 

Mouaoii,  Miif^ti I  Feb, 

Templeton,  Ma.ss.  .  .1 
New  York,  i^.  Y...'Apr. 
New  Britain,  Conn.  .'Apr. 


|Tim<.thjr   Taylor.    a3«'or|Purcell'f<  slorr,  Va.  .1 
to  MorUmer  Taylor  . .  .;Govar..stown,  Md.  .  .^Jan 


Jani<>M  R.  Janis 
CharltK  BMchaaan 


Hide  handline  cylinders,  beaters  in 

Hide*,  machinea  for  breaking 

Leather,   appamtna    for    uplittin^ 

and  «ire4chmg iBradford  Rowe 

iiCathwr,   machine   for    cutting   inl 

hoUoM  -ware  forms |Fmnci8  Durant  and  One- 

niphore  Pecqnwir,  a*,s'r 
«,  ,  .        ,  to  RicJiard  E.   RHbenii . 

Morocco,  machiues  for  finishing..  Edward    Bookhout     and 

r, •       .     ,  Henry  Cochen,  jr 

f  ^,'"S  f  <•'"' jJacob  Jenkins- 

S!^^^'  **"-ne.Ha [Robert  Sptncer  .... 

SaddiM,  spring q^    p,^^^^ 

Shoes,  ov»r    Ippj^^  Dorn 

Stirrupfl,  wfety .- ....... .  Naihan  Po«l 

lajinui-  apparatus Wm.  H.  Rownsteel 

1  erret.i,  fosfcning  in  .middle  h-unt^s  Pt-ier  R    Coo 


Easton,  Pa..  ,, !Mar 

North  Whitehall,  Pa, Apr. 


Albany,  N.  Y,, 


28,  »' 

-9,  '• 

19,  '• 

O  1. 

19».  " 


Apr.^30, 


Paris,  FVan-e  .._.._ 
Philade^hia,  Pa. . .  Jjime  18. 

Williamsburg,  N.Y.; June  I], 
Aridover,  Mii.^s  .  .  .  .lOrt.     1.', 

jB-ook!yn,  N.  Y ,Auff.    H, 

^'ialeurh.  N.C July    IC. 

'Phiiadelphin,  Pa May     7, 

Etst  CIe\tl)(iid,  0.,^June  1ft. 
;Feh.    12, 


- .  *»ew  Oxford,  Pa 
.  .K  olumbufl,  0 


..Mar.  1: 


V-i.  c     .  'V  j .••""t>'»  »  f«T  i>.  ».(>oi .f  oiumbufl,  O ,M.ir 

Vata  for  uniung  hide.. ..: .1^  ,,  c.  F/..glawl Wdli:viruiburgh,  N .  Y  IC 


^'», 
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CLASS  XVn.— TinrMlHOLD  F.R:.'TTURE..Voc/nnt.^  and  hnpiiittaiL /vr  Domesiie  Pwftm, 

.(itiuuS/iir  U  a-'lnnc:  .'^lacliuus.  Dria.i  a^id  Cracker  Machiiui,  t,.aUiir  Dressing,  (ft. 


i\",  f.vr:o,\-.s  ur.  ii^LO\ rr.it.?. 


PiTEVTEEt. 


Rr.«.lPENCK. 


D4TB 
OF    PATUrr. 


Anrui;<  .itor,  i>.-  !•>  11  :(■!•  •■■laph.  .  .  •  Jol:n  G.t-apv  .. . 

B'"!-u-;i'i  uisti-Mtii:s VlMthou  T"'HfT 

B. 


New  York.  >. .  Y  .  . .  'N  .v.  19,1950 


..  iMnnsfif'.^.  O.  .. 


J, 


I  •!. 


.»         I« 


ad  1  ■vt<.-:iii.Vi> 


Bed-t- 


ia.stf:i!iig>^ 


'lob- 
<  o 


(• 


..ii::ui.:.  Fa..     'Fc     19, 


;o  .;  C.  (      ('....li 

B.^'  •.;.!  r^..^trni,  .-■ <"li..:       I  I.  P.nl.r 

E<   '-'.  ■..:'  I'l    trisi'.'-- '  '.'  II   :\l  Ml  I  1  -'!■!..  . 

Btil^l.;":; : ,\V,11'    ...  IVJ/..-.. 

B•-d^•lialI•      tVui     .>-lcKlli2-      b  •lU)l.l>,  , 

.1,,    :Sin'.r.r'I  VVliiti.iarsh  . i.Vorthanipton.  Maiw.KDcl.      8,    " 


.  l'...Mon.  Ma.--.' May    7,    " 

.'N.  w  i;   •..,!!.   i':  ..  .j.'v.ie  11.    '• 
.IM'rAriluirvtov.n,   0.k).-t.    'JS,    "• 


'   iiaii.i.ati,  LI..  . 


T 


Nu\.  19,    " 


p...' 

B.  .-'-••. .(I- 
B.''-t  .I'l- 


fnldir. 


.  .  Will.  ('.  S'  lU  ..  .T-. rifh.dciphia,   Va.  .  . 

,.!lulll^  .>uJ.  1 .vViln.iii..-;   n.   I),!...lSqit.  10,  " 

.  .  .T.  !i,i  i:in;|.r.' 'Ch.  ;.>.((.  M:.^••: 'Jan.    ]S,  " 

.  .  Ahxa.vi.r  \V.  F..rtr'r..  .  S^folk  Co.,  M  .;.s. . .  LXIar.    5,  " 


i;-;,    IV  ii '1.1  "■r\     t"r    ri:it,iiy 
..(  on  •'[■    r  mU  '■>''. S 


1-,!,. 'vvls 'Tirmi.O 'Apr.  9,  «« 

B.-ih'  'li...  ra.-j.s i'''.",OH  i^  .\.  U'  .liw.'M llnlgtfi.iu.Com [reb.  12,  •* 

B'j   !',  (Iri'd,   a;  1  a-atu^  for  ''Mtliiig-.n.ii.itl  W.   Ciohl.-,    .iK^'o'-' 

"  ?,.    C.   S.  Wan!    H.i'i  (i.l 

I     1''.  Mussvhn.^n iN.  vark,  N.  J ^July  9,  " 

Eetf.'.-ak  .  pr.-u;  i'M.g  fo>-  ror.kina  .  TliMUi'is  C.  St  .-g IN.w  York,  N .  Y..  .'Oct.  22,  " 

B.'r  .1,   ii'.TU'iLli.    '  oiip,  iircp'o'aiioir  [ 

t;-... 'fiail  l:     <lin.   i.- Inizribethpcrt.  N.J. July  30,  « 

Bu:'';'o  (Ir  ,w,rs.  ra>[.-rings  for  ..  .  Gr...  '^.  ■      "       ." iGiil\  "vtoii ,  Texrv*. .  .  Feb.  5,  * 

C,  ■:(.,•.  r.r  Ciriiitnre 'S.^loni",,  ..  Kllliniin '.New  York,  N.  Y.  . .  Feb.  12,  " 

C!i'0!^,  r Vf  1  r;..i'ii:_'--s(  (■  rVt.-^.s    XX..  | 

" '''Mr 'i.-^ii  C 'hai.'.-."                     |  i  ' 

Ch.'o.'-s  nn;>-.r\    iSami:.'!  S.  Max- .'Sterling,  Ma«H 

Cin 


Ir't'ilcs 


Faiil»B\eii.  Ma.ss.  . . 
Rinug*;,  N.  n... 


New  York,  N.  Y 
1« 


iHiinipln'-y  Keniptcn 

C''.''!"s  |,ois.  n.:  .  hit^'    fir  slitting.  C>'a;ia   P.  AM.  n 

C  u" .  .  .;,',  :i.'iii.  ^  for  luii.k ing..  .  .  .i.Natli.-^njf  1  WaU  rm.sn.  .  .  .jSiifTolk  co.  Mass.  .. 

Ci'.T.  •   .'oim:.  g W.  H.  Tri.ssler  and  Elia*;' 

r.re^^lil JFairhaven,  Mass, 

Cnr.'iHis,  kf»:'i'  'or  rnanurartnring. '  Wm.  flolt    .  . : [llartford,  (;«»nn 

Cra'  1>'  .::.  mar  I,    .  .-.  i'iir  rutiiii;;  .  .  .  Wni.  P..  Ni-Vin.s 
Ct';;i'i,  proc(c!.<   'i'   i'>r''p,i.''iii:^ — *-i-f' 

rl:...  1.  : 

Cur'.'iin-.-,    ^-iiidow,  a  '  ii.'.-tnbl,    ,on-j 

ir.<  f'lr    ! ,F,J\vard  S.  '"^hirk .Suffolk  ro.,  Ma^a.. . 

Don^rl;.  M'  ;!iod  i!'  kntadnig Ilf-iiry  N.  R  d«  r |AdRin««,  Mpikh 

Fl}'  ^ru'h♦^• SdiiiurJ  R.  Wdnolt jLafaycttc^  Ind 

r'ul'li-.i;  nulls — >»,:e  {'la.-'H  III.  ; 

Kn:\.  :,  Pi>ir?\!,  Liarh  iie.-^  for  grin''-) 

111.'- ^•0^■  ('lass    [I. 

Mut!r.  ,.«(-:,  fj]i,in^ lji>hn  V.  MrJ",Iwee Philadelphia,  P». . 

?.'i.;;:''  -vt  s,  ,v;in  ii.^r Wm.  F.  n.ef»«»egine 'Cincinnati,  O 

Ml  at  I  u'tiiig  api'  rntus 'John  G.  Perry iSoulh  Kingston.  R.I. 

^!f.  •*,  Or(>i'L';'.--  fl"    1^      l.l.i: SCP  cl.'l.'-ti 

IV.'  .     ! 

Q.,ii':i':l,'  fri.   -ii"- « iWrn.  T.  Barnes 

Q,IUI.I.  C   (V.U.:I  .« ' 


rCbarle.-m    Cook.. 


July  9,  " 
Feb  26.  " 
Feb.   12,    ** 


Buffalo,  n'.  Y May  38,    •« 

■C'oeyman's     hoUow, 

;  (  N-  Y 

R.li  1/1  rr\t  irs Ephmim  Iwimibee Balimiore,  Md 

};i;l.    .i.cl  sork.'t  V  -Mt IrhMrles  Chinnock NVw  York,  N.  Y. . . 

S.  i!    in  ';■•.  I"u:tri   t  s    fur    healing — , 
Si  -  .  Im'-j  V.  "  r'tirnarex." 

S\i;-  '  :    >:ii!r'  rv 'Smion  McNuir 

ti.f:y  i..!-Muls lE-:u'i)i  B.  Bowdiuh 

SmT;  '  ,-d  .-..ad.^ !A.  G.  WarT^M 

S   f.i  ;  rd-i',.  iN |Riu<i*-ll  .Sc'irnl' 

St. I  1'!'-,    i!:e  .".•  i.^irurtion   of  b.xne-i 


June    4,  •* 

Feb.  26,  " 

May  14,  « 

Feb.  IJ,  '« 

Feb.  26,  « 

Oct.      8,  v" 

Aug.  20,  " 


Feb.  19.  •' 
Feb.  19,  " 
Not.    5,    ♦* 


AprU  2,  '« 
June  11.  '• 
Feb.  26,    " 


Not.  96,    •* 

M 


Hatbornuph,  Pa.. 

New  Unven,  C'wnn.  .iF'^b.  96, 

.Norwi.  h.  Conn (Way  21.    " 

1st.  LouLs,  Mo 'Oct.      8.    " 


!■>-  . 


.  .'.Fj-.ra  RJple^• iTrov,  N.  Y 'Apr.  ]S, 
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1KTENTMN8  OR  DUCOVEMBI. 


for 


FATEirTKES. 


Table     furniture,     machines 

waahing  .„...^ Joel  Hougliton 

Tables,  aelf-waitiiig JoKiah  Liimb 

Tables,  extension 'Edwin  F.  Shoenbergi  r. . . 

Washing  machines 'Ransom  Miureau. 

Washing  machines 'joel  IIu  nes ^ 

Washing  machines Richard  A.  Fisher 

Wash  mixtures* ^ IStephen  Crane 

"■  Aoledated.  Jan.  19, 1850. 

1 


ll£SIDE.VCE. 


DATE  ] 

•  F  PATENT. 


Ogden,  N.  Y jMay  14, 185© 

New  London,   Ind.Jj:in.  29,  " 

Pittsburg,  Pa iNov.  19,  '♦ 

LawrencevHle,  Pa..iJan.     1,  '«     • 

Wt'St  Middleburg,  O  Feb.     5,  " 

SunbHry,  Pa |Nov.    5,  " 

Charleston,  S.  C [Jan.  29,  " 


CLASS  XVIII.-ARTS,  POLITE,  FINE,  AND  OlSvA-MENTAL,  indudui^  .Music,  Painting, 
Sculpture,  Engraving,  Books,  Printing,  Binding,  Jetceiry,  Sfc. 


INVBNTIONI    OR    DISCOVERIES. 


Bumme  ornamental  fibres  upon 

Copying  presses, 
for 


camping  paper 


PATEXTKES. 


Ilamiltijn  Wood 
Geo.  Burnhnm  . 


RtSiDEVCE. 


Xew  York,  N.  Y.. 


-.  -— -•.   ■  ■  •- iPtiiladoIplua,   P;i... 

Daguerreotype  pictures,  r^ses  for.  Ami  F.  Stil»* '8<iuthhurv  Copii 

Daguerreotype  plate  holders Geo.  M.Jlory |Npw  Y..rk'  N    Y 

Daguerreotype  plates,  holding IS,inuiH  PfH-k iN^-w  Hii%rn.  Cnnn 

Electrotypm^ ; 'g^,,.  Matiu.« | Wasliii)-to;i,  D.  C." 


Figures,  cutting  in  relief  on  wood' 

Files  for  keeping  |^)ap"rs 

Guitar  heads  and  cjips  d'astfa  .... 
Lozenges,  machines  for  cutting. . . 

Melodeon 

Mouldings,  machmt'H   for  planing 

ornamental 

Muaicvtl  instrxisnfiity^  reed  ..  .r. . . . 

Mnsicai  instrunnents,  reed 

Musical  scales,  mode  of  represent- 


Ornamenling  textile  fabricx* 
Paper  filers. 


John  T.  Bruen |N.-w  York,  :\.  Y... 

Eilwin  D.  Dodd (Jinrinnati,  O 

Jamort  Ashboin 'Walcottvill.',  C.)';i!.. 

Jobn  W.  Peppi  r Sal.fii,  .XJasw 

CIverry  viulcy.  N.  Y. 

NfwYork,  X.  Y....  ^^a^.  ]9,     '« 

(^unrord,  X.  H LVpril  'M),     " 

Won-fster,  Mass.  ,  .lOct.    29.    " 


Amos  L.  Swan . 

John  B.  TL  Chatojn.. 

Cliarltnj  Ansten 

Jamea  P.  Si-epcr  .... 

W.  B.  Billinjs 

Robert  Milli*an , 

William  A.  Collard  .  . 


DATE  1 

OF,  PATEWT. 


Feb.  19, 1S50 

Dpc.  24,  •' 

[Jan.   22,  «« 

IS-p.    17,  " 

lAprii';^!!,  '« 

iDf-r.    ](),  «« 

[Mar.  12,  "     ' 

Jan.    l.-),  «« 

AprilJi;,  " 

July     2,  •« 

May    7,  " 


IvLstnort,  M*'.. . . 
|1  lard  en,  Kn;^.  .  . 

Paper,  machines  for  foldi.ig Geo.  R.  Hnow IB-.sion,  Ma.Hs.. . 

Pen  ami  pencil  cases , ..  Albert  G.  Bagley New  York    N    Y 

Charles  W.  KrebH... 


Pens,  fountain. 


Pens,  fountain. 


Ellsworth    H,   Hjde 
Rollin  L.  I)av,  sun  . 

Allen  Judd 

Aaron  O.  Pay  ton.  . . , 


anrf 


Pentagraphs 

Photographic  pictures,  coloring. . . 
Photographic  pictures,  producing 

upon  transpirent  media 

Photigraphic  pictures  wn  gLa-fi,*^ 

Piano  forte  action jjohn  B.    k  .  .. 

Piano  fbrles 'James  P,  isson 

Piano  fortes : Ijohn  linrk  .... 

P.ano  fortes,  upright .|Lemu(  I  Gilbert 

Pianos,  sounding  boards  for Conrad  Meyer. 


Hulumore,  Md , 

Haydenrille,  Muss. 

Chicojiee 

WiuiUington,  D.  C. 


.[Sep.  10, 
[Au-.  13, 
•  ]Sept.  17, 
Oct.  1.-,, 
|j.ui.  1, 
'Nov.  26. 


<( 
<< 
It 
<( 
it 


I  Nov.  2(),    " 
Auij.  U,    •«    ' 
Mar.  12,    "    ; 


Williani  R.  Jonf-^ 

Frederick  Langenheim. 


Portfolios 
PrinlTngt.. 


Ji\me«  Shaw 
Bartholomew   Btniowski 
(Polish  nfu^ee) 


Boflfon,  Mi'.sp 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  .  . 

New  York,  N.  Y.. 

New  TorR,  N.  Y.. 

New  York.  N.  Y.. 

.^BoMtl^n,  MiLs.~i 

iPhiUielphia,   Pa July      9, 

.ProviUtiKe,  R.  I. 


.jjiine  2,i, 
.!Nov.  19. 
.  I  April  ]l], 
•  Au-.  J.-J, 
.' April  2;i, 
.'June  IH, 


K 
l( 
<t 
<< 
<( 
<( 


'/ 


Deo.  24,     •* 


Printing  calioo,  mode  of  clennsin„. 
•ad  drying  gum  elastic  bands  in' James  Hunter,  a.vs'or  i 


London,  Ei 
Blorkiev,  Pa. 


On.    29, 


•  Ib  Enftnnd,  Manli  I?,  1850. 


Jerfniiah  Knight IProvidenre,'   R.  [ .  .  .'Aug.  27,    '« 


t  In  Rn^land,  N.iv.  17,  1S46. 
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INTE^'TIOVS    OR    Disc  O  vrRIT"^ . 


Printipfr  flrnr  oil  rlniKs * 

Printing  Hour  oil  cloiii 

Printini^  marhin^^^ 

Printin":  prcs.sca 

Printing;  pres.ses 

Printing  prrsscs 

PriiUinic  presses 

Printing  p.-Ks.sts  aiiH  nap(  r  ma- 
chiiie.s;,  app.irat;!-;  fu-  ri'i'eivini^ 
aiidjran.sf  .iLi:;-  :o  die  pile  sheets 
of  p.\pLr  fVorw 

Prinlyii^  prt^.ses,  riipp,r  i.iid  sK-ei 
plate 


r*TEXTEE«. 


Na'lia'iiei  B.  Pt)\vii-N 
Lf".   fit    Moore  , 
Ol.vuT.  rJdy. 
Chari^f.  W.  lii^wj^f<s 

Geo.  P.  (InrdrtnJ.  .  .  .. 
FreiKni^k  .T.  Vi/  :rn.  , 
Charles  W.  Hi/\vk..i. 


r 


I.saaf  Adajii.'" 


— r 
nEsirrs'cr.. 


. .  .ilvan^.-ichtirir,  N.  "4' 
.  .  .'r^alMoii,  h,),i,  N.  Y. 

r. .  \W.[  i-.-.a.    Mil 

.  .  k'B'j.-:tiin,  Mh'w 

.v^\.%.-  York,  N.  Y.. 
.  ..  Vev  Y  rk.  y^Y.. 
,  .  .  l>c  • ,    i;.   Mass 


IjOkmi; ,   Mas^. 


1  DATE 

I, -OK    fKTCST, 


Mar.  2n,  18S3 

,Mar. 'J«;,  " 

Nov.  12,  *' 

.  D.v.  24,  '« 

.Mar.  2li.  " 

Mav    7,  ** 

.  J'l^e    4,  " 


Riifiis  ]!.  Grr!;i 
.Tasoi!  M.  ^lali.in 

J.imis  P.    Heis- 


Priiuins:  nrossos,  ryii.i<i'rf 

Rule  aiia   .s-i  ke'.    unui — .--it'  'ia.--- 

xvn. 

Scraphiiips 

Stereotype  p'jtes-.  '-a*  ;ij 

Studs  tor  .^shiit  Ld.-^.nr.s „ 

Tyfif  cxst^:.  prin'f/s' 'J<ihn  Hell    .  . 

Type.-^,     nieL-illi",     >-.i:r'a\ed      J'latel 

».'(:<■.,  jirepariii'j  il.e  \.<.  ■>■  of. Lake  Va.dor  Vfei 

j     J  111 

Writing;  and  d.-awli.j:,  .laaips  t'i/r| 

holdir.g  paper  in lEli.vkini  B.  Foibusli. 

'  .\ntMlat 'il  .-•in. 'i').  1649. 


F.iija'i  r.  MuVArt  .11.  ]-:,!.  n.ioM.iui.  n 

Never.s,  &   Iaip|)'i    \i-a'"  .Mount  ( 'arineil,  t). 
Rarthojoiiiew  Rtiiiovvsk;,  Lomlor.,  F.iilt 


.  Pouaiii  V.  Vt .. .  . 
.  PhiKul-'Miiin,  Pa. 
.  ,PK    ,>M;.'iia.  i'a. 

.  Maiiuii,  .N.  V . . . 


^c\v-\ 


.Mar.  2(^,    - 


Nov.  19,    " 
..\UL'.  13,     •' 


.Feb.    19,  «* 

.  .<ent    24,  *•■ 

r.Vr'u.     12,  •' 

.,Jau.      H,  " 


Nev.-  York,  N.  Y.. 

RulTaio,  N.  Y 

fin  England,  Oct.  H,  1S4T. 

i 


Au-.CV),    " 
Sept.     3,    " 


CLAS.S  XIX. — FIKE-.\RMS  aud  Implrments  of  irnr,  avd  perls  t'icri"f,  induding  the  A'anN/ochuv 

i>J'  ^'hol  and   Giiupoyrdt  r. 


iMTL\Tio\s  or.  n^'  ovi.i.ii.-. 


r  \  T  K  N  T  I-  K  S  . 


r.r.«>ip>'.\(  K. 


D  \Ti; 

'M'    I'MEKT. 


Barrel.'^    fir   fire  arin--,  iivlliod  ofi 

■  making Jes^sc  P.mii  iljei^ki  r  . 

Br'  ei  1 1  ]i:\) ,  pl.■^;otl,  d>\  1,  I  -i  tor  i.io- 

\  ;iiijv  and  i.oldmi:; Wm.  W.   Nfavston. 

('  irtri(ii;i,.<,  \Viiii,'ed  iiu  tallir .Vloii/.u  I).  I'erry.  . . 

C.ip.!,     pLi.a;.s.-,iMi!,      niacliiiu-    lor, 

t'ormiii;.;  and  'li.oi^inir   Gea.  Wiiriit 

Cliar^ceix  ultached  U)  till- arm-!.  ...  ()rville    K.    P. nival.    ;  n.I  .!-",;'st   i  I  'ilii  i',i .  C  i,  . 


.  .  FJlz.d.'.  ;ii  lowMs'n  1\,  .\ii-.    C,  IS50 

.  .  Ne^v  >'.M>,  .\.  Y Inn.'  H,     «♦ 

..  .Nev.'  Yo,:.,  .\.  Y...  .Mai-,    o,     •' 

\Va-i:o._-oi,  P.  C.  .S,;.i.  24,     " 


9. 


.  .'N,%-  ■)   ..-Ic,  .N.  ^ 

.  .'Harti',nt.  r,,.,r S,  p';,     ;{,     '« 


MiU-.'.s!,i:i  V.   '»!.■  •-..  .till,'      9.     *< 


I 


.'Ph-i.Mi,!,/' 

-•(Ml.   ;•...-..  i 


.*.Ar.vn:wj,   •« 

.'■v;i.. 


-n,. 


I      AsA  SiHith 

Fi*  arm."',  repeutino; Samuel  Cult 

Fre  ann.-^.  revolvini,'  hainiiier Gim.  Leonard,  jr.  . , 

Gun.  iiemi-'.sioii.   ineihod  ot"  pre-i 

veniiii!^   arcideiitsl    di.srhnnro  inl  „ 

the 'John    vVarfl«'in 

Lnck  lor  fire  arn..-; Nalaan  B.  Cook .  . 

Loi'k    I'or   fire   a.ins,   [i>otlie,l    se.j-' 

mcni .Dixtei  li.  f'li  amlnrlain. .  r.o.-:..  ,    M  i.--..  .  . 

Lorkiiiu',  appamtiis  tin'  rrp."'atin£r  ' 

fire  arms J.ishiia  S'even.< C']\\rr.  ,    Masv  . 

Rev(il\  '.•.\:^  i.rei  .  li  ti.i   unii  : I  Jans  l\ers.  m .\.  ■      \  '■•  k  .  N.  Y 

R'voU  n.^  clianrVje'i  i[  fire  anus. .  .iSaiiiuel  (',n]i. I  I.t'I'  'i.l ,  t  '  .i:ii. . 

Ri  vol\  ;i;;^  tire  arni  ■,  m.-thoj  df  at-! 

tarhiiio  eylind.M- 111 Dexter   H.   Cliambevlain,  R.i.->tor.   Ma.'^s i 

I      a.is'iior    to    Thomas    J.]  1 

I      Whitientore K^aniurnlr:-.-.  Mi.-.s  . .  .  .Viirii  23,     ** 

Rifi' -s,    iMn.'liir.-i-y    for    £;ivin»    in- Edwin  WirtianiR  and  Jas.l  I 

en  .'v.sed  iw.si  ;n  rut  ,iif,' I     Cu».  ert.snn 'Kentnn  .:i-i.,    Ky.  .  .  .'.Mar.  12,    " 


V.:y  n,  " 

N..V.  2»T,  •« 

,  Mir.  2r.,  «« 

■^  I'l.  10,  •♦ 


i  il 

i 

i 
i 


t-  > 


oo 
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CLA'":.!  XX.— SURGICAL  AND    M::i>fC\L    INSTRCMEN'TS,  hichuii,*^   Ti-uis^s,   Dental 


(.LA.-^-'  ^kX;..  -.Mi-t'i'.Ll.AN  t'.'.  is 


BJVtlJTlONS   OR  DliirOVt^Ri: 


rAT»N'Tr.r.<!. 


Cimii'  ar..i  -upportr-rs.  ol.-*!.  'li'-  .  .]A-h  I'lood 


Dentil!  .t.'!  s\ir;^ical  "l-.airs 

I)-nt:st.-<'  clnirs 

Kxer.-:sinr,'  ihuir> 

f  Iors>  s,  fl  V  i;i;r 

Leeohf-s,   iTN'<li;<riM  .u  . 

LeffK,  artirri'i.'il 

Legs,  art Jiiiiil 

Pariii:;    lun--^'  imM's,  ivi-;tj-in'n(n:> 

for — Her  rlnss  XX"-<  "  Hi'i.s.s" 

ho'fs,  »S.c." 

Pcsfcnrii's 

Plasters,  ir m^^cs  lor  sji.r.ui 

Respinr.:^  appiint'us 

Splints  t'.ir  triii'tun''- 

Spill' :s  for  siirfCff4;s 

Supp-'v-tfTs,  alxlomiiKil..  .  . 
Su[>po;"t<'rs,  o5.stetiio;il  .  .  . 


I''i,iv  mv  Sciirl' 

.|A!iraKim  \f.  Am .''.}•  . 
.'S  iloM'pii  ( ,'|i  ijiia  .... 
.  Iviii';;!!!  !  S.  S  1  :|iUiri- 
.   \i.u  ■  I  iiill     D'ilc"-  .... 

.  (.  fr  'iT'i^  W .  \  I  r:»tT  .  .  . 

.;\V.  ('.  Siojic , 


Kn'ilPl.N'CE. 


.'Jarnesville.  Wis. . . 
.  .Sprin;,'fiil(!.  ATass. , , 
.  Piiiladclplin,  Pa... 

.  Ashlari.i,  () 

.  ( /rem  Jf^ir   .  .\.  N'.  . . 

.    .\lV      Vu.-k.   .\.    V... 

.  I'hil.ul.ii.a'  •,  Pa..., 
Bosi'iii,   Ma>-; 


IV.  ',s  rv'  ■.  ^   .i!i  '. 


:;.;r^. 


.'.T.>iia;!i,iji    M  .  R  )iMi)S',n 

.'J.iiii.'>  M.  K (^f) 

.fllcnj.  .T.  LaiK- 

.L\i!airi   1  i.iyf" 

.r.MIJ.  \V(ir|i 

.'■S.'inu.l  S.  Kif'h 


^■Ilar!^^  tnw  II,    MasH, 
Harh.  .Mo 

C.ainhrui;:'',   Miy'^s..  . 

Ma'lis  i-i^  liid 

I/.rl:s\  :lle,  C.MHii..  . 
..'\ew  Yoik,  N.  V... 


Support.TS,  nVt.sletrir.al 

Supp.irfCTs,  fihstftritul 

Siipp(irtfr.-<,  uteri)  vii^r^n.il 

Teeth,  .«?<^ttinj^  artifn'ial   Jiy  atuins 

pheric  pressure   

TniJw  f)fi(is 

Triis.^ieH  for  hernia 

Vacr.iiiaiitijj,  in.struiiient.';  f  m"  .... 
Vaccinatuij:,  instrumciits  for  ... . 


.:\Vin.     W.     iwiih,    Ja   'iS 
I      niaisdi  11    and     I^jai.Jer 

I      Habl)lt iKss'V  rn.,  .\.    Y.  .  . 

'""  "'    '^•'^  New  Ynrk.   \.  Y.. 

('iinifim  ii;    ,  -N.  Y. . 


DATE 
OP     PATENT. 

'Au<?.  27.1850 

Mar.  2.'.,  " 

April  L:<,  '■ 

Mar.  -eG,  " 

.Tuiie     4,  '' 

May     7,  '• 

Mar.  19,  " 

'1).C.  17,  " 


Nov.  19, 

Aordao, 

iJ.ily     y, 
Anj^.  13. 

i.S.ut.    3, 
'Ma.-.  !9. 


I A  rrvTr:>. 


r.r^irr^fi:. 


,;Mary  VV.  OWi.ara 
.i]'.  \{.  Chase.  . 
|Ki:.-N,^rl  (!aulkeii 


Llohn  A.  Cl.veL;^n.!.  . 
.'Kretlerirk  .M.  Hutkr 

KVmi.  R.  lUiile 

i.Tuniii.s  V.  Toy. IT  .  .  .  . 
,1  Henry  Mflli.-<h 


Siiiidiisky  citv,  0. 


r;hur!<*ton.  S.  C... 
IVevv  York.  N.  Y., 
I'oweltun,  LtH .... 
R.)<-hest<T,  .\.  Y.  . 
Walpo!-,  .N.  II... 


.'Jatitt  l.'i.  " 

.'Mar.  12,  •' 

.'Aa^.  9»K  *' 

.i.Iune29,  '• 

.jMne2G,  " 

.Jiilv  212,  '• 

•  IJtm'.  22,  " 

.Aivg.  13,  " 

.iDec,  'M,  " 


CLASS  XXI.— WEARIXCi  APPAREL,  .'irtirh>  fr  thf   TmU,  ifc,  inciudnz  hxstntrutnis  for 


IMVE.VTIOK«    OR    DIHTO vriUt3. 


Buckles,  su8pfn«ler. 
BucHIi's,  iiuspender. 


BucKlep,  suspender • 

Buttons,  procc.-^tM^if  vtimishu;;:. . .. 
Cap  fronts,  ikachiiiOK  ffir  rutting. . 
Hat  bodif^s,  (narhint'M  for  making. 


HatA,  machinery  for  pres.<«iin^ 

Hooks  ami  eyt«)  altachinu'  to  pa- 
per rard.>i 

Hooks  and  e}e«,  fa.iteiii.ns  upon 
TArds,  mode  of 

Siiirt  slndo  a°nd  buttons 

S"iy»,  Indies' . 

Tailors'  niensii,ies 

Tailors'  riieajsiures 


RF.SIDKVCK. 


Wm.  Searlett Newark.  N.  J... 

Chns.  Benedict,  a.sti'(rr  lev 

Hotrhki*;^  Merrnnan. 

Miin»ifH(  luring  C'-o j  Waterbury ,  Conn  . 

Eli.shu  Sreele iWaterbury,  C-onn«. 

JElifha  M.  PoiTitroy iWalliiii;foid,  Conn. 

kieo.  Bur^wiH 'New  York,  N.  Y.. 

lEdw'd  F.Condit.and  A1-. 

fred    TayK«r,   a.-is'or    toj 

W.  E;n:lesfi>rd 'Kprincfi^Id,  N.  J.  . . 

Bennett  Poller,  Jr ''I'empleton,  Ma.'ui.  . 


DATS 
or    PATENT. 


May  14,1B60 


Oct.  22.  " 

Dec.  3,  " 

iFeb.  19,  ** 

Feb.  ae,  '- 


Mar.  19,    '- 
Oct.   W,    " 


Peter  Kirkham [Waterbury,  C'onn  .  .July  30, 

Ezra  J.  ^Vanier..  .  .' 'Waterbnrv.  Co;in  .  .'?io\.    5, 

HeiiK-n  P.  ('usloii I'hiludelpl.'ia.  Pa |Au;j.27, 

Loui.<n  Hayli.- Orri.sk  r.y,  N.  Y...  .iS<'p.   10, 

Ainoe  Suvker O^deiiNlHir^,  N.  Y.  .fMny  :i8, 

Williatn  W.   AIUj) :K«»rdeijlowu,  N.  .1..  .^SejC   10, 


A^ 


Ba:;-  '.-.., 


; .  1 1 . . : . .  ._■    1  h    ,  > )  k  I  r  . 


Bi  j::!\i:r  ;••  /!i*-.^ec  <J a;.  • 

Et:.t .  y'  .\  ;••    '-.    nai.s  ib- 


.  .";    -r  N.  \U-,\       .,    ...  IV.-,:.-,     \    y. 

I       J.   '.':     r        .          ■      ,     a'.il    IM,        ^^^         .   ! 
I       A.  .,•       -J,-.'    ■  (.,.•,.-'  ■,.    ■.   I, 


lATK 

,>  I      •■  IT  i.  VI  . 


■f) 


il'^i;'   I  11  ;!.-v 


v  •(<  ■'.r... 


>  a  :     ,.K  .>] ,      i;i.-  ■.  .  . 


G.'.  ;.;.!«,  'Miimr Orri    \V    ■- u       ,    d    (  l.:;s.i  • 

>.  C..-.v!".-.' LiixlurdV  r-ii.V-.-.'"'    Or-.      .-,,    «c 

nar,.'-!OP.  L' ■•, n  >:.'.  i;-,-.ui ; \,v    Lmidoii.  '     ,,,  ,     \n-.-»;i.     '• 

Ilf.-;    -■■.\.-\-'. V>  :V '...:u   .\\\  '  i\-ii^'. \.',\    ;,M     '..;,.•  ■    .,:,.     -'a.  in,     " 

If''!;   ■    I  .,1   ;  i  I  ■■.<,::,  a [!',t,i.   [I,,,w, .N,  v    L.un.ic",  C.  av      w  s.  ~^i,     '• 

Ha';  ■'I,'.-..     :.:._•  •.).!     oi'    ;,it.i    li>:,-;  « 

1':    -  •  ' ^  '"^..s.   !  .    P:-,.wn ^V:;r.-.MT.  K.  1 

llo'v   .-.  ■     :.,.',,      1  ,,>■., ira-  li'.-,     !.it  N.  "^ 


r. 


par.;/; 


A,-!.'.  V  ruJ,^  ai.d  I. 


/•■!•  \\'n  I.  -■ A.i'aurr  .  '  • i  ,■■        ■"       ■' 

Icp,    VI  r,-,  K  .•     I'lr    ri;,.,\.!i:    sikjU' 

<"'•■'■•■ Na-'  a-ii-'  J.  M'y.  li, '<  "^  'rd  r.d  .-c.    .Mas     .  .    >.    ..     , 

Ln,  ki,.. •.,•:./,  V  ^;  ■".  .  ;  ,  'h,-  f',-,r.  W.  ..rv  1  i'Hrlis'ia"-'-,  r.  .  .  .  P!,ilad.  ipii  m  .  P  ■ .  .  .  .   t',  :      1      .   " 
Pr:\:.  ^..  ,■;-:    ir,'-!'-  r  ,   f-ii  ;yni.';..  .   Kl.,r!nu.ral  D.vi     S:v..        .  .  .\i  w  ^'p ..  \  . .  N'.   -b" .      !  >.         i"       >♦ 

Sla    I  (,i>ai«  r  .  w.;::. '  :''0.  \V .   Hal -i        '       .  .  .  .   i'a.k'i.ai  ,  <» lu!-,    .'^i,     " 

^f"f''   •    'Hi'   '■!■' KVHII    ().  'i  :  ;,ili 'Phi!ad.'-dii.,.  "h.     .  .   .Il\       9,      " 

To!>ii,'.  IP.  !•,,  Ui.'d  of  (Iro.ssu,^'  ,;.;..(,•,,].  Oil   Wa!i-v    .  . Eiliei-t\-,   N  .  A  .      ....'.      .  2^      " 

Toia     ..  .>:,  ;i  f,  cxu-v..: Tlios.  }I„\f '^\.^^   V.'.rk.  N.  Y.    .  .'ai,.   ~8!     " 

Traafuiiai   ,iii'i,M!.e.-; .[(,.  i    B.    F'liH'r   atid   (J^...' 

i      NV.   PiT.-e iV.'-.rre.'.f' r.  NV   - \...!in,     " 

Tii;-''.  :'.r,- a'"-.i-,.>nt  cf  mi;  .-■•r  :  i;i.  Ja.iie.;  Sievi  ns iMiddl.  Uiw  ■.     i^" 

W:     .       ..;...   l,v.i;,i;-    u..'   tur-  I 


Wh,  .  la.vli... 


|Pr('\id-.ir»  .".!....    -  p.     3.     " 


Whips,    raw     hi:!e.    niarliine.s     for; 

P<'h^ui')z ;('ha^.   P,.;edfr 

W,hi;)s.  r.isv  hjdr,  m.i.'r.f...  ti.a-  «f.,T!\o.v.  J.  p. 


\Vi!lia-n  Fi.ld 

Pavai  N.  and  EdN\ard  C.; 

Di.y [W.-t-t.-^dQ.  M     s ,.V4..     5,    « 


.  .jN  w  York,  N.  Y..  .jMay  21,    " 
.  .J»w  eJl.  M<\v<> |Aug.  IC,    " 

> 
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INVENTIONS    AND    CLAIMS 

/  FOR  THE  YEAR  1850. 


No.  6981. — Improvement  in  Pen  and  Pencil  Cases. 
Having  thus  described  my  invention,  I  claim  the  auxiliary  interior  tube  C, 
in  combination  with  the  two  outside  tubes  A  and  B,  in  the  manner  substan- 
tially as  herein  described,  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

,  _  ALBERT  G.  BAGLEY. 

No.  6982.— Improvement  in  combining  Grinding  and  Bolting  Machines. 

\Vhat  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  combination  of  an  adjustable  grinding  mill,  with  an  adjustable  bolting 
machine,  both  worked  on  one  shaft,  and  adapted  to  each  other,  so  that  both 
or  either  can  be  adjusted  independent  of  the  other,  substantially  in  the  man- 
ner and  for  the  purposes  above  made  known. 

JAMES  M.  CLARK. 

No.  6§83.^/m/>r(wcm<fn<  in  Instruments  for  Paring  Horses'"  Hoofs. 
Having  thus  described  the  mannner  of  constructing  and  using  our  com- 
bmed  gnpe  and  lever  knife  for  paring  the  feet  of  horses  for  shoeing,  What  we 
claim  as  our  mvention  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combina- 
tion of  the  gripe  (A,)  arm  (E,)  and  knife  (D,)  whether  made  with  or  without 
the  adjiratire  plates  (G,)  and  joint  pin  (B,)  or  in  any  way,  substantiaUy  the 
same  and  of  any  suitable  size  and  material. 

ASHLEY  CRAFTS, 
i  EBENEZER  WEEKS. 

No.  6984. — Improvement  in  Hemp  Brakes. 
What  we  claim  as  our  invention  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
-the  combination  of  the  revolving  rollers,  with  the  swords  or  beaters  arranged 
and  operating  substantially  in  the  manner  herein  described. 

JONATHAN  CRANE. 
[  i  F.  H.  HAMILTON. 

No.  6986. — Improvement  in  Coal  Grates. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
formation  of  a  revolving  cylinder  grate,  by  placing  circular  grate  bars  or  flan- 
res  around  a  hollow  cylinder,  a  draft  of  cold  air  being  passed  through  the  said 
hollow  cylinder  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  the  same,  at  the  same  time  making 
at  answer  the  purpose  of  a  hoi  air  chamber  substantially  as  above  tfescribed. 

CHALNCY  O.  GREENE. 

/  ' 
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No.  6SI86. — Ifftprovements  in  operating  Shuttle  Boxes  in  Loorns. 
Having  thus  described  our  imprdVeitients  in  looms,  what  we  claim  therein 
as  new  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  is,  shifting  a  series  of  shuttle 
boxes  substantially  as  herein  set  fort^  by  means  of  a  corresponding  series  of 
earns,' acting  throXigh'  levera,  cords  or  other  nieans,  severally  brought  into  ac- 
tion at  the  required  intervals  by  the  pattern  wheel  face,  c  im  and  spring,  or 
other  equivalent  devices,  the   whole  arranged  and  operated  substantially  as 

described.  { 

ROBERT  lURNS  GOODYEAR. 
I  BENJAMIN  HLKST. 

^  I 

No.  6987. — Improvements  in  Hemp  Scutc/iers. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  combination  of  the  circular  back  or  head,  with  the  inclined  knives  or 
scrapers,  and  the  hub  and  rest,  substantially  as  is  herein  mentioned. 

F.  H.  HAMILTON. 

THOMAS  BULLOCK. 


No.  6988. — Improvement  in  Connections  of  Brakes  with  Cars. 
"What  we  claim  as  our  invention  is  the  enclosure  of  said  link  or  pin  in  a  tube, 
coating  or  lining  of  India  Rubber  or  other  clastic  substance,  and  securing  said 
rubber  in  a  box  or  casing  so  a<rto  confine  .he  same  permanently  in  such  way 
as  to  allow  the  action  of  the  brake  or  other  machinery,  without  wear  or  fric- 
tion, rattling  or  noise. 

JOHN  KIMBALL. 
'  HARVEY  RICE. 

No.  G989. — Improvement  in  Washing  Machines. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  ;ind  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 

<«)inbination  of  a  bed  of  rollers  moving  }•'  different  velocities  with  a  compressor 

for  the  purpose  of  washing,  rinsing,  and  wringing  clothes ;  substantially  as 

herein  set  forth. 

RANSOM  MAREAN. 

I 

No.  6990. — Improved  Blind  and  Shutter  mover  and  fastener. 
Having  thus  fully,  clearly,  and  exactly  described  the  nature  and  operation 
of  ray  invention  in  window  blind  fasteners  ;  what  I  claim  therein  as  new  and 
desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  is,  the  combination  of  the  finger  (e,)  and 
wheels  (h)  and  (I,)  with  the  gravitatinjg  catch  (j,)  its  recess  (p,)  and  spring 
(p*.)  and  hook  (n,)  for  movine,  fastening,  and  unfastening  the  blind. 
^  WILLIAM  MAGUIRE. 


No.  6991. — Improvements  in  the  Wheel  and  Axle  Stump  Extractor.  ) 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  is  the  arrangement  and  combination  of  the 
axle  or  journals  of  the  wheels  and  the  axle  or  journals  of  the  windlass  barrel 
of  a  stump  extracting  machine,  substantially  in  the  manner,  and  with  respect 
to  the  bed  frame  and  other  parts  of  the  machine,  as  herein  before  specified  and 
exhibited  in  the  accompanying  drawings,  the  same  being  for  the  purpose 

«98entially  as  above  set  forth. 

JOHN  ROGERS. 
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No.  6992. — Improvement  in  Machinery  for  making  Cotton  Cordage. 
Haviag  thus  fully  described  our  improved  machine  for  making  cords  or 
topes,  directly  from  cotton  or  other  slivers,  what  we  claim  therein  as  our  in- 
"Vention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  first,  the  improved  form  of 
the  nipper  heads  E,  (shown  in  figs.  4  and  7,)  when  the  nippers  (e,)  are  com- 
bined therewith,  by  means  of  the  steadying  pins  q  q.  projecting  from  the 
inner  edge  of  the  nippers  into  guiding  holes  v,  in  the  nipper  heads,  and  by  sui- 
,  table  actuating  springs  b,  b,  or  their  equivalents,  substantially  as  represented 
and  described  ;  by  means  of  which  the  nippers  are  prevented  from  becoming 
clogged  and  obstructed  in  their  movements,  and  from  pressing 'against  the  sli- 
Ters,  by  the  accumulation  of  trashy  matter  about  them, 

2nd.  In  combination  with  the  planetary  motion  of  the  series  of  flyers  that 
receive  and  twist  the  cotton  slivers,  and  lay  the  threads  formed  thereby  into 
a  cord  or  rope  as  described,  we  claim  the  independently  moving  and  self  ad- 
justing compressing  forming  block  c,  for  giving  a  round  and  perfect  form  to 
the  cord,  or  rope,  (after  its  component  threads  have  been  laid  together,)  sub- 
stantially in  the  manner  herein  set  forth. 

FRANKLIN  SLAUGHTER. 
»      _  DAVID  PERRY. 

No.  6993. — Improvement  in  Branding  Tools. 
I  claim  as  my  invention  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  the  combina- 
tion of  the  inner  with  the  outer  shell,  substantially  in  the  manner  described,  as 
applied  to  the  branding  tool. 

'  LEWIS  STARK. 

No.  €994. — Improvement  in  Printers'*  Type  Cases. 
I  confine  my  claim  to  grooving  the  bottoms  of  type  cases  for  the  reception 
©f  the  lower  edges  of  the  partitions  and  to  securing  these  in  them  by  glue,  in 
ihe  manner  herein  set  forth,  or  of  modes  substantially  the  same. 

4OHN  BELL. 

No.  6995. — Improvements  in  Engines  operated  by  Steam  and  Water. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
manner  of  combining  steam,  and  air  for  the  purpose  of  giving  motive  power  to 
the  wheel  B,  consisting  in  a  jet  ofthe^ormer  being  thrown  from  the  nozzle  E, 
of  the  pipe  C,  into  the  pipe  F,  simultaneously  introducing  therein  a  quantity 
of  the  latter,  which  together  are  discharged  through  the  lower  orifice  of  said 
pipe  F,  into  the  buckets  of  the  wheel,  and  displacing  the  water  therein,  caus- 
ing said  wheel  to  revolve,  in  combination  with  the  pipe  G,  through  which  the 
hot  air  is  drawn  from  the  top  of  the  box,  or  reservdi*  into  the  pipe  F,  and  re- 
introduced with  the  steam  into  the  box  at  its  bottom,  thus  using  it  repeatedly 
over  again.  The  apparatus,  by  means  of  which  the  above  is  accomplished,  is 
constructed  and  arranged  substantially  in  the  manner  described  in  the  forego- 
ing specification.  j 

JAMES  BLACK. 

No.  6996. — Improvement  in  Grain  DriMs. 

What  I  claim  as  new  and  of  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  . 
|»atent  is : 

First.  The  rollers  a,  which  roUers  serve  to  clear  the  teeth  from  rubbish  and 
govern  the  depth  of  the  teeth. 
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Second.  The  spring  c,  in  combination  with  the  sheaves  and  teeth,  hy  which- 
arrangement  the  whole  or  a  part  of  tlie  teeth  can  be  held  by  a  spring  of  the 
same  power,  and  range  of , movement  that  it  would  require  for  a  single  tooth. 

Third.  The  moveable  bar  ^',  to  which  the  team  is  attached,  in  combina* 
tion  with  the  mode  c^  hanging  the  teeth  by  means  of  sheaves  or  other  similar 
device,  by  which  arrangement  the  teeth  wJl  pass  over  obstructions  in  which 
the  action  of  the  team  in  hauling  the  drill  or  cultivator  will  bring  the  teeth 
fon»iard  to  their  proper  places  as  soon  as  they  pass  over  the  obstructions. 

And  Fourth.  The  feeding  band,  substantially  in  the  manner  and. for  the 
purpose  set  forth 

(WILLIAM  BULLOCK. 
nent  in  Cultivators. 
We  do  HOt  claim  to  be  the  original  inventors  of  any  of  the  individual  parts 
of  this  wheeled,  rotary  cylindrical  cultivator,  but  what  we  do  claim  is  the  oom- 
bmation  of  the  levers  D,  rollers  A,  and  driving  wheel  G,  in  the  manner  and 
for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

ASHLEY  CRAFTS. 
KMKNEZER  WEEKS. 

No.  6998. — Improvement  in  Cotton  Gina. 
I  claim  the  back  ribs  F,  in  combination  with  the  front  ril>s  E,  they  (thk 
BACK  ribs)  being  constructed  with  a  horn  or  projection  A,  each,  behind  which 
they  curve  downwards,  to  allow  the  saws  to  pass  twice  between  the  ribs,  to 
remove  the  motes,  and  other  in)puiities,  in  the  manner  substantially  as  de- 
scribed. 

I  JOHN  DU  BOIS. 

^  No.  6999. — Improvement  in  Car  Wheels. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  in 
rail-road  car  wheels,  is  the  combination  of  the  rods  whick  toimect  the  hub 
and  rim  with  the  plate  or  p%s,  which  also  unite  the  hub  M  rira,  subctan- 
tially  as  herein  described,  whereby  the  plate  or  plates,  are  protected  against 
fracture  from  any  sudden  jar,  and  the  hub  prevented  from  being  separated 
from  the  rim  should  the  plate  or  plates  break,  as  herein  described. 

J  GEORGE  W.  ,J:DDV. 

No.  7000. — Improvement  in  Smut  Machines. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  con- 
itructing  the  shoe,  (ha)|i»g  the  perforated  plate  for  separating  large  extrane- 
ous matter  from  the  grain)  with  a  screen  D^  for  separating  the  cockle  and 
cheat  from  the  grain,  an<l  an  imperforated  plate  D^  and  spout  for  conducting 
the  same  to  the  outside  of  the  machine  as  described. 

!  I  JOS.  G.  GOSHEN.      ; 

No.  7001. — Improvement  itx  Curing  Tobacco  Stems. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
process  of  curing  stem  or  other  parts  of  tobacco  with  oharooal,  by  combining 
or  mixmg  Uie  two  together,  substantially  in  the  manner  ami  for  the  purpose 
herein  set  forth. 

THOMAS  HOYTw 


No,  7002. — Improved  Ore  Washer. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
separating  substances  differing  in  specific  gravity,  or  washing  metallic  ores,  by 
means  of  oblique  currents  of  water,  and  a  horfizontal  one  passing  over  the 
same  in  a  reverse  dire  jtion,  substantially  in  the  manner  herein  described. 
The  obUque  currents  being  produced  by  inclined  surfaces  or  their  equivalents. 

WM.  M.  HUGHES. 

No.  7003. — Method  of  counterbalancing  Sash  by  vieans  of  a  heavy  weight. 
What  I  claim  therein  as  new  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  coun- 
terbalancing the  sash,  (and  consequently  enabling  it  to  be  suspended  at  any 
desired  point)  by  means  of  metalHc  racks  within  the  window  frame,  these 
racks  being  operated  by  pinions  rotating  on  fixed  shafts  within  the  window 
frame,  and  these  pinions  being  dciven  by  other  racks  attached  to  the  sides  of 
the  sashes  throughout  their  entire  length,  the  whole  being  constructed  and 
arranged  in  the  manner,  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

WILLIAM  MAGUIRE. 

No.  7004. — Improvement  in  connecting  cutters  to  shafts  of  boring  instruments. 
What  I  do  claim  as  new  and  for  which  I  desire  to  secure,  letters  patent,  is 
the  fastening,  by  which  the  knives  fk  &  m)  are  affixed  to  the  mancb-el^  being 
a  keyed  ring,  to  sustain  the  shank  Of  the  knives  firmly,  in  adjusting  slots  in  the 
mandrel,  siibstantially  as  above  described. 

LEWIS  W.  MILLER. 

« 

No.  7005. — Improvement  in  Coating  Iron  vnth  Copper  or  its  alloy. 

What;l  dlaim  as  my  invention  or  discovery,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is — 

First.  The  before  described  process  of  coating  and  impregnating  iron  in 
all  useful  shapes  and  forms,  with  copper  or  any  alloy  of  which  copper  forms  a 
part,  the  said  process  consisting  of  cleansing  with  sulphuric  acid,  defending  the 
cleansed  surface  with  a  coating  of  clay  or  other  aluminous  earth— drjing  the 
same,  and  then  plunging  the  article  thus  coated  into,  melted  copper,  or  some 
alloy  of  that  metal. 

Second.  I  also  claim  the  use  of  the  clay  paste  to  protect  the  metal  from  oxi- 
dating during  the  process  of  alloying  or  coating  the  metal  plates,  or  pieces  of 
iron,  as  set  forth  herein. 

>  '  E.  G.  POxMEROV. 

No.  7006. — Improvement  in  Chums.  , 

What  I  claim  therein  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  placing  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  series  of  outer  blades  a,  a,  in  positions 
tangential,  or  nearly  so,  to  their  circle  of  rotation,  when  they  are  combined 
with  the  mclined  inner  series  of  blades  b  6,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for 
the  purpose  as  herein  set  forth.  Not  intending,  however,  to  limit  myself  to 
the  exact  number,  proportions,  positions,  and  arrangement  of  the  dasher  blades, 
as  herein  described  and  represented,  but  shall  vary  them  to  suit  the  different' 
sizes  of  chums  required  for  operating  upon  milk,  and  for  operating  upon 
cream,  whilst  I  attain  the  same  results  by  means  substantially  the  same  as 
those  herein  particularly  set  forth. 

Z.  C.  ROBBINS. 

•   /       • 


r- 
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No.  7007. — ImproverMnts  in  Machinery  for  making  Cotton  Cordage. 
What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 


enabling  us  to  cause  the  several  nippers  to  press  with  the  satae  amount  of 
power  and  elasticity,  upon  the  slivers  during  their  passage  through  the  nip})er 
heads-;  and  also  to  vary  the  elasticity  of  the  springs  as  circumstances  may 
*  require,  substantially  as  herein  set  fortii. 

F.  SLAUGHTER. 
DAVID  PERRY. 

No.  7008. — Improvement  in  Alloys  f(yr  Points  of  Lightning  Rods. 

What  I  claim  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  as  my  invention,  is  the 
formation  of  an  all<iy,  composed  of  English  block  tin,  oxide  of  tin,  antimony, 
bismuth,  refined  silver,  platinum,  and  silex,  in  proportions  as  shown  in  the 
above  specificatipn,  and  for  the  purjioses  of  being  manufactured  into  light- 
ning rod  points. 

JAMES  SPRATT. 


J. 

Machir 


No.  7009. — Improvement  in  Machinery  for  Dressing  Shingles. 

What  we  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
combination  of  two  planes,  (c  c,)  guided  and  moving  to  and  fro  in  the 
straight  converging  grooves  (6)  with  the  spring-plates  (j  j,)  in  front  of  the 
plane-irons  for  holding  the  slab,  and  those  {k  A:,)  behind  the  plane-irons  for 
discharging  the  finished  shingle  from  the  machine,  the  whole  being  arranged 
and  operating  as  herein  set  forth. 

AUGUSTUS  WELCH. 

ROBERT  WALKER. 

No.  7010. — Improvement  in  Machines  for  Cutting  Shingles. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
mode  of  moving  the  carriage  G,  sideways,  and  forcing  the  same  toward  the 
knife,  alternately,  by  means  of  the  cams  {k  Id)  moving  over  the  grooved  shaft 
5,  by  means  of  the  bar  /,  and  groote  (/)  operating  on  the  curved  bars  /f, 
cams  (m  m')  inclined  bars  {k,)  bolts  J,  arranged  in  the  tubes  (s,)  andpressed 
ag^stthe  notches  [t)  of  the  slotted  bars  (o)  by  the  spiral  springs  (u,)  spring 
X,  the  whole  arranged  and  operated,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
purpose  herein^et  forth.  i 

WILLIAM  WOOD. 


N0.  7011. — Improvements  in  Mills  for  sawing  Irregular  Forms. 
I  claim  the  mode  of  raising,  and  lowering  the  table  or  platform  G,  on  the 
segmental  plates  or  bars  H,  for  adapting  the  same  to  any  thickness  of  timber 
to  be  cut,  and  keeping  the  middle  of  the  timber  between  its  top  and  bottom, 
always  in  a  line  with  the  centre,  of  which  the  segmental  plates  or  bars  H, 
form  arcs  of  circles,  through  which  (the  centre)  the  saw  passes,  to  prevent  it 
from  bending  in  the  timber  when  sawing  a  curvilinear  surface,  by  means  of 
the  ribs  (A)  having  slots  (i)  near  their  ends,  through  which  the  screws  (10) 
which  enter  the  segmental  plates  or  bars  H  pass,  in  the  manner  herein  de- 
scribed. OLIVER  WRIGHT. 
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No.  7012. — Improvement  in  Mowing  Machines. 

Having  thus  explained  my  invention,  I  claim  the  master  wheel  ./^,  con- 
structed with  cogs  on  its  face,  in  combination  with  the  rocking  shaft  R,  con- 
structed with  two  knobs  or  projections  JV*',  JV**,  on  it,  to  give  a  rocking  mo- 
tion to  the  said  shaft,  in  the  manner  substantially  as  described. 

HOMER  ADKINS. 

No.  7013. — Improvements  in  Gates  for  fences. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
method  of  balancing  and  adjusting  gates  by  the  panel  offence  secured  to  the 
gate  posts,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

JESSE  BAILEY. 

"No.  7014. — Improvement  in  folding  Bedsteads. 

What  I  claim  as  ray  invention,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  me  by  letters 
patent,  is  arranging  said  centre  joint  with  the  centre  rivet  below  the  other  two, 
in  combination  witli  the  curving  of  the  adjacent  edges  of  the  parts  of  the  side 
bars,  so  as  to  rest  upon  said  centre  rivet  as  described  ;  and  also  the  forming 
of  the  inner  connecting  bar  with  lateral  projections,  or  shoulders,  which  Vvhen 
the  bedstead  is  open,  shall  rest  on  the  top  of  the  two  cross  bars  of  the  bedstead 
adjacent  to  the  joint  in  the  side  bars  of  the  same,  all  as  herein  above  set  forth. 

JOHN  BENDER. 

No.  7015. — Improvement  in  Dampers  for  cleaning  Stove  Pipes  and  regulating 

the  draft  in  the  same. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
scraper  (F,)  with  the  rods  attached  in  such  manner  that  it  may  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  cleaning  the  stove  pipe,  and  also  to  act  as  a  damper,  as  set  forth  in 
the  above  specification. 

FREDERICK  BLEIER. 

No.  7016. — Improvement  in  Mills  for  Grinding. 

I  claim  the  employment  of  a  sliding  adjustable  tube,  within,  and  in  combi- 
nation with  the  brush  of  the  stationary  stotjc,  and  the  spindle,  tor  tlie  purpose 
and  in  the  manner,  substantially  as  described. 

CHARLES  W.  BROWN. 

No.  7017. — Improvement  in  Brick  Presses. 

Having  thus  fully  shown  the  construction  and  operation  of  my  iraprovemeut^ 
what  I  claim  as  new  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 

First.  The  arrangement  of  levers  B  and  C,by  which  arrangement  the  bear- 
ing of  C,  is  near  the  fulcrum  of  B,  thereby  giving  the  operator  power  to  start 
the  brick  out  of  the  mould,  and  by  which  arrangement  the  motion  of  the  pis- 
ton is  increased  by  the  bearing  of  C  on  B.  CHARLES  CARNELL- 

No.  7018. — Improvement  in  Files  for  keeping  Papers. 
Having  thus  fully  dejfcribed  as  my  invention,  Vh:it  I  claim  therein  ns  new, 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  top  (o,  6,)  con^^isting  of  a  sta- 
tionary part  for  about  half  its  length,  and  a  lid  hinged  thereto  for  the  remain- 
der^  in  conjunction  with  the  end  lid  (g-,)  and  one  or  more  side  openings  (y,) 
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substantially  after  the  manner,  and  for  the  purposes  described— namdy  that 
of  combining  with  sufficient  facility  of  reference,  the  greatest  attainable  dis- 
patch, m  the  abstraction,  and  insertion  of  papere,  and  moreover  constituting 
when  closed,  a  secure  and  portable  paper  holder. 

j  EDWIN  D.  DODD. 

No.  7019. — Improvement  in  Obstetrical  Supporters. 
Having  described  the  construction  and  use  of  our  improved  spine  abdominal 
obstetrical  supporter,  what  we  claim  therein  as  new  and  for  which  we  sohcit 
letters  patent,  is — 

First.  The  combination  of  the  back  wpporter  A,  feet  straps  E,  E,  and  ad- 
justive  shoukler  braces  C,  constructed  as  described,  with  the  back  pad  B,  by 
which  the  female  is  enabled  to  apply  the  necessary  pressure  to  the  back,  by 
f  the  simultaneous  or  alternate  action  of  the  shoulders  and  feet  on  the  straps 

connected  with  the  back  pad,  for  relieving  the  labor  and  irritation  of  parturi- 
tion,  without  the  assistance  of  any  other  person,  as  herein  fully  set  forth. 

WM.  W.  FINCH. 
JACOB  BLAISDELL. 
LEANDER  BABBITT. 

No.  1020.— Improvement  in  Harvesting  Machines. 
What  I  claim  in  the  foregoing  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  let- 
ters patent,  IS  the  method  of  cleansing  the  cutters  by  giving  them  at  suitable 
interv-als  a  larger  vibration  than  ordinary,  substantially  in  the  manner  herein 
set  torth— thus  detachmg  the  dirt  and  gum  which  accumulates  upon  them. 

I  J.  E.  HEATH. 

No.  1021.— Substitute  for  the  Oevis 
What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  is 
the  combination  of  the  crownhead  A,  and  bolt  D,  with  the  upright,  by  which 
the  plough  IS  made  to  cut  any  width  and  depth  desired,  made  substantially  as 
herein  descnbed.  ■^ 

JOHN  HOWELL. 
WILLIAM  D.  HOWELL. 
JOSEPH  SIPE. 

No.  1022.— Improvemnt  in  Cider  Mills. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
particular  combmation  of  machinery  used   for  the  purpose  of  ^indine  and 
l)ressing  fruits,  and  juicy  substances,  viz :  r  &  & 

K  J*"^'  iT  n   ''''"r  ^'"""^  :^'X^  ^*'  *^^*^  «'  ^e-  2,  running  into  teeth  b,  in 
bed  mould  B,  used  to  gnnd  the  fruit  or  juicy  substance 

Second.  The  strap  C,  fig.  1,  made  of  felting,  hair  cloth,  or  other  porous 
labnc,usedttf  carry  the  pomice,  or  ground  substance  between  the  pressing 

Tu-  7  ''^Ju     '  "^^^^  '*  '^  V^^^^^h  and  to  strain  the  juice  thus  expressed. 

Ihird.  Ihe  press  drums  D  and  E,  used  to  press  the  juice  from  the  pomice, 
or  ground  substance.  j  i  > 

Fourth.  The  brush  L,  used  to  ren^ve  the  pomice  or  ground  substance, 
from  the  strap  C,  fip.  1  and  2,  aU  of  the  above  being  performed  by  one  appU- 
caUon  ot  power  and  continued  rotary  motion. 

SAMUEL  JACKSON. 
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No.  7023. — Improved  arrangement  of  the  Valves  of  Hydraxdic  Engines. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  ar- 
ranging four  register  valves  upon  one  spindle,  in  such  a  manner  with  refer-  „ 
ence  to  each  other,  and  their  seats,  so  that  the  pressure  upon  any  one  of  them 
shall  be  counterbalanced  by  the  pressure  upon  some  other  of  them,  substan- 
tially in  the  manner  herein  described,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  induc- 
tion and  eduction  to  and  from  hydraulic  engines*. 

WILLIAM  KENNITH.     ii^ 

No.  7024. — Improvement  in  Machinery  for  Tonguing  and  Grooving.  i. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
placing  the  finishing,  grooving,  and  tonguing  cutters  c,  d,  in  the  same  heads 
A,  B,  with  the  primary  grooving,  lind  tonguing  cutters  a,  a,  a,  and  6,  6,  ft, 
and  in  reversed  positions  thereto,  when  the  said  cutter  heads  are  connected  to 
operating  cranks  at  one  end,  and  are  jointed  to  working  levers  e,  e',  at  points 
between  the  primarj'  grooving,  and  tonguing  cutters,  and  the  finishers,  sub- 
stantially as  above  described,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  said  cutters  the 
movements  and  action  herein  set  forth. 

ROBERT  KITTLE. 

-       No.  7025. — Improvevient  in  Buckles. 
What  I  claim  as  my  improvement,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  ig 
the  mode  of  making  buckles  entire  from  a  single  piece  of  sheet  metal  as  above 
described  ;  the  buckle  opening  and  shutting  by  means  of  the  spring  given  to 
it  in  the  construction  thereof,  as  aforesaid. 

GEORGE  R.  KELSEY. 

No.  7026. — Improved  Door  Lock. 

Having  thus  frilly,  clearly,  and  exactly  described  the  nature  and  construc- 
tion of  my  coroWnation  lock,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  is — 

First.  The  combination  of  parts  forming  the  key,  constructed  substantially 
as  described,  and  represented,  viz:  the  shaft  with  its  slot  (a,)  the  slide  (6,) 
with  its  slots  (c,  c',)  pins  (rf,)  rack  (/,)  jaws  (e,)  pinion  {g,}  and  bit  (A,) 
with  its  teeth  (t). 

Second.  Constructing  the  knob  with  a  central  opening  in  it«f  face,  closed 
by  a  spring  disc,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  these  through  the  semicylin- 
ducal  spmdle  {k,)  with  its  annular  sfedulder,  and  a  key  such  as  aforeclaimed, 
the  shank  of  the  knob  being  hollow,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  same. 

Third.  Arranging  the  bent  lever  (h',)  that  lifts  the  spring  tumbler  {e",)  so 
that  the  key  must  operate  this  lever  before  it  can  be  inserted  into  the  notch 
(o',)  of  the  compound  lever  and  tumbler  (6',)  for  lifting  the  same,  substantially 
in  the  manner  as  described.  . 

Fourth.   Constructing  the  compound  lever  and  tumbler  (b',)  with  the  follow-  ♦ 
ing  characteristics,  viz:   so  that  its  projection  (n",)  in  combination  with  the  '. 
spring  lever  (?",)  prevents  the  bolt  (/,)  beine  forced  back  by  pressure  on  its    .. 
face,  when  the  bolt  has  been  thrown  forward ;  so  that  its  projection  (o",)  in  f\ 
combination  with  the  projection  {p',)  on  the  latch  (/>",)  prevents  the  retrac-  ^'' 
tion  of  the  same  when  the  bolt  (/,)  is  thrown  forward  ;  and  so  that  its  cam 
(a",)  prevents  tlie  spring  (z,)  in  the  spindle  from  throwing  the  catch  (y,)  on 
the  other  end  of  the  lever  (x,)  into  the  cavity  (u>,)  on  the  face  of  the  shank 
of  the  knob,  so  long  as  the  bolt  (/,)  is  thrown  forward  ;  the  knob  being  there- 
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by  permitted  to  rotate  on  the  spindle  when  the  bolt  is  thrown  forward,  and  to 
rotate  with  the  spincjle  when  by  the  elevation  of  the  compound  lever  and  tum- 
bler, the  cam  (a",)  is  carried  below  the  lever  (x) ;  the  compound  lever  and  tum- 
bler {b/,)  being^  thus  combined  with  the  spring  tumbler  (g",)  the  bolt  (/,)  the 
latch  {p>',)  the'  spindle  (A:,)  through  its  lever  (x,)  and  the  knob  (n,)  substan- 
tially in  the  manner  and  for  |he  purposes  described. 

WILLIAM  MAGUIRE. 


\  No.  7027. — Improvement  in  Circular  Saw  Mills. 

What  I  claina  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
application  to  circular  saw  frames  of  rocker  boxes,  and  a  swing  frame  as  here- 
in set  forth,  and  suspending  said  frame  in  position,  by  means  of  the  driving 
belt  as  above  described,  Tor  the  free  and  successful  operation  of  the  saw,  by 
the  motion  before  mentioned.  |  N.  G.  NORCROSS 


No.  7028. — Improvements  in  Spindles  and  Bobbins  for  Spinning. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
Biaking  the  life  spindle  or  bobbin  tube,  with  two  conical  shoulders,  substan- 
tially as  described,  in  combination  with  the  conical  supports  in  which  they 
run,  one  or  both  ends  being  adjustable,  substantially  as  described. 

And  finally,  I  claim  the  methed  substantially  as  described  of  driving  the 
life  spindle  by  means  of  a  warve  tube  running  on  a  dead  spindle,  or  a  step, 
and  embracing  the  lower  end  of  the  spindje,  substantially  as  described. 

I  J08IAH  G.  REED. 

■1 
.  No.  7029. — Improvement  in  Winnowing  Machines. 
Having  thus  described  my  improved  wnnowing  machine,  what  I  claim 
therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  a 
series  of  wind  passages  («,)  with  a  separating  chamber  (D,)  or  other  device 
for  presenting  the  foul  grain  to  the  action  of  the  blast,  and  a  fan  (C,)  for  pro- 
ducing the  blast,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

ABRAHAM  STRAUB. 


No.  1030.— Improvement  in  fhstenings  for  Harness  Names. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  hai*  secured  to  me  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  hook  lever  C,  and  metallic  plate  A,  secured 
to  the  lower  end  of  one  of  the  hames  H,  for  tightening  or  slacking  the  con- 
nectmg  strap  D,  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the  fellow  hame  H,  and  for  the 
purpose  herein  fuUy  set  forth,  by  which  the  hames  may  be  connected  and  dis- 
connected instantaneously,  by  simply  moving  the  hook  lever  (C,)  in  the  arc 
ot  a  circle—thus  domg  away  with  the  troublesome  and  insecure  fastening 
usually  employed  to  connect  the  lower  ends  of  hames. 

1  tImOTHY  TAYLOR. 

I  ^0,  7031. — Improvement  in  Boring  Machines 

I  do  not  in  this^ application  claim  to  be  the  ori-ina]  inventor  of  an  adiustive 
bormg  machine,  to  be  affixed  to  the  stMionarv  tim'xr  to  he  bored  as  I  have 
heretofore  patented  such  a  machine,  and  as  variows  r,-rnbinations  of  mechani- 
cal devices  to  produce  such  a  machine  have  been  made  and  used,,  but  what 
J  do  claim  as  my  original  invention  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the   combmation  of  the  jointed  hook  lever  N  P,  pawl  X,  notched  plate  M, 
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perforated  flanched  plate  T,  crane  C,  adiustive  clamping  block  E,  with  the 
adjustiye  stock  A,  for  adjusting  and  confining  the  bearings  of  the  boring  tool 
to  the  timber  to  be  bored  in  any  desired  position,  for  boring  holes  in  the  tim- 
ber at  any  required  angle  without  moving  the  timber,  as  described. 

A.  WEIKHART. 


^1 


No.  7032. — Improvement  in  Trusses  for  Hernia. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
peculiar  bend  of  the  elliptical  springs,  as  described  in  the  foregoing  specifica- 
tion, so  as  to  cross  them  in  front  and  make  the  spring  on  one  side  support  the 
opposite  side,  thereby  giving  a  better  pressure  with  more  ease  and  comfort 
to  the  wearer.  ^  » 

WILLIAM  R.  BATTLE. 

No.  7033. — Candle  Mould  Apparaius. 

W^hat  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 

First.  The  before  described  mode  of  making  candles  by  using  the  candles 
previously  drawn  from  the  moulds,  to  hold  the  wicks  for  the  succeeding  can- 
dles in  the  centres  of  the  moulds,  until  the  latter  become  sufficiently  hard  to 
sustain  their  ovm  wicks  as  described. 

Second.  I  claim  the  combination  fif  the  firames  F,  K,  recessed  candle  hold- 
ers H,  I,  J, — H',  r,  J',  frawes  M,  M,  and  spools  O"  containing  the  continu- 
ous wicks  N,  with  the  candle  moulds  D,  as  described. 

Third.  I  claim  the  employment  of  the  revolving  platform  in  combination 
with  the  hinged  moulds,  constructed  as  aforesaid,  arranged  and  operated  ia 
the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  fully  set  forth. 

Fourth.  I  also  claim  the  manner  of  raising  the  outer  end  of  the  spout  (Y,) 
of  the  vat  Q,  simultaneously  with  lowering  the  gate  T,  for  the  purpose  of 
stopping  the  dripping-  of  the  tallow  whilst  turning  the  frame  of  moulds,  by 
combining  the  spout  with  the  gate  by  the  stirrup  roller  and  lever,  as  described. 
I  do  not  however,  intend  to  confine  my  claim  to  the  precise  construction  de- 
scribed in  the  foregoing  specification,  but  to  use  such  a  form  of  construction 
as  may  be  the  best  adapted  to  accomplish  the  desired  object,  by  means  sub- 
stantially the  same.  Neither  do  I  claim  any  portion  of  the  machine  above  de- 
scribed that  has  been  practised  successfully  by  others,  prior  to  its  being  in- 
vented by  myself. 

H.  CAMP. 

No.  7034. — For  an  Improvement  in  Gearing  and  Ungearing  Seeding  Jippa- 

ratus. 
,  I  do  not  claim  the  four  double  lever  cog  wheels  J,  or  the  horizontal  ^evel 
cog  wheels  F,  as  my  invention,  as  they  have  been  heretofore  used  in  ml- 
chinerj-  and  are  old  devices,  but  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention  and  desire 
to  secure  by  letters  patent,  are  the  devices  Hsed  herein  for  gearing  and  ungear- 
ing the  seeding  apparatus,  as  described. 

DAVID  EBERLY. 

No.  7035. — Improvement  in  Bedstead  Fastenings. 
My  invention  consists  in  giving  such  forms  to  the  respective  portions  of 
the  fasteners  A,  D,  that  they  can  be  secured  to  tlie  posts  and  rails  of  a  bed- 
stead, without  making  a  mortise  in  either  the  one  or  the  other,  thereby  pro- 
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ducing  a  saving  of  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  bedsteads ;  and  also  producing 
economy  in  the  use  'of  materials  by  eiiabfmg  the  posts  to  be  made  of  smaller 
hze  than  they  are  required  to  be  when  other  forms  of  fasteners  are  made  use 
of.  Having  thus  fully  described  my  improved  bedstead  fastener,  what  I  claim 
therein  as  my  inT^ention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  giving 
the  portion  D,  of  the  fastener  that  is  secured  to  the  ends  of  a  rail  a  tubular 
shape,  and  such  a  size  that  the  portion  thereof  that  projects  from  the  end  of  a 
rail  will  embrace  the  fastening  plate  A,  that  is  secured  to  the  side  of  a  post, 
when  this  arrangement  is  combined  with  the  lugs  c,  c,  projecting  inwards 
from  the  extremity  of  D,  and  the  notches  e,  e,  and  inclined  planes  6,  by  on  the 
plate  A,  substantially  as  herein  set  foorth,  by  means  of  which  the  respective 
parts  A,  D,  of  thfe  bedstead  fastener  can  be  secured  to  the  posts  and  railp  of  a 
bedstead  without  forming  i  mortise  in  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

1  MATTHEW  ELDER. 

No/7p36. — Improvement  in  tJie  Concave  of  Cornshellers. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 
First.  I  claim,  connecting  the  opposite  sides  of  the  concave,  substantially 
as  herein  described,  whereby  they  may  be  moved  simultaneously  towards  or 
from  the  cylinder,  without  changing  their  relative  distances  from  the  same. 

Second.  I  claim  the  combination  of  the  screen  or  grate  with  the  punches 
for  freeing  its  meshes  from  obstructions,  substantially  as  described. 

*       I  D.  HO  ATS. 

No.  7037. — Improitement  in  the  Gridiron  Slide  Valve. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  me  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  exhaust  mortis^  or  spaces  o,  o,  o, 
&c,  p,  p,  p,  &c.,  in  the  sliding  valve,  between  and  around  the  inducting  and 
educting  passages  /i,  A,  &c.,  6,  6,  kc.,  through  said  valve,  in  combination 
with  the  elongated  side  slots  or  passages  g,  g,  &c.,  through  the  valve  seat 
leading  to  the  exhaust  chamber  9,  9,  the  whole  arrangement  and  operation 
being  substantially  as  herein  above  set  forth. 

WILLIAM  W\  HUBBARD. 

I 

No.  7038. — Improved  Tuyere. 

What  I  claim  as  new,  and  of  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  pa- 
tent, is  placing  within  a  chamber,  having  numerous  apertures  at  the  top,  and 
a  discharge  valve  at  the  bottom,  an  upright  pipe  open  at  both  ends,  in  the 
manner  described,  whereby  a  blast  of  the  greatest  intensity  is  delivered  at  the 
centre  of  the  fire  and  the  vertical  pipe  may  be  readily  freed  from  ashes,  cin- 
ders, &c.  I 

JOHNPAWLEY. 

No.  7039. — Improvement  in  Portable  Furnaces. 
I  claim  the  mode  herein  described  of  constructing  my  portable  furnace,  viz  : 
with  a  diving  flue,  open  at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  adapt  it  readily  for  use  to  the 
boiler  holes  of  cooking  stoves,  in  the  eaanner  above  specified. 

I  MEHRITT  F.  POTTER. 

No.  7040. — Improvements  in  Spark  Jirresters. 
What  wc  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  Ls — 
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First.  The  arrangmg  of  a  series  of  chambers  and  channels  between  two 
^omcally  phaped  pUt«s,  the  channels  being  so  formed  as  to  cause  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  to  impinge  against  that  side  of  each  of  the  dirt  chambers, 
which  has  ^  opcnmgs  and  caps,  and  thereby  force  the  sparks,  dirt,  &c.  &c., 
into  them,  m  tha  manner  described  herein. 

We  also  claim  \he  combination  of  the  double  conical  cap  or  cover  for  the 
formation  of  the  second  series  of  dirt  chambers,  with  the  pipe  (»,)  the  whole 
being  combmetl  and  operating  substantially  as  described  herein. 

JAMES  RADLEY. 
JOHN  W.  HUNTER. 


\ 


No.  7041. — Improvement  in  Cases  for  Daguerreotype  Pictures. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
new  manufacture  of  daguerreotype  cases,  to  wit :  securing  the  picture  in  a 
glass  tube  or  case  provided  witli  a  magnifying  lens,  said  tube  being  blackened 
on  part  of  its  inner  surface,  and  admitting  the  light  through  another  part,  to 
the  plate  m  the  manner  herein  described. 

ANN  F.  STYLES. 

No.  '7042.— Chain  arid  Flange  .Apparatus  for  opening  and  closing  Window 
\  Shutters. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
combination  of  links,  and  a  centre  nut  with  a  stationary  curved  flange,  exte- 
rior to  the  chain  to  guide  the  links  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  may  be  ope- 
rated to  turn  the  centre  pulley  or  nut,  either  by  pushing  or  nulling,  as  herein 
described.  ° 

I  also  claim,  in  combination  with  the  sliding  bar  and  links  herein  described 
the  arm  e,  on  the  centre  nut,  and  the  notch  6,  on  the  bar  for  locking  the  shut- 
ter and  taking  the  pressure  off  of  the  links  when  the  bar  is  pished  in  and  the 
.shutter  fastened,  as  described. 

G.  WELSH. 

No.  10i3.— Improvement  in  Preparing  Illuminating  Gases. 

I  claim  the  method  which  I  have  described  of  producing  hydrogen  gas, 
oxide  of  carbon,  gas,  and  light  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  combined,  freecJ^  oJ 
nearly  freed  from  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  by  passing  the  gas  evolv- 
ed by  the  decomposition  of  water,  through  a  mass  of  materials  consisting  of 
charcoal,  coke,  or  anthracite  coal,  in  combination  uith  thin  iron  plates,  or  iron 
wires,  or  iron  turninD;s  heated  to  a  high  temperature ;  such  compound  gas, 
produced  as  aforesaid,  being  combined  >*-ith  heavy  carburetted  hydrogen  gas, 
produced  by  the  decomposition  of  resin,  oil,  fat,  or  pit-coal,  or  such  otliersub- 
starices  as  herem  before  designated,  as  described.  But  1  do  not  claim  the 
modes  herein  described  of  decomposing  the  water. 

I  claim  the  use  of  small  chains  or  other  similarly  connected  pieces  of  metal, 
as  a  means  of  presenting  a  large  amount  of  iron  surface,  for  decomposing  the 
resin,  tar,  oil,  or  fats,  or  other  such  substances  herein  before  designated,  such 
chains  or  other  similarly  united  pieces  of  metal  being  so  arranged  as  to  ex- 
pose the  vapors  disengaged  from  the  above  mentioned  substances  to  a  multi- 
tude  ot  smal!  divided  and  heated  surfaces. 

STEPHEN  WHITE. 
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No.  7044. — Improvement  in  Seed  Planters 
I  do  not  claim  the  frame,  hopper,  stirrer,  shde,  drills,  nor  any  of  the  parts* 
heretofore  used  in  seeding  machines.     I  only  claim  as  my  invention  the  em- 
ployment of  the  flanged,  supporting,  conveying,  cleaning  and  covering  wheels 
A,  made  as  described  in  combination  with  the  rest  of  the  machine,  when 
made  in  the  manner  as  above  set  forth,  for  planting  cotton  and  other  seeds, 

and  for  other  purposes.  |  ^ 

^    ^  WM.   B.  WILLIS.     I 

No.  7045. — Improvement  in  Chucks  for  Boring  and  Mortising  Machines. 

What  I  claim  in  the  before  described  machine  for  mortising  and  turning,  as 

my  invention  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  self-centering  chuck, 

constructed  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

■  .  ELI  K.  WISELL. 

No.  1046.— Improvement  in  .Atmospheric  Churns. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
combination  of  the  inverted   vessel  (H,)  and  the  (fisc  (i,)  on  the  stem  of  the 
dasher  to  prevent  the  splashing  out  of  the  cream  at  the  churiTlid. 

^  JOHN  YOUNG. 
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No.  .7047. — Improvement  in  the  Cotton  Press. 
I  claim  the  pully  F,  witli  its  axis  S,  eccentric  to  its  centre,  in  combination 
with  the  .«'tock  or  follower  of  the  pressure  block  D,  to  compress  cotton,  &c., 
in  the  bale  box,  in  the  manner  substantially  as  herein  represented  and  de- 
scribed. 1 

A.  D.  BROWN 

No.  7048. — Improvejnent  in  Brick  Presses. 
Wnat  I  claim  as  n^y  invention,  and  desire  to  ^cure  by  letters  j»atent,  is  tJie 
combination  of  the  crank  K,  chain  n,  and  oscillating  frame  or  carriage  J,  with 
the  stationary  bed  of  rollers  c,  c.  the  whole  being  arranged  and  operated  as 
herein  described,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  moulds  while  being  filled 
and  Dre«!sed.  striking  the  bricks  and  then  pushing  the  moulds  out  of  the  ma- 
chine. -  I  JOHN  BUTLER. 

'  No.  7049. — ImprovetMnt  in  Wash  Mixtures. 

Having 'thus  fully  set  forth  my  improved  compound  and  its  operation,  X 
wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  I  do  not  claim  any  of  the  ingredients  contained 
therein,  wh<?n  employed  separately,  as  they  have  long  been  known,  but  what  I 
do  claim  as  my  invention  and  for  which  I  desire  to  secure  letters  patent,  is  tiie 
above  described  compound  consisting  of  soap  and  ley,  peariash,  or  soda  with 
ammonia,  and  spirits  rf  turpentine  in  the  proportions,  substantially  as  herein' 

set  forth.  _ 

^  S.  CRANE. 

No.  7050. — Improvement  in  Utero-Vaginal  Supporters. 
Having  described  my  invention,  I  will  now  state  what  I  claim  as  new  and 
desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent.  ** 

First.  I  claim  the  combination  of  the  elevating  levers  £,  E,  with  the  tube 


^4,  made  of  any  material,  and  the  mode  of  raising  and  spireading  the  said  ele- 
vating levers  by  the.,  screw  F,  with  its  conical  groove  as  herein  described,  or 
in  any  way,  sub^^io^dly  the  Same. 

Second.  I  fiJrther  claim  the  capsule  i/,  distended  by  the  sponge  G,  intro- 
duced thfough  the  tube  A,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  tlie  uterus  and  vagi- 
na, in  the  manner  herein  set  forth. 
j  .       '  RUSSELL  CAULKINS. 

No.  705L — Improvement  in  Sleam  Boiler  Furnaces. 
Having  thus  described  the  several  improvements  I  have  made  in  the  con- 
struction, and  arrangement  of  my  steam  boiler  furnace,  and  the  steam  blower 
therefor,  for  the  purpose  of  economizing  fuel  by  rendering  its  combustion 
more  perfect,  and  by  reclaimijig  a  portion  of  the  waste  heat  of  tlie  flues  and 
exhaust  steam,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  injection  of  whirling  jets  of  highly  heated  steam  among  the 
gases  evolved  by  the  fuel  on  the  grate,  simultaneously  with  the  forcing  by  the 
steam  blower  of  a  stream  of  mingled  steam  and  heated  air  through  the  ash-pit 
into  the  fire  ;  the  air  being  heated,  substaritially  in  the  manner  described  by 
the  exhaust  steam  and  waste  heat  of  the  flues,  and  the  draught  of  the  flues 
being  maintained  by  whirling  jets  of  steam  injected  by  the  steam  blower. 

BENJ.  CRAWFORD. 

No.  7052. — Manufacture  of  lUuminating  Gas  from  Bitumen. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
use  of  compact  and  fluid  bitumen,  asphaltum,  chapapote,  or  mineral  pitch  for 
the  production  of  ili\iminating  gas,  to  be  substituted  for  otiier  materials  now 
in  use.  I  also  claim  the  retort  B,  B.  in  combination  with  its  movable  case  C, 
in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  set  forth. 

ABRAHAM  GESNER. 

No.  7053. — Preparation  qf  Animnl  and  other  Manure. 

I  am  aware  tliat  sulphuric  acid  has  been  employed  as  a  manure  alone,  and 
also  to  decompose  bones  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  saper  phosphate  of 
lime  to  be  used  as  a  manure  ;  these  applications  of  it  I  therefore  do  not  claim. 

What  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  anti  desice  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  use  of  the  mineral  acids  to  act  upon  the  soft  parts  of  animals,  or  upon 
azotous  vegetable  matter,  at  temperatures  varyiif^  according  to  circumstances, 
as  herein  set  forth  lor  producing  a  concentrated  manure. 

Sccofid.  I  also  claim  the  combination  of  the  mineral  acids  with  the  different 
salts  as  described,  for  modifying  the  antiseptic  action  of  the  acids  on  azotous 
material';,  and  for  rendering  tliom  puherulent,  whether  said  azotous  materials 
be  animal  or  vegetable. 

'  Third.  I  also  claim  the  combination  of  the  mineral  acids  with  wood  tar, 
eoal  tar,  or  their  equivalents,  iu  tlie  manner  and  for  tlie  purposes  herein  set 
forth. 

ROBT:  HARK. 

No.  7054. — Improvement  in  ..Apparatus  for  Heating  Air  by  Hot  Water. 
Having  thus  fully  described  my  improved  apparatus,  what  I  claim  therein 
as  new,  and  for  which  I  desire  to  secure  letters   patent,  is  the  peculiar  con- 
struction and  arrangement  of  the  heating  apparatus  by  uniting  the  series  of 
8 
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straight  horizontal  pipes  into  gangs  by  vertical  end  pieces  C,  through  which 
the  circulating  water  is  conveyed  to  all  the  pipes  in  iheeang,  in  combination 
with  the  union  boxes  I),  EX,  the  series  of  gang^  fbimng  tlie  cluster  being 
united  at  one  end  at  the  top  of  the  end  pieces  by  the  union- box  D,  and  at  the 
opposite  end,  at  the  bottom  by  a  similar  box  EV,  through  which  the  water  cir- 
culates to  all  the  pipes,  by  means  of  a  flow  and  return  pipe,  connected  with 
the  boiler  or  heater  at  the  furnace,  as  herein  clearly  specified. 

j  ADRIAN  JANES. 

No.  7055. — Improvement  in  Self-waiting  Tables. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  invention,  what  I  claim  there- 
in as  new  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  arranging  and  operating  a 
dumb-waiter  and  fan,  so  as  to  cau.se  them  to  be  self-acting,  substantially  in 
the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  described. 
I  1  JOSIAH  LAMB. 

No.  1056.-^ETpansion  Gear  for  Puppet  Valves. 
Having  now  described  my  invention,  I  will  state  what  I  claim  and  desire 
to  secure  by  letters  patent.  What  I  claim  therefore,  is  the  use  and  employ- 
ment of  the  connecting  rod  I,  acted  upon  by  two  eccentrics  in  combination 
with  the  reciprocating  plate  H,  and  arm  K,  having  an  angular  opening  in  it, 
and  quadrant  shaped  plate  J',  or  its  mechanical  equivalent  attached  thereto, 
for  the  purpose  of  working  puppet-valves  in  form  and  manner,  substantially 
as  herein  set  forth. 

THOMAS  McLaughlin. 

No.  7057. — Composition  for  the  Manufacture  of  Sugar. 
That  which  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  that  which  I  desire  to  have  se- 
cured to  me  by  letters-  patent,  is  the  mutisme,  or  process  of  treating  saccharine 
solutions  by  means  of  a  solution  of  acid  sulphite  of  lime,  baryta  or  stronitia  as 
herein  before  described,  applied  to  products  containing  sugar  from  the  cane 
or  other  Tegetablcs,  that  the  crjstallizable  sugar  may  undergo  no  chemical 
change  either  by  the  formation  of  secondary  products  which  destroy  it,  or  by 
the  generation  of  fennents  which  modify  or  transform  it. 

I  I  '      I  MELSENS. 

No.  7058. — Improvement  in  Driving  Bobbins  upon  Spiyidles. 
What  therefore  I  claim  as  my  invention,  is  the  counter-sunk  friction  button, 
made  substantially  as  specified,  or  in  other  words  the  combination  of  the  fric- 
tion annulus  with  the  enclos'ed  space  for  the  reception  of  dirt  and^xtraneous 
matter,  when  used  in  connection  with  the  spindle  and  bobbin,  substantially  as 
specified.  i 

I  OLIVER  PEARL. 

No.  7069. — Improvement  in  Gearing  for  Sugar  Cane  Mills. 

I  do  not  lay  claim  to  the  general  arrangement,  by  which  a  heavy  horizon^ 
tal  wheel  is  made  to  traverse  on  friction  rollers.  This  I  am  aware,  has  often 
been  done,  when  such  wheel  was  fixe<i  to  its  vertical  axis,  by  permanent 
arms,  especially  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  wheel  to  sipport  heavy 
weights,  as  in  the  common  t«rn  tables  of  railroad  stations. 

But  in  such  cases  there  is  no  strain  or  vibration  primarily  given  t©  the  Tcr- 
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tical  shall,  as  i-<  the  case  of  the  cane  mill,  having  one  of  its  rolls  on  the  vertical 
shaft  which  is  to  b^  driven  by  the  heavy  face  wheel. 

But  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  wheel  A,  revolving  horizontally  in  combination  with  the  jointed  or  loose 
braces  6,  6,  6,  6,  connecting,  but  not  fastening  it  to  the  shaft  S,  and  witb  the 
fixed  arm  D,  tlie  vertical  grooves  g,  g,  and  the  friction  rollers  i,  t,  acting 
together,  substantially  in.,the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  herein  set  forth,  not 
limiting  myself  in  these  claims  to  the  exact  number  and  arrangement  of  tke 
several  parts  herein  described,  but  varying  the  same  at  pleasure,  while  I  attain 
tlie  same  ends  by  means  substantially  the  same. 

EDWARD  PHELPS 

No.  lOeO.— Method  of  Sinking  Hollow  Piles,  ifc,  by  exhausting  the  Jiir 

from  the  Interior  of  the  same. 

Having  described  what  I  consider  as  generally  the  most  attainable  means 
for  producing  the  required  eiTects,  I  do  not  intend  to  limit  myself  thereto,  but 
to  use  any  known  mechanical  means  that  may  be  best  adapted  to  any  par- 
ticular (.ircumstances,  as  I  hereby  disclaim  any  invention  of  the  parts  employed, 
irrespective  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  used  for  any  of  these 
purposes. 

Wliat  I  claim  as  new,  and  of  my  own  invention  of  improvements  in  the 
mode  of  sinking  piles,  tubes,  caissons,  shafts  and  other  structures,  and  which 
I  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  of  the  United  States,  consists  in  the  at- 
tenuation of  the  air  approaching  to,  or  forming  a  vacuum  in  the  interior  of  a 
hollow  ])ile,  tube,  caisson,  shaft,  or  other  structure,  by  any  of  the  known 
means  of  producing  what  is  termed  "  suction,"  by  which  the  hollow  pile, 
tube,  shaft,  or  other  structure,  is  made  to  descend  as  before  described. 

L.  H.  POTTS. 

No.  7061. — Improvement  in  Looms  for  Piled  Fabrics. 

Wc  do  not  wish  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  precise  mechanical  arrangements 
herein  specified  for  operating  or  shifting  the  picker  tappets,  although  we  hare 
essayed  it  with  success,  and  deem  it  the  best ;  but  other  arrangements  may 
I  be  devised  for  carrying  this  part  of  our  invention  into  eflfect. 

A<?  to  the  third  part  of  our  invention,  any  desired  kno>*Ti  means  of  regu- 
lating the  friction  of  the  fly-wheel  on  the  shaft  may  be  substituted  for  the 
temper  l^crews  herein  above  described,  as  the  means  of  regulating  the  friction 
is  not  of  the  substance  of  our  invention  ;  nor  is  it  essential  to  our  invention, 
that  tlie  friction  be  adjustable,  although  we  deem  it  advisable  to  have  it  so. 
In  the  adjustable  mode  of  throwing  ba»k  the  shuttle  staffs,  we  do  not  wish  tb 
confine  ourselves  to  the  use  of  a  nut,  to  regulate  the  tension  of  the  helical 
spring,  as  other  nechanical  equivalents  may  be  substituted  therefor — such  as 
a  wedge  in  a  slot ;  but  we  have  described  and  represented  the  .nut  as  the 
most  advantageous  in  our  estimation. 

In  relation  to  the  fifth  part  of  our  invention,  we  do  not  wish  to  limit  our- 
selves to  the  number  of  rollers,  nor  to  the  mode  of  making  friction  on  the 
rollers,  over  which  the  warps  pass,  as  our  invention  is  irrespective  ol  these. 

We  do  not  wish  to  limit  ourselves  to  the  precise  arrangctnent  above  de- 
scribed, for  connecting  the  ratchet  wheel  of  the  take  up  moti(wi  with  the  roller, 
as  this  may  be  raried  at  pleasure,  without  alTecling  the  inotle  of  operatmu  of 
this  part  of  our  invention. 

Anil  finally,  with  regard  to  the  last  part  of  our  invention,  we  do  not l^bh  to 
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be  limited  to  the  precise  direction,  in  which  the  thread  is  carried  from  the  eye 
near  the  end  of  the  shuttle,  to  the  delivering  eye,  near  the  middle  of  the  length 
thereof,  as  this  may  be  slightly  varied,  and  still  retain  the  character  of  this 
part  of  our  invention. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 
First.  Dividing  the  heddles  into  two  or  mere  divisions  to  bo  worked  in  suc- 
cession, substantially  as  herein  described,  that  the  entire  opening  of  the  shed 
may  be  effected  in  succession,  and  thus  avoid  the  evil  effects  consequent  on 
the  opening  of  the  shed,  at  one  operation,  as  heretofore  described. 

Second.  Operating  the  two  picker  levers  or  treddles,  by  means  of  a  shifting 
t^pet  operated  or  shifted  alternately  for  each  pick  by  means  of  an  eccentric 
or  its  equivalent,  tliat  the  shaft  which  carries  the  tappet  or  tappets,  may  make 
one  entire  rotation  for  each  throw  of  the  shuttle,  substantially  as  herein  de- 
scribed, and.4ius  operating  the  shuttle  by  a  tappet  rotating  with  greater  velo- 
city than  by  any  means  heretofore  known,  as  described. 

J       JAMES  TURNBULL,  Jr. 
I       JOHN  TURNBULL. 

No.  7062. — Improvement  in  Mills  for  Grinding. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  combination  of  the  cone  screws  as  above  described,  with  the  beaters  or 
rubbers  on  the  cylinder,  substantially  as  described. 

,      I  JOSEPH  W.  WEBB. 

No."  7063, — Improvements  in  Flour  Bolts. 

We  do  not  claim  to  be  the  original  and  first  inventors  of  bolts  for  bolting 
the  flour,  or  of  any  of  the  several  parts  of  the  bolting  apparatus  that  have 
heretofore  been  used  for  that  purpose  in  the  ordinary  modes,  but  what  we 
do  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 

The  combiijation  of  the  revolving  wire  screens  with  the  ordinary  bolts, 
whether  stationary  or  revolving,  for  bolting  Hour,  by  which  the  larger  parti- 
cles of  bran  and  extraneous  substances  that  may  chance  to  pass  into  the  bolts 
■with  tke  meal  are  separated  therefrom  by  the  said  wire  screens,  and  are  thus 
prevented  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  bolting  cloth,  whilst  the  wings 
driv?  the  flour  through  the  screens  and  bolting  cloth,  by  the  combined  action 
of  centrifugal  force  and  currents  of  air  produced  by  the  rotary  motion  of  said 
wings,  by  which  the  advantages  stated  in  the  foregoing  specification  are  ob- 
tained. 

JOHN   M.  REED. 
WM.  B.  WILLIS. 

No.  7064. — Improvement  in  Machinery  for  Spoolinor. 
Having  thus  deflcribed  fully  the  material  parts  of  the  machine  in  which  my 
improvements  are  introduced,  and  also  those  improvements,  what  I  claim  as 
my  invention,"  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  not  the  abstract  pro- 
duction cxf  friction  between  the  thread  or  yarn,  and  any  other  substance,  as 
the  thread  or  yarn  passes  from  the  runners  to  the  bobbin  or  spool,  so  as  to 
secure  the  winding  of  the  thread  or  yarn,  lightly  on  the  bobbin  or  spool ;  but 
I  do  claim  as  my  mvention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  the  combi- 
nation of  machinery  herein  before  described,  whereby  in  machines  for  winding 
yams  or  threads  on  bobbins  or  spools,  the  thread  or  yam  on  its  passage  froia 
•Ike  runners  to  the  bobbin  or  spool,  has  applied  to  it  friction  produced  between 


the  thread  or  yarn,  and  any  other  substance,  which  friction  diminishes  with 
uniformity  as  the  pull  upon  the  thread  or  yam  from  the  runners  increases, 
and  increases  with^  uniformity,  as  the  pull  upon  the  thread  or  yarn  from  the 
runners  diminishes— such  combination  consisting,  as  shown  in  the  accompa- 
nying drawing,  of  the  vibrating  lever  M,  M,  the  stand  L,  L',  the  ioint  L', 
the  three  pins  N,  0,  P,  the  four  pins  H,  I,  J,  K,  the  box  G,  G,  the  spiral 
spring  Q,  any  one  of  the  three  hooks  S,  T,  U,  thf.  staple  at  R,  and  the  guide 

W,  substantiallv  as  herein  set  forth. 

AVERY  BABBETT. 

Nq.  nOGb.—ImprovevurU  in  Carding  Machines  for  preparing  Bats  for  Felting. 

Having  thus  fully  described  n^  invention,  I  would  state  that  I  do  not 
claim  tlie  producing  an  interlocking  of  the  fibres  of  wool,  by  means  of  a  re- 
ciprocating longitudinal  movement  of  either  the  carding  cylinders  of  a  cardmg 
machine  working  against  the  doffer. 

But  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  production  of  the  requisite  interlocking  combination  of  the  fibres  of 
wool,  preparatory  to  converting  the  same  into  felt  cloth,  by  subjecting  the  said 
fibres  to  a  rubbing  or  combmg  action,  while  they  are  upon  the  doffer  of  a 
carding  machine,  by  means  of  auxiliary  cards,  or  other  suitable  friction  sur- 
faces, substantially  as  horein  set  forth  ;  not  intending  by  this  claim,  however, 
to  limit  myself  to  the  special  and  particular  manner  of  producing  the  said  m- 
terlocking  of  the  fibred  of  wool,  while  they  are  upon  the  carding  machine  dof- 
fer, as  herein  set  forth.  .,    ^^ 

SAMUEL  G.  BLACKMAN. 

No.  7066. — Preparation  of  Portable  Soup  Bread. 
Having  thus  explained  my  invention,  I  do  not  claim  the  extract  of  flesh 
made  into  what  is  known  as  portable  soup ;  but  I  claim  the  new  and  useful 
manufacture  of  desicated  soup  bread,  formed  of  the  concentrated  extract  of  ali- 
mentary animal  substances,  combined  with  vegetable  flour  or  meal,  made  into 
cakes  and  baked  into  bread,  in  the  manner,  substantially  as  herein  described, 

for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

^    ^  G.  BORDEN,  Jr. 

No.  7067. — Improved  Excavating  Auger. 
What  I  ckim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  formation  of  a  machine  or  instrument,  for  boring  the  earth  under-water,  or 
otherwise,  and  retaining  the  substance  bored  until  it  can  be  brought  to  the 
surface,  which  I  construct  in  the  manner  following  :  I  first  make  two  sec- 
tions of  a  cylinder,  or  pods,  the  one  of  which  is  enough  smaller  than  the 
other  to  admit  its  turning  into  the  larger  one,  and  I  connect  them  together  by 
pivots  through  tlie  ends  of  each,  the  larger  section  of  a  cylinder  or  pod  having 
a  lip  similar  to  a  pod  auger,  and  I  attach  a  shaft  or  handle  firmly  to  the  upper 
pivot,  which  pivot  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  outer  section  of  a  cylinder 
or  pod,  and  is  attached  firmly  to  the  smaller  section  of  a  cylinder  or  pod,  so 
that  by  turning  the  shaft  one  way,  I  put  it  into  a  pod  auger  shape  ready  for 
boring.  By  reversing  the  motion  of  the  handle  or  shaft  it  turns  the  inner  sec- 
tion of  a  cylinder  out  of  the  other,  making  it  into  a  cylindrical  or  bucket  shape,. 

and  thereby  secure  the  substance  bored. 

^  '  JAMES  BUCK. 
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No.  7068. — Improvement  in  Whip  Lashes. 
What  we  felaim  as  our  invention,  ami  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
a  new  manufacture,  for  whip  lashesj,  bj  making  plaited  whip  lashes  of  spun 
and  twisted  threads  or  cords,  as  described,  instead  of  leather  thon^,the  same 
being  plaited  over  a  central  cord  or  core,  extending  the  whole  length  as  de- 
ficnbed,  and  a  swell^  made  of  cotton,  or  other  soft  and  pliable  cloth  attached 
to  the  central  core,  without  roUing,  substantially  as  described. 

JMVID  N.  DAY. 
EDWARD  B.  DAY. 

No.  7069. — Improvement  tn  Machir^  for  Cutting  Staves. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the" 
mode  of  cutting  staves  to  the  required  curvature,  with  a  spiral  drawing  stroke, 
•by  means  of  the  segmental  plate  Z),  liaving  bar  or  ribs  (p,)  at  its  ends,  to 
which  the  knife  /,  is  attached,  segmentil  rims  C,  moving  in  the  segmental 
slots  By  formed  in  the  side  plates  .7,  artli  containing  slots  throuo-h  which  the 
fegmeDtal  plates  D,  ifiove  spiral  slots  /;,  in  tlic  i)lates  £),  and  bars  (g.)  pass- 
ing through  the  same,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

CHARLES  B.  HUTCHINSON. 

No.  7070. — Improvement,  in  Washing  Machines. 
I  do  not  claim  the  tub,  nor  do  I  claim  fluted  rubbers  for  cleaning  clothes, 
or  any  of  the  parts  heretofore  used  for  washing  clothes;  but  what  I  do  claim' 
IS  making  the  disc,  with  a  hinged  seo,aent,  to  admit  the  clothes  beneath  the 
same,  being  so  arranged  as  to  rise  and  fnll  vertically,  ns  it  is  turned  horizon- 
tally over  the  clothes,  by  turning  the  verticd  rock  shaft  to  the  ri^ht  ami  left 
as  described.  ' 

.      I  JOEL   HAINES. 

No.  lO':!.— Improved  Frwtion   Roller  Sa.sh  Supporters. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  combination  of  the  loosi-  roller,  spring  and  friction  wheel,  applied  to  the 
wmdow  sash,  as  herein  set  forth,  whereby  the  sash  is  held  in  any  position  to 
which  it  may  be  raised. 

I  JOSEPH  MAYNARD. 

No.  l(n2.—ImprovemeiU  in  Engines  for  Carding  and  Drawing  Wool. 

First.  Having  thus  explained  our  invention,  we  claim  the  combination  of 
•what  is  termed  the  main  or  condensing  cylinder,  with  tlie  reciprocating  rod  F 
to  give  the  carding  cylinder  a  reciprocating  side-to-side  motion,  in  combina- 
tion with  Its  rotary  motion,  in  the  manner  substiintially  as  herein  described, 
or  m  any  other  manner,  substantially  the  same,  to  produce  the  same  effects. 

Second.  We  ch.ira  the  combination  of  a  twisting  band  and  drawing  rolls, 
with  rub  rolls  gf  the  common  construction,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  r'oping' 
by  drawing  it  with  twist  upon  the  carding  machine  in  the  manner  substaa-' 
tiaily  as  herein  described,  or  in  any  other  analogous  m.-mner. 

^  f:HARLES  JACKSON. 
JAMES  MOIR. 

No.  7073. — Improved  inethod  of  Punehing  beticeen  Rol/ers. 
Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvements,  in  the  preparation  of  iroQ 
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plated  for  boUers,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  for  which  I  desire  to  se- 
cure letters  patent,  is  the  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  punching,  consisting  of 
a  series  of  punches  thrown  out  at  proper  intervals,  substantially  as  above  de- 
scribed, either  with  or  without  the  combined  operation  of  corrugaUng  said 
plates  as  above  described.  _         ^    MONTGOMERY. 

"No.'  7074. — Improvement  in  Cakulating;  Machines 

What  I  claim,  therefore,  as  of  my  own  invention,  and  for  which  I  desire 

letters  patent  of  the  United  States,  is  the  making  additions  of  figured,  by 

means  of  a  finger  board  of  kcys^each  communicating  a  proper  and  known 

motion  to  an  indicator,  substantially  in  tlie  manner  and  tor  the  purposes  here- 

^"^^^"'^''^  '  DUBOIS  D.  PARMALEE. 

No.  lOnb.— Improvement  in  Water  Metres. 
Having  thus  fully  described  my  improved  machine  for  measuring  water  in 
its  passage  through  pipes;  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  for  which  I  de- 
sire to  secure  letters  patent,  is  the  employment  of  a  flat  spring  (c,)  with 
both  sides  of  which  the  water  as  it  enters  communicates,  substantially  in  the 
manner  and  for  the  purposes  set  forth,  in  combination  with  the  wings,  with  an 
adjusting  spring  in  tlie  centre,  by  means  of  which  improvements  I  relieve  the 
apparatus  from  danger  arising  from  obstruction  in  its  movement,  and  the  strain 
caused  by  the  transmission  of  a  non-elastic  fluid,  and  cause  it  to  move  with 
less  friction  than  any  other  form  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

;  WILLIAM  SEWELL,  Jr. 

V 

No.  7076.— Jmfrarc?nen<  in  Attachments  for  Lig/Uning  Conductors. 
What  I  claim  herein  as  new,  and  of  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
letters  patent,  is  forming  the  eye  of  the  metallic  attachment  with  an  opening 
(c,  c,)  to  allow  the  passage  of  a  lug  (a,)  on  the  neck  of  the  isolator,  and  so 
that  the  rod  also  can  be  inserted,  after  the  attachment  is  secured  to  its  place, 
when  this  is  combined  witl^  a  lug  on  the  shank  of  the  attachment,  correspond- 
ing to  that  on  the  isolator,  substantially  after  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes 
herein  set  forth,  that  is  to'say,  enabling  the  rod  at  any  time  to  be  inserted  or 
withdrawn,  without  disturbing  the  attachment  in  the  building. 

JAMES  SPRATT. 

No.  7077. —  Improvement  in  Barrel  Machinery. 

I  claim  as  my  invention  in  the  stave  cutter,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  the  eccentric  groove  and  cap,  extending  over  or  around  the  shaft  to 
tlie  side  opposite  the  knife,  tlie  said  cap  constituting  a  part  of  the  eccentric 
cam  ring  passing  around  the  shaft,  and  having  an  opening  thipugh  the  said 
cam  ring  at  the  posterior  termination  of  the  cap,  where  the  staves  make  their 
exit.  And  I  also  claim  tlie  whiri  or  secondary  shaft,  as  described  m  combi- 
nation therewith.  I  claim  as  my  invention,  the  right  and  left  stave  holders, 
in  the  jointer,  having  flanges  or  thumb  pieces  to  support  the  edge  of  the  stave 
during  the  operation  of  jointing,  and  to  ensure  an  equal  width  at  each  end. 

I  also  claim  as  my  invention,  the  horizontal  jointer,  in  combination  with  an 
inside  and  an  outsid*-  frame,  to  which  the  right  and  left  stave  holders  are  at- 
tached by  hinges,  and  by  which  arrangement  four  or  more  boys  may  work: 
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arourid  one  horizontal  whe^  or  jointer,  and  operate  simultaneonsly,  beincr  also 

I  claim  as  my  invention,  the  moveable  centre  in  the  head  machine,  fn  con- 
nection with  tlie  opposite  face  plate  on  an  universal  joint,  between  which  the 
head  Wock  IS  held  before  ,t  .s  brought  in  contact  with  the  rubber  of  the  face 
of  he  chuck,  and  the  shde  which  holds  the  chissels,  constructed  substantially 
in  the  manner  set  forth.  -^ 

I  claim  as  my  invention,  the  combination  of  the  cutter  (c,)  wiUi  tlie  jointed 
spring  cutter  U,)  and  levers  (b,  6,)  in  fig.  6,  for  cutt,nc.\hi  locks  in  ioodS 
hoops,  substantially  as  herein  before  described  ^ooaen 

';  *  I  .     "^SOLOMON  ANDREWS. 

No.  1078.— Machine  for  Cutting  Cotton  Stalks  in  the  Field. 

.,l^f'r  ^  '■'?•'"  ^'  ""T  ^"'"^"/'""'  ^"^  ^'esi'-e  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
adaptation  of  iron  and  steel  knives  or  cutters,  to  the  cutting  down,  and  cu  ting 
o  pieces  of  cotton  stalk,   either  m  a  gre«i  or  dry  state,  in  the  manner  and  fof 
tlie  purpose  abore  described. 

I  FIELDS  BRADSHAW. 

No.  lOn^.— Improvements  in  Muchineryi^foT  Folding  Goth. 
What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  is 
the  mode  ot  fo^dm^r  and  layinj^  the  cloth  on  the  table  or  platform  B,  kept  ^  a 
state  of  equihbnuin  by  the  weight  (A,)  wheel  (.,)  ch.in  (rf,)  and  r^dT.  b' 
means  of  the  notched  bars  (/,  /',)  attached  to  the  I'idial  rods  /c,  /c',)  secured  tj 
U^e  shafts  EE,  combs  (>,/,)  attached  to  the  shafts  D,  DS^;^.,;^  ph^^ 
G,  G,  bent  bars  (;,,  ;,;)  and  H,  IV,  arms  J,  J',  horizontal  ^id^inclnred  co^ 
necting  rods  or  bars  (r,  .,)  slotted  arm  or  crank  (^)  construct^  ombined 
arranged  and  operated,  as  herein  set  forth.  ^  '  ^""^'*^°^<^' 

AUGUSTUS  C.  CAREY. 
DANIEL  C.  BAGLEY. 

No.  1080.— Improvement   in  tiule  and  Socket  .Taints. 

fl,  V  ^  J"^^'""  f  °'^'.  '"^^^"^io"'  and  desire  to  secure   by  letters  patent    is 

the  application  to  tlie  rule  joint,  and  to  th«  ball  and  socket  joint  of  th'e^od  D 
which  IS  hinged  into  the  ball  or  rule  joint,  to  hold  th.  joint  as  iirm  Ts  desired 
by  means  of  the  spiral  spring  G,  on^he  India -rubber  iprinrP,™  detibed' 

CHARLES  rHINNOCK. 

No.  7081  .^Improvemer^ts  in  Jhra^igtnients  of  Fliers  aiid  Spindles. 

What  1  claim  as  my  mvention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  is  thr- 
manner  ot  suspending  th«  flier,  separate  from  the  spindle,  iTthe  flfer  bein^ 
connected  to,  and  fonmng  a  part  of  the  tube  (E,)  the  lowe^r  end  o  which 
revolves  m  a  soclet  bearing,  allowing  the  spindle  of  the  bobbin  to  pass    nd 

me    maX^Vwni'\^;"' '""'^"^^^^  ^^-^  ^^^  spee^d  o f  the 

nier  iua,rt>e,  it  will  be  prevented  trom  vibrating  the  spindle. 

/  j  JOHN  DERMOND. 

N».  1082.— Improvement  in  Mr-Heating  Furnaces 
«mVrJr^r*^"'  fully,  clearly,  and    exactly  described  the  nature,  construction 
and  opcrauon  of  my  improvements  in  air-heabng  and  steam  infusing  applra: 
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tus,  for  warming  and  kee}>ing  moist  the  atmosphere  in  apartments,  what  I 
claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  constructing  a 
furnace  for  heating  air,  with  a  spiral  flue  passing  up  between  concentric  cy- 
linders, when  this  is  combined  with  a  conical  roof  to  the  furnace  withm  the 
inner  concentric  cylinders,«thus  obtaining  tJie  most  extensive  radiating  surface 
within  the  least  space,  and  in  the  most  compact  and  simple  form. 

^  HENRY  ADOLPH  ENGLES. 

No.  108^.—lmpr<yvtmeni  in  Jvgers  for  Boring  Machines. 
What   I    claim  as    ray    invention,  and    desire    to   secure    by  letters  patent, 
is  making  the  pod  of  an  auger  sej^rate  from  the  stem  on  which  it  is  revolved, 
with  a  co'nsiderably  greater  velocity  llian  the  cutting  bit,  substantially  as  herein 

^'  ^°'"^^'  GEORGE  FLAUTT. 

No.  7084. — ItJiprovement  in  Horse  RaJxen. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
method  of  working  the  rake  head,  by  means  of  the  treadle  {g,)  in  combina- 
tion with  the  hand  bars  (^  /,)  and  Uie  back  piece  A,  a,  as  described. 

I  also  claim  the  attachment  of  the  stilts  to  the  thills— (1,)  m.the  manner 
and  for  the  purpose  described;  all  of  which  gearing  being  so  arranged  that  a 
person  on  his  scat,  may  chantje  and  discharge,  or  suspend  the  rake  head  at 

pleasure,  as  herein  set  forth.  

*  '  ALVAN  HOVEY. 

No.  70S5. — Improvement  in  Hanging  <^arriage  Bodies. 
Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvement,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new, 
aiid  for  which  I  desire  to  secure  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  crogs 
reaches  and  sprinccs,  substantiallv  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 
*      "  '  M.  G.  HUBBARD. 

No.  1086.— Improvement  in  Railroad  Trucks. 

navint;  thus  described  my  improvimcnts  in  railroad  cars,  and  other  car- 
riages, what  I  claim  therein  "as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  combination  of  an  endless  track  on  the  frame  of  the  cajrifige,  with  an  end- 
Jess  series  of  rollers  running  thereon,  and  guided  by  flanges,  the  endless  track 
being  supported  on  the  peripheries  (p(  the  rollers  which  intervene  in  endless 
succession  between  it  and  the  surface  of  the  ground  or  rail,  and  which  are 
broad  enough  to  keen  themselves  erect  and  stcjktly  without  the  use  of  axles  or 

rods,  extending  across  the  carnage. 

JAMKS  INGERSOLL. 

No.  7087. — hnjrrovevienis  in  Pln^iincr  Machines. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  is  the  combination  of  the  rotary  planing  cy- 
lind«r  E,  and  the  rest  f  with  mechanism,  by  which  the  two  can  bt-  freely 
moved  up  or  down  simultaneously,  and  independently  of  the  bed  or  platlorm 

h,  B',  or  any  analoi^roMs  device,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  pur- 
pose ot  reducing  a  board  to  equal  thickness  throughout  it-s  lengtli,  all  as  herein 
before  specified. 

I  also  claim  tlie  above  described  improvement  of  making  the  under  side  of 

the  rest  concave,  in  combination  with  so  extending  the  part  B,  under  the  r«8t 
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/,  and  applying  it  to  the  concave  part  thereof,  as  to  cause  the  board,  as  it 
passes  acTOM  the  rest  to  be  bent,  and  presented  with  a  concave  surface  to  the 
operation  of  the  rotary  cutter  planing  cylinder,  substantially  as  specified,  ihe 
same  being  for  the  purpose  herein  before  mentioned. 
i  .  :    NICHOLAS  G.  NORCROSS. 

No.  7088. — Improvement  in  Bedclothes  Clasps. 
Wh*t-f-ntairn  as  ray  invention,  and  de&ire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  use  of  the  cam  and  lever  e,  e,  acting  ©n  the  spring  6,  to  constitute  a  clasp, 
in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

;  .     F%\NCIS  A.  ROCKWELL. 

No.  7089. — Improvement  in  Tanning  ./ipparatits. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is— 
First.  Revolving  the  tanning  cylinders  alternately  i;i  opposite  direction^" 
substantially  as  herein  set  forth.  "'' 

Second.  Handling  the  hides  in  the  spent  liquor  from  the  tan  vats  E,  sub- 
stantially in  the  manner  herein  set  forth. 

Third.  Liming  hides  or  skins  in  a  close  revolving  cylinder,  substantially  as 
herein  set  forth.  ^  j  -^ 

I  '     W.  H.  ROSENSTEEL, 

No.  7090. — Improvement  in  Smut  Machines. 

Having  thus  described,  and  represented  the  construction,  and  operation  of 
my  new  and  improved  smut  machine,  for  cleaning  grain,  what  I  claim  therein 
as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 

First.  The  grates  (B,  B,)  in  the  top  of  the  machine,  in  combination  with 
the  scrolls  or  spiral  chambers  A,  A,  and  spouts  C,  C,  for  discharging  smut 
and  other  light  materials  (Carried  up  by  the  blast,  as  set  forth. 

Second.  I  claim  the  chamber  I,  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  which  con- 
centrates and  gives  free  discharge  to  all  foreign  matter,  to'  be  separated  from 
the  gram  by  the  blast  in  the  last  stage  of  operation  of  the  machine,  in  the 
manner  described  and  represented. 

Third,  I  claim  in  combination  with  the  concave  bottom  which  gathers  the 
gram  for  its  discharge  from  the  machine,  the  distributors  >,;,  fig.  6,  which 
gives  direction  in  the  discharge  of  th»  grain  separated  from  the  foreijni  matter 
by  the  blast. 

Fourth.  I  claim  the  draft  floats  A,  h,  A,  A,  fig.  5,  in  combination  with  the 
scouring  surfaces  /,/,  for  cleaning  buckwheat,  as  set  forth. 

The  whole  being  constructed,  arranged,  and  operating,  substantially  in  the 
manner  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth    as  made  known. 

1  LEONAUIT  SMITH. 

I 

No.  1001. -^Improved  Method  of  BoUin/f  in  nindou;   Shutter  Openers  and 

Fasteners. 
Havinrr  thi-s  fully  described  the  nature,  construction,  and  operation  of  my 
invention,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
IS  fastenmir  the  window  blind  at  any  suitable  point  by  means  of  bolts  project- 
inj,r  on  opposite  sides  of  the  pintle  o"f  the  hinge  bv  a  driver,  the  bolts  and  dfi- 
.Tcr  being  suitably  guided,  and  the  bolts  passing  into  suitable  notches  on  a 
l«itc  attached  to  the  blind  or  to  the  upper  leaf  of  the  hiage,  thus  not  only  re- 
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■Uining  the  blind  in  any  desired  position,  but  also  at  the  same  tiae  rdieving 
the  piatie  of  the  hinge  from  any  strain  athwart  its  axis,  the  whole  being  ar- 
ranged substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  described. 

^  ^  S.  B.  SNEDEKER. 

I 
No.  1002.— Improvement  in  Electric   Telegraph. 

Having  thus  described  my  invention,  and  exemplified  the  manner  in  which  , 
it  may  be  carried  into  effect,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent,  is  the  making  of  signals  or  marks  for  telegraphic  purposes, 
by  the  agency  of  the  heat  generated,  induced,  or  controlled,  by  a  current  ot 
electricity  passed  along  attenuated  conductors,  wires  or  points,  substantially 
as  herciA  set  fortJi.  the  signals  being  the  flashes  of  light  emitted  by  the 
heated  conductor  or  points  are  manifest  to  the  eye  of  the  operator. 

The  marks  being  produced  on  the  paper  by  the  heated  points  or  conductor 

are  the  record  of  the  message.  .,^,,  .  „ 

W^M.   S.  THOMAS. 

No.  7093. — Improvement  im,  Castors  for  Furniture. 
What  I  claim  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  neither  the  ball,  the 
socket,  the  vertical  pivot,  or  either  of  the  pivots  of  the  ball,  but  the  combina- 
tion of  the  whole  as   above,  substantially  specified,  whereby  the  ball  of  the 
castor  is  enabled  to  revolve  across  the  two  centres  of  the  two  axes  of  the  ball, 

as  set  forth. 

SOLOMON   BERNHARD  ULMANN. 

No.  109^.— Improvement  in  Connecting  Trucks  with  Car  Bodies. 
What  I  claim  as  ray  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
mode  of  attaching  car  bodies  to  trucks  by  means  of  the  trough  A,  (with  the 
sloat  c,  and   king  bolt  F,)  and   the  rail  B,  constituting  the  segment  traverse, 

as  above  described.  i  ^ „ 

,  GEORGE   VANDERHOOF. 

No.  7095. — Improvements  in  Machinery  for  Turning  Umbrella  Sticks,  (fc. 
What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  •ombination  of  the  hollow  shaft  or  cylinder  F,  graduating  cutters  or  knives 
L,  made  and  ground  exactly  alike,  and  arranged  on  opposite  sides  of  said 
shaft  or  cylinder,  and  cutting  inward  and  in  exact  linison  with  each  other,  the 
feeding  rollers  0,  arranged  in  front,  and  the  receiver  or  carriage  K,  arranged 
in  the  rear  of  the  shaft  F,  together  with  th^  case  U,  surrounding  the  cutters 
and  wings  (rf,)  for  enabling  them  to  act  as  a  fan  or  blower  to  discharge  the 
shavings ;  the  whole  being  arranged  and  operated,  substantially  as  herein  set 

^°''^^*  '  SOLOMON  WEST. 

'  HIRAM  PLUxMB. 

I  -  No.  1096.— Improvement  in  Studs  for  Shirt  Boioms. 

Having  thus  described  the  construction  and  operation  of  my  improved  fas- 
tening for  -shirt-studs,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
letters  patent,  is  constructing  the  shank  in  two  sections,  the  first  being  fixed 
to,  and  projecting  from  the  back  of  the  stud,  and  the  other  being  hinged  to 
the  first  in^uch  a  manner  that  it  can  be  brought  in  line  with  it  or  be  turned 
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acros;  it,  as  herein  set  forth,  but  I  make  no  claim  to  the  mere  fastening' of  a 
stud,  by  means  of  a  cross  bar  attached  to  a  chain  or  other  similar  arrangement 

I  1  JAMES  P.   HEISS. 

No.  7097. — Improvement  in  Elevatiiig  and  Lowering  Carriage  Tops. 
What  I   claim   as  ray  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
connecting  a  handle,  lever,  or  any  analogous  device  upon  the  inside  of  car- 
nage tops,  with  joints  or  jojnted  braces  upon  the  outside  of  the  same,  substan- 
tially in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  s«t  forth  above. 

.  JOHN  L.  ALLEN. 

No.  7098. — ^Qdjusfable  Rollers  for  Window  (^irtains. 
I  do  not  claim  the  confining  the  end  of  a  curtain  or  piece  of  cloth,  to  a 
'roller  by  means  of  a  groove,  and  a  strip  of  wood  or  other  substance,  placed 
and  fastened  therein,  as  I  am  well  aware  that  such  is  not  new ;  but  what  I  do 
claim,  is  my  improvement  in  the  construction  of  the  curtain  roller,  whereby  I 
do  npt  only  attain  all  the  advantages  of  securing  cloth  to  it  by  the  groove  and 
strip,  but  am  enabled  to  regulate  or  adapt  the  roller  to  any  window  of  any  or- 
dinary width ;  my  said  improvement  consisting  in  making  the  curtain  roller 
and  its  guide  heads  in  two  parts,  in  such  manner  that  the  grooved  section  of 
the  roller,  and  one  head  shall  be  united  together  and  form  a  separate  part, 
while  the  other  section  or  tongue  and  the  other  head,  shall  also  be  united  and 
constitute  another  part,  the  two  parts  being  so  applied,  that  when  put  together 
the  tongue  may  be  slid  or  fitted  endwise  into  the  groove  in  manner  described, 
such  a  combination  of  the  beards  and  groove,  and  tongue  sections,  enabling  me 
to  cut  each  section  to  the  length  required,  and  to  readily  adapt  the  roller^'to  a 
window. 

EDWARD  S.  CLARK. 

I 

No.  1099.—Improvem£nt  in  Lids  for  Boiler-holes  of  Cooking  Stoves. 
Haying  thus  fully  described  the  nature,  construction,  and  operation  of  o«r 
invention,  what  we  claim  therein   as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  pa- 
tent, is — 

Firstly.  So  arranging  the  lid  (or  centre  plate,)  in  connection  with  the  top 
plate  of  the  stove,  as  that  the  lid,  (or  centre  plate)  when  withdrawn  from  th« 
opening,  may  be  made  to  add  its  area  to,  and  at  the  s^me  time  lie  flush  with 
or  below  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  stove ;  this  being  effected  by  a  neck  pro- 
ceeding from  the  lid  (or  centre  phte.)  in  the  direction  of  its  plane,  said  neck, 
(whether  the  lid  or  centre  plate  be  closed  or  folded  back,)  fitting  and  filling 
a  notch  in  the  stove  top,  and  having  lugs  projecting  from  its  sides,  which 
lugs,  bearing  upwards  against  the  top  plute,  or  against  shoulders  projecting 
therefrom,  sustain  the  lid  when  folded  back. 

Secondly.  The  arrangement,  substantially' as  dtscribed,  of  journals  on  the 
neck,  at  or  about  midway  of  its  length,  forming  a  fulcrum  upon  which  the  lid 
can  be  folded  back,  either  with  its  top  face,  or  with  its  flue  face  uppermost, 
tke  lugs  in  this  case  being  behind  the  journals,  and^midway  of  the  thickness 
of  the  neck.    ^ 

Thirdly.  Constructing  the  lid  (or  centre  plate,)  with  a  handle  projecting 
therefronl  in  the  direction  ofjts  plane,  and  at  its  coldest  point,  so  as  to  affeiS 
a  means  of  operating  the  licFby  hand,  with  comparative  impunity  and  facility, 
and  so  as  to  avoid  on  the  one  hand  any  impediment  to  the  shiftin^of  the 
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cooking  utensils,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  usual  cavity  difficult  to  mould, 
liable  to  collect  dirt,  and  placed  unavoidably  at  the  hottest  part  of  the  lid. 

THOS.  G.  CLINTON. 
GEO.   H.  KNIGHT. 
I  EDWARD  H.  KNIGHT 

'         No.  7100. — Improvements  in  Raising  and  Loicering  Carriage  Tops. 

We  do  not  claim  the  use  of  levers  or  handles  upon  the  inside  af  carriage. 
tops,  connected  with  the  jointed  braces  upon  the  outside,  for  the  purpose  ot 
workino-  the  braces,  but  all  that  we  claim  as  of  our  own  invention,  and  which 
•we  destre  to  have  secured  to  us  by  letters  patent,  is  connecting  the  jointed 
braces  upon  opposite  sides  of  carriage  tops,  by  means  of  a  shaft  (A,)  or  rod 
passing  back  of  the  scat,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  braces  may  be  worked 
simultaneously  upon  both  sides,  substantially  as  herein  described. 

^  SOLOMON  GODDARD. 

HENRY  WARFIELI). 

No.  7101. — Improvement  in  Locking  Portable  l^fes  to  the  floor. 
■      WTiat  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
device  for  locking  down  a  portable  safe  or  box  to  the  floor,  and  at  the  same 
time  lockinc:  the  box,  as  described  and  shown  herein. 
...         **  HENRY  HOCHSTRASSER. 

No.  7102. — Improved  Process  of  Varnishins;  Buttons. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention  and  discover^-,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
letters  patent,  Ls  the  process  of  japanning  and  baking  tlic  buttons  in  bulk,  sub- 
stantially as  is  herein  before  described,  after  they  have  been  prepared  lor  the 
reception  of  a  smooth  coat  of  japan  or  other  varnish,  in  the  manner  specified 
in  mv  former  letters  patent,  respectively,  or  in  any  otlier  method,  substantially 
the  same.  "  EUSHA  M.  POMEROY. 

No.  7103. — Improvement  in  Portable  Fences. 
What   I  claim   as  my  invention,  and   desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
fastening  together  the  panels  of  portable  fences,  substantially  as  herein  set 
forth,  by  means  of  binding  irons  and- Vedgcs. 

'   -^  PETER  M.  PURDY. 

No.  7104. — Improvement  in  Ihlling  Clover  Seed. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
arrangement,  and  combination  of  the  cylindrical  cups  R,  R,  and  D,  D,  with 
each  other,  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  grain  at  C,  and  the  lighter  ma 
terials  at  0,  as  herein  described. 

JOSEPH  POLLOCK, 
Jdyniristrator  of  Men  K.  M' Griff. 

No.  7105. — Improved  method  of  Kntading  Dough. 
What  I  claim  therein  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
is  the  combination   of  a  reciprocating  kneading  table,  with  a  reciprocating 
breaker,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth,  but  irrespective  of  the  devices  b) 

which  they  arc  severally  put  in  motion. 

HENRY  NOR^MAN  RIDER. 
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No.  7106. — Breast  Plate  /or  Harness.  > 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
centre  draft  and  expajision  breast  plate  for  the  horse  harness,  in  combination 
with  the  use   of  the  double  fulcrum  self-adjustin(T  pad,  applied  either  to  the 
double  or  single  harness,  as  set  forth, 

ORIN   IIAMSDELL. 

No.  7107. — Improvement  in  Bedstead  Fastenings. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
employment  of  bush  pieces  C,  C,  locked  by  the  key  piece  E,  in  the  manner 
and  for  the  purpose  set  forth  herein,  i 

ROBERT  RAMSEY. 

I  No.  7108. — Improvement  in  Fences.  I 
What  I  claim  as  my  intention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
method  of  constructing  a  seif-adjuiitinj^  and  self- fastening  fence  ot  any  mate- 
rial whatsoever,  substantially  such  as  herein  described,  the  parts  of  which,  when 
put  together  fasten  themselves  firmly,  by  means  of  a  combination  of  locks  and 
chairs,  substantially  as  described,  without  the  use  of  lead  rivets,  screw  bolts, 
wedges,  or  any  other  of  the  modes  heretofore  adopted  and  used  for  the  purpose. 

ISAIAH  SUBERS. 


*  No.  7109. — Improvement  in  Seed  Plontiucr  Barrows. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  is  the  employment  of  the  gauge  plate  G,  of 
variable  thickness,  in  combination  with  the  rnoveable  tube  L,  and  face  plate 
K,  and  its  springs,  the  same  being  applied  to  the  hopper  and  conducting  tube 
leading  in  to  the  furrow  opener,  and  the  whole  being  made  to  operate,  sub- 
stantially as  specified.  j        | 

^  I  CHAS.   A.    WAKEFIELD. 

No.  7110. — Improved  Seed  Planter. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  is  as  follows  :— I  claim  the-combination  of 
the  curtain  or  apr»n,  with  the  cylindrical  or  broadcast  regulator. 

I  also  claim  th«  manner  of  constructing  the  regulator,  or  in  other  words,  the 
combinatidn  of  the  prism  with  the  side  plates  or  boards,  and  their  adjusting 
and  confining  mechanism,  as  set  forth.  » 

CHAS.   A.  WAKEFIELD. 
-       I      ' 
No.  7111. — Improvement  in  Burning  Ornamental  F^res  upon  Wood. 

WhaU  claim  as  my  invention  and  discovery,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is — 

First.  The  method  I  have  described  for  constructing  the  mould  or  dies,  so 
as  to  allow  for  the  excessive  depth  they  will  charr  tlie  wood  in  certain  parts 
of  figures,  in  order  that  the  whole  fi^ire  when  finished,  shall  be  an  exact  re- 
semblance of  the  original. 

Secondly.  I  claim  the  channels  or  other  hke  devices,  cut  in  the  face  of  the 
dies,  for  escape  passages  for  the  gases,  smoke,  &e. 

Thirdly.  I  claim  the  use  of  an  alkaline  and  acid  solution,  or  baths  to  aid 
the  removal  of  the  charred  surface. 

I  do  not  claim  branding,  or  the  production  of  uneven  surfaces  or  fin^-ers, 
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bj  hot  ineta!  mould  pressed  upon  wood,  but  the   several  improvements,  as 
above  claimed-ou  the  art  within  described. 

HAMILTON  WOOD. 

\  No.  7112. — htLprovcnxcni  in  Measuring  Cloth  on  Looms. 

I  am  aware  that,  a  roller  pr  rvlinder  and  clock  work  have  been  combinetl 
and  u'^ed  for  indicating  the  length  of  any  surface,  against  which  the  periphery 
of  the  said  roller  iuight  be  placed  and  rolled,  surh  a  contrivance  bei»g  gener- 
ally known  hv  the  name  of  ''way  metre,"  "carriage  metre,"  or  "pedemetre." 
I  am  also  avv;;ro  that  a  roller  or  cylinder,  and  a  pencil  marking  apparatus  have 
been  applied  to  the  cloth  beam  of  a  loom,  in  order  to  mark  into  equal  lengths 
or  part.s,  the  cloth  woven  upon  the  said  cloth  loom. 

I  therefore,  neither  cl^im  such  contrivances,  nor  the  metliods  by  which  they 
have.been  applied  and  used.  But  whnt  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  is  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  roller  and  clock  work  directly  upon  the  breast  beam  of  the 
loom,  and  with  respect  to  the  cloth  or  selvage  thereof,  as  specified. 

JOHN  G.   WEBSTER. 

No.  7113. — Improvement  in  Seraphincs. 

I  do  not  claim  the  use  of  wooden  sounding  reeds  abstractly,  nor  the  adjus- 
table blocks,  nor  the  combination  o!"  duplicate  blowers  with  a  keyed  reed  in- 
strument. But  what  I  do  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
arc — 

First.  The  combination  of  wooden  sounding  reeds  with  wooden  reed-plates, 
constructed  in  the  manner  herein  ilescribed. 

Second.  The  combination  of  the  adjustable  blocks  T,  with  the  duplicate 
blowers  A,  and  the  litUng  rods  X,  arranged  as  herein  described,  and 

Third.  The  combination  of  the  two  sounding  boards  a,  a,  and  the  piano 
board  6',  6',  with  the  sounding  reeds  and  keys,  arranged  in  the  manner  and 
for  the  purpose  herein  set  t'orth. 

RUFUS  H.  GREEN. 

V 
No.  7114. — Improvement  in  Machines  for  Cutting  (hp  Fronts. 

1  do  not  claim ^any  one  part  used  herein  separately,  as  all  are  well  known. 
But  what  I  do  claim  as  new,  and  of  my  own  invention,  and  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent,  is  the  construction  and  application  of  the  frame  y,  with  the 
blades  6,  and  7,  and  gtide  pins  4,  4,  taking  holes  in  the  bed  e,  to  work  in 
either  direction  from  the  centre,  all  these  parts  being  constructed  and  opera- 
ting, substantially  as  described  and  shown  ;  and  I  claim  in  combination  with 
toe  foregoing,  the  bed  A',  fitted  with  suppi)rting  guide  rollers  11  and  12,  and 
adjusting  bar  14,  with  rollers  15,  movinc^  over  the  bar  /,  and  taking  the  in- 
dentations to  adjust  the  position  of  the  materir.l,  over  the  cutter  blades  6  and 
7,  the  whole  constructed  and  djxjratinLT,  substailtiallv  as  described  and  shown. 

GE0R(;E  BURGESS. 

No.  7115. — Improvement  in  Gas  Generating  Apparatus. 

Having  thu3,  fully  described  my  improved  apparatus,  and  mode  of  manufac- 
turing i^as,  what  I  claim. therein  as  new,  and  lor  which  I  desire  to  secure  let- 
ters patent,  is  the  supj)ly  tube,  combined  with  the  vaporizing  cup,  as  herein 
set  forth,  foF>jhe  tlouble  purpose  of  supplying  liquid  for  making  gas,  and  for 
vaporizing  the  same  before  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  decomposing  surfaces 
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in  the  retorts,  for  the  purposes  set  forth.     Lako  claim  the  compound  retort, 
constructed  and  arranged  as  above  specified. 

1  CHRISTOPHER  T.  BROWN. 

No.  7116. — Improvement  in  Sofa  Bedsteads. 

First.  What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  pa- 
tent, is  the  ordinary  seat  of  a  sofa,  (or  other  suitable  article  of  furniture,)  »o 
arrayed  as  to  revolve  on  a  centre  at  each  end,  in  a  frame  so  constructed,  as 
to  turn  over  and  bring  the  top  or  stuffed  side  of  the  scat,  (by  revolving  Uie 
same,)  on  a  level  with  another  seat  or  bed,  placed  under  the  ordinary  seat. 

Second.  I  also  claim  the  use  of  the  stuffed  ends  forming  the  support  for  the 
top  seat  when  turned  over  and  used  as  a  bed. 

No.  7117. — Imprm^mtnt  in  Connecting  Hubs  luith  ^Ixks. 
What  I  claim  as  my  in\ention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  en- 
closing the  spring  collars  that  fit  and  run  in  the  groove  of  the  axle,  within  a 
box  at  the  inner  end  of  the  hub,  substantially  as  herein  described,  when  this 
is  combined  with  the  ring  fitting  to  and  turning  on  the  outer  peripherv  of  the 
box,  and  acting  on  the  ends  of  the  spring  collars  for  the  purpose  of  drawino- 
them  out  of  tfic  groove  when  it  is  desired  to  take  off  the  hub,  substantially  as 
described.  '  ^  JUNIUS  FOSTER. 

No.  7118. — biiprovevient  in  Churn  Dashers. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
hinging  the  series  or  beaters  b,  6,  to  the  dasher  rod,  in  such  a  manner  that 
their  faces  will  be  thrown  into  inclirjed  positions  by  the  upward  movement  of 
the  dasher,  and  into  horizontal  positions  by  the  downward  movement  thereof; 
when  the  said  vibrating  beaters  (6,  6,)  are  combined  and  act  in  concert  with 
the  series  of  vertical  faced  bertters  or  wings  d,  ^  (upon  the  same  dasher  rod,) 
substantially  as  herein  set  forth.  i  ISAAC   D.    GARLICK. 

No.  7119. — Imprr.vciiK'nt  in  Iron  Railings. 
I  wish  it  to  be  imderstood,  that  I  tlo  not  claim  forming  joints,  or  connecting 
irons  by  lead  packing,  as  that  has  before  been  done,  but  what  I  do  claim,  and 
for  which  I  desire  to  secure  letters  patent,  is  constructing  tlie  pailings  or 
upright  rails,  as  herein  described  with  holes  in  them,  by  means  of  which  they 
slide  freely  in  the  horizontal  bars,  and  with  a  cavity  for  containing  lead  or 
other  proper  metal  surrounding  said  bar,  for  the  purposes  of  allowing  the  pail- 
ings to  be  placed  and  fastened  at  any  desired  distance  from  each  other,  sub- 
stantially in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth,  by  means  of  which  I 
form  a  cheap  and  perfect  railing  of  different  lengths  with  the  same  number  of 
palings,  and  firmly  secure  tlie  rails  in  place.  WM.   HAMILTON 

No.  7120. — Improverriffit  in  Clothes  Frames. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  construction  and  operation  of  my  improved 

{)ortab]e  clothes  frame,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
etters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  jointed  arm  (I,  G,  bars  H,  H,  and 
rods  I,  I,  with  the  collars  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  the  mast  A,  by  means  of  the 
stay  cords  n,'n^  and  the  cords  /,  /,  and  m,  m,  sub^tantially  in  the  manner  and 


for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth. 


HUMPHREY  KEMPTON. 
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No.  7121. — Lnproir}7ient  in  Refrigerators. 
Having  thus  fuHv  described  the  constrmtion,  and  oprralion  of  my  improved 
refrigerator,  what  I  chum  therein  as  my  invention,  and  de^^ire  to  secure  hv  let 
ters  patent,  is  the  inclosing  water  sj^ace  A,  for  cocling  the  preserving  ciam- 
ber  Urn  combmalion   with  the  pipe  J,  for  dlschargint;  Uie  wast<-  water,  sub 
stantially  in  tfie  manner  herein  represciitetl  and  described. 
I  EPHM.  LARRABEE 


No.  7122. — Improvement  in  .^ale  Beams. 
VVhat  I  claim  as  of  my  own  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combniation  of  two  or  more  scale  beams,  (liaviiii:  f.xcd  and  indepen- 
dent points  of  sus,)ension,)  with  each  other  at  the  points  (c,)  and  (  f,)  where 
the  weight  is  usually  attached,  substantia]l.>  iii  the  manner,  and  for  ifie  purpose 
herein  set  fortli.  i     i  "  ^ 

S.  T.  McDOLGALL. 

No.  7123. — Improvement  in  Meat  Cutting  .Apparatus. 
^    Having  thus  explained  my  invention,  I  claim  the  studs  i)laceil  on  the  bar 
in  combination  with  the  openings  L,  L,  to  direct  the  minced  meal  5.c.    into 
tlie  said  openings,  that   is,  directing  the  said   minced   mattLTs  info   t-ilher  one 
ol  the  openings,  every  revolution  of  the  bhnk,  to  prevent  the  minred  meat    &c' 
Irom  undergoing  unmihcing  as  set  forth.  ' 

JOHN  (J.  PKRRY. 

No.  11-24.— Improvement  in  Distilling  Oleaginous  Mutter. 

What  we  claim  as  onr  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  bv  letters  patent  is 
facilitating  and  improving  the  distillation  of  fatty  and  oleaginous  substances 
by  the  introduction  of  steam,  at  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  containinir 
such  substance,  substantially  as  herein  described,  in  combination  with  the  ai>. 
plication  ol  external  heat  as  described.  ^ 

And  we  also  claim  the  process,  substanttallv  as  described,  of  di^tillinjr  fattv 
and  oleaginous  substances  by  means  o(  a  bath  of  melted  lead,  or  any  alloy 
^•hich  will  melt  at  the  same  temperature,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose 
descr.bed-whereby  we  are  enabled  to  effect  the  distillation  of  Uie  lowest 
possible  temperature,  and  have  a  practical  indication  of  such  temperature  as 
uescrmecl.  ' 

-^  .  A.  M.  POISAT. 

D.  C.  KNAB. 

t. 

No.  ll2b.~Method  of  giving  a  Rotary  Motion  to  Metal  in   Casting  ChiUed 

RolU. 

Ilaving  thus  described   my  invention,  while  1  disclaim  anv  exclusive  riffht 
to  the  use  of  the  circular  motion  in  casting  chilled  rolls,  inasmuch  as  that   ha 
been  for  many  years  known  and  used,  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  ar 
^ts.re  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  use  of  the  dam  d,  attached  to  the  - 
r,  placed    in.ide  the  mould   in  chilled   rollers,  and  similar  castings,  as  he 
belore  described,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  circular  motion  in  (he  m 
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in  the  retorts,  for  the  purposes  set  forth.     I  also  claim  the  compound  retort, 
constructed  and  arranged  as  above  specified. 

j         CHRISTOPHER  T.  BROWN. 

No.  7116. — Improvement  in  So/a  Bedsteads. 
-  First.  What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  .secure  by  letters  pa- 
tent, is  the  ordinary  seat  of  a  sofa,  (or  other  .suitable  article  of  furniture,)  so 
arrayed  as  to  revolve  on  a  centre  at  each  end,  in  a  frame  so  constructed,  as 
to  turn  over  and  bring  the  top  or  stuffed  side  of  the  seat,  (by  revolving  tJie 
same,)  on  a  level  with  another  seat  or  bed,  placed  under  the  ordinary  seat. 

Second.  I  also  claim  the  use  of  the  stufifed  ends  forming  the  support  for  the 
top  seat  when  turned  over  and  used  as  a  bed. 

No.  7117. — ImprmrmenJ  j'n  Connecting  Hubs  vjith  Axles. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  en- 
closing the  spring  collars  that  fit  and  run  in  the  groove  of  the  axle,  within  a 
box  at  the  inner  end  of  the  hub,  substantially  as  herein  described,  when  this 
is  combined  with  the  ring  fitting  to  and  turning  on  the  outer  periphery  of  the 
box,  and  acting  on  the  ends  of  the  spring  collars  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
them  out  of  the  groove  when  it  is  desired  to  take  off  the  hub,  substantially  as 
described.  ,|  |  JUNIUS  FOSTER. 
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No.  7118. — Iiiiprovement  in  Chnrn  Dashers. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
hinging  the  series  of  beaters  6,  6,  to  the  dasher  rod,  in  such  a  manner  that 
their  faces  will  be  thrown  into  inclined  positions  by  the  upward  movement  of 
the  dasher,  and  into  horizontal  positions  by  the  downward  movement  thereof; 
wlien  tlie  said  vibrating  beaters  (6,  h,)  are  combined  and  act  in  concert  with 
the  series  of  vertical  faced  beaters  or  wings  d,  d,  (upon  the  same  dasher  md,) 
substantially  as  herein  set  forth.  ISAAC  D.  GARLICK. 

No.  7119. — frnprrnvjuent  in  Iron  Railiners. 
I  wish  it  to  be  nndei;gtood,  that  I  do  not  claim  forming  joints,  or  connecting 
irons  by  lead  packing,  as  that  has  before  been  done,  but  what  I  do  claim,  and 
for  which  I  desire  to  secure  letters  patent,  is  con.structing  the  pailings  or 
upright  rails,  as  herein  described  with  holes  in  them,  by  means  of  which  they 
slide  freely  in  the  horizontal  bars,  end  with  a  cavity  for  containing  lead  or 
other  proper  metal  surrounding  said  bar,  for  the  purposes  of  allowing  the  pail- 
ings to  be  placed  and  fastened  at  any  desired  distance  from  each  other,  sub- 
stantially in  the  manner  and  for  tlie  purpose  set  forth,  by  means  of  which  I 
form  a  cheap  and  perfect  railing  of  different  lengths  with  the  same  number  of 
palings,  and  firmly  secure  tlie  rails  in  place.  WM.  HAMILTON 

No.  7120. — Improvemevt  \n  Clothes  Frames. 
Having  thus  folly- described  the  construction  and  operation  of  my  improved 

{)ortable  clothes  frame,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to-secure  by 
etters  patent,  i^  the  combination  of  the  jointed  arm  d,  G,  bars  H,  II,  and 
rods  I,  I,  with  the  collars  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  the  mast  A,  by  means  of  the 
Stay  cords  n,  n,  and  the  cords  /,  /,  and  m,  »/7,^subsiantiallv  in  the  manner  and 
for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth. 

HUMPHREY  KEMPTON. 


No.  7121. — I:nprovci7icnt  in  Re/rigcrators. 
Having  thus  fully  described  the  construction,  and  operation  of  my  improved 
refrigerator,  what  I  claim  therein  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  let 
ters  patent,  is  the  inclosing  water  sj)ace  A,  for  cooling  the  preserving  cham- 
ber J},  in  combination  with  the  pipe  </,  tor  discharging  tlie  waste  water,  sub 
stantially  in  the  manner  herein  represented  and  described. 
I  EPHM.  LARRABEE 

No.  7122. — Imjn-oi'ement  in  Scale  Beams. 

What  I  claim  as  of  my  own  invention,  and  desire  Id  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  of  two  or  more  scale  beams,  (havin.';  fixed  and  indepen- 
dent points  of  suspension,)  with  each  other  at  the  points  (f,)  and  [J])  where 
the  weight  is  usually  attached,  substantial!}  in  the  manner,  and  for  the  purpose 

herein  set  forth. 

I  S.  T.  McDOUGALL. 

4 

No.  7123. — Improvement  in  Meat  Cutting  Apparatus. 

Having  thus  explained  my  invention,  I  claim  the  studs  placed  on  the  bar, 
in  combir.ation  with  the  openings  L,  U,  to  direct  the  minceii  meat  &.C.,  into 
tlie  said  o})enings,  that  is,  directing  the  sai<l  minced  matters  intt*  either  one 
of  the  openings,  every  revolution  of  the  block,  to  prevent  the  niinred  meat,  &.c. 
from  undergoing  unmincing  as  set  fortli. 

JOHN  (r.  PERRY. 

* 

i 
No.  7124. — Improvement  in  Distilli  ig  Oleaginous  .Matter. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
facilitating  and  improving  the  distillation  of  fatty  and  oleaginous  sub.stances 
by  the  introduction  of  steam,  at  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  containing 
such  substance,  substantially  as  herein  described,  in  combination  with  the  aj>- 
plication  of  external  heat  as  described. 

And  we  also  claim  the  process,  substantially  as  desfribed,  of  distilling  fatty 
and  oleaginous  substances  by  means  of  a  bath  of  melted  lead,  or  any  alloy 
which  will  melt  at  the  same  temperature,  substantially  as  and  I'nr  the  purpose 
described — wlierebv  we  are  enabled  to  effect  the  distillation  of  tlie  lowest 
possible  temperature,  and  have  a  practical  indication  of  such  temperature  as 
described. 

A.  M.  POISAT. 
I).  C.  KNAB. 

Ko.  7125. — Method  of  giving  a  Rotary  Motion  to  Metal  in  Casti7ig  Chilled 
\  Roil6. 

Hiivi>ig  thus  described  my  invention,  while  I  disclaim  any  exclusive  right 
to  the  use  of  the  circular  motion  in  casting  chilled  rolls,  inasmuch  as  that  has 
been  for  many  years  known  and  used,  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and 
dfsire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  use  of  the  dam  </,  attached  to  the  rod 
T,  jilaced  inside  the  mould  in  chilled  rollers,  and  similar  castings,  as  herein 
before  described,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  circular  motion  in  the  melted 
jDctal. 

JOHN  C.  PARRY. 
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No.  7126. — Parallelogram  Steering  .ipparaius. 
Having  thus  described  my  improvements,  I  shall  state  my  claims  as  follows: 
Whati  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  rae  by  letter, 
patent,  is  a  steering  apparatus  in  which  the  operating  screw,  and  nut  arc  con 
iiected  to,  and  turn  the  rudder  post  by  means  of  a  .series  of  parallel  arms  and 
eross  bars,  arranged  and  eombined  together  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram, 
and  iointed  together  so  as  tj  turn  freely,  suhslantially  as  herein  deserihed. 

"'  ,  ,  *       jp:^sh  kekd. 

'  I 

No.  7127. — Improvement  in  Stoves. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
arrangement  of  the  fliies  W,  C',  and  a,  in  tlu-  accompaiiyitig  drawing,  in  com- 
bination with  the  funnel  shaped  air  pipe  K,  in  fig.  2,  o^  the  accompanying 
drawings,  in  such  nianner  that  a  union  will  be  formed  between  the  oxygen  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  hydrogen  of  the  smoke  at  the  lower  extremity-  of  the 
fke  W,  \\"5  in  the  aceniupanying  drawings,  where  the  heat  .'  aused  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  fire  on  the  partition  between  the  fine  VV,  \V,  and  tlic  flue  C,  in  the 
drawings,  and  radiating  from  it  will  produce  combustion  of  those  gases  as  they 
ascend  through  the  .flue  W,  W,  in  the  drawings  accf^npanying  this  specifica- 
tion PETER  SWEENY. 

No.  71  "28.  —  Improved  Ili/ilrolator. 
I  am  aware  that  an  elevating  rope  has  been  passed  through  an  opening  in  a 
windlass  drum,  and  confined  to  the  slial't  within  the  same,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  length  of  the  rope  to  be  regulated  as  circumstances  might  require, 
and  therefore  I  do  not  claim  this  as  my  invent i(m,  but  what  I  do  claim  as  new 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combining  with  a  hydrolator  (for 
first  elevating  water  or  other  substaree,  and  then  conveying  the  same  to  a  dis- 
tance,) a  double  acting  drum,  constructed  substantially  as  herein  described,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  vertical  raising  and  lowering  movement  of  the  bucket 
or  its  equivalent,  may  be  at  a  slow  laovement,  and  an  accelerated  leverage  and 
the  horizontal  or  in(  lined  conve\ing  inovement  may  be  at  an  accelerated  speed 
and  a  diminished  leverage. 


«pe< 
Zl  KIEL  SWOPE. 


No.  7129. — Iinprovemrnf  in  .Ipparatus  for  Making  (^ojfee. 
The  strainer  o,  and  its  spring  contrivance  in  their  aj)])Iicalion  to  the  coflee 
receptacle  or  box,  constitute  what  I  have  termed  the  spring  expander,  and  in 
tlie  emplovment  of  the  same,  J  do  not  intend  to  confine  my  invention,  to  the 
j)rccise  t'orm  or  arrangein<i)t  of  pait*^  as  exliihiv-d  in  the  drawinijs,  as  I  am 
aware  thit  the  same  may  be  varied  in  various  ways,  while  the  principle  of  the 
iuveiitio'i  is  still  maintained.  F'or  instance,  the  spring  UKiy  be  placed  between 
the  tops  oi' the  tv.o  boxes  T,  and  11,  iii.^tead  otOa  tlie  outside  ot' the  top  of  th<' 
box  1 1,  as  seen  in  the  drawings.  The  sprins.':  exf^ander  may  be  disposed 
v.ithin  the  box  F,  b.it  I  do  not  ct)iisider  Mich  change  as  presenting  the  ndvan- 
tiges  ot"  con^'iructiou,  o|)erati(tn,  a.;J  iepa:i-,  as  are  j)re^;  iited  by  the  inode  (>f 
nv;;kiii'^  the  iii.(;r.)Vi;l  (^iJctiene,  ;;->  iKioi  il-  (!  in  tlu  diMwiii'j-:. 


\\  11..!   tliiTi  t'le,   1  (  friiru    as  \:.\    ii!«en',i 


I:'    Ci'in;   ,ir'-  i.'u 


I'll    Il.e  C: 


on.  ami 


ii 


s  lie'.v,  i-;  the  spiUiGf  evpan- 

\\\\<\  ti;e  .-;.i:.e  ;,(.  1!!^  I';r  the 


c.')j<''"t  or  p'.iri'V-"',  s  ^^^.^.;l;'.■,:;■,•  a--  l.t  I  :[i  before  specii! 


NAlilT,  WATERMAN. 
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No.  7130. — Improvement  in  Machinery  for  Spinning  Yarn  and  making  Rope. 

What  I  claim  as  of  my  own  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
IS — 

Fii-st.   Giving  to  the  strand  during  the  operation  of  spinning,  a  double  twist 
to  each  revolulion  of  the  rings  or  flyers,  in  the  manner  described  herein,  the 
Kame  being  applied  to,  and  claimed  in  the  spinning  of  yarns  from  any  fibrous 
;  material,  and  also  in  laying  the  strand  into  rope,  in  the  manner  set  forth. 

Second.  I  claim  the  combination  of  the  weight  (/,)  and  (e,)  with  the  bob- 
bin .stand:*  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  those  from  being  carried  around  with 
the  rings  or  flyer:,;  the  whole  being  arranged  and  operated,  substantially  in  the 
manner  and  for  tlie  jjurpose  herein  described. 

CULLEN  WHIPPLE. 

No.  7131. — Improve ineni  in  Invalid  Bedsteads. 
What  I  claim  tlierefore,  as  my  invention,  is  the  combination  of  the  inclining 
frame  B,  with  the  back  seat,  toot  frames  and  main  bedstead,  substantially  in 
manner,  as  herein  before  specified. 

A.   W.   BARKER. 

No.  1132.— .^dJKstohle  Cord  Hook  for  Door  Spring.':. 
Having  thus  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  use  of  the  adjustable  cord  hook  or  attachment 
(H,)  for  the  cord,  whereby  the  tendency  of  the  si)ring  to  close  the  door  is 
made  to  vary  at  pleasure,  as  herein  set'  forth.  I  also  claim  in  combination 
^vllh  a  spring  and  fuse,  ha\ing  the  diminution  of  the  diameter  of  the  coils  on 
the  fuse  more  rapid  tlian  the  decrease  of  elasticity  in  the  spring,  by  uncoiling 
the  moveable  cord  attachment  (H,)  whereby  the  tendency  of  the  spring  to  close 
the  door  is  varied  more  rapidly  than  would  be  due  to"  the  simple  change  of 
position  of  the  hook  alone,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth. 

WM.  B.  BARNARD. 

No.  7133. — Improvement  in  Machinery  for  Planing  Slats  for  Bliiidn. 
Now,  what  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  be  secured  by  letters  pa- 
tent, is  the  engaging  and  disengaging  tlie  propelling  slide  block  aiid  carriage, 
by  the  contmued   action   and   coniifctioi;  o!"  the  dart  holder  T,  springs  D,  D 
and  expander  S.  GEO.   BON  WILL. 

I 

No.  7134. — Faiienini-  for  Hey  cvd  Manure  Fork^: 
What  T  claim  as  my  inventi^n,  and  desire  io  secure  hv  letters  pifent,  isfoim- 
mu:  the  tineas  or  proni:s  />\  of  the  hay  tbrk,  and  the  additimird  lines  or  p-r.nif 
f'<  "'"<■!  Pf^nne(>t  the  same  iv\o  a  manure  tork,  out  ofsino'c  hars  of  stcrl,  be;n 
to  th<'  (!(^'d  Ibnn,  and  secjning  the  same  to  the  li;  iidie.V.  I.v  inserhng  the., 
tfi  oneh  ^-  slot  cr  moriive  i      \hc  same,  .njfl   driving  kc^s  or  pinv  ('y,  c.)  !k- 
lin<l  the(same,  sub-.l,irit!all_\  as  heiviji  m-',  tW.tii 

i  AFTN/OK    (T.MIa. 
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(d,)  or  their  equivalents,  in  such  juxtaposition,  the  one  with  renjard  to  the 
oUicr,  thi;t  when  it  i.>  necessary  to  release  il;;-  rack  from  its  load,  these  part:-; 
of  the  lever  appropriately  unite  m  artinn  with  the  teeth  (f,)  and  the  ways  (6,) 
of  the  rack  (a,)  or  their  equivalents,  and  with  the  pendents  (r,)  and  ihe  tooth 
(».,)  of  the  latch  {j,)  or  tiieir  equivalents,  to  lake  the  load  oif  and  rtlease  the 
catch,  retreat  and  make  the  frame  of  the  catch  a  fixed  point  of  resistance  for 
the  prongs  of  the  lever,  force  out  the  lever  tooth  from  the  rack  tooth,  (tlie  cam 
tlie  vn'hile  putting  pressure  upon  the  ways  of  tlie  rack,)  and  oppose  by  tljo 
cams  the  requisite  friction,  and  coiise(|ucntly  resistance  to  the  descent  of  the 
rack,  the  whole  being  aj-rangod,  substantially  in  the  m. inner  and  for  the  pur- 
pose ^et  forth.  "  '       THOS.  G.  CLINTON. 

rjEO.  H.  KMGHT. 

KDWAKl)  H.   KNIGHT. 

^'o.  7136. — Improvcnienl  in  Fiii))^  Kiln-  for  Ihtttery  Wv.ir,  Black  Lead, 

Crucibles,  &'c. 

I  am  aware  that  rosin  as  fuel  has  been  incid-ntly  substituted  for  wood  aiid 
coal  in  various  kinds  of  furnaces,  (<yr  meltin!,^  ^lass,  ^cc,  but  I  am  jiot  aware 
that  it  has  ever  been  substituted  for  othff  kiiid^  of  fuel  in  baking  pottery, 
bricks,  or  other  kinds  of  earthenware,  wivli  t'.ie  \ii'W  to  equalize  the  iiaking-,- 
and  to  prevent  the  action  of  oxy;^^^n  on  the  Mirfar*'  of  such  articles  to  be  baked 
asare  in}Orir>usly  affected  by  it,  and  there  fori  .  I  do  not  claini  t^encr;'.!ly  as  my 
invention,  the  use  of  rosin  as  a  sid>siilutr  for  oilier  kinds  of  fuel;  but  wluit  I  do 
claim  as  my  invention,  and  desirt-  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  use  of  rosin 
or  the  distillation  thereof,  as  a  combustible,  for  bakin^r  pottery  and  all  otJirr 
kinds  of  earthenware,  substantially  as  deveribed,  as  a  means  of  preventing 
S"ch  articles^from  being  "over  fired,"*  v:  "sKick  hurried/''  and  wliereby  also, 
the  injurious  action  of  atmospheric  air  on  the  surlar  ••  o!'  l>lack  lead  crucibles, 
pottery  ware,  bricks,  &.c..  is  avoided  a^  d<scnbe(i. 

1  JOS.  DIXON. 

r  i 


I 


No.  7137. — Improvrments  in  Ijioiui  fr.r  Viewed  Fabrics. 
Havino^  now  described  the  nature  of  my  improvements  and  their  mode  of 
operation,  I  claim  as  my  invention,  aivi  de-ire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  the 

following,  viz  : 

Firstly.  Obtaining  the  picking  motion,  .-r  lotferwi^e  expressed)  giving  ac- 
tion to  the  picking  shaft,  by  means  ofthe^haU  I),  carrying  the  picking  fingers 
Xy,  oscillating  widi  the  lay,  in  combinatitni  with  the  mode  of  raising  and  de- 
pressing the  fingers  ly,  by  the  combination  (A  the  came/'  antl  lever  c<,  the 
said  cam  being  detached  from  the  otiier  parts  oi"  the  loom,  thereby  enabling  it 
to  be  easily  changed,  in  the  manjlPr  ;uni  tor  the  purpose  above  specified. 

Secondly.  I  claim  the  pattern  plates^*,  made  and  worked  in  the  manner 
and  for  tiie  purpose  herein  fully  made  known,  in  combination. with  the  pattern 
levers  o,  with  the  pins  o'  fixed  in  them,  the  lever  7",  and  cam  7,',  for  Uie  pur- 
pose of  lifting  said  pattern  levers  o,  thr  star  dii'.er  p\  and  the  star  plate /)% 
tlie  mitre  wheel  p'' ,  and  p\  shaft  /)-,  and  !)c\e!  wliee!  j)\  .ir,d  p\  in  connec- 
tit'.  -.vith  c^lindery).  The  resj)ective  motion^  heiein  referred  t(j,  being  car- 
ried on  or  effected,  substantially  in  the  manner  .uu!  for  the  purj)Ose  herein  fully 
inadekiiown.  J 

Thirdly,  i  claim  the  combination  formed  by  the  mechani-ni,  for  moving  the 
shuttle  boxes,  that  is  to  say,  the  cam  .«•%  lever  >,  and  pulling  catcher  o-,  to- 
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gether  with  the  bevel  wheels  A'»,  %  %  *,  and  intermediate  bevels  K\  and  K*, 
together  with  the  star  driver  L,  and  star  pbte  L\  and  pinion  /,  and  the  shaft 
A"",  bevels  /.«,  and  L\  and  shaft  L* ,  togetlier  with  the  star  driver  M,  ami 
Star  plate  .V',  said  bevels,  shafts,  star  drivers,  and  stars  oscillating,  v.ith  the 
hiy,  and  acting  from  the  same  centre,  so  that  the  connection  between  the  shut- 
tle boxes  and  beveis,  is  never  broken  or  detached.  The  whole  being  con- 
><tructed  ai;d  arranged  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  fully  described. 
1  do  not  limit  my  claim  to  the  f*recise  curangement  herein  set  fortli,  nor  to  the 
moving  (,f  any  particular  de>cription  of  shuttle  boxes,  but  I  do  claim  my  com- 
biiiution  of  motions  used  lor  the  purpose  of  moving  shuttle  boxes  of  any  de- 
scri|)lion,  when  such  arrangements  and  combinations  are,  substantially  the  same 
with  liial  herein  described. 

i'ourtlily.  1  claim  the  apparatu.^  for  holding  the  pins  in  star  <lriver  />,  or  tlie 
pins  in  the  bevels  A'%  -^ ,  *,  %  and  consequently  the  shuttle  boxes  coimected 
therewith,  in  a  piO})cr  i)osition,  or  more  particularly  the  lever  2>«,  and  rod  c«*, 
connected  to  the  bracket  or  carrier  a",  and  the  action  to  said  lever  being  giv- 
en by  the  oscillation  of  the  lay,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  spe- 
cifit^d-  *  SAMUKL  ECCLES. 

No.  7138. — Improved  .flpparahdi  for  Resri^^tering  the  Depth  of  Wafer  in  Vet^ 

seLs^  Holds. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  is  the  combination  of  the  secondary  inder 
hand  apparatus,  with  the  primary  index  hand  apparatus,  or  that  which  denotes 
the  depth  or  rise  of  water,  the  secondary  index  hand  apparatus  being  for  the 
purpose  of  registering  the  extreme  depth,  as  above  stated. 

NELSON  EDWARDS. 

No.  7139. — Improvements  in  Machinery  for  Dressing  Hemp  and  Flax. 

Having  tlius  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  is  the  combination  of  the 
toodied  cylinder  B,  the  wind  passage  P^  the  trunk  O*,  the  endless  apron  I, 
the  set  of  feed  rollers  F,  F,  (J,  the  concave  K,  and  the  waste  apron  N;  the 
whole  arranged  and  made  to  operate  together,  substantially  in  manner  and 
for  the  purpose  as  above  set  forth. 

And  in  combination  with  the  {t^d  apron,  its  roller  F,  and  toothed  cyHnder 
B,  I  claim  the  projecting  shield  N»,  the  same  being  for  the  poqwse  of  pro- 
tecting the  apron  from  injury  and  wear  as  specified,  also  to  protect  the  jour- 
nals of  the  rollers  from  winding  up  with  waste  or  lint. 

WM.  W.  GRANT. 

No.  7140. — Improvements  in  Railroad  Oirs. 
Having  thus  pointed  out  the  nature  or  principle  of  my  invention,  the  manner 
of  constructing  and  using  the  same,  and  the  advantages  thereof,  what  I  claim 
as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  supporting  and  con- 
necting both  ends  of  the  main  platform  of  a  railroad  car,  each  with  Uie  centres 
of  secondary  platforms,  which  secondary  platforms  are  connected  at  each  end 
with,  and  supported  each  on  four  wheeled  trucks,  ;dl  substantially  in  the  man- 
ner and  for  the  purpose  specified  GEO.  S.  HACKER. 

No.  7141. — h)if>roveiaent  in  Corn  Ploughs. 
Having  tlms  fully  described  my  improved  corn  and  potato  plough,  what  I 
claim  therein  as  new,  and  ibr  which  I  desire  to  secure  letters  patent,  is  the 
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iBOveablc  expanding  win^,  combined  and  moved,  subslantialiv  in  the  manner 
and  for  tiie  purpose  herein  described,  by  means  of  right  and  left  screws  on  a 
cranked  shaft,  that  can  be  turned  while  the  [jlough  i.s  in  motion. 

,  R013T.  J.  KING. 

No.  7142. — JmprovcTnent  in  Cooking  Iiang?s  and  Air-Heating  Furnaces  con- 
nected therewith. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 

First.  Equalizirig  the  heat  in  the  ftven,  by  allowing  the  air  to  circulate  and 
ascend  through  the  chamber,  between  the  fire  box  and  front  oven  plate,  for 
the  purpose,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

Secondly.  I  also  claim  so  constructing  the  contractors,  as  that  two  of  the 
boiler  holes  may  be  changed  into  one  of  the  same  size  as  either  of  the  other 
two,  by  which  means  a  boiler  hole  may  be  had  directly  over  the  centre  of  the 
fire,  or  four  boiler  holes  reduced  to  two,  all  being  of  the  same  size  as  described. 

Thirdly.  I  claim  in  Gombination  with  the  air-heating  apparatus,  the  dispo- 
sition or  arrangement  of  the  valves  c^,  and  t,  t,  with  either  of  the  valves  s,  s, 
on  the  door  c',  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation  as  described.  The  position  of 
tlie  valves  are  not  material,  so  tiiat  their  combined  opt  ration  shall  be  as  set 
forth.  ^  JAMES  McGREGOR. 

No.  714.3. — Improi'ement  in  .'Hr-Henting  Furna-cea. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  arwl  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 

First.     Makipg  the  heating  cylinder  in  sectif)ns,  in  combination  with  the  # 
segments  of  tubes  or  vertical  cavities,  cast  on  the  plates  at  the  laps  containing 
sand,  substantially  as  described,  whereby  they  are  rendered  air-tight,  as  de- 
scribed. 

Second.  I  claim  the  mode  of  fastening  the  hanrlle  to  the  grate,  and  keep- 
ing the  grate  true  with  the  handle,  by  means  of  the  bolt  (^,)  by  which  they 
are  connected  with  the  two  studs  (??,  v\)  as  substantially  set  forth. 

Third..  I  claim  the  separate  chamber  for  the  fire  pot,  which  is  suspended 
below  the  chamber  of  combustion,  to  prevent  the  air  heated  by  the  fire  pot 
from  entering  into  the  air  chamber  (6',)  surrounding  the  heating  cylinder  for 
the  purpose,  and  in  the  manner  as  substantially  set  forth. 

Fourth.  I  claim  admitting  air  and  flame  through  the  pipe  (tr,)  and  its 
aperture  or  apertures  (z,  z,  c,)  into  the  chfimberof  combustion  and  radiation, 
in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

Fifth.  I  also  claim  this  mode  of  introduring  the  heated  air  and  flame,  in 
combination  with  the  descending  draught  as  described. 

.  JAMES  McGregor. 

\ 

No.  1 144.— Impror cine nt  in  Cocking  Stoves. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improved  coal  cooking  stov«,  what  I  claim 
as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  arrangement  of 
the  valve  or  damper  A,  above  the  back  plate  of  the  fire  chamber  in  combina- 
tion with  the  register  F,  for  regulating  the  draft,  as  herein  fully  set  forth. 

CHARLHS  MURRAY  NELSON 

No.  7145. — linprovement  in  the  Compmntion  for  Ennineling  Holloic  JVare. 
Having  thus  described  the  nature  of  our  sa.id  invention,  and  the  manner  of 
performing  the  same,  we  would  have  it  understood!,  that  we  ilo  not  confine 
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ourselves  to  the  details  herein  given,  but  what  we  claim  is  the  new  and  useful 
glazing  composition  for  coating  articles  of  iron  to  prevent  oxidation,  substan- 
tially as  specified.  CHARLES  EMILE  PARIS.     • 

CHARLES  HENRIE  PARIS. 

No.  7146, — hnprot'oneiit  in  Apparatus  Jor  Retaining  Cars  on  the  Rails. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
combining  the  trucks  or  other  suitable  parts  of  locomotives,  Ireight,  and  pas- 
senger cars  with  the  rails,  by  means  of  two  bars,  one  vertical  and  one  horizon- 
tal, connectefl  in  such  way  that  oscillations  and  other  vibratory  movements  of 
said  cars,  will  be  permitted  without  disengaging  the  hooks  or  rollers  attached 
to  the  lower  ends  of  the  vertical  bars,  from  the  flange  of  the  rails,  tJie  whole 
being  arranged,  substantially  in  the  manner  described  herein. 

W.  PAYNE, 
iMte  Capt.  R.  L.  Engineers. 

No.  7147. — Improved  Winged  Metallic  Cartridges. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
method  of  enclosing  the  charge  of  powder  in  the  hollow  part  of  the  ball,  by 
slitting  its  rear  end  and  bending  in  the  parts  so  slitted,  substantially  as  herein 
described,  that  when  the  ball  is  discharged  the  parts  so  slitted  may  be  forced 
out,  t«  become  feathers  or  wings  to  guide  the  ball,  substantially  as  described. 

A.  D.  PERRY. 

No.  7148. —  Lnprovcd  process  in  the  .Manvjhcture  of  Glucose. 
What   I   claim  as   my   invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  conversion  of  corn  meal  into  a  solution  of  grape,  sugar,  or  glucose,  by  boil- 
ing the  same  under  a  pressure  greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere  in  water, 
acidulated  with  .suljihuric  aeitl,  substantially  in  the  manner  described. 

GEORGE  RILEY. 


No.  7149.  —  Improvement  in   the  consti'itction  of  Fire  Places  and  Throats  of 

Chimnies. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  con- 
sists in  constructing  chimnies  with  an  additional  flue  A,  in  the  back  of  the  fire 
place,  made  in  the  manner  and  tor  purpose  herein  fully  set  forth,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  bringing  down  of  the  main  flue  1),  of  the  cliimney  stack,  as 
above  described,  with  the  horizontal  offset  f,  at  the  top  of  the  back  of  the  fire 
place,  and  the  spaces  E,  at  the  sides,  .all  as  herein  fully  set  forth. 

CHAS.  W.  RUSSELL. 


"^  No.  71.'X). — Improvements  in  Mail  .Irlet. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  is  the  making  open  grooves  of  whatever  form, 
cast,  or  cut  in,  or  u)>on  the  large  end  ot  axle  boxes  upon  carriage  axles,  tech- 
nically known  as  mail  axles,  and  upon  axles  lor  cars  with  shf)rt  bolts,  with 
whate\  er  form  of  head,  fitted  into  the  grooves  lor  securing  the  wheels  and 
boxes  upon  such  carriage  axles,  and  upon  cars  in  tlie  place  of,  and  to  super- 
cede long  bolts,  which  are  now  in  use  for  securing  such  wheels  and  boxes. 

W.  H.  SAUNDERS. 
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\o.  7151. — Improvement  in  Coofdng  Ranges. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  (Ifsirc  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  ex- 
tending back  the.  front  boiler  rhanil)er  or  chnrabers,  \u  form  the  back  boiler 
chamber  or  chjimbers,  at  tlio  side  or  sides  ot  the  ehnated  'u^n,  suhstanlially 
as  descril;ed,  i;i  <nnibin;!ti.i:  with  the  j)artiiiitn  or  p'lrii'idns  at  ihu  side  of  the 
front  boiler  ehamlH-r  or  chambers,  and  extendiiii;-  back"  r.t'  \]\c  hdi-k  boiler 
chamber  or  chanibeis,  when  the  saidi  partition  or  (paiiitions)  is  provided  wltii 
flue  holes  at  the  si<lt;  of  the  side  itoiler  or  boilors,  and  bark  of  the  l)ack  boiler 
or  boilers,  and  leading'  to  the  flue  around  the  elevated  oven,  substantially  in 
the  manner  and  tor  the  purpose  specified. 

ynVA).   II.   STIMPSON. 

I 

,    No.  7102. —  Improvement  in  Chimney  Cups. 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  is  the  improved  ventilator,  constructed  of  a 
combination  of  a  series  of  i-xternal  plates,  a  series  of  internal  plates  and  open- 
ings, or  smoke  passajres,  arranged,  covered,  and  applied  to  a  flue,  and  mad*- 
to  operate  together,  substantially  in  tjie  manner  as  above  specified. 

j  EDWARD  WHITELEV. 

No.  7153. — Improved  Scraper  for  Removing  Snow  from  Ice. 
Having  tlius  described  ray  improvements,  I  sliall  state  my  claim  as  follows  : 
What  Iclaim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  me  by  letters 
patent,  is  an  ice  scraper,  constructed  substantially  as  above  described,  that 
is,  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  (so  tliat  in  moving  in  either  direction,  the  snow 
will  be  thrown  by  the  diagonal  sides  at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  the  scra- 
per,) and  the  base  having  guides  which  move  in  grooves  forward  in  the  ice, 
and  control  the  motions  of  the  implement,  as  herein  above  set  t'orth. 

j  NATH'L  J.  WYETH. 

No.  7154. — Improvement  in  Gas  Metres. 

What  I  clai^n  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 
the  use  of  the  four  mercurial  valve  cups,  as  described,  for  tilling  and  discharg- 
ing alternately,  the  two  meiLsuring  geometers,  as  set  forth. 

I  also  claim  the  shaft  c,  in  combinntion  with  the  levers  li,  e,  and  pall/,  for 
giving  simultaneous  movement  to  the  hands  of  tlie  dials,  the  valves,  and  the 
gasometers,  as  set  forth.  j 

J  JAS.   LONG. 

No.  7155. — Improvement  in  the  Spiral  Sprtng  Sash  Stopper. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire,  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  i=; 

the  combination  with  the  ratchet  and  click|  or  any  well  known  equivalent 
therefor,  to  arrest  the  action  of  the  sash  elevator,  of  the  spring  bolt  (li),  for 
fastening:  the  sash,  thereby  giving  double  security  against  any  disturbance  of 
the  position  of  the  .sash,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  here- 
in set  forth.  VVM.    B.  BARNARD. 

No.  7156. — Improvement  in  cutting  figures  in  Relief  on  Wood. 
Having  thus  described  my  invention,  and  exemplified  the  manner  in  which 
it  may  be  carried  into  effect,  I  wish   it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  I  do 
not  Confine  myself  to  the  precise  mechanical  devices  herein  described  lor  hold- 
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ing  the  material,  for  moving  the  carriages  to  and  fro,  tor  setting  the  cutters,  or 
for  holding  the  ra<  k,  teeth  and  bleaks,  but  Lntenil  to  rar)'  them  as  circum- 
stances may  render  expedient. 

But  what  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  bv  letters  patent,  is 
the  combination  ot  an  a<IJustable  guide  rack  with  an  adjustable  guide  block, 
to  produce  the  transverse,  m  co:nbinalion  with  the  longitudinal  motion,  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  on  wood  or  other  material,  forms  of  a  curvilinear,  zig- 
zag, or  mixed  outline,  substantially  as  hciein  .set  t'nrth. 

I  likewise  claim  'hi'  desi-  e  lor  cih'ctiiig  tliC  reversal  of  the  sliifting  lewr, 
constructed  .^nd  arranged  substantially  as  herein  set  forth,  and  < nmposril  es- 
sentidlly  ol'  the  adjustable  stops  ;:,'■),  sprin::^  (?),  detents  [k),  \  ibraling  tnune 
(F),  and  whecl.s  ■'^a   d'"\. 

J.  H.  BRl  EN. 

No.  1  \')1 .-  —  Fastening  of  Terrtts  in  Harness  Saddles. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  .'mil  desiir  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is— 
the  combination  of  an  atljustable  {tad  (B,)  and  a  terret  (C,)  with  each  other, 
and  with  one  of  the  legs  (A,)  of  a  harness  saddle-tree,  by  means  of  a  singie 
point,  so  constructetl  that  neither  the  pad  or  the  terret  can  be  turned  on  their 
axis  from  their  proper  positions,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth,  to  wit :  by 
means  of  a  re<  tangular  Oj)ening  in  each  leg  A,  of  the  saddle-tree,  with  lugs  rf, 
(i,  descending  troia  its  sides  iijr  tiie  reception  of  the  shank  f  of  a  terret  C, 
and  by  the  ears  e,  e,  rising  from  the  upper  side  of  the  pad  (B,)  that  re<>.eive 
between  them  the  end  of  the  shank  (  /',)  of  the  terret,  througli  holes,  in  which 
ears  and  terret  shank  the  rivet  (/,)  passes,  and  holds  the  three  parts  A,  B,  C, 
securely  together.  PETER   H.  COOE. 

No.  71 5S.  —  Improvement  in  vfntiUiting  Railroad  (hrs. 

What  I  claim  as  mv  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is- 
the  employment  of  jets  o\'  air  i)roduced.  substantially  in  the  manner  herein  set 
forth,  for  preventing  the  entrance  of  dust  into  railroad  cars  or  carriages  of  any 
description.  JAMES  CINNINGHAM. 


No.  7159. — Improvement  in  Furniires  for  heating  Sad  Irons. 
What  I  cl;:iin  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  >ecure  by  litters  patent,  is — 
combining  with  a  portable  funiace  of  the  usual  construction,  u  surrounding 
heating  cham])er,  provided  with  npertun-s  or  slots  to  admit  of  the  insertion 
or  removal  of  the  flaps  combined  with  tlie  dooi  cr  flap  at  top,  substantial!)  as 
described. 

I  also  claim  providing  the  said  air  heating  chamber  with  a  revolving  top, 
provided  with  a  single  small  door  or  flap,  which,  by  the  rotation,  may  be 
brought  directly  over  the  slots  in  succession,  and  the  flats  inserted  or  removed, 
julistantially  as  described. 

JOHN  T.  DAW. 

No.  7160. — Improvernent  in  coloring  Photographic  Pictures. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — - 
the  application  to  {)hotographic  pictures  taken  upon  j)aper  or  upon  any  tntns- 
parent  or  translucent  medium,  of  the  mode  of  coloring  I  havf;  described,  or 
any  other  substantjallv  the  same,  and  which  will  produce  a  similar  effect. 

A.  ('.  DAYTON. 
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No.  7161. — Improvemenls  in  Pumps  for  dee-p  Wells. 
Having  fulJy  described  my  improvements  in  pumps,  what  I  ( laim  thci:ein  as 
new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  pump 
barrel,  having  a  valve  as  described,  with  tlie  water  chamber  at  the  bottom, 
and  the  lever  at  the  top,  substantially  as  described,  so  as  to  raise  the  water  by 
elevating  and  depressing  the  barrel,  thereby  dispensing  with  i\\i  ordinary  pis- 
ton and  piston  rod,  and  avoiding  the  inconveniences  incident  thereto. 

I  NEIIEMIAH  DODGP:. 

No.  l\62.^Improvement  in  Machinery  for  making  Pill  Boxes. 

Having  invented  an  automatic  or  selt-directing  machine  of  great  value  in 
the  manufacture  of  boxes,  and  having  herein  betore  described  the  .same,  what 
therefore  I  claim  as  my  invention,  is  as  follows: 

I  lay  no  claim  to  the  particular  tools  or  reducing  cutters  wsod  in  cuttino-  the 
wood  of  a  stick,  but  what  I  do  claim  is  the  above  described  peculiar  arr:aifre- 
ment  of  two  or  more  sets  of  retftcing  cutters  api)lied  to  one  carriage  V,\s 
above  set  forth,  two  or  more  sets  of  i^'ducing  cutters,  applied  to  another  car- 
riage W,  in  a  similar  manner,  feeding  apparatus  applied  as  above  set  forth, to 
«ach  c'ltting  apparatus,  and  two  circular  saws  playing  between  and  acting  in 
concert  with  the  adjacent  opposite  cutting  apparatus  of  both  carriages  V,^W, 
the  whole  operating  together,  substantially  as  above  sjiecitied. 

I  also  claim  the  combination  of  machinery  by  which  each  of  the  circular 
saws,  or  their  puppet  heads  or  carriages,  are  alternately  moved,  first  in  one 
direction,  and  next  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  on  their  supporting  ways  ; 
the  said  machinery  consisting  of  the  arm  o',  or  ;/',  affixed  to  the  upright  shaft 
K,  the  slide  /',  and  its  projecting  pin  a})plie(l  to,  and  of  the  said  "arm,  the 
grooved  cam  plate  wi,  the  lever  or  arm  r',  connecting  rod  a',  the  pin  c^  pro- 
jecting from  the  under  side  of  the  carriage,  and  the  springs  a'-,b',  the  whole 
being  constructed  and  made  '.o  operate,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for 
the  purpose  as  therein  belore  SDecifie(j. 

ASA  FHSSENDEN. 

No.  7163. — Cultivating  SeedTIanter. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  : 

The  combination  of  the  roller  and  the  harrow  for  crushing  and  pulverizing 

the  soil,  with  the  cultivator  teeth   for  forming  tlie  furrows  and  depositing  the 

seed  ;  the  roller   preceding   the   harrcw,  and   botli    prec  .dinir  the   cultivator 


teetlh,  as  herein  set  forth. 


\VM.  FEORY. 
QKO.  A.  GROOVE. 


No;  7164. — hnprovemont  in  Air  Heating  Stoves. 
Having  thus  ftrily,  clearly,  and  exactly  described  the  nature,  construction, 
and  operation  of  my  invention  in  heating  sjoves,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new, 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  inserting  tiie  vessel  (f)  as  de- 
scribed fpr  throwing  down  jets  (,}'  i^ir  directly  upon  the  flames,  and  other 
results  of  combustion;  the  cylindrical  vessel' (/'J  being  of  lesser  diameter 
than  the  drum  (c,)  half  way'iij),  and  within  which  it  is  placed,  so  that  the 
flame  and  results  of  combustion  are  commingled  with  the  jets  of  air,  and 
more  thoroughly  consumed,  anu  are  niso  forced  to  lick  the  sides  of  the  drum 
and  thus  cause  the  greatest  possible  radiation  of  heat.  And  in  combination 
wkh  the  foregoing,  I  claim  the  pipe  (d,)  with  the  enlargement  (e,)  an  1  the 
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reservoir  (h,)  as  described,  for  carrying  a  column  of  air  through  a  pipe  led 
through  the  heart  of  the  fire,  this  pipe  being  enlarged  about  the  level  of  the 
top  of  the  fire  bowl,  so  as  to  throw  jets  of  air  athwart  the  direction  of  the 
downward  jets  before  described,  and  this  pipe  being  also  continued  up  to  a 
reservoir  on  the  top  of  the  drum,  through  perforations  in  the  top  of  which  air 
reservoir,  jets  of  heated  air,  are  continually  thrown  into  the  domestic  or  other 
apartment ;  by  which  general  constructio'h  of  this  pipe,  I  effect  a  complete, 
commingling,  consuming,  and  outward  forcing  of  the  results  of  combustion 
against  the  sides  of  the  drum,  and  at  the  same  time,  furnish  to  the  apartment 
an  agent  fur  heating  and  keeping  up  an  active  circulation  of  the  atmosphere 
in  the  room  to  which  heat  is  to  be  imparted. 

P.  GOODHUE. 

No.  7165. — Improvement  in  Regulators  for  Drawing  llollers. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  am  desirous  of  securing  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  tube  B,  lever  I),  1),  weight  C,  jointed 
bar  E,  E,  oscillating  shaft  F,  and  pinion  G,  gears  H,  I,  M,  screw  shaft  N, 
nut  O,  arms  P,  P,  with  their  belt  guides  Q,  Q,  belt  V,  cones  R,  R,  shaft  K, 
and  level  gears  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  for  changing  and  regulating  the  speed  of  the 
rolls,  for  equalizing  the  drawing  or  making  the  sliver  the  required  size,  sub- 
stantially in  tlic  manner  described  in  the  foregoing  specification. 

WHITING  HAYDEN. 

No.  7166. — Improvement  in  Oil  Presses. 

Having  thus  described  tJic  construction  and  operation  of  my  improved 
press,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  : 

First.  The  construction  and  arrangement  of  a  series  of  press  cases,  sub- 
stantially as  herein  set  forth,  each  box  fonning  or  carrying  the  follower  of  the 
one  next  above  it,  and  all  being  supported  when  not  in  action,  at  suitable 
distances  apart  by  the  offsets  on  the  guides. 

Second.  The  combination  of  the  perforated  lining  plates,  with  tlie  grooves 
or  channels  on  the  interior  of  the  press  cases,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

EDWIN  HILLS. 

No.  7167. — Improvement  in  A'oddle  Irons  for  Saw  Mills. 
What  I  claim  as  my  improvement  in  noddle  irons  for  saw  mills,  and  desire 
to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  four  pointed  knuckle, 
^th  indented  straps  and  screw  tie   bolts,  the  whole  constructed  and  arranged 
substantially  in  the  manner,  and  for  the  purposes  set  forth. 

GIDEON  HOTCHKISS. 

No.  7168. — Improvements  in  Looms  far  Weaving  Piled  Fabrics. 
What  I  claim,  therefore,  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  method  of  inserting  the  figuring  wire  (or  wires)  into  the 
open  shed,  and  withdrawing  the  same  from  under  the  woven  file  or  loops  by 
means  of  a  carrier  (or  carriers)  t )  which  one  end  of  the  figuring  wire  (or 
■wires)  is  (or  are)  attached,  when  the  said  carrier  (or  carriers)  is  so  operated, 
subsUintially  as  herein  described,  as  to  receive  a  motion  from  and  towards  the 
selvage  of  the  fabric,  to  withdraw  and  insert  the  wire, — and  towards  and  lr(  lu 
tlie  lay  to  carry  the  wire  to  tlie  open  shed,  and  when  inserted  back  against 
the  woven  part  oi'  the  fabric,  all  substantially  as  herein  described. 
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I  also  claim  combining  with  each  carrier  and  figuring  wire,  a  guide  or 
support  through  which  the  wire  passes,  substantially  as  described,  when  the 
said  guide  receives  a  motion  towards  and  from  the  lay  in  unison  with  the- 
carrier,  substantially  as  described.  I  also  claim  forming  each  rano-e  of  figur- 
ing loops  on  two  wires  introduced  from  op])ositp  sides,  and  over-lapping  in 
the  middle  with  the  lapping  ends  champered  or  oevellod,  substantially  as 
'^^^f'"^*^^^-  JOHN  JOHNSON. 


No.  li6'^.—ltnprovcni':hl  in  Gist  Iron  Car  W/ieels. 
What  I  claim  as  my  i:iiprovement,  is  the  wheel,  or  combination  of  the 
arched  support  pJat.-  K,  K,  the  curved  spoWcs  or  arms  F,  F,  and   the  curved 
plate  G,  C,  wr-.h  the  solid  or  undivided   hub  and  the  chilled  rim,  all  cast  to- 
getlier,  and  in  one  piece,  substantially  as  above  specified. 

LYMAN  KINSLEY. 

No.  1\10.— Improve raent  in  Cast  Iron  Car  Wheels. 

I  am  aware  that  a  cast  iron  wheel  with  a  hollow  felloe,  or  made  with  two 
concentric  rings  connected  at  their  sides,  and  having  a  space  between  them, 
was  invented  and  patented,  on  about  the  15th  day  of  February,  A.  D,  1838, 
by  one  Henry  R.  Dunham.  This  wheel,  however,  had  a  scries  of  strai^^ht 
•spokes,  and  a  split  or  divided  hub,  the  hub  being  connected  to  the  felloe  %y 
-such  spokes  orily.  1  do  not  claim  as  my  invention,  such  wheel  or  any  part 
thereof,  although  it  was  able  to  resist  vertical  blows  or  shocks,  better  than  a 
wheel  having  a  solid  or  single  rim  felloe,  as  usually  made,  it  has  not  the  requi- 
site power  or  strength  to  resist  the  lateral  strains  against  the  flanch  of.its  tread. 
Nor  could  it  be  cast  in  one  piece,  and  with  a  solid  or  undivided  hub  and  chilled 
rim. 

What  I  do  claina  as  my  invention,  ix  the  wheel  made  with  the  chilled  rim  a 
hollow  felloe,  or  a  support  plate  E,  extending  around  and  within  the  chilled 
rim,  a  curved  plate  C,  uniting  the  rim  and  hub,  a  series  of  curved  arms  F,  F, 
F,  &c.,  and  ah  undivided  or  unsplit  hub,  all  cast,  or  founded,  and  combined 
together  in  one  piece,  substantially  in  manner  as  above  specified. 

LYMAN  KINSLEY. 


No.  7171. — Improvement  in  the  Interior  Arrangement  of  Steam  Boilers. 

What  I  claim  herein  as  new  and  of  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  br 
letters  patent,  of  the  United  States,  is  the  troughs  (i,)  surmounting  diaphragms, 
(which  separate  the  water  space  vertically,  into  as  many  isolated  chambers,) 
and  having  sides  which  rise  higher  toward  the  outside,  in  order  to  collect  such 
water  as  oveHlows,  and  to  distribute  it  among  the  several  parts  when  the 
boiler  recoils.  SYLVANUS  KNIGHT. 


No.  7172, — Improved  I^ever  Lewis. 

And  what  I  therefore  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 

patent,  is  attaching  a  bent  lever  having  its  foot  resting  against  or  hooking  un- 

.derone  of  the  vertical  sides  of  a  stone,  to  that  same  vertical  side  of  the  stone, 

by  any  of  the  well  known  forms  of  lewis,  substantially  in  th^  manner  and  for 

the  purpose  hereinyilescribed. 

THOMAS  LIDGERWOOD. 


^ 


No.  7173. — Improvement  in  the  Gauge  for  Water  Casks. 
What  I  claim  as  my  original  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  pa- 
tent, is  the  combination  of  the  joints  or  rods  E,  E,  with  the  piece  A,  C,  D, 
scale  F,  and  piece  B,  C,  D,  in  the  manner  set  forth. 

JOHN   MAIUHART,  Jr. 

i  I 

No.  7174. — Improve  men*  in  FlounJi^  .MiUs. 

Having  thus  described  the  manner  in  which  I  construct  my  improved  flour 
bolting  machine,  and  the  operations  thereof,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and 
desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  manner  herein  stated,  in  which  I  have 
arrangeil  and  combined  the  spouts  i,J,  k,  /,  and  tubes  61,  62,  63,  64,  &.C.,  and 
their  slides  c,  c,  f,  c,  &c.,  with  each  other,  and  with  the  bottom  of  c^t'st  B,  and 
with  tlie  boxed  conveyers  F,  and  L,  by  which  comj)lete  control  is  obtained 
over  the  quality  of  the  flour  passed  into  the  packing  chest,  and  als.  to  give  a 
similar  control  over  the  quality  and  (piautily  of  the  flour  carri-.d  from  B,  into 
L,  to  be  returned  through  f  to  the  flour  elevators,  substantially  as  before 
described. 

I  claim  the  manner  in  which  I  have  arri>n;jjed  and  combined  spouts  k,  /, 
pipes  6,  6,  &.f^.,  and  their  slides  r,  r,  f,  &.c,,  with  each  oth^-r,  and  with  B,  F, 
L,  and  M,  and  O,  with  F,  and  F,  with  CJ,  and  H,  by  which  the  flour  and  bran 
are  mingled  in  any  desired  proportions,  and  passed  together  into  H,  so  as  to 
give  complete  control  o\er  the  action  and  jnoducts  of  H,  and  to  prevent  the 
choking  or  filling  up  of  the  me:>hes  of  the  bolting  cloth,  substantially  us  before 
described.  I  claim  also  the  manner  in  which  I  have  combined  spout  d,  with 
the  bottom  of  I,  and  top  of  L,  and  g,  with  the  bottom  of  L,  and  the  burrs,  so 
as  to  pass  to  the  burrs  such  portion  of  middliugs  as  require  regrinding,  sub- 
stantially as  before  described. 

And  while  I  do  not  claim  as  my  invention,  the  separate  parts  of  my  bolting 
machinery,  taken  individually,  I  do  claim  as  new,  and  of  my  invention,  tlie 
manner  of  combining  and  arranging  those  parts,  substantially  as  before  de- 
scribed, so  that  entire  co.-.trolis  given  over  the  process  of  bolting,  and  it  is 
made  one  entire  and  continuous  action,  and  by  machinery,  by  which  any  de- 
sired portion  of  the.  flour  in  the  first  bolting  chest  B,  is  passed  through  i,  or 
through  ?,  and  j,  into  the  packing  chest ;  and  any  portion  thereof  passed 
through  k,  or  /.  into  L,  and  thence  through  /,  with  the  flour  from  1,  through 
«,  to  the  elevators,  and  any  portion  at  the  miller's  discretion,  passed  through 
d,  6,  &c.,  into  F. 

And  the  flour  unbolted  from  M,  the  flour  from  6,  6,  &.C.,  and  the  bran  from 
O,  mingled  and  passed  together  in  any  proportions  through  (J,  into  I,  and  H, 
and  then  thoroughly  bolted  and  separated  without  any  choking  of  the  meshes 
of  the  bolt,  the  bran  passed  off  through  J,  and  the  offal  through  h,  in  any  re- 
quired condition,  the  middling  forced  through  d,  into  L,  and  from  thenc*- 
through  g,  to  the  burrs  to  be  reground,  while  l-he  flour  is  forced  through  c,  intn 
L,  imd  meeting  with  the  flour  passed  into  L,from  /,  with  it  carried  through  /', 
to  the  flour  elevators.  '  A.  F.  MENEFEE.    • 

No.  7175. — Improvement  in  Ahdominal  Supporters. 

Having  thus  explained  my  invention,  I  claim  this  abdominal  supporter,  con- 
structed with  the  bodice  .\,  as  described,  in  ( onibin.ition  with  tin-  trunk  h(»se 
D,  in  the  manner  described,  or  in  any  other  manner,  substantially  the  same 
for  the  purpose  set  forth  '  MARY  W.  O'MEARA. 
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No.  7 '76. — Improved  Afe'hod  of  Ope  nit  in^  Lock  Bolts. 
What  I   claim  as  cny  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  if 
operating  by  means  of  reeij-rocating  ilides,  a  vibrating  lover  provided  with  a 
boll   at  one  end,  and  projecting  from  the  back  face  of  the  lock,  substantially 
as  described.  j  TIIOS.  SLAIGHT. 

No.  7177. — Imvrore/ncnt  in  Brakes  for  Carriages. 
Having  described  my  improvement*,  ;ill  that  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and 
desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  l)ie  con^ibination  and  arrangement  of  the 
suspended  toothed  or  notched  bar  K,  stnple  N,  spring-hook  rod  Q,  connecting 
rod  H,  and  plate  (),  for  actuating  and  locking  the  rubbers  against  the  pe- 
ripheries of  the  wheels,  and  unlocking  the  same  in  passing  over  plains,  by  the 
action  of  the  horses,  as  described  and  represented. 

I  WILLIAM  T.  WELCH,  Jr. 

No.  717S. — Machines  for  rrii'urr'  Inrrc'fsed  ISvist  in  (kitfinir  Rifes. 
Having  thus  fully,  clearly,  and  ex.idly  dtMribed  the  nature,  construction, 
and  operation  of  our  invention,  what  we  cl.iim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to 
.secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  jointing  the  guide  (/,  ?,  ?,  i,)  in  combination 
with  the  chord  piece  (?/',)  for  sustaining  it  in  position  (or  their  equivalents)  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  guide  as  bent,  when  operated  upon  by  the  aforcsaia 
lugs,  or  screws,  or  their  .  quivalents,  a  rocking  motion  ;  making  the\|)oint  of 
attachment  to  the  traversing  bar,  or  otli-r  si.nilar  contrivance,  describe  a  curve 
with  reference  to  the  bed  which  traverst.^  beneath,  thereby  compellin"-  the 
point  of  attachment  to  the  traversing  bar,  or  its  equivalent,  'o  recede  in  a 
gradually  increasing  ratio,  (accompanied  by  ;;n  equivalent  increased  Telocity 
ot  the  r(',tary  head,)  from  the  axis  of  the  mandrel,  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
an  increnirig  or  decrc.ising  twist  to  the  groove  in  the  bore,  aiter  the  manner, 
substantially  xis  herein  described.  EDWIN   WILLIAMS. 

I  JAMES   CELIJERTSON. 

No.  7179. — Improved  Method  of  ^Ipplyinfr  Fusible  Metal  to  Boilers. 
Having  thus  described  my  protected  safety  iusible  plug,  what  I  claim  therein 
as  iicw,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  inserting  the  fusible  metal  in 
a  perforated  c.ip  which  i^  protruded  through,  and  screwe'i  into  ;in>  slieet  of 
the  fir(  or  Hue  surfiee  of  the  boiler,  sub--tantial!y  as  herein  set  furth,  in  such 
manner  that  liie  bottom  of  tiie  cap  is  exposed  directly  to  IJie  action  oiUieheat, 
the  fusible  metal  within  the  cap  closing  the  cud  of  the  tube  through  which  the 
Steam  rushes,  to  giva  warning  whcji  the  metal  melts. 

i:i)\VAiiD  H.  ASHCROFT. 


No.  71S0.  —  hnprovemi^vt  in  Lvn:r,s  for  i^^arini:^  piled  Fiihri(  s. 
What  I  (■' liui  as  my  invention,  and  dr>ire  to  sei  ure  b\   h-t'eis    patent,  is— 
Eirsl.     Cuttin--   tin-    l-.>,ts  in    tiie    gi''Mr,r,l  wi;-  ,    us  iliech.iii    !•-  woven,  by 


liie,;ris  o!"  ,,  \-i-c:\)i'  I  ■.\:v.\>j;  knil'e.  e  'iiiliiied  '.vitji  tlie  we;,\!;.g  p,tr!>  ofthepow- 

li'Ti  in  ('  ■^crii't.'l. 

''n,;-    knn"''    ('/;■    e:;"inL:    tI;C  loc^ps,  3 

I  'I'i'-ig   wires, 


LT  lo'^iu.  ;;i.i  .i[if,-,i' -d  s"b'-' .ni'iidls 
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Third.  Combining  with  the  reciprocating  knife  for  cutting  the  loops,  bev- 
eled or  wedge  formed  guides  jdaced  near  the  selvage  of  the  cloth,  substan- 
tially as  herein  described,  for  guiding  the  knife  at  the  commencement  of  the 
cut,  as  described.        .  ^ 

Fourth.  Combining  with  the  reciprocating  knife  for  cutting  the  loops,  a 
trough  mto  which  the  wires  tall  from  the  cut  pile,  and  a  second  trough,  into 
^  which  tliey  are  successively  transferred,  substantially  as  herein  described, 
l  Fifth.  Combining  with  tJie  second  trough,  into  which  the  wires  are  trans 
ferred,  chains  with  pr(.jecting  wings  or  spurs,  substantially  as  herein  described, 
for  taking  tlie  wires  in  succession  from  the  said  trough,  and  transferring  them- 
to  a  wire  box  attached  to  the  lay,  substantially  as  herein  described. 

And  lastly.  Guiding  and  supporting  the  looping  wires  as  they  are  introdu- 
ced under  the  warps  by  means  of  slots  or  notches  in  the  dents,  substantiaUy 
as  herein  described. 

I  MERTOUN  C.  BRYANT. 

No.  llSi.—Iinproveimnt  in  Machines  for  planing  Ornamental  Mouldings. 
I  do  not  claim  to  have  invented  or  improved  upon  any  plan  of  a  planing 
machine  whatever,  neither  do  I  claim  to  be  the  inventor  of  any  plan  of  a  ma- 
chine for  forming  ornamental  mouldings  by  a  scraping  process  in  which  only 
one  gauge  and  one  scraper  are  used  in  ciunbination  with  a  tool  frame  or  car- 
riage, which  has  only  a  vertical  motion.  „ 

But  what  I  do  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  method 
of  using  two  scrapers,  one  in  advance  of  the  other,  in  combination  with  a 
single  gauge. 

I  also  claim  the  method  of  using  the  univetsal  joint,  in  combination  with 
le  swivel  carriage  and  two  gauges,  the  same  being  constructed,  arrano-ed 
and  operated  essentially  as  above  set  forth  and  described.  " 

JOHN   B.  H.  CHATAIN.  ' 


No.  1182.— Improvement  in  Machines  for  making  Hat  Bodies. 
What  we  claim  as  our  improvement,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  of  the  rotating  brush  for  throwing  the  fibres^  with  the  cards 
which  take  the  fibres  from  the  feed  rollers,  and  sepr.rate  and  prepare  them, 
and  with  the  trunk  which  guides,  and  the  exhausted  lormer  on  which  the  fi- 
bres are  deposited,  substantially  as  herein  described. 

EDWARD   F.   CONDIT. 
;  ALFRED  TAYLOR. 

No.  718.3. — Improvement  in  Weighing  lYamc;. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desir*-  to  secure  bv  Ic;1;ms  jiatent,  is— 
the  manner  of  constructing  the  poi;able  iV;tme  for  i|,e  .e.de  Iximi,  ,;s  set' forth, 
said  frame  consisting  esse.utially  of  the  hinged  beam  c.  ni-,ve,ihlt*  M)»i:  i;.rd  / 
and  platform  cr,  these  parts  being  arranged  and  com'nii.ed,  sidjst.inliJ'v  as  .eu 
^o""^-  -  •  CHARLES   DOWNER. 

^o.l\H-X.  —  ]mprorcd  .l^pcra'uF  for  T,'h^  riu^j;  E.x.'y.  ■ 


What  1  cl;u!U    :>  n,\  i.-ivei.:;   ri,  ; 
ihe  herein  di  - T'J-'f.j  in'  *::rif! 


I"'    (li   v;;,.     I',    <,.    1,,,.    Il  ,     |,     (,.^^    ,,.j((  .|._    . 

"I   ;i!;:i:;.i>:<.; '.e  A.  1-- !■,  miiji^c!  ;i  ^  l;;l'.i::g  V.  t.  :j;ht 
operated  by. an  auju  labie  cr>;(:le,  tu'j>t;::ri  A\\  .  ^  ii.'ie;-)  v'  ;:,  .-j. 
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N>-.  TlSo.  —  Imp  rare, lie  nt  in  Tools  Jur  preparing  Iluhfor  Bores. 
Ilavin;,' thus  dcscribcci  llie  coiijlriu.tion  arul  operation  of  ray  improved  hub 
cxcHvat<;r,  what  I  clitiin  as  my  inveiilioii,  ami  desire  to  seciiro  by  letters  pa- 
tent, is  ih«;  coij-slruftion  of  tli.'  iinplHincnt  or  tool  ;ib  >vt;  described  and  repre- 
sented by  tlie  accouipimyini,'  drawinjj^s,  (u:  excavating' or  cutting'  out  the  ends 
of  h</.bs  of  caniat^^i:  a-iij  otJici  wheels  h\  hand,  for  the  reception  of  the  ordi- 
nary wh<'el  boxes  and  Inieh'  piii>,  the  .tiUer  P  P',  beini,^  made  to  recede  from 
Die  centre  of  tlie  hub  simiiltaneo'a>ly  wit}i  the  operation  of  cuttincf  the  excava- 
tion in  concentric  circles,  by  ijie  (■om})inf.d  and  .-simultaneous  action  of  the 
screw  (J,  and  nut  H,  in  connection  witli  tin-  leeessed  bar  A,  and  handles  B, 
B,  transverse  b,ir  J,  and  box  N,  arr-inLTed  .md  f)j)eratinjjf  in  the  manner  and 
for  the  p.irpose  sc  t  J  .MJi.  |  SAMUKL   FAHRNEY. 

No.  7IS<i. —  huprovun' :i!  in  Abdoniinnl  Supporters. 

What  1  claiiu  as  my  invention,  aii-l  doire  to  s«c-,ire  by  letters  patent,  is — 
two  short  elasiic  anus  S  shape  d,  coii'ieoted  with  other  parts  of  a  supporter, 
'with  a  pad  upon  each  end,  one  pad  tf»  rest  upon  tii^-  short  ribs  behind  the  curve 
aii<i  free  from  the  spine,  while  the  other  rests  upon  the  flat  plate  of  the  os  illi- 
um,  '  arh  S  plali-  bein^^  united  at  the  middle  to  a  lonir  clastic  arm,  by  a  mor- 
tise allowint^  n<»  motion  but  thai  of  shdiiit^  in  and  out;  the  loni^  arm  and 
short  arm  alwiiys  rro:>sing  at  rii^ht  aiiii-lcs  tlirou^di  the  mortise. 

Set-ondlv.  I  claim  the  invention  of  two  lons^  elastic  arms, in  coimection  with 
oilier  parts'  of  a  sui)porter,  and  v.  itfi  tin-  S  sh.t]>ril  .irras,  by  a  mortise  and  screw 
boh,s  ;  tliese  arms  so  cut  as  when  laid  upon  a  Mat  surface,  that  the  ed^e  will 
be  convex,  then  (V'nca.ve,  liiid  then  s;niii;hi.  and  i'ormeil  -o  as  to  set  flat  upon 
the  person,  rising  above  the  hips  with  a  point  ol"  rest  about  one-third  of  its 
len<^h  trom  the  back,  and  t'allini^  down  in  front  to  a  pad,  and  by  so  adjustinp^ 
tht'  shape  of  the  iiru'is  and  point  of  rest,  as  to  pre^s  directly  upon  the  hernial 
rin^s,  a;.d  lift  up  th<'  abdominnl  contents  towariJ  the  top  of  the  hips. 

'I'hirdlv.  A  <iipnotirr  pail  <o  toriae*!  a>  to  be  thicker  on  tlie  inside,  n'-ar  its 
lowi-r  and  <mter  edire  at  the  }>oint  of  termination  or  lo^er  fasteninfTto  it,  of 
the  long  elastic  arms,  mi  a<  to  press  directly  on  the  hernial  rings,  the  lower 
outer  edges  beii^g  cut  so  as  to  follow  tlie  course-  ot  the  grainj^  and  the  lower 
etlge  yoked  or  Cut  ron\  ex,  to  ^o  abcne  the  os  pubes,  thus  acting  upon  all 
those  parts  occunieil  bv  the  alxjomiu.il   rintr<. 

^  S.  S.  FITCH. 

No.  71S7. — Improrchu'iit  in  S>:cd  PlaTifrrs. 
I  claim  the  levers  constructed  with   their  ends  k,  in  the  manner  substanti- 
ally as  des^-ribed,  to  prevent  the  slide?  from  being  actuated  when  the  motion 
of  the  wheel  h  reversed.  .  JOHN  P.  GROSHEN. 

No.  71^8.  — //>i;v/o?-( ,,«»«/  //(  I fuistins  .Machines. 
What  I  claim  as. my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 
the  twist  break,  whether  constructed   as  ^et   forth,  or  in   any  othe;  way,  sub- 
sfantTrflly  the  same,  and  whatever    the  nature    or  purpose    of    tlie    machine   to 


-«-hich  it  may  be  attached. 


I 


SANDY  HARRIS. 


N,:.  "tiH'.'.-P.occss  i>/tuUinir  India  Rubber  Cloih. 
Wn.it  we  do  ci.dm  i>  the  new  or  improved  proc»-ss    of  applvini;  and  fixinjj 
Xubbt;r  to  cloth  by  means  of  rollers  ;  the  said  improved  process  bcin<j  a  ccm- 
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bination  of  the  method  of  spreading  the  rubber  by  the  pressure  of  rollers,  and 
the  method  of  grinding  and  fixinir  it  at  the  same  time,  a^in^t  and  into  the 
substance,  of  tlie  cloth,  all  as  specified.  FRANCIS  D.   HAY'WARD. 

JOHN  C.  BICKTORU. 

No.  7190. — Tinprovrd  method  of  employing  the  Exhaust  Steam. 

WTiat  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters   patent,  is .'* 

the  nmning  the  exhaust  pipe  into  the  main  steam  pipe,  curving  it,  and  provi- 
ding it  with  an  aperture  and  valve,  substantially  as  herein  described,  by  which 
the  current  of  steam  from  the  boiler  has  a   tendency  to   open  the  valve   at  in-  . 
tervals,  and  draw  into  the  steam  j)ipe  a  portion  of  the  exhaust  steam. 

GEO.  H.  HOAGLAND. 

No.  7191. — Improx'cment  in  Cooking  Stoves. 

What  I  claim  therein  as   new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 

making  the  Iront  piirt  of  what  is  usually  an  open  flue  under  [ho  oven,  t()  con- 
sist of  a  hot  air  chamber  (dj  as  des<"ribed,  and  the  rear  part  ol  tlie><auie  ; 
and  also  the  spa(  e  at  the  back  of  the  oven  to  consist  o\'  reverting-  thies,  by 
compelling  the  draft  to  pass  over  the  top  of  the  oven  down  back  comer  diving 
flues,  reaching  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  stove,  and  then  lick  under  the-  oven 
and  around  the  division  plate,  between  these  divinp:  flues  and  the  discharge 
flue;  thus  prolonfjine:  the  coeitact  of  the  heat  with  tlie  back  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal positions  of  the  oven,  and  equalizini,^  the  distribution  of  the  heat  a«4 
flame,  .so  as  to  make  the  oven  look  well  from  all  directions. 

HOSEA  H.  HUNTLEY. 

No.  l\m.— Improved  Beaters  in  Hide  Handling  Cylinders. 

What  I  claim  as  new  antl  of  my  invrnti(>n,  and  de-ire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  :  — 

First.  Tlie  wheel  havhig  buckets  diagonally  across  the  surf.-.re,  alternately 
from  riglit  to  left,  ajul  loft  to  right.  .     " 

Second.   The  rollers  or  slats  in  combination  with  the  chamber,  substantially 
/m  the  mnnner  and   tor  tii<-^  purposi-  sfH   forth. 

.lAMES  R.  INMS. 

'  No.  IWL— Improve nirnt  in  Doubk  Oven  Cooking  Stoves. 

1.  Wha:    I   elai:a  as  my  invention,  and    desire   to  secure  by  letters    j)atent 
!S  the  moveable  flue  (/,)  tor  dividini:  the  oven  intotwr.  parts,  as  above  specilied! 

2.  i  also  chum,  lorming  an  aperture  in  the  division  plate  (a,)  between  the 
Iront  boilciN,  to  protect  it  from  the  intense  heat  of  the  fire,  and  to  supply  air 
lor  combustion  as  .iescribed.  JAMES  M'GKEGtJR,  Jr. 

No.  ll^H.— Improved  Ccnfrifuiral  Propeller. 
\Mi.it   I   claiiii,  therefore,  as   my  invention,  and   desire  to  secure   by  letters 
paUnt,  is— the  jxcalKir  (Hirve  g\\i-n  \n  the  propeller  bl. ides  :is  h-rcin  set  forth,* 
to  counteraci  the  ten(h-ncy  of  the  een!riju<:;;|  t,,jve  to  dcflMt  the  issninL,^  wa'er 
oblitpiciy  to  the  ;;xis  of  ih(.  pro))e!!c:-. 

JOHN   WILEIAM  NYSTROM. 


No.  l{^.K).—I,nprorev  metlvod  of  for  in', ig  S.'ort  M  hi!  T,ihr'. 


.'i:a  'is  oMr  in'  en;i 


'J  J 

VK  ..III}  'lesir' 


••:cni':  Dv  '  i  e;s  o.ttcr 


f 


■'  3 


J.' 


1^6 
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the  metiiod  of  forming  r^hect  rncUl  tubes,  &c.  upon  a  mandrel,  supported  by 
and  obtaininjT  its  revolution  trom  these  rollers,  one  (or  more)  of  which  are 

adjufitahle,  substantiUiv  in  the  manner  herein  ^*^*<;"bed. 
■'  '  WM.  OSIRANDER. 

WM.  WEBSTER. 

>;o.  iv^ii.—  isp.  of  the  Oxide  of  Tin  in  the  Manufacture  of  India  Rubber. 

-Havin.r  drscribed  the  nature  of  my  invention,  together  with  the  best  mode 
of  man-^tm  tunn^  the  same,  I  hereby  declare,  that  I  do  not  claim  the  com- 
bi«v'C  of  ochies,  or  pipt-  clay  with  India  rubber,  nor  submittmg  rubber  to 
hi^'h  I'fT.t,  nor  mixing  sulphur  v/ith  rubber.  i 

"Wh"t  1  do  claim  as  m-.^invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  coniSinuHr  rubber  with  tin  as  s.t  forth,  ruid  the  combination  of  these  with 
sulphur  and  Tieat  ;  whciT-by,  I  produ(  e  a  fai)ric  having  a  black  surface,  and 
which  is  capable  of  withstanding  all  tht  elements  which  distinguish  vulca 
nized  from  otfier  preparations  of  rubber.  ^^^^   PRIDHAM. 


No.  1191  .—Laprovemenl  in  Steering  Apparatus. 

I  am  aware,  tbat  a  screw  placed  athwart  siiips,  nnd  acting  upon  a  turning 
and  travelling  nut,  attach.-d  directly  to  the  tillei  or  its  equivalent  on  tne 
rudder  head,  has  been  empkye.'  for  the  purpose  of  steering  vessels  ;  I  there- 
fil«,  do  nt)t  claim  the  invention  of  that  arrangement.  i  - 

!n  inv  apparatus,  I  introduce  the  lever,  fior.  4,  for  the  purpose  of  moving 
the   rudder  with  the   san:-   length   of  tiller   throuirh   a   given  space,  ^%th  less 
turns  of  the  wheel,  than  ran  be  done  in  any  other  way  with  the  same  pitch 
of  screw*,  by  which  I  obviate  a  great  objection  in  former  apparatus  for  steer- 
inff      To  wit:   the  want  of  command  over  the  rudder,  by  reason  ot  the  great 
numbers   of  turns   of  th*^  wheel,  or  the  orreat  friction   produced  by  increasing 
th*^  pitch  of  the  .screw.     These  being  the  only  two  modes  used  by  former  in- 
ventors for  obtaining  this  vel,)city  in  the  imprcvt    ..^nt  of  tW'  rudder,  to  wit  : 
skortenin^  the  tiller,  or  increasing  tlie  pitr'..  of  the  screw.      In  my  apparatus 
any  required   velocity  in  tne  movement  of  the   rudder  mi-.y  oe  obtauied  with 
the  same  length  of  the  tiller,  by  dimi:  isaing  or  inrreasuig  the  length  of  my 
lever,  without  in-reasmT  the  pil^h  of  ti.e  screw.  ;.>  ..ureasing  the  pitch  ot  the 
screw,  or  .shortening  the  tiller,  makes  it  operate   ..tilily  and  unnatur.dly.      And 
in  fact    I  am  enabled  by  the  introduction  of  the  le\er,  to  obt.v.n  that  particulai 
OombinPtion  of  power 'an'l  velocity  which_  the  exigency  of  all  occasions  may 
demand  in  an  apparatus  for  .<teenni   v.  •  el  .  ,      ,    . 

••Therefore,  what  1  claim  ;.  -  mv  invt  .<  ,  a  A  desire  to  secure  by  letter^ 
patent,  is  attaching  tlte  i.ut  aii.'(i  upon  I,  lie  ^.'rew  to  an  mlerpoMng  ley...r 
ar  :"red  ^.ilKiaiiUallN  i]-  her-m  ch-cnoed,  in  wl:<h  arrangement  I  am  enabled 
with  "the  sji.ie  pitch  of  screw,  and  the  same  :.umber  o\  rcvohitions  ot  die 


"ft-heel,  to  move  the  rudder  through  a 


ar"-er  an    th.in  in  the  old  apparatus. 

P.  P.  Ql TMBY. 


><;,,    7H)S. — Impr'V'i.ichf  in  Punipi^for  S/i!p>,  ^t. 

WTiat  '  claim  as  mv  inxentio.i,  and   <iesir<    to  <i-rv.rv  by  leiters  patent,  is— 

Corahinrn'T  the  pump  barrel  o\  su(  tion  .iiups  in  which  are  placed  the  checTc 

or  stop  valve  and  tlie  piston,  \Mth    the  supply  pipe  or  pipes,  by  means  ot  ajj 

exhaust  cuainbei  into  which   tiic  \Nater  llovs  by  annosplieric  pressure,  and 

1     . 
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from  which   it  runs  by  gravity  into  the  pump  barrel,  substantially  as'aeid  for 
the  purpose  specified. 

;^  I  also  claim,  in  the  combination  next  above  specified,  making  a  lateral  hole 
through  the  pump  barrel,  and  communicating  with  the  exhaust  chamber,  sub- 
stantially in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  specified. 

}ft  1  also  claim  combining  with  the  exhaust  chamber,  which  unites  the  pump 
barrel  and  the  supply  pipes,  and  interposed  between  tl^sp,  a  strainer,  sieve 
or  filter,  substantially  as  described,  and  for  the  purpose  speeified. 

FRANKLIN  RANSOM. 


\ 


No.  7199. — Improvement  in  Chum  Dasfiers. 

What  I  claim  in  the  foregoing  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  whirls  with  the  revolving  frame 
dasher ;  the  several  members  being  arranged  and  constrticted  substantially  in 

NATHANIEL  ROUTZAHN. 


the  manner  herem  set  forth. 


No.  7200. — Improved  movemerhi  of  the  Pointing  Dies  in  Spike  Machines. 

Having  thus  described  my  improvements,  I  shall  stat  my  claims  as 
follows : 

What  I  claim  as  iny  invention,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  me  by  letters 
patent,  is  operating  the  ciirved  dies  for  pointing  a  spike,  by  setting  them  in  the 
adjacent  ends  of  two  sets  of  toggles  arranged  with  the  cam  projections  o',  p'^ 
and  guiding  blocks  q',  /,  and  the  whole  operating,  substantially  as  herein 
above  described.  EDMUND  SAWYER. 

No.  7201. — Improvementin  Machines  for  Sawing  Marble. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  is  as  follows,  that  is  to  say:    I  claim  the 
combination   of  mechanism  applied    to   the   sprocket  wheels,  endless  chajn, 
■windlasses  and  suspension  chains  of  tlie  saw  frame  :  the  said  combination  being 

\  for  the  purpose  of  gradually  lowering  the  gang  of  saws  in  the  proportion  re- 
quired, as  the  sawing  process  progresses.  This  coiuuination  consists  of  the 
train  of  mechanism  which  is  applied  to  the  lower  sprocket  wheel  shaft,  or 
axle  6,  and  the  driving  shaft,  and  intervenes  between  the  two,  and  is  actuated 
by  the  revolutions  of  the  driving  shaft ;  ^aid  train  of  mechanism  consistmg  of 
the  tooth  gear  a,  pinion  c,  gear  wheel  e,  endless  screw  f  beveled  wheel  A, 
pinion  t,  and  ratchet  -wheel  /,  together  with  the  pawl  z',  arm  m,  connecting  rod 

^  n,  slotted  plate  o,  rocker  shaft/?,  crank  q,  screw  t,  screw  nut  u,  washers  v,  w;, 
cranks  t,  and  2,  and  connecting  rod  y,  as  above  specified ;  not  meaning  to 
claim  as  any  part  of  the  same,  the  crank  /',  click  A/,  and  ratchet  wheel  i',  ex- 

•  cept  in  their  coHibination  therewith,  and  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  a  person 
•to  rrdse  or  lower  t}ie  gang  of  saws,  by  applying  his  hand  to  the  crank,  it  being 

understood,  that,  vthcn  these  last  contrivances  are  not  used,  the  wheel  e,  must 

be  firmly  fixed  to  i'^^axis  and  not  placed  loosely-fhereon,  as  it  is  when  such 

"contrivances  are  emjjloyed, 
%     I  also  claim  the  em'pbymcnt  of  the  two  a'-msy,  t^',  extended  in  opposite 

directions,  above  and  below  their  rocker  ohaft  p,  and  used  in  the  manner 
I  and  for  the  purpose  as  speci^ed. 
f     I   also  claim  the  vibratory  tjjbular  watering  apparatus  v\\  n\  o\p\   and 

*  mechanism  combined  with  it,  said  mechaiiism'consisting  nf  connecting  rod 
p2,  pulley  q,  endless  band  r^,  and  pulley  >^,  for  givii.g  \o  it,  a  reciprocating 
movement  over  the  gang  of  saws  and  stone  as  spi(  ificd. 

ALBERT  H.  TINGLEY. 
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«  *  No.T20*2. — Improvement  m  Cast  Iron  Car  Wheels. 
I  do  not  claim,  that  the  invention  above  (it-scribed,  is  an  improvement  in  the 
form  of  any  part  of  railroad  wheeN,  than  that  contained  between  the  hub  .md 
the  rim.  '  But  what  I  do  claim  as  lay  invent'on,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
letter'^  patent,  is  the  projectincf  rib^,  in  (f>mbination  with  the  corrugated  disk, 
in  the  manner  and  lor  the  purposes  heruin  »et  torth. 

ASA  WHITNEY. 

No.  7-203.— B//n(?  S!ni  Operator. 
I  do  not  claim  the  construction  of  the  bevel  wheels,  or  the  moveable  joint 
as  my  invention,  as  they  have  been  hereloiore  used  and  are  old  devices,  nor 
do  I  wish  to  confine  myself  to  the  })reci>e  mechanical  arranp^ement  herein 
specified,  as  slight  alterations  may  be  iiKule  therein,  without  varying  the  prin- 
ciple of  my  invention.  ) 

What  I  claim,  is  the  coinbina»i":i  of  the  bevel  wheels,  and  tlic  moveable 
joint,  essentially  in  the  manner  and  i'oi  llie  piirposes  herein  described. 

DAVID  R.  WILLIAMS. 


No.  12Q\.»—Imiiriv:cii\iiU  in  Artificial  Legs. 

Having  described  the  nature,  character^  and  action  of  my  artificial  leg, 
what  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  me  in  this 
application,  is  the  exclusive  privilege  oi  making  artificial  skeleton  legs  oi  thin 
metalHc  ribs  or  plates,  and  rings  or  hoops  united  together  by  rivets,  or  other 
suitable  fastenings,  substantially  in  tlie  iiiaiuier  herein  set  forth,  irrespective 
of  any  particular  combination  with  otlier  parts  connected  therewith. 

It  GEO.  W.  YEKGER.     - 

No.  7205. — Improvement  in  .Ippnratiia  Jor  receiving  and  transferring  to  ihe 
pile  sheets  of  paper  from  Prijitiitg  Presses  and  Paper  Machines. 

I  claim  and  desire  to  secure  fty  letters  patent,  the  above  described  device, 
viz:  the  cylinder  c'r^,  cr,  in  combination  with  the  rollers  a,  a,  and  the  bands 
marked  o,  or  any  device,  substantially  the  same,  (the  above  named  "  fly ^  not 
being  included)  for  receiving  the  prirtte<l  sheets  from  printing  niacliines  or 
printing  presses,  uj)on  a  curved  or  cylindrical  surface,  and  by  means  of  said 
curved  or  cylindrical  surface,  transfernnir  them  with  their  printed  sides  up- 
wards, to  the  pile,  or  the  table  provided  to  receive  them. 

f      I  also  claim  the  device  embcHlicd  in  the  combination,  consisting  of  the  screws 
/,  /,  the  pawl  m,  m,  the  lever  rj,  the  part  hf,  the  click  />,  the  wheels    r,  r,  r', 
and  the  tables  rf,  d,  or  any  device,  substantially  the  same,  tor  lowering  the 
pile  of  sheets,  the  accumulation  ol  siieets  upon  said  pile  governing  the  "pe-  ^ 
ration  as  aforesaid.  ■  ISAAC   ADAMS,      jj 

,  I  b 

No.  1-206. — Improve i/irnt  in  Brirk  Presses.  ^ 

What  I    claim  Uierein  as   new,  and   fjr  which    I  desire  to   secure  jc;ier3, 
patent,   i<  :  .  ^ 

Fir>t.    The  employment  of  the  ino'^jvcd  roller  (t;,)  turning  indepeiul' .;"  of;, 
the   wheels  on  which   it   is  borne,  aiiU    lorininLC   a    guiding   carriage    i»'r  the 
moulds,  substantially  in  the  manner,  and  tor  the  purpose  set   lo^i. 

I   also  claim   the  stop   or  wtiglued   <.at-.h-!'j\er,  for  guiding  B^e  mo-iIds  in 


entering  uiidtr  the  gratin 


(r 
o' 


COLLINS  B.  BAKER. 
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T         ul  ^^^^'-^J^P^^'-'^^f  in  Balloons  and  their  Apptnd^es 

grapnels,  either  fo  lanTor  wat'er  .n*f  V^'  application  of  elastic  ropes  to 
tirely  of 'elastic  ma  erial  or  b  'ntr.H  '^  '^'''''  ^P'^  "^^3"  ^'  ^«™ed  en- 
spring  in  its  lengS.  '         ^  ^'^troducng  some  elastic  material,  or  metal  ' 

^^t  1  ttpHeS^ri:^^^^^  ^:  :^.;t;i:^T  ^"  '^'  ^'  ^'  ^> 

retams  a  position  parallel  to  its  se^t  ^  '^^  '^"'"'^  '^  "'«*'°"» 

HUGH  BELL. 

^^-  '^'^^8— Improvement  in  Filters. 

CHAS.  D.  BIRDSEYE. 

^^'  '^2(^— Method  of  connecti^ig  the  Sections  of  Gold  Washers  ' 

the  rods  x  K/.heCi;rl  ;t7  jh/S'rT  ^''^^'r^;';/™  4 

•nannerand  for  the  purpose  above  set  forth.  '    ''  ^"bstanfaliy  m  the 

RUSSEL  BARTON. 
WL».  r   1  •  ^t'  '^^*'— ^"'/"'«'"nf'^  in  Exercising  Chairs. 

«ec.i„7  the  ™v*  brapr„T„'dT "^  tt'  "  '"""'  ''^  ''"*"  ?="""-  -  "„- 
ti.Ilv  as  herein  set  forZ  whereby  £e  trT^"',  f  '^^f't''''  """'  '"''"^ 
tHJually  balanced  that  he  cS^rock^h  m  Jf  ,„  =".'''*?'.  f 'h' ,«tter  can  be  »o 

■     I  also  claim  the  adjus.rbirsetfX  ,it  i^h'"'^  *' '"^'l'*'*  ^"^^^^ 
the  tnoveable  apron,  ^i^s.n,.^l1iT:."i::;'^r^.'Z';:^'^^^^ 

SOLOMON  CHAPIN. 
No,  7211.-M^„,,^„,  ,•„  Shs,  Pipes  for  cor,.eying  Heated  air  and  Gaus 
,  to  Furnaces. 

tions,  lA  ;S  l"deljrst:r;rj;"^'''^-  '""-•'"g  -d  smeltin,  oper.- 
•  -.hod  of  creating  such  dLgrrr  U^^^^C^.:^:^  °^^^. 
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.„d  other  escaping  P-^--;'  ^.trctu"  et  t'.!" thl^o^^e^nfcol 
^Z^HX^^^^^'f  -^M.nS  .he  b>as.  pipe  F,  enCosing 
the  hot  air  pipe  E,  as  hemn  set  lorth.  RANSOM  COOK.    "  : 

I  I 

j^o   -i^l-l.— Improvement  in  Bee  Moth  Traps. 

crhrbee  hWet  ""  i  a  m^lh'catcher  and  killer,  substant.ally  in  the  man- 
ner and  for  the.  purpose  de.cnbed.     I         Quojif^E  FLETCHER,  Sen.     ' 

No  T21i.—Iniprui-enu:td  in  Seed  Planters. 

.oCVartrseeap^^^^^^ 

ters  that  may  havo  cnteied  the  onhcc   icnai^g^^^F   pj^j^^pcHER,  Sen. 

of  the  machine.  j  'J'^rmeR  BARNES. 

j^o   7214  —Compound  Hard  and  Soft  Metal  Packing. 
'        Wh;.t  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  i8 

ing  the  substance  ot  tlie  sotttr  ircm  squLt/.in^  ^    FULTON, 

flange  of  the  piston. 

No.  7215. — Improvennent  in  Printing  Presses. 
AVi,ot  T  rlaim  as  new  and  n-eful  in  the  above  described  improvements,  and 
deL  to  seu"  by  lexers  patent,  .s  first,  the  peculiar  manner  of  constructm| 
desire  to  secure    y  p         ,  ^^^^  ^^^  surface  of  the 

Jape^S'thdrtclin^d  :';''c:r;e:fpface  shall  incline  away  fro.  the  surface 

""^  rllnaim  an  adjustable  table   to  be  adjusted  to  the  nippers,  the  nippers 
being  tt^rus^el  to' the  type  or  form,  substant.ally  as  above  set  forth  and 

"^'iTurthcr  claim  a  frisket  operat.d  on  by  the  motion  of  the  carriage,  so  that 
■when  iecaSe  goes  in  »^th  the  sheet  its  forward  end  shall  raise  under  and 
lupport  the  ^pfr,  »nd  (from  U,e  upward  pressure  o  the  n.pper.  ap.mst  th. 
-pliten  in  gi^^ng  the  impression)  gnp  .t  nrmly  '"J;-^''/  «  "  f^^.-rJ^fu^ 
J^^d  rru^ria^rnd  stul.t  =::aTol  tttldX-t^-h-^hrest, 
S;:oTh,  to  slide  or  SU  off  into  a  box  or  drawer  placed  to  rece.ve  .t,  operatmg 

^ttoh^^humth:  a^pplu-attn  „f  .be  vibratory  ,ower  to  the  handle  of  a 
1  lunntr   vi.in"  "'^     n  ,..„i  .i  w*;aid  handle   nroecting  from  the  frame 

distributmg  roller,  {t>ce  h^-s.  1  ...id  .)  (said  handle  F^J^"    S  y_ 

of  said  roller  midway  from  its  respective  ends)  and  not  to  the  end  ol 

"ISerdarthf  c'cl^bniat.on  and  arrangement  for  opening  the  mpper. 
when  the  carriage  moves   out  ..1).  thcprmlcd  sheet,  and  closmg  them  just 
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previous  to  its  going  in,  which  combination  consists  of  the  horizonVil  bar^  or 
polls  y,  (see  figs.  3  and  4)  the  carved  pieces  a',  the  lever  c',  attached  to  the 
Shalt  b ,  see  fig.  9)  the  hub  d',  with  its  projection  e',  on  the  main  shaft  J,  and 
the  spiral  spring  y,  one  end  of  which  is  attached  to  the  press  frame ;  the  wholij 
being  arranged  and  operating  together,  substantially  in  the  manner  herein 
above  set  forth  and  described. 

GEO.  I.  GORDON. 

No.  1216.—Improv€m£fit  in  Correcting  Mog.ietic  JVcedUs.  ' 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  is  the 
method  herem  described  of  producing  perfect  hr:rmony  and  coincidence  be- 
tween the  axis  of  a  magnetic  needle  and  the  matrnetic  axis  :  and  wIm)  el  pro- 
ducing perfect  harmony  between  any  number  of  magnetic  needles  tt^  wit  •  — 
removmg  portions  from  the  needle,  whether  by  the  formation  of  rhanru  U  upon 
the  upper  or  lower  surface  of  the  needles,  of  tlie  form  and  in  the  position, 
substantially  as  herein  set  forth,  or  merely  by  grinding,  or  filing,  or  rutting 
^^''^^  CALVIN  GDITE.^U. 

No.  7217. — Improvement  in  Fountain  Pens.  ' 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  combination  ot  the  moveable  spring  tongue,  with  the  pen,  (for  the  purpose 
ot  forming  a  fountam  pen)  when  the  whole  is  constructed,  arranged,  and  com- 
bined, substantially  as  herein  described. 

ELLSWORTH  H.  HYDE. 
ROLLIN  L.  DAWSON. 

No.  7218. — Improvements  in  Revolving  Breech  Fire-arms. 
I  therefore  claim  as  new  and  of  my  own  invention,  and  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent  of  the  Lnited  States,  first,  the  arrangement  of  the  arm  Ic 
slides  /  and  m,  or  their  equivalents,  whereby  the   motion   ot  half-cockinLr  and 
cocking  the  hammer  is  communicated  to  the  barrel,  to  open  the   joint  f,,rmed 
by  the  grooves  v,  around  the  breech  w,  and  also  to  close  said  ioint  on  the 
snrin^'f  ']         ^-''  ^>'.^^^  "P^^-^^i^"  ^^  ^he  hammer.,  slides  /  and^,  and 
scnbid  a'nd  shown.  "  ^°"J""^'^'^"  ^''^  ^^^  ^^'^  ^P-?  €.  substantially  as  de- 

fhplT"-^"  /  '^'"'u^^  «;^n-angement  of  the  slide  q,  and  circular  ratchets,  cr 
to  revotr'tt^  ^  ^^'hepeby  tlie  motion  of  the  barrel  sliding  forward,  is  mU 
line  for  hV  f''}'^\'''  the  required  amount,  to  bring  the  next  chamber  in 
line  for  the  next  discharge  of  the  piece,  substantially  as  described  and  shown 

H.  IVERSON, 

No.  1219.— Machines  for  Forming  Rotary  Cutters. 

ofX^  Unit'ed'st.tr^-'"?^'^'''"  invention,  and  for  which  I  desire  letters  patent 
01    he  Lnited  States   is  the  arrangement  upon  puppet  heads  having  a  slidinjr 

r.7  ;Tk\'  ^'^  ?^^K^  "^  ^^J"^*^^^^'  ^^'''^^'  supporting  disks,  tolhich  arf 
attached  the  bf>xes  in  which  the  cutter  shafts  revolve,  the  disks  being  capabe 
by  means  o  vibratory  motion  on  their  ax.s,  of  adjusting  the  cutter^shafts  o 
nir"'>\'"^''"'^^^"  J-rizon,  and  the  whole  ma^chine  bg  for  the 
stantiall)  as  herein  described.  f       ^  ,    u»^ 

\  ANDREW  JENNLNGS. 
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No.  7220. — hnprovemti-ii  in  Cultivator  Teeth. 
What  I  r.laim  ns  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is— 
First  The  manneK  of  cons'.rurtin'jr  the  cultivator  tooth,  substantially  as 
above  deM-ribed,  by  which  a  sep;-.'-ate  steel  ( utter  is  embraced  between  the 
Uvn  halves  of  the  tooth,  removable  i»t  pleasure,  and  by  which  wedges  can 
b.-  ;ii.i)lied  a-ixinst  the  shoulders  ot:  the  tooth  and  the  under  side  of  the  beam, 
for  the  purpo'se  of  changing  the  anu'le  of  inclination  of  the  share,  in  order  to 
increase  or  diminish  the  depth  of  culture,  the  tQ/>th  turnmg  on  the  bolt  pass- 
incr  throucrh  the  head  of  the  same,  aVid  the  beam,  whilst  inserting  the  wedges, 
the  wings'^of  the  tooth  being  secured  to  the  four-sided  changeable  share,  by 

means  of  screws  and  nuts  or  other  equivalent  means.  ,,Tnr.t3VT 

LLVNIS  LAMbUKxS. 


No.  7221. — 'Lnprovpnfnt  i 


I  Pmitim:  Floor  Oil  Cloth. 


What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
combination  of  the  stops  G,  H,  I,  J,  K,  with  the  block  E,  by  which  the  prinl- 
inrr  of  the  floor  oil  cloth  is  performed,  without  moving  the  stops  until  the  hrst 
prTntincr  is  finished,  and  dispensing  with  a  second  block  to  cover  the  parts  ot 
the  cloth  not  printed  at  the  first  openition,  by  simply  changing  the  position 
of  the  hinged  gauges  on  the  block  without  moving  the  stops  on  the  t)ar  as 
"above  desiTibed,  thus  dispensing  with  the  sficond  block  usually  employed^ 

LEVERETT  MOORE» 

I 

No.  ':222.—Lnprnve;n€nt  in  Thrnshiu^r  Harvesters. 
What  I  claim  *as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
th'j  mode  of  cutting  and  tlirashing  the  grain  by  forcing  the  same  against  the 
knife  (k,)  and  after  being  cut,  l)etweea  tlie  teeth  of  tiie  concave  1),  and  the 
teeth  of  the  gathering  or  thrashing  wheel  or  shaft,  of  bars  or  beaters  («,)  du- 
riii"'  the  nroirress  of  the  machine,  as  herein  set  forth. 
"^^        ^     "  'I  SAMl  EL  S.  REMBERT. 

No.  7223. — Improvement  in  Plough  and  Clevi.<. 

What  I  claim  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 

I'lrst.  Makino-  the  rever>ible  point  F,  with  the  triangular  shoulders  *  ,  '  > 
in  combination  with  the  screws  /',  and  nut  N,  for  binding  firmly  together  the 
landside  E,  mould  board  C,  cutter  G,  tuid  share  H,  as  well  as  securing  itsell, 
in  the  manner  herein  fully  described. 

Second.  I  claim  the  device  of  fastening  the  reversible  share  to  the  tiange 
oa  the  lower  part  of  the  mould  boartl,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

Third.  I  also  claim"  the  manner  of  employing  the  inclined  brace  rod  I, 
in  combination  with  the  box  plate  P,  cast  on  the  inside  of  the  mould  board,  for 
adjusting  the  beam,  to  take  more  or  less  land,  to  act  as  a  substitute  lor  the 
clevis,  and  at  the  same  time  to  brace  or  stiffen  the  wood  work  ot  the  plough 
by  attachin"-  it  to  the  cast  iron  mould  board  and  land  side,  as  described. 
•    ■'  °  'IRA  REYNOLDS. 

No.  7224. — Improvement  in  Dental  and  Surgical  Chairs. 
•     What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  die 
application  to  chairs  of  the  middle  section  H,  B,  substantially  as  herein  de- 
'    scribed,  whether  operated  b\  rat  k  and  i^ear,  or  by  lever,  or  windlass,  or  screw, 

I 
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at  two  corners  of  the  chair  or  at  four,  or  at  any  intermediate  point,  provided 
the  J>  inie  results  are  obtained,  by  means  substantially  herein  set  forth. 

'  '  %  FLAVIUS  SEARLE. 

No.  7225. — Improvement  in  Cheese  Presses. 

,     V>'iiit   I  claim  as  ray  invention,  and  cksire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 

■combining  with  cheese  presses,  two  beds  upon  which  the  cheese  is  ahernately 

pre>  ri,  which  revolves   together  on  a  horizontal  axis,  substantially  ^in  the 

manr.er  and  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth. 

^  -  AlGUSTl'S  N.  SEVERANCE. 


No.  7226. — Improved  Method  of  Dressing  Cut  Tobacco. 
What  I  claim  as  of  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  method  of  dressing  cut  tobacco,  by  passing  it  through  a  revolving  cylin- 
der,  having  holes  through   it,  to  sift  the  short  from  the  long  pieces,  and  with  ' 
hooks  or  pegs  projecting  from  its  inner  surface  towards  the  centre,  for  htting 

the  tlireads  of  tobacco,  as  described  above. 

GIDEON  WALES. 

No.  7227. — Improvement  in  the  Seed  Roller  of  a  Seed  Planter. 
What  I  claim  as  ray  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
before  described  mode' of  constructing  the  planting  cylinder  D,  by  which  the 
cavities  or  cdls  M,  in  the  periphery  are  enlarged  or  diminished,  simultane- 
ous! v  by  simply  turning  the  plate  (o,)  or  other  similar  device,  having  its  sec- 
tion" P.  "of  male  screws  on  its  inner  face,  and  causing  said  sections  to  act  on 
all  ot  the  radial  slick-s  Q,  forming  the  bottoms  of  the  cavities  at  the  same  time, 
and  holding  them  tirmlv  in  the  required  positions  by  the  tliumb  screw  r,  or 
othc:  equivalent  mechanical  device,  substantially  as  aforesaid,  by  which  like 
res-i'ts  are  produced.  EDWARD  WICKS. 

No.  7i28. — Improvement  in  Printing  Floor  Oil  Cloth. 
But  what  1  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  de.sire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  tiie  employment  of  the  before  described  combination  of  the  gauge  A,  and 
stop^  C,  constructed,  arranged,  and  operated  in  the  manner  and  for  the  pur- 
pose above  set  forth,  for  guiding  the  printing  block  witliout  the  use  of  pitch 
pine,  during  the  operation  of  stamping  the  colors  on  the  cloth,  by  which  the 
work  is  rendered  much  more  accurate,  and  is  executed  with  greater  despatch, 
and  is  not  so  liable  to  become  blurred  during  the  operation  of  handling  the 
blocks,  nor  of  having  the  colors  to  overlap,  by  a  misplacement  of  the  blocks. 

^  N.  B.  POWERS. 

^'o.  7229. — damp  to  6e  used  in  the  Manufacture  of  Wrought  Iron  Car  Wheels. 
What  I  claim  as  mv  inventioiV-and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
construction  and  application  of  the  above  described  lombined  cylindrical  clamp, 
consisting  of  the  following  parts— namely,  the  ring  A,  A«,  of  an  L  shaped 
section  with  handles  {a,  a,)  attached,  and  ring  D,  and  screw  bolts  E,  applied 
for  the  purpose  of  confining  and  holding  the  wrought  iron  anns  B,  or  spokes, 
in  a  true  circle,  together  with  the  pieces  c,  d,  e,  in  the  centre  to  form  the  hub 
durint^  the  operation  of  weldin?  the  several  parts  togetlier,  as  above  described. 
"=         ^  .  ""  HERRICK  AIKEN. 
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Wl,..  I  .w''  ''•'^''— '"'/"■<"■<■'»'•'"  "  ■'■rarhmes  for  Hoisting. 
.0  scot  by'r:  pX:r:f  ,":.'  i- •';';,»";-  ■'e.cnbe,,  „aehife,  and  desi. 
its  own  axi,  of  the  two  u»n      ™,  '  '      I"''  ,""J'|™!'™1  action,  each  upon 

sufficed  ,0  pass  freely  blS  hem  l  ,htt".ef  or  V  ^T^'"'  "  T's""^^" 
nation  therewith,  I  dain,  al,„  thoTvin  i  .■  u  ?  '•'"''"nce,  and  in  combi- 
the  chains,  so  thkt  tlte^JhaH  a  ta^hanTdow-l  ^V^''' f  "^'^hts,  between 
parts  oi-the  chains  to  ihich  t^  ^l^l'.^a^e.Vrm^t.'"  "■""""  P"^'"""*' 

1  WILLIAM  C.  ALLISON.      . 

™,e"!:j  'ot:'r.he  !!;r.  rte::.  ti-r/ ^--^--^o-f  ^ 


-■ -"'  0-,  in  the '- f  ^.;^^^, ;^;h--^;\s;^-- -^: 

^1,  J,  K,  aiu]  f  ,  for  the  purpose,  substantiily  as 


and  dampens  D,  and  I,  and 
herem  above  .set  forth. 


ELIAS  T.  BEERS. 

Wli.t   I    rl-  •    ■^'''"  '^'^^'^—^"'P'^^"'  <^nt  in  Chimney  Caps. 

pi-  c,  JubeT ::.' ^;;:n:!^;;  t;ri:^  i^  f  ^^-^^^-^^^  -^^  ^e  cap 

al  substantially  a-  herein  before  sr^rdlnr""''^  t^^^^^^ 
plate   C,  the  frustum  13,  and   tube  A    I  .h";  '"  combination  with  ihe  cap 

.  fenders   K,  a,  applied  a'nd    u.    1,  suk^ant    1  ^T^^^^^  «^ore  flat  plates  or  rai^ 
expla.iicd.  '     r  M  r  ^r.  t^T    i^ni'""'"  ^'  ^^^^'^  before 

MICHAEL  HENNY  COLLINS. 

What   T  ..I..-  ^'''  '^'^^^—^'^P'^'^^^^ent  in  Churns. 

ingthe  rream,  an<l  closes  ni   \  .,ir  whe     ,};     ll^  ^''^  "^^"'  ^'^^"  churn- 
dwection,  to  .ather  t!:.  bu,t,:r,  as  bJIb"  dl^lcrS"  "  '"'"'^  '"  ^^^  ^osite 

Jr.  W.  DAVIS. 

Wh.f  II-         ^*''  '^'^^— '^'"/^'•«"''"i^«/.?  Vn  &w  Mills.        , 

K.rt':  t::i^;i:::r ;;;::;j:-t'f  i  --'"'  '^•-  p^-™'-  i^- 

the  catch  bar  W,  and  ca,„V,  X":"  ^VrTT  '^V^'^'.'^'  ("•>  -i"' 

of  the  loot  lever  V.  is  m,,  ,.  ,  ,  ,,.,,'„"?  ""  (/'O  l>y  which  the  depression 

and  with  th..  enuee  bars  I,   ,  i    '.iV'  ,"'  "P"""^  "»■  tuminff  bar  fo  1 

.■ievate  ,he  fo:;t  h^e'v,  ™   'e^     ,"' j^  ^i  ;  '.L'"'' ""i"' ""L'^^-P""'- 

e-ff^i...  with  tlJ       I       t  r'lSr's      f'"  ^'"^'f  '■'  »"''  P--"  Z,  for 
|''c-  toot  levc.-,  tor  wo,di„;',     ',     ,  J '  f'j  ^'l":  ;;'"r""'y -i'h  the  descen't  of 

leve,  trom  the  band  G,  ^d'unwn.ding'tT;  ;^',':!i,;<-';!:'"K  ""^  %"'»,■"# 

5         "*'"*-  ^^"^  the  ascent  of  the  fo5t 
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lever  V,  after  the  setting  of  the  log,  and  gigging  b^ck  of  the  carriage,  to  giver 
u^otion  to  the  crank  shaft  C,  as  described  and  ^«\J?^\h^^^^,^j  ,^^.  ^^  ^yiS. 

No   72.'^5. — Improvement  in  Harness  Hnmes. 
I  will  now  claitn,  firstly,  curving  or  inclininp  for^vard  the  -'^^^J^]^^^ 
narts  of  the  back  or  drawing  surface,  an.l  the  mncr  projector.'  .  .^    <  ■  -•^ 
E  fne,  substant, ally  in  the  tBa^ner  and  for  the  P-P"-   '--■;-;'  ^  J  ,,  „.; 

way,  substantially  tlie  same.  .  ANDREW  DEITZ. 

No   7236. — Improved  Atmospheric  Oium. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
coinbination  of  the  dasher  with  the  stationary  inclined  air  channels   on  the 
r^'"t7  the  two  being  made,  arranged,  -d  ope.t.g,  s^ubsUnt.^^^^ 
herein  set  lortn. 

Ko  7237  —Improvement  in  Temples  used  in  Weaving  Double  Cloth. 
What   I    claim  as   my   invention,  and   desire   to   secure   by  letters  patent, 
is  ie  combiatil  of  the  jointed  rods  with  the  wheels  or  pulleys  at  the  ends 

°S'^also°  claim  the  wires  fastened  at  one  end  to  the  bars  or  rods,  and  having 
tl.e  oter  end  bent  at  such  an  angle  as  to  enter  a  slot  m  or  upon  the  breast 
beam,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  temple  in  a  proper  position. 

Talso  claim  the  slot  in  or  upon  the  breast  beam,  when  the  same  is  used   m 
connection  with  the  temple,  as  herem  described,   ^^j^pj^^^,  EVERETT. 


No.  123S.— Improved  Pocket  Filtering  and  Drinking  Tube. 
WTiat   I    claim   as   my   invention,  and   desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  filtme  a  filter  to  a  tube  of  greater  or  less  length,  substantially  m  the  man- 
ner  herei^  be.ore  set  forth,  so  that  water  »ay  be  .rained  b)^^^-^^-;^ 
drinking.  -  -^i.       -  .. 

No.  7239. — Improvement  in  Parlor  Air  heating  Stoves. 

What  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  me  by  let- 
ters patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  cold  air  chamber  L  and  valve  M,  with 
the  hot  air  annular  chamber  H,  and  the  reservoir  or  chamber  B,  below^J^^ 
horizontal  plate  E,  in  the  chimney  flue,  and  behind  the  recessed  fi^^-^oanl  A 
as  described,  said  chamber  L,  being  provided  with  an  opening  I^;^^«  «  H*^ 
cold  air  into  the  annular  hot  air  chamber  H,  and  small  openings  N,  to  let  a 
portion  of  the  cold  air  into  the  reservoir  B,  and  the  valve  M. 

1  likewise  claim  the  combination  of  the  hinged  water  holders  J,  with  tbe 
recessed  fire-board,  said  holders  serving  the  double  purpose  ol  evaporator. 
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parlors.  |  ^^''^  ^'  *'^^'"'^  the  hre-board,  or  directly  into  the 

^'■^^r^^r;::,^  Z  t:  ^^  '-i-e  .eg»e„.a,  .op  of  ,he 
board  ,„.o  .he  .,„voi.  B.  ,o  be  cf„>.%7™e„c:  Xt  uTsr^ed  '"'  '"^ 
'  1  L.  W.  GOSNELL. 


I 


WT,,.  r    1  ■      ,.    ^°'  '^^*°—''"foved  Sash  Sapper. 

i^  the  ^^^J^'::^::^;^^:^-^:^^  v-'-  '-'-^  ^^^-> 

compact  and  connected  mechanism  o7TJ      ?         ""^  represented,  in  one 

tumblers,  held  in  contact  wUh  the^a^^b   b^^LllF'"-'^^'  ^^^^"^   ^^^^'^^"^ 
and  both  operated  by  the  same  kev  roJh.r     ''"^^\^P"ng'  or  its  equivalent, 
and  constructed  as  to  oppoS    any  att.mn^rr     .1'^'''*"'^'.'"^  so  disposec 
the  catch)  to  either  raise  or  owrthe^aJ,,  fc     ^'  '"v^'^°  ^^'  ^^"^°^  «^ 
be  placed.  ^^  ''''''  ^'"'"  tlie  position  in  which  it  may 

I  GEORGE  H.   6raY,Sen-.  ^ 

WK.f  J^^\'^^{^  —  ^^'f^''^fiono/  Drill  Teeth  in  SeecLPlanters 

...i'.LZ.  ;t;™ss-s;:s  -=5;  user » "• 

I  LEVI  HAVERSxicKE. 

^andaV  in  the  o,aUer  and  for  t'^^lt  WeV^dettd:  "  '""■^'■'  ^"''■ 

j  DANIEL  HICKS. 

Wha^l'I^'*?'"^'"'"'''""'  ^'""^'"S  fl^'f-adJuMng  Railroad  Fro^ 

.n  the  manner,  and  only  for  tk' ^u?;!":!::!;,:'!!';!'!'' "'""""'  ^^^'"'-"j- 

J.   W.  HOFFMAN. 


mat  ^°.^-^'!'P'''"^  R'^oMr^g  Ptue  and  Tumiler  Lock. 

arranglLtTaleKVtlu^"!':,'?  '°'''T  "^  '"""^  '"="™'.'^  *e 
of  motion,  each  having  a  cemThl  ?cf  ,1  '"  '  ""'  f  1  °"  "-^  ^''">«  «'» 
a  projecting  tongue  fof  the  key  to  act  uno,^  '''7'"°"  "'^  '^'^  ""'''  ^'y'  ="'• 
P«.pl.e^,  tor  ,h!  ,«eption  of  the  t^lTr  'b  ,,  thisT"?  "^  '"":"''  '"  ""= 
tion  with  a  tumbler  attltched  to  and  "ta  ine  ^^Z  ","'>■,'=''"""■  ^-bina- 
herein  described.  ro'atmg  rfith  the  cjhnder,  subslantiaUy  as 

Of,)  ^"di£t"lt^^^^^  P'^^-  (or  the  equivalent  there- 

herein  described,  to  facilitate  ^t  ,TJ^       "?  '^'  '^""^  ''"^'  «"l>-^tantially  as 

I  also  claim  the  cylTndlr  wht h  ^n^^^^^^^^^^  """"^  "'  '^'  ^'^'  ''  ''''''^'''' 
carries  the  tumbler  asX^^descrrbeMn        PJ''™"^tion  plates,  and  which 

^-h  losing  the  .me,  a^d^^a-fn;^;-^^^^^^^^^ 
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bier  whfn  thrown  out,  substantially  a^  described.  And  finally,  I  claim  the 
arrant,^emeiit  ot  the  eccentric  lor  throwing  tlie  bolt  wilh  the  rotatincr  cylinder, 
carrying  the  tumbler,  and  containinf,r  the  ptrrmutation  j)lates,  as  described. 

^  I  L.  JExNMNGS. 

No.  7245. — Imp  rove  me /if  in  ..igitafino;  Coal  Grates. 
What  I  claim  in  the  above  (ie.scribed  stove  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
letters  pnlent,  is  priving  the  compound  vertical  and  horizontal  oscillatin<T  mo-  V 
tion  to  th'-  Innate  bars,  as  herein  set  forth.  ^ 

ABEL  KEENEV. 

No.  -; -246.— Improved  Wind  and  Shutter  Ope mr  and  Fastener. 
What  wo  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  ig 
the  openinn:  and  closing  of  window  blinds,  and  retaining  tlicm  when  f)neii'or 
closed,  by  means  of  the  rotarj-  opener  fi,  (which  is  circular  at  its  centre,  and 
graduahy  enlarges  into  s.Toll-shaped  extremities,  havin^^  a  .n-oove  /"  in  its 
surlace,  extendmg  spirally  from  one  of  its  scroll-shaped  terramatioirs' to  the 
other,)  combined  with  the  arm  C,  secured  to  the  window  casing,  and  the  lever 
D,  made  last  to  the  blind,  substantially  in  the  manner  herein  set  forth 

_  lAiiEZ  F.  LAWHENCE. 

I  LUKE  A.  EARNS  WORTH,     r 

t 

No.  7-247. — Int.provenient  in  Rotanj  Churns. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  (k-sire  to  secure  by  letters   patent    is • 

the  devices  of  gearing  as  described,  by  which  I  change  the  motions  of  the 
churn  box  and  dasher,  with  recrard  to  each  other,  so  that  while  one  is  station- 
ary,  the  other  shall  rotate,  and  vice  versa. 

USHERT   \^.  LOOMIS.     ; 

;  No.  I-IAS.— Improvement  in.  Spring  Maitresses.  ^ 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  or  improvement,  «n.l  desire  to  secure  bv  let- 
ters patent,  IS  s(yonstructinp:a  spring  mattress,  that  the  sprini^s  of  ihe  smie 
.shall  project  outwards  beyond  the  light  frame  work,  which  supjiorts  ihcm  in 
their  places,  so  that  the  whole  upper  and  under  surface,  as  well  as  the  edcreg 
ol  the  m.ittiess  shall  present  a  yielding  surlace  to  the  touch,  bv  means  ..f  The 
})rojei'!iMg  sj)rings. 

I  also  claim  the  manner  of  cojistructing  the  hair  quilted  upper  or  under  co- 
vcnne.s  ol  the  sprincrs  as  set  lortli :  that  is  to  say,  the  hair  covering  uhich 
rests  on  or  agamst  the  sprinirs,  is  first  made  .separately  like  a  (luilted  bed- 
spread, and  when  drawn  over  the  springs,  by  which  the  mattress,  though  lonff 
used,  presents  a  unilorm  and  elastic  surface. 

I   «  "  V.  AEELWEE. 

No;  l-2{').—hnpravcmpnts  in  Cai  Head  and  Shank  Painter  Stopper^.         g 
liut  I  do  claim  as  new,  the  application  of  the  If)ck  pie.  e  «.,  with  the  w. .'  tq   *" 
or  luir.,  to  act  in  the   mortise',  to   hohl  the  link    r/,  on  ti.e    lug  f,  when  rut 
doNni  lor  that  purpose,  or  let  the  anchor  -go"  by  raising  it,  without  the   in- 
tervention  ol   any  other  movintr  part,  such  lock  i.lece    ^r/and  lu-  or  w.   '.,-ci 
being  connected  or  combined,  and   operatincf  with  the   other  paPts    s,  l;.i;util 
ally  in  the  manner  and  with  the  effects  de.erilx^d  and  shown. 

CHARLES  PEULi^Y. 


.t 
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No.  7250. — Improved  Surfuce  Condenser  for  Slcaya  Engines. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
combination  of  a  surface  or  radiating  condenser  with  a  l>ox  or  case  in  such  a 
way,  that  the  condensation  of  the  steam  shall  be  effected  therein,  without  sub- 
jecting^ the  said  radiating  condt^nscr  to  atmospheric  pressure,  in  the  manner 
describf'd. 

Secondly.  I  claim  the  aperture  (u>,)  or  its  equivalent,  for  maintaining  the 
equilibrium,  and  as  a  passage  ior  any  steam  which  may  remain  uncondensed 
in  the  radiating  con-  •<  user,  in  the  manner  set  forth. 

Thirdly.  I  claim  onnecting  the  evaporator  with  the  chamber  (A,)  sub- 
stantiully  in  the  manner  described,  whereby  I  am  enabled  to^lraw  off  the  satu- 
rated water  from  the  bottom  of  the  evaporator. 

(  JOSEPH  P.  PIRSSON. 

No.  7251. — Improvement  in  the  Manufacture  of  India  Rubber  Springs  for 

Qirs. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
method  of  making  cylinders,  or  rolls,  of  prepared  India  rubber,  by  rolling  up 
a  thin  sheet  of  prepared  Ind'a  rubber  on  a  mandrel,  whilst  the  said  sheet  is  in 
a  green  state;  and  as  it  comes  from  the  heated  calendering  cylinders,  substan- 
tially as  described.  And  I  also  claim  as  my  invention,  in  combination  with 
the  calendering  cylinders,  such  as  are  usually  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  prepared  India  rubber,  a  raand:el  or  cylindrical  rod  pressed  against  the 
periphery,  or  a  cylinder,  or  re  Her,  so  that  the  tliin  sheet  of  prepared  rubber,  in 
the  green  state,  and  taken  as  it  comes  from  the  calendering  cylinders,  may  be 
wound  upon  the  mandrel,  and  the  several  windings  made  to  adhere  by  pressure, 
substantially  as  described.  ,  F(JWLER  M.  RAY. 

I  ' 

•^  No.  7252, — Improved  Removable  Teeth  for  Scrapers. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  securt  by  letters  patent,  is 
securing  the  removable  teeih  to  any  comraon  scraper,  in  the  manner  herein 
set  forth,  so  that  they  can  be  attacked  and  dctaclicd  at  pleasure,  whereby  the 
same  scraper  is  adapted  to  ordinary  earth  excavation,  or  to  the  excavation  of 
gravel  or  cobble  stones,  as  described.  JOSEPH  SWEET. 

No,  7253. — Improved  J\Janti'I  Pieif. 

What  I  claim  therein  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 

.is  the  manufacture  of  miintel  pieces,  b)  t}:c  combination  of  cast  iron  frames  of 

ornamental  open  work,  with  a  bark  or  ';..  .;Tid  work  of  |tlate  glass,  or  other 

vitrified  substance,  colored  in  imita'ion  or   ■  '  libi  ^,  or  alter  any  other  style  of 

decoration,  the  said   ground  work  being  secured  to  tiie  frames  by  means  of 

plaster  of  Paris,  or   any  otluT  means,  that  ij^ive-  strcii^-th  nnd  si!j)port  to  the 

ubrtantially  as  described,  i  lllKAM  TUCKER. 
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No.  7254. — Spring  Inclimd  Plane  cn'l  Rolhr  Sish  Stopper.  . 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  tn  secure  i)y  letters  patent,  is  the 
depressed  form  of  the  spring  or  inclined  plunr,  a*^  I  have  tailed  it,  ajid  the 
jroller  sv  adjusted  to  this  depression  by  tji*'  sjidc,  that  in  rnisini;  the  window 
Ba.'h,  it  op*^rates  as  a  friction  roller,  but  in  lowt-iitig  the  window  sash,  it  oper- 
ates a^  a  <:"  )g  to  keep  it  from  fullincr,  substantially  as  described  above. 

'  SLTH  E.  WINSLOW. 


No.  7255. — Improi-ed  arrangement  of  Door  Springs  and  Levers. 
What  I  claim  as  new,  and  of  my  own  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
_     letters  patent  of  the  I  nited  States,  is  attaching  the  spring  d,  and  rod  /,  to  the 

fjarmb  of  the  door  or  standing  part  of  the  hinge,  when  combined  ^^ith  a  swing- 
ing  rod  attached  to  the  door,  or  swinging  part  of  the  hinge,  all  the  parts  bemo- 
arranged,  substantially  as  described,  whereby  the  spring  tends  to  close  thS 
' ;  door  untd  opened  to  its  fullest  extent,  and  then  acts  to  hold  the  door  open. 

W.  B.  BARNARD. 

No.  7256.  —  Composition  for  Covering  Hams. 
What  I  do  claim  as  my  invents  n,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
flie  formation  of  a  preserving  composition  for  coating  meats,"  fruits,  vegetables 
&c     by  the  union  of  resin,  shellac,  and  linseed  oil,  substantially  in  the  manner 
and  m  nearly  the  proportions  as  herein  set  forth. 

HORACE  BILLINGS. 

*       • 

No.  7257. — Improvement  in  Dividers  and  Compasses.  * 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  have  secured  'o  me  by  letters 
patent,  is  making  dividers  or  compasses,  with  the  micrometer  adjustment, 
herem  above  described,  the  combination  of  devices  for  the  same,  consisting  of 
a  circular  rack  bar,  arranged  in  slots,  in  the  legs  of  the  divider,  with  a  spring 
in  the  slots  of  the  moveable  leg  6,  6,  and  the  micrometer  screw,  all  working 
together,  as  herein  above  specified.  ° 

D.  H.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

No.  7258. — Improved  Entrance  to  Bee  hives. 
What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the   devices  for  opening  and  closing  the  entrance  of  the  bee  house,  in  the 
manner  set  forth.  jqtin  E.  DALTON. 

THOMAS  STEVENS. 

No.  T2d9.— Improvement  in  Rings  for  liamiss,  ^'c. 
^   What  I  claim  as  new  in  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
is  Uie   combination  of  a  sliding  bar  or  sliding  bars,  (either  with  or  without 
pides  cr  guard  bars,)  wiUi  a  ring,  in  the  manner,  substantially  as  described, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  applied  to  straps  for  harness,  or  for  any  other  purpose 
to  which  it  may  be  applicable.  •  * 

/  ANDREW  DEITZ.     » 

^    No.  7260. — Process  for  making  Cast  Steel. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  in  the 
above  process^!  making  cast  steel,  is  partly  decarbonizing  pig  or  cast  'iron  in' 
an  oven,  stratified  with  pulverized  oxide  of  iron,  substantially  as  described  ^ 
and  then  melting  such  decarbonizpd  pig  or  rast  iron  in  crucibles,  substan-'' 
tially  as  described.  .  jQg    DIXON 


,N 


No.  '72ei.~Improvement  in  Machinery  for  making  Wire  Ileddles. 
I  do  not  claim  the  old  machine  herein  described,  as  being  one  heretofore 
usc.l  and  by  which  an  incomplete  heddle  is  produ-  1;  but  what  I  do  claim  as 
my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  before  described 
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arrangement,  combination  and  adjustment,  with  the  said  old  machine,  of  the 
additional  wheel  (HO  on  the  main  transverse  shaft  (Y,)  fig.  1.  The  pinion 
(U,)  and  the  shaft  (S,)  moved  by  it,  wheel  (a,)  on  the  other  end  of  the  shaft, 
the  short  shaft  (d,)  and  the  two  wheels  (c,)  and  (/i,)  (o,)  upon  it,  wheel  P, 
and  its  attachments,  and  the  cutter  c,  attached  to  the  pincers  as  shown  in  fig. 
5,  for  trimming  off  the  burr  at  the  end  of  the  heddle,  and  also  the  levers  (D,) 
(/,)  (W,)  (I,)  (3,)  (4,)  (U,)  (^,)  and  (r,)  whereby  the  heddle  is  made  com-  - 
plete  in  one  machine,  at  one  and  the  same  operation,  or  any  other  combma- 
tion,  which  is  substantially  the  same  thin^i:,  and  by  which  analogous  results 
are  produced.  I  also  claim  what  is  herein  termed  wheel  P,  as  herein  described, 
and  as  shown  in  fipr.  2,  3,  and  4.     i  , 

.     MILTON  FINKLE.     '^ 

}so.  1262.— Improved  Method  of  Working  the  Pawl  in  Parallel  Vises. 
But  whcit  I  do  claim  as  ray  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  within  described  combination  of  the  spfini,^  pawl  c,  and  the  metalliu|)iate 
(or  lever)  b,  with  the  foot  of^ne  of  the  crossed  levers  a,  by  which  the  sj-ring 
pawl  is  made  to  act  upon,  and  retain  the  rack  bar  e,  when  any  article  is 
erasped  between  the  jaws  of  the  vit^e,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 
^     ^  JASPER  JOHNSON. 

No.  7265. — Improvement  in  the  Fluid  Level. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  d.-ire  to  have  secured  to  me  by  letter* 
patent,  is  a  lever  for  determinint;  a'  hoiizontal  and  perpendicular  line,  and  the 
inclination  of  any  slope  with  the  same,  ronstructed  substantially  a^  h.-rein 
above  set  forth,  that  is,  with  a  shallow  cylindrical  vessel  or  a  tube,  in  the  -Iiape 
of  an  entire  ring,  half  filled  with  quieksilver,  or  other  liquid,  in  coinbii^.ation 
with  a  graduated  annular  dial,  whether  a  floating  needle  or  indicator  be  ';<ed 
or  not,  the  whole  arranceinent  beinir  substantially  as  herein  above  set  r<"*h. 

^  W.M.  G.  LADT),  .7 a. 


irhlnrn 


}so.' 1264.— Lnprovcmcnt  in  Mar  line ry  for  Cutting  Screws  on  the  i?'"'-  rf 

Bcdi^tead^. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  df'iirc  to  have  secured  to  me  by  ! 

patent,  is —  i  .     z-i 

First.     The  eoijibinalion  of  the  adjust ivo  clasp  I,  s<re\v  II,  and  ho!.'  r  C, 
for  suspending  and  confminn  the  nut  C\  to  the  end  of  the  rail,  and  cen' 
tlie  same,  so  that  the  axis  of  the  nut  shall  always  be  coincident  with  the  <• 
of  the  rail,  whether  the  lattt  r  be  of  large  or  Mnall  diameter,  ^ubstan*;. 
herein  set  forth.      I    likewise-   d.iim   tlir  pe(  ullar  form  and  manner  of  se  _ 

the  V  cutter  to  the  cylindrical  head  E,  as  denribed,  tliat  is  to  say,  i:.  king 
the  cutter  as  rfepresented  (in  fii^uTe  7,y  and  letting  the  tapered  end  of  tlic  -hank 
into  the  recess,  at  €',  brin^ini^  the  aiiLTular  shoulder  against  the  cylu.*!tr  e', 
and  sustaining  the  bevelled  points  against  the  interior  bevelled  surface  o;  the 
cylinder  head  at  e-> ,  by  whieii  arrangement  the  instrument,  during  the  o|.era- 
tion  of  cutting,  is  forced  finnly  against  the  head   E,  at  r',  c»,  cS  the  -  .am 

upon  the  confining  screw  T,  b-ing  *lie,.by  -'*''■'>■ '";"l[';y^*;*J;/^iV^^l'''.»-,'^-'"^ 
,  tool  itself  strengthened. 
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SPENTER  LEWIS. 


I       N'.'.  72G5.    -LupAn-tiutnt  ii:  ILirnfi^  IliiiK-;. 
What  I  claim  a^  iny   mvei  tu-ii,  a;id   iL  ^  re  'o  <..eu:t  by  kl'ers  {iuicu*,  i3 
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making  the  hame  of  a  smgle  piece  of  wrought  iron,  inclosing  a  piece  of  wood 
in  ^ch  a  manner  as  to  present  an  entire  zron  surface,  so  that  it  LTbe  re!^ 
finished  m  any  convenient  or  orna mental  way,  and  in  a  durable  S,^r^ 
the  kame  is  constructed,  substantially  as  hePein  described.  °^'^""^'^' 7*« 

I  JOHN  LOW. 

^    'w.   ^T°'  7 ^— ^'■^"*  ^f  ^^^i^  'P<^int  frcym  BUuminous  Coal. 

What  J  c  aim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  Droc«- 
of  making  black  paint  from  bituminous  coal,  by  the  dcansine  i  wai.7IS„T 

rj;mfu;ry^seTflr^''  ^^■^"^'^^^^ '"  ^^•^'  -^  w::hmg^  ruCfiiri 

fierem  tully  set  forth.  CHARLES    MORTIMER. 

i 

No.  1261.~Elastic  Roller  Sash  Bearer. 

Bat  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  andtJesire  to  secure  bv  letters  patent. 

S  ^^^^<'^binat.on  of  an   elastic  roller,  with  a  shaft  and  b^x  \he  w^oFe^ 

structed  and   arrang.xl  as  before  de,s.:ribed,  for  the  purple  of  suT^p^rti^ 

sash  m  any  desired  position.  ^    ^  supporting  a 

'I        *       JULIUS  A.  PEASE. 

wu  *  /°\'^S— ^^'^'^^^  in  G^ari^foT  Seed  Planters. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  natenL  k 

No.  1269.~Improv€fT,^nt  in  Apparatus  f(yr  extinguishing  Firei. 
What  I  claim,  is  the  means  of  subduing  and   extinmiishin^r  fire  bv  ^m^ 
'^fJ^^l'b^daUvtT  ^"^«^- Pf'^'  T^^-R  froifcombLt?o:,':n'  a^^T 

S^  eene^STon  2^  tL""  "^''''k^'^'  T^  'P^^^^^  ^^"^  ^^  ^^'  pressure  rf 
uieir  generation  to  the  purposes  above  described.  / 

W.  H.  PHILLIPS. 

^  No.  12nO.—Imprffve7ncni  in  Scale  Beams. 

J  claim  m  combination  with   the  beam,  and  the  knife  edge  bearing  of  the 
kx^,  the  two  vertK^a]  or  nearly  vertical  projections,  sahents  TkX  ed« 

tr  'and  ^^1"'"^  'f^^'  V°  ?^  ^"'P  '^"^  ^^^'  substantial"-  inle^ 
Ber  and  tor  the  purpose  herein  before  specified.  ^^ 

WILLIAM  P.  PIERCE. 

'      v^,^,'''  ^^^•~^^P'^<»^^rU  in  Endless  .ipvonsfir  Thrashers. 
patent    is  thp.nTn*^'''^.'^  "^  invention,  and   desire  to  secure    by  Iett« 
^ps,  by  t^.lstmg  the  latter  m  the  mamier  and  for  the  purposes  herein  Ml 

ADKINS  NASH. 

No.  1212.--fmprovement  in  Hydraulic  Re^uhUnsfor  Machinery.      

J^^^irirt:'      ^T  '^^"^  ^'  ^^^'  ^^^  o'  ^-P-  of  any  piece  or 
part  a.s  n^w,  or  th^  general  combinaUon  of  punip.,  pistons  or  float.,  or^ 
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parts  cor.nc.trd  to  tlie  macliin.;ry  to  bd  rerrulated,  or  to  ihv  r.iojivf  power  to 
he  reeulaled,  vvhich  are  in  use  in  the  genera!  combination  ot  hydraulic  motion 
regulators  ;  but  claim  to  have  overcome  two  several  difficulties,  which  have 
hcTetofore  existed  in  this  kind  of  regulators,  as  follows  :  •     •         f 

First  The  want  of  sdisitiveness  to  take  early  notice  of  any  TariatioM  of 
nv  tion,  or  quickness  in  motion  to  open  or  cIosl-  the  steam  valve,  ot  power 
fj-.irfr,.tic>illy  applied  lo  overcome  frietion  of  .steam  vulve.  . 

Se'condiy.  The  difficulty  which  has  always  existed  m  obtaining  and  main- 
taining a  uniform  discharge  of  water  or  liquids,  from  under  pistons,  rismg  and 
falling  as  motion  varied,  connected  to  steam  valve,  and  acted  upon  by  water 
moved  bv  pumps  ;  but  I  do  claim  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  of  the 
United  States,  the  combination  of  pump  A,  moved  wiUi  a  reciprocal  motion, 
with  the  raachiner)-  sought  to  be  regulated,  and  with  the  water  or  fluid  acting 
on  piston  C,  and  parts  connecting  it  to  steam  valve,  which  controls  the  steam 
moving  said  machinery  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  the  piston  C,  to  rise  ant^ 
fall  at  each  action  of  pump  A,  without  moving  the  valve,  while  the  machinery 
has  the  proper  speed,  and  moving,  or  opening,  or  closing  said  steam  valve 
with  a  quick  striking  motion,  or  overcoming  friction  about  said  valve,  as  with 
tlie  blow  of  a  hammer,  when  tht-  motion  of  said  raachinory  is  too  fast  or  too. 
slow,  or  any  analogous;  arrangement  which  will    produce  the  same  result, 
substantial! V  in  the  manner  and  lor  the  purposes  and  ^bj^'f^Jj™"  i^^f '^ 
shown  and'^sct  forth.,,  i  LEMAN    B.  PI  TCHLK. 

No.  1213.— hnprovemejit  in  Jipfaraius  for  Sprinkling  Streets,  ^c. 
What  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
combination  of  the  sprinkling  pipe  and  force  pumps  with  the  revolving  water 
vessel,  the  several  parts  being  ananged  and  operatmg,  substantiallv  as  herein 

No.  7274. — Improvement  in  Plough  Cleaners. 
'  What  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  Ls  the 
plough  cleaner  constructed  of  two  shave  blades,  substantially  a.s  herein  set  forth, 
fbr  the  purpose  of  cutting  in  two   the  weeds   and  other  obstructions,  which 
accumulate  upon  the  coulter,  and  thus  detaching  them  therefrom. 

^  '  .  JAS.  F.  RFASIN. 


*  No..  7275. — hnprovt'inent  in  Chimney  Caps. 

'  1  lay  no  claim  to  the  invention  of  a  ventilator,  made  with  a  series  of  conic 
•r  pyramidal  guards,  fenders,  or  frusta  as  represented  in  figures  4  and  5  ;  but 
what  I  do  claim  as  my.  improvement,  is  one  made  with  the  helical  continuous 
fender  or  guard,  r.pplied  to  the  chimney  or  flue,  and  having  its  coils  arranged 
or  inclined  with  respect  to  one  anotlier,  substantially  as  herein  before  .specifnMl. 

^  1  AUGISTUS  M.  KICK. 

N».  121G.—Ii:iprcrf>incnt  in  Oil   0:;.s. 
I  claim  the  combination  of  the  .so.  ket  (C,)  carryiig   ilie  mJe  s(  rcw  (d,  d,) 
and  the  taper  tubes  or  spout.s  (I),  1),)  scrcwiuu:  into  tli*^  .>..ck<t  fH,)  wiih  the 
collaiKsable  gutU  percha  rci^r\oir   (A,)  in  thf   maar.cr  and    for   Uu-  i-Mirpose 

diescribed,  or  in  any  way,  sulJstant:ally  tlie  same. 

'  •'       -^  DAVID  G.   STAP.KI-:Y. 


75}  i:x.  lioc.  N(K  32. 

i 

_„v..,.  ^,  ^^lo  r    ^c  >^*rr.;n  rl*»srribed  :  thus  usinc  the  solid  hub  to  the  chiRetf 
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Ko.  1211  .—Improvement  in  Machines  for  Raking  and  Tending  Hay. 
What  I  chum  p  my  invention,  and  desire  to  sec, ire  by  h^tiTs  })atont.  is  the 
simultaneous  raking  and  k.ading  of  hay  from  the  ground  l)v  mai  hiinry,  sub- 
stantially as  he. Lin  sot  forth  ;  whereby,  liie  labor  *f  making  windrows  and 
ctxiking  as  in  the  usual  process  of  hay  mnking  is  saved,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  operation  is  botii  expedik-il  and  cheapened. 

I  .  B.  M.  TOWN:SEND. 

~  i 

No.  7278. — hnprovemeni  in  Wing  Gudgeons. 

What  Iclaim  is  the  improvement  of  making  the  wing  gudgeon  (when  cast 
©r  founded,)  with  a  clear  space  G,  between  each  of  the  wiiigs,  and  the  flaoch 
or  face  plate  B,  the  same  being  for  the  purpose  herein  above  set  forth. 

MARK  WILDER, 

No.  7279. — Imjyrovem/'nt  in  Cruitar  Heads  and  Capio  d''astrc. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
method,  substantially  as  herein  descril>ed,  of  tuning  guitars  by  winding  the 
strings  each  on  a  spindle,  having  a  part  below  the  guitar  head  of  enlarged 
diameter,  connected  and  combined  with  a  peg  of  the  usuid  constiuction  by 
means  of  a  cord,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose,  substantially  as  described. 

I  also  claim,  combining  im  eccentric  roller  with  a  capio  d'asira  for  moving 
and  holding  it  down  on  to  any  desired  part  of  a  guitar  handle,  by  means  of  » 
■oetal  strap  made  to  embrace  tlie  handle  and  capio  d'astra  plate,  and  attached 
tJiereto,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the^purpose  specified. 

JAMES  'ASHBORN. 

No.  7280. — hnproverr^nt  in  Car  Coxifling?.  • 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  ftnd  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
combination  of  the  draw  iron  a,  with  the  bearing  6,  the  bolt  c,  the  bed  piece 
<i,  and  the  wedge  or  key  p,  in  such  manner  that  the  draw  iron  a,  makes  a  ver- 
tical joint  with  the  bearing  6,  and  through  the  bearing  6,  makes  a  horizontal 
joint  with  the  bolt  c,  and  the  bed  pie(;e,  d,  and  through  the  wedge  or  key  c, 
all  these  joints  are  brought  to  any  desirable  rigidity  of  bearing. 

I  claim  this  particular  combination  of  the  parts  described,  whereby  a  ireiCf 
but  close  horizontal  and  vertical  joint,  is  at  all  times  maintained  between  the 
bodies  to  which  it  is  attarhcfl,  and  especially  the  applications  of  coupling! 
upon  this  construetion,  to  the  connection  of  locomotive  engines  and  tenders. 

HIRAM  BALDWIN. 

No.  7281. — Improvement  in  Machines  for  Breaking  Hides.  * 

What  I  claiM  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
breaking  of  hides,  the  working  out  of  the  lime  and  the  bate,  and  the  scour- 
ing of  the  tanned  hides  by  me,ans  of  revolving  cylinders  and  beaters,  substan- 
tially as  herein  set  forth. 

CHARLES  BAU(TIMAN. 

t 

No.  72S2. — Impr^rrwrnf  in  Cast  Iron  Car  Wheels. 
WTiat  I  claim  a>;  my   invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  casting  a  "  chilled  railroad  cast  iron  car  wheel,"  giving  a  uniform  chill  to 
the  wheel,  bv  ^^cparating  the  arms  B,  from  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  by  tlie  inver- 
ted flanges  D,  fo:r.')inj  a  hollow  rim,  together  with  the  combination  of  the 
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arches  or  crals  C,  as  herein  described  ;  thus  using  the  soUd  hub  to  the  chined" 
wheel,  addiBg  strenglh.to  the  whcle,  and  sccunng  ^'^S^l^^'-j^y^ylyj^^ 

* 

No.  1283.— Improvement  in  Hydraulic  Blovcers  for  Furnaces,  Sfc. 
What  I  rlalm  as  my  invention,  and  which  I  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
IS  the  combination  of  the  cavities  or  air  ceUs,  formed  in  part  by  the  partitions 
D  l>  D,  on  the  periphery  of  the  drum  of  the  Nvhcel  or  receiver  of  compressed 
air  B,  B,  with  said  drum  or  receiver  B,  B.the  exterior  floatuig  vabes  E,  E, 
E,  the  interior  valves  H,  H,  H,  and  the  hollow  shaft  0  all  forming  parts  of^ 
or  connected  with  a  wheel,  to  be  turned  when  PJ^'^  ^^'^^'^.^^./jl  ^^^^1^ 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  blast  .f  air  tJirough  the  hollow  shaft  O,  to  be 
US.K1  in  heiting,  smelting,  and  other  manufacturing  arid  ^^^^^anical  operations. 

No.  l-ZSi.— Improvement  in  Grates  for  Cooking  Stoves. 
What  I  cltfim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
manner  herem  described  of  arranging  and  combining  the  fire  g^ate  ot  coek 
5toves  with  the  front  fire  plate  A,  and  curve  plate  C,  so  that  it  shall  retain  ite 
proper  position  for  retaining  the  fuel  in  the  chamber  by  its  own  weight,  and 
shall  be  raised  for  removing  coals  and  ashes,  substantially  m  the  manner  and 
for  the  purpose  herein  described  and  represented.  ^^^^  ^    D  \VY. 

No.  T28b.—lmprovci7u:nt  in  Submarim  TeUsccpes. 

I  caira,  first,  the  main  tube  A,  constructt^d  with  the  side  opening  C,  in  it, 
to  aU.DW  a  spy  glass  B,  to  be  used  in  combination  witli  the  telescope,  as  here- 

'"  Second.  The  mirror  chamber  constructed  to  allow  the  mirror  to  move 
throui'h  a  space  of  about  ninety  degiees,  and  with  a  glass  K  in  the  bottom 
of  it/in  thi  manner  substantially  as   herein   described,  and  for  the  purpose 

herein  scjt  torth.  -r  •  ^  ^•  i.i  u 

Third.'  I  claim  the   arrangement  of  the   lamps  or  artificial  lights  on  each 
side  of  'the  mirror,  and  Jeading  th'=  feeding  draft  from  the  main  tube  to  ^e 
lamps  under  the  mirror  and  lamps,  and  carrying  the  smoke  away  tlirough  the 
separate  passage  J,  in  the  manner  substantially  as  herein  described,  or  in  any 
other  manner  substantially  the  same.  j  \V1IL\R1)D\Y 

No.  12S6.—hnprovement  in  Prcpariuc  C^y  for  Brick  Machines. 
What  we  claim  as  oiu"  invention,  and  wiph  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
rnethoa  of  constructing  the  grinding  apparatus  or  mill,  in  such  a  way  Uiat  the 
knives  on  the  shaft  shall  be  set  so  iis  to  describe  a  spiral  line  at  their  junctioR 
with  the  shaft,  in  order  that  no  two  of  them  ^hall  be  able  to  pass  between  any 
tw»  pairs  in  the  curb  at  the  same  instant,  and  under  the  same  circumstances. 
It  beinc  understood  that  we  do  not  claim,  in  general,  Uiis  mode  ot  setting  the 
knives  rm  the  shaft,  but  only  the  use  of  the  same,  in  connection  with  the  hxeti 
knives  ia  th,  curb,  for  the  purpose  specified.      ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^    ^^^^^^^^^ 

NATi.L\N  SWAN. 
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What  i  cL'flei^ttewTnd  ;^  ""t'T  1^^'^  ^'^■-• 
'^nt^.tirst,  ti.ee.;i;^erof     duc^d"^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^«- pa- 

diicmg  magnetism,  m  the  secondar/e'^tro  mZJ/  ^  '^''  '"^''^^  '"^  P^^" 
power,  in  connection  with  the  nrin^i  m.!      '"^f^^ts,  to  be  used  as  a  motive 

JOHN  H.  LILLIE. 

What  1  •        ^^'  ^^^''^•~~  '^'''P  M  catching  Flic^ 

sel  by  wheels  or  belLs  between  floaKo?nrnirr''^''"»  " '•*"'  "■'°  ^  '"'='  °'  ves- 
W  or  straight  forward  m„„o  "  u,  t  maC  ra  Tf  "T"^  ""'"''^-  '  '"'''■ 

GEORGE  W.  piERCE. 

What  I  clafm  aJ^'"^'"""''""'  ^'"""'^  ""^  ^''  ^'"*"'- 

Fi'?.'  TteZ^l7slZTZ\''A  ""'""'"  ^^'"-  •'■'•  '^""^  patent,  is- 

with  the  holder  g,  made  fast  to    ^  hi    J     °""  ™<1  can  be  made  to  interlock 
end  of  the  lever^b  "o  e"tec  ej  ;.■  ^l';'"'  *''™  "V">at  position  the  inne; 

.'ash,  that  the  lever  cannot  be  oper.-^d\^^oZr."  ^^'  ^"f '"'"«  ''"^'^  ">« 
substantially  as  herein  set  forth  previously  unfastening  the  sash, 

lou^r  bar  of  ,he  ^aslfby  X h^vhen   Le  i-'ind  ^' 1  ''"?  ''  ''"""^  *"  ^^^ 
sash  IS  ra,sed,  the  descent  of  tl  e  sa4  w  M  ot^    .  ".^   f"^'  ""''  ^^'  '""''"'•'* 

"?trrai^rcS',hr -^""""^  '^^^^^'""'  --'  ""-'^  - 

frame,  and  to  the  blind  and  saJ,  \  ;'     ^  ^^ecured  to  the  sill  of  the  windo^r 

«ash  will  securely  fasten  U  down  'inS  at'th  "  "^'""^'  '^''  '^''  ^^^-g  ofTe 
tain  the  lever  //in  such    .  no!^r       u.      ^^  ^^"^^  *™^  ^P^'^te  and  firmly  re 
upon  the  ^nn.C:^:^;j:^::^X;^^not   be  deLh.I  from  itslw 
tially  as  herein  set  forth  ^  ""'listening  and  raising  the  sash,  substan- 

THOMAS  HARVEY. 

Wh.t  r  .1  ■  ^°'  '^'^^^—^"'P^otJement  in  Carriages. 

"'^^l:^<^!cz^;,:::if^:!^^  -„„  by  ,e.ters  patent,  IS-  ■ 

yheroby  the  liability   o  ace  denl    s^i"  i„^\*?  '*,"''  •■""'  P"el.  in  one  ^iece.         - 
■«  increased,  as  herein  described      '^'""'"'^'"^'  »''  "'^  durability  of  the  part^ 

and  r^tidls'wirh  Zi:lVtZ'\""  "^  ^^^-^  -'^  '^-^ ^--^  -■»  t^ee. 

Which  at  the  sam/ti^e  ^^^i:^^^^:^^^:;:;^^-^^ 

JAMES  PATTERSOy, 


f 
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No  -,^l\— Improvement  in  I'lU  Construction  oj  Bases  for  Stands. 
What'  I  cla.m  therein  as  new,  and  des.re  to  .cure  by  '^"'="^='7;^;'„ty 
j^e  he..in  '^^^^f^'>JZ^:,X  .T^'ap*    late     nf  r^oJ  .'n^^ 

the  mahner  and  for  the  purpose  describe.!  and  ^^1'^'^'™"';^;^,^^  j^jp^EY 

■       .  I'  ■  ■  I 

No   1292.—Improvcinent  in  Puino-Forie  Action.  ^ 

First  I  rlaim"  the  sprin-  toncrae,  In  combination  with  the  under  an^ar 
ICTC  M,  for  the  purpose  ^et^forth,  not  linuting  myseh  to  the  exact  constru^ 
tion  of  it,  as  herein  described,  while  the  same  effects  by  a  hke  combmaUon 

■'se^nT'^Ycfaim  the  regulating  screw  Q,  for  the  purpose  set  forth,  viz  :  to 
regulate  the  strike  key  separately,  as  set  lorth.  ^^^^^  RUCK. 

No  7203.— JTnpm'eTTVcn/  in  Mtixhinmt  of  Ilarrou:  to  Seed  Planter. 
What   we  clpim  as  our  inv^ention,  and  wish  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
connecting  with  the  machine  a  harrow,  constructed  with  sprmg  teeth   so  ar- 
Tged  b/means  of  a  slide  hinge  ^,  ^,  that  the  wheel  track  to-ards  the  land 
to  he  sev?ed,  can  always  be  left  undisturbed  a.s  an  ^^•^"'^|\g;^^Js^VAGE 
across  the  field.  i  '^j^AS  S.  SAGE. 

'  "So.  129A.— Improvement  in  Ckaring  of  Seed  Planters. 

What  I  claim  as  new,  and  for  which  I  desire  to  secure  letters  Patent  is-^ 
First      The  sliding  frame  H,  m  combination  with  the  rod  D   for  the  p<i.- 
pose  of  raising  and  depressing  the  drilk  A,  A,  and  also  for  stopping  the  feed- 
intr   simliltaneouslv,  as  above  set  fortn. 

lec^d.  I  do  not  claim  the  simultaneous  throwing  out  of  and  mo  action, 
ike  fee,!  roller  an-1  its  respective  drilU,  nor  .io  I  cUun  the  shde  or  shut-off  J, 
a,  1 1^  aware  these  both  ha.e  been  done.  But  what  I  do  claim  is  operahn? 
the  sTut^off  J,Vn,l  lever  I,  by  means  of  the  arm  I),  as  sot  lor>b,  for  the  pur- 
«se  of  causing  the  same  to  bo  self-a.  tn.c;,  cither  when  commR  m  contact  w.li 
^y  obstruction,  or  when  des.red  for  sown.,  P-"^]^_-',-^;;'t"i]^^"j^J;oC. 

'      '  '  I 

No    '729b.—  C'ompmnid  Tubular  Rail. 

What  1  claim  as  rny  inventior,,  =nd  .Icsir.  to  se,..re  b)  letters  P-;'™'.  ^^^ 
mak.nc  of  a  two  part  break  joint  hoJlow  rad,  substantial!)  as  herem  descnbed, 
"  d  ^n'^con.binat.,!^.  with  the'two  part  ra.l  raade  hollow,  a,  specfied.I^lam. 
.he  bloCs,  mscned  m  such  hollow,  at  the  J"---^,- ^^--^^^.^tr- 
tially  as  described.  ,  '^*^^  "^" 

•     ,  No.  12^)G.—lTnproreinent  in  S'  icing  Machines. 

What  therefor.,  I  .claim  as  mv  mveBtfon,  is  the  herem  bcrVre  ^^^^^^i^ed  dis 
position  of  the  thread  eye  of  the  needle,  (that  is  to  say   ^e  said  eye   bemg 
SLd  near  the  pomt  of 'the  ne^'die,)  in  combmat.on  with  the  alore  descnb«l 
SaTer  of  suppoking  the  needle,  and  applying  it  to  the  '^^'^^"^y  ^^^^  P'? 
the  corrugations  or  fulOingt  of  Uic  clulh,  not  mt>anmg  to  la>  fteim  to 
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^  combination  of  a  needle  and  gears  or  other  analogous  contrivances  for 
^ucing  sewing,  as  the  same  have  heretofore  been  app  led  and  used   but 
ic^ing  only  to  claim  my  improvemeat  as  constructed  and  made  to  o^^^^^^ 
Mib«tantiau/iis  above  specified.  |  DA\  ID  M.  SMI  TH. 

No.  7297. — Improvement  in  Cooking  Stoves. 
i     What  I  claim  a^  my  invention/ and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
causing  the  heat  and  products  of  combustion  to  ei)t.  .;  the  flue  over  the  oven 
en  one  side,  and  carrjing  the  same  across  the  top  oi  uie  ov<  n,d  -'n  the  oth^ 
side  thereof^  in  a  broad  sheet,  thence  under  the  oven,  andllience  up  m abroad 
fiue  to  the  smoke  pipe,  substantially  as  described.  aBENDROTH". 

No.  7298. — Improvement  in  Churns. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  is  the  combination  of  tlie  external  ( hambcrs, 
their  plungers  and  discharging  passages,  with  the  middle  or  air  t-bamber  the 
whole  being  constructed,  applied,  and  used,  substantiaUy  as  si>€Cified  and  ir 
combination  with  the  above,  I  claim  the  air  entering  passages  d,  d,  &<^,  ^P1 
plied  and  used,  substantiaUy  in  manner  and  for  the  P^Jg^^^^.^^^^^Jj^^W^^^^^ 

No.  7299. — Improvement  in  Dentists''  Chairs. 
What  I  claim,  and   desire  to  have  secured  to  me  by  letters  patent    is  th. 
manner  in  which  I  arrange  the  operating  parts  withm  the  frame  work   an( 
under  the  seat,  in  combination  with  the  scat,  so  made  as  to  move  up  l^ncl  ^ow]  i 
within  the  frame  work,  and  appear  like  an  entire  seat,  ^^^^^[^Jl^f^^  ^^^ 

i 

No.  1300.— Improved  Method  of  Attaching  the  Cylinder  in  Revolving  Fire] 

Arms. 
'  What  I  claim,  is  the  improved  mode'of  attaching  the  cylinder  of  barrels  tfe 
the  stock,  viz  :  by  means  of  the  cylindrical  tube  B,  in  combination  with  thi 
flauch  and  stud,  or  Uieir  equivalents,  whereby  I  dispense  with  the  usual  spui- 
die  ^nd  hole  for  its  reception  in  the  centre  of  the  cylmder  ot  barrel,  bein| 
thus  enabled  to  enlarge  the  bore  of  the  barrels  in  a  Ol^n<;lf  ^  of  rqual  size.       ^ 


No.  139\.~lmirovcmejit  in  Machines  for  Drilling  Stone. 
What  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  tb  i 
combination  of  the  lever  (:,)  wiUi  the  cranks  and  pluuan,  which  cperrte  it,  for 
the  purpose  of  rotatmg  the  drill  periodically,  by  impingement  against  tiie  cog? 
of  the  pinion  (a',)  at  its  greatest  elevation,  returning  to  position  when  tiie  pinf- 
ion  is  removed  from  its  range,  the  whole  arranged  and  operated,  bub.sUntiiili*' 
m  tiic  manner  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

GHORGF 

No.  7302. —  Submerged  ROckerfor  Separating  Ores 

WJiat  I  chilin  as  new  in  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  pateni 

is  the  combinauon  of  the  rocking  frame  C,  the  p,ms  F,  F,  F,  the  levers  B,  H, 

and  the  bars  K,  E,  attached,  secured,  and  adjusted  to  the  box  A,  or  to  a  pla^ 

fcrra  or   boat,  ui  the   manner  and  for  the  purpove,    subsUntmlK"  ^^^  |jcrei| 


lU  p^jsmuii   win.li  tiii-|'iii- 
,nd  operated,  bubtiUntiiiUi 

[}K  FLET('11KR,Sr.    ' 


described. 


OLIVER  EDES. 
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No.  7303. — Improvement  in  Safify  Lamps. 
_mat  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  des-ire  to  secure  by  letters  patent.  » 
*e  .iKlin^  tubes  I,  I,  m  combination  with  the  screw  C,  the  saidl^rew  C  Bp 

^^'^  with  the  opening  E  through  which  to  fiu' the  lamp,  ^ubslntlS^ 
m  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  fiejcnbed.  ^        »iannaiiy 

I  J.  W.  HOFFMAN. 

No.  1304.— hnproveynerU  in  Double  Choking  Stov^.  '   [ 

What  1  claim  and  desire  to  secure  ty  letters  patent,  is  the  construction  of  a 
*«ble  cookrng  stove,  having  two  compartments  I,  I,  and  a  smoke  flue  K 
pB«mg  round  one  compartment  first,  and  then  around  the  other,  in  such  m^I 
uer  that  one  shaU  be  heated  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  the  other  arr.^.^ 
-Id  constructed,  substantially  as  herein  descHbe^,  LfLte  puU'^^^^ 
*^'  I  HENRY  JACKSON. 

No.  7305.f-Improved  Arch  Ti^uss  for  Bridges. 
What  I  do  claim,  is  the  so  combining  or  arranging  them  with  resoect  to  eark 
after,  and  wjth  the  i-adial  suspension  rods,  and  on  §ie  cord  or  belm  to  wht^ 

^h'aveT  f^V"^''  '^'^'"^  ^eir  suspension  rods  may  overlap  one ll^tet 
Md  have  the  feet  or  parts  of  each  which  rest  on  the  cord,  upheld  bv  the  cro^' 

I  HENRY  LANERGAN? 

No.  l^OQ.^Improvem^nt  in  Coal  Stirrers  for  Furnace  Grates 

^at  we  claim  as  new   and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is- 

_FiTst     The  rake  frame  haying  numerous  vertically  moving  fingers  construe 

ted  and  operating  to  stir  and  clean  the  fire  only  b/a  vertical  Zvementsa^ 

^^^n^::^-^"^'  p  suLLtially  m  thTmaTera^d 

rf  ^'l't.^^7^'f/^''™'  ^"  ^^°^b'"*^°n  ^th  the  passages  round  the  rim 
U^i^K^  "^'"'"^  '"'"''^  "''  ^^^^^  *^'^  fi^^'  the\-ertically  movinTri^ 
terth  which  open  passages  for  the  free  escape  of  combustible  ^alTs^t^e 
Wmed  by  said  warm  air,  thereby  maintaining  a  copious  volume  ofTamI  aU 
•fwind  the  interior  of  the  fire  box,  as  herein  set  ford,. 

WILLIAiM  R.  NICHOLS. 
BURNITT  C.  BOYES. 

No.  ISOn.— Improvement  in  Cotton  Girts. 

lrtW«  1/  ^^'r*u'  fr^""'  T^  "^  "^y  ^^"^  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  bv 
I^tL  n^'  1      ""^  'ht  United  States,  is-First.  The  making  card  cyLde^^th 
gutta  percha,  or  other  similar  substance,  filled  in  amonir  the  iZth   f^r 
^lar  surface,  and  stiffen  the  t^eth,  whi.her  su"h ^ySr^'sot t  d  ^ 
for  this  or  any  other  purpose  for  which  they  are  available  ' 

tJ^hTt  \k         *m^  application  of  one  or  more  card  cyHnders  with  cmtU 
percha,  or  other  similar  sdbstance  between  the  teeth,  in  connection  witf^ 

2  dtx'f ani  r:;^  '^'-'--^ '-  -^'  ---  ^-^  ^:^:^:'::^p^  • 

■niird.  I  claim  the  application  of  the  wire  gauze  drum  G  and  rolW  *  h^ 

l^i^'.'ll/"'  "'^P'"l'"-,<>f  »"owi«g  the  bL,  to  dri™  ^e  di     n"  e'l^ 
ft-n  the  cotton;  ai.d  socond,  for  the  purpose  of  leading  the  cleaned  cot^ 

•■V 


luc  ooii^Ag,-* 


I 
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STEPHEN  R.  PARKHURST.      ' 

r    I  •      k  ^°'  '^^^—^^P^o^^^ni  in  Piano  Fortes 

descS,  o;ra^:h:dTbrZ  ttt  ^^-^-' -^'^^-tiaHy  ashereia 
piece  «,  and  the  diagond  bolls  o^k  1  A  A^f  I  f  "'k  *'  ^''"^  ^^  ^''^^^  «^ 
withstanding  the  grfat  strafn  ^f  the  ^trini'    '  ^'^'"^^  ''  "  "'^^^  '^^'^'^  ^^ 

i  also  claim  the  metal  plate  D,  carryin<? the  ribs  d  d  ri  nr."     r  ^  r 
forming  part  of  it,  the  plate  bein^  attache'd  to  th.-nn    '    '  P^-'"^^'"?  ^'^^  and 
block,  each  of  the  strin<r^  of  th.-     .^"^  ^°  *^^  "PP^r  surface  of  the  tunin^ 
and  passing  ^LouirhTh^IeL^      instrument  passing  over  and  resting  on  a  rib' 
obtain  a  sold  beZg  o^  whereby  the  stnl.^ 

fuH,  round,  clear  tone  °  ^"^'  ""'^''^  ^'^^  "^^^^  them  produced 

JOHN  RUCK. 

WK.f  II-      ■^'''  '^.^^—^"'P'^^^^^nt  in  Bridle  Presses. 

tent,  '>l'rcitra,ro„T;h?^iirs  an'^rr '"  -'-' '--  ^- 

a™»ged,  substantially  in  the  manner  aiid  for  ,1,!  PP"'  <™^'"'<-"=<i  a»d- 

combination  with  the  revolving  mouWr  •'"'''°'''  '"  "'^'''  ^'•<'  '- 

granted  ,„  *  i„  „y  pL„.  of  S^pimbefivS.  I^'tut"'"^'  ^'""■^^  "-^^ 

<.th:t'e^^"bt;^XtedT:;:frivm;'^^^ 

with  them,  and  working  under  a  si  >.  ,^^  U^  ^"^V'  *'"'  P'^'""*^  revolving 
bination  with  stationarv^cX"  or  r  „"r  ^  "T'''  ''"""  '''-"i'-ed,  in  com" 
-g  in  a  groove,   "c2  TXlZ71jT:"'^  V^"'r" 'Y^'"'-^^^^ 

^ol^^j.  a„Ta    i*ec''e''L"rm  'Sl^T^:'  '"^  "neks,  consisting  of  a  sta- 
■elay  is  cut.  '  "'"""'  '»  P"'"'*  "P  agamsl  the  brick  as  the 

Lastly.  I  claim  the  combination  .f  adiustaU^  h,.,,l    i    •  . 
">■  cam.  as  herem  fully  .specified.         '"^"'^'"^     N ATl^A N "s.^wVek;'"' 

No.  13lO.-Mj,ro.e,  .^rran,en.n>^ofJropel,er,  a.,  m,u„.ys  /„,■   c.„M 

stem  of  a  boat,  each  being  on  a  ^lu-a  eSft  '  „""T''  "I  "  T""  "'  ^'^ 
of  the  propellers  being  placed  back  ol  the  o.l,  ">  ""'  ""fi  '"'"■'••  """^  '"»-• 
scribed,  whereby  a  griTaler  ,mn;.„r„,  n,  ^",'  '^"''"•'"""".V  as  herein  ,le- 
>  case,  'and  witlf  a  f,H  ™  wid^  of    ,1'' af  ?"^^""'  '■"'  ^'  °'"''"cd  with,. 

And  I  also  claimT  in  con  b  „a"ion  S    h       •'  ""il  ""'"  ''"">™  I''-"- 
of  one  of  them  above  thewaler  iTne   an,.        P'°Pf""\  ^"anged  with  a  p„rt 

of  the  boa>  substantially  altrcmteclfied"!";  '"l""'  "^"^  "'■""  "^™ 
hausting  the  cbimnev  of  die  MeamCi  «'  '™P'°.™™'  "'  ■!  fan  for  ex- 
I.roduc.sof.hecomhuslnin^orrt^inwr;,:^'^  '"^  d-charging  the 
««tudly  in  4e  manner  and  for  .T  ;r,;ose  spttf'ed      '^"'"""^  ""''•  ^"^- 

BENJAMIN  M.  SMITH. 
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^n  1311.— Ixithe  for  turning  a  Peculiar  Sptcits  of  Curve. 

What  1  clai..  as  my  inve.ition,  .nd  desire  to  secure  by  1«"«"  P="<^"'' 'f  ** 
method  'ub^tantiMly  as  herein  .<lefcribed,  of  lummg  the  periphery  of  steain 
W.k,r  other  artic't  with  regularly  .urve.l  projections  and  depressions 
Lr;  u  fr  Ic  b  eombnin.^ith-the  mandrel  of  a  lathe  or  (what  ,s 
S^a^valent  the  etc  the  shaft  of  the  steam  wheel,  a  cutter,  which,  ir.  addition 
S  tLe  usl  lonrii  dinal  motion  parallel  with  the  axis,  recei^s  a  recpr^ating 
lltn  towards^and  from  the  axis,  by  means  ef  a  cog  wheel,  and  p,n.on  and 
ciank,  or  their  equivalents,  as  herem  described.         ^    ^    THOMPSON. 


!        1^0,  7312. Impnverrient  in  Smut  Machines. 

What  I  daim  therein  as  new,  and  now  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
JmtJs  Z  peculiar  construction  of  the  rubber  pieces  o,  substant.aUL^ 
"esc  b^d  and  re^  esented,  whereby  all  garts  of  their  surfaces  -""v  be  s^'^ 
S  apprnpriut«l  to  the  rubbing  action*;  each  plate  ^-'"S^^^'^^^''  <"  ''"" 
ihanyifore  it  becomes  necessary  to  replace  ,t  by  -.■f^'^{^;i^'',^iJ^ijLAM. 

I  I  ' 

No  1313.— Imfrorement  in  Brick  Presses. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  <lesire  to  secure  by  "'='*''"  Pf"*-'^  *' 
clearer  s  s  as  used  in  connection  with  the  two  plungers  0,  and  P>  •"'L  ^^ 
nu^se  of' delivering  the  brick  and  preventing  the  plunger  O,  and  P,  from 
Kin"  fout  their  passing  ends,  Ld  the  clearer  itself  being  kept  clean, 
W  polished  by  the  acL  of  the  plunger  P,  "r™ '^^^^  ^^^VtMAN. 

1^^  ^:ili^]mproi^mu!nt  in  Instruments  for  Measuring  Cloth. 
Whai  I  rlaim,  is  the  manner  herein  described,  of  measuring  cloth  or  other 

"adjultbl,    index  plat.  1,  or  \y  any  other   mechanical  --b;"^-' -^11 
tiall>  the  same.  . 

No    7315  ^hnprovement  in  .hfjustablc  Skares  of  Corn  Ploughs. 
Whit  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  P-^l^^t,  isl 
,n.^asmg       d  minish.n.Ahe  angV-  oi  the  ploughs  With  the  Central   -^  0*  d^^; 
hT  sh^finir  the  screws  K^,  K',  to  the   hoi-:  (c,)  mthe  ploughs,  and  tlie  screw! 
^    I^   1  'oo  her  hols  in  t^.e  beanos  C,  C,  without  changing  the  position  of  th< | 
^hirJ'an-a  braces,  M,  M,  by  whu-h  more  or  less  earth   may  be  throw, 
toward  the  row  of  plants  under  culture,  as  described.         ^^^,^^  ^y^Lp 

■    '      '  t 

*      T4o.  im.- Improvements  in.  changing  a  Reciprocating  Motwn  into  a  roiar 

Motion. 
What  I   claim  as  new  and  of  my  own  invention,  and  desire  to  secure^ 
"    Vtt7r;  patent  of  the  Ignited  States,  is  the  application  of  the  levers  h,h,  1,  cat€ 
It^ks  8, t  -th  the  bevels  9  and  10,  and  sprmgs  t,  j,  or  tiie.  equivalents,  1 
interlock  and  unlock  with  the  crajik  arms  g,  acd  g,  1. 

I 
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And  1  claim,  also,  making  the  governing  bar  adjustable  in  combmation  with 
the  levers  h,  h,  I,  in  s.uch  a  manner  as  to  give  eitlier  a  direct  or  reversed  mo- 
tion to  the  pulleys,  F,  F,  1,  and  I  claim  the  above  applications  severally,  and 
in  combination  in  the  whole  and  in  the  parts;  the  apparatus  being  constructed 
an4  operated,  substantially  in  the  manner,  and  for  the  P^/PP^/s  at'sc"bed  a^^ 
diown.  PLfbR^AlLb. 

No.  7317  — Improvement  in  Reed  Musieai  Instnim^nts. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  or  improvement  in  reed  instruments  made 
with  a  sounding  board,  is  to  make  the  reed  opening  c,  directly  through  the 
wooden  sounding  board,  in  combination  with  the  applying  of  the  reed  directly 
to  the  same,  and  fastening  it  to  the  sounding  board,  instead  of  using  any 
metallic  frame,  for  the  opening  and  reed,  as  has  been  the  customary-  method 
of  making  and  constructing  such  instruments.         ^^„^^^  ,,_,    ..-^t^tv 

No.  131S.— Coupling  for  Pipes  and  Hose. 
I  daim  the  construction  of  couplings  for  hose  and  tubing,  by  forming  one 
part  thereof  into  a  hollow  cylindrical  cup  or  box,  having  wedge  shaped  flanges 
S^metal  inside  and  next  to  the  edge  dicrcof,  and  by  formmg  the  other  part  ot 
the  coupling  of  a  flange  equal  in  diameter  to  the  first  described  coup  ing, 
havinff  its  face  edge  ground  with  the  edge  of  the  first  coupling  to  make  a 
ti-ht  joint  with  a  cylindrical  ring,  (whose  bore  is  equal  to  that  o  the  tubes  to 
be  coupled)  projecting  from  said  flange  concentric  with  it,  and  in  diameter 
iust  large  enough  to  pass  between  the  flanges  of  the  cup  or  box,  and  to  reach 
just  to  theljottom  of  the  cup,  whose  bottom  face  with  the  outer  face  of  said 
ring  are  ground  together  to  form  a  tight  joint.  Also  said  rmg  having  on  its 
periphery  at  tlie  outer  edge,  wedge  shaped  flanges  similar  in  form  and  angle 
to  the  flancre?  of  the  cup  or  box,  and  so  arranged  as  to  pass  between  the  inter- 
Yals  of  the  sr?me,  -o  that  by  being  turned  rountl  underneath  them,  they  -om- 
preas  the  ground  surfaces  of  the  couplings  togetlier  firmly.  ^         r»»Qiv\ 

No.  13]9.—Impror'pmp.nt  in  Apparatus^ for  Drawing  Water. 
What  I  claun  as  my  invention,  and  wish  to  scrure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
j>lan  herein  described,  of  bringing  water  upon  a  level,  ov»r  a  hill,  «r  in  any 
situation  whore  the  fountain  is  not  high.T  than  where  the  water  is  wanted  lor 
B.se,  /vS:  I  claim  the  combination  of  the  weight  and  its  cord,  pulley  and  ring, 
with  Uic  cord  by  which  the  bucket  is  drawn,  and  ihe  hofk  or  catch  upon  the 
cuiriacTf,  the;  whole  being  airanged,  substantiaUy  as  described,  lor  tlie  purpose 
of  drawing  the  empty  bucket  from  the  place  of  di:>charge  over  the  highest 
iKiint  of  the  way  to  die  spring.  <^'AIN   BROYLKS. 


1 


ray^t 


No.  1320.— /m;jroi'cm€7U  in  Machines  for  Holding  and  Dressing  Slates. 

What  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
endless  sc-ries  «f  clamp  carriages  operatint,s  substajitially  as  herein  set  forth, 
to  hold  and  carry  the  slates  beneath  the  cutters. 

SAMUEL  E.  CROCKER. 


No.  7321. — Impiovcment  in  (irain  Driers. 
What  I  claim  as  n<'W  tuid  useful    m  the  foregoing,  and  d^ire  to  secure  by 
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kttere  patent,  is  the  construction  Juid  arrangement  of  the  aDoaratt,^  -u:  K^ro;« 
de«.ibed  by  which  a  stra.un.  of  air  ..s  forcid  u,to  a  case  enToW  ^^''2 
cyhnder  where  ,t  protect,  the  grain  from  the  direct  action  of  ihe  he!t  frof^Se 
fire,  and  is  there  heated  and  conv.^.d  through  the  grain  so  as  to  c^v  off  ^p 
mo.ture  therefrom,  substantiali,  .n  the  mann^er  and^fo;  the  ;url>oJe  s^t  f!rth 

I  .  M.  K.  DUDLEY. 

No.  1322.~Jmprove„ient  in  Gearincr  for  R^crulcting  Speed 

naLt  T'  ^^'■f^'"'*'  "^  ^'.^  invention,  and  for  which  I  wish  to  obtain  letters 
patent  Uie  employment  of  Ua-  wheel  c.r  pulhy  F,  in  combination  with  th^ 
set  forSi    ^"'""°  "^"^'  ""'  substantially  m  tl/e  m'anner  and  for  the  puq,^ 

IIOSEA  ELLIOTT. 


TIT,  .  '^°;  '^^^•^— ^'^/'^^^•^^'''  »"  Gauges  for  Spreading  Plasters. 
VVhat  1  claim  a.s  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  is  thn 
combination  ol  the  adjustable,  exp^UKhng  and  contractinVf  a^e  w  Xe  Id' 

iatnnl'/'^'""''"^'^^  contracUag  bJll,  the  several  po^rtionTofl^  combi- 
nation being. arranged  and  constructed,  substantially  ai  herein  set  forth 

jame;s  m.  keep. 

^«-  7324.-/m;>;-orcmc;|/  in  Ut-off  Motion  of  Looms. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  de.,ire  to  secure  by  letters  oitent  is  iK^ 
arrangement  df  tJie  yielding,  weighted,  and  the  stationa  y  v^iip  r^oUs    in  co^ 
necbon  with  the  let-off  motion,  a.s  herein  set  forth,  whereby  thcMeSe  of  ?be 

vaneu  at  will.  |  JONATHAN  KNOWLES. 

No.  7325.  — /m^roiT;ne«/  in  Hanging' Saics  in  Saw  Mills. 

tk  Ik  T  ^'u'™  ''  ""'''  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  is 
the  method  ot  hanging  a  mill  saw,  from  guides  in  advance  of  its  frL  ele 
wh.eh  sustains  the  whole  pressure  caused  by  the  advancement  of  the  wood  on 
Uie  carriage  agamst  the  s:.w  teeth,  ti,e  plate  of  the  saw  swin^n-  on  t^e  ad^ 
vanced  guides  as  p.vots,  so  that  wlu-n  cutting,  it  is  kept  runnmcr  in  a  nVne 
passing  through  the  guid..,  in  the  ciTection'm  which  tE  c^Z  move  .s 
«  vane  is  kept  by  the  wmd  ir,  the  direction  in  which  it  blow.         ^  ' 

E.  HERVKY  PARSONS. 

SANFORD  E.  PARSONS. 

Wk       ^'''  '^'^^— ''"'Z^^^"^'^^'  '■»>  Holding  Daguerreotype  Plates. 
Wh^t  I  claim  as  my  invention,  nnd  wish  to  secure  by  letters  patent  is  the 
construction  ot  a  moveable  holder  for  securing  daguerreot)  0^1^  b^^ 

of  Jw'o' parts  with  Tr'  ^^V  l"^^^^^^"^'^"  ^^  arrangement  of  a  holder  composed 
wan^.  a^amsT  h  TT  i'  '''"  '^^  ^''''^  ^''''''^S  them  from  within  out- 
wards   against  the  bent  edges  or  eomers  of  the  daguerreotvpe  plate    and   ne 

Tnd  inT  TT"'"'?  ^  'T'''  "^  "^"'^^'  substantially  as  m  the  Ora'InS" 
onrlrs  7  f '"f '°"  ^-'^^^  ^"^h  «  i'^IJ-r,  I  claim  the  bending  of  the  edgS 
corners  of  the  plate  so  as  to  secure  tlie  same  to  this  holder  ^ 

n.LT\  ^'^''  ^^.'P*'?^'"r^^'"  'H^^-^'^^^hP^'  plate,  with  its  ed-es  or  cor- 

»ers  bent,  as  shown  m  the  dran-ings,  to  a  moveable  holder,  constructed  sX 
stantially  -^  above  described.  .  SAAIUEL  PECK 


No  1321. -Impr^e^nents  in  Apparatus  for  Splitting  and  Stretching  Leather. 

.t,  between  whK:h  two  rol.ers,  the  Jeatl,er  is  lo  be  compre.se.    U,^  unn?r  ro?llr 
runn^g  tree  upon  Us  own  .xis,  which  is  fixed  in  a  v.latorv  fra  J*^  orde" 

^ong  spnngs  and  pl.ced  just  m  front  of  the  last  mentioned  pair  of  .oilers  with 

o  a.  .o"f  f^"  M  T  '^f'^?"  '"'■'""  ""^  P"'"'  of  ™™press  on  of  the  e  rolk-^ 
so  a.  to  art  npon  the  leather  d.reotly,  as  it  leaves  the  rnlleis.  ' 

ratetof  .ovenTen.,  contparcSti^rL' oA,r XEy'l^-rihe  ^ZtHf' 

S  J;rfe^Iu^ti:?^'H"*r""^ 

x-rau^!,;  of  thnlhi.e  ""  ^'  '°  "'^"''"^  """^  «x  thesa.«e,  during  ti^ 

BRADFORD  ROWE. 

No.  7328.-/mprot'n/u>;if  m  Vats  or  Press  Boies  for  Cheese, 

AUGUSTUS  N.  SEVERAN'CE. 
No.  7320.— /m;>roi'c/Hen/  m  /Joas/in^  (b/Tf* . 

>^^^:^:^z:r::^iLt^::;:::^  -ure  b,  ,et.er»  pat..n.,  i, 

=tiog  them  to  the  acfon  of  Id^    olsU^;?ll  1^,k' ''"     '"""""  '"  '"^ 

r^cted  and  operated,  s.,.,^^,.^,  ::^i^:::^:;:^:^(:^^"^  ™"- 

W.   H.  TRJPLER. 
EJJAS  JiRECHT. 

First       Th^'°l  ^'k?"^'  '"^•*^"*.^°"'  •''"d  desire  to  secure  by  letters   patent    is- 
I'nst.      the  double  or  partuip- die  F    /'  cK^fo^,-  ii  j         f"*i*-"i)  >'> — 

r  means  of  a  joint  at  the  ton  of  o,h    *  i-^'  '"^f  "^'^">'  ^'  d^s.-ribed,  partiu 
I  Seennr)      'I'L        .1  V       '^^^^^wise,  for  the  purpose  above  set  forth 

U  oper-^onr^bs'ta-^^nSira^'d^llSl^d"  '"  ^"  ""'  '^™  '"'■  '''-f  »">- 
nnrd.     I  also  da,m  U.e  cotnbination  cf  d>e.,,  shea,..  p.,:;.el,«,  l,e„dc,.,  a.d. 
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clearers,  arranged  and  operated  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  above  set 
forth  or  anv  similar  arran^emeMt,  uit-rcin  the  combination  is  essentially  tke 
,y^e.     .    "  i  WILLIAM  VAN  ANDEN. 

No.  7331. — Iwprovenvent  in  Board  and  Log  Rnks. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 

combination  of  the  log  table  and  board  rale,  in  the  way  and  manner  and  in  tke 

form  described  and  illustrated  herein.  ,,„„„ 

BENJ.  M.  VAN  DER  VEER. 


!  No.  7332.— Pip«  Coupling. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  bt 
faiitening  together  the  abutting  ends  of  two  pipes,  by  forcing  a  sleeve  of  some 
kard  substance  over  a  belt  of  a  softer  substance,  which  envelopes  the  seam 
and  is  thus  compressed  between  the  sleeve  and  the  pipes. 

^  CHAPMAN  WARNER. 

No.  7333. — IfTvprovement  in  the  Rubbers  of  Smut  Machines. 
What  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  tke 
vibrating  rubber  (e,)  in  combination  with  the  feeding  and   rubbing  cyhnder 
(d  Y  constructed  and  operated,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose 
described.  .  FRANKLIN  WRIGHT. 

No.  7334. — Method  of  preventing  Jlccidenlal  Discharge  in  the  Prussian  Gun. 
What  I  claim  therein  as  nt  w,  and  for  which  I  desire  to  secure  letters  patent, 
is  the  guard  (n',)  to  prevent  the  discharge  of  the  arm  when  all  the  parts  are 
not  in  proper  position,  constructed,  combined,  and  arr^^iged  with  the  arm, 
and  ooeruted  substantially  in  the  manner  aad  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 
^  I  JOHN  WURFFLEIN 

No.  ISSb.—hnprovemcnt  in  Printing  Presses. 
I  claim  the  mode  of  governing  tlie  vertical  motion  of  the  type  bed  ^,  by 
the  conjoint  application  of  the  crank  L,  and  two  part  pressing  bar  JVf,  made 
as  a  hollow  cyhnder  and  slide,  with  stop  shoulder,  to  f^ive  the  upward  motion 
and  pressure,  and  arranged  to  lengthen  by  sliding  oui  at  the  back  motion  of 
the  crank  L,  and  the  combination  therewith  of  the  grooved  cam  65,  and  back- 
ing bar  6,  6,  to  regulate  the  descending  motion  of  the  tj-pe  bed,  substantially 

as  described  and  shown. 

I  claim  the  application  of  tiie  rotating  cams  c3,  to  act  through  the  fork  c4, 
and  connect  or  disconnect  the  clutches  26,  to  give  the  shaft  c6,  a  rotary  mo- 
tion during  half  of  the  roUitioii  of  tlie  shaft  6,  and  suspend  the  motion  of  the 
shaft  c6,  by  the  disk  cS,  and  pins  f,  on  the  fork  c4,  during  the  other  half  ro- 
tation, so  that  the  shaft  h,  goes  two  continuous  revolutions  to  one  intermitted 
revolJtion  of  the  shaft  r6,  such  intermitted  revolution  being  apphed  to  give 
an  intermitted  alternate  motion  to  the  double  paper  carriage  in  a  printm^^ 
press,  or  to  give^  any  siip.ilar  mterm.:ie(l  aV"rn;ile  motion  by  any  competent 
nu-ans,  substantially  as  descnb.-d  and   shown. 

I  claim  the  application  cr.ir.k  rO,  male  wheel  d,  fixed  female  wheel  rfl,  and 
connecting  bar  'c/2,  for  the  puri)ose  of  communicating  the  intermitted  alternate 
motion  to  the  double  naix  .  cani.ige  d3,  substuntidUy  as  described  and  shown. 

^  F.  G.  AUSTIN. 


No.  7356.  —  LnprovcTnent  in  Brmn  Dusters. 

WTiat  I  claim  as  ray  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
combination  and  arrangement  of  the  exterior  st'itionary  shell  or  cylinder  £, 
the  intermediate  revolving  cyliijder  £>,  covered  in  sections  with  wire  cloth  of 
different  qualities,  and  the  ( entr.d  revolving  cylinder  ./?,  with  the  ventilator  y, 
for^the  admission  of  air,  and  the  openings  between  the  stavtsin  \he  cylinder, 
for  the  emission  of  air  to  drive  the  flour  and  other  stuff  separated  from  the 
bran,  through  the  wire  cloth  ;  tlie  several  parts,  with  their  (h  iviug  gear  and 
apparatus,  being  constructed  and  arranged,  substantially  as  lit  rein  d«"scribed, 
and  intended  for  the  purposes  set  forth.  E.  R.  liENTON. 

No.  7337 — Improvements  in   the  construction  of  the   Frame,  Roof  and  Flo^r 

of  Iron  Buildings. 

WTiat  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
method  substantially  as  herein  described,  of  making  tJie  frame  work  of  iron 
houses  of  mor^e  than  one  story,  by  means  of  beams  cast  in  sections,  witii  end 
flanches,  which  receive  bolts  tor  uniting  and  drawing  them  together,  and  with 
top  and  bottom  parallel  flanches,  when  this  is  combined  wifii  coli.uvns,  pilas- 
ters, or  posts  cast  with  horizontal  flanehes  at  top  and  bottom,  ihv  top  llanche 
of  one  column,  and  the  bottom  flanche  of  another,  being  secured  by  bolts  to 
the  horizontal  flanges  of  two  beams,  one  column  above  and  the  tther  below, 
the  point  at  whieh  the  beams  are  joined,  for  the  purpose  and  in  the  manner 
substantially  as  described. 

I  also  claim  the  method,  substantially  as  herein  described,  of  making  the 
floors  by  means  of  thin  plates  of  metal,  formed  with  a  groove  on  one  edge, 
and  tongue  on  the  other,  by  riveting  narrow  strips  of  metal  to  their  under 
surface,  and  near  the  edges,  the  plates  so  formed  being  put  together  breaking 
joints,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  specified. 

I  also  claim  the  method,  substantially  as  described,  of  covering  the  roofs 
of  houses  by  means  of  series  of  thin  metal  plates,  formed  each  with  a  groove 
on  one  edge,  by  riveting  narrow  plates  or  strips  to  the  under  surface  thereof, 
that  the  edge  of  one  plate  may  t'lt  into  the  groove  on  tiie  lower  edge  of  the 
next  above,  and  so  on  throughout  the  series,  substantially  as  described,  when 
these  plates  are  also  provided  with  the  lapping  pieces  or  plates,  riveted  or 
otherwise  secured  to  the  upper  surface  of  one  end  of  earh  plate  in  each  se- 
jies,  to  lap  over  the  end  of  the   contiguous  plates  of  the   next  series,  the  said 

lapping  pieces  of  each  series  being  also  made  to  lap  one  over  the  other,  sub- 
stantially as  and  for  the  purpose  specified. 

JAMES  BOGARDUS. 

No.  7338. — Improvement  in  Air  Heating  Stoves.  * 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters   patent,  is — 

First.  A  grate  combined  with  and  around  the  hollow  cylinder  througb 
which  the  air  pa.sses  and  becomes  heated. 

Second.  A  conical  hood  plncod  above  the  air  cylinder  and  tlie  grate,  and 
connected  with  asmoke  pipe  for  the  {jurjxise  of  creating  a  draft,  concentra- 
ting the  heat,  and  condurting  of  the  smoke  or  gas  from  the  burning  wood  or 
coal. 

Third.  The  placing  the  gr.ite  oii  friction  rollers,  as  described,  in  connection 
with  the  cylinder,  for  the  purpose  of  elearing  the  grate  of  ashes,  or  bringing 
any  part  of  it  under  the  operation  of  a  stronger  draft  or  current  of  air. 
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Fourth.  The  combination  of  the  air  pipes,  or  air  passages  with  the  hood, 
as  described,  by  which  the  air  that  has  become  heated  in  the  cylinder,  is  con- 
veyed to  the  room,  or  place  to  be  warmed. 

Fifth.  The  circular  fender,  which  is  also  made  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a 
blower,  by  beinj^  raised  and  connected  with  the  hood,  as  described. 

Sixth.  The  method  of  introducing  air  into  a  hollow  cylinder  or  air  cham- 
ber, connected  with  and  inside  of  the  grate,  and  taking  the  air  from  beneath 
the  hearth.'  JAS.  L.  CATHCART. 

J.    ' 

No.  7339. — Improvemeiu  in  Bedstead  Fasteninfrs. 

What  therefore  I  claim,  is  the  lip  N,  in  combination  with  the  pawl  and 
ratchet  arc,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  as  described,  and 
whcfl  the  bedstead  bottom  is  made  of  the  said  flexible  strips,  having  such  a 
flexibility  as  to  enable  them  to  be  readily  wound  upon  the  windlass,  and  un- 
wound therefrom,  as  stated.  | 

I  CHAS.  C.  COOLIDGE. 

i 

No.  7.340, — jidjuitable  Mouth,  Piece  for  Road  Scrapers. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  de^^irp  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
combining  with  the  body  of  a  scraper,  a  mouth  piece  which  can  be  adjusted 
to  form  various  angles  with  the  bottom  of  the  scraper,  substantially  in  the 
manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  described. 

I  SHADR.\CH  DAVIS. 

No.  7341. — fmpropenient  in  Mechanical  leeches. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  its  : 

First.  The  arrangement  of  the  wire  G,  L,  of  the  button  H,  and  of  the  cover- 

ing  of  the  instrument  I,  connected  with  the  piston  rod  by  the  India  rubber 

tube  K,  which  allows  the  cylinder  1),  phrrd  in  the  vacuum  produced  by  the 

pvston  to  work  without  admitting  the  .lir. 

Second.   The  blades  of  the  lanret,  shaped  like  a  V. 

I  *  M.  DELLUC. 

No.  7342. — hnprnveraeni   in  Defecating  Sugar. 

I  claim  the  process  as  described,  for  the  imratdiate  separation  of  the  sugar 
from  all  foreign  matter,  whirh  injures  the  purifKation  by  the  manner  above 
set  forth,  by  forming  a  solid  saccharate  of  hmyta,  pressing,  decomposing,  and 
S€parating  the  solid  cakes  and  finishing  tlic  pror«'ss  as  set  forth,  to  the  almoflt 
k>t;d  suppression  of  heat  necessiiry  to  evaporation. 

I  ROBERT  DE  MASSY. 

No.  7343. — Improvement  in  Over  Shoes. 

What   I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  for  whirh   I  desire  to   secure  letters 

patent,  is  an  over  shoe  covering  th(;  front  of  the  boot  at  the  sole,  substantia^y 

in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth.      • 

.  PETER  DORN. 

\         ^  I  ^ 

N'!.  7344. — hpprorcv\(nt  in  Plough  Cleaners. 

What  1  claim  ■■\s.  my  invention,  and  desire  to  ' fcure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
combination  of  the  Uvtr,  notched  arm,  and  \(rti?al  wheel  B,  with  a  conical 
roller  placed  wndcr  the  br;uii  and  upon  ^hr  citV;:  of  the  plough  as  above  de- 


\ 
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scribed,  for  the  purpose  of  operating  the  conical  roller  and  cleaning  the  plough 
in  the  operation  of  ploughing,  as  set  forth.  DANIEL  D.  GITT. 

I  No.  7345. — Improvement  w  Cooking  Stoves. 

I      What  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is : 
*     First.  The  mode  herein  described  of  constructing  fire  boxes  for  stoves,  fur- 
;'  naces,  &c.  in  two  pieces,  so  that  they  are  not  confined  as  they  are  when  made 

■wht)le,  or  four  pieces  as  described,  but  are  free  to  move  on  their  bed  plate. 
Secondly.  I  claim  the  manner  herein  described,  of  dividing  tlie  sliding 

hearth  of  cook-stoves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fidmit  of  its  sliding  under  the 
'  stationary  part,  and  be  entirely  out  of  the  way;  the  whole  being  constructed  in 

the    manner   and    for  the   purpose,   substantially   as   herein    described   and 
'   represented.  JAMES  R.  HYDE. 

No.  734G. — Improvement  in  Screw  Excavator. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  which  I  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is :  ' 

First.  The  employment  of  a  screw  excavator  combined  with  an  adjustable 
tube  as  above  described,  for  the  purpose  of  excavating  and  conveying  off 
eaith,  said  tube  being  placed  at  any  angle,  or  vertically,  or  horizontally  as  the 
case  may  require. 

I  also  claim  the  apparatus  for  sustaining,  moving,  and  guiding  the  excava- 
tor as  above  described,  by  which  it  is  combined  with  the  prime  mover,  so  as 
to  be  readily  pointed  in  any  direction,  said  apparatus  consisting  of  a  ring  with 
shifting  bearings  and  a  moveable  bearing  for  the  shaft  to  rest  in  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  prime  mover  by  universal  joints. 

R.  MONTGOMERY. 

No.  7347. — Improvement  in  Cooking  Stoves. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
method  of  protecting  boiler  covers  against  the  injurious  action  of  varying  tem- 
peratures, by  combining  therewith  a  lining  made  of  metal,  so  formed  that  in 
its  cross  section,  it  shall  present  a  curved  line,  that  is,  a  line  longer  than  a 
straight  line  as  described. 

And  I  also  claim  the  method  of  supporting  the  doors  of  stoves,  by 
means  of  a  lever  or  levers  so  connected  with  the  doors,  substantially  as  de- 
scribed, that  the  said  lever  shall  be  moved  in  and  out  by  the  closing  and 
opening  of  tlie  door  as  described.  JORDAN  L.  MOTT. 

No.  7348. — Impnrccment  in  Working  a  Rotary  and  Vertical   Churn  Dasher. 
\       I  claim  the  application  of  the  shaft  B,  to  communicate  a  vertical  reciproca- 
',   tory  movement  to  the  dasher  F,  and  a  rotary  one,  and  the  dashers  M,  and  G, 
,  SO  that  either  can  be  ui.cd  as  desired,  as  herein  set  forth. 
J  -  WILLIAM  R.  NASH. 

;''  No.  7349. — Improvement  in  Sfraio  Carriers. 

What  I  claim  therein,  and  for  which  I  desire  to  secure  letters  patent,  is  an 
elongated  apron,  or  pierced  platform,  hung  upon  and  worked  by  cranks  con- 
nected with  and  forming  a  part  of  the  thrashing  and  separating  macliine^  sub- 
Stuji'ially  in  the  manner  and  for  tiic  purposes  herein  described. 

WILLIAM  PJEKPONT. 
1-2 
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What  I  claim  as  ray  own  invention,  anil  desire  to  secure  bv  letters  oatent 
,.  the  arranging  of  two  or  more  valves  m  the  same  steam  chit,  o  open  and 
c  ose  the  several  steam  por^  or  passages,  leading  to  and  from  the'cylinder  of  a 
slcamengme,  arranged  and  operated  to  gradual"  the  admission  o/  team  ."nto 

.IS  anove  set  forth,  m  the  foregoing  specification.  '     '     ^  V 

.  CYRUS  RICHARDSON. 

No.  7351. -^r^roven^nt  in  the  Manufacture  of  the  Oaide  of  Zinc. 
V^hat  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent   is  • 
First.   The  use  of  a  draft  t>f  air,  through  the  suction  tubls  Q    Q  ^dS/ibed 
above  for  oxidizing  the  metal,  and  carrjing  forward  the  produc  s  and  the t    ' 

recSch^^'re^^^^  oxidizing  chamber,  in  combination  with  tiie 

E.  BARNELL. 

lA'k  ^°'  '^^^'■^—^"^P^'o^'^^nt  in  the  MeLodeon. 

Vrf  Ti?         ?  ""^  '"^-ention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent   is- 


bellows  in  the  .^er  and  lo^^^ ^^o:: ^^^^ ^::^^ ^ 

j  A.  L  SWAN. 


I 


No  7353.-Mpr<««m«.<  "  0,«7to^  Vahe^  of  Ste,m  Engines. 

in  combmatjon  w  th  the  recess  A-  formprJ  i^    t       T  ^^\^^^^"^  passage  /, 
acting  in  the  manner  and  rJZ  pur^Tefhirein  Veclfcd^"^'"'  '""  '^^ 

.  T.  C.  THEAKER. 

No.  7354.-rmproi'en^nt  in  Machines  for  Polishing  Stcme. 

by  any  j>ower  now  m  u^e  ""'"''T  '"''^  '^^^'^"^  ^^^  ^'  F^P^^^led 

I   ^  I    1  AMOS  WALTER. 

No.  7^^5.-~L.prc^remeni  in  Mnch^esfor  mtin^  dof/us  P^ns 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  have  secured  fo  m.  h.-  I  u 
patent,  is  cuttmg  the  two  sides  of  the  outer  end  of  he    lo   o  >    u   V  "^  Y^ 
p;n   on  a  regular  sWecp,  b,  means  of  kmvlf formed  .t^^^^^^^^^ 
of  Uie  circular  saw,  which  cuts  the  straight  part  of  saidX    .,  J       .1      rl 

to  said  sides  of  said  "1;:      '       "^"^'"'^"^^  ''  '"^  ''^''''''  ^'--'  ->^  ^^»-^J-d 

ilORATIO  P.  ALLEN, 


> 
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No.  7356. — Improvement  in  Stoves. 
What  I  claim  as  ne\.-  therein,  and  which  I  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  first,  the  air  chamber  in  which  the  air  is  heated,  previously  to  its  admission 
to  the  fuel,  in  combination  with  the  spiral  apertures,  by  which  the  heated  air 
is  caused  to  impinge  on  the  upper  surface  of  fuel,  substantially  in  the  manner 
and  fur  the  purposes  as  described.  '  ANSON  AT  WOOD. 

No.  73.)7. — Improvement  in  Connecting  Rods  of  Steam  Engines  and  other  Ma- 
chinery. 
What  I  claim  as  new  and  of  my  own  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  ])y  let- 
ters patent  of  tlie  United  States,  is  the  application  of  prepared  India  rubber, 
or  of  any  similarly  effective  elastic  substance,  in  the  parts  forming  the  joints  of 
connecting  rods  of  steam  engines  and  other  machinery,  for  the  purposes  of  pre- 
venting jars,  and  breakage  of  the  parts,  when  a  reciprocating  motion  is  changed 
to  a  rotary.,  substantially  in  the  manner  described  and  shown. 

LEVI  BISSELL. 

No.  73.58. — Improvement  in  Steaming  Grain  preparatory  to   Grinding. 

I  claim,  in  combination  with  a  steam  pipe  (I,)  and  grain  passage  (B,)  the 
deflecting  partition  (C,)  for  directing  the  steam  upward,  and  the  grain  down- 
ward, whereby  the  current  of  grain  is  steamed  by  direct  contact  with  the  cur- 
rent of  steam  at  the  moment  before  entering  the  mill,  substantially  as  herein 
set  forth.  BENJAMIN  F.  BROOMELL. 

'^"^'  No.  73.59. — Improvement  in  Balancing  Sash. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 
First.     In  connection  witii  the  grooves  in  the  sash,  the  distribution  of  the 

several  pulleys  and  friction  wheels,  and  the  cord  attached  to  the  bottoms  of  the 

sashes,  instead  of  their  toj)s,  whereby  the  cord  and  pulleys  are  kept  entirely 

out  of  view. 

Second.     The  combination  of  the  barrel  <nxle,  ratchet  wheel  and  pin,  with 

its  case  or  bearings,  or  their  equivalents,  with  the  cord  and  pulleys,  the  whole 

arranged  and  operating,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

HIRAM  C.  BROWN. 

No.  73t)0. —  Tooth  Segment  Lock  for  Fire  ..Irms. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  is  the  moveable  toothed  segment  G,  and 
escapement  or  spring  pawl  I,  or  any  mechanical  equivalent  therefor,  (the  said 
segment  and  escapement  Wing  arranged  within  the  tri^;xer,)  .lud  the  toothed 
segment  or  arc  C,  (of  tJie  hammer,)  in  combination  together,  .-nd  with  the 
trigger,  hammer,  and  stock,  and  made  to  operate,  substant'iiUy  in  tlic  maimer 
as  herein  before  specilied. 

D.  H.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

No.  7361. —  Cylinder  and  Trough  Gold  Wn-'iher. 
What  I  claim  as  my  in\enlion,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  })<i'ient, 
is  the  separating  gold  or  other  heavy  substances  from  otliers  of  Ie<s  specific 
gravity,  and  water  with  which  it  may  be  mingled,  by  the  use  of  a  wheel  or 
cylinder,  and  troujrh,  tiie  periphery  of  the  former,  and  the  bt.Vnm  cf  the  latter 
be. rig  covered  and  c<in-tru<  ted.  -iibvtar.linllv  in  the  rn. inner  jierciri  ^'1  t'Vth. 

THOS     M     rvtLL'v- 


i     t 
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No.  7362. — Revolving  Jcnc  Wrench. 
I  claim  the  revolving  jaw  block  N,  and  feather  E,  as  combined  together, 
and  with  the  screw  shank  A,  and  made  to  operate,  substantially  as  herein 
before  specified.  j  i  NATH'L  COLVER. 

^  No.  7363. — Improvement  in  Connecting  Skeins  with  ^xlcs. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  is  .the  combination  with  the  skein  of  the 
screws  g,  gf ,  for  the  purpose  of  tightqhint'  the  skein  on  the  axle  tree,  as  set 


forth  in  the  foregoing  specification 


enin 

/  I 


L 


I 


ABEL  COMBS. 


No.  ISQi.— Improvement  in  preventing 'Fibres  from  Winding ^n  Drawing  Rollers 

in  Spinning  JIa chines. 
What  I  claim,  is  the  improved  manner  of  applying  nnd  using  the  roller,  the 
same  consisting  in  placing  it  not  exactly  in  contact  with  the  lower  front  draw- 
ing roller,  but  at  a  distance  therefrom,  and  by  means  of  separate  or  additional 
machinery,  giving  to  it  a  rotary  motion,  at  the  same  velocity,  and  in  the  same 
directiori  with  those  of  the  said  lower  front  drawing  roller,  the  whole  being, 
substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose,  as  herein  before  specified. 

j  JOHN  C.  DODGE. 

No.  7365. — Improvement  in  Marhinn  for  Washing  Table  Fvrniture. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  construction  of  a  cylinder  with  a  cylindrical  rack,  supported  by  an  upright 
shaft  resting  upon  and  being  within,  and  supported  by  the  cylinder,  the  rack 
having  vv'ithin  it  a  conicid  rack  and  hoop,  lo  receive  and  hold  table  furniture, 
in  combination  with  a  curb,  containing  a  liorizontal  wheel  with  buckets  to 
throw  water  upon  the  cylindrical  rack  ;  the  whole  supported  by  a  frame,  and 
by  these  mechanical  means  cleansing  the  surface  of  table  furniture,  without 
the  use  of  hands,  the  entire  machine  being  arranged,  combined,  and  operated, 
substantially  as  is  herein  fully  set  tbrth.    T  JOEL  HOUGHTON. 

No.  7366. — Improvemrnt  in  Cooking  Stoves. 

What  I  claim  as  mj  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 

First.  I  claim  making  the  cover  of  tlie  feeder,  projecting  in  front  with 
curved  sliding  doors,  substantially  as  described. 

Second.  I  claim  forming  the  bottom  grate  by  casting  projections,  from  the 
edge  of  the  fire  back,  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  substantially  as  described. 

Third. ,  I  claim  giving  the  required  strength  to  the  fire  brick  lining  of  stoves, 
to  prerent  them  from  breaking  or  separating  when  cracked  by  the  heat  by  the 
insertion  into  them  of  metal  rods,  wires,  or  wir^'  cloth,  substantially,  as  de- 
scribed. " 

Fourth.  I  claim  the  combination  of  the  two  series  of  flue  tubes,  arranged 
«»ne  above  the  other,  and  #ith  a  space  between  them,  ail  for  the  circulation 
ind  radiation  of  heat ;  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  greater  heat  at  the  bottom 
of  the  oven,  substantially  as  described;  and  this  I  also  claim  in  combination 
with  the  above  arrangement  of  flues,  as  described. 

And  lastly,  I  claim  the  method  of  supporting  and  bracing  the  door  or  doors, 
by  means  of  the  bracing  rod  hinged  to  the  door,  and  passing  through  a  hole 
below,  (or  the  equivalent  thereof,)  and  bearing  against  tiie  bottom  of  the  stove 
or  a  stop,  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  substantinllv  a'^  (lescrii)ed. 

JOKDON  L.  MOTT. 


^^-  Ex.  Doc.  No.  32. 
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No.  7867. — Improtement  in  Splint  Machines. 

toal  I  claim  as  my  invention,  is  the  combination  of  the  circular  or  tubu- 
lar cutters  e,  «,  their  lateral  wing  knives  or  cutters,  their  rib  kniTcs  or  cuttere 
h,  k,  and  the  waste  escape  passages  for  the  vaste  strips/',/,/',  substantially 
in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  above  specified. 

I  also  claim  the  improvement  by  which  I  am  enabled  not  only  to  make 
round  or  cylindrical  splints,  but  to  introduce  them  to  the  dipping  frames  ;  that 
is,  I  do  not  claim  the  combinaUon  of  cutters,  dipping  frames  and  passages 
leading  from  the  cutters  to  the  dipping  frames,  as  these  have  been  before  in- 
vented and  used  for  making  square  splints,  and  setting  them  m  the  frames, 
but  I  claim,  in  combination  with  cutters  for  forming  the  round  splmts  and 
passages  m,  m,  for  receiving  them  and  conducting  them  to  the  dippmg  frames, 
the  passages  t,  t,  or  F,  for  the  escape  of  the  waste  wood  or  strips/,/, /, 
the  same  being  applied  together  and  made  to  operate  in  connection  wiOi  the 
reducing  plane  iron  e,  and  the  plates  C,  D,  substantially  as  above  specified. 

^  ^  '  \  HORACE  PATTERSON.        i 

No.  7368. — Improvement  in  Thrashing  Machines. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,'  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 

First.  The  peculiar  serrated  and  duplex  conformation  of  the  beaters  B, 

substantially  after  the  manner  and  for  \}ie  objects  herein  described  ;  that  is  to 

say,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  plates  B,  and  c,  c,  c,  diverging  rectangularly  from 

each  other,  ainl  the  latter  consisting  of  teeth  chamfered  off  from  their  inner 

side  at  their  points,  as  represented  ii;  fig.  4.  | 

A.  S.  PELrON.      ^  I 

No.  7369. — Improvtmenis  in  Sewing  Machines.  | 

"What  1  claim  as  new  in  my  Invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  pa-  | 

tent,  is   Firstly.  The  adaptation  of  the  bearded  needle  (a,)  such  as  is  used  in  i 

knitting  or  stocking  irames,  in  combination  with  the  manner  of  closing  the  j 

heard  or  book  thereof  previous  to  drawing  it  back  with  the  thread,  to  prevent  j 

the  point  tearing  the  cloth,  by  passing  it  through  the  hole  (r,)  m  the  plate  (^)  i 
in  the  manner  substantially  as  herein  described.                                     -j    it     v 

Secondly.  The  combination  of  the  spring  thread  leader  or  guide  V,  the  ; 

arched  spring  {k,)  and  the  friction  roller  (jj  for  the  purpose  of  leadmg  the  j 

thread  cnder  the  eoint  of  the  beard  of  the  needle.  ^,_,^„ 

O.  L.  REYNOLDS. 

m 

No.  7370. — Improvement  in  Suspender  Buckles. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and   desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  ccnstructiog  a  buckle,  -by  combining  a  curved  plate  (c,)  with  an  angular 
lever  (d',)  sul»stantially  in  the  maimer  herein  set  forth. 

^  ^  WM.  SCARLETT. 

\ 
No.  7371— 5Ae//  Propeller. 

What  1  claim  therein. as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  gir- 
ing  the  shell  of  a  submerged  propeller  the  form  of  a  section  cut  from  the  open 
extremity  of  sea  shells,of  the  class  of  which  that  represented  iri  the  drawing 
may  be  considered  a  type,  the  mouth  of  the  helical  tube  at  which  the  water 
enters,  beinf?  of  creater  area  itian  its  hinder  extremitv,  at  which  the  water  is 
discharged  '    JAMES  TREES.    ^ 
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»  ^ 


^®-  Ex.  Doc.  No.  32.. 

wv,   .  T     ,  '^°'  '^^^''^— ^'"/"■«^'^^«»'  ^''i  '^^  /om/,^  o/.S7ore  Pipes. 
thp  .to       "?  ^■-  '7  ^"y^^^'on,  and  desire  to  M-cure  bv  letters  patent   ,* 
the  stove  p.pe  herein  described,  as  a  new  article  of  manuftu^ture       ^         ' 

JAMES  N.  WARNER. 


Ww'/^i^^'-^'"'^"''"'''''  '''  ^/■«<:/im../or  Po//,>5/„^  /?.u,  /^,ve  Whim. 
X\.T\1     x^^\  "'^'  ','^^•^'^^'0")  a^d  Jesire  to  .secure  by  letters  natenf   -. 

CHARLES  BAEDER. 


No.  7374— /;w;,r<nTc/  .7rc/.  Girder. 
thereto,  substantially  l„  the  maTnt^'rdtr^f  ;    ^irlt 'fie'/'^  """^"'^'' 

.       j  JOHN  13EVAN. 

No.  7375— /;7,/^orm.;i/  m  J»/«c/i,>i...  for  Lhying  Bagasse. 

j      JAxMES  HARRISON  DAKIN. 
No.  7S76.— Arrangement  and  connexion  of  Screw  Propellers. 
fk.^^^  ^  ""^^'"^  ^?  r>'  ^"^"^"tion,  and  desire  to  secure   bv  letters  naton^   ,« 

for  the  purposes,  substantially  as  herein  se t  forJh     ^  ^     '       '^'  "'""'"'"  '"'^ 

j     .         PATRICK  T.  DEVLAN. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
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a  buckle  coustrucU-d,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth,  of  a  fixed  plate,  and  of 
a  moveable  plate,  Ijjetween  which  the  strap  is  retaineil,  by  pins  secured  to  the 
one^  and  engaging  in  the  other. 

JACOB  S.  EMBICH. 

J  No.  7378. — Improvement  in  Hand  Looms. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
shedding  the  web  by  the  direct  action  of  the  lathe  on  the  treddles,  by  means 
of  the  moveable  finger  Y,  fig.  6,  and  the  finger  staff  W,  fig.  G,  or  any  similar 
fixtures  for  the  purpose,  bearing  down  the  treddle,  and  thereby  producing  a 
shed  in  the  web  at  tlie  backward  vibration  of  the  lathe. 

I  also  claim  as  my  invention,  the  combined  action  of  tlichand,  fig.  10,  cam 
wheel,  fig.  4,  finger  staff  W,  fig.  6,  and  the  finger  Y,  fig.  6,  upon  the  treddles 
K,  fig.  9,  as  above  described,  for  the  purpose  of  shedding  the  web  by  the 
backward  vibration  of  the  lathe. 

I  also  claim  tlie  combined  action  of  the  hand,  fig.  10,  cam  wheel,  fie^.  4,  by 
the  zigzag  groove  n,  fig.  4,  hfting  slide,  fig.  S,  and  drivers  fig.  7,  upon  the  picker 
staff  P,  fig.  3,  as  above  described,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  the  shuttle  back 
and  forth  alternately  at  each  backward  vibration  of  the  lathe,  immediately 
after  the  shed  is  produced,  the  loom  to  be  propelled  by  hand  or  other  suitable 
power.     All  of  the  above  parts  being  substantially  as  herein  described. 

.    JOHN  G.  GARRETSON. 

No  I'M^.— Improved  Wickets  for  Lock  Gates. 

What  I  claim  in  the  foregoing  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
letters  patent,  is  making  and  arranging  a  sliding  wicket  gate,  in  such  man- 
ner that  when  shut,  it  shall  rest  upon  its  seat,  and  make  a  tight  joint ;  but 
when  moving  to  or  from  its  closed  position,  shall  be  raised  from  ilis  seat  and 
supported  on  wheels  to  diminish  the  friction,  and  consequenMy  the  expendi- 
ture of  power  required  to  oj)en  or  close  it ;  the  power  for  operating  it,  being 
applied  through  a  lever,  (or  its  equivalent,)  so  as  to  move  ^e  j;ate  very  slowly 
but  with  gteat  force,  until  it  is  started  from  its  seat,  and  iHe  welgiit  thrown 
upon  the  friction  wheels,  and  then  to  act  upon  it  with  diminished  tbrce,  but 
move  it  faster  until  it  is  fully  open,  thus  counterbalancing  as  near  as  may  be 
the  force  and  the  resistance. 

I  do  not  claim  the  mere  counterbalancing  of  the  weight  of  tlie  gate,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  water  on  its  upper  edge,  by  means  of  the  pressure  of  the  water 
acting  upon  a  flange  at  its  lower  edge.  But  what  I  do  claim,  is  placing  a 
flange  for  this  purpose  in  an  inclined  position,  substantially  as  described,  so 
that  the  rena  contracta  shall  not  prevent  the  issuing  water  from  pressing 
against  it.  JOHN  JACK. 

No.  7380. — Improvement  in  Machinery  fwr  .Sawing  Staves. 

Wliat  I  claim  as  my  impro>-Bment,  is  the  mode  of  steadying  a  long  cylin- 
der saw,  viz.  :  by  means  of  a  shaft  and  proper  cormections  at  one  end  of  the 
saw,  in  combination  with  a  series  of  friction  rollers  and  their  supporting 
frame  applied  outside  of  the  saw,  and  made  to  bear  against  the  curre*!  surface 
of  the  same,  and  at  or  near  its  otlier  or  serrated  end,  substantially  as  herein 
Wore  explained.  EDWIN  JENNEY. 

t 
No.  7381. — Improvements  in  Maehints  for  Saving  Wood. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 


,  '  .     I- 

Ex.  Doc.  No.  32. 

1st  The  combination  and  arrangement  of  the  suspended  vibrating  feeding 
lever  S,  and  rotating  forked  arm  X,  jointed  reaching  arm  (N,)  rack  M  and 
fnf  tS:  wLT'?  ')'  seif.champing,  self-adjustive  hinged  jL\  ^fc',  for  hold- 
kA  V?!^  r'"^^^  "^"""Z  ^^  operation  of  sawing,  the  feeding  of  the  loff 
bemg  effected  by  means  of  the  rotating  forked  arm'x,  actuating^ the  feedinf 
ie\er  b,  in  the  manner  described  and  represented. 

lev^r'o  ^.^r!^.*"!"!™  the  combination  and  arrangement  of  the  suspended  Hftinff 
F  V^i^u"^  ^/^'"^  ""  ^'  '^^  ^^  «^^t  E,  with  the  swinging  sash 
F^5^crib.d,  by  which  the  descent  of  the  swinging   s^sh  will  ^a^e  the 

1^  1?.;.     f'-^'^'^J^'^^'^'  !he  rotatmg  lifting  arm  W,  when  the  wood  is  cut, 
herei^settr  ""^^  "^'  ''^  "  "^^  ^"•'^"''^"  ^^   ^^  *^^  P" ^ 

3d.   I  hkewise  claim  the  chrabination  of  the  transverse  bent  lifting  arm  T, 
and  suspended  lifting  lever  O,  with  the  suspended  feeding  lever  sfbenUod 

b^  which  the'f^  'r'  'T^  'S^-^'  '''^  ^f'^-^'  "^P^"^^  -^^^  ^'  -  ^--ibed, 
Jmltt      f        l'"F.  ^'''""  ^'  >^/"^?^d  ^vith  the  jointed  reaching  arm  N 

tne  purpose  set  forth.  j  SPENCER  LEWIS. 

♦ 

No.  7382.— Z)(?wVf,j/or  7>i.scyiar^-n5'  Jlshesfrom  Tuyers. 
♦Ko  .of    1^''^^™^  ^nd  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  combining  with 

desert d  so Th'  mk'"^  "'  '•''  ^''r^"^^  P'^"'  ^  -^^P^^'  substantially  as^here  « 
described,  so  that  the  opening  of  the  valve  by  the  stopping  of  the  blast  shaU 
cause  die  scraper  to  act  in  the  manner  and  for'the  p.qlose  herein  specified 

I  JAMES  A.  MAYNARD. 

yfo^m.--Jliethod  of  firing   Rotary  Motion  to  Fluid  Iran  in   Ousting  Rolls. 

Tdth  thl  '^'  ""f  ""?"  •"^■^">>?"'  is  the  combination  of  the  paddle  or  fan  k, 
jrith  the  rod  t,  and  rod  r,  and  the  frame  work  and  gearing  foi  giving  motioa 

nJ^me?  %  '^"  r^'T  '^^P^.^^'"^-i«g  the  rotao'  Sotion^of  the  iron  in  cast^ 
mg  chiDed  rolls  ant^  simdar  castings. 

JOHN  C.  PARRY. 

No.^  7SSi.—rmprovtment  in  Feed  Regulators  for  Canals. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and   desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent   is 
the  comWioa  of  the  l.ox  G   the  float  L,  sliding  valve  T,  segment^  g^le  b! 
C,and  float  Z,  arranged  and  connected  with  the  mechanism,  whereby  they 
have  an  united  action  m  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  described 

I  CHARLES  ROSS.     . 

^'"Jf'^T^T"'''''^'  '"^  ^^'  ^°^  o//2./M.>^  s^facesfor  Regulating  .9bra,.ion. 
What  I  cl^im  as  my  inrention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  is 
Uie  applicatjon  of  the  curved  form  aboTe  described,  to  the  mbbing  surface.'of 
cocks  or  valves,  pivots  of  upright  shaft*,  mill-stones,  or  other  parts  of  macM- 
n«7  in  ^neral,  where  the  rnhbrng  surfaces  have  to  bear  a  pressure  in  the  di- 
recuo.  of  tkeir  axis.  j         ^     CHRLSTIAN  SCHLELE. 

No.  im^Improvement  in  Mtncfm^enh  for  Mills  for  preparing  Corn  in  the  Cob 

for   Grtntlim^. 

I.  ^-^k  r  '''^'"  ^  "''^'  '""^  '^^'^"'  ^^  '"""^^  ''>'  '^'^'^^^  P^t^nt,  i.  the  block 
(«,)  with  Its  arrangement  of  inclined  pla^ies,  kiaves,  throats,  and  ither  devices 
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which  adapt  it,  to  operate  on  corn  cobs  or  ears  of  corn  received  frem  a  suita- 
ble feeder,  and  also  to  be  inserted  in  the  eye,  and  be  dnven  by  the  irons  of 
the  runner  stone  of  grindmg  mills,  substantially  m  the  manner  and  for  the 

purpose  described.  .,     ,    •  .  •     *•         -.u 

We  also  claim  the  block  (e,)  arranged  as  described,  m  combination  wiUi 
the  tubular  feeder  arranged,  substantially  in  Uie  manner  represented  in  6g.  1, 
and  for  Uie  purpose  described.  wrE'^OMUNSON.     . 

No.  7387. — Improvement  in  Power  Looms. 
What  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  arc 
Firstlv.  'The  imparting  to  tlie  heddle  bearer  (r,)  a  motion  simultanci^us 
wilh,  and  in  opposite  direction  to  the  vertical  (me  of  the  cylindrical  jacquard 
(i,  ;,  A-,)  by  an  arrangement  of  supplementary  levers  (x,)  and  their  appenda- 
ges as  herein  described,  or  by  mechanism,  substantially  equivalent,  the  scroll 
cam  or  split  pulley  v,  w,  being  so  arranged  as  to  act  alternately  as  a  lock  and 
guide,  and  as  a  cam.  . 

Secondly.  The   arrangement  and   combination,  substantially  as  described 
and  represented,  of  a  segmental  shell  {k,)  and  stoppers  (/,)  for  Uie  ready  ad- 

iustraent  of  the  jacquard  to  the  pattern.  „„.^x.^tt 

■'  ■'     *  JOHN   SHUTTLE  WORTH. 

Ne.  13SS.— .Machine  for    (irinding   Spiral  K7i!vcs. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  is  die  employment  and  use  of  the  radial 
arm  M,  and  its  pivots  or  contrivances  for  supporting  the  knife,  substantially 
in  the  manner  and  connected  with  the  other  parts  of  the  mechanism,  as  herein 
before  specified.  SILAS   STEVENS. 

No.  73^9.^lTnprovem^t  in  .Ippnraius  for  Setting  Lacs  in  Saw  Mill*. 
■What  I  claim  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  me  by  letters  patent,  is  the  com-" 
binatinn  of  the  ahprnating  cylinder  I,  eccentric  sliding  dog  P,  cog  K,  notch  L, 
and  spiral  spring  O,  with  the  common  vibrating  hand  lever  G,  and  concentric 
circles  of  teeth  E,  inclining  in  opposite  directions  for  turning  the  ratohet  wheel 
B,  on  the  end  of  th^  pinion  a^le  C,  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  lor  moving  the 
log  on  the  head  or  tail  block,  either  to  the  right  or  left,  toward  or  from  the  saw, 
as  before  described.  T.   C.   THEAKER. 

No.  7390. — Improvement  in.  Lathes  for  Tumins!. 
I  claim  tlie  central  stock  heads  G,  and  the  chuck  H,  and  the  large  spirr 
wheel  I,  with  the  slots  in  \^\em,  to  allow  the  axle  to  be  placed  in  and  taken  out 
of  the  chuck  sideways ;  the  spur  wheel  I,  being  driven  by  spur  wheels  G,  S, 
S,  a^d  T,  T,  the  one  T,  acting  as  a  compensation  gearing  to  the  other,  while 
the  slot  of  the  large  spur  wheel  15  passing  the  other  spur  wheel  T,  in  the  man- 
ner, t^ubstantially  as  set  forth.  J-  1^'  WHllE. 

7  No.  739 L — ImproTcment  in  Qmlting  Frames. 

I  claim  the  die  folding  and  rolling  the  layers  of  any  fabric,  (which  it  may 
be  desirable  to  quilt,)  verily  by  the  use  of  chork  rods  attached  to  rollers  as 
herein  described,  the  rollers  when  operating,  made  to  revolve  alternately  till 
the  fabrics  are  folded  and  strained  to  the  desired  tension  and  position.^ 

WILLIAM  T.  BARNES. 


!  • 
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Ex.    Doc.    So.  32. 


m^t  I^^^!"''""""""  '."  ■'""'-'"*  f"^  Jo'"lin,  SMs,  Boards  ic 

^^I-*^NSON  IBLANCHARI) 

/  from  one  side  of  one  sin^rle  »late  of  mX]    I  .  ^'^'^'^^'  '''  standing  o> 

^  »*e.  join,,  .„  .he  .nnnJr  si'ltntn;':!',;:,;:^  Xs^^lw.  ""'^  ""^  ^^^^■■' ' 

'  '  P-   J.  CLARK. 

,    tube,  co„>bi„,.d   wi,h   .  St.   ,n   boil"    tl^?S  r'' '"''  !  ""?"^^^^ 
'    DlanrnT  m,1  ibr  the  purp„,e  ..f  ■i.dic  „in1"        ,  °''"Jt^'  ■'^"bstantiaJly  i, 

■n  t;.c  boiler,  as  Hpeeifiid.  'p^"""5i  ""•  tem,HTature  STprcssure  of  slea„_ 

I  I  -       '  AUTHIR  DL^X. 

adjustiug  screw,  cfand  H  'a  r  nCd   n   1    *'"'"''"  -^'  ""^  ^^Jing  p.st.s  I,  and 
des,rihc<l.  '  ''  ^'""•^'^'i  '"  t'"-  man.,er  ami  for  the  purpose  herein 

j    '  ■  •  li.WW  FOSTER. 

.  J^  h..t  «e  da„u  .as  nev.-  .„  our  i,. eut.on,  a„,  „esire  ,o  secure  br  letters  patent 

Of  L:S;.in;t';;:tt^^  „  fo,.  .he  pu^^se 

F,  as  herein  doscribcd.  |     "  ^"*^  between  the  plates  C,  and 

co^s;::^  ol-Th:  bo^  M^lj^Jr^  ^^^^'^^  ^^  -l ^^n,  the  Shan  H,  vertical, 
'' Th'd  '"'V"^'-^"^^'^'  ''  hereinset'f^Vrt'h    '     '  '      "^^  '"''''  '»'  ^^  ^'  "'  ^"^^n- 

-ith  tLVconri^,:  pLtTtn7r"^"^^^^^  "''  slotted  drum  K,  in  combination  : 
prcKiucin..  a  cur'rent  of  air'  for  c.^rll  off  Jr^'  ''^T^^f.^^^'%  ^^^  described,  " 
^^*^^^  '     \  f  Jt '"  r  o'  ^'^^'  •''"^  "^^^  foreign 

I         C^Rls  I).  GORDON. 

jation  with  the  proored  roller,  r    arrnn'ed     "l  ''"'^^''^'"?  ^"^^^  ^> '"  combi- 
*r  the  purpose  herein  set  forth        /       ^  operating  ie  the  manner  ajid 

EDWARD  HAMILTON. 
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No.  7308.  —  Improvemeni  in  .Machirurij  for  makinz  Fmir  SiiJ,'/  Buckfes. 
What  Nve  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  })y  letters  patent,  arc- 
First.      The  combination  of  the  vibrating  carriage  F,  (in  which  is  plac  ed 
the  die  r,)  the  toggle  levers  or  benders  K,  K,  the  gauge  bars  I  ,  L,  drtaeher, 
C,  holders  iM,  and  N,  and  cutting  lever  O,  the  whole  ciuistructed    and  ojii  ra- 
ting, suustanlially  as  herein  described,  by  means  of  which  a  four  sided  buck'*' 

is  formed. 

Second.  The  combinajtion  of  the  sliding  frame  J,  and  the  vibrating  /look 
»,  (fig.  10,)  with  the  grooved  die  H,  and  tJie  tiy  punch  C",  the  whole  constructe<l 
and  arranged,  substantially  as  de.scribed. 

Third.  The  combination  of  the  vibrating  jaws  U,  the  cam  P',  and  levers 
V,  with  the  forming  block  and  rod  Q',  A-',  and  slidir>g  bar  O',  the  wholo  con- 
structed, arranged,  and  acting,  substantially  as  herein  described. 

ALAM  NOll'iH. 
OLIVFR  B.  NORTH. 
—  '  :>T£PHKN  FRINK. 

No.  7399. — Lnjjtovime^i  in  Processes  for  Preserving  Wood. 

Therefore,  what  1  claim  as  my  invention  or  imjvovement,  is  the  combina- 
'tion  of  the  processes  of  immersion,  absorption,  exhaustion,  pressure  apd  decom- 
position, substantially  in  the  manner  and  lor  the  pur^wse  herein  before  explained. 

CHAS.  PAYNF. 

No.  7400. — Improvemcnf  in  Fanninu;  .Mil/s. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  p. dent,  is  the 
employment  of  the  racks  A,  perforated  gauge  plates  H,  hooks  (j,)  and  con- 
fining redes  I,  in  combination  with  the  shoe  (.<?,)  for  confining  and  adjust- 
ing the  riddles  D,  D,  and  screen  G,  in  tlie  shoe,  in  the  manner  described.  I 
also  claim  the  arrangement  of  the  vibrating  longitudinal  inclined  conducting 
trough  T,  in  combination  with  the  transverse  inclined  conducting  trough  Q, 
attached  t®  the  vibrating  .shoe,  for  receiving  the  cleansed  gmin  from  the  screen 
and  conducting  it  directly  into  tiie  measure  or  bag,  as  describe<l. 

JESSE  ROBERTS. 

• 

No.  7401. — Improvement  in  Water  Backs  for  Cookinf:  Ravgesi. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,Ms 
casting  the  induction  and  eduction  pipes  of  the  hollow  back  of  cooking  ranges, 
each  with  a  convergence  towards  the  other,  when  the  lines  of  the  inside 
of  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  hollow  back  converge  with  the  same  an^le,  and 
coincide  respectively  with  the  lines  of  the  induction  and  eduction  pipes,  for 
the  purpose  and  in  the  manner  described. 

\Ve  also  claim  constructing  the  hollow  back  its<'lf,  with  the  lines  of  the  in- 
side of  the  top  and  bottom  converging  towards  each  otJier,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  tlie  accumulation  of  air,  and  securing  a  readv  no\y  of  water,  as 
described.  H.  H.  STIMPSON. 

FRED.  H.  STLMPSON. 

No.  7402. — Iinprovcmeni  in  Taihrs  .Measures.  ^ 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  is  the  inbtrument  as  above  represented  at 
fig.  3,  for  ascertaining  the  slope  of  the  shoulder,  also  tlie  instrument  repre- 
sented at  fig.  2,  for  ascertaini»g  tlie  measure  from  the  socket  bone  to  a  line 
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j  AMOS  STOCKER. 

\VU  f  t'  ^^^^'-^"'P''^''^''^^  in  the  Preparation  of  Pile  for  Rugs   &cc 

ure  or  (iLr«  U,e  sa™^  ->-"  '         ■   "       "'  ^"'"'  composing  the  fi  •■ 

roller,  ITS^l^^TTS  "l^  '"  '"?'''"^  '^'=  ^'"^  ^^"^^^s  on  a%e»m 

se„tiall7arspee  fed  and  cutS^^T  ='"'', '"/l^^' -^  °'her  contrivancere 
and  by  means  of  he  roller  tlT    i  """'*"■"'"''  '"»*  transferring  them  c 

j  JAS.  TAYLOR. 

J  Whnf  I    1  ■        ^°'  ™-^—'"'l"<»rmenl  in  Sofa  JlcMenJ,. 

a  receptacle  for  the  bed  clothes   a'ndt  V^  'TV^'  ''"""'^  P'-T''^'^  " 

Second.  I  claim  the  'id  in?  h  "  ,       iT'  '^?'  '*''  ^'"=^'  ="  ''''^"ib'ed.       '' 
-beck  that  they  d  de  „  o    ou"i  thf  TJJ""'  ^T^'' T  ™'">™'-'1  with  th 
vances  as  abo've  de»crii:":,:„":  o'.Ve'r'equ-^.lli^^.Xfc^s. '""""  ''  ""^  ~°'^^ 

'  I  A.  G.  WARREN. 

..yl' :/v::rronrc^;;rar^^^^^^^^   ir:z'' "r •"♦^"'' '- 

sieves  m  a  wtnnowing  m,ll,  ,„  tl,e  m:^:S "erem  deLribfd'""  "^'"""^  ""i 

I  JOHN  WIEDMAN. 

No.  7406.~/;;,;,.o^./«e;^/  ,«  Electro  Chemical  Telegraph, 

or  othfr  equfvaLt^uSe  "b  '  n^a  fro7a?  "Id  ST^'";'  ^^"'"^|-^^'  ^'^*^' 
tion,  or  water,  held  between  the  no  nf  .r  Z  ^^!^"'^^^^,  ^>q^"f^  or  sahne  solu- 
recording  surface,  by  means  of  .^n  ?'  .'"''"  conductor,  and  the  metallic 

in  a  glasf,  or  otheV  n'on  ronductingTervo" T^^^^^^^^  ^^^^'-^ 

contained,  to  which  the  electr.r  r  frJnff        '   u      *'"^^.  ^^'^  ''ecording  fluid  is 

any  of  th'e  known  forL  of  m^Toull^r  '^"T  ^'  '^T'"^'  ^>  ^«^««  «'' 
breaking  the  circuit  thTrecord-^Tci^fl  m  •  ""^  '":'''  "'^^  ^^'  ™^^i"g  and 
ingsurffce,  s2t  ntiali;   nX  ™!„n"er  H  '"^'?f ^"'^  l^  ^^^  "^^^-"i-  ^-^ord- 

of^verv  description  of  paper  LdLoen^.r'-^^^^^^^  '^i  ^°'''^'  ^^  ^'^^^*^  ^^e  use 
in  telegraphing  ^   ^         dispensed  with,  thereby  saving  great  expense 

HENRY  J.  ROGERS. 

'    U'h   .  T  ?•  '^^^^•-^'"^'•''^•''"^'^'^  '■'^  '1^«-^-'^^^  for  Shearing  Cloth. 

V-^^nCi^^s^  ^^"'"  ^^  ^--  — <i  to  me  by  letter, 

descnbed.  ^  ^''''^''  '""'*  constructed  substantially  as  herein   aW 

flexible  and  Lveabf:::^:^^^!^.;:;::;^  ^"-^  ^'^^^  thereof;  a 
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iLaiilly.  I  claim  making  an  extension  or  flexible  and  moveable  rest,  self-ope- 
ing,  or  so  as  to  be  changed  by  the  cloth  itself,  in  its  passage  through  the 
ichine,  all  as  herein  above  set  forth. 

AMASA  WOOLSON. 

1 
No.  lk^%.—Improvemeni  in  Su^pemimi  Venetian  Blinds. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 
combination  of  pulleys  «,  /,  and  g,  with  cords  i,  t,  for  the  independent 
jvcment  of  the  .>':i)portin<T^  slat  (/,  rf,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  de- 
Iribed.  JOSEPH  JBOHRER. 

No.  7400. — Improvement  in  Ventilating  Rnilrond  Cars. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 

[e  method  of  ventilating  the  cars  of  a  railroad  train,  and  keeping  out  dust, 

poke  and  sparks,  by  combining  therewith  a  tube  made  in  sections,  and  uni- 

[d  by  flexible  joints  at  the  junctions  of  the  cars,  which  tube  receives  a  cur- 

fltor  currents   of  air  forward,  of  tlie  chimney  of  the  locomotive,  and  dis- 

lart^es  it  into  the  cars,  through  apertures,  all  substantially  as  herein  described. 

HEZEKIAH  BRADFOHD. 
EPH'M  MORRIS. 

No.  7410. — Improved  Qitn  Hnrpoon. 
Wiiat  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 
:t?.cliing  the  line  to  both  the  shank  and  the  head  of  the  harpoon,  in  such 
anner  that  the  extremity  of  tlie  line  is  loaded  with  the  harpoon  into  the  gun, 
id  lays  in  recesses  made  in  the  shank,  and  when  the  gun  is  fired,  the  line 
ill  trail  from  the  butt  of  the  shank,  and  will  not  tend  to  depress  the  head 
lurin^  its  fliobt.     .  ROBERT  BROWN. 

No.  7411. — Improvement  in  Fire  Place  Grates. 

What  I  clriim  therein  as  new,  and  for  which  I  desire  to  secure  letters  patent, 
|s — First.  The  combination  with  the  open  fire  place  or  grate,  having  the  side 
Iraughts  as  described,  of  the  air  heating  chambers,  consisting  of  an  airchara- 
;r  surrounding  tlie  fire,  and  a  projecting  chamber  above,  surrounded  by  heat, 
mbstantially  as  above  set  forth. 

Secondly.   I  claim  dividing  the  draught  of'an  open  fire,  and  causing  the 
)roducts  of  combustion  to  be  drawn  off  at  each  end  of  the  fire,  as  herein  dc- 
;rib'd.      I  also  claim  the  sliding  collar,  at  the  exit  pipe,  in  the  manner  and 
for  ihu  purposes  specified.  GARDNER  CHILSON. 

No.  741*2. — Impro^-ed  Mtthod  of  making  Shafts,  Sfc,  of  Sheet  Iron. 

What  I  claim  as  new  therein,  and  which  I  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
the  constructing  of  hollow  plate  iron  shalts,  of  short  cylinders,  combine- 
id  connected  together,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  above  described. 

CHARLES  V.  FISHER. 

So.  7413. — IfprovfTnent  m  Print ini;  Pn-s^rs. 

What  I  claim   as  mv  invf.-ntlim,  ;ind   desire  to  secure  by  letters  j)ateiit,  i^ — 

First.      The  applitation  of  the  toggle  lever  x,  workin;;  on  the  stationary 

|«Am  y,  to  raise  the  platen,  in  the  manner  aad  for  tiic  purpose  Ltrciu  dv;icribtw 
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Secandlj'.     I  claim  the  combination  of  the  to^e  lever  x   mrl  in. J 
and  V,  w,th  the  stationary  cm  .,,  sub.tant.aily  in  fhe  manner  ^ndlthf,   ""' 
pose  herem  set  forth.  "^  "i.inner  and  torthepur- 

'i'hirdlv.      I  eiaim  the  combination  cf  th.  ion■<r\^,  J^ver  r  and  inn■^^.,  i 

V,  with  the  swm.ir  platen,  as  herein  set  forth      ^^  '         ^"^^^^^  *^'  '"^ 

i  ^    '  CHARLES  W.  HAWKS. 


i 


mould,,,  bv  meanVo?^a  Sxd  VV    f    ni^^'V"-  ^^^'"^'•^'^''^•"ff  ^^e   day  Into  th? 
,    /  iiit-aiis  1)1  .1  wntej    J  j  lurnished  with  scrirs  of"  tPnfV,  /u    u'    uw  \ 

secured  to  it,  and  pctin-  UirouU  trundles  shafts  rr^l-^        ]        ^    '  ■"'"') 

corinected  with  the  roll  f  \  ule  rrT//p  \u         '  ^^ 

substantiaUy  as  herei^L^  forth       ^        ^^'^  '"'  '^^^  I"^^°"  ^^^')  respectively; 

JOHN  W.  HOPE. 

^'^'"-  '^^^^—lmproveme?i{  in  Gonff  Plough.,. 
What  I  claim  as  new,  and   desire  to  secure  by  letters  natent    ;^  ,\. 
wheel  (3,    so  constructed  and   arran-od  within   \\JruT^^  J  V  ^^f  -""P"^ 

Wheel,  that  it  may  be  made  at  nle^s,,;^  fn  •!       ^''''l'\'^'y  oi  the  driving 

notches  in  the  tir^,  into  t  r^  ^ '  "  hVZ uml "!'''  ^'^^ ^'  ^'^  ^^°^^«  °^ 

and  thereby  grap/de  and  gain  .lelion  tft  e  Ir'Snd  "1T.T7""^T' 
manner  herein  set  forth.  ground,  sub.^tantially  m  the 

Second      I  also  claim  the  combination  of  parallel  bars  rP    P'  W.  i  . 

the  breadth  of  each  separate  furrow   '*•,>>,  tV,       V    V-  ^    '  "^  '    ^o  regulate 

mining  the  horizontal  Tec  to^o  h^  Iraulhi  "'^T^  T'  ^f '^  ''''  ''''''' 
work  done  by  a  sin^^le  tr-iverse  n  ,hl  ^  '  /  f  ""'^''^'^  ^^'^  ^'""""t  of 
wheels  when'appl  dt  thT,  m  cu  tr  kind'^'?  l'  ^  '^'%  ""^T'  ^'^'^  '^  '^^ 
tially  as  herein  set  forth.       ^  "^^  '^  ^'"'^  ""^^^'"  ^"'^ivation,  substan- 

backwandsu/chokLg!ni'::,:":;t.^-:t:;^^         ^^  ^""^  ^^^'^'^  -^' ^-^^ 

vancng  side  tor  the  purpose  o?  tr^    "    ^  h    .  ,^""^,r,^:"^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^d- 
als,  m  the  m.nner,  subsLtially  a.  hm-in  set  foiu.  '^'"'^'"^  '"'^^"■ 

J.  D.  HOPE. 


K 


*      \V)    /l     .   •    ^''''^'^^^■~^'^f"''"''"''''*''>'  ^'^'^'•d  and  Log  Rule, 

several  table,  theiv,.,  suh^t^mtul^^:!;:!:.  ••;!;:  ^^^^^>   ^^^^  — -^  of  the 

CHARLES  B.  HITCHIXSON.     . 
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)se  outer  extremity  is  connected  by  a  short  strap  wjUi  the  picker  stick,  the 

IT  turning  on  a  .single  adjustable  vertical  pivot,  and  Wing  interposed  between 

wiper,  operating  as  described,  and  tlie  picker  stick  motion  from  the  wiper 

ig  transmitted  through  tliis  lever,  strap,  and  picker  stick,  to  the  driver,  so 

to  cause  it  to  throw  the  shuttle  with  the  proper  degree  of  suddenness  and 

)city,  when    the   loom    is    working  at  a  high  speed  ;   tliis  arrangement  ad- 

[ling  of  the  easy  and  quick  graduation  of  the  suddenness  and  velocity  with 

ich  tJie  shuttle  is  thrown,  as  herein  set  forth. 

OLIVER  A.  KELLY. 

No.  74 lb. — Improicmenl  in  A'ursery  Chairs. 

claim  the  improvement  of  the  moveable  back  piece  L,  and  its  sustaining 
[ures,  in  their  application  to  the  back  and  seat,  substantially  as  specified, 
for  the  purpose  of  using  Uie  chair  either  as  a  cradle  or  as  a  lolling  chair, 
IstantiaJJy  as  specified,  tlie  said  improvement  consisting  in  so  combining  one 
*ie  arms  with  the  seat,  by  means  of  a  slide  adapted  to  such  seat,  that  both 
arm  and  slide  may  be  moved  in  a  direction  away  from  the  other,  or  sta- 
lary  arm,  so  as  not  only  to  lengthen  the  seat  so  as  to  enable  it  to  support  a 
ttress  or  bed,  disposed  on  it,  but  to  render  the  arm  a  foot  guard,  for  an  in- 
or  child,  placed  on  the  said  mattress  or  bed. 

SAMUEL  S.  MAY. 
■       I 

No.  7419. — Improvement  in  Flying  Horses. 

fc\'hat  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  of  the 

[ited  States,  is  the  combination  and  arrangement  of  tlie  undulated  cams  with 

levers,  and  these  with  the  flexible  connections  to  the  front  part  of  the  horses, 

the  purpose  of,  and  by  which  I  {)roduce  the  rising  and  falling  motion,  which 

?rm  tlie  galloping  motion,  as  herein  before  described  and  represented. 

ELH'HALET  S.  SCRIPTURE. 

No.  7420. — Impracemeni  in  Electro  Magnetic  Machines  far  Shocks. 

'^hat  I   claim  therefore,  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 

lent,  is  separating  the  shock  derived  from  th«  initial  secondary'  current  of 

double  coil  magneto  electric  machine,  for  that  of  the  terminal  secondary, 

causing  the  latter  to  pass  through  a  closed  circuit,  substantially   in  the 

Inner  and  for  the  puqioses  set  forth.     I  also  claim  tlie  manner  of  adapting  the 

le  uaachine  to  transmit  botJi  tlie  initial  and  terminal  stcondaiy  currents  at 

[asure,  by  bearing  off  the  spring  (G,)  by  the  arm   L,  subsLantially  as  de- 

ibed.  SAM'L  13.   SMITH. 

No.  74'2L — Improvement 'i  in  Carding  antl.Mixir^  Woo!  ind  Cutlim. 
hat  we  claim  as  our  invention,  ami   dfsire  to  secure  by   h-ite;*;  jintcnt,  is 
picking  and  carding  of  the  wool  and  the  cotton,  separatC  i'loin  <  urJi  other,' 
the   drawing  them  off  together  from  the  second  carding  luachine,  and 
n  mixing  tlieir  fibres  witJi  each  <,ther,  by  means  of  the  finishing  or  cwnden-' 
g  tard.  STEPHEN  H.  ADAMS. 

JOHN  A.  WOOD. 


No.  742'2. —  Improvement  in  connecting  IV/iiffietrers  with  Carriaijrcs. 
'hat  I  claim  as  of  my  own  invenjon    and  which  I  d-jsir*^-  to  -ecure  by  let 
IS  patent  <'f  the   United   St:!fe«<^  is  the  ^^tops  or  Wocks  >,  <•,;  ra>t  upon  o 


or 
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tmlZI^  fffi  ^^^u''^  ^'''^  V""^  "^^  '"^P^  °^  ^^^^^  (»•'  '^'^  ««t  upon  or 
f  I  u  ,^L^°"«^«r  (^0  "1  s«ch  manner  that  when  the  two  are  joinedbr  a 
central  bolt  ^ssing  through,  they  will  interlock  and  form  a  stop  coupline  se- 
cure from  derangement  from  external  causes,  the  whole  being  constru^tcdfsub- 
atantially  as  herein  described.  .  &  >  "^^ 

'  JAMES  BARNES. 

No.  7 as.— Improvements  in  Hydraulic  •Apparatus  for  producing  Blast 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  which  I  desire  to  secure  by  fetters  patent, 

First.  The  use  and  application  of  bokes,  tubs,  or  cavities,  atUchVd  to 
-wneels,  disks,  or  arms,T)y  moveable  joints  or  journals,  and  then  carried  in  a 
rotary  direction  alternately,  through  air  and  water;  said  boxes  or  cavities 
moymg  at  the  same  time  on  their  own  journals,  in  such  a  manner  that  thev 
shall  enter  the  water  with  their  op^n  sides  dov.-nwards,  and  when  beneath  the 
same  shall  empty  or  discharge  the  air  which  has  been  compressed  within  them 
by  the  water,  mto  a  receiver  which  is  separate  from  such  wheels  and  air  boxes- 
all  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  blast  of  air  to  be  used  in  heaUng,  smelting! 
and  other  mechanical  operations.  >  ^* 

Second.     I  also  claim,  for  this  purpose,  the  disk,  recess  or  concavity  of  the 
Wheel,  so  as  to  allow  the  receiver  to  project  over  the  mouths  of  the  air  boxes 
to  receive  their  compressed  air.  ' 

Third.  I  also  claim  for  the  same  purpose,  the  cam  D,  the  cranks  J,  J,  J, 
and  the  cranks  K,  K,  K  attached  to  the  air  boxes,  together  with  the  piece 
U,,L,  in  the  open  side  of  the  boxes,  the  mouth  T,  for  discharging  their  com- 
pressed  air  and  the  block  G,  for  throwing  forward  the  cranks  J,  J,  J. 

'.  RANSOM  COOK. 

\ 

No.  lili.^Machine  for  Cuttimg  Leather  into  Hollow  Ware  Forms. 
What  we  claim  therein  as  new,  find  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  is 
the  combmation  of  the  vibrating  knife  with  the  fluted  rollers,  constructed  ^d 
operating,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  above  fully  set  forth 
one  of  which  rollers  bein^  fluted  longitudinally  and  the  other  circumferenUaUr! 
serve  firmly  to  hold  the  leather  in  any  position. 

DURAND  &  PECQUEUR, 


No.  7i25.— Improved  metfi^d  of  Forming  Embankments,  Levees,  ire. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
method  herem  described  of  depositing  earth,  to  form  embankments,  levees,  etc 
and  to  fill  up  low  situations  by  means  of  filtering  dams  or  their  equivalents,  and 
a  trough  or  conduit  conveying  eatth  and  water  from  a  higher  level,  substan- 
tially  as  herein  specified.  i 

1         .  DUFF  GREEN.      '' 

No.  7486 — Improvement  in  Adjusting  Packing  fin-  CHI  Boxes  of  Axles,  Sre.  ' 
What  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  emplor- 
ment  of  an  adjustable  band  surrounding  the  oil  packing  of  rail  road  cars  oi 
other  journals,  so  as  to  admit  of  adjustment  from  the  outside  of  the  box  in 
adjusting  the  packing  around  the  journal,  and  render  the  box  oil  tight  in  'the 
manner  and  for  the  purpose,  substantially  the  same  as  herein  described  and 


wprctientttd. 


WARNER  GROAT. 
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No.  lUl.—Jmfruvanenh  t.t  C,jr<!  f.r  Pimk  KoaUs.   U'uoa'en  A'.,. A,  S^'r. 

What  1  rlaiiii  as  i:iy  iinproveni.'ni,  is  the  coir:i»i:i;i;ion  of  a  chain  of'  rcilers 
with  kroad  hcarin^^r  surljct'S  rui.j.in'j  around  a  s  ;.-,.Mii,.:-v  ran'  w  l.M-k,  i.n  \he 
caina^a-  with  a:i  iiidfjieiidcnt  chaii,  whii  li  ionn^  a  t.-,,  k  l.>r  >v,.al  jolici  ^  to 
travfl  (.VLT  when  n-^uwj:  on  iliv  L^-ouiid,  and  which  pas.sf^  arr.und  .ailMd,'  of 
said  chain  of  rulJcrs. 

I  ai>o  claim  the  na.Jc  of  (  uii,stiiictiii<r  ^aid  track  chain  (/,■,)  by  hippinn-  tlie 
Jinks  thctol,  su  tliat  the  iollcr>  ^ha!!  h;'ve  a  coiistant  lu-ai  inir"  on  the  tliree 
J.K.teS  which  f.win  twu  .sucLcrdu,-  liuk<,  and  break  joint  with  "each  otlier  as 
c!c.M;y  rr|)!V>rnt,'d  i;;  U^j;.  2.  (ilDKON     .MUiUiAN. 

No.  142b. — Imjin.v,  mrr,1  in  Bui^cad  Fcsft/.i/a:^- 
Wiiat  I  cLiiin  in  the  above  dcscihed  bedstead  ;.<  new,  and  lic^ire  to  sci-jrc 
bv  lctter>  })ateiit,  is  tlie  device  lor  securuiir  the  en. Is  of  the  side  rails  to  the 
posts,  consistiiiLT  ot  a  iieadod  ten.m  on  the  rail  .  nd  two  wcd"e->hai)e(l  and 
(:-.\ciailcd  b(vr>  in  th.-  pms,,  thr  hiner  hchl  in  place  !,>•  the  perrdan!  arms  :  :i.l 
t-ic  roU>.  by  which    the  i.^tlre.^  ;v  M.,;r!.,l,  ^uu  .;;.,;;  .[dh    .:s  herein    ^e•    l,.:lh. 

("ilAS.   II.   I'AKKKi;. 

No.  71-jrt. —  Inij:rurrnH,J  in   Sj'Hjh:  .^■////Y.«srv. 
What  I  claim  as  my  inNeniiun.  and  deviie  to  secure  !)v  letters  patent,  i^  tli 
con>tru<'lion   of  tJie  jnun^.J   <^,:,u^   ma;!res>,  suhMaiitiaily  as  ^et   fortii'inth 
'i'^'-**-'^"'^""'-  W.M.   V.   liKSSKCilNK. 

\,..  7l:;u.--//-;„-..r.„'N,-,/ ;,.  7''. r'l^'  ii^r  ,\f. ,(./,,,.■(<     • 
Wiial   1    ciaim    as  mv  ui v.T;;i,.n,  aiul    (ie<i;-.     to    seeu-e  by  le!ter>  i)-4t(  n:     is 
surrounclni-  the   iwisieo    winu.  uca   an    unp.ii,  .  aled   c;,se",  and   placm-  tlu- 
same  insu:e  the  lhiash:n,-  cm'wi  ,e.— the  whnk  ivv..]\i:,^r  to.^r,.;},,,-  ^  the  man- 
ner and   lor  the  purp>o.se  set    fo:;h. 

Sreund.  Construclmu"  the  coiica\e  ol  adju<;ive  star  ..r  other  shaped  tenth 
..ttached  io  rods  laMcned  lo  ihe  name,  subst  mtiaiiv  as  dcscid)ed  ami  set  f.irth 
in  ihf  s])ecdlcation, 

f  am  avare  tha-  such  teet:.  h.ve  be-  n  i;m  ■!  ^m  ;',e  tkroat  of  the  ,erom..-  ;- 
paratus  •  >!  a  co,  n  ^heher  ;.  .dd  m  heoi:,.,  ,:mu  i.-relore.  1  ..dv  cl.inM],.^ 
vJien  used  tor  thembbm-  siiilacc  of  the  con(a\c. 

^    Third.    Placing   the  curved  sp: ,„:;  ,,,1,   \„.w.,rn   t!,e  c(u..  ae  ol   : J,uslive 
^i-vdi,  and  the  v;bra;in-  separator,  m  the  inanne.-  .md  lor  the  ].n,pos,.  ,!.>;  rd.ed. 

Kl.lSllA   S.  SNVDKK. 

Nr;.  T-l']!.— .//■/-■,■,  -.  "u:;f  <j'  Mirr    /-v  in    Trnt,-. 
What    I  claiui  ihen  n;  as  -.,  w,  .::.,!  desire  t,,  >ce,ire   In   Utters  patent,  is  the 
■n-cment  o,   :he  m'.ro;  .  .u'o:.:,;i.d!y  ;,  -i,,  umaeV.,mi   f .;  die  purp<,se 

JAMKS   STKVKNS. 


ic 
e 


arra 

set   forih 


No.  743->.— /;7,;.-o     ■;r,rr,.i  i,    P^rr.f.r   /:  •^,,,,.  ,,,„  /  Cro.r,,^-.  ^v. 
What  1  claim  as  i:.y  i:i\e(r,i>,n,  and   c 
patent,  m    saei    ;:pp.i;..'i:  .. 


nio^;::^  tlie   hu.K  or  ;:,v..!e;   i,...,,;.  ,,   ,  .;,..,, „^   ,„  ,,,,,,,,  ,„„,;^.       ,  „.     ^     ,  ;  ._^ 
torn  Cf  liie  ^ru..)\es,  ;,!,([  t,..  ,.;  r.      .  ■.„,.^.   jj  .    nu,..-,ie.    -s  s    r   •.  .•'•  '  '     .     . 
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being  set  in  front  of  said  smoothing  tool:s,  and  the  wliole  being   arran;:^cd  and 
operating,  substantially  as  herein  aborc  set   forth, 

.  JAMKS-  A.   WOODBURY. 

'      '        I  ,  • 

No.  7433. — Improfvement  in  Machines  for  Finishing  ^Morocco. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 

First.  A  sliding  head  with  finishing  tools  (f)ne  or  more)  attached,  said  tools 
to  be  held  down  by  weight  or  springs;  said  sliding  head  to  do  its  work  while 
in  a  backward  or  forward  motion,  and.  running  on  straight  ways,  as  herein  set 
forth.  I 

Secondly.  Wo  claim  as  our  invention,  the  application  of  one  or  more  clasps 
(fJ,  G,)  for  the  purposes  described  in  the  specification,  in  combination  with 
one  or  more  finishing  tools,  whose  motions  are  parallel  with  said  clasps. 

We  also  claim  the  application  of  one  or  more  finishing  to(  's  which  are  held 
stationary  while  rubbing  the  skin  or  paptr,  and  allowed  to  revolve  a  little  when 
ret|uired   to'  equalize  the  wear  on  the  peripheries  of  the  same, 

EDWARD  BOOKHOUT.  , 
IIKNRY  COCHEN,  Jr.     ' 

No.  7434. — Improvement  in  SpriAir  /Feeth  of  Hay  Rnkcs. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
construction  of  the  spring  teeth  of  the  hay  rake  of  a  double  wire,  in  place  of 
the  single  one  generally  used,  as  described  in  tlu-  sjiecification. 

ZEPflAMAH  BREED. 


No.  7435. — ImpFovement  in  Attachiuir  jYeck  Yokes  to  Poks  of  Carriages. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
mode  herein  described  of  constructing  the  neck  yoke,  (either  solid  or  divided,) 
and  fitting  the  tongue  or  pole  of  the  carriage,  and  these  so  constructed  imd 
fitted,  in  combination  with  the  moveable  band  on  which  are  projections,  as  in 
fig.  3,  or  knobs,  by  which  means  the  whole  are  securely  connected,  and  thus 
form  a  universal  joint  for  the  purpose  stated,  and  not  otherwise.       .  , 

I  JAMES  M.  BROWN. 

"  No.  743G. — Improvtment  in  Parlor  Stoves. 

What  I  claim  therein    as  new,  and   for  which    I  desire  to  secure   letters 
patent,  is  the  arrangement  of  the  flues   in  combination  with  the  fire  chamber^ 
substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  set  forth. 

>  J  GARDNER  CIIILSON. 

No.  7437. — Improved  method  of  making  JWiUs  by  Rolling. 

What  I  claim  as  new  therein,  and  which  I  desire  to  s-ecure  by  letters  pat- 
ent, is  the  auxiliary  fuhnace,  in  combination  with  the  machinery  for  rolling 
nai^s,  &.C.,  h*  above  described,  for  H'taining  the  heat  of  the  plates  or  rods  of 
iron,  while  thev  arc  sepnratelv  passed  into  the  machine. 

1  E.  H.  COLLIER. 

No.  743^. —  Improvement  in  Mnrhinesfor  Dressing  Stone. 
What    I  rliiini    a^    my  invention,  and   de>ire   to  secure  by  letters   patent,  k 
dresNin'^    stone    bv   lay.ins    ol"  chilled  ca^t-iron   burrs,  substantially    as   herein 
set  forth.  ROBERT  EASTMAN. 
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No.  7439. — Improvement  in  Furnaces  for  Calcining  Gypsum. 
W^bat  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  bv  letters  patent,  is  the 
combination  of  the  pan  or  boiler  with  the  three  chainbers,  when  they  are 
combmed  with  the  beams,  slides  and  dampers,  when  the  whole  is  constructed, 
arranged  and  combined,  so  as  to  operate,  substantiallv  nrcordin'r  to  the  method 
and  to  effect  the  purpose,  substantially  as  herein  described.       ^ 

BENJ.  FOWLER. 

No.  7440. — Improved  Spike  Machine. 
What  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  : 
First.  The  rising  and  filling  guide  and  cutter  frame,"in  combination  with  a 
moving  series  of  dies;  whereby  the  spike  rod  is  guided  into  the  moving  dies 
and  a  slip^if  proper  length  cut  off  to  form  the  spike,  the  knives  being  operated 
by  levers  which  foice  them  towards  each  other  whenever  the  movement  of  the 
frame  brings  the  levers  in  contact  with  stationary  arms  projected  from  the 
main  frame. 

Secondly.  The  forked  and  hinged  <-!:imp  (J,)  constructed  substantially  as 
herein  .set  forth,  in  such  manner  that  when  open  its  inner  fork  performs"  ilic 
oJice  of  a  gauge,  to  regulate  the  length  of  the  spike,  and  when  closed,  its 
outer  tork  gripes  the  shoulder  of  the  spike  during  the  heading,  and  its  inner 
fork  IS  withdrawn  to  allow  the  formation  of  the  point. 

Thirdly.  The  combination  of  the  arm  L,  with  the  clamp  J,  and  its  tongue 
m,  by  means  of  which  tJie  heading,  griping,  and  pointing  of  the  spike  are  ef- 
fected, substantially  as  herein  de.scribed,  at  one  openation. 

AMMl  M.  GEORGE. 

No.  744 L — Improvement  iji   f'prirr.bt  Piano  Fortes.  ^ 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  me  by  letters 
patent,  is— Fir.st.  Combining  with  each  of  the  standards  a,  a,  a,  a,  of  the 
frame,  a  sustaining  and  strengthening  rod,  arranged  in  a  curved  groove  in  the 
back  of  said  standards,  and  ojjcrating  substantially  as  herein  described. 

Second.   I  claim  connecting  the  .stem  s,  s,  to  the  rocker  bar,  fastened  to  the 
key  lever,  as  described,  and  also  to  the  horizontal  arm  /,  t,  on  which  the  jack, 
&.C.  IS  supported,  by  which  the  whole  action  becomes  attached  to  the  key  le- 
ver, and  the  hammer  is  made  to  return  when  the  end  of  the  key  lever  descends 
all  as  herein  above  set  forth.  '  ' 

I  also  claim  combining  the  back  catch  with  the  fly  of  the  jack,  as  above 
set  forth,  and  in  combination  with  a  jack  and  back  catch,  so  arranged,  the 
curved  arm  /',/'',  projecting  from  the  hammer  stem,  and  having  a  reo-uia'ting 
button  m,'  connected  to  snid  arm,  as  above  set  forth.  ° 

Lastly.  I  claim  regulating  the  throwing  off  the  hammer  from  the  strings  by 
the  projection  O',  from  the  centre  block  of  the  hammer,  and  below  its  centre 
of  act. on,  m  combination  with  a  regulating  button  passing  through  the  fly  of 
^^^  J^'  ^-  .  LEMl  EL  GILBERt. 

No.  lA^'l.— Improvement  in  .Ippnrntu^  for  Rnisir^   the  finite   in   Cooking  Stores. 

\Vhat  I  claim  as  my  invention,  mid   desire   to   secure  by   letters  patent,  is 

*  the  npparaiiis  for    lower intr  and    raisiii<r  the    orrate,  vo    constructed    as    to   L.-t 

without  liability  to  obstruction  from  the  hakiif^  f.f  a^h.-s  between  tht  parts  of 

in.ich:n,  ry,  haxiiur  slidin<r  pieces  or  racks,  turnished  witji  perforations  instead 

o!  cogs,  in  coiiihinati(,n  with  pinions  actino:  !->on  tjiem  by  cogs,  said  pinions 
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ha\;nv'-  tlie  spares  betucpu  thr  coirs  l)evcI(Mi,  brins^intr them  fo  a  kiiul  oTidc*^, 
thus  iuliniitiiiiT  n(i  Hat  spact-.^  to  niitrvciie  wlaie  Ublit-s  may  accumulate  to  j.rc- 
VfJii  the  workini:  C)l'  the  iu,iiiiiiiii\ . 

BKJTl  K.  MALTBV. 

No.  /443. —  Dcvius  fur  M'tvinif  mid  Huiiinir  a  Pi, ion  Brtic/t  Pin. 

I  claim  as  r}e\v,  an<^  of  vav  (,\v.m  ir;'.  cii'mn,  .-kI  desire  to  sec'ir^  hv  le-.ters 
patent  of  tin- I'liitfil  St.iK-,  the  ;iii,,;  rrti..'!it  ot  the  j);irt.s(!escr:'jf(l  aiMJ  sl;o\\!i, 
in  Mtiicli  .iir;iP'^r,.:;.eiit  tlie  rariins  bar  r/,  i>  connected  to  the  re;ir  end  (ifthevjl- 
iiit\^  bieecli  pin  <,  Ir,  a  tenon  i(),  and  slot  il,  takinL^  a  pin  S,  ou  liie  jaws  t>, 
at  the  n.-ar  md  ol  the  hreecli  pin,'  i'oi-  tlir  piir[)t)ses  of  hohlinLr  the  hret'ch  jiin 
lu  phice  while  the  chaise  i-  <  \piodf.|,  renio\in>j[  the  breech  pin  to  receive  suc- 
cessive char<4-.-'.s  and  loiciiii^  the  charj4;e  into  tiie  barrel  by  replacinr^  the  brtoch 
pin  lot-  the  mxt  Micce>sivf  dischar^eb  ;  the  whole  constructed,  arrans^ed,  and 
acting  sub.'^t;inliail/'  as  ch'-ciihed  and  shown. 

•WM.   \V.  MARSTON. 

«■  No.  744!.  —  linj'i<ive/iu  fit  in  Snj'ity  Sliirups.  . 

AUiat  T  '  ! '.iiri  as  my  inveinion,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  |.atcnt.  is 
the  safety  bar  A,  and  the  sprini;  II,  arr.ui:;»M|  in  the  form  set  forlli,  or  in  any 
other  l(jriii,  s'dotanlialhv  the  sann-  iii  principh-. 

Second.  Tlie  arranLremcnt  of  tht;  loop  eap,  by  which  I  p'!ace  the  stirM;p 
bars  !<,  S,  ;;;  ri;:ht  anodes  \\\\\\  the  -tiriup  strap. 

Third,  T:,*'  li.it  bar  I",  risin;;-  [\-r.\\\  the  toji  n\  the  jor.p  V,  to  prevt  nt  the 
rollin:r  ''>f  the  stirrup  in  the  >t  j>.        | 

.  ,,  I  I  NATHAN   PO.ST. 

No.  7145.  —  Iniproroiwnt  in  Fred  ^Ippunttus  j>ji  Mills. 

\Mki;  we  (  laim  as  n-'W  •' erei",  ;i,v;  r'tv^Ir-^  \n  secure  hv  letters  pr^.-nt,  is 
lhef''e  hiif:  apparati:>,  as  ,d)ove  described,  tor  keepinLT  a   regular  suoplv  c.o:\- 

.lOHNSHIOHLOCK. 
WM.   HHACkBILL. 
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No.  7  IIP). — Iiiij>roi€virn(  in  ^Ijjp,:rnfu.  for  Parti-colnriucr  Yarn.  ' 

AMiat  [  cl.iim  as  my  invcnti'n,  and  di  vi;-,.  to  secure  bv  letters  patent,  is- 
the  method,  substantially  as  herein  described,  ot'  parti-colonntr  varns  by  wind- 
ine:  Uiem  on  n«is  arram^fd  in  frames,  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  immer<- 
inp:  in  dyire:  liipior,  such  portions  of  the  yarns  as  are  desired  to  be  dyvd,  ami 
shitMa^- the  s,,me   f<.rd\mu:  "ther    ]);irts  in   like   manner,  sibsuintiaiiy  as  de- 

An<i  1  also  claim  ionnectini:  one  or  both  ot'  the  n-els  in  each  tramo,  by 
raiMns  ..I'  slides,  to  adinit  of  remnv^i:  the  reel  I'rnm  (■(  nlacl  with  the  yams, 
•whilst  in   the  process    rf  d\i!;.^-,  --ulfstantiailv  as  speeihrd. 

j  '.       ALKXANDKIl  SMITH.      • 

No.  7117.  —  Iniprorrn}?/!!  in  Mills  j'nr  (Iriu'lim:;. 

"What  I  claim  ;•  .  my  iinention,  and  desire' to  secure  by  leners  patent,  is  !ho 
combination  of  cru^huiir  rollers  with  fi  dismtei^ratini^r  ap"paratus,  arran<red  r.nd 
operatijiLT  substantially  m  the  manner  ;jid  tor  the  purpose,  as  herein  M~t  foitli. 

J.  K.  STAi'FOUD- 
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No.  1448.—Comhination  of  a  Guide  Tooth  with  an  Indined  Srraprr. 
What  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  for  which  I  desire  to  secure  letters  pa- 
tent, IS  the  guiding  tooth  or  revolving  cutter,  combined  with  the  inclined  scra- 
per, substantially  as  above  stated,  for  regulating  the  course  of  the  machine. 

JOHN  V.  wool  . 

■  r 

\  No.  7449.— Model  for  Vessels. 

}  What  I  claim  a.s  of  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  h\  letters  jjatent,  is 
the  forininrr  a  vessel  with  a  scow  shaped  bow,  havini^^  or.  its  sides  two  wide 
keels  running  the  whole,  or  a  part  of  its  entire  length^  and  so  con.vtructed  that 
a  portion  of  the  inclined  surface  of  the  bottom  shall  always  be  above  the  wa- 
ter at  the  bow,  and  this  with  or  witliout  the  supplementary  keels  tbrmimi  small 
chjinnels,  by  which  construction  air  enters  at  tiie  bow,  in  the  manner  seUurth, 
and  is  retained  under  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  for  certain  purposes  described 

^^''^'"»-  ,  SOLOMON  ANDREWS. 

i 

'So.  14o0.—r7nprovefnent  in  Connecting  and  DUccnnecting  Hubs  and  Axles. 
What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  method  herein  described,  of  securely  fastening  the  hub  of  a  wheel  to'its 
axle,  or  easily  detaching  the  same  tlierefrom,  to  wit:  bv  mean>  of  tiie  two 
sliding  plates  B,  B,  combined  with  the  double  scroll  shaped  cam  A,  in  such  a 
mnnner  that  by  turning'the  said  cam,  in  ©nc  direction  the  sliding  plates  (B, 
J^,)  will  fasten  the  axle  journal  within  the  hub  so  securely,  that  U  cannot  be 
uniastened  by  any  jar  or  shock  upon  tlie  wheel;  and  by  turning  the  said  cam 
in  an  opposite  direction,  the  sliding  plates  (B,  li,)  will  be  detached  from  their 
hold  upon  the  axle  journal,  and  permit  the  wheel  to  be  detached  therefrom.. 

A.  M.  BILLIN(iS. 
I  T.  A.  AMBROSE. 

'iio.  14b\.~Improx^em€nt  in  Setting  Artificial  Teeth  by  Atmosphn-ic  Pressure. 
What  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and    which   I  desire  to  secure  bv   letters 
patent,  is  the  air  chamber  (e,)  constructed  and  arranged,  substantially  as  herein 
above  set  fortk,  and  lur  the  jiurposcs  described. 

I  JOHN   A.  CLEVELAND. 

No.  7452. — Improvement  in  lA>07ns  for  }Vcaving  Cut  PiU  Fabria. 

What  I  claim  as  new  and  of  my  invention,  is — 

First.  The  use  in  power  loom's  for  weaving  cut  pile  fabrics,  of  intersecting 
plates,  entermg  between  the  two  pieces  of  cloth,  and  allowincr  the  pile  warps 
to  cross  nnd  rccross,  from  one  to  the  other,  wbi'  1,  extend  through  the  reed, 
tliereby  forming  on  the  upper  stirface  a  plane  upon  which  one  of  the  shuttles  is 
supported,  in  passmg  througMhe  web,  substantially  as  described. 
I  Second.  The  continuing"?^  the  intersecting  plates  to  the  outside  of  the 
warps,  by  addmg  the  within  described  false  reed,  or  c^herwise,  for  the  pimK»se 
ot  supporting  the  ends  of  the  intersecting  plates,  and  for  cruiding  the  wnn)s  br 
tbem,  substantially  as  described.  ^         "  i      j 

_  >  MhRTOlN  r.   BRYANT. 

No.  7453. — Improve m4'nl  in  Brick  Presses. 
U  hat  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
method  ol  preventing  clay  from  adheriiig  to  tiie  surfaces,  which  make  prewure 


' 
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f.i;  it,\nr  in  wliioh  it  L^  |  ;vs';f^(l  (.:  in'-uidcd,  hv  iJif-  aiij.'licatlon  of  artificial  heat 
1o  siiv,!.'  Mirfiices,  substaiitii.'.lv  as  fn  !»-in  (it'^rribc;. 

Aii'l  w»'  also  claim  iIh-  inft.'Kid  ot'  ck'vutin'j:  the  fuliMwers  of  the  iri'MiJds  tor 
(I>i-ri;iri;inL!^  \\\o  hrirlc^,  hv  ( ./iiilmiiiiu^  with  tli.-  rarria^''  ot'  moulds,  a  pi;  tlorm 
'  :  (•;;vriat,^t',  which  shdf^  on  uicinifd  '.v;ivs,  imkI  \vlii(  h  rr^vi^cs  motion  lium  a 
'  iiPMUL't-  «il    ini)ul(!.s,  >ul'btaiif Killv   ui  tiu-  in;iniiti-  iirifl  tor  lh»'  purpose  specitied. 

iHoMAS  (UIJJKKTSUN. 
(.KOKGI-:  SCOTT. 


\ 


No.  74j4. — hiiprovetH'Cnt  in  .  itinosplicric  Vkurns. 
What  I  ol.iiin  it*;  my  invi  rilinn,  and  dc-irt'  to  <ci'urc  bv  letters  patent,  is 
:i  liollow  st'ift",  eonnecied  with  a  squiire  or  round  hollow  })Iun<ier,  ^vith  a  valve 
]»la^ed  at  the  to)\  or  at  ;'!iy  point  inside  ois;;:  1  staff,  said  valve  to  be  so  ar- 
rani^cfi,  \hat  -when  tlie  sai  I  start  and  piii:ic<T  arc  mise-d,' the  \alve  will  open; 
an<i  wlwn  *;aid  stafi' and  f)liii;Lf"r  an-  tnn  fd  (iowii,  the  vaKe  will  close,  and  the 

a:iiio>plicric  aii'  in  the  p!iH)L:f'i-  \vi'l  I"'  ^<^\'vva\  tl.roiiLdi  the  body  ol  the  milk  or 
cream,  by  which  o})eration  butter  will  bp  lonic-d;  said  staff,  dasher,  and  valve, 
lo  be  used  in  ariv  vessel  contai.'.irj'j;  milk  or  cream. 

PKl'KR  F.  ELLICOTT. 


I 


No.  740.". — !  i^nrovcnunt  in  El fi  trie  Telegraphs. 
What  I  claim  as  my  iii\ ei'.tion,  i^  the  above  described  new,  or  imjirovecl 
(•Ivftro-caustic  tcicp^ra[ih,  or  .':]iplicatio>i  ro  tebi^raphic  purposes,  and  substan- 
tially as  sj"»eciru'd,  ofheat  gern'ia'ed  hv  electric  ajiparaius,  or  a  furrent  or  cur- 
ri-n\''  of  electricity,  p;;s<.'d  dii()\j'_;i  n  fine  njatinuin  wire  or  other  proper  con- 
%iuct.''r>  or  ('|uiv;den1>  tlicvelor,  as  cvplainrd  ;  ll!ei:;aiks  produced  in  or  throti^h 
the  f.aper  or  other  matei  i.d,  li^t  d  in  coiiUM  ii..,ii  with  M.e  heated  \viie,  being 
jt  ■j;ul:!ted  in  tlicir  |(M:'_!,tli  I'ld  i.mi;'  -r,  'n  as  to  be  cI'iar.K  lers  or  exjiK  scions  ot" 
ie'ter>-,  liiiurc^,  (,r  v.i.id-,  ladicL.!!-.  e  '.!';. ;.y  jat--' ;;l'.c  wliich  it  iiia\  be  desirable 
lo  c-aiivmit,  fr'-mlb-'  ba'tev  e:;d  't'llic  tele-jrapli,  to  the  other  end  of  the  line, 
;:!i  e'-•^^^ltiaiiy  as  S(  l  t  ■rth.  >■■:  in  tlu'  munner  <rine;,il!v  uudcrstf'C-d  by  telei^ra- 
]:bic  op(  rators.    -  I  '  G.  II.  HORN. 


N".  74o6. — Afnchine  for  form':  1}^  V.'a.^.htrs  and  (ittuchin<!;  t/iem  to  Carpet  Tacks. 

What  I  claim  a>  my  iiivention,  and  desire  to  have  securi  (!  If)  me  by  letters 
p;.t<'nt,  is  the  spriiiir  rujipers  .«;,  \,  v,  .v.  nrratmed  on  a  vibratory  arm,  an^l  having 
ii  taperiiiLj  boie,  termed  r.ne  halt  in  cac!'.  ot'said  ni|)i>ers,  tor  guiding  the  point 
of  the  tack  to  the  centre  f)f  the  washer.  Also  tlie  combination  of  said  nippers 
"with  tjie  circular  die;  ami  \crtic,il  moving;  pui.cii,  arranged  and  operatintr,  as 
above  set  forth. 

I  also  claim  a  macainr  for  jireparint;  carpel  tack.<:,  consisting  of  the  parts 
abo\e..stated,  in  connection  with  an  aiijustahje  feeding  motion,  composeil  of  th« 
double  endless  bands,  ratciict,  aad  pawl,  and  parts  wl.ic!;  coniuct  the  s;.n.e 
Avilh  fl;e  drivincj  lever,  as  h(  rtin  a''0\('  ^et  torih. 


I 


.JAS(»N  (i.  HOWARD. 
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Nc.  74.'7. — Inhf>rovrnu  lit  in  t',i>  Ihnjji  of'  /lo/'/v//  Iron  Shuttc. 

\\  iiat  i  claim  therein  as  m  w,  and  iiev,r.'  to  sec  ui'e  by  lel'ers  patent  in  con- 
s^ructiiiic  the  hii;c-es  or  ioints  ot  rollijwj  iron  shhtfer^  <if  thin  slats  ol"  iron,  is 
havmix  a  bi-.r  or  wire  iriver't  d  within  the  coiled  ed'jcs  of  the  joint  or  bin  'i  ,  to 
give  strcnu'^'h  and  stiiTnes^  to  the  ji. inf.  <a;d   bar  having  its  ends  bejit,  to   ppc- 
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veiit  the  several  strips  of  iron  composing  the  shutter,  from  sliding  laterally  on 
each  other,  ami  Uie  projectijig  bent  ends  of  tlie  wire  being  curved  by  oaves 
projecting  Irom  the  ends  of  the  strips,  and  turned  down,  thus  lorining  an  even 
edge  to  the  shutter,  which  will  slide  easily  in  the  groove  of  the  frame  in  which 
it  i;  placed,  the  whole  being  constructed,  substantially  as  herein  described. 

A.  LIVINGSTON  JOHNSON. 

No.  745S.-p/«y>r(n'f//i^n/  in  producing  Photographic  Pictures  vjion  Transpa- 
I  rent  Media. 

What  we  claun  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  palc-nt,  is — 
Fiiit.     The  taking  of  photog.aphic  pictures   upon  transparent  media,  hv 

coating  diem  with  some  suitable  vehicle  lor  the  sensitive  material,  substantiallj 

as  set  I'orlh. 

Second.  We  claim  the  process  of  preparing  and  using  the  .sensitive  coating 
or-film  upon  surfaces,  whether  of  transparent,  translucent,  or  opaque  bodies, 
substantially  in  the  manner  and  fur  tlie  purposes  set  forth. 

JOHN  A.  WHIPPLE. 
WM.  B.  JONES. 


"^  No.  7459. — Improvement  in  Cooking  Stoves. 

What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  the 
flues  \vith  a  single  damper  (<?,)  so  that  by  a  single  movement,  I  cause  the  hot 
air  to  traverse  once  or  twice  entirely  round  the  oven  at  pleasure,  substantiallj 
as  described.  *  ABRAHAM  KEAGY. 

No.  7460. — Improved  .irrangement  of  Sash  Stopper. 

Wliat  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, *s 
placing  the  eccentric  J,  within  the  bar  or  stile  of  the  window  sash  E,  in  such 
manner  as  to  act  upon  a  weather  strip  S,  instead  ol  against  the  frame  or  cas- 
ing of  the  window  ;  the  former  being  thereby  firmly  pressed  against  tlie  latter, 
arjd  all  defacement  of  the  window  frame  by  the  eccentric  avoided,  as  described. 

NATHANIEL  MYERS. 

FHED.C.  SMITH. 

No.  74G1. — Improvement  in  Mounting  the  Knife  of  Straw  Cutters. 

I  claim  of  the  above  arrangement,  the  placing  of  the  pivot  N,  of  the  knife 
upon  a  spring,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  operator  to  e:ive  the  knife  a 
draw  orshdingcut.  JOHN  R.  NELSON. 

No.  7462. — Machine  for  Repairing  Roads.  ^ 

What  I  claim  as  new  in  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  hanging  the  cutters  E,  E,  for  cutting  off  the  ridges  at  tJie  sides  of  the  ruts, 
the  scrapers  F,  F,  lor  scraping  tlie  dirt  into  the  ruts,  and  the  roller  D,  for 
pressing  and  smoothing  the  road,  upon  the  same  frame  ;  all  the  said  parts  op- 
erating together,  in  tlie  manner  and  for  the  purposes,  substantially  as  hereiB 
set  lr,rth.  NATHANIEL  POTTER. 

No.  7463. — Improvement  in  the  Weed  Cutters  of  a  Cultivator. 

I  claim  the  combination  of  the  bar  a,  with  the  weed  cutter  6,  in  the  manner 
find  for  the  purpose  set  forth  and  represented. 

CHARLES  RODGER. 
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No.  74G4. — Improvement  in  Water  Wheels  for  Increasing  or  Diminiahing  their 

Diameters. 

What  I  flaim  therein  as  new,  and  de.>ire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  double  adjustable  arih,  constructed  as  above  described,  for  expanding  or 
contracting  the  size  of  the  wheel,  for  the  al;ove  specified  purpose,  so  that  ih<? 
absolute  diarne'er  of  the  wheel  and  arms  shall  be  re<luced  or  expanded,  to  ^^w 
within  a  suitable  curve.  T.   R.  TIMBV. 

No.  74G5. — hnprovpinent  in  SelJ'-a(  ting  Chfcsp  Presses. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invcnhnn,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  arrani^emerit  of  the  rollers  II,  II,  and  K,  K,  and  wedges  I,  I,  in  combina- 
tion, witli  the  inclined  planes  D,  D,  actinia  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose 
herein  set  forth  in  the  iorej,'^)ing  specification,  to  produce  a  sulKcient  pretisure 
upon  the  cheese,  or  other  article  to  bq  pres>ed. 

JOHN  UNDERWOOD. 


No.  7466.  —  Improveinrn'  in  Hoot  Trees. 

What  I  cliiiin  as  my  in\cnti('n,  and  desire  to  secure  bv  letters  patent,  is 
tlie  combination  of  the  sliuim,^  wedjjes  A,  A,  and  the  right  and  left  screws  13, 
13,  with  the  inclined  planes  or  grooves  C,  C,  substantially  in  the  manner  and 
for  the  purpose  above  set  tbrth,  the  screws  B,  li^being  made  to  play  within 
the  groove  D,  and  being  confined  to  its  place  longitudinally,  by  the  bar  E, 
■working  in  the  groove  H. 

.  WILLIAM  rPEIELD. 

*  No.  7467.  —  hnprovevxcnt  in  Carriages. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  ant!  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  combination  of  the  open  elliptical  axletree  (t, _/,)  witli  the  sliding  slotted 
frame  (n,)  attached  to  the  body  of  the  vehick',  and  passing  through  tlie  upper 
half  of  the  axletree,  and  attached  to  the  upper  leaf  of  the  elliptical  spring, 
placed  inside  of  the  axletree,  the  lower  leaf  of  said  spring  being  securcnl  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  lower  h  .If  of  the  axletree,  the  several  parts  b'  ing  ar- 
ranged, and  operating  in  the  manner  and  tor  tlie  purpose  herein  fully  set  forth. 

J  MILES  T.  WATKINS. 

f  No.  7468. — hnproccinent  in  Waste  Gates. 

What  we  claim  as  our  inxention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
a  waste  gate  which  is  hung  upon  a  virtical  axis,  the  lower  part  of  which  is 
raade  wider  one  side  of  the  axis  than  it  is  the  other,  the  side  which  is  narrow- 
est towards  the  bottom  of  the  gate,  being  suihciently  wider  than  the  other  to- 
wards the  top,  that  the  baUinc«  of  the  pressure  of  the  water  will  change  from 
one  side  of  ihe  axis  to  the  other,  and  open  ;iiid  close  the  gate  as  the  watt  r 
rises  and  iUli?.  -  HIRAM  TAN. 

I  THOMAS  P.  HOW. 

No.  l-ihd.— Improved  Method  of  f/tim:  the  Bows  of  Vessels. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
making  the  rear  vdcrv  of  the  cut  water  to  project  on  each  side  of  the  stern,  to 
form  a  recess  on  e^h  suie,  sub>tantially  as  described,  in  combination  with 
tlie  sheathing  piec€|$  which  fill  up  suc4i   recesses,  and  which  cover  and  protect 
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the  ends  of  the  plankings,  and  which  also  admit  of  givins:  better  lines  for  the 
passage  of  the  bow  of  the  ship  or  other  vessel  through  the  water,  substanti- 
ally as  described. 

BENJAMIN  BARSTON 

No.  7470. — Improved  Method  of  Distributing  the  air  ovei    the   Heating  qnd 

Cooling  iHtirfaces  of  Jiir  Engines. 

What  I  claim  as  of  my  own  invention,  and  desire  to  jecurc  by  letters  patent, 
is  (^iusing  the  air  entering  and  leaving  tlie  cylinder,  to  pass  over  t)ie  heatin<j: 
and  cooling  surfaces  in  a  thin  stratum,  by  means  of  the  ))latcs  (j.  ?',)  or  their 
equivalents,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  set  fordi.    ' 

^  ERNS  i'  BUCKUP. 

'  No.  7471. — Improved  Sash  Stopper. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
triangular  shaped  double  acting  wedges  or  fasteners y,/',  placed  within  recesses 
of  corresponding  .'^hap'^,  formed  in  the  front  or  rear  sides  of  the  sash  sidebars 
{or  in  the  side  slats  of  a  window  frame,)  acted  upon  bv  any  kind  of  handles 
or  leA'ers,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will  press  the  sashes  inwards  or  nut- 
wards,  in  contradistinction  to  side  ways,  and  thus  retain  them  in  any  desired 
posiition,  and  render  tliem  air  ti2:ht  witliin  the  windinv  frame. 

CHARLES  ('.  CAMERON. 

No.  7472. — Improvement  in  Straw  (\itters. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  method  of  feeding  straw,  fodder,  and  other  substances,  to  a  series  of  ro- 
tating cutters,  by  means  oi'  a  continuous  motion  by  a  roller  armed  with  point- 
ed teeth,  and  hung  in  ?  swinging  frame,  substantially  as  described. 

I  also  claim  the  method  of  cutting  straw,  fodder,  and  other  like  substances, 
by  means  of  the  cutting  cylinder,  provided  with  cutte:s,  the  outer  faces  of 
which,  from  the  cutting  eil^e,  are  curveti  or  inclined  in  towards  the  axis,  so 
as  to  admit  of  continuous  feed,  the  blades  of  the  cutters  acting  as  gauge  plates 
for  the  length  of  the  cut,  in  combination  witli  the  feeding  the  straw,  fodder, 
or  other  substance  to  be  cut,  bv  a  continuous  motion,  substantially  asset  forth. 
,     ^  '  REl  BEN  DANIELS. 

No.  7473.  —  Improvement  in  the  Fi^eders  of  <i  Straw  Cuttfr. 
What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  is   the  guard  piece  S,  in   combination  with 
the  iced  rollers,  to  carry  t!ie  straw  or  other  material  to  the  cutter^  as  described. 

JOHN  E.  ERB. 

No.  7474. — Improvements  in  Siting  the  Teeth  on  the  Concave  of  a  Clpvcr 

Thrasher.  / 

What  I  cliiim  and  desire  to  >ecure  by  letters  patent,  i-;  the  right  to  use  and 
manufac'ure  machines  for  the  purpose  of  thrasliinrr  ;i;id  hullinfj  <lover  and 
other  seeds  of  a  similar  nature,  hjvirif:  the  teeth  n\  the  concave,  nr  the  •^'.l- 
tioi:;irv  >(L  ot  teedi  S4-)  inserted  in  leather  on  a  bed  ol  cork,  as  tn  f:ive  tliem  ;in 
e!  i-ticity  suthcient  to  cause  them  to  iL'sume  their  original  po».ition  when  mis- 
pl.ired  by  the  pas^rige  of  any  foreign  sul)>taii.(>  which  may  be  intiodu<'etl  L»j 
accident  or  otherwise  into  the  inachirie. 

JONATHAN  IIIBBS. 
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No.  7475. — Improvement  in  the  Guiters  and  Rakers  of  a  Groin  and  Grass 


V. 


Harvester. 


What  we  claim  as.  new,  and  desire  to  have,  secured  to  us  by  letters  patent, 

first.  Making  the  pointed  cutters  N,  concave  on  the  faces  towards  each 
Other,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth,  by  which  the  cutters  are 
rendered  se]f-t>harpenin[,',  and  bendini;  the  up{)tT  phite  over  the  back  of  the 
lower,  or  sliding  cutter  platr,  nnd  briagiug  the  iiotclied  or  turned  edge  against 
the  lower  plate,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  described. 

Second.  The  arrangement  of  the  stationary  cyma  reversa  fingers  P,  in  com- 
bination with  the  vibrating  hook  teetli  or  claws  (o,)  bands  r,  and  the  appen- 
dages for  operating  the  same,  by  which  the  gr;i;n  is  collected  into  sheaves  or 
gavels,  before  being  di>(harged  upon  tlic  ground. 

Third.  Tiie  combination  of  the  hook  teeth  or  claws  o,  ro<;k  shaft  in,  bent 
arm  (n,)  lever  (s,)  spring  (j,)  and  revolving  arm  /,  for  arresting  the  grain 
whilst  removing  the  gavel  or  sheaf  from  the  cyma  reversa  fingers  P,  on  to  the 
ground,  as  described. 

We  likewise  claim  the  combination  of  the  pinion  H,  perch  />,  and  axle  F, 
the  former  working  into  the  segment  on  the  front  uxlelree,  for  steering  the 
forward  part  of  the  frame  and  cutters. 

HENRY  C.  BEVINGTON. 
HAZARD  KNOVVLES. 

/  \  '      No.  7476. — Imprm'cment  in  Rrr^pirinir  jjpparatus. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
valve  represented  by  figs.  2,  .3,  4  made  of. -my  metallic  substance,  and  a  nose 
piece  represented  by  fig.  5  and  G,  having  an  air  tight  tube  surroujiding  that 
part  which  is  desig?it'd  to  fit  about  the  nose  to  accommodate  the  features  of  any 
person,  anrl  the  use  of  these  together  with  a  cylinder  vessel,  air  chamber,  or 
bag,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling-  a  person  to  breathe  with  perfect  ease,  air 
which  has  been  condensed  more  or  less  in  any  such  cylinder  vessel,  air  chamber 
or  bag,  which  is  to  be  confined  y^  the  person  of  "the  wearer  while  the  sur- 
rounding air  is  impure  from  any  cause. 

,  BENJ'N  J.  LANE. 

No.  7477. — Improvement  in  Colliinating  IaivcIs. 
What  I  claim,  and  wish  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  mode,  substantially 
as  herein  described,  of  fornling  a  levelling  instrument,  by  combining  the  spirit 
level  with  the  collimator  having  a  partial  lens,  viz:  by  means  of  a  partial  re- 
flector so  placed  as  to  reflect  both  the  cross  wire  and  the  spirit  level  bubble  in 
such  manner,  that  tiie  ii«age  of  the. latter  may  be  $,cf^n  bisected  by  the  image 
of  the  former  when  the  instrument  is  horizontal,  the  image  of  the  cross  wire 
bemg  at  the  same  time  seen  in  optibl  contact  uilh  the  distant  point,  which 
marks  thedevel  with  the  observer's  eye. 

1  JOHN    LOCKE. 

No.  lilH.— Improved  Rt-immersinf^  .Imalgamator. 
What  I  claim  as  new,  and  dcsirf  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combi- 
nation of  the  revolving  basin,  and  iLs  attached  tubes,  or  spouts  with  the  trough 
containiag  mercury,  the  tultes  having  sufiicient  length  to  force  the  issuing 
currents  to  the  bottom  of  the  mercury,  or   nearlv  so,  and   their  discharging 
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orifices  being  above  the  surface  of  themercur)',  which  latter  peculiarity  caus«s 
the  streams,  as  they  pass  and  enter  in  succession,  to  force  below  the  surface 
aay  particles  of  metal  which  may  not  have  been  amalgamated  by  the  first  im- 
mersion. /  J.   R.  MILLER. 

No.  7479. — Improvement  in  the  Seeding  .Apparatus  of  Seeding  Planters. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  : 
First.  The  employment  of  a  reciprocating  sliding  gauge  plate,  when  said 
plate  is  provided  with  <)bliv,ue  feed  openings,  in  combination  with  openings 
in  the  grating  plates  of  diflferent  obliquity  and  bottom  of  the  hopper,  lor  in- 
creasing or  diminishing  the  quantity  of  seed  to  be  sown  while  the  machine  is 
in  motion,  by  adjusting  the  end  of  the  connecting  rod  7/?,  nearer  to  or  farther 
from  the  fulcrum  of  the  vibrating  bar  (p,)  and  thus  increasing  or  diminishing 
the  traverse  or  sliding  movement  of  the  gauge  plate  /. 

Second.  I  also  claim  the  combination  of  the  hooked  connecting  rod  (m,) 
arm  (/,)  vibrating  plate  (/>,)  provided  with  a  series  of  holes  (arranged  in  the 
arc  of  a  circle  scribed  from  the  pivoted  end  of  the  rod  m,)  and  undulatory 
cam  s,  with  the  reciprocator)-  sliding  gauge  plate  (J,)  by  which  the  recipro- 
catory  movement  of  tJie  sliding  gauge  plate  is  regulated  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing or  diminishing  the  feed  or  sowing  of  the  seed. 

LEWIS  MOORE. 

No.  74S0. — Improved  Lock  Bolt  for  Shutters. 

What  I  chiim  tlierein  as  new  and  of  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secuie  by 
letters  patent,  i<  the  bolt,  iiaving  a  slot  through  which  the  key  passes,  which 
will  admit  the  bolt  to  be  moved  back  sufficiently  far  to  prevent  the  spring 
catches  from  catching  in  the  notches  in  the  bolt,  in  combination  with  a  key 
hole  in  the  guard,  which  renders  it  necessary  to  renaove  the  key  before  the 
shutters  can  be  opened,  substantiallv  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  set 
forth.  ■  JOSEPH  NOCK. 


! 
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No.  748L — Improved  arrangement  of  Cutters  in  a  Grain  and  Grasa  llaivester. 
HavinjT  thus  fullv  described  the  nature  of  my  improvements  in  mowing  and 
reaping  machines,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new  and  original,  and  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  arrangement,  substantially  as  herein  de- 
scribed and  represented,  of  cutters  bolted  to  an  endless  belt  .v,  revolving  in 
a  vertical  orbit,  and  moving  on  a  rail  771,  guarded  and  disposed  after  the  manner 
described.  -  JACOiJ  PIERSON. 

No.  7182.  —  Improvement  in  JMarhinea  for  cutting  Lozenges. 
What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  ha\e  secured  to  me  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
adjustivc  spring  fingers  ^,  connected  to  the  two  wheeled  car  1,  j.  A',  /,  said  car 
being  appended  to  the  axle  6,  of  the  revolving  cutters,  the  wheels  and  the 
screws  that  fasten  the  finger  plate  to  the  transverse  bar,  preventing  the  finger 
plate  from  touching  the  sheet  of  pa.<;tc  during  the  operation  of  cutting  the  lo- 
zenges therefrom,  as  herein  fullv  set  fi)rth. 

JOHN  W.  PEPPER. 


i 


Nf).  7483. —  Improvement  in  the  construction  of  Cooking  Stoves. 

What   I    claim    as   my   invention,  aru!    desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  Lb     | 

niiik'nt:  the  fire  bottom,  and  front  hearth,  or  summer  arranerement,  of  the  class     l 
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of  stoves  herein  sp^'cihed,  in  one  piece,  connecting  the  two  with  indined  plates 
placed  within  the  front  ph.te  of  the  stove,  substantiallv  as  described,  whereby 
1  ara. enabled  to  have  the  he«rth  below  the  level  of  the  fire  boUom,  whilst  tke 
inclination  frr.tn  to  the  conru-'tii.-  parts  are  not  visible,  thereby  effectinff  the 
purposes  herein  specified.  "  ° 

i  also  cl^im  the  above  method  of  makinp:  the  hearth  and  fire  bottom,  in  com- 
bmation  wi.h  the  method  of  connectin^r  them  with  the  oven  bottom  and  stove 
Ijottom  by  means  ol  tongues  and  ^m)oves,  whilst  the  tire  bottom  extends  un- 
der the  hre  back,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  specified 

And  1  also  claim,  in  coml)inati(.n  \»ith  the  above  described  method  of 
making  the  hearth  and  fire  ijottom,  the  txtmsion  of  the  front  stove  plate,  down 
in  iront  of  the  parts  whicli  unite  the  hearth  and  fwe  bottom,  the  said  front  stove 
plate  being  provided  w.th  i.:oje.:iing  phiccs  to  rest  Jigainst  the  inclined  joints 
to  '.ml  ms.  curing  m  place,  ihe  said  united  hearth  and  lire  bottom,  substantially 
^•' ^^■^^■"'^*^^-  .       I  S.  II.  RANSOM. 

No.  74S1.  —  Imprm-nnent  in  Safety  Tubes  for  Lamps. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  is 
the  application  or  addition  of  inner  pipe  or  pi])es,  (one  or  more,  as  the  case 
may  be,)  inserted  into  a  piece  of  metal  or  oth.-r  material,  as  belore  described 
.  bcincr  either  ^ationary  or  revolvint:,  tl.ereby  prevcntin^r  the  top  of  the  lamp 
irom  being  removed,  without  niawmg  ,t  mer  the  inner  pi,.e  or  pipes,  and  thus 
extinguishing  the  flame.  FRANKLIN  Si  KVVART,  M.  D. 

No.  74S5. — Improvement  in  Machines  for  Cutting  Felloes. 
What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  sei^ire  by  letters  patent  is 
the  cau.smg  the  shaft  E,  ot  the  cutter  head,  to  automatically  descend  durinjits 
forward  motion,  un'n  the  lelloe  has  been  formed  b^tlie  cutters  in  the  cutter 
head,  and  then  be  thrown  upwards  to  its  starting  position,  substantially  in  the 
manner  herein  set  forth,  to  wit  :  by  resting  the  said  shaft  E,  upon  the  movea- 
ble bar  L,  which  bar  is  lorced  upwards  bv  a  spring  or  weight,  and  has  a  rack 
/f,  and  a  pin  /,  connected  to  its  moveable  end;  the  .said  rack  k,  being  con- 
nected with,  and  cauiied  to  descend,  by  the  forward  movera^-nt  of  the  cutter 
head  Shalt,  through  the  medium  of  th«  band  ;;,  the  shaft  y,  and  the  pinions  h, 
and  I,  on  the  shalt  ^,  which  movement.s  are  thrown  out  of  gear  with  the  rack 
^,  at  the  proj.er  time,  by  the  pin  /,  and  the  spring  s,  which  act  upon  the  levers 
iS,  and  AI,  and  the  shatl  ^,  substantially  as  herein  represented  and  described 

JOSEPH  ADAMS. 
(  LEVI  ADAMS. 

No.  1A86. —Improvement  in  Condensers  of  Steam  Engines. 
W:hat  I  claim,  and  ^desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  combining  with  a 
tubular  condenser,  the  receiving  and  heutijig  reservoir,  which  is  connected  at 
or  near  its  top,  with  the  exhaust  passage,  and  with  one  end  of  the  scries  of 
condensing  tubes,  and  at  or  near  its  bottom  with  the  other  end  of  the  series  ot 
tubes,  and  with  exhausting  iind  feeding  pump,  the  whole  constructed,  substan- 
tially in  the  manner  and  serving  the  purposes  herein  specifu'd. 

,  .  ETil.VN    BALDWIN. 

.     .  '  I 

No.  14H1 .  —  Improt-ejiinit  in  Lath  Cutting  Machines. 

What  I  claim  therein  as  hew,  ami  .of  my  in\e!itinn.  and  doirr  to  secure  \jy 
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letters  patent,  is  the  arrangemem  of  the  lever  Nl,  in  combma^inn  with  the 
quadran  \,ra.-k  X,  pm.on  Z,  ratchet  Gl,  screw  T,  and  wheel  P,  thereby 
movin,  the  periphery  of  the  log  hemjr  cut,  an  e.ual  <l,stance  at  each  .:troke  oi 
tht  kn  >e>,  (the  lug  be.nir  moved  by  the  chu.l-  (^  instead  of  .p-.lMn.  Uie 
pc-er  o  the  peripherv  of  the  log,:  hv  .loch  .n.u,.uu.a  1  . ..  eJu.;,b>^,..;a 
squa.e  Joi;>,  Mib>;antia,ly  m  ihe  planner  arul  for  the  y.Hrpnsvs  set  forth. 

VVM.  JU  LLOCk". 

So.  l-i^S.—Improvihunt  in  Qailling  Frames. 
What  I  claim  ns  my  invention,  and  desire  to  .ecure  by  letters  patent  I  tl,e 
adjustable  cpnlting  irame,  constructed  in  the  manner  herein  described,  whereby 
tlie  strained  surface  of  the  ,,n,lt  can  be  plaeed  ni  ....  uh  lined  p.-.t,,.,,  ^1  a 
any  convenient  height,  th,,v^  enabi.n^  the  .juiifr  •.  preserve  al.  er.  et  ,0Mt  on 
of  the  head  and  chest  while  at  work.  ^ 

C.   IL   COUK. 

No.  l.iSO.—h./proi'cment  in  .'ipparntus  f,r  Cutting  Dried  Beef. 
First.      What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  dcire  to  secure  by  letters  pafe-f 
l^t^cld:"''"  "*  ''^'  '"'^"^  '^'  ""'  ^'^  ^'    ^^'^"-'^  -^  .ngli.toeael/oth;,-; 

Second       Id  urn    the   e  ,mb,nat„m    of  the   b.d  F?,  wi-h    the  other  part<    to 
graduate  the  thickness  of  the  siiavin-s  as  de^cnb.'d.  '         ^ 

DANIEL  W.  (lORLE. 

No.  ':.\':)y).  —  Jn,prnvemn,t  in  Sural  fuurn  Da.-hrr,. 
What  we  elai-n  as  owr  invention,  and  desire  to  .s,v;ire  l.v  letters  patent  w 
^H.  app  uation  ol  a  re-actingVpiral  revohin^  dash,  <:i.,.  .,.-.,  ,,  .|  '  /mL; 
be  cunstruc  ed  ol  wood  or  tin,  or  any  olber  suitable  material,]  to  a  b.v  .Vur,7 
a.  de..|-,bed  and  s,l  forth  in  the  ab,.e  speeiflcat.o;.  and  ae.:,  npanvin'  d  '  ! 
H'^S  or  to  any  ol   the  usual  ii...  ol   ehnrns  lo  wi.eh  ,t  inav    be  ;^    J.    1     o 

^''""' ='^^-"'^^'^^^-  (.HiNKLn-s  R.  iikViit 

_  JOHN   ilKilir. 

No.  l-V.n.-Improvemfnt  in  Carts  for  sj, reading  Manure. 

the  i.  V  n  1'Z  •'"•1;^^'^'';^  '^';:^-'T  ^>y  J^'>-  l-'-",  -  ^^e  combination  of 
the  box  H,  bntlom  D,  rollers  (\  cylinder  E,  cog  wheels  K,  ..id  \  Je^el  (/ 
arran^e.l  and  operate.'.  sulMantr.lK  ui  ^he  ina.nrr  hen  in  d.^.-nbed; 

J.   K.  HOLLAND. 

No.  ':i92.~I,nproi'cmenf  in  Lamp   Tui)... 
What  I  claim  as  ofiny  own  invention,  and  ciesp-eto  seenre  by  letters  naient 
the  c,.nbination  ol  the  two  conical  tubes  as  shown,  fo,  tormw,..  a  reiil  t    : 
lor  li.e  (,anie  of   a  lamp,  substantially  as  de^Tiln-d. 

ISAIAH  JENNINCiS. 

No.  rVX].~In,pn-rrnie.,t  in   /^;-.;,v;  .:  //vwo;,r.  Fir,   .  7r;,o 
fVdlow''       I       ?  T  "■■  '';■?"""'  "'^'  .i''M:eto.een;ebyh,ters  p.-t.  nL  :.re  a. 
lK,n,^so  ..s^t.bearon  the  central  cone,  and  to  bedrnen  by  die  ..-lal  i^.aLns 
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Second.  A  revolrinjr  carriage,  to  cafrv  iind  turn  th*  hammer. 

Third.  A  trit^ger  turning  on  a  pivot  in  the  cocking  lever,  and  which  is 
thrown  forward  into  a  position  convenient  to  be  drawn,  by  pulling  said  cock- 
ing lever,  the  whole  to'^'be  substantially  as  herein  described. 

GKORGK  LEONARD,  Jr. 


No.  7-194. — f/nprovemfnt  in  Soiindimr  Boards Jor  Pianos. 
What  I  claim  therein  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  pa- 
tent, is  the  supporting  the  bridsre  (C,)  upon  a  thin  base  piece  (H,)  secured 
over  an  opening  fprmed  in  the  ordinary  sounding  board  (A'')  substantially  in 
the  manner  and  lot  the  purpo^.ei  herein  >et  fortii. 

/  I  j  CONRAD  MEYER. 

No.  7495. — Improvement   in  Seeding  Apparatus  of  Seed  Planters. 

What  we  elaim  as  new,  and  dtsiri-  to  have  secured  to  us  by  letters  patent, 
is  conNtructing  the  tubular  drill  tooth  with  a  hook  shaped  arm,  in  the  manner 
and  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth,  by  which  the  drill  tooth  is  braced  lateral- 
ly whilst  in  operati(»n,  and  hooked  to  the  axle  when  not  in  operation,  and  by 
which  the  angle  of  the  drill  tooth  may  be  changed  at  pleasure,  by  clianging 
the  position  of  the  wooden  j)in  in  said  arms,  and  by  which  the  drill  tooth  may 
be  folded  towards  the  drag  bar  in  bjicking  the  machine,  or  turning  short 
round,  whilst  the  drill  tooth  is  in  the  ground,  without  breaking  the  wooden 
pin,  said  wooden  pin  resting  upon  the  t<»p  of  the  drag  bar,  instead  of  passing 
through  it,  as  herein  fully  set  Ic-rtli. 

We  also  claim  the  spiral  or  any  ?ther  form  ot"  s{)ring,  in  such  combination 
with  the  hopper,  grate  anil  seeding  cylinder,  or  the  distributing  apparatus,  as 
will  make  the  said  cylinder  and  grate,  and  hopper,  self-adjustant,  each  to  each, 
and  to  the  others  in  case  there  should  be  a  want  of  evenness  or  uniformity 
upon  the  surface  of  the  seeding  cylinder  or  distributing  apparatus,  for  the  pur- 
pose and  in  the  manner  above  set  forth. 

SAMI'EL  PENNOCK. 
MORTON  PENNOCK. 

No.  7496. — hnprovemevts  in  Chargers  attached  to  Fire  Arms. 

What  we  claim,  is  the  revolving  baD  magazine,  in  connection  with  the  re- 
volving cylinder.  .  ORVILLE  B.   PERCIVAL. 

'  I      V     ASA  SMITH. 

No.  7497. — Improvement  in  Machinery  for  Measuring  Pulp  in  tlie  Manufac- 
ture of  Pnper. 

I  claim,  in  combination  with  the  measuring  vessel  herein  described,  the  ad- 
justable lid  D,  constructed  with  an  opening  in  it,  communicating  with  the  pulp 
chamber  in  the  cylinder,  and  wit^  the  atmosphere,  through  the  small  cylindii- 
cal  ch.'imber  E,  and  the  pipe  F,  the  communication  being  closed  and  opened 
bv  the  ball,  in  the  manner  substantially  as  described,  for  the  pui  poses  set  tbrth. 

HENRY  POHL. 


I 


\ 


No.  7  498.  —  hnprnvement  in  the  Ptoilert  and  (learing  of  Locon\^ivvc  Knginef;, 

for  irorlxi)!^  lli  nvy  (inides. 

VVliat    I    <'laim    as   inv    invention,  and    desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
life  method,  substaritiuily  as  herein  desiTibed,  of  o[)eriting  the   \wn  h*;ri;^on',il 
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auxiliary  driving  wheels  of  locomotive  steam  engines,  by  connection  witli  the 
auxiliar)'  engine,  when  this  is  combined  with  the  connection  of  the  piston  rods 
of  the  two  auxiliary  engines,  with  a  crank  shat^,  having  the  cranks  thereon  at 
right  angles,  substantially  as  (iescribed,  whereby  the  engines  are  made  to  al- 
ternate in  their  actioii,  as  s^iecified. 

I  also  claim  the  method,  substantially  as  des(  ribed,  of  establishing  a  con- 
nection between  the  dome  and  the  forward  end  of  the  boiler,  wherT  this  is 
combi:K'(i  with  the  extending  of  the  llue  tubes  to  the  top  of  tlie'boiler,  as  de- 
scribed, whereby  the  boiler  is  adapted  to  heavy  grades,  as  described. 

I  also  claim,  in  combination  widi  the  water  ways  surrounding  the  fire  cham- 
ber, the  water  channel  at  the  bottom  of  the  boil' r,  as  described,  whereby  a 
<:irculation  of  the  water  is  established  between  the  two  ends  of  th"  boiler.  ' 

(;eo.  escol  sellers. 

No.  7499. —  I/nprorrmcnt  in  .Mac /lines  for  Cul'in'r  Srreics. 
What  I  claim,  therefore,  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is,  substantially  as  herein  described,  of  delermining  the  j)iich  of  the 
threads  of  wood  screws  by  means  of  a  leader,  the  threads  of  which  are  jilter- 
nately  engaged  and  diseiigaged  from  the  teeth  of  a  comb  on  a  sliding  bar, 
when  this  is  combined  with  a  relief  and  return  cam,  which,  at  the  end  of  each 
threading  motion,  pushes  the  comb  forward  to  relieve  the  leader  before  it  is 
disengaged  from  the  teeth  of  tlie  comb,  and  then  easi  >  vfl'  the  retwrn  motion 
of  the  comb  bar,  substantially  as  desciibed. 

"     ^  '  '  TilOS.  J.  SLOAN. 

No.  7500. — Improvement  in  Store  Counters. 
I  claim  the  construction  of  a  store  counter  made  in  two  parts,  in  the  man- 
ner described,  for  the  purpose  of  varying  the  cd])acity  withm,  and  at  the  same 
I  time  to  gi\e  better  security  in  case  of  burglary,  and  aid  transportation  in  case 
of  fires,  as  herein  set  forth. 

I  EVAN  C.  THOMAS. 

No.  loOl.—Improveynents  in  Joints  for  Compasses  for  Measuring. 
What  I   claim   as  new   therein,  and    which  J   desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  a   compass  joint,  formed  of  two  surfaces  held   together  by  centre 
screws,  passmg  through  a  cap  piece,  substantially  as  herein  described 
I  -  THEODORE  ALTENEDER. 

No.  1502.— Improved  Machinery  for  Double  Folding  Wide  Cloth. 
WTiat  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
use  and  application  of  the  rigid  prong  or  extension  piece  A,  to  act  upon  the 
middle  of  the  piece  of  the  cloth  in  the  process  of  folding   it,  in  connection 
with  the  winding  rollers  C,  D,  to  secure  the  exact  doul)Ie  folding  of  the  cloth 
as  above  described.  ZACHARL\H  ALLEN.    ' 

No.  7503.— Improvement  in  Self- Weighing  Machines  for  Grain,  ^t. 
What  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  which  I  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
IS  the  combination  of  a  steel  yard  with  a  weighing  box,  having  several  c  r.m- 
partmeHts  which  receive  the  grais  alternately,  and  when  a  r«rt-ain  (juantitv  has 
been  received  the  full  compartment  is  discharj^ed,  being  disencraire.l  by  the 
depressed  position  of  the  steel  yard:  at   the  snme  tune,  anothcr'crjlnpartment 


'I 


H 
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is  jiresented   for '  filiinjr;  the  apparatus  beintr  operated   by  the  weight  of  the 

o-rain  \\<e\t\  so  as  to  ibrm  an  automatic  \veic;;hintj:  machine,  by  which,  with  the 

aid  of  a  reo;ister  or  index  the  amount  weighed  is  ascertained,  substantially  as. 

above  set   forth.  * 

j      W.  \V.  W.  H.  T.  BRAMBLE. 

f  ,No.  7501. — Imprnvement  in  Horse  Powers. 

What  I  ch\im,  and  (h^^irc  to  s-  cure  Ijy  lftter>  jKitent,  is  the  eccentric  pi\ot, 
which  bv  beinf^  turned  round  allows  the  entire  wheel  to  be  withdrawn  from 
the  pinion,  and  when  rai-cd  by  the  kvt-r  {t,)  the  wiie*-!  can  be  tilted  up  for 
the  iiurnose  (jf  lAlwr  tlie  horse-;  in  or  out,  sub>ui!itial!v  as  set  forth. 

J  AS".  I..   CATHCVRT. 

No.  T.'Oj. —  [■iinrovcTii'-'nt  in  Ilil!  Sitlf  Ploughs 
What  I  claim,  is  liic  co:ubin::ti(;u  of  the  iidjustinents  ()\  the  hooked  bar  r, 
with  those  of  the  main  lii^i-  K',  wlurfby  the  j)iu-h  (»f  the  mouhl  board  may  not 
only  be  incri'ased  or  diminished  ;  l)i:t  ihe  j)rop('r  ^.iipport  of  the  u[)per  parf  of 
the'  plouirh  share,  be  niaintainef!  uu<h  r  any  an-jh-  o(  pitch,  all  as  specified. 
The  .*:rime  idso  admits  of  a  chaie.:e  of  the  mould  bo:ird,  viz  :  the  sub'^titution 
(if  Oi;e  liir^rer  or  smrdler. 

I  alM)  claim  the  nbove  dt^cribed  peculiar  construction  cf  th.e  swnrd  cutter 
with  its  u;ioo\e,  to  receive  the  .-liarp  ed!:;r  of  the  land  side,  in  combination 
with  tlie  n.-t'ch  in  the  l.m.i  >'v-h-  of  the  share  f  ,r  reeeivir;'j  its  lower  (^\m\.,  and 
the   noteh  or  shoulder  in    \\v  uji,'^,-  p:  ;l  of  the  -:e',.;h    for  rcLci\  ini;-   its  upper 

end,.subslaiiti.dlv  i;>  speci:i'd. 

MARK  S.   C'llASi:. 

No.  7.jO{).  —  Tiiijjrove/n'ut  in  .SV''<'m  Boilers. 

What    1   claim  as  mv  iu\e  ,tion,  uhd   d.-ire    to  secure  bv  1eilei-r;  patent,  is  : 

First.  ArracLxi'i'i;  n  s'li"^  "t  l)"iit  \v  ti";  luhes  v.ithin  the  due  sj)ace  ol  a 
bnihu",  ami  c";!rn'i'tv'd  :.t  cm  h  »i:i  Wi'ii  tjir  b.  ily  of  water  ei  the  boiler,  sub- 
stiuitially  as  herein  de>'  ribed,  b_v  meitns  of  which  the  .■ircilalcui  '^l  WHler  is 
rrea'.lv  increased,  and  the  inj'urious  eflects  due  to  exj).ui  ion  and  coutrailuui 
avoided,  substantially  as  described.  ' 

Second.  I  also  claim  s-irrounding'  tie-  crown  sheet  to  which  the  ends  of 
circulatin"-  tubes  or  their  ecpiivalents  are  attached  with  a  rim,  substantially  as 
and    for  tlie  purpose  ^pe(  ifu^t). 

Third,  i  aUo  chiim  extending'  *i:e  (ii.h  ot  the  tubes,  or  the  etjuivalent 
there;)f,  above  the  crown  {ilite  or  rorf  of  the  fire-hox,  or  any  other  plate  or 
plates,  one  side  of  whi(  li  is  hre  surface,  to  which  tliey  are  attached  when  the 
other  or  lower  eiid  comnnmirates  with  a  water  space  or  spaces  below  or  be- 
V(md  the  piale^^o  which  tl;-  upper  ends  are  attached,  substantially  as,  and  for 
the  purpose  sptsritied. 

I  am  aw;ire  that  a  patent  was  rrr.jitcd  to  Richard  IVosser,  in  Enf2^1and, 
V\'bruarN,  1S."59.  S<-e  Newlon  Jouriia!.  vii!.  If),  c'cijouu-d  > /ries,  ])a;;e  'JTl, 
in  which  are  represented  (  iiculatinp  tubes  witii  one  end  ])rojectin[r  abo\e  a 
plate.  I  do  not  chiim  sucii  an  arr.inc];emeiit,  belieViPL,^  tliat  described  by  me 
to  besu'tistantiallv  (bllc-rcnt,  anil  pr(>ducin«]j  m\  entirciv  (iiiTjrent  efTect. 

i-'ourth  ami  lasilv.  I  cl.iini  ei^inir  <'  lorced  circ  alatjon  to  tl.e  water  through 
the  boiliT  or  ireiierator  by  URchair..  al  mean<,  substanti.illy  a.-,  and  tor  the 
purpose  s{)eciued.  ^-   i-    L)IMrI' LL. 
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No.  IbGl.^ Improve iiuiU  in  Spring  Scddi^s. 
I  claim  the  sprmgs  -   «.,  or  spnmrs  of  any  other  form  producing   the  same 
effect,  placed  between  the  moveable   s.a.  B,  and  the  body  oiihe  saddle  \  ^n 
such  a  manner  a.  to  be  oashy  take,  r.a  :uul  change<i,  as   herem  described' 

'  (,-i:()U(;e  fisher.  / 

No.  7508. — Improvaiuid  In  Spike  Machines.  / 

lett^^  nn/n  f'^^u'''  "^>"  '"^"^^^^i^"  ^"l^  improvement,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
fo  fir^t^h  ■  ''  ^'  ™';^'.^  u^  ^^^^V^n^n^  to  the  header  I),  a  eompound  motion 
for  hrst  bending  the  ^n.\  ol  the  sp.ke  ..'ownward,  and  then  movii.g  it  fon^'ard 
agamsi  the  die,  to  K.rm  tlie  hook  end  simultaneottsly  wiUi  the  operation  of 
rol  :ng  the  opposite  end  to  th..  f<,nn  of  a  wedge,  with  a  roller  of  the  same 
Width  ot  periphery,  Hs  lue  thickness  of  the  spike,  the  .aid  header  being  fixed 
to  Uie  end  ot  a  turning  shaft  E,  passed  throu.di  the  lever  II,  and  inserted  into 

r.r/r 'f  T^'^  ^  "''  ''''';^^'''  i^^"'"  ^''  '^^'^'^^  ^  '■■^•'^^^^  '"10  ^^'  ii-^^d  segment 
rack  Ct  by  which  the  angle  of  th.  header  is  changed  to  eorre^Dond  with  Uie 
required  iorm  of  the  head  of  the  sp;ke,  as  tlie  Iver  H,  is  v  br  d  bj  t. 
motion  of  the  cam  shart  M,  and  the  roller  U,  being  mo'ved  in  the  arcV  a 
circle  as  it  rotates  on  its  own  axis,  by  beint,.  attached  to  the  short  arm  of  the 
bent  lever  J  whose  long  arm  is  attache<l  to  a  wrist  of  the  wheel  or  plate  W« 
on  the  cam  shatt  M,  as  herein  Juliy  se:  ibith.  ^  ' 

X ^  MOORE    IIARDAWAY. 

No.  libi^l  — Improve  me, Us  in  K>\iitii,<:  Machines. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  t(»  secure  by  letters  patent,  is- 
birsL    Ihc  projecting  and  withdrawing  the  needles  separately  and  .sinffly 

With   their   arrangement  as  de^cribe<l,  by  which    I  am  enabled   to  knit  closer 

work  with  stouter  needles,  substanti;diy  as  described 

iact'lrrr"^'-   ^"/r^'-^'''^^"'"   tifrewith,  I   clem  tlie  combination  of  the 
"^    'pL     u      ",      '  dquessers,  si;bstanii.  lly  as  described 

rh.rdly.   I  churn  the  thread  bearer  (V,)  having  an  extended  sideway  motion 

titch      n''      ?      ''"''i '  •  ^'   '\^''^'  '\  ^''^'  '^''  '^'^'^^  ^^'--^^  '^^-  ''-^J'e  at  each 
btitch,  ami  returns  with  it  to  be  ready  for  the  next  stitch 

I^ourthly.    I  claim  the  spring  vice  for  regulating  t!ie  supply  of  thread  to  the 
needle  opened   by  the  rod  (u-,)  substantially  as   d'cribed.  '  ^ 

n.rV    %K  V-  ^'''.  ^'""'l''''^-''  Hrn.n.-ment  and  combination  of  the  several 

parts  ol  the  machine,  by  which  thcur  various  motion,  are  derived  from  a  sinde 
crank  and  screw  thread,  substantially  as  described.  ^ 

JOSEPH    HOLLEN. 

No.  l')U).  —  hy.provfnu;nt  in  y.trr.j/oj^'  rrmpnsses. 
What  I   claim   as  c,y  invention,  and   wish  t..  >,.,..;,,,  Uy  j,.,,pj.s  xvdpni    ictKo 

nljiemll,,- compass  ,„  i;„n,Hry,  „r  |o,-  .,„v  ..tl,,.,  ,,„r,,os,.  r,quiri„c md  u  in  i 

rdni,f  mt  nt    ()\    ulurli    niy   coiiU'.iS>.    ^j,r  ,1        1  ,  ,  1,.  .  ,v, ■-■<■!,!       ei       •  •, 

vl,";r li'^ T- '■• 'V""' '"'' ' >  "'"•■''  '^ ■' " -■- ""^ '"I -;!"^ c.  :.  t.; 

^Mthoiit  disturbing  die  iii-;trurnent.  ■  U1.^.  .1 


I  clainwus.,  die  vouvcnient  model  of  i]:c  oompas.  to  be  u^ed  ^^ith  tlu  .i^ht 
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here  (kscrl],ic!,  viz:  with  a  super  imposed  plate,  and  with  the  sight,  planted 
and  supported  upon  it,  and  with  the  opposite  readinpjs  at  such  places  as  are 
required,  i.i  order  to  obtain  indirertly  tht-  readinc;  of  the  occasionally  concealed 
end  ol  the  needle,  .s  in  llg.  G  and  7  ^^^^^^   ^^^^^^^ 

'       I  1 

No.  1 -A}.— Improvement  in  Sizing  Compounds  for  Uarps  or  \arns. 

What  I  claim,  consists  first,  in  the  combination  of  the  same,  and  the  com- 
position of  animal  tallow,  oil,  and  caoutchouc,  in  or  about,  m  the  proportions 
specified,  and  for  the  purpose  described.  I  also  claim  the  combmation  of  a  - 
cohol,  with  the  composition  of  resinous  alkaline,  and  other  matters  as  spe^itied, 
and  for  the  purposes  as  above  stated.  |  WILLIAM  MALLLRU. 

No.  Ibl2.—Impr(n^ement  in  Machines  for  cutting  Veneers,  ice 
W^hat  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  application  to  machines  for  cutting  veneers  and  thin  boards,  ot  a  sliding 
carriage,  (or  gate,)  with  knife  and  spring,  substantially  m  manner  and  for  the 
purpose  herem  described.  |  c.  POPPENHUSF.N. 

No.  lbi:i.—Iinprovanent  in  the  Seeding  Apparatus  of  Seed  Planter.;. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  me  by  letters 

patent,  is —  i    ,         l  i 

First.  The  combination  and  arrangement  of  tlie  segmental  plato  /?,  or  valves 
secured  together  by  circular  rings  and  heads  i,  i",  and  arranged  over  the  cir- 
cumferenci:  of  t^e  cylinder  r,  adjacent  to  the  opening  therein,  with  the  rotating 
cylinder,  constructed  as  described,  for  the  purpose  of  partially  or  entirely  closing 
the  opcnincrs  in  the  cylinder,  through  ^vhich  the  sct>d  passes  to  the  depositing 
tubes,  and^thus  regulate  or  check  the  discharge  of  the  seed,  as  described  nnd 
shown  in  the  drawings.  j  i         •       /     \ 

Second.  The  arrangement  and  combination  of  the  elliptu  al  spring  (/;,) 
risinf  and  falling  beam  (n,)  pivoted  beam  (m,)  and  hand  lever  (/,)  with  the 
depositing  tubes^  and  drill  teeth,  by  which  all  the  depositing  tubes  and  drdi 
teeth  may  be  raised  and  lowered  Hmijtaneously  as  described,  without  stopping 

the  planting.  .  *  i  \  i  i 

Third.  The  arrangement  of  segnic-ntal  shields  or  covers  (t/-,)  on  either  Mde 
of  the  upper  porti(Ui  of  tlie  rf>tating  tvlinder  (r.)  in  comblnatk.n  with  the  in- 
termediate semicircular  spou\s  or  gutters  x,  beneatli  the  cylinder,  by  which  any 
waste  of  the  seed  is  prevented,  during  the  rotation  of  the  cvlinder  or  its  dis- 
-"^charcre  from  the  oj.enings  before  jiasaing  the  segmental  shields  or  covers,  as 
descnbed.  '     ,  j  HKORGK  HOUR. 

No.  I'AA.—Improvnnenf  in  ftdina;  .apparatus  f>r  Strnir  Cn^fer^. 

What    I   claim  as  new,  and  of  luv  invention,  and  desire  to  se(  -ire  In  l-'t'^  rs 

patent,  is   attaching  tlie  feed   Ir.oi-!    ^"  the  n.fiprr, eating  knife  gale,  \w\r^^  tltp 

bottom  of  the  feed'trough,  when  said  hnttf.iii   is   made   witji   an   ..pern'ig   n- \t 

the  knife,  in  which  the  h  -d  hami  -pr.ates.  and  through  which  ;:l!  extraneous 

!is(.nd  h:i:.:.    icadila-  il."-  knitr,  s.'  that  \vh'K;  'he  .aid 


iinil 


hard  ^iii>^i;ii'i't  s  di  s(  i  rii 


fet  '1  hand  art'-  I'a  thf  hi .   ■  i 
naci  part,  il  at  the  ^aau-  taar  ■ 
as  if  ^t;.:.:! 


I 


I, 


I  .--A  .  (  -  w  :,;i:    .11-  :  -  V^  l^  *  '■' 
,•]".•'■--  r."  (•h>'riM!'ai)i  t'l  'he  lii-' 


,    't  It- 


I  t!"  -liaw, 


lal 


l\  <>i 


'^'1.- 


s 


t  ,i\ I  ■^ 


'!■>   t-  .)    I"  a  'nil 
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ing  in  the  bottom  of  the  ^o^.r},  ^orvinir  to  rid  fK.  u 

or  .icks    stones  and  other  o^e,  ti^^'^e    .^'t  n^c^^h"  ^T'n  T.  ^^^''' 
JUR- the  knivis.  '""^'  '' ^""'''  l""l  to  in- 

I>A\]!)  STiLi;s,jK. 

the  manner  herein  .sh   forth    xv.l.   i\  ''*-*^  °'  "'*  ",^"'  '^hen  constructed  m 

nng  which  !«„,.»  a„d  ch.lk  the  tread  cf  lH;  ^hee].  ""''"'  '™" 

SAMIEL  PRESCdTT. 
Wh.t  I  .1  ,•       ^°'  "■^."'— '"'/"•o-vrf  Steering  .'Apparatus. 

or  groove.,  fi,ti„g  o  err  lo  d  '  "„  ^l^'  ""''  ''»""*-'  '"'i^'J  breads 

Hidder  post,  by  rae^nsof  1  .erew         t    IT'  '"  '^  ''"<■  ''  "'<'  "'»  of  tie 
wheel,  fubs'tan^tiali,  •:  1: ^Zj^^j:^^::^  °P-'"''  ^y  ^''  steering 

C.  F.  BROWN.       ' 

A,  A,  A,  ;;  seen  in  tt  iS  t^  T^l^i'^'fr  ^'"''  ''""^»'  ™  "-  ^'^es  A. 
the  fulness  of  the  auLoen  ,^\ii^a  '1^1"^  '"  *"■"  ""'i"  ™'^  ™'»-^'d»  of 
<louble,  (the  latter  seen  in  fi'n-     7   i*-  q    P'''?"-™"""'  P"d,  whether  single  or 

FRKD'K  M.  HITLER, 

d»victfor'a,tL;trdeTac"hi:VtE' '"'"  S  'V''  "^  '"'"'  P'-"»^  »  1» 

W.  L.  CHASE. 

No.  75:.„/,„„, " -j;;^^,^""A,v  »•>...  ...  ...^ 

tl«  ore,  in  a  el..,™,.r  w  ,' "  T  ,  '':''"'•''.''>  I';""'^  I""'-"!,  is  deoxi  J,sL 
by  the  waste^eat.  ,■...'  n  .:„.■",  r^.:  "'±^'"-'^]^-  -  >"  'x'  l-a.ed 
from  co,„,„^,,!i.-...|K    ,,  <on  ,ct  wi,'         "^  V^'  '"'"''"'  "f 'ombuslion 

"-.■  pu<ld!i„;r  11..  .-  nr  .-.o.-l.     ;l ....        ,1"  ';'  '■"'"'"''-'•'I  ""•  to  de.^cend  upon 

••'.,  ■•:-'...,  '"l.'.ut..yposur-lotbea'rT,o.s;,herica,r 
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the  whole  substantially  ia  the  mamier  ^nd  by  th.:  us.  of  apparatus,  substan- 
tially  such  as  herem  descnbed.  ALEXANDER  DICKERSON. 

No.  lb2i).--Imp>-ovcr,unt  in  Mm'fnncs  for  raking  and  binding  Grain. 
What  1  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  lettters  P^tent,is— 
First,     fiathering  the  grain  and  compressing  it  into  a  sheat,  substantially 

AS  herein  set  forth,  by  means  of  the  rake  and  standards. 

Snd       Carrying  the  cord  round  the  sheaf  and  holding  the  latter  untd  the 

band  IS  tied,  by  means  of  the  ourvetl  let er  h,  and  toothed  arms  ^,  substantially 

as  herein  described.  ,     v  v       i      i-   f«  a;^  in 

Third.     The  employment  of  the  split  thimble  and  shdmg  hook,  to  aid  m 

tvinc  ibe  band.  .  ,  ^u      u  ^♦' 

Fourth.      Alternating  the  rake  to  gather  the  gram  and   compress  the  sheat, 

bv  means  of  the  spring,  strap,  and  drufn,  substantially  as  herein  set  torth. 
Fifth       BridoHng  the  saace  through  which  the  bound  sheal  drops,  to  support 

the  grain  ^vhile"it  is^beinf  gathered,  substantially  as  h"""*^'"/' J,,*^^}'^.  ^^^„^ 

j^o.  Ib2l.— Improvement  in  the  application  of  Electro-chemical  Printing  in 

colors  for  taking  Ayes  and  J\ocs. 
What  I  claim  as  new  therein,  and  for  wliich  I  desire  to  secure  letters  patent, 

^^Tirst  The  mode,  substantially  as  herein  described,  of  imprinting  words, 
letters  ficnires,  &.C.,  upon  paper  or  other  fibrous  substances,  by  placmg  the 
paper  or  other  substance,  either  chemically  prepared  or  not,  as  above  set  forth,, 
between  two  surfaces  of  a  metal  which  is  not  acted  on  by  the  substances  em- 
ployed, on  one  of  which  the  letters  or  figures  are  raised  by  passing  a  current 
of  galvanic  electricity  through  the  prepared  m:iterial,  subsUmtially  as  above 

ciescribed.  ,  ...  ^. 

Second.  I  claim  passinc^  the  electric  current  bt-twen  metallic  surfaces,  as 
above  described,  through  damp  paper,  otherwise  unprepared,  and  atterwards 
applying  a  chemical  solution,  by  which  the  effect  of  the  elec.tncity  becomes 
visible  wherever  it  has  passed  ilnough  the  paper,  for  the  purposes  above  de- 
scribed, telegraphing,  &c.  I        |.,,,„n'rv     Ti-V>n.M>^()\ 

No.  1 0-22. —Improvement  in  directing  IVntcr  upon  Water  iVI'ecls. 
1  claim  the  adjustable  vertical  water  mouths  or  openings,  arranged  in  com- 
bination with  the  outer  or  longest  edge  of  the  buckets,  as  «J escribed   whereby 
the  greatest  effect  is  obtained.  ^  j  MARCIS   B.   ASHLLY. 

No.  l')2:i^— Improvement  in  MncMurn/ for  turning  out  V/oodni  Ikrc!^. 
What  T  rhim  as  mv  invention,  and  dcMie  to  sceure  by  letters  patent,  iS 
the  c.Mabination  ot-ihe  moveable  frvuncs  B  and  f,  with  the  rcu.rocating 
frarae  0,  carr>-ing  the  curved  cutter  ruin  M,  connerted,  and  operating  as  de- 
scribed ;  aho'lhe  cnmbination  of  tho  curved  cutter  ann  .M,  with  the  .eciiirnca- 
ting  frame  1),  for  the  purpose  drscrihrd,  aivl  a!^o  the  citters  \,  the  spurs  O, 
;md  the  <rM;^.rd.  P,  .■instructed  a-^  d««cr-:b(d,  and  cr.:.n.rted  an;:  l.-^T-rd  to 
the  .'urNod  r.:Uer  ar^ns  M,  in  the  manner  and  U.t  tV^  rugose,  ^:'^';;;';;,',^;i'y  ^s- 


herein  described. 


/ 


AlM'lSON  KVr.K.KTT. 
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No.  7524. — Improvement  in  Stanchions  for  Cattle. 

What  r  claim  as  iny  improvement,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
13  the  arranging  of  the  .stanchions  in  a  vibrating  frame,  to  accommodate  the 
position  ot  the  animal  when  lying  down. 

I  also  clain^  the  stanchion,  or  fall  piece  g,  in  connection  with  the  stay  cords 
A-,  by  which  means  it  is  brought  to  an  upright  position  when  closing  th"e  stan- 
chion h,  thereby  preventing  an  animal  taking  the  place  whicii  is  occupied  by 
the  stanchion  //,  when  open.  " 

I  further  claim  the  catch  and  spring  m,  n,  fig.  4,  to  hold  the  stanchions  m 
an  upright  position,  in  combination  with  the  rope  o,  for  releasin.r  the  cattle 
from  confinement,  as  herein  specified.  * 

G.  \y.  HATCH. 

No.  lb2b.—Improvei,icnt  in  the  .Ittachment  of  Prison  Locks 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  is  the  combination  of  the  shed  e,  and  its  re- 
cess or  holey,  or  their  equivodents,  with  the  side  of  the  cell  door  opening,  and 
the  double  hinged  arm  G,  and  lock,  substantially  in  manner  and  for  th.  pur- 
pose of  preventing  .train  on  the  lock  by  pressure  against  the  cell  door  by  a 
pnsoner  or  person  within  the  cell,  as  above  specified. 

J  EDWARD  KERSHAW\ 

No.  '7b26.~Imj,rovctnfnf  in  attaching  Hooks  and  Eyes  to  Paper  Cards. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  is  the  indenting  or  impressing  the  cards  or 
sheets  of  paper  in  such  a  manner  as  to  retain  the  hooks  and  evLs  in  their  pro- 
per  places  upon  the  card,  until  they  can  be  fastened  ;  in  whatJver  manner  they 
may  be  finally  secured.  •' 

i  claim  nothing  in  regard  to  machinery  for  forming  the  indentations,  nor  for 
the  spring,  or  whatever  may  be  used  in  fastening,  nor  for  the  manner  of  apply- 
ing ,t  by  gum  or  paste.  p^^^^^^  KIRKIIAM. 

No.  ':b27.~ Improvement  in  Churn  Dashers. 

i.^hl^'^l  \i''^''™  "'  '"•'"  ;."^*^"^'""'«"J  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
^  he  double  concave,  perforated,  discoid  churn  dasher,  as  herein  described 
and  represented,  Hfnl  for  the  purposes  set  forth. 

\  JOSEPH  MAR.SH. 

No.  lb2S.-~I,njnovejnen^in  Distilling  Spirits  of  Turpentine. 
^^hat  J  claim  a.s  nn  in;ention,  \d  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  tie 
aecl^dll'  ;     ";^.r^'  <-  d,.ti!ling  tuWntine.  so  that  thJ  spirits  If  tur ,     t  .e 
are  disulled,  and  the  m^n  sapon.hed,%:dy  for  soap  making  at  one  operation. 

^       CHARLES  J.  MEINICKE.       , 

'^^■^»'^2^.  — Unproved  Valve  GeaKfor  Steam  Engines.  *   f 

W  hat  I  claim  as  new.  and  desire  to  secure  b\etters  patent,  is  the  combma-   • 
w'tV:  s   "        '  r^"^-'^»'  ^t-:  f--e  and  ro^and  the  adjustable  "am  I,   ' 
h    n.     }  ^'^■''"%^^'^.  '■^'^^^'  ^^  '^y^^  J^^t^^  are  attached  tl^  traversmg  and  oscil-     ' 
cenil    ih   "'    rVr"^'  r"':"""^   '^  ^^^  ^"^  «^  '^   ^^^^  ^  ^>  ^^^  ^^  or  near  its 
valve;   ^i^-^^l  *  '  ^^  ^'u^    ''■'""'"   respectively,  the  ?Hnction  and   induction 
>alves   substantially  in  the  manner  herem  described,  forcing  together  a  sim- 

^  rl^  n'ff-^'t     Tr  '"'^  ^"'  ^'^''^  '"'^^'"^  '^'^  ^"^''>*'^'-  to^^gulate  the  degrees 
o*  cut-ou  at  wdl.  GEORGEIk.  MILNER. 
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No,  75'iO. — Improvement  in  Ruhbiiig  and  Polishing  Stone. 
What  I  clajm  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
attachinir/lie  stone  D,  to  be  faced,  to  a  chain  n,  one  end  of  which  is  attached 
to  a  windlass  r,  by  which  it  may  be  lan^Jiened  or  shortened  ;  the  stone  beinff 
left  free,  so  as  to  be  coniinuaily  chjn^ng  its  position  on  th,j  bed,  during  the 
operation  of  rubbing,  by  whu-h  an  unilorin  and  even  wear  is  produced  on  the 
bed, and  a  true  lace  given  to  th.' stone,  in  the  rn;.nr.pr  substantially  as  described. 

'  ADRIAN  OLCOTT. 


No.  7531. — Impromnftk  in  .itni^ spheric  Chums. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  uesiie  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
construction  of  the  nir  tube  6,  c,  d,  d,  in  c-mlunation  with  the  plungers  and 
partition,  as  set  lurili,  whereb)  the  crcim  is  Uioroiighly  agitated,  and  intimately 
mixed  with.atmospheric  air,  by  forcing  it  altiiiidtely  to  tlie  opposite  sides  of 
the  partition,  through  branches  of  the  air  tube,  as  herein  set  forth. 

(   .  JOHN  0.  NEIL. 

•  No.  7.0.3-2. — Jigijcr  IVindlass.  " 
I  ther»,'fore  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  of  the  United 
States— First.  The  application  of  the  double  acting  pawls  3,  3,  ratchet  4, 
disk  «,  socket/,  and  handspike  <r,  with  or  without  the  winch-head  D,  where- 
by the  power  is  applied  to  the  horns  d,  d,  to  rotate  them  in  cither  direction, 
as  required,  said  application  and  arrangement  being  a  combination  of  the  dou- 
ble acting  winch,  a's  described  in  my  patent  of  •20th  May,  1849,  and  the  cable 
lifting  horns  described  in  my  patent  of  21st  Manh,  1848,  heretofore  referred  to, 
whereby  this  combination  of  these  two  previouvlv  patented  inventions  effect 
new  and  useful  purposes,  not  contem])Iated  and  not  attainable  by  either  of  the 
inventions  separately,  substantiafly  as  des.riufd  and  shown. 

,  I  CHARLES  PERLEY. 

No.  7533. — Improvements  in  Apparatui^  for  sizing  and  dri/inrr  Cotton  Batting. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  and  improvtuimt  on  all  other  modes  of  gla- 
zing cotton  wadding,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — First.  Doub- 
ling or  turning  the  ra<:ired  and  unevtii  edges  ol  liie  bat  of  cotton,  as  it  comes 
Ironi  the  earding  engine,  and  j.r.vsitig  thri;i  (:.,wii  to  tMrni  a  sinooih  selvatrp, 
as  set  fcrlii,  by  mean-;  nf  the  en  vcd  pl:it*-  <r,  in  r. Miibiaatinn  wiih  the  cvlTn- 
ders  6,  r,  as  described,  or  other  cpiivaletit  rae.;:is. 

_  Second.  I  claim  heating  and  ironing  tlif  .v,u1,!.t  of  the  bat  of  cotton,  pre- 
vious to  being  glazed,  for  the  })urpose  h.-ivin  s.-i  forth,  wjiether  performed  by 
the  means  herein  described,  or  othrr  eq'iival'  t.t  la-ari^. 

I  likewise  cl.iira  makinL'  the   llontiriLr ,  vlJndcr  •.vl;li    dieck   ririL^s,  or   th* 


ririixs,  or   tJit  ir 


1 

out 


equivaleats',  in  the  manner  aij^l  lor  the  piiiju  ^.p   (Ir-cnb.d. 

I  chum  pasMhjr  the  bat  through  a  sp.uf  !„  tu.rn  thr  (loating  fvlinder  an' 
compressive  .-ylinder,  and  impartinu"  the  si/iuu"  to  thr  bat  of  cotton  wilhou 
pres.sure,  as  drscribed. 

I  claim  makinLTthe  drying  clinmbrr  n  d.v;bu  ni-lined  plane,  in  (Combination 
with  the  chimnfy,  r-onstructed  as  afoits,ii,|.  to,-  tl.f-  purpos,-  of  inert  asing  the 
circulation.  \  also  elaim  the  peculiar  conil/uiatMri  ot  ihe  heating,  selva^inrr, 
ironing,  and  glazing,  and  drying  a'pparatus  hv  u;.!ch  the  bat  of"'cotton,\s1t 
com&s  Jrom  the  ca.dmg  engme,  is  sHlva-..|,  noned,  trl.'ized,  and  ;;team  dried 
by  a  continuous  process,  as  her-  in  fully  set  forth,  tiie  -i/Am:  vat   being  pl.dcod 
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directly  beneath  the  compressive  cylinder,  so  that  the  sizing  can  be  introduced 
fresh,  from  the  vat  to  the  bat,  as  it  comes  from  the  ironing  cylinder,  as  de- 
scribed. E.  P.   RIDER. 

No.  7534. — Improvemevt  in  Purijying  Coal  Gcs. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
mixture  with  lime  of  coke  dust  or  brec/^e,  charcoal  dast',  or  other  carbonace- 
ous substance,  for  the  purpose  of  acting  mechr.nicr!]v  in  the  separation  of  tlie 
particles  ot  lime,  and  at  the  same  time  acting  cheini"  lly  in  ren^  ving  various 
impurities  from  thp  gas,  (which  cannot  be  separated  by  "the  ordin.ir^-  methods 
of  purilyincr  ga*;,)  substantially  as  above  set  forth. 

JOS.  SARRATON. 

No.  7535. —  Improvements  in  connecting  Iluhs  with  .'ixles. 
What  I  elaim  as  new,  and  of  my  own  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
letters  patent  of  the  United  States,  "is  the  application  of  the  half  boxes  d,  and 
<i,  with  the  semicircular  lip  5,  and  nb  c,  constructed  to  enter  the  grooves  4 
and  8,  near  the  end  of  the  axle  box  r,  said  boxes  being  secured  together  and 
connected  to  the  axle  bar  by  any  competent  means,  and  said  ribs',  {grooves, 
and  boxes  operating  as  a  substitute  for  a  collar  on  the  axle,  and  to  hold  the 
axle  box  and  wheel  on  tlie  axle,  and  also  to  keep  dust  out  of  the  parts,  sub- 
Rtantidlly  as  described  and  shown. 

ELIPHALET  S.  SCRIPTL'RE. 

No.  7536. — Improvement  in  tlvc  .irrangevvnt  of  Pressure  and  Feed  Rollers  in 

Planing  Alachi/ies. 
What  we  claim  as   new  therein,  and  desire  to   secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
connecting  the  moveable  weighted  pressure    rollers  v.ith  the  stationary  ones 
by  oblique  links,  in  combination  with  the  additional   rollers  (/',)  the  whole 
arranged  substantially  in  tlie'manner  and  for  the  purposes  set  forth. 

CHARLES  A.  SIRRING. 
PETER  BOON. 

No.  IbM.  — Improvements  ir  .Machines  for  forming  Tubes  of  Sucrf  Me^al. 

What  we  claim   as  our  invention,  and  de-  ire  to  «;ec.ire  by  letters  patent,  is 
supporting  the  lr,-'ninir  roller  (3,)  upim  the  short  ends  of  the  benl  l(>vers  (O, 
•  G,)  in  combination   with  the  upper  roller  (-2,)  supported  by  springs,  .  ubstan- 
tially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  herein  described.  " 

JOSEPH  STOUT. 
JAMES  r.  STANTON. 

No.  1:.1X.  — Improved  Boll  end  Rivet  Mnrhinc. 

V\hat  f  claim  as  my   ln.eiition.  i-n!  (l(>Te  to  <ee,ir,.  jiy  |,.n,.r^  j;;it,.,,t,  i< 

First.  Gauging  the  ietigtii  of  the  -ji.iiik,  ;itlei  ,\  liea<i  has  been  \nrv.u-.]  nn 
the  end,  by  pushing  the  head  atrainst  a  cT^yuJ^v  lnycnd  the  lieader.  whi<  1;  has 
a  lateral  ..notion  to  allow  il  to  i):is<  h%,  Ndi.siaiiti.iilv  a^  devenbed,  in  coujbina- 
tion  wilL  'h.'  oMe-iiii  m  <a'(  juing  ..fl'ij,-  >]u\i,V  ;it  -!'■  b  distan.-.' T.  i m  liie  -nf)- 
mg  d;-s.'s  b_v  \\sr  s;i;iM  o j.MTat ion  to  d.  einiiie  r.v  -  .^r  il,,.  Irnnil;  of  n^l  or 
Wire,  whic.i  vh,.ll  !■(•  1. i!  proj.;;tnig  l.t..:,d  li.-  e:ij.ihg  i.i;  >  to'  loiminir  th.' 
next  he,;d.  ^:ihsta:!tia!!_\  .;<  d^".-t  ;il  .  o.  " 

And  lastly,  cutting  ou"  til*,  rod  oi   w  ir- ,  ati- ;  tia    i;.,i(l    h;ii.   b-.  i.    formed,  by 
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the  return  lateral  motion  of  the  header,  in  combination  with  the  rest,  substan- 
tially as  described,  the  edges  of  the  rest  and  heading  die,  being  formed  to  an- 
swer the  purpose  of  shears,  as  herein  described. 

I    I  VVM.  E.   WARD. 

No.  7539. — Improvement  in  Car  Scat  Backs. 
What  f  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  lo  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
forming  of  the  backs  of  car  seats,  of  double  curved  plates  of  metal  attached  by 
the  ends  to  the  arms  of  the  seat,  made  to  embrace  both  sides  of  the  end  pieces 
to  which  they  are  pivoted,  and  on  which  the  car  scats  are  reversed,  formed, 
stayed,  and  braced,  sub.st:inli;illv  in  the  manner  and  tor  the  purpose  herein 
specified.  "  "     TIIOS.  E.   WARREN. 

y 

No.  7540. — Improvement  in  the  Connter-twist  Speeder. 
What  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  me  by  letters  patent,  is 
making  the  shaft  with  a  serrated,  s^roove  lU  in  combinalion  with  the  reduced 
portions  c,  c,  of  the  shaft  adjacent  t(»  said  oroove,  wherein  the  roving  runs 
from  the  twisting  band  to  the  bobbin  in  the  majiner  and  Ibr  the  purpose  herein 
fully  set  forth. 

I  also  claim  tlie  combinalion  of  the  spring  ^,  and  pendent  tapered  arm  /, 
with  the  vibrating  bobbin  arm  i,  arranged  and  operated  in  the  manner  and  for 
the  purpose  herein  set  forth,  or  in  any  otlier  way  which  may  be  consitlered 
substantially  the  same,  and  by  which  analogous  results  shall  be  produced,  that 
is  to  say,  any  arrangement  wherein  a  rubbing  pressure  is  imparted  tothe'arms 
or  their  ( quivalents,  containing  the  journals  of  the  bobbin  for  producing  the 
effect  herein  stated,  said  arrangement  preventing  the  sudden  rebounding  of  the 
bobbin  on  the  shaft,  when  it  becomes  luieven  from  any  cause,  which  the  mere 
spring  and  weight  applied  lo  the  bobbin  axle  or  its  arms,  will  not  prevent,  as 
I  have  fully  tested  by  experiment ;  the  spring  when  used  alone  being  too  elas- 
tic, and  the  weight  too  dead,  whereas,  tlie  combination  of  the  two,  causes  the 
bobbin  to  rise  and  fall  gradually,  as  herein  fully  set  forth.  \ 

j  JESSE  WHITEHEAD. 

! 
No.  7541. — lmprovrh>ent  in  Fasfeninfrs  for  Bureau  Draws. 

What  I  claim  as  of  my  own  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  ktters  patent 
of  the- I'nited  States,  is —  * 

First.  The  metallic  strip  or  its  equivalent,  constructed  with  the  notch  for 
receiving  the  fastening  boll,  as  Ht  torth. 

Second.  The  locking  bolt  ojicruUd  by  the  optr.ing  or  clo.v.ng  of  any^one 
nt  the  drawers,  for  the  purpo>r.,  herein  named,  th*-  \sh  l-  hein.;  constructed, 
substiintially  in  the  manner  hrrein  ^el  Ibrth. 

(iKOlKiE  WODK. 
I  ' 

No.  7542. — Imirovemevt  iv  th'  .Vonvfai  lur^'  of  P  rr'-hide  UUps. 

What  I  einim  as  my  invM.tinn,  is  t!.e  abo\f  licxi  ilv 'I  in.oriviir.  nt,  in  (iie 
manufacture  of  whips,  ..r  a  VNhip  haviri':^  i's  cxa-i.ia!  MarriuLf  as  well  .^.s  its 
turk  s  heads  or  buttons,  in,v!e  in  whole  or  in  p.art  o)  r.,rrngated  s'lips  or  bands 
of  ra\y  hide,  laid  or  wovtn  '.iM;rrh<T,  and  on  the  h.tndle  -.-  .vrx  k,  si.b,tantia!I) 
;i:i  herein  before  speeifniJ. 

THOMAS  .j.   HARNES. 
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No.  7543. — Improvement  in  Scrapers  used  by  Cabinet  .MaJcers. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
scraper  stock  set  in  a  frame  for  holding  and  guiding  the  scra})er,  so  that  the 
forward  end  only  of  the  frame  shall  rest  on  the  surface  to  be  scraped,  and 
thereby  enabling  the  workman  to  manage  the  tool  witli  ihe  whole  hand,  apply 
a  steady,  force  instead  of  using  the  fingers  only,  as  heretofore,  for  that  purpose. 

Second.  I  also  claim  reversing  the  position  of  the  scraper  stock  and  plate 
in  the  stock  frame,  whereby  I  am  enabled  to  use  both  feather  edges  or  corners 
of  the  plate  successively,  witliout  taking  the  plate  from  tlic  stock,  as  herein 
set  forth.  ■  HIRAM  CARVER. 

No.  7544. — Improvement  in  Seed  Planters. 

What  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
combined  operation  of  filling  and  discharging  the  revolving  cups  or  cavities, 
in  the  planting  rollers  Z,  Z,  by  a  single  blow  of  the  arms  F,  F,  on  the  said 
rollers,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth.  EDSON   HART. 

~      No.  7545.  —  haprovcment  in  Ballot  Boxes. 

What  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
arrangement,  substantially  as  herein  described,  of  a  moving  band  or  tape,  im- 
printed with  numerals,  and  actuated  by  pedals,  ratchet  movement,  and  rollers 
or  other  equivalent  device,  in  connection  with  spring  detention  latches,  and  a 
liberating  brake  or  their  equivalents,  so  that  while  the  number  polled  for  each 
respective  candidate  is  exh^ited  by  appropriate  tape,  each  pedal  as  it  is  brought 
into  play  by  the  voter,  is  (utair.e-!  by  its  respecti\e  latch,  until  again  liberated 
b\  the  attending  officer,  thus  etl'ecfuully  preventing  the  dujdieation  of  votes. 

JOSEPH  ADDISON  HH.L. 

No.  7546. — Improvement  in  Processes  for  .^maloramating  (iold. 
What  I  claim  as  my  discovery,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  me  by  letters 
patent,  is  saturating  or  dampening  the  sand  or  quartz,  with  which  gold  is  found, 
with  a  solution  in  soft  water  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  tartaric  acid,  mixed  in 
about  equal  proportions,  and  applied  to  the  sand,  &.C.,  prior  to  the  introduction 
of  quicksilver,  to  effect  am.algamation  with  the  gold.  / 

CALVIN  C.  KNOWLES. 

No.  7547. — Improved  metliod  of  making  Barrels  for  Firf  .h'.iis. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
making  barrels  for  fire  arms,  with  a  double  seam  or  weld,  from  two  bars  of 
metal  previously  rolled  into  a  semi-cylindrical  form,  the  whole  operation  being 
conducted  as  herein  described.  JESSE  I'ANNABECKER. 

/ 
No.  7548. — Improvement  in  Hanging  and  Operating  Gates. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
manner  of  hanging  and  operating  the  gates,  substantially  as  described^ 

THOMAS  PARfiTNSON. 
•  / 

No.  7549. — Improremenl  in   Tenoning  .Mdchinrs. 
What  I  claim  therein  av  new,  arjd  desire  to  se.urebv  letters  patent,  are  the 
planes  for  cutting  the  tenon,  whose  irons  are  made  to  turn  alternately  from  md 
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towards  the  faces  of  their  respective  .stocks,  so  as  alternately  to  cut  and  dear 
the  lumber  on  which  they  are  acting-. 

i  I  E.  M.  SHAW. 

-  ■  .     1  .  ' 

No.  7550. — Improvement  in  Churn  Dashers. 

All  that  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  iettcrs  patent,  is  the  combination 
of  the  funnel  shaped  tubes  H,  radial  wing^  or  plates  D,  inclininf^  upwartl  and 
outward,  directly  over  the  ends  of  the  tubes  15,  with  the  circular  cap  plate  or 
diiik  F,  for  the  purpose  as  described. 

.  R.  S.  SHERMAN. 

No.  7551. — Improvetiicnt  in  ILinuss  Saddles.  / 

What  I  claim  therein  as:  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
K  the  combination  of  the  sepanited  elastic  plates  C,  C,  wiUi  the  skirt  portions 
B,  B,  ot  tjie  castm-  A,  B,  B,  and  the  pads  F,  F,  suijstantially  in  the  manner 
herein  set  iorth,  (or  the  purpose  of  causint;  tii^  pads  to  have  a  springy  and 
equable  bearinfr  upon  a  horse,  and  to  adapt  th.inselves  to  hor.es  of  different 
^"'"    ■"'  "      '*'  ROBERT  SPENCER. 


_  1  1^       I 

sizes  and  conditions. 


No.  7552. — Improvement  in  Machines  for  Beating  Gold. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
combination  of  the  adjustable  differential  cams  (H,)  with  the  pendulums,  by 
means  of  which  the  packet  is  shifted  under  the  hammer,  so  as  to  regulate  'the 
distribution  of. the  blows  upon  it,  as  herein  set  forth. 

WM.   VINE. 

JAS.  H.  ASHMEAD. 

No.  Ibb-^.— Improvements  in  Machinery  for  dresdng  Weavers'  llamas. 

What  I  claim  therein  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
IS  the  within  described  combination  oif  the  size  or  L,due  receptacle  K,  k,  and  the 
rf)tating  brushes  _y,  i/,  with  each  other,  and  wifh  the  shafts  B,  B',' the  screw 
shafts  C,  C,  tlie  sh(hriLC  rod  E,  the  levir  c,  th^  clutch -X,  the  pulleys  W  Y 
ami  the  dra-^ini:  pulh'y  Z,  i)y  which  tiie  brushes  y,  y\  aVe  made,  simultane- 
ously to  rotate  on  their  axes,  and  to  alternalcly  tra-.ersc  In-m  one  end  of  the 
harness  A,  to  the  other,  (or  any  portion  (,r  if/)  m^^\  drpnsite  the  size  or  Hue 
evenly  and  ':moothJy  upon  the  thrcufs  ,,1  thr  harness,  ^ubstantiaJIv  as  herein 
set  forth. 

•  In  ^omhina(i;on  with  the  size  or  [,rlue  rocentacle  Iv,  k,  and  the  .r(,t;,(inLr  and 
recprocatincr  brushes  ;/,  y,  above  set  fo::h,  I   also  claim  the  imparting  a  re- 
ci})rrratm<r  movement    to  the  frame  G,  (),  in  whi.  h   ihe   harnesses   A,  A,  are 
placed  simultaneously  with  the  cor.ii.in.ii  iiio\r,ncnts  of  the  said  bruhw  ^.  v' 
.substantially  ill  the  manner  herein  S(t   t'ti;h.  ' 

I  also  claim  the  makmg  the  sliding «(rame  (;,  (i,  of  such  shape  un'i  capa.  iiy 
as  to  receive  two  sets  of  harness  A,  A,  wh.-i,  it  is  c-ombiijed  with  the  ^halt  D 
the  pulley  (2,  tlie  crank  or  lever  y,  tho  .  :la,»ic  h'.er  B,  ti^e  pTtman  S,  and  thJ 
crank  wrist  /',  sub.stantially  as    herein  v.  t  frrth  ;   by  which  without  stopping 
tJie   m;.chii,e,  a  lircsM.l    harness  can   be  niuu-..   !    tioni  the  franw,  .-ind  .a;  un"^ 


dressed    hai/ie--s  secured    in  its  plaee,  wKil- 
with  size  (»r  i.rlue  in  t!w  f)nposite  rei  .  pf.n  [, 
the  manner  herein  sr*  tnrth 


i.'iii'Jier  harness  is  being  dressoj 
t!.'    --^i'!   frame,  suIist.inti.H-.   If^ 

KASI.MIR  VOGEL. 
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No.  7554. — Improvement  in  Churn  DasJiers. 
What  wc  claim  as  our  invention,  and   desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
tkc  double  curved,  shaped  dasher  H,  with  the  groove  pieces  J,  J,  and  N,  N, 
IB  combination  as  herein  described,  for  the  purposes  herein  set  forth. 

WHJJAM  WALKER. 
MATTHEW  C.  WALKER. 

'  '    No.  7555. — Improvement  in  Cooking  Stoves. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is: 
'  1st.  The  manner  of  forming  the  Iront  d,  wing  flues  (a,  a,)  on  either  side  of 
the  stove,  by  recessing  the  centre  of  the  front  plate  above  and  beneath  the 
plate  forming  the  hearth,  and  bottom  of  the  fire  chamber,  and  inserting  plates 
(e,  e,)  to  form  the  in«ides  of  the  flues  (rz,  a,)  in  the  fire  chamber,  so  tliat  they 
can  be  re-placcd  wiien  burnt  out  without  disturbing  the  sections  of  said  plates 
below  the  hearth,  as  described. 

JAMES  WIHTE. 

No.  7556. — Improvcmenis  in  Tenon  BUp. 
WTiat  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
combination  of  conveiging  slides  with  a  pair  of  planes,  the  latter  being  com- 
bined with  the  former  in  such  manner,  that  by  pressure  and  turning,  tiiey  are 
caused  to  appro:;ch  each  other  and  reduce  the  extremity  of  the  spoke  to  which 
they  are  applied,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth,  the  slides  and  planes  being 
turned  bv  a  hand-brace  or  by  machinery. 

ELI  K.  WISELL. 

'  .       .  <  ...  '  - 

I  No.  7557. — Improvrnvnt  in  Frietxon  Clutches. 

What  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  sliding 
collar  A:,  cor.necttd  to  and  in  combination  with  the  nut  g,  substantially  in  the 
manner  and  for  the  purposes  herein  specified. 

NELSON  BARLOW. 

Nn.  75.'')S.  —  hnprovrra^nl  in  Cylirdrr  Printing  Prrasrf!. 

That  which  I  claim,  is  constructing  a  printing  machine,  in  which  the  form 
or  forms  of  types,  or  i>!ocks  arc  placed  on,  or  secured  to  the  innt'r  or  concave 
surface  of  a  c}lirider  or  drum,  which  is  ui.ide  to  revolve  or  carry  tlie  fcrm  or 
form*  secured  thereto,  from  the  inking  roller  to  the  j)rin'inL:;  or  impression 
cyliii<lers,  all  <>!'  wliich  parts  are  muinted   inside  the  cylin'h'r  or  drum. 

Sc^-cond.  I  chiiai  th"  methods  above  shown,  and  describi  d  of  the  making 
tk<-  ir.l*iM;T   I". )!!(•.-:  (-ir  h,i]\<  of  orintioL''  pressi>s  or  marliinc'^. 

BARTHOLOMEW   BENIOWSKL 

No.  l'):)9. — hnprovc.nent  in  fhr  .Mnmfartmr  o/*  Candhs. 
Wli.tt  I  ci.i!m  therein  a^    ncnv,  and    de^irr-  to  secnn    bv  h-'ters  patent,  i-^  the 
anang«  raent  and  manner  of  cjjie-aling  tlie  knivrs,  Ir.- which  the  cylinder  of  fat, 
willi   its  ce:itial  wm  !:,  is  cut  int<i  suitable  (.■nu'^hs  I'or  candh's,  and   the   fat  re- 
movt  1   from  the  .-id  of  th'^  wick. 

I  al^ii  cla:ni  iJje  d' vcc'lor  reixulati:;''  tl'.e  h'j.arth.  '.'.nd  deliverin""  thi-  candles, 
sub>tut:tiallv  as  ):<  ;eiii    de'.'ribid. 

.TVS.   C.   DAVLV. 
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No.  7560. — Improvcynenf  ill  Instruments  for  Vaccinating. 
What  I  claim  as  my  ii.venticn,  jiricl   deMre  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  w 
the  sliding  cylinder  D,  in  combiiiaiu^n  uiUi  thf  thumb  key  F,  sprin'r^  M,  and 
piston  O,  for  the  purposes  herein  (!<-<  ribed  nnd  set   forth.  * 

JIMIS  F.  FOZER. 

No.  7561,  —  f/,;^iruvc.>nent  in  Splint.^  for  Fractures. 
What  I  claim  as  ray  inxtnii^jn,  imd  ti-sirc  to  Mrure  bv  letters  j)atent,  is  tho 
cutting  out  a  portion  of  the  splint,  to  alTord  :in  oj)portunity  for  dressing  as  often 
a^  may  be  necessary,  the  upper  and  lower  ])ort!ons  of  'the  splint  beincr  kept 
hrmJy  uaited  by  means  ot  the  brace  IJ,  so  as  by  extensions  and  counter  ex- 
tensions, to  keep  throughout  li;e  treutment,  the  proper  relative  position  of  the 
parts  concerned,  the  slide  being  re-placed  aft.r  each  dressing,  or  any  other 
device,  substantially  the  same.  ,  ADAM  HAYS. 

I 


No.  7562.  —  Irapruvenwnt  in   VVvifrhivg  Mudtines. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  .>e(k  to  secure  by  letters  patent   is  ^he 
iron  frame,  together  with  tlu-  skid.s  and  reg-dating  screw,  used   in  connection 
with  a  weighin|r  beam,  as  described  in  the  foregoing  specification,  and  repre- 
sented  in  drawings  accompany  in  fi^  this. 

GEO.  HOUSTON. 

No.  l'S3.—Improv>v)i'>nt  in  Packing  Boxes  and  Axles. 
WTiat  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  bv  letters  patent,  is  the  combi- 
nation ot  the  metallic  packing  ring  K,  ha^ing■is  outer  perij.heil-  of  conical 
h.rm,  the  arched  sprmgs  F,  F,  having  their  ends  inoHned  to  tit  the  said  ring 
lu,  and  the  reguhitmg  screws  h,  /i,  witii  tlie  journal  box  C,  and  axle  A,  in  the 
manner  and  forjhe  purposes,  substantially  as  herein  described. 

I     '  WM.  H.  HOVEY. 

No.  7564. — hnj/rovements  in  Penta^raph.';. 
What  I  claim  as  new,  and  ibr  which  J  desire  to  secure  letters  patent,  is 
the  instrument,  constructed  and  anani,red  as  above  set  forth,  consisting  of  a 
pencil  moving  parallel  with  the  eye  tube,  with  which  it  is  connerted  as  herein 
described,  and  markmg  on  a  vertical  plane,  or  a  plane,  parallel  with  their  axes 
of  horizontal  motion,  such  objects  as  th^  sight  through  the  eye  tube  passes 
^'^''■'  ,  j        /  ALLEN  JLDI). 

No.  li)C^:).  —  hnproven\ent  in  Bench  Hooks. 
What  I  claim  as  new  in  in\  invention,  and  dtsirr  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
IS  formuitrthc  head  r,  with  any  suitable  number  f.f  edges  of  anv  required  form,' 
to  suit  various  kirxis  of  wo.-k,  and  havinir  the  spindle,  of  which  the  head  forms 
part,  grooved  and  fitted  in  a  socket,  set  at  a.n  inclination  to  the  bench,  so  that 
any  edge  of  the  head  can  be  set  to  the  work  and  '-eciired  by  a  sprin<r  catch 
and  whatever   edge  is    turned   to    the  xvork,  will    be  higher  ilian   the  "back  or 


opposite  edge  as  ht  rt  in  set    torth. 


W.   B.  KEAN. 


No.  '::>(]6.  —  lmi)rovrm''i>f  in  .  Ipi-'irafnifor  Rfgnlatimr  fhr  Setting  of  Boxen  in 

\V<ii[on  Tops. 
I  claim  the  coinDination  ,,:i(l  arrangt/ment  of  the  ruh'S  ('.,  C,  K,  K,  ihe  rods 
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H,  H,  the  pins  fi,  h,  the  adjusting  screws  I,  I,  and  the  holdfast  bolts  J,  J,  ar- 
ranged and  adjusted  upon  a  frame,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes,  sub- 

stanlii^lly  as  herein  dc^cri!)ed. 

And  I  also  claim  tht  adjustable  rule  M,  hlidlr.'j:  Im  the  swinging  bar  L,  and 
attached  to  the  s.^ine  frame  witli  the  bc';;:v  dc^'ribrd  combination,  in  the 
manner,  and  for  the  purpose  herein  ^et  t^rth 

A.  MrKINNEY. 
"] 

No.  7567. — hnprovcnxeiil  in  Ornanunting  Textile  Fabrics. 
What  !  cL.irn  as  mv  improvement,  is  the  new  or  improved  ornamental  fabric 
or  manufacture,  made  substantially  as  specified,  viz:  having  any  ground  suit- 
able or  unsuitable  for  receiving  and  exhibiting  !)right  color  or  colors  when 
irnprinred  thereon,  and  havinti^  llgurcs,  stripc<,  or  other  portions  of  surface 
floated  over  the  said  groucd,  in  material  .md  color,  suitable  for  representing 
such  biigLt  color  or  colors,  and  having  such  bright  color  or  colors  printed  on 

the  said  boated  surlaces. 

ROB'T  MILLIGAN. 

No.  75i<?^. — Ii/tprovcnunt  in  Piano  Fortes. 
What  1  claim  as  of  my  own  invention,  and  dc'^ire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
of  the  Trdted  States,  is'  combining  two  sets  of  strinjjs  operated  by  separate 
actions  with  one  and  the  same  sounding  board,  whereby  I  am  enabled  to 
produce  greater  effects,  both  in  quality  of  tone  and  in  power  than  heretofore, 
and  also  to  maintain  the  unison  o'(  the  notes,  and  the  tune  to  a  degree  not 
possible  before,  the  whole  being  constru<ted  and  operated,  substantially  in  tlic 
uianuer  described  herein.  JAS.  PHISSON. 

I 
No.  7569. — Improve/ncrU  in  Ship  Ventilators. 

Fir'^Jv.  1  claim  the  ventilating  riiarnbcr,  con^^tructed  in  the  manner  sub- 
stantially a^  above  (lesc:;})ed,  haviuLT  ;f  tiibc  or  air  passage,  communicating 
with  the  cahi;:,  or  bclwcr  dei  k^-  ot'  a  ship  or  other  ves«:el,  encoring  it  at  'i,  6, 
iig^:.  2,  '■)  and  -K  and  jiro.  i  !ed  with  a  rec^ister,  represented  by  o,  6,  in  tig.  1, 
either  lor  the  jiurpnse  ol  .'idniitling  pure  air,  by  long  tubes,  to  the  lower  parts 
of  the  cabins,  or  betWc-n  decks,  or  lor  carryinir  of!"  the  ventilati'd  air  by  bhort 
tub"s  from  their  upper  parts. 

Scconiily.  [  do  not  cLtun  ihe  use  of  a  llo.it  valve  in  tlip  ventilating  tubp, 
irrespective  of  the  mann.  r  of  applylngthem,  but  I  claim  having  the  two  float 
valves  A  and  H,  attached  together,  in  the  manner  substantially  as  descriheii, 
and  each  actirig  indcjxMuiently  of  the  other,  upon  a  separate  seat  in  the  ven- 
tilatin<i'  chaEriti.-r,  so  tjia:  any  water  passmg  one  valve,  niav  be  shut  off  by  the 
other.''  X  '  WARREN   ROBINSON. 

'r  No.  757(1. — ^ffty  .ippnrntas for  Steam  Boilers. 

Whhl  we  elaha  as  o':i-  Invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  ;!pplicati<jn  of  a  rope,  ifi..de  ol  any  combiistlble  ni.iteri.il  (using  for  tliis 
p-.;pof-(',  v.'Kil  as  prop.ij-f  I  in  tlii'  iDin.'.cr  l;(  |o,\-  nf.iitcd,  f<v  any  other  matciial 
vvii:.u  vsili  a.i^'vo;-  \Ki-  uiteud.'.l  etS  i  :.:  1^     'l.e  ^.jip.  r  siiilacts  of  one  or  n.  >Mr 


t'; 


,,i 


M   i;i;. 


o'jih"-,  v-,';i'!i,  -x  L< 


.,  I  !i  '^ 


o  i<  <  aif  i;nco\  cr'i  i  'it  "m- 


!(  •■  WmI  l,'.i;i  o'l',  o;  p.iit  In  ijje  iiiaiiiioi-  .k  oeio:/  de-c;  i!,c, ',  lor  th''  'i':.  oi 
the  (..\' •  — i  .<  iv  t  "■!!'  1  :ii<*tl  iicl  smeho^'d  '•I',,!!!,  wlii'li  rope  is  r.  i!iric< 'cfl 
^vi'b,  ;.  ■'!  '■  ■    >'■   r-u-'ji  '•  .e ',i..'i.-)  \\  >    npo.ir';'  i-'  l':eiii   «K -r- '.be!,  C'l'  ■  u\  r"!^t 
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,   (|  i  JOHN  C.  TKNNENT. 

I  JNO.    WORKMAN. 

■  ^^-^^'^^"'^—iTiproied  Servimr  Mallets. 

i>    Vlr^  ^.^•l"\^.^"^^^\i'«'"^}-  irvcnuonl,  ami  desire- to  secure-  by  letter,   patent 
\Vl  u    ■  ^"''^^^•"^  ^'••^•^'^"  '•oller.s  to  the  periphery  of  a  servL  m^lerlub 
1  fji'"M  I""";"  ^"^  ^'^'^  ^^^^  P^n-^^^  herein  described.^  '  '"^' 

V.K    K  r»    .u    ^^'"^^/^^  ^'"°°'^"  ""'  ^«^^  (^0  deeper  or  larger  at  the  oart  (k\ 

'  I  THOMAS  BATTY. 

'       v.n       T  ^T-  '^^'^2.— /;nprc^..;,vr,/.-  in  Glin  //arpoonj  and  Lances. 

mi.v  I   claim  [as  my  invention,  and   desire  to  secure  by  letters    natPnf    Lc 

1  also  claim  attaching  the  button  to  the  shanL-  nf  rr„„  k  i 

I  ROBERT  BROWTi. 

No.  lol^.—lmprGveinent  in  Obstetrical  .Supporters 

lettmlrn;    i'rr  ""  r'  ""'"'•  ^  ^^^  '"^^"^'^"'  ^^^  ^^-^i'-^-  to  secure  br 
leilers  patent,  is  the  combination,  in  the  manner  desrril».rl    rf  ♦k       i  r^ 

down  the  back,  without  disturbing  the  patient.  ^        ^ 

F.  H.  CHASE. 
ADAM  WESTON. 
LEAM'ER  BABBIT. 

No.  7574.-.1f./Aoc/  0/  PropelHn^  Boat,  in  Shdlow  Water 

Firsf  'vt"^  ^w''?  ''   "?''  ^"^^  '^^■'*'^"  *"  •^^'^"'•^-   I'v  letters   patent  is- 

r:lf  r;K  '™^'"-'"^'  •-'  -^-  He.^ultraV^st.!^  £^; 

I'  I  JOHN   DOl  fJHERTY. 

civ.n  or  set  up  at.pie...,  t.,,  ,.  ..  p,..,,  ;,  ^,,^,,  ,.  ■;-:T^:,|::,  ::.^^^ 
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"surr  n'lts  above  the  upp^r,  nnd  sustaining  nuts  beneath  the  lower  cro.ss  bar, 
whereby  the  Avhole  load  may  reiidily  and  easily  be  secured,  or  the  lower  part 
mav  be  released  and  withdr;nvn,  without  disturbing  tliat  which  is  above  it, 
aubslantiallv  as  h<TL'in  set  to'-th 

HINLA  DRAi^E. 

\ 

,  ■  No.  T57»). — baprored  Steam  Boiler. 

Vr'iiat  I  claim  as  ray  in\».n'.i"n,  and  desire  to  secure  bs  1cHit->  paU-nt,  is  the 
arraageiuent  ol"  pendent  water  \esst'ls  ^1),)  in  the  t'lre  box,  in  ( dnnetlion  with 
WuttT  tubes  (f,)  which  pass  alopj^  the  flue,  and  are  connec  led  at  one  extremity 
M'ith  a  water  s})ace  near  the  back  of  the  boiler,  and  at  the  otlx  r  with  the  wa- 
ter vessels  at  the  fire  box,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

RICHARD  E.   DIBBLE. 

No.  7577. — Improvevient  iv  rhaniring  Rotary  Motion  info  Reriprorating  Mo- 
tion. 

Wliaf  I  claim  as  my  li.vt;iti'>!),  and  desire  to  secure  h\  1(H(  rs  patent,  is  the 
mechanical  arrangement  and  combination  of  parts,  by  which  I  convert  the  ro- 
tary motion  of  the  wheel  A,  into  a  recij)rocating  movement  of  tl.c  churn  dash- 
er rod  \V,  to  wit :  by  means  of  the  action  of  the  lugs  o,  a,  that  jiroject  from 
tiie  face  ol  the  said  wheel  A,  uj)on  the  forked  rocktr  K,  /,  m.  and  tlie  vibra- 
tino;  beam  G,  when  aided    by  thi'   inclined  jilanes  /   and  ?•,  sub^tantially  in  the 

m;\nner  herein  set  forth.       "  ISAAC  I).  CARLICK. 

No.  7578.  —  Improvr7neri(  in  .Machines/or  Cutting  Hemj'.     ' 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  lettt  rs  patent,  in 
the  attaching  a  series  of  blades  upon  an  arm,  back  to  back,  in  a  \  form,  their 
edges  elevated  in  order  to  give  a  smooth  glancing  stroke  upward,  through  tiie 
stalk  of  hemp,  af^er  manner  nf  th*-  cutting  performed  b>  tlic  ((nimon  scythe 
in  hemj)  and  grain. 

I  claim  the  introduction  nnd  u>c  of  a  cleaning  shear  over  thi.^crotchet  or 
junction  of  the  blades  (to  remove  such  hemp  as  may  be  imperter.tly  cut  or 
pulled  up.)  substantially  in  the  manner  as  herein  set  forth. 

I  claim  the  method  of  separating  and  bunching  tlie  hemj)  after  it  has  been 
c'lt,  by  means  of  a  wedge  or  inclined  plane,  and  a  revolving  cfmc 

I  claim  the  invention  and  use  of  the  revcjhing  rack  as  a  .-^ubatiluto  for  the 
over-head  reel  in  supporting  the  hemp  while  being  (  ut. 

J.  LOCKE  HARDEMAN. 

*  Nu.  757'J. — Iniprovenient  in  Fulling  Mills. 

\Vhat  I  claim  as  my  invention,  is  so  arranging  a  vertical  fluted  or  ribbed 
c>linfler,  and  fluterl  or  nbbed  »ouca\e,  that  the  rotation  of  the  iormer  on  its 
axis,  shall  ca.se  the  goods  to  be  lulled  to  a>sume  a  olindrical  form,  and  to 
lotate  on  its  own  axis,  b>  means  f)f  the  friction  of  the  'wo  fluted  or  ribl)ed 
surfaces  acting  uj'on  ari'l  *:i>tainii.g  in  it>  position,  the  cloth  or  goods,  as  '.et 
forth.  ^  JOHN  (\   MH.LAR. 


No.  75SO. —  frn(p-o<-t\'V<nt  in  .Mjfhines/or  O/iJing  Cracker':. 

I  ^laim  the  coriibiiMlion    >)   'h*^   lhr>-e  ioUouing  (:lcments      Fir,1     The    con- 
>t.i;)t  vtlocitv  of  th"  1 T' ik-:iii  "oJvr«;. 
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cra'kers  of  .„}  ,'iu.f;',e-         ''''  '"  ""'  ~"'-    '"^'''"■•■-  '  »'"  «"^'Weu  ,o  ,  „- 

"*  '  WII.IJA.M  R.  NEVI.N.S. 

pa:^:is'.Ll;'';;u- ™^;"~  :rv:'^:i;';z' "?f  f  t^'"  ^-^-^^  "^  '^"-^ 

stereotype  p|a,.s  o,>o,h,.r  |uin,?nK  ,'  .;;,;.  I,,''  Tof  l"  ''™","^  '^l^"' 
addmona]  coat  o.'  metal,  1,  ■  ,„oa„^  if  .hkI,  ,.;,:;;  ™^T'"''''  ""''  '"! 
for  thn  purposes  de.scribo<J.  -.-^'^auK   d,,  tiicit>,  m  the  mannf^r  and 

I^.   VANDKR  VKKI^XKWTON. 

No.  'ijS-2.~Improvc}mut  in  Hot  .lir  Rcnster!^ 

mcans  of  the  slidcT  ^n  3    L     1  r!    ''',"'  'l'  '"'''""•■'''^  "'  ventilators,  by 

^        .       lilt  rii.inn.i  ..rid  tor  the  purpose  set  forth 

G.  POLLOCK. 


-    No.  '7oS3.--Registcr/or  Sicam  Boilers 

co^^n^l^^^Z::^^^  'o  ...re  b,  letters  patent,. 

scribeJ,  tlK.t   the   pLsu-e  o      t    '     '"f  I    'I''  '"-^'^''^ '"^^""^'r  as  herein  dc- 

the  period  oi"  tuae^nf  Uvt "  '  th     '^a t'     '^"  '  7-''-'^t,ng  at  the  sam\.  t.nie, 

ir>,n,  ot  th.  gauge  ..n,  ks  by  openinfrand  clo.sing  them 

I  I  JAS.   D.  RIC^:. 

No.  7.08t.— .]/.z./aW/ur  r,///,,,..  .y/,,,/  j;,^^/^  ^r.^^ 

I'liod  .0  the  bar  it,)  a-.-l^n':  r,;';  '•,..'';:  ;r,,;-  ';,;  -I'-'alent,  (ap- 
equivalents  Ihereoi;  fanplie.l  to  ll,e  emter  JJ  f       i'  m,.,.han„al 

said  rael;,  or  equivalents  thereto    1  "/'.-  K..',„l  ,n«le  to  en-affe  with  the 

cutter  wh'eel.  and  its      iii„rrril.T    "'''"'',  "''''  "T  -""'"'!>  <h^' 

thepumos.,^,;;,,,   ^^   ^^;;^^  N-in..d    the   s.me    bein^  lor 

oi   wh.itcv.r  ^;/r.i;  i^-as  i,.  ,.,,.^,!,.  '  '  ■"•'"- PkkJlcc  d  by  the  mi.ehine 

N!  I  F'ilKN  P.  Rrc;(;j,Ks. 
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No.  "7 bSt).— Improved  onpiiincr  nnd  r.'a^rnn-  finck^f  for  V.'iidU  WJ^^eh. 

■  ^\I'''V  ^ll''^/'''  ""^^."^y  ""'''"  ""^"*J"n,  and  docire  to 'secure  bv  letters  n:'tent 
,s-h.rst.  The  formation  of:  each  .{  the  blades  crrr.pr.sin;;  the-b;:ck..t,  so  thai 
their  mncr  or  closinnr  ends  shall  be  heavier  thr:n  th.  eater  enc's  ,he-eof  when 
combined  with  a  stop  or  ston.s,  substantially  as  herein  de.-uribed,  thus  efi'ectin.r 
heclo..mg  t^op-ther  ot  the  sa.-ne  by  the  aeli.n  of  gravuy  belore  emer.ng  the 
water,  as  set  forth.  *  = 

And  secondly.  1  claim  curving  the  inner  ed^es  so  as  to  ,,,.ure  the  elo^in- 
of  said  edges  together  by  the  .ction  of  the  water  while  backing,  and  thuS 
complete  a  .sufficient  bucket  tor  that  purpo.se,  substantially  in  the  nianner  de- 
scribed herein.  ^iy^^    TINGLK. 

No.  75Sri.~f,nproven^fnfs  in  Af:  chives  for  headiv<r  Bolts,  Rivets  ^c 
I  am  awp.re  thru  spikes  and  l.:.!t..  have  been  headed  in  a  l,ox,  I  therefore  do 
not  claim  the  box  w,th  the  moveable  heaier  therein,  but  what  I  do  claim  as 
my  invention,  and  de^.re  to  secure  by  k-tters  patent,  is  attnehing  to  or  lormin.'^ 
in  the  lower  part  ol  the  box  or  holder,  a  flaring  or  bell  inouth?d  cavity,  such 
as  K,  ^yh,eh  embraces  the  tapered  ends  of  the  dies,  when  the  box  ,s  down  or 
in  a  verticaJ  position,  and  clamps  them  firmly  to-rctiier,  while  at  thr  same  time 
the  cavity  acts  rvs  a  guide  to  cause  the  henn'mg  boy  to  assume  its  p.^oper  po- 
sition, and  prevents  the  metal  from  being  forced  out  between  t.he  ends  of  the 
dies  and  bottom  of  the  cavity  in  the  box,  during  the  operation  of  heading. 

JOHN    VAX   ]3KOCKLlN. 

No.  IbSl.— Improved  inethod  of  carryins;  Vessels  over  Sho.ih. 
What  1  claim  as  new  therein,  and  which  I  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
IS  the  mode  or  method  of  transporting  a  vessel  across  shoals  or  bars,  by  means 
01  a  camel   haying  an  unyielding  platform  for  the  vessel  to  rest  on,  and  like- 
Avise  provided  with  a  bow,  a.s  herein  described,  the  vessel  being  partly  water 
borne,  and  partly  supported  by  the  camel. 

J.   .\.   WINSLOW. 

No.    IbSS.—Improvemcnt  in  Processes  for  making  Stannatci  of  Potash   or 

iSoda. 
I  claim  as  of  my  said  invention,  tiie  mode  of  producing  a  stannate  of  soda, 
by  beating  a  mixture  of  tin  ore  and  sulphuret  of  sodium,  and  a  stannate  of 
potash  by  heating  a  mixture  of  tin  ore  and  sulphuret  of  potassium,  and  after- 
ward ..eparatmg  the  .sulphur  from  these  mixtures  re.speetnelv,  by  n^eans  of  a 
metallic  o.vide,  in  uianner  herein  before  described.  " 

JAMKS  YOUNG. 

^  No.  7589. — Improvement  in  Expansible  Bitts. 

•What  I  claim  as  now,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  herein 
u  cTn  ^'''Pf^f''^'^^'"'  'n. combination  with  the  singleor  double  coliar  or 
ube,  constructed  and  operating  in  the   manner,  substantially  as   herein  set 

^"■^''-  C.  L.  ADANCOLUT. 

No.  '^ib'^.—lmprovtmerti  in  Obstetric  Chairs  and  Sujyportfrs. 
What  I  claim   in  the   for.-going   as  my  in\ention,  and   desire   to   semre  by 
i  tters  pate.n  ,  ,s  an  obstetric  chair  with  its  seat  composed  of  sccUoms  hing-d 
lui^einer   sul>.tantia!l^  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  ^et  forth. 

1  0 
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1  also  claim  a  chair  back,  hinged  to  the  seat  in  such  manner  that  it  can  turn 
both  horizontally  and  vertically,  substantially  in  the  manner  herein  set  forth. 

I  likewise  claim  the  combination  of  the  stirrups  with  the  abdominal  pad, 
substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth. 

ASA  BLOOD. 


No.  7591. — Improvement  in  Turning  up  the  Steps  of  Omnibuses. 

What  I  claim,  is  the  turning  up  of  the  step,  (it  being  properly  prepared  for  . 
the  purpose,)  by  the  action  of  the  spiral  or  other  spring,  upon  the  stepping 
off  of  the  passenger,  and  the  withdrawirs:  of  the  driver's  toot,  and  its  con- 
nection with  the  brake  apparatus,  thus  prevtnting  boys  or  others  from  riding 
on  it,  the  whole  being  attached  to  the  body  of  the  carriage,  and  operating  sub- 
stantially as  fully  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  drawings  and  model. 

STEPHEN  13URDETT. 

No.  7592. — Improvement  in  JMnc/iinea  fur  Cutting  Straw. 

What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — First.  The  manner 
of  hanging  the  knives  to  the  wheel,  as  described. 

Second.^  Forming  the  knives  with  a  hook  shaped  end,  in  the  manner  and 
for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

Third.  The  collar  on  the  projecting  end  of  the  mouth-piece,  forming  a  sup- 
port for  the  detached  end  of  the  knife  to  rest  against,  as  described. 

I  HARRY  CAMP. 

No.  7593. — Improvement  iii  Revolving  Coal  Grates. 

What  I  claim  as  new,  and  dc^sire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  manner 
of  arranging  bars  or  flanges  R,  B,  around  the  cylinder,  at  an  angle  of  any 
desired  degree  from  tHfe  axis  of  the  cylinder,  .so  as  to  move  the  coal  alternate- 
ly in  opposite  directions,  the  same  forming  a  fire  grate,  in  the  manner  and  for 
the  purpose,  substantially  the  same  as  herein  described  and  represented. 

.  JOHN  B.  CHOLLAR. 

No.  7594. — Improvement  in  Self-generating  Gas  Lamps. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  extension  of  the  wick  into  a  ball  or  cavity,  where  the  gas  may  be  gene- 
rated by  means  of  jets,  as  above  s^t  forth.        SHARPLESS  CLAYTON 

.         YARNALL  BAILY. 

No.  7595. — Improvements  in  Coal  Stoves  for  Roasting  and  Boiling. 

What  we  claim  herein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 

Firstly.  The  arrangement,  after  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  herein  de- 
scribed, of  a  grated  or  other  more  or  less  open  fire  back,  whereby  a  roasting 
surface  is  presented  to  the  interior  of  a  stove. 

Secondly.  The  provision,  substantially  as  described,  of  dampers,  whereby 
the  roasting  surface  may  be  regulated  or  entirely  closed  up,  or  opened  at 
pleasure.  I 

Thirdly.  The  falling  grate  g^  arran^exl  and  constructed,  substantially  as  de- 
scribed, so*as  to  enable  extension  horizontally,  of  the  body  of  the  fire,  for  a 
boiling  surface. 

Fourthly.  The  fire  door  having  hopptr  sides,  and  forming,  when  extended, 
a  canopy  for  the  conduction  of  etHuvia. " 
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J:^I^:^7^' '---'  '''^'''  ^-^'  -^^  cLi^^r''^' 

OEORGE  H.  KNIGHT. 
-^  EDWARD  H.  KNIGHT. 

^0.7596.— fmproved  Lock  for  Firearms. 
^^hat  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  'the  seer  i  ' 
in  combination  with  the  pin  and   shoulder  on  the  trigger,  by  which  arrTn^e' 
ment  ^e  hammer   afler  bein.  brought  back  by  the  preslire  o}  tl    finge   S 
the  tr  gger,  is  held  m  its  position  by  the  seer,  'while  the  trigger  passes  fonv^rd 
and  the  piece  IS  discharged  by  a  light  touch  of  the  fingfi^p^rTlet:^^^^^^ 
.ecunng  deliberation  and  certainty  of  aim,  or  maybe  discharged  b    onefon 
T.-ZXr"""""  "[  'Y^T'  "P""  '^'  ^"??^^'  -'^  ^he  pleasurVof  he  person 
c  2ie  '"Tto  th      "  '•'"'  ''"""  '  "^^'  ''  ^^  -^' -^-d  that  I  d'o  not 
'h"llvar?tr^^^^  arrangement  of  the  parts  herein  described,  but 

;t::^l^??ti!:^^  -'  ^'---^  -'^^  ^ «--  ^^- — i^^j.  ^  ^^^- 

^'''  '^^^~— ^'^^'■'»^'^^'  '«  ^^'i'rt  Studs  and  Buttons. 
t.J\  !*   .   •        '"  ^^^  ('foregoing  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  bv  let-  '^ 

r  BENTON  P.  COSTON. 

un,  /?■  ^^.^^— ^'"/^^•'^'^'  '■«  Stoves  ,Hfh  Circvlar  Sluihng  Grates. 

as  described,  and  for  the  purposes  J!? fortli   ^    '^    ^  '^'  ''^  ^'""^  substantially 

EDWARD  B.  FINCH. 

\VU  ♦  T    1  •  ^""  '^^^—^'"P^^^"'f  »>'  Cast  Iron  Car  W/teels. 

What  ]  claim  as   my  invention,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  me  bv  letters 

parm.ons  c,  r,  S.c.,  in  the  manner  and  l„r  the  purpose  herein  above  specified 

ALBERT  Kl  LLER. 
No.  Vm.~fmprovemeni  in  dHnM,,^  Ho,se,  from  fhrrioge, 

.he''ap;w'„.ti""o"Lu°^girr„d™o',c';;Ss'"d"'''^',  '"^''''''  ""1™''  '-^ 

desired aP.:--'"'"  "^  ^  ->  "^^  "'■"^SJlv  ^ IkIIVTsUn'""^ 
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No.  760J. — Improvcmeyif  in  drain  Dryers. 
What  I  claim  as  my  inventio;!,  and  (Jcsirc  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
arranging^*  seriesj  of  drying  plates,  one  above  rtnotlier,  connected  by  j)assages 
as  described,  in  c'onncction  with  the  vtrtieal  shaft  and  arms  thereon,  curving 
alternately  in  opposite  directionii,  combined  and  arranged  in  tlie  manner  and 
for  th;E  purpose  herein  fully  set  fortli. 

.  ,  •  JOHN  R.  HOOPES. 

No.  7602. — Improvement  in  the  mode  of  Cleaning  and  Drying  Gum  Elastic 

or  Cloth  Bands  in  Calico  Printing. 
I  claim  as  my  invention,  the  arrangement  of  the  rollers  and  vat,  above  de- 
scribed, for  washing  the  In^ia  rubber  band.s  or  other  endless  blankets,  used  in 
calico  or  other  printing,  s::id  rollers  being  only  partly  immersed  in  water,  and 
other  parts  arranged  and  operated,  as  set  forth. 


I 


JAS.    HUNTER. 


^  No.  7603. — Lnprovcmcnt  in  Saws. 
What  I?claim^  my  inrcntion,  and  desire  to  secure  bv  letters  patent,  is 
my  improved  saw  teeth,  constructed  and  operated,  substantially  as  herein  de- 
scribed and  represented,  viz:  tlie  cutting  edges  of  the  teeth  inchning  outwards 
from  plane  or  curved  surt;!ees  a,  a,  a  distance  equal  to  the  thickne.>s  of  chip 
that  each  tooth  is  intended  to  reiiio\e  from  th*'  wood,  and  being  prevented 
from  taking  a  deeper  hold  upon  the  wo^-d,  at  the  sa:ne  time  thai  they  are 
strengthened  by  the  said  outer  surfaces  (a,  u,)  in  consequence  of  these' sur- 
faces^ (o,  «z,)  being  in  a  line  with  each  Qther,  and  parallel  ornearly  so,  with  an 
imaginary  right  line  or  circle,  drawn  over  and  touching  the  points  of  the  saw 
teeth.  HAZARD  KNOWLES. 

No,  7604. — Self-acting  adjust  able  Fccd-gcar  for  Drilling  Machines. 
What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  (h'sirc  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  combination,  substantially  as  de.-cribed,  of  the  s[)lined  screw  j-,  the  splined 
shaft  b,  the  smooth  wheel  r,  the  toothed  wheel  y,  carrying  a  nut,  the  arm  /,  the 
catch  n,  (he  small  arxn  o,  the  spring  p,  and  the  segment  q,  so  as  to  form  a  self- 
acting  adjustable  feed  for  boring  or  drilhng  machines. 

ALDEN  R.  MORRILL. 
^    HJRAM  BALDWIN. 

No.  7605. — Mti/iod  nf  .Ittarhintr  Yards  to  IVusses. 

I  claim  suspending  the  yard  to  the  tru.ss,  by  means  of  linked  and  swivelled 
eye  bohs,  wheieby  the  yard  may  eitlier  be  allowed  to  hang  freelv  below  the 
eye  which  is  swivelled,  to  the  tiuss,  or  may  be  slung  upward  and  inward  to- 
ward the  mast,  so  as  to  bring  its  centre  above  the  bowed  end  of  the  truss,  in 
the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  herein  set  forth. 

TI  LOATH  ODEON. 


No.  7G06. — Irjiproveinrni  in  Electric  Tflrgraph  Mnnipulaicyrs. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 

First.  ^   The  two  'j;ui(!es  E,  A,  with  llieir  ho<.k  and  detent  sj.ring,  as  described, 

in    combination   with   the   mf)veable   connecting   points,  and   D,  D,   tlie    tvpe 

fWrms  f((.r  letters,  sub>tantialiy  in  the  nianner  aicd  f  .r  tlie  purpose  set  forth, "the 

guides  being  ('isconr.ected  as  soon  as  the  moveable  connecting  point  has  passed 
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them,  thereby  causing  the  finger  key  rods  to  resume  their  proDer  D«sUion  t^ 

Secotdrv^  TJ"'  T^""l''"^^  ^"  ^"^^*  ^''^^^-  type  forn^         "^^ 
bv  th'°    r^'     I  ?^'°  '^^"l  ^^  "^'"""  ^^  disconnecting  Ihe  two  euldes   vi;.- 
by^the^act^onoithemoveableconnectrngp 

n.  L  manner  and^  i^^^Sf  ptp^^!  .t ^ntriTly'r  1^  ^^^^^ 

AUSTLN  F.  PARK. 

VVK  f^'  ]^^-J"'P'''''^  arrangement  of  Bmtpcrs  in  Cooking  Stoves. 

HENRY  L.  SHEPERD. 

UT,  ♦  T    1^°*  '^^^—^'^P'^'^i  in  Blowers  of  Franklin  St<n^es, 

is  Ke^tnnTdor  trw;."^jf 

front  plates  of  the  stove,  serVing  when  cS  ^  «  it  "  ^^T'\""'^'"  '^^ 
use,  being  withdrawn  out  of  the  way  and  oufn?  .  T''  l"^  ""H?  '^"^  '" 
manner  and  for  the  purposes  as  aU^'descr.bed.         ^    '  ^"^t-"t.ally  m  the 

DAVID  STUART. 

WK  f  T    1   ^^'  '^Q09.~^Impr<wnnenis  in  Sub-maHne  Vessels. 

phere  in  the  cabin  of  the"requTst  3k  ,1  L'  '  7'i"*^  "'''"'■^'''"?''"  »""<'^- 
duTingthe  d«c«t  of  the  S  Lrfof  ,^?  '^         '  'w^  encroaohmeni  of  water 

ransio%  and  escape  from  th^tCll'',  X" 'a"^: ^ofThe  ? ' 'f  \'  '"  «- 
ing  It  either  out  of,  or  into  thp  ,„K:„   „     •  '  '"*  vessel,  by  pump- 

when  the  don.sity  o?,  e  aUnosphe";.  n",V""™"''  ""  '""■^'  '"■  "'^'""'''  ""• 
drown,  is  less  thi  that  of  die  Z«^hi  ""'.™">P''"'°™t  whence  Ihe  air  is 
forced,  KS  herein  wt  forti        """'«?''«'*  '"  'he  comparlmcm  into  which  it  is 

.ubmartne  vessel,  and  of  disch^ar^ing  it  at  wS,Ts  t^t  Z  forV    "'"  "'  * 

LAMBERT  ALEXANDRE. 

What  Tel Jl!!"'"'"''"""'  '""""'  "^  """'^'"'  """  '»  ■«■"?''«"• 

is  rilntTf  tuci  •„';:•:!  rr 'r!'''T'' '.°  r-^'^-  '--^  '«'-• 

'he  ring  //,  sliding  on  the^shank  and  Sc^       ,'  "  ""f  !'»^P°™.  h  means  of 
C,  in  the  n>a„ner,^substa:.ta%"'a'sl're?;rc';tV"''''  ""^-^ -^^'". o"""' 

C.  F.  BROWN. 

u>ent  of  two  concave  kn.^s  for '^halCie^  t"r  T It'^^  '1^:^^^ 
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staves,  substantiaMy  bs  J^wein  de:-chbe<J,  in  combination  with  a  single  kuife  for 
sharing  the  inner  or  concave  surtfice  of  Die  staves,  when  the  said  single  knife 
is  placed  in  a  line  midway  between  the  (Ahev  two,  that  is,  opposite  the  space 
between  the  other  two,  siibstantiallv  in  the  manner  and  for  the  pui-pose  speci- 
fied. LKV/IS  S.  CHICHESTER. 

No.  7612. — Improvement  in  Pr(<^inif  CoHon  and  other  Subitances  into  Bules. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  dt-sire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
method  of  packing  and  compressinj;  substance's  into  bales  or  packages,  in  a 
series  of  successive  layers  or  stiata,  by  means  of  rolling  pressure  or  its  equiva- 
lent, substantially  as  herein  specifit-d. 

I  also  claim,  combining  with  the  laying  and  compressing  rollers  or  cylinders, 
or  their  equivalents,  a  bed  which  shall  be  gradufjliy  separated  from  the  rollers 
or  cylinders,  as  the  layers  or  strata  accumulate,  and  which  shall  also  traverse 
from  end  to  end,  under  the  rollers,  or  cylinders,  or  vice  versa,  substantially  as 
speHfied. 

I  idso  claim,  in  combination  with  the  cylinders  for  packing  and  pressing 
substances  in  vsuccessive  layers,  a  lapping  apparatus  for  forming  such  substance 
or  substances  into  a  lap  or  laps,,  to  be  delivereil  to  the  rollers  or  cylinders,  or 
their  equivalents,  to  be  laid  and  pressed  into  the  bed,  substantially  a*  described. 

I  also  claim,  iu  combination  with  the  laying  !md  compressing  cylinders,  or 
their  equivaients,  the  series  of  rollers  or  their  equividents,  for  retaining  the 
layers  or  strata,  as  they  are  successively  i-om}ue>sed,substantiaily  as  specihed. 

I. also  claim  the  bed,  made  v.ithout  sides  or  ends,  substantially  as,  and  for 
the  purpose  specified,  in  combination  \vitii  the  carriage,  provided  with  ad- 
justing plates  at  the  ends,  for  the  purpose  and  in  the  manner,  substantially  as 
described.  "*■ 

And  fmally.  I  claim  in  cond)inalion  with  the  adjusting  plates  at  the  ends  of 
the  carriage,  the  stationary  plates  at  the  ends  of  die  frame,  under  which  the 
adjusting  plates  pass,  to  remove  any  gubstance  that  may  have  accumulated  on 
them,  substantially  as  described. 

S.  A.  CLEMENS. 

No.  7613. — Improvements  in  Repeating  Fire'arms. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
making  the  central  bore  of  the  many  chambered  rotating  breech,  which  fits 
and  turns  on  a  central  pin  or  arbor,  to  extend  from  the  rear  part  thereof,  to 
within  5ome  distance  from  the  front  end,  and  thus  leave  the  front  end  closed, 
substantially  as  described,  to'  prevent  the  access  of  smoke,  when  this  is  com- 
bined with  the  connecting  of  tiie  barrel  with  the  shield  piece  and  lock  plate, 
substantially  as  described.  I  SAM'L  COLT. 


I 


No.  7614. — Improi-ertifntin  Hand  t^nn-ncrs. 
What  I   claim  as  my  invention,  ;ind  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  tlie 
combination  of  the  clamp  'lever  V,  with  the  cords  and   drum,  for  tlie  pi:rp<.so 
and  substantially  as  described.  I 

I  I)A\1D  CURRENT. 

No.  7615. — Machine  for  Bfvelimr  tfic  Surfaces  of  Wafihrrs,  &r. 

What  F  claim  gjuavjj}^'*'"'^"'^'  ''^"''  desire  to  secure  by  letters  pnlent,  is  tlie 
inefhod,  substantiallvliiniemn  (le*;cribe(!,  oi"  drawing  nut,  and  ;;;ving  a  be\il 
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or  a  ser  es  ol  tra^ellmg  rollers  turning  on  bearings,  arranged  about  a  com 

ic  reception  ot   the  clinch  rmgs  or  washers,  to  be  formed  and  nrovided  with 
the  means,   as  substanti.Jly  herein    describ;d,  for  turning    k  foDresenT   n 

I  also  claim,  in  combination  with  the  spindle  or  mandrel  for  nreseniln,r  ,1„. 
c hnch  nngs  or  washers,  to  the  action  of  the  travelling  rolled  a  'i^e^s„*' 
stant,allj- as  described  for  griping  and  holding  the  said  rings  or  walhers'on  to' 

WILLIAM   FIELD. 
^0.  1616.— Improvement  in  Draining  Sugars. 

useci  lor  separating  syrups  or  fluids  from  sugar,  by  means  of  centrifue^I  force 
tor  the  purpose  of  clearing  and  keeping  clear,'tlie  meshes  or  a^turS  in  the 

Se7^'  "^  "^^  ^''"'""^  '^^^"'"^  «^  ^-^  --^--'  -  man^ner  herein  de^ 
^^'  I  CONRAD  WM.  FINZEL. 

No.  leil.- Improvement  in  Clamps  for  Holding  Paper  in  Writvig  and 

Drawing.. 
Pl.!!^-^*  '  r!?™  f  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  is  the 

asTerei^i  set  ftrth^""^'     '  ^"^^^^"^'^''^  '"  ^1-'  --"-.  and  for  the  pur^pose 
as  ncrein  set  ferth.  ELIAKIM  B.  FORBUSH. 

ixr.       r    ^'°'  '^'^^^—^'^P^'^'^^^nt  in  Fastenings  of  Hay  Rakes.  - 

VNhat  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  : 

J.\nl'J  vT^'T  «!""^'"g  the  teeth  d,  firmly  in  their  required  positions 
against  tJie  sliding  bar  ,,  during  the  operation  of  the  machine,  by  means  of  the 
aforesaid  combination  of  the  ratchet  wheel  f  mwl  r^  \  li;  r  ^T  .  ?  . 
stem  (.)  hehcal  spring  .,  fixed  h^\n.:a{^^^^^^^^^ 

parallel  guiding  arms  c  and  revolving  finger  shaft'a,  arrangcTanTiperatL^ 
in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  above  set  forth  ^  "Pirating 

Second.  I  likewise  claim,  the  combination  of  the  slide  k,  helical  .prin^  a 
strap  (0,)  and  roller  p,  with  the  parallel  arms  c,  and  fixed  bar  m   for  disenJ ' 
ging  the  sliding  stop  bar  .•,  from  the  rake  teeth  rf,  withclt    noting  thha^nJ 

d  "os  Thlv^"'""  r  ^'  ^\"^  ^^"^"  ^'  ''  ^"°-  th^'  ^-^  to^evolve  to 
(Itposite  tlie  hay  in  windrows,, as  herein  fully  set  forth. 

ORANGE  W.  IIOGLE. 

No.  1619.  ~ Improvement  in  Syoves. 
ih^'-^^'^'^y''^  ^'  ""'  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent   is 
the  jambs  of  stove  or  grate  fronts  or  ends,  constructed  with  recesses  closed  by 

tm^;i:w:'th:fi"''  ;''  'r^  1  ^^  ''^-^'^'^  ^^^  ^^>^^^  u;  and  ctcealeJ 
n^t  ..  1'  ^'^-P  J^^  .'^'?,«"  being  constructed  and  arranged  to  turn  baek  ^ 

into  die  recesses,  substantially  as  herein  described. 

SHERMAN  S.  JEWETT. 
,  FRANCIS  H.  RpOT.    ' 
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No.  7620. — linprovemeni  in  Car  Couplings. 
What  I  claim  therein  as  my  invintinn,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 

is  the  bearing  roller  (or  rollers)  m,  placed  within  the  body  of  the  coupling, 
and  the  boariner  roller  ti,  Iccated  in  one  and  of  tlie  conneclini^  link  r,  tor  the 
purpose  oi' enabling  the  connectinir  b'olt  A,  to  be  easily  detar^hed  iVom  the  link 
C,  when  the  cars  are  in  moiion;  when  this  arranijement  ctf  the  said  rollers  and 
connectin::  boll,  is  combiiu-d  with  the  inop  A,  the  catch  head/,  and  cord,  for 
uncoupling,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  loop  will  be  disengaged  when  force 
is  applied  to  withdraw  the  belt;  but  will  prevent  tlie  connecting  bolt  from 
beincr  accidentlv  thrown  out  of  i)iace,  when  the  cars  are  in  motion.   - 

•  '  j  DAVID  S.  NEAL. 

No.  7G21. — Ii.iproveincnt  m  Planing  Mnchin^s. 

First.  I  claim  the  use  and  employment  of  the  cutter  I,  made  and  lasiiioned 
in  form  and  manner,  or  any  analoc^ous  form  and  manner,  whereby  the  peculiar 
cutting,  bevelled  scalloped  edge  is  attained,  foihplaning  or  dressing  plank  or 
other  material,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

Second.  I  also  claim  the  use  and  employment  of  the  cutter  I,  in  combination 
with  the  compressing  vspring  J,  feed  rollers  and  straight  edge,  or  any  one  or 
more  of  them,  in  form   and  manner  for  the  purposes,  substantially  as  herein 


set  forth. 


J.  F.  OSTRANDER. 


No.  76*22. — Im/irove.nents  in  Scvnne  Machines. 
What  1  claim,  is  the  hook  2,  tlie  surface  a,  the  tube  or  holder  s,  and  thread 
carrier  e,  workin^j,  substantially  as  above  ciescribed.  ^ 

iJARTHKLEMV  THIMONNIER,  Sr. 

No.  7t)'23. — Impruremenis  in  the  Direct  ..Action  Steam  Hammer. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  at- 
tachinsj  the  hammer  to  the  sliding  steam  cylinder,  substantially  as  herein  de- 
scribed, the  steam  being  admitted  and  discharged  to   and  from  the  sliding 
steam  cylinder,  substantially  as  herein  described, 

j         .  J.  H.  TOWNE 

No.  7624. —  Improvemnxix  in  Mnnufncture  of  Lead  Pipe. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
method,  substantially  as  herein  described,  of  setting  or  cooling  the  inside  of 
tlie  mass  of  metal  within  and  throughout  the  lengtli  of  the  cylinder,  and  before 
or  preparatory  to  pressing  out  the  pipe,  by  passing  a  cooling  fluid  into  or 
through  a  lonp^  core  or  core  holder,  extending  through  the  length  of  the  cyl- 
inder, as  herem  described,  the  said  method  havinj^  the  effect  at  the  same  time 
to  keep  the  said  core  or  core  holder  cool  and  stiff,  as  described. 

,  WM.   P.  TATIIAM. 

I' 

No.  762'). — Improvement  in  .Ipparnius  for  Breakxmr  Horses. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
method,  substantially  as  herein  described,  of  breaking  horses  by  means  of  ihe^ 
shafts,  which  are  connected  togetlier  by  a  bow  passini^  around  in  front  «f  the 
horses'  breast,  substantially  as  herein  described,  in  combination  with  the  two 
straps,  one  passing  over  the  cre«t  and  the  other  under  the  breast,  by  which 
the  horse  is  harnessed  to  the  sai<l  shafts,  substantially  as  described. 

S  E  YMOl  R  TOM  LI  N  S(  )N . 
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No.  7626. — Improvement  in  Surgeonn'  S/jiirUs. 
Wliat  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  is  my 
proved  surfe-eoris'  splints,  composed  of  thin  strata  of  wood,  combined  with 


irapro 


some   elastic   adhesive   substance  interposed^  between  them,  substantially  aa 


herein  set  fonh 


BENJAMIN  WELCH. 


No.  IQTi.— Improvement  in  Ladies'  Stays. 
^Vhat  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  is  tlie 
peculiar  arrangement  (in  the  body  of  the  stay)  of  the  whale  bones  a,  G  a  a  b  b 
in  combination  with  the  gores  g,  g,  and/,>;  of  the  particular  form,  and  in  the 
particular  position  represented,  whereby  the  usual  irritating  effects  of  ladies' 
gcirraents  upon  the  muscles,  &c.  about  the  loins  are  avoided,  at  the  same  time 
that  effectual  support  is  given  to  Uie  whole  waist,  by  means  <.f  Uie  peculiar 
position  and  slupe  ol  the  ^i^orcs,  and  thuice  the  ea.sy  curves  given  to  tlie  whale 
bones,  as  set  forUi.  "         LOUISA  BALIS. 

No.  762S. — Improved  mode  of  represent im:  Musical  Scales. 
I  claim  the  manner  herein  described,  of  representing  e«ch  and   all  of  the 
scales  used  in  music,  by  the  combination  of  the  board   B,  the  side  bars  c  c 
the  centre  piece  D,  and  the  bars  d,  d,  d,  and  d',  d',  d',  having  letters  attached  to 
them  :•  indicate  the  nanv?  of  the  notes  or  sounds  thev  represent,  or  any  other 
combination  ol  parts,  substantially  the  same.  '  W.   B.   BILLINGS. 

No.  IQI^.—Improvoment  in  Revolving  Chambered  Fire  .Irms. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  is  an 
improvement  l«r  fire  arms,  having  a  rotating  breech  with  a  series  of  paral'el 
chambers,  in  combination  with  Uie  locking  holes  of  rotating  chambered 
breech  hre  arms,  substantially  such  as  herein  specified,  makin<r  rrrooves  lead- 
ing: to  each  locking  hole,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  spe- 
cihcd,  when  this  is  combined  with  a  bolt,  independent  of  the  mechanism  which 
rotates  the  breech,  and  which  boll  enters  the  lock  by  a  spring,  and  is  with- 
drawn by  Its  connection  with.the  lock,  substantially  as  described 

And  I  also  claim  holding  the  rotating  breech  midway,  or  nearly  so,  between 
any  two  o  the  chambers,  to  prevent  accidental  tlischarges,  by  m'eans  of  a  re- 
cess or  hole  in  the  hammer  or  cock,  fitting  on  to  a  projection  of  the  rotating 
oreech  between  any  two  of  the  chambers,  or  vice  versa,  substantially  as  here- 
m  specified.  .       SAM'L  COLT. 

No.  7630. — fmprm'rmfmf  in  Paint  Mills. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  jiatent,  is  the~ 
broaU  depressions  b,  b,  in  the  face  of  the   muller  a,  when    combined  with   the 
dischargmg  grooves  c,  r,  in  the  same,  and  with  the  j.Kme  surface  of  the  })ed 
a  ,  subsumtiaily  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  iis  herein  set  forth. 

W.  \V.   DRAPER. 

So.  lli-.n.—Imjrrovrmf^nt  in  picking  Cotton  from  the   Ihdls  in  the    Firld. 
What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent    is 
1-  irst.  'I  he  combination  of  the  whipping  cylinder  M,  with  the  picking  .li^ks 
A,  A,  and  the  strij)peis  B,  B,  and  also  the  combination  of  the  whippin^^  ,  yl- 
inder  M    with  the  picking  cylinders   C,  C,  and  the   strippers  D,  D,  substanti- 
ally 111  the  manner  and  lor  tlie  jiurpose  a.-  herein  set  forth. 

I 
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Second.  We  claim  the  combination  of  the  picking  disks  A,  A,  and  the 
strippers  B,  B,  with  the  gathering  planes  L,  L,  and  the  cotton  receptacle  J, 
substaiftialJy  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  as  herein  set  forth. 

Third.  We  claim  the  combination  of  the  picking  cylinders  C,  C,  and  the 
strippers  D,  D,  with  the  ga^herin^  planes  L,  L,  and  the  cotton  receptacles 
K,  K,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth. 

SAM'L  S.  REMBERT. 
JEDEDIAH  PRESCOTT. 

No.  763*2. — Improvewient  in  Smiths'  Strikers.  ' 

WTiat  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
attaching  the  raising  and  rebound  springs,  and  the  hammer,  .to  the  same  ad- 
justable frame,  substantially  as  herein  described,  when  this  is  combined  with 
the  adjustable  attachment,  between  the  hammer  and  the  treadle,  whereby  the 
hammer  can  readily  be  adjusted  to  strike  a  flat  blow  on  iron  of  different  thick- 
nesses. xMELCHI  SCOTT. 

'I 

No.  YSSS. — Improve ffient  in  Camp  Bedsteads. 

What  we  claim  as  new  and  of  our  own  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  let- 
ters patent,  is — First.  So  arranging  the  parts  of  a  camp  chest,  that  when  it  is 
unfolded  in  a  direction  parallel  yith  its  length,  it  will  constitute  a  bedstead, 
which  may  be  of  the  width  of  the  iniside  of  the  chest,  and  when  unfolded  in 
a  direction  at  right  angles  with  its  length,  it  will  constitute  a  bedstead,  which 
may  be  of  the  wiflth  of  the  inside  of  the  length  of  the  chest. 

And  Second.  The  arrangement  by  which  a  part  of  the  front  of  the  chest 
(B,)  fig.  2,  can  be  used  as  a  table  leaf,  and  the  slides  C,  as  seats  at  the  table, 
substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

WM.  C.  SHAW. 
I  ,JAS.  STALCUP. 

No.  7634. — Improved  Exhaust  Passages  for  Steam  Cylinders. 
What  I  claim  herein  as  new,  and  for  which  I  desire  to  secure  letters  patent, 
is  the  two-fold  outlet  or  steam  passage  from  the  cylinder  into  the  exhaust  valve 
chamber,  whicii  admits  Uie  steam  above  and  below,  and  discharges  it  between 
the  disks  of  the  exhaust  balance  valve,  and  thus  facilitates  the  insertion,  with- 
drawal and  adaptation  to  the  exhaust  side  in  the  line  of  its  stem  or  spindle  of 
a  balance  valve,  whose  disks  are  cast  in  one  piece,  and  are  held  down  to  their 
seats  by  the  stress  of  steam.  (  GEORGE  SHIELD. 

No.  763.5. — Improvement  in  Mortinng  Machines. 
What  1  claim  as  new  in  the  herein  described  mortising  machine,  and  desire 
to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is   in  combination  with   a    device  for  giving  the 
chisel  a  reciprocating  motion,  the  device  for  giving  it  at  the  same   time  an 
oscillating  motion,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

I  SMITH  SPENCER. 

No.  7636. — Improvement  in  Machines  for  Sn-ibinsr  Lumber. 
I  claim  the  maimer  of  operating  the  horizontal  sliding  carriage  K,  E,  car- 
rying the  cutter  blocks  F,  F,  and  cutters  or  si^ribers/,/,  and  the  vertical 
sliding  carriage  I,  I,  carrying  the  cutter   blocks  F2,  F2,  and  cutters  or  scri- 
bers/2,/2,  in  such  a  manner  tliat  tbey  perform  tlie  duties  in  concert,  without 
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interfermg  with  each  other,  by  means  of  the  levers  G,  G,  the  rods  A,  //,  the 
kvers^o,  a,  the  straps  e,  e,  the  levers  ij,  ij,  and  weights  k,  k,  in  combination 
wiOi  the  pul  eys  C,  C,  the  straps  J,  J,  the  rods  /,  /,  the  levers  K,  K2,  and  the 
weights  L,  LI,  the  levers  G,  G,  and  the  pulleys  C,  C,  being  hung  upon  the 
same  shaft  B,  and  operated  by  the  same  treadle  D,  substantially  in  the  man- 
ner and  tor  the  purposes  herein  described. 

JOHN  SHELLENBERGER. 

No.  imi .-^Improvement  in  Clover  HuUers. 
"What  I  claim  as  new  and  of  my  own  invention,  is  the  continuous  wave  form 
of  the  rubbers  of  the  concave  :  and  I  further  claim  the  continuous  wave  form 
of  the  rubbers,  jf  it  should  be  applied  to  the  cylinder,  instead  of  the  concave. 

ROBERT  STADDEN. 

No.  7638. — Improvement  in  Plough  Clevises. 
AVhat  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  forming  a 
plough  clevis  by  means  of  two  arcs  of>etal,of  corresponding  outward  curva- 
bires,  having  the  point  of  attachmentjkf  the  draught  link  to  the  martingale, 
fcr  their  common  centre  of  curvature,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes 
herein  set  forth. 

Second.  I  also  claim,  in  combination  with  a  fixed  horizontal  arc,  having  a 
slot  between  bearing  edges,  the  vertical  arc  having  notches  on  its  inner  curve, 
adapted  to  the  bearing  edges  of  the  fixed  arc,  whereby  the  direction  of 
draught  may  be  varied  horizontally  or  vertically,  as  required. 

I  1  JOHN  B.  STONER. 

No.  76^9.— -Improvemmt  in  Friction  Rollers. 

What  I  claim  therein  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  pa- 
tent IS  the  friction  rollers,  each,  composed  of  a  series  of  separate  sections, 
held  together  by  nuts,  or  otherwise,  on  a  common  spindle,  in  such  manner 
that  the  spindle  and  roller  sections  usually  turn  together,  but  when  any  ob- 
struction intervenes  to  stop  Uie  movement  of  any  one  section,  and  thus  cause 
it  to  gnnd  and  flatten  the  adjacent  sections  with  the  spindle,  continue  to  roll 
on,  and  by  rubbing  against  the  obstructed  one,  tend  to  move  it  past  the  ob- 
struction thereby  preventing  continued  excessive  wear  on  any  one  portion  of 
its  periphery :  hence  the  irregular  wear  of  any  one  of  the  sections  will  not 
allect  the  general  roundness  of  the  whole  to  such  a  degree  as  wiU  materially 
impair  the  efficiency  of  this  device  as  an  anti-friction  roller. 

JOSEPH  M.  TOTTEN. 

No.  16iO.— Improvement  in  Plough  Cleaners. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  me  by  letters 
^^?i!'  r  !^  7°^^'"a»i?n  f>f  the  vibrating  finger  clearer,  with  the  beam  and 
sheath  of  the  plough,  said  finger  clearer  being  arranged  in  such  a  manner  in 
relation  to  the  sheath  or  throat  of  the  plough,  that  by  the  use  of  the  hand  of  the 
plouffhman  to  elevate  and  depress  a  lever,  a  series  oY  curved  or  strai-ht  fingers 
will  be  made  to  vibrate  back  and  forth,  adjacent  to  the  sheath,  and  clear  away 
straw,  stubble,  and  other  obstructions  therefrom, -as  described  and  set  forth. 

DAVID  WARREN. 
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No.  7641. — Improtement  in  Tailors'  Measures. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is-: 
the  use  of  the  slides  for  laying  off  the  division  of  the  several  measures  for  a 
coat,  in  combination  with  the  fashion  slides,  for  the  purpose  and  in  the  man- 
ner herein  set  forth.  WILLIAxM  W.  ALLEN. 

No.  7642. — Jhnprovement  in  the  Secdinc;  Roller  of  a  Seed  Planter. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  ami  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  constructing  a  seeding  wheel  for  a  planting  machine,  by  the  combination 
of  two  parts  a  and  d,  of  the  form  herein  described,  in  such  a  manner  that  by 
turning  one  of  the  said  parts  within  or  upon  the  other,  in  one  direction,  the 
planting  receptacles  will  be  reduced  in  depth,  and  size,  and  by  turning  the 
said  part  of  the  seeding  wheel  in  an  opposite  direction,  the  planting  recepta- 
cles will  be  enlarged  in  depth  and  size,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

■    AARON  PALMER. 
I 
No.  ISiZ.^Improvement  in  the  Process  of  Working  Gutta  Percha. 
What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and   desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
under  the  first  part  of  our  invention,  consists  in  the  use  of  lime  or  other  alka- 
line substance,  with  heat  in  tie  m;inner  substantially  as  herein  described,  in 
the  cleaning  of  gutta  percha,  to  neutralize  the  acid  or  acids  contained  in  that 
substance  in  its  crude  or  native  state,  and  thus  preserve  and  render  more  per- 
manent its  useful  properties,  as  specified. 

And  in  the  second  part  of  our  invention,  we  claim  compounding  lime  with 
gutta  percha,  substantially  as  herein  described,  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
Its  qualities,  preserving  it  wholly  or  partly  from  deterioration,  and  protecting 
It  agamst  the  injurious  effects  of  the  atmosphere  and  heat,  .substantially  as  de- 
'"^cnbed.  j  s.  T.  ARMSTRONG. 

I  CHAS.  J.  GILBERT. 

No.  l\(ii.^Improvtmeni  in  the  Process  of  Preparing  Cream. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
process  described  herein  of  distilling  milk,  and  condensing  the  same  in  sugar 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  flavor,  as  set  forth. 

CHARLES  DENNISON  BIRDSEYE. 

No.  7645. — Improvement  in  Spike  Machines. 

I  claim  the  heading  and  carr)  ing  nippers  /,  m,  in  combination  with  the 
shears,  the  headed  and  the  griping  mechanism,  the  same  being  made  to  operate 
in  connection  therewith,  substantially  as  above  specified. 

And  in  combination  with  the  lower  nipper,  I  claim  the  spring  catches,  latch- 
ing and  unlatching  apparatus,  applied  to  it  for  tlie  purpose  above  specified. 

I  WM.  BLAKE. 

No.  7646.— Improvement  in  Machiihery  for  Ginning  or  Picking  Cotton. 

What  I  claim,  is  the  combination  of  such  parts  as  I  have  shown,  forming  a 

picking  machme,  and  their  mode  of  action,  m  hereinbefore  described. 

FRS.  A.  CALVERT. 
•  I 

No.  1641  .—Improvement  ih  Processed  for  Preparing  Wheat  for  Grinding. 
I  claim  the  applwation  of  an  acidulous  composition  to  wheat  or  other  grain, 


%\r...    K^    ao 
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t^tfS'T"'''''''-  ^""^  principally  vinegar;  but  f  do  not  lim.t  nu  rhim 

can  e  n"  u'c'eTbv'r  ''  "''^  f  ^'^'^^^"  "^'^'^^'^  ^^-'^  tie  sinj  eff;,'" 
TiV.TJr  A  ■  ^-  'i!"''^^'"  '''^^^'  °^  ^'^e'»  combined  with  one  or  more 
of  the  other  acids,  especially  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  for  the  purposes  set  l^X 

JOSEPH  W.  CARPENTER.    * 

No.  764S. — Improvement  in  Paprr  Filers 

rnrd'sLt's'^^are"^"?  't  7k''  "'^  '^''''''  '"^  '''''''  ^>-  ^'■''^'''  P^^^n^  «^tho 
I  niteu  Mat.'s,  are:— tirst.   The  arranirement  and  construrtion  after  the  man 

ner,  substantially  as  described,  of  a  box  or  receptacle  for  doc  une  s  Trul 
papers  having  a  hd  fitting  loosely  within  it,  which  is  made  to  r  s  do  i 
*ipon  the  papers  by  a  spiral  or  other  suitable  spring  ^ 

Second.  The  rod  (c,)  or  its  equivalent  attached  to  the  lid,  and  mo^  inL^  m 
he  guule  shts  or  apertures  (d.)  in  the  sides  of  the  box,  the  sa  d  slitT  temfni? 
ng  in  a  notch  or  shoulder  (^,)  at  their  upper  extremities,  for  tl.e  r  "  "^^^^ 
and  retention  oi  il,e  rod  during  the  manipulatior*  and  examination  of  the  file 

W.  A.  COLLORD. 

^o.  1649.— Improvement  in  Grain  Harvesters. 

VVhat  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  is  the 

application  to  a  reapmg  and  mowing  machine,  of  two  sickles  Iwk^n  M^ether 

n  oppos.te    direction-s  as  set  forth  in  the  above  ..pecifH-at.on  an  1  .uToiXnv- 

ng  drawings,  so  as  M  throw  the  wei^^ht  of  the  moving  parts  upon  oppos"  e 

sides  of  the  centre  of  the  crank  or  bit,  for  the  purposes  seJ  forth.  ^^ 

EBENEZER  J)ANFORD. 

No.  ledO.-^Improvfment  /;?  India  Rubbrr  Hose. 
What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and    .lesire  to  secure  by  letters  patent    is 
U^e  making  of  flexible  hose  or  pipe,  by  combining  India  nibber  leaThe    whh 
tube  of  rubber  substantially  as  herein  described,  the  whole  hemrun  ed 
formmg  one  solid  tube,  making  a  stronir  durable  and  Apx ih  !  v      ^    .         .' 
as  a  substitute  for  leather,  andUr  sin^Lr  ;;e^fo^le"onl^^^^^^^ 
/  HORACE  H.  JMV. 

RICHARD  McMl'LLtlV. 

No.  7651. — hnprot^ement  in  the  Plough  Clevis. 
What  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  .'^ecure  by  letters  natpnt    i«  ^«  ,«..i  • 
a  de™  w  th  teeU,  or  prominences,  an.l  cavi.io',  on  If  ™  1 '  .X;    "f 
««ket,  matching  w,,h  corresponding  depression,  or  cviues,  »„d  elevation^ 
on  the  surface  ot  a  moveable  bar,  thnt  the  bar  and  socket  when  "ft  toother 
by  a  screw  or  other  ,.q,nval,.nt  faMenlBK  in  the  reonired  nosh^^„    ,n„     I. 
numerous  bearings,  and  be  wholly  prevented  from  eX  si Zro'rreToi >■?;,"; 
;:r:L"Lfe~er'-"'  '--'-^  "-  continu,tyo.  „.aternror;h:,t;i;:; 

a  serte   of  teeth,  or  o.  cntcal  pomts  on  a  moveable  dens  bar  io  a  Jiu.ted    1 
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No.  7652. — Improvement  in  Printing  Mac'tinev. 
What  I  claim  as  ray  invention,  and  desire  to  secare  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
mode  of  representing  letters,  and  the  sounds  of  letters,  by  means  of  characters 
made  by  changes  wrought  upon  a  less  number  o  moveable  type,  than  the 
number  of  letters  or  sounds  of  letters  represented.  The  type  bfeing  made 
upon,  or  attached  to  the  bottom  of  wires  or  rods,  which  are  worked  by  keys 
at  or  near  the  topXsubstantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

^\  JOHN  B.  FAIRBANK. 

I 

No.  7653. — Improt&nent  m   Corn  Shellers. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
device  herein  described,  for  twisting  and  forcing  the  eai-s  of  corn,  between 
sprine  shelling  plates,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

j  SAM'L  L.  GRAVES. 

No.  7654. — Improved  Tool  for  Formine^  Plaster  Cornices  and  Mouldings. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
arrano'ing  a  former,  for  making  mouldings  upon  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  a 
room,  upon  the  diagonal  of  a  square  frame,  and  making  an  angle  of  forty-five 
decTees  with  each  side  of  said  square,  for  the  purpose  and  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed. I       SYLVESTER  GROESBEECK. 

No.  7655. — Improvement  in  Daguerreotype  Plate  Holder. 
What  I  ckim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
daguerreotype  plate  holder,  constructed  substantially  as  herein  described,  of  a 
block  with  a  spring  edge,  by  which  the  plate  is  secured  to  it. 

j  GEORGE  MALLORY. 

No.  7656. — Improvement  in  Spring  Beams  to  Ploiighs. 
What  I  claim  as  ray  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  adjustable  spring  bar,  interposed  sbetween  the  point  of  draft  and  the  frame 
of  the  plough,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth. 

J     \  WILLIAM  xMORRISON 

No.  7657, — Improved  Roadway  for  Rail  Cars  and  ordinary  Vehicles. 

"^'hat  I  claiia  as 'my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  metliod,  substantially  as  herein  described,  of  making  rails  for  the  road- 
ways of  streets,  &c.,  by  corabininpj  with  the  rails  on  which  flanched  car  wheels 
run,  outer  faces  of  sufficient  breadth  for  the  wheels  of  common  carriages  to 
run,  made  curved  or  inclined  from  tlie  top  of  the  rail,  substantially  as  de- 
scribed. 

And  in  combination  therewith,  I  also  claim,  making  wide  faces  on  the  in- 
side of  the  rails,  substantially  as  described,  for  the  wheels  of  common  carria<rcs 
to  run  on,  as  described.  .       j  JORDON  L.  MOTT. 

No,  7658. — Improvement  in  Cast  Iron  Car  Wheels. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
a  cast  iron  wheel  in  one  piece,  having  the  rim  connected  to  the  hub  by 
two  plates  joined  together  at  intervals,  at  points  as  small  as  may  be,  and 
nearly  equidistant  from  the  rim  and  hub,  s;iid  plates  being  of  such  form,  ttfat 
each  section  by  the  plane  of  the  axes,  passing  through  tlie  points  of  union, 
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simiLir  section  between  Ue  points  of  m  iln  .K  n  i^'"  "i^'^  '""^'  ^'^  ^ 
bending  towards  each  ether  and  foinLr  h  '  >  /T''  ^'^  '^''''^  ^^"^^ 
edges  of  the  rim  •   and  Tr  r^l.l        ^  !■    ^  ^^  ^"""^^  °^  ^^  ^"'iJ   hub  with  the 

of  ihe  ,.„  pa".',  ^hir  X:  rs  ^birs  ^rji  t  '^"''■'^"•■  ""- 

•  other  at  thtir  ends.     The  whole  bein"  r!.nl,      .    .  ""V"''''''"  """"'  >"  f'-«-li 
ner  and  for  the  ohjeC.  herdntt  forth         ''"''"''  ^"''^'^'i^l'.v  in  the  tnan- 

BENJAMI.N  SEVERSON. 

marhtl^  t^r^.^^iXZ'::^!^^^'^":  ".V '-.ers  patent,  .  the 
tlie  hook  y,  the  plyt-r  w   ^J  nJ^!^^i  ^^''  ''"^ ''   ^^*^  combinations  of 

gether,  subWantialV;:;!":^!;::;!''  ''  "  ^'"^^^"^^^^  ^'^^  -^^^'  to  operate  to- 

JOHN  RATCHELDER 

patentis  cl^S  "mng  Z^:^^  ^"'l'^^^^^  [^  ^^^^  ^>-  '^^^-s 
depressed,  to  receive  aL  "upp.rt  or  S  ^K  ^"  ''  "'  l^'^'  "'""  ^'"^'^^'^  ^"^ 
manner,  substantially  as  hererdeLrS  """'  "''^  ''  ^'^'''''  ^^™  '" 

loop^i'o'  ptdtS-s^rSrld^^  T'""  ^"  ^^-^'  ^-  --ing 

of  stopping  the  loom  whenever  a  wirpf    l     .   '^^"^  °"  '''"■^''  *^"^  '^^  P^^-pose 
the  manneF  described.  "^^  ^^'''  ^°  ^  introduced,  substantially  in 

E.  B.  BIGELOW. 

No.  1GQ\.-^ Improvement  in  Processes  for  H.a    •       r-  , , 
Whaf  T  «i«-  ,  ^ '^''^^sses  jor  Krfimng  Gold. 

^itnc  ac.d,  or  both  nitric  and  murillic  arSl  ?^   i    >>  ''*5"'"»  "  *>>■  <'<^"'l''pinff 

"rir  rzrr-  -'  <^^^'^^^^^^"'"' ''"''-'" '-  *' 

romov;ing-therefi.on,  the  -^Srchtelttt^rcfr?!:'  '""  '''  ^°'""""'  »"'' 

ver,  sot  tlftlVl:i!ZZlilfr/J'''''''  ^'"''•■-"-<  'h-  -e  o,  .il. 
of -Uver  and  of  other  insoluble  fhkridi*J,?''»'''  ='"''■''  ^""'""f  chloride 
upon  those  insoluble  ehlorides  in  the  s'»2  „  .''''''"'•''■•'•'''e  "'^"l"''  P"l'l 
solution  is  effected;  md  afterwaris  dL  I  "^"^  ""^out  transfer,  after  the 
the  gold,  or  reducing  the  Sute  c  1  il"^  ■k'''' '"^^ 
yay,  and  dissolving  Sut  the  meHls  fro  ,h  ,°.  ""f,  '"'■"'"'''  ''-"  '"  "><>  wet 
fore  described.     fiSt  I  do  noT cll^^  d   „*'  ^°^'''  ■""  ',"  '^"  '"""""  h'reinbe- 

"Fo''ul°'^  r"  r-  l""^"  1-S"^  ""  ""•  ""  "  '''"'  ""•'" 

wooden  -s:is."?:ichLTL"Iade  or'^,'''  ''  ''■^«'-"«  ■'"<'>"'  ^^•"'>  ■" 
extent  of  the  operation.  ">  ''""■^"stons,  corres-ponding  to  the 

inSa.  diS,  ttoThrsXnSs'  f„'"-'t  '"^  """^  '"^  «'""■  '^^^  ^'- 
described.  ^°^  i'quids,  all  in  the  majiner  as  herein  before 

JAS.  C.  BOOTH. 
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No.  HjQ2.—Imprcn-ement  in  Grain  denning  Machines. 
What  I  claim   as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  tke 
combination  of  the  revolving  slotted  holUnv  barrel  (B,)  with  the  toothed  wheels 
(F   F,)  the  same  being  arranged  and  operated,  substantially  in  tlie  manner 
and  fo;  the  purpose  herein  set  forth.  ^^^    ^^    BOWERS. 

I  » 

No.  im^.— Improvement  in  ^f^rflinest  for  Fumieniing  Plants. 

I  claim  the  combination  in  apparatus  or  instruments,  for  fumigating  purposes, 
of  a  destroying  magaeine  containing  the  fumigating  or  obnoxious  substance, 
with  a  cylinder  and  exhausting  fan  or  wheel,  whereby  the  smoke  is  drawn  in 
at  one  part  of  the  cylinder,  and  driven  out  at  another,  and  whereby,  also  Uic 
atmospheric  air,  necessary  for  the  combustion  of  the  substance,  is  drawn  into 

it  i)y  the  said  fan  or  wheel,  both  as  before  described.  ,,„r..,TXT 

\  -^  1      }  D.  S.  BROWN. 

No.  76G4. — Improvement  in  Mnchims  for  mnkiiig  Rapes. 
What  therefore  I  claim  as  my  improvement,  is  to  support  the  frame  E,  of 
the  gears  and  strand  spindles,  on  the  main  laying  shaft  alone,  and  combining 
with  the  said  frame  E,  anil  the  main  frame  of  the  machine,  the  lever  L,  or 
suitable  machinery,  whereby  the  said  Irame  E,  of  the  gears  and  strand  spin- 
dles may  be  cither  clainj)ed  to  the  main  frame,  or  so  fastened,  as  to  be  pre- 
vented from  revolving,  while  the  nuiin  layinoj  shafi  and  strand  spmdles  are  in 
revolution  on  their  respective  axes,  or  be  undamped,  or  unfastened  therefrom, 
as  occasion  may  require,  and  for  the  purpose  of  enablmg  the  strands  to  be  laid 
or  twisted  together,  without  previous  removal  from  their  spmdles,  as  hereto- 
fore practised,  and  above  described.  HENRY  E\  ANS. 

No.  7665. — Improvement  in  Stop  rnotion  of  Looms. 
What  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  manner 
herein  described,  of  securing  the  moveable  reed  bar  and  reed,  while  the  hUing 
IS  being  put  in,  and  releasing  them  after  the  filling  is  completed,  by  the  com; 
bination  of  the  levers  G,  G,  having  arms  d,  J\  and  snecks  e,  e,  and  the  sprmgs 
\  A,  and  H,  the  whole  being  arranged  and  operated  in  the  "gamier,  substan- 
tially as  herein  set  forth.  *  ELIJAH  HALL. 

I  • 

No.  7666.— Wrot-ewCTii  in  ike  construction  of  Thrashing  Machines. 

What  I  Claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
thrashing  cylinders,  constructed  of  fast  and  loose  sections,  the  fast  sections  ot 
one  cylinder  being  opposite  the  loot^e  sections  of  another,  ^^^stantia  ly  as  herem 
settonh.  D.W.HARRIS. 

No.  1661  .—  Imprvve.m/!nt  in  Burning  Fluids. 
What  I  claim  as  mv  iuvention,  and  (U-ire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  compounding  rosin  an-l  the  e<^ential  oil  of  vegetables  or  gr.in,  (when  the 
same  is  nrrduced  by  distillation  ctf  whiskey  or  alcoholic  liquors,  ar.l  thereby 
becom."  a  refuve  artule,)  lor  the  purpose  of  nukiH-  a  material  from  ^^hK•h  to 
nnke  gas  ;  also  f.,r  a  burning  llui.l,  as  set  fnrth  herein,  whether  compounded, 
in  the  precise  proportional.-  quantities  set  furth  or  other  quantities  which  will 
produce,  s.  Ostantially  the  same  result,  all  of  which  i\[\'|i^  ^S^'IT'I^^.^J^:'"-      ' 
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No.  166S. — Imjtrov'mcnt  in  Mc-'hinrry  for  (Irmcinn;  Ilrmf}  etndpoiiln^  its 

Fibres. 

W^hat  I  cbiim  2«?  my  invention,  :.i)]  desire  to  scr:;re  hv  !v'ttcrs  mtont,  is  the 
employment  nftv/o  >et>  rf  hcildin;^  ."^nd  drnwinc  roller^;,  subsrfanti-.dlr  as  herein 
specified,  in  couibinition  with  a  rotating  i-am,  ('T  eam^;,)  cr  the  equnaknt 
thereof,  for  each  »--Il\  er,  in  the  m:;niar  ;.nJ  tor  Lhc  j)urpo>c,  sidyslanlially  as 
described-  (j.  S.  LEAVIT'l'. 

No.  IGCO. — Lnprovement  in  Casting  Slcrtott/pc  PLUcs. 

What  I  claim  a.s  my  invention,  and  cle--:re  to  sec'Are  by  letters  patent,  w 
tto  employment  of  the  dipper,  ooiistr!. (-led  substaniialiy  as  described,  in  the 
vertical  ca5:ti:jg  of  !■te^eot^'^)e  p!:itr'-,  i;i  the  mnnncr  herein  set  forth. 

JASON  M.  MAHAN. 

•! 

No.  7670. — Process  of  reducing  dold  Bullion. 

What  I  particulr.rly  clairn  r's  ;:iv  i:ivention  and  discoverv,  ar>l  desire  to  se- 
cure  by  letters  patei;t,  fiS  a  new  aui  u<ei\il  improxtmcnt  in  the  art  of  refining 
gold  Iwllion,  is — 

Fir<t.  The  reduclior  of  ar^'irilifero-js  ;;nd  other  jrold  bullion,  as  a  prepa- 
ratory process  in  the  art  of  refiuini,'  thereof,  into  a  j^fulverulent  or  sponjry  state, 
or  a  disintegratcf!  mnjecular  condition,  by  the  means  particularly  of  fusion 
therewith,  and  the  subsequent  removal  by  acids  therefrom,  of  zinc  or  other 
metal,  baser  than  silver,  which  will  produce  the  dc'^ired  effect,  for  the  purpose 
•f  then  separating  by  acids  from  such  gold  bullion,  tlie  silver  and  other  impu- 
rities which  it  may  contain,  without  quartation  with  silver,  or  any  intermedi- 
ate process,  in  order  to  fit  the  gold  for  coina«r!-  and  other  uses. 

Secondly.  /  also  cl.dm,  in  addition  to  tlie  abov«' processes,  the  pulveriviing 
by  grinding,  crushiriL'',  or  percussion,  of  gold  bullion,  rendered  brittle  by  union 
with  lead,  solder,  or  oUier  like  base  uielal,  for  the  purj>ose  set  forth  in  the  sp«- 
ciHcation.  i  RICHARD  S.  McCULLOH. 

5o.  7671. — Improvement  iji  removifitr  FJeiiricityfrom  Wool  in  tlie  process  of 

Manxfaffure. 

I  claim  as  my  improvement,  in  th«"  manufacture  of  wool,  the  removal  of 
electricity   from  its  fibres,  substantially    in   the   manner  and  for  the  purpose 
herein  set  forth,  but  irrespective  of  the  form,  arrangement,  or  construction  of 
the  apparatus  by  which  such  removal  of  electricity  is  effected. 

'  JOSEPH  mp:tcalp. 


No.  7672. — Improvrnvnt  in  Heating  Elevated  Ovens. 

What  I  claim  nx  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  Is  the  arrange- 
ment and  combination  of  revertible  fluea  in  elevated  ovens  of  cook  stoves,  in 
the  auinncrjind  for  the  purpose  herein  described  and  represented. 

P.  A.  PALMER. 

No.  7673. — Improvements  in  Machinery  for  Fulling  Cloth. 

What   we  elaim  as   our  invention,  and  ilesire  to  have  secured  to  the  sard 

Charles  A.  Read  by  l^ttcs  j^?tent,  is  the  above  riescribcd  mode  of  fulling  fabri/« 

fcy  means  of  tooJied  cyUnders,  by  power  machinery,  the  fabric  being  fed  be- 

;w©ea  tl>e  fulling  tooth»xl  cylinders  by  ujeans  of  f«cdiuij  roilcr^,  through  gui' 

16 
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wiiii  suill.  :eiit  Mpulity  to  prevent  all  Ftram  upon  tbe  fabric,  and  at  thevsajar 
t'uwc  to  sap;>!y  the  I'liHini^  cvli:j;!crs  wliich  rerrive  the  fnhnf:,  full  it,  iind  then 
puss  it  (ii^t  uelw^vn  two  clciiaini]^  rollcis,  wkicli  receive  it  t'rnin  the  iullin'^  cy- 
linders, prepared  for  ether  pro(e5;scs.  The  movements  of  the  several  part.-  of 
the  nirichiue  being  produced  by  a  co;iibinat:on  and  adjustment  of  nieeiianis^T), 
similar  ti;  that  heicin  described  and  iepre.sentcd,  or  any  oilier  which  may  b^: 
suh.it..nU:dly  tlie  :,:ime,  and  by  vvhicli  analogous  results  may  be  produced. 

CHARLKS  A.  READ. 

THOMAS  COTTER. 

No.  7674. — Improvement  in  JVaier  WhecU. 
What  I  cbiim  therefore  as  ray  invention,  and  desire  to  .^ecure  by  letters  pa- 
tent, is  making  the  discbarge  aperture  of  the  shutes  moveable,  rslatively  to  the 
axis  of  the  wheel,  or  the  axi.s  of  the  ^Thcel  moveable,  relatively  to  the  aperture 
of  Ifie  rhute,  substantially  as  described,  for  the  purpose  of  varying  the  eti'eclive 
cf!ai!;eter  of  the  wheel,  and  thereby  increasing  or  decreasing  the  velncitv  thereof, 
sub.>t.;ntially  as  described.  '  j  TI  MOTH  i^   ROSE. 

No.  7G75. —  Irnpfoved  Machine  for  Foinning  and  Charging  Percvssicn  Cups. 

What  I  cldim  rs  new  tJierein,  and  which  I  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  ii — 

First.  'I'he  combination  of  the  several  motions  given  to  the  sheet  of  metal, 
by  which  it  is  presented  to  the  cutting  punch  by  an  intermittent  motion  from 
right  to  left,  and  vice  versa,  and  when  the  edgeij  are  reached,  reversing  the 
direction,  and  at  tlie  same  time  advancing  ihe  sheet  so  that  tiic  blanks  are 
punched  in  succcs.sive  rows  across  the  i-heet,  substantially  as  set  tbrth. 

Second.  1  claim  liie  chisel  (o,)  ni')ving  witii  the  punch  stock  (c,)  by 
which  the  perforated  sheet  is  cut  into  strips.',  for  removing  it  piecemeal  Irom 
the  machine,  substantially  as  described. 

Third;  I  claim  giving  such  a  form  to  the  slots  of  the  carrying  plate  Uiat 
the  cups  when  lifted  from  the  shaping  ^lie,  are  caught  by  them' and  taken  on, 
subslairtially  as  described.  | 

Fourth.  I  claim  in  combination  with  the  slots  of  the  carrying  plate,  the 
conducting  groove,  by  which  the  caps  are  guided  tran.sverselv  in  the  slots,' and 
made  to  present  themselves  accurately  tinder  the  charger  and  polisher,  cud  to 
drop  out  when  completed,  tlirough  the  holes  (16,)  at  the  end  of  the  slots,  sub- 
stantially as  described. 

FiUh.  I  claim  operating  the  cap  holder  (33,)  and  the  revolving  polishtT 
or  i>ressing  punch  (31,)  by  a  single  cam  in  connection  with  die  strong  ami 
weak  springs  (36  and  37,)  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  i)urno.se« 
set  forth.  -  ■*      ' 

Lastly.  1  claiai  the  combination  in  one  automatic  machine  of  tlie  severr.l 
processes,  by  which  the  percuysion  caps  are  cut  out  of  t  sheet,  shaped,  charge  ti, 
and  the  charge  polished  down,  subsUnlially  in  the  manner  described. 

I  GEORGE   WKHIHT. 

^  I 

No.  7676. —  ImprGvnnfnt  in  Wrouj^ht  Irmi  Ccr  WhpcJs. 

Wliat  I  claim,  is  the  combination  of  a  rim  E,  with  arm*,  D,  at  the  ends  of 
tm-  spokes  C,  by  means  of  the  inner  flaagc  F,  ajid  bevel  E',  btiwecn  ih(  .'lange 
acd  opposite  side  of  the  hm. 


HERRICK  M\i?M, 


/ 
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No.  l^T,  .—Improvi^mfnf  in  Cotton  Stalk  Harr,- refers. 
What   I  claim   as   my  invention,  and  de.^irc  to  .ecure  bv  letters  patent,  i* 
the  comb.nati.n  oftwo  saw-teeth  wl.eels,  mih  the  frame,  and  *an,orle,!  thereby 
nndtlic    nanplar  pures  of  i;.n  for  discng.ginir  the  stalk.^^n  the  raannw 
herein  .et  lorth.  ST]:P1IEN   RuWKUMAN. 

No.  7678  —hn^-oved  Double  Jctiitg  Roeker  for  washing  Cold. 
Wliat  we  daim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  seci. re  by  letters  patent,  i, 
the  combination  of  the  moveable  pan  with  the  gold  washmg  rocker  so  ar- 
ranged and  operated,  as  to  give  to  the  pan  inside  of  tlu-  rocker,  a  double Vock- 
jna  or  viarating  motion,  sidtwise  and  endwise,  uubstantially  as  described  m 
this  speciiicatiofl.  ARNOLD  HUFFUM 

PHILIP  TilORP. 

No.  1679.~I.,:iproveniC7it  in  Mills /t  Cnndimr. 
What  I  claim  as  my  inv«.tion,  and  desire  to  secure  by  Utlurs  patent,  is  tke 
clas-t.c  cushion,  inserted  m  the  bottom  of  the  socket  of  th,  cock  Im  a<i,  suhstan- 
Ualiy  m  U\c  mamier  uiid  ior  the  purpose  herein  set  forth. 

W.  P.  ('(JLE.VIAX. 

No.  7eS0.~ fin^roremrnt  in  S7ides  for  Seed  Planter^ 
WTiat  I  claim  a5  new  therein,  and  vvhich  I  desire  to  secure  bvletters  patent.i. 
^e   combination    of  the  rev.r.mg  slide,  (k  and  /,)  with  each  othe.^  and   ie 
hoppc-r,  by  which  the  machmc  c.n   be  readily  adapted  to  .luTerent  v.n.ties  of 
pjii!itmg,  m  the  manner  and  lor  the  purposes  set  forth. 

ROBERT  J.  COLVTN. 

*"      No.  7681. — l7nprov(m:mt  in   Vcgeiabic  Cutters. 
W^hat  f  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  is  tke 
coiub.nat.on  of  the  double  edged  reciprocating  blade,  with  the  hopper  and  r^ 
■lovable  bars,  tor  slicing  vegetables,  substantially  as  herein  set  fortli. 

REUBEN   DANIELS. 

No.  76S2. — Iniprornnents  in  I^oms. 
I  claim  the  combination  of  the  stationary  circular  plate  d,  the  crgars  f  ^  k 
«.dMhe  circa  ar  b.>x  .,  wi.h  the  tubular' .hafl   H,^and   the    m.;'ir:hl'tf  Ihe 
same  being  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  tiie  rotations  of  the  cam  shaft  H   with- 
out any  such  exposure  o[  gears  as  is  customary  in  mo.t  other  looms,  ainl 
^h.ch  are  riot  only  often  productive  of  accidents  to  attendants  or  workmen 
but  often  destroy  or  injure  the  shuttles  when  thrown  out  of  die  lay,  by  thl 
actKin  of  tJie  pickers.  -'    ^ 

I  also  cla.ru  the  combination  of  raechani^m,  for  operating  the  harnesses,  when 
they  .re  constructed  substantially  as  spe<-itied,  the  said  combination  on.kstin! 
o.  the  supporting  or  radial  bars  r,  .,  y,  z,  of  the  harness  frames  M,  N,  the 
n.ckrr  Shalt  9,  and  tubular  shaft  ^  ;•  .nn  r,  and  its  pn,  or  stud,  which  ei^ter^ 
he  groove  ot  Uk-  cam  ^.,  and  the  eMd.es.s  chain  aS  and  fixed  pulleys  a^,  V 
^le  whoe  being  apph,  d   togcli...   and  made  to  operate,  essentially  as  ab^ve 

I  ;dso  f.hum  the  mode  of  constnicting  each  cf  the  harness  frame*  vi/ •  of 
a  con..,.-.at,on  ot  a  b.ii  and  ti.: cad  carru-.-^  a.  appiuxi  toc^elhcfr,  and  made  to 
op.   .uc,  in  ihc  iaHir.jr  ?is  above  described. 


I 
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I  also  claia;  the  combinatio-n  of  an  endless  belt  </,  or  rf',  and  its  projection 
or  picker/',  N^ith  each  shuttk-  box  art'l  it^  picker  stafl',  so  as  to  constitute  the 
floor  or  bottom  of  the  ^^hutlle  box,  and  operate,  and  be  operated  in  manner  as 
described.  This  mode  of  constructing  the  shuttle  hex,  in  consequence  of  the 
belt  raovin{^  with  the  shuttle,  reduces  ihc  friction  of  the  shuttle  in  its  passage 
out  of  the  box. 

I  also  claim  the  combination  of  niecdianirra,  for  operating  each  picker  staff, 
the  same  consisting  of  the  cord  and  pulley  attached  to  it,  and  the  main  frame, 
the  sjuing  of  the  foot  of  the  picker  sUif!",  Uie  spring  latch  on  the  lay,  and  the 
discharging  cam  or  plane  affixed  to  one  of  the  harness  frames,  the  wholttbcino- 
as  above  described.  ° 

I  also  claim  the  above  described  mode  of  making  the  race  beam,  viz:  with 
rlevationi  of  plates  j/,  x\  x',  to  extend  ab.)ve  it,  and  bf-tween  and  above  the 
lower  v.-arp  threads,  and  so  as  to  coastit-ite  a  support  for  the  shuttle,  in  its 
pssagr?  over  the  race  beam,  the  si;ra<.'  enabling  me  to  protect  the  yarns  from 
iiijiiry  from  the  shuttle,  and  to  run  the  loom  at  a  greater  velocity  than  it  would 
be  safe  to  operate  it  with  a  race  be?.m.  constructed  in  the  ordinary  mafiner. 

IIALVOR  HALVORSON.    • 
No.  7683. —  Improvrmfnt  in  Rirc  Hnrvcder^. 

WTiat  r  claim  as  my  invention,  and  for  wliich  f  desire  to  secure  letters  patent, 
is  the  apjilication  of  the  vertical  bhuh'  \\  and  wing  aitached  to  eitJier,  or  both 
sides  of  a  beam  A,  and  their  couibinution  with  each  other,  and  the  other  parte 
of  thi*  raachine'nmoing  by  hand  or  hor.ve  power.  J.  J.   HERNDON. 

No.  7684. — l7tprrn'4tmrnt  in    Saig    Gates. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secu|e  by  letters  patent,  is  raia- 
rng  and  lowering  the  saw,  for  the  purpose  of  using  the  Vholo  ruttiiK'-  piart  of 
*^^'^^"^P'  ,  j  OLIVKR  B.  .?UDD. 

No.  7GH.'5. — Imjtrwenrnl  in  Dash  Bixird^  for  Cirn'agrt. 
I  Haim  the  arrantrement  of  th(  Yrinch  shaped  hand  and  foot  lever  (A,  A,) 
in  combination  with,  and  the  attacliingthe  same  to  a  jointed  moving  dash  fr'am'e 
n,  n,  n,  n,  tojj^ether  also  with  the  attaciiing  of  saiirjointed  jiio\ing(lash  frame 
to  the  nmning  {^(ar  part  of  the  v«liic!».  in.st.nul  of  to  the  body-  {)art  of  the  ve- 
hide,  as  ia;  usuah         )  |  LFAVIS    Ll?P'l'ON. 

No.  76.sb'.— r'tff  (/  RQ.xr.  Oil  in  Pnni'Ts'  Jruk. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
employment  of  ro:*in  oil  ^  the  mauiuacture  of  printing  ink,  subs^antiidly  as 
herein  set  forth.  MOSHS  M.  MATHEWS. 

No.  76^7. —  Iinprovem'vts  i,i    Wcnvn-..'  Shutfl'S. 
.What  we  claivn,  and  wish  to  secure  I'V  letters  patent,  is — 
First.     The  ^combination   and  arraiigeiuont  of  friction  levers   in   weavers' 
shuttles,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  lever  shall  be  allowed  to  vibrale  toward*, 
and  from  the  Lobbin,  for  the  purp<i>e  of  pro(!u(  ing  ,i  more  even  ton^ion,  Bub- 
stantiaJly  as  herein  deseribed. 

Second.     Tht  combination  and  arning.in'iit  of  a  >pring  and  cam  surface 
upon  the  friction  l.'ver,  in  order  that  as  t!ic  irif  liM.,  hv.  .■  is  raised  i'rorn  its  scat 
the  compreii.-:;o.i  »ji«_)  Wc  ruade  ui":e  or  !.•.-■-■.  .is  il. '-irr:;,  subs;  ^.nti..!l\  i.s  hdtia 
dusoribtd.  .'()S!:ph  .AIILNCS. 

Wn  l.IAM  MKiL'v'LAXD. 
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No.  1t6S8.~ Improved  Auger  Handle. 
Wliat  I  claim  herein  as  new,  and  oi  mj  invention,  and  desire  to  secnre  Lv 
ietters  patent,  ,s  .oeuring  au-ers  and  other  tools,  in  th:ir  handle.,  by  means 
of  a  tube  attached  to  the  inner  half  of  one  part,  and  an  eccentric  attached  to 
the  injur  half  of  the  other  part  of  the  handle,  the  eccentric  part  passing  into 
the  tube,  and  the  eccent-i.  fitting  into  the  dovetailed  grooved  slot  of  Ihe  shank 
substantially  as  herem  described.  GKLSTOX  SANJ»FOR]).    ' 

No.  ':&^d.~linpr.vemcnt  in  Spring  Callipers. 

What  T  claim   as  my  improvement,  and  wish   io  t^cure  bv  letters  patent    is 

the  circu.ar  spring  enclosed  within   the  hollow  head,  resting  on  the  pivot'oa 

iv'hich  the  two  parts  turn,  and  acting  on  the  two  parts  (or  shanks,)  ihrowm^ 

Uiem  GUI  ward  against  the  nut  on  the  cross  bar.  ^ 

WxM.   M.  SMITH. 

No.  7G90.- — Improvement  in   Grain  Driers. 
\VTiat  I  claim  as  new  in  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  bv  letters  patent 
A  A  "^'T^^'^^f^'  ^^'l*"^^  eonsisting  of  the  wheels  II,  H,  and  the  bars  I,  I,  pro- 
vided with  arras  /»,  A,  carrying  scrapers  i,  i,  in  ccmbirHtion  with  ti.e  treuUs 
JJ,D    arranged  one  above  another,  in  the  manner  sub.>taatially  as   herein  set 
torth,  for  the  purpose  of  dicing  meal,  grain,  Lc. 

CIIAS.  S.  SNTiD. 

No.  7G9l.—ImproveT7wnt  in   Consti-uction  of  Endless  Aprons  in    Thrashing 

Machines  and  Grain  Cleaners. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
n^ethod  of  construct.ng  the  closed  metallic  apron  C,  for 'separating  grain,  in 
the  manner  described.  ASHLEY  TWWXSENd! 

.!  No.  169-2. —f^ii^roved  Door  Spring. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  door  spring,  consisting  essentially  of  a  spring,  jointed  lever,  strap,  ^d 
curved  tra<k,  the  latter  being  of  the  form  herein  descr.l,ed,  to  conirol  th^  nc- 
tion  of  the  spring,  and  the  several  parts,  together  with  the  door  and  the  door 
frame,  being  arranged  with  respect  to  each  other,  substnnti.dlv  as  herem  de- 
*^^'^'''^'  AMOS   WKSCOTT. 

No.  7f)93. — Improvctnerti  in  Straw  Cutters. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  bv  letters  patent,  k  if  c- 
combination  of  the  moving  cleansing  bar  (>,)  with  the  "st^itionaiv  bla<k'  {(  ) 
substantially  m  the  manner  and  tor  tlie  purposes  herein  set  forth  ' 

I  also  claim  tlie  treaclles  (E,  E,)  constructed  and  arranged  substant.alJy  hs 
herein  set  lorth,  m  combinatum  wuh  the  cutter  gate.  ^ 

"^  ISAAC  WOODWARD. 

No.  169i.~lmpravements  in  Shanks  of  Hay  Forks. 

What  I  claim    as  my  invention,  and   desire   to  secure  by  letters  patent,  i% 

the  construrfing  the  hay,  straw  and  manure  forks  with  two  or  more  line,   m 

a  separate  manner,  and  confined  in  a  socket,  as  set  forth  in  the   above  sp;ci- 

tcation  aiid  drawings,  or  otherwise,  stb.unt*.-dJy  th.  .aine,  m  a  way  and  ma*. 
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ner  so  tliat  either  of  the  ti'^es  can  be  taken  out  of  the  socket,  and  another  pot 
in  ha  place,  if  necessary.  i 

I  DAYW  ANTHONY,  Sen. 

No.  7695. —  G>rivpourulfor  Iinpnriing  a  Glcss  to  Clothes. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  k 
the  within  described  compound  of  stiaric  aci<!,  white  wax,  spermaceti,  and 
quick  lime,  prepared  a.s  fully  s«.H  forth. 

I  WM.  D.  BEAUMONT. 

I  I 

No.  7G9G. — Improver,ient  tri  Presses  for  Copying  Letters. 

"What  I  claim  thjerein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
manner  in  which  I  have  arranged  ami  romhined  the  two  plates,  or  platens  A 
uid  B,  with  the  two  Icver>  K,  K,  and  with  the  steel  sprinir  C,  C,  as  set  forth,' 
the  two  plates  bcinj^^  made  to  approach  each  other  by  die  drawing  apart  of  the 
levers  H,  K  ;  the  two  bolts  I),  D,  that  rue  opemted  on  by  said  levers,  pass- 
ing tkrough  the  outer  ends  of  the  sprinir  C,  wiiich  is  curved,  and  operates  oa 
the  curved  bottom  of  the  plate  B",  u\  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  set 
forth.  (    .''l  I  ^^^-  BURNHAM. 

No.  7697. — Improvement  in  Hay  Forks. 
What  I  claim  as  new  in  my  invention,  and  d  sire  to  secure  by  Jettcr.s  patent, 
is  the  manner,  .'ubstantially  as  herein  described,  of  formiiii,^  the  tines  c,  c,  and 
filling  them  in  the  stock  or  handle,  so  that  they  can  be  secured  in  the  stock  or 
handle,  either  by  the  wedge  shank  rf,  of  the  centre  tine  I),  or  by  a  detached 
"vredge  d,  of  similar  form,  and  the  pin  h,  so  as  to  make  either  a  two  lined  or  a 
three  tinod  fork.  , 

ALINZOR  CLARK. 

No.  7698.  —  Tmproiffment  in  '^eed  Plnvtprs. 
What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  h.tters  patent,  is — First.  The  slidii>g 
link  (x,)  in  combination  with  the  lever  (K,)  the  catch  (S,)  for  working  the 
seeding  apparatus  by  the  draught  of  the  team,  as  set  forth. 
^  Second.  I  clarra  stoppiitg  the  feeding,  h\  .-^iai  kcning  the  bands,  and  the 
sinaultaneous  elevation  of  the  shoveit;,  by  the  draught  of  the  team,  substan- 
Waliy  as  set  forth.  i        j 

I  DAVID  EBERLY. 

No.  7699. — Improved  Seeding  AppamtiLS  for  a  Seed  Planter. 

What"!  claim  as  my  in^•ention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  it? 
the  ratchet  shaped  vertically  revolving  feeding  wheels,  arranged  and  operated 
in  the  manner  and  for  the  |)uqioses  herein  i.et  ibrth. 

j  .  G.  S.  GARDNER.    * 

No.  77t}0. — J.aprovmient  in  Mou7ilini^  the  Cullers  of  n  .Monincr  Machine. 

Wliat  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  dosirr  l<»  scrure  bv  letters  patent,  is 
the  melliod  of  constructing  a  revolving  grass  or  tr-'ain  (  utter,  so  as  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  varyins^  surface  of  tlie  gruuud,  by  LK'ans  of  han^'ing  it  by  a  uni- 
versal joint  on  the  eiid  of  a  skaft,  adju^iUible  vertically,  s»:bstantialjy  as  hereio 
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ffo.'J'^Ol.—frrprorfemerUinAfacM'neri/forDoubftngmul  Tnn'stim^.  Yarn. 
What  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  ]etter<  p-tem  is  the 
rtop  wires,  so  constructed  and  connected  with  the  head  of  Lhe  spindh-  and 
wuh  the  strands  oi  the  yarn,  that  whenever  an^  '^f  the  latter  are  broken  or 
run  out,  the  stop  wires  shall  move  :uid  effect  the  di>c>uinecti(ui  of  die  niacliMi-ry 
from  tho  moving  power,  thereby  stopping  it,  sub>t.-mi:allv  as  herein  ,>et  Icuth. 

MOSKS   HEY. 

No.  1102.~linpr(n}ed  Kettle  for  Ma7vfy  'wn/?;:  Cor.    'ts. 
What  I  claim  as   my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure   by  letters   patent    is 
the  iraprovoment  m    mnnuf.xture   of  comlits,  bv  apparatus   constructed  upon 
ino  pnm-iple  herem  set  forth,  and  con.-.isting   CL^entially  of  a   poii   moved  by 
mir.;;nr.-y,  as  herein  de^rnrjed.  '    W'^^f.   H.    HOLT 

No.  7703. — Improvevyent  ir  Gnsomf^tcrs. 

I  claim  the  introduction  of  the  secondary-  shaf:,  coi^nc  tin--  bv  means  of  a 
wheel  aH(l  pi.-won,  with  the  drum  shaft  ia  the  inu  rior  of  the  metr'e  case 

Secondly.  Thi  arrai;gement,  substantially  as  sh-.vn,  by  wIimIi  the  gps  is 
passed  at  M;:ee  into  th.-  inte.Hor  of  the  drum,  and  removing  the  jiressurc from 
the  chazabcr  m  which  i*  the  valve  float,  or  bv  wliatevei  n^eans  :hi.  eflfect  is 
produced^  '  T.  W.  EANE. 

No.  l^O-i.— Improved  Eaves  TVotigh  and  Gutter  Mar hine. 
Vv'hat  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  which  I  desire  to  secure  bv  letters  pa- 
tent,  is  the  grooved  moveable  rib  (..',)  locking  down  to  the  mandrel,  for  the 
purpose  of  h..ldin^r  the  beaded  ed^^es  of  the  sheets  wliile  bondin^r  and  .suldex- 
lug,  amlnsmg,  to  allow  of  mserting  and  re.en-.in::  the  work,  sub.lantiallv  as 
described.  ^ 

I  also  claim,  in  combination  with  the  revolving  mandrel,  the  i.iece  (c.)  .us- 
peuded  ,,n  the  journals  of  the  mandrel,  and  re.nng  when  required,  on  the 
le.l-e  (a  ,)  substantiallj  m  the  manner  rnd  for  the  purpo-^es  desciihed. 

JOHN  LEE. 

No.  7705. — Gr':i:i  and  .Maize  Il-nvesicr. 
VVI  at  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secar.'  by  '  iters  p,,!en1,  is  the 
we  of  th.e  revolvmg  .shaft  D,  in  Combination  with   a  system  of  lingers,  teeth, 
or  knives,  arranrvd  on  the  shnft,  as  described,  -^n.l  fur\he  purp.se   herein  sei 
hwlh,  not  coniinmg  mysdf  to  any  particular  .>ize,  »hape,  or  curva'ure 

ED.MIND  QriNCY. 

No.  lHJC—hiprot-ed  Vulcanized  India  Rubber  Sprir'^. 
What  I  claim  as  my  mve:.ti«u.  and  desire  to  c,cure  by  lettt  rs  pat^-nt  i/ 
the  employment  ol  a  ring  or  nmrs,  or  disks,  maJ.  A  anv  of  the  .-.reparations 
of  caoufchouc  known  under  the  various  appellations  of  metaliie  or  vulcanized 
rubber,  as  a  substitute  t<,r  met..!  or  other  kinds  of  springs,  heretofore  known 
and  used,  when  such  rmn;  t  nnffs.  or  disk  or  di^ks,  or  the  ecjuivaients  there- 
r^aie  applied  mrna.K.er  substantially  as  herein  des<ribed,  in  ...mbmatian 
w.thasene.s  of  s6hd  disks  or  pL.tes,  or  their  e,piiv.den's,  .s^bslaiMndU  a. 
herein   Uescribed,  whether   made  of  metal  or   o'her  sdid  or  non-o'.s:ic  "sub- 
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1  also  claim  making  the  surfaces  of  nlJ  or  citier  of  the  plates  above  and 
below,  and  interposed  between  the  elastic  rings,  or  their  equivaleat*,  or  the 
surfaces  of  the  elastic  rings,  or  either  cf  them  convex,  substantially  in  th« 
manner  and  for  the  purpose  specified. 

K  *  F.  M.  RAY. 

No.  7707. — Improvement  in  Sofa  Bedsteads. 
What  I  cluim  as  my  ijiveiition.  ;:nil  oVsire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
combination  of  the  frames  I),  I>,  whicn  arc  of  the  same  form  as  the  sofa  ends 
¥,  F,  with  the  said  sola  ends,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose 
as  herein  set  forth,  to  wii :  v.-heii  Lhe  back  A,  is  elevated  to  convert  the  sofa 
bed  into  a  sofa,  the  frames  1),  D,  must  be  swung  inwards  against  the  sofa 
back,  to  retain  it  in  an  elevated  position,  and  to  throw  t!ie  said  frames  out  of 
the  way  and  out  of  sight ;  and  when  it  is  desired  to  change  the  sofa  bed  from 
a  sofe  to  a  bed,  the  said  frumes  D,  J),  can  oidy  be  swung  outwards,  into  aline 
Willi  the  :»ofk  ends  F,  F,  so  that  the  kd-i^xs  /,  /,  on  ihe  inner  sides  of  the  same 
will  unerringly  catch  and  retain  the  back  A,  when  it  readies  a  horizontal  po- 
sition, as  it  is  thrown  rearwards,  in  which  position  the  sofa  ends  F,  F,  and 
the  swinging  frames  D,  D,  will  form  an  ornamental  and  uniform  head  and 
foot  to  the  Ix'd  fonn  of  iny  improved  sof.i  bed. 

1  RUSSELL  SCARRITT. 

<  No.  7708. — Improved  Grummet  Strap. 

What  I  claim  as  new  in  this  invention,"  is  the  mode  of  applying  Uie  abore 
described  strap,  by  errircling  the  rop*^  therewith,  and   stitching  or  pegging 
the  strap  to  the  canvass,  and  so  applying  it  as  to  insert  the  grummet  through 
the  slrap  and  canvass,  and  this  is  what   I  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent. 
*  ,  ELI  F.  SOUTHWARD. 

No.  7709. — Improved  Spring  QrappU. 
What  we  claim,  therefore,  is  not  a  set  joint,  but  the  arrangement  of  the 
tongs  shaped  spring  talons  and  set  joint,  constructed  and  acting  as  herein  de- 
scribed. .  ORRA  WARNER. 

I  ^1  CHARLES  S.  GAVLORD. 

No.  7710. —  Improvemcni  iti  Ca^t  Iron  Car  Wheeh.  | 

What  I  claim  therein  as  my  inv>'ntion,  and  for  which  I  desire  to  secure 
ktters  patent,  is  tlie  combination  of  the  arch  at  the  centre  with  the  curred 
plate,  and  arms  or  brackets,  connecting  tlie  hub  nnd  rim,  in  the  rannuer  and 
panose  set  forth.  NATHAN   WASHBURN. 

No.  77 H. — Improvcmmt  in  the  .^tijvstmmt  of  Knives  in  Slravj  Cutters. 
What  I  claim  as  my'invention,  and  desire  to  secure  bv  letters  patent,  is 
the  mode  of  attaching  the  knives  to  thr  permanent  arms,'  by  means  of  the 
pendulous  or  moveable  arms  rotating  on  tii','  .shaft,  and  secured  to  the  perma- 
nent arms,  by  means  of  screw  bolts  passing  through  elongp-ted  holt;s  in  the 
raoTcabJe  f.rms,  thereby  allowing  the  cutting  edge  of  the  knives  to  be  placed 
at  any  re(niired  angle  necessary  for  ar^justing  them  to  the  btrd  cuttor  or  shear,  in 
•ombination  with  the  moveable  box,  for  regulating  the  mash  of  the  cog  of 
Ae  pinion  into  those  of  tke  wheel,  substantially  a^  de-cribcd. 

.JOSEPH  W.   WEBB. 
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No.  7712. — Imprornneni  in  PortiMe  B^aimdi  and  Sarkine;^  Bottoms. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  in  tie 
making  of  a  sacking  bed  of  canvass,  or  other  cloth,  to  bo  suspended  from  the 
edijes,  i>  die  insertion  oi'  cr<^res  to  fit  the  same  to  the  swell  of  the  body  at  the 
shoidders  and  hips,  siib.>tantia]ly  as  de.scribed. 

\ni\  I  al.so  claim,  making  the  frame  of  a  jiortable  bed^'ead,  substantially  a.s 
li'-'^'in  described,  of  a  series  of  post.s  connected  an<l  coml)ined  together  longi- 
r.Jilinnlly  and  laterally  by  braces  on  the  principle  of  the  luny  ton^^,  the  !<aid 
baices  bei.'ig  connected  with  the  posts  by  means  of  joints  and  slides,  subetan- 

tiullv  as  herein  described. 

SAMUEL  WHITEMARSH. 

No.  77] 3. — Improvcmcid  in  Wumi  .lir  Uci^uten. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  deiire  it^  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
manner  in  which  I  have  combined  tiie  screw,  rack;.,  and  segments  of  pini.ms, 
and  the  application  of  this  combination  to  the  purpose  herein  described,  viz  : 
that  ui  opening  and  closing  ilu.  vahes  of  warm  air  registers. 

PETER  G.  WOODSIDE. 


No.  7714. — Improvfment  in  Jyooinsjbr  Weaving  Fifrured  Goods. 

What  I  claim  to  have  invented,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  hi 
as  follows  : 

First.  The  arran<rement  of  machinery  for  throwing  the  shuttles  as  herein 
described,  in  connection  with  tlie  arrangement  of  the  machinery-  for  raismg  and 
lov.-**rino^  the  shuttle  boxes  ;  the  devices  thus  ananged,  occupying  the  under 
pnrt  of  the  loom  frame  and  being  more  simple,  compact,  anil  convenient  than 
other  arraHEfcments  heretofoie  in  use,  for  the  same  purpose. 

Second.  The  winding  of  tlie  cloth  round  the  bej»m  with  unitona  tension  by 
increasing  the  leverage  of  the  weighl  M',  in  proportion  as  the  diam  ter  of  the 
roll  o[  ci(jth  Is  increased,  substanti;il!y  as  herein  described. 

Third.  In  combination  with  a  positive  let-off,  I  claim  tlie  use  of  a  conditional 
let-off,  constructed  substantially  as  herein  described,  whereby,  v,  hen  thurc  is 
an  excess  of  stxaiii  on  the  warp  thre;ids  an  increased  quantity  of  yarn  is  de- 
livered from  tlie  yarn-beam  ;  such  conditional  increased  delivery  of  the  yarn 
ceasing  v.lienever  the  proper  strain  on  the  warp  thread  is  restored.  ^ 

Fourth.  The  preventing  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  shed  from  piodii- 
cing  an  increased  or  diminished  strniu  u})on  the  warp  l)ir>;.r!^,  by  means  of 
the  regular  and  positive  advance  of  the  let-oiT  rolls  toward  ll.c  hiiine^^  through 
an  invariably  equal  distance  at  everj-  opening  of  the  shed,  ?pa\  by  their  return 
through  tlie  same  distance  at  ever)-  closing  of  the  shed,  substaniially  as  de- 
scribed. 

Fi!>h.  The  causing  the  loom  to  throw  itself  out  of  gear,  whenever  a  shuttlr 
fails  to  go  into  its  proper  box  at  the  proper  time,  andv^wlienevcr  the  connecli<in 
formed  by  any  weft  thread  between  its  shuttle,  and  the  cloth  i"i  not  maintained 
during  the  whole  of  tJie  passage  of  that  shuttle  through  the  warp  thread,  by 
the  operation  of  the  hooks  combined  with  each  other,  and  attached  to  the  bed 
of  the  lay,  substantially  as  described,  the  hooks  being  in  the  \MU  r  cise  oom 
bined  with  wires  or  prongs  for  the  reception  of  the  weft  thiea',  Mibsl:»ntially 
ai^  described,  and  operated  bv  the  p:\ssage  of  the  shuttle  i/'to  the  shuttle  box, 
»ubstant»ally  as  described. 

Sixth.   Forming  aud  breaking  in  any  rcqiiirui  order.  tLc  connecliou  betwewi 
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^  .r:>m.  w,l  be  ,s.u,ulu,„..ou,s  uiA  .h.  clcv.-.lio,,  of  a  L  o    the  d  airk 

boa  cs  a,„l  ,l,e  .ieva;,,.,.  „.-,he  frame  w.J,  u„  .;,.p,c.sion'of?Lrt     the  on ' 

F    i.7h"" F '■  "*'.'•■■'"   '"  ,"'."''''"^'  "'"'  '4-1-.-!,  'l,e  other.      '       '  ""- 

wh,.h  the  harne.,  is  .,;ache,l,  s,,:«,ant;=l"  J  ,>  7V'i'"  ^r""'     '  '" 

ment  of  the  harness  an,]  of  the  n.over„en,  'pnJ]^     e  iae' '     I   an    "^('T' 

AVERY  BADBETT. 

W.    ♦   T  T""'  "^'^■^•— '^'^P'-"^^'^"'  '>'  ^rrr...  /;;r  Cnrriaee  Tops. 

W  liat  I  ria.m  ns  ray  invention,  and  wish   to  sprure  by  letter*,  mtpnf    ;.  *l 

of  ..,eh ';.  J  ;r,[::,x":"'i;' rvu^Tu^^;^^;^ 

«™;iar  .e.ee,.  as  to  see^eC torar;;,:;::„:,r:;^-:^.  Tt:::^z 


JNO.   L.   ALLKN. 


What  I 


arte 
man- 


1  1  I 

No.  T7l6.~L:i^rovemaU  in  FdUrinfr  Cocks 
wnat  I  cJaim  as  inv  invention  or  inr.r.vejHeiit    is:  tJ.a  r.«,,.i  •     ♦■         c 
arranj,e,l,,. instructed;  anJ  nuule  to  onerat        "i  Ut" nil    'I!",!     ''■' 

ner  here,,,  t,e,o,e  set  lorth,  tl,e  sa,d  f cul^inatio^  con;i  n^  rf'  ,  ■  h  f;,™,^ 
A,  the  tubular  passage  w^.y  IJ,  h,-.v„.  tUrce  d.s.har«„.  "„.°lc'e.  Q  H  I  ?b^ 
turn,ng  or  holl..«  plug  C,  ,nade  wiih  a  d'sehar-.n..  or,ti.-e  F  tt.  ,  .  ' J'  I 
two  latere    cli'iinlwrc  U."  -•  i.   tu  ""r,"'-,  <»nnc  e  ii.,  uw  central  and 

0.e  chatnb'ertlt  'i^^pe,"^  n'g  j:;?:::;:^^.^'^:!,;;^,""^'^ '  '^  l'' 
uie  central  ,1    c harg,.  p,pt.  leadmg  out  ol  the  el.amb.-r  K,  the  nari,ii<,Ms  s  /   v™ 

t.wZ,uh ;:"'."""'  *■'"■  -""-''  '■'!-^  "''^'■^'  -  -^^^^  •^-fi  -  i^^'  • 

uicd  \*iinout  ^Ueiu,  a.s  occasion  uuxy  require  ^ 


DANIIlL.BARTLEIT,  Jr, 
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N«.  7717. — Improvement  in  Loomt. 

What  1  claim  a.s  my  inventien,  is  the  combination  of  the  vibrating  posts  and 
springs  apphed  to  them,  as  arranged  and  adapted  to  the  loom  frame,  and  the 
operative  parts  with  which  they  are  connected,  substantially  in  the  manner  and 
for  the  purpose  of  c-"»sing  the  web,  without  varying  its  Loii/.ontal  position,  as 


herein  befurc  specified. 


A.  11.  LOYD. 


No.  7718. — Iviprovcjneni  in  Mackvnes  for  Pulverizing  Sugar. 

I  claim  as  my  invention,  the  combination  of  a  rotative  series  of  ceHs,  a  ro- 
tative series  of  stampers,  suitable  macliinery  for  actuating  the  stampers,  and  a 
cylindrical  mortar,  when  arranjfe<l  and  maile  to  operate  together,  and  to  re- 
ceive, pulverize,  and  eypel  sugar  or  other  material,  subst  uUially  i;i  the  maii- 
as  herein  bofo-e  specified.  0.    R.   CHASE. 


No,  7719. — Improve incTit in  IIe7.»,p  if'^•■^"«•A'f'•w. 

"What   I   claim  as   my   invention,  and   de>ire  t*-  secure  Ly  letters  patent,  is 

First.   The  box  on  the  right  marked  Q,  wLieh  is  a  C(.i)>lant  oil  retainer. 

Second.  The  combined  sides  X,  X,  and  spring  bottom  R,  R,  for  catching 
and  laying  the  hemp,  &.c. 

Third.  1  claim  casting  (or  securing  in  any  firm  manner,)  choppers  on  a 
rock  shaft  N,  v.ith  the  edges  chisel  shaped,  and  set  so  i<s  to  strike  obliquely 
against  the  top  and  right  edges  of  the  teeth  P,  where  the  part  N,  moves  by  a 
kiteral  and  semi-rolary  motion  in  procuring  this  combined  motion.  I  employ 
a  male  and  female  screw  thread,  as  already  fully  described  in  the  preceding 
part  of  these  papers.  I  do  not  desire  to  be  un'Ierstood  as  confining  myself  to 
the  screw  in  getting  this  motion  iu  N,  but  will  employ  any  other  m  thod  most 
suitable  to  pri^duce  the  desired  result,  and  which  shall  be  substantially  the 
seine.  WILLIAM  13AILY  COATES. 

No.  772U. — Improvement  in  Grain  Cradles. 

What  wt.'  rlaira  as  our  invt-ntion,  and  desire  to  secure  by  h"'tters  patent,  is 
*Uir  particular  constructiun  and  arrangeiULnt  of  the  brace  rods  r,  so  as  to  lold 
down  upon  the  fingers,  as  showji  in  fig.  2,  eadi  being  bent  ia  the  jirupoi  .inn- 
ate angle,  titting  tlieir  respective  localities,  the  eu'ls  ilius  bent  j)ass  through 
the  fingeri  p'-rjiendiculuily  at  d,  and  arc  secured  by  ri\ citing  ihe  same  uj)on 
the  uj>|jer  side  of  the  fi:iu;;.:rs,  which  shape  and  form  given  to  the  wi;e  braces, 
forms  and  constructs  .i  hihL'"e  jomt,  <ind  each  may  be  tu/iied  wr  swaved  in  the 
direction  desire. 1,  i:nd  whrn  separate<l  Irom  llie'  <-neath,  i  acli  wiie  brace  is 
plactd  in  the  position  as  represented  bv  fig.  2  afure^Hid,  jxTiuitting  lar_:e 
numbers  to  be  p  ukcd  in  a  condensed  form,  in  jiackages  or  bovfs  converia  \A. 
ajKl  jrnper  lor  removal,  storage,  or  liansportation,  suits! ant iaily  the  same,  .is 
herein  before  set  fonh  «ud  describtd.  JSA.Vt.'   T.   (iRANT. 

DAN'L  H.  VIALL. 

No.  7721. — Improvcnwnl  in  Pcf;i^ing  Jacks. 

What  I  claim  .i<;  ray  inventiim,  and  dtsi:  •  to  Mcure  bv  letter.^  p:'tenf,  is 
ftic  <  oiabin,,li.'a  of  the  two  jaw  blocks  ■,',ni\  tl'c  doukie  sjiritig  corui'  cthi^  roil, 
a.s  con;sirucied  ai;d  made  to  operate  totreiher,  and  in  connection  witL  tln-oihur 
p<ute  of  Uie  appHialus,  subklantialiy  a&  herein  above  sjieciied. 

JACOD  JENKINS. 
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No.  ^r22.~Ijnproi,e^ent  in  Mcu:hinesfor  Folding  Pcrper 
offhrriP'^^"'''?^"'""'"'"''"^'^"'^^  iri vented  ami  claimed  by  rne   coiisijAi 

•   ""..'.r'' ^t  ?'w '■  ''"'^  '"■  "■''''^^'  «■•'<"•'"'  -  support  of   1,    4  ef  '^ 

during  the  return  or  retroirradt-  movemtnt  of  tlie  sirlW-n^r  frV,   "'■*^\°/  P^P^"^ 

opon.le  through  tt,em  or  their  .!<....,  indd«,r^fter^he" i       "..''°"  '." 
movemoni  nf  ihoT.^f  «  ^  »"«  untLuy   diier  me   said  retroerrade 

pS.trJek!L'^f  \,"l  :'-'.^P""g^'°^  '-"'"  P"!'-  equ,vak.n,s,  which 

In  W     tl,?    .        t        "   '^'"''  '"  Proporlmn  as  the  pack  of  sheet,  increases 

n  s,«  ,  the  whole  being  arr^inged  and  i„ade  to  nperafe  logether  substentS  v 

in  Uicmajinerai  herein' before  specified.  '%t"'ti-,  suostantull) 

GKOKGE  K.  SNOW. 


V 


I 


U^  .  ';^f-'"'P'-'^''  Machine  f„  Ercavaiin!,  and  Com-cpn?  Earth. 
V\Tiat  I  claim   and  for  which  I  wish  to  obtain  letters  patent   is  the  comh, 
na  ion  of  the  series  of  elevators,  will,  t^  scoop,  and  a  rising  »ndfnr„rear,h 

I  JOHN  A.  SPRAGUE. 

^0.  ll2\.~Improvemnit  in  Molasses  Gateii. 
he^^^.  !/'^''""'  '"  *^  i^'-;^"^^^-'^^'"^  of  the  spnn^,  the  turninir  sh.ft,  and  thdr 

No.  llZb.—Muize  Harvester. 
I  wish  it  to  be  iirdersH)o>!,  thM  I  d,.  not  limit  myself  raerelv  to  the  v-^'.n^. 
p..rt.  hereu.  descnbed,  wU.  cou.l..eu  ;ag.U..  .1  s.ng™   . ac^t  a'"- 
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e(  these  parts  may  he  used  widiout  the  otiiers  ;  neither  do  1  limit  myself  lo  the 
precise  coiubinalion  of  parts  described  in  this  specifieatio:),  as  poitions  of  one 
mar liinc  m;iy  be  used  in  connection  wiUi  portions  of  tlie  others,  thus  consti- 
tutiujr  »e\v  miichines,  operalinq;  upon  a  common  principle  ;  but  what  I  claim 
a.s  my  invention,  and  de.^hre  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  tliC  method,  .sub- 
sfcintially  as  heivin  de.seribeii,  of  separating  the  ears  of  Indian  corn  from  the 
standinir  ?twlks  on  which  they  grow. 

I  also  claim,  in  combination  with  tlie  o^atherinn;  f.irks,  apparatus  for  husk- 
ing anil  shelling  the  corn,  substantially  as  herein  set  fortlj,  ^vherl■by  the  gather- 
iou,  husliinir  and  shelling  of  corn,  are  performed  at  a  single  operation. 

WILLIAM  WATSON. 

No.  772G. — Lnpi-Qvemcid  in  Suspender  Buckles. 
What  I  claim  as  my  in\(nlion,  and  desire  to  secure  by  lett.'rs  patent,  is  the 
•onnecting  of  the  wire  farming  the  tongue  o(  the  buckle,  to  the  outi>idc  plate, 
by  means  of  a!i  eye  or  hinge  formed  by  bending  a  portion  of  the  plate,  thus 
making  the  whole'  buckle  of  but  two  j-'icccs  of  metal,  also  bending  or  forming 
the  wire  which  forms  die  tongue  f.f  the  buckle,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
a  lateral  spring  for  securing  itself  in  its  proj)er  place,  and  also  the  method  of 
securing  llic  points  of  t!ie  tongue  by  the  l.ite'-al  hooks  or  guards,  curved  froia 
the  sides  of  the  plate  in  such  a  miMiner  as  to  receive  and  partially  or  entirely 
cover  the  poi:it>j  of  tiic  tongue,  and  the  whole  of  these  conlrivances  arianged, 
•ounected,  and  CuJiblued,  substantia^}  as  hereiu  described. 

ClIARLKS  BENEDICT. 

No.  1121.—lmprovcm€til  in  Feeding  Apparaius  for  Straw  Cutters. 

What  I  claim,  therefore,  is  the  use  and  employment  of  tlie  adjustable  liid 
rompressin<r  Ud  C,  in  combination  with  the  ited  roller  and  a  cutting-box, 
havuig  an  adjustfitjle  bhx'k  piece  to  contract  the  mouth  of  it,  and  so  arranged 
as  to  present  the  straw  or  stalk  obii(]uely  at  dilTerent  iuigles  to  the  action  of 
the  knife,  and  cumpre.^s  it  while  under  iti  edge,  substantially  in   form  and 

ra;;nner  as  herein  set  forth. 

HENRY  II.   BERTHOLF. 

*  No.  77'28. — Improvement  in  Cheese  Presses. 

What  I  claim  therein  a.s  new.  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
clastic  strap  tor  rJLsing  the  platen  rod,  arranged  and  operating  substantially 
as  herein  set  forth.        ,  J-   CARD. 

No.  7729. — Imp  rove  mejits  in  Machines/or  Ala/ciit^-  and  Holding  Cores  f\>r 

Cnsling. 
What   I   claim  as  new,  and   desire   to  !«ecure  by  letiers  patent,  is  tlie  cua> 
bination  of  the  two  moving  jaws  0,  O,  with  the  stationary  piece  A,  said  luo- 
xiiMT  ja'.vs   being   shaped  and    actuated,  substantially  in  tiie  manner   and   tl>e 
mechanical  devices  herein  sperificd. 

I  also  claim  keeping  the  cores  .straight  and  stiff  in  the  tlasks,  without  the 
U6C  of  anchors,  by  meiuis  of  <ontrivances  substantially  such  as  are  herein  de- 
s,:ribed.  "  LITHER  H.  CROCKER. 

No.  7730. — .Ifypara tits  for  Reversirg  or  St-n-pping  I^romotiis'  E.iu:ines. 
What  I  claijn  as  my  »D\ention,  and  cUvslje  to  secure  by  kt'ers  prUcnf,  i*  t]»e 
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arrnn-omcnt  nnd  eorncctJon  of  tho  sysJ.m  of  devIco«,  c^nsistin-  suhstantlafly 
of  rt  :,.  c  shaft  (M  with  ,ts  h^d  lever  ((),)  and  arms  (H,)  link  rods  (c,  9,) 
lu- heal  soo^rncMt  (G,)  drum  (F,)  slidin-  key  (D,)  and  oscillatini;  arms  (i)  to- 
gr  ht-r  %viih  ffio  tTTL-ntncs  and  valves,  wiih  their  n-ptrtive  rods,  by  means  of 
whiih  the  movement  of  the  steam  valves  of  a  loromotive  t-p.dne"  can  be  ar- 
rr--:*,.,]  c,r  rev6r.^'o.!,  with  prooer  lead,  to  reverse  (he  motion  of  "he  locoraotiye 
by  a  s;;ig!^  mavemwit  oi  the  b.md.        1  JAMES  CUNNINGHAM. 

Vo.  7731. — ImprM^emtHt  in  Cotton  Presses. 
What  I  claim  as  ray  iflvention,  anj  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  k 
»e  employment  of  the  press  herein  described,  so  arranged  that  it  may  be  con- 
venient y  charged  ,n  an  upper  story  of  the  buildin-  m  which  it  is  placed,  ainl 
actuate.!  and  uncharged  in  a  lower  story  of  the  same,  substantially  as  herein 
^^  ^"^-  I  J.  T.  ELLIOTT. 

No.  7732. — Improvement  in  Suisml  Ploughs. 
What  I  claim   as  my  invention,  and    doeire  to  secure   by  letters  patent  is 
the  scooj)  instrument  A,  A,  with  tiie  coo.bination  of  tiie  cutters  in  the  rear  as' 
a  subsod  plough.  VVWL  C.  PAGETt! 

No.  r733.~Improvcnu'nl  in  Jipparatus  for  Releasing  Horses  from  Carriagts 
Whr.t  I  cla.m  as  ray  invention  and  improvement,  is  combining  two  tapereii 
trace  bars  h    h    ^,ah  the  flexible   lever  or  disengaging  strap  Is  attached  to 
the  upper  end  of  the  curved  confining  box  plate:),^pr?jectm'g  o'utw'd   from 
theswmfe.e^tree  A,  m  wnich   the  th-xdx'n  lever  P,  and'  ends"  of  the  tapered 
trace  bars  J^ ,  b    fit,  and  are  properly  secured  with  the  traces,  by  the  curve  of 
*fce  box  plate  J,  and  a   guard  or  holder  L,  attache<l   to  the   flexible  lever  I« 
and   fittmg  mto  the  cavity  of  t],e   box   plate  J,  directly  over  the  ends  of  thi 
♦I^Tlfn  fl ''  n'  \      '^^7"&^'f '"ent  being  effected  by  drawing  a  cord  K,  attached 
to  the  flexible  lever  U    wh.ch  wdl  cause  it  to  ^pproximale  to  a  straight  line,    - 
am/  with  u  elevate  the  ends  of  the  trace  bars  F,^nd  liberate  the  saL  fr^ 
the  curved  box  plate  J,  as  fully  set  fortli.l  TAPLEY  B.   PYRON. 

No.  ll^A.-^-improved  Wrought  Iron  Railroad  Chair. 
What  T  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letter.,  patent   is  a 
%Trought  iron  railroad  chair,  w.th  l.ps  for,..ed  from  that  portion  of  the  plate  on 
^vhlch  the  rail  is  usually  suppoiried,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

I       EDWARD  S.  RENWICK. 

\  / 

No.  Tf 36.— kKprovement  in  Prrpurihg  DeefsUaJcfor  Cooking. 

What  I  claim  as  ray  invention,  and   desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent   is 

preparmg  beef  and  other  stc.ks  for  cooking,  by  runnmg  them  through  toothed 

rollers,  substantiaUy  as  set  forth  ai,d  described  in  the  specification  and  ch-aw- 

*'*«'■•  I  THOMAS   (;.   Si'AGG.     ■ 

No.  7736.— An.pro'r/rj^7i/  in  Fastcningit  of  Cndters  to  Ploughs. 
What  wo  cla;m   as    oi.r  ir.vnli',,,,  ;,...]   d,..si,e  to  i.eru.e  by  letters  patent,  is 
tlie  eons'ruction  ol   the   double    plat.  ^  hr !d    in   p:..;d]..l  ,  oMt,.,,!  bv  I'^e  com 
b.ned  action  ot   the  coulter  ;.«d  U.e  b.li.  K,  K,  sur^>t:uit,;[!,v  ; ,.  <!e-;-.-;htd   mid 
t^T  ptirpoMd  a'^  :.b(ne  ^c?  :i^-1i^  A!;fiTIN    WHITif.K.S  V 


/ 


No.  7737. — Tmprovtmpitf  m  Processes  for  Manufacturing  ./Hum. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
obtaining  of  alum  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  its  equivalent,  upon  the 
snbstance  called  green  sand  inu;!.  or  simply  marl. 

JACOB  HENRY  WLRTZ. 
'  -      / 

^  No.  773S. — Improvement  in  Printing. 

First.  I  claim  marking  on  the  shank  and  foot  of  tyj>cs,  by  anv  convenient 
means,  such  as  writing,  engraving,  casting,  or  electrotyping,  the  same  letter 
or  character,  which  is  formed  on  its  upper  surface,  and  also  the  method  herein 
shown  and  described,  of  casting  the  intaglio  letters  on  the  shahk  and  foot  of 
the  types  at  the  same  time  that  the  type  itself  is  cast. 

Second.  Making  types,  having  the  combination  with  the  usual  letters  in 
relief"  on  the  face  of  the  type,  intaglio  lettec?  on  the  foot  thereof,  for  the  purpose 
of  serving  as  matrices,  from  which  to  obtain  a  poljtype  plate,  while  llie  typos 
themselves  will  serve  for  printing. 

Third.  I  claim  casting  spaces  on  the  sides  of  the  ordinary  type  for  llie  pur- 
poses above  mentioned,  as  above  described. 

Fourth.  I  claim  the  peculiar  mode  herein  shown  and  described,  of  poiy- 
coraposing,  either  from  the  ordinary  cases,  or  from  what  I  call  the   authoriton. 

Fifth.  I  claim  the  process  and  apparatus  herein  shown  and  described,  for 
facilitating  tlie  sorting  and  distrib;iting  of  types  and  spaces,  and  making  part 
of  them  of  wood  and  iron,  so  that  the  wooden  portion  may  b(  separated  by 
means  of  water,  the  iron  ones  by  a  permanent  or  tcmperar}'  magnet,  and  the  ' 
others  into  their  several  receptacles  by  hand,  the  workman  being  considerably 
assisted  in  this  operation  by  the  type  being  marked  on  their  sides. 

Sixth.  I  claim  the  apparatus  shown  \n  figs.  8,9,  and  10,  which  I  denomi- 
nate the  authoriton,  and  als«  of  the  use  of  copying  sticks,  shown  in  figs.  13, 
14,  and  15,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  composition,  by  which  <he  above 
described  types  are  brought  into  a  convenient  space  for  c(>nipo^ing  from,  as 
herein  before  described. 

BARTHOLOMEW  BENiOWSKL 

I 
No.  7739. — Improvejnevi  in  Electro  MagneHc  EnuJkciators  ftr  Signals  in 

Hotels,  ^c. 
^^at  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  bv'  letters  jiatent,  in  my 
improved  electro  magnetic  enunriator  for  hotels,  &c.,  is  tlie  manner  in  which  • 
tiie  signal  bell  and  any  '.nr  of  the  signal  plates  can  be  simultaneously  acted 
upon,  at  a  distance  from  the  enuneiator,  through  the  medium  of  the  galvanic 
batterj-  O,  the  scries  of  electro-magnets  A,  and  ^,  g^  and  the  wires  k,  /,  n,  n, 
connected  with  each  other,  with  the  insulated  point  and  the  shank  of  the  knob 
P,  located  within  the  walls  of  the  different  moms,  and  with  the  bell  S,  and 
signal  plates  B,  B,  of  the  insidator,  substantially  in  the  manner  herei';  set  forth. 

CHAS.  S.  BULKLEY. 

No.  7740. — Ifr:prm'c?7teni  in  Winnowing  Machines. 
What  I  claim  trticrein  a.s  nt  w,  arid  desire  :.)  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
combination  of  the  additional  bottom  board  M,  with  the  elevated  fan  O',  and 
fan  care  0,  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  space  between  the  discharging 
board  E,  and  screens,  for  concentratvigthc  blast  beneath,  and  in  contact  with 
the  screens,  for  the  purpose  de^-cribed.  J.   G.    GOSIION.     " 
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'*No.  7741. — haprovement  iiyCar  Cwpllngs. 
What  therefore,  I  claim  as  iny  in\^^wtft^,  is  the  improvement  whereby  tke 
cars  are  connected  or  disenganred,  under  die  above  named  circumstances,  or 
in  other  words,  I  claim  the  combination  of  the  suspended  extension  pin  I,  with 
lis  weij^hted  pin  or  arm  A,  or  any  mecbanicil  ♦  .)uiv.  lentlhereibr,  the  hinye  H, 
and  fhe  buflfer  socket  to  which  they  are  npplied,  the  same  being  constructed 
and  made  to  operate,  sttbstantialiy  as  stt  loiih. 

"  NATHAN  IIASKINS. 

'     No.  7742. — Improvement  in  Curnii^atcd  Boilers. 
What  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  which  I  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
rr  the  employraenl  of  eorrugated  plates  of  metal,  for  forming  the  curved  arches 
of  fire  chambers,  and  shells  of  steam  boilers,  the  corrugations  running  in  the 
dif«ction  of  the  curves,  substantially  i.s  described. 

KI CHARD  MONTGOMERY. 

No.  7743. — Improvement  in  Bedstead  Fastenings. 
What  I  rJMim.as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
crmatruction  and  application. of  a  triangular  or  forked  plate  of  iron,  made  in 
such  a  manner,  as  that  it  can  be  s^'cured  to  its  place  find  draw  the  post  and 
rail  firmly  together,  by  means  of  an  coccjitric  or  cam,  substantially  as  above 
ooscribed.  — 


1 


JOHN  MORRISON. 


No,  7744. — Tmprovcnwnt  in  Rotary  Grain  Screens. 
■  I  c^iim  the  construction  of  a  rolling  screen  consisting  of  a  large  and  fine, 
and  small,  and  coarse  part,  in  combination  with  conductors  D,  to  carry  the 
grain  from  the  large  to  the  small  part,  tor  the  above  mentioned  purpose,  and 


inbetantiaily  as  above  described 


DAN.  PEAS P:,  Jr. 


No.  774.")! — Tmprovem-ent  in  Mnchiivry  for  Pressing  Hats.  ' 
I  do  not  claim  merely  so  arranging  the  smoothing  irons  that  they  can  all 
hy  a  sin;^do  niovemc-nt  be  simultaneously  broun;ht  over  the  block,  I  only  claim 
this,  when  the  irons  are  also  at  the  same  time  and  bv  the  same  movement 
brought  into  the  requisilc  contiu-.t  with  the  tcp  P-rul  sides  of  the  crown,  and 
with  the  brim  of  the  hat,  to  i;;ao(;lh  and  compress  tJie  same,  substantially  as 
herein  specified. 

I  likewise  claim  the  devices  herein  described,  or  their  equivalent,  for  ren- 
dering the  crown  iron  self-adjusting,  with  rospt.et  to  the  brira  iron,  so  that  the 
prossure  of  the  crown  iron,  will  be  co-etaneous  with  that  of  the  brim  irons, 
without  affecting  the  relative  degree  of  pressure  with  which  they  respectively 
bear  upon  the  surfaces,  to  be  smoothed  by  tlieiu,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth 

j  BENNETT  POTTER,  Jn, 

No.  lI'iG.—Ijnprot'enK  nfs  in  Machines  for  mnking  Wrought  Iron  Ccir  Wheels. 
\Vhat  I  claira  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
forging  of  solid  wrought  iron  wheels,  when  made  by  drop  and  die,  the  use  of 
a  lowt*r  die  or  anvil,  rnade  to  reroive  during  tin-  process  of  forging,  horizontally 
on  a  central  vertical  axis,  either  by  liand,  or  by  aie  machinery,  which  operaleK 
to  drop  the  raa  or  hranroer,  substantial!;  a.,  st  t  forth  in  the  abore  s})eclfi»a- 
^^'  NATHAN  STARKS. 
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No.  7747. — Improvement  in  Reed  Musical  Instruments. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  is  the  improvement  of  the  vibration  striug, 
or  strings,  wire  or  wires  p,  e,  e,  6,  in  their  combination  with  the  wind  chest, 
the  same  being  made  to  be  vibrated  by  the  air,  in  its  passage  into  or  through 
the  wind  chest,  substantially  as  specified. 

I  also  claim  the  above  described  extension  or  elongation  of  the  passa^-e  ly 
in  combination  with  the  improved  arrangement  of  the  reed  and  valve  opening, 
the  said  arrangement,  consisting  in  placing  the  reed  not  directly  over  the  valve 
opening,  but  at  a  distance  therefrom,  and  in  said  passage,  substantially  as  spe- 
cified. JAMES  P.  SLEEPER. 

No.  7748. — Improvemenls  inMachintsfor  XicHng  the  Heads  of  Wood  Screws. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  in- 
terposing a  spring  between  the  griping  jaw,  and  the  lever  or  cam  by  which 
it  is  operated,  in  the  manner  substai>tiany  as  herein  described,  and  for  the 
purpose  specified. 

I  also  claim  making  the  spring,  which  is  interposed  between  the  griping 
jaw  and  the  mechanism  which  operates  it,  so  th<it  its  tension  can  be  varied 
and  regulated,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  specified. 

And  I  also  claim,  causing  the  griping  jaw  to  open  slightly,  after  it  has 
seized  the  blank,  to  permit  the  blank  to  assume  its  proper  position,  between 
the  jaws,  before  it  is  finally  griped,  in  the  manner,  substantially  as  herein  spe- 
cified. ^  THOS.  J.  SLOAN. 

No.  7749. — Improvement  in  Spike  .Machines. 
What  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  which  I  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 


is- 


First.  The  adjustable  cutter  (5,)  when  in  such  position,  with  regard  to  the 
dies  for  holding  the  spike,  that  the  rod  forming  the  spike  is  both  cut  off,  and 
the  proper  bend  given  to  it,  to  form  the  head  at  one  and  the  same  operation, 
during  which,  the  spike  is  held  stationary, substantially  in  the  manner  describedy 

Second.     I  claim  the  jaw  (3,)  of  the  swage,  kept  open  by  a  spring,  in  com-' 
bmation  with  the  moving  swage  (2,)  and  the  stationary  swage  (6,)  the  swage 
(2,)  having  an  inclined  face,  which  acting  on  a  similar  face  on  the  back  of  the 
jaw  (3,)  closes  it  for  forming  t>e  point  for  the  spike,  whether  placed  in  front 
of  the  revolver,  to  point  the  rod,  or  behind  it  to  point  the   spike,  constructed " 
•ubstantially  as  described.  H.    N.   SWIFT. 

No.  7750. — Improvement  in  Machines  for  Dressing  Irregular  Forms. 
What  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  toothed 
wheel  t,  upon  the  shaft  S,  arranged  so  that  it  is  capable  of  being  thrown  in 
gear  with  either  of  tlie  racks  d,  d,  in  combination  with  the  dog  S,  on  the  slide 
D,  and  tlie  notched  projection  on  the  table  B,  by  which  the  slide  is  locked  to, 
or  unlocked  from  the  table,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  wheel  t,  to  give 
either  a  rectilinear  motion  to  the  said  slide  D,  or  a  circular  motion  to  the  table 
B,  as  may  be  required,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes,  substantially  as 
herein  set  forth.  ALANSON  CARY. 

No.  7751. — Improvement  in  Rotary  Pumps. 
What  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to   secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  two 
pistons,  acting  alternately  with  each  other  as  rotary  pistons,  and  as  stationary  "' 


2o8 
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partitions,  in  connection  with  the  arms 
uubstantially  as  above  set  forth 


i  nci  apparatus,  by  which  they  are  worked, 
WILLIAM  H.  DAVIS. 


No.  7752, —  Improvement  in  Fumades /or  Steam  Boilers. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
method,  substantially  as  described,  of  the  making  the  box  linini?  of  lurnaces, 
with  a  partition  or  division  plate  or  plates,  between  the  inner  lining  and  outer 
shell,  «o^lirect  the  current  or  currents  of  air  betbre  entering  the  fire,  substan- 
tially for  the  purpose  and  in  the  manner  specified. 

I  also  claim  the  manner  of  arranging  the  furnace  donr  with  its  interior  plate 
or  lining,  in  con\bination  with  the  tube  or  apertures  for  blowing  or  forcint^  in 
air,  steam,  or  other  cooling  medium,  between  tlio  door  and  said  plate,  aTl  as 
herein  described,  irrespective  of  form,  and  also  of  the  "manner  of  producing 
the  forced  current  of  the  cooling  medium.  "F.  P.  DIMPFEL. 

!       No.  7753. — Improvement  in  Washing  Machinesl 
What  I  claim  as  ray  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
arrangement  of  three  Tertical  pressed;  or  washers,  in  combination  with  the  fan, 
arranged  and  operated  in  the  manner,  and  for  the  purpose  above  set  forth. 

j,  R.  A.  FISHER. 

'  No.  7754.   [Sam'l  W.  I  la  wes,— cancelled.! 

'    .•-  I 

?No.  7755. — Improved  Valves  for  Governors. 
What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  ntnd  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
making  the,  valve  openings  of  goveinor  valves,  to  widen  from  the  closed  to- 
wards the  fully  open\nd,  and  also  in  such  a  manner,  that  when  the  governor 
acts  upon  the  valve  uftder  low  speed,  it  shall  cause  the  opening  or  closing  of 
that  part  of  the  steam  passage,  where  the  rate  of  widening  or  narrowing  of 
the  passage,  is  more  rapid  than  at  the  parts  at  which  the  valve  acts  at  high 
speeds. 

Second.  We  also  claim  forming  vaWe  openings,  substantially  as  described, 
in  fig.  4,  whatever  may  be  the  number  of  openings  in  to  which  the  space  or 
vailve  seat  is  divided,  and  whether  the  said  openings  are  made  in  plane  or 
curved  surfaces.  J 

Third.  We  also  claim  the  spring  set  screw,  re-ncting  against  the  pressure 
of  steam  in  the  valve,  not  only  for  relieving  the  valve  from  friction,  but  also 
for  causing  it  to  recede  slightly  from  its  seat  when  the  valve  approaches  its 
op«n  position,  whereby  an  increased  flow  of  steam  is  permitted,  and  the  rate 
of  flow  augmented  the  more  the  valve  opens,  or  the  tension  of  steam  diminishes, 
as  herein  set  forth. 

Fourth.  We  also  claim,  in  combination  with  a  valve  lever,  adjustable  to  the 
Stem  of  the  valve,  an  indicator  not  adjustnble,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  the 
valve  ill  any  required  position  without  opening  the  valve  box. 

JUNIUS  JUDSON. 
ALFRED  JUDSON. 

No.  7756. — Improvenwnt  in  Straw  Cutter. 
What  I  claim  as  new  in  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  pat- 
ent, is  the  application  and  use  of  rotarj-  spiral  cutters  D,  D,  which  are  sclf- 
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feeding,  in  combination  with  a  stationary  knife,  or  cutting  edee  in  the  man. 
ner  and  for  the  purpose,  substantially  as  described.         ^      ^' 

A.  S.  MACOMBER, 

No.  7757. — Improvement  in  Lime  Kilns. 
What  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  : 
^irst.  The  construction  of  an  upper  tier,  or  tiers  of  arches,  in  the  manner 
and  for  the  purpose  herein  fully  set  forth.  manner 

Der^rr"o;  i'YTf  l^V'''^'!."'"  ''P'"'"^  ^^'  *'^'  '"  combination  with  an  up- 
per  tier  or  tiers  of  arches,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  draught  through  the 
structure,  after  the  lower  arches  have  become  stopped  up.       ^  ^ 

WILLIAM  McCOY. 

No.  llbS.~Improvem^  in  tht  Running  Gear  of  Carriages. 
What  I  claim,  ,s  the  axles  of  the  wheels  having  racks  on  their  inner  ends 
meshmg  into  central  cog  wheels,  the  front  one  of  which  meshes  into  a  se.: 

structed,  arranged,  and  operatmg  in  the  manner,  substantially  as  describS 

JOSEPH  PINE. 

^wJ!?'7-^'''^'''"'^''''  •'"  ^^'■"^'''^  '^  (^PPi^  J^il  of  Cop-Spinners. 
What  I  claim  as  new  m  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  oatent 
•s  rhangmg  the  direction  in  which  the  ring  rail  is  moved,  and  the    p^eed  aJ 
which  ,t  IS  operated,  tor  the  purpose  of  governing  the  winding  o    th^Tread 

Zf^l,   ?'  '""^  ^'"■""l"^.  ^  ^'"^  '^^^^^'  ^y  «^^^"«  «f  ^be  combinati"  of  the 
shaft  M,  having  a  tooUied  wheel  N,  and  smaller  wheel  0,  fast  unoHts  axis 
with  the  shaft  R  having  on  it  a  fast  toothed  wheel  S,  a'nd  a  loose    ma^e; 
wheel  or  pinion   \,  operated   by  shifting   belts   and   pulleys,  or  other  si  la 
changing  or  reversing  gear.  WANTON  ROUSE 

•  wu     T    ^'''  '^'^^^•-^^/^'•o^^''*^  in  Hardening  Fats  and  Oils. 

What  I  claim  as  ray  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  is  tho 
hardening  of  fatty  or  oily  substances,  without  separating^the  stearme  fr;,m  h^ 
Fa?  w  th"'.^  '  u'^"^'  '^''  '""'y  ^«"  "•♦^^^-d  ^  heat  ff  at  le  s     35    e^r^L^ 

Fol'ce  the  intended  eff^^^^^        ^"'  ^^^^^^'^"^  ^'°^*^  ^--'^^^'  -^' '^  -'1' 

-  CARL  WILHELM  SCIIINDLER. 

No.  -7761. -Improvement  in  Clamps  for  Girding  Emery  Wheel,. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  bv  letters  nalenf  ic  iU. 
combination  of  the  screws  F  anrl  n  =.nJ  ir.  ,  ' .  ">  '*^'Jf'^'^P^'^nt,  is  the 
B,  B,  substantially  as  Win  desc  i£d  and  sef^^^^^^^  'l:  ""'  "'*'  '""V^^^ 
dueing    fi.t  tensio^n  of  the  f^l^nTsl^^^^^^^^^^^  ^P^ 

HENRY  S.  VROOMAN. 

m,\7?'~'"'''™"''  ""*  "ff-^"*^  Hooks  and  Eye,  upon  Card,. 
What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  is  the  putting  on  of  the  hook,  and  eves  i. 
such  a  manner  upon  paper  perforated  as  herei^  described, That  X^rf 
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Ih^  hooks  are  upon  one  side  of  the  sheet,  and  the  eyes  upon  the  other  side, 
thereby  securing  the  eyes  ngainst  dropping  off  from  the  hooks.  I  claim  nothing 
in  re<'ard  to  the  manner  of  perforating  or  folding  the  paper  nor  ^^r^^y^^^' 
metiiod  of  putting  hooks  and  eyes  upon  perforated  paper,  j^an^th^^^ediod 
herein  described.  ,    ,  '     ' 

'  No.  7763. — Improvement  in  Fly  Brushes. 

■  What  I  claim  as  new,  is  so  constructing  and  adapting  the  revolving  fan  or 
brush,  that  it  may  be  placed  like  a  lamp  upon  a  table  or  may  be  fixed  to^e 
walls  or  ceiling  of  a  room,  or  that  it  may  be  suspended  by  a  cord  o^er  a  bed, 
sofl.,  or  cradle,  by  the  means  herein  fully  '^-cnbed.^^^^  ^    WILMOT. 

Na.  IIG^.—Imprcrvenients  in  Apparatus  far  Stretching  and  Smoothing  Cloth. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  is  the  combination  of  the  revolving  plat- 
form, or  table  W,  and  the  guide  roller  or  apparatus  X,  with  the  series  of 
stretehing  rodlers  ;  the  whole  being  s^ibstantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
purpose  as  herein  before  specified.       ^  ^^^^^  BUTCHER. 

No.  7765. — Improvemesnt  in  Partable  Furnaces. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  me  by  letters 
patent,  is  a  summer  furnace  in  which  the  draft  is  derived  to  the  fire  chamber 
from  the  exterior  of  the  furnace  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  same,  and  passes 
first  up  through  a  flue  chamber,  (forced  between  the  partition  i,  ^r  f  "^/h^ 
periphery  of  uTe  furnace  as  above  set  forth,)  and  then  down  through  the  fuel, 
all  jis  herein  above  set  forth,  and  for  the  purpose  sP<-^cifietL^   ^    HAYES. 


No.  1166.— Improvement  in  Processes  for  Curing  Meat. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent   is  the 
method  of  curing  meat,  by  placing  it  with  brine  within   a  vessel,  and   then 
subjecting  it  to  the  combined  action  of  agitation,  and  an  alternate  increase  and 
dim^inution  of  atmospheric  pressure,  S^bstanUaUy^as  ^--^-^.^^^^j^^j, 

•I 

No.  1161.— Improved  Filter  for  Oils. 

What  I  claim  as  mv  invention,  and  desirq.to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
use  of  a  filter  formed' as  described,  carried  downNvards  by  pressure,  under  the 
force  of  which  the  oleic  acid  is  filtered  upwards,  and  which,  applied  in  con- 
nection with  the  arrangement  described  for  applying  cold,  allows  oils  and  fats 
to  be  purified  in  warm  weather.  THOMAS  ANTISELL. 

No.  116S.— Machine  for  making  Jack  Chains. 
What  we  cUim  ns  our  invention,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  us  by  letters 
natent,  is  the  Combination  of  the  parts,  movements,  and  operations,  in  on« 
inachiic,  which  are  required  to  make  jack  chains  by  one  process,  from  the 
straight  wire,  after  it  is  cut  off  in  suitable  lengths,  to  finished  chain,  subittnr 
lially  sm  described. 
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We  also  claim,  particularly,  the  stud  pin  with  a  recess  in  it,  substantially 
as  herein  described — that  is,  the  use  of  it  as  a  mandrel,  around  which  the  bow 
of  a  link  is  bent,  while  the  bow  of  another  link  is  held  in  the  recess,  thereby 
forming  a  continuous  chain,  and  irrespective  of  tlie  mechanical  devices  by 
which  it  is  moved  or  used. 

We  also  further  claim,  the  partly  revolving  mandrel  with  its  stud' and  nip- 
per, and  other  appendages,  for  bending  the  last  bow  of  each  link,  substantially 
as  combined  and  used  in  our  machine,  and  constituting  part  of  it. 

CHARLES  ATWOOD. 

GEORGE  KELLOGG. 

No.  7769. — Improvement  in  Repeaters  for  Electro  Magnetic  Telegraphs. 

What  I  claim  therein  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  pa- 
tent, is  the  manner  of  connecting  two  galvanic  circuits  with  the  two  electro- 
magnets (a,  a,  and  d,  d,)  in  the  said  repeater,  substantially  as  herein  repre- 
sented and  described,  to  wit :  each  of  the  said  galvanic  circuits,  as  it  passes 
through  my  said  telegraphic  repeater,  embracing  in  its  course  the  armature  of 
the  opposite  electro-magnet,  in  the  said  instrument,  previous  to  its  passing 
through  tlie  helices  in  the  electro-magnet,  embraced  in  its  own  respective  circuit. 

In  combination  with  the  above,  I  also  claim  the  connecting  the  points  6,  j, 
with  the  galvanic  battery  O,  (or  batteries,)  when  tiie  said  points  are  placed  in 
such  positions,  in  relation  to  the  armatures  (.?,  t,)  of  the  electro-magnets  in 
ray  said  telegraphic  repeater,  that  when  either  one  of  the  said  electro-magnets 
is  charged,  it  will,  by  attracting  its  armature  against  one  of  the  points  6,  orj, 
close  the  poles  of  the  galvanic  circuit  in  which  the  opposite  electro-magrtet. 
(in  the  instrument,)  is  in  connection,  and  thereby  throw  the  battery  0,  into 
the  said  circuit,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

CHARLES  S.  BULKLEY. 

No.  7770. — Improvement  in  Seed  Planters. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
attachment  of  my  vertical  cylinders  J,  J,  to  the  rear  of  my  ploughs  or  cultiva- 
tor, (without  regard  to  any  particular  plough,)  in  combination  with  its  ma- 
ohiner}',  arranged  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  herein  set 
forth.  SAMUEL  CANNON. 

No.  7771. — Improvement  in  Printing  Machines. 

What  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 

First.  I  claim  the  type  form,  constructed  substantially  as  described  and 
rtpresentcd,  viz  :  with  the  types  arranged  in  rows,  longitudinally  and  later- 
ally, in  such  manner  as  to  permit  each  ty})e  to  be  brought  to  a  given  position, 
at  the  will  of  the  operator,  to  be  pushed  upon  the  paj)er  by  the  plunger  C,  No. 
1,  or  its  equivalent. 

Second.  I  claim  the  combination  of  the  two  motions,  which  I  have  called 
liitcral,  and  Inngitudinnl,  for  the  purpose  of  bri-nging  the  type  or  character 
required  in  position  to  make  its  impression. 

Third.  I  rlaiin  the  wedge  shape  movement,  in  combination  with  a  type 
form,  substantially  as  described  and  represented,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
motion  to  the  latter. 

Fourth.  I  cl.iira  llie  manner  of  adjusting  with  precision  the  required  posi- 
tion of  tlie  t^pe  furni,  by  the  use  of  gauges,  substantially  as  described  and  rep-. 
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,  resented   in  combination   witJi  the  two  motions  already  described   as  frivinrr 
mo^on  to  t^^^-  type  form   or  in  anv  con.binations,  subst^iltfali;!!™?""^ 

action  of  th  "v     "  ;"^''"^  °^  '^'  'y^'"'  ^y  '^'  '"l^e'-'  interposed   during  the 

achon  of  the  nr,achme  bet  vveer.  the  face  of  the  types  and  the  paper.  ^ 

resent    !    JfVlf  "''  "'  '^'  ^''^'  ^^'^  ^"bstantially  as  described  and  rep- 

Seventh.  I  claim  Jhe  combination  of  tl.e  bob,  whose  fall  produces  thp 
pressure  on  the  type,  with  a  contrivance  by  which,  'after  the  b loH^  ver>  a 
second  blow  or  vibr,T:on,  i.s  prevented.  ^        ' 

,.nf  f '^^'  A  ""''"''^  V'"'  "'"  ''^  ^^'  ■'*'^^*-''  -^"hstantinllv  as  described  and  repre- 
sented, or  other  analogous  device,  controlling  the  motions  of  the  maSe 
.  combmed  with  the  rods  answering  to  tfce  letters'or  characters  want  d  by  means 
of  the  catches  on  wh.ch  the  slats  may  be  moved  separately  or  together  rany 
combmat.ons  of  ,me,  or  extent  of  motion  thatmav  be  required  for  the  action 
necessary  to  produce  the  given  characters.  '  ^  '  " 

Ninth.      I  claim  the  draft  rod  and  lever,  fsee  r   i   and  n   i   Nn  9  ^  \^ 

I  OLIVER  T.  EDDY. 

Wk      T    .  ^°'  '^'^^''^—^'^P^'>''^^cnt  in  Horse  Shoe  Machinery 

Of  r^li  Z'g^d^^i^tiVrr^  ''  '"  ^^  ^^"r  P^^^"^'  ^'  '^^  combination 
«L.  f-  nanged   rotatmg  dies,  arranged   with  respect  to  each  other  and 

operating  substantially  as  herein  described,  said  dies^  bein^  so  shaped  Ls  to 
giv^the  requisite  form  to  the  metallic  shoes  of  animals.      ^  ^ 

I  SAMUEL  S.  GREENE. 

No.  TllS.— Improvement  in  Drying  Paints. 
niU^h^\^  clai^  as  my  invention,  is  a  method  of  giving  a  drying  quality  to 
oils,  by  the  use  o    a  mmeral,  commonly  known  by  the  name  oHhe^rld  oxvde 
iT'  '"  '  T'ul^^  deoxydised  state,  and  either  in  combination  with  U^W 
substances  naturally  associated  with  it  or  bv  the  i.sp  nf  -.n^  ^f  T 
part,,  separated  b/.echanical  ™ea„f.'  "  ''  ""'        l4KLlA^o7£^' 


\xn.  ^°'  '^''^"^■—'"^P^^^^'^^fs  in  Iron  Railings. 

ihTrw'  r '"""r  't  ""'''  ;"^^"»'0"'  «nd  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  is 
the  combination  of  the  rods,  tubes,  and  nalinrrs    uith  ih^  J^  r  P^^^"v  '* 

the  same,  as  herein  set  forth  and  described     ^'      '^^  '^'  "^'""'^''  ^^  operating 

JOHN  KRAUSER. 
SOMMERS  CROWELL. 
CYRUS  KRAUSER. 

4       No.  lllb.—lmprovement  in  Cooking  Stoves. 
What  I  claim  as  my   invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  oatent    is 
he  method  ot  heating  the  front  end  of  the  extended  part  of^he  oven^t^  com 

the  fire"  b"  t  '-^^  V""^^  -^^^  '"^"'' ."^  ^^^'"  ^^^  ^"^  -^  chambe'r   beSl 
the  fire   back,  and   causing  ,t  to  pass  through  the  oven,  and  out  into  the  fire 

An..,  m  the  manner  substantKdIy  as  described,  and  for  tl  e  double  pur,  o 'e  ot 

.•.t:r.g  the    ront  end  ol  the  oven,  and  passing  a  current  of  heated    i    t^  1;"  h 

".c  oven,  substantially  as  specified.  SAMUEL  PIERCF^ 
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No.  7776. — Impruvcmcnts  in  Sewing  Machines. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
forming  a  sliicli  by  eacli  throw  of  the  shuttle  and  corresponding  motion  of  the 
neetilc  ;  that  is  to  sa_\ ,  making  one  stitch  at  each  forwanl,  and  another  at  each 
backward  uioiion  of  the  shuttle,  tliis  being  effected  by  the  needle,  in  combi- 
nation with  the  shuttle,  b.)th  constructecl,  arranged,  and  operating  as  herein 
described,  or  in  any  other  mode  substantially  the  same. 

Second.  I  claim  tlie  combination  of  the  sliding  bar  Q,  the  plate  r,  the 
feedini;  jilate  V,  the  spring  W,  the  screw  t,  the  lever  R,  and  the  clamping 
plate  T,  (or  holding  and  feeding  the  cloth  to  the  needle  and  regulatii^  the 
length  of  the  stitch,  in  the  manner  herein  described,  or  in  any  way  substan- 
tially the  same.  ALLEN  B.   WILSON. 

No.  7777. — Hinged  Gun  Harpoons. 

What  I  claim  as  new  in  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  making  the  shank  of  harpoons,  and  other  whale  irons,  to  fold  by  a  hinge  or 
joint  at  any  convenient  point  in  their  length,  in  the  manner  and  lor  the  pur- 
poses, substantially  as  herein  described. 

WILLIAM  ALBERTSON. 

No.  7778. — Improvement  in  Bake  Ovens. 

What  I  claim  therein  as  new  and  of  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
letters  patent,  is  the  combination  and  arrangement  of  an  endless  chain  platform 
N,  with  the  oven,  by  which  arrangement,  the  unbaked  bread  or  other  articles 
being  put  in  at  one  end,  are  discharged  at  the  opposite  end  completely 
baked  ;  and  in  combination  therewith,  I  claim  the  self-opening  and  closing 
door  F',  arrarf^ed  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

^1  .  HOSEA  BALL. 


No.  7779. — Im^provement  in  Working  the  Doors  of  a  Bee-Hive. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent^  is  thf 
arrangement  of  the  bee  boxes  and  moth  chambers,  in  combination  with  the 
sliding  screen  doors,  pulleys  and  levers,  as  described,  so  that  the  doors  may 
be  worked  by  a  sinlge  movement  of  the  lever,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  pur- 


pose set  forth. 


i 


JARVIS  CASE. 


No.  7780. — Improvement  in  .lir-IIenting  Fumacex. 

What    I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  bv  letters  patent,  is: 

Fii<t.  'The  annular  chamber,  constructed  and  arranged,  substantially  in  the 
manner  ami  for  the  purposes  set  lorth,  with   or  without  the  cross  pipe. 

1  aUo  chum  the  mode  of  conducting  ofTtlie  f)ro(hicfs  of  combustion  from  the 
fire  lliiougli  a>^ccn(li^g  ]iij)es  It,  into  an  annular  chamber,  and  thence  into  a 
cenlr.ii  <]e<ccn(ling  pipe  to  their  exit,  and  the  surfaces  being  all  so  constructed 
of  a  curved  ligure,  as  to  allow  a  diverging  influence,  and  free  circuhition  to 
the  (\'e;inr  air  in  the  air  chamber,  to  be  warmed  without  over-he;iting  it; 
while  i;  is  })y  the  arrangement  of  parts,  forced  to  iinj)inge  directly  against  the 
healed  s;:i!',ices. 

I  ;.U()  e'aitu  the  method  of  setlinc:  ^^h'  furnace,  consistinjr  of  a  double  walled 
cii  UMMer,  the  inner  wall  (>f  which  eiulo-es  a  cold  air  trench,  supplied  from 
withc'.:;  ili;it  su'munds  the  a^li  pit,  with  npcnintj^s  at  its  top  for  the  ])rf)per  ad- 
mis.-i'iii  o:  :.ir  into  the  air  chamber  around  the  furnace,  and  with  lateral  open- 
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ings  into  the  space  between  the  walls,  to  cause  an  upward  current,  which  is 
connected  with  the  warm  air-pipes  leading  to  the  apartments,  by  means  of 
which  a  constant  and  pure  supply  of  air  is  insured,  and  the  heat  greatly  econo- 
«»'ze^-  •  I  I  GARDINER  CHILSON. 


No.  7781. — Improvement  in  Corn  Skelters.  ' 

What  I  claim  as  new  and  my  improvement,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  wheels  C,  p,  E,  for  shelling  corn,  as  herein 
described.  |  DAVID  ELDRIDGE. 

'     No.  11S2.— Improvement  inlttrik/or  Grinding  and  Crushing. 

What  I  claim  as  my  inprovemcnt,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
use  of  the  cylinder  D,  grooved  or  notched,  or  smooth,  being  made  to  rotate, 
and  havmg  within  it,  any  number  of  crushers  formed  as  described,  for  the 
purpose  of  pounding,  grinding,  or  mixing  any  substance,  the  crusliers  either 
runmng  singly,  or,  for  the  purpose  of  working  diHTerent  substances  simultaue- 
©usly  one  withm  another,  the  jumping  bar  or  pin  at  N,  in  combination  witJi 
the  arrangement  shown,  or  any  other  arrangement  substantially  the  same. 

I  WILLIAM  FROST. 

No.  7783. — Improved  Anmmciator  or  Bell  Telegraph. 

What  I  claim  as  new  and  of  my  o\»n  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  let- 
ters patent,  is  the  combination  and  arrangement  of  the  spring  levers  I,  sus- 
tender  bar  or  striker  F,  with  the  pendulums  K,  and  bells  D,  for  simultane- 
buily  mdicatmg  the  nu/nber  of  the  room,\ind  calling  the  attention  thereto,  by 
giving  the  alarm,  there  being  a  secondary  or  intermediate  fulcrum  bar  L, 
agamst  which  the  spring  lever  I,  impinges  on  its  descent,  increased  by  the 
spnng  N,  by  which  the  rear  end  is  made  to  descend,  and  with  it  the  suspend- 
ed striker  F,  upon  the  bells  D,  and  at  the  same  time  suddenly  elevating  the 
front  end  of  the  lever  I,  and  imparting  a  vibratory  movement  to  its  pendulum, 
<aid  sprmg  levers  I,  being  provided  with  oblong  openings  or  slots  M,  through 
Which  the  fulcrum  bar  J,  passes,  for  producing  the  aforesaid  action  of  the 
■pring  levers,  on  its  descent  upon  the  intermediate  fulcrum  bar. 

,     I  JOHN  GARVEY. 

No.  ll^.—Improvement  in  Plwtographic  Pictures  on  Glass,  ^r. 
What   I.  claim    as   my   invention,  rind   desire  to  secure  by  h  tiers  patent,  i«» 
the  combmation  of  the  ground  or  frosted  irhiss,  or  other  semi-tr.msp.irent  sub- 
irtance  interposed  in  connection  with  the  picUire,  between  the  source  of  Ij.rhi 
and  the  spectator,  substantially  as  dcM  libcd  in  the   ioreg(.iri<r  spicitifjiliofi'' 

j  I    FREDERICK  LANCiENllEIM. 

No.  118b.— Method  of  Attaching  .higers  to  their  Handles. 
What  I  rlaim  as  new  in  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  pa- 
tent, is  the  handle  made  In  two  p;irts,  one  of  which  I),  fits  in  a  socket  13,  on 
the  other  A,  and  carries  a  bolt  h,  secured  ;,t  its  end,  the  snid  holt  pnssing 
througfi  a  hole  in  the  auger  sh.ink,  and  xrewing  into  ;i  feiniiie  screw  or  nut 
a,  in  the  j)arf  A,  for  the  jjurpose  of  chispinn;  f,r  firinlv  holdin-  ih,.  aiirr,.,- .|,;,„i^. 
between  the  ends  of  the  parts  A  and  I),  of  the  h.incilc  f.rstnik,  in  t.he  ii:  inner 
herein  described.  JOHN   E.  LAKKIN 
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No.  77cSo. — Improvement  in  Copper  and  Steel  Plnte  Printing  Presses. 

What  we  claim  as  of  our  invention,  and  which  we  desire  to  secure  by  let- 
ters patent,  are — 

Firstly.  The  arrangement  c{  a  tooth  or  catch,  projecting  from  the  roller, 
and  operating  upon  a  tooth  or  projection  upon  the  j)laien,  fo"  the  purpose  of 
starting  the  platen^jyid  causing  the  commencement  of  the  convexity  of  tlie 
roller  to  impinge  upon  any  required  j)()int  of  the  length  of  the  platen,  for  the 
purpose  described. 

Secondly.  The  combination  of  the  racks  (8  and  9,)  with  the  cog  wheel 
(u?,)  attached  to  the  connecting  rod  of  a  gang  of  rollers,  together  with  the 
beads  [p^]  and  the  grooves  (m',j  in  the  rollers,  for  security,  uniformity  of  ac- 
tion, and  a  proper  relative  position  between  the  platen  and  the  supi)orting 
rollers,  upon  which  it  traverses,  thus  jireveniing  lateral  and  longitudinal  abe- 
ration. 

Thirdly.  The  method  of  heating  and  retaining  at  a  suitable  temperature, 
the  ])late  from  which  the  impressions  are  to  be  tal^en,  by  means  of  lamps  or 
vessels  containing  inflammable  material,  placed  under  the  upper  plate  of  the 
platen,  or  traversing  bed,  within  the  recess  formed  between  that  and  the  plate 
resting  immediately  upon  the  gang  of  rollers. 

Fourthly.  The  arrangement  of  a  stationary  and  sliding  clamp,  adjustable 
longitudinally  of  the  platen,  for  securing  the  plate  in  position,  substantially  in 
the  m.uiner  described. 

Fifthly.  We  claim,  in  combination  with  the  D,  roller,  the  method  of  retra- 
cing the  platen  by  the  weighted  cord,  assisted  by  making  an  inclined  plane 
of  the  bed  in  which  the  rollers  traverse.  E.  C.   MIDDLETON. 

EDWARD  NEVERS. 
ROBERT  NEAL. 

No.  7787. — Improvement  in  Excavating  Machines. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 
First.  Operating  the  bucket  O,  by  giving  motion  to  the  band  or  chain  Q, 
and  to  the  drum  I,  in  one  direction,  to  fill  the  bucket,  and    then  reversing  its 
motion,  so  as  to  draw  back  the  bucket,  to  be  emptied,  in  the  manner  substan- 
tially as  herein  described. 

Secondly.  I  claim  the  manner,  substantially  as  herein  described,  of  closing 
the  bottom  or  trap  P,  of  tlie  buckeL  by  means  of  the  spring  or  incline  17, 
over  which  it  passes  in  its  forward  passage. 

MARTIN  NEWMAN,  2d. 


No.  7788. — Improvement  in  Pessaries. 
What  I  claim,  is   the  solid   connector  m,  with  its  connecting  contrivance, 
(or  its  equivalent,)  antl  joint,  in   combination   with  the  suj)porting  stem,  the 
whoie  beihg  substantially  in   the  manner  and  for  the  {)urpose  as  herein  before 
specified.  JONATHAN  HOVEY  ROBINSON. 

No.  7789. — Improvement  in  Extension  Tables. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  is  the  construction  of  extension  tables  in 
f*urli  ;i  in, inner  as  that  the  sliding  parts,  when  extended,  shall  constitute  a  table 
complete,  without  any  rej)lacing  of  panels  to  form  the  leaf,  substantially  in  the 
manuer  herein  before  set  forth.  / 

EDWIN  F.  SHOENBERGER. 


1   . 
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•  ^-         No.  7790. — l/aprovfrnenf  in  Spark  .Arresters. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invfntir.n,  ami  desire  to  secure^by  letters  patent  is 
combmmr^,  HI  manucr  substantially  as  described,  with  the"  chimney,  the  su- 
roundint.  jacket  .mJ  the  cap  a  valve  for  governinc.  an  aperture'in  the  top 
plate  of  the  cap,  so  balanced  or  wei-lit.d,  tliat  it  sljall  open  by  crravity  when 
the  furnace  jsworkincr  under  a  draft  due  to  the  ramification  of  the  column 
Hnd  be  closed  by  the  force  of  the  current  when  increased  by  the  exhaust  steam' 
in  ttie  chnnney,  for  the  purpose  and  in  the  manner  substantially  as  described 

1  also  clann,  m  c(,mb,natK.n  witii  the  valve  and  the  wire  jrauze,  or  the  equiv' 
alents  theneof,  anc  the  deflector  over  the  chimney,  all  arranged  substantialir 
as  herem  specd.ed,  the  central  tube  of  the  deflect<;r,  and  the  conical  rirxr  with- 
in he  Wire  gauze,  substantially  as  herein  specified,  and  for  the  purpo^'ses  set 
''"■^^-        M  '  I  SAMUEL  SVVETT 

No.  7791. — Improvement  in  Bedsteads. 
What  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
'  combination  of  die  slats  (c,)  clasps  {d,)  and  hooks  f^,)-athwart  the  length  of 
the  outside  slats,  in   combniatmn  with   the  rails  (c,)  and   latches    (/;)   on  the 
posts  (a,  6,)  the  whole  combining  to  form  a  strong  and  portable  bedstead 

'  j  WILHELM  ZAISER. 

No.  1192.— Improvements  in  Machines  for  Feeding  JV  «j7  Plate. 
yhat  I  claim,  is  the  combination  of  such  raising  mechanism,  with  the  ma- 
chmery  for  impartmg  to  the  strip  of  metal,  its  progressive  forward  movements 
as  specified,  the  mechanism  so  rombine<l  with   the  said  machinery,  bein^r  the 
.    Talve  a  ,  the  rod  6'  the  lever  or  arm  c',  the  crank/',  shaft  g',  drum  //,  belts'i',  yf , 
and  the  arms  1/  m\  ot  the  lever  beam  R,  the  whole  being  arranged  and  made  to 
operate  together,  substantially  as  specified.     And  I  further  cbiun,  in  combi- 
nation  with  the  mechanism,  which  produces  the  progressive  advancing  move- 
raents  of  the  strip  oi  metal  towards  and   between  the  cutters,  the  mechanism 
tor  producmg  the  retrograde  movement  of  the  pincers,  after  the  strip  of  metal 
has  been  entirely  operated   upon   by  the  cutters;   such  mechanism  being  the 
pulhesi^,  and  /j',  the   endless   bHt  ,-,  the  moveable  frame  u',  and  clutch  or 
their  equivalent,  the  vertical   rock  shaft  w"^ ,  and  its  arms  5%  /-%  the  cams  £-3 
.   AS  the  lifting  bar  yS  and  its  spring  catch,  together  with  the  slide  d\  and  its' 
•  projections,  the  whole   b.-ing   constructed   and   made  to  operate  together    es- 
sentially as  specifiecj.      And  1  claim  the  combinaiion  of  the  arms  -^"^  with  the 
Shalt  u^S  and  the  mecliani>m  tor  moving  the  clutch,  the  said  arm  l)cm<r  for  the 
purpose  ot  crealmg  a  retrograde  movement  of  the  clutch,  so  as  to  unrluKh  the 
pulley  t^     from  ti.e  shall  c,  and  ih.s  when  the  .•ntire  retrogradation  cf  the  nip- 
pers f.as  been  effected,  tl.r  sani.'  br,„g  accompll^h<•d  as  hcrcinb.'lore  specified 
And  m  combination  with   the  mcrhanism  which  prod.iccs  the  reciprocating 
rotary   movements  ot  the   nippers,  or  strip  of  m.-t.d  held  tic'rebv.  I  claim  the 
combination  nt   inechanism  tor  arresting  or  stopp,,,-  su.^h  n.tary  motions,  im- 
medial.-ly  on  the  tmal  retrogradation  of  the  p,„r..rs  taking  place;  su.'li  meehan- 
Lsm  bemg  the  levers  -,  and  ;i<,  connecting  un\  p  ' ^  ana  ./',  shall  v,  arm  fiir. 
jJ,  spring  cateh  V,  as   applied  log,.;her,  and    to  the  I.-v.t  beam  K,  and  lifting 
bar  _)/«,  a>  described.  ^ 

And  I  claim  the  conJiination  of  mrcliani<m,  bv  which  the  progressive  ad- 
vancing ami  mtrnniitm' mvumI  :ry  r..Mn_.r„d,.  nMs..,n..nts  of  tin- sM.pnf  metal 
are  produced,the  same  insisting  of  the  hu.g  bar  /S  and  its  conmrlin.r  frame 


/)»,  the  feed  and  pressure  rollers  /*»,  and  ?nS  the  shaft  g* ,  and  pTjlley/',  the 
strap  or  belt  c^,  and  its  rods  c*,  d- ,  the  levers  z',  and  v',  connected  together 
ds  described,  and  the  cams  j-^,  s\  on  the  siiat'i  e. 

And  in  combination  therewith,  and  the  lifting  bar  y' ,  I  claim  the  bent  lever 
t',  the  same  being  applied  to  the  same,  and  used  for  the  purpose  substftntially 
as  herein  before  specilied.  FREDERICK   J.   AVERS. 

No.  7793. — Improvement  in  Cutters  for  Planing  Machines. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  antl  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
nrranging  a  series  of  shaving  knives,  in  continuous  succession,  upon  the  pe- 
riphery of  a  conoidal  wheel,  whereby  a  continuous  serrated  shaving  instrument 
is  produced,  whose  uninterrujited  action,  by  preventing  jarring,  produces  a 
snioolher  surface.  '  ENOS  G.  ALLEN. 

_^    t  CHAS.  BRIGGS. 

No.  7794. — Improvement  in  Ship  Ventilators. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  combination  fff  lloatabie  valves,  with  ventilators,  lor  ventilating  vessels  and 
steamers,  and  the  combination  of  floatable  valve  ventilators,  with  vessels  and 
steamers.  The  valves  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  raising  and  the  falling  of  the 
water,  when  in  contact  with  the  ventilator,  the  rising  water  to  cause  tne  valve 
to  close  the  air  orifice,  and  prevent  the  entrance  of  water,  and  the  falling  water 
to  permit  the  valve  to  recede  by  its  own  gravitation,  and  therebv  open  the  air 
surface.  '  ^  RALPH  BULKLEY. 

No.  7795. — Improvement  in  Gang  Ploughs. 
I  claim  the  inclined  coulters,  so  arranged  as  to  throw  out  the  ploughs  with- 
out breaking,  when  they  meet  with  an  obstruction,  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
purpose  set  forth.     I  claim  the  apparatus  shown  at  w,  m,  fig.  5,  for  setting  the 
frames  for  hilling,  in  the  manner  above  specified. 

HENRY  COWING. 

No.  7796. — Improvement  in  Hanging  Carriage  Bodies. 
What  I  claim  as  new  therein,  and  which  I  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  of  elastic  cross  reaches,  with  a  non  clastic  centre  support, 
the  reaches  being  so  connectt<d  with  the  centre  support,  that  they  shall  be  free 
to  bend  throughout  their  length,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  pur- 
poses described.  M.   G.  HUBBARD. 

No.  7707. — Lnprorcinrnt  in  Prncrssrs  for  rendering  Cordage  Vninfamrruihle. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  lf>  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  my 
improved  process  of  rendering  vegetable  fibrous  substances  uninflammable,  and 
preserving  them  in  that  condition,  substantiallv  as  herein  set  forth. 

^     '      JAMES  H.  JOHNSON. 

I      No.  779S. — Improvem.ent  in  Fountain  Pens. 
What  I  cbiiin  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
pen  nib,  made  to  project  through  the  conical  termination  of  the  fountain,  sub- 
stantially in  the  planner  and  tor  the  purpose  set  forth,  and  in  connection  there- 
with, I  claim  making  the  pen  nib  adjustable,  substantiallv  as  described. 

CHARLES  W.  KREBS. 
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No.  m9.~Improved  ^ri^Hkod  of  securing  Rails  of  Rail  Roads, 
What  I  c  aim  as  new,  and: desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  is  the  diacronal 

ire":::::'/;:  ^""^'  '^  ^''"''-  *""  "'^  -'"  "'">^  --  »^  eLt^,'s 

are  secured  m  Uieir  proper  position.  ^    y    j^^y 

No.  1800.— Iinproa;ement  in  Sausage  Staffers. 
What  I  ch^rn  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  introduction  of  a  tube  or  case  I),  into  the  case  or  cage  B,  of  a  press  and 
adapting  it  thereto  ,n  such  a  manner  as  to  lorm  a  sausage  stuffer,  in  combT 
nation  therewith  wh.ch  ,s  operated  by  the  same  power  and  under  the  same 
piston  and  rod,  that  acts  upon  the  press,  as  herein  substantially  set  forth. 

I  SIMON  McNAIR. 

No.  1801.— Improvement  in  Screw  Threading  Machines. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 

before  described  method  of  operating  the  jaws  for  griping  and  liberating  the 

blank-,  by  means  ot  the  toggle  joint,  and  rod  connected  therewith,  when  this 

IS  combined  ,w.th  the  method,  substantially  as  described,  of  latching  and  un- 

!  V  I'ri  ?'  'il^'   ";'""',  ^'   '^'  '''^^'""   ^•""«'-   ^^^'"S  «"  the  inclined  or 
bevelled  stem  of  the  rod  to  draw  it  back,  and  force  in  the  latch,  and  then  hold- 

ing  It  in  place,  by  passnng  on   to  it,  so  as  to  avoid  an  endwise  strain  on  the 

mandrel  against  its  boxes,  substantially  as  described,  and  for  the  purpose  spe- 

_  I  also  claim  so-  connecting  the  mould,  which   governs  the  line  of  motion'  of 
.the  chaser,  w.ih  the  sliding  fra.rK-s,  so  that  it  shall  be  free  to  vibrate  thereon 
in  manner  substantially  as  descri()ed  and  for  the  purpose  specified 

I  THOMAS  J.  SLOAN. 

No.  18Q2.— Improvement  in  the  Ucking  Jlpparatus  of  Repeating  Fire  Arms. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  consists  in  hinging  the  dog  or  catch,  to  the 
bolt,  ,n  combination  will,  so  making  and  applying  the  recess  t,  and  the  spring 
g.  together,  and  to  the  d...  or  catch,  as  to  cause  said  spring  to  perfornf  twS 
tunc  ions,  or  to  not  only  operate  the  dog  or  catch,  but  to  operate  the  bolt, 
suoslantiully  in  the  manner  as  above  described. 

j  JOSHUA  STEVENS. 

No.  ISO'^.—hnprovement  in  Shuttle  Motions  in  Looms. 
I  claim  the  boxes  [\  P'.  o.riilatmu^  upon   Hxed  points  ;;,  ;/,  and  having  the 
flat  bar  springs  Q,  Q',  atla.  hr<|  m  tl^.n,  m  combination  with  the  chains  r   c' 
and  the  regulating  screw  d.  and  init  r,  lor  gu  „.-  a  more  Irrc  and  easy  mol'ion 
I"   trie    nicker   staAi-s.  :iii;     t.n-   •''...  n^..,..  . ..;'..  ....    !i ._   n:  i       -  ,        • 


t"   the   picker   staves,  and 
the  amount  oi'pick. 


i*'|-   liir  ui  u«.'  (•!!(■.  tu.^lly  coMtroliing  and  gradiiatinn- 


I 


THOMAS  T.   Wn.LCOX. 


No.  7804. —  (hmhiin^d  BoiUr,  C'upoJa,  find  Grate. 
What   I  claim   therein  as  new,  and  dcMre  t  .  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
boiler,  descorKi.ng  from  the  to;,  to  the  bottom  ot"  the  cupola,  in  combination 
WiUi   the    removable    grate,  the    water  ruilaine.l  in  the  boiler  surrounding  the 


heated  iron,  and  coals,  subslanli  illy 


as  di'scnited.      I  do   not  claim  the  use  of 


,  I    ■  r  ■    "  ■  "^ -^^ ' '">  "•      •  uo   ii'u  Claim  ine  use  01 

\hv  subsidiary  grate,  Out  I  do  claim  il,  as  making  a  part  of  the  combination 
necessary  to  the  proper  and  j)e!lecl  action  of  my  combined  stem  boiler  and 
cupola  smelting  lurnace.^  LOFTIS   WOOD 


/ 
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No.  7805. — Improve tnent  in  Cooking  Stores. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is' 
placing  one  or  more  ovens  between  one  or  more  fires  on  each  side  in  connec- 
tion with  a  vertical  flue  or  flues  passing  between  the  ovens,  separating  them, 
substantially  as  described.  ^  LOFTIS  WOOD. 

No.  7806. — Improvement  in  Machines  for  Turning  Irregular  Forms. 
What  I  claim  as  original,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  mock 
herein  described,  of  changing  the  position  of  the  ratchet  R,  by  means  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  sliding  rod,  knee,  lever,  lifting  plate  and  pawl. 

''  SMITH  BEERS. 

No.  7807. — Improvement  in  Machines  for  Boring  Dovetailed  Mortises. 
What  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is— 
Firstly.  The  rotating  cutters  {g,  A,  i,  /c,  /,)  formed  and  arranged  substanti- 
ally as  described,  with  conical  heads  and  cylindrical  necks,  in  combination 
with  a  rest  or  moveable  table,  for  tlie  reception  and  attachment  of  the  bed- 
post, the  said  table  while  being  advanced  towards  the  cutters,  being  conduct- 
ed by  suitable  guides  (/>,  p',  ;>",)  as  described,  either  upon  the  moving  table 
or  tlie  stationary  bench,  in  a  course  which  is  at  first  at  right  angles  to  the  face 
of  the  post,  and  thence,  as  soon  as  the  cylindrical  cutter  (/,)  has  begun  to  act 
in  a  longitudinal  course,  receding  sufficiently  from  the  face  of  the  post  to  form 
a  mortise  which  shall  bind  the  dovetailed  tenons  of  the  rail,  as  they  are  pressed 
down  in  their  sockets. 

Secondly.  I  claim,  in  combination  with  the  aforesaid  guides,  the  stops  (r,) 
substantially  as  here  arranged  and  applied,  or  their  equivalents,  whereby  the 
table  is  limited  in  its  course,  to  the  particular  range  of  cutting  action  required 
for  the  time  being.  HENRY  I.  BETJ^MANN. 

No.  7808. — Improvements  in  the  Alarm  and  Indicator  for  Steam  Boilers. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  wish   to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
peculiar  method  of  moving  the  indicator,  by  its  attachment  to  the  slide  valve 
of  the  whistle,  by  which  the  connection  is  continued  through  the  head  of  the 
boiler,  as  herein  described,  dispensing  with  the  stuffing  box  and  packing. 

his 
JOSEPH   -f  DILKS. 
mark. 

No.  7809. — Improved  Arrangement  of  the  Bending  Roller  in  Tin  Cutting  and 

Bending  Machines. 
I  claim  to  so  combine  and  arrange  the  roller  Y,  with  respect  to  the  jaws  E, 
F,  (as  specified,)  so  as  to  enable  the  said  roller  to  be  operated  in  tlie  manner 
substantially  as  set  forth  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  be  moved  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the 
common  axes  of  the  shafts  C,  D,  the  said  roller  being  arranged  in  a  turning 
frame  Z,  and  supported  by  a  moveable  and  adjusting  frame  A' :  and  the  ob- 
ject of  my  improvement  being  to  enable  a  person  to  move  the  roller  against 
the  tin,  in  manner  and  for  tlie  purpose  of  binding  it  down,  substantially  as 
herein  before  explained.  j  WM.  H.  HORTON. 

No.  7810. — Improvements  in  the  Metallic  Flask  for  Casting  Large  Kettles. 
What  I  claim  as  new,  and  of  my  invention,  is  the  elastic  iron  core  suppor- 
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ter,  or  inner  part  of  the  flask,  constructed  of  wings  attached  to  the  crown  and 
provided  with  covering  strips,  substantially  as  dt^scnbed.  ' 

I  .  WILLIAM  KELLY. 

No.  ISll.—rmproveTMnis  in  Machines  for  Dressing  Spokes. 

What  J  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent   is- 

1-  irst    Constructing  a  cyiindricallj  rotating  cutter  head,  with  a  seoai^atin^ 

joint  athwart  Its  middle,  and  in   the  plane  of  its  rotation,  ^o  arrangedT  ha^ 

■by  the  mutual  advance  or  recession  (in  the  direction  of  their  axes  of  rotation) 

of  the  respective  sections  of  the  cutter  heads,  as  they  traverse  the  length  of 

Second  '^i^e  shafts  C  9,)  and  weighted  levers  (¥,  V,)  in  combination  with 
th€  levers  (1/ ,  v%)  and  the  links  (u;,  u',)  or  their  equivalents,  for  sustaining  in 
position  the  tongues  (11,)  upon  the  spoke,  and  the  rollersV,  .,)  upon  the 
r^n^^LTt/'""^'""^  them  self-adjusnable,  under  all  the  circuUtancei  which 
can  affect  them.  .  j  ORVILLE  MATHER. 

No.  1812.— Improved  Mil  Plate  Feeder  and  Turner. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and-  for  whieh  I  ask  letters  patent,  is- 
J?irst.  Cxivmg  the  alternating  motion  to  the  nipper  rod,  by  means  of  a  pair 
of  jaws  actuated  by  the  opposite  ends  of  a  vibrating  beam,^ne  of  the  jaws 
beingprovided  with  a  spring  and  toggle,  which  causes  it  to  grasp  and  re  e  Je 
the^nipper  rod    the  whole  operating  substantially  as  described 

Second.   I  claim  giving  to  the  said  nod  its  progressive,  advancing  and  slight- 
ly retrograde  motions,  by  means  of  a  pair  of  jaws  actuated  by  a  cam  and  an 
/ccentric,  and  two  springs,  substantiafly  as  specified.  ^ 

.Jih"^'  YV?  7^r^^i"ff/^^  '"^'''^^^-^'^  ^o  that  it  is  raised  from  the  nail  plate, 
and  the  nail  plate  from  the  lower  cutting  jaw  of  the  machine,  by  means  of  a 

S^liras  tcnbr.!.  '  '''''''  '''  T'"'  "  ^"^  ^"'  '' '''  ''''^''^  ^"^^ 
•  ^^^\-  ^  '"b''''  ^'^"■"^"^'■""^^  <he  motion  from  the  nail  machine  to  the  feed- 
ing machine,  by  mean,  of  a  lever  beam  and  connecting  rods,  when  the  llTer 
beam  is  hung  upon  a  cranked  cmtn-,  an<i  the  actuating'^oonne'cting  ro  1  is  pr^ 
vided  with  knob  acting  upon  n  flat  crank  pin,  substantlallv  as  described  nU^ 
annexed  specification  and  drawin;,^  whrreby  I  am  enabled,  with  facility  to 
throw  my  feeding  machinery  in  and  (wit  of  gear.  ^' 

But  I  do  not  mtend,  hereby  to  confine  myself  to  the  particular  forms  and 
proportions  herem  described,  provided  1  construct  a  machine  substant!^fly  tSe 
^"'^'  MELVILLE  OTIS. 


No.  7813. — Improvnnent  in  Horse  Rakes. 
,^yhat  I  claim  as  my  invention,  an.!    dr-sirt-  to   secure  by   letters   patent    in 

cYarXm"    th"''.  '''''  ?  '^"^  ^"'"'J"  "'^'"^^  ^^'^"  t^-'th' simultaneous  y] 
stbstantiSlv  a    d  ^^'^',«f  ,^^/'PP'"^'  th.,n   ag.in,by  means  of  the  apparatus, 
substantially  as  described,  br.ng   work.-d  by  the  draught  of  the  team    when 
thrown  into  gear,  at  the  will  of  the  operator.  ' 

-'  I  HENRY  W.  SABIN. 

'No.  7814. — Ihipruveincnt  in  Suspender  Buckles. 
What  I  claimi  as  my  invention,  ami  dev,re  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
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the  conslrucllon  of  the  buckle  frame,  and  attaching  the  tongue  or  points  there- 
to, so  that  the  tongue  or  points  slide  out  and  into  the  buckle,  instead  of  act- 
ing upon  a  hinge  or  roller,  as  above  described. 

^  .  ELISHA    STEELE. 

No.  7810. — Improved  ^Quger  Handle. 

1  claim  the  con>tnKtion  of  auger  hnndles,  substantiiillv  as  set  forth  in  the 
above  specification  ;  that  is,  by  making  the  principal  part  of  the  same,  from 
end  to  end,  of  one  niec;^  of  Nvood,  or  iu-.!orial,  securing  the  central  portion, 
through  whlcli  the  aiit,r,.i-  ^!l:ulk  passes,  with  a  metal  band,  and  arranging  a 
detent,  for  holding  the  sli;ink,  wiih  miichinerv  In  operate  it,  as  exhibited  in  the 
drawings  forming  p;irt  cf  this  specification;  the  said  handles  being  for  use 
with  augers  or  any  other  tools  to  which  it  may  be  adapted. 

AlGl  STl  S  THAYER. 

No.  7816. — hnprovtiinent  in  Vulcanizing  India  Rubber. 
What  I  claim,  therelnre.  is  the  use  und  emjilovment  o(  zinc,  prepared  by 
the  process  above  (I(-MTibcJ,  whereby  a  hvposulphite,  or  similar  preparation  of 
zinc  IS  obtnined,  in  combinntion  with  India  rubber,  fhr  the  purpose  of  curing 
or  vulcanizing  it,  substantially  as  herein  before  set  forth,  without  the  use  o? 
free  sulphur  in  any  way,  in  combination  with  the  rubber. 

JONATHAN  T.  TROTTER. 


th 


No.  7817. — Imjrroved  Balance  Boiler  Feeder. 
What  I  claim  therein  ns  new,  nnd  desire  fo  secure  bv  letters  patent,  is  having 
the  piston  H,  with  comp;irImenls  and  ai)ertures,  as  described,  passing  com- 
pletely through  the  boiler,  and  working  in  duiibl.'  packing  boxes  in  short 
cylinders  c,  c,  placo.l  on  r,npo<ite  sides  of  the  boiKw,  substantially  as  herein 
^""^  ^^'■'''-  W.   D.  ALLEN. 

No.  7818. — Improvement  in  Buckles  for  Harness. 
I  claim  the  construction  of  a  trace  clas-),  as  a  substitute  for  a  buckle,  for 
fastening  together  two  straps  of  leather,  by  the  use  of  a  metal  tongue  fastened 
to  one  ot  the  straps,  having  projecting  from  it  pins  or  studs  fitted  to  enter  into 
holes  to  be  made  therefor  in  the  other  strap,  tJie  tongue  and  strap  lying  one 
against  and  upon,  or  near  the  other,  the  tongue  and  strap  to  be  kept  in  this 
juxtaposition,  by  a  slide  or  box  enclosing  them,  the  whole  substantially  as  set 
forth  in  this  specification.  " 


SOLON   BINGHAM,  Jr. 


No.  1819.— Improvement  in  Bearings  for  Jxks  and  Slwfls. 
I  claim  the  combination  of  the  sliding:  pl:ite  E.  having  a  conical  seat  a,  and 
the  conical  packing  ring  F,  applied  and  secured  to  the  journal  box  of  a  car  or 
other  axle,  or  of  a  machine  shaft,  in  the  manner  substantially  as  herein  de- 
scribed,  for  tlie  purposes  set  forth. 

WM.  H.  HOVEY. 

No.  7820. — Improvement  in  I^ver  .Jacks. 

I  claim  the  hangirrg  of  the  lever  by  links  which  permit  the  lever  teeth  to 

disengage   themselves  from   those  of  the  rack   bar,  with  which   they  are  en- 

gaged,  by  simply  raising  the  lever,  and  allow  them  to  re-engage  with  a  new 

set  of  teeth,  when  the  lever  is  depressed,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth      I 
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also  claim  the  method  of  connecting  Ihe  pawl  with  the  lever,  in  such  manner, 
that,  by  simply  working  the  latter,  the  rack  bar  with  tPic  weight  resting  there- 
on, may  be  lowered  tooth  by  tooth,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

f  ,        '  j  JAMES  LEFFEL. 

No.  7821. — Improiiement  in  Electroiyping. 

I  claim  to  form  a  heterogeneous  substance  on  the  surface  of  the  metallic 
plate,  by  exposing  it  to  the  action  of  iodine,  bromine,  chlorine,  or  other 
chemical,  capable  of  forming  an  insoluble  compound  with  the  metal,  for  the 
purpose  herein  set  forth. 

I  also  claim  to  expose  the  metallic  plate  to  the  action  of  the  light,  after 
bemg  acted  on  by  a  halogen  element,  substantiidlv  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  adhesion  of  the  depositc  as  specified. 

I  claim  the  use  of  iodine  in  the  electrotype  process,  in  the  manner  herein 
substantially  set  forth,  and  for  the  purposc'specificd. 

I  ,  ^  1  GEORGE  MATHIOT. 

No.  7822. — Improvement  in  Seed  Planters. 
What  we  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combi- 
nation with  the  depositing  tube,  and  the  bar  which  connects  said  tube  with 
the  body  ot  the  machine,  the  joint  m,  n,  as  above  described,  said  joint  being 
of  such  iiecuUar  construction  as  to  bo  complete  and  efTcctive  in  itself,  without 
any  moveable  device  whatever,  and  which  admits  of  attaching  or  detaching 
said  tube  at  pleasure,  without  the  use  of  any  kind  of  implement  or  tool,  or 
separate  connecting  bolt  or  fastening,  as  before  described. 

SAMUEL  PENNOCK. 
MORTON  PENNOCK. 

No.  7823. — T/nprovement  in  Seed  Planters. 
/      Whet  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
upper  and  lower  sliding  bottoms  »,  n,  /,  /,  in  combination  with  the  adjustable 
si(k  of  the  hoppers  r,  ;•,  operating  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose,  sub- 
stantially as  herein  described.  1  DEXTER  B.   RHODES. 

No.  7824. — Improvevients  in  Setoing  Machines. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  is  the  combination  of  two  needles,  two 
thread  guides  zn&  a  cloth  holder,  made  to  operate  together  substantially,  in 
the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  as  herein  before  set  forth. 

And  I  also  cl^iin  the  improvement  of  making  the  needles  with  springs,  and 
applying  mouth  pieces  or  pressors  to  tliem,  and  on  each  side  of  the  tlanch  of 
the  base  plate,  the  whole  being  substantially  as  above  described. 

FREDERICK  R.  ROBINSON. 

No.  1825.— Lnprovement  in  tfic  Maimfacture  of  two  and  three  Ply  Carpets. 
What  I  claim  tjierefore,  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  m  the  weaving  of  two  or  three  ply  ingrain  carpets,  is  the  employment 
of  parti-colored  warp  and  weft,  operated  by  jncquard  or  other  mechanical 
melhs,  to  form  theJigure  when  the  same  colors  in  the  warp  and  in  the  weft 
ar^  caused  to  combine  together,  to  foitn  the  same  colored  figure  in  the  fabric, 
substantially  as  described.  ,  ALEXANDER  SMITH. 

r 


; 


No.  7826. — Apparatus  attacli^d  to  Vessels  for  Indicating  the  dep'h  of  Water. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
combination  of  a  sounding  chain  or  jointed  rod,  wi'Ji  an  indicatitr  on  the  deck 
of  a  vessel,  operated  by  means  of  a  cord  pulley,  or  oiher  eqaivalonts,  so  as  to 
indicate  the  depth  of  water,  whilst  the  boat  is  making  headway,  as  herein 
described  and  represented.  11.  B.  SOMMERS. 

No.  7827. — Improvement  in  Planing  Machines. 

I  claim,  first — the  attachment,  either  whole  or  in  segments,  of  a  narrow 
circular  saw  blade  to  the  front  of  tlie  periphery  of  an  iron  or  other  metallic 
planing  wheel,  (properly  counter  sunk  lor  the  purpose,)  in  combination  with 
the  clearing  and  planing  cuttei-s,  so  that  the  saw  shall  be  stiHened,  and 
rendered  free  from  trembling,  shaking,  or  running  in,  and  made  to  cut  in  ad- 
vance of  the  planing  cutters  to  cleanse  and  level  the  surface  •(  the  plank  or 
timber,  that  tiie  planing  eutlers  may  witli  taeUity,  produce  an  extra  smooth 
surlace,  and  be  cleared  of  timber  or  slab,  by  tl«ie  clearing  cutters  as  set  forth, 
the  attaclime'il  of  the  sav/  blade  to  tlie  wheel  being  such,  by  screws  or  other- 
wise, that  the  saw  blade  may  be  easily  removed  or  t-iken  off,  for  Uie  purpose 
of  turning  tlie  reverse  face  to  the  plank  or  timber  whenever  the  teeth  on  one 
side  have  become  dulled,  or  out  of  set  from  long  usage  against  the  timber. 

Second.  The  clearing  cutters  «,  n,  w,  in  combination  with  the  saw  and 
planing  wheel,  arranged  in  the  ra  inner  and  for  the  purposes  herein  set  forth, 
the  whole  being  arranged  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  herein  set  forth 
and  descii'ued.  DANIEL  II.   SOUTllWORTH. 

No.  7828. — Irtiprov^m^it  in  Elevating.,  Cooling  and  Conveying  Flour, 
What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  method  of  elevating,  con\ eying,  and  cooling  flour  or  meal,  by  passing  it 
by  means  of  a  bhst  through  an  air-trunk  and  head,  constructed  substantially 
a^  herein  set  forth.  JESSE   WHITE. 

I  JONATHAN   BUNDY.. 

No.  7829. — Improvement  in  Machines  for  making  Pill  Boxes. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  is  the  contrivance  for  supporting  the  stick, 
and  feeding  each  stick  forwards  towards  the  cutters,  the  same  consisting  of 
the  saddle  and  orifice,  (applied  to  the  rotary  block  holder,)  the  endless  screw 
D,  the  shaft  E,  the  spring  G,  the  bearing  plate  g^  fixed  to  the  shaft  B,  tlie 
pinion  H,  and  the  stationary  gear  wheel  I,  the  whole  being  ap])lied  and  made 
to  operate  together,  subtitantially  in  the  manner  as  above  set  fwrth. 

What  I  claim  also  as  my  invention  or  improvement,  is  the  combination  of 
said  saw,  with   the  rotating  series  of  sticks,  or  their  rotating  holding  frame, 
substantially  in  the  manner,  and  so  Uiat  they  shall   be  succes-^ively  operated* 
upon  by  it  as  sperifie<l.  NELSON  D.  WHITE. 

No.  7830. — Improved  Cut-nff  Motinr  fir  Puppet  Valves? 

What  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  di'sire  to  seriire  by  letters  patent,  is  : 
Firs' ly.  Raising  and  dropping  at  any  desired  point,  the  puppet  valves  tiiat 
admit  steam  to  the  cylinder  by  means  of  a  lifter,  that  vibrates  with  and  upor> 
the  uvual  rock  shaft,  the  said  lifter  being  operated  by  a  gravitating  and 
counterbalancing  toggle  as  described,  so  that  the  lifter  in  the  manner  de»icribed, 
or  its  equivalent,  is  fix».-d  {oi-  raising  the  valve,  and  isi  depressed  .md  allowed 
18 
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1^  operated  b^  .Le  adjustable  stop,  .substantiaJly  as  herein  described        ''" 

I  SAMLEL   H.   OILMAN. 

No.  1S3l.~hnprovem«nt  in  Seed  Planters. 

rear  or  longest  section  of  the  driJI  teeth,  shall    .frike  nrrainst    .  .n.L-         ♦[ 

stop  the  operation  of  the  marh.ne,  as  fully  set  forth.  ' 

JOHN    SIGNER. 
I  T.  N.  SHEPTON. 

tent!  tl  "'  "'"  '"^ '"'  "■^'  •'"  ^'"''^'"'  ^"^'  '^---  ^-  — e  hy  letters  pa- 

First.     The  springs  G,  and  G^,  carr;y  ing  the  jcurn.l  boxes  ^  and  ^   attarhp,! 
and  arranged  m  the  manner  substantiall/as  herein  descr.id'thr  rh'p  n 

'  ORLANDO  CHILD. 

NoJ833..-/^>rat;em../  tn  .VacA.n.r^  >  DouWi„^  and  Twisting  Silk,  i,r.. 

What  ^e  claim  as  ne\^',  and  desire  to  secure  bv  lett^r^  na«*.«« 
stru^ting^,  catch  bar,  that  all  the  threac^  -^ll^elri^^t  n^b:::!:; 
w.sted  tn.f  be  secured  by  the  catches  simultaneously,  by  simply  brinl^  he 
bar  With  jts  catches  down  upon  the  threads,  and  whilst'inOiat  posiSaus  n^ 
all  the  heluM  sprm-s  to  act  on  the  catches  at  the  .same  time  brsuddenK  dT.^ 
«.ij:.g.n.  the  slule  lock  plate  from  the  end  of  the  !,nr,  the  .  /o^e    in  th'  'a  , 
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plate,  being  sn  formed  as  to  allow  each  catch  to  be  o])ened  separately,  without 
tlie  aid  of  the  lock  plate,  or  all  to  be  opened  simultaneously  by  moving  said 
lock  plate  longitudinally,  in  the  manner  herein  fully  set  forth. 

JOSEPH  CONANT. 

LUCIUS  DIMOCK. 


I  No.  7834. — Improvement  in  Apparatus  for  emptying  Privies. 

What  I  claim  as  new  therein,  and  which  I  desire  to  secure  by  let:jrs  patent, 
is  the  gasometer,  connected  with  the  receiver,  as  described,  for  the  jiurpose  of 
keeping  the  gases  separated  from  the  fecal  matter,  and  preventing  their  mix- 
ture as  set  forth,  and  serving  also  as  a  reservoir  for  the  compressed  gases, 
from  which  the  power  for  expelling  the  contents  of  the  reservoir  is  obtained. 

FLORIMOND  DATICHIY. 

No.  7835. — Improvement  in  Carriages. 

Whf.t  we  claim  as  new  therein,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  joint  on  which  the  fore  carriage  turns  when  placed  in  rear  of  the  fore  axle, 
in  combination  with  the  segment  en  which  the  end  of  the  perch  rests,  substan- 
tially as  described,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  carriage  to  be  turned  in  a 
small  space,  without  having  the  fore  wheels  to  run  under  the  body,  or  interfere 
with  the  hind  wheels.  EDWARD  EVERETT. 

CHARLES  EVERETT,  Ja. 

No.  7836. — Improvements  in  Machinery  for  Cutting  and  Bending  Sheet  Metal. 

I  claim  tJie  irnprovement  in  the  bending  mechanism,  the  same  consisting  in 
the  combination  of  the  conic  or  approximately  conic  roller  or  projection  n, 
"with  the  cylindric  part  or  roller  m,  and  with  the  circular  discs  or  holders,  in 
the  manner  as  above  described,  and  so  as  when  pressed  against  the  tin  to 
gradually  bend  it  over  and  down  upon  the  disc  or  holder  C,  so  as  to  enable 
the  roller  m,  to  pass  over  and  upon  the  tin,  and  complete  the  bending  of  it 
<iown  upon  the  periphery  of  the  holder. 

1  also  claim  the  improvement  in  tiie  construction  of  the  gauge  B,  -whereby 
it  is  adapted  to  operate  when  the  tin  plate  is  rotated  in  a  vertical  plane,  such 
improvement  consisting  in  arranging  its  supporting  journal  at  an  inclination  to 
the  horizontal  plane,  and  applying  a  weighted  arm  or  its  mechanical  equiva- 
lent, to  the  gauge,  as  seen  in  tlie  drawings,  or  so  that  the  gravitating  power 
of  the  weighted  arm  shall  restore  the  gauge  to  its  original  and  proper  position 
under  the  holders,  after  it  has  been  freed  from  the  pressure  of  the  surplus  tin, 
or  part  removed  by  the  cutters. 

JOSEPH  F.  FLANDERS. 

No.  7837. — Improvement  in  Seed  Planters. 

'  '   What  I  claim  as  my   invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,   is 

tlie  peculiar  construction  of  the  adjustable  shovels  N,  to  clear  the  mouth  of 

any   obstructions.      I  also  claim   the  mode  and  manner  of  sowing  the  grain 

through  the  slots,  as  herein  described. 

_  JOSEPH  W.  FAWKES 

♦ 

No.  7?38.  —  Improved  Expansion  G~Gr  for  IFnrizcnfc!  Ertgines. 
Whi'.t  1  claim  'herein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  witk 
<J.-..wing  the  sliding  tongue  of  the  lifter  of  the  siip^^ly  valves  of  steam  cylin(4er9,. 
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so  as  to  tnp  the  valvfts  at  any  desired  point,  by  an  adjustable  pron<r,  which  is 
made  to  slule  upon  the  arm  holding  the  usual  fixed  pron?,  by  tiie  anion  of  a 
tappet  on  the  rork  shaft,  when  tliis  adjustment  is  effected  by  means  of  the 
sliackfe  unA  links  within  the  steam  chest,  the  shackle  and  links  beint:  elcvjifcd 
r>r  depressed  by  an  index  arm  without  side  of  the  steam  chest,  and  the  whole 
being  arranged  and  operating,  substantially  as  herein  described. 

\  SAMUEL  H.  OILMAN. 

No.  7839. — Machine  for  making  Eyelets. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  dcs^ire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
slidmg  bolster,  constructed  with  its  two  dies  c,  and  e,  and  aperture  n,  in  com- 
bination u-iUi  tlie  feeding  tube,  punches,  and  clearers,  the  whole  bein^  con- 
structed, arranged  and  operated,  substantirlly  in  the  manner  and  for  the  pur- 
pose herein  set  fortJi.  ■ 

/       L.  E.  HICKS. 

Ne.  7840. — Improvement  in  Grain  Cradle  Fingers. 
_    What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent    i^s  the 
insertion  of  a  metallic  plate  into  the  edge  of  a  cradle  finger,  by  means  of  ri\  ets  , 
and  other  faslenmgs,  so  as  to  keep  the  plate  and  finger  permanently  attached 
together,  und   in  their  place,  and   thereby  effectually  prevent  the  finger  from 
straightenmg  or  sprmguig  back,  when  uh4  in  damp  grain,  prevent  the  .rpain 
from  wearing  it  away,  and  prevent  the  gr;jin  from  sliding  endwise  off  the  cradle 
befoje  the  cradler  gets  it  round  into  its  own  swatli.  •  ' 

j  JOEL  HOUGIITO-N. 

^o.lHA\.~  Improved  Sash  Fastener. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  bv  letters  patent,  is  the 
combinat.on  of  the  cam  with  the  plate,  when  these  are  combined  with  the  shaft 
C,  and  lips  B,  for  turnmg  back  the  cam  when  necessary,  and  locking  it  to 
fasten  down  the  Uwer  sash,  when  the  whole  is  constructed,  arranged,  and 
combined,  substantially  as  herein  described. 

J      WILLIAM  H.  LAZELLE. 
ment  of  Steam  Engine. 
What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
arrangement  herein  sot  forth,  of  the  beams,  connecting  rods,  and  cranks,  of 
the  two  cylinders  of  a  double  cylinder  engine. 

RICHARD  F.   LOPER. 
JOHN  W.  NYSTROM. 

No.  ISiS.—Improved  Composition  for  making  Cores  for  Casting. 
What  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
use  oJ  white  of  egg,  as  a  component  in  the  preparation  of  loam,  for  cores  and 
other  similar  things,  intended  for  contact  with  molten  metal,  in  the  manner 
herein  described,  l»m,tmg  myself  to  that  use  of  white  of  egg,  but  not  limitmj: 
myself  to  the  precise  proportions  mentioned,  while  the  same  result  is  obtained 
by  the  said  addition  to  the  ingredients  ordinarily  u'Sed  in  loam  for  cores. 

EDWARD  REES. 
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No.  7844. — Improvement  in  Mills  for  Grinding. 

What  I  claim,  is  hanging  the  bed  stone,  (when  the  »haft  or  spindle  to  which 
-the  runner  is  attached,  passes  through  the  same,)  by  means  of  the  before  de- 
scribed universal  joint,  in  combination  with  the  lever  and  screw,  as  aforesaid. 

JOHN  ROGERS,  Jr. 

No.  7845. — Improvement  in  Oscillating  Seeding  Cylinders. 
What  I  claim  as  new,  and  of  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  oscUlating  the  seeding  cylinder  H,  upon  its  axis,  for  the  supply  and 
discharge  of  the  seed  as  describee!,  by  means  of  the  combination  of  the  lever 
L,  spring  N,  and  pins  M,  with  die  propelling  wheel  B,  as  described. 

DAVID  E.  ROHR. 

No.  7846. — Improved  Instrument  for  laying  doum  Curvet  of  Ships^  Timbers. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  adjusUble  mould,  constructed  substantially  as  herein  set  forth,  so  that  it 
can  be  set  to  the  outside  and  inside  curves  of  tie  timbers  of  a  vessel,  and  can 
tlien  be  used  to  mark  them  upon  the  wood,  of  which  they  are  to  be  formed. 

CHARLES  SCAL£S. 

No.  7847. — Improvement  in  Artificial  Legs. 
What  I  claim  as  ray  iavention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
application  of  the  whole  action  from  the  heel  up  to  the  knee  joint  in  the  arti- 
ficial leg,  which  action  prevents  the  knee  joint  from  turning,  slipping,  or  re- 
volving out  in  the  act  of  stepping,  as  herein  described,  using  for  that  purpose 
the  aforesaid  springs,  rod,  lever,  and  pins,  or  any  other  substantially  the  same, 
and  which  will  produce  the  intended  effect. 

W.  C.  STONE. 

No.  7848. — Improvement  in  Lamps  for  lighting  Gas  Burners. 
VVhat  I  claim  as  my  invention,  is  the  protector,  as  made  and  applied  to  the 
lamp,  and  so  as  not  only  to  be  capable  of  exploding  or  inflaming  the  gas 
brought  into  contact  with  it,  substantially  as  specified,  but  of  protecting  fibrous 
matters  which  may  come  in  contact  with  the  protector,  from  direct  exposure 
to  the  flame.    |  ROBERT  THOMPSON. 

No.  7849. — Improvement  in  Fanning  Mills. 
What  I  claim  thereirvas  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  supporting  and  regulating  the  motion  of  the  sieves  g,f  by  means  of 
the  rollers  c,  c,  or  their  equivalenta,  and  the  spiral  springs  F,  F,  so  arranged 
as  to  press  the  shoe,  or  sieve  frame  A,  down  upon  the  rollers,  steadying  its 
motion,  and  to  a  certain  extent  preventing  any  jar  at  the  end  of  each  vibra- 
tion, substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  as  herein  set  forth. 

E.  BLISS. 

No.  7850. — Improvement  in  the  Manufacture  of  Starch  from  Maize. 
What  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
method,  substantially  as  described,  of  extracting  from  maize,  and  other  grain 
or  seeds  subject  to  rapid  putrescent  decomposition,  that  portion  of  the  starch 
which  is  inextricable,  either  by  mechanical  means,  or  by  fermentation  of  the 
tneal,  by  the  subjection  of  the  unbroken  grain  to  an  incipient  gefmination. 
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■which  i.s  arrested  at  that,  sta^e  of  the  vegetative  action  at  which  the  starch 
that  exists  in  the  insolable  combination,  bein^  liberated,  is  capacitated  fnrjjre- 
cipilation  along  vnth  the  free  starch,  by  any  of  the  usual  prgcpsses  of  macera- 
tion and  eljtriatioji.  '  THOMAS  BRAGG. 

I  I 

No,  7851. — improvement  in  Dampcnvig  Paper  for  Copying  Presses. 
I  do  not  confine  myself  to  the  employment  of  sheet  metal  as  a  material  for 
my  dampening  tablets,  as  many  other  impermeable  materials  are  well  suited  to 
the  purpose,  but  .what  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  a  dampening  tablet,  constructed  substantially  as  herein  described,  of 
some  impermeable  material.  j 

GEO.  BIRNHAM. 

No.  7852. — Improved  means  for  preventing  back-lash  in  the  Feed  Motion  of 

Planing  Machines. 

What  I  c1«Nn^  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  corabinatioij^  in  the  travelling  table  motion  of  planing  machines,  of  two 
racks  L',  L«,  sheets  1  and  2,  operated  on  by  two  separate  pinions  M,  N,  one 
of  which  is  made  adjustable,  shown  by  set  screws  //',  m,  m,  m,  with  accompa- 
nying parts,  and  so  arranged  tliat  the  pinions  M,  \,  may  be  set  as  to  alter- 
nately operate,  the  cine  to  drive  the  table  forwards,  and  the  other  to  drive  it 
backwards,  for  the  purposes  herein  set  forth,  and  operating  as  shown  and  de- 
scribed, or  in  any  manner  substantially  the  same. 

.    THOMAS  H.  BURRIDGE. 

No.  7853. — Improvements  in  IlydrauUc  BLtxoers. 

What  I  daira  as  new  therein,  and  which  I  desire  to  secure  by  letters  pa- 
tent, is — First.  The  apparutiis,  substantially  as  above  (iescri4)L(l,  consi^iino-  of 
a  revolving  drum,  partly  fdl<;d  with  water,  and  provided  with  chambers,  valves, 
&c.,  which  cause  the  air  to  enter  at  one  hollow  journ;il,  and  e.-^cape  in  a  com- 
pressed state  at  the  other,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  blast,  as  set  forth. 

Second.  I  claim  the  lavinner  of"  separating  the  water  accidentally  mixed 
with  the  blast,  by  means  of  the  partitions  and  cel!^  in  the  chambers  (7  and  n.) 

Third.  I  claim  the  pipe  (u,)  for  conducting  the  water  accumulated  in  the 
chamber  (n,)  to  the  hollow  journal  (r,)  and  returning  it  to  the  drum,  substan- 
tiaJly  as  described.  JERKMIAH  DARLING. 

No.  7854. — Improvements  in  Vats  for  Ta-nning  Hides. 

Wha*.  1  claim  aslof  my  own  invention,  and  which  T  desire   to  secure  by  let- 
^  ters  patent,  is  the  slats,  as  described,  in   combination  with  the  vat  and  the 
handler,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpc^es  as  herein  set  forth. 

LEWIS  C.  ENGLAND. 

No.  7855. — Improvement^  in  Printing  Preaes. 
What  I  claim   as   my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  l)v  letttfss   patent,  is — 
Firstly.  The  combination  of  the  rnrker  shall  (\  and  n'cker  arra  D,  and  the 

fork  lever.  A,  with  the  swing  platen,  substantially  in   the  manner   r:nd  for  the 

purpose  herein  set  forth.  j 

Secondly.    I  claim  for  feeflingcnrds,  the  jlid:'  A-,  and  rods  m,  in  combination 

-with  the  swing  platen,  substantially  in  the  mann»  r  and  for  the  purpose  hereia 

«et  fortL 
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Thirdly.  I  claim  the  combination  and  arransrement  of  the  gauge •»,  tlie 
spriogu,  the  lever  r,  the  jffip  t*,  the  catfh  x,  and  the  wire  y,  with  the  swin^ 
platen,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  described. 

Fourthly.  I  claim  the  knees  r,  to  support  the  inking  rollers,  in  combination 
with  the  spiral  springs  A,  the  rods  /,  the  plate  /,  and  the  set  *screws  A-,  sub- 
stantially in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth. 

CHARLES  W.  HA\VIvES. 

No.  1^^.-^  Apparatus  for  Operating  Window  Blinds  and  their  Slots. 

What  I  claim  as  ray  invention,  and  desire  to  secupf  by  letters  patent,  is  tlic 
combination  of  the  shaft  P,  baving  two  lev«rs  J,  G,  thereto  attached,  with  the 
«  onnectmg  rod  L,  attached  to  the  blind  or  shutter,  the  whole  arranged  SMb- 
stantially  as  herein  described,  and  constituting  a  blind  or  shutter  opener. 

I  also  claim,  in  combination,  the  hollow  shaft  I,  having  a  lever  D,  at  one 
end  of  the  same,  and  tvvo  nrmR  B,  H,  at  its  other  extrenrity,  the  bolt  A,  witii 
Its  bracket  N,  and  slot  Q,  and  the  two  inns  C,  C,  attached  to  the  blind  rod 
E,  the  whole  tbrming  an  apparatus  for  working  the  slats  and  fasteninn-  the 
blind,  when  closed,  substantially  as  hereia  described.  *^ 

JOHN  JONES. 

No.  l^'ol .—Improvement  in  Attachments  to  Pumps  for  agitating  the  surface 

of  i/ie  Water  vi  the  Well. 
What  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
application  of  a  series  of  floating  blades  to  the  rod  that  operates  the  plungers 
of  pumps  for  cisterns  or  wells,  for  the  purpose  of  agitating  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  this  I  claim,  whether  the  blades  and  rod  are  reciprocally  f)repared, 
in  the  manner  described,  or  in  any  other  exjuivalent  way  to  effect  the  same 
purpose. 

W.  D.  MAYFIELD. 

No.  7858. — Improvement  in  Instruments  for  Vaccinating. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  is  the  shding  lancet  B,  when  in  combination 
with  a  cylinder  A,  charger  E,  piston  H,  and  springs  J,  K,  in  the  manner  and 
lor  the  purpose  above  set  forth. 

I        HENRY  MELLISH. 

No.  l^%.~Improped  Tfielltod  of  loosening  MetaUic  Cores  from  Hollow  Cast- 
ings. 
What  I  claim  as  mv  invention  in  the  abore  described  mode  of  casting  is 
Uie  application  of  cold  water  to  the  core  or  inner  metallic  flask  of  a  hollow 
casting,  when  tlie  metal  begins  to  cool,  so  as  to  loosen  the  core  (by  the  con- 
traction caused  by  the  action  of  the  water,)  sufficiently  to  remove  it  without 
injury  to  the  casting. 

JOHN  C.  PARRY. 

No.  7860. — Improvement  in  Portfolios. 

♦k  ^^1-^  I  ^1^'°"  ^^  ™7  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  roller  back,  im  corabinatien  with  the  strings  stretched  thereon,  the  device, 
or  its  equivalent,  at  the  ends,  for  securing  and  for  tightening  or  loosening  the 
s.rings,  and  th*^  binders,  to  secure  the  sheets  in  their  proper  places. 

JAMES  SHAW. 
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f< of  1861. —finprovefnents  in  LootM/ot  toeaving  Figured  Fabrics. 
What  Mie  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  improvement 
on  the  jacquard  loom,  as  herein  described,  to  wit :  the  horizontal  harness, 
shafts  or  bars,  of  such  len^h  as  may  hp  desired,  fnrcording  to  the  width  of 
the  doth)  upon  which  the  several  mail  cords  or  heddles,  which  constitute  the 
harness  or  entire  mounting,  are  distributed,  at  any  required  distance  from  each 
other,  top^ether  with  their  hooks,  pin?,  lo«ps  or  holes,  upon  or  in  which  t!..o 
several  mnil  cords  or  heridles,  which  aro  caused  to  be  raised  or  operated  upon 
by  one  needle  or  distinct  movement,  are  .sr'parately  fastened  or  attached. 

We  also  claim  the  improvement  for  producing  the  rotation  of  the  pattern 
prism;  the  same  consisting  in  combining  with  the  machinery  which  advances 
the  pattern  prism,  other  mechanism,  which  at  the  same  time,  shall  produce  a 
movement  of  the  draw  pawl  in  an  opposite  direction,  as  described. 

S.  T.  THOMAS. 

EDWARJ)  EVERETT. 

No.  186'2.^Improve7M7U  in  Mills  for  Grinding. 
What  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desine  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
combination  of  the  hollow  spindle  A,  feeding  tube  E,  and  adjustable  screw  c, 
wUh  the  girabal  t,, when  said  gimbal  is  placed  above  the  openings  through 
which  the  gram,  or  other  material  to  be  giound,  passes  to  the  surfaces  of  the 
stones,  as  herein  fully  set  forth  and  represented,  for  the  purpose  of  havin^r  an 
uninterrupted  feed  through  and  past  the  gimbal.  ° 

I         JOSEPH    N.    WALKER. 

No.  7863. — linprovemeTtt  in  Hot  Jiir  Furnaces. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
annular  flue  between  the  cylinder  of  tubes,  and  the  external  cnsin^r  'of  the 
furnace  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  \\^  heat,  cquallv  over  the^external 
casinor,  substantially  as  described. 

I  also  claim  the  tfistributor  or  annular  distributing  chamber,  provided  with 
arched  passages,  for  the  purposes  of  caminrr  the  heat  nnd  products  of  com- 
bustion to  the  exit  chamber,  and  which  ilso  admit  of  the  free  circulation  of 
the  external  air  m  and  around  the  fire-pot,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for 
the  purpose  described.  j  (JEtJ.  E.  WARING. 

No.  7864. — InifroveTntnt  in  Moehinesfor  Weighing  Grain. 

What  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  leiters  patent,  is  the  em- 
ployment of  the  gate  rod  (/,)  connecting  to  the  sliding  gate  (p,)  and  weighincr 
beam  («f,)  in  combination  with  the  said  sliding  gate  and  weighing  beam^con'^ 
structed  and  operating  as  aforesairl,  for  opening  and  closinjr  the  gate,  to  admit 
the  grain  t«  the  dish  or  scale,  or  exclude  it  therefrom  at  the  required  pfriods, 
by  tlie  ascent  and  descent  of  the  dish  or  .scale,  daring  the  operation  of  weigh- 
ing and  discharging  the  grain,  as  herein  fully  set  forth. 

I  also  claim  the  manner  of  attaching  the  vibrating  weigiiing  scale  /,  to  the 
weighing  beam  rf,  so  that  the  said  weifrhing  scale,  as  soon  as  the  required 
quantity-  of^ grain  shall  have  entered  it,  shall  descend  and  clove  the  gate,  and 
bring  the  hlimmer  end ;,  of  the^te  rod  against  the  lip  of  the  dish  or!s«ale, 
and  cause  the  scale  to  turn  on  its  centre  m,  and  discharge  its  load  of  grain, 
and  inamediately  ascend  and  strike  the  qrate  rod  and  re-open  the  gate,  and  as- 
sume ite  former  pos'ilion  for  an-'hrr  wtig!.:  d   gidin;   every  operation  of  the 
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the  manner  represen  ed  '"  ^^^^  1>  ^"^  P  aung  U,  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 

the  scale  are  suspended,  ""  ^  '  "^XX  "',™  ^   t       horizontal  line  passing 

increased  speed  and  force,  enclosmg  the  same.  ^^  ^  WILMOT. 


PATENTS   RE-ISSUED  DURING  THE  YEAR   1850. 

;;.tt"Viira:r.,and  de..  .o^.u^e  Met.r.p=..n.  isthe^^^^^^^ 
bination  by  which  the  sa.d  composition,  X^^' °7JV  be  ween  which  U>e 
described,  consisting  o   the  de^^v.nng    o  lers  ».  --l  ^.  ,^  j^^^^bed, 

covering  material  and  the  'j"'^*'*,*'',"^ '^X  sn'indrd  for  twisting  the  thread 

bination,  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth.  ^    ^    STEUART, 

£jV  of  Geo.  Law.      . 

No.  159.— Improvement  in  Churns. 
What  I  claim  a«  m,  invention,  and  desire  to  ^l^^^U^X^- 
series  of  parallel  floats  or  beaters  («•  «')^^™^f  X„  ^el^^,  ',  „„  is  reversed, 

of  the  agitator,  substantialfy  as  herein  set  forth.  ^^  ^    RQBBINS. 

j^o    160  —Improvement  in  Cooking  Stoves. 
„,..,  ,hu,  f.n,.  described  ™y..prov^ 
tion,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  P'^^*'"  '^  4^^*-;^''°^^  herein  set  forth  :   and  1 

™^jsotL;';t:^i;::;i::n  ^:^';^';.^^;.:rt^.inb..r,  and  pr.ec,„. 
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E^'-    poc.    \o.  32. 


'  ,  •'•^MES  ROOT. 

Having  thus  fully  de!!r,b7d'7''''"""' '''  ^'''^  ^^"»*'- 

'    "  "  '"  "''  ■^  f.'^'T.ls  lo  ,h.  ends  ZZr       """'^  "'  >'"»"  above 
J,     ,„„  I  ^V'LLIAM  UEACn. 

,  I  do  not  claj'the  „sr„^rr'""',"'  "■  "^'"'"■'"^^  ->--"«■ 
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charged  introfdis  LZ  >'' '°  "^"'i-'  "'  '«  "'vo   ,t"''i'{  :-'"'^,''  "'^^ 

I     CIURLKS  A.  KRECHI.ER. 


I'  VVAI/l'ER  HUNT.  ^ 

What  I  claim  as  '     '  ■^''"  ^^^--^■^*'^^  ^/^ 
makino:  metallic  hnlk  "J'^  '"^*'"^on,  «nrl  desire  to  srr.irp  K,.  ?  .* 

j  i  WALTKR  HUNT. 


No.  165.— .Waryiir,e  /or  cuitivg  the  Threads  of  Wood  Scretcs. 
What  is  claimed  as  new,  and  desired  to  be  secured  by  letters  patent,  is- 
I      First      In  combination  with  the  shaft  or  mandrel,  which  gives  the  rotary  • 
i  motion  to  the  screw  blank,  the  employment  of  Uie  rotatms;  wedge  formed  cam, 
t  rrequ  vnlent  thereof,  for  determining  the  pitch  of  the  thread,  and  for  per- 
■  mitdng  the  return  motion  to  repeat  the  operation,  subsUnVaUy  as  descr.bed 
Second.     Causing  the  chaser  or  cutter  at  each  succe.«ive  cut  to  approach 
nearer  to  the  axis  of  the  screw  blank,  by  means  of  a  revolving  conical  cam 
whTch  at  each  successive  operation  acts  by  a  greater  radius,  substantially  as 

"^'Thinf  ■  Governing  the  motion,  of  the  chaser  or  cutter  to  make  the  core  or 
body  of  the  screw,  of  a  conical  or  tapered  form  along  the  ^^l.ole  or  any  part 
of  is  length,  by  Combining  therewith  a  cam  of  gradually  enlarged  diameter, 
substantially  as  descnbed,°the  form  of  such  cam  dependmg  on  the  form  in- 
lended  to  be  ""iven  to  the  core  or  body  of  the  screw. 

Fourth.  Combining  the  cam  which  determines  the  form  of  the  core  or  body 
of  the  screw,  to  make  it  tapering  or  conical  in  whole  or  in  part,  with  the  cha- 
ser or  cuttcVbv  means  of  a  rock  shaft  and  adjusting  lever,  substantially  as 
herein  described,  the  said  adjusting  lever  being  interposed  between  one  of  the 
arms  of  the  rock  shaft,  and  the  face  of  the  cam,  eo  that  by  t^e  use  of  a  set 
sc^ew  or  other  analogous  device,  the  cutter  or  chaser  may  be  readily  set,  as 

^Fi'flh''  *  Shifting  the  cam  which  determines  each  successive  cut  of  the  chaser 
or  cutter,  by  combining  therewith  a  ratchet  movement  operated  by  an  eccen- 
trie  or  cam,"  the  wheel  of  the  ratchet  being  provided  with  pins  which  operate  a 
lever  connected  with  the  cam  to  shirt,  substantiaUy  as  described. 

Sixth.  Disconnecting  the  shaft  or  mandrel  from  the  driving  power  at  the 
end  of  each  comnlete  operation  of  the  machine,  by  combining  the  clutch  or  he 
equivalent  thereof,  with  Uie  ratchet  by  means  of  an  index  wheel  or  perforated 
riln  which,  at  the  required  periods  liberates  or  acts  upon  the  connections  of 
tlie 'clutch  to  di«=on,2:age  it,  substantially  as  deFcnbed. 

Seventh.     Making  the  chaser  or  cutter  tor  chasing  or  cutting  the  threads 
of  wood  screws  bv  machinery,  with  a  groove  of  the  form  of  the  thread  in  .^ 
cutting  lace,  and  in  the  direcUon  of  its  length,  substantially  as  described, 
wherel)v  the  said  chaser  can  be  sharpened,  by  simply  gnnding  off  at  the  end 
and  wi\hout  changing  the  form   of  the  groove   and  whereby  also  the  said 
chaser  cuts  on  bo?h  fides  oi  the  thread,  ^r^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
described. 
i  1 

No.  leG.—Jmprovernenl  in  Cocking  Stoves 
What  I  claim  as  ray  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is— 
First.     Making  the  back  of  the  oven,  of  a  series  of  vertical  flue  tubes   m 
combination  with  the  flue  tubes  in  tLe  bottom,  substantially  as  herem  described, 
to  eoualize  the  heat  of  tlie  oven. 

Second.  I  claim  lining  the  inside  surface  of  the  bottom  plate  ot  the  stove, 
wiUi  some  refractory  earthy  cement  or  poHshed  substance  as  'lescribed,  m 
combination  with  the  series  of  flue  tubes  constituting  the  back  and  bottom  of 
the  oven,  for  the  purpose  and  in  the  manner  substantially  as  described. 

Third  I  clnim  making  the  front  part  of  the  top  plate  separate  from,  and 
attached*  to  the  top  plate  hv  bolts  or  otherwise,  substantially  as  described,  whea 
combined  with  the  sunken'connecting  piece  (/.,)  whereby  the  cracking  ( onse- 


J 
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^84  '  ^      ^ 

Ex,  Doc.  No.  32.  , 

quent  upon  overheatino-  a    i         ' 

,  I  -fORDAN  L.  MOTT. 

■    .What  I  cwJlrJZ°^:Z'  '"Jl  """^'  °f  ^-"^ri^  W 

-ch  as  ^'ero.n  deS,' L^^t^ ^'J, »  «--  "t-gh.  '.tV,  'l^^^^ 
he  discharge  of  the  residuum  and^.iT      ""r  "  """•'  '^i^charre  holes  for 

the  charge  and  also  U,e  free  descent  of  .l.,^!=f       >"  ^'T^^  o*'  "'^  steam  thro' 
X  also  claim,  i„  cotnbbauon  J^^k  >L  ,     t  "  ?'^  'on-'^sation,  as  descriH 

above  ^,^""""."4  -''  '""-Wg^fhrsa^me'";:  '"7"  *"'"  "^  »""""«- 
,^^^^.eam.  .,  tnsure  .e  Passa|.  o.- s.rm%t;^'",Vctatra:7e! 

in  dcscribr.irai;'for"'ti:"e  T'oZ''"?  *'"' ,'  '?"''.  ^ubstantiallv  such  as  here 
''^I'arge  cocks,  arranged  at ,  ff?^^'^'^    T''  '"•■  ™P'">'"ent  of  a  se  ;!  '; 

=a^i^"::^^f-r:'HF^:-'r^ 

j  KBENEZER  WILSON 

What  I  claim  a,  mymvemi^^'^Tr^  '"  ''""'"■  ' 

combination  of  the  noLle  «"  h  "L""ou™7  '° r"''  ^^  '=''ers  patent   is  the 
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\ 
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and  in  such  a  manner  tliat  when  the  base  of  the  pump  lias  been  securely  i'v.s- 
lened  to  a  platform,  the  respective  parts  of  the  pump,  as  also  the  induction 
pipe,  can  be  combined  with  tlie  base,  or  dolached  iherefrom,  without  disturb- 
ing its  fastenings,  to  wit  :  by  means  of  the  cup  rising  from  the  centre  of  the 
bas>e*D,  which  has  a  screw  cut  in  its  inner  periphery,  and  a  hole  in  tne  centre 
of  its  bottom,  through  which  hole  the  inHuction  pipe  J,  is  inserted,  and  en- 
larged by  a  mandrel ;  the  metallic  .disk  E,  placed  within  the  said  cup,  with 

the  tube  S,  descending  therefrom,  inserted  into  the  upper  end  of  tlie  induction 
pipe  ;  the  leather  disk  /,  from  the  centre  of  which  the  valve  n,  is  cut,  placed 
on  the  disk  E,  and  the  whole  securely  combined  with  each  other,  by  inserting 
the  screw  formed  in  the  outer  periplvery  of  the  lower  end  of  the  pump  barrel, 
within  the  screw  thread  formed  in  the  inner  periphery  of  the  base  cup,  and 
turning  the  pump  barrel  until  the  h-twer  end  thereof  forces  the  above  enumer- 
ated parts  into  the  position  represented  in  fig.  2. 

BIRDSILL  HOLLY. 


No.  169. — Improvement  in  Feeders  Jbr  Screw  .Machines. 

What  I   claim  as  ray  invention,  and  desire  to  seCure  by  letter^  patent,  is 

First.  The  method,  substantially  as  described,  of  arranging  screw  blanks, 
&.C.,  by  the  motion  of  oppositely  inclined  beveled  or  curved  surfaces,  with 
sufficient  space  between  them  to  receive  freely  the  shanks  of  the  blanks,  whilst 
they  hang  suspended  by  their  heads,  the  said  motion  of  such  surfaces  being 
in  the  direction  of  the  spac  between  them,  substantially  as  described. 

Second.  Making  one  of  the  said  inclined  beveled  or  curved  surfaces  in  two 
parts,  one  above  tlie  other,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose 
specified. 

Third.  Combining  with  the  said  oppositely  inclined  bevele('  or  cnrved  sur- 
faces, a  fence  or  guard  plate,  placed  across,  from  the  one  townrds  the  other^ 
and  over  the  space  in  which  the  blanks  are  suspended,  Substantially  in  ihe 
manner  and  for  the  purpose  specified. 

Fourth.  In  combining  with  oppof^itely  inclined  beveled  or  curved  surfaces, 
revolving  arms,  wings  or  beaters,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  pur- 
pose specified. 

And  lastly.  In  combining  with  the  said  oppositely  inclined  beveled  or  curved 
surfaces,  a  checking  and  delivering  apparatus,  substantially  in  tlie  manner  and 
for  the  purpose  specified. 

SOLYMAN  MERRICK. 


No.  170. — Improvement  in  Planing  Machines. 

"What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
combination  of  the  lever  frame  B,  B,  B,  B,  cam  wheel  J,  and  plane  stock  G, 
substantitilly  in  tlie  manner  described,  by  means  of  which  combination,  and. 
the  configuration  of  the  cam  wheels,  substantially  as  specified,  and  the  plan*- 
stock,  which  is  made  to  move  in  a  dilTerent  and  lower  line,  during  its  forward 
stroke,  than  during  its  backward  stroke,  in  the  manner  and  lor  the  purpo>es 

described. 

Second.  The  corclunatlon  and  arrangement  of  Uie  tonguing  and  grooving 
planes  \V  and  X,  running  with  the  slides  y,  y',  and  the  mode  of  u<ljust:ng  the* 
same,  in  couibiiiation  with  the  surface  plane  G,  the  o«m  wheels  J,  and  levers 
B,  B,  B,  B,  substantially  in  the  manner  specified,  for  planing,  tonguin^^  and 
grooving  boards  and  plank,  at  one  operation. 
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And  finally    The  mode  of  contracting  and  expanding  the  -rated  bed   in  \h, 
manner  specified,  u.  combination  with  ^.e  tonguin^  .nd  grooving  planes 

I  CALVIN  EMMONS. 

No.  m.~Improvement  in  the  Machine  for  BoUing  and  Washing  rags  far 

Mamifarturing  Papcf.  ^    ~^    J 

■     What  is  claimed,  is  the  herein  before  described  process  of  prenarine  miterial, 
for  makmg  pulp  m  the  manufacture  of  paper,  by  dieesting^^em  in^  riurn  n^^^ 
vessej  wuh  an  alkaline  solution  or  other'  Uquid,  the  hea  Tcin 'Tnnlied  to  S 
out^jde  of  the  vessel,  or  by  steam  introduced  Within  h,  suStiat  as  herd 

^    .  ,   ,  JOHN  CAMPBELL, 

^s^crnee  of  the  u.^o/e  right  of  the  late  Ge^ge  Spafford. 

No.  rr2.~Improvei  concealed  Trigger  for  Hre-arms. 
What  we  claim  as  of  our  own  invention,  and  uliioh  v.e  desire  to  secure  b, 
letters  patent,  is  the  construction  of  a  concealed  tri^rger,  capabk'of  beTn^di,  I 

'  t'::lr:^r^',^i:^ r^'- '^ ''-'''' p---SmVa^el'b;;h';';.^„,'^^- 

rear  ena,  as  described  herein.  JACOB  PEC4RE  ' 

I  JOSIAH  M.  SMITH. 

WK  l]^--'^'^P'-''^'^f  i^  Ilane.ters  of  Cover  Heads  and  other  Grain. 

Vira    U    '™  ^l""^'  ?™P'-«^-^«'^"t,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  is -I 
hJTlJLT'r^'T'  '"   r^"g^-^«t  of  the  transverse  pendant  fin^^ 
kR  fe  'or  cutrr.   t'l;^;'  '"^'f  ^^"'''.  ^'  ^^^  ^^J"^^^'^-  «li^^  bars  G   a^ 

.  :;!;r:;^i^edt«tsr^^^^^"'-^---^  ^--  ^i::s^:^l^ 

andpeZtt^  bt'l'^whh'^h  7"^'"^^'""  'J 't'  "^^^  ^"^'^^  ^^^  L,  fingers  jj 
ana  pendant  bar  ]    with  the  transverse   timber  N,  for  adiustinff  the  knife  k\ 

ve  e?bfr"p'  ^f'''L"^"^"?'  ^'"^"^^'>'  ^"  connection  iith  iL  spring    on-l 
ve;yer  bars  P,  as  described  and  represented.  JOHN  HINTON 

AirL      T  ^°'  ^'^'^—^"'P^^'^^nt  in  Cooking  Stoves. 

And  si'condly.  I  claim  in  combination  with  the  heating  chimhpr  in  fr.nf 
and  the  arrangement  of  direct  and  return  flues  at  the  b  "fom  aTd  baW  s'b 
stantiallyas  described,  the  extension  of  the  oven  under  th^  open  hearth^ 

I  DARIUS  BUCK. 

No.  llo.-Improt-ev^nt  in  th.  Annner  of  ronsfrvrfing  the  Tr^^^^  Fra...  of\ 

'       t^rx^-^es  and  other  St  nature  a.  "^  \ 

ir.i.  s  irai...>,  i:,  Uk  m-.huci   oi    ujMtint;   the-  u])jaT  aiul  loww 


strir.gers  without  attaching  them  to  the  interposed  timbers  by  the  cpmbination 
of  die  straining  blocks,  with  the  timbers  interposed  for  keeping  the  stringers 
apart,  and  the  tension  rods  for  drawing  them  together,  substantially  as  de- 
scribed, whereb)  the  camber  can. be  regulated  with  facility  along  the  whole 
oj-  any  portion  of  truss,  as  described. 

\VM.  HOWE. 

y 

^  *  No.  176. — lniproi<ement  in  Stoves. 

Having  thus  fully  described  ray  improvements  in  stove  furnaces,  &c.,  what 
I  claim  as  new  therein,  and  which  I  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  tlie 
air  chnmber,  in  which  the  air  is  heated  previously  to  Its  admission  to  the  fuel 
in  combination  with  the  apertures,  by  which  the  heat«d  air  is  caused  to  im- 
pinge on  the  upper  surfact"  of  the  fuel,  substantially  in  the  manner,  and  for  the* 
purposes  as  described.  ANSON  ATWOOD. 

I 
No.  177. — Improvement  in  Bnck  Presies. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
making  the  moulds  C,  C,  of  extra  depth,  in  combination  with  the  elevation 
of  the  bricks  in  the  moulds,  after  they  have  been  pressed  a  distance  eiiual  to 
the  extra  depth  given  to  the  same,  and  there  moval  of  the  surplus  thickness  of 
the  bricks,  raised  above  the  tops  of  the  moulds,  by  a  knife  or  its  equivalent, 
for  the  i)urpose  of  giving  uniform  solidity  and  perfection  of  form  to  tlie  bricks, 
prior  to  their  final  removal  from  tJie  moulils,  suhstantiallv  as  herein  set  forth. 

ISAAC  CxREGG. 

No.  178. — Improvement  in  Printing  Presses. 

I  claim  a  platen  raised  and  lowered  by  machinery,  substantially  as  above  de- 
scribed, in  combination  with  tlie  moveable  tympan  plate  on  which  tlie  sheet 
of  paper  is  placed,  and  the  bed  supporting  the  type  with  their  faces  down- 
wards, the  whole  being  arranged  and  operating  together,  substantially  in  the 
manner,  and  for  the  purpose  herein  exi)lained  and  set  forth. 

I  claim  supi>lyin^  the  press  with  paper,  and  removing  the  same  after  it  is 
printed  into  a  box,  in  fig.  6,  attached  to  the  tympan  carriage,  by  means  of  a 
vibrating  table  5^,  A',  (operated  by  a  cam  a',  fig.  4,  on  the  shaft  I,  figs.  4  and 
G,  in  combination  with  a  frisket  constructed  as  above  described,  connected  to 
the  frame  ^,  g^  of  the  tympan  plate,  and  pressed  down  upon  said  plate  by  a 
spring j«,  k^,  and  raised  when  the  tynnpan  carriage  recedes  with  the  printer! 
shept  by  means  of  a  cam  0',  fig.  2,  on  the  shaft  I,  through  the  intervention  of 
a  bar  m/,  with  a  roller  t/,  shaft  y',  and  angtdar  piece  of  metal  «»,  the  whole 
being  arranged  and  operating  together,  substantially  as  herein  above  explained 
and  set  forth. 

I  claim  grooving  or  channeling  the  fountain  roller  or  plate  under  the  same, 
in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  above  mentioned. 

I  claim  the  pecuhftr  combination  of  machinery,  for  the  lateral  vibration  of 
the  distributing  roller;  said  combination  consisting  of  the  pulleys  r»,  on  the 
shaft  B,  band  u?»,  pulleys  x',  rod  y«,  z' ,  lever  a\  b\  r",  rod  «%/%  shaft 
g'y  and  di^ributing  roller  frame  o«,  the  whole  being  arranged  and  operating 
together,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  abo>e  mentioned. 

I  claim  the  use  of  the  side  strips  c',  d»,  c',  </»,  and  cross  strips  ?»,/*,  or 
either  of  them,  in  combination  with  a  tympan  supported  by  the  platen  pi  tc, 
the  said  torabination  forming  a  pair  of  nippers,  as  it  were  for  rigidly  holding 
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the  sheot,  horu-ever  small  the  margin  may  be,  until  it  is  effectually  free,  or  dis-J 
engaged  from  the  form  ai\er  an  impression  is  produced. 

STEPHEN  P.  RUGGLES. 


No.  179. — Improvement  in  Shanks  of  Door  Knobs. 

What  we  claim  as  eur  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  method  of  making  the  shank  lor  door  knobs  ifi  two  pieces,  coupled  to-l 
gether  near  the'  middle  by  a  notched  connection,  and  held  together  bj-  means! 
of  the  escutcheon  at  one  end,  and  the  latch  bolt  B,  (or  by  the  tumbler  B',  that! 
operates  a  latch  bolt)  at  the  other,  substantially  as  herein  described. 

We  also  claim  tlie  constructing  the  keeper  H,  and  the  lever  fastener  J,  of' 
such  shape  and  proportions,  that  the  keeper  can  be  reversed  in  its  positionl 
upon  the  latch  plate  A,  and  the  lever  fastener  he  reversed  in  its  position  inj 
relation  to  the  keeper,  for  the  purpose  of  adapting  oar  improved  focks  or  latchl 
to  doors,  opening  either  to  the  right  «r  to  the  left,  substantially  as  herein  set) 
ford  J.  I 

We  also  claim  the  connecting  the  respective  shanks  of  the  knobs   to  each 
other,  and  to  the  lock  or  latch,  by  means  of  the  tooth  in  the  halved  portion  of! 
one  shank,  fitting  into  an  aperture  in  the  halved  portion  of  the  other,  and  thel 
two  being  confined  to  each  other  by  the  tumbler  i,  the  tube  F,  projecting  fromf 
the  side  of  the  lock  or  latch,  and  the  escutcheon  E,  secured  to  the  door,  sub- 
stantially in  the  manner  herein  set  forth. 

L.  R.  LIVINGSTON. 
1  JOHN  JAY  ROGGEN. 

''  CALVIN  ADAMS. 

No.  180. — Improvement  in  Mills  for  Grinding. 

Having  thus  described  the  construction  and  operation  of  our  bark  raiM,  what, 

\ve  claim  therein  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  thel 

vibratory  m«tion  given  to  the  c«ncave,  substantially  in  the  manner  hereifl  setl 

forth.  SIDNEY  A.  BANTZ.        I 

I  WILLIAM  ANDREW. 

No.  181. — Improvement  in  Portable  Furnaces. 

I  claim  as  my  invention,  the  construction  of  a  portable  furnace,  by  which  itl 
may  be  connected  witli  a  store,  in  the  manner  described,  that  is,  a  furnacel 
adapted  to  fhe  boiler,  or  other  hole  of  a  st»ve,  with  a  downwar4  draft,  orl 
diving  flue  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke,  through  the  bottom  into  the  stove,! 
substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  set  forth. 

-^  I  MERRITT  F.  POTTER. 

No.  182. — Improvements  in  Machinery  Jor  turning  Irregular  Forms. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the! 
ai'ra  <i;(Mnent  of  the  cutter  wheel  or  saws,  so  as  to  cnt  in  the  direction  of  the) 
gra^in  of  the  wood  or  other  sw'jstance  to  be  former!,  when  diis  is  conibinedl 
■\yit}i  the  rotation  of  the  pattern,  and  substance  to  be  formed  during  the  opera- 
tion of  the  cutters,  substantially  as  des<Tibe(J. 

I  also  claim  the  rotating  cutter  wheel,  constructed  substantially  as  herein! 
described,  of  a  series  of  circular  saws,  serured  in  an  inclined  position  to  an| 
arbor  which  carries  theuf,  as  herein  set  forth. 

.'i  TIMOTHY  CLARK. 
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No.  lS3.—Improvrmct}t  in  the  manner  of  constructing  Railroad  Carriages,  so 
as  to  case  the  lateral  vuititn  of  the  bodies  thereof. 
What  we  claim,  is  co.nneciing  the  said  turning  bearing  to  the  truck  frame 
of  the  above  described  kind,  resting  on  four  wheels  or  more  by  a  mechanism 
substantially  such  as  described,  that  shall  not  only  allow  suih  turning  bearing 
independently  of  the  wheels  and 'axles,  a  lateral  play  movement  or  movements'! 
in  directions  transversely  of  the  carriage,  but  bring"'or  move  it  back  to  its  cen- 
tral position  atter  the  lateral  defiective  force  has  ceased  to  act. 

CHARLES   DAVENPORT. 
ALBERT  BRIDGES. 


ADDITIONAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

'^  No.  93. — Improvement  in  Ice  Cream  Freezers. 

What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  socuie  by  this  additional  improvement,  is  first, 
the  spring  blade  or  scraper,  constructed  and  employed  as  above  described. 

H.   B.  MASSER. 

No.  94. — Improvemoit  in  separating  Stearine  from  Elaine. 
What  I  claim  as  my  additional  imjirovcment  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is   the   application  of   alcohoJ,  a.s  herein  described,  lor  the  purpose  of 


making  candles 


JOHN  H.   SMITH. 


No.  95. — Improvrr.i.cnt  in  Tailors'*  Measures. 
What  I  claim  in  these  let'(i->  },,.  i-.t,  additional,  is  the  coinbinatiom  of  the 
socket  and  rule,  fig--.  0,  7,  witi!  t.'ic  instrument  represented,  at  fig.  2,  also  the 
socket  in  the  arm.-  u,  7.  rs  r*  prevcj.ttd.  also  the  manner  of  connecting  two 
instruments  together,  by  bar  P,  \\  as  rt,  .esented  on  fig.  10,  lor  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  slope  of  bodi  ^^l(>ul(ler-^  at  one  operation,  also  the  additional 
vri.idi  of  the  lower  arm,  ?.nr,  the  cninlt-n.itir.n  of  the  groove  and  slide  R,  S 
and  rule  X,  with  the  lower  arm  as  represented  at  0,  8,  as  set  forth. 

AMOS  STOCKER.' 

No.  9Q.—hnprovemm(s  in  .  Ipprrratus  for  Splitting  and  Stretching  Leather. 

I  claim  the  improvement  of  the  apparatus  for  splitting  and  stretchingjleather, 
seci:red  to  me  by  letters  pat  nt,  in  April  iSoO,  by  adding  thereto  an  additional 
apparatus  for  stretrhing  Icatlier,  especially  belting,  said  apparatus  consisting 
of  the  combination  of  t\\;/  rods,  placed  one  above  the  other,  in  juxtaposition 
the  upper  rod  maintaining  two  clamps  to  hold  the  leather  to  be  operated  on[ 
the  one  clamp  fix*>d  to  one  end  of  the  rod,  the  other  clamp  moveable  along  the 
rod.  The  said  rod  being  separable  from  the  machine  with  the  leather,  after 
the  same  has  been  stretched,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  repetition  of  the 
stretching  operations,  with  another  similar  rod,  and  another  piece  of  leather. 

The  under  rod  to  be  a  permanent  attachment  to  the  machine,  but  moveable 
along  its  own  length,  by  the  wheel  work  of  the  machine,  or  otherwise,  so  that 
'when  the  upper  rod  is  temporarily  secured  to  it  by  one  end  near  the  fixed 
clamp,  and  the  other  clamp  is  held  iu  its  position,  the  two  clamps  may  be 
gradually  separated,  stretching  the  leather  lying  between  them,  substantially 
as  set  forth  iu  the  above  specification.  BRADFORD  ROWF 
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"So.  2^8. -^Design /or  Stoves. 
What  I  claim  as  my  mvention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
combination  and  arrangement  of  ornamental  forms  and  figures,  represented  in 
the  accompanying  drawings,  forming  an  ornamental  design  for  a  cooking  stove 

I    ,  H.  L.  SHEPERD. 

No.  259. — Design  for  Stoves. 
What  I  claim  as  ray  new  design,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  design  and  configuration  of  a  cook  stove,  substantially  the  same  as  de- 
scribed and  represented  in  the  annexed  drawings.         i 

P.  J.  SIMMONS. 


No.  260. — Design  for  Stoves.        \ 

What  we  claim  as  new,  and  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  q|mbination  and  arrangement  of  the  above  described  and  repre- 
sented panelings,  ornaments,  mouldinf^s,  &c.,  into  an  ornamental  design  for 
cooking  stoves,  when  constructed,  combined,  and  arranged,  substantially  as 
herein  specified  and  represented,     i  JOSEPH  G.  LAMB. 

I  CONRAD  HARRIS. 

I  No.  261. — -Design  for  Stoves. 

We  have  thus  described  the  ornamental  design  which  we  claim  as  our  in- 
vention, or  production,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  the  design  for  a 
stove,  called  the  cottage  parlor  air  tight,  herein  fully  described  and  represented 
in  the  accompanying  drawings.       ^  WM.  P.  CRESSON. 

DAVID  STUART. 
PETER  SEIBERT. 

No.  262.—Design  for  Stoves. 

We  have  tLus  described  the  ornamental  desijrn,  which  we  chum  as  our  in- 
t-ention,  or  production,  and  desire  to  secure  bv  letters  patent,  tlje  design  for  a 
stove,  called  a  radiator  screen,  herein  fully  described  ami  represented  in  the 
accompanying  drawings.  WM.  P.  CRESSON. 

DAVID  STUART. 

PETER  SEIBERT. 

No.  263. — Design  for  Stoves. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  ])atent,  is 
the  combination  and  arrangement  of  ornamental  figures,  forming  respectively 
the  front  and  side  plates  of  my  stove,  as  herein  represented  and  described. 

j  SAMUEL  D.  VOSE. 

No.  264. — Design  for  Stoves. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  j)iitcnt,  is 
the  combination  and  arrangement  of  ornameutal  figures  forming  respe(  tivefv 
the  outside  plates  of  my  parlor  stove,  as  herein  represented  and  described. 

SAM'L  D.   VOSE. 
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No.  '263.~Des!gnfor  Stoves. 
Uiiat  I  claim  as  my  invention,  nnd   de.sjre   (o  secure  by  letter,  patent    iv 
the  comb      ,,,  and  arrangement  of  ornamental  fi^ure^,  foJ^^nTj"^^^^^^ 
the  tront,  top  and  skIc  plates  or,„y  stove  as  herein^epr;sented  amldJ^crS 

SAM^  D.  VOSE. 

^'(^-  ^6G.~Design  for  Stoves. 
What  I  claini  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letter,  n^tent   ,'.  th^ 

and  re^e"  '     r    T  l'"'^^'^   '''  ^'^''^'^  ^  describee!  is  S    ion 
and  represented  m  the  drawings  hereto  annexed  at  fij^nres  ]  an.l  2    '"^*"*"*» 

I  JAMES  H.  CONKLIN. 

No.  -267. ^Design  for  Staves. 
What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters   nitent   ;« 

•d:^7&Thet  "^^"^--^.^^  the  ornamental  fig^re^s  0^^  d'o  r  p^n" 
CIS  and  feet  of  the  stove,  constituting  together,  a  design  for  a  stove.        ^ 

J.  D.  GREEN. 
GEO.   WARREN. 

No.  26S.~Desigr,  for  Stories. 
I  do  not  claim  the  figures  in  this  plate  fig.  1,  as  bein-  new  but  what  I  dr. 
claim  as  my  mvention,  and  desire  to  secur?  b- letters  patent,'  is   hrpeculia^ 
form   shape   or  configuration  of  the  said  stove  plate,  fiJ.  1    to  be  used  as   h^ 

a  d"e  i'rintlV'l '".  ^^'^^^^  """'  f  "^'^  ^^''^f''  form,^or  c'onfig  r  "c^  be  'g 
a  design,  independent  of  any  particular  ornaments.  ^ 

LATHROP  S.  BACON. 

^^o.  269.~D€sign  for  Stoves. 
v\hat  I  claim  as  pew,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent    i«?  the  df>s,,^ 

WM.  L.  SANDERSON. 
No.  210.~  Design  for  Stoves. 

WM.  P.  CRESSON. 
DAVID  STUART. 
PETER  SEIBERT. 

No.  211.— Design  for  Stoves. 

WM.  P.  CRESSON. 
DAVID  STUART. 
PETER  SEIBERT. 
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}io.  212.— De^ig^n for  Stoves. 

What  I  claim  as  original,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  ar- 
rangement and  combination  of  the  several  original  ornamental  figures,  letters 
and  mouldings  upon  this  particular  stove,  as  herein  described  and  represented 
by  the  annexed  drawings.  i  JAMES  H.  C0>:KLIN. 

!       No.  273. — Design  for  Chandeliers.  ^      *    f 

We  claim  the  ornamental  design  for  a  chandelier,  set  forth  in  the  accom- 
panying drawing,  as  our  original  design. 

ELLIS  S.  ARCHER.- 
REDWOOD  F.  WARNER. 

""^  No.  274. — Dtaignfor  Stoves. 

What  I  claim  as  ray  new  design,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  design  and  configuration  of  the  ornaments,  so  disposed  on  the  doors,  feet, 
and  other  parts  of  the  stove,  constituting,  in  combination,  a  new  design  of 
cook  stove,  the  same  as  herein  described  and  represented. 

SAMUEL  A.  HOUSE. 

,  No.  275. — Design  for  Stoves. 

We  have  thtis  described  the  ornamental  det;ign  -Hhich  we  claim  as  our  in- 
vention or  production,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  the  de^ign  for  a 
stove,  called  a  complete  cook,  herein  fully  described  and  represented  in  the 
accompanying  drawings.  '  RICHARD  PETERSON. 

DAVID  STUART. 

PETER  SEIBERT. 

No.  276. — Design  for  a  Portable  Furnace. 

What  we  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  tlie  above  described 

iortable  furnaces. 

CHAS.  W.  WARNICK. 
FRED'K  LEI  BRANDT. 
J  AS.  G.  ABBOTT. 
ARCHILLS  LAWRENCE. 

No.  2n.—Desirrnfor  Stoves. 

I  claim  as  my  invention  or  production,  the  above  described  combination  of 
mouldings  and  illustrated  ornamental  figures  for  six  plate  stoves,  and  desire 
te  secure  the  same  by  letters  patent,  i  JAMES  WAGER. 

No.  278. — Desicrnfor  Stoves. 
I  claim  the  foregoing  described  and  illustrated  design  for  stoves. 

'I  DAVID  L.  BARTLETT. 

No.  2nO.—Designfor  Stoves. 

What  I  claim  as  my  new  design,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  design  and  configuration  of  the  ornaments,  so  disposed  on  the  d(/ors, 
feet,  ai^d  other  parts  of  the  stove,  constituting,  in  combination,  a  new  design 
of  store,  substantially  the  same  as  Iw-rein  des'Tib'-d  and  represented. 

JOSHUA  CRANDAU* 
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ornament  and  illuminated  design  for 


No.  2S0.— Design  for  Cooking  Stoves. 
mat  we  claim  as  our  new  design,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
IS  the  design  and  conngurat.on  of  ornaments  in  the  panels  of  the  doors   and 
on  he  feet  so  ns  to  constitute,  in  combination,  a  new  design  of  cookSov^ 
as  herem  described  and  represented.  j.   j).   GREEN 

.  CiEO.   WARREN. 

'  No.  2Sl. —Design  for  Stoves. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  of^ny  new  design,  what  I  claim  thereiit 
as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  design  of  ornament  and 
configuration,  constituting,  m  combination,  a  new  design  of  stove,  substanti- 
ally the  same  as  herein  described  and  represented  in  the  annexed  drawin^^s 

P.  A.  PALMER. 

No.  2S2.~D€signfor  Painted  Floor  Cloth. 
And  what  is  claimed  as  my  invention,  and  desired  to  be  secured  by  letters 
patent  of  the  United  States,  is  the  arrangement  of  ornamental  ficni.-es,  form- 
ing a  design  for  floor  cloths,  as  shown  in  the  aforesaid  drawin<r. 

JAMES  HUTCHINSON. 

No.  2S3. — Design  fur  Stoves. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  is  the 
ornamental  shape  and  configuration,  of  the  respective  pieces  of  castintrs  for  a 
stove,  as  represented  in  the  accompanying  drawings,  and  herein  specified 

WASHBURN  RACE. 

No.  2S4.~Design  for  Stoves. 
Having  thus  fully  described  and  illustrated  my  design  for  cooking  stoves 
what  I  claim  as  new,  and  for  which  I  desire  tS  obtain  letters  patent   is  the 
particular  form  and  design,  as  herein  described  and  illustrated. 

D.  ROOT. 

No.  2So.— Design  for  Stoves. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention  in  the  said  design,  and  desire  to  have  secured 
to  me  by  letters  patent,  ,s  the  combination  of  the  ebngated  horizontal  panels 
i,  1,1— /ck,  k,  and  vertical  connecting  panel  n,  n,  n,  all  having  mouldinirs 
iR  alto  rehevo,  with  the  several  doors  and  panels,  having  gothic  arches  with 
clustered  raised  ribs  on  their  sides,  and  mouldings  as  above  specified  and 
shown  in  the  drawings.  a.   C.  BROVVNELL. 

yo.286.—lfesignforStoi'es. 
What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent   is    ' 
the  design  of  the  form  of  the  plates  consisting  of  the  peculiaf  manner,  the  same   ^ 
are  ornamented  and  constructed;  we  lay  no  claim  to  the  general  form  of  the 
^^°'^-  JOEL  C.  BAILEY. 

RUSSKL  WHEELER. 

No.  281.— Design  for  Umbrella  Stands. 
What  I  claim  as  ray  production,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  me  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  new  design  for  an  umbrella  stand,  herein  above  described,  con- 
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listing  of  branches  of  a  grape  or  rustic  vine,  cast  in  a  twisted  form  about  the 
basin,  and  then  rising  vertically  and  crossing  each  other,  to  form  the  stem, 
from  which  other  branches  project  horizontally,  and  are  twined  so  as  to  form 
the  loop  holes  ir,  ^,—^,  g,  &c.,  all  as  above  set  forth  and  represented,  in  the 
accompanying  plate  of  drawings.        .,  WALTER  BRYANT 

,  No.  2S3.— Design  for  Cod  Stoves. 
Having  thus   described   and   represented  my  new  design,  what  I  claim  as 
new  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  ornamental  design  and  con- 
figuration of  stoves,  substantially  the  same  as  herein  described  and  represented. 

.  JOHN  T.  DAVY. 

I 
No.  2S9.— Design  for  Slaves. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  or  production,  and  desire  to  have  secured  t© 
VDK  by  letters  pateql,  is  the  combination  of  the  bull's  eyes,  in  alto  relievo,  (hav- 
ing radial  notches  as  described,)  and  of  alternating  concave  and  convex  radial 
ribs,  and  surrounding  mouldings,  on  the  several  doors  and  panels  of  the  front 
and  side  plates,  and  the  row  of  pointed  leaves  m,  m,  and  of  alternate  notches 
and  ridges  n,  o,  &c.,  on  the  moulding  of  the  hearth  plate,  all  as  herein  above 
aei  forth  and  represented  in  tlie  drawings.     /  . 

1  AMOS  PAUL. 

^o.  290.— Dexign  for  Stoves.  ' 

What  I  claim ^  as  my  production,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  ia 
the  combination  of  the  four  ornamental  figures,  (as  represented,)  in  the  ac« 
«ompanymg  drawmgs.  i  KLIJAH  P.  PENNLMAN. 

No.  29\.—lie:iign  for  Stoves. 
What  I  claim  as  my  production,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  i^  the 
combination  and  arrangement  of  ornamental  fi-ures  and  forms,  represented  in 
the  accompanying  drawings,  forming  Unrrihvv  an   ornaiaental   de<=irrn  for  a 
P"Ior  stove.  j  jOHX   p.  RATfiHONE. 

No.  29'2.~  Design  f.r  Stamps. 
What  I  claim  as  my  production,  and  dtsiic  to  srcup  by  let'ers  patent    is 
the  combination  and  arrangement  of  ornament. !  iigures  .uid  forms,  represented 
in  the  accompanying  drawings,  forming  togeiluM-  ar^  (momenta!  desiLMi  for  a 
cooking  stove.  ^  JOHN  F.  RATIIBUNE. 

No.  293. — Deslg7i  far  SI, <:•(,. 
Having  thus  fully  described   our  i.mprovement,  what   we  claim  therein  -s 
new,  and  for  which  wexlesire  to  secure  letters  patent,  is  the  above  described 
ornamental  design  and  configuration  of  the  plates,  as  described  and  represented 

JAMES  WAGER. 
DAVID  PRATT. 
VOLNEV  RICHMOND. 

No.  294.— Z>f.s /oil  for  Stoves. 

Having  thus  fully  and  exactly  described  the  ornaments  of  our  stove,  what 
-ve  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  com- 
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bined  ornamental  design,  and  <onfi{ruration  of  olatps  for  s.        i  • 
.tantiany  ,s  he.in  .f forth  and  r4rese„.:d°  ifr^cr;:-;'^;;.:^ 

J.  E.  'OWENS.  "  ' 
JACOB  EBERT. 
E-  G.  DYER. 

No.  29b.~D€sign  for  Stov,^^, 
Uhat  I  claun  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  n^cure  hv  l.-tpr^  ,    * 
the  design  ol"  the  top  and  bottom  stove  plates  ren  e    nted  in  0  ^'^^'.'  '' 

drawings,  and  herein  set  forth.  ^'  ^^''  -accompanying 

W\ASHBI:rn  race. 
w.     T    ,  •  ^''"  -^^—^'''P^for  Cooking  Stoves. 

fi-  f2^      '""  ["  '--  -y  ^'""'^  f^^*-^'  -  the  design  and  cop. 

rTwrn":;"  '^'  ''  ''  ^'"'"  ^"^^^''^^  «"^  represented  in  tie  annexed 


drawing:. 


WM.  L.  SANDERSON. 


No.  291.— Design  for  SYoves. 
mat  I  clairn,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  tlie  design  of  cook 
stove,  represented  m  the  annexed  drawing-s.  ^ 

JOSHUA  CRANDALL. 

>No.  298.— Dfsiign  for  Stoves. 

n-  t!!l"-  ^  .f '""  ^'  '""^  P^^""^'^"'  ^'^^  ^^^^i'-^  ^^'  have  secured  to  me  bv  letters 
patent,  IS  the  ornamental  design,  herein  above  described,  for  the  frW  and 
back  plates  of  a  horizontal  cylindroidal  air  tight  stove,  and  the  door  o  the 
former  consisting  of  scollop  shells,  and  razor  shells,  cast  in  altrreu  vo  in  the 
sev^al^positions  on  said  plates,  herein  above  specified,  and  re^^d  In  t 

CALVIN  DOANE. 

No.  299.— Dcsig7i  for  lamps. 

ih^'^h  '^'"'  the  ornamental  design  of  the  colu.nn  or  pedotal,  the  oil  cup  and 
the  border  round  the  globe  holder,  set  forth  in  the  accompan  ing  drawiL  "^ 
our  original  design.  REDWOOD  F.  WARNER 

ELLIS  S.  ARCHER. 

No.  300.— Desig7i  for  Stoves.  " 

fh?^^^  '"^  ''!^''"  f  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent   is 
h    shape  and  configuration  of  the  ornamental  plates  for  ^stoves  herdn  dc! 
"^-  SHERMAN  S.  JEWETT. 

ERANCIS  H.   ROOT. 

No.  .30L — Design  for  Siover. 
Wjhat  I  claim  ns  my  invention  or  produciion,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to 
TttZ   f  patent,  IS  ornamenting  the  several  mouldmgs  of  the  top  and 

bottom  of  a  pyramid  stove,  and  the  double  doors  resting  on  the  latte^  with 
^nsversc,  longitudinal,  and  clustered  beak-heads  .  ast  in  alto  relievo  as 
herein  above  described  and  represented  in  the  drawing-.  ' 

APOLLOS  RICHMOND. 
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No.  302. — Design  for  Stoves. 
We  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire   to  secure  by  letters  patent,  the 
above  design  which  is  fully  set  forth  in  th^rawings  accompanying  tliis  de- 
scription. I 


r 


JAMKS  H.  CONKLIN. 
A.  W.  JONES. 


No.  303. — Design  for  Stoves. 

Having  thus  fully  and  exactly  described  the  ornaments  of  my  stove,  what 
I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combined 
ornamental,  design  and  configuration  of  plates  for  a  cooking  stove,  substan- 
tially as  herein  ^t  forth  ami  represented  in  the  accompanying  drawings. 

J.  E.  OWENS. 

JACOB  EBERT. 

E.  G.  DYER. 

No.  304. — Design  for  Portable  Grate. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention  or  production,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to 
me  by  letters  patent,  is  the  new  design  herein  above  described,  for  the  front 
plate  of  a  portable  grate,  consisting  of  the  five  centred  arch  mouldings,  sup- 
ported by  the  triple  column  pilasters,  in  combination  with  the  gotliic  panels 
on  each  side  of  said  pilaster,  and  three  sided  panels  on  the  horizontal  part  of 
the  frame  ;  said  three  sided  panels,  and  the  space  beneatli  the  arch  moulding 
being  filled  with  the  wedge  shaped  radial  ribs,  all  as  herein  above  described. 

j  AMOS  PAUL. 

No.  305. — Design  for  Coat  Iron  Brackets. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  or  production,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to 
me  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combinatian  of  the  central  Grecian  scroll,  with  its 
pentlent  leaves,  with  the  several  smaller  Grecian  scrolls  and  fluted  ties,  herein 
above  enumerated  and  represented  in  the  drawings,  the  whole  forming  a  con- 
nection between  the  vertical  and  horizontal  plates  of  a  cast  iron  bracket. 

WALTER  BRYANT 

No.  306. — Dcaigii  for  Coal  Stoves. 
.  W^hat  I  claim  as  my  invention  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
combination  and  arrangement  of  ornamentid  figures  and  form?,  represented  in 
the  accompanying  drawings,  forming  together  an  ornamental  design  for  a  coal 
cylinder  stove.  JNO.   F.   RATIIBONE. 

^  No.  307. — Deaignfor  Stoves. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  and  desire  to  have  secured  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combinations  of  leaves,  vines,  curves,  and  other  ornaments,  as  repre- 
sent(fd*in  the  annexed  drawings,  and  herein  described  as  a  design  for  cast 
iron  stove  plates,  making  part  of  a  cast  iron  stove. 

I  R.  J.  BLANCHARD. 

No.  308. — Deaignfor  Stoves. 

W^hat  we  claim  as  our'invention,  a(id  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  shape  and  configuration  of  the  (M-namental  plates  for  stoves,  herein  de- 
scribed. SHERMAN  S.  JEWETT. 

F.  H.  ROOT. 
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No.  309. — Design  for  Stoves. 
WTiat  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
ornamental  design  for  stove  plates,  as  herein  described,  and  which  is  fully  set 
lortn  m  the  drawing  accompanying.tliis  description. 

ROBERT  DONA VAN. 

I  No.  3\0.— Design  for  a  Parlor  Stove. 

WTiat  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  desion 
and  configuration  of  ornamental  stove  plates,  substantially  the  same  as  d'^e- 
scribed  and  represented  in  the  annexed  drawings. 

GEORGE  VV.  RING. 

No.  311. — De.si:z^\for  a  Siuve. 
Having  thus  described  my  design,  what'l  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  setu-e 
by  letters   patent,  is  the  design  and  configuratiiiii^of  ornamental  stove  plates 
substantially  the  same  as  herein  described  and  represented.  ' 

WM.  L.  SANDERSON. 

No.  312. —Dcsignfor  Stoves.^  , 
Your  petitioner  claims  to  be  Uic  original  inventor  or  producer  of  the  desim' 
and  ornamental  part  of  said  stove,  as  above  described  and  represented  in  the 

fi  ra  IV- 1  n  era  * 


drawinjrs 

O 


CHARL.  W.   WARNICK. 


^o.  :i\3.~Design  for  Bmt  of  Daniel  Wchter. 

T^  ^^.'^,''1,/ l''^^'"'  ^^  '">'  invention  or  production,  is  the  doign  of  a  bust  of 
Daniel  V\  ebster,  as  represented  in  tlie  annexed  drawings. 

^    .  ""jOHN  C.  KING. 

No.  2H.— Design  for  a  Blower  Stand. 
Having  thus  described  ray  new  design  for  a  bl.nver  stand,  I  sh;dl  state  my 
claim  as  follows  :— What  I  claim  as  inv  invention  or  production,  and  desire 
to  have  secured  to  me  by  letters  patent,  is  the  new  design  herein  above  de- 
scribed tor  a  blower  stand,  consisting  in  forming  two  halves  of  said  stand  in 
the  lorm  of  an  ancient  lyre  frame,  ornamented  with  volute  scrolls,  as  herein 
above  set   forth  and  as  represented  in  the  drawincjs. 

WALTER  BRYAnT. 

No.  2lb.— Design  for  Plates  for  Registers,  Ventilators,  Sfc. 
What  we  claim  and  desire  to  secure  bv  letters  patent,  is  the  particular 
contigur*t.on  or  design  of  open  srroil  or  fret  work,  substani.allv  as  described 
by  tne  annexed  drawing,  and  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  specific  ations  The 
said  design  ,s  used  by  us  as  a  top  or  front  plate  of  hot  air  registers  and  veiiM- 
lators,  and  for  other  useful  and  ornamental  })urposes. 

CHARLES  F.  TITTLE.      * 
JAMES  S.  BAH.EY. 

No.  316.— Design  for  Plates  for  Registers,  VentilaJors,  .$v. 
What  we  claim  and  desire  to  ,ecure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  particular  con- 
hguration  or  design  of  ojien  scroll  or  fret  work,  substantially  as  described  by 
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the  annexed  drawing,  and  alluded  to  in  the  loregoing  specifications  The 
said  design  is  used  by  us  as  a  top  or  front  plate  of  hot  air  registers  and  ven- 
tilators, and  for  other  useful  and  ornamehtal  purposes. 

•'  CHARLES   F.  TUTTLE. 
j  j         JAMES  S.  BAILEY. 

No.  317. — Design  for  Plates  for  Registfrs,  Ventilators,  Sfc. 

What  we  claifn,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,^  the  particular 
configuration  or  design  of  open  scroll  or  fret  work,  substantially  as  described 
by  the  annexed  drawing,  and  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  specifications  ;  the 
said  design  is  u.sed  by  us  as  a  top  or  front  plate  of  hot  air  registers  and  ven- 
tilators, and  for  other  useful  and  ornamental  purpoj^es. 

I         CHARLES   F.  TUTTLE. 

I         JAMES  S.  BAILEY. 

"~^    No.  3l8. — Design  for  Plates  for  Registen.,  Ventilators.,  ^c.  ^ 

What  -^^'c  claim,  and  demt  \6  S^<^Ure  by  lelters  patent,  is  the  particular  con- 
figuration or  design  of  open  scroll  or  fret  work,  substantially  as  described  by 
the  annexed  drawings,  ahd  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  specification  ;  the  said 
design  is  used  by  us  as  a  top  or  front  plate  of  hot  air  registers  and  ventilators, 
and  for  other  useful  and  ornamental  purposes. 

CHARLES   F.  TUTTLE. 
JAMES  S.  BAILEY. 

No.  3.^9. — Design  for  Plates  for  Register!;,  Ventilators,  ^c. 

What  we  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  particular 
configuration  or  design  of  open  scroll  or  fret  work,  substantially  as  described 
by  the  annexed  drawmg,  and  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  specifications  ;  the 
said  design  is  used  by  us  as  the  top  or  froiit  })!ate  of  hot  air  registers  and  ven- 
tilators, and  for  oUier  useful  and  ornamental  piirposes. 

CHARLES  F.  TUTTLE. 
JAMES  S.  BAILEY.,  j 

No.  320. — Design  for  Plates  for  Registers,  Ventilators,  Sfc. 

What  we  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  particular  con- 
figuration X)T  design  of  open  scroll  or  fret  work,  substantially  as  described  by 
the  annexed  drawing,  and  alluded  to  in  Qie  forefi^oing  specifications  ;  the  said 
design  is  used  by  u.s  as  tlie  top  or  front  plate  of  hot  air  registers  and  ventila- 
tors, and  for  other  useful  and  ornamentnl  purposes. 

•  CHARLES  F.  TUTTLE. 
JAMES  S.  BAILEY. 

No.  321. —Design  for  Stoves.  ! 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  tf)  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
design  and  ornaments,  consisting  of  cornucopias,  and  fruits  issuing  from  them, 
and  of  t-inesand  leaves  issuing  from  scrolls,  as  they  are  delineated  in  the  ac- 
companying drawings,  and  herein  described  :  I  do  not  claim  the  open  spaces 
in  figure  1,  nor  is  it  any  part  of  my  invention  that  there  is  some  of)en  work  in 
figure  3-;  but  I  claim  the  ornaments  seen  in  figure  3,  whether  the  same  are 
-made  in  open  work,  or  in  relief  R,  J.  BLANCHARD. 
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Wh.t  T    1  •  ^'''  ^-—^'^Wr/or  Stoves. 

n.ent::;^t^:':;Sv:^d::::-I^^;— ^  and   arrange, 

and  mouldings,  into  the  nbove  rep  esen u'd  stvle'^a^f  |  T'""'  ^-^"'-^'"^"^^  A^tes 
stoves,  substantially  us  above  shown  -       and  design   lor  coal  heating 

I  JOSEPH  G.  LAMB. 

What  I    1  •  ^"'  ^^f-^^'^Vo'-  Stoves.  '} 

ment  of  thc^  aL"  rrerrrin'te'd  "L'TSl"  ^^^^-^^'-^'-  and  arrange^" 
ornaments,  into  the  above  rep  ese^^^^^^^^^  '^^P<^^,  %ures  and 

as  above  shown.  eP'-esented  design  lor  cooking:  -stoves,  substantidiy 

JOSEPH  G.  LAMB. 

X'  '    .   X    ,     .       ^''' ^-^—^^s^n  for  Stoves. 

whatTS^  a  ori^Ll^rtirpe'c^uliar  T'''-  °^'  ''^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^es,  ana 
.several  ornamental  fi^r  s  and  mouidm^"for  '?.  '"^-  ^^^^g^^ent  of  the 
stove,  as  described  in  this  specSon^i'  ""^  "^^  ""'^inal  design  of  this 
nying  drawings.  ^P^c.hcation,  and  as  represented  by  the  accompa- 

\>:vi.   SAVkkV. 

What  T  nl  •  ^''  ^'^^—^''^g^  for  Stoves. 

^^rl^^lZi::^::^^  r,---  ^.V  ^nt-s  patem,  is 

ted  in  the  accompanying  d^raw!!^^^^^^^  ^r^'  '"^  ^°™^'  ^^P^^^"" 

for  a  parlor  stove.  "^'' ^''™'"&  ^o&^ther,  an   o.^namental  des>n 

•   A.  W.  JONES. 

What   I    c'.i,/'''''  ^^^—^'^g^'f''  ^''•°''-  F'ome  and  Fender. 

patent.  Is  Ihe  rnb  nat^'n  Td'^enT^d ':"'"'  ^"'  '"'^'^  '^  ^  ^^  bettors     ' 
ments,  as  set  forth,  andlown  Cedr^^^^^^^^^^  ^^e  fi^u.es   and   orna- 

an  ornamental  gra  e  frame  sunm^   '^'"''^''S'^^''^^  ^^^cribed,  for  forming 
scribed.  °  '"'''  '"'"'"^^  P'^^^  and   fender,  substantiallv  as  d"? 

JAMES   L.  JACKSON. 

„     .       /  ^  ''^'"-  ^'^'^—■Oesign  for  Stoves. 

liaving  thus  described  and  representofl  ,nv  ,1         .     • 
register  door,  what  I  claim   as  new    .,11     •     7        "^''  '''  '^'''''  l^^^^e.  and 
t^e  design   of  ornament,  shape   ad     onfil'."'',"  '''■''''  '•^'  ^^'^^^'"^^  Patent,  is 
described  and  represented  in  fl^  anl-xed  d^awit"  '^  *"'"  ^^"  ^'  ^''''''-  ^« 


T^ 


EZRA  RIPI.EY. 


^<^- ^'^S.-Design  for  Stoves. 
VVhat  1  claim  and  desire  to  seenr*.  U-  i,** 
fif?uration  of  ornamt^ntal   pari    stove   .,'''  ^^f" "''  '^  '^'  ''^^'^^"  ^nd  con- 
scribed  and  represe:,ted     ^  ^   ]>Iates,  substantially   the    same   as  ,ie- 

EZRA  RIPLEY. 

What  II  ^"-  ^''^— ^^^^^"  >r  Stoves. 

^  ^^^  ^,t      dami   as  my  invention,  is  the  ornamental  composition  of  each  foot 


I 
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I  also  claim  the  ornamental  composition  or  desifjn  for  the  main  oven  door 
H,  as  well  as  that  of  either  of  the  small  doors  I  or  K. 

LABEN  EDDY. 
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No.  330. — Desi^!^  for  Iron  Railings. 
What  I  claim,  is  the  particular  ornaioental  desl<rn  or   device  for  a  railing 
and  gate  posts,  as  herein  combined  and  specified  ;  that  is,  the  posts,  panel, 
and  marginal  grape  vine  base,  in  form  ami  dtsign,  substantially  as  herein  set 
forth.  I  WILLIAM  BALLARD. 


No.  331. — Design  for  Bus  Relief  of  Henry  Clay. 

What  I  claim  as  my  design,  and  wish  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
combination  of  scroll  work  and  vignette,  which  forms  the  ornamental  tablet, 
the  shield  on  which  history  is  recording  the  extract  of  Mr.  Clay's  address,  to- 
gether with  tlie  side  view  attitude  in  which  he  is  represented,  and  the  orna- 
mental tablet  onf  which  he  stands,  from  which  copies  may  be  taken,  for  sale  or 
use :  either  by  casting,  moulding,  embossing,  or  in  any  manner,  or  with  any 
material  whatsoever,  in  bas- relievo,  or  by  copies  to  be  Uiken  by  painting, 
drawing,  sketching,  etching,  enp^raving  on  wood  or  metal,  or  by  any  material 
spread  upon  it,  or  by  the  electrotype,  lalbotype,  or  daguerreotype  process,  or 
by  ruling  with  machinery,  or  in  any  otlier  manner  whatsoever. 

CHARLES  YOLNGLOVE  HAYNES. 

No.  332. — Design  for  Stoves. 
I  do  not  claim  the  mouldings  around  the  door,  as  secH  in  fig.  1,  but  what  I 
do  cLiira  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  bunch 
of  leaves  tied  together,  as  seen  in  fig.  I,  and   the  leaf  ornament   in   fig.  2,  as 
such  a  design  as  above  mentioned,      i  R.  J.   BLANCHARD. 

No.  333. — Design  for  Stoves. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention  or  production,  and  desire  to  have  secured  t» 
me  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  several  ornamented  parts  of  the 
stove,  viz  :  the  base  ])latc  or  hearth,  having  the  diamonds  and  clustered  beak 
heads  cast  thereon,  as  described,  tiie  side  and  back  plates  having  a  plinth 
with  semi-pyramidal  ribs,  gothic  arclits,  diamonds,  beak  heads,  and  band  at 
top,  with  inverted  setni-pyramidal  beak  heads,  the  cap,  with  its  circular  orna- 
mented areas,  7i',  n',  and  diamonds  surrounding  beak  heads  m',  m',  ;ind  the 
vase,  with  its  exterior  ornaments  of  diamonds,  clustered  beak  heads,  semi- 
•  pyramidal  ribs  and  open  work  diamonds,  all  the  mouldings,  beak  heads,  and 
ribs  being  cast  ia  aito-reiievo,  as  herein  above  described  and  represented  in 
the  drawings,  the  whole  combination  torming  an  entirely  new  design  for  tfie 
exterior  ot  a  parlor  air  tight  stove. 

APOLLOS  RICHMOND. 


No.  3^M. — Design  for  Sloves. 

Wlrat  r  clriim  as  new,  and  which  I  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  desii^n  form,  d  ,ind  ornamented,  .substantially  as  above  described  and  re- 
presented in  the  aeeonnjianying  drawings.  D.   ROOT. 

-    No.  3^30. — Designfor  Carriug"  Plates. 
What  I  clainj  ii^  iny  invention,  and  desire   to    secure   by  letters   patent,  is 


my  design  for  an  ornamenul  carriage  plate  for  the  side  of  a  wagon  body  «ub- 
st3.ntiaUy  m  the  manner  herein  set  forth.  ^      "ou),«ud 

JOHN  S.  ROYCE. 

No.  336.~Design  for  Spool  Handles.  ' 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  is  the  new  and  useful  ornamental  dosiim 
"e^rS'"""'  ^"^^-^'^^y  -  -P--nted  m  figure  1,  and  as  herein  beZ 
"'^'''-  CHARLES  P.  GORDEN. 

GEORGE  B.  GORDEN. 

No.  3:^1.— Design  for  Stoves. 
I  claim  the  ornamental  design  or  combination  of  the  star  a,  the  fillet  r   the 

ing  loruses  k,  I,  disposed  essentially  as  specified. 

WILLIAM  B.  GLEASON. 

No.  33S.— Design  for  Stoves. 

What  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  semre  by  letters  patent,  is  the  desi.m 

Tn  desc^rP:;^!  T  I  """''^^"^'''^7"  °^  '^^^^  ^'-es,  substantially  the'same  as  her'" 
m  de^cnoed  and  represented.  .  SAMIEL  PIERCE. 

No.  339. —Design  for  Stovrs. 
Havin-  thus  described  the  nature  of  our  new  .lesiirn,  ^vhat  we  .lairn  there- 
Hi  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is'the  design  of  omlm  nt 
H^id  configuration,  constituting,  in  construction,  a  new  design^f  stove  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  herein  descnbed  and  represented  in  thi  annex^    dr^w- 


mgs 


MORRIS  SMITH. 


^o.  341). —Drsiirn  for  Stoves. 
What  T  claim  r,s  my  prnduc:i   n,  ;.,„]   ,iesire  to   secure  bv  letter^    nttent    is- 
^•combination  and  arran.enu-nt   o|   ornamental  figures  and   lorms  r  j     ■    i,  - 

ii„nt  cooking  .stove.       .  ^^^^j^     .^    LAMBARD. 

N^-  341. —Design  for  a  Cook-  Stove. 
What  I  claim  herein  as  new  and  fwr  which  I  desire  letters  patent    is  the  or 
nai..ntal  uesign  tor  a  stove,  sub^an^lly  as  represented  in  ^C^^^:^::. 

•  W.   C.  DAVIS, 

No.  342.— Design  for  Stoves. 
What  vj-e  claim  as  our  invention  or  production,  and  .lesire  to  secure  by  le*- 
s  patent,  is  the  ornamental   design,  as   above  descril.ed  and   represented    iu 
ccompanying  drawmgs.  ^H.AS.   GILBERT 

W.  G.  HALLMAN. 

No.  .343. —  Besignfor  Stoves. 

fKp^M^  'r''^'  ''.""^  production,  and  desire  to  .secure   by  letters  patent 'is 
the  combination  and  arrangement  of  ornamental  figures  and  lorm     rep     eL 


ters  J 
the  ac 
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No.  344. —  Design  fur  Stoves. 
What  I  claim  as  new,  and  my  invention,  is  the  arrangement  and  combina- 
tion of  the  above  xlescnbed  ;»nd  represented  shapes,  figures,  ornaments,  flutes 
and  mouldings,  into  the  above  speciiied  design  for  coal  heating  stoves,  sub- 
stantially as  above  shown.  j  JOSEPH  G.  LAMB. 

No.  'Mb. — Design  for  Stoves. 
What  I  claim  as  ray  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
ornamental  design  for  a  stove,  as  herein  described  and  represented  in  the  an- 


nexed drawing. 


S.  W.  GIBBS. 


No.  346. — Design  for  Cooking  Stoves. 

What  I  claim  as  my  production,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
combination  and  arrangement  of  ornamental  figures  and  forms  represented  in 
the  annexed  drawings,  as  making  an  ornamental  design  for  a  cooking  stove. 

S.  W.  GIBBS. 


DISCLAIMERS  ENTERED  DURING  THE  YEAR  1850. 

Turn-about  for  Railroads. 
Your  petitioner,  therefore,  hereby  enters  his  disclaimer  to  that  part  of  the 
claim  in  the  aforenamed  specification,  which  is  in  the  following  words,  to  wit: 
"  a  revolving  circular  platform,  or  turning  table,  is  not  claimed,  but  only  the 
method  of  turning  it,  by  the  use  or  appHcation  of  a  circular  rack  and  pinion^ 
turned  by  a  crank,"  whicL.disclaimer  is  to  operate  to  the  extent  of  the  whole 
interest  in  said  letters  patent,  your  petitioner  being  the  sole  proprietor  thereof. 

JEREMIAH  MYERS. 


Improved  FrVg  for  Railroads. 

Your  petitioner,  therefore,  hereby  enters  his  disclaimer  to  that  part  of  the 
claim  in  the  aforesaid  specification,  which  is  in  the  following  words,  to  wit : 
"  What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  a 
railroad  frog,  constructed  with  hinged  leaves,  acted  upon  by  either  weights  or 
i;prings."  I  desire  to  hmit  and  restrict  this  said  clain,  so  that  it  will  only 
cover  and  protect  the  attachn^ent  of  the  said  "weights  or  springs"  to  that 
part  of  the  said  "  hinged  leaves  "  of  a  railroad  frog,  at  or  near  the  angles  of 
the  same,  or  the  point  of  the  V  of  tlie  frog,  and  the  hinged  ends  of  the  said 
leaves,  which  disclaimer  is  to  operate  to  the  extent  of  the  interest  in  said  let- 
ters patent,  vested  in  your  petitioner.  HENRY  A.  L'kNDRY. 

Turning  IVooden  Boicls^  'Machinery  for. 
Your  petitioner,  therefore,  hereby  entofs  his  disc  laimer  to  that  part  of  the 
claim  in  the  aforenamed  spccitication,  which  is  in  the  following  words  :  "the 
combination  of  tha  semicircular  arm  E,  with  the  knife  frame  F,  holding  one 
or  more  knives,  and  adjustable  piece  J,  holding  the  gouge  T,  for  the  purpose 
of  turning  wood  bowls  or  tlishes,"  which  disclaimer  is  to  operate  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  interest  in  said  letters  patent,  vested  in  your  petitioner. 

ADDISON  EVERETT. 


> . 
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rp.     .  .       ,       ^^•-^•—^■"Provevi^ntinCapsfam  '     - 

njay  be  obtained  a.  pleasure,^    abo  f  d    or  b?d     wi.hM'""  '""""''  ""^^ 
pl.ca.,o„,  and  adaptat.on  of 'the  several  par.",  as  Ct  IJZT'""""'''  "P' 

ANDREW  MORSE,  Jr. 
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III. 


EXAMINERS'  AND  MACHINIST'S  HErORTS. 

I  • 


Honorable  Thomas  Ewbank, 

.  '  Commissioner  of  Patents. 

Sir  •_!  hve  the  honor  to  report  from  my  desk,  the  following  facts  and 
observations  lor  the  year  1S50.  At  the  cominenremcnt  of  the  year  I  had  be- 
fore me  9  i.pplicalions  unexamined.  Durint,^  the  year,  559  new  applications 
have  beea  apportioned  to  me  lor  exiunination,  and  I  have  now  before  me,  68 
new  applications  untouched.  Kxaraination  \v.:^  therefore  been  had  upon  oOO 
new  applications.  Of  tiiese  appli.  ations,  adverse  reports  were  made  upon 
175  Favorable  reports  have  been  made  upon  M-i  npnlications,  old  and  new, 
for  which  letters  patent  were  or;lered  lo  is>uc.  Of  the  314  ordered  to  issue, 
83  issues  were  for  desi^^ns,  and  of  the  17.0  lulverse  reports  17  were  upon  de- 
siirns-  by  which  jt  will' be  seen  that  th.-  proportion  of  adverse  reports  upon 
(iesiL'ns,  is  small.  The  whole  number  of  adverse  -.ports  upon  all  cases,  old 
and  new,  coming  up  for  examination  in  1850,  was  267.  It  will  bi  borne  m 
mind  that  adversx-  reports  an-  often  repeated  two,  three,  four  or  more  times 
upon  applications  for  rec.  a^id-ratioTi  of  the  same  ca^e,  and  as  often  confirmed 
by  your  decisinn.  The  whole  number  of  reports  and  .actions  upon  applica- 
tions, old  and  n.  w,  during  the  yei.r  1850,  is  1317.  The  xyhole  niimbcr  for 
1K.19  wa^  l-2f)!J.  The  nunib.r  of  cases  of  interterini]:  applications,  reported 
for  1850,  is  .17,  of  which  numbrr,  Iji  were   declared  and  decided  during  the 

year.  I  .   .       r  r    ^       lv      ■    ■       a: 

It  is  my  duty  t(.  state  here,  that  the  ex;;iui'iing  force  ot  tiie  othce  is  insulti- 
cient,  ndtwithstanding  the  increase  in  tii.'  number  of  examiners  in  1848. 
That'increase  was  barely  sutficient  at  ihc  lime  it  was  mack,  and  the  great  in- 
crease since,  in  the  number  of  applitatif^ris,  "  calls  loudly  for  help.  "  Permit 
me  here  to  call  your  special  attention  to  the  following  consideration,  viz  :  A 
numerical  statement  of  the  number  of  cases  received  or  acted  upon,  cannot 
be  taken  as  an  accurate  basis  lor  estimatinc:  the  amount  of  work  required  or 
performed  ;  and  further,  that  the  labor  required,*  increases  in  a  greater  ratio 
than  the  number  of  Jippllcations.  It  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  estab- 
lish the  ratio  of  this  increase,  a^,  the  whole  maUer  is  very  complicated.'  But 
certain  facts  as  criterions,  may  be  clearly  stated,  although  no  one  but  an  ex- 
aminer can  fully  appreciate  the  character  or  extent  of  his  labors.  One  thing^ 
is  certain;  an  examiner's  work  is  neve.-  finished.  If  not  a  single  new  appli- 
cation should  be  presented  to  the  otfice  for  the  next  year,  each  examiner  would 
still  have  a  full  year's  work  to  perform,  'ihis  may  appear  a  little  paradoxical, 
but  the  position  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  f  .llowing  facts.  In  addition  to  the 
nurtiberof  applications  remaining  ujitouched  upon  the  examiner's  desks,  there 
«-e  1895  applications  still  before  the  office,  not  yet  finally  decided,  and  liable 
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to  be  cal  r  1  up  iwr  ..ction  at  any  time.  Upon  i];;G  of  il.ese,  unfavorable  ,e- 
pnu<  and  c  ec,s.,.ns  h,.ve  been  nnd..,  but  l.oy  still  Rwail  the  lurther  intentions 
ol  lu.-  appJieaiHs.  Lpoii  673,  the  action  of  the  oliice  has  been  oiiiy  prelimi- 
nary, lii-^  cases  hem-,  lur  th.  most  p.n,  p.-stponed  lor  the  amendment  of  ,le- 
iec,>  inc  ivina.nmg  -Jo  a:e  cases  .,f  interference  not  yel  decided.  The 
niim.;er  ot  apphcat:ons  received  by  m.^  in  IS-li),  was  481," and  559  in  1850. 
Applications  lor  letters  i>ak'nt  are  distributed  under  the  following  cl.issificalu.n, 

L  I  S  T    O  F    C  L  A  .S  .S  B  S  . 

Clas.s  1.— Agriculture,  including  in.struments  and  operations. 

rinss  2.— Mctrdlurgy  and  maulacturc  of  metals,  and  instrumenis  therefor 

Class  3._Manufacture  of  fibrous  an.l  textile  substances,  inchidincr  machmes 
lor  preparing  hhies  ot  wool,  eoiton,  silk,  iur,  paper,  c^tc. 

CL.ss  4.— Chemical  processes,  manufactures  and  cv)mpounds,  including 
medicine,  dying,  color  makmg,  distilling,  soap  and  eandle  making,  mortars, 
cenier.ts,  itc.  ' 

Cl:.'ss  5.— Calorific,  comprising  lamj)s,  fire-places, , stoves,  irrates,  furnaces 
tor  liealing  buildings,  cooking  anpeu-atus,  preparation  of  fuel,  &c. 

Class  6.— Steam  and  gas  engines,  including  boilers  and  furn;iccs  thcrelbr 
and  parts  thereof.  .  ' 

CJKSs  7.— Navigation  and  maritime  implements,  comprising  all  vessels  lor 
conveyance  on  water, their  eonstruction.ricrging  and  propulsion,diving  dresses, 
Jile-prescrvers,  ike.  i  j  ^,  , 

Claes  8.— Mathematical,  philosophical  and  optical  instruments,  including 
clocks,  chronometers,  cVc.  '=' 

Class  9.— Civil  engineering  and  arcluteclHre,  coinDrising- works  on  rail  and 
rommon  roads,  biidges,  canals,  wharves,  docks,  rivei's,  weirs,  dams,  and  other 
internal  improvements,  buildings,  roofs,  ice. 

Class  JO.— Land  conveyances,  comprising  carriages,  cars  and  otfcr  vehi- 
cles, used  on  roads,  and  parts  thereof. 

Uass  11.— IlydniuHcs  and  pneumatics,  including  water-wheels,  wind-rail's 
and  other  implements  oi)erated  on  by  air  and  water,  or  employed  in  raising 
and  delivering  lluids.  '     -.     /  => 

(Ma.ss  12.— Levtr,  screw  and  other  mechanical  powers,  as  applied  to  press- 
ing , weighing,  rai.sing,  and  moving  weights. 

Class  13.— tJrinding-mills  and  mill  gearing,  containing  irrain  mills,  me- 
chanical movements,  and  horse  powers.  ' 

Class  14.— Lumber,  inclwding  machines  and  Ibols  for  preparing  and  manu- 
lacluring;  such  as  sawing,  placing  mortising,  shingle  and  .stave,  carpenters 
and  coopers'  implements,  &.e.  ' 

Class  15.— .-Stone  and   clay  mnnufactures,  including  machines  for  pottery 
L'hss  making,  brick  makmg,  dressing  and  preparing  stone,  ceraenLs  and  other 
building  materials. 

Class  16— Leather,  including  tanning  and  dressing,  manufacture  of  boots, 

f-hoes,  saddlery,  harness,  iLc.  ' 

Class  17.— Household  furniture,  machines  and  implements  for  domestic 
puri%oses,  including  washing  machines,  bread  and  cracker  machines,  featker 

dressifitj,  &.C.  ' 

(Ki.vs  18.— Arts— polite,  fine   and   ornamental,  including  music,  painting 
.'=c;i!))!ure,  engn.vujgs,  books,  printing,  binding,  jewelry,  &c 

(  ..>s  ]9.-Fire-arms  and  implements  of  war,  and  parts  thereof,  including 
the  in.inil.icture  ol  .shcjt  and  trunpowder  ji 

■2)  . 
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Class  20.— Surgical  and  medical  iristrumenLs,  including  Lruases,  dental  in- 
struments, bathing  apparatus,  &c. 

Class  21  .—Wearing  apparel,  articles  for  the  toUct,  &c.,  including  iiLstru- 
ments  for  manufacturing.  , 

Class  22. — Miscellaneous.  I 

Class  23. — Designs.  I  *^  ' 

Of  these  23  cla.sses,  8  are  assigned  to  my  charge,  viz  :— Classes  5,  8,  12, 
15,  16,  18,  20,^  23.      Under  class  5,  the  applications  have  been  very  numerous'  ■ 
and  principally  fbr  stoves,  in  which  there  has  been  tlie  usual  dearth  of  interest  f 
as  regards   any  new  principles  or  developments.     An   improvement  in  the 
cand  eslick  has  been  patented,  consistinp^  of  an  tccentric  ring   around  the 
candle  holder,  by  turnmpr  whi.h,  pressure  is  made  upon  Uie  candle,  and  holds 
It  firmly  in  place,  dispensing  with  the  usual  awkward  mo^e  of  wrapping  or 
packing  the^candle.     Some  improvements  have  been  patented  in  the  tubes  for 
'' spirit  gas''  lamps,  for  the  purpose  (^f  preventing;  accidents,  which  not  unfre- 
quently  arise  from  attempts  to  fill  these  lamps  while  they  are  burning       By 
one  of  these  improvements,  the  lamp  is  necessarily  extinguished  betbre  it  can 
J    ii     ^^'^  unscrewmiT  of  the  cap  forces  a  slide  up  ever  the  wick,  and  puts 
out  the  flame.      There  are  few  subjects  of  practical  moment  so  interesting  to 
the  community  at  thi^tuno,  r;s  that  of  artificial  lii^^ht.     The  camphine   orpine 
oH,  and  the  spirit  fras  or  ethereal  oil,  have  to  some  extent  superseded  the  com- 
mon oils,  but  the  great  number  of  fotaj  accidents  resulting  from  their  use  will 
prevent  their  general  introduction.     Another  drawback  is  also  and  most  justly 
operatincr  to  exclude  them  from  use,  and  that  is,  the  adulteration  of  the  liquid. 
1  he  pine  od  or  camphine,  is  or  should  be  a  pure  oil  of  turpentine,  but  is  now 
so  frequently  loaded  with   the   spirits  of  turj)entine  or  resinous  matter,  as  to 
render  it  unfit  for  burning.     The   spirit  gas   or  ethereal  oil  is  not  so  easily 
adulterated,  as  it  requires  a  very  strong  alcohol  to  mix  well  with  the  turpentine, 
but  even  fhis  article  is  now  so  managed  as  frequently  to  burn  but  little  better 
than  alcohol  itself.     The  fact  i.,  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  pure  article  of  anything 
at  the   present  day.     A   pure   sperm  oil   cannot  be  purchased;  I  say  this  not 
without  authority.     A  large  quantity  of  s{>erm  and  whale  oU  is  now  consumed 
to  manufacture  the  celebrated  cod  liver  oil,  which  as  now  sold,  is  about  one- 
ihird  part  cod  hver  and  other  fish  liver  oils,  and  the  remainder  fish  and  whale 
oil.     Lard  oil  is  unfit  tor  lamps,  at  least  so  tar  as  we  have  had  any  experience 
m  Washington.     I  have  tried  repeatedly  that  which  has  been  the  most  highlr 
recommended,  and  have  never  yet  found  any  that  appeared  to  be  suitable, 
either  forsmgle  draft  or  argand  lamps.     Seeing  all  the  difficulties  that  beset 
us  m  this  matter,  we  may  reasonably  account  Ibr  the  excitability  of  the  public 
lumd  on  the  subject  of  artificial  light,  and  the  many  vain  projects  that  are 
from. time  to  time  put  forth,  promising  a  new  and  cheap  light.     The  galvanic 
power  has  been  tcjxed  severely,  but  thus  far  to  no  practical  account!     Two 
ways  of  eliciting  electrical  light  have  been  resorted  to.     First,  by  the  arc  of 
(lame  between  two  carbon  pomts,  and  secondly  by  the  incandesence  of  a  plati- 
num wire  or  foil  between  two  electrodes,     the  arc  of  flame  is  subject   to 
great  fluctuatioK  from  fery  slight  causes,  and  this  is  a^serious  difficulty  to 
overcome.     Several  very  mgenious  contrivances  have  been  made  for  regulating 
the  light    by  preserving  a  uniform  distance  between  the  electrodes,  "but  not- 
withstanding these,  the  light  is  irregular.     Of  all  modes  ^f  producing  intense 
artificial  light,  the  oxy-hydrogen  light  i.s  thus  far  the  m.-t  successful  and  eco- 
nomical, but  it  IS  not  available,  except  he  special  purposes.      It  h;.s  Iptelv  been 
announced,  that  a  new  light  has  been  mvented  in  France,  coiisi^tinr  in  ren- 
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denng  a  platinum  wire  cage  luminous  by  a  jet  of  hydrogen.     It  would  seem 
as  if  there  must  be  some\hmg  more  than  this  simple'  fact"  to  characterize  it  S 

^  rrrj'"""'  ^"^  ^^-"^  J"<^^"^^s*^"«  of  platinum  wire,  foil,  and  sponge  in^ 
jet  of  hydrogen  or  spirit  lamp  has  been  known  for  many  yeal^  ^ 

Lnder  class  8  lliere  have  beer,  some  very  interesting  "improvements  esne- 
c.ally  in  the  matt.,  of  telegraphs      Letters'  patent  have  been  jrant  d  foTt 
thermal  telegraph   the  principal  feature  of  which,  is  the  use  of  a  plat  num 
we,  heated  by  the  current  for  burning  marks  upon  a.  fillet  of  paper      1^™ 
platinum  wire  is  bent  to  an  acute  angle,  which  touches  with  its  apex  sliirhtlv 
upon  the  travelling  fillet  of  paper.     Each  time  the  current  passesTnVe  t  1^ 
the  heat  generated  makes  a  mark  upon  the  paper.      A  new  'species  of  elec tro- 
chemical  telegraph  has  been  patented,  in  which  marks  are  made  upon  a  m^ 
tan.c  plate,  instead  of  paper.     A  small  glass  tube,  holding  some  acidulaTed 
solution,  rests  upon  a  large  metalhc  disk,  and  as  the  disk  revolves,  the  poTnt 
of  the  tube,  which  is  slightly  perforated,  traverses  a  spiral  line  in  which  4e 
marks  or  impressions  conveying  the  intelligence  are  to  be  made.     A  platinum 
wire  IS  inserted  in  the  glass  tube,  and  whenever  the  galvanic  circuit  scom^ 
p  eted  through  the  platinum  wire,  acid  and  plate,  a  black  mark  i    made  uTn 
the  plate,  which  ,s  of  brass.      These  marks  are  strong  and  well  defined,  and 
af  er  the  communication  is  read  off,  they  are  easily  effaced  from  the  brass  disk 
Ihe  perforation  in  the  pomt  of  the  tube  is  sufficiently  small  to  prevent  Uie  ac  d- 
ulated  water  from  running  out,  though  sufficient  esca'pes  for  electrolytic  actCn 
Llectro-^n^gncUc    EnuncuUor.-An   invention  wi?h  this  title   ha^  been  Z 

places.  Jt  is,  in  fact,  a  species  of  ehctro-magnetic  indicating  teleo-raph  and 
ingenious  in  its  construction  and  mode  of  operation  ^^ 

EUctro-mnrnetic  Repeater. -This  invention,  but  recenUy  patented  is  one 
of  considerable  novelty  and  beauty,  and  is  designed  for  the  purpose  of  repeat- 
ing or  recording  a  communication  iw  several  places  at  once,  a  ong  a  line  of 
electro-magnetic  telegraph,  and  at  the  same  time  allowing  the  galfanic  circuit 
o  remain  open  when  the  line  is  not  in  use,  which  Is  an  important  co  ditir^n  to 
be  preserved.  Another  instrument  for  a  simUar  purpose  was  patented  abolt 
the  same  time   the  operation  of  which  requires   the  c^ircuit  to  1^  kept  clos^ 

Telegraph  Man^yuUitor-K  very  ingenious,  though   complicated  machi^ 

r;""r r'"'-^'  ^'"^'^  •»  ^^■1^S'-«PJ-  ^here  they  Sre  recorded    n  dots  and 

Imes.     Ordinarily  these  are  made  by  striking  a  lever  or  key  with  the  fint'er 

but  by  this  ins  rumeiit  any  combination  of  dol  and  lines  represen  in '.  letter' 

s  at  once  made  and  recorded,  by  simply  depressing  a  key  having  tli^-cles  red 

etter  marked  upon  it.     It  requires  but  one  motioifof  the   fingef,  i  stead  of 

the  great  number  required  for  some  of  the  letters  in  the  ord  nZ  wa        If  the 

;;^t&s;^r  :^^^'-'^  -"  ^--^  -y  --^-  ^-^  ^4  ^ 

nnf.^^'lrT"  •''"'  f'^^'—'^^-^  engines  of  this  *.Iass  have  been  patented 

"e't  rduc^liT:  o"  ''^'  ^""7^^  '?^""'  theemployment  of  the  sLom  "^ 
n  Pn  1  f '^^^.^  *^'\  '>  ^"^'  n^"^^"et,  to  chargi.  an  auxiliary  magnet.  The  feature 
patenter]  m  the  other  engine,  is  a  novelty  in  the  cut-otf.  fhe  cu  -  off  i  the 
eontruance   by  which  the  galvanic   current  is  conre>il  to,  ai  J  n    r-l.    (i 

b  W^^f  "/^'"''^^    I^P^"    "^''"^^   aisk<,  c.her  th;  sprint,  o:    .i.^ks 

;     r  <   n- '''"'"  ^^^r'"^S  to   circumstance..      In  th.>  pi...?.,  .  .....    -, 

o       ;^^  ^'^r"1  m'  '""^^^^  successively  into  cent..;  Inh  U.  MuW^e 
of  a  mJ.<A:,   r-.Iler,  which  is  pressed  a^^ain>t  the  point,  by  nicuny  .fa  si^nnc. 
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FINE   ARTS. 


Daguerreotype  Plate  Holder. — It  has  lonfj  been  an  ohjeef  to  obtain  some 
means  for  holding  cJat^ueneotr]>e  piatcit  in  sucii  a  manner  wliile  cleaninir  and 
polishing  tliera,  that  the  plates  shouki  not  l>e  lifindled,  and  that  they  should 
pres€:?t  smooth  edges  to  the  buff  stick  or  poli'-hinir  wheel,  and  at  'the  same 
time  that  the  plates,  when  cleaned  and  polished,  could  be  readily  removed  from 
.  the  pl'tte  holder.  Vadous  kinds  of  clamps  huve  been  tried,  "and  tjje  plates 
have  been  cemented, to  blocks,  &.t'.,  but  no  plan  see:ns  to  have  combined  the 
advantages  possessed  by  the  one  before  us.  The  e(iges  of  the  plate  are  turned 
dowji  to  a  right  angle  or  more,  by  uieans  of  a  burnisher  or  other  tool  specially 
<i€signed,  and  tlie  block  upon  which  the  plate  is  secured,  is  an  expansible 
block,  the  edges  of  which  press  against  the  turned  edges  of  the  piate,  and 
thiis  hold  it  in  place.  The  expansion  of  the  block  is  to  be  produced  by 
springs,  wedges,  screws,  cams  or  otlier  means. 

Electrotyphifr. — An  ingenious  device  in  this  art  has  been  patented  for  pre- 
venting the  electrotype  cast  from  adhering  to  the  original  plate.  Many  ways 
have  been  tried,  to  obriate  this  ditlLculty,  but  the  present  is  a  decided  iia- 
provement  upon  them.  It  consists  io  ac'ting  chemically  upon  the  surface  of 
the  copperplate,  to  so  slight  an  extent  as  not  to  injure  ihe  impression,  nor  in- 
l^rfrre  with  the  electric  deposit.  The  inventor  j)rders,  in  his  operations,  to 
iodize  slightly  the  surface  of  the  plate,  and  then  to  submit  it  for  some  time  to 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

Cording  Types  xcitli  Copper  hy  the  Electrotype  Process. — A  patented  inven- 
tion, and  a.sserted  to  be  one  ol  great  practical  value.  A  very  slight  deposit 
of  copj)tris  put  upon  the  types,  whicli  adds  greatly  to  their  dinability. 

Tijpograptier  is  the  name  of  a  novel  and  ingenious  machine  Jor  printing 
<lire<nly  by  hand.  Several  machines  for  writing  and  printing  by  hand,  have 
been  patented  hitherto,  but  this  seems  to  exceed  them  all  in  rapidity  of 
execution.  It  is  too  complicated  to  describe  here,  but  butfice  it  to  say,  that 
oy  pressing  upon  lettered  keys,  after  the  manner  of  playing  the  piano-lorte, 
the  printing  is  rapidly  and  neatly  executed.  A  full  size  and  very  expensive 
working  model  is  deposited  in  tlie  office. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHAS.  G.  PAGE, 

Examiner. 


I 
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Sir  : — In  compHance  with  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
Jfollowing  report  of  the  condition  of  business  at  ray  desk,  and  of  its  protn-e.-^s 
during  the  past  year.  ^ 

The 'number  of  applications  referred  to  me  within  the  year  is  five  hundred 
and  twenty-two.  You  will  recollect,  howcv<  r,  that  an  unusually  large  number 
of  cases  were  examined  by  me  in  1819,  ;iri(l  as  actions  on  them  w^ere  mt  ; !' 
of  a  final  chnr,;c!er,  uiany  of  them  wore  at  the  date  of  my  b^t  report,  ii,  Uic 
hands  of  applicants  or  their  agents,  fur  amendment,  or  for  their  fuither  con- 
sideration or  actinn.  As  the  whole  nurnbw  Dctcd  upon  was  vt  rv  grc.->t,  lii,' 
number  of  those  parti.illy  decided  cases  -.^as  also  gre;it— rmd  as  IIm-n  i'ia\e 
from  time  to  t::ne  been  returned  during  the  past  year,  tliev  of  c.-i-^e  incrc.-.sc 
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the  number  of  cases  up«n  which  I  hare  bel-n  called  to  act,  much  above  the 
number  referred  to  me  during  the  year. 

The  number  of  applications  passed  at  my  desk  for  patents  during  tlie  year 
1850,  is  227 — and  the  number  of  rejections  406.  This  last  number  includes 
all  rejections,  and  is  not  confined  to  the  number  of  cases  rejected,  as  it  is  well 
,  known  that  many  applications  under  new  forms  are  rejected  more  than  once, 
the  whole  number  of  rejections,  therefore,  is  always  considerably  larger  ibaa 
the  number  of  applications  finally  rejected.  And  the  number  of  applications 
patented  and  rejected,  is  much  greater  than  the  number  referred  to  my  desk 
during  the  ytar.  Thus  the  business  of  each  year  runs  into  the  next,  and  in 
consequence  of  inaction  on  the  part  of  applicants,  applications  are  sometimes 
left  pending  for  several  years  ;  some  have  been  finally  decided,  nearly  ten 
years  after  the  filing  of  the  same.  Thus  each  year  a  part  of  tlie  business  of 
many  preceding  years,  may  require  tlie  attention  and  labor  of  the  examiner. 

\ly  comparing  the  number  of  patents  and  rejections  for  the  year  1850,  with 
those  for  the  year  1849,  it  will  be  {)erceived  that  their  ratio  has  not  materially 
changed.  It  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  number  of  patents  rela- 
tively to  the  rejections,  would  annually  decre;i.se,  but  there  has  been  no  such 
change  at  my  desk  during  ihe  year  that  has  just  closed. 

Prior  to  tlie  introduction  of  the  pri  sent  system  of  examinations,  applications 
for  patents  were  never  numerous.  Although  patents  were  granted  to  all  who 
applied  for  them,  yel  owing  to  a  want  of  revision  by  men  of  artistic  knowledge 
and  experience,  they  were  found  to  be  so  imperfect,  and  so  large  a  proportion 
of  them  \jrere  granted  for  things  tliat  were  old,  that  they  afforded  very  little 
security.  No  one  feared  to  infringe  a  patent,  as  he  was  almost  sure  to  be 
able  to  defeat  it,  lor  insufSciency  of  description,  a  defective  claim,  or  for  cor- 
ering  what  could  be  shown  to  be  old.  The  maxim  was,  that  any  patentee 
could  be  defeated  who  dared  to  comHicncc  a  suit,  and  tlie  most  viduable  in- 
vention seldom  afforded  any  remuneration  to  the  inventor.  Patents  were  not 
only  defective,  but  their  reputation  was  bad,  and  tlie  government  did  little  else 
for  the  inventor  than  keep  its  promise  to  the  ear. 

This  ^system,  so  utterly  defective  and  so  little  calculated  to  accomplish  the 
object  for  which  it  was  intended,  which  placed  the  fraudulent  or  ignorant 
pretender  on  a  footing  witli  the  meritorious  inventor,  and  gave  no  protection 
to  either,  wad  finally  condemned  and  abandoncil  in  1836,  and  the  present  sys- 
tem, subjecting  all  applications  to  rigid  examination,  and  basing  all  patents 
upon  novelty  and  utihty  only,  and  refus-.ig  them  for  all  spurious  and  pretended 
inventions,  was  adopted  and  immedialcly  carried  into  effect.  Under  this  sys- 
tem examinations  immediately  developed  the  fact,  that  nearly  half  the  alleged 
inventions  upon  which  patents  were  claimed,  were  mere  rcj)elitions  of  wliat 
was  already  known,  and  nearly  all  the  papers  filed,  upon  which  patents  were 
to  be  based,  were  partially  detective,  and  required  amendment  before  letters 
patent  could  be  granted.  » 

Thus  wa3  marked  an  important  era  in  patent  intcresL«j.  The  standard  \ra« 
by  degrees  elevated,  and  old  defective  patents  began  to  be  re-issued  in  a  cor- 
rected form,  ind  corering  novelties  only.  When  patents  granted  or  re-i.vsued 
under  this  system  were  brought  before  the  courts,  it  was  found  that  almost 
without  exception  they  were  affirmed,  and  it  was  found  that  the  infringement 
oi  a  patent  which  had  j)reviously  been  perpetrated,  without  fear  aiul  with  im- 
punity, had  become  a  dangerous  experiment.  P.itent  property  began  to  be 
viewed  in  a  diflfcrent  Ught,  and  after  a  few  years  of  experience  of  The  practical 
effects  of  the  new  patent  syiicia,  almost  universal  (xjufidcncc  was  inspired,  and 
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those  who  had  previously  abstainfd  from  prociirinf^  patenti:  b('ca!.'5P  jir  confi- 
dence could  be  placed  in  thcni,  now  forwarded  thfir  applications  to  ti^e  paten', 
office  in  great  numbers.  No  considrribic  chani^o  was  perceived,  until  the  new 
plan  had  been  long  enough  in  forcv  to  be  well  tested— until  the  courts  bad  by 
repeated  decisions  satisfied  the  pablic  mind  that  j)atents  granted  under  the 
new  system  could  be  relied  upon,  and  that  jT-aler.tv  ■  oujd  nm  be  infrinjred 
with  impunity,  a'nd  the  new  state  of  things  was  fully  confirmed  by  "waiJm"- 
and  gnashing  of  teeth,"  among  those  who  had  been  accustomed  quietly  and 
with  unconcern,  to  rwr)  where  others  had  sr.wed.  and  to  enrich  themselves  by 
the  dear  bought  disco^^ies  of  starring  inventors. 

At  this  juncture,  applications  for  patents  began  rapidly  to  increase.  Prior 
to  1844,  for  several  years,  the  number  of  applications  had  averaged  about 
800;  but  in  1^44,  they  begrin  steadily  and  rapidly  to  increase,  until  in  the 
short  space  of  seven  years,  they  have  almost  trippled ;  the  number  fded  in  1850, 
being  about  2200,  while  for  fift]/  years  under  the  old  system,  and  the  incipi- 
encj  of  the  new,  they  had  only  reach<Hl  about  8(X).  As  time  j)as,'=:es,  this  in- 
crease becomes  more  rapid;  the  increase  of  the  last  two  years  being  much 
greater  than  during  an  equal  space  of  time  at  nny  former  period.  It  appears, 
thereinre,  that  this  system  of  examination,  allhouj^h  it  r.'^ults  in  the  rejection 
of  half  the  applications  filed  in  the  ofiice  for  want  of  novelty,  gives  such  se- 
curity for  real  inventions,  as  to  foster  ami  encourage  the  intell^jrent  seeker 
after  hidden  truth  in  a  vastly  higher  degree,  than  any  systesn  heretofore 
adopted  in  this  or  any  other  countr} . 

A  few  remarks  in  relation  to  rejected  applications  cannot  be  arpios,  as  it  is 
a  subject  much  discussed  before  thi.s  office  and  elsewhere.  AVhen  it  is  re- 
collected, that  about  nineteen  thousand  patents  have  been  granted  in  this 
country  alone  in  less  t!i an  sixty  years — when  to  the^c  are  added  the  multi- 
tudes of  thousands,\which  have  been  granted  in  the  different  States  of  Kurope 

when  we  recollect -ihe  thousands  of  volumes  in  our  libraries  of  science  and  art 
devoted  to  inventions  and  discoveries  ;  tens  of  thousands  of  which  have  never 
been  made  tlie   subject   of  betters  patent — when  we  re<;olIect  the  vast  extent 
and  variety- of  machinery  in  shops,  factories  and  laboratories,  a  description  of 
which  is  nowhere  published~we  involuntarily  exclaim,  '^who  shall  show  us 
any  new  thing:"  and  when  \\-v  consider  bow  impossible  it  is,  for  inventors  to 
be  informed  of  all  these  things,  or  even  to  gain  access  to  the  archives,  libra- 
ries,. &.C.,  where  they  are  to  bi;  found,  we  cease  to  wonder,  that  so  many  in- 
ventions are  found  to  be  old,  and  our  aMonishment  Ls  awakened  at  the  inge- 
nuity and  perseverance  of  a  people,  who  can  draw  out  so  many  new  treasures 
■which    have    been    hidden   from    torm«-   votari'-s   of  science    and    art.     We 
cease  to  wonder,  that  one-half  of  all  Uiat  is  presented  to  the  Patent  Office 
is  old  ;  but  become  surprised  tJ)at  nearly  half  who  ap]»ly,  have  discovered 
something  new.      It  is   proper,  further  to  remark,  that  the  most  resj)ectable 
and  best  informed  patent  agentii,  decline  to  present  ojie  half  the  inventions 
presented  to  them,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  unquestionahly  old.     In  all 
doubtful  cases,  they  of  course,  make  tlie  application  if  requested.     Other  agents 
present^a  larger  proportion,  and  nearly  half  who  apply  employ  no  agent.    The 
proportion  of  the  patented  to  the  rejected,  so  tar  as  can  be  judged  by  a  goHcral 
view  of  the  subject,  is  quite  as  large  as  ^?.n  be  expected. 

In  relation  to  the  inventions  %bich  .ire  patented,  it  is  proper  to  state,  that 
it  is  believcfcl  there  are  verv-  feu-,  whicii  would  not  be  siibtnined  by  tlie  courts 
with  any  amount  of  light  whichxould  be  shed  upon  them;  and  this  stateinent 
is  fully  sustained  by  pa.st  decisions.     From  rt-markf  above,  in  relation  to  the 
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numberless  improvements  which  have  heretofore  been  made,  and  the  multi- 
tude of  books  and  records  over  which  ihey  are  scj-.ttered,  it  could  not  rea- 
sonably be  expected,  that  eveiy  patent  should  be  sound.  With  the  best  oppor- 
tunities, an  old  invention  will  sometimes  be  ove.'-Iooked,  and  with  the  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  business  constantly  before  examinei*!^,  the  absolute 
ftvoidnnce    of  the.vp   oversifjht?,    would    be    positively  miraculoui..      But  their 

oversights  are  so  few  and  trifling  that  little  importance  could  be  attached  to 
them  und'^r  any  circumstances,  and  their  importance  is  rendered  still  less 
considerable  by  the  tact  that  the  decisions  of  this  office  are  not  final,  but  can 
be  revised  by  the  courts,  whenever  there  is  grounti  to  believe  that  an  error 
has  been  committed  ;  and  it  may  probably  be  said,  that  less  than  one  in  a 
thousand  of  the  patents  granted  sin'^c  1836,  have  been  set  aside.  I  do  not 
recollect  to  have  heard  of  one. 

Indeed,  since  the  re-organization  of  the  office  in  1836,  patents  have  so 
unif^rmily  been  sustained  by  the  courts,  that  many  who  desire  to  appropriate 
other  men's  inventions  to  themselves  have  changed  their  mode  of  attack, 
and  strive  to  give  battle  under  a  parchment  /Egis,  similar  to  that  which 
they  have  found  so  impenetrable  in  the  hands  of  the  inventor.  The  infringer 
accordingly  takes  the  invention,  which  he  desires  to  appropriate,  and  makes 
slight  changes  or  additions,  preserving  the  character  of  the  invention,  and 
then  demands  letters  patent  for  his  improvements.  These  changes  arc  some- 
times of  a  patentable  character,  though  they  are  often  of  no  importance  what- 
ever. If  patentable,  the  patent  is  immediately  used,  and  often  with  perfect 
succo'^s,  to  protect  the  infringer  against  the  original  patentee.  Our  patents  on 
their  face  give  to  eacli  patentee  exclusive  right  to  "make,  use,  &c."  the  thing 
invented,  but  this  language  does  not  convey  the  right  idea  :  a  large  portion" 
of  our  patents  are  granted,  and  rightfully,  for  new  combinations  which  can 
neither  be  made  nor  used  without  infringing  pre-existing  patents.  Thus  the 
combination  of  A  and  B  is  patented,  and  subsequently  some  other  person  im- 
proves the  machine,  by  adding  another  part  D,  to  it.  The  improvement  is 
obvious,  and  of  course,  a  patent  is  granted  tor  the  combination  of  D,  with  A 
and  H.  It  is  seen  at  a  glance,  that  this  last  combination  cannot  be  u.sed 
without  involving  the  combination  of  A  and  B,  and  therefore,  infringing  the 
combination  previously  patented  to  another.  Patents  for  combinations,  ne- 
cessarily involving  previously  patented  parts  or  combinations,  form  a  large 
proportion  of  the  patents  granted,  and  without  tliem,  there  would  be  an  end 
to  im}m)vemenls.  But  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  patent  is  vacated  by 
pp.tenting  an  improvement  upon  it,  however  important,  or  that  a  patent  for  an 
imjiroy.ment  upon  a  machine  gives  a  right  to  use  the  parts  previou.sly  patent- 
ed. T/ir  patentee  derives  no  right  by  his  patent,  to  make  or  use  anything  which 
he  v'oitld  not  have  a  rigid  to  )7wke  and  use  without  his  patent.  Bui  it  simply 
gives  him  a  right  to  prevent  others  from  using  his  combination  iciihout  /jw  per- 
mission; and  if  the  wordjng  of  the  patent  could  be  so  modified,  as  to  "forbid 
all  but  the  patentee  to  make,  use  or  vend"  the  thing  patented,  it  would  con- 
form to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  tlie  patent — would  have  the  same  force 
that  the  patent  now  has,  and  would  save  a  vast  amount  of  misapprehension, 
htigation,  and  loss  to  inventors,  and  prevent  numerous  impositions  intentional 
and  unintentional,  upon  purchasers,  who  now  suj)pose  from  the  wording  of  the 
patent,  that  they  ha>e  a  right  to  !/«<•  anything  patented,  by  permission  of  the 
inventor  ;  but,  who  often  leara  shortly  after  the  purchase,  tliat  there  is  anolher 
patent  in  the  back  ground,  covering  a  part  of  what  is  embraced  in  the  patent 
tliey  have  purchased. 
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These  difficuhies  are  incident  to,  and  inscparnbif  from  the  subject.  The 
improvement  is  often  vastly  more  important  than  the  original  machine',  and  a 
patent  cannot  be  refused  for  it,  withnut  disronfardin^r  ]aw  and  justice,  and 
tramplmg  upon  the  rery  objects  lo,-  whicli  j.atent  laws  are  enati'ed  ;  and  as 
difhcukie.s  are  great  and  unavoidably,  they  ouirht  not  to  be  agirra-.ated  by 
phraseolog>-  in  the  patent  purporting  to  coriler  ivgiits  wbicl;  are  7w(  nwfernd, 
and  are  not  intended  to  he  conferred,  and  uhich  deceive  a  va'^t  Uiajoritv  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  patented  improvements,  and  often  enable 'a  subse- 
quent patentee  of  a  trifling  nnprovement  to  strip  a  prior  meritorious  inventor 
ol  his  patent  property. 

When  these  improvements  wliich  ate  sought  to  be  patented  for  ))urj)t)ses  of 
fraud,  as  above  indicated,  prove  to  be  unpatentable  and  arc  rejected,  various 
kinds  of  influence  are  brougbt  to  bear  uj)on  olficers  charged  with  the  case,  and 
when  finally  rejected,  tlie  i)res>es  teem  :md  the  country  echoes  wiiii  charges 
of  unspeakable  frauds,  and  astoundmg  disclosures,  wliieh  are  never  made  in- 
telligible—and unsj)ccified  partisanship  against  the  ofl'ice  and  tjic  oflicer 
who  declines  to  be  bullied  or  wheedled  out  of  the  path  of  his  duty.  It  would 
be  unjust  to  say  that  all  who  complain  are  of  this  character;  some  who  arc 
believed  by  this  oflice  to  be  honestly  loisiaken  in  regard  to  their  rights,  com- 
plam  also— and  although  the  office  cannot  agree  with  them  in  opinion',  their 
teelmgs  are  entitled  lo  respect.  It  is  no  trifle  in  the  mind  of  any  inventor  to 
see  the  darling  lo  which  he  has  devoted  the  best  part  of  his  liie,  and  to  which 
perhaj)s  his  heahh  and  the  comfort  of  bis  family  have  been  sacrificed,  in  a 
moment,  crushed  before  him,  and  his  bright  hopes'seattered  to  the  wijuis.  It 
18  no  joke  under  such  circumstances  to  return  to  his  hoiue  to  meet  the  despair 
of  his  famdy,  and  the  mingled  sympatliy  and  jeers  of  his  neighbors.  Much 
may  be  pardoned  to  such  a  man,  (and  there  afe  many  of  them,)  and  if  his  misfor- 
tune IS  without  remedy,  his  compl.iints  should  meet  with  respect  and  commii-era- 
tion.  But  tlie  complaints  of  such  men  do  not  as.NU/ne  the  fulminating  character 
which  generally-  belongji  to  those  ^^{  the  other  class,  and  newspaper  aViilUry  and 
secret  underminmg  intrigues,  do  not  often  emanate  from  such  sources.        • 

The  law  of  jlatents  is  in  many  partitulah  diflicult  to  understand.  It  is,  as 
Mr.  Justice  Stoiy  justly  romarke<l,  Uie  "metaphysics  of  law,"  and  even  if  all 
who  present  their  claims  to  tlie  office  were  fair  miiided  men,  who  desire  nothing 
but  what  they  thought  themselves  entitled  to,  ami  the  law  was  perfectly  ad- 
ministered, there  would  be  many  to  think  themselves  aggrieved.  But  those 
who  have  business  here  are  like  other  men,  siunf  are  perlectly  fair  and  others 
desire  to  carry  their  point,  and  are  not  particularly  scrupuloiis  ;  one  class  are 
opposed  to  the  grant  of  patents,  and  another  riass  desire  that  patents  shall  be 
granted  much  more  freely  than  the  law  will  justify;  one  class  denounces 
nearly  all  patents  as  fraudulent,  another  is  lurious  t^iat  so  many  should  be  r<»- 
jectcd.  When  a  patent  of  any  importance  is  granted,  the  oflice  receives  the 
condemnation  of  one  clique,s.nd  when  refused,  it  receives  the  coiuJi.,nnatioH 
of,  the  other.  It  is  believetl,  liowever,  that  the  great  mass  of  those  who  r  re 
interested  in  the  doings  of  this  oflice  l)elong  to  neitlier  extreme,  and  that  !lj«»y 
are  content  with  a  strait  forwanl  di>cliiirge  of  duty,  which  d«es  not  bend  lO 
denunciations  or  commendations  (tt  either  party  of  noisy  extremists— the  ( on- 
demoation  of  both  furnishing,  perhap>,  the  strolig^^st  proof  of  undeviv.ting  faith- 
fulness, as  a  just  administration  of  the  patent  laws  could  not  uieet'the'Jippro- 
bation  of  either.     Justice  is  mA  what  they  seek. 

The  classes  under  my  charge  are  die  following:- 1st.  MiU«,  cosiprehcnd- 
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ing  all  kinds  of  machinery  for  crushing  and  grinding,  regxJators,  horse  powers, 
and  mechanical  movements  generally. 

2n(i.  Land  conveyance,  co>aprehending  all  kinds  of  vehicles  and  imple- 
ments of  travel,  and  transfiurtation. 

3rd.  Machinery  for  working  in  lumber,  comprehending  saw-mills,  planing 
machines,  stave  machinery,  fchingle,  clapboard,  laUi  machines,  boring  and 
mortising  machines,  &c.,  with  the  various  implements  and  tools  Ubed  therein. 

4th.  Hydraulics  and  pneumatics,  comprehending  water-wheels,  windmills, 
machines  for  raising  water,  fire  engines,  filters,  hydraulic  engines,  &^.,  &c. 

5th.  ?»Ianuf::ctures  of  fibrous  and  textile  fabrics,  and  machinery  therefor, 
comprehending  machinery  for  preparing  hemp  and  flax,  cotton  "gins,  wool 
pickers,  carding  machines,  combing  machines,  spinning  machines,  looms, 
cloth  dressing  machines,  &.c.,  &.c. 

Some  of  tjie  impnnemenls  in  these  classes  which  have  been  developed  at 
my  desk  during  tht;  past  year,  I  shall  concisely  notice.  It  is  impossible  to 
command  suflicicnt  time  to  enter  tlioroughiy  into  tJie  subject.  The  report  of 
1S47,  upon  which  the  last  increase  t.f 'tlie  examining  force  was  based,  pre- 
sented 15:31  api^licaiioas  filt-d  during  that  year,  and  the  number  fded  during 
tlie  last  year  i.  about  2200,  and  at  ilie  close  of  the  year  there  were  34  appli- 
cations upon  my  desk  unexamined.  It  may  further  be  remarked,  that  the  in- 
flux ot  business  is  at  present  much  nK)re  rapid  than  usual,  and  nothing  appa- 
^  rently  but  a  considerable  increase  of  force  can  prevent  an  accumulation  of 
business  ai;  perplexing  a*,  that  which  occurred  prior  lo  tiie  last  increase  offeree. 

M  ILLS. 

About  twenty-lour  patents  have  been  granted  within  the  past  year  for  im- 
provements belonging  to  this  class,  thirteen  of  which  arc  for  improvement*  in 
mills  for  grinding  and  crushing.  So  much  has  heretotbre  been  done  in  this 
class,  coming  home  us  it  does  to  the  wants  of  man,  even  in  a  barbarous  state, 
aniT  having  exercised  the  genius  of  the  inventor  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the 
present  time,  that  little  of  a  radical  character  can  be  expected,  and  accordino-ly 
the  improvements  patented  during  the  past  year,  consist  of  slight  modifica- 
tions ot  what  wa.s  previously  known.  One  of"  these  patents  is  for  a  mode  of 
steaming  gram  as  it  passes  from  the  hopj)er  to  the  stones,  for  the  purpose  of 
softening  the  outer  coating  of  the  grains  to  prevent  its  being  ground  so  fine  as 
to  mingle  with  the  flower  in  such  a  manner  as  n«l  lo  be  separated  from  it  bj 
Iht  bolt.  Th«  idea  of  steaming  preparatory  to  grinding,  Ls  not  new,  but  the 
patent  was  granted  lor  the  inventor\s  convenient  laoile  of  applying  the  steam. 
Another  of  these  mills  consi.^Ls  of  two  or  more  hollow  cylinders  oi^  rollers,  the 
smaller  being  |)laced  within  the  larger,  and  bemg  free  to' revolve,  so  that  when 
the  outer  cylinder  revolves,  the  inner  one  will  also  revolve  by  its  weight,  and 
crush  whatever  substance  may  be  filaceil  in  Uie  outer  cylinder,  lip  to' this 
point  the  mill  is  old,  but  in  addition  it  comprehends  an  arranj^emcnt  by  which 
the  inner  «ylinder  in  addition  to  its  weight  in  rolling,  is  caused  to  give  a  series 
of  blows  to  the  mass  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  more  refractory  parts,  and 
tieemg  others  Irom  th^ir  adhesion  to  the  sides  of  the  mill.  AnotheV  pulverises 
Migar  .*r  other  materials,  in  a  series  (»t'  mortars  in  which  the  beaters  work  in 
succession,  whi!e  the  range  of  mortars  revolves  ;n  such  a  manner  as  to  bring 
them  to  Uie  U\-i.\i'Avr  point,  and  to  the  discliarge  :.perture,  as  the  material  in 
eacli  becomes  s;iincienliy  pulverised.  In  another  of  the  mills,  a  very  firm 
f.aslic   subsUmre   is   placej    in  the  spindle    under  Uie  cock-head,  to  pjov«»nt 
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abrasion,  and  to  relieve  concussions.  In  another  of  the  mills,  the  crushing  is 
effected  by  a  series  of  rollers,  between  which  the  grain  passes  without  being 
rubbed,  and  the  crushed  particles  then  fall  upon  a  toothed  roller  working  a 
concave,  whon-  they  are  opened  and  afterwards  the  flour  is  separated  from 
the  bran.  Several  other  patents  for  improvements  in  grinding  have  been 
granted,  but  it  is  not  deemed  necpssary  to  give  funher  details.  Several  patents 
fcave  also  been  j^ranted  for  improvements  in  bolting  and  dusting  bran,  which 
will  not  be  described,  but  will  be  understood  by  a  peruser  of^hc  claims'. 

Horse  Powers.— But  one  patent  hus  been  granted  within  the  past  year  for 
imprbveraents  in  horse  powers.  The  subjert  seems  to  be  nearly  exhausted, 
and  until  some  now  track  is  discovered,  very  few  patents  can  be  expecVd  in 
this  plethoric  branch  of  machinery.  The  patent  above  mentioned  is  for  an 
improvement  by  which  the  master  wheel  is  held  in  position,  or  allowed  to  cant 
over,  for  admitting  the  horse. 

Letters  patent  have  been  granted  for  an  improvement  in  the  friction  clutch 
adapted  to  various  resistances.  It  is  so  arranged,  that  as  the  pulley  revolves 
upon  the  shaft,  tV^.  friction  of  the  clutoh  will  constantly  increase^ until  it  be- 
comes sufficient  to  carry  the  shaft,  at  which  pK.int  the  pressure  becomes  con- 
stant;  but  if  the  shaft  becomes  loaded  in  such  >  a  manner  that  the  friction  is 
insufficient  to  carrj-  it,  the  friction  will  immediately  be  incre;ised  to  the  requi-  ** 
Site  degree,  by  the  action  of  tlie  machinery.  The  device  appears  to  possess 
much  merit.  I  n  i 

Letters  patent  have  als«  been  granted  for  an  improved  form  of  rubbin"-  sur- 
face's, tor  regulating  ab-asions  :  a  full  (Iesori])tion  of  it  cannot  be  given ^here 
but  will  be  Joundin  the  English  journals.  It  was  patented  in  England  in 
^ovember,  1848.  All  are  aware  that  journals,  after  considerable  use,  become 
loose  in  their  boxes,  in  consequence  of  friction,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
boxes  and  journals  have  been  made  in  a  conical  form,  or  nearly  so,  in  order 
that  after  being  worn,  the  joint  mav  be  made  tight  by  pushing  the  journal 
further  into  the  box.  But  this  plan  is  an  imperfect  one,  as  the  different  parts 
of  the  journal  and  box, will  not  change  thtir  diameters  equally.  The  inven- 
tion above  alluded  to,  is  intended  t(^  obviate  this  inconvenience,  with  what 
Kucress,  the  public  have  an  opportunity  of  judging.  A»  nothing  further  is 
deemed  necessary  on  Uiis  diviiiion  of  ilie  subject,  1  will  proceed  to  the  next. 

LAND    CONVEYANCE. 

About  fifry  patents  have  been  granted  during'  the  \ear,  tor  imi>rovements 
belanging  to  this  class,  and  extending  to  nearly  all  its  sub-divisions. 

Railroad  Cars.—Vne  p^^tents  have  been  granted  for  improvements  in  rail- 
road cars  wjthin  the  past  year.  Om-  is  an  apparatus  for  holding  tlic  wheels 
upon  the  rails,  the  parts  of  which  are  so  conpecte.l  as  to  yield,  without  injury 
or  diminution  of  efficiency,  to  the  later  d  motions  of  the  'car.  AnoUier  is  for 
a  kind  ot  segment  connection  of  the  car  body  with  tlie  trucks,  by  which  the 
trucks  are  earned  as  far  as  may  be,  to  tlie  outside  of  the  curve,  and  thus  af. 
ford  more  safety  to  the  cars  in  turning  curves  at  considerable  t^peed.  Very 
large  car  bodies  have  also  been  supported  at  a  considerable  distance  Irom 
their  ends,  upon  the  centres  of  the  frames  of  two  eight  wheeled  trucks  the 
frame  of  epch  truck  being  cormected  witli  the  wheels  in  such  majiner  as  to  {rjre 
to  each  truck  the  capabilities  of  ordinarj  eight  wheeled  cars.  There  has  also 
been  a  re-issue  of  a  patent  for  hanging  car' bodies,  which  was  granted  ei<rht 
or  U-n  years  since,  and  which,  at  the  proper  lime,  wa^  noticed  in  the  exam- 
Mier  s  report 
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Or  Couplings. — Four  patents  have  been  granted  within  the  year,  for  im- 
proved modes  of  coupling  railroad  cars.  Two  of  them  are  for  self-coupling, 
with  convenient  arrangements  for  uncoupling^  in  emergencies  ;  one  is  self- 
disengaging  when  the  car  leaves  the  track,  and  a  tliird  is  a  firm  coupling, 
which  allows  no  play  of  the  links,  except  laterally,  and  no  disengaging  or 
connecting,  but  by  the  withdrawal  or  insertion  of  the  bolt  by  hand.  They 
do  not  ver>'  strikint^-ly  differ  from  such  as  have  heretofore  been  in  use. 

Ciist  Iron  Car  Wheels. — Seven  or  eight  patents  have  been  granted  within 
the  year,  for  modifications  of  cast  iron  car  wheels.  They  do  not  greatly  dif- 
fer from  diose  heretofore  in  use,  and  do  not  require  a  minute  description  in 
this  place.  The  great  difficulty  in  the  construction  of  these  wheels,  consists 
in  their  liability  to  strain  or  fracture  in  cooling,  and  therefore,  patents  are 
granted  with  great  liberality  for  such  modifications  as  may  obviate,  in  any  de- 
■gree,  the  inconvenience  universally  experienced  in  the  construction  of  this 
kind  of  wheel. 

A  patent  has  been  granted  for  improvements  in  cars  for  plank  roads.  It  is 
«  modification  of  those  whose  wheels  carry  around  with  thera  an  endless  chain, 
upon  which  the  wheels  always  run.  The  links  are  so  formed  and  arranged, 
as  to  prevent,  in  some  degree,  the  injury  which  the  road  would  sustain  from 
the  direct  action  of  the  wheels. 

Carriages. — Two  or  three  patents  have  been  granted  for  brakes  applicable 
to  wheels  of  carriages  and  cars.  One  of  thera  is  so  constructed,  that  after 
the  brake  is  put  upon  the  wheel,  it  will  remain  there,  doing  its  duty,  until  re 
moved  by  a  device  separate  from  that  which  brings  it  into  use.  In  one  of  the 
patented  carriages  the  dash  board  is  connected  indirectly  with  the  fore  wheels 
so  that  as  the  horses  turn,  the  board  will  constantly  be  kept  directly  behind 
the  horses.  Improvements  have  also  been  patented  for  improved  couplings 
for  swingle  trees,  and  for  improvements  in  detaching  horses  from  the  same  by 
the  driver,  when  the  carriage  is  in  motion.. 

A  patent  has  also  been   granted  for  an  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a  car- 
riage, in  such  a  manner  that  the  fore  end  of  the  carriage  body  shall  always  be 
rtpport^'d  at  its  centre,  and  the  fore  wheels  under  it  shall  be  capable  of  swing- 
ing around,  by  virtue  of  a  joint  in  the  reach,  in  such  a  manner  that  very  short 
turns  may  be  made  without  bringing  the  fore  wheel  against  the  side  of  the 
carriage  body.      Several  patents  have  been  granted  for  improvements  in  con- 
necting and  disconnecting  wheels  and  axles  ;  for  setting  up  carriage  tops;  in 
the    construction  of  covered    carriages ;  for    improvements    in    neck    yokind 
reaches,  tc.      In  an  omnibus  patented,  there  is  a  device  by  which  the  driverl 
as  the  omnibus  stops,  may  bring  brakes  upon  the  wheels,  and  by  the  same  ac 
put  down  the  steps  for  the  ingress  or  egress  of  passengers,  and  upon  with- 
drawing his  foot  from  the  lever,  the  steps  are  again  folded  up  and  the  brake; 
removed  from  the  wheels. 

Three  or  four  patents  have  been  granted  for  improvements  in  raising  anc 
lowering  carriage  tojil  by  devices  inside  of  the  carnage.  The  joint  rods  ir 
one  of  I  hem,  are  so  arranged  on  the/ outside  of  the  cover,  and  so  connectec 
vith  a  handle  inside,  that  by  placing  the  hand  upon  this  handle,  the  whole 
carriage  top  may  he  raiseil  or  lowered  at  pleasure.  In  anoUicr,  the  whole  oi 
a  pait  maybe  raised  and  loweted  in  a  similar  way.  In  another,  a  spira 
spring  is  placed  upon  a  rod  in/lhe  inside  of  the  carriage,  and  the  rod  so  con 
nected  with  the  joint  rod.s,  jAat  nearly  the  whole  weight  of  the  carriage  to{ 
is  sustained  by  the  spring,  and  the  slightest  force  from  within  is  sufficient  tc 
raise  or  lower  it.  / 
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Other  patents  have  been  granted  belonp^ing  to  this  class  ;  but  those  noticed 
are  a  fa.r  spec.men  of  the  whole.     Very  striding  improvements  are  not  to  be 
expected  m  carriages,  and  i^  is  unnece$sarj-  to  pursue  the  subject  further. 

• 

HYDRAULICS  AND  PNEUMATICS. 

About   24  patents  have   been    granted  within   tJie  year,  belonginc.  to  this 
suMinsioI'"  '"''  '"""'''  "  '''''  "^^"^'  -"''  ^'^  '^-^^-^^  '--ten 
Pumps.—Six  patents  have  been  granted  for  improvements  in  pumps,  one 
of  which  IS  a  r.-issue.     One  of  these  is  for  use   i„  very  deep  welL     h   has 
no  piston,  but  the  pump  tube,  which  has  a  valve  at  the  bottom  opening  up! 
wards   works  up  and  down   in  a  valve  chamber  at  the  bottom.    T  i"^said 
that  this  pump  may  be  worked  by  hand  and  with  comparative  ease  wi     rai^ 
water  eighty  feet  or  more,  when  it,  would  be  impossible  to  raise  water  wkhl 
hand  pump  having  a  piston  of  ^y  construction.     A  patent  has  also  been 
granted  tor  an  improvement  in  that  variety  of  rotary  pump,  in  which  there  are 
wo  pistons   each  of  which  serves  alternately  as  a^  j^iston  and  a  stop^      l'^ 
mprovement  has  reference  to  the  alternate  releasing  and  carrying  forward  of 
the  pis  ons.     Another  oi  these  pumps  consists  of  a'tight  chamber  into  which 
the  induction  tubes  extend  considerably  above  the  bmtom,  and  into  which^a 

o?7eTnrr'^';T'^''T?  '^""  '''>''''  ^«  ^^^  ^^^^-^  -^  below  the "  p^ 
of  the  induction  tubes.      The  pump  is  separated  from  the  induction  pipes  by 

a  gauze  partitwn  to  prevent  grain  or  other  matter  from  passing  to  th^e  W 

and  m  the  side  of  the  pump,  there  is  a  small  opening  above  the  point  whZ 

U^e  mduction  pipes  is  pumped  out.  This  apparatus  is  inlended  principaHy 
for  vessels  which-  transport  grain,  &c.  In  another  of  these  pumps,  tke  pfs^oj 
rod  has  a  fixture  attached  to  it,  for  agitatmg  the  water  in  the  well.  ^ 

of  ihJJJ'~  '^"^  P^^^f "^  ^""''^  ^''"  ^"■'"*^^*  ^°''  improvements  in  filters.  One 
of  these  IS  composed  of  two  concentric  cylinders,  the  inner  cylinder  havinir 
fianches  at  its  ends  which  entirely  close  the  annular  space  be  wel^het^^^^^ 
so  that  the  water  enters  the  inner  cylinder  which  has  o'pemng^  Xiough  it  fo 
the  annular  space  at  both  ends,  and  is  divided  into  nearly  equal  u-fns  by  a 
partition  perpendicular  to  its  axis,  so  that  the  water  pas  es^nto^h ''inner 
cylinder  at  one  end,  throu.^h  mto  the  annular  space,  and  .gain  from  t  e  annu 
far  space  into  the  other  end  of  the  cylinder  whei.ce  it  escapes.     Around  the 

ZIVTS  r^  ^'T'""  '''  ^^"^^^^'  '^  ^-^'"^  ^l^^*'  or  other  filtering 
material  fiUing  the  annular  space,  and  if  from  any  cause  the  filtering  medi  "I 
Hhould  ce^se  to  fill  the  space,  the  filter  would  be  repaired  by  winding  Ir^ 
on  the  eylmder.  .The  other  is  called  a  pocket  filter,  and  consists  ot^a  Tube 
through  whK^h  water  IS  drawn  by  suction  with  a  filtering  material  at  its  lower 
end        Ihi.   hi  er  IS   for  use  in  dnnking  where  the  water  requires  fiheration.    • 

for  nl*i  l''^''"t,  *"  ^rT  ^'""^"'^  ^"'  miprovements  in  hydraulic  apparatus 
for  producmg  blast  They  c:onsist  of  wheels  with  compartments  in  or  con- 
nected  with  their  pehpher.es,  and  revolving  in  reservoirs  <.f  water.    The  cX 

Sr^'l™''?  i  r''"7'','  "''V  '"'"  '''''""  '"'^  '^^"^'  ^^'''^-^^  '"'^^^'^  th^V  enter  the 
water,  is  displaced  by  the  water,  and  rises  through   tubes  forming  the  bhist. 

Ihesc  machines  are  ro.nplex,  and  perhaps  an  equal  or  better  result  mi-rht  be 
obtained  m  a  more  simple  manner  and  at  le>s  expense.  " 

Letters  patent  have  been  granted  tbra  mode  of  drawing  and  brinciair  water 
from  a  distance.     It  much  re.sfmbles  th.,sc«  previously  known  ^    ^       "* 
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A  hydmulic  rei^ulator  hns  been  patented  withiii  the  past  vear.  The  ina- 
chiiit'/y  to  be  ri-^njhned,  works  a  pump  which  lorrts  w;itri-  into  .ui'Mhtr 
cylinder  with  winch  the  pump  is  connected  at  boih  ends.  'I'iic  cvlindt  r 
into  whicij  the  water  is  pumped,  is  in  a  vertic.d  position,  and  h.isa'pistoi 
in  i'  Willi  an  adjustable  opt-ninjr  through  it,  and  a  piston  rod  passing:  odt 
at  the  enil  of  the  cylinder,  and  taking  liold  of  an  ann  Ihun  the  valve"to  b: 
regulated  by  a  slant  and  pin;  so  that  the  piston  and  rod  may  move  a  certain 
distance  without  cliariging  the  valve  at  each  operation  of  the  pump.  Th 
apparatus  is  so  adjusted,  tliat  the  water  pumped  into  the  cylinder  when  th 
machn.ery  works  at  proper  sf.eed,  sjiall  pass  through  the  openings  in  th 
pi.>lon  without  giving  it  sufficient  motion  to  disturb  the  valve;  but  when  th 
ojK'raiioa  is  too  fast  or  tov)  slow,  the  vibrations  of  the  piston  will  cause  th> 
end  of  the  slant  to  give  a  blow  to  tiie  arm  of  the  valve  moving  it  in  the  direc 
tion  desire<l. 

UiUtr  U /u;el!i.~-'VhTCi  patents  have  been  granted  tor  improvemenls  ir 
water  wheels  within  the  year.  The  modifications  which  they  present,  arc 
very  sii^^ht.  Imorovemenrs  upon  water  wheels  at  the  present  day,  depiyu 
more  u{).in  correct  calculations  in  adapting  the  wheel  to  circumstances  ant 
upon  mechanical  execution,  tluin  upon  invention  ;  and  these  are  no  more  tin 
subject  oj  letters  patent,  dian  a  chanj^e  in  the  angle  of  an  inclined  plane  oi 
wed,.:e,  In  adopt  ii  to  the  pariicular  duty  it  has  to  j)erform. 

Two  or  three  patents  have  been  grunted  for  iinpioveinents  in  waste  gates, 
One  of  them  is  formed  like  a  trapezoid,  (but  may  be  varied,)  narrow  at  Uie  bot- 
loin  and  broad  at  the  top,  with  one  side  nearly  vertical  and  hanging  uporna 
vertical  shatt,  so  that  wi)en  UiC  water  is  low,  die  surface  of  tlie  gate  upod 
which  It  j)rosses,  is  mostly  on  the  side  which  tends  to  close  it,  and  as  thd 
water  rises,  the  opposite  side  being  wider  at  the  top,  finally  causes  the  pres- 
sure to  l)c  LTeatest  on  that  side;  and  the  gate  is  opened 'and  continues  so, 
until  liie  water  descends  to  the  point  when  .ijic  preponderance  of  pressure  is 
chiingcd,  when  the  gate  afain  closes. 

Iwo  {latents  have  btengranud  for  im])rovemenUs  in  faucets;  one  of  them 
is  a  mf4usM  s  gate,  and  the  other  filters  the  water  as  it  passes  circuitously 
through. 

IVuJcr  Mitres.— Two  patents  have  been  granted  for  improvemenls  in  water 
metres  ;  !)oi  h  are  intend«"d  to  be  operated  on  by  the  water.  One  of  them  pre- 
sents a  Night  modification  of  a  rotary  engine  and  a  rotiiry  pump,  of  well 
known  coiistniction.  The  other  is  a  modification  of  a  double  cylinder  single 
acting  engine,  entirely  enclosed  in  a  case.  In  this  the  pistons  remain  station- 
ary tor  a  short  time  at  tlie  end  of  each  stroke,  in  order  that  the  discharge  may 
be  more  perlect.  'j'herc  is  nothing  further  in  this  class  which  need  be  partic- 
ularly noticed. 


LUMBER. 

About  sixty  patents  have  been  granted  within  the  year  for  improvement"^  in 
this  clas;-,  and  ihey  extend  to  about  ten  of  its  sub-divisions,  and  to  various 
improve|nen.s  oi  a  miscellaneous  character.  A  consi.jcrable  variety  of  ma-  j 
thinery  has  .ong  been  knou-n  for  performing  almost  everv  operation  in  Imnber 
to  which  Biachmery  1^  apph;  able,  and  in  casting  the  eye  over  the  improvcMH-nts 
Ol  the  past  >:•;-.  htfle  is  seen  which  pos>csves  (  omm;.N(lint,'  no.  di  v.  The 
mvcnlnr  ,.•  ihr  [..recent  day  is  m  a  v(  n  great  degree  linnte.l  to  refill.  n,cnt<  of 
a].ict;cri.   .  i- ;ract<r,  up,,;,   j);;;2(:ip]...s  long  bince  in    many  v,-;.vs   re  iM';ed  to 
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practice.  The  object  of  improrcments  and  inventions  generally,  is  to  produce 
a  given  result  in  a  better  or  more  convenient  manner  than  heretofore,  or  to 
produce  new  or  useful  varieties  of  manufacture  ;  but  there  are  often  other  in- 
centives to  invention,  equally  powerful,  and  which  are  illustrated  in  the  class 
under  consideration.  In  several  of  the  sub-divisions  of  this  class,  there  are 
machines,  the  patents  for  which  are  still  in  force,  which,  accorrlingto  the  gen- 
eral current  of  decisions  in  the  courts,  lie  nt  the  foundation  of,  and  monopo- 
lise the  radical  principles  of  all  or  nearly  all  machinery  which  can  effect  the 
objects  which  they  are  intended  to  accomplish.  These  varieties  of  machinery 
are  greatly  in  demand,  and  are  of  the  most  extensive  application,  and  conse- 
quently vast  interest,  and  multitudes  of  our  citizens  are  held  under  contribu- 
tion to  their  more  fortunate  rivals,  who  firsi  discovered  and  secured  to  them- 
selves and  £heir  representntives,  these  invaluable  elements.  The  condition  of 
the  eriterpiihir.g  and  ingenious  tributary  is  of  course  irksomr,  and  he  'strives 
for  freedom,  while  the  patentee  insists  upon  his  "  bond."  This  circumstance 
is  the  parent  of  multitudes  of  inventionB  and  quasi  invention^,  and  applies 
the  most,  effective  stimulants  to  ingenuity  ;  each  would  be  rejoiced,  if  possible^ 
to  produce  better  machinery  than  is  now  known  lor  similar  purposes  ;  but  if 
baffled  in  his  attempts,  he  devotes  himself  even  to  those  which  are  somewhat 
inferior,  to  avoid  the  claims  of  the  prior  pntenlee  upon  him.  There  is  also, 
US  I  ha-.x'  reuiiirked,  an  idri  extensively  entertained,  thnt  a  {)atent  will  in  some 
way  give  protection  against  the  deinamis  of  the  prior  inventor,  and  conse- 
quently, patents  are  demanded  fwr  beyond  what  would  be  prompted  by  the 
force  of  different  circumstances.  Tliese  machines  sometimes  possess  patent- 
able novelty,  but  it  is  notwithstanding  tlit  province  of  ilie  courts  to  determine 
whether,  in  addition  to  these  novelties,  tlu-y  do  not  possess  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  inventions  previously  patented.  The  novelties  are  secured  by  the 
new  patent,  and  not  the  elements  with  which  they  may  be  unite^,  or  bleruled. 
It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  all  these  inventions"  are  prompted  in  the  manner 
above  indicated,  but  the  origin  of  many  can  be  thus  traced,  ajid  whatever 
cause  may  produce  inventions,  they  ultimately  result  in  the  advancement  of  the 
iirts,  and^in  benefit  to  the  world.    '  ^  • 

Saw  Mills. — About  ten  patents  hnve  been  granted  within  the  year  for  im- 
provements in  sawing  lumber.  The  saws  in  one  of  these  mills'are  circular, 
and  two  are  operated  at  the  same  time.  *The  shaft  of  one  of  these  saws  is 
allowed  end  play,  both  by  a  spring  and  by  adjustment,  and  is  also  capable  of 
swinging  upon  the  shaft  of  the  other  saw,  as  a  centre.  When  the  timber  is 
large,  the  auxiliarj'  saw  can  be  placed  in  a  proper  pos'tion  to  co-operate  with 
the  main  .saw  in  cutftng  one  kerf,  and  when  the  log  is  small,  it  may  be  so  ad- 
justed that  the  mill  will  saw  off  two  boards  at  once.  In  another  of'these  mills 
the  saw  is  furnished  with  a  kind  of  crosn  head  at  each  end,  which  extends 
out  some  distance  in  front  of  the  ediru  of  the  saw,  extending  around  a  way 
prepared  for  it,  against  the  front  of  which  it  bears.  Thus  when  the  log  presses 
against  the  edge  «l'  the  saw,  it  huts  a  direct  tendency  to  preserve  the  widtu 
of  the  saw  in  the  line  in  which  the  log  moves.  As  tlie  saw  is  irenerallv  hung, 
the  tendency  of  the  log  is  to  turn  the  saw  out  of  its  proper  position.  'One  of 
these  patents  is  for  an  improvement  in  thf  saw  itself.  The  front  of  the  tooth 
is  slightly  hooked,  but  the  b:u-ks  of  \hn  teeth  are  all  parts  of  the  same  line, 
coineidir.g  with  the  line  of  the  p(!i:p  of  the  <:!\v,  ;ind  the  point  of  ench  tooth 
is  I  t-nt  out  a  little,  to  t;»ke  hold  of  l!  •  wrik.  '  The  n.:rt  of  the  tooth  back  of 
the  i)oi[tt  (l(K's  notriMir-.  K.vj-.eriinrrns  Ejadr  -.v:;!!  tiiis  saw,  vcem  to  indicate 
lluit  the  i:n])rovtine!il  i>  c-f  grc;:t  value.      Im, ';-o,emc::ts  have   also  been  p;»- 
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tented  in  noddle  irons,  in  the  mode  of  setting  saw  logs,  and  in  cross  cut  saw- 
ing machines. 

Five  or  six  patent.s  have  betn  granted  for  machinery  to  cut  \eneers  and 
clap-boards,  and  for  cutting  and  dressing  staves.  In  one  of  these,  the  knife 
is  placed  in  an  ordinary  gate,  and  that  part  of  the  block  which  is  to  be  separ- 
ated, rests  upon  the  ecfge  of  a  spring  attached  to  the  table  in  a  position  nearly 
parallel  to  the  knife. 

Thus  the  edge  of  the  veneer  is  supported  until  it  is  entirely  separated,  and 
when  separated,  the  sjjring  yields  outwards  to  allo^  tlie  kiilfe  to  pass  it  with- 
out injury.  In  another  a  yery  perfect  curved  drawing  cut  is  effected  for  cutting 
staves,  which  appears  to  answer  a  good  purpose.  The  power  is  exerted 
lengthwii,e  Af  the  knife,  and  its  descent  in  the  ])roper  curres  is  effected  by 
slants,  pins  and  ways. 

A  pfttent  has  also  been  gr.mted  lor  a  new  mode  of  jointing  staves,  wiiich 
evinces  much  ingenuity,  but  it  could  not  be  made  intelligible  in  a  short  sketch, 
and  must  therefore  be  omitted  with  some  others  in  tins  .sub-division. 

P  L  A  N  I  N  (}    M  A  C:  H  I  N  E  S  . 

Twelve  or  fourteen  patents  have  been  granted  within  the  year  for  improve- 
ments in  machinery  for  planing  boards,  shingles,  &.e.  One  of  these  machines 
is  intended  principally  for  planing  timber.^  A  disc  cutter-head  is  used  with 
smoothing  irons  in  its  face,  and  its  edges  armed  with  an  annular  saw  and 
clearing  cutters  immediately  back  of  the  t^aw,  fur  the  purpose  of  removing  such 
parts  of  the  wood  ;'s  are  .separated  by  the  saw.  The  centre  of  the  disc  presses 
upon  the  smoothed  surface  of  the  timber,  upon  which  the  operation  is  performed. 

Two  or  three  devices  for  tonguing,  grooting,  jointing,  rebating  or  other- 
wise dressing  the  edges  of  boards  have  also  been   patented,  and   promise  con- 
siderable usefulness.     In  one  of  the  patented  planing  machines  a  circular  disc 
cutter-head  is  used,  and  the  knives  are  placed  around  its  edge  in  such  a  man- 
ner, tliat  they  move  as  nearly  endwise  as  is  consi.stent  with  continued  cutting, 
and  eacb  commences  cutting  before  the  preceding  knit'e  has  ceased.     I'lus 
machine  ha.s  also  for  tonguing  and  grooving,  a  series  of  saws  on  shafts  per- 
pendicular to  the  face  of  tlie  board,  the  saws  varj-ing  iii  diameter  according  to 
the  shape  to  be  given  to  the  cdrre,  and  the  planes  of  all  the  saws  making  a 
slight  angle   with  the   axes  on   which   they  are   placed.     Another  of  tltJse 
machines  is  adapted  to  dressing  boards  of  varying  widths, — llie  edge  cutler 
on  the  Q(}^e  of  the  board  is  by  the  action  of  the  board,  as  it  moves  Ibrwar  1, 
caused  to  approach  towards,  or  recede  from  the  centre  of  the  bonrd,  or  it  may 
be  kept  in  the  same  position  throughout  the  operation,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing a  straight  joint,  or  giving  a  certain  angle  to  the  edge  of  the  bo:ad. 
This  .machine  has  also  a  device  for  adapting  the  feed  rollers  to  any  requiretl 
thickness  of  stuff,  without  impairing  the  action  of  tJie  gearing.     In  another 
of  these  machines,  the  board  is  »aade  to  bend  slightly  ovtr  a  cylindrical  cut;or 
head,  and  the  rest  on  the  upper  side  of  the  board  is  connected  to  the  cutler- 
head  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  smoothed  fa(  e  of  Llje  lx)drd  par-lhl  lo 
the  opRpsite  face  while  the  shavings  pass  dnwjiwards  into  a  proper  recrptarle, 
the  bend  preventing  the  knots  from  being  torn  out  by  the  (  utters.      The  J):e^- 
sure  rollers   in   these  machines    have  also  be.n  ^o'arranged,  as  to  .ij.proach 
nearer  to  the  cutter  head   as   t):e  stuff  to  be  plained  is  thujner,  ami  a   ci:i;  r 
nearly  in  the  form  of  a  straight  saw  has  alt^o  been  used  for  p]..:ii  i-  ti.e  su!;.  ces 
of  boards.     Some  rc-i>^:ues  hdw  .d>.)  {<.cn  '/ranted. 
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Dori7i<r  a7id  Morlislnrr. — Five  or  sn  paifnts  liave  been  G;rr:r.te(i  \v:;)>in  the 
^e;ir  Inr  improveiin'nts  in  iiuichinrrv  Ibi  h^riii^  ]:;(irli.sin2'.  iui(i  teiionino:.  in 
one  of  these  machines  the  (  eiitrai  part  ot  the  iciper  is  separatrd  troia  ll.e  wist, 
passes  llifouirh  it,  nn(i  revokes  in  horinfc  .it  a  clilTerent  speed  Intrn  it.  Thus 
the  clojTcrint;  which  often  lake<  place,  when  the  horinc:  and  ch-aririLr  parts  re- 
volve together,  may  be  avoided  by  adaplins^  the  inolions  of  the  dilTereni  parts 
to  caeij  oilier,  in  such  a  manner,  ih.il  e;irh  siiali  perioral  its  duty  unembarrassed 
by  the  other.  In  one  of  the  tenoning  machines  patented,  the  cutters  are  jointed 
to  the  2;f>tes  or  sides,  and  are  connected  with  such  devices  that  when  ihey 
desce;id  they  shall  be  thrown  a  little  I'orward,  to  cut,  and  when  they  return, 
they  are  in  like  mannei'  tlirown  back,  S'»  i>^  to  avoid  rubbing  against  the  sur- 
face upon  which  they  have  just  operated.  In  one  of  the  patrntbd  morti.sin<; 
machines,  the  parti  are  so  arranged  that  the  ehisej  turns  as  it  descends,  thus 
giving  at  each  stroke  a  drawing  cut.  This  will  (ioubtless  in  some  instances, 
be  useful. 

Some  half-dozen  patents  liave  been  granted  within  the  year  for  improve- 
ments in  lences  and  railings,  and  ;d)oul  twfl\t>  rnorr  lor  nii^icUajK mis  ii;i- 
j)rovement.s  in  the  class  of  lumber.  They  are  of  e(iua!  averaiie  iiiiportaru  e 
with  those  which  liUve  been  noticed,  and  enou;:^h  has  been  said  to  five  a  fair 
idea  of  the  character  of  improvement  in  this  einss,  dnrincr  the  past  vear. 

FIBROL^  AND    TEXTILK  MAM  FACfl  RES  AND  MACHINERY. 

About  seventy  patents  belonijfing  to  this  interesting  class,  have  been  granted 
within  the  last  year.  As  1  have  had  occasion  to  remark  in  former  reports, 
improvements  in  these  branches  ot  m.inufacture  appear  to  be  without  limit, 
and  notwith.standing  all  that  has  been  done,  the  tide  of  useiul  and  valuable 
inventions  is  still  onward.  Machinery  for  fibrous  and  textilr  operations  requires 
a  degree  of  perfection  which  is  demanded  in  but  few  branches  of  the  arts,  and 
it  consists  of  so  many  parts  and  combinations,  and  so  n.ujin  of  it  c-  ot  an  ex- 
tremely complicated  character,  as  to  afiord  the  most  ample  room  for  improve- 
ment, and  the  time  requisite  to  bring  other  branrhes  of  machine  ry  to  tliei--  full 
maturity,  is  scarcely  sutficient  to  rondurt  thi>  out  ol"  its  infancy.  .  Much  as 
has  been  done  in  this  class,  and  wonderlul  as  its  improvements  have  already 
been,  every  year  makes  numerous  and  iiMportant  additions  and  gives  promi^.^ 
of  more  astonishing  developments  in  future.  This  class  includes  every  variety 
of  machinery  which  is  necessary  for  reducing  tiie  various  kinds  of  tlbrous  ma- 
terials to  perfect  fabrics. 

But  three  patents  have  been  granted  wi'hin  the  vear  for  impn^vements  in 
cotton  gins.  One  of  these  machines  hn«  a  plate  with  teeth  at  it.s  end,  passinr 
between  the  saws  and  is  placed  in  a  hori/contal  position  behind  the  grate, 
and  is  combined  with  a  brush  oj)erating  upon  the  fibres  in  the  saws,  to  re- 
move, the  dust  and  conduct  it  off  upon  the  plate.  'I'he  other  has  a  sej-ies  of 
small  rollers  grooved  lengthwise,  each  havincr  a  portion  removed  from  its  side 
arranged  around  a  toothed^  cylinder.  These  small  rolhrs  revolve  slowly  as 
the  teothed  cylinrler  revolves,  and  j)revent  the  bills  which  rest  against  them, 
from  passing,  while  the  toothed  cylinder  take*'  ihe  cotton  troiu  the  se  'tN. 
When  the  side  of  the  small  c'.'ii  ier  trr)ni  w  h  >  li  ;  tcrt  ha  be 'ii  removed, 
comes  opposite  to  the  tootiied  rolic!-..  il'  thf  ';,  ,i  is  s  jf^iricnt'v  re(^i;cpd,  it  will 
be  carried  to  the  next  rr»iler,  \r'vi'[]  die  «;•■(•  U  v.  lil  >.'  >'Mi  l',ri:,e.-  >iiip'ie  I,  and 
so  on,  to  th»'  CO,m|'!' 'ion  ol'  tS..-  .k  er  :'i.  ::.  r.i!  ;m  ;  a'  •  ;)r«'p,.;e(!  to  '.ike  the 
fibru  from  th*""  tootl-.-^d  ey!'M>!(  r.  A  iliinJ  :.  ■-  ki--e  '•  nwr.-  the  coMrn  in  en'i- 
Icss  ba!"'. 
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Jum'i  nnd  Fi(..r.~  Y'..\\v  n  itents  h.nve  been  txrantfil  -,v:tliin  tl.'  nim.  .  {■■:  v.:-.- 
provements  in  mnchinei-y  for  prt piling  hemp  and  flax,  which  do  ;:ot  rcfviire 
particular  description.  Jn  cnc  of  them,  there  if-  a  device  for  separating  :ind 
drawintr  out  the  hbres,  so  tJiat  it  taay  be  spun  like  cotton. 

Carding. — About  lour  patents  have  been  irrantcilfoi  iiuprfivements.ln  cardinc; 
machines.  In  one  of  theui,  the  main  cylinder  has,  in  addition  to  its  us',::J 
motion,  a  reciprocaiing  end  Riotion,  for  the  purpose  of  more  perfecliy  spread- 
ing the  fc'taple  over  its  surface.  In  another,  a  band  armed  with  i  ard  teeth 
works  constantly  aeross  the  cylimler  near  the  doffer,  for  the  purport ■  ot'  cross- 
ing the  fibres  to  produce  a  bat  proper  for  felting.  In  a  thirtl,  wires  are  con- 
nected to  good  conductors,  and  with  the  terth  wl)i(  h  operate  i;po!i  the  wool, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  injurious  electrical  action.  A  proec  s  of  mixing 
wool  and  cotton  on  tlie  cards  has  :  iso  been  pat-nted.      Eaeli  stnii',"  isprep.ired 


are   reatlv  for   the  finisher 


\vl;ca  tl 


on   separate   machines   until    bolli 

carried  to^iether  tlirouc:!!  the  carils  und  mixed. 

Letters  patent  have  also  been  gran^rd  ior  imprcvcmcnls  in  apparatus  for 
sizing  and  drying^  cotton  baltint:,  and  lor  improvci!  apparatJis  l^r  making  hat 
bodies.    Tluv  do  not  greatly  difft  :■  l':.)m  such  as  have  heretofore  been  known. 

Spinnintr  and  Ticistini:^. — Abnit  fiftetMi  patents  have  been  granted  within 
the  year  tor  iinprovemeiits  in  these  sub-divisions  ;  one  tor  iicj-roveraents  in 
the  counter  twist  speeder.  Its  object  is  to  prevent  the  irrcgidar  and  unstca(!y 
motion  of  the  roller  uj)on  which  the  roving  is  wound.  Another,  is  for  an  im- 
provement in  drawing  regulators.  It  j)erfbrms  substauti.illy  t!ie  same  duty 
as  some  already  in  use,  but  in  a  dif/.Tcnt  way.  The  rcgulatiag  ap-jiaratus  is 
governed  by  the  trumpet  as  in  some  other  mr.chincs.  A  p-Uenl  has  beeu 
granted  for  im.jirovchients  in  cop  sjtinning.  It  is  a  new  ariangement  of  de- 
vices for  regulating  tiie  winding  of  the  yarn  in  the  cop.  A  couibination  lias 
also  l>een  patented  to  be  used  in  doubling  and  twisting,  antl  t'^ir  stopping  the 
machine  M-hrn  either  of  the  threads  break.  An  improvement  h:s  also  been 
patented  for  use  in  doubling  and  twisting  silk.  It  i'>  for  holding  anJ  releasing 
tli.e  thread?,  and  consists  of  a  bar  with  a  scries  of  sprln^r  critcl c-^  closed  br 
indeipBudent  sj);;ngs,  but  opened  simultaneously  by  a  slid:n>:^  liit.d  i  ir — 
or  each  may  be  ojiened  at  pleasu -c,  without  the  intcrvcnti  n  (>!"  th''  b.ir.  By 
tliis  device,  the  operation  is  much  tacilitated.  A  hand  •-oin;i.-r  h  ;s  alsct  been 
patented,  which  is  a  slight  modificatioo  of  others  in  us.  .  A  dc'.icc'  for  regu- 
lating the  tension  of  yarn  in  spooling,  has  also  been  paVntcd  :  rnd  also  two 
or  three  machines  for  making  cordage,  which  aie  yu.d  *o  answer  a  good 
purpose. 

Patents  have  been  granted  for  a  knitting  machine,  for  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  rugs,  folding  cloth,  shearing  cloth,  pressing  hats,  ami  for  other 
miscellaneous  purposes. 

Sewinir  Machines. — No  less  than  seven  patents  have  been  granted  within 
the  last  year  for  imiproveraents  in  sewing  machines  ;  it  is  but  a  few  years 
since  tliese  machines  were  introiluccd,  but  as  they  are  found  to  be  useful, 
inventive  genius  is  already  directed  in  no  small  degree  towards  them,  a.K* 
important  improvements  may  be  expected.  In  one  of  these  machines,  tlie 
needle  lies  in  a  groove  made  in  the  face  of  a  straight  rack,  and  is  held  in  this 
position.  A  pinion  works  into  this  rack  upon  which  the  cloth  is  laid — tlic 
pinion  beincr  ^t  the  point  of  the  needle.  When  the  pinion  is  turned,  it  at 
once  crimps  and  carries  forward  the  cloth  upon  the  needle  and  dNcharges  the 
cloth  by  a  reverse  motion  with  the  scam  sewctl.  The  eve  of  the  needle  is 
noar  its  point.  In  another  of  these  machines,  the  cloth  is  placed  upon  tan 
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plate  bt  metal  lying  over  an  openinn;  in  {ht-  table,  and  peiforated  for  the 
passage  of  the  needle.  The  needle  is  fTced  through  the  cloth  and  t!ie  plate, 
by  appropriate  machinery.  The  tlread  is  placed  under  the  plate  upon  a 
bohhin,  and  when  the  needle  is  down,  by  an  appropriate  ipotion  of  parts  in 
connection  with  the  bobbin,  the  thread  is  "thrown  round  the  needle,  wliich  has 
a  nou  h  to  hold  it,  and  is  drawn  tlirough  cs  the  needle  is  withdrawn,  and 
toriA^n  H  loop  on  the  uj)pcrside.  The  cloth  is  then  fed  forward,  and  the  needle 
is  again  forced  through  tiie  cloth  and  plate,  and  tlirough  the  last  mentioned 
loop.  The  thread  is  again  wound  u[)on  tlie  hook  of  the  needle,  umI  drawn 
up  through  the  cloth  and  the  loop  throarrh  which  ^.he  needle  previously 
pa-;sed,  and  by  a  continued  repetition  of  tlie:>c  operations,  the  seam  is 
perlec1(\l.  Several  v{  these  machines  L.akr  the  seam  with  two  threads,  oi\^t 
of  whioh  passing  through  the  eye  of  the  needle,  (which  is  at  its  point,)  is  at 
every  stitch  carried  through  the  cloth,  fonui.'iG:  a  loop  on  the  opposiu;  side. 
A  shufJe  having  a  lliread  pa>-ie>  through  ^he  loop,  and  as  the  needle  ref.iriis 
its  thread,  is  drawn  down  upon  the  shuttle  thread  which  prevents  it  from  bein^r 
drawn  through.  I  cannot  go  fully  into  the  details  of  these  machines;  they  a.e 
adapted  lo  various  circuruiitances,  and  make  their  seams  by  a  variety  of 
stitches. 

Looms. — About  twenty -five  patents  have  been  gra::ted  within  the  year  (ov 
improvements  in  the  dilTercnt  varieties  of  loom.  An  unusual  degree  uf  at- 
t^ention  has  been  bestowed  upon  those  which  have  reference  to  weaving  piled 
fabric?.  Ko  less  than  six  patent*  have  been  granted  for  improvements'' in  the 
manufacture  of  this  variety  of  fabric.  In  one  of  these  looms  two  figuring 
wires  are  ured,  eiitering  the  fabric  on  opposite  sides,  operated  by  vibrating 
nrm.s  -yJ  supported  by  guides  at  ejich  sj.io.      In  this  manner,  tlic'wires  may 


be   made   about   half  as   lonr'' 


as   would  otlierv^ise   be    nece.-;sarv.      Thus    the 


binding  ot  the  wire  ui  the  act  of  insertion,  is  in  a  grr;it  measure  pre\eiited. 
Or  these  wires  may  be  made  of  the  full  length,  and'  inserted  and  withdr:r,v.i 
alternately,  so  that  one  will  remain  in  the  fabiie,  while  the  other  is  withdr.:\vri 
and  re-mscrtecj.  When  such  wjrps  are  used  that  two  wires  will  be  s'.ifficient, 
the  uperalion|will  be  much  f.icilitiik'd  by  this  mcdirication.  In  another  of 
these  looms,  v.hen  two  tab^i^s  are  v.ov  .-,  to-ether,  and  connected  1)>  the 
threads  which  are  to  form  the  n..'j),  a  kind  ..f  grate  is  used  to  guide  t!:e  labrics 
a.>.  they  are  woven,  aii'!  tc.  keep  iheui  alw.'V^  a;  an  equal  distance  apart.  Thi.s 
devict  alio  enables  the  knife  l,  serar.ite"  th.'  fabrics  in  such  a  manner,  as  lo 
leave  the  nap  or  pile  of  ur.if  rm  |t!;gt!i.  In  another  of  these  lo(uns,  the 
guides  which  su'pj)ort  the  wire..,  arc  coiiiitOM  d/,f  jaws  which  rise  and  close, 
leaving  a  scrie:j  of  small  openings  through  which  Lli"  wires  pass  tor  the  par 
pose  of  b.  ;ng  more  perfectly  truided,  and  which  open  and  descend,  leaving 
the  wire  alter  it  has  b<  en  properly  inserted.  In  anoth.r  of  these  loon.^,  a  knile 
IS  made  to  pass  below  tiie  breast  beam  which  cuts  the  pile,  allowing  at  ea.  ;i 
cut  one  of  the  v.iros  to  be  released  and  to  tail  into  a  trough  below.  ^  An  '\::n 
extends  from  the  knile  holder  into  this  trou^di,  and  pushes  the  !a.>t  v.iiv, 
which  was  released  to  the  left  of  the  loom,  am!  then  leaving  it  in  a  t-ough, 
and  two  endless  belts  with  hooks  \fork  into  the  trough,  taking  the  wire  .•'-id 
carrying  it  up  abore  the  lay  at  the  left  end  of  which  "there  k^  a  trough  to  re- 
ceive it  opposite  the  ejid  of  the  by.  In  tins  trough  there  ii  a  followtr 
raoNing  leiigthwise  of  it,  which  pushes  the  wire  into  the  she<l,  tliero  being  a 
row  of  nf^tchei  in  the  front  sides  ot'  tlw?  dent.-  of  the  reed 'to  guide  the  wire. 
Thus  the  wire6  are  inserted,  and  as  the  fabra:  is  wo'.  en,  llit  pile  i:>  cut  uni 
tbe  \T're3  retariuJ  i'  r  i-insertiju. 
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Letters  patent  !r-.v,>  a!-o  b.,.n  granted  for  improvcmen's  -'r.  V.om^  for  weav- 
ing  fabrics  witli  cmdl    tic:uvc<.      It  has  not  U:e  compa..-  .jr:,:quard  loom,  b::^ 
It  IS  le;>s  complicated,  and  nuch  more  easily  adapted  to  d.iTerent  varieties  of 
figures,      'i'he  loom  has  sufTieient  comp-a^^s  to  answer  its  appropriate  T>urpose«. 
and  avoids   some   d.sadvan'P.-es  in  'vorkinrr   the   harness  with    tie  "jacquard 
without  sarriticing  any  of  rs  advantages  which  are  important  in  weavin-r  (he 
kind  ot  fabrics  tor  which  this  loom  is  intended.     P^itcnts  have  b  en  rr.-.rnted 
lor  improvements  m  throw  Inn-  the  shuttle  ;   for  making  w;ic  heddles  ;  ^br  m;^. 
ing  twine  heddles,  and  for  protecting  the  r-ed  when  the  shuttle  fails' to  cn«er 
the  shuttle-b.ix.      A  hand   N^om  has  also  been  patente<i,  in  which  all  the  mo- 
tions are  derived  dim-ili/i'inm  fixtures  connected  with  the  Im-,  and.  fer  a  tem- 
ple to  be  used  in  v.eavini,'-  seamiess  fabrics. 

Other  iraproviments  lu  loom.,  apparently  of  frreat  vahie,  have  been  p;itented 
but  neither  time  nor  tii.^  complicated  nature  of  this  rarietv  of  machinery,  wii 
justify  a  further  analysis  of  thi-  <  lass. 

It  will  be  perceived  by  a  perusal  of  the  foretroincr  remarks  upon  the  classes 
committed  to  my  ckarge,  that  the  past  year,  like  most  others,  has  developed 
but  few  inventions  which  open   new  paths,  or  are  o'Jierwise  of  commanding- 
importance.      They  are  all  believed  to  be  useful  in  tbe  legal  acceptation  of  tiic 
term,  and   many  of  them  wili    be   found  beneficial  in  various  de.rrees,  in  the 
branches  of  the  arts   to  which  tiiey  belonsr  ;   some   are,  however,  of  very  liule 
importance,  but  tiieir  novelty,  under  the  law,  entitles  them  to  security  by  pa- 
tent, and  it  IS  not    legally  to  the   purpose,  to   say  that  thev  are   no  belter  tli an 
things  previously   known,  if  they  are  e.ssentiallv   difTerent.     Kvery  one  will 
admit  that  great  and  important  inventions  shmdd  be  secured  to  the  inventors 
and  that  the  benefits   flowin-  from   them   to  society,  are  so    great  lliat   all  the 
inconveniences  of  the  .syMeiu  are  as  nothmg.     There  are  numerous  i-iventions 
within  the  kn  Aviedg-  of  all.  wliich   have  produced  result*  so  important  and 
boneficial,  that  any  one  of  them  w.-uid  outwei^d,  all  the  evils  and  exp.  uses  of 
all  the  patent  systems  of  modern  time^  ;   .such  inventions  are  of  comparatively 
rare  occurrence,  but  may  be  expected  more  frequentlv  as  a  knowled'-,.  of  the 
arts  progresses.      Theve,  all  admit,  should  be  pr(;vided  for ;   but  ti,-  sau'c  law 
which  provides  for  them,  mu<t  provide  also  Ibr  minor  inveiiti'mv       It  is  im- 
possible to  separate  them  by  leirislation  ;  we  must  loose  fhi^  o;j'   or  receive  it 
in  connection  with  the  other;   an<l  when  we  recollect  that  the  .-e;.test  invea- 
tjons  are  often  ba.s<.d  upon  small  herrinnin-gs,  who  would  desi.t"to  fn.wM  down 
those  apparently  diminutive  inventions  from  which  such  splendid  rusults  may 
arnd  often  do  arise  .'—a  blow  aimed  at  them  would  inflict  a  ftd  wound  unoa 
ttie  growth  of  tbe  arte,  and  through  them,  upon  the  vital  interests  of  mankird. 

i    VV.  P.  N.  FITZCJKRAr.l), 

rp    ,,        ,„  „  Eza-nuicf  of  Pcknts. 

To  Hon.    rHa>i.\3  Ewbaxk, 

Commissioner  of  Patents,  \ 
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Sir: — In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  subruit  to  you 
the  usual  report  of  the  trai:.s;.rtlons,  with  ret'erence  to  such  applications  for 
pi.tents  ii.s  are  entrusted  to  my  chi;ri:re,  aceoni{)nnied  as  is  also  customary  by 
brief  notices  of  some  of  the  inventions  for  which  patents  have  been  granted. 
The  whole  number  of  new  cases  submitted  to  me  for  examination  durinfr  the 
])ast  year,  amounted  to  five  hundr-d  and  twenty-jiine;  of  these  two  hundred 
and  four  liave  been  patented,  and  tv.enty-fue  remain  unacted  upon.  The  papers 
appertaining  to  others,  are  still  in  the  poss*  >sion  of  either  the  applicants  or 
tlieir  attorneys,  havin<jr  been  sent  to  them  lor  amendment,  and  still  others  have 
been  rejected  and  withdrawn.  Tiie  number  of  actions  upon  these  various 
eases  i:;!S  amounted  to  oi:-.  thousand  and  ninety-five.  And  *he  number  of 
lormnl  rejec'ions,  sometimes  two  and  three  to  a  single  case,  included  therein, 
renrhos  the  number  of  three  hundred  and  fd'tv-thrce. 

As  the  nature  of  the  various  actions  uj)on  cases  was  explained  with  some 
care  in  the  reports  of  myself  and  cciiea-ues,  for  the  year  1849,  I  do  not  deem 
lUneces-ary  again  to  call  your  attention  to  tliat  subject,  observing  merely  in 
reference  to  that  portion  of  my  own  report,  that  the  best  efforts  of  myself  and 
colleagues,  have  as  I  predicted,  beer  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  mcreased 
tiemand  upon  our  labors,  arising  Jiom  the  increased  number  of  cases,  and  that 
the  work  before  the  ollice  is  now  aecumu!;llInL,^  It  is  my  sincere  hope  either 
that  the  three  may  be  increased,  or  th;it  the  ra-es  presented  during  the  year 
io  come  may  be  of  such  character  ard  so  lltnited  in  number,  that  W'e  may  be 
enabled  to  act  upon  them  ali.  I  know  of  no  one  cause  which  harasses  the 
mind  of  the  inve^itor  to  so  great  an  extent  as  delay  io  the  examination  of  his 
case,  and  I  can  well  imagir.e  how  disappointment",  arising  from  the  discovery 
that  his  mvention  has  been  anticij);iteii,  is  afru'ravated,  when  the  communica- 
tion of  such  unwelcome  news  is  dtlayed  Iroiu  week  to  week,  and  month  to 
month,  during  all  which  time  he  is,  as  men  usually  do,  picturing  to  himself  in  no 
faint  or  undecided  colors,  t!i<>  hoi:,  rs  and  the  p-nfit^,  which  are  to  accrue  to 
}nni,  from  the  production  of  his  lir.iin.  A  comniMiication  to  -ueh  an  effect  is 
to  all  men  a  disappoiritment ;  cliu  rs  it  initatcs,  and  there  is  a  s:nall,  I  am  glad 
to  say  but  a  small  number,  wlin  cfinceive  that  a  det  ision  agaiiist  them,  fur- 
nishes good  ground  for  a  (juarrel  with  this  oftiee,  and  is  based  upon  either 
ignorance  or  prejudice.  Tiieve  parties  Ljonernlly  labor  under  misapprehen- 
sion as  to  the  duties  o(  this  offit  e,  and  are  unaccjuainted  with  Uic  causes  that 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  pre'^ent  systri.-i.  They  do  not  seem  to  consider 
that  the  refusal  of  patents  for  devices  which  have  been  heretofore  known,  en- 
hances the  value  of  such  patents  as  are  based  on  novelty,  'i'hcy  ;;{)pear  never 
to  reflect  that  if  all  the  patejits  asked  t'.)r  were  grant;/!,  tlien  would  the  com- 
jaunity,  unablf'  to  submit  longer  to  ilu'  !);rden  imposed  upon  it  by  patents 
granted  fer  old  thin'j:^,  ;:nd  ju-tly  unwiilmg  to  })ay  l()r  the  rii,'it  to' use  that 
width  is  common  propiTty,  call  uj)or  the  governmt  nt  vM  me  .  iv  to  establish 
sueli  a  system  as  is  jiow  in  f  lee,  ijat  pcrlinp^  tn  reta>e  pr. it,  i  tion  evoi  to 
or!i,dn.d  and  useful  inventions.  It  npi'.r.tr^' further,  that  j'  i>  a  ccmmon  mis- 
apjirchcnsion  for  the>-e  men  to  suppose  ;Ii:it  :lii>  (  {[Icf  is  e>l;:l)l:>!ied  to  protect 
and  ene(iur;!ge  invention,  and  to  a!!'  rd  li  .ilitieN  t.)  inventor--,  meaning  by  that 
1ti-;i!,  luA  those  who  h;ive  lou';  deitcd  to  'I.e  .Mtv,  i,ii!  "\t  :}  pi'r>(ui  who  muy 
t.;id  it  euiueuieui  to  mai<e  auphr.ition  fi.r  ,i  p-.ien*.  When  die  term  is  einploveil 
ill  !t<  true'  sense,  then  is  their  opiniiii  ,i  '(uriit  eiir.  j>;<!vi.I»d  d.e  dutiis  fl.iit 
\h:i>  viW-jQ  uiider  the  law  owes  t  ■  'he  ji'dvlic  ,..-:  a.V  ;  *.;k-;i 
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This  elTice  stands  in  fact  between  tlic  public  on  the  one  side,  and  the  in- 
ventor on  the  other;  its  duty  to  the  former,  however  disain-eeablo  it  mav  be  to 
those  who  perform  it,  is  to  see  that  no  machine,  art,  or  process,  or  improve- 
ment thereon,  receives  the  protec'ion  of  a  patent,  granting  to  the  owner  a 
monopoly  of  the  same,  e^idess  there  shall  exist  in  it  some  new  and  useful  thing 
heretofore  undescribed.  Its  duty  to  the  inventor,  is  to  grant  jntenLs  to  him 
for  such  new  and  useful  improvements,  aiding  and  assisting  him,  as  far  as 
jx)ssible,  to  cover  every  inch  of  <;round  to  which  he  has  a  clear  tide,  and  when 
the  deed  tor  that  title  is  granted,  seeing  as  far  as  the  law  will  permit,  that  he 
is  not  haras>ed  and  ruin(d  by  the  grant  of  other  titles,  for  apparatus  changed 
indeed  in  ajipearance,  but  not  altered  in  reality,  from  tliat  described  by  the 
original  iriventor. 

There  is  another  misaj>]»rehi'nsion,  not  productive  of  so  much  mi'^t  hief,  nor 
leading  ti>  so  much  ill  feeling,  which  it  will  be  well  to  notice.  True  inven- 
tors are  often  rejected,  having  their  cl.iims  disallowed  many  times,  merely  on 
account  of  their  not  claimincf  that  to  which  they  are  entided,  presenting  to  this 
office  claims  for  old  devices,  covtrina;  ground  which  is  cither  common  pro- 
perty, or  appertains  to  some  previous  invention. 

By  examination  of  references  Vurnished  by  this  office  at  each  time  it  rejects, 
they  at  last  perceive  anil  are  able  to  define  the  })recise  point  in  wdiich  the 
invention  consists;  tlieir  way  to  a  patent  is  then  a  clear  one,  and  the  propriety 
of  withholding  the  same  up  to  that  time,  would  appear  to  be  obvious.  Such 
however,  is  not  the  case,  and  tliere  are  some  applicants,  and  even  some  patent, 
attorneys,  who  ought  to  be  better  informed,  wdio  tliink  that  the  ofTice  in  this 
way,  loads  itbelf'with  useless  labor  and  harasses  the  applicant  with  unmces- 
sary  delay.  The  absurdity  involved  in  granting  a  deed  for  that  to  which  tliere 
is  no  tide,  and  not  the  shadow  of  a  claim,  when  the  applicant  has,  during  llie 
whole  time  p^ood  and  sufheient  warrant  for  something  else  which  really  belongs 
to  him,  and  is  afterwards,  and  as  soon  as  he  applies  granted  to  him,  seldom 
or  never  seems  to  strike  their  minds.  When  it  does,  they  wonder  that  the 
office  did  n(H  point  out  the  new  thing,  light  upon  it  by  intuition,  and  explain 
it  to  tlie  inventor,  torgelling  th'\t  he  who  made  the  machine  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
best  acquainted  with  its  peculiarities;  forgetting  too,  how  excessively  awk- 
ward it  would  be  (to  say  the  least,)  for  this  office  one  day  to  state  that  it  be- 
lieve<  a  thine:  new.  and  discover  by  examination,  or  be  informed  by  the  in- 
ventor himself  the  next  day^Ajiat  it  is  old. 

I  have  discussed  these  fPtnts  at  some  length,  for  one  reason,  and  for  (m.^ 
reason  only,  namels,  that  I  believe  an  exposition  of  the  true  positioji  of 
tins  office  v\  ill  lead  to  an  increase  of  good  feeling  between  it  and  the  whol- 
broUierhood  vf  true  inventors,  and  that  they  will  ( ontinue  to  believe,  that  =  i 
performing  our  duties  we  are  acting  under  a  true  sense  of  Uie  responsibilities 
of  our  position,  and  striving  with  the  best  lights  we  possess  to  do  those  duties 
im)iartially  and  honestly;  and  that  they  will  acknowledge  when  we  hajijx  a  to 
differ  from  ihem  in  o})inions,  and  au-  perhaps  in  error,  Irom  wliich  no  human 
tribunal  is  free,  th<it  such  errors  in  judgment  arise  merely  from  mistaken  senst. 
of  duty,  and  not  from  want  of  sympathy  with  their  feelings,  or  desire  that  they 
should  be  deprived  of  thei"*  riLdits. 

Durin:;  the  past  year,  three  appeals  to  his  honor,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  have  been  taken  from  decisions  made  in  the  classes  which 
are  under  my  charge.  In  ali  of  these,  the  question  of  novelty  in  the  alleged 
mveution  was  the  poii.l  in  ui>pute,  and  in  all  of  liiem  the  decision  of  the  olfica 
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Ot  tiie  i^attnfs  -r:mtca  m  ( ..i^^^s  ai!>.tt<,!  :o  rii%  dur!)-  the  presci:t  year, 
hut  .e\v  ore  oased  on  stiilrin-  novelties  in  prinrii-le,  but  few  point  out  entirely 
iie>%- pathway.,  to  old  results;  they  are  ppn.vuil>  n.-difiralions  in,  and  improve- 
Mfnts  en  :.c-il  known  iipparatus,  detours  f.oui  <.o:nc'  points  in  the  beaten  track 
pa.,sin.c]^  ;'iound  an  obstacle  luul  returniriC'  a-iii-i  to  the  old  trodden  road.  A 
Jar^e  ini.jonty  of  {he  inventions  thu^  pat.ritrd.  promise  to  afford  useful  nrac- 
tieal  res;;lts,  ripper.rincr  to  bo  made  h\  tho^e  \vur:irquainted  with  boMi  the  ex- 
rellenries  and  ^hc  deferts  of  exisfin^:  rontrivances',  and  not  emanatin<T  from 
that  cla-s  of  minds  which  would  retona  belore  the  evil  is  known;  woulcfbrinff 
forward  systems  new  to  them,  but  long  >inre  abandoned  bv  those  acquainted 
jith  the  art.  Jn  notic.np:  these  inventions  brietly,  I  ujll  as  far  as  possible 
foUow  m  the  orrler  observed  in  my  hut  report,  luH  r'niv  ns  rerrards  the  classes 
bur  the  sub-;iivi<ion3  of  the  same.  •  o  -> 


MKTALLLllGY. 

In  thi^  lar^^e  and  important  class,  about  ninety  patents  have  bee^i  trranted 
which  are  divided  araonrr  the  various  sub-divisions  of  this  class,  much  in  th^ 
s.ime  ratio  that  tliey  were  durintr  the   precedirif;  year,  with   the   exception  of 
those  whuli  have  tor  their  obj.et  the   siparatmn 'of  the  precious   mefnls  from 
the  impurities  with  which   ihey  are  found   mechanically  mixed.     These  ore 
washers,  or  gold  se[)arators,  are  not  so  numerou.  in  proportion,  as  durino-  the 
year  1S49.     The  field   of  invention  has  been,  to  a  trreat  extent,  covered  by 
the  machines  of  the  previous  year,  and  there  is  more  ditiiculty  in  discoverinff 
novelt.es,  either  injthe  application  of  principles,  or  in  the   adaptation  of  me- 
chnnicai  devices   fAr  brinorinfr  such    pnnciples   into   more  successful  action 
Moreover,  the  market  is  tilled  with  the  machinery  already  manufactured    the 
demand  and  the  prohts  are  both    more  limited,  and   th.  rj  is  less    inducement 
for  the  inventor  to  rack  his  brains,  and  concentrate  his  abilities  for  the  im- 
l)royement  of  this  class  of  machines. 

But  live  patents  have   been    granted  Ibr   sue  h   machines,  and  only  two  of 
these  difler  in  any  great  det^ree,  from  those  previously  existin<r.      In  one  of 
these  the  finely  pulverized  ore  and  water  i.>  introduced  into  a  revolving  basin 
the  cavity  of  wjuch  is  deepest  near  the  ed-es.      From  the  bottom  of  the  deep- 
est part  ot  ^he  basn,  and  attached  tc^  it,  descend  tub-s  lanrest  in  their  bore  at 
their^upper  ends.  As  the  basin  revolves,  the  Inw.  r  ends  ot  th.'se  tubes,  which 
;:!v  r.'I  on  the  same   level,  pass  in   surrosinn  over  the   airfare  of  mercury 
■rontaia-d   ma  ring -haped  tmu-},  ;   their   leni'-th  hem-  -uflirient  to  n-jyo  the 
stream  of  ore  and  water  j)a5sing  throurrh  theia  >u(h  an  impetus   as  v^ill  drive 
it  to  the  I>oUom  of  this  ti-ough.      'I"he  MUter  and   the  imparities  rise  by  virtne 
of  their  irreater  levity,  to  the  surface  of  th-  qui?ks,]yer,  and  ru'i  to  waste  over 
the-  sides  of  the  trough.      A  portion  of  die  -r.ld  is  amalgamated  and  retained 
by  the  mere.iry,  other  portions  of  it  rise  to  its  surf.ee,  but  as  they  rise  are  met 
and  anrain  torc-d   undw  by  the  stream  of  fluid   pio,redinrr  trora'the  next  suc- 
ceeding tub-.      The  gold  IS  thus  immerse!  and  reimmHrsed  continually  until  it 
IS  kept  s,.  long  in  contact  with  the  mercury,  as  to  W  amalgamated  and  Vetaiired 
Ihc  machine  is  said  to  save  nearly  ail  liie  pre(  i-ejs  mettd,  and  to  be  work- 
ing to  advantage  on  the  Virginia  ores,  \vhi:di  MeM  hut  a  small  per  centageof 
trold.      In  tlK-^  o'her  machine.reler.-ed  to,  a  snecie;  of  oscillaiin.'-- and  ^Iwkir^cr 
motion;!!  two  .iirqctinns,  in  planes  at  ri^*ht  an-!*-,  to  each  othe?,  is  cmmunf- 
cated  to  the  same  pan.      It  is  not  know:!  th;.t  this  maehine  has  eome  into  use 
out  iLs  peculiarities  appear   to  be  s.ah   as  would    len'le;  its    action   successful 
upon  ores,  in  which  the  gold  is  io^nA  \u  lar-c  jKiriicles.  .  '  [ 
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A  pr'>'':':'ss  fur  m/ilda;;:;  steel  from  ''as*  iron  bas  been  pr.tcn'ted.  '.he  Movelty 
m  which  consists  in  decarbonizing  cist  iron,  in  the  shape  of  ihin  plates,  and 
piled  in  layers,  with  sstrata  of  piiiveri/:,_d  f  xide  of  iron.  The  m. aerials  tiius 
arranged,  are  exposed  to  tl.e  .ic'iio;i  of  heat  for  several  days,  in  aa  ovca,  such 
as  is  employed  for  maki;;g  blistered  steel,  care  being  taken  ii'.t  t.i  r^iise  '.he 
heat  s.iiliriently  hi'^h  to  niolr  tiie  mixed  m;:ss.  Sar.iph's  are  from  time  to 
time  witlidrawn,  t()  ascertain  the  dc;::ree  to  wJiieh  ih  a;  i)oni/-iMou  has  j)ro- 
ceeded.  When  the  op<'rator  jadges  tliut  the  proper  (■■  •  ntlias  Lk  .  n  rciuhed, 
tlie  tliin  plates  are  withdrawn  and  !reated  in  a  crt;* '  ,  mueli  ,  tl;e  same 
m-ruier  as  blistered  steel  is,  when  coRve:ting  it  into  c.e  i  stei'.      (i   ad  st«.el  is 


luccd   by  this  process",  uiid  works  fur  carrying  it  on  are  now  in  .successful 
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A  jiatent  hr.s  been  gr,.nlrd  lor  improvements  in  well  known  prcce^soi;  for 
obtaining  wrought  iron  tlirectly  from  the  ore  ;  thr  novelty  consisting  in  ar- 
ranging the  deoxyiiizing  ciiamber,  whicli  is  heated  by  the  waste  lieat,  in  .>uch 
a  lainner  tliat  its  coi:ten!>  shaii  not  be  exposed  directly  to  the  (iaine  ;  while 
at  tlie  s.ime  time  they  can  be  permitted,  at  pleasure,  to  descend  uj.'on  the 
woikiiig  bottom  bc'low,  without  being  expci,ed  to  a  current  of  unburin  atmos- 
j'heric  air. 

Patento  have  been  gran'.ed  for  several  luyers,  and  for  an  improved  arrange- 
ment of  a  steam  boiler,  in  connection  v^ith  a  cupula  furnace. 

A  patent  has  been  granted  tor  an  improvement  in  steam  hammer^,  the  noT- 
elty  consisting  in  attaching  the  hammer  to  the  cylinder,  instead  of  to  ti.e  pi.s- 
ton  rod.  The  piston  stands  at  rest,  while  the  cylinder  rises  and  falls  ;  the 
advantages  of  the  arrangement  are  ob\ious,  and  the  inventor  proved  liiat  liis 
discovery  Avas  prior  to  an  English  publication  of  the  ^.ame  appaiatus. 

A  patent  has  been  granted  lor  certain  very  ingeniiius  improvement  in  tlie 
blacksmidrs  striker,  which  iS  worked  by  the  foot  of  the  smiih.  An  intelli- 
g»'nt  de<er;pf;on  of  theai,  widuiut  a  drawing,  would  be  difficult. 

Two  parents  have  t)e'jn  g'anted  ibr  devices  for  giving  a  rotary  motion  to 
'he  fluid  in.n  from  whieh  chilled  rolis  are  cast,  and  one  lb,'  a  p!:ji  b»  which 
large  ke'tles  can  be  cast  with  ficility  in  niLnallic  flasks  which  ''■'■*'  in  hhapc 
nearly  similar  to  the  kettle  t'^bf  produced.  The  {)roc'^'<s  e-,ns!>ts  in  ap;aving 
a  -'.earn  of  cold  w-iter  to  the  inner  hiilf  of  the  flask  or  hintern  whic  1:  .^uppnrts 
the  ''(.re,  at  a  time  when  the  melted  metal  emdosed,  is  arrived  nearl;  at  a  s(,lid 
se.le.  The  inner  i)art  of  the  dask  is  th'-:s  caused  to  c(;ntract  rajti'ilv,  ami 
wh.  n  <-on;raeted  in  diameler,  it  cnn  easily  be  withdrawn,  both  Iroai  the"kt'tlc 
ano.  tiomthe  exterior  haif  of  ihe  Ih^.k. 

AnotJicr  jslan  for  accompli.-hing  tiie  same  result,  has  been  devised  :tnd  pa- 
tented ;  it  consists  in  mak'ng  the  ore  siijiporter,  or  inm  r  h  ;!t'  of  the  liask,  a 
flexible  irv.n  basket,  wiiicji,  it  is  ob\  ious,  eannol  be  either  brfken,  f-r  jii;aiied 
last  liy  the  contraction  of  the  cor  ling  kettle. 

PatenN  have  been  Cfranted  for  an  appaiatus  iVr  ap'pMrij:  wa'er  t  ;  tie'  (m;;- 
side  of  the  hubs  of  cooling'  ear  wh''el> ;  for  machinery  t.^r  f'rcdng  ( <Tt  s  !;>r 
^inall  ]»ipc  ;  and  f^r  im;)rt)xemen!s  in  die  c«mja.i.iti"n  irovA  \\hi(h  seiail  i'mics 
are  tbrmed. 

A  re.y  ingenious  maehine  i;a>  been  palenttal   tor  lon-inL:  'he  wr-.'; 


r-!iir.-);>d   chairs,  whi<  h   are  now  by  iie^-re«.,,  taking   'he  pi,.,  c  ot    il,e  e  ,^t  (mcs 
hilherto  employed.      In  ijii^  mar  hm*  ,  '};.•  iron  in  bar'.  n\  the  wio'tlj  and  ;!i!'.  k- 


nt-si;  o!  the  intended  ciiair  is  led  by  lianil  b.-tweea  a  pair  m  n.w\  ;riu-  j.iws  ; 
which,  as  di'-y  ,'.p,proaeh  each  other,  i;:'  f»fT'  ti:e  nr  ;  <  r  ienob  ♦;.,■  ;. ',  )i,.ir, 
punch    m  it   the  spike   iuh'..;  and  claiaj)  it    hrmly  b'r'v.it  .4    •l..aii.      ',Vl.:.e   ;Le 
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b  ank  IS  ihQs  held,  a  pair  of  punches  rise  up,  uiake  the-t,ecessan-  slits  in  the 
cha.r,.and  as  they  proceed,  bend  the  lips  at  right  angles  to  tlie  k>d  Th^e 
same  punches,  then  approach  each  other  and  bend  The  lips  over  towards  a 
common  centre,  and  mto  such  a  shape  as  shall  embrace  tile  lower  fin  of  the 
■>rail.  Ihe  upj^er  jaw  then  rises  and  separates  into  two  parts,  and  the  fmished 
chair  IS  thrown  from  the  machine  by  a  discharger.  Hnistiecl 

A  machine  for  making  chains  into  whic!i  a  wire  or  rod  is  fed  by  self-acting 

iecha:.sm,  and  from  which   a  finishe<l  chain  is  discharged,  prlsel    per? 

nj^,  the  mo«t  curious  trmmph  of  persevering  ingenuity  over  apparen^l/L- 
^reTyc'r.  '''''''''''''' ^'^  has  be.,  brought   b'efore  fny  noticrduring'the 

This  machine  is  nol  complicated,  when  the  various  duties  that  it  haste 
I.er.orm  are  taken  into  consideration  ;  hut  its  construction  is  such  and  its 
parts  are  .o  numerou^s  that  a  clear  description  of  it  without  da Ws  s 
a  most  impossible;  su  Hce  it  to  say,  that  the  wire  is  first  presented  to  1%  ' 
oi  shears,  which  cut  off  a  length  sufficient  for  a  single  link.     One-half  of  ths 

!^uf  |;4-:!^^  tL  r  zr^"''  '^--^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^-  ^^^^  -^  ^ 

Other  lu.chani^m  then    apprpaches,  seizes  the  unbent  portion  and   forms  it 
nU.  another  ,ir.g,  a  plane  passing  through  which  is  perpeUicular  to  asm  la 
plane  p.ssmg  through  t\e  hr^  named    ring.      A  link    technically  termed  a 
lack-chajn  link,  is  thus  completed.     The  last  named  mechanism   hen  ret  re. 
le.u-ing  the  hnk  still  held  last  by  the  first  set  of  bending  machinery,  wlh^ 
It.  turn   moves   backAards,  carrying  and  holding  the  finished  link  in  such 

of  the  link.  _  These  operations  are  repeated  in  succession,  and  the  finished 
,  chain  drops  m  a  stream  from  th^ied  plate  of  the  machine. 

Such  ch.m.  are  employed  for  chain  pumps  for  household  purposes,  and  are 
furnished  so  cheaply,  that  pumps  constructed  with  them,  ancl  of^suffiJient  size 
for  ordinary  wells  are  furnished  complete  for  about  15  to  20cts,  a  foot 

Patents  have  likewise  been  granted  for  self-acting  fvu,\  gear,  for  drilling  and 
boring  machines  tor  a  m.thnd  of  punching  sheet  metal  as  it  passes  between 
rollers,  f^>r  a  machine  for  m..king  eyelets,  and  fbr  unprovemer.ts  in  the  ma- 
camery  l.,r  making  wrought-iron  car  wheels. 

A  machine  or  rather  a  series  of  machinc^or  making  four  sided  or  harness 
bucklc-s,  and  one  lor  shaping  the  circular  fti^ters  or  bu^rs,  whi.  h  are  So 
lo.  m  the  teet:,  of  small  gearing,  have  also  served  as  the  basis  of  patents 

I  wo  cr,,p  Higs,  one'  tor  hr^se,  and  the  other  for  small  metallic  pipe,*  have 
beenp.ented.  In  the  latter  device  the  pipes  are  cast  without  eitl^er 'flange 
or  socket  ;  a  ring  is  attached  to;  and  surrounds  one  of  the  pipes  at  a  shor! 
discance  fr^-m  ,ts  extreimty.  Over  the  end  of  this  pipe  and  projectin^r  be  ond 
,  with  Its  larger  end  abuttmg  ag:..nst  tl.e  before  nnmH  ring/is  .^l.j.ped  a  eeve 
of  set  r.ct.d  the  exterior  of  wh.eh  is  the  frustum  of  a  .  onr  ;  over  t h-s  sleeve  is 
adapted  nnnU.er  of  hard  metal  .losely  fitting  the  exteri.:  of  the  fi.mer^e 
I  he  emi  of  the  other  joint  of  pipe  is  now  inserted  into  the  rroiertin-  end  of 
t.^  SOU  me.     sleeve,  ur.t     .t   abut,  against    the  end  of  ,1.  tni  name/  oi^ 

w.  ru.  it    the  larger  end  thus  con)pr<.-ssmg  it  firmly  nu^ain^t    the  pcripherv,  and 
b«t\yccn  thojr^ints  of  the  })ipes.  ^      ^       .^^--^u 

This  roupimg  is^  che.iM,  <:uip!e,  secure,  and  easily  attached  and  detached 
Iwo   patents  have  hern  issue.!    for  improvements    in  lend   p.pe  mKchme.  • 
the  incveity  ,n  the  one  consisting  in  a  irethod  of  c-joli.icr  or  se'tin-  ti'e  lead^'n 
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the  cylinder  before  it  is  forced  tlirough  the  dies  ;  and  the  other  (lej)cnding  for 
its  palentabihty  upon  a  peculiar  shape  of  both  core  and  die.  Certain  minor 
improvements  in  the  process  for  making  copper  pipe  without  a  seam  have  also 
been  patented. 

In  the  subdivision  of  this  class,  under  whici  are  examined  applications  for 
patents  in  nail  and  screw  machinery,  many  patents  have  been  granted;  among 
which  are  two  for  cutting  the  tlirf  ads  of  wood  screws,  and  one  for  nicking 
the  blanks.  The  improvements  in  these  machines  wouhi  ajij)ear  trivial,  if  no: 
Talueless,  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  fact  that  apparently  slight  difTerences 
produce  important  changes  in  the  action  of  machines,  which  are  required  t(< 
perform  such  nice  and  accurate  work  as  these  execute.  To  those  who  have 
traced  step  by  step  the  improvements  in  such  machinery,  which  have  resulted 
in  the  production  of  the  tleep  liireaded,  highly  finish,  d  American  screw, 
which  has  taken  the  place  of  the  rough  imported  article,  but  little  if  an> 
superior  to  a  nail,  the  improvements  serving  as  the  basis  of  these  patents,  will 
present  themselves  as  important  imention^. 

The  nail  machines  present  no  very  impertant  changes  or  improvements. 
One  of  the  two  patented  machines,  fur  feeding  nail  plates  to  the  mi  nail  ma- 
chine, deserves  special  notice.  It  has  long  been  a  desideratum  to  c.mtrive 
some  apparatus  which  should  take  the  place  of  the  iiailor,  as  he  is  now  termed, 
who  feeds  into  the  jaws  of  the  machine,  tlie  heated  iron  plate,  lifting  it  up- 
wards, drawing  it  backwards,  turning  it  half  round,  and  advancing  it  agjiin, 
each  time  that  the  machine  makes  a  nail.  These  mechanics,  by  long  practice, 
become  so  expert  as  to  repeat  this  set  of  motions  300  times  every  min- 
ute. None  of  the  many  mechanical  feeders  that  have  been  contrived,  have 
answered  in  practice.  The  one  here  noticed,  carries  tlie  nail  plate  through 
all  the  motions  above  cited,  and  is  comparatively  simple;  as  far  as  can  be 
determined  by  examination,  it  appears  to  approach  much  nearer  to  the  dcsid- 
er.itum  than  those  which  ha\e  preceded  it;  whether  or  not  this  o}»inion  be  a 
correct  one,  practice  alone  can  dei  ;de. 

Several  locks  and  bolts,  sash  fasteners,  sash  stoppers,  door  sj)rings,  and 
other  apparatus  appertaininsj  to  the  closing,  opening  or  securing  ol  window-, 
daor:J,  blinds  and  shutters,  have  been  patented.  Among  the  former  is  a  very 
inerenious  bank  lock,  numerous  in  iis  purts,  but  n(»t  ronvplicated,  and  alTordinir, 
as  It  would  appear,  sure  protection  against  the  skill  of  the  pick-lock,  or  the 
destructive  force  of  crow  bars  or  gunpowder. 

Several  p:itents  have  been  issued  for  machines  for  cutting  and  bending  sheet 
metai.  f  jr  making  candle  moulds,  tin  tubing,  and  cylindrieal  or  conical  boxes. 
These  machines  present  many  features  of  no\elty^  important  when  the  great 
number  of  such  arti*  les  that  are  ann.ialiy  m.mutactured,  is  cimsidered,  and 
two  of  them  exhibit  decidedly  new  devices  fbr  bending  up  the  sides  of  cuj's, 
and  such  articles,  from  ih<'ir  bottoms. 

A  patent  has  been  irranted  n^r  a  machine  for  beveling:  the  surfaces  of  wayh- 
ers,  clinch-rings,  and  circular  nutallir  disks,  in  which  a  series  ot  small  rollers 
are  located  in,  and  project  from  the  inner  surlac  e  of  a  liub  or  drum,  with 
their  axes  nearly  parallel  to  the  axes  of  thi'  drum. 

Revolution  is  communicated  to  the  drum,  and  tije  small  rollers  act  in  .vi.c- 
ression  upon  the  surface  of  sucii  disks  as  may  be  presented  to  them,  a  revok- 
inir  motion  being  also  given  lo  the  disk,  iiy  this  arrangement,  the  (•(!>:«'»  '.f 
the  disk' are  ilrawn  out  nin\  }M'\elL'd,  ;i..  tiiey  would  be  by  dr:iwi:ig  blows  of  a 
hammer,  but  in  a  more  reticular  mrinnc-. 

A  m:i(Jiinc  \vh:<-h  t't.e  inve}ror  ('.;,[!. j,  ;)«!>-  .i.vv,.;'.,  w-;.  ■  jjxT.^'-dc  i;];i;iu:d   It^ 
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bor,  as  em-pl^yed  for  bea'in-  rrold  into  leaves,  lir.s  also  hccn  patented.  Tlie 
,t:'>l(l  in  sheets,  and  protects!  by  animal  membrane,  as  is  usual,  is  adjusted  in 
layo'-s  within  a  tVain(|v.-hich  is  supported  by  a  marble  slab.  A  trip-hammer, 
work-rd  by  machinery,  beats  upon  the  j)ilr/whifh,  in  its  enrlosing  frame,  is 
n.f.ved  hither  and  thither,  and  back  and  I'orth,  uiuh-r  the  hammer,  by  means 
(f  rams  an,d  lev»  rs.  | 

The  idea  is  not  a  "new  one;  machines  of  a  similar  character  haviuo-  been 
\onrr  since  employed  in  France.',  and  1  believe  abandoned.  TheclaimSj^there- 
torr.  re<^t  upon  the  particular  devices  employed  bv  the  inventors,  to  give  the 
M  quisite  motions  to  the  bundle  of  leaves. 

fl.mdles  which  are  adj:istable  to  many  auircr  shanks,  and  can  easily  be 
attached  to,  or  detached  from  them,- have  been  patented;  so  also  have  been 
improvements  in  machinery  Ibr  frrindintr  twisted  knives ;  devices  for  re^la- 
tMi^j  the  parallelism  of  vice  jaws  ;  modifications  of  the  sliding  wrench,  and  a 
machine  for  making  horse  shoes. 

stf:am  engines. 

Of  the  mntrivances  examiHeil  under  tiiis  head,  about  thirty  have  been  pa- 
tented. Comparatively  f.-w  applications  have  been  presentecl,  describing  im- 
provements in  rotary  enirincs,  and  none  of  them  have  been  patented. '  An 
arrangement  of  two  double  acting  cylinders,  connected  to  the  same  shaft, 
through  the  inter^^ntion  of  rock  shafts,  nrms,  and  connecting  rods,  located 
Witii  respect  to  each  other,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  has  some  claims  to  notice. 
The  result  of  the  arrangement  is  such,  thfit  the  main  or  driving  shaft,  makes 
IwOcomplete  revolutions  to  each  full  stroke  of  the  pistons,  and"  this,  without 
the  intervention  of  cog  wheels,  druips  and  belts,  or  the  other  usual  devices 
lor  changing  the  veli'city  of  rotary  motion.  The  .nffine  is  described,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  driving  of  *.crew  propellers,  and  is  intended  to  put  an  end  to  the 
iiojse,  and  obviate  the  various  other  inconvenienc.s  resulting  Irom  the  employ- 
nie;it  of  gearing,  or  its  equivalents,  on  ship  br,ard. 

noi/ers.—Fl\t!  patents  have  been  granted  ihr  improvements  in  boilers. 
Two  of  these  describe  modifications  of  that  form  f;i  boiler,  in  which  the  wa- 
t.  r  i'^  contained  inside  of  tubes,  and  the  tlame  acts  upon  their  outer  surface. 
The  outside  shell  of  either  of  them  may  be  matie  in  any  ot  the  usual  forms  ; 
s..  ;dvo  may  be  con-tiucted,  the  tire  b"\es  iwui  wa',<  r  h'-Vs,  from  the  former  of 
which,  towards  the  chimney,  extends  a  lar-,ro  r.Tu.no-uiar  tlue,  surrounded,  or 
nt'aily  so,  by  wa'e,"  spaces,  thr  upper  one  (,f  which  is,  as  usual,  in  connect'ion 
with,  the  steam  dome.  In  one  of  them  a  series  of  tubes  is  attached  to  the 
Av,!*cr  sp.ue  farthest  from  the  fire.  'Jhese  tubes  extend  along  the  flue,  rising 
sligluly  PS  ihey  advance,  until  they  reach  the  fire  iiox  t  theTe  they  are  beirt 
gr,. dually  upwards,  until  they  meet,  and  ar-  attar  hed  to  the  crown  s'heet.  In 
the- other,  the  tubes  are  attached  to  the  water  space,  and  proceed  from  it  in 
the  sain,,  manner,  l)ut  when  they  arrive  at  tiie  fup  [jox,  nre  connected  with  a 
depending  water  space  or  spaces,  which  hanj;  down  from  the  crown  sheet. 
The  former  depends  f#.r  its  novelty,  upon  romfiinihu:  in  one  boiler,  the  u-ater 
s)vn-es,  the  flue,  and  tiie  bent  tubes  peculiiiriv  lor;.ted.  The  latter  ujion  the 
p' .  '.diar  m-nner  in  \yhidi  the  tubes  in  the  tlue^re  connected  to  the  depending 
wa'cr  space.  The  former  has  the  advanUiov  that  the  tubes  are  not  liable  to 
be  oroken  by  expansion  or  contraction,  ihe  cin\c  ;irrin(^as  a  sprinn-;  the  lat- 
\>-r  ,,osses*;es  superior  facilities  for  rep. or  when  ;,nv  of  the  tubes  ha~ve  b^-come 
la;;  red.  Both  of  i|..m,  it  is  believed,  will  c.ii;sr."ihe  w.iter  to  circulate  laore 
'    :i:;>!etely  than    it    (i/>cs    w.  othe.-    boilers   :,['  \hr  sanie  species.      The  former 
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boiler  La-been  actually  employed  on  a  lecomotivc  ftted  for  burning  anthracite 
roal,  anrl  is  reported  to  have  fully  realized  the  rxpcctiitions  of  its  inventor; 
].;.sed  not  only  upon  the  features  above  described,  but  upon  other  and  minor 
;mnrovements,  upon  which  claims  are  gi.mtcd. 

Another  of  these  boilers  is  specially  adapted  to  the  use  of  locomotives, 
^vorking  heavy  grades,  r.nd  in  connection  with  it  arc  patenter  certain  improve- 
n^ents  in  the  engines. 

Several  devices  for  indicating  want  of  water,  for  rr^-isterin"-  the  action  of 
tJie  firemen,  etc.,  have  been  patented.  One  of  the-e  consists'^in  attachin'r  a 
r  MP  ot  telt  to  either  side  of  the  shell,  which  is  tightly  stretched  in  such  a 
in.iiner,^  j^'^^'.'  ^-'''1^  ^.^-  i"  contact  with  the  upper  sides  of  the  ordinary  return 
liucs.  To  this  rope  is  attached  a  rod  which  communicates  with  bejls,  cocks, 
.J^c.  When  the  wafer  faJIs  below  the  lop  of  the  Hnts^  the  ft  It  rope  parts  from' 
the  action  of  the  increased  heat,  the  rod  attached  to  it  is  free  to  be  dragged 
upwards  by  a  weicrht,  and  motion  is  thus  communicated  to  the  bells,  cocks, 
and  other  appendages,  which  at  the  same  time  uarn  tiie  engineer,  and  act  of 
tbemselve!^  to  avert  the  impending  danger. 

'I'wo  si)ark  arresters  have  been  patented,  and  also  an  ingenious  arrangement 
ot  inechanical  devices,  by  which  locomotive  engines  can  be  reversed,  and  the 
lead  changed  at  the  sam(>  time  ;  only  one  set  of  eccentrics  being  employed, 
and  the  change  being  efTected  by  the  movement  of  a  single  hand  Vner. 

Two  iniproveinents  in  the  surface  condenser  are  worthy  of  notice;  in  one  of 
tl.e^c  a  receiving  vessel  for  the  exhaust  steam  and  the  w;iter  resulting  from 
ihe  condensation  of  the  same,  k  combined  with  the  condenser  proper  in  such 
n;jr.:i(  r,  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  heat  contained  in  any  one  portion 
oJ  exhrust  steam,  is  absorbed  by  the  water  which  has  resulted  from  the  con- 
densation of  a  previous  portion  ol'tlic  same.  Hotter  water  is  thus  supplied  to 
the  boilers,  and  a  smaller  qu-.ntity  cl  fuel  is  required  to  evaporate  an  equal 
bulk  of  water. 

I'he   other   condenser   has   for   its   object,  to  relieve  the  tubes  in  which  the 
ste^iim  is  condcuH'd  from  pressure;   ilius  obviating  one  of  'he   great  practical 
dith.  ::!ties  it;,ident    lO  the  u<e   lA'  the  C'.uuienser,  Jaini'iarly  known   as  Hall's. 
!  I.ij  tubes  in  this  latter  condenser  c(  htain  exhaust  steam  and  water,  resullin"- 
ironi  lis  eondeii.sati(ui;  iheir  interior  surface  is   in   vacuo  r.r  nr-.tily  so  :   thei^- 
ext(  rioi'  is  surrounded  by  a  constantly  chairing  body  of  cold  water,  wliich 
pre-M.'s    upon   the  tubes,  lendinj.;  to  eoiapse  tlienu  wuh  a  tone  due  not  oidy  to 
the  atmospheric   pressure,  but   to   t.he  heiglit  of  the  cch....;,  ,.f  Huid.     These 
tid;es  ;,i.'  of  small  size,  and  their  coll. ciive  length  in  s..;:;e  sw.iii.'ers  is  more 
ilr.n  ,"  iiule;  tliere  .ire  eonseciuently  many  joints,  and  tliese  are  liable  to  be  Iiroken 
I'y^une  ,  <al  ex})ansioii  and  contraclio;;,  or'hy  the  straining  oi'  the  vessel.      When 
a   ic.ik  iururs,  the  cold    water  rushes  wit'i  great  force  (4)  tlie  interior  of  ihe 
tuoes,  ;uid   a   su.all   hak   is  sufficient   us  it  is  technicidly  torme<l,  to  di-f>wn  the 
M.i:.:.  .iser,  filling  the  tube:J   10  such  an  exltni  with  .w.^ter,  a,  to  forbid  access 
In  the  exnaust  steain,  and  rendering  the  condenser  useless.     To  obviate  this 
':i:t;c:!;ty,;ind  to  render  practicable  tJie  employment  (>f4hin  tulns,  this  patentee 
'  riuuiaied  the  idr.i  of  adin.ttini,'  the  water  to' tlie  outsiuerrf  the  tubes  in  -uch 
.1   m;<:ii.er,  that  m  one  o{  hi,^  arrangements  thev  should  be  exposed  on  their 
•  \terii;rs  to  ilu:  i.;e>sure  d'^c  to  liif   height  of  'he'waler  o,ih  ;  that  in  the  other 
arra.i.;e;nent.  the  i)ressure  on  botli  sides  of  the  tubes  should  be  exa.ily  equal, 
a.id  le.ikai^e  ;n  cou  :e\jucncc,  provluce  no  e\  il  whatever. 

I;i  this  last  arran:;e.«)ent,  tiie  ca>e  containing  the  tubes  is  air  tiu'ht  and  suf- 
licicn-]y  >trong  to  rcM^l  atmo.pLcri.  pressure;  cold  Wutcr  i.s  admillcd  to  the 
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top  of  it,  and  falls  in  a  continuous  shower  throufrh  a  perforated  plntc  upon  tli»' 
cluster  of  tubes,  cooliag  their  surfaces,  and  condensirif^the  steam  Mjithin  thera; 
as  it  collects  at  the  bottonn  it  f.iils  by  gravity  into  the  well  cf  a  pum©,  which 
latter  lifts  out  the  water.  Openings  arc  raailc  through  the  tubes,  connecting 
the  space  outside  witli  that  insicU-  of  them,  ao'l  tiius  an  absolute  uniformity  ot 
vacuum  in  the  two  spaces  is  maintained*  This  condenser  has  been  in  actual 
use  for  several  months;  report  speaks  higlily  of  its  performance,  and  it  is  stated 
that  it  is  as  little  liable  to  injury  as  the  ordinary  injection  condenser,  while  it 
at  the  same  time  returns  Jbaclc  to  the  boiler  the  steam  comlensed  and  unmixed 
with  salt  or  impure  water  as  is  the  case  in  Hall's  condenser. 

An  improvement  in  packing  for  pistons,  in  which  soft  and  liard  alloys  arc 
employed,  and  an  arrangement  by  which  the  inventor  believes,  that  in  high 
pressure  engines  a  portion  of  the  escaping  steam  maybe  returned  to  the  work- 
ing side  of  the  piston,  and  this  without  increased  pressure  on  the  other  side, 
have  also  been  patented;  so  likewise  havo  been  several  modifications  of  valves 
and  valve  gear,  antl  of  cut-offs,  as  applied  to  puppet-valves.  In  one  of  these 
latter,  the  toe  which  actuates  the  lifter  is  free  to  turn  on  the  rock  shaft  durinir 
<^ertnin  portions  of  the  stroke^  being  clutched  fast  to  it  at  the  proper  time  for 
raising  the  valve,  and  disconnected  when  it  is  necessary  to  drop  the  same,  by 
means  of  self-acting  machinery,  which  can  be  so  regulated,  as  to  permit  the 
ralvc  to  drop  at  any  required  time. 


NAVIGATION    AND    MARITIME    IMPLEMENTS. 

In  this  class,  some  six  and  twenty  patents  have  been  granted,  among  which 
is  one  for  a  peculiar  form  of  vessel,  scow  bottomed  with  keels  at  the  sides 
projecting  below  the  bottom,  and  below  the  water  line  at  both  bow  and  stern. 
By  such  a  form,  a  wedge  as  it  were  of  air  with  its  edge  toward  the  vessel  is 
enclosed  at  the  bow,  by  the  keel,  by  that  portion  of  the  bottom  whieh  projects 
over  the  water,  and  by  the  surface  of  the  water  itself.  As  the  vessel  is  forced 
onwards,  and  waves  strike  in  this  wedge  shaped  space,  ej^ch  one  in  its  turn 
forces  a  quantity  of  air  under  the  bottom,  and  below  the  surface  of  the  water; 
this  air  is  retained  in  contact  with  the  same  until  it  makes  its  way  out  astern, 
being  prevented  from  issuing  at  the  sides  by  the  keels  before  cited.  A  patent 
was  some  years  since  granted,  for  applying  air  to  the  bottom  of  vessels  :  thus, 
in  fact, .supporting  them  on  a  thin  layer  of  air,  and  alleviating  the  friction 
ari-ing  from  the  passage  of  water  along  the  outside  plankino:;  which  friction 
has  of  late  years  been  discovered  to  torm  an  important  element  among  the 
resistances  which  oppose  the  progress  of  vessels.  A  vessel  built  on  this  better 
plan  in  which  the  air  is  discharged  imder  the  bottom  by  powerful  pumps,  is 
now  in  actual  use  in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  and  with  tair  succes!«.  The 
patent  granted  the  present  yer.r,  has  been  pre  rated  as  an  improvement  on  this 
plan,  and  the  inventor  stales  that  his  peculi:;r  model  will  r-nable  him  to  dis- 
pense, not  only  with  the  pumps,  but  with  the  power  necessary  to  work  them. 

An'arrangcnient  of  two  flexible  bars  connected  to  each  other,  and  to  a  rigid 
bar  between  them  by  nie?ns  of  (  rnss  j)ieees,  whirh  are  free  to  slide  on  the 
rigid  bar,  antl  can  be  clumped  to  it  at  any  rnjuired  point,  has  been  patented 
'['he  whole  Jipparat;is  constitutes  a  rule,  the  outer  edges  of  which  c?.i\  be  made 
to  assume  many  diiTerent  curve^-.  Its  object  is  to  save  the  wood  and  labor 
emplo}t'd  in  making  the  patterns  or  moulds,  fVoni  which  timbers  for  vessels 
are  cut.  The  rub'  is  set  to  the  chalk  lines  on  the  liivincr  down  lloor,  and  the 
position  of  rue  irosspieic^  wi'di  rojjcct  to  the  rvr'v.i  bai'  is  noted  and  r.i.irkvd; 
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it  is  then  sot  to  the  lines  representing  another  timber,  ai,;i  o  on  for  any  con- 
renient  number.  The  rule  is  then  carried  to  the  yard,  re-sct  by  the  marks  ia 
its  previous  positions,  and  the  outline  of  its  edges  marked  en 'various  sticks 
of  timber.  '  * 

Patents  have  been  granted  for  various  improvements  upon  submerged  pro- 
j>ellers  ;  for  improvements  in  the  method  of  propelling  ves-^els  in  shallow- 
water,  by  means  of  setting  poles  acted  upon  by  mHchinery  ;  ibr  a  metljod  of 
arranging  and  operating  swinging  buckets  for  paddle  wheels  ;  and  for  an  im- 
proved apparatus  for  indicating  the  depth  of  water  in  ships'  holds.  Several 
improvements  in  the  gun  harpoon  have  been  jjatented,  some  of  which  promise 
to  produce  important  practical  results.  A  curious  piece  of  machinery  tor 
letrulating  the  trim  of  steamboats,  consisting  of  an  immense  rocker  running 
athwart  ship,  which  supjiorts  a  railway  on  which  a  chain  box  is  free  to  move, 
h,as  been  patented,  'i  he  machine  .ippears  to  merit  praise,  rather  from  its  in- 
genuity and  originality,  than  from  important  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  its 
employment. 

An  improv(>ment  in  the  truss  for  sust.iining  ships' yanls ;  another  in  the 
metliod  of  attaching  grummets  to  sails,  and  certain  moditic-ations  m  the  deep 
sea  diving  vessel,  have  been  protected  by  patents.  A  number  of  imj)ro\e- 
ments  in  that  <hiss  of  steering  apparatus,  in  which  ropes  imd  pullevs  are  dis- 
pensed with,  cogs,  screws,  shanks,  and  cranks  taking  their  p! ice,  have  been 
patented  ;  so  ulso  have  been  improvements  in  the  pumping  winillass,  and  an  im- 
proved method  of  carrying  shijis  over  tlie  bars  which  usually  obstrmt  the  mouths 
ot  the  livers  and  estuaries  of  cur  coast.  The  latter  proi^ess  consi-ts  in  sup- 
porting the  ship  by  an  apparatus  differing  from  the  ordinary  camels,  chiellv  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  provided  with  a  bow,  connecting  together  the  camels  located 
on  each  side  of  tlie  vessel,  which  not  only  renders  easier  the  passage  of  the 
machine  through  Uie  water,  but  prevents"  the  sea  from  dashing  between  the 
sides  of  the  vessel  and  the  camd,  causing  them  to  change  their  relative  loca- 
lism, and  strike  violently  ag.iinst  each  other  to  the  imminent  danger  of  both  th« 
▼osel  and  its  supporters.  ^    _, 

CIVIL   KNCilNEERING   AND   ARCHITEr'TlTIK. 

In  the  wide  range  ot  subjects  (xamincd  under  Uiis  head,  about    28  t^alenti; 
have  been  granted. 

Bridirrs.—Vt'rUin  impi»ovements  in  the  arrangement  of  arcli.^  ;u;d  t-nsion 
rods,  liie  tet :  vS  such  arches  re.sting  on  a  long  girder,  aiM  ab;.;t.n'r  iiirainst 
each  other,  while  the  feet  of  a  s«xond  series  of  ardies  rest  (.n  llic  ..-.uTe  girder, 
Ht  points  >eiticaily  beneath  the  crowns  of  the  first  set  of  ar(  ht  s,  ami  the  tension 
rods  extendinsj  from  the  arches  to  the  girder  in  lin.-s  radial  to  each  arch,  ha\e 
been  patented.  A  compound  arched  girder  in  which  the  arch  or  i)ow  has,  as 
IS  usual,  a  metallic  string  or  tension  lod,  which  rorj— .md  here  coni,ists  'th.' 
ni.velty— is  liot  attached  to  the  leet  of  the  arch,  but  is  earned  cntiiviv  over  the 
exterior  ol  the  same,  and  resting  upon,  but  not  fastened  to  its  pi; jphery,  has 
oeen  patented.  By  this  arrangement,  it  is  said  that  the  arch  is  prevent* d 
■tr..m  nsuig  at  any  one  point,  when  p.^essed  ]>\  a  lo)ad  unequally  distributed 
Tpi.n  1'.  ■  ^       • 

Several  excavators  have  been  i)atenlcd,  some  of  which  are  ingenious,  but 
pieseri!  no  stnkmg  nove!ties  ;  so  also  have  been  impmvemcnts  in  the  midi-KJ 
-■I  f..stenmg  and  lormnii;  the  frame  and  fillint^r  ,,{■  ^...j^  liou.^es;  iii;-i;ovcm.-Mts 
iQ    window  ..^h    and   shutters,  in    mauteJ   iutces,  ,anal  g;ites,  and'  Mump  cx- 
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A  process  for  forming  cmbinkments,  and  filling  depressions  in  the  earth's 
surface,  thpough  the  agency  of  strt  aras  of  water,  has  been  patented,  and  like- 
wise a  method  of  sinking  hollow  piles,  coffer  dams,  and  other  things  of  like 
character,  by  means  of  creating  a  vacuum  therein,  which  causes  the  sand, 
mud,  or  shingle  to  rise  within  them,  and  the  pdes  to  descend.  The  process 
IS  the  invention  of  a  foreigner,  was  patented  by  hire  in  England,  some  years 
siiicts  and  is  reported  to  have  be^n  eniployed  with  great  success  in  obtainino- 
fminlations  in  the  hard  sand  banks  found"  in  tlic  vicinity  of  the  coast  of  thai 
country. 

An  improvement  in  the  form  of  railroaTi  bars,  rendering  them  applicable, 
not  only  to  car  wheels,  but  at  tko  sanae  time,  to  the  use  of  those  of  ordinary 
carriages,  has  been  patented.  These  rails  are  well  fitted  for  being  laid  down 
in  streets,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  will  obviate  many,  if  not  all  the  diflScul- 
ties  that  have  hitherto  prevented  the  employment  of  rails  in  the  great  thorough- 
fares of  our  towns.  A  wrought  iron  railroad  chair,  the  merits  of  which 
consist  ia  the  cheapness  with  which  it  can  be  manufactured,  and  in  the  iro» 
being  bent  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  injure  its  strength,  has  been  patented ; 
and  with  certain  improvements  on  the  method  of  making  cornic»s,  and  in  the 
arrangement  of  inverted  arches  in  bridge  trusses,  completes  the  list  of  such 
inventions  as  have  been  patented  in  tht  class  under  discussion. 

I 

FIRE  ARMS,  IMPLEMENTS  OF  WAR,  &c. 

Similar  causes  to  those  which  led  to  a  diminution  of  the  numbers  of  die 
gold  washers,  presented  to  this  oftice  for  examination,  have  acted  upon  the 
minds  of  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  or  improvement  of  fire  arms,  and 
but  fifteen  patents  have  been  granled  during  the  past  year  in  this  class.  Tw« 
of  tJle!^e  are  for  improvements  \b  the  sliding  piston  breech  gun,  one  of  them 
being  for  n  method  of  moving  and  holding  the  pi^n,  and  the  other  for  cer- 
tain apparatus  for  preventing  accidental  explosion  of  the  charge,  while  the 
operation  of  loading  is  proceeding. 

Several  patents  have  betn  granted  for  mollifications  of  those  arms  familiar- 
ly known  as  Cochrane's  and  Colt's. 

Two  of  the  latter  have  been  is>i»(l  to  the  oriirinid  inventor,  one  «f  them 
being  for  certain  improvements  in  the  form  of  the  locking  notches  of  the  re- 
Tolving  breech,  which  prevents  any  one  chamber  of  the  same  form  l>eing 
thrown  past  the  axial  lin"  oi"  the  barrel,  and  for  arrangements  renderintJ-  it  ira- 
possiblf  for  the  charge  to  ex})lode  when  the  pistol  receives  a  violent*  fall  or 
jar.  The  other  consists  in  pennitting  the  spindle  on  which  the  cylinder  re- 
volves to  pass  only  partially  through  the  hole  in  the  latter,  and  in  closing  up 
that  end  of  the  same,  which  is  nearest  to  the  barrel.  The  improvements 
claimed  under  both  patents,  will  remedy  certain  defects  of  the  pistol,  as  at 
preserit  manufactured,  and  the  one  last  noticed  is  believed  to  be  especially  im- 
portant, as  it  prevei^ts  all  saioke,  dirt,  small  pieces  of  lead,  &c.,  from  entering- 
between  the  spindle  and  the  cylmder,  and  obstructing,  if  not  entirely  prevent^ 
ing  its  revolution. 

Patents  hnve  been  granted  for  sereral  iiiiprovom»^nts  in  that  class  of  locks 
in  which  the  hammer  is  raided  and  disrhargod  bv  th"  same  triir'n'r.  One  of 
these  is  based  upon  such  an  arrnngi^ment  of  tiic  jtarts,  that  one~{niII  cocks  the 
lock,  and  leave^  all  the  pa.ts  held  in  |Kjsition,  a>  is  i;n  OKiin:',-y  lock  whwj 
cockfMJ  ;  a  serond  pull  of  the  s.une  trigger,  bit  i.yjuu-mg  ru-jrh  Il'ss  force,  wiii 
then  liischargo  the  piece.      Two   advimtagei   result  from   thi:>  arraijgeiueUt^ 
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when  applied  to  fire  arms  with  revolving   barrels  ;  one  hein-  that  the  ar-n  1. 
not  thrown  out  of  the  hue  of  aim  by  the  violent  pull  on  theV  'o  .    „  ?,  I  .c 

tt  b  U  haf  onV:  !l  '  °''r  '^V  ^"  ff"^  '^  ''  ^"^  ^^^-^  '^  -  dfeha;;^,  and 
the  bal   has  onl>  the  Motion  d.nwd  from  the  exp!,,,ive  force  o{  the  uowder 

uit^  uiiiiLj,  ds  IS  usuajjv  the  c■a^e 

Improvements  h,  the  method  of  revolving  the  travelling  hammer  noticed  in 
la  t  yenr  s  report;  in  the  meti.od  of  forging  rifle  barrel.,  L\  in  t  e  ap  ar-^us 
for  gtvmg  increa^ng  twi.t  to  the  grooves  m  the  s.mc,  have  b  en         S 

rht^'f^'T'""   ^°^^^;"^^'«"   ^^"J   arrangeiueni  of  the  two  weP  km^   ma- 
chmes  for  formmg  and  charging  percussTon  raps,  ha>    been  nature      1^0 
a)nnect,on  therewith,  certain  unprovement.  in  tlH'feedin.'anrear;  in:/-! 
ratus  appertaining  to  the  same  machines,     hy  these  iio';ro  t^m 'n^^^^ 
js^ied  and  charged,  are  delivered  from  the  machine,  whi       s  ™; !  i^^ 
MMth  the  copper  m  sheets,  and  with  percussion  powder.     No  pre^Jiou         t^^. 
•f  the  sheet  is  required,  no  sorting  of  the  cops  Vevious  to  char^^n^Mh  m  ^ 


GENERAL    MISCELLANEOUS. 

,    In  tliis  class  only  five  patents  have  been  granted,  and  these  are  biscd  unon 
improvements  in  traps    in  apparatus  for  harvesting  ice,  and  upon  e..  a      Z2 
ifications  of  machines  for  removing  the  contents  Sf  si  iks  and   n  iWes      0  L 
of  the  former  IS  based  upon  a   eurious   arrangement    of  mirrors' by    tv'hichi^ 
eflected  to  the  entering  rat,  not  only  his  own  image,  but  tho'se  of    h    "a 
already  caught,  and  all  of  them  in  sueh  a  position  that  Uiev  iWMe'r  to    w     f' 
b"i:t^-^'^"  ?7^  secure  the  bau.  TheV^estion  XJl;;?  ;^^^iV L    .      d 
by    he  passions  of  larger  annuals,  and  are  urged  by  rivalry  or  emulation       us 
bed  termmedby  those  more  skilled  in  natural  history  than  my.elf      If     '' 
decide  in  the  affirmative,  tl.e  tr.p  here  notieed  will  be  as  proJucti  e  a    o      e 
of  danger  to  the  rat<,  as  it  has  been  of  amusement  to  those   to  wo:e'.*n 
t.on  has  been  brought  the  certainly  very  new  and  odd  idea  of  L       ■  U'     " 
rhi.  descriptioiLcioses  my  annual  brief  enumeraiio,,  of  macVires  Vmrui 
tus,  processes,  and  articles  ])atented  durin-the  vear  n-st  •    'm      ,         T 
I  must  remark,  as  heretofble,  that  a  Adl  ^nd  ^,.^;:^li;:^     / -^  :;;;:;:^ 
thus  pa  ented,  would  be  of  use,  not  only  to  the  inv  ntor,  but  to  tl  e    ffic  e      J 
Uie  public,  and  express  fl.e  licrpe  that  in  future  we  may  e'ither  ha  e   our^ri^ 
a  sufficiency  of  time  te  make  the  same,  er  that  the  preparation  of  such   iworik 
may  be  conhded  to  some  competent  officer. 

AH  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted 

HENRY  13.  KENVVirK, 
Hon.  Thokas  Eweauk,  Examiner. 

I  CbmirUssiona  of  Patcnh. 
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Sir  : — In  accordance  with  your  ins.;! actions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a 
rr-port  of  the  history  and  present  condition  lif,  the  business  of  the  office  com- 
mitted to  my  charpre  (hirinc(  t]ie  past  year. 

In  my  report  for  the  year  1819,  I  gave  as  the  nu-mber  of  cases  received  at 
::y  desk,  during  the  year,  4»)3.  Hesides  thi  >e,  there  were  upon  my  desk  180 
uses,  the  arrears  of  1^18.     All  of  these  \vi  re  acted  on  during  the  year  1849  ; 


so  that  at  the  commencement  of  1850,  I  had  no  ca.-es  upon  my  desk  that  had 
not  been  examined.  During  the  year  1850,  tlure  have  been  received  at  my 
desk  MO  cases,  only  497  oV  which,  have  been  disposed  of,  leaving  on  hand 
42  applications  unexamined.  It  mii,dit  seem  lingular  without  explanations, 
that  643  applications  should  have  lu  en  examined  by  me  in  1849,  and  only 
497  in  1850;  and  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  give  this  explanation,  because  it 
illustrates  an  important  principle.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  honorable 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1849,  expressed  great 
anxiety  that  the  arrears  of  cases  on  the  desks  of  liie  examiners  should  be  dis- 
posed of,  if  possible,  at  the  close  of  the  ye.ir.  To  me-t  this  desire,  an  unusual 
amount  of  labor,  both  mental  and  pll)^i(  al.  wa^  accf)inplished  by  ail  the  exami- 
ners on  the  work  before  them,  and  most  of  them  brought  up  the  business  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  so  that  theie  \<(irv  but  tew  case^  in  arrears.  The  busi- 
ness of  my  own  de^k  was  reported  as  finiNht-d  up  to  18.50.  But  as  it  gener- 
ally happens  in  work  done  hastily,  so  i^  was  lierr.  Much  of  the  business  had 
to  be  reviewed  and  re-ex..mined,  and  the  ( orrLspondence  growing  out  of  it, 
and  the  delays  resulting  from  it,  shown!  conchisively  that  hasty  examinatiens 
of  applicatic^ns  for  patents,  like  hasty  legislation,  are  productive  of  great  evilg 
and  •f  little'  or  no  goofl.  For  thes(;  n  a.^ons  I  have  examined  fewer  cases  in 
1850,  than  I  did  in  1?^49.  l^ut  I  have  the  Lnatifieation  of  feeling  and  of  know- 
ing that  the  work  has  been  done  on  a  more  solid  and  broader  foundation. 

There  will  be  fewer  cases  calling  I't  ;c-e\.u;Hnation  in  the  coming  year, 
liian  there  have  been  in  that  which  is  j);;-;.  'I'his  remark  made  of  my  own 
de.>k,  it  is  believed,  applies  equally  to  the  de^ks  of  the  other  examiners:  show- 
ing as  it  is  believed  it  does,  that  the  business  (u"  examining  patents  was  never 
done  better  tlian  at  the  present  time  I 

The  classes  exclusi\ely  un(!<r  my  cliarge  :it  t.he  present  time,  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  Agricuhure;  2.  Chemistiy ;  ii.  household  Furniture-,  4.  Wearing  Ap- 
parel ;  5.  Leather. 

This  last  I  also  examincil  until  April  1850,  when  that  class  was  transferred 
to  Dr.  Page  ;  consequently  all  ol'  the  cases  in  this  cla^s  acted  on  previous  to 
the  transfer  will  be  reported  by  me. 

The  class  of  floriculture,  embraces  all  the  in>lruments  a^ed  in  cultivatinir 
the  ground,  and  in  collecting  and  prepanuir  :ts  products. 

Chemistry,  embraces  cliemical  processe  ,  apparatus  for  processes,  and  com- 
positions of  matter. 

Household  FurnUure,  inclu'! 's  iriachin'-v  ;ind  implements  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. 

Ijcnthrr,  embrices  ail  operations  in  tanning  and  dressing  leather,  with  the 
tools  and  ma^Mines  u^ed  for  su<  h  purposts;  al-o  the  man>ifacture  of  leather 
into  boot's,  shoes,  saddles,  and  harness,  ^nd  all  "ther  articles,  usually  made  of 
le-ather.  - 
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mar^V  >;«tW,  al5o  embraces  articles  for  the  toilet,  wiih  the  constructioa 
r.  thp  implements  and  mathu^es  used  for  their  raanuf.i,  fure 

As  before  .^ated,  497  eases  have  been  examined  out  ot  the  cas.>s  referre<l  ta 
jne  durmg  the  past  year,  besi<Jes  which,  a  large  amount  ol   pendmg  apphck- 

Withdrawn,  or  are  stdl  pend.ng.  Jt  .s,  therefore,  scarcely  pos:dbie  to  give 
^ven  a  clue  to  the  amount  of  work  done  on  pending  aophcations.  The  num- 
ber ol  actions  at  my  desk  durmg  the  vear,  on  new  and  ol.l  ,-><'■<  ^till  pending 
IS  mop^  than  a  thou^iand.  In  exact  number  it  is  1029.  \,;v.  ort  cf  the  JOM 
.cl.ons  recorded  on  my  books,  240  were  examinations  wueu-  i.e  cases  were 
oidered  to  issue,  .31.^  were  l.rst  rejections,  90  were  second  ...  ,1,:,.]  rejection^ 
I  he  remaining  actions,  being  375,  are  on  ca.ses  that  have  been  withdrawn  or 
are  still  pendmg.  ' 

0|-  Iho  ajmlioations  wJiich  liavr  be™  qrJ.Tccl  to  l«.,o,  iM-.-.K  nttents  7 
re-issu..s,  -2  extensions,  ami  1  wl.lkional  improvement.  ' 

ChararleroJ  llie  Inmitiiins  ns  compand  u-iih  these  of  I?f9,— It  is  a  lict 
worthy  0.  ren,a,L-  that  the  progress  of  ,„.enlion  a,»o4„  mankind  is  b,-  „, 
means  >,n,form.  .Vlrteltmes  ,i  new  f„l,|  of  invention  i.  opened  and  a  .^Tb^ 
of  .mentor.,  swarm  about  ,t  to  develop  the  hidden  trea.M,  ...  This  prb.c"^ 
.s  dh.strated  ,n  . he  nutlti.ude  o,'  inventions  that  followed  the  eotton'^  ,h' 
steam  enpme,  and  the  cleetne  teleRraplt.  And  the  same  pri„ei,,le  is  oa  r  ed 
o,i.  ,n  al   lite  snjaller  details  of  the  appluation  of  seienee  to'tl,,..  nieful  arts 

w.t ,  '  ?;"'.'■?  1    "T  r  "  ',7      '  T^  ''■'■"  '""'^"'  '"^"■""'"^'.  -nd  '^  oon.truc.ed 

d,o  h  of   he    '  ~      u""  '■■"  '"I"''™™'.  ^"  "■-  t"  vary  the  width  o/  th. 

ir'^ltr  ,!  '"•■'•"''"■  ^''\'''  '"»)■  '«■  'I'-ired.     .\f,er  the  difie.en.  devic. 

as  to  tuin  or,  the  standard  as  a  p.vot,  and  the  enrl  attaehed  to  the  handles  by 
mean    ot  a  hor:zor,t,-,l  ora.luated  arc  for  ,arvin,r  ,l,e  ,vi.!,h  of  th-.  furrow    and 

ICO.S  h,r  acc-mphshKi-  th.s  resalt  seemed  to  be  evhausl.  d,  l!.e  roar  end  of  L 
M-am  was  oK.de  tl.  ■  j  ,vot  or  centre  of  motion.  .,,.1  ,!„.  |„.  ,„  e,K  'd  ,„  v"bral! 
o   he  r.n^l,    or  f,  the  left,  „„  U,e  sta,.d.r,l,  b»    means  „1  a  slut  in  .!  e  be  ,n  rf 

sufhcer,,    ,„,,,  , I„„!  „|  ,|„.  motion.    -..X    .,,Ur:.l   n.oti,.     of  ,he  beam 

Ihron.h  whteh  the  standard  passes  is  accompl,.sj.,.d  n,  ,.,■  .,,».■  •„  ,er  d  w  -v  &c 
.     Uur.nff  the  year   1SJ9,  several   patents  Lmon^.  n,v  rl.sses  ,"n  • ,         .^vfnd 
unport.nt  nel.ls  ,„  nucn.ion,  whi.h  were  notiee.lin  mv  r,  po^      ,   I    ,  v^^ 

se^'d  im;™™:.':."''"'' '""''"'"'""  =""  ''"'"•^•- 1-'  '■'  "-■  I'^s- = of 

In  nviewinK  the  several  classes  of  my  work  for  the  ve,,r  18.^0   nn,l  com 
partng:  the  tntenttons  with  ,ho,e  of  .849,  'l  fin.l  a  greatet^  n-,i(V.n  Iv  ,h  ^WM 
an.  c  pa  ,.,1      Agr.n,  t«re,  which  embraces  nearly  h-.lf  of  the  case,  present 
at  m^v^desk,  HKlMded  ,n   1.K19,  117  i,ss„es,  and  ?he  same  nmnWr  w'ril","! 

..Is;^  if  rt;  I:-!  tr::^:^'^'-  —^ •■  ^' "- 

AoRinrLTirRK.— Caves  patented  in  *  '  .0,0 

I  hum  and  Butterworkers  ?*   ' 

Ploughs     .  .  ' J^> 

Cultivators     .  *• ^"^ 

Seed  Planters     .         .    ' ^ 


22 


J  850. 

13 

13 

2 

27 
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Rakes  .... 

Harvesting  Mdciiines 
Thrashing  and  Grain  Separators 
Hullers  and  Smut  Machines 
Winnowing  Machines     . 
Corn  Sheliers     . 
9traw  Cutters 
Bee  Hives 
Miscellaneous 


Patents  granted 

Boots  and  Shoes    . 
Tanning  and  Finishing  Leather 
Saddles  and  Harness 
Miscellaneous    . 


Household  Furniture. 
Washing  Machines 
Cutters  of  Meat  and  Vegetables  . 
Bedsteads  and  Fastenings 
Tables  and  Chairs 
Miscellaneous,  including  Refrigerators 

I 


Cases  patented  in  1849, 
.         .  4 

.    15 
9 

•     8 

9 

7 
.  .  .  •        ' 

5 

.     ^     5 

.-        .         .  4 


Chemistry. 
Leather.* 


117 

44 

7 
5 
9 
0 

21 


Wearing  Apparel. 


Patents  granted 


Total  No.  of  patents,  re-issues,  and  additional  improvements 


j; 


Extensions 


246 


Class   1.— AGRICULTURE. 


1850 
6 
15 
5 
8 
5 
3 
10 
3 
7 

117 

53 

0 
3 
6 

5 

14 


6 

3 

7 

4 

19 

13 

13 

3 

10 

20 

&5 

43 

9 

11 

246 

238 

240 


Havin£(  stated  the  number  of  patents  granted  in  the  several  classes  referred 
to  me,  foli  )wing  the  practice  of  the  olice  Tor  the  last  ten  years,  I  should  pro- 
ceed to  notice  the^  most  important  inventions  that  have  been  examined  at  ray 
desk  during  the  past  year.  Commencing  with  the  minor  divisions  of  agricul- 
ture, I  shall  first  notice 

C/mrru-.— Of  the  13  patents  granted,  very  liule  cm  hv  .lia  oi  the  merit  of 
the  inventions  which  they  set  forth.  Thev  ;-re  n.l  tuiiiled  to  any  special 
notice,  except  to  say,  they  are  detailed  variations  In  tlic  modes  of  agitating 
fluids.  I  shall  notice  two  of  these.  The  first  i>  wl.  it  is  called  an  atmos- 
pheric chum,  consisting  of  an  upright  cyliiuler  with  a  rol.i:y  dasher,  which 
gives  to  the  crci^m  a  rapid  rotary  current,  causing  a  <  wrrdit  (,f  ;iir  t-o  be  drawn 
down  throtgh  a  series  of  vertical  pipes  bent  at  the  hi\unu  at  right  angles,  and 

•  ?^i  th?  rfmaiuiiig  pMeiita  iJi  C\^  clai-s,  see  Tagp'*  R  p'.'rt. 
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lA  the  direction  of  the  current  of  liquid  put  in  motion  by  the  rotation  of  ^.he 
dasher.  Claims  the  combination  of  tbe  dasher  and  the  tubes,  for  di<^chare:inff 
air  beneath  the  surface  of  the  cream.  ^ 

Another  patent  was  granted  for  an  atmospheric  churn,  consistij-.g  of  two 
vertical  cylinders,  and  an  intermediate  air  chamber  communicating  wiiii  the 
cylinders  by  a  grated  opening  or  passage— the  two  cylinders  are  supphed 
each  with  a  plunger,  and  the  plungers  are  moved  from  the  ends  of  a  woiking 
beam  not  unlike  the  pistons  or  plungers  oi"  a  fire  engine.  The  effect  j.roduced 
IS  the  agitiition  of  the  cream  by  forcing  it  alternately  from  o-^e  cylinder  into 
the  air  chamber,  and  thence  info  Uie  other  cylinder  anrl  then  back  a-rain  by 
reversing  the  motion  of  the  working  beam.  °      ' 

P/oi^A^.— Thirteen  patents  have  been  granted  on  this  di\ision  oi  aoricul- 
ture.  Three  of  these  for  impiovements  in  the  plough  clevis,  three  fur  devices 
for  cleaning  the  various  mailers  that  are  liable  to  adhere  to  plocdis  as  grass 
•and  stubble  ;  two  gang  ploughs,  two  Jiill  side  ploughs,  one  subsoil,  one  coulter 
fastening,  and  one  spring  beam  plough.  Ni-ne  of  these  patents,  except  per- 
haps the  last,  requires  any  remarks— the  subject  having  been  so  nearly  ex- 
hausted, that  '.here  rs  Iitde  room  for  invention.  The  construction  of  a  ploxi^ 
beam,  SO  as  to  render  it  flexible,  is  believed  to  be  a  new  device,  and  on  the 
ground  of  obtaining  tbe  result  of  avoiding  the  breaking  of  the  plou'rh  when 
strikmg  a  fast  rock  or  stump  by  the  spring  of  the  beam,  tlie  patent  was 
granted.  * 

iJultivators.—Tvio  patents  have  been  granted  under  this  division,  neither 
ot  which  seems  to  present  any  remarkable  novelty  worthy  of  notice. 

Seed  P/an/ers.— Twenty,seven  patents  have  been  granted,  most  of  which 
are  for  minor  points  of  novelty,  and  require  no  notice  from  tlie  examiner. 
Ihe  following  may  receive  a  passing  notice. 

A  patent  was  granted  for  a  seed  plantins;  harroxc.  In  this  the  gist  of  the 
invention  lies  in  the  device  for  receiving  ai^d  transmitting,  or  distributing  the 
seed.  It  IS  so  constructed,  that  the  reciprocating,  semi-rotating,  horizontal 
seeding  disk,  takes  the  seed  from  the  hopper  above  it  into  its  seed  measuring 
cups,  m  which  cups  the  seed  is  carried  around  on  the  surface  of  the  underlying 
plate,  until  It  is  brought  over  a  hole  in  the  said  under  plate  through  which  it 
falls  into  the  furrow.  The  patentee  claims  the  devices  for  moving  the  seed 
disk  m  combination  with  the  disk  itself. 

A  patent  was  granted  for  the  construction  of  a  drill  tooth,  so  that  when  it 
should  meet  with  a  fast  rock  or  stump, or  other  fixed  obstruction,  h  might  dis- 
engage itself  without  the  danger  of  being  broken.  Devices  for  accomplish- 
ing this  result  are  rather  common  within  the  la»t  year  or  two.  The  tooth  in 
this  case,  IS  so  made  as  to  Ve  hung  by  a  pivot  at  its  top,  and  to  be  grasped 
at  Its  front  and  midule  part  by  the  lips  of  a  pair  of  tongs,  the  jaws  of  which 
project  horizontally  backwards,  and  hold  die  tooth  wiLh  suOScient  force  to  re- 
sist the  action  ofordmary  soils;  but  if  the  drill  tooth  niects  with  any  fast  ob- 
struction, it  pulls  awayfi-om  the  grip  of  the  tongs,  aiid  swings  back  on  its 
pivot,  and  when  it  has  past  the  obstruction,  may  be  pressed  between  the  jaws 
•t  the  tongs  by  the  attendant. 

A  patent  was  also  granted  (or  ^  planting  cylinder,  in  which  the  invention 
consists  in  the  device  for  varying  the  size  of  the  seed  cavities  in  its  periphery. 
Ibis  is  done  by  means  of  an  arrangement  of  radial  bars  or  rods  hke  the 
spokes  of  wheels  running  towards  the  peripherv,  and  extending  into  Uie 
bo  toms  of  the  seed  cavities,  and  thus  filling  them  up  in  whole  or  in  part 
only.     Ihe  radial  arms  or  rods  are  moved  in  mortised  grooves  outward  and 
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in-ward.  by  means  of  cam'^  workinfr  in  screw  thread  depressions.    The  cyliodtt 
being  composed  of  two  short  cylinders  or  disks  on  the  same  sljaft,  one  having 
the  cams  and  the  other  the  screw  thread'  depressions,  so  ihat   by  rotatin^r  \he 
inner  faces  of  the  disks  upon  each  oUier,  the  radial  arms  are  pdvanced  or  re 
tarded,  so  as  to  vary  the  size  of  the  cavilies  in  the  serdinj':  rollers. 

A  patent  wai«  ^aWed  for  a  seed  dhtnhufimr  apparaius,  in  which  the  inven- 
tion consists  in  the  use  of  cogs  of  wheels  having  their  peripheries  pass  through 
the  hopper  of  a  seed  planter,  and  each  cog  takes  up  and  eariies  over  a  small 
quantity  of  seed  and  deposits  it  in  the  seed  drills;  th^-re  being  one  drdl  tooth 
for  each  cog  wheel. 

Another  patent  was  granted,  the  gist  of  which  consists  in  the  arrangement 
and  in  the  working  of  the  seed  valves  in  the  bottom  of  the  hopper,  m  combi- 
nation within  one  of  the  sides  of  the  hopper,  so  made  auto  slide  up  ami  down, 
and  thus  vary  the  capacity  of  ihe  seed  mear.uring  space,  contained  betv/een  the 
upper  and  lower  slide  valves,  by  causing  the  valves  to  recede  from  or  approxi- 
mate towards  each  'other.  Jn  sowinjr  seed,  the  two  series  ot  valves  move 
alternately,  the  upper  beipg  opened  first,  lets  down  its  charge  upon  the  lower 
one,  while  the  latter  is  yet  sliut,  and  as  soon  ns  the  upper  one  is  closed,  the 
lower  one  is  opened,  and  the  seed  falls  into  the  furrow.  The  upper  and  lower 
valves,  each  is  worked  by  a  separate  set  of  cams  on  the  driving  axle. 

Cart  for  Spreading  Manure.— \  patent  was  granted  for  this  apparatus, 
consisting  of  the  sides  and  ends  of  a  manure  carl-body  on  a  pair  of  wheels, 
on  the  axle  of  which  the  body  is  capable  of  being  slided  rearwnrd,  or  run  back 
on  rollers  for  the  purpose  of  the  ilischarge  of  its  contents.  The  bottom  part  of 
the  said  cart-body  or  box  is  made  to  consist  of  an  endless  apron  on  a  series 
of  rollers,  tlic  forward  end  of  the  apron  is  made  fast  to  the  forward  end  of  the 
box,  while  the  near  end  of  the  apron  winds  up  on  a  roller  situate  underneath 
and'near  the  rear  end  of  the  cart.  It  discharges  the  contents  as  the  body  of 
the  cart  moves  or  slides  backward.  The  inanu.e  is  spread  by  windmg  up 
the  rear  end  of  the  apron  on  the  under  roller,  which  process  hrw^i  the  con- 
tents slowly  backward,  and  distributes  them  bro:\fl  cast  or  otherwise  at  the 

rear  of  the  cart  body.  '  |  .      c 

i/an)<rf«r5.— Under  this  division,  fifteen  pat.-nts  have    been    granttni.      hot 

the  last  two  years  much  att*  nticn  has  been  given  to  this  class  of  agricultural 
machines.  At  first,  they  were  confined  to  the  cutting  of  grain  chieHy,  then  to 
grain  and  grass,  and  noW  they  have  been  extended  to  almost  every  herbaceous 
growth  of  the  soil.  Thus  we  have  grain  and  ;;rass  harvesters,  corn  harsesters, 
cornstalk  harvesters,  cotton  harvesters,  cotton  stalk  harvesters,  cloverhead 
harvesters,  hemp  harvesters^  &c.  I  shall  notice  several  of  these,  as  they  pre- 
sent something  of  interest  to  prairie  farmers,  especially. 

Th^  first  machine  which  I  shall  mention  in  this  class,  is  a  machine  to  har- 
vest cotton  stalks  in  the  field.  It  is  a  machine  having  two  horizontal  shafts, 
running  from  side  to  side.  The  upper  p.n'i  f.rAvard  one  has  radial  knives  or 
beaters,  which  rotate  rapidly,  and  beat  dov.ii  the  stalks,  whde  the  rear  shaft  is 
supplied  with  radial  longitudinal  knife  r-'n^es  .xtendir.g  from  side  to  side,  and 
as  the  blades  come  down  thov  chnp  the  s',;.lk>  i;>.  i)ier(^. 

The  second  machine  noticed  under'this  division,  is  a  grnin  and  grass  har- 
vester, presenting:  two  principal  points  of  invention.  First  ;  the  cutters, 
which  consist  of^wo  horizontal  saw  hJades,  lyinc;  Hat  upcn  each  other,  with 
the  teeth  looking  forwards,  and  vibrating  upon  each  other  as  the  face  of  the 
saws  is  pushed  forward  against  the  standing  grass.  The  peculiarity  of  these 
teeth  consists  in  their  being  made  cohcave  on  their  inner  faces,  .so  that  when 
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tka>-  slide  past  each  othe-   m..  .  ,  ^^  ' 

*»«,  to  some  extent  self\\,  r    '  '"^-''^-^'-at   on  tho   sci.s  ,-.' ,    •     •   ■ 

The  third  machine  of  th-s  di  m  .o  '''^  ^'^^°^'^  '^  "P^'n  the  V  n  n"i"  " 


ill-' :^r,z:,ZX7::Sr ''"''••' "."  ri;::  :':";:,.■';■--;'■ 

of  a  revolutio,,,  and  J,,,osh   hetl"""''^"'"'-'/'^^  "  r-f-™.  :,  ",,V.  f  „°(  . 
«Offlp.-Lrtracnt  o!'  th,.  cylinder  kh  T'  "■"'•'■•'■'1  ii'r  n  I  ;i,,.||..  v-.  1    ,V     ' -" 

Ci".', i'^ii"' •;; » "' »"w 7, ".,  2  3?',=  ■"'""■ ' 


'•'U, 


^o».  Now ,,,,,,  „^„; ';r , ;',.r;''".  ■':■'!  pi.-"sn.  i,  i„  a'  ■;•;;:„;,'•.:; ,f 
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ed  by  the  inventor  Uat  the  ,"'''^^'"^^  *'"  .^^^^  ^y  suitable  contrivances,  and 
cuttiW  bWes,  =re  ^"PP°«,f'^;3'Xblcnes^for  supporting  it  and  ™ta- 
the  ring,  «ith  .ts  cutters,  has  ?^^f".^"j''''^^'i,h  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  here, 
ling  it  as  the  carnage  -ovi^  f"™^^;  f^^^  ^^■,  division  is  regarded  worthj 
Ws«  R»fc».-Only  one  apFt>ratus  """'  ^^j 

of  special  notice,  although  s.x  f^l'fJ^XinetrUding  grain.     The  fram* 
This  invention  is  J«=^™""»'^'' "  "^t"'   harvester,  so  constructed  that 
of  it  resembles  the  platform  °f  ="°r^3  SoVr,  and  passing  across  the 
curved  rake  teeth,  l'r'J"''"Vr:^  ,  '  Hhe  om  osi.e  lide,  'here  it  is  brought 
same  from  side  t<.  s.Jc  oollert '»''  !^»"'  """'^f ',,th  the  grain  is  pressed,  and 
Tgainst  a  crved  arm,  bet.^en  «';;^.^  ,'™;,™,>es  .hrougli  the  floor  from  be- 
Jthe  same   moment  r^'d.e  bundle   while  a,  the  sLe  time,  the  curved 
hind,  to  support  that  hal    ol  ^^  ^^""j';^^^     backward  through  the  floor  and 
^^1  LHTe^oll^^sT.:*":  oV  the  platform,  or  to  the  startmg  place, 
for  a  new  charge.  ,.v,.V.lned  ^vitllOut  a   drawing.     The  only  part 

J^«  X'n^d^  ^ith  *f  .rL:,  is  to  tie  the  band  for  each  bundle 

t«o  thrashing  machmes  -^ '^J^'^'^'J^h^P:  "'Tlhall  fotice  only  one  of  these, 

,    for  carrying  away  the  straw  ^f'"  *  'f  l^fj^  ;,  constructed  in  short  secfons 

namely  a  U.rash.ng  cylmder.     '"''%'^>''"^,"„,.„  ^  ,m  cylinder,  and  made 

•      „,  rings,  in  such  ^^'wren  any  o^e -ct  on  receives  a  ione  or  other  h«d 
moveable  on  it,  so  tliat  when  an)  «ne  ^    ^^^^^^  ,he  ring  vnll 

^::TZ  tlidn^ln'ranAl's  Itthe  obstruction  to  pass  thr«ug. 

th«e>r  ordinary  fann.nK  "'"r-  "°"^.,™  Ji^„,^  ,re  minor  ones, 
for^tf^novelty  '"  n;;:^""","-  .  '  ", /X  avd  reparoling  Smut  and  Dtrt.- 
Mnchines  for  HuUmg  Grain  ""»  «'^.'  ,^,^^,/for  ,,„mng  clover,  four  for 
Eight  patents  have  neen  ?'»"";  "  r  ic  from  wheat'  I  shall  not,c« 
smut  machines,  an,l  one  '"1  ^<'P-^'""t  ,g»  eonstruction  of  the  basis  for 
three  of  these  machmes.      r"^"  ,'^^.'/^,^7„ 'fuller,  or  on  the  concave  of  the 

rr^^t^.h^rJf  "^n^9  cts.£of^h.^^^^ 

or  other  foreign  bodies.  novellv  of  which  consists  in  tie   , 

Jt  C;«.«-  HrJUr  ha,  been  r»^n«e<l ,  th'  nme")  ^^  ^  ^^^ 

form  and  arrangement  of  the  teoU.  -*"-;„  ti,,^,,,,,,,  f^m,  running  be- 

pf  halls.  , .     ,_      ■  „.,„„t„,i    lo'  the  purpose  of  separating  garlK 

A  G«lic  -Wacjmf  has  b-^™  1  »"'"1',';'J;;„  '„f„  Lri/.ontal  slatted  orribed 

.     from  wheat  or  other  pin.     'V.''°f".i^';:::V„„  ,,,*  of  another  cylinder  a« 

Cd 't^S  a*nr:g:t:wh,:b  .t/..,  preyed  by  a  sprmg  w.thau*- 
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OJin^er.  ^  ^'>  ""'  «'  ^^  miich,ne,  throut,rh  the  ends  «f  the 

Cbrn  Shfllers. —Three  -infmtc  ^         l 
sufficient  novelty  ,o  requL'^  p;,:/;^,^,;^™^^:'"-'^  "-^  "f  which  present 
"Otion  ar,  „  is  .o.-oed  lhro„.,h  ,he   „  rhin',.    ""1 '"^'"R '»  ?■'<■  theeara  .cr*« 
<wo  comiguou,  faces  of  ,l„re„„„;;  J  '/^"^J^"  •;'-;^»<he  corn  between  the 
mates  t.s  s!,e||i;,„  di«k  answer  th/rki         P'"  "''••'filing  wheels,  another 

noticed-lhe  fir.,t  belo.i:'';Th,''";>:i™jr'*'''v '"''■'"•'  "'  "•«.  win  be 
IS  worked  hy  !,and.  T!.,.  pr.int  of  l-,,,v1;.''''r '"*''''■'' ''^'^  W=''ie 
join  e.l  end  of  ,.V  knife  o.^  [    p^L  ""';  '{,  "  "^  •■^^.•i'^^'rc  of  f.stening  the 

yield  0,  tlK..  s,„i„g  produces  n  ,i,-a     ,^,""  t    '"  '■':*'"^  ''■'■  ''"''''''  ""-'  ^'ight 

In  the  second  niachine  nnt:-  I  •    .i     '"^^  ■.>^"'n(;  Ui«  straw.  ^ 

^onsms  ,n  so  arran"  r,h";';  1  ,"  'Jf.l^rf""?"'  "-„ "ovehy  of  the  invenUon 
«-itli  Its  ed,-e  towaVds^thes  r  ll"  ,'i(T'''"S:"""^^''-i1inri.ontal  knife 
those  of  ihe  lippor  roller   cut  i'c-l;T.   ,^'  '"'"'?'"  ""^  ^^"'•''  '«  Hie  ribs   thaJ 

that  IS  led  through,  is  all  cut  ci-her  i  v  -h,  f  '  "'"'  '-"J  "^"'^  I'''' »traw 

■  Lnder  tiiis  division  of  agri;  I,,  4    ht  i^r  "  "^^^  «'»>=  "ft^^  ^>k. 
prese„„ng  sc.ae  noveltv  won  ^^  ^f  ^Zt      t!  '""™'t'^  "  "^^'"^^  '^«-. 
consists  01  a  short  cvlindor  lyine  „r  ™ '""„    .         """^'"^  '»  "•«  genera] 
outtmg  apparatus  on  Uie  upper  n'frt  of  iV,'^'?,  ""  "'  '"'"'  "'»'  having  it, 
P  aced.     Ti„  ,„,  ,,,,,^.j  tn'^P     P^.^.;,    ^;;,:>  '"''"  "ver  which  the  hopp£  s 
correspon.lmtf  wit),  tf,e  peripherv  of    h/r.   ''/"^^'P'-O'-atinR  motion  in  an  arc 
to  each  end  ,„■  uie  axle  o^he    ame  a„,P'  ^b    ^^  "'  '"'"^'  ""  ""^^  ""ch^ 
oi-emnf.  ,:.  ,..,  bottom  of  Uie  lioppeT'aml  ,„  f      '  ^™ss  and  just  above  the 
■ind  l,:„.|,-  ^u-okc.  ^^"'  ""''  "'"fo™  a  cut  »ia,  both  Uie  forward 

'''S^P^'^r,^:':^^^:^^^^'^^  '-<  "--of  U,em  present. 

--.ry  ,^,  ,,,^,  fn:y>;;^\^\^"fj;^:"^^  I;--  ^-n  granted;  one  for 
inachme  to  fumigate  plants,  and  one  for  Z  f  "f '^"^  f"'"  ^^^tle,  one  for  a 
tiie  last  of  these  the  novehy  ron.isfs  in  f^.  "^"^''^^^'^"  ^^  '-»«  ox  yoke.     Of 
IS  common,  and  placed  in  the  mi  Me      The'".f  '"^""'''t'  '--^-'i  of  one,^ 
be  a  weaker  or  a  lighter  ox,  to  drawhis  end  „f7/^"  V^'  '"^^"^'""  ^  ^°  ^n^" 
^'^  an.mai.     In  the  commo^  ox  yoke   2    "/  "^'^^'^K'^""'^^  ^^'"^  «  "t'-onir. 
*>>«  ioad,  IS  attached  to  the  «taX  I  fho^   .  n""-  ^^  "^^'^'^  ^^  ^ni'naJs  draw 
-ent  there  are  two  staples     ac'h  one    boul  t  "'  •''?"'"     ^"  ^'^  -P- '^ 
on  each  side  of  it.     The  rLin  l-    r  "^"^^  *"«^^^  ^rom  the  centrp   rZ. 

or  eighteen  inches  from  tht^  "it^L^K  '"".^'^  P'-^^>'  -  ^^^Z 
one  ot  the  branches  has  anTdjisUblel^^^^^^  ^tapil! 

of  the  branches-by  this  adjustment^Uie  adv^t.    '^'"^^^    relative  len^ 
01  other  ox,  as  may  be  desired-.  ^^^^ntage  may  be  g^ven  to  the  one 

;    ^, .     ,  ^^^««  ^.-CHEMISTRY.  / 

iais  class  contains  fifK- fk-^^ 

Manufacturing  cTndK/;^»  ^«^ow,ng  head,  : 

Preparmg  manure  from  animaJ  com|^^^  '         •         .         6 

Gas  manufacture,     .  '"™poumi,       .         ^  ^ 

Manufacture  of  sugar,  .     "         '         '         *         •         •         •    '    ,         3 
Manufacture  of  soap,  ''*••..  3 

•1 
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DistiiUag  alcohol,  oils,  .ii^c, 

Efiainelirisf  Hollow  wure,  •  • 

MiiBufHClun;  of  glucose,  (#?rape  sug^r,)        . 

Givs  inelres,  .  '   ,      *    *     ' 

Manufacture  of  India  rubber,      .         .         •         • 

Paints,  and  covering  cerr.ciJts         •  •  .       •         ' 

Kxtineirishin-  fires,  (by  menns  of  sufT.caUnff  ga5e«,) 
Presenring  vegot-ble  {'bre  in  wood  or  \n  cordage,   . 
Refininjr  and  separating:  g<>Ki, 
Grinding  ng^  i')r  paper  uiakmg 
Parti-coloring  yarn,  • 

Sizing  eori]p<  urn',         .         *       ,         ,    ,         4    ^fcr./'a 
Mi«.a/actu;e  of  stannate  of  pota>h  and  stanna.e  of  soua, 

Manufacture  of  Lrutta  pe-cna,  ■  •  •  ' 

Preparif.K  wliCiL  for  griiKling,     .  •  "   ,      V 

Preparing  sugrtr  cream,  for  the  usr  of  to;,  anci  corTee, 
New  bur.iing  liuiii,   ..•••" 
New  material  for  primers'  ink,        .  •  •  • 

Manufacture  of  conrrus,  or  s'.itr;ir  ]>luens,       . 
New  f'h/.in:;  compound  for  the  ia'jncir(x-.>, 
Manutar.ture  ofah'rp.  from  the  green  Siual,    . 
Apparatus  for  saltii:g  mea*, 
Mii.'.hiai'  f  >r  filftering  oil.s 
Manufacture  rt  starch  fr'.i:i  ma:/.c, 
Manufacivirci  o 
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siarcn  n'm  luc-^.^,  -  -  r   1       ,  .    n  i 

L.iviar,  (ail  arlirlo  of  food  from  tiie  roc  of  the  slurgeuiu)  1 


(1  ni'i."!^  in  dctad. 


h'oin-  r,a.'-.-K  ^^  d  In    •     -f  ;           '              ,,:r,M  U  the  coni.nunit)  us 
5ome^^hat  at  iHi-di  t..c  ^uly;  .  -u.  a,  ....a  .  ..iM_e^ .  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^j.^^^__^ 


iK)\chv   <'f  t:..'  day,  jjmuuIv, 


th'' 


ir.ilir  L'd^' 


a 'pror.--.::ient  no\eKv   <i   i:--  «-'">>  "■""^'.'' -      ,    »  ,,;",!  ],,   ti,.-  refer- 

<_^.w.>7    th^t  thp  itivi'ition  was  hi  lea^.  iw^ii.>   >  >  a.     <  iw,  ^ 

b«in"-  used^s  an  ilhuumtin 
bustible  srasci 


21' s 


To  -bi 


bflcnii^   tl. 


T 
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,tMMMid  ruode  of  carbonizing  com- 
.  P.onovan,  patented  in  England 
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in  1830,  and  of  MoUeras  patented  in  1834,  and  the  ceJebraled  Paine  light 
of  newspaper  renown  the  world  over. 

A  patent  has  been  granted  during  the  past  year  fbr  a  peculiar  form  of  retort 
for  tiie  manufacture  of  the  water  gas.  It  consists  of  three  cylinders  cast  ia 
■one  piece  of  metal,  designed  10  lie  horizontally  in  the  furnace,  so  that  the 
Uiree  lie  on  nearly  the  same  horizontal  level ;  the  largest  in  the  middle,  and  % 
smaller  one  on  each  side.  Suppose  the  spectator  to  be  looking  towards  tb« 
«nd  of  the  retort,  as  it  lies  in  its  position  in  the  furnace,  the  small  retort  on 
kis  right  is  charged  with  finely  pulverized  charcoal,  the  one  on  his  left  with 
scrap  iron,  and  the  middle  one  is  charged  with  anthracite  coal  or  other  mat- 
ters, to  increase  the  amount  of  dccomi)osing  surface.  The  water  or  steam  is 
forced  into  the  riglit  hand  compartment,  and  carried  along  the  whole  length 
of  tliis  retort  through  the  red  hot  charcoal,  where  it  takes  up  a  certain  amount 
and  dience  parses,  by  means  of  a  small  conducting  tube,  across  to  the  left 
retort,  through  tJ^e  length  of  which  it  passes,  and  deposits  its  excess  of  car- 
bon, as  alleged  by  the  inventor,  and  then  enters  the  large  retort  by  means  of 
a  short  tube  at  die  end  nearest  the  spectator,  where  it  mingles  with  the  rosin, 
or  oil  gas  generated  hi  the  same  vessel  in  the  usual  manner.  The  utility  of 
the  water  gas  has  no|^t)een  yet  sufficiently  tested  t©  enable  the  public  to  judge 
of  tlie  cost  of  this  gat^,  compared  with  that  fr»m  coal,  rosin,  or  other  well 
known  agents.  The  iiife.'-ence  is  pretty  strong,  that  if  tlie  twenty  years'  ex- 
perience in  England,  from  the  time  of  Michael  Donovan's  patent  to  the  pres- 
ent, has  not  introduced  the  water  gas  there,  it  must  be  because  it  costs  more 
than  it  is  worth,  or  else  they  have  not  invented  the  right  kind  of  apparatus 
for  its  successful  use. 

'  I  have  been  led  to  make  these  remarks  at  greater  length  than  might  other- 
wise be  deemed  justifiable,  from  the  frequent  applications,  public  and  private, 
made  at  thio  office  for  information  respecting  the  so  called  Paine  patent.  No 
such  patent  has  been  granted  in  the  United  States.  A  patent  has  been  grant- 
ed for  an  apparatus  for  generating  dlumlnating  gas  Irom  asphaltum.  The 
mateiial  is  iiitroduced  jnto  the  retort  in  a  semi-cylindrical  iron  tray,  and  th^ 
tray  removed  at  'die  end  of  every  charge  of  four  or  five  hours  heating.      ^{ 

Soup  Bread. — 'I'his  preparation  is  made  by  mixing  up  with  flour,  tlie  liqiyi^^i-^ 
or  soluble  parts  of  meat,  reduced  by  boiling  and  concentration  to  a  jelly,  ;itid 
ferming  these  materials  into  dough,  which  is  then  rolled  out   into  cakes  or 
loaves,  and  baked  at  a  low  oven  heat. 

GL^cosCj  or  Grape  Sugar. — An  article  under  this  denomination  has  been 
patented  ;  it  is  a  process.  The  sugar  found  in  raisins  and  in  most  acid  fruits 
at  maturity,  belongs  to  one  kind  of  species,  and  is  distinguished  from  cane  and 
maple  sugar  by  being  not  more  than  half  as  sweet  as  the  same  weight  of  the 
ibrmer.  It  was  found  many  years  ago,  that  if  starch  were  suspended  in  wa- 
ter, slightly  ^acidulated  with  an  acid,  and  boiled  briskly  for  some  ten  hours, 
the  starch  A^feuld  be  converted  into  its  own  weight  of  a  sugar  identical  with 
that  found  in  raisins  and  other  fruits,  which  fruits  are  acid  in  the  green  state; 
this  pro<luct  is  called  glucose.  The  patentee  has  learnbd  by  experiment,  that 
if  he  bods  his  starch  compound  at  a  higher  heat  than  212^,  he  reduces  the 
time  requircil  to  finish  the  process,  so  tliat  what  was  before  done  in  ten  or 
twelve  hours,  may  now  be  done  in  six  or  seven.  H^  raixi-s  25  bushels  of 
oorn  meal  with  150  gallons  of  water,  at  the  temperature  of  175  \  and  adds 
about  25  pounds  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  after  well  siirring  the  same,  adds  50 
gallons  more  nJ"  water,  and  runs  tlie  whole  mto  the  boiler,  lets  in  steam,  and 
•Hows  the  contents  to  boU   under  pressure,  by  adding  weight  to  the  safety 
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^'Jlr:::::::7j^:,^^^  ^':  ^-1:-^  -^  iodine  no  lon^nndi. 

ize  the  su  phuric  aci  J    .  d  the    oln  ^^'^\  ''  "^^^*  ^'^'^'^^  to  neutral- 

Zinc  frLvrt  Prl;i  r»   -^      J^-'"  ^nncentrated  lo  crystallize. 

paints,  consist's  ,n  thf  fa.t  t^af^  a  I  t^one  d^l^f..;;?^?!^  '^'  f - 
degree,  mods ;  it  is  now  found  that  the  same  is  true  oi  ft  n^^  ""  f  ™ 
and  hence  its  peculiar  fitness  for  the  uses  set7orth  Is  a  veh  H.  T  ''{  ""'"^^ 
a  substitute  for  white  lead  The  snbip.Vnf  ♦»  *  ^'/.  '^["^ '^  lor  paints,  and 
a  furnace  for  oxidizitpT^K;  nw?.    ^T       \  ^^V^P^^f^"*  '^-  the  construction  of 

and  reception  u;b'r?JnoHeSI:t^thr^^^^^^^^^^^^  ''' ^^^''^^  ^-  -^^i-g, 


the  beet  or  cane,  which  consists-  in  addin<r  to  the  cane  iiA^V   nr  )^    f  "  •  —"* 
to  th*.  e/.iMt:«^  ..^ •  <->       ^'"  '^'^ne  J'Wj  "r  beet  juice,  or 

nn,  t(5Yorm  the  saccharate 


.      ,  .        '     ---..  ^■,..,..-,1-,  ,,j  ,iuuiii«^  ro  1110  cai 

of  t;;t''r.ic;^:rz;ir™^;hr,Tt^  t  t^^r-  n-™  '"^  --"-- 

of  magu,,.  The  bar,,,,  i,  ..„  ",  T  ?  n^,,".  Tf  irh""'  """"f  '"  """  ""'* 
through  i(;  an  insoluble  ,-,-,rb,m,„c.  of  6n  vta  i^  for^.,1  ', ""''  -8?'  '^'''■«* 
acldinff  sufficient  water  so' th„  tl,„  li  ,  '       ^  "'  ""''  Pi-i^-ipitatecl  by 

cr>-stalli.ation  in  the  TuLl  wiiy      *        •^°"<-<-"rated  to  the  st«,e  suitable  for 

iVmnm^  i!,^„„.— This  is  an  improve.l  ppnaralu^  nn  H„r,l'  i,-       . 

drainine  su<^rs  bv  ccnirlln,r-.l  i;,J  .    ' '      "  "  ""  ""'"  "  machine  for 

gau«cVH„dirbv,  steam  ca''e   to  SCll'T"'^  '"  '"^<»'n<«"S  the  wire 
water,  the  design"  of  *h  eh  Is^!,  Tl       ""*'  '"'''"'  "'  »  «"«  'Pravof 

the  wire  gau.erwhi,.,ris   H.m'  ,,'1?!     "l'  ^V"""'""  "I'  "''  ">"  --he,^  of 
freely  explsed  'to  the  atmosphX  "■''™  ""'  '"^'■"^  "^  "^^  ^>'"»'"  « 

from-S;7^{,[i;:'t~r'l";i;r:r'  'r-  '"■^"  '•^•™'"'  f"rsep,rati„.goM 
As  this  .sul,jeet  isCe  o    ,r^       "  ctr  •  i':™  "''  f'V'"'  •>»  "otice,rhL 
ances,  roW  is  likely  ,o  become  the  .•hi,  ^n.jn '"''''^  "'  '^"'"'  '''"'"*  "PP*"- 
these  processes  of  sufficient!,  .-'    .f  ,        "u'r  "'"'"'y  <"<»"  >""'',  IJeem 
.letail.  '  '""■'". '"  j""^'  P"*-!"-.  to  gne  them  somewhat  in 

fromii:l'!iVu"s;'i'i;"i!:r;;fu.f;ri:  rv-  'i-^^- -"tains  suVer. 

proportion  of  alloy  requir.iT  ^  w  1  1  Zl  l^  ^  "'"'  ""^  """■"'» 
cess  now  in  use  Ihroul'hout  ,l,e  world  V„"2  J  n"  1."'''""''  ""^  P">- 
o".s  to  coining  it,  wi,J,",«.o  to  t^ree  tmlci  !  wl  ff^"'''  '"  *",  "^^'""^  P"''' 
"lated  and  exposci  to  the  action  ,fhn,^f,"">  ."'^''''■"•,  "  '"  then  graj,- 
out  nearly  all  the  silver,  both  that  in  ,hr„,  -  '*'!""  "?"''  *''''■''  ''i«°''« 
refiner,  ami  thus  leaves  the  go  I  „„ '^1"  ":,?  ""^  "  '  ""'' ,"'»'  "''''^J  by  'he 
the  necessary  portion  of  allo^-  e,  "irnni*  1!,  ,'•"'  "";'  "^''y  '»  '<^^"^e 
Slat.ce,  that  allowing  a  n,i  ifon  2f  CaliLLi!  ^°n '."'"■     "  "'"  ""^  ''""  »'  » 

three  thousand  two  hundredl^l  fifty  :unlTorneari"v  t^^lt  (■'•*;^^«\«'^- 
qnire  near  y  si  ,ons  or  tlRI  S^tn  ™„  f  i'  ,  ,  -  ^"  '"""•  't  would  re- 
llundred  and  (iffy  ouilce,  of    i'lter  and  ':'"'r''  »"''  /^'y"™  thousand  two 

and  ninety  thouJandllr  „  b^'  k"  ,  Tn,  '  !""'  (f'^O-OO")  ""*  hundred 
desideratum  is,  therefore  "Jo  fil  ^    ""^^tantly  on  han<l  to  work  it.     Th. 

this  great  out^;  oTtlveV  4',^;^;™":/  ^  d'^^'^T '^  ^"'''  ''^^••"^'' 
»ay ^he  e.eCed;  both  of  ^l  re^-^lt^r '.nttl^s^fChatlg: 
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acid  upon  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  common  salt,  or  by  other  equiva- 
lent mean^.     The  silver  contained  in  the  native  gold,  is  also  coverted  into  the 
chloride  by  the  same  chemical  re-action,  and  it  is  prevented  frora  mcrustmr 
the  cold  by  the  more  intense  affinity-,  a.id  the  ajritation  produced  by  a  jet  ot 
steam  which  is  constantly  beinc  forc-d  into  it.     The  gold  is  next  precipitated 
in  the  metallic  state  upon  the  chloride  of  silver,  by  means  of  pulverized  cop- 
peras.    Aft<M-  washing  the  precipitate  of  gold  and  chloride  of  si  ver,  the  latter 
is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  by  the  re-action  of  zinc  and  dilute  sulphuric 
acid;  and  subsequently,  the  silver  is  dissolved   out   by  means  of  nitric  acid. 
From  the  nitrate  of  silver  obtained  above,  the  metal  in  the  pure  state  is  pre- 
cipitated in  the  usual  way  by  the  re-action  of  zinc  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
In   the  second    patent  referred  to,  the  design  of  the  invention  is  to  avoid 
the  use  of  chlorine  in  the  first  part  of  the  procesLs.     The  argentiterous  gold  is 
first  melted  down  with  zinc  or  other  metal  baser  than  silver,  from  which  aUoy 
the  baser  metal  may  be  dissolved  out  by  dilute  sutphuric  or  other  cheap  acid, 
and  the    bullion   pulverized,  or   an    alloy  of  great  brittleness  made,  which 
mav  be  easily  crushed  or  broken  down  by  mechanical  means,  so  as  to  fat  the 
cold  bullion  for  t^e  direct  action  of  nitric  or  other  acid.     The  inventor  states, 
that  he  first  mixes  the  argentiferous  gold  with  twice  or  three  times  its  weight 
of  zinc,  melts  and  stirs  well  the  alloy,  and  then  granulates  the  same  by  pour- 
ing it  into  water.     The  alloy  thus  obtained,  is  next  treated  m  wooden  ves- 
sels lined  with  lead,  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  removes  the  zinc,  and 
leaves  the  argentiferous  gold  in  a  finely  divided  pulverulent  or  spongy  state. 
In  this  second  operation,  heat  is  not  required,  and  but  little  more  sulphunc 
acid  than  will  be  necessary  to  form  the  sulphate  ot  zinc.  , 

Third  The  argentiferous  gold  thus  reduced  to  a  spongy  state,  and  still 
containing  the  silver  untouched  by  the  re-agents  used,  is  treated  with  hot 
nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  (the  sulphate  of  zinc  having  been  first  entirely  removed 
bywashing,)  by  which  the  silver  is  entirely  removed,  and  to  be  obtained  in 
metallic  state  a's  in  the  former  process  or  in  usual  way.  Finally,  the  operation 
is  finished  by  cupelling  the  gold  or  melting  it  with  such  fluxes  as  borax,  nitre, 
&c.,  and  casting  it  into  bars.  ,,    r  v 

Jlum,  process  of  Manufacturing,  from  the  "  green  sand  formation  of  ^ew 
Jersev.  It  consists  in  igniting  the  green  sand  free  from  lime  ami  magnesia, 
stirring  it  in  the  mean  time  and  exposing  it  freely  to  the  air,  the  object  of  the 
exposure  bein<r  to  peroxidlze  the  iron  contained— care  being  taken  to  avoid 
carrving  the  heat  so  hi-h  as  to  fuse  the  mass  and  prevent  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  upon  it.  "^  It  is  next  treated  by  sulphuric  acid  to  dissolve  out 
the  potash,  and  the  alumina  is  added  in  the  requisite  proportions  to  form  ahim. 
Red  Oxide  of  YAnc  prepared  as  a  Dri^  of  Paint. -This  ore  is  procured 
from  Sussex  County,  N.  J.,  is  heated  and  partially  converted  into  the  white 
oxide,  and  bv  this  means  rendered  friable,  and  the  foreign  matters  are  thus 
easily  separated  from  it.      It  is  then  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  oil  as  other 

Manvfacture  of  India  Rubber.— T^^o  pntents  for  improvements  m  the 
manufw:ture  of  India  Rubber,  have  been  granted  dunng  the  past  year,  which 
claim  some  notice  in  this  place.  The  first  of  these,  is  for  the  use  of  the 
hyposubhite  of  zinc.  This  salt  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner:  In  a 
solatlcn  of  caustic  lime,  pot-ash,  or  other  cau-^tic  alkali,  boil  flowers  of  sulphur 
until  the  liquor  be  saturated,  and  into  this  liquid  pass  sulphurous  acid  gas  by 
;iny  of  the  "known  means  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  hyposulphite  of  the 
alkaline  ba-c.     The  liouid  is  allowed  to  stand  and  cool,  and  Uie  clear  Uquor 
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B  then  decanted  into  a  vessel  contiining  a  suitable  auanlilv  of  -.  ..,      ^, 
»IutK>n  of  the  nitrate  or  other  analogous  Jalt  of  zinc     ^On  m^xin/thet":!.^'' 
toons,  the  zmc  .s  precipitated  in  a  «hite  powder  which  iTre^frX-H       i 
hyposulphite  of  zinc.     It  i,  thp„  »„1,.,.|  „r.  ^r,..  ^'-    ,  '^  'fS^P'^i  as  the 


JW-lphiteof  .inc.     i,  if  .henwa^ed-onV«Uer:d";L"d^ZXe<,utr 


S  oThdfatbWr^  and  -^^telTfr';.  t^'rJ^To  Ch'oU'  Zfe  '"''  .'^''' 
of  860-,  280°.  The  rubber,  accordm-  to  Ih^  inventor  u^lh  J'^Pf"'"" 
plelely  cured  or  vulcanized,  and  req^i?eJ  no  fr "e  tu bhur  to  h,  ^'"^'^-  ""- 
pat  of  the  process,,  aud  no  waslnng  wiih  a"kal  as  dn  t  J  r  ""^  "'  ^i>' 
^ed  for  ™lcani.ik..  Hence,  it  l  ^'leget^artht  tcc/s^in'dr.'eT'f 
the  covering  of  sdks,  and  oU-er  delic.lt  textJres,  and  coCd  fabric,    "^         " 

Another  patent  for  a  compound  for  vulcani-in^  IndL  V,tlZ\  u 
granted,  in  which  the  mode  of  lrea.m.nt  is  mu'chihe  same  at  Th'.^".  """J 
produce,  the  sa.e  resuH.  Th.  .aier.al  is  the  ^r.i  ll  H  ,  A  .  /:.  .re' 
The  inventor  claims  the  use  of  this  composilion  without  the  u£  nf  t  f'k  • 
jny  part  of  the  process  of  rnanufac-ture, 'and  a^.w^hinVwIth^llf  I  •"",'" 
Uor.  IS  no,  required  and  is  „„,  used  in  this  inodeorl^nu^l  f'"'"  *"'"■ 
.eu'^::'f"Th'-'  '^^'-"""'■-^^"^  -  »  l-ocoss  of  preparing  "sT  roe  of  the 

to  the  surface  of  die  hquor,  «h,le  .l.c^a,;<,°:    ord/nl^,,ers      nle'to^'Se 
bottom,  and  are  in  tliis  way  easily  <:ei.Br;tcd      'ft,,,  t.       ,1""  ^'i"^  '".""^ 

Manu/qcture  of  Starch  from  Maiz^.^'lhe  nroress  as'  st-  torJ  hv  ih.      , 

^.^uaiiy  dep-xi:^^:  '^:^rtdXr;^r^?t-=^ 
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easy  and  mor.  perfect       'Hn"  00,..'^  ' n  f  '^1^^'  "'  -i^-«''"?  '*  n^ore 

winch  process  it  is  readily  separated,  .nd  as  al'e  ^cd  bv  "h^  ?°''"'  '•''  ^^ 

treated  ,s  ntted  to  make  better  flour.  "^        '         '"^'^"^^r,  gram  so 

Class  IT.-HOUSEHOLT)   FrRMTrR£.-4.3  Pml.nts 

and  one  for  cutting  dried  beef  "'  he  1.  f  .  '  '?  ^"^  ''"'""^  ^^"^^'^^ 
bh.des  fixed  hori^o'nt  V  upon  a  Jlu  i  ^''  ""'"iV"^'''  ^^"^'^^^  ^'^  ^^-<^ 
beef  to  drop  through,  Sc/TI^;^^^^  ^  ;:;  l^ll^e  "l''^  ^i^'Z"^'  t  T 
are  arranged  en  tlie  table  in  front  of  the  oner^tor  .  L  f  7  "?  ^'''''*^ 
V,  and  the  bc^f  is  pushed  bv  th,.  ul  "*^  "I'.'^'^^'^['  "»  he  form  of  nn  inverted 
a  thin  slice  each  t^me  ^  ^    ^'"''^  '^'^'''''  '^"^^  ^'^'^^^  «<^  «-  to  chip  off 

for  an  invalid  couch,  two  r'spni'^X^^^  *^''^.^^'"  ^^^^-^^^^^^teads,  one 
and  one  for  a  camp  bed  Thil  Is^  Tl'T'^f  ^"'  I  ^"''^'"^  ^^^  ^-^^<^«<J. 
when  the  chest  or  bur;an  Je  k^n  its  ton  ^^  ,  ?'  '^'"^'  '"  "^^^"'?^''  '^^^ 
the  widest  way,  it  ron  titutel  a  wj",;  uj?  ''"^'V  ''  '^  ''^^  ^'P^"^^  ^^ 
are  lot  <lo^vn-buf  when  tie  end!"  m'  '''  "'  '^■^""  '^"  ''•^"^  ^"^  ^ack 
bed.  '"'^'  *''^  ^^^^  ''^^^-^  't  forms  a  narro^y  or  single 

Chairs  <nid  Tnhte^ T  hr^»*»  n-.fr^r,*..  k         1 

lue  nrM  ot  tht»^e  riaims  a  passing  notice      'n,.  ».  i  .■ 

consists  in  the  rimoval  cf  the  barl  ind  «»;  ^J       P"' """'"''''  "'  ""^'''"y 

the  same  time  :,  >!id..  in  I  ^'    e  rfTh/ ' '^f,  " '"   T'' ""'' "J-- 
■u-ms,  which  together  cnn«l„„ie  th,.  en,  Ini.!  i  ,  ""  """  "  ""''  »f  'be 

.so  that  a  ro.fci„,  chair  wi'trf  P?"  ""'!''"''"'"  ^"Pr^  of  the  cradle, 

-he  reu,ov.  and  .^.u":::,:;:!;  ;h:"^l;r,'str'eT7„!;;,:i"'"^""* """ '  ""'"^-  "^ 
or  !^<^M::':!z:z^:::;^i:;::^-^'^y  -■«-'  -  .'■e  .ear. 

leaves  1„.„:  ,!.,v„,  .,.  a.  lo  ,  <.ns  i"u'e  a  «anle       ™'''»V''''T'"?  ""■  '■"'''  "'  *« 
ceived  in,o  ,,K,,  of  i,s  f..|,nw  ^r'vice  ^e^-^"-;;  ™f '"^ 
up  to  wake  a  compact  table  each  leal  o7ih        ,      T^"  ""^  l«'aves  are  closed 
or  over  i,s  i,.||ow  an,l  wl, en  drawn l?t  H    'i"'""^''  P^^'"  "  '•I'ut  in  under 
each  other  like  the  sin,  X    of  a  r^of     mi  ['  T'T'  "'*^  "''""  "''«<■'  '''  "-«      ' 
■appear  when  seen  evtended,  asa'laL^'riice       '''""  ""■  ^"  '^'"  ">»'  ">ey 

^ur^llt^ire  castor,  .  _  '  '         4t         •  •  •  1 

l'>aTne  ff  r  dr>ine^  cl(  the*;        ***••••.      1 

rhsp^tor^holding  down  bedclothes,  foV  cr,adles,  &C..    '.     •.     '_     { 
Improved  window  curtain,' (apparatus  for.)'    .  '  ■         ^ 
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1 

1 
1 
1 

3 
1 
1 

r 
1 
1 
1 


Venetian  cu;fnin  bli   J, 

Construction  ot* :.  jase,  or  support  for  a  stand, 

Fly  trap,  .  ... 

Machine  to  wash  dishes,  *     . 

Quihing  frames, 

Store  counter, 

Bureau  drawers, 

Oacker  machine, 

Macfciine  for  pounding  beef  steaks  to  make  them  tender, 

Fly  brush,   •  .  •  •       I  • 

Machine  for  cutting  and  assorting  broom  corn,     . 

Some  of  tliesc  machines  merit  &  more  special  notice.  The  machine  for 
kneading  dough  is  Uie  combination  of  ^  reciprocating  breaker  or  chopping 
knife,  moving  vertically,  witK  a  reciprocaLing  kneading  table,  which  moves 
horizontally,  and  with' a  motion  separate  from  the  other  machinery.  The 
table  is  moved  forward  and  then  backward,  so  as  to  bring  every  part  of  it  un- 
der the  breaker,  which  latter  does  not  move  out  of  its  position. 

Jl  Fly  Trap  has  been  patented  of  the  following  construction.  It  consists 
of  a  horizontal  cylinder,  rotating  within  a  box  open  above.  The  upper  part  of 
the  cylinder  with  its  ribs,  projects  a  little  above  the  body  of  the  box,  and  has 
its  surface  smeared  with  molasses.  On  one  side  of  the  box,  and  that  side  to- 
wards which  the  cylinder  rotates,  a  space  is  cut  awviy  and  a  glass  plate  let  in, 
in  its  stead,  which  glass  plate  fits  pretty  closely  to  the  projecting  ribs  on  the 
cylinder.  The  cylinder  rotates  verj-  slowly,  by  means  of  clock  work.  Flies 
alight  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  cylinder  and  feed  on  the  saccharine  matter 
while  the  cylinder  rolls  slowly  forward,  and  brings  the  fly  behind  the  glass 
plate  before  he  is  aware,  and  fi-om  which  there  is  no  escape.  He  is  gradually- 
carried  to  the  under  and  dark  part  of  the  box,  where  he  is  brushed  ott  by  ma- 
chinery moved  for  this  purpose. 

Machine  to  wash  dishes. — Designed  as  a  substitute  for  the  ordinary  hand 
work.  It  consists  of  an  oblong,  somewhat  irregular  shaped  ressel,  generally 
made  of  tinned  plate  metal,  and  containing  on  one  side  a  vertical  rotating 
cylindrical  frame,  to  contain  the  dishes  to  be  washed,  and  on  the  other,  a 
horizontal  reel  formed  cylinder,  with  buckets  or  dashers  on  the  arms  of  it, 
*  which  are  designed  to  dip  into  the  water  in  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel, 
;ind  te  dash  the  same  against  the  dishes  in  the  vertical  revolving  frame,  so 
that  every  part  of  it  shall  be  exposed  to  the  hot  water  in  tlie  machine. 

Beef  Steak  Machine. — The  design  of  t!iis  patent,  is  a  machine  to  be  used 
as  a  substitute  for  the  old  method  of  pounding  beef  steaks  to  make  them, 
tender.  It  consists  of  a  pair  of  rollers  armed  on  their  surfaces  with  cutting 
teeth,  so  as  to  sevpr  the  lough  fibres  of  the  beef,  and  render  it  more  ea.sy  to 
masticatf.  When  die  steaks  are  ready  to  be  cocked,  they  are  run  through 
these  nillers  one  or  more  times,  and  tran>ft'rred  directly  to  the  broiling  appa- 
ratus. * 

.i  mnchlne  to  cut  and  assort  broom  corn,  h;\^  been  patented,  which  it  would 
be   3itlicult  to  describe,  willjout  the  aid  of  a  drdwing.      The  design  of  the 
machine,  is  to  cut   the  br(;om  corn  into   ImijmIi^ 
stalk,  anil  to  assort  them  into  parcels,  i(  roniintr 
chine,  so   that  they  may  be    propeil)   <!i>uil<iiti  ! 


< 


I. TM-ding  to  the  size  of  the 

to  their  lengths,  by  the  ma- 

inr   makinir  different   sized 


brDom«?.     The  machine  c./nsists 
lef!^'t!iwis»',  and   beside    ii,  .uul  ( 
dirtrtion,  is  iirranged  a  ])air 


ial 
n  t}a 


''liU 


t;.l)!e 


i:  L. 


of  rollers  ruiining 


h  an  endless  apron  runnmg 
md  n  Uttle  obliquely  to  its 
the  whole  length  of  the  long 
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...ouon  by  ..chi„e|,:'j  pld^lJ, '';;  tzi;:.;;, '  i,?:  t  ^•'"^ ""'  "' 

feedm'' end  of  llie  t   I  !p    vK^r.  <i,,  i  ^    '^rw..ra   l.ciu   Uic   entering   or 

firm  in  ,L,  >1  x    ?i;e  b.tt  t  b  oniT   '"!''  ""  ''"'  ''"''>"  "'  ""^  •■"■''''•  '-  ''<^!J 
cd«  to  cJ  t  ve    slu^^   Iv      nin     "■■'■;"".  -^^*-^'„  ;"""g  U«'r  cutlmg  ,aci 

tho  corn     .!kl  be  U'  /'h;'    ;  £V1,"    ;  ■'.''7'''^  ^ucc-ssi^elv  tla' bul-^  of  a]l 

fartucs:,  „re  c  u  '      f;lt  K,  "  ;,  '  i.fy  t'  '°»Sf '.^V^  consequently  pfoject 
the  endes.  tible''  vl  i!  .K  ?"'  '"""^  ''•*'  '""^  '"^''"^  carried  Irom 

ti,e  whole  let  i  o  IV  "E\  ,  'n"*  '^'^''''^■""'g  l^e  broom  eoru  throughout 

the  materil;!  from  bS    h.wn  ■   A  i^M  ''  "'    ,"""'  ^'^'T""  '">  "^ 

assorted  material  into  "ever-    .er  ,      ^  ^  !    ■"  ■"'-•''"°"^.  "''ich  divides  the 

sections  e,t  L  'he  lower  roller  ''■""''''  '"  """ber  equal  to  that  of  the 

Class  21— WEARING  APPAREL. 

In"r"«Mr.o.  li^-ft'"™  *''""'"'  "'"'"  ">■'  ^'^-''-  »^  foUo*- 

iiJ5.uurAents  lor  draftmg  garraent.s, 

Mode  mf  varnishing  buttons,  

Machme  for  cutting  cap  fronts,  *         *         '         ' 

Mode  of  fastening  hooks  and  eyes  upon  paper  <;ards  '  ' 

Construction  of  shoulder  stay  and  brace  for  ladiS      '     * 
i  or  improved  suspender  buckles  ' 

N»rof',zr:i^r  ""^..''""-  f-  ^^.'^  •'o-™,  •  '  ■ 


3 
1 
I 
2 
1 
2 
1 


TkT  ^   , »  ""«    uuiii^ii  lur  Miin  Dosons  1 

w,«  r  p°[^To^e^t.l:,.^o^f::^H7rerl'^•  -'  '---^  '-'"-•■  -"■'^^ «'» 

Class  16.— LEATHER. 

hav'ingtTn  fAn^t^-ed7rotL";1  "^^^^  ^''  ^-^^      ^his  class 

the  work  at  the    everal  eT.Zer  '^^  '"  "^^  '^t  P'^  "^^^  y^^'^  '^  ^quali^ 

only  to  report  on  Z^:'::ZZa^  ^^e'l-ioVS^S^'  '  '^^'^ 
I     Improved  fastening  of  terrets  to  saddle  L^es  ti^sference. 

An  improv-ed  breast  plate  for  a  carriage  harness       '         '  '     \ 

At  mode  of  simultaneously  lockini?  a  trunt  !n  i  f   .'■       ■         '        i      ' 
floor,  ^  ^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  fastemng  it  te  the    ^     i 

Improved  harness  burkle  •      I      ' 

Machine  for  manufacture  'of  leather  into  hollow  ware   &c      '         *         f 

Machines  for  breaking  hides  '        '       *  '     ^ 

Harness  hamas,    .  .  ' 2 

Machines  for  splittii^g  and  stretching  leather I 

Sprmg  wings  to  a  harness  saddle  •  •         •  .         2 

Improved  process  of  tanning  leather,    ".'.*.*         '         '     ^ 


,/ 


:J52 


I 
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This  last  patent  being  the  re-issue  of  a  patent  f^rnnted  in  IS49,  and  noticed 
in  the  report  of  that  year  as  a  nowltanninjx  pioce'-s,  demands  further  notice 
from  your  examiner  as  tht-  cxpciifncr  of  t;inners  brin<rs  it   info  u?t'. 

It  appears  from  accoimls,  dirci^t  ard  irulii«'ct,  that  have  reached  t'n.s  office, 
that  thtj  inventor  s0  far  as  cm  be  h:irne(l  from  statointnts  lliat  have  been  pre- 
sented by  the  tanners  from  different  Feetions  v\'  the  country,  who  liave  made 
trial  of  th\\rocess,  that  the  inventor  has  been  enabled  to  penetrate  the  phi- 
losophy of  tanning,  and  has  developed  the  principle,  or  an  important  applica- 
tion of  chemistT)'  to  this  art,  in  the  use  of  :\  fret  acid  in  combination  with  the 
tannic  acid;  the  former  to  open  the  pnres  in  what  is  called  plumping,  and  the 
latter  to  enter  through  the  opening.-?  v.hen  thus  made  and  convert  the  gelati- 
nous matter  of  the  animal  covering  into  leather.  Quick  tanning  has  been 
performed  before.  Such  process,  t^i'refore,  in  itself,  is  not  new,  and  has  no 
claims  to  consideration.  Hut  the  novelty  consists  in  the  combined  use  of  the 
two  acids  named.  This  constitute*:,  what  is  denominated  in  the  technical 
language  of  the  office,  a  '■'■  patentable  combinoiion,''''  in  which  neither  of  the 
elements  by  itself,  is  capable  of  performing  that  which  is  done  hy  the  conabi- 
nation.  Respectfully  submitted. 

|L.  I).  GALE,  Examiner  of  Patents. 
Hen.  TuoMAS   EwBANK,  Commissioner  nf  Patcuts. 

I 


Jam  ARV  1st,  1851, 
Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank, 

Commissioner  of  Patenis. 

Sir  : — In  conformity  with  your  requisition,  I  ha^e  the  honor  to  submit  to 
you  the  following  report  in  rel.itiou  to  the  condition  of  the  model  department, 
which  }ou  were  please*!  to  place  under  my  oharije  in  No\  ember  last,  and  also 
the  number  of  mixiels  receiveil  v:\<:\\  y.ir,  tor  the  pa?: t  fourteen  years  ;  the 
space  occupied  b\'  them,  ;in  I  \\.v  "rnm  r.r'cessary  for  their  proper  exhibition. 
It  would  be  very  in(inivei::en',  .'  n'>t  inij»nssiblc,  to  Jillmv  a  free  access  to 
visitors,  to  see  the  drawLiig>:  and  reclids  in  the  Patent  OlFice,  but  not  so  with 
the  "  models  ;"  they  should  \)v  nc  .^-K^ible  to  all,  and  particular!)  to  inventors, 
who  should  be  at  liberty  to  '^i.*'  th'M.i  with'-.u^  the  aid  of  the  machinist,  or  his 
jis.Mstant. 

To  carrj*  out  ^he  ^pquil■e^ij«'nt^  of  tlu-  oiTi(e,  e\pry  model  of  rejected  appli- 
cations, as  well  iis  pitented  mveriti'>;i.N.  sh.tuld  be  placed  under  glass,  distinct- 
ly labelled,  and  classed  .k crdin-  I  >  the  arrangement  adopted  in  the  published 
reports,  ami  according  to  ♦i.eir  (1,.'<'^.  This  was  rnntcmplated,  and  provided 
for  m  the  •20th  section  or  the  ;:<  ♦  nf  .I.,ly  4th,  1836— [Sec.  20.  '-And  be  it 
further  enacted,  tliat  it>h;ii!  be  tile  .iu'v  of  the  Coinudssioiier  to  cause  to  be 
classified  and  iirranfre^l,  in  .Mich  ro  nr--  or  'uMlleries  as  maybe  provided  for  that 
piirpose.  In  s'jitabie  cases,  whe;i  rn'ct  ^>ary  for  thtir  [ireservation,  and  m  such 
manner  as  shall  be  conducixe  t"  a  twrn'/i.iai  and  fH\orahle  display  thereof,  the 
models  and  specimens  of  cotnjx'sitions  and  of  fabrics,  ;uid  other  manufactures 
ami  works  of  art,  patented  or  un{)atented,  which  have  been,  or  shall  hereafter 
•>e,  deposited  in  said  oflice.  And  saiil  rooms  or  g-allcries  shall  be  kept  open 
Jming  stiitable  hours,  (or  public  iujpectlon  '']  but  has  never  been  fully  carried 
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^A   '°  ?"'i!??u"'^i.  °^  ^^  insufficiency  of  room.     A  printed  catalogue  or 

^l;f!.7     ^"  ^  r^r^'  ^^  ^"^*  °^  "'^'^^  -^"'^^  triflinrToTpared 
uith  zts  advantage  to  the  office,  as  weU  as  to  inventors.  ^         ^ 

Ihe  average  space  required  for  the  exhibition  of  the  models,  may  be  sat 
mols:  '"'  ''^"'''  ^'''  ^'  '''^'     ^^'  ""^^^  ^-  i"  the  olcelsts 


Of  patents  granted, 
applications  rejected, 
"  pending, 

"  syspended, . 

Total     . 


« 


8624 

7S90 

170 

673 

17257 


Wp?A  n  f  P  ifu  "^  inventions  are  now  crowded  into  22  cases,  capa- 
ble of  holding  for  exhibition  but  2720,  (one  model  shouW  never  be  placedX- 
fore  or  on  top  of  another,)  consequently  they  occupy  le^s  than  one-third  of 
the  space  required  for  their  proper  exhibition 

«f  Ti\™  m'^'  ""^  rejected  applications  are  now  stored  in  the  west  basement 
of  the  building;  and  not  being  arranged  in  cases,  they  cannot  be  opened  To 
the  inspection  of  the  public  ;  this  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  which 
requires  that  they  shall  be  open  for  public  inspection  ' 

s^re'b,^"  2?20^r;  ^'  ''*''.?  "^^  'i  "^^  f^"-  the  exhibition  of  models,  mea- 
sure b.it  2720  feet  of  available  surface,  while  16414  feet  are  required  not 
Including  room  for  models  of  pending  and  suspended  application^  ' 

rhe  great  hall  on  the  upper  floor,  containing  the  collections  of  the  late  ex- 
plonng  expedition  also  the  collection  of  the  National  Institute  etc  m  62 
cases  constnicted  tor  the  Patent  Office,  has  not  been  used  ft>r  ZVcep'tion  of 
models      These  62  cases  are  capable  of  holding  128  models  each  Ir  7^^fi?l 

nr^i^      """^/'l  '  '"^"^  ^2  ^'^^°"t  a  place,  unless  they  shx>uU  beTm 
properly  crowded,  as  they  are  at  present.  ^ 

The  number  of  models  received  durine  the  past  vear  was  21  An  ^««c^       « 

i»Tft4'^"Ti"£'"*''^  '""^'''  '"""^  since  the  burning  of  the  P.tent  Office 

Year  1837,  models  receired         .  ,^^ 
...                                  1069 
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1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
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Year  1847  models  received 

c;      1848  «<            » 

<'     1849  " 
"     1850 


u 


•/ 


/ 


1472 
1698 
1909 
2140 


Total  npw  in  tlie  oflice,       .  ?      .    '     .         .         .         .         .     17257 

If  this  rate  of  increase  should  continue  ten  years,  we  may  calculate  on  the 
reception  of  3.3775  models  ;  and  by  addini^this  to  those  already  deposited,  it 
will  be  seen  that  in  the  year  1860,  inclusive,  we  shall  have  51032 ;  a  number 
quite  sufficient  to  fill,  under  proper  classification,  all  the  halls  on  the  upper 
floor,  including  the  north  front  and  west  wino^  of  tlic  building,  supposing  it  to 
he  fini-hed  for  their  reception,  as  originally  designed;  besides  the  h;dl  design- 
ed for  the  same  purpose,  on  the  second  floor  ot  the  west  wing. 

A  room  is  indispensable  for  the  models  of  pending  applications,  which  re- 
quire to  be  guarded  from  public  view  ;  it  should  be  at  least  20  X  40  feet  square. 
These  models  are  now  kept  in  the  machinist's  rocm,  where  boxes  are  un- 
packed, and  w,here  applicants  daily  present  their  models  in  person.  It  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  prevent  such  applicants  from  seeing  tlie  models 
of  other  applicants,  which  have  to  remain  sometimes  thus  exposed  for  months 
before  the  completion  of  their  papers.  A  private  room,  of  at  least  20  feet 
square,  with  proper  shelving,  should  al^^o  be  provided  for  "  cavealed  models," 
which  have  not,  as  yet,  had  a  speeial  place  providt-d  fur  them  ;  a  somewhat 
remarkable  fact,  as  tliey  are  considered  as  beionging  to  the  "  st-eret  archives" 
of  the  office. 

A  workshop  \s  much  wanted,  where  damaged  models  may  be  repaired  : 
many  of  them  being  of  delicate  structure,  are  liable  to  injury  in  tran.sporting 
them  to  the  office,  and  afterwards  subject  to  various  accidents  during  their 
examination.  A  motlel  maker  should  [)e  employed,  under  the  direction  of  the 
machinist,  to  perform  this  work,  as  well  fes  to  supply  duplicates  when  required. 

Here  it  may  be  well  to  remark,  that  models  must  be  regarded  as  a  part  of 
the  original  records  of  a  patent,  and  on  no  occasion  should  they  be  allowed 
to  b€  removed  from  the  otfice.  Cases  have  o<'curred,  when  it  was  suggeste<l 
that  they  were  altered  after  they  had  been  taken  out  of  the  office  to  be  used 
in  court  as  evidence,  in  cases  of  appeal  ;  certified  copies,  in  such  cases, 
would  answer  the  purpose  better. 

Workmen  not  belonging  to  the  office,  are  engaged  when  duplicate  models 
are  wanted,  who,  fr«m  necessity,  are  admitted  to  the  machinist's  room,  to 
take  diinensions,  while  models  of  new  applications  are  constantly  being  ex- 
posed to  their  view.  This  would  h*-  entirely  prevented  by  having  a  suitable 
workshop,  and  a  model  mak»*r  under  the  control  of  the  office,  and  in  the 
same  building.  Two  rooms  of  20  leet  square  each,  (one  for  working  metals, 
and  the  other  for  woodwork,)  now  octupi"d  by  cieiks  in  the  basement,  should 
In;  restored  for  tLis  purpose.  They  could  be  better  accommodated  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  east  wing. 

Other  matter  might  be  offered  for  your  con^id^ri'lion,  but  for  tlie  present, 
the  more  important,  above  stated,  it  is  believed,  will  be  sullicicijt. 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

Your  pb't  servant, 

SAM'L  P.  BELL, 

Machinist. 
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IV. 

HISTOKICAL    iNOTICES 


OF 


INVEifTORS   AND    PATENTEES 


JAMES    RUMSET. 

.-.  IZiZMTum'^ri:  "  ''tr'  *"'^'"^-"'  ("-^  '-<  year's  Report,) 

Treatise  on  tiie  application  of  Steam;  whereby   is  dea    I  shown  f  '^1 

also  introduced  wUh  efTec    by  rm,d,iM,  of  i  J'^' ,      *";  "t'"'  V""'¥<'s  are 
r^r  the  purpose  of  ra.sin,  'X'r  ::^:i: Zi:^:^:.^^^^':^':^ 

^^^h....e.;c.e..t.t:V^.r^^rV:^rcop;s:'y^ 

This  treatise  on   steam,  constitutes  House  Doc  ,  \o    189   2^th  Tnn^. 
2nd    Se^.on,  and    therefore,  need   not   be  re-nrinted   hVrp    '  V      ^^^^f ' 
second  edition  appeared   in   17S8    Mr    1?   '^^''^^"^.[^  f^^J^-     ^oon   a/ter  tJie 

tend  Mr.  JosephfiLnes  "  a  verVtn-?"^^^^^  ?^'^  ^''  ^"^"I'^'  ^"^  ^^^ 
Rumsey,  in  constructSs  ^.lrl( lfZT^^'""1^'T \  '"^l^^^.  ^>'  ^'"^'^ 
the  chiges  contained  fn  Fitch's  '.r/"'"'^  ''  '^'^^^  ^'^^  ^^^^ 

IS  annexed.  ^  ^^-       ^^''  Barnes'  pamphlet,  now  rare, 
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REMARKS 
I 


I  0¥ 


MR.  JOHN  FITCH'S  REPLY 

I  'I 

r 

MR.  JAMES    RUMSEY'S    PAMPHLET, 


BT 


JOSEPH    BARNES: 

roaMERLT    ASSISTAKT,   AMD    NOW    ATTORNEY    IN    FACT, 


TO 


jam.es  rumset. 


s  l:s  S's  1  •^™^' 5-^  -^^k^=.^»i^;:^r' 


pamphlet  whi-h  Mr.  F.-.ch  then  had  in  ih.   nrt-s-^    but  h-.H  i>7.t  '..■'r;" "   Ti'^r  °"""'"   occur,  trom 

endeayonng  to  e.ta-M..h.  i..  ihe  publi--  n.inj,  an  !.p:n,on    t  r  t  M      >V.V  ^^^"'-ry  ^  '  haract.r,  a/,d 
-actually  attempted  t.,  »p,,!y  the   orce  oC  stcuu    ,,   h^  n  :.  r        •   ''  '''''^  ^'^  '^'■'*-  P'-'S""  who 


IUlIh!)t-r    of  i_;T.llh.S    111 


Uie  actioii   of  .steam   Ijv  a 

t;Tce  of  re«c.on  on  ,1,?:  f  r"'i;':;-  *  f'^^rCM  W  T::%Z  '"^'"^  ^  ^V  ^";'"^">'  ^''""?'"  <'^^^e 
«ne  body  of  „.  Th.t  Mr.  vl.ch  or,,;  aliv  ^u-Vtau  H  ,  h  .";'"  .l""""'^  'V""^^^  ^  """'^  '" 
rn.n:.  ;  from  the  pK-.n  puidished    u  -he  .na-i7in'    K,  fr  "p-au-d    r-ndils  and    e.x,,.ri- 

that  publication  b'v  Mi.  Vor^hr  ;  and   from  tw^.S'     H  '"^''V  ■^''"'  '"  ^J'^Topnetors  of 

.^Uatu  to  navigation,  ,s   .sufti  nrntly  «ppan  nt    n^l   cmlv  f.  n  T  ,  "f'P'y"? 'i'"  f"r...  of 

.w.t  year  a.  ...ally  appl„>d  ,.,  the  p;m,os..  on  il,-  -"  'r  P   •  ^^  ,.  .  .         V'"*  >;''^"^  ^"°'  '^'"1  was 

.'t^uinst  the  .<<;nam  of  thai  iivor.  '         '      '^"'''  ''^  ^^^r  m'lf's  an  hour, 

^ui'trt'.;;;;!::;::^,i^:4;;t;^>j^^;:-^^^  Fit^h  h..  ,hou,ht  dau^er. 

pumphlet.  .ont.inmg  a  vaiiHy  „r  d c^o.  i  h1  ul'  cer.'.f,  1^  -'  o.  n.ss.mb  y,;  he  ha.s  publish^  a 
U  anticipate  a  whole  year.^u.d  1.;..,  U.nn  t  ,a  ^  uic  :;'  Tt'^wl.  '^T^  ''f\  ^^'-  ^^"^-y 
ronden«ation  inthis  rcspfyt.  That  Mr  Runis  v^  n-,  r  m  r  r  **''^""'*  Wged  his  powers  of 
turther  proof  wasneceiry,)  by  0^,>^y^"Zi,l^'^'rr^  ^'"''''  '\"-"^  >^-'il  »>e  nrnv^  (,f 
.he  reader  ts  referred  :  bMVth..yi/noKiin,^:^^^^^^^^ 
Rumsey  had  jn  the  year  17K5   ur.-nMr..^        .   '"""''^'''i'^  '"^i'^'l  "f  the   prcKeni  pubUaiUon       Mr 

rope,  Jpropei  h,s  bLTbut^^^^rr^,,  rby'th^'.^o't  "^IZ   ^U  »:'""  ^"'-^  ^/i-Proved  in  Eul 
prevented,  he  employed  him«elf  r  unn-^  the  eL  ,  n '  win    r     n  '"^  "    '^'''  ^""^  '  '^''"^  ^"^ 

producmp  the  like  elVeots  -.  and  by  i'^prn^^Th^i^;:^   "  V^-if-ujmnrt  eu..y  method,  of 
fevnual,  a.  to  promt^e  very  great  IrJIZ^ul  tt  1  "to  '    V^^'f  n.f  r'^"""^  •'"^'"'  «°  '^^- 

11  end   Mr.  Rui.isevK  r.r,n,-..>i,  „  -^.        »p»f™i  e.xperi- 
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X 


I.  J    ,'•""''""•''• 'rwiiiii  looK  up  the  id«i    an 

ly  proved  that  there-act.on  of  a  column  of  water   fol^^l  w„)  -a       >-  "' -'  *'"'^"  i"- 

would  propH  her  forward  ho  a.,  to  an«w  "rthAnd  lZ,u\^f  '"''"^''^  ^''"''   '*"^  ''^•■"  «<"  »  boat, 
mun.c.u«i  h,s  Idea,  and  e.xperinients  t^  mlnVren  iX  f  .nTC^d'^rT'''-      '?^"  Donaldson  com-' 

Ki8  principle*,,  but  Uiev  doubted  whether  thr  L"f«h'-J  u    '''''"'  "^'^'^  *^""«^  Mti.fied  of 

to  keei.  tt  heated,  would  not  o<-cupy  ..oTJg    am    Of  ^  b  a,'  ,  '^"  ''r"^"^  "^.  ''^*-'-'  "*^'««7 

U.  reduce  this  Ui  a  cerUinlv.  -ent  enun  a.ou    r  ^k  M    k    ,      '  '"  '''''"^^'  ^"  ^'""'^^^  »<" ""  vaJue  • 

Donald^n    l».f..,.    .    :1'"':^"**»'  '".'^«.<^-  ''.'•  "^"-S  '^f  >i..m^  .s„an.  f  ,r  thatp.nj.,.  Cd  "s  M^ 

oiiimittee    to  rlie    h,.,,c,.    ,..  .  .   '  -p  """-•« -vir 


,         .      u  ,    -    1   i-epKirt  wan    made    by  the    coi„m,tte.-'7 '.V'l'  "   """ '"''^'^'"'  T"^  f^"*  ^T"-- 

friends-  ,hat  no  h,MlcrrA,«  kno^rn  wo„ld  -r  nerau- ..^/m  m  .      '-  "'''  ''"'*   ''"nvif.ced  by  Mb 

t..  answer  the  end.  hede-Lne^l  hi..  op:,„.sr....n        ,j'       "",:"'   ^"V 'i^'^i'J'>  ' '""'  '''  ^« '"h' apV^te. 
^;ve  u.eof  steam  for  navievi-n.  m  * '-^v     p  ,  „^'r.^"';T''  "'"'^'  ",'  ^^'    '''='  h,  of  the  ev   fw! 


Fuch^nd  a  larsre  company,  whoa...  ,e:«!,.J   ^i,:,  1.,,,, 
their  boat  to  p-actice  :  all  of  wh.-h  ^•->- :  .  .n^ily  u      i 


itgreeably  to  the  old  (.rarti.e 
Sidfcu  o!   Uie  boa!,  Uie  abo.". 


» t  e  V  r 


I.  ■<  d 


'      C  ir,  -'m 


'<•<  fi 


£ 


■<  a 


Oi.l/i  V 


i'.Mi. 


i*-  irrai/t.  Mr. 
■^  l'i.i..»-.iiN  (,,  ri-<lii,-e 
'  "■■  ■■•"■■■■  '  '•■  '  '..--.  b  .I'er, 
"   ''  ■■'■'■■  ■  '■■    r...;j;e~,  Oil   !l.e 


: 


I 
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Bu'  about  tli-  mnntii  of  Ji\;-inry  l-<s*,  Mr.  Wil'iain  Ask'-w.  of  F>-ikeI"V  county,  wlio  Iiaii  b-^jJ 
loiii;  ai'fi'uiuitfd  witli  Mr.  Ruiii.ii'y,  .lini  h^'l  .scii  !i;s  apj),ir.-\tu  ,  canu'  to  t!ii.>i  ■•ity,  and  stmiula'tid 
liy  .  nri".«jiiy,  wor-.i  t.i  set*,  Mr.  Fii'-.b'.i  ['r'parrtjtinns,  nn'l  th.-r».-  r<*Jl  ini.i  con>  fT.-.itirin  with  Mr. 
Vmij})',  Mr.  F'Li'h's  i>-irtii>'r,  HiiJ  op«i'-..t,,i-^  nnd  ri,iTiMmi)i'\n'Mi  to  him  surli  an  d»-:i  of  Mr.  Rjiu- 
»'-y'.s  iiiw  ii)v»*;iu-d  l»oiltT,  «•»  fiiahlt<l  him  to  f-irin  a  plan  of  our  i  p'>n  ilif  »;imt  pnn>:;pltr<.  I.i 
tlif  niDii'-h  of  April  \n.-,\,  Mr.  ll'i!rj>t  y  ("iinio  !u|hi.-s  citi  ,  and  I'xhiLitcd  with  li'tl^or  n^  "-antion,  a 
(Jrnfl  of  liin  n'.i|f-r,  'o  fi  inniilier  nt  persoii>',  and  after  !<ii!ni' t;nie  laid  ;t  bpf.ir"  ilif  Philosi)p!'.i.-.J 
S.xiety,  and  was  not  a  little  siTpri-rd  lo  find  that  Mr.  Vni^ht  piMdu  <-}  atlraft  of  i  b,:'t»'r,  upon 
t)ie  saine  priii.-iji!--s,  tlioii^h  a  ii'tji-  (lit]Vr:'?;j  ia  it.-  fina,  U'-lor--  tin-  s  i.  (••ty,  th»'  sainc  ••■.e:::"g;. 
Tlif  SfViTai  i-in:.  ivai)i-'>s  by  wlii'h  hi.s  I'otf-mpor.iiicoii.s  pr'iitu'-i!'  ri  of  .Mr.  R^iiii.scy  "s  ori^'inil  ;ii- 
v^ntiii'i,  and  a  >4iirrfjititiou.<  ('"[(^  I'rnm  n  was  e;!'--  i"I,  ;•..'•  wil  kifwii,  and  wiil  !••■  pro\r.l  upo^i 
!i  proper  ni'ca.sioij  ;  u  is  snAi'-ifM  for  th'.'  prfU'li;,  loinforni  '!if  piib!ir,  tha'  Mr.  RamsiyV  o;-i^:- 
nal  b'iflirr  in  no*  in  thin  '-ity,  .md  riiay  h'Tfaftt't  br  vhibittd  to  i!:  in  ;  thnt  a  nevr  on**  with  ^^rt-dt 
improvpnipii'.-i,  i.i  makin.;,  v.-i'^i  al!  fi'i.s.-,;M,'  (ll.v^pit.  h  ;  ihiU  \:.t  effn-a -y  in  producing  .«;teain  with 
vastly  I^^>s  cxpen.^*^,  and  yri  in  i^rt-a'tr  (ji.ia'.itii-s  than  .iiiy  iiii.';i-  vet  oi-.^f  lined  in  Eiirop",  wi'I  !>' 
proT' J  ;  thai  Mr.  Uum.scv  in  '.jone  to  Kii::''Uid,  to  T>r>-vi.-n't  a  s  ;:Trptition.-i  ropy  of  tiis  nr.st  in-.":-- 
ti(in  ("Aiii.'h  ihi  rfis  rea.sonto  b-'lit-ve  w;js  ;e;ii  »!ii;  .-r  with  ;;rf'nt  Htrre-'y)  from  !)einj{  therf  [uiLr.- 
ed  on  the  pubH''  as  an  original,  ond  tn  r\.\\m  to  fcinii-flf  the  rii,'htsof  an  inventor. 

About  three  week.s  ti'in  I  ratiie  to  thin  ciiyi  a|i i  bri>ii£;!it  with  ini-  most  of  thi-  foiiowin;;  deposi- 
tions aoil  <eitifi'^it>*!<,  tlie  jv.iMii-.atio;)  of  wliir!\  ivill,  I  have  no  donld.  e.-.taKli'^h  all  tli--  fa^t.s  a.ssierted 
by  Mr.  Kumsey  in  )iis  painphl-t.  The  riri-iinii.«'tA:ii"e  of  niy  siiperioteTidinc  the  (btrerent  riii"-han- 
i'-s  wh  I  workcil  for  Mr.  Uun.sey,  ^ave  mr  tlie  i.(h  nwac^t-  "f  !  vii.^  eomj>ett  nt  to  the  exp'.aj.ati'in 
of  the  subject,  and  I  ean  assnrc  'he  publie  tlial  .Mr.  Kitfh  h.'s  not  '^  <\  a  sim;:!*-  affidavit  or  rertifi- 
rflte  from  Frederiek  Town  or  Habimorr,  that  I  -.h  any  rflatma  thefto.  e\ -ept  Mr.  Chn.Ntf.phT 
RahorK*^.  liie  ropp(-r-s.iii*li.  No.  ■>!,  i?!  his   p.-iinphlet.  . 

Th-"  i-ertifieatejs  and  affidavits  Mr.  F.-ih  ob'|ii.;ed  in  Frederiek  Town.  N'os.  14,  l.^,  Ifi,  IT,  1>», 
ly  and  20,  allude  t<  an  oi;^ht  foot  iiil>e,  wlii'h  Jir.  Rum.sey  h  id  made  in  the  year  M'^tt,  for  a  «;••<"- 
Olid  machinf ,  an  Improvemeiil  on  the  one  prejKireJ  in  the  fall,  and  do  not  al  nil  relate  to  the  fir<t 
ntarhine  fitwi  on  the  !>oat  in  the  fall  ;  win -h  wa.s  arfually  r^'ady  for  »-\pprinirn!,  nnd  preventril  by 
the  ire  in  December,  ITH').  Ai.d  from  '.ho.--.-  eertifi' ate*;  and  affidaMis.  VTr.  Fit-h  er.dfavois  vo 
prove,  thnt  »."»  this  work  was  done  for  Mr  Riun^ey  in  t!>.e  y  ar  IT'^ti,  th>i>'fore  if  follow.-',  th.nf  no 
other  work  rotdd  liave  been  done  tor  /lirji,  by  any  me'ir.i'iie  whnJever,  before  that  period  ;  ao-tird- 
ingto  litis  kind  of  loijie,  it  could  be  pro-,  id,  th  >l  Mr.  Fit -b  never  can  p'.i^sibly  invent  n  sleainboat 
to  answiT  any  u.^'ftil  piiqtose  ;  foY  ii'.stanre,  i)f.iui.'<r>  nfterv^nndry  fr'iitless  experinientj*  with  iii.H 
CranL  boat  marhiiiery,  he  has  m  !  yet  bi  i-ii  ulile  to  a"  on^plish  thi>  business  ;  ilieref.rp  it  follotvg, 
from  the  nature  of  ihinirs,  that  he  never  ean  irtvent  n  steamhont,  j»rofci-!/(on  rst. 

I  have  mtrodueed  in  the  followini^  pr^i^es,  >  ertifi<ar.M  and  depos  t'o;iK,  whn-li  1  Iriifit  will  be  .-<»t- 
Lsfa'-tory  to  the  piibhr.  No.  1,  3,  .'i  and  7,  prfcve  the  priority  of  .Mr.  Riimsey  to  the  pir^  boi'e.-. 
The  siher-Kniith,  or  wateli  mnker,  mentioijed  in  Mr.  Askew's  dpY'f'^'i"",  No.  .1,  is  Mr.  Hen- 
ry Voiijht,  a  partner  in  Mr.  Fit'h's  inter.dfd  ^r^■unllM  ai,  whosr  na-ne  Mr.  Askew  (bfinp;  a  i^tmri- 
wer)  did  not  rerollect  at  the  tir.ie  l-.is  deprs'tifln  v.as  taken,  bot  \\l.ose  residence  and  r(crop:iti'>n 
arc  therein  stiffiriently  deseribt-l  ;  from  whi'h  it  a[nHars  vhnf  were  Mr.  Voiijht's  xentimentH  of 
Mr.  Rumsey's  boiler  f  >r  generating  st -nm,  at  thai  timr ;  bis  iloiibtt*  ron«  ernin:;  its  efficaey,  mi;;ht 
eitiior  arise  from  the  novelty  of  the  idea,  a  want  of  a  thorou«^li  knowle<lce  of  iis  pruKipl-.-s,  or 
from  a  deaire  to  draw  from  Mr.  Aslcw  a  nior*  fu'l  explnnaiion  th  -reof  •.  otherwi.-^e  h^  would  not 
have  waited  from  that  time  until  aevernl  weeks  after  Mr.  Rumsey  eame  to  thi.s  i^ity,  at>d  had  more 
fully  explained  the  prineipleH  of  his  boihr  t  ■  many  ''.larn'-iers  hf-re,  jirevions  to  his  i^fidinii;  a  plan 
thereof  to  the  PhilosophienI  Society,  and  ' :\s  i'  is  ■«vm!)  lo  Fon-pe.  ami  that  nearly  in  the  same 
form,  and  exactly  on  tne  principles  of  the  boiler  made  by  Mr.  Rnmsey  some  years  a?o,  and  'his 
before  he  had  himnelf  made  sinii  a  boiler,  witli  the  ne.-,ss;iry  !'f>[>rtnitUH,  or  tri'-d  any  experiment 
of  its  efficacy. 

rprtifi''atp  No.  2,  and  the  depositions  4  and  R,  are  pointe<!  to  tlie  proof  of  t're  time  when  the 
rork.s  wtie  actually  made.  No.  s,  is  an  ailditional  pri>of  of  the  time,  thnt  the  Weainboat  with  her 
machinery,  was  brought  down  to  the  Shnnanilonli  Fal's.  in  thf  mouth  of  L)e<eml)er,  1785.  No. 
n,  V)  and  It),  prove  that  Mr.  Rumsey's  ideas  and  expenii  eni-  of  a  sieainb.vat,  were  prior  to  any 
theretofore,  sit^ljested  by  Mr.  Fitch.  No.  10,  i«  .Mr^.  dimmer's  de|.osition,  upon  wlnvse  certificate 
of  the  particuW  workman,  who  turned  '<ome  of  the  \vorl..<,  .Mr.  Fitch  Tays  so  much  stress, 
-which  is  eXMlicit  .x«  to  the  time  when  the  first  maliinery  Mas  made,  airreeubly  to  Mr.  Rums«-y'a 
assertioM":. 


rmi 


No.  1 1    IS  Mr.  ilaborc-'.s  depoMSi.ip.,  who  has  bt-n  uiop   'Icar  and  e\;il(cit  on  this  subject,  thin 
11  Mr.  Fitch  v.oukl  have  wished  ;  ii.s  in  Mr.  Fiieh  V  pamphbt.  No.  •>!,  Mr.  R.»l)or^  hiu«    ^'iv-r. 


hia  belief  of  llie  time,  which  m  this  deposition  is  fi;lly  i-onfirmed  by  circum.«tances  since  dis..o\er'd 

by  him 

No. 
.mistaken  in  ihe  lime  he  m 
to  Mr.  Fitch,  -nd  t  'ibli.sh«d  in  hi-*  oamohlet  No.  -i-l. 

I  co:isi'!er  trivsclf  hatpv.  that    Mr.  ^^}f]^-  ^'Y  ^  ^''' 
/■ici'.  o'"  Mr.  ^Vci^,  whose  character  as  .- 


No.  1-2  i*nd    17,  .>ire  also  important,  the  first  beiiv.;   Mr.  \V.-ir"s   dcoosition,  prrtrew  rhst  lie  writ, 
Tie'itions  (a:<  to  t!o.  riiakiii^  of  tin-  lonr  I'SrisA  .  ocks)  ;  i  '.lie  cei  i.lvnie  giv-'n 


V  i..<  f  o!il 

1  .f",  uicii 


ioiis  a.  kr)owleil:;iii(  :;i.  h.\n  .\<s-<-|ed  to  '!ie| 
o(  of  In  nor  and  iii'eijri'v,  I  ton  fully  convinced  o^,  t>r.d 
to  iic:<".,ti,  iliat   the  cerTificaty  be   /u-   Mr.  Fil   h.  No.  \ti,  inlrofbiccd  in   ;.v_'c  •>,  ot" 
...  •.■iii.ohlc'.  w  L-*   fj-'>n\  t'ac   bt  vt  :c  roil. .  lion    i;e  ih-li  ii  u]    o,i  tb  •  -aibject,  .ijal    tha'    tliLs 
eiiioi'V  onlv  ;  b   t  upon  bi<  iiis'-.»\  •  rinT   a   receipt,  h'    cjoididly   and   iiiecnii>'i.<!y  Sr~l 


.Mr    F.i.'a  o|  ;i.- 


i!is'-.»\  >  rinT    a    r 

;.»ke,  i.v!  d  .'fteffw.rd.s  r  r. 


cerididlv    and    iiiScnio'i.; 
;ui  e\ol|Cii   dt.-p'»Sltlol>,  '.vh;;!!  w?  pr*- 


Ex.  Doc.  No.  32. 


d5£ 


eume  will  autisfy  the  public.     The  cerlificate  No.  ]7,  nill  explain  how  unhappy  Mr.  Filch  1 
been,  in  his  mode  of  altempiing  to  invalidate  Mr.  Rumsey's  MUlement  of  facta,  as  it  retorts  ll»< 
charge  of  encouraging  perjury,  vpon  Mr.  l\tck  vitk  the  additioneU  turpiittJe  of  soliciting  tke  cotriaiuj 
9um  of  $0  luinoM*  a  crime  by  tfie  cffrr  cf  a  bribe.     How  far  this  cnutiuct  will  comport  with  the  introJ 
d'jctory  declaration  of  Mr.  Fitch,  in  hi8  jwmphlet,  where  he  says  :    "  ft  w  tht  duty  of  errry  man 
not  only  to  avvid  tke  rcnvnitsion  if  a  erimt  ,  but  sv  to  corututt  hhnself  through  life,  at  to  bear  tht  strict 
est  frrutiny/'  I  shall  not  at  present  roinmenl  on. 

Certific.ites  No.  18  ?'nd  19  corrobordt"  tlie  ;4ove  fact,  and  iiitrodure  a  further  proof  of  Mr 
Filch'jj  conduct  in  procurinir  ceruficat»-s.  by  an  actual  commussion  of  bribery  being  proved  agains 
him. 

No.  13  proves  th«  fact,  which  .Mr.  WeirV  de|.oMtioii  No  \-2,  i.s  adduced  lo  authtnlicaie,  win  1 
is  likewi.se  sironirer  than  from  memory,  frooi  vvlu  b  alone.  Ii^  .'»a>e  Mr.  Filoh  liie  certificate  No 
23,  in  his  pamphlet. 

Having  now  made  a  short  refeieiice  to  ibe  d«.|>o6ilioji»  and  (crlifi -ates  annexed,  it  may  b« 
proper  tu  reply  to  Mr.  Fitch'.s  rem  ir!:s  on  Goveraor  Ji'hn.--oirh  fricii.l.>.-hip  towards  him,  when' hf 
dlaineenuonsly  cnlls  in  ouestinn  the  GoverrK>r  h  memonj  < /'  candor,  though  he  .stems  modtslly  Ic 
acquit  the  latter.  Whether  Mr.  Fiicli's  f^aliiudt  apptai*  to  advaniAiie  in  tins  illiberal  attack  or 
so  respectable  a  character,  afit  r  Buch  an  ii'M,uice  of  patronage  and  friendship,  ise.isily  decided, 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  slatinir,  liiai,  alihouijh  prt-vioi;.-  to  .Mr.  I-'r.ch's  opplicetioii'io  Governoi 
John.'joii,  Mr.  Runi.sey  had  in  confidence,  mentioned  to  him  Ins  idea  of  applviiie  steam  to  the 
purpoee.s  of  navigation,  and  bes]H>ke  sfone  of  iht-  bo,»l  madiinery  ut  lus  iron  works  ;  yet  ij'>\- 
emor  Johnson,  not  expecting,  that  either  .Mr.  Rums>ey  or  Mr.  Fitch,Jiad  an  exclusive  right  in  liu 
power  of  steam,  as  applied  to  naviiTation,  or  any  other  purpose  ;  and  lakin'j  it  for  granted,  thai 
their  modes  of  application  miffht  be  different,  lield  liiniself  at  liberty  lo  palroni/.e  both  Mr 
Rumsey  and  Mr.  Filch,  not  knowing  which  inighi  produce  the  niost  apprtjved  plan,  and  succeed 

This  line  of  conduct   ia  consistent  *  ali  the  praiiice  of  the  mosi  en 


desirable 


ol 


iject. 


lightened  cJiaractcr*  in  the  philoBophic«l   world. 

In  pages  14  and  15  of  Mr.  Filch  »  pamphlet,  he  says,  "  I  have  been  gre^ttiy  indebted  lo  the  as- 
sistance of  my  ingenious  friend,  Mr.  Henry  Voieht.  of  tins  city  ;  who  has  uniformly  from  nijr 
first  undertaking  to  build  a  boat,  aff'irded  me  valuable  hints  ;  and  lia;s  united  with  me  in  perfectinj' 
my  plan.s  ;  to  his  inventive  geniu.-i  ahme,  1  urn  indebted  for  the  unproveinenl  in  our  «iodt  o1 
creating  steam,  a  thought  which  struck  him  above  two  years  ago  ;  the  drawing;  havii.;;  boen  sliewn 
to  sevenil  person.s,  for  we  twrcr  meute  a  ffcrrl  of  any  part  of  our  works  ;  bul  a  fear  of  departing 
from  old  established  plans,  made  me  fearful  of  Rdo|'lin<:  it,  until  1  liad  found  by  his  invcniion  of 
creo<ing  sitnnt,  tliat  a  con(Un$fr  might  be  constructed  on  llo  same  jirincipjes,  (viz :  a  s[)iral  pip«i 
or  worin,)  only  by  reversing  the  airent,  for  the  best  way  of  ajiplyiiig  fire  lo  evaporate  water  iiitt 
iieam,  must  also  be  the  best  way  of  applyint;  cold^ratn-  to  condense  steam,  that  is  the  bringing  ihe 
greatest  ijuantify  of  fire  into  action  upon  the  greatest  surface  of  water,  or  the  conuary.  And  ne 
Sad  an  additional  inducement  to  study  this  subject,  because  the  common  way  of  fixing  boilers, 
required  so  £[reat  a  load  of  brick  work,  that  it  overloaded  our  buai ;  tlierelbre,  the  first  thought 
that  must  o<cur  to  every  man  attempting  to  raise  stenin  on  board  a  i>oal,  must  be  to  acquire  that 
method  which  would  require  the  least  weiehi."  A  few  remarks  on  tins  extraordinary  paragraph 
are  subjoined  ;  first,  as  it  appears  from  his  own  words,  "  %re  never  made  a  secret  rf  any  part  if  our 
xeorh.'  If  such  a  boiler  had  actually  been  invented,  the  public  would  have  heard  of  it  loii;^ 
before  Mr.  Rum.-^ey's  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  last  April  ;  and  a  ftar  of  departiti^  from  old  estab- 
lished plitn>,  it  IS  pre.sumed  would  not  have  prevented  his  inakini:  use  of  it  m  some  of  his  experi- 
ments, had  he  understood  the  principles,  hernu.te  the  eommon  \ray  ef/lrinjf  boilers  required  so  i^rtat 
a  load  r.f  brick  vork,  that  it  orrrloaded  our  boat,  more  especinlly,  ax  Ihr  first  thouf;IU  irhich  must  occt  r 
to  irery  mar.  altemptin!^  to  raise  steam  im  board  a  boat,  must  be  to  acquire  thai  mrthod  vhich  vmild  re- 
quire the  lust  irfigAf.  How  unhappy  is  it  for  Mr.  Fitch,  not  to  iiave  attended  lo  the  first  thoughll 
which  must  have  occurred  to  every  man  on  the  subject,  until  he  aaually  was  ac(iuainted  with  [\i4 
experiments  made  by  Mr.  Rumsey  ;  however,  ue  i  onfess  this  is  not  n'.uc.h  to  be  wondered  at 
when  he  says,  he  found  that  from  what  he  calls  .Mr.  V'o:ght's  invention  of  i  reating  steam,  a  con 
denser  might  be  constructed  on  the  same  principles,  viz  :  a  spiral  jiive  or  icorta,  only  by  reversing 
the  a^ent,  wkich  is  a  true  definition  of  every  worm  of  a  common  still,  and  which  Mr.  Fitch  claims 
as  an  ori.rinal  invention,  though  ue  presume  his  claim  of  this  invention,  will  scarcely  be  acceded 
to,  by  those  who  have  even  seen  a  distillery,  and  only  shews  how  far  be  can  carry  liia  bold  at- 
tempts lo  deprive  others  of  their  rights.  This  ssme  wonderful  spiral  pipe  or  irorrw,  Mr.  Filch  ha.s 
made  use  of  lo  prove,  that  the  thought  of  creating  steam  by  ruersing  ine  acent,  must  be  knu\^n 
to  every  man  wno  did  but  consider  the  subject,  and  had  seen  a  pipe  used  in  condensation  :  if  so, 
the  common  worm  of  a  still  must  have  so»«rested  the  idea  to  e\<ry  man,  who  considered  tiie 
subjei  t  from  the  enrliest  period.     That  this  is  not  a  triiih,  fni  is  umpiesiionably  de(  lare. 

It  mny  not  be  imjiroi)er  to  reni.Trk  here,  thai  when  .Mr.  Rumsey  applied  to  the  ditTtrer.t  le^  s!a 
tores.  If  was  in  order  to  obtain  sn  excbisive  ntrht  lo  his  bout  exhibited  ut  Haili.in  17M,  K!lhoiii.'Ki 
previous  to  tliat  time,  be  had  cctually  coucei\ed  tin  idea  of  apjilymg  siraui  \o  lb*"  purposes  of 
naviraiion,  but  not  having  fully  perfeCed  ihe  most  a<l\snt,  geou.s  mode  of  appbcatuui,  he  (lid  not 
t!i:nk  lomselfuulhorized  to  i'ltrodvce  to  the  rouimittees  (/  lio  a>seinl>lifs  an  iin;n'ilure(^  so;  (ect, 
y  hic},  It  ajipi'ars  >!r.  I'och's  'm'-'hi  p<rniii'ed  bun  to  do.  for  from  l,is~w.ii  p.a.ipio.  t,  it  i-. 
evi'lttit  be  has  not  \.  t  broi:^hi  hi'<  filan-  to  any  iii.i;io,;v.  '!  ..i.-.  \\i:|  |.-i-.,niie  what  w  » .  .-  od  i 
Ge-.eral  Vr.v-ibin-.'lo" '>  |e;t*T  to  (Io-,."i)or  .Tohi. 'on,  of  .Mr.  liuiosev',  idea  ot"  -  (..r.i,  Ij>  in,'  in  ,'.  s 
ojjinioii  .It  r.at  r.iiit  an  im'tuj/.on  flea.  A>  to  .\1r.  R.tni*ey  V  a^sl  riton  m  Iu.n  it.ic  to  ilie  Genera', 
iOUi  Mai-ch,  17^5,  xa  u:'.;.'.;ou'.d  m  Mr.  FilJi'b  pamphlet,  p-i.^":  Kt,  '  Ikat  he  ir«  not  I'ss  5.01-ai  .« 
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m  hifl  boat  pmj<?ct*«,  than  whni  the  General  saw  hifii  it  Richmond,  and  that  he  had  made  such  fur- 
ther disc/}Tene«  as  would  render  them  more  extejmivelv  useful  than  was  at  first  expected  •"  this 
cajf  only  ai.ply  to  the  machiner)-  of  the  sf'ambott,  as  the  u^e  of  the  pole  boat  couJd  not 'be  ex- 
tended mj  far  as  Mr.  Rumsey  in  that  letter  has  8ii-i,'P.- ted  hw  imiuovements  would  reach.  See 
No.  19,  in  Mr.  Ruinsey's  pamphlet  in  wliich  are  these  words: 

Afif-r  nienlionini»  that  kind  of  machine  for  pn.p^llinj,'  hoata  which  the  General  had  seen  a  mo- 
del ot,  i  proc.ed  to  say— "  I  have  ukeii  the  •rr.atfHi  pains  to  perfV-ct  another  kind  of  boat,  vwm 
the  prtnciples  Itruntioucd  to  you  nt  Rirhmond.  u\  Nt.vfinber  la.st,  and  have  the  jileasur..-  to  inform 
jfii  fJi.u  I  hav.-  broi  sht  it  to  creat  p<Tf.-<ti.,n  ;  it  m  true,  it  will  cost  Homething  more  than  theoJi- 
er  way,  but,  when  in  u.se,  will  be  i.iore  niaii;i^'(uble,  and  can  be  worked  with  ;t.s  few  luiniN  ;  the' 
power  is  iinmen.yp— and  I  have  quite  --onvinrwl  mys.if  that  boat.-*  of  p;i.ssa»e  may  be  mad*'  to  "o 
iifrnini'l  the  cn-mit  of  tli^  ^fississipy^  or  Ohio  riTert,  or  in  the  Gu//  .S<remn~(from'  the  Utvard  u> 
the  WlmiirarJ  lilands)  iVoin  .sixty  to  ,,i,e  liuiidreii  Biile.«i  p.r  day.  I  know  this  will  appi-ar  Btran«^ 
and  in^probabl.!  to  many  persons,  yet  1  um  v.-ry  cfrtaiii  it  may  be  j.erfomied,  bi  sides,  it  !»  sim- 
ple (when  un.;.  r.-.tiKid)  and  is  al.so  stri'-tly  philo.so|)hiial." 

What  ain  w^  think  of  Mr.  Fitch's  fonJor  after  this  unijenerou.s  violation  of  it,  by  alleging 
iJiat  these  further  diHroverieH  could  only  allude  to  the  pole  boat,  notwith.standjiijj  this  letter  is 
published  unmutilated  in  Mr.  Fitch's  pumphlet,  and  Mr.  Kiuh  must  be  sen.sible  that  Mr.  Ruiii- 
.-^t-y  therein  mentions  anotlu-r  kind  of  boMt  ;  and  tkat  p<.les  could  sot  be  used  jii  the  Guif  titrtam, 
and  from  the  I^nrard  to  the  H'iiukrard  hlands. 

Mr.  Fitch  Koes  <m  to  say,  that  tht- further  diarovtrics  mentioned  in  General  Washiiijsjtoirs  letter 
to  Mr.  Ruin.«ey,  will  not  npply  to  steam,  hecau.se  .stenrn   could  i)e  no  new  discovery  ;  from  this 
mode  of  rea.sonin!r,  it  will  appear,  that  not  only  Mr.  Fitch  himself  has  made  no  neir  di.scoveries, 
nor  ev.n  had  a  ruw  idea  on  the  sui'je-  t  of  steam,  (which    will  b.-    r.adily  jjranted  by  any  u»ndid 
Hiai!  who  i.s  acijuamted  with  him)  but  that  no  such  n.ic  ulf-a  or  (bscovery  has  ever  been  iu^rtited 
Ut  him  by  hi."  friends,  because  a.s  tliev  rel.-it.sl  to  stfytin.  and  tint  Ik  iii-  no  mir  idea  or  di.scovery 
^om  .Mr.  Fitchsown  relation  of  the   sul.|.ct,  thrrKor.   hs  he    has  applied  the  conciusioii  !o   Mr* 
Rum.sey,  it  is  fair  to  hand  it  over  to   hini.solf.     .Mr.  Filch,  it  seems,  could   not  c.iniuehend  that 
the  di.scoveri.s  mentioned  in  the  CJ.-neralV  letter,  ci.uld   allude  to   ihe  mode  of  applyii,.>-  .steam   h> 
^e  purposes  of  navigation.     This  liowever   is  of  a   p.ee  with    tlie  rest   of  tiie  luUe^easomn*- 
which  spreads  very  £:enerally  thr..u-li  Mr.    Fiid.V   i,u,nphl.  i,  m   ord.r  if  po^.sibl.-,  to  evade  the 
stubborn  facts  Mr.  Runmey  hi.s  Mdduc«-d.     Mr.  Fircl,.  when  he  finds  liiniseif  hard  pre.ssed  in  lUe 
ri^ht  of  priority,  says  such  a  <U\\m  is  entirely  us-|,....s.  ,,s  otheis  -'protected  it  betor,  him,  and  if 
»«ire  projections  were  sumcient  to  build  a  claim  on,  I  have  no  doubt  but  there  are  peoiile  now  m 
thejr  graves,  whose  heirs  m;iy  set   up  more   early  claims   than  either  of  us.  "     On  the  contrary 
when  It  IS  proved  that   .Mr.  Rum.sey  has  succee.h-d   earliest  in    this  husmess,  he    then   says  U   ij 
shiftin-  the  -round,  which  sditiment  will   not  i>e  .strenu^.usly  opposed,  as   it  ap[)ears  .learly  to  be 
Ihe  true  i^round  on  which  the  di.spute  will  in  all  pn-baJulity,  ev.-ntualiy  be  deternuned  ;  or  lastly 
he  intrenches  himself  b'-hmd  what  he  irUh  ixreat  j^r^ritty  c^ll^  •■  my  laws,"  which  were  obtajuedl 
not  beraure  he  was  the  tiist  man  who  thous^ht  of  »team    in  its  application  to  nautical  purpose*! 
nor  beoansc  he  first  accomi.lii»lie<l  so  desirai)le  an  <ii>jpct,  but  as  beiii:,'  the  firsi  person  who  appli(«l 
to  different  lejrislalures,  in  order  to    obtain  an    (  Kclu.^ve  riirht   to  his  own   immatured   idfos    or  iut 
exclusive  n^ht  to  exercise  the  faculties  of  the  Imuian    mind,  as   far  as    they  relate    to   steamboats. 
iu.somuch  that  Mr.  FiW-h  has  repeat<-dly  in  conver.tition   alle{,'ed,  that  if  any  person  in  PennsyN 
Tania  sa.iuld  invent  a  steamboat,  upon  ditlereiil  principles,  luid  far  superior,  either  to  his  own  or 
Mr.  Rum.sev'.t.  the  niTentor  d:ire  not  produce  it  to  th--  public  without  being  liable  to  the  full  ix-n- 
altifsof  U»  law  -.  and  it  is  alle^;ed  that  should  even  n  vessel  owned  and   navigated  by  tiie   citirens 
of  any  of  the  United  St^tef^,  oi'l.y  the   citizens  of  hny  foreign   BUite,  arrive  at  Philadelphia,  pn>- 

EeJled  by  the  force  of  steam,  however  applied,  such  vessel  would  be  liable  to  the  penalties  of  W* 
iw.  If  this  be  really  the  ca«e,  the  candid  public  will  detcrnime  how  far  the  i»rinciple3  of  l*u 
law  can  be  rwoncded  to  the  hbertiou  of  a  free  peofje,  or  to  that  encouragement  which  all  enlight- 
ened states  nffoid  to  every  u«eful  discovery  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 

In  p.a»e  23  of  Mr.  Fitch's  pamj)hlet.  after  some  remarks  on  the  firmciples  on  which  exclusive 
pnvdejres  are  founded  in  justice  and  policy,  heprooeeds  in  an  uncandid  manner  to  state  Ihc  mode* 
established  in  England,  by  which  an  inventor  may  claim  the  full  benefit  of  what  he  bad  already 
mvented  ;  and  endearora  to  give  so  spef-.ions  a  turn  to  the  period,  as  tliough  a  patent  obtained  ia 
England,  would  give  a  penion  the  exclusive  privilege  to  things  intenied,  or  to  be  intented. 

Shoukl  (uiy  one  in  England  make  application  for  an  exclusive  right  in  a  steamboat,  he  must  of 
neceiwity,  first  file  or  record  a  plan  or  model  of  the  machinery  by  which  she  was  to  be  propelled  ' 
in  which  alone  he  could  have  an  exclusive  nght ;  and  should  he  afterwards  make  further  im- 
provement* therein,  it  would  be  necessary  for  h;in  to  apply  for  a  patent  for  those  seeond  improve- 
ments, as  has  been  the  case  in  other  instances  ;  and  should  a  person  applying  allege  (agreeHblc 
to  Mr.  I*  Itch  s  ideoH)  that  although  he  might  not  ht  the  firat  person  who  thought  of  steamboata, 
neither  had  yet  perfected  any  thing  effectual,  but  timl  he  was  uncertain  whether  he  should  not  Uy 
twenty  different  mode*  of  obtaining  some  one  useful  mf>del,  and  that  he  would  Uierefore  wish  an 
exclusive  right  in  any  or  all  of  them  when  invented  ;  and  thai  as  a  reward  for  his  being  the  finrt 
person  who  had  applied  thus  to  register  his  thoughts  on  the  suT)Ject,  he  considered  that  he  (.u-'hl 
in  justice  to  be  l«^IIr  invested  with  the  right  of  invention,  to  the  exrlusum  of  all  olJiers  ;  The 
officer  to  whom  auch  an  application  should  be  mHde  I  if  persisted  in)  would  require  no  other  mark 
nl  tJie  applicant's  in.<wnity.  .\s  a  proof  that  Mr.  Fitch's  ideas  on  the  subject  were  not  so  matur- 
td  as  to  authonze  him,  in  justice,  u»  spply  to  the  l^islatures,  it  is  swincient  only  to  add,  tJuit  he 
repeatedly  aUilwi  Uie  tuachuiery  of  his  »uamb.'af,  «iuce  he  exirbited  Uic  ui-dd  before  th-  Phi- 
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her  wonderful  performance,  ie  haa  amce  dl^eri^d^l'St^''^"*''''^'''^  ^^^  ^"^'^'"^  -«°""''  -^ 
T.t:^  fu^^u  \'  '^  "°^  •^^""'  '""king  ^  eTperim;m  wXio^h^^V'^'""'  '■"  ^''^  "'^'^f^'  P"T>«-«^. 
gested  that  he  design,  using  a  boiler  nearly  iS"  form   and  /""'''  r''""'"  '^  ''^"'  beenVug. 

'"'""^  ^/  -\  ■■•  ^""'•'•ey.  l>"t  still  paddCinS  cranks  JrJ'"'""*'/*"  '}''  J'""'''!-'--  "f  'I'e  one 
succeed.  Mr.  Fiu±  says  u,  his  pamp'^ile.  pie-?  »9  "  I  «,n  "''''**^."'«^'  '^''^'^^Id  -In.  pl.-.n  not 
yachine  is   nearly  finished,  to   pro^ a  bo,u^  n,T'j  v  n"''*  '""^''^^  "''    "l-erunent,  and   the 

^um.ey  will  alloi^  ,h.t  thi.;  is  «'nu£  ^..-X*  L  '  nMelf  ^'     Fr^  ''T'  ^"'   ""•'  '"'^   '  '^J-'  ^^'r 
Mr.  Fitchi..  not  content  with  the  exclu'.ve  privlleTe'^iiLy  ol^meli'l'Jriaw'"''  ''"»^'^'' '*''  ■"^'^' 


prince  of  the  power  of  water  ..r.-'eam,  but  i^  desirr,,.  ■   \r  \'i     ■'""""  "^  "  "*^'"  ^'^""lituting  him 
of  the  «r  .-and  when  this  ti,|e  ,s  extinc     n    he  pr  ^e;,  u  ''     M   ''^.^^'V'    /"^"^^  "/  '^   /'""-^ 

w  presumed,  upon  de.irand  indi^nut^ble  "r    o.^       ^  P-se.ssor,  .Mr.  Fitch  ..,,nv  stcM  forwsrd    it 

u/by  Mr.  Rumsey  ;  but  in  the  1^:.^!;  u^,  r^^rthl'^.^g.';.  '/  rr"™'  "'"  "•"  ^^  ^-  - 

r.  Rumsey '.s  plan  of  a  trunk,  .Vc,  ,,»  which    he  u   Mm      ^"",/*''-  '"•  "^"Y   at    length  resor    to 

pect,  althou.fi  well   desnbf^  bv.M      R^.-t  ;!:""''*'/' '"''r^  d.ffi'-ultiea  than  he  may 

vm^the  way    by   introducing  Mr.  HyilJir  wL^S^!^  ^':^'':l^'l  tor  whul.    he  appears  to  1^ 

l-ranklin  s   i>!aii.     Mr.  Ru, 


ally    Dr.  rraiiKlin  s    niaii       Mr    ?}io.,   ,.„    ,         i  »i"  ',^'"'   '"•  "  ""^"  ne  win  .>..vv  u 

pamphlet  previous  to'.ts  P^a,'':;:'^^  li.^v^J  j^^f  ^  ^^-^  h^d  r.id  the  whole  l].,n  of  hi, 

.of  such    n  n  "  ,'    ,'  Ti"!'':  '  "'■' V-^''''."''.'  '^.""  l-  ^J  ...ken  h, 


ideas  from  the  Dr.  "s  coninnrhicntion  of  s,„-h   a  nh.n  in',\'Ti'yC\'  •"  "  V?"",'"'  """  '"  ''•'J  t   --, 
8uppo.sed  Mr.  Fitch  must  allude  in  ps-e*>>  of  h^      ,n  n  it  ^  ^^'''-^T'"?'  S'"i<^'.V,  to  which   u  .« 
onginully  from  France,  but  by  wh.,ml'ou.    ,    ,'V.      '        '  ''^"''  '"''''■'^"  '">''<  '''<•  ""night  came 
Rumsey.  therefore.,  before  hi^-d^p  rture       S'  Jr  l    '',"  .'';'"''''"'';-''''''-*''  ''^  *^"-  ""«  '-''  -^  ;  Mr 
^u.d  mentioned  that  his  pLin  of  a  j/.aaJ.„I/  u  ^       ^  "  ^1"     "'"  '"'^^"■'""1)  ^^'it,.!    oi,  Dr.  Frsrklin 
that  before  he  came  to  ttis "ity,^  ^.^1?  iM,?.  'sren^.M'  ""  ."T!""  '""•"'"'"•  -'^  ---^  '    n 

.  ^e  J^n?^^;^r^;. -;c  rii^hr;:!- ;:;;;l:7:^:^::[  "•  r.  '^  l^- -'^  ^^^-  -  •'- 

avail  himself  of  the  privileg'e  .Tf  i;.:;  ^ny'  J,  .v'e^ry  o'r"  i""  """  '"^'".-"^''^  -ventions.  an  1  "t 
by  others  ;  Mr.  Fitcli  .ontended  for  the  ex  lu  e  r U  of  iir:  l'"""'  i!"'"""''''  '"  '"  *^  """""^ 
Tnr],oses  of  navigation,  ,n  every  possible  m,  de  nnd!'L  .^'  -''i"- ■''j'"  '''-'"'■>'  "'' «"'^'"'  >"  'he 
try  twenty  methods  of  effecting  tL  objee       ''lis  v„l  7  '   '"/''^  ""'  '^""^-  '""  ^"  '"'H  t 

tfam.,  certainly  aniounta  to  a  dTsir..  to  "^.'ro^s     "o,  ..^l^•;:r:'"^/■?J'^^'''"'""•  ■^"  '"^-'^  '-V 
of  aJl  others,  but  to  a  claim  of  property  ,,7  theiV   r.  .::?.^.^„'J'/  ''?^^  "•: .'"  v"tmc,  .0  the  e.c],        " 
L'oMiildson  and  Mr    "-  ' 


,„    .    ,  , —  cily  l.ron:ihi   Kv  Mr     Fiicl.    '"''•''"">■' f''''"";'"""'- '*'^"t  "f  memory 

nade  by  a  ««,,  who  not  only  auJnvtcd  U>  bribe  s^en,  ..  '  "^r'T  ''"*  '^"■*''"  '''"peters,  w^re 
but  who  aetuaUs,  commuted  this  heinous  offence  in  urderS,  , '  ''"'"m  '  '"  '^""^  '"  «  '--J-i'-dt 
invention,  or  to  prevent  him  from  derivi.g  ,h  emolun  en  1^  h"  "*'*'' '""'-^«^1^  "f  Mr.  Rumsey 'h 
Fitch  can,  afur  this  instance  of  flagitious  cob.c?  1  '^""  ^'  ^"'  '"?^nuiiy.     How  Sir 

an^t  a  lo9«  to  d^tfrmine.  ""o'^^tis  conduct,  expect  the  patronage  of  nnyhcnei  man    1 

The  depositions  and  certificates  wliich  f.. II  n    • 

principal  fuctn  stated  by  and  in  behalf  V Mr  Ruml:.v  "*  ''"P*^'  ''^^  sufficient  to  establi.sh  the 
quire  a  more  full  and  p^i„ted  state  of  the  case  metLr^M  V""'P''r^'  jurisdiction  aha  1  re- 
havf  ammttted  themselves  too  unreserreAl^  #/w  "'"^'h*-'-  Mr.  Rumaey  s  or  Mr.  Fitch '«   «-»,-». 

-eyha.  been  hapoy  enough  T"!!"?.*:. '5  *''''.'^'"' ^'""^ '''""e  will  de^^ 
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PROOFS,   &c. 


Md   the  foUouTn*.  A.L..,; ,i/:i^  -'^o- -,  sign«f  by  John   Mark  ai;d   Abraham 

3,    Uiken   •      •   ■ 
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«-pk«d.  and  the  fcUoMTug  de^anion..  wiliram  A.-kcwi  No 
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Ex.  Doc.   No.   32. 


Churlwi  Morrow,  No.  4,  tak-n  by  Cntr,  Moaft  ;  Mirh;-.-!  F.nder,  N'o.  5,  l;iken  by  John  Kearsley  ; 
Conrad  Bvers,  No.  6,  taken  by  Cato  Moore ;  Jonnihan  O^born,  No.  7,  taken  by  John  Kearsley  ; 
FranciB  Hamilton,  No.  8,  taken  by  John  Kearelfy.  I  do  rertify,  that  the  above  named  John 
Kearsley  and  Cato  Moore,  gentlfmen,  were  iif  thnt  time,  and  .sti!!  are  justires  of  the  peace  for  the 
said  county,  nnd  that  all  duo  faith  and  credit  is,  and  uii;jht  lo  he  given  tn  all  probates  by  them 
signed,  a.-*  well  in  iu.otice  courts,  as  therfout. 

'In  testimony  wh-reof,  I  have  hereiuilo  sfl  my  hand,  ;uid  nffixed  the   seal   of  tht    said   county, 
this  19ih  day  of  May,  17S8.  ^       MOSES  HUNTER. 

(No.  1.) 
Av*KATLM  Iron-  Works,  Maryland,  May  15th,  17d7. 
At  the  request  of  Capt.  fharlea  Morrow,  I  have  examined  the  book.-*  of  Richard  Henderson  & 
Co.,  respectmg  the  time  when  Capt.  James  Rum.sey  hud  some  iron  bars  druwn  here,  in  thesluipe, 
and'about  the'size  of  ^un-sculps.     I  find  accordmely,  thnt  he  hsd. 
1786,  January  26ih,  2  scalps,      wei^'h  27  Ub. 

•«       February  l<t,  do.  do.  t<4 

«'  "  4th,  6  do.  do.  67 

At  the   time   Mr.  Rum.^ey  tiiipiied    for  the  above,  I    understood   lie  wanted  it  for  some  of  lb« 
•I'moses  of  liia  machinery.     Given  unJer  iny  hand,  the  date  above. 
^  ^  '  '  ♦  JOHN  RITCHIE. 

Blrkellt  CorwTT,  May  17th.  1788. 
We  do  certify  that  Mr.  John  Ritchie,  m:iBaj;er  of  tlie  Antentum   iron  works,  in   a  letter   to  us 
directed,  set  forth  the  very  .same  facts,  which  are  .slated  abov>^  on  thi.s  paper,  in  his  handwriting, 
and  mentioned  to  us  in  his  letter,  that  if  necessity  rnjuired,  he  would  come  into  this  county  to 
acknowled'f  the  same.     Given  under  our  hands,  d:ite  a!)Ove. 

JOHN  KEARSLEY. 
CATO  MOORE. 

■(No.  2.') 

We,  the  subscribers,  were  at  Capt.  Charles  Morrow's  house  at  the  lime  he  received  a  leUt-r 
from  Mr.  James  Rumsey,  dated  at  Philadelphia,  Mth  day  of  May,  17»8,  wherein  he  informed  the 
said  Morrow,  that  Mr.  P'lteh  had  obtained  an  affidavit  from  the  founder  that  cast  some  large 
cocks  for  said  Rumsey,  setting  forth  that  iJiey  were  cast  in  March.  1786;  said  Morrow  then 
produced  his  books,  and  turnini;  to  Mr.  Ruftisey's  !icrr)unt,  in  which  said  Rumsey  waa  charged 
with  nine  pounds,  sixteen  shillings,  paid  Mr.  llubor^'for  cocks,  the  29th  of  Ocfol)er,  1785 

JOHN  MARK. 
ABRAHAM  SHEPHERD 
I  certify  that  the  above  si»r,ers  aro  men  of  ^or»d  fame  ;  thivt  they  are  personally  known    to    me, 
nnd  acknowledged  their  si^na^ires  before  me,  this  17th  d»y  of  \f«y,  1<88. 

CATO  MOORE. 

(No.  3.)  j 

BtrkeUy  Cotmty,  as.  ' 

This  day,  William  A.skew,  of  the  county  aforesaid,  rame  betore  me,  John  Kearsley,  one  of 
the  justices  of  the  |H'nce  for  s:\id  county,  iind  mitde  oath  oti  the  Holy  Evangelists  of  Almighty 
God,  that  he  was  in  the  city  of  Philadelphin,  in  the  month  of  September,  1787,  when  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  steamboat,  (siij  to  be  constructed  by  Mr.  Fitch,)  which  boat  wxs 
shewn  to  this  deponent  bv  a  gentleiuioi,  a  filvcr  Muuih,  a  German  ;  who  said,  he  was  in  connec- 
tion with  Mr.  Fitch,  in  the  nnderiakin:^  of  tht*  boat  aforesaid,  and  was  so  obliging  a^s  to  invite 
lhi.<<  deponent  to  see  the  performance  <tf  jaid  i>oat  .  ilie  external  incumbrance  of  the  boat,  the 
ueifht  of  the  I)«iler,  and  the  necey.sary  quantity  itf  wood,  this  deponent  conceived,  would 
render  Mr.  Fitch's  boat  of  little  utility,  as  he  has  endeavored  lo  set  forth  in  his  depositiou,  No. 
6,  in  Mr.  Riwnsey's  pamphlet.  The  ^entlfman  nlhuled  to  a;<  afort-<aid,  Mr.  Fitch's  partner,  the 
ailver  smith  or  watch  mak^r,  in  Sec.iiid  uireet,  nn  the  opposite  side  uf  the  way  from  Me.<srs. 
Wager  &.  Hawbaclier,  wine  mercliant.-!,  wboni  this  depont-nt  lind  a  cons^iderable  discour:3e  with, 
on  the  f»ubje<:l  of  Mr.  Rumsey 's  stenmbo^i  ;  the  R;iid  silver  smith  or  watch  maker,  seemed  to  i-e 
of  opinion,  that  Mr.  Rumsey  had  borrowed  his  knowledire  of  the  steamboat  from  said  Mr.  Fitch  : 
this  deponent  then  informed  .'*aid  silver  smith  or  watrh  nuiker,  partner  to  Mr.  Fitch,  that  he  pe.'- 
HOnally  knew  .Mr.  Knmsey,  had  l)epn  about  tlirrp  years  licfure  that  time  at  work  at  said  steni.".- 
boat,  and  that  he  had  been  endi'  ivuriii  ;  to  prrtV.  •  s,Mid  I'lmt  ^iii'e  that  pf  riod.  under  a  v.iritty  if 
difiiciiltus,  for  the  want  of  mei-hanus,  rfs.nirii  •<,  vV  •.     Tins   ji  j.oi  (lit   I'mther  siith,  tha?   be  \\  a.^ 

uiil  that  he  then  udd  the 
d 


ii, 


1. 


I'hiladtlnhii,  Ml   Janunrv  and    t- 1  liniarv  la.-t 


PM.SI,   i 


asain  in   Hh-  lUy  id 

said  t»i!\«.T  s.:iiih  >  r  Hat  h  ni;ik»  r,  th  it  tht-  boiirr  in  said  Fiti  li'>  boat  was  of  .'^uch  W(ii:til,  , 
wmild  if'jiiiri-  >"  laii'h  viod.I  t.  I>ivi  th.-  Miin.'.  tl.at  of  (-.•.•ir-'r,  it  w^ulJ  lit-  ot'  l,tt!f  'ir  :■,'.  ■ 
'I'lii.s  dtpoi.t'ii  i!:-\v  !!'.••  niod.-l  '  t"  .Mr.  ■Hiuiiscv's  pipe  i"'i'' r,  arid  ex|.iiined  tin-  m>ui!iHr  r!' 
woikiii.',  an. I  advisril  tiui'i  to  aii'-jit  ,-i  .>i.!!ilar  ii>  >dc  uf  i«.ir.in;j  stiam,  and  l.iy  x-^'.dc  ihf  ai 


makiic  ^l'■.un  in  llr-ir  'Aav,  w!iii  h  T-ria  -.lad  .'I'.Mr  >:t!1').  or  '.^.iiih  rnak»  r  sct;t.fJ  to 


s'rnngiT  to. 
at'ore^aii!.  >• 


th'-ir 

Aflfr  a  d.l", 
di'.ni'i-d    I' 


wliMi  f.- 
iT  two  Spent, 


.i:,J  ril'.i  r  Lilk  iii^    iii  lio-  .^ul'ject  of  steam,  ilu- 


■Mi   'Vl 
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and  argued  the  impo.ssibibtv  of  iLs  an.i.werino:  the  lea.st   jood  purpo„e  ;  this  deponent  as  strict!  v 
urged  the  practicability  of  the  advanUges  of  U.e  pipe  boiler,  and   said    their  boat   in  hM  opinion 
vould  be  more  perfect,  jf  they  would  adopt  Mr.  Uumsey's  new  invented  mode  of  making  steam 
which  mode  the  said  j^i.rcr  smith  or  watch  maker  reprobated,  and  said   it  would   not  answer  thJ 
porpose,  r.nd  .shewed  t!u.'=  deponent  sever,,!  modes  of  malcm-  ..team,  as  practised    in  Eu'ro,,*.  anJ 
**!$,'.'>''y  Y?  I""' '^^'•"^''•^  '*>  tli<^  ;':;■*'  '^oil'^r.     And  further,  tliis  deponent  5..Hifh  not.  ^ 

Ihis  l.^ih  day  of  May,  ITS^,  W  .iliam 'Askew,  the  above  deponent,  came  before  me,  and  marifl 
oath  according  to  ''.w,  that   iIk-  ul  „tp  deposition,  is  just  and   true,  i-.crording  to  the  tiest  of  iii. 


ki.owledgo  and  belief. 


JOHN'  KfL\R,SLKV 


et 


(No.  4.) 
IkrkrLry  County,  ix. 

This  day,  came  Ch;u-les  M..rrow,  bcfor-  me,  CaU>  Moore,  one  of  the  ju.sti.es  of  the  p,  a-.-    for^ 
Siud  county,  and  made  oath,  th,-.-  to  the  be»ii  of  his  incmory,  Mr.  Joseph  Dames,  returt.ed   ''nm 
Baltimore,  early  in  the  month  of  Octol>er,  i7-v;'i,  where  he  had  been  sent  ly  Mr.  {{•.msey,  t 
aome  part*  of  the  machinery  ra.sl  for  his  steamboat,  that    the  said  Barne^  cV  |,is  rctuni.  t./ai    t!. 
depoiu-iit,  tliat  lie  had  got  four  brirt  codi,;  cast,  that  he  had  bet-n  disappoiiited  in  proctirm"  nvme 
that   he  expected    to  r.-eivt-in  !5  ,!ti'n..ro.  Imrl    theref.>re.  le^   the   cocks    with    Mr.    Rabor^r    (tJ>» 
gentleman  who  had  got  'he  tounJer  to  ca.n  them.)  that  ihev  .should  be  ^'C.1I  f,,r  ihv  fir.st  o,7p.,r!u- 
nity,  that  he  ima'^ined  tiiey  would  cnst  somewliere  about  ten  pouml.s  :  and  this  deponent  'fiu-ti. 
aaith,  that  t;hortly  after  Mr.  John  Tiiornburv  was  -om-  tc.  Baltimore  wiih  fua  \va. on,  ih  it   tl    s 
deponent  wrote    to  Mr.  Habor-,  (Mr.  Bar:i.-s  b,-ing  absent^   eitlicr  in  liis  .nvn  or  in  Mr.  JWn 
name  (he  is  not  certain  which)  for  the  cocks,  and  =eia  the  luonty  by  said  Thoriiiury  ;  iii.U   ;:;!•» 
deponent  further  saith,  lliat  upon  ex.uninmu'   In:-  book?,  he  tiiid.s  ^!^   Rjn;sey  cliar-ed    the   •>^)'h 
October,  1785,  with   4'!)   l»j.s.  (td.  jwid  Mr.  ilaborg  for  ctu'ks,  which   entry  tins  depum  iit  i>  p-r- . 
suaded.  must  have  been  al'l»r  the  said  Thomburv  returned  witli  t}ie  co'-ks,  as  t!ie  .ium  they  cUf  ^ 
could  not  have  been  ascertained  until  tbi-ii  ;  andlunhtr  this  depon.nt  sailh  not.  '\ 

Sworn  u>  before  me,  this  IHtli  of  May,  ^^c■.  CATO  Mt^ORE       ; 

These  are  Ui  certify,  that  the  within' n:u>irdC:npt.   Chailc.-"    Morrow,  has  In  ed  mSiieuherd' J 
Town  many  years,  great  part  of  hjs  time  has  bet-  i  .sp<-ni  as  a  merciiant,  and  has  served  in  orfice.s  ^■ 
pertaining  lo  the  public.     We  believe,  in  every  one  of  )iis  emplaynunls,  (;uid  as  a  citizen,:  'im 
has  diHtineuished  him.^elf  as  a  gentleman  of  .*lriit  lionor  and  veracity.     Given  under  our  liai'd-  - 
this  17th  day  of  ,Mny,  17.-vH.  '  ' 

THO.MAS  WHITE.  JOHN  MARK, 

JOHN  KE.MISLEV,  .SMITH  SLAUlillTF.n, 

FUANCKS  HAMILTON, 
WILLIA.M  SPALDING, 
ADAM  STEPHEN. 


DANIEL  BEDLNGER, 
ABRAHAM  SHEPHEKD, 
WILLIAM  MORGAN, 
MOSES  HUNTER. 
1  cfcriify,  that   the  above  siirners  are  personally  known  to  me,  are  tnen  of  gi>od   funv%  a'..j  ^r 


C.\TO  MOURE. 
HE.NRV    BEDINGKU. 
JOH.N  KKVES. 
COllNELirs  WYNK.>,)P, 
H<tKATlO  GATES, 


knowledged  their  signatures  befo: 


e  ine,  this  ]7t!i  of  May,  17k-<. 
(No.  5.) 


CATO  .Mi)0!{E 


Bvrkeley  County,  .♦<. 

Thi.s  day,  came  Michael  Kntler,  before  me,  John  K-iirsley.  one  of  the  iufticcs  of  the 


f. 


said   county,  and   ninde  oath,  thai   as  w*  11  as  he   remembers,  about   iheW'i'ining  of  rVf-riKiry" 
1786,  he  and  Jmiathan   Osl.orn,  began  to  wdd  some  pipes  for  .Mr,  Jam-'t-   Rumsey  •  the   pip^s 
were  about    the  size  of  gun  barrels,  and    he  well  remembers,  that  at    the  iime   ibe  li^i'  i„x  -a'r.s 
were  bmught  to  him  from  the  forge,  that   lie  and  s.-\id  Osborn,  were  at  w  -rk  at    ihe  iirst   brought 
scalps  ;  that,  after   they  were  welded,  ]v  and    «ud  Osborn    cut  the  male  .screw  on  one  end    and    i 
female  screw  on   the  other  end  of  each  barrel,  in  order  that  they  might  be  al!  s.rewed  to  -Vlur 
that  after  they  were  so  far  lini.sh'd,  they  Iny  in  mv  shop  six  months,  or  perli.ipN  jong^.r'";  after 
which,  Mr.  Joseph  B;u-iifs  came  to  me,  and   told  me  he  wanted  them  put  toL-tlier  ;  said    Ii.ui.r, 
then  prepared  a  block,  and  assisPtI  me  to  .s.-rew  them  together  and  Und  ihem,  ihey  were  b  nJ.  i 
nearly  in  the  shape  of  a  worm  of  ,■  still,  with  this  ditferenre,  Oiat  the  round,  were  idared  s.,    K,-- 
as   nearly  to  tou'-h  e.irli    other;  and  this   deponent  further  siulh.   that    he   understood  thai   ;)   ■ 
above  pipes  were  for  the  use  of  the  «tea:iil)oat,  and  furthe.-  this  detKinent  saith  not. 
S>*orn  before  me.  May  Ifith.  1788.  JOHN  K  KARSLF.V 

We,  the    sul  scriLers,  have   been    long  acrjuainted  with    the  above  named   Michael  Kntin      r  ' 
have  found  him  a  worthy,  lionest,  sjber  man,  and  >i  man  of  truth. 

THOMAS  WHlTfe,  JOHN  MARK,  HENRY  BEDlNGFil 

CORNELIUS  WYNKOOP,        WILLIAM  SPALDING,      WILLIAM  MORG\N 
ABRAH.\M  SHEPHERD.       THOMAS  SHEPHERD       JOHN  KEYES 
JOHN  MORROW,  ("ATO  MOORE.  i^^  ivt:.if.,>, 

I  certify,  that  these  signers  acknowk-d-ed   ih^-ir  .sujnaiurrjj   before  mn,  il;is  17ih  of  .M  .y,  ^7■^r•. 

C\TO  MDOp.i'v 
(No  C.^, 
Berkelrt)  Ctntnty,  ts. 

This  day  c.ime  C,,nr.u1  Bv>frs,  before  me,  Caio  Moor.\  one  of  the  iusfi.-e«  of  -he  v?i'--  Co  thi. 
county,  and  nr.ad-   oith,  thct  ab-ut  thv    laucr  '-^1   l:  <J::vh-r,  or   L%';i.nir:_g  of  Novcir.b.  r,  .^ue 


1  t 


! 
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thousand  seven  hundrtJ  ar.d  ciirluy-fivp,  Mr.  Joines  Rums*  y  cr  Joseph  Barnes,  brou:,'l>t  to  my 
shop  two  lar»e  Ijrasgor  copper  cocks,  and  re-juested  that  handle*  might  be  made  for  them,  which 
the  8aid  Byers,  beiiij,'  .;si<isied  by  Tluiip  tiindtr.did  make  ;.they  also  made  two  springfl,  which 
the  deponent  underHlood  wd.s  lor  the  opiiiin''  and  shutting  tlie  same  ;  and  tliis  deponent  farther 
fwah,  that  toward  tlie  latter  end  of  Novpmbtr  afi)res.ud,  he  made  (being  assisted  by  said  Phi- 
l:f»  Strider)  two  pistons  of  .tbuut  iliirteen  inches  diimeter,  to  which  he  brazfd  flanchcs,  about  one 
and  a  lialf  mcli  broad  ;  and  thisdeponei-t  furiJier  saith,  tJial  he  made  sundry  ether  things,  whick 
he  uiider.ilood  were  all  of  I'lerii  parUs  uf  the  nlaciim-ry  fnr  Mr.  Ilumsey's  stf  ml)oat. 

Sworn  before  me  this  Ifith  of  May,  \'>^.     I  CATO  MOORR 

VVe.  the  s!ibsonl'f-rs.  kavf  okm  I'.ii;,' ncjuaihtcd  wiili  I'.c  above  menrjoncd  '''-iir.id  Byers,  imd 
cerljfy  tliat  lie  h.o  .supported  the  rhani.tpr  of  h  worthy,  hones;  laari.  and    n.  luiui  of  iruth. 

THOMAS  WHlTi:,  JOHN  MARK,  HENRY  FiEDINGER, 

CORNELIUS  WYNKtH^P.     WIIXIAM  MORGAN,     ABRAHAM  SHEPHERD, 
THOMAS  SHEPHERD,        JOHN  KEYES.  JOHN  .MORROW, 

JOHxN  KEARSLEY,  WILLI A.M  SPALDING. 

I  eenify.that  these  si:,mers  are  personally  known  to  me  ;  iluu  tiiey  ar'^  men  of  iroud   fame,  and 
arknowlf<lced  their  bi-nature-s  before  me,  tins  17th  of  .May,  llHf*.  ■ 

CATO  MO«RE. 


(I'o.  7. 


(^■o.  7.) 

Brrktlry  C(rvinty,  iw. 

Thiti  day  came  Jonalh.-\n  Osbnrn  before  n\f,  Jolm  Kcarsh  v.  one  of  tlie  jusiires  of  the  peace  for 
snid  county,  and  mide  oath,  fhnt  f.s  well  as  he  remembers,  af.out  tlif  first  day  of  P'ebrunry,  sev- 
Miteen  hundred  and  fi-hty-siv.  thi.x  d^-i.on.nt  niul  .Mi.haei  KtrJcr,  be^a/i  fo  weld  Ronie  pipes  fur 
.'vtr.  James  Rumsey,  they  wer--  about  the  size  Mfoun  barrels,  ind  this  deponent  well  remembers 
Uiat  at  tlie  time  the  last  .six  scalp-?  were  iironirht  to  them  tVom  Ai.leatiini  for^e,  ihev  were  at  work 
f.:  the  s<-al|i.';  that  were  f  rxf  bru^l^ilt  to  tlnm  .  Iliat  after  they  v.ere  welded  ihey  cut  a 
on  the  0,11'  end,  and  a  female  si-rew  on  the  otli(«r  end  of  ea^  h  pipe. 
i.>r;eth>T  ;  that  after  this  was  done,  they  were    left  in   stn.l  Mn'h.u' 

upwyrds  ;  that  af'.er  thi-»,  Mr.  Joseph  Bftrne--  and  said  !::tiller  nut  tiiem  together  and  bt- iided  themi 
niimdablock,  in  Rh.ipe  resemblmir  th<-  worm  of  a  .still  ;  this  deponeiit  understood  that  the.-.- pip.-s 
were  for  some  of  Uie  purposp-^  ..f  sod  .Mr.  Ilcms.y '»  boat  machine,  and  further  this  det)onent 
^i:lh  n(»t.     Sworn   to  before  in.',  this  ]M\  day  of  .May.  17"s-. 

JOHN  KEARSLEY. 

We.  the  «>ub.srril>ers,  ha\e  been  loiitr  aopiairted  with    the    above  named   Jonathan  Ogbom,  and 
reiiify  that  he  supports  the  chara<ter  of  nn  hoOest  m.-.n. 

JOHN  .MORROW.  TlTtnrA.S  WHITF. 

HENRY  BEDINGER,  CORNKLK'S  W^'.NKool', 

C.Vro   .MO(tRE.  WILLIAJI  .MoRG\N, 

THOS.  SHEPHERD,  JOHN   KEYKS. 

I  certify  that  the  a!>ove  -t^ninp:  w  a-*  aiknowledg'-d  i'efure  raf , 


male  srrew 
as  tlipy  were  ail  lo  b«  screwed 
I  EnllerV    shop   .sii  months  or 
bel 


JOHN  MARK. 
WILLIAM  SPALDLVG. 
APRAHA.M  SHEPHERD, 


ihut    17ih  day  (pf  May,  1788. 

CATO 'MOO Rli. 


(Sv.  H.) 


f 

licrktUyi  Coxkuty,  .w.  '    ■  |  ' 

This  day  came  Franns  Hnmiiton  before  me,  John  Keaisley,  one  of  the  jusdoes  of  tJie  peaca 
for  Mud  county,  and  made  oath,  that  .as  by  a  re\iHW  of  h's,  the  said  Francis' day-book,  it  appears 
that  in  the  month  of  Decern b*r,  m  the  year  of<iurLord  one  thousand  .seven  hundred  and  eighty- 
five,  Mr.  Jo.ieph  Barnes  iind  James  McMechen  brought  down  the  river  Potowinac,  to  the  Shan- 
n.andoah  Falln,  a  Iioat  of  abf.ut  six  terns  burthen,  with  a  variety  of  machinery  an  board,  araoncst 
which  were  two  cylinders  of  copper,  about  thiru>n  inchefl  diameter,  and  fi«ar  three  feet  long,  a 
c«pper  boiler,  four  large  brass  or  copper  cockst,  |.umps,Ar.,  where  the  said  Barnes  and  McMe- 
then,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  James  Riimsey,  continued  adapting  and  suitably  fixing  said  ma- 
chine to  said  boat,  until  the  seventh  of  Januai^,  17'^6,  when  the  ice  driving  in  the  nver,  obh"-ed 
them  to  defliat  proceeding  turlher  for  that  sea.Hoii,  and  they  accordingly,  that  same  day,  drew  "the 
J>»at  in  the  mouth  of  the  run,  t-xik  off  the  mn-  hin.rv,  and  l:ud  Kin  my  cellar  fur  and  during  the 
winter.  Further,  that  o.  the  fourteenth  day  of  .Man'h,  a  trial  was  made  of  the  same,  with  some 
alteration  in  the  machinery  ;  that  she  mo\ed  agrun.st  the  current  some  distance,  dKuigh  not  to  - 
mach  Bntisfaction,  owinjTto  the  imperfection  of  the  marhin'-rv.  F'nniiermore,  that  aai^  Barnes  ' 
and  McMe^hen  were  on  board,  likewise  < 'aptftin  Charles  Morrow,  and  I  myself,  steered— ^ind 
further  saith  not.     Sworn  to  before  nie.  May  aeveuteenth,  I7mh. 

JOFIN  KEARSLEY. 
We,  the  sul>scribers.  have  heen  Unz  nc.piainted  with  the  abo»e  namrd  Francis  Hamilton    and 
lka?e  ever  found  him  a  gentleinaii  of  strict  hoii'.r  mid  vcraatv.  '' 


THOMAS  WHITE. 
DANIEL  RKDINGF.R. 
CATO  .M'KIRE, 
JOHN  MORROW, 


JOHN  KKYES. 
HKNRV  REDING RR. 
SMITH  SLACtJH  TF.R, 
WILLL\M  MORGAN. 


ABRAHAM  SHEPHERD, 
CORNELirs  WTNKOOP, 
J(4IN  MARK. 
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May  19t}i,  1788. 
I  have  been  acquainted  with  Mr.  Francis  Hamilton  twenty-six  years,  and   found  him  a  pefson 
of  Teraatiy  and  respectable  char«ier.  ADAM  STEPHEN 

I  believe  Mr.  Hamiiton  to  be  a  gentleman  of  iniesrify  and  character. 

HORATIO  GATES 
I  am  of  the  same  opinioi.  MOSES  HUNTER 

I  certify  that  the  abo\¥  signers  are  persoially  known  ?o  me,  that  they  are  men  of  good  fame, 
and  acknowledged  their  signatures  before  me,  this  17th  day  of  May,  17SH. 

CATO  MOORE. 

(No.  9.) 

I  do  hereby  certify,  that  in  November,  17H4.  being  at  Richmond,  attending  the  assembly  as  a 
representative  from  the  county  of  Berkeley,  I  was  in  compajiy  with  Mr.  James  Rumsev.  ne  be- 
ing an  accjuaintance,  and  from  llie  same  county,  and  that  he  then  informed  me  (as  1  understood, 
in  confidence)  that  he  intended  to  construct  a  boat  which  was  to  be  wrought  altogether  by  steam  ; 
that  he  had  tried  the  principles,  some  of  which  he  mentioned,  but  I  cannot  ascertain  the  particu- 
lars ;  u}K)n  the  whole  of  our  conversation,  1  understood  from  him  at  that  time,  that  his  principal 
dependance.  in  the  operation  of  his  boat,  was  upon  steam.  Guen  under  mv  hand,  in  Berkeley 
county,  this  I9th  day  of  May,  1788.  MOSES  HUNTER. 

Witnesses  present  at  signing.        JOHN  MORROW. 

ABEL  WESTFALL.  | 

,~(No.  111.^ 

This  day  c^me  before  me,  Jacob  Young,  justice  of  the  peace  in  and  for  this  <'ounty  of  Freder- 
ick, and  State  of  Maryland,  Elizabeth  Zimmer,  and  being  duly  ijualified  on  the  holy  Evano-elists 
of  Almighty  God,  declared  and  said,  that  one  week  before  the  twenty-third  of  November,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-five,  Mr.  James  Rum.sey  engaged  my 
husband  to  make  a  i|uantity  of  copper  work,  among  whiih  was  two  round  copper  things  of  about 
three  feet  long,  and  belter,  and  one  foot  wide,  and  may  be  better,  all  which  parcel  of  work  was 
finished  belore  Christmas  of  the  t^nmp  year,  and  taken  away.  This  deponent  also  well  remem- 
bers of  a  certain  John  Peter,  an  artificer  in  tin  work,  to  have  been  ensraged  to  do  some  tin  work, 
relative  to  the  same  mai  hine,  at  the  .same  time,  and  which  was  likewise  finished  liefore  Chrislma.< 
of  the  same  year.  This  deponent  likewise  remembers  to  have  soeii  three  or  four  hirge  cocks  of 
metal,  the  same  as  still  cocks,  fix^d  to  the  same  machine  before  it  was  taken  away,  and  furtliw 
fliia  deponent  understood,  that  the  macliine  was  to  drive  a  boat,  and  that  the  round  things  wa.s  to 
raise  water  ;  this  deponent  likewise  remembers  of  a  certain  gentleman,  of  a  certain  spare,  tbm 
complexion,  and  black  hair,  some  time  in  April  last,  of  this  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-eight,  asked  her,  relative  to  the  above  subject,  to  which  1  answered  in  manner  as 
herein  recited,  and  further  saith  not.     Sworn  before 

May  the  16th,  17«d.  JACOB  YOUNG. 

I  certify  being  present,  when  the  above  deposition  was  taken. 

THOMAS  PRICE. 
Marti.asd,  Frederick  County,  totril: 

I  do  hereby  certify,  that  Jacob  Youn»,  gentleman,  before  whom  the  within  depositioH  was 
made,  and  who  hath  thereunto  subscribea  his  name,  wa.'t  at  the  time  thereof,  one  of  the  justices 
of  Frederick  County  Court,  duly  authorised  and  .pialified,  Ac. 

Fl    s  1     '"  testimoney,  whereof,  I   have  herennfrt  subscribed  my  name,  and  aifixed  the  public 

^  '     "J  seal  of  Frederick  County  Court,  the  16th  day  of  May,  1  (88. 

WILLIAM  RITCHIE.  Clk. 

(No.  11.) 

State  or  Mahtlakd,  Baltimnre  County,  is. 

On  the  9th  day  of  June,  1788.  came  Christopher  Raborg,  of  Dallininre  Town,  coppersmith, 
befbre  me  the  subscriber,  one  of  the  justices  iif  the  peace  for  the  county  aforesaid,  and  made  nath 
on  the  Holy  Evangelists  of  Almighty  God,  tliat  when  he  gave  his  certificate  to  Mr.  John  Fitch, 
on  the  a»>th  of  April  last  past,  that  he  the  said  Christopher,  had  got  faur  brass  cocks  made  by 
Mr.  Charles  Weir  dc  Co..  in  the  Fall,  178.') :  but  not  having  made  any  charge  thereof,  to  ascertain 
the  time  exactly,  c»>uld  i  ol  be  more  particular,  but  that  he,  tlic  said  deponent,  hath  since  beon 
able  toascertaia  the  time  when  the  said  four  co(  ks  were  made,  for  Mr.  James  Rumsey,  by  order 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Barnes,  and  dotli  swear  and  de.  lare,  that  tJie  said  four  braas  cocks  were  made 
Rome  time  in  the  months  of  September  or  October,  of  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eifrhty-five  ;  and  it  hath  suice  uppenred  to  this  depoiifnt,  that  the  said  four  brawn 
cocks  were  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Runuwy.  to  be  employed  in  his  steamboat,  and  furilier  this  depo- 
nent saith  not. 

Sworn  to  before  me.  GEORGE  GOULDTH    PRESBURY. 

Jiaitunore  County,  to  wU  : 

I  do  hereby  certify  to  all  whom  i:  doth  or  may  concern,  that  Ge<irge  Gould 'th  Pnwbury,  e'*a- 
Clemnn,  before  whom  the  witkin  deposition  was  taken,  and  who  h^-ih  thereto  subscribed  his  nam*- 
was  at  the  lime  of  the  taking  and  signing  thereof,  and  slUl  Is  o«e  of  the  juatrea  of  the  p«we,  \r. 
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and  for  the  WMnty  aforesaid   and  to  aJI  certificates  by  him  ?,ven  ar,  ,uch,  due  f^ah  and  credit  is 
and  ought  to  be  given,  as  well  in  courts  of  justice  an  thereout  ' 

['•    *•]  .hU  .^n^/rr^  whereof,  I   have  henjto  set  my  hand,  and  afHxed  the  seal  of  my  ofRce 
J  this  tenth  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  seventeen  hundred  and  •i-htv-eiffht 

.  WILLIAM  &16SOK, 

f  CUrk,  baltimort  Ccnmly. 

(No.  12.) 
^Atc  OF  Martlavd,  Bmllimore  County,  m. 

On  this  9th  day  ..r  June,  17-^,  .■ame  Ch.rle^  We.r,  of  i;,,!u,ru.re  town,  founder,  bef.re  me  t],c 
«ub«r.n her,  one  of  the  justres  of  the  peace  for  U.e  county  ufov...ud.  and  um.le  oath  on  the  llolv 
tvun-ehst^  of  Alruighly  God,  that,  when  he  5,'ave  hi.s  .  ert<f].«te  o.,  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  Ann! 
laai  past,  of  havin-  made  four  brass  rocks  to  Mr.  John  Fitch,  he  could  not  then  Teco{\ectthe 
exa..  tune  when  ;  lut  that  l>e  this  deponent,  by  me.ms  of  a  re.  eipt  for  money  pr^kl  by  him! 
which  he  ha3  since  fmnd  cin  declare  the  time  with  precision,  and  dnth  positively  make  oath  m 
aforesaid  that  he  made  the  said  four  bra..s  .-ocks  by' the  d.re.-tion  of.  and  tor  nI.  /woph« 
fW  .''^:J  ,'  ''"rr/'^  ^\  Rum8oy'.s  steamboat,  a.s  he  has  «in.e  learnt.)  and  delivered  the  BOid 
four  cocks  to  said  Chiistophf  r  R.ibor-,  on  or  iibout  tl-ie  l.ifh  dnv  of  (Vtober,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  a*ie  thounand  seven  hundred  and  ei-hty-five.  nnd  this  dermnent  further  Kaith.' the  money 
nienuoned  to  be  rerp.ved  in  tl,--  receipt  above  ;»llnded  tu,  and 'dated  ,he  seventeenth  day  of 
rh,!l''/"r' p'T"  T  7^  ""^  euhty-five,  waH  money  n.-eived  by  this  depone.u,  of  ihesaid 
Christopiicr  Kaborg.  tor  the  >aid   four  brasa  roek.  ;  and   further  tli,,.  deponent  ^ai'h  not 

.Sworn  before  me,  (.. !  OilGE  fJOlJLDTII  i'RKsii'JRY. 

BuUimore  CrmtUy,  to  uit :  I 

I  hereby  certify  to  all  whom  it  doth  or  m.iy  ron.:frn,  that   Geor-e  dould'th  Presburi-,  -entle- 
nian,  before  whom  the  wuhin  deposition  w.is  uken,  and  who  hath   thereto  subscribed  his  "name 
wwat  the  time^taking  and  si^inir  thereof,  lu.d  .st.ll  is  one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  in  and 
«?ll,  .'^'u"'^  aforesaid,  and  to  all  certificates  by  him  piven  as  .uch,  due  faith  and  credit  is,  and 
ought  to  be  given,  aa  well  in  lusurts  of  justice  »&  thereout. 

[l     "■]  .J"  *"^''"?"y  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  bet  my  hand,  and  affixed  the  .<ieal  of  my  office, 
thw  tenth  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  pur  Lord,  scvtineen   hundred  and  ei-'htv-eio-ln 

WILLI  A. M  GTB.SO.^,  ' 
CUrk,   Baltimore  Coun/i/. 


} 


(.Vt..  13.) 
State  ar   Marti.avd,  Raltimcre  County,  ss. 

On  this  lOih  day  of  June,  17HH,  came  Isaac  Cursten,  of  Haltiinorc  town,  founder,  before  uc 
the  ruhscnt^,  one  ot  the  justi-e.^  of  the  peace,  for  tlie  county  ufousaid,  and  made  oath  on  the 
Holy  hvantr^lists  of  Ahni-luy  G.^i,  that  the  cenifi.-.ate  this  deponent  gaie  Mr.  John  Fifh  re- 
Kpect.n^'  four  l)rass^co,ks  made  mh  March.  1Tn8,  l.y  :h.  deponent  and  Co.  for  Christopher 
Krtuur-,  could  not  be  the  corks  alh^ed  to,  for,  on  further  examination  of  my  book.s,  1  find  trie 
price  char-ed  does  not  aj:,ve  with  th|Si.nou.t  a.s.:ert.uned  of  the  co-ks  made  for  Ciiristopher 
Ra..or,.,nt  the  time  he  wa..  eniploye,l)by  .Mr.  Joseph  ll.unes,  ne.tl.er  does  the  Imie  :  for  1  am 
now  satisfied,  and  do  positively  de.-lar/,  an.l  maJie  catli  ..s  above,  tlnu  the  corks  were  made  some 
rnne  at  or  about  the  Uih  of  October,  17rt.^,  th-ii  w.ls  for  the  ine  of  Mr.  Joseph  Harne*,  rur  we  Uien 
tlionght  ;  but  have  sm--.  learned ,  it  wu.s  fur  the  me  of  Mr.  James  Ruiusey'a  steamboat,  and  from 
every  circurnstance,  I  hnd  they  have  never  been  char:;e.l  or  booked,  .-us  it  appears  the  cash  wa« 
received  at  the  delivery  of  stud  ct)ckB  ;  and  further  this  deponent  saitii  not. 

I  CiDUlGE  GOULD.  PRESBURY. 

Battimnrr  Countti.  to  rii  .'  | 

I  hereby  certify  fall  whom  It  doth  or  may  rr,nc-(  ,t,  .  ilmt  G'-.r-jt  Gonld'ih  Presbury,  -entle- 
mar,  b.fon-  whom  th,.  withul  d.r.o.;t.,n  wastak.n,  .,,i  who  |,ath  thereto.  subs.-Hbed  h,s;aine, 
was  at  the  inne  of  the  t^ik.n?  a.ul  Mirnm;^  there.*,  and  sni!  ,h.  in.c  of  the  pi.siire.s  „f  l.,e  peac-  in 
and  tor  he  county  afore^iid  at.d  to  all  cerfificatr«  by  .h.m  give.,  as  such,  due  faich  and  credit  u, 
anrt  ought  to  be  given,  as  well  i-i  courtw  of  p;.sti<-i ,  as  thert^iul 


(L.   . 

eight. 


In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereto  tc-l  mv    hand,  and    .-.ffixed    t!u-  seal  of  my  office 
th'*  tenth  day  of  June    in  the  year  of  aur  Lord  one  dionsand  seven  hundrf.j  and  cirhty- 

WILLIAM  GIBSON, 
Clrrk,  Baititiiort  County. 


iNo.  14.) 
Berkelty  Ccunty,  ss. 

I  do  hereby  certify    that  having  an  occaflK.M  of  boardinL'  witn   Mr.  James    Rum.sey,  i„  tJie 
month  of  January    Ml  U.e  year  of  our  Lord  ..ne  thousand  .even  hundifd    and    cM-luy -five    where 
amonpt  many  of  hmcunous  experiment*.,  one  I  remember  v.ry  |virti,:ularly.  wiulh  was,  heciu.- 

L"  ^•*,'"-"**;.!^,^^'"'^^  -^nu'^re  tube  (made  of  p,i,c  boards,  al.i.t    e.^ht    feet  long,  and   about  one 
i«ch  and  a  hall  dian.eter  in  the  c.jviiy  ot   the  tube,  which  he  sMspen.T.^i  upon  fine  rords,  and  hav- 
uiR  a  common  gimlet  hole  bored  at  the  end  of  ^ud  tube,  and  on  the  one  side  of  the  ;aine  and 
h^uit^ug^ome  weigLt..  over  a  snudl  pulley,  by  ft  tliread  tied  to  the  end  of  sukI  tube,  wherelipoB 
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MOSES  HT'NTER, 
JOHN  MORROW, 
I 'AVID  GRAY, 


r,  r^  '??';         """-^  \^'''  ^'r''"'''  «^  '"'^"'^^^  ^y  '^'-0   experiment,  to  wh...h    he    nad,    answer 
1^    tt^l,   K  «  ^"°"P'^*  ^^*"^'f    ">!^^,  ^«   l>o«t  fo.  «^nd  aAer  Bome  small  matter  of  .-onverLtu  ,  ' 
in    took  his  pen  and   ink,  and  retired  U>  make  Kis  calculation.,  as  was  his  custom  aAer ?Jw 

r"^.raid;r^i9l:;;t*'Mr;,'^nt'"^ ''-  --'-  ^  -  '---->•  ^^-^-^' '  ^^-f'-- 

wJ^h  '^"  r.^^^^'^^"    '«  i"«  F^--«ts,  do   hereby  .-ertify .  that  we  ha^^e'^een^lof.  'a^quamted 

^In  nf    ,*'^k'  "'^""""^  ^"^'^'h'-las  On.ck,  and  ha/e  ever/  ran^on  to  beli.ve  h.m  to^be  r*enth^ 
man  of  strict  honor  »nd  integrity  iim.  lu  m    u^tuw 

ADAM  STEPHEN,  HORATIO  GATES, 

?rfr95^«f  .^^'r*^'  ™'LIP  PENDLETON, 

JOHN  MARK.  JOHN  COOK, 

C0RNEUU8  WYNKOOP. 
Berkelty  County,  ss. 

..^/  '^^  ;ertify    that  we  received  a  letter  from  Nicholas  Onick.  wy.ng  tliat  he  drew  the  within 

i  LiSTof  mTv  'ri''''  "  ""^''^  '^"  ''  "°"''^  "'^^  '^'^''^  ''•  ""''  --^-    G-"  ""d'T  -r  liaiids 
lytJi  o'  May,  l,^.  ^f^ry^^  MtXlRE 

JOHN  KKARSLF.Y. 

(N...  15.) 

w/th"him''al'"the  W-^n's"""'"  ^'""''u^i'  '""  ^'-'-'j-'^V  County,  Vir.^inia,  in  a  conversai.on  I  had 
Jat  he^uend^^n  /  n  ^^"'T\  '"  '^"  ^"'V  "'?^  "^  •'^'>''  "'"  beginning  of  Aucnist.  17^3,  t,^d  me 
\^Vl  T.l^  construct  a  boat  to  jo  by  the  power  of  steam,  and  pointe-T  out  the  rreat  ex- 
pt.•i^v«  It  would  S.1V,   in  water  carr,«t;e.  '        JUHN   WIL  St>lV 

PHILADkLFHIA.  July   4th,    17««.  JUM  .X     W  1 L-SOIV. 

(No.  Iti.) 
1  do  certify  that  J..hn  Wih,un,  of  Philadelphia,  on  his  return  from  the  Wami   Spnn-s    in   the 

»L  erigtli  of  fire  and  steam,  whi.-h  the  said  Riuiisey  intended  to  have  completed  soon  ^ 

}  uiLAPELPHiA.  July  4U..  17>^.  JULIANA  STEWART. 

(No.  17.)  , 

This  IS  tor.rtify.  that  at  the  tame  Ijrave  my  certificate  to  Mr.  Jolui  Fit.h,  in  April  last  pa.st. 
r.^n.^ting  ha-.in::  made  four  brass  ,„.:4cs,  as  per  my  cerlifirate  in  Mr.  Fitch's  pamphlet.  No  L>y 
and  ..age  2b  :  that  the  said  1-  it.h  tJ.eii  ur'-.^  me  to  prove  what  I  had  therein  certifieJ.  1  told  aaid 
F,  ch  tJ,at  I  was  no,  then  pos,;:ve  of  the  time  they  were  made,  therefore  could  tiot  i.rove  it.  S.ud 

M.  tme  Mr  '  ^'^.V"  "^  .fV''''"'^"'"'"^?'  '''^''''•^'"^  ',  ''"'  '  positively  refu.M^.'  A,  ,1  further,  tha\  at 
^e  time  Mr.  Fn,ha,lk-<i  ..n  me  on  his  way  to  Annapohs,  in  May  or  Jun.  lii..i.  tliat  I  do  i,  show- 
ed him  a  re^.ipt  I  had  f.und  .^nir.  he  had  my  certifi.ate,  tlmt  enabled  me   to  be  positive  as  to  the 

it,  and  .tsknl  iftfuy  had  .-ailed  <in  me  r.  s]^c•<-tlng  it.     I  told  him  not. 

•fTwlv.'"'^'""'"'  ''''''  '■"'^"-^^^y^^'^'^'^''»^.^''J'^^-knnwk.lged  ui  our  pre.en,-.  .Mi^  fourth^lay 
■  "  " '  «  her 

ALICE  ^  WEIft. 

BAtT.».0K.,Juiy4,  17r«.  '  J( 'UN   lT.NOILD. 

(N<'.  ]R.) 
I  rertify,  that  .Mr.  Fitrh  .-anie  t..  our  sh-.p  to  get  John  FrvmiUer.  an  i,pp.enti.-e  of  Mr  Rn- 
Nv-l,  r-,  m  sw.  ar  about  sometiiiig  ronceriung  a  steamboat  Uuit  Mr.  Rums.y  erected,  for  whir-h  he 
gave  htm  to  the  b,^t  of  my  knowledge,  half  a  dollar,  and  treat^i  him  well.  a«  Xi.-  Jaid  Frymiller 
yd  ;  and  aAer  he  had  b-en  gone  the  l>est  j^,n  of  the  aAernoon,  he  return.d  to  the  sh-.p"  a^m 
^*,:e^.  hc  app^ar,^  to  ,ye  to  br  somewhat  in  liquor,  and  aaid  he  would  Dot  rare  to  swear  m  the 
.«<Hme  ma/iner  oftentr,  it  he  rould  he  always  «o  treated 

KM.TIM0R1,  July  4,  17«b\  CHRISTOPHER  BRUDENHART. 

iNo.  li).) 
1  aJ^  ra«^ert  weL  of  John  Frym.ller  be,n.r  jroggv,  when  he  returns!  from  the  ma^i.tmte  m 
*e  eveniug,  where  h.  had  been  t«  swear  for  Mr.  Pilch,  a*,  per  his  pimphlet,  No.  19^  page  36 
e»^.  Wilder  my  buid,  this  fourO,  day  of  Jdy.  oue  thousaiid  ^ven  hundr^  and  eighty^^ghi 

,  CHRISTOPHER  RABORO 


it 
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[Dr.  Thorntok,  the  f-rst  Superintendent  of  the  Patent  Office,  became  as- 
sociated with  Mr.  Fitch,  and  wrote  a  small  pamphlet  on  the  Origin  of  Steam- 
boats.    As  it  contains  curious  iafornaation,  it  is  worth  preserving.] 
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ORIGIN   OF  STEAMBOATS 


City  of  \V.\sni.sr.Tov,  Jan.  1,  1810. 

Finding:  lliat  Mr.  Rulnit  Fulton,  wli..s(_.  r:enii;.<  uii'l  tnlcnt.s  I   liiglily  respect,  lia.s  lieen  by  soi.ie 
con.sidered  j*n  llie    iiiveiitor   of  llie  steMinl.oiii,   1  ili.i.k  il  a   duty  lu  tlie  iiitiiioiy  uf  tlie  laie   Joliri 
it<h,  to  sPffi.rtli,  with  H.s  iiiu' li  l.reMly  as  ;>,.>   i!)lc,  the   fallacy    of  tins  oiunuiii  ;  uiiil    ti'  show, 


F 

iii(ire(i\er,  tint  if  Mr.  Fulton 
exi-ct'din:;ly  liiniircl. 
Ill  the  ytar  i7^■-',  the 


iiati  any  i  uina  whaitver   to  onginaJp)-  in  his    s'c.uuL/oat,  it  must   he 


III  the  year  17^-,  the  laie  John  Fit.  )i  ap|.!;.-il  for  mid  ohi.tined.  a  iiaicnt  fur  tin-  .■.ppli.  auon  »f 
steam  to  n.u  ,.;.iii,.]!^  m  the  States  of  iVnr.sylxaiiin.  Xtw  \..rk,  ,New  J-  i.^cy,  Delaware,  i^-.-.,aiid 
Soon  after,  tiie  late  ?,Ir.  Jain.s  Itioiisey  cone.  i\  in::  he  had  made  soin*'  di.s.overies  in  iterrecliw 
the  .same,  applied  to  the  Slate  of  Pennsyi  uini.i  lor  a  patent;  l.ut  a  company  formed  hy  John 
Fitch,  under  hi.s  :St.>ie  paLeiii.s,  oi'  wh..  li  the  ai.tho,-  ,,f  ihis  wnsone  of  tlie  principHl  shareholders. 
concc-iviiTg  that  the  patent  of  Fuch  v^a.s  imh  f..r  any  peculiar  mode  of  applying  tiie  steam  to  nn\i- 
^.Mtioii,  butthit  It  e.vtende(i  to  aJI  known  modes  of  prop,  IJine:  boats  or  ves-,ls,  contested  before 
Uie  as^semldy  of  PtnnsyU  .ii.ia,  ;u:u  nlso  before  the  as.sembly  of  Ddawaie,  the  mode  proposed  by 


pleailed  oiirou.i    lai.si    u\   the  iis.>eiii' .^  \- 
o!    Colltfress,  Were  iheo    si'lin;;    lii-i;iilci- 

a-ainst  the  mn.sjjearned  coun^^el  of  Fennsy  1  v  iii:a.  weobtunud  adecsion   in  our  fa vV)r,"aiid  after" 
'' '^  '  '"     believed,  Hiid    cnr,ti."i,(led    th.it  r);;r  rl.iim    of  propelling  l)oats  by 


■I  1'- Mi.syi  .ania.  /'JieUon.  .\lessrs.  Fiiidley  and  Smilev 
>\    the  ;i-sciiii'iv.)  and    afer   u  w  eek  "s   jiatient    heariii 


wards   ulso   in  Ue!  iware.      We 


Meain,  included  all  the  modes   of  ji;  opt  !ii,  -  \  • .  ■- l.s  and  bo:.ts  then    known,  and"  ihtit 'tlie    patent 
wa.s  for  the  applicjition  of  steam,  -     .    .     .i  .,  ... 


Ill  o|  steam,  as  an  a:,'.  ;ii    to  the  piopellin":  iK.w<rs,  and  liie    deiisams  of   t) 
leijislatures  were   in    favor   of  ihi.s   consMiicti,,n.  as   Mr.    Kunisev  V  company    (of  which   the  late 
Messrs.  Bingham,  Myers,  Fiaher,  and  manv  other  worthy  gentlemen  were   membei-s,)  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  rip'ht  of  using  steamijOHts  on  a;iy  principle.     We  worked  inceesunUy  at  the  boat 


comiK-iny  to  -ue  up  to  any  one,  the  half  of  mv  Kh«re«,  who  v<,uld,  at  Iuh  own  expense,  make  a 
boa:  -o  at  the  rate  of  ei-h/  mileH  an  hour  in  dead  water,  in  eifrhieen  nnuiths,  .,r  forfeit  nil  the  ex 
pcnditures  on  faimi-  ;  or  1  would  en-eire  will,  anv  others,  i.,  a.rrpt  these  ttnuK.  E«i -h  rehn- 
quKshtHlone  ha  (  his  shares,  by  .....kinj  the  forty  .hares  ei^^Muy.  and  holding  only  as  many  of  the 
new  8kare.s  a.s  he  held  ot  the  old  ones,  and  then  .ubscribwl  as  far  as  he  thought' proper  to  enter 
0,1  the  terms  i,y  which  many  rehn,,uished  one  half.  I  was  among  tlic  m.mWA.  |io  p'roceeded 
and  in  leas  than  twme  month,  we  were  ready  for  the  experiment."  The  day  wasappoin.e<l  ,^d 
the  expenmen  made  in  the  followii-  manner.  A  mile  was  meaaured  m  Front  s.ree  ,  (or  WaTe, 
street)  Philadelphia,  and    the   bounds   projec.,^    at    n^ht   angles,  as   exady  as   rould    be    to    thJ 


erwards  went  eighty  miles  ,n  a  day  \'  The  L-vernor  and  council  of  Pennsylvania"  were' so  h^-h' 
ly  gratified  w-ith  our  labora,  that  wi-hout  their  intentions  beiii^^  previously  knowi,  to  „s  CinK  r" 
M.rtlin  i.ttHided  by  the  council  m  procession,  pr.  -ented  to  ,he  'ompanyyand  nlaCl  „'riie  b  • 
a  superb  silk  H,-^,  prepared  expressly,  and  co.tannn.  the  arms  of  Penn^ylvama,  f  .nd  ,7,: 
ve  po.s.se.ssed  til  .\lr.  h.ch  was  .e.it  to  Fran  e  by  the  rompaiiy,  a,  the  fe.p.es,  of  .\i  ,0  V  l" 
Ls.  our  consul  .,1.  L  (rient,  u  ho  l.em^  one  of  ,1,^  cnipauv,  ^^-s  so|,..,to,i.J  ,„  hav,  J,  •„  ,|  ,  I's 
built  m  Prance.  John  fi.ch  took  the  .Ia.^  unk.-.ii  ,0    the  company,  and   presented  :t    o    l.e     i 


•  V-i  Mr.  Full-.,,  ai,!.rrt«  ll.at  1.0  succes..(ul  ci,,ern,.e,„.  ,Ner.  .  vrrM..-..|e  «ul,  ,tr:,n.i.o,ili.  l,.f.,r..  !„►  ' 

t  J'.rhap.  I  lirr.-   aiakc  a  nu.-lako  ;  for  ,n  ihr   n«ui,t   lakfi.  nut  la   Me..r»    Fitcl,   ...d  Vn„ht   r,.r  ,1 

fiaU  li.e  flHfi  .,»■  U,e  l-n.tpd  .-t3Uf.  r.-pr-.cm-.l.     f)..-  ar-les.,  ,.1  .l.r  Mat-  will  .iVnv  1,  '(,,,', '',^       "' 

24  >  ■  y 


>iiipafi> ,  I 


! 


3TC 


Ex.  Doc.  No.  32. 
I 


tionai  ooiu-Oi.Uon  Mr  Vail  find.n- the  workrtrn  all  put  into  requisition,  and  that  none  could 
be  obtjiine.1  to  hujjd,ihe  boats,  p.ud  the  exp.nsei,  of  Mr.  F.trh,  who  returned  to  the  United  States  • 
at.d  Mr.  Va.l  afterwards  subje<-.ted  to  the  examii,ati,  n  of  Mr.  Fulfj,,,  when  in  France,  thepapera 
and  de.si^ns  of  ih<- steani!)o(it  oppertainiMi;  to  the-oinpanv.  i    l     » 

Findui^Mhat  the  works  on  board  the  fir.-t  b.xa  were  ;,..t  stron-  cno.;:rh,  we  built  another  of 
twenty-five  tons  burthe,,,  n-nnl  schooner  fashion.  i„t,-nd..,l  to  ^n  to  New  Orlmr.s  and  mount  the 
M..ss,HSipp.  When  the-  pnn-.p:d  parts  of  the  Kork  wer.  nr.p.r.d,  and  ready  lo  put  on  board. 
Ihe  author  of  th,.,  th..nktn:;  no  .a.sutke.s  coul.l  1,^  nuide  by  L  .o,n{uny,  went  tr,  the  West  Indies 
on  tne  Ih.hofOntober,  1790,  to  v,.!.  h.s  n.otluT  fo.ihe  la.st  l>n>.,  al  d  .ip^eted  to  fin4  on  hif  I 
turn,  the  boat  a.srending  the  Mi.s.sissippi  at  tli*  fate  of  at  |.,t.st   four  n   le;  an    h,.ur  ;  but  a  spirit 


of  innoviition    havi^;^   seized 
haviiis:  riiintfd    it,  tli 


<it    tiie  '-..ni 


pany,  and  thnr   attt-inpts  Vi  simplify  tlie  ma 


sniril 
cnine 


mnor?  k,    many,  tho.e  I  had  shos.n  hnn  of  n.y  own  invention.  I  thoui,'ht  ,t    proper  to  take  a  pa! 

..A     ^''7/'^*^^'"^  "'  "  "'^^'  "'^  ^';-^  ''"'"■'■'^'  •"•  "^"".V  h'Mt  of  what^hey  conunned  ;  and  I  G- 
heve  he  will  do  me  the  ju.sti.-e  to  say  I  ne^t•r  saw  on,-  ot'  his,  n,-r    had  a  hu.t  of  what    hey  we^e 
before  my  patent  from  the  flnited  Stat.s  was  ,ss„.-d.      I  f,nd  .Mr.  Fulmn's  p.-te.u  resi.s  prufripaMv 


on  pn.norno,.,  ,h„n,h  the  second  se.-t.on  of  ,h.  law  .•M;;;::i;\.;:h;d;r,;;;;;rt;;;:"i'^'HS 

Watts    and    BoMlton  s  Mteani   en.^nes,  and  wheels  at  the' sid.s'of  the  boa.    but  an    en^me  on  the 

and  the  u..e  of  the  whee  ..  at  the   ..ides  w...  know,>  „.  us,  a.d  I  ofton    urjed  their  u.se  i,  our  fira 
boat,  a.s  ran  Ik-  testified  by  Mr.  Oliver  Kvans  :  l.„t  the  obj..e„.,n  to  then,  ^on  so  ..mall  a  srale    was 

ri.siiK,  both  ot  whn-h  ol.je.t!on.H  w.)uld  diminish  as  the  wine!   in-ieased  ii 
could  not  be  claimed  n.s  a  new  inTeniion,  for  t"    ' 


ui 

■leased  m  size;  but  side  wheel.s 

1  ■•  ,     ,        ,  ,  ,  ,      .       .  ,      -    ■"  ir  use   in    naviiration  h;>d  lono-  been   known  and 

puU.she.]  :,.  the  world  by  Dr.  John  Harris,  ,n  his  L.xir.w,  T...h.n.Mm.  ,n  1710,  jus"  oni  ^ 
vearH^ag...      If  Mr.  Fulf.n  .should  claim  th.a.t,u.)  a,.,.i„-,ui..M  ,.f  s;,.;,,,.  ;«  u  1.     ■  """'"eU 


combuHtibles  ;  whi.-h   pl«n,  I   „l.sn   presume,  mi-ht    .s.i^^ire.st    to  any  person  of  even  less"  ori-^inal 
^enms  than  Mr.  Fulton,  the  mode  of  lettin.  oft-lorpedo^,  which  were- invented  dun..'    he  w^r  fo 
independence,  bv  the  late  Major  Bushnell,  of  ronneetinit  °  "le  war  lor 

n-.uC/;  ^'"''""'''  '''^'''  never  e.x.P^dfHl  five  n.iles  .u.  hour  in   deml  water,  and   he  de.lared  it  imnos 

exceed  .  .     I  a?r  .ed  to  hi..  i.rnp„.snl  at  onre,  brt  he  d,  .hned   to  write    th-  term.s.     Our  boat  we  i 
at  the  rate  ot  ei.^ht  mile.,  an  hm.r,  m  th- preHem*  of  ,.,„ny  vutnes.ses   .stilllivm-  Td  to Tomo  Iv 
with  terms  as   be  ore  .siat,,'.  wlu,].  s.  ere  .on.plei.ly  and  •.satisfa.-tor.ly  fu  fi  led  •  and  yet  TEI^ 
irr"^^  '.T.r'''"-'''''  !"-'^'''-f- .<■'"•  •-vi.a.m.^  Ihe'war.rs   „f  the  State  of  New   York     but  not 
Tit    ,  Yh  '•'"•  "I'I'"'*-"t  v.ohaion  of  the  n::^,.  of  h,..  f,  llow-.-,.iz.i,s,  he  took  m.t  «  nalenrfron 
the  United  S„ate.s,  on  .he  11th   of  F-bruiry.  iHdJ,  whi.h    a.-,   .he  b.<.,>^lature  of  New  York  mus 
surety  admit,  .supersedes    their  own,  if  th.'y  '         •  ^     "  '"^^  "  '^"^^   *  •"^>«  "^u^t 

and  if  Mes.srs.  I  ivii  '  "   ' 


mat  tlnsf  i:»  iiiif  Mini  u   r 

Ul.y   c.-'-t-ri!,  i|    |i;:|.rM\r||>,-'| 

moll  jiio!,-  ,,;■  ii.,.y,.  \v,i!,.r.i. 
II    a  *i,(i!i,\v  of 

L'-n'' TMilrf.    ,-,!,, I 


lie  mvcni- 

ti!'T"-ir   ; 


|bh'  to  the  parties,  and  by  making  provision  for 


Ihis  s'.lm:  (   pre.  liide.K  any  ro-,i."trmt:on  fn 

lilC    COtlStitltlOl.  tl    nilll     rr(.-,,i..,,'l    «...       ,(,,.,.      ,     ,.    I    ,,  I.'  I  J     -     1  ,  •  ^      1        -       - 

f,  ,„,  ,1  -  •    •.^' "    •  "">  '•''  ''>  ■'  ""era!  and  plam  conr  usioh,  excluded  inso  farfo 

from  the  ,,.-,or  advantau-  o,  ihe  state  a,-,,  evm  if  i,  n  en   vali.l.  a.nhthnt  validuy  founded  -m  proofs 

"■^  "'  ''"■  '♦I'l'"'  "iMi,  nt  s-cim  to  navi-Htion,  or  had  made 
>u;  lii  tlo.  j,r.>.i,t  iir.--im<t.(nccsTo  attempt  an  exduNive 
IS  not  m-r.  ,y  r,,  „.:..m[it  ;,,  ,|,.|.rr. .  ,,.h,  rs  ..f  naiiiral  and  inherent  ri-.'ht.s  ■ 
re.«o,.  to  ,„„.„.,.  als,,to  dej.nw  .1,.,,.  uf  a.-,,„ued  ri-ht.s  under  the 
.1=  :l  r.ie  pou.r  a-.d  !,;:i,  ,i.>.  ,,f  ,n,i,M,|„ali,  whi.  h  .seem  to  have 
.'•I'O.      ii;  Y   t    i:i.M,.>  |..|\  .  I.id  eti.Mun.-i-il    -o  :"iirthfr  arqniremrnfH  of 

%  •■  I  .M     'T'T  '•  '"'  '-  ''■■^"""'•"••''  «"t'  ''••-  VM^.-  •Ml.]  .-.louabb   provisions 

.r.  ..luMi  ,.,!  ..tlKT  .  ri/e,  .  ,,,..    rl --...!  ,.,„st^..,!    -I- <•  have  exlul'ited  ai 


bill    \V'l!i 


iiir'i-  r'.n  prr-\  t  i 

ti»r     1  ,'.:'l'  .    I.''  i' 
ol'  l.'i.     V    ..1     •;  I'- 


»•■! 


If   Iri 


[|o  V 


HI  av.'ricioii.s 


■ii' 


n'  f  - 
Ul, 


■    nil  .1.  I  '■.ix.\  ti,.  (,  ,.|  ;.  ,.,vtlv  III  111.   |,r.,p  ,ni..n  .. 
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tlir  f...;ii  we  n-cl,  «r?(l  wlii.-h  wn*  mai|.<  kno«n  tu 

Uiloi,  .-    J.i    |.,tuu|,.    ami  l.VMi'.t  lon«;   ui  l.ut/, 

iii.i;  mx-\\>r  .«  well,  but   tiii<  i-gnrn  tw  show 
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de^re  of  obtaining  an  universal  monopoly  of  the  waters  of  tlie  u.iion  by  addreBsing  Uie  different 
legislatures  of  the  slates  ;  and  were  even  in  Virginia  on  liie  point  of  sacceedinjr,  and  the  final 
question  al>out  to  be  put,  when  my  letter  (No.  W,)  was  hajided  to  the  Speaker  o?"  the  House  of 
Representauves,  and  the  bill  was  immediately  negatived.  So  bold  and  unprecedented  an  attempt 
to  infringe  the  privile<re8  of  the  citizens  at  laree,  if  n.ccesaful,  would  proliably  have  terminated  in 
Bolicitinjj  the  Conj^ress  ;o  -rant  to  a  combination  of  rich  merchants,  the  monopoly  of  the  seas  by 
the  promise  of  low  freijjiii.s. 

The  law  already  passed  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  f.tvnr  of  lliose  centlemen,  shews  that  in 
the  mtnst  eiili;,litened  as.senil)liesi  of  men,  tliere  are  ciises  which  beino;  broutjht  forwai-d  by  persons 
'  of  hiorh  chararitr,  to  whom  no  fni.wpicion  of  incorrectness  ran  possibly  aliarh,  are  hurried  through 
the  house  without  doubiiiiff  their  legality,  nr  seeing  any  iiijustiie  in  their  const-. juences,  e.^pecially 
when  the  minds  of  the  leading  members  are  'ieeply  abstracted  or  absorbed  in  the  ccnteinplauon 
of  important  affairs.  If  those  getitlemen  had  suciessfiilly  pursued  their  monopolizing  system, 
and  had  obtained  exclusive  nshts  to  iiavi^'ate  all  (he  valuable  waiei-s  in  the  union,  of  wh.at  con- 
sequence would  a  patent  obtained  in  a  legal  and  regvilar  May  from  the  United  States  have  been, 
and  that  for  only  14  years,  while  exduded  by  tho.^-e  eentlei'nen  for  30  years  tmm  every  valuable 
water,  and  thi.s  too  without  any  plea  wh.ile\er.=  .Such  grants,  it  is  I'rne,  would  be  deemed  so 
illegal,  so  unjust,  so  uncrinstittitional  and  onpre.ssivc,  th.il  e\ery  perso:i  VKnild  l>e  willing  to 
contend  for.  rather  than  abamlon  lus  nirhts  ;  l-nt  there  are  iV-w  men,  especially  those  wli.)  hve  by 
tlieir  wits  or  invention,  so  p-.wertuUy  supported  as  Mr.  Fuhon  ha.s  been,  or  who  would  volunta- 
rily enter  into  suits,  that  by  protract'ion,  would  perhaps,  only  be  their  death  or  terminate  in  their 
ru'"-  WILLIAM  THORNTON. 


f    ^ 


U\o.   ].] 

To  the  Honorable,  the  Secretary  of  State,  tlie  Secreury  of  V%'ar,  and  the  Altviri.ty  General. 

The  petition  of  John  Filch,  of  the  rity  cpf  Fhiladelpliia,  humbly  sheweth. 

That  vour  petitioner  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  one  thoutaiid  seven  hundred  and  eighty-five, 
conceived  the  idea  of  applying  steam  to  tiie  purposes  of  pronelling  vessels  through  the  water  ; 
that  fully  satisfied  in  his  own  mind,  of  the  jiraciicability  of  such  a  s.-lieme,  of  its  great  immediate 
utility,  and  the  important  advantages  which  would  in  future  result  therefrom,  not  only  to 
America,  but  the  world  at  larsre,  if  ilie  scheme  should  be  carried  into  effectual  operation,  he  d- 
vested  himself  of  every  other  iH-.-upatiori,  and  undertook  the  ardur,i;s  t;usk,  not  doubting  that 
wlien  perfected,  he  should  be  amply  rewarded.  In  his  first  attempts  to  nroctire  a-ssistance  from 
Congress,  and  the  Legislatures  of  many  of  the  Slates,  from  the  j.eculiar  siiuiaion  of  their  finances 
and  the  seeming  impossibility  of  the  succe.sa  of  his  scheme,  he  met  with  no  relief.  Not  entirely 
discourasred  by  those  di.s,qipointmeiits,  he  continued  his  application  to  his  project,  and  jira}  ed 
.several  of  the  states  for  an  exclusive  ri-ht  to  the  use  of  tire  and  steam  to  navi^tion  :  that 
New  Jersey,  .New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Deiawate  and  Virgniia,  granted  him  an  exdusive  right, 
agreeably  to  t!ie  prayer  of  his  pttiiion  for  fo.irteen  years. 

That  the  impracticability  of  pmcuring  experienced  workman  in  America,  your  petitioner's  total 
ignorance  of  i)ie  con.struction  of  a  steam  engine,  together  with  the  necessary  deviation  from  the 
form  de.scribed  in  books  in  ortler  to  accommodate  its  weight  p.nd  bulk,  to  the  narrow  limits  of  a 
vessel,  have  caused  iiim  not  only  to  expend  about  eight  "thousand  dollars  in  successive  experi- 
ments, but  nearly  four  years  of  some  of  lus  crams  have  expired  before  l.e  Iiils  been  able  lo 
bring  his  engine  to  sich  a  degree  of  [lerfe.  tion  a.s  to  be  earned  into  use. 

That  having  at  lenirlh  l"tilly  succeeded 
he  trusts   lie  now  comes  forward 

the   popular,  expectation,  bas   really  a<  conijilislied    a   ilesign  whiVn       .       .., 

evince   tlie  many  and   important  advantages   which  must  result  therefrom   to  the  United  States', 
some  of  which  yoiir  ['ititioner  begs  leave  to  enumerate. 

The  western  waters  of  the  Uiii'ed  States,  whnh  have  hitherto  been  i  avi.'ated  with  -real  diffi- 
culty and  cxpen.se,  may  now  be  as.  ended  with  safety,  convenien.y  Rt:d  irnat  velocity  ;  con 
quently  by  these  me.iiis,  ii:i  immediate  inciea.-cd  value  will  be  jnven  to  the  Western  Territor 
all  the  internal  waters  of  the  United  States,  vi  ,!|  be  rendered  mo.  h  mo-.  . en v(  inent  and  saf»,  and 
the  .-arriivge  on  them  niu-hmore  expeditious;  ilut  from  tlie.se  adx.'uiiage-  will  result  a  great 
Bavmg  in  the  labor  of  men  and  horses,  as  we'l  as  expense  to  the  trnvel!.  r.  ^ 

Your  petitioner  also  conceives  tliat  the  iiitroducii<.n  of  a  complete  vm  sm  en-ine.  formed  upon 
the  newest  and  best  principles  int..  ml-Ii  a  ...un-rv  as  .America,  u  l>re  lat)or  is  l>i<,li.  would  entiilc 
hiin    to   public   countenance    and    en.onr.iiren.eiii,  iidependaii.  rrf 


in    his  scheme,  proofs  of  whii  h   lie  is  prepared   to  offer, 
not  as  an  imasmary  projector,  but  a--  a  m.in,  who,  tonirary  to 

examination,  will  clemly 


OTl 


»e- 
tory  ; 


r 


ii<,li.  woii.'l  e 

.  _  .  ,       Its  use  in   na\i^ation  ;  he   b.-s 

leave  to  say.  that  the  ereat  lengili  of  time,  and  \ast  sum  <<f  money  expended  in  briii'-iir'  il... 
S'-heme  to  perfe.-tion,  have  been  wli..||y  o.'ci.sione.l  .ly  his  n.i.il  un.ir.m.e  ..;'  the  i'ii,.p.ved  si  .:.• 
of  stesm  'Mgines,  a  perfect  kuowiedire'of  whnii  has  not  i  e.n  a'-p:ired  vMihout  an  mfihUe  numler 
of  Inii'les,'  exju-rimcnis  ;  (or  not  a  person  .■..:, a!  be  found  w!  o  \va.s  a'-<,ra,nted  ■.  iih  thr. 
of  I'...ltoti  .md  Wall's  new  ruirine  ;  iui.I  wl.etl.ir  yimr  peri'i..iicr"s  e(i:.'Uie  is  siiuil.'tr  or 
in  Kni'lat;  I,  he  is  to  tins  moiin  i.i  ii.i.tliy  i.nor.vr.l  .  ''iit  i-  }i 
•lake  a  co.npl,  te  s'  .im  engine,  v.-lii  h  in  rs  eil. .  :s  lie  !. 
tie  cmistn:.  V'Hi  ofwliich  he  has  i|'.\.|-  ;<.   ,t  ,1  ,,    ret. 

I'iiat  on  1.I-;  li-st  unrlertakingihe  scj,,.,,,,.^  lie  knew  tli^re  v.'i  .-c  ,i  ",eat  M'tr  .  i  o"  ..n  .,<;■■• ., 
the  lov..  1  n\  >'.-,Mii  |..  ii,e  j.rMprili:i..'  ..f  v.  si,e's  ii,r..u.-h  the  w.o.;.  p.  K.ips  ,.||  ,  u'.i .  \ 
Out  tliU  fyrijiod  no  part  of  ins  cjiiaidtiali  jn,  ki.jMin  '  inui  if  he  ...luld  brmg  his  s:t..ii'i  eu-vie 


fi:M  py  !'j  say.  thai    he  ;.-   i. 
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work  in  a  boat  he  would   l,p  under  no  difficulty  in  applying  ita  force  ;  therefore    he  trusts  no  in 
frference  with  h.m  .n  propelling  boats  bv  stea^  under  iny^pretence  of  a  different  mod  Tf  Zvh 
cation  will  be  permitted  ;  ior  should  that  Ge  the  case,  the  employment  of  his  t.me  anTthe  ama^  n<^ 
expense  attending  the  perfecting  of  h.s  scheme,  would,  whifst  they  gave  ti.e  world  a  vXable 
discovery,  and  to  America,  pe<ulmr  and  important  advantages,  eventuate  in  the  trtal  rum  of  v^o,  r 
petitioner;  for  a  thrusand  dUferent  modes  riiay  be  applied  l.v8uhse,/uent  nnv,cr«?nrl       i     r  }l 
Unefiuin,  by  the  expense  and  labor  of  y.ur^.etitiur^r,  and^lu^ Z^  "^  wit  ftn  'th  Le"  n  ofils 
AeVdT  '  "  — i-'"f .  he  ^confidru  will  n,7t  be  permuted  Ey'ytr 


honorable  uody. 


Vour  petitioner,  therefore,  prays  that  your  li.nors  vill  take  the  subject  of  his  petition  into  ron- 

iini  an  exclusive  rfehtto  the  use  of  the  ' 


Fideratiun  and  by  granting  h.ni  an  exclusive  rfeht  :u  the  use  of  the  steam  navic^auon  fora  iTmiied 
time.,  do  him  that  justice  which  he  conceive,  he  n.en-s,  and  wh„l.  he  tn."  s  wm  red  ,  nd  ,o  1^ 
hon.>r,  and  add  to  the  true  interest  «f  America;  and  your  petiuoner  as  ,n  durVboimd  slidl  ever 
*  '^'  I  JOH-\  FITCH. 


ISew  York,  22d  June,  1790. 


[No.  2.1 


DKPARTMtVT     01     St.\TF.,   f 

,  r.\Tt\-T  Office.  1810.  ^ 

Sir  :— I  address  you  with  extnnip  rclnrtan -e  on  the  sulne.t  wliich   ifTf-t..  v»r„  „.o  i     .i 
terest.,ofmanyofmyfe!lo.-cu„..n.s;  but  bcu,.  ..,1!,,]  u  J,M  v      e.    f     LZ  u^^^^^^^         T 

l^pr^sent  to  you  and  tlirou.h  y ,„  ihe  l,.„.„r-Me  L.Tv-iwr  wh       ".;,'        Se  ':     u  rW  ^e  ^ 

with  very  great  concern  an  attempt  to  „l,tain  frcni  th,   i, '-..slM'ur^-  „f  vour  s  ■    ^     ,     .  v  ^       i 

to  naviTHte  with  steamboats  the  wat.rs  th.re.u  f,,-  a    ^--rv  I   n       ,^  ,,   ]      ^  h     ,'     ,-  '■^''I'-'r'"  ■■'"  ' 
^ffe-tuHlly  deprive  mnny  m.^.uu.us  mveu-ors  a.„i   n.eH^   u       ^f'        itiufi,        C-ne^.TI  r''  ^'f'^ 
various  u.vent.ons  and  improven.euts  m  .ie,u.,lioats    f.  r  wln'f    ,1   .!  L         ,   ,  ''^f"^"^^  '^■"l""  ''""• 
Um:ed  States,  under  an  ulipress.on,  th^u  tll^^st;;  iK^'Ue^       '  he  ^n  ti^i:;:;,  ';^Z£;Z:'' 
the  right  to  .rant  patents  or  exclu.sive  nnv,le,e,  for  hnnted  tin.es  to  au  h     s    ,?   uven  ,  r^  tlt    . "j 

ihis  18  submitted  to  your  consideration,  witl,  the  highest  respect  and  deference. 

To  the  Honorable,  die  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represeatatives'of  vJ^gm^  THORNTON. 
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V. 


ABORIGINAL  ARTS. 


GOLDSMITHING  AM0N6  THE  AZTECS. 

Spinning  and  Weaving  by  Aztecs. 
Spinning  and  Weaving  by  Modern  Indians. 
Remarks  on  Spinning. 


ABORIGINAL    ARTS. 


There  is  a  peculiar  propriety,  it  is  believed,  in  preserving  in  the  reports  of 
this  bureau,  remarkable  rehcs  of  aboriginal  inventions.  Our  government  oc- 
casionally employs  artists  to  paint  the  portraits  of  Indian  Chiefs — works  of 
transient  interest  and  value.  There  can,  therefore,  be  little  ground  on  which 
to  rear  objections  to  the  recording  a  few  illustrations  of  the  arts  of  the  Aztecs, 
presenting  as  they  do,  vivid  examples  of  ancient  mechanical  and  industrial 
effort.  In  the  present  section  will  be  found  four  uncoujLh  figures — copies  of 
old  native  drawings — sent  to  Spain  by  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  the  successor 
of  Cortes,  and  first  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  and  copied  into  Lord  Kingsbor- 
ough's  raYe  volumes  on  the  Antiquities  of  Mexico.  Than  such  pictures,  few 
pages  of  history  are  more  instructive,  or  impart  a  better  insight  into  the  char- 
acter and  condition  of  the  half  civilized  races  whom  Cortes  and  Pizarro  sub- 
dued. 


Aztec  Goldnnitli  at  work— From  Meii4ou*i  collfctjon. 

In  this  figure  the  artist  has  represented  a  workman  in  tJie  act  of  soldering 
or  anneaUng  a  piece  of  plate.  Except  the  rude  style  in  which  the  native  lim- 
ners portrayed  the  human  figure,  the  cut  is  a  fac-siraile  of  Pharaonic  profiles 
of  the  same  class  of  workmen,  and  of  modem  goldsmiths  of  Africa,  Hindos- 
tan,  Java,  Sumatra,  Ceylon,  and  Asia  generally.  The  small  portable  furnace, 
blow-pipe,  position  of  the  artist,  scantiness  of  apparel,  and  the  ground  his 
workbench,  are  common  to  all;  the  only  observable  difference  is  in  the  apron 
(suspended,  too,  by  long  shoulder  straps)  of  the  American,  who,  in  this  re- 
spect, seems  to  have  advanced  beyond  his  brethren  of  the  other  hemisphere. 
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Had  the  draughtsman  possessed  the  skill  of  a  modem  artist,  and  painted 

vorkin  '  '""."^rr"^"  "'7'  V"  ^"^'"'^  '^'  "^^^"^'  of  ■''P'-^^^d.ng  it  out  into  plates, 
^vorkmg  It  into  shape,  and  chasing  in  the  ornaments;  of  drawin- wire  and 
^.br^atm.  the  famous  old  Panama  chains.  &c.,  &c.,  many  other  pUlems  "? 
Aztec  economy  and  art  would  have  jcen  solved 

The  smiths  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Peru,  were  expert  in  the  use 
of  the  blowpipe  ;  and  this  ls  not  to  be  >vondered  at,  if,  as  early  Spanish  wri- 
ters  report   the  bel  ows  was  unknown  amon-  them.     In  specimens  of  their 

7Z'l    ri"'  ^' n  '"'^^^'■'"?  "^^^'^   ^"y  thin-  executed   in  modern  workshops  ; 
seams  often  challenge,  and  sometimes  defy  the  keenest  scrutiny  to  detect  them 
Native  smiths  still  use  the  pipe. 

Every  enlightened  workman  in  metals,  must  feel  interested  in  thus  behold- 
ing  an  ancient  red  brother  in  the  actnal  use  of  the  blowpipe,  to  say  nothing 
c  the  illus  ration  the  figure  affords  of  the  state  of  the  arfs  in  anti-dlun/bian 
epochs,  and  of  ancient  life  on  thi.-^  p.'irt  of  the  planet. 

The  use  of  the  blow]Mpe  ha.  been  inferred  from  metalline  remains  discov- 

timi!p/Tt  w'T'".^>  ^';''  ^'^^'•^'^'^^'Ppi  valley.  In  Caleb  Atwater's  An- 
tnjuities  ot  the  West-Columbus  18:33,  p.  92-:i,-mention  is  made  of  sixty 
copper  beads,  found   m  one  of  the  mounrls  at   Grave  creek,  near  Wheeling 

anl   .17'"  l'^  '  '""'■''  T'^  ^'^'^^  ^^J'^''^'-^'^  '^  ^^'-^  been  hammered 

TfL  ^^'^^'"'.^"'^  7^'-^'  ^"^  °«  ^t  unequal  lengths.  T/iey  were  soldered  to- 
geher  in  an  awkward  manner,  the  centre  of  some  of  them  uniting  with  the 
edges  01  the  others.     They  were  encrusted  with  verdigrise,  but  the  in    de  of 

nrwh'lir"  "'^'^";  .'^'^'-^  'T  ^'^^"-^  '''■•''  ^^^  ---^  inhabitants  were 
not   v^hollyunacquamted   with  the  use   of  metals."     As   it   is   admitted  that 

brass  was  not  known  to  the  mound  builders,  an  analysis  of  the  alloy  that  con- 

^Uuted  the  brazen  solder  alluded  to  above,  would  be 'a  positive  addlon  to  I 

little  knowledge  ^^e  have  gleaned  of  these  remote  natiCe  artisans  and  of  their 

I 

SPINNING. 

No  matter  how  far  man  is  separated  from  his  fellows,  either  on  the  earth's 
surftice,  or  by  time,  the  general  uniformity  of  lu.  organization  is  stampe.i  on 
ail  his  normal  Oevices.  Primitive  inventions  are  universally  allied.  Under 
similar  circumstances  .ndronditions,  the  same  means  are  hi't  upon  to  reach 
he  sanie  emis.  Kindred  trains  of  thought,  of  resources  and  results,  charac- 
terize the  origin  and  early  progress  of  the  most  essential  arts  everywhere  • 
begmn.ng  in  the  same  wants,  they  suggest  the  same  idc-as,  which  are  carried 
out  in  substantially  the  same  manner.  ^.uneu 

Still,  when  a  priir.itive  people  is  found  shut  out  from  communion  with  oth- 
ers; .sola  ed  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  deriving  no  thouj^dits  fnun  it- 
some  shades  of  difTerence,  more  or  less  stronglv  defined,  often  mark  devices 
S'  I      .  •  V"   '^""\"^""  ^^'^b  others  ;   and  this,  whether  occupiers  of 

Zn  Jtt       ''\^'       "^T'^  tont.nents.      Hut  after  all,  this   is  nothing  more 

n^  d?fT  r   T'h      "'.'"''^  '  '"""^>'  "'  '■^/"•^"'■^'^  ••  the  same   general  idea  be- 
ng  differently  brought  out,  just  as  in  speech,  utterance   is  given  to  the  same 

thoughts  after  various  idioms.      All  arts  ,n<l    ail  machines  are  but  dialects  of 

one  language-reasonings  and  conclusions  represented  in  tangible  forms  and 

tigures— a  universal  speech,  and  understood  by  all  men 

01  the  divfersity  in  the  unfolding  of  a  primitive  and  common  surr^restion    a 

iuoie  interesting  example  cannot  well  be  adduced,  tlian  the  phases  in  whict.  tiie 
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fabrication  of  thread  has  been  disclosed  on  this  half  of  the  globe.  They  ap- 
pear so  different  from  others,  and  so  peculiar,  if  not  unique,  that  it  may  safely 
be  said,  if  the  first  spinsters  were  exotics,  their  mode  of  spinning  was  indi- 
genous ;  however  ditficult,  if  not  impossible  it  may  be^to  reconcile  tlie  one  w;th 

the  other. 

Spinning  lies  at  the  threshold  of  human  culture.  It  was  the  first,  or  among 
the  first  born  of  the  arts,  and  was  doubtless  the  offspring  of  female  cogitation. 
Throughout  all  ages  of  tlie  past,  it  was  under  the  peculiar  province  of  the  sex. 
In  it,  queens  and  even  goddes.ses  sought  to  excel:  one  of  the  earliest  of  useful 
efforts,  it  was  one  of  tlie  best.  Till  it  was  introduced  man  was  a  houseless 
wanderer,  and  where  it  is  not,  he  is  still  a  vagabond,  roaming  the  forest. 
Home,  and  its  softenings  and  soothing  influences,  were  unknown,  till  women 
began  to  twirl  the  spindle  ;  till  then,  the  fair  fount  of  the  arts  was  unopened, 
unthought  of,  undreamt  of:  an  universal  acquirement,  it  is  one  in  which  little 
variations,  in  details,  could  be  looked  for  among  uncultivated  tribes.  It  is, 
however,  singular  that  the  thread-making  idea  has  been  less  skilfully  devel- 
oped by  the  red  race,  than  perhaps  any  other  of  their  mechanical  conceptions; 
this  is  remarkable  in  people  so  far  advanced  as  the  Mexicans,  Peruvians,  and 

otliers  were. 

The  distaff  is  identified  with  spinning  in  the  old  world,  from  tlie  earliest 
times.  It  dates  behind,  far  behind,  historic,  and  was  quite  a  common  thing 
in  heroic  and  mythic  epochs.  It  pervades  the  most  ancient  of  legends,  and 
plaj-s  a  part  in  the  remotest  of  myths.  No  other  instrument  of  domestic  econ- 
omy is  clearer  seen  Uirough  the  semi-historic  mists  that  enshroud  the  infancy 
of  "human  career  ;  few  others  could  be  named  as  belonging  to  lower  strata  of 
time.  Common  in  the  other  hemisphere  through  unknown  periods,  and  yet 
utterly  a  stranger  to  this. 

Of  the  province  assigned  to  the  fates,  Clotho  held  the  distaff,  while  Lachc- 
sis  twirled  the  spindle,  and  Atropos  determined  the  length  of  the  thread. 
Then  there  was  Hercules,  who  was  playfully  rapped  over  the  head  by  Ora- 
phale,  for  his  awkwardness  in  holding  it.  Sardanapidus,  too,  endeavored  to 
rival  the  son  of  Jupiter,  by  spinning  witliit  among  his  mj^ids.  Ancient  Eg}p- 
tian  spindles  and  distaffs  have  been  recovered  from  the  tombs ;  and  how  com- 
mon tiiey  both  were  among  the  Hebrews,  appears  in  Solomon's  portrait  of  a 
virtuous  woman.  "  She  seeketh  wool  and  flax — she  layeth  her  hands  to  the 
spindle,  and  her  hands  hold  tlie  distaff."  Both  spindle  and  distaff  were  fre- 
quently dedicated  to  Minerva,  the  patroness  of  spinning,  and  of  the  arts  con- 
nected with  it.  The  goddess  was  herself  rudely  sculptured  with  them  in  the 
Trojan  Palladium. 

A  glance  at  these  classic  im{)lements,  before  introducing  the  primitive  Amer- 
ican apparatus,  will  better  enable  one  to  perceive  the  difference  existing  be- 
tween them,  more  correctly  to  appreciate  both,  and  to  judge  how  far  one  vs 
allied  to,  OT  could  have  been  derived  from  the  other. 
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Duuff  and  Spindle-ABcieot  Greek  and  Roiuon. 


This  figure  is  from  a  series  of  bas-reliefs  reDrescntinD-  fhp  un.  ^f  Vf 
upon  a  frieze  of  the  Forum  Palladium     .'p'^P'^'^^^"/'"^^  ^^  arts  of  Mmerva, 

through,  and    at"ched?o  a  sm^ir^^^^  the  lower  end  was  passed 

Wen  fr  nT;  1  en,t  of  ^.TlhrlrTJ"'-  'm*^  """"•'™.  T"^  "■'  «"ff"- 
descended  below  Aerearh  of  .ir  !r'   ^  ■•'PP'-»^'^'>«1  the   ground,  or 

die   erce  t  a  XL  „•        I  f  <■         '"^''■'*'  ""■'  "'"""^  ^^^  "'""nd  on  the  spin- 

Prompted   by  what  Hp  T?      '      I      "'   "'''  '"'^"^'^    °^  ^">'   ^'^''^^'^^   ^e.r.ale. 
whaTshe  did  wfth  thP  K    ^^^";  ^e  sent  some  of  his  attendants  to  observe 
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In  the  rural  districts  of  old  Rome,  women  were  forbidden  to  spin  while 
travelling  on  foot.  The  prohibition  arose  from  superstitious  motives;  but 
the  practice  has  come  down  to  our  times,  being  found  more  or  less  common 
m  Spam,  Portugal,  Hungarj-,  Italy,  Greece,  and  ot^ier  parts  of  Europe;  as 
also  over  the  greater  part  of  Asia.  The  shank  of  the  distaff  on  such  occa- 
sions being  secured  by  a  sheath  or  strap  to  the  person ;  or,  as  in  the  following 
fig-ure  of  a  modern  spinner,  grasped  under  the  left  arm. 


DMUfTand  SpindU— Modern  Aaiiiic  and  Europeai. 

How  differently  the  idea  has  been  worked  out  by  the  ancient  dwellers  on  this 
hemisphere,  will  appear  in  the  two  next  illustrations.  Coarse  and  uncouth 
they  are;  yet  of  unusual  interest  and  value  in  an  historical  view  of  a  people 
who  at  the  conquest  stood  at  the  head  of  the  aborigines  ;  but  whose  nationality 
and  power  have  been  broken,  and  whose  arts  have  all  but  vanished  before 
ttiose  introduced  by  the  whites. 


Aftiec  girl  •ptnainf-From  MHutosa*!  ooUectioiL 
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The  figure  on  tie  foot  of  the  preceding  page  represents  a  girl  six  years  old 

Shris'fn  th'P"/ V^'  ^r '"^^  "^  ^''  ^'''^''^  '^'  P^rt^-i^  «f  -hom  is  omitted! 
m. the  act  of  winding  on  the  spindle  tlie  length  of  thread  just  spun     The 

nkhe^wi't^?    "'  ^T  ''T  ^^"^^  ''  ^^  '^^''^^  ^^^'<^'  '^^  '---  -d  being  Lr! 
,ts  nl  T"'?^  ''''•^'^' "'■  ^>'  *°  P'-^'"^"^^  ^^t^^i^"'  ^nd  as  it  would  seefn  for 

for K      TT'^"^  ''''  ^'^^  "  P^^-«^  •"  ^«"^e  small  cavity  while  revoMnf 
for  the  spindle  when  in  use,  was  not  raised  from  the  ground-the  reverse  of  the 

Th?h^;.f  n'u \"^^'^  ^l^°^^°"  ''^''^  ^'  -«^-t  the  pivo  touched  it 

around  tho.fh'  u  °"  ^^''\  ^'  ^^  ^^^^^'  '^  ^»'^  Mexican  symbol  of  the 
ground,  though  possibly  it  may  here  represent  an  implement  or  utensil  also 

Ie?f  hri  '^  TT  '"  ^'  ^P'^'  ^^'''  ^^'"g  ^"it^bly  P'-epared,  was  hek  lin  th^ 
left  hand  and  the  length  of  thread  formed  at  one  operat  on  determined  by  the 
distance  the  bunch  could  be  drawn  away  from  the  spindle,  this  btw  also  the 
conv-erse  of  the  Asiatic  and  European  practice,  in  which  the  distaff  ail  cotton 
on  1  are  at  rest-the  length  of  the  thread  d;pending  on  the  descen  of  he 
spindle    rom  them.     We  know  that  domestic  industry  was  stricty  enforced 


Azt«c  woman  ipinnii.g-Froin  Mendoza'i  rnllecuon. 

In  this   a  female  adult  (as  the  head  dress  symbolizes)  is  at  work'  and  nor- 

trayed  at  the  moment  when  a  full  length  of  thread  has  been  twilled'  or  in^S'; 

act  of  finishing  it.      To  tins  spindle,  tu^o  conical  weights  are      tached    unle  s 

he  under  one  was  fixed  and  had  a  cavity  on  the  top  to  admit  the  pom   of 

the  upper  one  to  play  in  it.^     The  proces4  differs  bu    little  from  that  of  the 

frrt-^ri^r^  ^""?"^  *^'^^^'  '^  mentioned  on  a  succeed  in  I  page 
except  m  the  hollow  in  which  the  spindle  turns.     It  is  obvious  this'practl; 
IS    incompatible  with   walkmg;  locomotion    can   only   be  associated  ^'th   a 
p.ndle  suspended  by  the  thread,  and  whirling  free^bove  the  ground      In 
his  absence  of  the  distaff,  and  especially  in  twirling  the  spindle  ^H  top  on 
th  floor,  the  process  can  never  be  vi.wed  as  one  derived  from  abroad  Vu^ 
rather  as  the  sole  result  of  native  thouglit  and  prunitive  resource.     \o  people 
civilized  or  savage,  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  are  known  to  have  th^^  used 
and  embarassed   the  movements  of  the  spindle.      The  idea  and  the  p^ctice 
appear  to  be  purely  American.     No  ancient  American  spinner  is   rep^resented 
r'^l  "^n'  '""'"^^  ^^  ^t'-^'^ding-mu.-h  less  when  walking.  ^ 

tor  the  following  illustration  and  description,  the  office  is  indebted  to  Mr 

how  mde  tL  "IT^  ^^*^'  ''^"^^^f  ^"  .^'i---^^-'      It  is  interesting  as  shL.ng 
how  little  the  old  native  process  has  betn  changed  ^ 

The  common  foot  wheel  is  extensively  used  in  spinning  cotton  in  Nica- 
ragua,  but  tiie  primitive  contrivance  in  use  before  the  conquest,  is  not  yet  en- 


tirely supplanted.  It  consists  of  a  spindle  of  hard  wood,  sixteen  or  eigbtera 
inches  in  length,  which  passes  through  and  is  fixed  to  a  disc  of  heavy  wood 
that  serves  as  a  fly,  by  adding  momentum  to  the  whirling  spindle.  The 
lower  end  of  the  spindle  is  >ounded  or  rudely  pointed,  and  when  in  use,  the 
instrument  is  placed  in  a  calabash  or  clean  iron  kettle. 


Modern  Spinning  App«ratuf  of  OenMI  AoMileui  Indiini. 

The  modus  operandi  is  as  follows  : — The  spinster  is  seated  in  a  stool  with., 
a  bunch  of  loose  cotton  already  prepared,  in  her  lap.  From  this  she  twists  a 
thread  with  her  fingers,  and  attaches  the  end  to  the  spindle  at  the  top,  giving 
it  an  energetic  twirl  that  keeps  it  going  for  some  time.  Meanwhile  she  dis- 
engages and  draws  out  the  cotton  from  her  lap  with  both  hands.  The  length 
of  thread  spun  (from  two  to  three  feet)  is  then  wound  around  the  spindle, 
which  is  again  set  in  motion,  and  another  length  added  in  like  manner. 

In  the  accompanying  sketch  a  is  the  cotton,  6  the  spindle,  c  the  thread  already 
twisted,  d  the  disc  or  fiy,  and/ the  calabash.     When  the  spindle  is  not  in  mo- 
tion the  calabash  prevents  it  from  falling  over,  the  fly  resting  against  the  sides 
In  the  regions  of  the  Gila  and  Colorada  the  natives  have  been  little  dis- 
turbed by  white  people.     The  Spaniards  never  extended  their  iron  sway  over 
them,  and  like  the  Americans  of  Peru,  they  have  been  supposed   to  retaia 
many  of  the  customs  and   arts  of  their,  forefathers.     This  is  to  some  extent 
true.     The  country  soon  after  the  conquest,  was  reported  to  be  occupied  by  a 
civilized  people,  one  who  followed  agriculture  and  dwelt  in  stone  houses^ 
Colonel  Emor)',  in  his  Notes  of  a  Military  Reconnoisance  from  Fort  Leaven- 
worth in  Missouri,  to  San  Diego  in  California,  including  part  of  the  Arkansas, 
Del  Norte,  and  Gila  Rivers,  [Ex.  Doc.  No.  41.  Washington,  1848,]  met 
with  remains  of  stone  and  adobe  houses,  scattered  over  extensive  tracts  cl 
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^PP^IrK  T^'T  "^"^r""^  ^'''^  '""'  ^^^^^^"  ^"^  ^^-en  twenty  miles.     The 
Pecos  tribe   he  obsenes   have  preserved  alive  till  within  a  few  years   the  sa 
cred  fire  that  glowed  on  the  ancient  altars ;  nor  is  it  certain  that  iUs'  not  ye 

"  nW  of  M  ?  ^"^  ^"^^'"f  'T^  ''  ''''^  '^'"^  ^°  ^^  P^^blos  of  Zuni  Vhe 
n^me  of  Montezuma  is  said  to  be  as  familiar  to  those  Indians,  to  the  Anaches 

^    ^avaJOs,  and  others,  as  that  of  our  Saviour  or  Washington  is  ?o  us  ^  ' 

,  lurmng  from  some  old  ruins  towards  the  Pimos  village-observes  Colonel 
Emory-we  urged  our  guide  to  go  fast,  as  we  wished  to  see  as  much  of  hk 
people  as  the  day  would  permit.     We  were  at  once  impressed  wUh  t^   beau^' 

►  land"  '^"P°-\^^"  f  th^  arrangements  for  inigLng  and  draining  the 
aceof  nrnU  Alth  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  "°P^of  tins  peaceful  and  intellVn 
race  ot  people.  All  the  crops  hnve  been  gathered  in,  and  the  stubbles  show 
they  have  been  luxuriant.  The  cotton  has  been  picked  and  stacked  for  d^ 
ing  on  the  tops  of  sheds.  The  Helds  are  sub-divided  by  radges  of  earth  in^o 
rectangles  of  about  200  X  100  feet  for  the  convenience  of  irrlatinT  The 
fences  are  stakes  wattled  with  willow  and  mezguite,  and  in  this  particular  set 
an  example  of  economy  in  agriculture,  worthy  to  be  followed  bTMexi^ans 
who  never  use  fences  at  all.  ^  ^uexicans, 

The  thatehcd  houses  of  the  Pimos  ar«  dome  shaped,  and  of  wicker  work 
about  6  feet  h,gh,  and  from  20  to  50  fett  in  dian/eter  In  Iron  is  uruaUv 
a  large  arbor,  on  the  top  of  which  cotton   m  the  pod  is  p  ed  for  d^inl^ 

A  Pimos  spnister  was  observed   at  work      "  Her  n„n,„.  "">'"?• 

simple  than  t'he  preceding  figures,  but  Xl,  alW  t"o'^''th™  •  i^Tact^rh: 
same  with  the  exception  of  the  calabasff  or  basket,  for  which  a'  more  L  i 
.ubstilute,  one  always  read*  wa.  adopted.     A  womL,  w^  sealed  on   t^i' 
ground  under  the  shade  of  Ae  of  the  cotton  sheds.     Her  left  legwas  °„ck«l 
under  her  seat,  and  her  foot  turned  sole  upwards.     Between  hef  W^toe  and 

tchT'  r  "  T'"''  '';'""  ^^  '"''"=^  '™S,  »i-h  a  single  rty  of  fol   o/si^ 
inches,     tver  and  anon,  she  gave-it  a  twist  in  a  .lexterous  manner  and  at  iN 

natural  position,  nor  does  the  stick  grasped  by  the  toes  revoL  '  "  " 

n^aluL':;;,  ^e'samr  ^^'^  '''  ^"   ^^'^  ^^^^^'  ^^-^^->  -%ion  and 
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A  process  of  undoubted  antiquity,  and  occasionally  followed  by  modern  In- 
dians, is  shown  on  pape  380.  The  spinner  holds  in  the  left  hand,  and  horizon- 
tally, a  short  piece  of  hollow  reed  or  cane,  and  within  it  the  spindle  is  twirled 
by  the  fingers  and  thumb  of  the  right  hand.  Sometimes  a  cross  stick  or  han- 
dle is  attached,  as  represented  iA  the  figure.  A  second  person  performs  the 
part  of  a  distaff,  which,  as  the  thread  lengthens,  recedes  from  the  spinner,  or 
tiie  spinner  from  it ;  a  section  of  this  primitive  apparatus  is  separately  portrayed. 

Mr.  Van, — a  delegate  now  in  Washington  from  the  Cherokee  nation,  to 
obtain  a  settlcint;nt  of  claims  on  tlio  I'nited  States,  for  their  lands  in  Georgia, 
Alabama,  &.C., — states  that  the  large  old  spinning  wheel  has,  to  his  knowledge, 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  Chernkecs,  nearly  fifiy  years.  His  mother,  a 
Creek,  and  over  a  hundred  years  of  age,  he  believes,  used  to  spin  with  it  in 
her  youth.  Mr.  Van  has  seen  Indians  twist  coarse  thread  witii  apparatus 
same  as  the  above  ;  an  ajiparalus  which,  in  all  probability,  formed  one  of  the 
early  contrivances  that  slowly  led  to  the  whirling  spindle  in  both  hemispheres. 

For  the  next  two  illustrations  of  spinning  by  the  Navajoes,  Camanches, 
and  other  tribes  of  New  Mexico,  the  office  is  indebted  to  Judge  Peters,  of 
Santa  F6,  N.  M.     (See  his  letter  in  sec.  VII.) 


A  Camanche  ?pinniii|. 

This  is  another  phase,  in  which  the  thread-making  idea  has  manifested  it- 
self among  the  red  race,  and  an  interesting  one  it  is.  The  spinner  has  a 
small  stick,  which  she  holds  horizontally  in  one  hand,  and  on  which  she  winds 
thread,  as  on  a  spindle,  as  fast  as  it  is  spun.  The  bunch  of  cotton  is  itself 
twirled  round,  by  means  of  a  short  and  small  rod,  passed  through  the  lower 
part,  with  its  ends  projecting.  A  pebble  is  commonly  fastened  to  the  middle 
of  this  stick — see  d — and  serves  as  a  fly  to  keep  up  the  motion,  and  to  assist 
by  its  weight,  in  drawing  out  the  thread.  To  keep  the  stone  and  stick  in 
their  place,  a  piece  of  yarn  is  wound  loosely  round  the  bunch.  The  length 
of  thread  is  seldom  over  six  or  eif^ht  inches,  before  being  wound  up  on  the 
stick.  In  this  singular  process,  the  classical  mode  is  completely  reversed — 
the  spindle,  or  that  which  corresponds  to  it,  is  held  at  rest,  and  the  distaff 
put  in  motion,  in  which  respect  the  operation  is  unique.  The  idea  of  increas- 
ing the  momentum  of  the  whirling  mass,  by  the  introduction  of  a  weight  into 
its  centre,  is  here  realized. 
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Nivajo«B  Spinnin 


keep  the  spindle    n  its  plac'e       To  Uh-Mh;  t'    '  u"  ^'"■^■''  ''^"^.''  "  P'"  ^« 
at  the  small  end  of  fh^  <.nin  I'         v        Vi      ?  ^     ,   '       ^  ^-     A.notch  is  made 


J*  ••i 


''••■^•c>,  uilhout    ;„.>  kn(AvIc,l-f   ov  R-,..lk'rtionsorth 


?ub- 
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Azifc  girl  weaving— From  Mrivloza'i!  collection. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  from  this  figure,  whether  the  shuttle  was 
developed  in  ancient  Mexico.  It  is  not  represented,  and  appears  not  to 
have  been  attained  any  more  than  the  distaff.  "^  The  loom  is  like  those  now 
used  by  American  Inclians.  Col.  Emory,  afier  speaking  of  the  Pimos  spin- 
ning, says:  ''Led  on  by  this  primitive  display,  I  asked  for  their  loom  by 
pointing  to  the  thread,  ami  then  to  the  blankets,  girded  about  the  woman's 
loins.  A  fellow  stretched  in  the  dust  sunning  himself,  rose  up  leisurely  and 
untied  a  bundle,  which  I  had  supposed  to  be  a  bow  and  arrow.  This  little 
packafje  with  tour  stakes  in  the  ground  was  his  loom:  he  stretched  his  cloth 
and  commenced  the  process  of  weaving ;  l^e  had  no  shuttle,  the  warp  being 
passed  across  the  woof,  a  thread  at  a  time,  by  a  long  wooden  needle.  One 
of  the  rods  in  the  preceding  figure,  was  doubtless  designed  to  represent  a 
needle,  and  used  in  the  same  way." 

If  the  figures  here  introduced,  truly  indicate  the  progress  made  by  the 
Aztecs,  in  spinning  and  wcavins:,  *heir  advance  was  very  moderate,  and 
though  very  creditable  work  might  be  inade  witli  the  weaving  apparatus  by 
individual  skill  and  patience,  it  would  seem  thiat  few  or  no  attempts  had  been 
made  to  render  it  more  facile  and  efficient.  The  same  remark  is,  however, 
applicable  to  the  loom  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  is  worth  observing,  that  the 
dress  of  females  pictured  above,  indicates  a  decided  improvement  on  that  of 
less  civilized  tribes.  Aztec  women  and  girls  wore  pantalettes  and  a  species 
of  tunic,  with  short  sleeves  and  ornamental  borders;  not  unlike  Chinese 
female  costume,  save  in  the  brevity  of  the  sleeves.  Amulets  or  keepsakes 
suspended  over  the  neck,  and  resting  on  the  bosom,  seem  also  to  have  been 
common. " 

Modern  Peruvian  Indians  sj)in  without  tlie  distaff,  and  their  loom  is  pre- 
cisely like  the  ancient  one  ju-t  fif^'ured  ;  tlie  shuttle,  or  what  answers  the 
purpose  of  one,  being  a  long  thorn  n<*e(lle  which  is  passed  through  the  woof, 
thread  by  thread.  Every  piece  woven  is  o(  the  precise  width  wanted,  whether 
for  garments,  coca  bags,  or  aught  else — no  waste  by  cutting.  Ancient  speci- 
mens of  cloth  of  excellent  execution,  have  bten  fovind  in  tombs.  The  length 
of  the  needles  varies  with  the  width  of  the  piece  to  be  wove. 

That  very  fine  fabrics  were  prodmed  in  old  Mexico,  and  by  implements, 
little  if  any  better  than  th<tse  here  figured,  is  doubtless  true.  The  highly 
rolored  accounts  by  the  roiujuerctrs,  are  believed  to  have  ])een  no  more  sf), 
than  what  the  fineness  of  goods  which  iiuy  saw  warr;inled.  Indeed  some  of 
the  richest  of  modern  shawls  and  dresses,  are  turned  out  nf  looms  oi  Persia, 
Egypt  and  Hindostan,  but  one  dc^rree  advurn  cd  bevond  those  of  the  Azte<'s. 
Personal  tact  and  skill,  arc  everything  with  seini-civilizcd  arlizans.  Tlie 
ancient  spindle  and  loom  of  the  east,  siiurularly  enous^h,  are  still  preserved 
and  used  for  special  purposes  in  modern  Rome,  precisely  as  tlicy  were  thirty 
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or  forty  cen.unes  ago  A  recent  writer  on  the  Pallium,  an  ecclesiastical  robe 
ot  lamb  s  wool  says,  there  stands  about  a  mile  outside  the  Porta  Pia,  on  the  road 
to  livoh,  an  old  convent  of  nuns  attached  to  the  still  more  ancient  church  of 
M.  Agnes.  These  nuns  are  poor,  end  rarely  do  any  of  Rome's  hi^h-born 
damsels  enter  fhe  cloister  of  this  lonely  and  neglected  sisterhood.  Th?y  have 
got  a  sma  1  paddock  attendant  to  the  monastery,  and  therein  keep  a  couple 
of  sacre(l  lambs,  not  necessarily  of  the  iMcrino  breed  ;  but  still  proud  and 
happy  mmistrants  of  their  wool  for  the  texture  of  this  noble  decoration.  The 
sisters  spin  it,  not  by  any  now  tangled  jennies,  but  on  the  old  patriarchal 
spindle  and  weave  it  in  a  loom  of  which  the  pattern  mi.dit  dale  from  the 
days  of  Penelope.  I 

Concluding  remarks  on    Spinning.— Yo    the   substitution    of  circular  for 
straight   motions,  and  of  continuous  for  alternating  ones,  may  be  attributed 
nearly  all  the  conveniences  and  elegances  of  civilized  life.     It  is  not  too  much 
to  a.ssert,  that  the  ^wesent  adyanced  state  ot  science  and   the  arts,  is  due  to 
revolving  mechanism.      We  may  speak  of  the  wonders  that  steam  and  other 
motive  agents   have  wrought ;   but  what    culd   thev  have  don-  without  this 
means   ot    employing   them=    The    a})plicatir,n   of  Votary  in   place  of  other 
movements,  is   conspicuous    in   modern    machinerv,  from   that  which   propels 
steam  ships  through  the  water,  and  locomotives  "over  land,  to  that  which  is 
employed  in  the  manutacture  of  pms  and  pointing  of  needlo.      It   i^  by  thi^ 
'    that  the  irregular  motion  of  the  ancient  Hail  and  primeval  sieve,  has  become 
unilorm  in  thrashing,  bolting,  and  winnowing  machines— lu-nc.-,  our  circular 
saws,  shears    and  slutting  mills— the  abolition  of  the  old  mode  of  spreading 
out  metal  into  sheets  with  the  hammer,  by  the  more  expeditious  one  of  pa.s'^ 
ing  It  through  rollers  or  flatting   mills— and  hence,  revolving  oars  or  paddle 
wiieels  lor  the  p.;oi)ulsion  of  vessels^the  process  of  inking  type  with  rollers 
.  m  })  ace  of  hand-rollers— rotary  and   power  printing  presses— and  revolvincr 
m^ichmes  for  planing  iron  and  other  metals,  instead  of  the  ancient  practice  of 
chipping  off  superfluous  portions  with   chisels,  and   the   tedious  operation  of 
smoothing  the  surfaces  with  files.     But   in  few  things  is  the  effect  of  this 
change  of  motion  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  modern  apparatus  for  prepar- 
ing, spinmng,  and  weaving  vegetable  and  other  fibres  into  fabrics  for  clothincr 
1  he  simple  application  ol  rotary  motions  to  these  operations  has  revolutioni/SJ 
the  domestic  economy  of  the  world,  iuid   has  increased  the  general  comforts 
of  our  race  a  hundred   fold.  | 

The  birth  of  the  arts  here,  and  not  lea^t  among  them  that  of  the  humble 
one  ot  spinning,  is  related  to  a  problem  of  American  ethnology-  of  great  and 
increasing  interest— the  early  occupancy  or  first  peopling  of  this  half  of  the  earth 
VVere  there  through  countless  ages,  no  eyes  and  hearts  here  to  respond  to 
the  smihng  heavens— none  to  taste  the  teeming  fruits  and  inhale  the  aroma 
ot  Howers— ^-as   flie  placid    atmosphere    never    rippled  by  the  prattle  and 
laughter  of  children— nor  the  song  of  a  bird,  nor  the  movements  of  a  quad- 
ruped arrested   by  the  sight  of  one  of  the  race  ordained  to  rule  over  them  • 
until  a  few  straggling  members  of  that  race  arxived   (perhaps  casually)  from 
abroad,  to  claim  the  splemlid  heritage.^     If  the  red  man  was  not  indigenous' 
to  the  soil— to  the  manor  born— if  the  first  settlers  were  aliens,  how  natural  the 
desire  to   know  who  they  were  .^  whence  th<y  came  .=  ami  how?  and  when  ' 
and  over  what  spots  the  first  pre-emption  rights  extended  ?    To  ask— h;ive 
they  left  no  memorials  in  the  languages  that  h;'ve  come  down;in  legen.ls 
itiauners,  customs,  traditions,  religious  observances  and  rites— no  sign  manual 
ID  arts— in  utensd,  arras,  and  other  relics  extant.     Have  Uiey  left  not  'their 
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marks'  in  earthworks— those  most  lasting  of  rscord^-in  qdanies  and  entrench- 
me-i:  ,  — in  m:nes,  tumuli  and  mounds? 

It      reasonable  to  suppose— iind  difficult  to  suppose  otherwise-  that  if  no 
human  firm  wa.s  ever  reflected  f.  ^m  the  surfaces  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  of 
this  vast  expanse,  no  human  voice  heard  in  its  glades  and  fore.^ts,  Uie  ^mprint 
ol  x^r  human  loot  left  on  the  sands,  until  colonized  from  another  continent 
tne   arts   ot  that  ( ontinent  must  have  been   considerably  advanced  ere  the 
I  war     or  transport   or   inducement.s  to  emigrate  were  evolved:   and  under 
any  circumstances  a  knowledge  of  the  most  essential  would  be  brought  over 
Ot  thes'-,  such  as  rehtrd  to  the  domestic  habits  and  occupations  of  women 
vvr>uld  l.>c-  prominent,  and  spinning  among  :he  loremost.     When  oneo  intro- 
duced, tht«  ccp'     n-t  have  become  lost— indispensable  as  it  is  to  the  savare 
and  semi-savage         iiiiau—whilc  the  original  process  or  processes,  whence.o- 
ever  derivtMl,  uh..       sipersedcd  by  better,  woukl  be  contmued  m  vogue  by 
them  and  their  r.yvieii.v.  ^ 

Now  if  the  l>st  mothers  of  the  American  race  emigrated  from  anv  of  the 
early  advanced  sectio.i.,  or  ouKkirts  of  Eastern  Civilization,  Uiev  brouKht 
the  distaff  and  spindle-  whiiling  free  in  air,  with  th-in  :  yet  nothmg  of  Uie  kind 
was  found  at  the  conquest.  It  cannot  of  course  be  ima-ined  that  they  or 
their  descendants,  could  have  been  induced  to  throw  Uie  former  away,' and 
embarrass  the  movements  ol  the  latter  in  a  calabash  or  basket.  Efficient 
previous  practice,  and  acquired  habits  and  expertness,  could  never  have  been 
laid  aside  lor  such  rude  and  laborious,  and  unproductive  sub-.tituie^ 

We  know  that  the  distaff  and   spindle  have  never  been    lost   when  once 
known  m  the  old  world  :   neither  civil   (^ommoiions,  pohiical  revolutions,  nor 
(  uration  of  time  affected  them^witness  E^rypt,  Assyria,  (Jreece,  Italy,  Car- 
thage, Persia,   Scythui,  Asia-Muior,  and  all  the  great  and  small  theatres  of 
pa.,t  histoiy.     The  laws,  learning,  science,  arts,  and  even  races  which  once 
flourished   in  thos''  countries,  have  mo^^tly  vanished,  but  women  still  spin 
tli.ro  as  thry  did  (Vrni   thirty  to  forty  centnrirs  ago— and  so  it  is  h<  -e  also; 
tiie  principal  uv  ciianical  devices  of  iiu.  old  Mexicans,  Nicarr.truans,  I'eruvians^ 
Chilians,  vV.;.,  a-e  no  longer  known  ;  tliC  means   by  which  the  stone  architec- 
ture, the   basaltic  and  poiphyritic  sculptures  of  Cusco,   I'xmal,   Copan,   Pa- 
Icnqi  e,  and  numerous  other  Aztec  remains  scattered  over  the  continent,  were 
achic.cd,r.'-e  a  puzzle,  yet  the  h(Hisehold  h^bors  of  Indian  females   in'lho^e 
lands  remam  unchanged;   fiiey  spin  and  wea>o   with  the  same  apparatus  iuid 
embroider  as  did  their  kinch-cd  in  and  before  the  timw  of  Atabalipa  and  Moo- 
It.Tuma. 

Admitting  that  rq)caled  t  -.nigrr.tions  hith^-r  took  place  at  periods  remote  as, 
oi  even  behin'^  that  of  the  Illiad  and  up  to  the  12lh  century  of  our  era— that 
arrivals,  designed  or  fortiiitoi:s,  thus  occurred,  ai  A  on  both  or  eithcT  of  tJie 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts— we  might  stil!  more  confidently  <'xpc<i  to  find  the 
distaff  and  '^;,mdle  of  tlie  other  hemisphere  domiciled  in  this.  If  they  cbUi:" 
r»t  all  they  came  in  hands  practised  in  their  Hse  uvd  tenacious  of  their  wonii. 
rvit^no— from  the  Cr.pe  of  slonus  at  the  South  w  the  limits  of  human  abodes 
at  t},e  North,  insteaci  of  them  the  i.iost  awkward  contrivances  prevailed  when 
the  while  lac.^s  c^mi^  and  sueli  .-till  are  found  to  prevail.  The  iufere/.>v- 
woukl  therelor-  seem  to  be  that  the  fii-^t  colonists  and  their  successors  far 
many  ages  came  b  fore  spinning  was  knowa  in  th-ir  native  hoiu-:>,  or  at  least 
bclore  tiie  distaiT  hau  bc'c  added  tx,  the  spk;'':,.,  and  that  the  ;u-t  as  prrw,tL.eJ 
by  the  Aztecs  and  the  succcs-urs  m  Central  America  at  Uic  j  -..sent  day.  \$ 
p«roiy  ot  abonj^Mnck]  dctk.pjnfiit-K  of  wmote  antiquity,  :.■  J  k,d   Lot  btvjie 
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the  conq^iest  come  in  contact  with  "4he  better  processee  of  the  oilier  herais- 

phefe.  '' 

Of  the  three  epochs  of  human  condition  indicated  by  the  materials  of 
which  implements  and  weapons  have  been  made — stone,  bronze  and  iron — it 
is  uncertain  whether  the  distaff'  was  ever  developed  under  the  first — the  prob- 
ahilities  are  that  it  was  not.  In  the  remote  periods  in  which  it  is  mentioncHJ, 
some  of  those  who  possessed  it  had  progressed  far  iitothe  second,  and  some 
had  entered  on  the  third.  The  gieat  mass  of  the  occupants  of  this  continent 
at  the  Conquest  were  found  toiling  is  the  cycle  of  stone;  while  the  Mexicans 
and  Ptruvians,  the  most  advanced  of  Red  nations,  had  discovered  and  applied 
the  properties  of  copper  and  some  of  its  alloys:  they  had  entered  on  the  st;- 
cond-,  bit  had  not  progressed  far  in  it.  Had  they  possessed  bronze  weapons 
equal  to  those  of  the  heroic  ages,  they  might  yet  have  pres'^rvcd,  in  ?i  measurr, 
their  independence  and  nationalities. 

Clotliing  is  second  only  to  food,  and  <  lolhing  i>  woren  Ihre.^J.  The  nii:igni- 
hide  and  all  but  paramount  importance  of  the  manufacture  of  thread — inclu- 
ding that  made  of  flax,  silk,  cotton,  worsted  and  other  fibrous  lK)dies — aiford 
matter  for  great  surprise.  Compare  the  produrte  of  tho  dLstaff  and  spindle  of 
old  with  that  of  our  mills,  and  how  dithcult  to  realize  tht  change  wliich  mod- 
ern mechanism  has  wrought !  The  yearly  amount — tiie  lineal  exVent — oi 
thread  now  made,  who  can  measure  it  ?  It  would  reach  from  ovk-  planet  tn 
neighboring  ones,  and  in  time  will  suffice  for  a  net-work  to  inclM.'"  the  ftirthc?! 
in  the  system.  Turn  from  the  wood  cut  illustratioM-s  htro  gi\eri  of  anciorit, 
and  not  yet  obsolete,  processes  to  modern  manufactories,  an  1  it  would  se^-cn 
that  whiie  Grecian  Helens,  Syrian  Naahmahs,  or  Mexican  Penelopes  weje 
preparing  an  annual  supply  a<"  clews  for  their  families,  the  myri;ids^}f  .spindles 
now  twirling  by  steam  and  water,  produce  enough  to  use  the  Asteroids  a» 
balls  on  which  to  wind  it,  and  as  bobbins  from  '\^"Jiieh  to  reel  it.  Even  a  een- 
tury  ago,  a  single  mill  driven  by  water,  hi  said  H*  hive  spun  or  twiste<i 
73,726  yards  of  siik — i.  e. — between  40  and  50  miles  at  each  revolution  of 
the  motive  axle. 
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VI. 


EARLY  MACMINERYJN  AMERICA 


To  preserve  tiie  onerin;d  um,^<  and  features  of  machines  wl  rh   }  -,.      i 
among  the  foremost  in  chan.H;nr  the  nrimiti- e  wllH    .J    t    r '1  ''  ^'''^'* 

lin°     t    ,  ;,c\v  ^'  ,-.':    ~         '  ■■'■■•  '"""""^"■<"«.  'nouldins  .t  in  n.w  lor.ns,  pu,- 

er  k4wt  "o  : :  ■;.;  ,:;bei  /r'lr- :t  "'"''^"'■'■''■™''"''''^^-^'''  ""'- 

man.  rtiatijv  to  tiie  civil  and  politioaJ  n^h\s  of 


SAW    MILL 


V. 


VVho  eve.-  thuiks  of  what  ^J:i.  ..istru,ne«t  ha.  done  for  VKk-t v     of  tl  .      L  -f 
or  its  services  from  «So  '.r^  .   -♦•  /•  i     •   i  >^  <"  i>m  .>mKi^  —  qj  tjje  vak:? 

r,  w„h  ,he  i^»cy„;  c,wii..,K.;\T  :^.otgX":"  rt"t:';['r ''''"" 
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The  axe  produces  the  log  hut,  but  not  till  the  saw  mill  is  introduced,  do 
framed  dwellings  and  villages  arise  ;  it  is  civilization's  pioneer  machine  ;  the 
precuisor  of  the  carpenter,  wheelwright  and  turner,  the  painter,  joiner,  and 
legions  of  other  professions.  Pro:^tess  is  unknown  where  it  is  not.  Its 
comparative  absence  in  the  Southt-rn  continent,  is  not  the  least  cause  of  the 
triliing  advancement  made  there  during  three  centuries  and  a  half.  Surround- 
ed by  forests  of  the  most  valuable  and  variegated  timber,  with  water-poWr 
in  mountain  streams, 'equally  neglected,  the  masses  of  the  people  live  in  shan- 
ti<'s  and  mnd  hovels,  not  more  commodious  than  those  of  the  aborigines,  nor 
more  durable  than  the  annual  stru('tnres  of  birds.  Wherever  man  has  not 
fixed  and  comfortable  homes,  he  is,  as  regards  civilization,  stationarj- ;  im- 
provement under  such  circumstances,  has  never  taken  place,  nor  can  it. 

The  modern  saw  mill,  driven  by  steam,  differs  from  those  set  up  by  the 
pilgrims  at  the  East,  and  by  the  first  planters  at  the  vSoulh.  An  original  por- 
trait is  given  in  an  old  tract,  entitled—"  \  irtrinia's  Discovery  of  silk  worms, 
with  tlieir  benefit,  and  the  implanting  of  Mulberry  trees.  Also  the  dressing 
and  k'ceping  of  vines,  for  the  rich  trade  of  making  wines  there.  Together 
with  the  making  of  the  saw  mill  very  useful  in  Virginia,  for  cutting  of  timber 
and  -clapboards  to  build  withall,  and  its  conversion  to  other  as  profitable  uses." 
J3y  Ed.  Williams.      London,  1G50. 
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■Jn  Explication  of  the  saw  mill,  an  Engine  whermmih  hy  force  of  a  vhtel  in 

tht  water  y  to  cut  timber  with  great  speed. 
This  engine  is  verj-  common  in  Norway  and  mountains  of  Sweden,  where- 
wiA  they  cut  great  quantity  of  Dealbords  ;  which  engine  is  very  n;cessa\T 
l^rwt'  %Tl'^''''  -  *;— t   to  -t  Timber,  fvhetherinti^phnkso^ 
otherwise.     This  heer  is  not  altogether  like  those  of  Norway  ;  for  thev  make 
he  piece  of  Timber  approch  the  sawes  on  certaine  wheels  with  teeth-  but 
because  of  reparations  which  those  tooth'd  wheels  are  often  subject  unto      I 
wi    omit  that  use ;  and  in  stead  thereof,  put  two  weighLs,  about  2.  or  300. 
pound   weight  apiece;  whereof  one  is   marked  A,  the  other  B.     The  cords 
wherewith  the  sayd  w^elghts  doe  hang,  to  be  fastened  at  the  end  of  the  2 
peeces  of  moving  wx>od,  which  slide  on  two  other  peeces  of  fixed  wood,  by 
the  meanes  of  ceraine  small  pulleys,  which  should  be  wfthin  the  house,  and 
^h^K  1     """^^^  '^'"^'^  ^^T'^^'  ^'■''^^^'  ^^   '^y^  P^^^^s  ^^  "moving  wood, 

cut  nto  4,  5,  or  6  peeces,  as  you  shall  please  to  put  on  saws,  and  placed  at 
^vhat  distance  you  will  have  for  the  thicknesse  of  the  planks  or  bords  ye  wiH 
cut;  and  when  a  peece  is  cut,  then  let  one  with  a  Lever  turne  a  Howler, 
whereto  shall  be  fastened  a  strong  cord  which  shall  brmg  backe  th^  sayd 
peece  of  wood  and  lift  ag^in  the  weights  ;  and  after  put  aside  the  peece  al- 
ready  cut,  to  take  againe  the  sawes  against  another  peece  of  wood.  Which 
once  done,  the  ingenious  Artist  may  easily  convert  the  same  to  an  instrument 
of  threshing  wheat,  breaking  of  hemp  or  flax,  and  other  as  profitable  uses." 
1  he  idea  of  a  thrashing  mill  here  thrown  out,  nearly  a  century  before  Jeth- 
ro  lull  alarmed  his  superstitious  neighbors  by  "  wickedly  constVuctin^  a  ma- 
onTrtuhure"^''"*  *''""''  ''''^''"*  manuallabor,"  will  be  new  to  many  writers 

The  ancients  used  marble  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  according  to  Auso- 
niiis,  rail  s  driven  by  contributaries  of  the  river  Moselle,  were  employed  in 
saw-ing  It  into  slabs.  But  history  has  hitherto  afforded  no  indication's  o"'  t  m" 
ber  having  been  slit  into  boards  by  water  power,  so  early. 

At  the  close  of  some  general  remarks  on  "  Incomparable  Virginia,"  ''  this 

!!!T  f  I  .."''""  ^""'^"^  "^^'"^  ""^"^^^  '^^^  ''^'^'^  ^i^h  a  more  indulgent 
eye  than  she  hath  cast  upon  many  other  countreys,-whatever  China,  Persia 

Japan  Cyprus,  (ancb,  Sicily,  Greece,  the  South  of  Italy,  Spaine,'and  he 
opposite  parts  of  Africa,  to  all  which  she  is  parallel,  ma^'  boast  of,  will  be 
produced  m  this  happy  country."  "  Duly  considered  for  elactnesse  of  tern' 
perature,  goodness  ot  soyle,   variety  of  staples,  and  capability  of  receiving 

n^h  h  /'/'"'t'"-^  '"  '">'  ""'^'^  P^^*  ^^^^^  ^-^^IJ  Virginia  gives  hf 
right  hand  of  prehem.nence  to  no  province  under  Heaven;  she  may,  with  rs 

great  justice  as  any  country  the  Sunne  honours  with  his  eye-beames,  entitle 
dLe'"  &c  '  &f  "'^  "'  ^'  '"  '^''°'"''  P^^^'^'^'°"  "^«^^-  ^'  b"t  Para! 

seJbf..^'"  ''^''*'  '  '^*  "^  '"'P'"'   '"^  P"'^'''  ^"^^''•^^^ng  and  worth  pre- 

o ' 

A  valuation  of  the  commodities  gromng,  and  to  be  had  in  Virginia  :  valued 

in  the  year  1621. 

in  tf  ^7^^!^^^  times  improved  in  aU  more  or  less,  in  some  1,  in  others  4. 
in  many  double,  and  m  some  treble.  ** 

Iron,  ten  pounds  the  Tun. 

Silke  Coddes,  two  sbiJJings  six  pence  the  pound. 
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Raw  Silke,  1 3s.  4d,  the  pound,  no\n'  at  '23s.  aiid  28  ptr  pound. 

Silke  grasse  to  be  used  for  cordage,  6d.  the  pound;  but  we  hope  it  Svill" 
serve  for  many  better  uses,  and  so  yeeld  a  tar  t^.-eater  rate,  whereof  there  can 
never  be  too  much  planted.     Of  this  Q.  Elizabeih  had  a  ^ilke  Gowne  made. 

Hemp,  from  10s.  to  22s.  the  hundred. 

Fiax,  from  22s.  to  SOs.  the  hundretl. 

Cordage,  from  20s.  to  24s.  the  hundred. 

Cotton  wool),  8d.  the  pound. 

Hard  pitch,  5s.  the  hundred. 

Tarre^5s.  the  hundred. 

Turpentine,  12s.  the  hundred. 

Rozen,  5s.  the  hundred. 

Madder  crop,  40s.  tf»e  hundred ;  coarse  inaddtr,  25s.  the  hundred. 

Woad,  from  r2s,  to  20  the  hundred. 

Annice  seeds,  40s.  tlie  hundred. 

Powder,  Sugar,  Panels,  Muscavadoes  and  whites,  25s.  40.  and  31.  the  hun- 
dred. 

Sturgeon  and  Caveare,  as  it  is  in  goodnesse. 

Salt,  30s.  the  weight. 

Mastick,  3s.  the  pound.  '  | 

Salsa  Perilla,  wild,  51.  the  hundred. 

Salsa  P^riUa,  dotnestick,  101.  the  hundred.  * 

Red  earth  aljenagra,  3s.  ihe  hundred.  ' 

Red  allum,  called  Carthagena  allum,  10s.  the  hundred. 

Roach  allum,  called  Romish  allum,  10s.  the  hundred. 

Berry  graine,  2s.  6d.  the  pound  ;  the  powder  of  graine,  9&.»the  pound  ;  it 
groweth  on  trees  like  Holly  berries. 

JMasts  for  shipping,  from  10s.  to  .31.  a  pearo. 

Pot-ashes,  from  12s.  the  hundred,  to  14.     Now  40.  and  35s.  the  hiwdreJ. 

Sope-ashes,  from  6s.  to  8s.  the  hundred. 

Clapboard  watered,  30s.  the  hundred. 

Pipe  Staves,  41.  the  thousand. 

Rape-seed  oyle,  101.  the  tun  ;  the  cakes  of  it  feed  kmt  fat  in  the  Winter. 
•    Oyle  of  Walnuts,  121.  the  tan. 

Linseed  oyle,  lO!.  the  tun. 

Saffron,  20s.  the  pound. 

Honey,  2s.  the  gallon. 

Waxe,  41.  the  hundred. 

Shomacke,  7s.  the  hundred,  whereof  grcl  pknty  in  Virginia,  and  good 
^juantity  ;w^ill  be  v?nted  in  England. 
.    Fustick  yong,  8s.  the  hundred. 

Fustick  old,  6s.  the  hundred,  according  to  the  sample. 

Sweet  Gums,  Roots,  Woods,  Berries  for  Dies  and  Drugs,  send  of  all  sorts 
as  much  as  you  can,  every  sort  by  it  selve,  there  being  great  quantities  of 
those  things  in  Virginia,  which  after  proof  made,  may  be  heere  valaed  to 
their  worth.  ^  And  particularly,  we  have  great  hope  of  the  Pocoon  root,  that 
it  will  prove  better  than  madder. 

Sables,  from  8s.  the  payre,  to  20s.  a  payre. 

Otter  skins,  from  .38.  to  5s.  a  pieee.  * 

Luzemes,  from  2s.  to  10.  a  piece. 

Martins,  the  best,  4s.  a  piece. 


WAkl  cata,  I8d. 


a  pieec. 
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Fox  skiiis,  Gd.  a  j.it.ce. 

Muske  RaLs  skins,  2'--.  a  do/en.  •  , 

Bever  k>kins  that  are  full  growne,  in  season,  arc  \v«rth  7s.  a  piece. 

Bever  skins,  not  in  i-eason,  to  allow  two  skins  for  one,  and  of  the  lesser, 
three  for  one. 

Old  Bever  skins  in  Mantles,  gloves  or  caps,  the  more  worne,  the  better,  so 
they  be  full  of  fur,  the  pound  weight  is  Gs. 

The  new  Bevors  skins  are  not  to  bo  bought  by  the  t.nund,  bee;  use  tliey  are 
thicke  and  heavy  leatluT,  and  not  so  good  Ibr  use  a-    Ik;  oI'J..'' 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 

DvEr^G,  Spinning  and  WEAViNc,  in   Camanches,  Navajof-s,  and 

OTHER  Indians  ok  Nkw  Muxiro. 
TvPK   Founding  IN  thk    Unitkd   States. 
Paper  Making    in  the   liNnED   States. 
Repairing  Cast  Iron  Vessels  in  China. 
Chinese  Tile-makers  at  Wo:<ii. 
Pin  Making    in  the   Kmtcd  Stat^.s. 
San  Torina    Earth. 


Dyeing,  Spinning  and  Weainrg,  by  the  Camanrhes,  Apachea,  ^nvajoes,  S^c.—tn 
a  Irtter  frmn  Judge  Peters,  of  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

.f 
Thomas   Ewbank,  Esq.,  Cormii^ssioner  of  Patmts, 

Dear  Sir  : — Fully  appreciati^i^  the  he.irtiness  and  xeal,  with  which  you 
direct  your  researches  into  the  various  hr.uiches  of  inquiry  and  learning  con- 
nected with  your  important  bureau,  I  with  great  pleasure,  but  with"  dith- 
dence,  accede  to  your  request,  and  ^\\c  you  ;,uch  information  with  re<;ard  to 
the  manufactures  oi'wool  and  cotton,  as  I  have  acquired  in  my  rainbles'^araong 
our  western  India'is  ;  and  more  esnccial!y,  amf)M;  the  Navajocs,  Camancheas 
and  Ap:iche.s  of  Western  Texas  and  Southern  New  Mexico.  I  have  not 
been  furtiier^  west  than  Paso  del  Nok-.e,  in  T  \as— nor  further  north  than 
Sonora,  in  New  Mexico,  and   the  surround  in  i^  country. 

It  is  known  to  every  (|l..ser\inq:  traveller  in  thr.se  parts  of  our  country — now 
no  lonii^er  lemote-'iiat  tiie  brilliancy  a/id  (iurabilii\  ol  the  various  sliadt's  of 
primitive  colore,  aud  the  few  seuii-colors  that  thn.",e  Indians  dvc  their  wool 
in,  are  probably  not  equaled  by  the  learne.l  ami  scientific  chemists  of  Europe, 
and  our  own  country- — i.n  luportant  fact,  that  seems  not  to  have  excited  th*e 
curiosity  of  our  othcrwist'  enquiring;  countr\nien.  Should  I  be  able,  through 
your  inslrumcntaliiy,  to  bring  to  the  public'notirc,  such  facts  as  yvcll  lead  ^to 
enquiry  and  in\estigatioM,  I  should  consider  myself  as  having  cf)nt  ibuted 
somewhat  to  our  national  advanc»  .nmt  in  one  bnuich  of  the  arts  at  least,  and 
that  one  of  the  most  important. 

The  Cainiinchj?,  Navaj->c,  and  ApacLe  Indians,  present  the  curious  specta- 
cle of  marauding  bands  of  well  mounted  men;  seemingly  always  committing 
predatory  incursions  upon  their  civiiizoHl  neighbors,  th^' Texans  and  Mexicans, 
apparently  constantly  on  the  alert  for  evil,  and  yet,  posses.-^ing  great  skill  in 
U»e  more  peaceful  and  benevolent  habits  of  the  herdsman  and  shepherd. 

The  de^jredbtions  ol  the  immense  number  of  sheep,  almost  daily  chronicled 
in   our  ga:iette,s,  are  not    made  to  apj)ea«*e   hunger  only  ;   but  to   add   to  the 
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alreidy  immense  flocks  that  overspread,  as  I  have  been  told  by  tlieifl,  the 
region  of  country  lying  west  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  and  eamt  of  California — a 
region  as  yet  totally  unexplored  and  unknown. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1843,  in  c(unpany  with  an  old  friend — one 
of  the  Creeks  wl.o  had  emigrated  west  of  the  Mississippi  soon  after  the 
treaty  with  them  in  1832^-1  travelled  westward.  My  guide  and  eompani^n 
had  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  the  language  and  habits  of  the  Camanches, 
Navajoes  and  Apaches,  and  had  probably  not  altogether  abstained  from 
joining  them  occasionally  in  their  irruptions'upon  the  settlements  of  their  timid 
neighbors  of  Chihuahua  and  Sonoro.  I  found  him  "  as  one  having  authority,*' 
and  of  course,  very  useful,  both  in  the  protection  he  afforded  me,  and  the  in- 
formation he  enabled  me  to  acquire. 

Among  the  first  objects  of  interest  to  me,  next  to  the  matchlfss  feats  of 
horsemanship  they  perform,  and  which  have  so  often  been  written  of — was  the 
liumi.er  and  variety  of  articles  wrought  by  them,  both  useful  and  ornamental, 
and  which  might  well  vie  with  the  skill  of  more  civilized  artizans.  Among 
iciest  were  the  beautiful  fabrics  composed  of  wool,  and  a  kind  of  grass  cloth, 
and  some  few  of  cotton.  The  object,  however,  of  greatest  interest  to  rae, 
•was  the  art  of  imparting  to  wool,  &.c.  the  beautitul  colors  I  had  oJten  before 
admired,  and  to  this  I  gave  most  attention.  Like  other  Indians,  J  found 
them  unwilling  to  impart  knowledge  voluntarily,  and  I  had  in  niv  previous 
and  long  intercourse  with  the  western  tribes,  early  learned  not  to' make  in- 
quiries that  might  excite  their  special  attention  to  my  designs.  Our  Indians 
are  not  disposed  to  impart  to  their  white  brethren,  unless  their  citizens,  any 
thing  that  rfiight  be  useful  out  «f  their  own  country,  in  which  particular,  they 
are  not  anlike  the  Chinese,  so  that  with  the  exceptions  of  their  modes  of  dying 
and  spinning,  I  will  not  now  attempt  to  give  you  any  certain  account.  The 
information  I  derived,  and  minutes  made  at  the  time,  will  now  only  ei^ble  rae 
to  give  you  the  modus  operandi  of  extracting  their  dyes,  without  being  able 
to  give  you  the  names  of  the  ingredients.  The  specimens  I  had  been  enabled 
t»  collect  have  become  dried  up,  and  many  have  been  lost  by  crumbling,  and 
I  was  not  enabled  to  procure  seeds  or  other  means  of  re-producing  the  plant, 
and  am  not  sufficiently  a  botanist  to  give  you  a  technical  description  of  them. 
I  can  give  yoif  the  facts  only,  but  these  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  awaken 
curiosity,  and  lead  to  the  investigations  of  secrets  by  those  more  intimately 
connected  with  the  subject  treated  of,  and  I  think  ol  sufficient  importance  to 
have  that  enquiry  efficiently  made  under  governmental  auspices. 

I  may  be  mistaken,  but  to  my  apprehension,  if  Congress  were  to  appro- 
priate a  sum  »f  money  sufficient  to  induce  intelligent  and  competent  persons 
to  spend  a  year  or  two  among  the  Camanches  and  Navajocs,  and  thus  enable 
them  to  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  plants  used  as  dyes — procure 
seeds  and  plants — and  obtain  such  practical  information  in  their  art  of  dyinn- 
as  would  ^enable  our  manufacturers  to  acquire  that  art,  it  would  be  legitimately 
advancing  the  general  welfare  of  our  country  in  a  greater  degree  than  it  docs 
by  applying  to  many  uses  the  public  treasure  so  often  contributed. 

The  colors  most  admired  by  the  Camanches  and  Navajoes  are  crimson, 
like,  purple  and  green  ;  consequently  these  colors  are  the  most  common 
among  them  in  all  their  shades ;  and  though  in  their  vveavings  tliey  blead 
these  with  brown,  yellow  and  other  colors,  with  singular  judgment  and  tast<>, 
yet  it  is  the  brilliancy  of  those  that  you  most  admire. 

AH  their  primitive  colors  are  the  products  of  the  prairie  and  mountain 
lowers,  aad  their  6«ini-coiors  are  composed  of  these  and  the  inaer  bark  and 
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roots  of  but  few  otier  plants  combinetl  in  .>ac;b  proportiooa  as  the  hue  intendwi. 
to  be  produced.  They  have  no  mineral  dyr s  that  I  am  aware  of.  Many  of 
th«'se  Howers  are  sinaJl,  indeed  raost  rf  them;  and  the  plants  of  low  size,  and 
bcf(in  to  bloom  in  February-,  March  and  April,  and  continue  till  summer. 
Durinjr  the  bloominor,  the  llowers  are  gathered  e-.irly  iii  the  morning,  with  the 
dew  upon  them,  and  dried  of  the  dew  under  a  shade.  The  leaves  are  care- 
fully picked  off,  the  stems  and  such  as  have  their  petals  covered  with  pollen 
of  another  color— e.  g. — such  as  arepur])!e  or  ^scarint  with  petals  of  yellow  or 
white  pollen,  are  carefully  separated  from  it.  Paiticular  flowers  only  are  se- 
lected ;  all  flowers  of  purple  color  not  used  to  dye  purple,  and  so  of  evtjy 
other  color,  but  such  only  as  are  known  to  make  an  indelible  dve. 

When  the  desired  quantity  of  le.ives  are  c.ollocted  they  are  carefuliv  and 
•leanly  bruised  and  into  them  a  small  quajitity  of  ley  (I  sh.dl  hereafter  de- 
scribe it)  is  put,  but  onlyenough  to  make  a  thick  paste — which  has  die  pro- 
perty of  loosening  the  dye  from  the  fabrics,  and  facilitating  its  extraction.  .A 
small  bftg  shaped  like  a  money  purse,  and  hui  little  larger,  made  of  jiew  dog 
skin,  deer  or  wolf  skin,  tanned  by  the  Indians  m  a  manner  peculiar  to  there, 
i.s  used  to  compress  the  juice  from  the  pulp.  This  bag,  a  loot  or  eighteen 
inches  long  and  ^ihree  or  four  inches  wide,  is  half  tilled  with  the  pulp.  Two 
small  handles  ot  wood  are  stuck  through  tJie  ejids  of  the  bag,  about  the 
length  of  a  corkscrew  handle,  and  used  to  grasp  a  firm  hold,  and  as  levers 
by  whicl^  the  bag  is  twisted  until  tlie  juice  is  extracted  through  the  pores  of 
the  skin,  which  are  very  open. 

Whether  extracted  or  not  for  immediate  use,  the  dye  is  c^refuHy  bottled, 
in  glass  if  it  can  be  procured,  or  in  small  bladders,  if  glass  is  not  to  be  had.' 
I  say  small  bladders,  because  if  put  away  in  large  quantities,  the  dye  some- 
times spoils,  they  say,  and  produces  dingy  colors.  When  put  away  for  future 
use  the  light  is  carefully  excluded  by  overwrapping  with  skins,  or  any  thino- 
else,  and  generally  buried  in  the  ground  under  a  shelt€r  in  which  fire  is  nol 
used,  so  as  to  exclude  heat.  The  dyes  however,  ^re  generally  used  soon  as  ex- 
tracted, as  during  the  winter  the  women  prepare  their  best  wool,  and  have  it 
ready  in  the  spring  and  summer  for  the  process  of  dying. 

The  pulp  after  compression  is  put  into  a  small  quantity  of  the  same  ley 
above  "Spoken  of,  and  permitted  to  remain  several  hours  to  extract  any  remain- 
ing dye  that  might  be  in  it,  and  undergo  the  same  squeezing  process  until  no 
dye  remains. 

The  ley  is  made  with  caxe  of  the  ashes  after  burning,  of  the  green  wood 
of  a  shrub  very  similar  to  ihe  ^iuralia  Spinosa,  if  it^be  not  the  same  of  a 
stunted  growth.  So 'careful  are  the)-  of  procuring  this  asl^  unadulterated, 
that  they  hare  dry  parcels  of  it  laid  by  witli  which  to  ignite  the  green  wood* 
that  the  ashes  may  not  be  commingled  wiih  those  of  other  woods.  The  ley 
is  usually  made  in  a  large  gourd,  well  cleaned  and  dried,  with  the  butt  end 
cut  off;  and  a  small  hole  bored  through  the  point  of  the  neck  to  drip  from. 
The  gourd  is  three  quarters  filled  with  the  ashes  considerably  compressed  in 
it^  and  by  a  bale  or  handle  suspended  from  a  bar  containing  several  ol'  them. 
Each  is  then  filled  with  rain  or  pure  river  water  :  tke  p«int  is  stopped,  and 
the  water  allowed  to  remain  on  the  ashes  for  a  day  and  night,  and  then' per- 
mitted to  drip  into  the  vessel  placed  to  catch  the  ley. 

This  ley  is  a  little  colored,  and  is  clarified  by  the  same  process  of  filuacion 
through  clean  white  sand,  or  sand  lh»t  ha*  been  used  for  the  same  purpose 
before — when  clarified,  the  ley  is  used  as  before  stated,  and  especially  to  set 
the  colors,  which  ^eems  to  be  ihe  prkM:ipal  use  of  it.   It  has  no  caustic  (fuM^y 
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after  filtration,  but  an  astringency  peculiar  to  iteelf — rather  a  pungent  than 
burning  quality.  It  is  sometimes  used  to  dilute  the  darker  dyes  and  produce 
lighter  shades. 

The  wool  to  be  dyed  is  washed  in  warm  water  until  perfectly  cleansed  of 
the  natural  oil — using  the  root  of  a  plant  very  abundant  in  Texas  and  south- 
ern New  Mexico,  as  well  as  most  of  the  southern  States,  oi'  a  very  sapona- 
ceous quality,  and  known  as  the  soap  plant.  In  all  their  best  fabrics — blan- 
kets, belts,  leggings,  &c.,  made  of  wool,  their  finest  fleeces  are  used,  and  it 
is  not  unknown  to  many  of  our  army  officers  and  others,  that  the  Navajoes 
give  great  attention  to  their  management  of  sheep,  and  often  produce  fleeces 
almost  or  quite  equal  to  the  merino  in  fineness  and  softness  of  texture,  by  their 
skillul  crosses  and  selections  made  after  long  and  minute  observations  and 
care.  A  Camanche  and  Navajoe  are  as  much  delighted  with  the  possession 
of  a  superior  ram  and  ewe  as  of  a  fine  horse,  to  the  breeding  of  which  they 
ajso  give  much  attention.  Von  Thaer  would  not  be  more  so  with  the  pos- 
sessitjn  of  his  finest  buck.  All  their  wool  is  dyed  before  spinning,  and  this  is 
d«ne  by  submerging  it  in  the  dye  and  letting  it  remain  ten  or  fifteen  days,  the 
dye-pot  being  letl  covered  :  but  during  this  soaking  the  wool  is  turned  over 
once  every  day.  Sometimes  the  lighter  shades  are  imparted  to  the  wool  hy 
soaking  a  shorter  time — they  say  this  produces  a  clearer  tint.  If  lot  dark 
enough,  the  same  process  is  repeated  with  fresh  dye.  I  have  been  t»kl 
by  my  guide,  that  the  Camanches  fumigate  the  wool  after  dying,  over  a 
smoke  of  the  above  described  wood,  to  deepen  the  color,  but  I  never  saw 
it  done. 

Their  green  color  is  produced  from  the  leaves  of  several  plants,  the  juioe 
f>f  which  is  expressed  in  the  same  manner  as  from  the  flowers^  and  used  m 
the  same.manner. 

Their  brown  color  is  made  frem  the  inner  bark,  roots  and  nuts  of  the  wal- 
nut and  of  other  trees,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  our  farmer's  wives  iktw 
dye  their  wool  for  home-made  jeans. 

After  the  dying  is  finished,  the  wool  is  dried  in  the  shade,  and  when  well 
dried,  exposed  to  the  sun  for  a  few  hours  ;  the  dying  is  then  complete,  and  the 
wool  ready  for  spinning,  except  sometimes,  perhaps,  not  always,  they  oil  the 
wool  slightly,  and  diffuse  the  dampness  through  it  by  rubbing  and  rollir>g  it  in 
th€  hands.  I  do  not  know  the  precise  object  of  this,  but  they  say  it  works 
better.  This  does  not  impair  the  color,  for  washing  restores  them  to  their 
first  brightness. 

It  seems  to  be  the  peculiar  quality  of  the  $et  that  gives  the  lasting  brillian- 
cy of  the  color.  I  have  seen  the  Camanche  blankets,  after  being  used  for 
months,  and  abused  by  being  put  under  the  saddle,  saturated  with  sweat, 
ruined  upon,  slept  in  upon  the  naked  earth,  and  when  carefully  washed,  pre- 
sent the  colors  again,  as  bright  as  newly  dyed  silk. 


^  THE    SPINNING 

k  what  you  would  call  twisting  the  thread  ;  this  is  d«vne  altogether  hy  the 
fingers,  and  some:v'hat  similar  to  the  ancient  disUifl',  though  reversing  the  or- 
der of  operation.  The  distaff  was  used  to  wrap  the  raw  material  upon,  and 
the  spool  or  quill  was  used  not  only  to  wind  the  thread  upon,  but  as  the  npit^ 
die  to  twist  it.  The  Camanches  reverse  this  order,  and  use  tiie  raw  material 
fer  the  spindle,  and  the  spool  only  to  wind  tke  thread  upon.  See  &gure  iu. 
Se«tion  VII.     They  use  no  distaiT 

r 
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In  spinning,  a  small  portion  of  wisol  only  is  used  at  a  time— a  mess  sav 
of  a  quarter  pound  weight,  and  shaperl  .'.ike  an  egg,  say  four  or  five  inches' 
long,  r..iw  two  or  three  m  diameter,  is  wrn|)pb.d  around  with  a  string  sufficient- 
ly tight  to  keep  It  together,  but  loose  enough  at  tJie  point  to  permit  the  wooi 
to  be  drawn  out  for  spmning  the  thread— a  smMl  sfohf,  of  an  ounce  or  so  in 
weight  is^tied  on  the  middle  of  a  slirk  of  about  six  inches  in  length,  and 
inserted  in  the  lower  part  of  Uk-  bui.th.  This  is  to  add  weiVlit  to  it  without 
increasmglhe  size  and  is  used  as  dead  weight,  to  increase  and  continue  the 
velocity  wh-n  twirled  round  bv  the  fingers. 

The  spinning  is  begun  bv  first  twLMi.ig  a   tbn.ad   of  five  or  six   incher  in 
length,  which  is  wound  around  a  stick  or  (en  or  so  inches  long,  and   half  an 

JIlfi'^TK    .?'^Y'  '''^''''^  ':  ^'^'^  '"  '^''■^'^'   ''^"'^'  ^"'^  ''''-^^  ^^'  the  spool  to 
vnnd  the  thread  upon.     After  the  thrt.ui  ,s  connnc  need,  the  spinning  proper 

sw  Itlj  rotaluig  horizontally,  by  twirling  it  wilh  (he  thumb  and  middle  fingers- 
at  the  moment  the  twirl  is   given,  a  slight  jerk  downwards  is  made,  to  draw 
<>ut  the  ^yool,  and  a  simultaneous  slight  yielding  of  the  left  hand,  to  prevent 
^e  thread  separating  from  the  mass  unt.l  the  twist  is  given  it,  and  when  suf- 
ficiently span,  ,s  wound  upon  the  spool.     They  usually  spin  three  or  four  or 
SIX  inches  at  a  time-and  win<i  up  every  time.     The  thread  is  usually  twisted 
hard   and  always  doubled  belore  weaving.   1  have  seen  thread  spun  alto'rether 
♦)y  the  fingers,  and  the  spinnin-  an.l  weaving  is  bv  no  means  confined  to  the 
women  ;  men  are  often  engaged  in   it,  and   exhibit  much  taste   and   skill  in 
deyising  the  patterns,  as  well  as  blending  the  colors.      After  small  parcels  o?  ' 
the  wool  are  ^^^ell  loosened  by  picking  and  straightening  with  the  fingers  it  i« 
tied  loosely  together  with  a  string,  to^prevent  the  bunch^falling  apartf  "'it  k 
often  put  m  a  small  bag,  of  four  or  sii  inches  diameler,  and   dra^m   togelL^ 
at  the  mouth    leaving  portions  of  the  wool   protru.ling  from  it   in  anoint   to 
facilitate  its  being  drawn  out  to  form  Ihe  rhread.     A  weight  of  an  ounce  or 
wo-usualy  a  flat  stone,  is  M   in   the  middle  of  a  stick  of  six  inches  in 
length,  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and   is  enrlosed  within  the  avooI    or  the 
bag   near  the  bottom  of  it,  and  acts  as  a   dead  weight  to   facilitate  the  mo- 
mentum when  turning  round.     The  ends  of  the  .tick  project  from  the  mass 
of  wool  hke  two  handles,  and  are  usc-d  to  twirl  it  with  the  fingers 

rhe  thread  is  usur.lly  ahn„t  the  fineness  of  our  e^od  Osnabnrtr,  and  spaa 
sufficiendy  hard  to  tv-  si  readily  wlu.n  ,lo:ibIe,],  and  makes  the  doubled  thread 
not  very  hard.  AlUr  (he  spuming  ,s  f.M.}..,|,  and  previous  to  weaving,  the 
thread  ,s   measured,  by  /;.,./.-,>,g  it  over  two  p.ns  a  certain  distance  fpart 

into  n'\"  n-'  '^  ''"'"''^'■'""  ''"  '^■■'"*''  "'■  ""■  '^'■'■^^^  '■*'^"^^^^'  ^"''  i^  then  formed 
jiiio  a    nail. 

TheNarajoes  have  anoll.er  an.l  a   more  artistic  manner  of  spinning,  for 

Mu.ch  1   iK.s  been  thought  they  were  indebted  to  white   instructor.s^at  4S. 

hey  indignantly  deny       Two  boarc'  -,  of  two  or  three  feet  in  length,  and  thr^- 

ho"^rM"l;"f  '".  ''  ;•'  ""^  "''•^-  ^'  r^^'^'^i""'^^  ^'""^-^  ^^  ^PP^^^^te  sides  of 
le  r'o  \  1'  '"7*  con-eru.-nt  he.pht/>Lof  two  posts  seVin  tJ.e  ground 
near  each  o  her,  or  two  trees  growing  near  J^ether.  Two  holes  are  bored 
m  the  board.s  one  opposite  the  other,  and  about  one  and  a  half  inch  in  diam- 
eter. A  limb  of  any  km(  of  tree  witli  a  branch  diverging  at  right  angles,  is 
procured.  I  he  larger  limb  is  cut  off  about  eighteen  inches  each  way  from  t^ 
branch  so  a.sMo  be  about  three  feet  Igng.  The  branch  is  trimraeJ  off  to  fit 
the  iok^,  and  constitutes  the  spin.JJc.     The  limb  Ls   used  as  the  handle   and 
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as  a  fly  to  continue  the  momentum.     The  whole  apparatus  is  unique,  simple 
ar  '  'fificiont,  and  I  v.ould  ^ay  ?n  oriji^inal  one. 

""•'lie  spinnin<j:  is  coinimvioed  like  the  first  })rocess,  by  twisting  with  the  fin- 
gers ?  short  thicnd,  thi'ii  fi!st(':;!ng  it  to  the  point  of  the  spindle.  The  spin- 
ner has  alreiidy  nr<'p;.i-i(K  l>y  picking  with  her  fintjers,  a  quantity  of  wool 
wli'.-  !i  .h«'  has  in  her  has'v.t  or  bng,  tied  around  her  waist,  or  in  a  bundle  like 
til.'  one  (k*vrrih«'d  in  th»>  p'»>\ious  jito,  tss.  A  person  twirls  around  the  handle 
or  'v,  i!n  I  the  spinner  k»t^os  niovii.g  backwards  as  the  thread  is  formed.  The 
process  is  much  the  s;.nir  as  lii.ii  by  which  our  rope  makers  spin  hemp  by 
h.'-.nd.      A  thread  ot"  ^ix  o."  eight  l«'"t  in  length,  is  spun  before  being  wound  up. 

Th«>  Indian  never  spins  ii::tii  he  or  she  !..is  a  specific  work  to  perform. 
The  ?!ze,  p!;in,  configrr;;iion,  and  c\ery  otlicr  icquisite,  is  first  determined. 
The  ijua  ■'..>_,  f  'li-ead  r;  (juirfil  for  any  jnece  of  work,  is  from  long  habit, 
pretty  ::ceurate'  l-ronin  I  tl<iiik  I  liave  said  already,  that  all  their  weaving 
is  done  witli  a  doiinle  and  twisted  thread.  They  waste  no  thread.  They 
usually  spin  a  small  quantity  and  weave,  and  tl»en  spin  again,  and  so  on, 
until  the  work  is  comnh'ted.  Tlie  j>rocess  is  the  same  for  cotton,  wool, 
grass,  itc. 

Weaving  is  the  most  el.iliorate  of  their  arts,  and  they  make  beautiful  work. 
Thtir  blankets,  or  J  ^hould  call  thtMn  shawls,  are  ( Iten  rich,  stron<'-  ami 
showy.  Some  have  a  r^v  ninblaiiee  to  the  Persian  shawl.  They  frequently 
.sell  in  Mexico  for  three  hundred  doll.irs.  and  I  have  seen  them  sell  in  New  Or- 
leans for  two  liundred  dollars,  J  have  one  in  my  possession,  taken  by  Gen. 
Houston  at  tiie  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  which  cost  three  hundred  dollars. 
They  are  usually  impervious  to  wp.ter,  very  heavy,  and  are  rather  plaited  to- 
gether than  woven.  The  time  occupied  in  making  one  of  these,  is  from  four 
to  six,  and  sometimes  eight  months. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  HENRY  PETERS. 

Washington,  Ja'nunry,  1851 . 


Jiemoi-aTidum  of  .Yavajo  Blankets,  by  R.  H.  Weightman,  of  Santa  Fe,  Ski^ 

aior  clcd  of  J^\w  Mexico. 


NAVAJO  INDIAN   BLANKET. 

The  Navajo  Indians  live  west  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  about  the  ha.se  of  tk« 
Rocky  Mountains,  between  parallels  of  Iatitu('.!  32^  and  35^^.  They  are  far 
advanced  in  the  arts  of  pe  ice — cultivate  the  soil,  raising  wheat,  maize,  mel- 
on.s,  frui^s,  beans.  Sac.  They  own  large  flocks  and  herds,  and  in  the  culti- 
\-ation  of  breeds  by  judicious  crossing,  are  said  to  have  made  some  progress. 
''  They  are  McnvfacUirish.  The  blankets  made  by  them  are  of  wool,  and 
dyed  in  bands  of  black  and  blue  (tast  color*.)  The"  red  bands  are  made  of 
the  English  rer!  Indian  doth,  unravelled  and  worked  up  anew.  These  blan- 
kets hold  waJer.   A  bucket  of   water  may  be  cr.rried  in  one  of  them  for  miles. 

They  are  ^kiiiwi  tliplomatist";— the  proof  of  .vjiich  is  that  since  1HJ6  they 
h«ve  n«trntiatefl  wilh  the  American  authorities  i^nr  or  fiv^  treaties  of  peace, 
«f  which  lh«y  have  availed   theinv-clvcs  "nly   durincr  then-  cr-  npm^   season. 
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^2'f^  ""^  .-r^u ^^  ^r  ^"  ""r^"'  ^^"^-     '^^««  ^^o'tiil'i"  '-^e  carried  on  bv 
them  to  pratify  Uxe  fe^hag  of  avarice-to  add  to  their  weaJth.     They  ka^ 

(hra  f  W)  "  '""'  ' T  ^^^^^  *"  ^^  ^^^'^^  «^  -'  '^^'  ^^'OS 

R  "^S  T!^rF  ""^  *\^^^^,^^  («"^  2^'  ^e  coarse  sort)  15  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
K.  i>.  Coxe,  Esq.,  I  street,  between  6(h  and  7Ui 

>r«A.„,«o„, /„,.  7,  ISSl.       .       I  R-  H.  VVEIGHTMAN.     ^ 
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TYPE  FOUNDING. 


Of  contributions  by  inveotors  and  arlizans  to  the  great  work  of  mental  de 
vclopment    there  are  three  that  have  been  conspicuous  in  brlin '  <^   U^ 
modern  outburst  of  thought.     liut  for   them    the   gen.u.s  of  reSe^  h^ 
ne.er  made  the  progress  she  has  ;  nor  without  them  coul.J  ."he   advaLel 
single  Slop  further.     Successfully  emjiloyed  in  ha.stenine  ^  D^esenrthev  arP 

t<-.JCC,  tnc)  add  daUj  to  th..  jroneral  stock,  a»d  arr  pcsting  it  up  inr  the  u^e  of 
Z:^""'T'  ^'''''S'^^y  ^--  -vealed  a  potency  ^nkn.'vn  to  thTan- 
^K  ^^ '''''  r"-'''^  types,  paper  and  thv  pm.tiMg  p-e.s.-,  :-a  triad  of 
^u.h.evements  in  mccLanicai  scicT.ce  unrivaUc.l  .n  ::nport.n!Ja.uI  du  •  Whde 
water,  wind  steai«,  electricity  an c^  ti^.e  gase.s,  serv^to  .mnL  n  riaf'e! 
ch.nusms,  these  are  the  eiernenis  o(  ;.  hi^^her  and  mi^-hder  priuu-  uotc  •  one 
defined  tc  agitate  and  expand  the  intellect  of  th.  wo.k'  :  fo  v  .nci  '  ^'  Z 
petuate  the  peaceful  reign  of  sue,ae  and  arts  o^.^  ^he  e^rth  ^ 

Type  Founding  i.  the  I3nrted  .^aie.^  fyy  Geoh.k  Baur  k,  x^.y.,  of  jXe.,  York.  ' 

Type  founding  is  not  a  biKiness  of  great  imdustnaj  importance-  b»t  i*  v-aJ 
-able  a.v  being  the  fundamental  branch  of  fhe  letterp.re«s  printi n.  bL'a^^ 
and  .nteresbng  a.  the   great  discovery  of  the  15th  centur.^,y  wh:ch  bo^S' 

V  ;;eor"f*±i'  PT""^  ^^'  '^^  "^^  °"'>'  ^^^^^^  ^-4;  within  ttre.^' 
Ot  people  of  moderate  means,  encouraging  the  learned?ar..!  nrou^otincr  the 
arl.s  and  sciences,  through  the  cheap  (j.ffusion  of  knowledge  " 

fecHon  °SC  f'  ^^  ^"'"'^''^  ^"^  ^'*""  ^'•^"^^^^  '^  ^  "^^^-"'^^  '!-ff^ee  of  per- 
fection, bj  forming  copper  matnces  from  .steel  punches,  and  a  variety  of  sLl 

tl^J""^  ^'^  "^"^r^^r^^  i^  >«-t  have  been  separat;d  from  th   UineH 
^e  p  mting  office  and  made  a  distinct  art  ;  for  the'^^me  mould.s  and  ma^^« 
tl;\  w  '  constant  employment  of  a  few  workmen,  could  .supply  all  X  ty^ 

a^e  moulds rnd^'t""^^^""''^"**^^'  "^^  ^'^"'^  ^^  the^'exV.^ of  E^ 
aratc  moulds  and  mamces  for  each  one.  It  would  in^leed  r.^^uire  a  demand 
from  many  pnnting  office,  to  furnish  the  busint^  aece.ssary  for  Mn^rtynl 
fcuadiy  and  to  keep  it  in  activitj  ^  "       ^^ 

In  t»»e  year  1683,  as  Joseph  Moxon  states  .n   his  Mechanical   Kxeu:}^ 
the  number  of  difTereat  bodK^.  of  type  ca.t  in  England  w^s  ten     th    s^aS 
havmg  184  Imo.  m  a  foot,  and  the  largest  17i .     Ea^h  of  th.^e  s  zes  o   b^^ 

liuuJ,  t>pe  foundries,  jmoun^,^  to  upward*  of  twent) ,  r>t  v^hi.h  t'e  snidieTt 


caned  Diamond,  had  200  lines  m  a  foot,  and* the  largest,  caMed  12-lines  Pica, 
had  six  lines.  Four  foundries  at  that  time  furnished  all  tlie  types  used  in 
Great  Britian  and  Ireland,  in  all  their  colonies,  and  in  the  United  States, 
which  had  become  then  independent.  It  is  not  probable  that  these  foundries 
employed  more  than  fifty  casters  and  a  hundred  other  persons,  or  altogether 
150  peisons.  This  mi.;>t  srem  a  very  small  number,  though  probably  over- 
ratfd.  A  carter's  work  ts  stated  at  from  3,000  to  4,000  letters  in  a  day'.  Take 
the  highest  number,  and  .supposing  it  to  be  of  the  body  called  Long  Primer, 
Laviiig  90  lines  in  a  foot,  it  w;ill  amount  to  10  lbs.,  and  in  a  week  to  60  lbs. 
Ten  such  casters  would  produce  600  lbs.  in  a  week ;  a  quantity  quite  suffi- 
cient to  print  the  largest  newspaper  published  at  that  time,  and  to  last  twenty 
year.^,  if  used  only  for  a  weekly  ijssuc  of  1,000  impressions. 

The  number  of  Printing  ofiKes  in  the  United  States,  when  independence 
was  declared,  could  hardl>  have  exceeded  fifty,  of  whicli  37  published  news- 
papers; and  the  annual  importation  of  types  could  be  supplied  l)y  the  work 
of  two  casters.  This  cojistituteti  the  dilliculty  of  introducing  type  founding; 
the  demand  was  necessaril\  too  small  lor  the  proper  maintenance  of  one, 
even  if  all  the  printer*  haci  united  in  support  of  a  don.estic  establishment. 
Hence  every  attempt  to  establish  before  the  revolution,  and  there  were  .several, 
failed,  as  might  have  been  fc-resecn.  In  1790,  the  nunibc;  of  uew.spapers 
was  70,  and  some  of  them  were  published  daily.  The  population  and  pros- 
perity of  the  country  after  the  revoiution'became  acti'.cly  pro;rrcssi\c  ;  and  in 
1796,  when  the  exports  ot  the  year  aniounled  to  $-6<),U()0,000,  tlir  dulie,-  on 
imports  were  raised  to  ] . j  pc.-  cent,  ad  valorem,  the  inhabllants  numbenHJ 
4,5CKJ,000,  and  the  printing  ..ilice^  i;ad  increased  to  150,  the  favoialjle  mo- 
ment at  length  arrixed. 

T\pe  founding,  unconnected  with  any  otlicr  branch,  was  then  commenced 
in  Philadelphia,  by  Archibald  Hinny  and  James  Ronaldson,  natives  of  tlie 
city  of  Edinburg,  where  J>inM\  had  r  arried  on  the  same  business.  Their 
a.ssortnient  was  not  extei.>i%e,  but  il  embraced  the  essential  fonts,  Bre\ier, 
Bourgeois,  Long  Primer,  Sicall  Pica,  Picii,  and  Two-line  letters.  They  were 
obliging  and  attentive,  and  in  twcnt\  jears  made-a  fortxine.  They  improved 
their  foundry  according  to  the  inciease  of  printing  arid  the  consequent  dc- 
roand>»  of  the  trade,  extending  their  assortment  from  Pearl  of  180  lines  in  a 
foot  to  12-line  Pica,  ha\ing  six  lines.  The)  made  an  important  improvement 
ia  the  type  moufci,  b>  whi-.h  a  caster  could  cast  6,000  letters  in  a  day  with  as 
much  ease  a.s  he  before  could  cast  4,000. 

According  to  Holmes'  Air^crican  Annals,  about  200  new.spa])ers  were 
printed  in  the  United  St..te-,  in  the  year  1801,  of  which  17  were  issued  dail>, 
7,thfee  times  a  wetk,  30  twice  a  wcik,  and  146  weekly.  There  must  also 
have  been  at  the  same  time  a.s  many  as  60  offices  engag(^  in  miscellaneous 
printing.  The  whole  busii.ess  had  increased  three-fold  in  eleven  years.  Au- 
otii.T  type  foundry  was  put  in  ^urce*.sful  operation  ia  Baltimore,  about  l.S0r>, 
by  Samuel  Lo\yer  k  Co.  It  hdd  in  it  sonic  moulds  and  matrices  whicli  L;id 
been  used  by  Christopher  Lower,  wh  j  printed  in  Cermantown  near  Philadel- 
phia, and  cast  his  own  types,  in  1740.  He  printed  witli  German  characters; 
b»:t  now  the  foundry  was  revived  with  excellent  Roman  asd  Italic  letters,  and 
among  other  extraordinary  things  it  had  the  size  called  Diamond,  with  a 
smaller  face  than  had  e\.T  i>een  ca<t  before.  It  was  the  smallest  tvpe  in  the 
'»%oHd. 

The  d*-raand  for  tyi)C  wxs  very  bri.sk  till  the  war  of  1812  commenced,  and 
tke  foundries  were  generilJ)  iir^-.;  ^i  lour  nwnllis  in  arncjrs  in  thei;-  cxetulion 
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of  orders.  The  names  of  the  newsp*per.s  puUkhed  In  the  United  States,  in 
April,  1810,  are  given  in  Thomas's  History-  of  Printini(,  and  amount  to  369, 
of  which  27  were  daily  papers;  .'58  nere  printed  !>vlce,  15  three  times,  and 
279  once  In  a  week.  Add  t'^  >se  reqairt'd  forirenerdl  printing,  and  the  v,hole 
ijjimber  of  offices  could  not  be  less  than  500,  beinjr  an  increa.se  of  240  in 
nine  years,  and  .some  of  thorn  using  several  thousand  pounds  of  type  for  book 
printing. 

In  1811,  Elihu  White  est^b'.iahod  a  Type  foundry  in  New  Y<  ic.  He  had 
been  long  engaged,  in  connt'ctirtn  with  Mr.  Wing,  in  the  manufacture  of 
printintf  types,  at  Hartford,  Coimcfticut,  upon  a  plan  of  their  own  invention, 
bj  which  20  or  30  letters  wore  cast  at  once,  and  had  brought  it  to  a  u-- fuJ 
<lL>gree  of  perti'ction  ;  but  now,  abandoning  the  invention,  he  adopted  the 
old  plan  of  casting,  and  havini^a  good  amsortment  of  faces,  and  bodies,  hLs 
removal  to  Now  York  was  a  grout  coiivenionce  to  its  printers,  and  they  gave 
him  a  very  satisfactory  support.  }5ut  the  principal  business  in  type  founding 
s'lili  continued  for  some  yours  to  be  done  in  Philadelphia. 

In  1813,  another  typo  foundry  was  begi:n  in  the  city  of  New  York,  by  D, 
&.  G.  liruco,  principally  lo  cast  typos  for  tlioir  own  use.  They  had  carried  on 
D<X)k  ])rinting  fir  sovon  years,  and  had  now  beoome  arquaintod  with  the  stereo- 
type art — Mr.  David  Bruce,  havini^  viMted  England,  in  1812,  and  arcjuired 
it  by  f)nrchasc  and  actual  hibor.  For  ordinary  printing,  it  was  customary  to 
k;vfl  otT  the  body  ot\thc  type  at  the  laoo  end,  or  «;houMor,  as  it  Ls  usualiv 
called,  which  unfittod  it  for  m.'king  a  sti'ong  stereotype  plate  in  the  most  a^.- 
provod  way:  honce,  the  nooossity  tor  oa»-ting  typo  expressly  tor  bicreotype. 
Their  first  font  was  l]r,ur^ooi<,  witii  which,  they  oast  two  sets  ©f  plates  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  ooinmon  school  Testament,  ;  d  sold  one  of  these  lo- 
■Matthew  Carey,  of  Philadelphia,  retaining  the  other  for  tlicir  own  businesfs. 
But  those  wore  not  eoini'leted  till  1814.  In  'Slf-,  they  <  ast  the  plates  of  the 
12mo.  .ScIi(X)l  l)ible,  on  Nonpnroil  1v;>o,  prruDrod  like  t.he  Bourgi  oi>,  at  their 
own  foundjy  expressly  tor  sterootyjiirig.  I'hoy  thus  ga\o  the  first  stereotvpe 
School  Testanioiit  anfj  Schoo!  Bibh',  y^  America  ;  but  not  the  rtr.st  stereotype 
book.  .John  Watts,  of  F^nfrhiiKi,  also  ormimonred  stereotyping  in  Ntw  York, 
in  1813,  and  cuinplrted  the  Wcvlmiiiisifr  Catechism  tha't  n-ar,  a  volume  of 
120  pages,  12m6.  David  Bruce,  inverted  the  planing  machine  for  equalizing 
the  thickness  of  stereotype  pl^f^s,  wliieh  is  now  used  in  every  stereotype 
foundry  in  the  United  Sf.ites.  The  pducess  of  stereotyping  is,  however,  ecr- 
tirdy  different  from  that  of  ordinary  type  founding,  and  it  Is,  therefore,  gen- 
erally cai.-ied  on  as  a  separate  business,  or  connected  with  the,  composing 
department  of  a  printing  office.  Twenty  compositors,  and  two.proof-reader^-^ 
will  funnsh  full  employment  tor  one  ro  Ider,  one  caster,  and  three  finishers, 
who  will,  among  them,  complete  on  an  average,  50  pages  of  octavo  per  day. 
There  .ire  Kow  sixteen  of  these  st»'reotype  founilries  in  the  city  of  New  York 
employing  about  400  persons.  ''Probably  600  more  may  be  employed  in  the 
stereotype  foundries  of  other  cities  aiid  towns  of  the  United  StateK,  Alto-, 
gother,  1000  persons  are  employed  in  stereotyping,  an-  cast  daily,  what  i.s 
equal  to  2000  octavo  paG:f*s,  in  dwini,'  which,  in  addition  to  imported  antimony 
and  tin,  they  use  up  3,3001bs.  of  go(;»l  American  lead. 

In   1818,  or  .sOf,n  after,  a  type   and  storcoiypo  foundry  was  established  in 
BovSton,  and  another  in  (-incinn;iti,  principally  throii.;-h  the  enterurise  of  the 
late  Elihu  Wliilc,  who  hav:ii>:r  th»'  uvatis  ol' multiply  iug  mat.'-icos  with  facllity 
k)ok  this   motived  f'-'-  the  . v,  m-;-  .  ^r  k:«;  h">;i,j;..s5.     Otliors  followed  bis  ex- 
ample, and  type  foundries   v.'erc  <.:^tablished  in   Albany,  Bu!?ul0j  Piltib-jr*^ 
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Louisville  and  Si.  Loui.-^,  widi  so  oral  additional  in  New  York,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia p-^d  Baltimore.  The  business  in  fact  was  overdone,  and  failures  and 
suppress,   ns  took  place,  as  compotilion  reduced  the  prices  of  types. 

The  piode  of  typo  foi.ndinu^  has  latterly  undergone  some  imjK)rtant  changes, 
which  innst  no  doubt  be  coiisidorod  improveineiits.  First  amoui'  them.  Is  the 
lairoiluction  o.  mnghme  Ci!siing,'in  wiiich  a  parap  forces  the  fluid  metal  into 
t}:o  mould  r.nd  matrix,  anil  crjves  n  sharper  outline  to  the  letter  than  was 
f-rmeriy  given  by  the  most  violent  tliruw  of  the  caster.  The  old  practice  of 
(Mstmg  only  a  smole  type  at  a  time  lemains.  The  first  idea  of  this  machine 
originated  widi  Wm.  M.  J(jhi>  ii,  w'io  obtained  a  patent  for  it  in  1828. 
Llifiu  \\i;ite,  put  it  into  use  in  his  typo  I'oundry,  and  persevered  in  using  and 
trying  to  irnp-ove  it  as  long  as  ho  livtd  ;  but  he  did  not  succeed  in  removing 
-.ho  peatest  fault,  which  was  a  iioilov.ness  in  the  body  of  the  type  cast  bv  it, 
tiJitt  mciiiied  tJiem  to  sink  und-  'lie  pressure  of  the  printing  press.  (Jihor 
inact;ines  tor  casting  j'/riuting  t\|i;N,  have  been  brought  forw.ird  within  the 
]:-M  Ifp  yenrs,  and  v.i.-ious  modincinious  and  improvements  have  been  made  in 
tii.cra,  whicli  h;ive  at  hast  coin?r.eu(i>'il  ih'^m  \r  general  use.  By  their  u.se  three 
t!riies  rhe  qoi-ntiiy  of  typo  i)i:ti  w,;  >  c.'>t  by  Binney  &  Ronaldson'.s  improved 
liiculd,  is  now  cast  in  a  srivon  tunc,  and  nearly  five  times  the  quantity  that 
was  <  ast  by  tuv  (oiniaon  hand  Uioiild,  lll'ty  years  ago.  This  iinj  rovemont  has 
p.c>s.(l  :n;o  Eur(){)o,  and  been  luiopti  d  b>  some  of  the  German  type  founders; 
I'lt  m  Britaii;,  it  l;as  found  no  tav(.:,  and  types  there,  are  still  cast  in  tiie  sauke 
].i]n\  o;  tnnuh!  as  was  u-erl  two  tniiidrod  years  ago,  or  in  the  earliest  known 
typo  fo;in(ling,  at  the  rate  of  -UMN)  letters  in  a  day. 

1  he  rieyt  iui})ri>veia(  lit  to  he  u\i  atiuned.  is  the  application  of  cloctrotyping 
to  •}.♦"  rlTiKuion  of  matrices,  bv  which  a  tr^eat  savintj  of  labor  is  effected.  In 
•  id  ;.i-ii;oi  -A  type  io-inomg,  the  oriLrin.il  ot"  each  character,  Is  tormed  on  a 
stinratf  s'oel  jiiunh,  v.h'.eh  h-  inu,-  h;odoned  and  tempered,  is  driven  inte 
'  ope;  a  ltJ!!i  ol  an  mcii  or  iiir.;.  ;,»  ''(.rai  i.ie  lace  of  the  type,  calloil  a  matrix. 
!  i'.:-  «natri\  being  ;iMiustod  t(  th(  in  iuid,  wliicli  is  to  form  the  body  of  the 
•;  j.c,  s  then  ri^ady  tor  (J:Ist!^l,^  If  the  })iinch  with  Its  matrix  be  ot  a  very 
p'.w,  or  ^:;n|)lo  chani.'or,  it  will  ]u\\<'  cost  two  dollars,  and  have  occupied  a 
cl-'.v  cf  one  workman,  thougli  L'o;M,ali\,  the  punch  and  matrix  are  made  by 
di'lerent  workmen.  If  the  punch  be  ot  a  fancy  character,  with  hcrolis  and 
flares  in  it,  requiring  tedious  enir.avint;  with  much  nicety  and  mathomaticad 
r.<. curacy,  it  nny  occupy  many  (l:!>s  to  cut  it,  and  may  be  Worth  fifty  dollars; 
l>  :t  more  commonly  a  lancy  or  oriMin*  ntal  character  costs  from  iive  to  ten 
(.'(llius.  Our  type  lounders  ^^-ner;.!;y  adhere  to  tlie  old  way  of  getting  ma- 
trices tor  the  font^,  conimonly  i;srj  in  printing  newspapers  and  books;  but 
:.oreotyping  is  resorted  to  tor  ma:iy  of  the  ornamental  fonts  and  borders. 
Ti.e  From  h  have  j)rn(hiccd  a  groat  \  ariety  of  fancy  types  within  the  last  fifteen 
T(  ars,  and  otTer  to  sell  matrices  of  them  for  fair  prices,  but  even  such  matrices 
without  <'.c  punches  come  high.  Th.  y  also  sell  the  type,  which  being  brought 
to  this  country,  are  used  by  o"r  t\j)e  foundries,  to  produce  electrotyped 
.•ii;:tri<.es,  trom  which  similar  typt-  '  iiii  be  cast,  and  thus  a  very  great  .saving 
<'f  time  and   monev  is  oflTocted. 

It  may  seem  unfair  to  the  moralist,  that  llie  works  of  a  laborioui  artLst 
^hoi. Id  be  taken  in  this  way  witii  lut  compensation,  and  used  In  competition 
with  hnn  in  e\(ry  iiMrket  to  whicli  our  manufactures  are  Rdmittetl.  In  that 
v:ew  it  js  a  hard  cas,-,  no  doubt.  But  the  type  founders  are  not  wilful  wrong- 
fi«  (rs  ;;i  this  mati.r.  Tiny  h.ive  i-et  ii  accustomed  to  think,  that  when  they 
b  .y  ..;i  arti'  !-  ,  'di.y  may  use  il  a-;  l'-  ev  please,  there  kteing  uo  law  restrainiiiK 
20  •  "  ^ 
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them.  They  have  bren  edurafod  in  this  belief,  havin^r  ronstantly  before  them 
the  practice  of  beoksellers,  who  buy  a  foreign  book,  and  re-print  it  in  a  cheaper 
style  than  the  original,  and  then  thrust  it  into  every  accessible  market  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  author's  sales,  and  the  ruin  of  his  pecuniary  prospects.  n,e 
book.5elb?r,  however,  while  cuttins?  of!"  the  author's  profits,  contributes  hand- 
som^'ly  to  the  spread  of  his  fame.  This  the  type  founder  cannot  do;  Mil 
hern,  tlierehrre,  the  parallel  ends.         j 

Not  foreign  articles  alone  are  thus  copied  by  the  America*  type  founders. 
Any  article  that  is  saleable,  and  got  up  in  good  taste  by  one  type  founder,  is 
instantly  electrotyped  and  cast  by  others  ;  for  there  is  no  law  to  protpct  the 
peculiar  property  of  the  original  producer,  although  the  art  for  securing  d,-. 
signs,  &r.  may  seem  to  have  a  leaning  that  w^y.  Tvpes  cannot  hare  the 
date  of  the  patent  on  earh  one  as  the  law  re(|Mirc>  for  a' patented  artirlo  ;  anri 
to  put  the  date  on  ;he  wraj)per  would  only  servt;  to  give  'd:e  notice  to  ihl  Srst 
purchaser.  It  might  seem  to  bo  an  evasion  of  the  law,  and  not  a  fulfilrnfMt 
of  Its  provisions,  exposing  the  patentee  to  ;.  tine  of  one  hui-drefi  dollars  upon 
every  complaint, Vhich  o!>,■our.^e  v.oiild  be  nrule  wheneur  he  attemnfed  to 
a.ssert  his  patent  right. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  law  was/not  intende<l  for  (lie  prntectiwn  of  printin-r 
type-,,  and  all  this  reasoning  is  useless.  But,  no  doubt,  there  is  a  desire  to 
protect  every  branch  of  inrju'stry,  and  tyne  founders  mio-ht  be  completeir  pro- 
tected, by  simply  permitting  them  to  file  an  imore^^^ion  of  a  new  article  with 
small  expense,  as  the- title  page  of  a  bcok  is  ij,\y  filed  to  secure  a  .^o^y-ri-rht 
-  Jh.s  is  trie  practi.q^in  wune  parts  of  K.:ro^>*.,  paicrM-inrlv  in  France  and 
Ln<jlanfl,  where  it  is  called  rec^i'teri.MT. 

The  demand  for  priafing  type,  in  the  Ci.ite.i  S'ates,  is  conliriuailv  increas- 
ing.at  .a  prodigious  rate,  both  for  newfpnper  .nri  mi>cel!;)neous  printing,  and 
prob.,biy  the  mimber  of  printing  odiees  amounts  fn  4,(;00.  A  wri'er  in  the 
^ew  York  rribune,  about  >ix  rnr.nths  ago,  in  a  sketch  of  the  newspaper  press 
cstunated  the  who^e  nurP.her  published  at  2750,  ot  whieh,  nearly  250  were 
published  daily,  as  follows  :  New  York  has  15  ;  Hoston,.!!  ;  Philadelphia, 
S;  CincmnatiandPittsbur.^,  f):  Albany,  Nashvill.-  and  Rochester,  each  6  ; 
Baltimore,  St  Louis  Charleston,  Memphis,  HufTalo,  New  Haven,  Detroit  and 
Chicago,  each  5;  Washington,  I.ouisTille,  Kieiimond,  Norfolk,  Troy,  Brook- 
lyn, Hartford,  ProMdenre,  New  Bedford  and  Portland,  each  4-  xMobih-  S- 
vannah,  Wheelmg,  Syrrn  us,-,  Cleveland  and  Columbus,  earh  -1  ;  Portsn'outli 
N.  H.,  Harrishurg,  NeM-,'irk,  (Kwego,  New  London,  Lowell,  Mont-omerv ' 
\icksburg,  /anesvdle,  MiKvaukie  and  Wooster,  e^eh  2:  with  some  f?fiy  oth- 
er places  which  have  one  ear  !i.  California  iw,mi!ted  ,r.  this  enumeration 
inadvertently  ot  Course,  b^t  if  ha. I  on  the  1st  of  September,  at  least  13  new>- 
{XJpers,  of  which  8  wert?  published  daily. 

a  '*^!' 7",^"  !"  ;^)^  '•'fi'^'^'i'^ '^-timates,  on  app^irentU  good  information,  th.it 
the  lj5  dailies  in  New  York,  publish  12.5,(>i)()  ,;,ip,.rs  perdiem  ;  the  1  1  ;n  Bos- 
ton, /0,0(XJ:  th«Nm  Phil,.<le|plMa,7.5,(;00;  the  .5  :n  Baltimore,  .30,(JOO  •  li,. 
10  in  New  Orieans,  dO.OfV):  a;id  th.  ■»)]  other  dailies,  ]2(H)  evh  The  .  v. 
gregate  makes  .590,000  pap.Ts  tor  the  daily  circulatioi^  or  1S4  0.S0(KM)  'm, 
the  annual  circulation  of  the  daily  papers  of  the  Ln-ed  States  He  M.e-, 
assumes  that  of  the  2.500  tn-wo^-klies,  semi-weeklies    anrl  weeklies,  there'  are 

50  ^hich  Circulate  30,000  each,  making  ],. 500,000  i,t  the  n<T^re-ate  •  '/> 
which  circuh^e  10,000  ea.  h,  or  .5(X),000  in  the  ag,,r.-gate  :  and  The  remaiixler 
Oirculate  1000  each,  on  an  average,  or  2,4(H1,(XX>  n,  th-  aagrcgafe.  The 
whole  an/juul  circulation  is  th'is  estjin  jted  at   1^2  *^SU  000. 
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It  may  be  assumed  as  certain,  t'-at  with  the  enJarged  size  of  the  present 
ivew?papers,  each  one.  on  an  aver.ige,  requires  SOfJlbs.  of  type  tor  its  corano- 

^«'l' 'Oo'n,'^'''^''^'"  ^'^'  ^'''^  ^^^  J^-^^-^  ^  -''  ^^  U  be  afso  as^uX 
Xhfk  \,mm  impressions  are  all  that  can  be  taken  from  type  on  au  average 

of  large  ana  sma!!e.!:t;ons,!Vn   it  will   tbHow  that   in   printing   412,880,000 
paper.^:  in  the  year  LS.-.O   tlie  type  v.-ill  sustain  a  wear  equal  to  the  de  trucC 

0  one-temn  ol   the  whole,  or  220,0.X)!bs.,  which  may  in  gre..t  ,art  be  return- 
ed  to  the  foundry,  to  be  re-nu'1'e  I. 

There  are  now  tour  type  f.ir.dr. -s  in  Boston,  seven  in  tiie  city  of  New 
Wk  o:,e  in  Albany,  one  in  R.^ki^  th-ee  in  Philadelphia,  one  in  Baltimore, 
two  ,n  (  incinnati,  and  one  n:  .M.  Louis;  in  all  twentv.  The  seven  in  New 
|ork  cast  about   2000ll,s.  of  typ-   oer  d.y,  and  einplov   about   3.50  persoL 

1  he  U  foundries  out  ot   th.  r\x,  nf  New  York,  are  estimated  to  east  2400]bs' 

Jv":  ^SiO^vl"  '''5'  *'■';''  '^  V"^'''"-:  "^"^  i'''^^"^-  '^'^'^'  «^^;,^--^'^'«te  production  dai^ 
.^  4401)!bs.,  by  in.  efT;:rt.  >i  SOO  ,,,.,ons.  The  m:^af  used  is  a  mivtuie 
o.  .ear.,  anti:nor,y,  ::n'\  Un,  :a  u.^r.nd  proportions,  suit^'d  to  the  kind  ol  tyiM. 
to  be  east,  but  e;:):!a:n):.-  on  an  average,  75  per  cent,  of  leld.  The  cm. - 
.uinpt.a  r.    h..::l    ,,,..|:,.,,  ,,„„,,,  ,,„,^.  ,,,  ...y,,,.  ^_^  ^_^^^j    ^^^,^  ^^^ 

<..J^).b...,  sub.ecj    to    a    deduetiua   for   old  Jype   returned  to  the  fou'iairiesta  be 

^^'rkJ7  \  ■•^nvyjMUn.r  }.,   2'.)  per  cent.,  or  about   205,!)-:o;bs,,  leavin<r 

b..  ,GSO,b-^.  lur  the  quantity)  ut  n.-w  le..d  consumed  per  annum  * 

.a.se  foundries  not  only  s.pph  the  printers  of  the  Lnited  S;„tes,  but  most 

of  the  pnn'ers  in  (  anacla    so:.,o  ,n  the  British  West  L.dia   inlands,  th-^  Span- 

rd.    and    Da^-.i^h    ,.„u:ds,  M-.v:.,,   and    South    Amerira.      The   quality  of  the 

Ame:iean,vpewdlb.  :r   a    hv.,i.:ble   comparison    with  the  Eun^n.m;  and   in 

heapness  ,t  ,s  unm  .dh- ,.      I'h.   following  are  the  pra  .>  at  whi/h  th^y  have 

beui  .Old  for  the  la.t  t..,y  v->-,  g-ven   at  eight  d^R-reut  dale.,  and  namin^ 

onI\  the  prineipal  an.*  ino..<  useiid    .y/^^>s.  " 


Pica, 

iJmall  Pioa, 

JA:)ng  Pnai. 

Bourgeois, 

BreT:;\", 

Minion, 

Nonpa.-eiJ, 

Agn-, 

Pearl, 

Diaraond, 


I-i! 


1  <>)>', 


']] 


i-n 


I«7. 


]s:]i. 


1^41. 


J  "MO. 


$0.:i5     ^0.44     $0.55     ^0.44     $0.42     $(136     $0.3S     $0.30 


.47 
.5^3 
.67 

1.12 


.48 
..5^ 
.GfJ 
.7S 
1.03 
1.40 


7r, 


1.13 
1.75 


.4.S 
.56 

.IH 
l.Oi) 
1.40 


.4^ 
.50 

..58 

.70 

.88 

1.20 

1  44 

1.75 


.38 
.40 
.4G 
.5b 
.70 
.'>0 
MO 
I.l'.^ 


.40 
.42 
.4t) 

.54 

.6*i 

.84 

J.  08 

1.40 


.32 

.34 
.37 
.42 

.48 

..58 

.72 

1.08 

1.60 


I  have   thw  «,deavor..<  to  f.:-nish  an  account   of  the   rise,  progress    and 
pre.en    sta.e  o    type  fo.nd,..g  in  the  In.ted  States,  a^re..ably  to\nv^  romi'e   " 
■md  auhough  It  may  a,,pear  imperfect,  I  h.ive  not  rehed  <,n   mv  own  recX^ 
tions,  which  go  back  to  Binny  and  Honaldson's  commencement;   bu    1  aTe 
drawn  some  of  the  lae.s  earef.]..y,  trom  variou.  ai.,.!  well  known  s.i.r, ' 
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PAPER  MAKING  IN   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

I      Ity  Mills,  Pa.,  Dec.  llth,  1850. 

Sir : — Your  faror  of  Nov.  30th,  came  duly  to  hand.  For  want  ef  docu- 
ments and  dates,  my  report  of  the  rise  and  process  of  the  paper  manufacture 
ill  the  United  States,  must  be  very  mtagre,  as  I  have  to  I'cly  on  my  limited 
experience  and  observation,  and  on  con\ersations  with  my  father,  long  ago,  to 
supply  this  deficiency. 

About  the  year  1725,  my  grandfiither,  who  was  brought  up  to  the  paper 
business  in  England,  came  over  and  settled  where  I  now  reside.  I  have 
documents  to  prove  that  in  1732  he  had  erected  a  mill,  and  was  raanufacturiag 
paper.  The  kijid  of  paper  then  made,  was  what  is  called  fullers'  press- 
boards,  such  as  tire. now  used  by  clcjlhiers  to  [iress  cloth.  I  believe  there  wa.s 
anotiier  mill  a  little  north  of  Philadelphia,  and  one  near  Boston,  similarly  oc- 
cupied. I  believe  also,  there  existed  an  act  of  Parliament  at  that  time,  pro- 
hibiting tlie  manufacture  of  any  other  kind  of  paper  in  the  colonies.  As  there 
were  few  books  then  pul)lished  in  the  coUjnies,  the  progress  of  the  paper 
manufacture  was  very  slow,  and  so  continued  until  about  the  dawn  d'  the 
Revolution.  My  grandfather  manufiictured  tlie  paper  for  Dr.  Franklin,  who 
was  pi;blisliing  a  newspaper  in  Piiiladelphia,  ;.u(l  who  was  a  frequent  visitor  at 
the  mill.  Abi/ut  the  time  n.y  grandfatlier  m.ide  the  paper  far  the  Contintnti.1 
money,  lie  cijinmenied  making  writing  i»a}>er,  supposed  to  be  the  lir.-^t  m;.LiC 
in  America.  From  the  Re\o!uti";i,  um::1  :he  year  1820,  very  little  iuijirove- 
ment  occ-urred,  that  vv'as  important  ;  vfry  littie  inachinery  introduced  loi  i'dCiii- 
,tating  the  operation.  Tlie  mills  increased  in  number  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
creased cjiiantity  of  new.spa})er  and  book  ji  ;b!ishing.  About  tlie  ) ear  1810, 
we  beg.m  to  e.\])erien("e  a  dei'..  :rn«  y  wf  r.tw  iTii;teri<)l,  (rags,)  and  weie  obi.ged 
to  roort  to  F.urope  Ivr  -uj)i)';e<.  TIm  >e  wcrr  (  iitained  from  all  pait.-<  cf 
(jermany  ;ind  Italy,  arui  ha-. e  (  oi/.in;.*  ■!  iriciea.^ing  uj)  to  the  present  tunc. 
Wliether  tlie  dcliciency  at  hoiue  n  j:i!'A  <]  !:.)i:i  a  real  --careity  of  rag>,  vr  the.r 
low  price  mad;.'  it  no  longer  i:!i  '  Ipij.  t  ;.)  !.ii;i!iie'<  '.o  preserve  them,  1  cauhol 
say — but  such  w,is  the  fact. 

At  present  we  have  an  ad(i:'l";i..l  :ii;!w(  eme:il  to  iiuTH.rt  our  mateii..'.      The 


article  ai  cotton   has   here   a!iii'>-t   tu\ii*  \-< 


pfi  vttjcd    the    use 


h>: 


wearing  appan  i,  aad  when   ir.cfli  Vt-<M;;  .ii.d  .-(   hict  il   to  raij:s,  bici  n.^r  ..  vc.-y 


lender  substance  ;  m  fact,  si'arM'jy  al,Ic  !o  -aiii^oit  its 'weight  when  n..i(.'e  iii'.o 

j)aper.      The    iort  ign   ;;i«;s,  we  -aj  pfKr    .;m  ,  ,l:»'  about   HO  per  ecu: 

which,  when  mi\t.i  with  the  dciii'.-l!.-  'o'liii,  iii^parts  to  the  paja  r 

and   firmness,  which    h    ccald    ri<c.   K,.\ <■   wiiiiout    it.      'i'he    be>t    c 

writing  and  printing   papers,  contain    :.iaii  .'A)  to   JO   per  cent.   c. 

whicii  we  are   eniirely  depending  oii    luiemai   countries.      But  ..s  < 

cotton  lor  <:lt'thing  is  ye.irly  increasini^;  idl  o\irtlie  civilized 
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tlie  proportion  ui  linen  in   inij)urleil   iairs,  drc  t-iising  from  o  l'> 
tiuin   year   tf>  year.      We   have    an  e.\ce'!ent   substitute  lor  lia^ 
country,  did   not  its  hig'i   price  picvent  its  i.  c — ruW  eotton- 
beautilul  pi.per  when  mixed  witti  iht 
1837-8,  when' tlie  piice  wa^    as  low 
were  manufactured   into  paper. 
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great  for  our  manufacturers.      The  patronage  then  offered  was  no  inducement 

,^f  .  *'"'^';*-^^*-^   iVJassa.iiusetts,  <,ommenced  makuur  Ui,.,-       [    1,3..,. 

M  e,e  these  l«o  eMabhshnienL.  now  make  ;,il  ;l,ese  machines  ,„  Uie  Cnite,) 
M.Ues.       1  „e  rylmder  maelnne,  n,.,re  .nnple  and   less  costly  ,l,an  t  e  other 
^,  m   more  genen,!  use;  but  the  paper  made  on  ,1,  r  not'e nua    ,    '      Ii,v 
^o,w,lhMandm.,  it  .Joes  very  v.eil'lol  news,  and  the'var  ,  s         „       '  w  '^ 

:::r'^^.r^"  '"'■  ''"'"-'  --  "-'•^  -'  ---^  I--'-  .i.-;..^ 

m.,de'in",r'"'  'T  '*^'>"  ^^'"'  '-'-''  '"'P'"-'""'  f"-  Ae  vast  imt.rovemen's 

p rp ;  \;:rb ";"'"?■  "r' *'''"''"t '"'""-^ ^■■■"^ "^ ■"-'-->•  ™''" 

parposc.     Aiso,  b;  the  mtroduction  oi   the   use  of  chlorine  in   the   iVrm  „C 
fZ'J  ''''""'^  ,"'  ,"'"'■'  ""-J  ">-  »'l>^li--  Hme  and  soda-asl    m  ble     mn 
eanstng,  and   d.scharfjmg  the  e„!<,r.s  from  cah.oes,  worn  out   s.      re  S 

T  :  arie'sThich  ^'f "',  f'  T'TV"^'^'  "^  ^'^^  "''  "■"-'"''''  "  "^ 
,h7,^J.r    ,  .         heretolore  had   been   considered  only   a,,plie,.ble  lor 

MWS  an  ro^,r?.  ,  -'r"""^  '""""'■  ™'"'^''  '"K^-b-  """  ^"^  composmon  of 
vJlT  Afrv  :',r"'  l«lHTs,and  consequently  have  nsen  m' value  300 
are  nrrn.r   ,(   \    I    P"'"-"'  raachmery,  and  ad,:^,!  a  i.rooess  by  which  thev 

best  n  l?a;^  'm^cist"'  ,' m'Hr"'  ''"^"'''  "P^"^'"'  '"'  '"^'^'"S  "^e 
'that  of  making  it  b  the  o  d  m,- hi  d  1  ''k''",  ^'  "'"•■'',"'">-  ^"'"I"^'"'  "■"• 
i.ter..sl  ^„  ,.S.,       A  m<-ll'0<i,  (by  hand,    not  taking    nto  account  tiie 

lr.r  ,  1  '  '""^  ."■P^"  "'  "'■"■'•inery,  is  about  as  one  to  eieht      The 

present  low  price  resulting  from  improved  machinery ;  ai.rthe  lowticeof 

r    „^  a-lrtt  m,T" 'f  P';'^"-''  "7"P^P"^  =">''  l"""^-  in  ,1;  h^     ^     , 
Ih'J^        peat  mcrease  ol  pro<luct,on  has  followed  within  the  last  few  years 

^ZZ^  :  'ft™':"':^"";;';  -  "'?"  -'  '-^  companu- ^rnc^r^e 
ascertained  f  ,Z  n  .  .V  f' ,  '  '"■  1'""i'".>  "o*  made,  m  g ht  be  nearly 
oTera^r  V  up,  os^'SV  ';  "''  could  report  the  number  Zi  e„^in.sZ 
each  en^ri^e     ,  fl ^^         .  "  /'"P'''  ''""'''  ^"^  ""-'  "'"age  daily  .iroduce  of 

ddici  ,""f"T  vrm;i;\"::m''';"'''"''  "■%'"""[ '"f  --'  p-'" "-"  •■> 

tional  increase  0  ml'lnilKm-Mirr;-!  7  ''"'  ''™'  ^''""""  P^P"' " 
veais  ih;.n  In  .1,.       V       ,.         ""'™  ■"■''  "•-•stern  states  w.iluii  the  last  b  i 

Mre^  ef  the  mn -nt.- ^  i  I"      ^'''"'^''"b'  «  much  greater  quantit)    was   sent 

1"  «1  ■  .rif'''-'  r  """'  """  ?  P"  "■'"■  "^^^  =""»""•  consumed;  wUh 

:?uisr  t^vritLx:;:'  tt 'r^iX  t-fhi:  r  '-"-"^  -i 

oun,t  J  OHO,  jiere  nas  been  an  increase  of 
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-cheap  French  letter  paper,  but  the  aicouni  iv  small  compared  ,^ith  the  whole 
amount  of  letier  paper  consumed— prob:..biv  not  more  than  3  per  cent.  There 
«  also  a  small  ^mymty  of  ledger  alui  lette.-  paper  brought  from  England  ;  but 

n  pL  ^V^^^'?.^^';'^f,  two  years,  gr.at  u:^.,u,hy  ha.  been  exercised  botk 
m  England  and^  m  the  I  mten  State.,  m  t.yi:.^^  to  make  a  paper  by  machinery, 
to  re,emble  the  old  fashioned  hand  uuuU-  l.r!  p.pe:,  ,^ yet  preferred  by  man>7) 

10  the  eye,  ii  is  a  pretty  good  imil^tn-n,  uva  jacb  the.toaghness,  firmness 
a^d  surface  of  }.e  hand  made.  By  a.  .  x^erlenc  ed  judge/^the  deception  i^ 
ea^.ly.d,scoveM.l  Nof.v.thstnndLig,  h:^.  ci,.a,.tit.es  ha?e  been  used^nder 
the  suppos.t.nn  that  ihey  ^.•cr^.  h.yul  u.e!..  The  re<]..-e.;  price  of  machine 
paper,  has  Irared  .llmn.st  all  rnanufaci.r.:  .  to  abandon  th-  old  method.  I 
Wieve  there  r.n-  „r,iy  t.vo  mills  in  e:.-:;.;:.  .    ;;.  the  United  States,  in  which  it 

17nt    V  ""'    T  "  ^^^--'^^^^'  '^^  --  -'••  ^'i-  — .      There  is  a  Hmited 
^uant.t^  ol  partKalar  k.nds   that  cun  U  b.:;..r  made  by  hand,  than  on  a  ma- 

l^Z  1  r""1'  •'  "'"''  ^'"^'  '^^'^'  '"'''  "■'•'■^'  ^'-^J'  l>arehirient.s,  and  such 
as  are  used  for  doemnents,  that  ar.  n:uch  handled,  and  require  great  stren^h 
«,d  durab. hty  W.thm  the  last  f.w  years  ..ne  i:aprovement  has  been  nWe 
in  the  fi:mh  of  wntmg  i^nd  printing  pap.is,  by  the  introduction  of  iron  and 
paper  .calender.,  .or  the  purpose  of  giving  a  smooth  surface.  Tlie  finish  of 
American  papery  I  ^hink,  is  now  equal  to  any  in  the  world. 
\  cry  respectfully,  your  ob't  sev't, 

T'unc    r  r^         »r  '       JAMES  M.  WILLCOX. 

Thos.  Ewbank,  Esq.,  Washington,  I).  O 

•  I  . 


CHINESE   MODE  OF  REPAIRINTx  CRACKED  OR  BROKEN  VES- 

SELS  OF  CAST  IRON. 

Perhaps  no  device  can  be  named  more  characteristic  of  oriental  ingenuity— 
Of  the  most  mechanical  people  of  the  e,t-.-than  this.  It  is  one  that  could 
only  have  occurred  where  ages  of  «.xp.,r:enc.-  in  the  treatment  of  the  metals 
rWnT  J  /''^,!''"^"f  ='"  ordinary  artisan  fusing  tVon  with  a  handful  of 
charcoal,  and  handling  the  glowing  lapdd  a  ,  if  it  were  but  melted  wax  or 
tallow,  would  be  consulered  by  our  fowndrrs  as  belontring  rather  to  romance 
than  to  reality  Every  year  thous-nds  <,t  vessels,  large  and  small,  are  with 
ns  thrown  asule-costly  sugar  pans  of  ph.au  :s,  and  the  more  capacious  ves- 
sels of  soap  boilers  and  brewers,  :vs  well  as  calinary  cauldrons-that  might 
be  restored  to  soundness  by  this  simp!.-  method,  and  at  the  most  triflinKrharge. 

t«  pll  I  f"  ^]^'^^'-^^^  f^-i^^'x'  i'^  '  -nmand  of  the  Dutch  aubafsv 

to  Pekm,  anri  who  afteTwards  settled  in  th.  I  n:ted  States,  bringing  with  him 
the  Cham  pump  and  other  mvenfions  oftla-  Chinese-was  exceedingly  struck 
with  the  operatinn-.ts  simplicity  and  ethrv  nry.  He  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  European  who  observed  it.      Hi.  ;■..(•,„„.!  is  as  fojlc.ws  • 

U  Durmg  our  short  stay  this  morning  in  thr  .  1!!,^;^  ,,f  Fan-K.un,  I  had  an 
o^ortunity  of  seeing  a  tinker  excuf  what  I  !..  licve  is  unknown  in  Europe. 
He  mended  and  soldered  fry.ng-jv.nN  of  ,  ..st  i,„.that  were  cracked. and  full 
of  holes,  and.  restored  them  to  their  p^,m;■l^c.  state,  so  that   ih.v  be^'ame  as 
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serviceable  as  ever,  ilc  even  took  so  little  pains  to  effect  this,  and  succeeded 
so  speedily,  as  to  exe.te  my  astomshment.  It  must  indtfd  appear  impossible 
to  any  one  who  has  not  been  witness  to  the  process. 

All  the  apparatus  of  the  workman  consists  m  a  little  box  sixteen  inchess 
loflipf,  six  inches  wide,  and  eighteen  inches  in  depth,  divided  into  two  party. 
Ihe  upper  contams  three  drawers,  with  the  necessary  ingredients;  lu  the 
lower  IS  a  bellows,  winch,  when  a  fire  is  wanted,  is  "adapted  to  a  funiace 
eij^'ht  inches  long  an;l  four  inches  wide.  The  cruc  .l^s  for  rr,-  \i.Mg  tiie  small 
pieces  oi  iron  intended  to  serve  as  solder,  are  a  u:  ■  lar-rr  ti.  1  the  bowl  of 
acrunmon  tobacco  p.ipr^  and  of  the  same  eartli  o;  whica  the-,  are  n:ade  in 
i-arope  ;  thus  the  whole  business  of  soldering  is  executed. 

The  workman  receives  the  melted  matter  out  of  die  crucible  upon  a  piece 
ol  wet  paper,  approaches  it  to  one  of  the  holes  or  cracks  in  the  frvin--pan 
and  ajiphes  it  Uiere,  whde  his  assistant  smooths  it  over  by  scrapin^^  the  sur- 
ta...,  and  afterwards  rubs  it  with  a  bit  of  wet  lin^n.  The  number  orerucibles 
\v.iich  have  been  deemed  necessary,  are  thus  successively  emptied  in  order  to 
Slop  up  ad  the  holes  with  the  melted  iron,  which  coiisohdates  and  incorporates 
iisrM  with  the  broken  uteD^I,  and  which  becomes  as  good  as  new. 

The  furnace  which  I  saw  was  calculated  to  contain  eight  crucibles  at  a 
tnne,  and  while  the  hision  was  going  on  was  covered  with  a  stone  by  way  of 
mcreasing  the  intensity  oi  the  heat." 

Mr.  Balestier,  United  States  Consul  at  Singapore  and  United  States  Envoy 
to  Jiouth  Eastern  Asia,  during  his  recent  visit  to  the  United  States,  poUtely 
offered  to  procure  any  inlormalign  for  the  Patent  Ollice— agricultural  and  me- 
chanical—that might  be  desired  from  the  East. 

Among  other  subjects  of  mquiry  suggested  to  him,  iron  founding  was 
named :  an  art  ot  remote  untiquity  and  brought  to  considerable  perfection  by 
the  Chinese.  Ihe  excellence  and  lightness  of  their  hollow  ware  are  prever- 
tHHj  ;  while  the  readiness  wiUi  which  they  fuse  and  handle  small  quantities  of 
the  metal  m  the  reparation  of  damaged  wares  excites  surprise.  The  last  ope- 
ration Mr.  R  had  often  witnessed,  but  without  giving  special  attention  to  it 
nv  promised,  therefore,  to  minute  down  the  particulars  sufficiently  in  detail 
to  euabie  any  mechanic  successfully  to  perform  it.  H.s  letter  is  subjoined 
;<nd  by  ,t  every  thing  is  made  clear.  Van  Braam  leads  one  to  supple  the 
sides  of  repaired  rents  are  fused  together  or  united  asm  soldering  other 
metals,  while  from  Mr.  IVs  account,  such  is  not  the  fact.  The  lluid  metal 
in  tdhng  the  crack  is  spread  over  it  on  both  Mdes  of  the  vessel,  and  thus 
torms  a  species  of  rivet. 

.M.AfAo,  r*b.  G,  1850. 
To  Thos.  Ewbank,  Esq.,  Ctrmmissioner  of  Patents,  • 

^  Patent  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkar  Sir,— Accoidin-  to  your  desire,  I  have   caref  dlv  observed  the  Chi- 

tiesc  manner  ot  .e-u ^ j^.Mn.g  together  cracked  or   severed  cast  ;-„u 

vessels,  so  as  to  make  them  a.  useful  as  ever  after  an  ..ccident,  which  is  as 
follows:  refernngyou  to  the  utensi.s  used,  which  I  have  numbered  a.  at  loot, 
and  lirn-e  had  p.a  into  a  box  directed  to  you,  an:i  Au^.^,.\  per  L  ruled  Staie^; 
^.lIp  St.  M.-ry  Commo.Iore  Cdsu,<:rr,  bound  lionu-,  and  whuh  tJie  Com- 
modore will  liold  subj.ri  to  your  or-I.r. 

I  pn  ciired  the  accon.p.-m:.^  e..-  ii.^n  pan,  mrr.,arinr.  U  niches  in  diame- 
ter, by  4  four  inehes  deep.      A    craek  ot   3  mchcs  was  made   m  it  m  the  lirst 
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place,  and  in  the  second  a  piece  Was  entirely  broken  o/f:  givina:  rise  to  two 
distinct  operations. 

The  operator  commenced  by  breaking  the  edges  of  the  fractures  sliglitW 
with  a  hammer,  st  as  to  enlarge  the  fissures,  after  which  the  fractured  pans 
were  placed  and  held  m  their  natural  positions  by  means  of  woodei.  braces 
The  pan  being  ready,  crucibles  made  of  cl;.iy,  were  laid  in  charcoal,  and  ig- 
nited in  a  small  portable  sheet  iron  furnace,  with  bellows  working  horizontally. 
As  soon  as  the  pieces  of  cast  iron  ^\'ith  which  the  crucibles  were  charged  were 
fused,  It  was  poured  on  a  layer  of  partlv  charred  husk  of  rough  rice,  or  paddy 
whick  was  previously  spread  on  a  thickly  doubled  cloth,  the  object  of  which 
vs  to  prevent  the  sudden  cooling  and  hardening  of  the  liquid  metal.  WliiLs* 
in  this  liquid  stale  it  tjms  quickly  conveyed  with  tlie  right  hand  to  the  frac- 
tured part  under  the  vessel,  and  forced  up  with  a  jerk  into  the  enlarged  fissure, 
whilst  with  the  left  hand  a  paper  rubber  was  passed  over  the  obtruding  liquid,' 
mside  of  the  vessel,  making  a  strong,  substantial  and  neat  operation.  " 

You  will  thus  remark  that  the  art  of  the  Chinese  for  re-uniting  cracked  or 
severed  cast  iron  vessels,  of  all  sizes,  consists  in  cementing  them  wiUi  east 
iron,  whilst  in  the  liquid  state. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  dear  sir, 

Your  aiost  obed't  serv't,  ^ 

j  J.  BALESTIKR. 

The  weight  of  this  pot  is  3  J  pounds.  Except  at  the  centre,  where  i  pirt 
two  inches  over  is  left  thick  and  rtat  for  a  base  or  foot  to  rest  on,lh-  thickn-^s 
does  not  exceed,  and  in  fact  scarcely  reaches  ,v  of  an  inrh.  The  handles  are 
east  on,  but  appear  to  have  been  first  formed  and  inserted  into  tlie  mould. 
This  does  not  seem  to  have  been  of  Fand,  as  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  are 
smoother,  and  of  a  different  appearance  from  iron  cast  in  that^material.  Of 
the  metal  used  for  repairing  this  pot,  Mr.  Balestier  has  forwarded  a  lump  that 
was  not  melted.  It  is  part  of  an  old  kettle,  and  differs  but  little,  if  any,  from 
our  pot  metal.  -^ 

The  crucible,  not  much  larger  than  a  thimble,  is  made  apparently  of  the 
samematenal'as  our  common  sand  crucibles  ;  except  the  shape,  it  could  not 
be  distingaished  from  one  of  them. 

The  amount  of  one  fusion  seems  not  to  cover  more  than  half  an  inch  of  the 
craclc,  and  hence  in  the  piece  inserted,  no  less  than  nine  distinct  applications 
of  the  melted  metal  are  seen— resembling  in  the  inside  so  manv  ragged  wa- 
fers touching  each  other,  while  on  the  outside,  where  th.  metallic  plaster  was 
applied,  there  are  the  same  number  of  rude  protuberances. 

Dr.  Gale,  one  of  the  examiners  of  the  Patent  Oflfioe,  has  made,  at  mv  re- 
quest, a  c)remical  examination  of  a  portion  of  the  basin,  and  finds  it  a" very- 
pure  white  caiit  iron,  containing  scarcely  any  foreign  matter,  except  a  little 
carbon  and  silex,  ingredients  always  present  'in  cast  iron. 
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The  subjoined  figure  represents  the  itinerant  artist  with  his  poriablc  forge, 
at  work  in  the  street.  The  front  half  of  the  wooden  chest  is  \u<  Funa;  Senn^' 
or  bellows,  a  description  of  which  may  be  found  in  Ewbank's  Hydraulics. 
Its  principle  is  that  of  the  double  acting  force  pump,  and  it  is  constructed 
wholly  of  wood,  except  the  valves  and  packing  ^^  ^he  piston,  which  are 
paper,  and  singularly  durable.  The  long  coarse  file,  with  a  prolonged  smooth 
extremity  to  slide  through -a  ring,  fixed  on  the  chest,  is  a  common  accessory 
to  a  tinker's  budget.  By  the  arrangement,  he  possesses  a  tolerably  good  sub- 
stitute for  a  bench  and  vise,  and  can  increase  or  diminish  the  pressure  of  the 
file  on  the  object  operated  on,  at  pleasure. 


'  CHINESE  TILE-MAKING— BRICKS,  &c. 

The  following  paper  is  by  George  R.  West,  Esq.,  of  this  ( ity.  Mr.  West, 
in  1843,  accompanied,  as  artist,  the  I  uited  States  Mission  to  China,  and  re- 
turned recently,  bringing  with  him  a  portfolio  oi  graphic  sketches,  illustra- 
tive of  the  arts,  manufactures.  &:c.,  of  the  Chinese. 

No  people,  existing  or  extinct,  surpass  these  in  mechanical  ingenuity  and 
resource.  To  them  the  rest  of  the  world  is  indebted  for  printintj,  gunpowder, 
the  mariner's  compass,  porcelain,  and  a  thousand  minor  coninhutions  to 
modem  civilization.  In  all  their  industrial  operations  there  ifsomething  more 
or  less  new  to  us.  In  the  process  of  tilc-inaking,  here  described,  some  good 
ideas  are  manifested,  and  they  are  not  confined  to  working  of  clay,  by  any 
means.  In  neatness,  expedition,  and  saving  of  labor,  it  may  safely  be  assert- 
e<\  that  nothing -can  be  found  comparable  to  it  in  the  manual  operations  per- 
formed in  European  or  American  tileries.  The  rearing  of  a  prism  (see  a,  in 
the  cut,)  of  the  kneaded  clay,  of  such  an  outline  as  to  furnish  accurately 
shaped  slabs  or  slices,  ready  to  fold  round  the  tapered  and  contractile  core, 
is  worthy  of  notice.  So  is  the  union  of  four  perfectly  modelled  tile.s  in  one 
short  tube,  which  the  workman  finishes  as  fa>l  as  another  cuts  off  slices  from 
the  prism  of  clay,  and  quicker  than  a  single  tile  is  made,  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  by  otiier  people. 
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Chinr»«  Til«.Ma;:  i,g. 


ifi^V^n^'t'^^::';:^;\)'i;::^Jl-  -hpleasu.  a.U.ch  and 
Chusan.  ^^  ^'  ot  mouuJi;,g  tanhen  tiles,   at  Tinghae 

•n  Spanish  countries,  in  h^^'Zr^tl^:^  't  .  "  ^T  ^"™  ^'"^^  "«^^ 
bemjr  a  portion  ofa  rinj^or  cfrX  Z\t  "'  V^'''  't^  ^  ^'^'^  ^^^l-on 
tubes  is  (loured,  cl^vin^-^n  th'e  sun'  Tl  ,  T  r'^"''*^  "  ^^^^^^  ^^^'  "^  ^^'^'^ 
important,  l,o:n  thefar'or  t.I^  ro^n.  '^^   ":;-''^-^-<;  -  very  extensive  and 

tbe  only  style  ado^.ted  in  ti.e  so  h  ;\r;,  o-  '  "l  iTT'  ^^^'r""^''^-^  ''^'"^ 
whole  empire       A  non'   u.d  ;"      ^''''  J''"^'"'  '"'^^  ^   believe,  tliro.irrhout  the 

»o  mould  one  separatelyJ!an  liust';  1  o/  ''^  ""'  J^^'-^^^-^''^  be  r.cMured 
ods   these  peope  have   ol  acxon!^^^^^^^^  ^V"  ^   '^"'"•'^ '^^"'^  ml.restin^  metb- 

precision,  by  m'eans  rua\  nd  3  fet  i" "  "'""^  "^1^  "'^^  ^^^  -''"J 
more  so,  however,  than  the  proces    o*  r  u  '  ''.'"'  '""'  efficacious.      [Not 

tors,  which  is  ta,.;i.i,r  to  e  iry  p,^  o  X  I  '^  ^^"'',  1'"  ''"^^^"'"^  ^^'^  ^^"•«- 
of  mendmg  fractured  po.celZ '^n  the  i'Xi'^/e  .''''^^^  ''  ''l  f^"^'^- 
ous  copper  clamps.    S.ch  examples  arJ   t  v\ !.  f?biss-ware,  w.th  numer- 

them  here,  .s  the  same  mav  be  d  wit^u  .h  T"  n'  T^  ''  ''  "f  ^"^^  ^^^  ^'^^ 
every  thinir  thf^,  ,io,  f,,,^,  a,,  beautifd  Jn  ^  i  l'^'  *^^"  manufactures,  and 
fat  .andle.]        ^       '  ^'""^'^"^  embroidered  crape  shawl,  to  tiie  pork 

With  the  aid  of  the  subjoined   sketch  \ih.  ......  r         ,       • 

cess  of  making  iour  tdes  at  onelt!  Ln        m  '''•'     '^^"^"^'^'"^-'^  ^•*'  P-o- 

|>ersons  a,^  he^e  represented  b^.t^hveoVt:.:  '"  ""'' '^^  ^ '^"^'""'-  '^'^-- 
operation  with  surprismg  raHi  v  One  of  L  7  ""  '^'"u  ^"  '^^^"^^  '^^■ 
represented  in  the  art  oF^ttm  /a  s!  ceof  I  v  V  ""''''l  '",  '^"  foreground  is 
wuh  a  ^auge  kni.e  ;  another  bend  "and  ZuZ  "  r '^''  -"^-^■'"-  b,m, 
core,  which  he  hoMs  in  his   rnd^t  h  ^d    ,..,  ^    ii     '^  T'""  '^''  ™«^'^^  «^ 

him;,  another  renK>ving  a  ^listHn^^  ^^^'^'''  ^^^-e 

ure.  are  represented  m  the  l" ^g  ^u   "  ^.   k,    "Z  ;>7  ^T '^'^^      T^^  ^^^ 
views  a:  die  foot  of  the  ske-cL    ,n       ,!,     .         "    ^^'^'  ^'■-    ^  *'^"  ■^^•<'  ^^'ta/jhed 

^i^t.cL,  .ue  representa!..n>  upon  a  larger  scaJe,  of  tk« 
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core  and  gau^'e  knife.  The  core  or  mould  consists  of  a  circular  conical  hoop^ 
of  the  desired  height  and  diameter,  and  is  so  (  onstructed  as  to  spring  inwards, 
to  allow  of  its  being  easily  removed  after  the  tiles  have  been  moulded  over  it. 
On  its  outer  periphery  are  secured  vertically,  and  at  equal  distances,  four  thin 
bamboo  slats,  \shich  divide  the  mould  into  four  equal  parts  ;  these  are  for  the 
purpose  of  making  incisions  half  way  through  iLe  clay,  so  that  the  four  tiles 
will  be  united  in  the  form  of  a  circular  conical  lioop  or  tube,  preserving  them 
in  their  true  shape,  and  from  all  injury  whilst  undergoing  the  succeeding  pro- 
cesses of  drying  and  pa!>ising  through  the  kihi.  When  the  tiles  are  wanted  for 
use,  it  is  only  neiesv:try  to  give  each  hoop  a  slight  tap  with  a  hammer  or  trow- 
el, to  divide  it  into  four  pei  feet  tiles.  The  hoops  are  usually  tlius  treated, 
when  taken  from  the  kiln,  as  the  tiles  luen  occupy  less  space  in  transportation. 

The  gauge  knife  consists  of  a  piece  U  wood  :i  little  longer  tlian  the  width 
of  the  tiles,  having  a  handle  projecting  at  right  angles  Irom  its  centre,  and 
shoulders  or  i-rojcctions  formed  on  its  lace,  frnm  which  is  stretched  a  fine 
metal  wire,  ser\ir;g  as  a  knile  to  divide  tlic  clay.  These,  with  the  small  table 
revolving  upon  a  \ertica]  shaft  stuck  in  the  ground,  on  which  the  operator 
j)laces  the  core  whilst  moulding,  and  ;'.  sp-iaii  hit  of  wood  to  smooth  the  clay, 
and  a  pan  of  water  close  at  hand,  to  moisten  it,  are  the  only  tools  used. 

Before  commencing,  a  high  mass  of  cl.iy,  large  enough  to  make  several 
hundred  tiles,  is  f.rst  raised  and  forme<!  by  a  pattern  ;  the  sides  curved,  the 
ends  tapered,  &c.,  so  as  to  give  the  desired  length  and  breadth  to  the  tiles. 
Slices  removed  from  this  mass  by  means  ot  the  gauge  knife,  in  the  same 
plane  witli  its  top  and  bottom,  it  is  obvious,  will  correspond  with  each  other 
in  shape  and  size.  The  process  is  as  follows  : — The  operator  holds  the  gauge 
knife  by  its  handle,  in  his  right  haiid,  and  presses  its  face  close  to  the  top  of 
the  mass  of  clay,  at  the  same  time  drawing  it  towards  him,  from  end  to  end  ; 
thus  a  slice  is  removed  (  f  the  desired  thiikness.  This  slice  being  the  exact 
shape  and  size  for  ffirming  a  conical  hoop,  the  operator  has  only  to  bend  it 
over  the  core,  which  he  holds  by  its  handh'  in  his  right  hand,  turning  it  with 
the  revolving  table  at  pleasure,  while  with  his  left  he  joins  and  smooths  it  with 
a  bit  of  wood  dipped  from  time  to  time  in  the  pan  of  water.  The  core  is 
now  contracted,  by  drawing  one  ed^e  inwards  past  the  other,  and  lifted  from 
the  hoop  of  tiles.  This  completes  tiie  operation,  and  a  boy  removes  tlie  hoop 
to  tiie  drying  ground.  Thus  four  tiles  are  completed  in  one  operation,  almost 
as  quick  as  tiiought,  and  with  perfec  accuracy  of  form. 

At  the  same  yard  where  1  witnessed  liie  process  above  descrihed,  were  to 
be  seen  a  great  variety  of  ornamental  brick,  for  the  eaves  of  houses,  to  cover 
and  give  a  finish  to  the  en'ls  of  the  tiles  ;  also  large  flags  of  various  sizes  and 
forms,  and  of  dilferent  colors,  some  tor  paving,  and  others  for  facing  the 
fronts  of  houses.  Some  of  the  moulds  were  of  metal,  and|^erj  neatly  made. 
The  variety  of  ornamental  brick,  adapted  to  their  curious  style  of  an  hitec- 
ture,  is  very  great,  and  1  can  mention  here,  only  one  curious  form  of  brick, 
which  I  believe  is  truly  original  with  the  Chinese.  It  is  well  adapted  to  a 
variety  of  useful  purposes,  and  niight  perhaps  be  used  in  this  country  to  ad- 


vantage. 


This  brick  is  denominated  the  "  dragf)n  ri!>bed"  brick,  is  about  six  inches 
long,  two  tliifk,  and  three  wide,  with  a  h.di  (  ircle  groove  formed  longitudi- 
nally on  its  edge,  'i'hey  are  used  principal!^  for  partition  walls,  ujiper  st<.)ries 
of  houses  and  p.igodas,  light  pavilions,  ice.,  and  in  all  cases,  where  lightness 
combined  witii  strength,  is  desired.  The  manner  of  constructing  a  wall  with 
this  brick,  is  as  follows; — Ui)righLs  with  grooves   longiludin.dly  cut   in  thoir 


'■  ...  i ^ 
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elites,  are  placed,  if  for  the  first  story,  in  t^e  ground,  at  the  distance  of  from 
SIX  to  ten  feet  apart,  and  if  for  a  small  buildin":,  only  one  at  euch  anq-le  of  th** 
.Trail.     A  number  of  slender  bamboos  arc  now  cut  to  the  proper  lensth,  so  as 
to  extend  from  post  to  post,  and  the  ends  fall  in  the  grooves  i.i  the  post*?'.  The 
first  layer  of  brick  is  laid  with  the  grojvcd  sides   up,  which  >  ill  form  a  h^lf 
circle  groove  the  whole  length   of  the  wall ;   into  this   groove  a   hamhoo  ie 
placed,  the  ends  of  which  project  into  the  grooves  of  the  posts,     '['he  siiRce 
between  the  bamboo  and  the  brick  in  the  groove,  is  now  filled  with   cer,.nt 
and   anotherlayer  of  brick  with  the   grooved   sides  down,  is    laid    ovei^the 
bamboo,  upon  the  top  of  the  first  layer,  and  cemented.     The  baml)ou  is  now 
completely  enclosed  within  the  brick,  and  its  ends  projecting  into  the  groo\-c« 
m  the  posts,  binds  the  whoJe   together.     Thus  laver  afier  layer  of  brick  are 
laid  with  bamboos  enclosed  within  the  grooves,  until  the  wall" has  attained  the 
desired  height ;  producing  a  verj-  ligiit,  cheap  and  strong  wall.     A  wall  can- 
structed  in  this  manner,  of  only  two   inches  thick,  will  resist,  it  is  said,  as 
much  pressure  within  or  without,  as   a  solid  brick  wall  of  eight  times  'the 
thickness;   and  if  iron  be  substituted  (or   bamboo,  the  stren^dh  would  be  in- 
creased vastly.  j  I  '^ 

These  walls  are  said  to  be  a' secure  protection  against  burgla.s,  Chinese 
thieves  seldom  if  ever  attempting  to  enter  a  house  through  the  door  or  win- 
dow, but  by  removing  with  a  sharp  steel  instrument,  brick  afte  brick  out  of 
the  wall,  without  the  slightest  noise,  until  they  have  made  a  hoi.  large  enough 
to  give  them  entrance;  before  entering,  however,  they  cautiously  introduce 
an  artificial  head  of  a  man  secured  to  the  end  of  a  pole,  to  ascertain  if  the 
inmates  are  asleep,  and  every  thing  is  favorable  to  their  purpose. 


I 

PIN  MANUFACTURE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

During  the  war  of  1812,  in  consequence  of  the  suspension  of  importations, 
piBS  became  very  scarce.  The  prices  asked  for  the  few  in  the  market,  were 
many  times  the  original  cost— in  some  instances  as  high  as  a  dollar  a  paper, 
by  the  pack.  About  this  time  an  efifr)rt  was  made  to  introduce  the  manufac- 
ture in  New  York,  Some  pin  makers  came  from  England,  bringing  the  ne- 
cessary implements,  and  commenced  the  business  at  the  old  States  Prison  at 
Greenwich,  (New  York)  employing  the  labor  of  tlie  convicts.  I  think  the 
establishment  belonged  to,  or  was  managed  by  a  man  named  Haynes.  How 
much  was  done^  am  not  informed  ;  but  the  low  prices  which  prevailed  very 
soon  af^er  the  t<>rmination  of  the  war,  were  fatal  to  the  enterprise,  and  it  was 
abandoned  In  the  year  1820,  Richard  Turman  obtained  the  tools  which  had 
been  used  by  Haynes.  He  made  a  contract  for  pauper  labor,  and  undertook 
the  manufacture  in  the  alms-hous*-  at  Bellevue.  Mr.  Turman  carried  on  the 
business  a  year  or  two,  when  he  died  ;  having  lost  by  the  undertaking  a  cai>- 
siderable  share  of  his  property.  Probably  the  trouble  and  perplexity  of  the 
business,  together  with  tlie  confinement  consequent  on  attending  to  it,  hasten- 
ed his  end.  No  further  use  was  ever  made  of  the  tools.  I  recollect  htaring 
Mr  1  urm^n  say  at  this  time,  that  he  had  seen  a  machine  for  making  pins,  that 
it  had  made  pins,  but  was  too  delicate,  or  intricate  to  be  used  with  advantage. 
1  suppose  this  machine  was  one  which  was  invented  and  patented  by  Moses 
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U  Mnrsr.  oi  I.oston  dii.-.n-  tiie  war.  I  think  Alorse's  machine  had  been 
worked  to  some  smal!  extent  ?A  that  time  ;  but  it  had  passed  into  other  hands, 
and  was  n.  v<.r  rd  altcrwa  .'«.  His  specification  showed  him  to  have  been 
a  mar  it  good  i  ocliaiiK  al  i,dcnt«. 

u  ^1^'Yf  )";'-:'"  ,^\'i^!'t,''f  Massachusetts,  patented  a  machine  for  making 
sola -hradrj  puis,     both  in  the  r,.i!ed  States,  and    in  England,  at    an   early 
period.      1  hdifvi>  his  specification  and  drawings  are  published  in  the  London 
'  Kq^^sjtorv  ot  Arts.'      He  i.c^cr  att.-nipted   to  put   it  to  use  in   the  United 
^tr.tes,  but  m  Lon<Ion  he  i.-riucd  a  cumpanv  with  a  large  capital,  for  the  pur- 
pose ot  opcr.aw.g  w.di  It.      Thr  crnpany  built  a  large  stone  factory  in  Lam- 
Uo.h    and  constructed  some  s,x(y   ui„eJwacs,  at  great  expense.     It"  is  under- 
s'ooc   that  t)ie  rnachmcs  faded  in  p,,i.,!i,ia-  the  pins,  and  for  that  reason  never 
.■.;u.d  be    put  into    k,cc(->c:,.|    ..puatlnn.      To   obviate   this    difilculty,  Wrioht 
Hv.vntcd  a  innchme  ir,r  beadin-  the  ^hanks,  pointed  and   cut  in   the   ordinary 
w.':y  !)y  hand.       I  ho  cnninany  did  n'  t  :.^^rrvi'iU  and  broke  up  with  the  lo«5s  of 
a  great  part  of  the  m^v.Un.u^.      I).  F.  Taylor,  who  had  been  ruined  by  this 
allure    attcrw;  rds  came  ni   |,os-.^.s:  ,,,  of  the  machinery,  and,  by  conncctintr 
hnnseh  vntb  a  capitalist,  under  tlic  fn  m  of  I).  V.  Taylor  &  Co.,  was  enabled 
to  start   a  manufactory  of"  solid-headed   pins"  at  Stroud,  in  Gloucestershire. 
Ilns  was  m  i^3:>,  or  1S33.      S«.ine  p;„s  of  iheir  make  even   sold  as  early  as 
1S..3;   whic:,   were   the  fi.-t  -  so!id-l:eaded  "  pins  ever   sold    in    anv  market, 
hey   ob^'^,ned   a   paten*    tor   the  '•  <ulul-headed  "  pin    by  act   of  Parliament. 
Iheyuscd  (pnncip;,!!y  or  .solely)  ^'r.  ntachine  lor  heading  only.      Some  ac- 
count ot  \\  ii.Ldit  s  luacnine  is  giv,n  in  Mr.  Rabbage's  work  on  the  "Economy 
ot  Alanulactiires/'  •' 

In  JS32,  a  patent  for  a  pia  :n;:flnne  was  obtained  for  the  United  States,  by 
Jr>hn  J-  U''^^■^  ,  and  m  IS;3;j  and  VJ-t,  pafnts  Ihr  the  same  invention  were  oh- 
la.m'd  or  Lngian  .  and  I'rancc  Thi>  machine  was  desi.med  to  make  pins 
similar  to  tlie  EuLdish  diainond  j  i,s.  ;i,e  heads  being  formed  of  a  coil  of  small 
wire  t.st.ner!  ,ip,,..  t!.o  shank  !,y  j:.c.sare  between  dies.  No  a rran^r, ,„,.„! 
was  ma.ie  to  «s,.  t.ns  iiM-ntinn.in  Km^^pe  :  but  in  December,  1835,  the  Howe 
Manutactnn.ig  Co:npa.)y,  was  formed  in  New  York,  ior  the  purpose  of  putting 
1.  in  operation.  1  his  conM.any  remo,  ed  to  Birmingham,  (Derby,)  Connecti- 
CL-  where  Its  rnanutactunng  operations  are  now  carried  on.  In"t)ie  snrin^r  of 
iSoS,  a  second  j.  Ken,  (or  the  Cmted  Slates,  wius  obtained  by  John  J.  Hcfwe, 
U.  a  machine  lor  making  -  sol-ddn  adcd"  pins  in  18-40;  and  this  is  the 
machine  whidi  is  now  in  use,  by  the  Howe  Manufacturing  C^ompanv 

Sam  :el  Slocum,  of  Rhode  Island,  obtained  a  patent  in  "England,  for  a  ma- 
cv.ne  to  m-.d.-e  "  snbd- headed"  pi,:s,  i,  ] y:i5.  His  invention  was  not  pot  to 
«sc  in  England  ;  but  he  established  the  manufacture  of  pins,  by  means  of 
1  ,  in  Pongl.keepsie,  ,n  IS-'JS,  „n,!,:r  the  firm  of  Slocum,  Cillson  k  Co  His 
machine  has  not  been  patcn.ted  in  the  Tnited  States,  but  has  been,  as  it  still 
IS  Vim  in  secret.  At  this  perio.!,  and  till  the  Tariff  of  18^42  came  into  opera- 
tion, pin.  (under  tlie"0:cinproni:>e  Act,")  were  free  of  dut)-;  while  brass 
M-iic  of  winch  they  are  made,  was  subject  to  a  duty  of  20  to  25  per  cent 
Lncler  this  discoinagemcnt,  the  busin.ss  marie  but  slow  pro^rress.  Rut  nndei 
the  enconraL^ement  given   by  the  Tariff  of  1842,  the  two  companies  above 

?m!;r'"i  "V""""""""  '*"'''"  P^'"!"'-'^'^".  «n'l  «loing  a  profitable  business, 
till   lS4b.      In  the  meantime,  it  ha^mg  been  found  that  juns  rouM  be  succes.s!   " 
Jiiuy  manniacture.d  by  ma.hiiH  ry— and  exairtrerated  ideas  both  as  to  the  exient 
ef  tne   ous.ness  and   thc'  profits  to  ue  made    in   it,  living   obtaine<l   extensire 
|»f.->-iencc.-i;M!i>  persons  in  d.Jeient  parts  of  the  country,  i)ecanie  engaged 
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in  scheming  on  machinery  for  makin-  p,„s,  and  much  capital  was  expended, 
anrj  hnalJy  sunk  in  these  proje.ts.  These  attempt^  were  attended  with  various 
dorrrees  of  success ;  m  a  few  instances  a  good  article  was  produced  bnt 
in  most  cases,  the  article  produeed  was  more  or  less  inferior  in  quality 
I  he  consequence  was,  thit  at  this  ti-nf,  within  but  a  few  years  after  the 
manu.,icture^had  been  comm.'noed,  and  before  it  w;is  fairlv  established  fat 
Ie:ist  on  its  present  ba.^i.>,)  the  market  was  over.stotked  witJi  goods,  im- 
})nr;.!l;,-uis  wc-re  nearly  or  q^lw  arrested,  and  the  business  was  ruined  by 
iSiT''"  competition.  Thi.  .lej.ressM.u  continued  about  two  years,  from 
.olj  to  4b,  and  during  thi.  perio'i,  nearly  every  party  engaged  in  the 
iiK.nuf.i.-ture,  or  attuiipting  ^  ,  er.-age  in  it,  excep'in-"  the  two  companies  before 
J<am.-d,  suspended  operati.,-,  h'loeum.  (iillson  S.  Co.,  sold  out  their  estab- 
lo-hment  to  the  "American  Pm  rompar^;,'' of  \Vale:b>.ry,  Connecticut,  and  the 
ma.-hmervAvas  removed  from  Pougl:ke.-p-e  to  Water  bury,  where  it  i^  now 
u.scd   by  the  last  named  Comp,,::v. 

The  "American  Pin  Onnp.ny/'  and  tl;..  "  Howe  Manufacturing  Comoany,'* 
now  manufacture  nearly  all  the  pins  r,>i>um.-d  m  the  I'nited  States  'There 
IS  a  pnrty  at  Poughkeepsie  doin-  a  limited  business  and  a  small  amount  im- 
ported. S.ncc-  the  depression  mJ  :s1o  '„  lSlS,the  business  at  ihe  two  compa- 
nies nam;-d,  has  been  reasonably  pnti'.dile,  having  been  rendered  so  rather 
by  :-.-during  tne  cbst  of  prndun-rin  ar.d  the  exoeu,>e  of  selling,  than  by  the 
s:na.i  aMv.mce  m  price  wldch  h.i>  been  realized:     Both   compa^.ies  manufac- 


ture the  wire  for  making  th^ 
have  useil  principally  La^H  Sup 


Mllft. 


-'.ul 


I>   

During  the  last  year,  tlie  two  companies 

'■^1'!'*?^  f'^' makin^:  their  wire;  their  joint 
r.OMsvniMon  of  copper,  a:^o.;nt:ng  t^.r^bout  250  tJns,  per  annum.  The 
pn-sent  weekly  production  of  pin.  bv  ;Le  two  coiupa.ies,  m.y  be  stated  at 
aooiit  8  ton.s.  • 

Ir  <-onnection  witl^the  l;npro\em.iit  efT.Tted  in  the  manufacture  of  pins,  by 
the  introdurtion  u!  selftTarting  u^:.  hi:,  ry,  M:perseding  a  pr,.  ess  which  formerlV 
reqaired  six  or  r^even  different  m.r.u  d  operation.;  important  improvement; 
jnive  been  made  in  the  method  of  shewing  the  pins,  or  s'v  kii.u^  them  on  paper, 
I  hi>  as  previously  jjerform-d,  !>y  ir,.M.rring  a  lew  pins  at  a  time  by  hand,  waJ 
a  t..(  lous  proce^.,  at  whi.  h  mm.;,;-  five  or  six  dozen  papers  were  al  many  as  a 
good  hand  couJd  do  ,n  a  ihy.  By  the  improved  marhir:ery  now  in  use,  one 
hand  will  stick  f^om  75  to  12.-;  do.en  a  day,  and  do  the  w'ork  better  than  it 
vr  ,>  usually  done  in  the  ol.i  w  ,v.  There  are  three  patents  now  in  force  lor 
imprr,^  c-ments  m  the  machines  in  use  for  this  operation,  viz  :  one  gnuited  to 
6anuiel  Mncum  one  to  De  (;;■•,..  Fov.lcr,  and  one  to  J  -l^n  J.  Howe.  These 
patents  are  held  jointly  by  •!,••  -^  Hov.e  Manufacturing  Company,"  and  the 
"AnuTican  Pin  Company."  ^     ^ 

The  present  price  of  Anvu;,,..  soli<i-he»ded  pins,  is  believed  not  to  exceed 
tv^x>-...ir.Is  of  the  lowest  pnev  at  which  imported  oir.s  of  equal  weight  were 
ever  aff^,rded  before  the  in^nu^.-'ure  was  in/ro^luced,  .i:  i  n.r^ervice,^^^^  e 
undoubtedly  better  than  the  ar'Mk  <,f  whiih  th-,-  hav.  Mken  the  plac^- 

Ihe  American  improvement..  ,u  both  th.  pin  making  a,.  J  p„i  .sticking 
macUinery  have  been  tor  sen  era!  yoirs  iu  op.ritiun  i:.  K:iglinJ,  anJ  probably 
in  otber  parts  ot   Kurope.  ^         '  i  / 
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SAN  TOilINO  EARTH..  ^ 

^-^  ..  Dkpartmknt  ok  Statk,       ) 

'        Washington,  f).'( .  19,  ISOO.  ^ 
TqoMAS   EwBANK,  E-o.,  rvj.u-/.    lov.nr  ef  thc   Patent  Ojfi-e, 

<5iR  :_I  cnch.se  herev\it:i  an  ♦■x:r,ic*  fiom  a  dopatcli  from  H.  I..  Maxwell 
Esq      I  nited    S'ates   C or,.  J  at  T:i,..te,  - ->>.prctincr  the   -  S.n   Tori:.o   earth/ 
winch    IS    sari    to   ma.c  -  d,,.  i.,.>t   ufvler-water  ccmen*.""      Ii   is  respecifully 
subM-ci  to  your  con.side.Mtion,  whetherit  would   not   be  weli  to  publish  it 
lor  genera!  information,  in  vo;if  n-xt  report.  ' 

1  am  sir,  respectfully,  your  (.ibcxiiei.t  servant, 

DAN.   WEBSTER. 

Extract  from  a  cnmmunira'ioH  vn^er  dcte  of  Oct.  9,  IS.";0,  rec^ired  nt  th-  De- 
l>ortmentofSt,itejyo.,  II.  L.  Maxvvkll,  Consul  of  thr    i'niWd   .sV,,a^,  at 

There  is  a  cement  now  cotuiug  into  ^-iiorai  u--  here,  whi>  h.  it"  ^oi  ai-eidr 
known  in  the  I  nited    States,  i.  worth  b.ina-  tried.      it  ,>  cr,  i.-d    -  San  Tormo 
earth,     and   h;is   been  toun.i  tc  [„•  :}„■  best  u?xder-ii-if,r   cemc-.t    cvrr   used   in 
tJirsepart.s       it    is    mostly   ,V>ed    m   the   building  of  pi,,.,  ,nol.-s,    do,-ks,  &c 
Ihe  i.laud,  where  it  is  foun<l,  and  from   whence  it  takes  it.s  name,  is  situated 
in    tu|^   (,recian  Archipelar^o,   latitude  .%°  23',  ami   lon-^itude  25'^'  '^6'       Thf 
name  -r.  en  to  it  by  the  Tu-  ks,  a.-.pr.ars  to  be  -  Kai  .cni,"''  .r.  -  the  burnt  Isle  " 
and  ,t  Ks  generally  cons,d.T,.d  t  .  be  the  remains  of  a  VM!r;.ur>  not   yet  en^i'-eW 
oxuaus-fed.      The  earth  is   excednigh  dry  and   aj.pears  to  consist' of  siiieat. 
of   n-r^n  and  ahim.na,  with    a    large   luoportiou  of  a  l^d.t,  ,,orous   and    fibrous 
.sal)st  ,u.-e  which  floats  upon  the  water,  and  is  supposed  to  be  -pumice  "      It 
has  ,H.en  very  extensivelv  use.i  in  Syria  and  in  Algiers,  in  the  buildin- of  for- 
<.fi«.u:on.,  ic,     where  It  has  1.  en  founrl  to  answer  admi::d)!v.  ;ind  afso  here 
.1   I  rn-suu  and  at  \  enice  and  Eiuiae,  will,  equal  success.      T'hrse  works  have 
been  che-I.y  under  water  in  the  s^a,  in  which   the   cemen!   sets  very  hard  in  a 
comp.  ■.;,...>  short  tmie.      TnaK   however  have  been  im  de  rhovevmter,  and 
expo  ..  ,ijo  the  action  of  the  a,r,  which  are  said  also  to^ive  answered  very 
^Tei..      i-'K  use,  the  followinir  composition  ha.s  been  prescribid  for  works  under 
tt,.j/.r,  vi.  :   7  parts   San    Torino  enrth-2  parts  lime,  and  7  to  9  parts  stone 
rabo.sh  ;   and  for  woiks  above  water,  ti  parts   San  Torino-2  parts  lime,  an< 
6  .o   .   p  .r,.s  s  .ne   rubbish.      The  r.bbisb   stone  sliouid   rou^ist  of  pieces  no 


l(X) 


m!i,  diif)   as   roMidi 


..      ^  ,       ....  .     '^'"'   '■■•'^'u!^'- as  pos:.ible,  thus   binding  better  with 

;■':";      I     ,    Tn  T":v-    '^    ^'^^^y  ^^'^'^<  ='  poriK.n  of  sand  maybe 

2  ;>;  -i' n  ^.     1     ""]       ■      :''  .    "^"'^  T^'^  "•  P'-'^P^^'i^'^^  '^f  I  P.^'-'s  San  Torino, 
2  or  .3  p.ur.-,  .and,  ..p.,,,    !„,„  ,.ud  fJ  part^  stone   rubl>i.h.      This  is  said  to 

).    J  :..  as  cjond  as  to.-  tirs-    menMoned  composition,  tl.o^^h   re,n,iring  lon-er 

t'^'"'  •  '  '^."•'-■"-      ^'»r  .tMU  tl,e  S;,n  Torino  earth,  sand  a,;,i   Inn,-  must   be  well 

n.'X..d  a.ud  made  will,  the  nece-.arv  quantities  of  water  .nir.  a  very  conMste-,' 

mo--  u,  iM.a  l.caord  toi^Hher  and    plac.w!  undrr  rooHn-  lor  two  or'three  davs 

In  d.e  m.,,:.t,mc  the  foundat,  ,n  sbouir!  be  m^de  with  h.ose  stones  thrown  into 

the  s.^  ;,t  the  .spot  required,  and  the  ,  .r  .>on  or  form  sunk  ^n  thii.      Into  th.s 

ca.ss.m  a.e  to  be  thrown  alternate  laytKs  of  the  mortar  and  stones      To  every 

tXr's'rdVe    '"'''^''"  ^^''  '''""   '^"'""^•^  '''"  '^''"^  '"''^'''^''  '''"'^  "^'^   ^"  ^'^   ^*»"^' 

Thr   pr.re  of  this  earth  at  'J.e  ^ua.-ry  i,,   .said   to    be  from  S  V>  10  carantani 
p<'r  s  .:r.   ..e.ieto,  equal   t.  .bout  from  G  to  8  cents   per  cwt.      If  desircri  by 
Oovernnua',  I  will  orJer  a  barrel  for  triahfrom  her-  ^ 
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VIII. 


P'A  P  E  R  S     AND     ABSTRACTS 


RELATING    TO 


E  A  R  L  Y  ;  A  M  E  m  C  A  N    INVENTIONS,    ^ 

FROM    THE    .VRCinVES    OF     STATES. 


The  following  interesting  facts  have  been  brought  to  light  b\  (he  papers 
under  thi^s  head  in  the  la.st  report.  Some  of  them  cannot  fail  to  surpri>e  iji- 
ventors  of  the'jixesent  day. 

Slet'l  Making  :    in  1728,  in  (\>nn«'CUfut. 

Attempt  at  iin:reas:i:g  sp<a\!  of  vessels  in  1C93,  in  New  Y'<  :k.  fTbe  de- 
vice not  de.^^cribed.]  | 

'J'ldo  MiiLs  :  '-cf  su«h  a  riature  as  L.itL  not  jett  been  used."  New  YurL  ; 
by  the  saiiK.*  inventor  as  the  above. 

Heating  the  >  !pply  v.Mter  of  .-team  boilers,  by  piissing  the  i'et.!  pipe  ihioui-h 
the  furnace — by  Fitch,  in  178.'). 

Pi[)e  BoiliTs  :  proJ)o^t.d  by  Henry  Voiglit,  (jf  Philadelphia,  in  i7'SS,  rmd 
adopted  by  Filch. 

Ftaising  water  by  sterirnav  ting  on  two  pistons — by  Rumsey. 

'i'ubular  Boiler> — b}'^uin5ey. 

Propelling  Vessels  by  reaction  of  a  stream  of  water — .  y  Ramsey. 

Jmprovci  lent  on  Savery — by  Pcurasey,  , 

Reacting  Water  Mill — by  Rumseyi  ' 

Cylindric  Sii.»v  Mill — by  Ptumsey.  et.  seq. 

Card  Making  Machine — by  Oliver  Kvans. 

Improvements  in  Millini: — by  Oliver  Kvimj:. 

Steam  ('arria^^^  or  Locomotive — by  Oliver  Fvans. 

Carding  and  Spinning  Machines — by  Robe;:  Femmon,  In  1786,  (in  Ma.'-y' 
land.) 

Printing  Pre<s — by  Cenjamin  Dearie  :n,  New  Hampshire;  17t7. 

Balances,  or  Scales — by  Benjamin  Ilea; born. 

Hand  P'ire  KiiLrine — by  Beiijamin  DitailM  .  i;. 

Improvements  on  Chimneys,  j  • 


patents  pram-  !  \\\  1717. 


Preparing  Irulifin  Corn,        \ 

Struw  and  Ciiif)  Kats,         \ 

In  the  h.ope  oi'  ebeiting  fiii'her  iri*'Mrmatin;i.  riv^y.rrs  w»:'' 
State  Departments  of  such  States  as  had  im;    .;<   ■:i  ii»  ird  fiuni 
replies  havt.'  been  re.»  ;\ec!.      For  tlie  cf>p.'    :-  .:.,  I  i  La;  .Mter' >:<■ 
the  State  p.  i]^'',  ^  of  Co.'ii.ec'.ica:,  Uie  oEic:  ^-  ...uvl'*;.  ':  tc  JiC  u. 


:ev>-ec;  t(   the 

{\.f  t'»  'liow-n  ,•; 

e:  t  'i^ivvi.  ;n 
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Bell  Founding, 

Polishing  Crystals, 

Tjpe  Founding, 

Pin  Making, 

Clock,  (winding  up  itself,) 

Steam, 

DriU  Plough, 

Potterv, 

Glass; 

Pitch, 

Salt, 

Paper. 

i27 


Torpedo,  ■ 

Water  Mills, 

Perpetual  Motion, 

Cloth  Making, 

Stocking  Weaving, 

Flax  and  Woollen  Manufacture, 

Silk  Raising, 

Linseed  Oil, 

Sugar  Refining, 

Snuff, 

Cloth  Dyeing,  kc. 
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NEW    JERSEY. 
I 


State  of  New  Jersey, 

Department  of   State,       ) 
Trenton,  December  24,  1850.  ) 

Hon.  ThomaA-  Ewbank,  O-'ommissioner  of  the  Patent  Office  : 

Sir: — Your  Circular  of  the  6th  inst.,  directed  to  His  Excellency  the  Gor- 
emor  of  this  State,  has  been  referred  to  this  Department,  and  at  liis  request, 
diligent  search  hasi  been  made  among  the  records,  but  no  evidence  has  been 
discovered  that  Patents  have  ever  been  granted  cither  by  the  Provincial,  Colo- 
nial, or  State  governments  of  New  Jersey. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

.     THOS.  S.  ALLISON, 

Secretary  of  Stale. 


» 
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'   MASSACHUSETTS. 


Commonwealth   of  Massachusetts  ) 

^  Secretary  a  Office,  Boston,  December  17M,  I860. 

are  fo'unTtrSTofirde^^^^^^         memorandum  of  such  n^atter^  as 

We  find  no  documents  of  whiciC^.n    ''5''"""^  ^^^^"^^  °^  VnrWeg,,. 

gladly  do,  .f  in  our  power    thou  MVe  find"  an  JT"  ""'''''  ^^''\  "^  ^^^^ 

we  will  transmit  to  you  at  once  an>thing  ntore  on  the  subject, 

I  \ery  respectfully,  your  ob»t  serv't, 

Hon.  Thos.  Ewbank.  ^^'    ^-  CALHOUN. 

1652.— John  Clark  allowed  bv  General  Conrt    in      c      u 
*Tery  family  who  should  use  his  in!^?     r      '     ^'^  ^^^  ^^'"^^  -V^^'-'S  Troia 
houses  at   little  005^   After  ti^w    for^?,       ^^''/f"^?  ^^^d  and  wannmg: 
-  privilege  during  his  life  '  "^"^  P^"^^>  ^'  ^^«  g'^ted  the  samf 

.  of-tlf^^lJrgi^^  lo taTe^ST  f''  "^^^'^^^  ^  -*^ 

•  manner  differSit  from  his-prorided  he  ,r^l^        ^^'i '""  ^■"'"^  ^^^^^P^  ia 
•       1656.-John  Winthron   son  «f  k!  n  ^     "  '^'''^  ^^^^"^  *  )«*«^ 

-making  salt  for  twenty  4'a^l  M       Governor,  granted  the  sole  privilege  of 

1671  .-Richard  W&  Tu^Zr^^u'l'  ^"  *^i^  P^rticular'^inetho^d 

special  privileges  from  th'ieSe  ?1  Z  '"'  '"r^  ^"'^P"°'^'  ^^^^  ^^'^ 
Pontine,  &c.  j-  legislature  for  the  manufacture  of  uir,  pitch,  tur- 

^'^VXr^^^^^^  to  have  as  a 

should  makv  Tgood  hats^4'd  sfll  tf''        "u  ^^^^''^^ed  to  them  when  they 
,.   n22.-Thel£cg.lat    ;  of^er   bv  ""aS  '•"  "^"^  '"^"'^^  "^^- 

cloth  n.a7e?n  tl^e^^X  ^^I^t^^^^^^^         --r.  1^^- -^rth  of  linen  and  cotton 
the  public  burdens.         ^  '''^  '"P^"^^^^  '«  ^he  same  year,  because  of 

raised  in"~tL'^P^oT^^^^^^^^^  -d  manufacture  of  hemp, 

-t.le  at  4id.  a  pound,^d.^oTei:HP;oUd  TpSriT  ''^''  ^""'"^  ^- 


\ 


A» 
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DELAWARE. 
I 


-;  •  MiLFORD,  Dkjlaware,  December  12th,  1850. 

Sia: — Yours  of  the  seventh  instant  came  to  hand  to-day,  to  which  I  hasten 
to  reply,  that  I  have  directed  a  search  to  be  made  in  the  public  archives  of  the 
fitate  for  the  information  desired.       •      j 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  youl"  ob't  sex't, 

,  WILLIAM  THARP. 

Hon.  Tho8.  Ewbank,  | 

Commissioner  of  United  States  Patent  OMct. 

I  •      i 


Secretary's  Office,  Dover,  January  3rd,  1851. 

Sir: — His  Excellency,  the  Governor,  directs  me  to  say  in  reply  to  your 
circular  of  the  7th  December,.^that  there  are  no  records  or  documents  in  the 
State  Department  of  this  State  relating  to  the  subject  of  patents,  or  which 
-would  furnish  any  information  of  the  kind  desired  by  you — nor  can  he  obtain 
such  information  by  inquiry.  It  is  not  known  that  any  patents  were  grajited 
under  the  Colonial  Government  of  the  State.  The  evidences  of  such  grants, 
if  any  there  were,  would  more  Hkely  be  found  at  Harrisburg.  No  patents 
are  Imown  to  have  been  granted  by  the  State  Government,  prior  to  the  con- 
federation of  the  States.  <- 

I  have  the  bono*  to  be,  with  great  respect, 

Your  ob't  serv't, 
D. 


Hon.  Tuos.  Ewbank, 

Communoner  of  Patents ^ 

Washington. 


M.  BATES. 
Seoretary  of  State* 


<t 


w 

il 
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CONNECTICUT. 

« 

EXTRACTS  FROM  COLONIAL  AND  STATE  PAPERS  IN  THE 
OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE,  HARTFORD. 


Early  Acts  of  tlie  Colony  to  Encourage  Discoveries  and  Inventions. 
At  a  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  at  Hartford,  March   10th,  1663  [4  ]• 
"1  he  court  lor  the  encouragement  of  any  person  that  will  lay  out  himself 
for  the  discovery-  of  any  mines  and  minerals,  &c.,  do  order  that  whosoever 
shall  make  such  discoveries,  and  purchase  it  for  the  country,  he  shall  be  hon- 
oraby  rewaul.d  out  of  what  he  doih  discover,  a.s  afore: aid.   (Colony  Records 

In  the  printed  statutes  of  1672,  the  laws  state  :_For  the  encouragement 

I  M      ''?  r''      ^""^  """*  themselves  upon  the  discovery  of  mines  or  mmerali 
ror  the  public  good  : —  • 

It  is  ordpicd,  by  authority  of  this  court,  that  whosoever  shall  expend  their 
time  or  .Mat.  upon  such  discoveries,  and  purcb  ise  them  for  the  country,  he 
shall  be  honorably  rewarded  out  of  what  he  d^th  discover,  for  the  saine. 
(p.  O'Z.) 

It  is  ordered  that  there  shall  be  no  monopolies  granted  or  allowed  amon-*t 
«5,  but  of  such  new  mventions  as  shall  be  judged  profitable   to   the  country 
and  for  such  lime  as  the  general  court  shall  judge  meet.      (p.  52  ) 

And  to  the  above  was  subsequently  added, 

"^n  Act  for  Encouraging  Adventurers  in  Di^coi>ering  Oommodities.'' 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  set  themselves  ou 
work  to  di^cover  any  commodities  that  may  be  of  use  for  the  country,  for  the 
banging  ,n  a  supply  of  goods  from  foreign  part^,  that  is  not  as  yet  of  use 
jmong  us  ;  he  that  discovers  it,  shall  v,ve  d!ue  encouragement  ™ted  a 
tim,  and  the  adventurers  therein.     (Statutes  of  1715,  p.  5  )  ^ 

IRON. 

R  J^^in  ^f'"'^''-  I'^P^^'  ^^if»^  to  ^  presented  to  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Bn  am,  being  preserved  on  fife,  would  indicate  that  it  originated  in  this  colony 
.    "  Reasons  ag^msta  general  prohibition  of  the  iron  manufacture  in  hi^Mal 

f  ^'/^^.^-"^.o^-'^rjn^  the  Importation  of  JV^aval  Stores  from  A^a.- 
hoLs   Jm         T       *'^v.'"  ""  "  «^"^t  sense,  all  iron  work  for  building  ships, 
wdTCV   'l  1  f    K ''' V'**'*  ""^^^^«^^f"r  instruments  to  till  the  Lund 
wdl  be  forbul  to  be  made  there;   wLer.oy  it  will  become  imprncticable  to  live 
m  Oie  pl..nt  uions   because  this  sort  of  iron  manufacture  muit  be  made  on  tfie 
spot    tli.it  n  r.,r,v  be  framed  and  filled  to  Ihr  size  of  the  work 

11.      lo  ?'  rbui   his  Majesty's  subjects    the   making  any  .sort  of  iron  waret 
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-when  its  for  their  own  nQ.cessary  use,  and  not  for  exportation,  seems  to  bear 
hard  on  the  common  rights  and  hberties  of  mankind  ;  especially  when  the  ore 
Is -what  their  own  soil  yields,  and  what  is  found  but  in  >mall  quantities,,  com- 
paratively, in  the  mother  kingdom. 

in.  If  such  a  prohibition  be  thought  ju«t,  t,o  prevent  the  j)lantations  from 
interfermgwilh  the  iron  workers  in  this  kingdom,  all  other  tradesmen  may 
expect,  m  their  turns,  to  be  forbid  working  at  their  respective  callings  ;  tor 
by  the  same  reason,  the  people  may  be  forbid  making  cheese  or  cider,  for 
fear  of  prejudicing  the  masufactures  in  Cheihire  and  Herefordshire. 

ly.  It  is  humbly  conceived,  there  is  no  occasion  for  this  clause.  All  la- 
bor IS  so  excessively  dear  in  the  plantations,  that  no  manufacture  of  the  lesser 
iron  wares  can  vend,  or  ever  does  there,  but  when  it  happens  by  accident 
that  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  the  same  commodity  made  in  Great  Britain. 

V.  The  encouragement  given  by  tlie  bill  for  the  importation  of  bar  iron 
from  the  plantations,  by  taking  off  the  duty,  which  is  two  pounds  per  ton,  is 
not  sofficient  to  bring  it  in  ;  of  which  there  needs  no  other  proof,  than  that  a 
ion  ot  iron  is  worth  sixty  pounds  in  jVeic  England,  their  money,  and  but 
twenty  pounds  here,  to  say  nothing  of  the  chargeable  freight  thence ;  so  that 
if  the  clause  pass,  the  iron  ore  in  the  plantations  will  be  of  use  neither  tiiere 
nor  here. 

VI.  It  seems  a  further  hardship,  that  the  subjects  abroad  should  be  per- 
mitteti  to  forge  th^ir  ore  into  bars,  but  not  to  run  or  cast  it  into  pots  and  other 
implements,  because  the  Sjame  fire,  and  even  the  same  heat,  will  suffice  for  both. 

It  IS  therefoi'e  humbly  prayed,  that  the  clause  prohibiting  any  kind  of  iron 
wares  to  be  made  in  the  plantations,  though  for  their  own  use,  and  not  for  ex- 
portation, be  left  out  of  the  bili.  (Industry  I.  98.) 

IRON  WORKS  m  LYME. 

To  the  Honorahle  General  ^issembly^  fyc.        I 

The  memorial  of  Samuel  Southworth,  of  Lyme,  in  the  county  of  New 
London,  humbly  sheweth  : —  i  I 

That  he  hath  lately,  at  great  cost  and  charge,  built  an  iron  work,  and  hath 
made  considerable  quantity  of  iron,  and  hath  also  built  a  refinery  to  refine  pig 
iron,  which  is  to  be  had  plentifully  at  Philadelphia,  which  iron  when  refined 
IS  as  good  lor  any  use  as  Swceds  or  Spanish  ;  which  if  the  same  could  be 
earned  on  to  good  purpose,  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  country  in  gen- 
eral, and  hinder  the  importation  of  great  quantities  of  iron.  And  your  me- 
inoriahst,  being  much  reduced  by  his  great  cost  in  building  said  works,  is 
wnable  to  carry  it  on  to  good  purpose,  and  ilve  same  will  unavoidably  sink  and 
come  to  nothing,  unless  your  honors  will,  in  |your  wonted  goodness  to  relieve 
Ihe  distressed,  relieve  youj  memorialist,  by  loaning  him  some  monev  out  of 
the  pubkc  treasury,  to  the  quantity  of  je200a  Which  your  memerialist  hum- 
bly prays  that  your  honors  would,  (loan)  and  that  upon  good  land  security  or 
bond  to  your  honors'  or  committee's  acceptance  ;  and  that  he  may  pay  in  in- 
terest and  principal  in  iron,  at  as  mach  less  than  the  market  price,  "as  your 
honors  judge  reasonable.  But  if  that  cannot,  by  your  honors,  be  complied 
with,  then  that  he  may  have  it  on  good  security  as  above,  on  moderate  inter- 
est, to  be  paid  in  some  convenient  time.  Ahd  your  memorialist,  as  in  duty 
^^ndySLc-  SAM'L  SOUTHWORTH. 


Lymk,  May  loth,  1741. 

No  legislative  action  on  said  petition. 


(Industry  I.  132.) 
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General  Assembly  appointed  a  "committee  to  make  a  proper  inquiry  for 

obtaining  an  account  of  the  quantity  of  iron  made  in  this  colony,  as  required 

in  a  letter  from  the  Lords  of  the  board  of  trade,  dated  June  9th,  1757,  to  the 

Governor  and  Company  of  this  colony,  and  make  report,  &c.,  to  this  present 

*    Assembly."  (Industry  1.  174.)  r      .        j  i 

•      IRON  WORKS  AT  DERBY.  ' 

To  the  Honorable,  Sfc. 

The  memorial  of  Ebonezer  Keny,  Joseph  Hull,  Jr.,  and  John  Wooster,  all 
of  Derby,  &c.,  and  Thomas  Pirkins,  of  Enfield,  &€.,  humbly  showeth  :— 

That  your  honors'  memorialists,  being  desirous  of  erecting  and  setting  ud- 
iron  works,  on  the  falls  of  Nangatuck  river,  in  said  Derby,  where  there  is  a 
'  Pr°?^[  and  convenient  place  therefor;  and  the  Indians  of  said  Derby,  where- 
of Johfl  Howdee  and  Joseph  Chuse  are  the  head  or  chief  men,  Fandl  own 
about  40  acres  of  land,  bounded  west  on  said  river,  south  on  said  falls,  and 
running  so  iar  north  as  the  head  of  said  falls,  which  will  impede  the  setting 
up  said  iron  works,  unless  liberty  can  be  obtained  for  purchasing  the  privilegS 
ot  a  highway  by  the  river  side,  &c.  01-5 

Whereupon  your  memorialists  humbly  pray,  &.c. 

19^''^''^  ^r^f  ^""iliJ;^'  EBENEZER  KENY. 

12th  day  of  May,  1760.  ^^  ^ 

Petition  granted  by  Assembly.     (Industry  I.  180.) 

IRON  WORKS  AT  CORNWALL. 

To  the  Honorable  General  Assembly  of  the  English  Colony  of  Connecticut, 
in  iNew  ILngland  m  America,  now  sitting,  &c.     Oct  1761 
The  memorial  of  John  Patterson,  Ephraim  Patterson,  and  Thomas  RusseU 
all  of  Cornwall,  in  the  county  of  Litchfield,  humbly  sheweth  •—  ^"^^^"» 

That  your  honors'  memorialists  are  owners  of  a  tract  of  land  lyin^  on  the 
1  '  '  I  P^^^a^^""^ck  nver,  and  adjoining  tract  thereto,  in  said  Corn- 
wall, m  v^^,ch  IS  a  proper  p  ace  for  building  a  furnace  for  runnincr  iron  o^e 
mto  pigs  fit  for  refinery,  and  are  owners  of  fand  stocked  with  woo3  for  coal 
and  have  a  good  sufficiency  of  ore  to  supply  said  furnace  ;  and  being  sensible 
of    he  great  advantage  It  wou  d  be  to  the  interest  of  people  of  thrcoTonv 

th  ,^r^.l  '''^  "^'^  \'^"  ''  '"  r^^^^  °^  ^^°^^'  ^'  ^o'^^^'hat  profit^b leTo 
the  undertakers  are  zealously  mclined  to  set  up  such  furnace,  but  have  no^ 
personal  interest  enough  at  present,  to  carr>- it  on  to  effect;  therefore  p?av 
ccTonv"£l",!^  ^"^r  ^  ''""r^  of  taking'out  of  the  publ.'  treasury  ^^ 
colony,  i:i200,  m  bills  of  credit  on  this  colony,  and  that  we  may  have  it  for 
he  term  of  four  jrears,  upon  our  giving  land  security  double  the  value  of  sani 
•  urn  or  bond.s  with  sufficient  securitj-,  payable  at  the  end  of  said  t"me^ 
the  lawlul  interest ;  said  security  to  be  according  to  the  judgmen  of  Tl 
coaan.uec  as  your  honors  shall  appoint;  said  moley  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
^;2;:''Z/ZrT'''-  ^°-  -^  getsuchVn.e_aJ_worl^:^^^^^ 

Dated  in  CornwaU,  this 
10th  duy  of  October,  176J. 


Assembly  continued  petition  to  May  next. 


JOHN  PATTERSON. 
EPH'M  PATTERSON. 
THOS.  RUSSELL. 

(Industrv-  I.  204.) 
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To  the  Honorable y  ifc. 

The  memorial  of  William  Tanner,  Benoni  Peck,  Elijah  Steel,  Heman  AIJ- 
ing,  aH  of  Cornwall,  &c.i  humbly  sheweth  : — 

I  That  your  memorialists  have  purchased  the  one-eighth  part  of  the  great 
ore  bed  in  Salisbury,  in  the  county  of  Litchfield  ;  and  that  your  memorialists 
have  in  Cornwall,  a  very  convenient  and  suitable  place,  on  the  Housatonuck 
rivtT,  to  set  up  a  furnace  for  the  making  of  iron  ;  which  place  is  abundantly 
furnished  with  wood  for  the  said  purpose  ;  and  it  is  about  nine  miles  distant 
from  said  ore  bed,  whereof  four  miles  is  good  water  carriage.  And  your 
memorialists  have  made  preparation  for  erecting  a  furnace  in  said  place,  for 
the  mi'cing  of  iron,  and  therein  expended  about  jEIOO  lawful  money  ;  and 
your  memorialists  beg  leave  to  inform  your  honors,  that  they  have  been  disap- 
pointed of  a  lar^e  sum  of  money,  of  which  they  were  assured  and  depended 
thereon,  at  their  entrance  upon  this  design  ;  which  disappointment  they  have 
been  unable  to  retrieve,  and  thereby  they  are  rendered  wholly  unable  to  pros- 
ecute said  design,  which  your  memorialists  really  believe  would  be  very  ben- 
eficial to  this  colony,  by  supplying  the  inhabitants  thereof  with  iron  made  in 
the  colony,  and  pr-^venting  the  exportation  of  moneys  therefor.  And  your 
memorialists  could  easily  carry  on  and  execute  said  design  with  =£1000  cash, 
which  they  have  been  uniil)le  to  procure,  unless  they  join  with  persons  out  of 
this  colony  ;  although  they  are  willing  to  give  interest  and  land  security  worth 
double  said  principal  sum  and   interest. 

Wherefore  your  honors'  memorialists  humbly  pray  your  honors  to  loan,  out 
of  the  public  treasury  of  this  colony,  to  your  rmmoria lists,  the  sum  of  J£1000 
td  enable  them  to  set  up  a  furnace  for  mriking  iron,  as  aforesaid,  on  their  se- 
curing principal  and  interest  as  aforesaid.  And  your  honors'  memorialists,  as 
in  duty  bound,  shall  ever  pray,  &.c. 

Dated  at  New.  Haven,  the 
Ijth  day  of  March,  A.  D.  17G2., 

(Industry  I.  205.) 

No  action  by  Assembly  on  petition. 

-     '  I 

.      IRON  WORKS  IN  LYME. 

The  papers  relate  to  a  controversy  about  tlie  use  of  water  wanted  for  a 
gristmill.     Extracts  follow  : 

'*  That  it  is  of  much  greater  consequence  to  the  public,  that  their  gristmill 
should  be  kept  going,  than  that  said  iron  works  should  :  yet  your  memorial- 
ists apprehend,  that*  if  said  water,  preserved  in  such  large  ponds,  was  pru- 
dently used,  said  iron  works  might  go,  without  hurting  the  gristmills,  many 
more  months  in  each  year,  than  they  have  ever  done  in  any  one  year  since  they 
were  erected ;  fof  that  they,  for  many  years  now  last  passed,  have  been  kept 
going  but  very  little  in  tlie  winter  season,  when  there  is  water,  &c.,  and  have 
been  kept  going  in  the  suniiaer,  or  dry  season  of  the  year,  when  there  is  not 
water,  kc. 

And  tiiey  petition  Gener;;!  Assembly  \o  regulate  the  matter. 

Petition  is  negatived.  j  (Industry  I.  202.) 


WILLIAM  TANNER. 
BENONI  PECK. 
ELIJAH  STEEL. 
HEMAN  ALLING. 


SLITTING  MILL  IN  S(  FFif':LD. 

Whereas,  Mr.    Ebenez'-r    Fi'.h    f.  i.>    reprtsmti-d  to    thi>    court,  that  divers 
gentlemen,  in  company  wi'h  hirastll',  .ue  wiliinLj  ar.d  de:-iroUi  to  ict  up  a  slit' 
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ting  mdl  upon  the  river  called  Stony  Brook,  within  the  bounds  of  Suffield  • 
in  the  county  of  Hampshi  .-,  or  elsewhere  in  the  county  of  Hartford,  within 
this  colony,  to  sht  and  draw  out  iron  rods  for  nails  and  other  artificers  in  iron» 
their  work  and  use;  and  since  the  charge  and  adventure  of  the  first  under- 
takqrs  ol  such  an  affair  must  be  considerable,  hath  therefore  prayed  this  court 
for  a  private  act  in  favor  of  him.^elf  and  company,  to  grant  tiie.n  the  sole  pri- 
vilege of  sucna  mdl  for  some  lime,  in  recompense  of  their  expenses  and 
adv-enture  ;  and  the  court,  consid(.;^^ing  the  grcd  advantage  such  a  mill  will  be 
to  this  government,  a.N  well  as  the  neighboring,  have  therefore  thought  ft  to 
encourage  the  same.  '  * 

Nov^,  therefore,  for  the  encouragement  of  said  Ebrnezer  Fitch,  and  such 
as  shall  jom  ^^•^th  him  in  the  said  undertaking :— Be  it  ennctcd,  &c.,  that  no 
other  person  or  persons  v\hatsoever,  shall  or  Ui;,y  erect  any  slitting  mill  or  slit- 
ting mills  in  any  pail  or  place  within  this,  his  Alajestv's  colony  of  Connecti- 
cut, upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  at  any  time  during  ihe  space  of  15  vears 
from  and  after  this  present  session  of  this  general  court,  upon  pain  and  pen- 
alty ot  XIO  ])er  month,  for  every  month  that  any  such  slitting  mill  shall  stand 
w-thin  this  colony,  within  the  time  aforesaid,  Xo  be  recovered,  &c. 

Provided,  that  the   said  Ebenezer   Fitch  and   corajianv  shall,  within  thi-ee 
years,  &c.,  erect  and  set  up  a  good  sufficient  slitting  mill,"  &r.  \ 

PassedGeneral  Assembly,. \fay  1716.  (Industry  L   101.) 

'Then  cUnmi-d  by  Massac luisttts. 

ENFIELD  IRON  WORKS. 
To  the  Honorable,  8fc.--Tfie  Pelifion,  Sfc. 

That  Joseph  Webb,  of  Wcthcrsfield,  in  his  life  time,  to  wit,  on  the   ig^h 
day  of  September,  A.  D.,  1759,  bargained  and  ..greed   with   Col.   Timothy 
Dwight,  of  Northampton,  &c.,  and   Ca,)tain  S.Mnuel  Dwight,  of  Enfield    to 
pHichase  of  them  one  fourth    part  of  their   Iron  Works,  at  said   Enfield  'to- 
gether With  one  fourth  part  of  the  land  in  said  Enfield,  granted  for  building 
said    iron    works,  and  one  fourth   part  of  the  dam,  implements,  &c     at  tie 
great  in.portunity  of  said  Timothy  and  Samuel,  and  upon  their  representa'   »n 
that  the  same  might  be  paid  lor,  and  they  would  take  their  pay  for  the  sarie 
m  bar  iron,  manufactured  in  said  works:  whereupon  the  said  Joseph  was  in- 
duced to  agree  and  did  agree  to  buy  the  fourth  p;.rt  of  said  works,  &c    at  the 
price  of  XlOO  money,  to  be  paid  in  bar  iron  of  that  value  at  said  works  &c 
(The  remainder  of  the  petition  rela^-^  solely  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  terms 
of  the  contract.     Mehetabel  Dean  was  the  widow  of  said  Webb.) 
Signed,  SILAS  DEAN, 

ur,,     ^,,,  „  MEHETABEL  DEAN. 

Vvetnersjield,  January  28,  A.  D.  1767. 

^  '  ('-.dustry  11.  129.)  '< 

^  SALISBURY  MINES  AND  IRON  WORKS.  !-' 

A  Court  of  Election  held  at  Hartford,  May  14,  1674.  , 

This  Court  grants  John  Bis.-ell  100  acres  of  land,"provided  he  take  it  up 
-where  it  may  not  prejudice  any  former  grant.       (Towns  and  Lands  VL  82  ) 
At  a  Gt..Lral  A...  .  '    -  i    '.:.:n  at  Hartford,  May  12,  1726. 
This  A^^sembly  do  appoint  the  surveyor  of  the  county  of  Hartford,  to  survey 
and  lay  out  the  raid  100  acres  of  land,  in  any  of  the'ungranted  lands  of  this 
Qolony,  according  to  said  grant.      (Towns  and  Lands  VL  82.) 


\ 
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To  the  Honorable  the  General  Assembly,  sitting  at  Hartford,  May  9,  1734. 

The  memorial  of  Jarecl^  Eliot,  of  Killingworth,  Elisha  Williams,  of  New 
Haven,  Martin  Kellogg,  of  Wcthersfield,  Robert  Walker,  Jun.,  of  Stratford, 
John  Ashley,  of  Westfield,  Philip  Levingston  of  Albany,  and  Ezekiel  Ash- 
ley of  Sheffield,  humbly  she  wot  h  : 

That  this  Honorable  Assembly  at  their  session  on  May  14th,  1674,  granted 
100  acres  of  land  to  John  Bissell,  late  of  Windsor,  deceased;  and  at  your 
session  on  May  12,  1726,  ordered  the  surveyor  of  the  county  of  Hartford,  to 
survey  and  lay  out  said  100  acres  in  any  of  the  ungranted  lands  of  this  Colo- 
ny. In  pursuance  whereof,  Jonathan  Bumham,  surveyor  of  lands  for  th^ 
ceunty  of  Hartford,  laid  out  said  lands,  as  followeth,  that  is  to  say : — To  be- 
gin at. a  stake  and  heap  of  stones  west  of  Ousatonock  river,  and  westerly  of  a 
large  pond  knoA^n  to  the  Indians  by  the  name  of  Wonoikopozo  pond,  said 
pond  lyeth  easterly  of  the  road  leading  from  Weatauge  to  Sackett's  farm,  and 
from  thence  measured  south  13°  SC  west,  120  rods,  to  a  sta^ke  and  heap  of 
stones;  then  measured  east  13^  SO'  south  to  a  stake  and  heap  of  stones,  33 
chains,  33  links  and  one  third  of  a  link,  to  a  large  black  oak  tree  marked,  and 
with  stones' about  it;  from  thence  measured  north  13°  30'  east,  30  chains,  to 
a  stake  and  heap  of  stones  ;  then  measured  west  13°  30'  north,  33  chains  33 
links  and  one  third  of  a  link,  to  the  place  where  it  begins;  and  marked  trees 
in  the  line  between  each  monument : — Which  said  100  acres  of  land  laid  out 
as  aforesaid,  is  now  by  mean  conveyances  become  the  estate  of  your  memo- 
rialisb,  and  there  beingjound  in  said  lands,  a  bed  of  iron  ore,  we  have  ad- 
vanced considerable  sumAto  set  up  iroh  works  for  the  improvement  of  it: 
Whereupon  your  meraoriaasis  humbly  pray  that  this  assembly,  would  allow  us 
to  take  out  a  patent  under  .the  seal  of  the  corporation,  for  the  confirmation  of 
our  titl^to  said  land;  and'^your  memorialists  as  in  duty  bound,  &c.  (Towns 
and  Lands  VI.  83.)  (  JARED  ELIOT,  et.  d. 

Upon  the  memorial  &c.,  *  *  Wonokopoiko  pond,  which  said  100 
acres  of  land  was  surveyed  and  laid  out  by  Jonathan  Bumham,  &c.,  unto 
John  Pell  and  Ezekiel  Ashley,  as  is  set  fofth^  the  survey  of  said  Jonathan 
Bumham,  dated  Oct.  27th  A.  D.,  1731  :  ^ 

It  is  Resolved,  That  the  memorialists  have  a  patent  as  prayed  for,  provided 
they  shew  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Governor  and  Secretary,  that  the  right  to 
the  remainder  of  the  100  acres  of  land,  (which  is  not  yet  made  out)  is  weH 
vested  in  said  Philip  Levingston,  by  lawful  conveyance,  before  the  said  patent 
be  executed.     May  1734.     (Towns. and  Lands  VI.  83.) 


)> 
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To  tfu  Honorable^  ^c.  May  1784. 

The  memorial  of  Samuel  Forbes,  Henry  Levingston  and  Nathan  Hall,  in 
behalf  of  themselves  and  the  rest  of  the  proprietors  of  the  iron  ore  bed  in 
Salisbury,  &c.,  humbly  sheweth  :  I 

That  your  memorialists,  being  owners  of  said  ore  bed,  with  the  right  only 
of  digging  and  raising  the  same,  have  found,  by  long  experience,  that  valu- 
able body  of  minerals  is  constantly  wasting,  by  the  irregular  method  of  rais- 
ing the  same,  in  that  the  canals  or  water  courses  (are  stopped)  which  increase 
the  quantity  of  ore,  and  care  Is  not  taken  to  keep  them  open,  after  the  mines 
have  exhausted  a  vein  of  the  bed  of  ore.  or  from  some  other  cause  which 
your  memorialists  are  convinced  is  occasioned  by  the  irregular  conduct  of  the 
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mmers   who  are  not  under  the  possible  control  or  direction  of  the  proprietor: 
as  ea.h  one  digs  and  raises  tor  himself,  and  strangers  are  constantly  tmspalT: 
ng  with  impunity  whereby  great  injustice  ,s  done,  not  onlv  to  your  memo- 
naljsts  in  general,  but  to  individual  proprietors,  who  cannot  den^e  the  a v"  Is 
of  their  proportions  of  ore  raised  from  said  bed,  and  t'le  public  are  in  danger 

tures  of  this  State.  And  your  memonalists  would  observe,  that  in  their  pre- 
sent situation,  a  recovery  at  law  for  any  trespasses  is  impracticable  beL^ 
tenants  in  common,  all  suits  for  trespass  must  be  brought  i^he  name  o^I 
fm^Z"  '"'  1"'""  "^^-^^  ;;^"^'^  proprietorship  is^divided  amon«^t  nea, 
tr^.  r  T'  '""^  '"  c/^ntinually  changing,  whereby  suits  abate  beiore  any 
trial  or  judgment  can  be  had  thereon  ;  and  for  each  proprietor  to  commence 
a  suit  tor  his  share  or  moiety  of  the  ore  raised  by  any  of 'his  fellow "orHmon! 
ers,  IS  attended  with  more  expense  than  the  avails  are  worth.  Neither  can 
your  memonalists  adopt  any  efficacious  method  of  raising  the  ore,  to  preven" 

t\dZl7J^rr^'  '"^  ™'"^'  "^^"  inconveniences  an^d  losses  whic'h  una 
loidably  attend  their  present  tenancy,  which  your  memorialists  are  confident 
can  be  provided  against,  were  they  properly  incorporated,  with  power  to  ap- 
point an  agent  or  committee-  to  superintend  the  raising  of  the  ore  and  em- 
ploymg  miners  according  to  the  directions  of  the  majof  part  of Th;  proprS- 
tors,  at  an  annual  meeting,  with  power  of  suing  and  bein?  sued  bv  Siei^ 
ag^nt  or  committee,  and  also  the  power  of  makin|  and  car'^fng  nto  execu' 
tioh  necessary  by-laws  for  the  benefit  of  the  propnetors        ^    ^ 

VV  hereupon  your  memorialists  pray  your  Honors  to  take  their  case  into  vour 
wise  consideration,  and    grant  tbem  a  Charter  of  Incorporation,  thereby  en- 
abhng  the  proprietory  of  the  iron  ore  bed  in  sa.d  Salisbury,  to  Se  L 
■  e^nb!  ?K     °'"''  ^^  ^VVo^^^n^  an  agent  or  committee  to 'superimend  ^ 
I  S    '    I      ''™!i  ^^^^'•^'"^  *«  ^^  directions  of  the  proprietoi4,  at  their  ^n 
[nual  meeung,  and   a  power  of  making  necessary  by-laws,  and  of  suing  id 
being  sued,  by  their  agent  or  committee.     And  vour  memorialists,  Tc  ^ 

SAMUEL  FORBES, 
HENRY  LIVINGSTON, 
n  ♦    1    .  c  ,•  u  ,  NATHAN  HALE. 

Dated  at  Sahsbury,  the  26th  day  of  April  1784.       (Industry  II   184  ) 
Act  of  Incorporation  granted,  (186.)  ^  wy  m.  lo^.j 

]?^r^''T  ^"V"'''"  P^'l'^^f;.'  ^^y  13'  1736.  petitioners  of  Salisbury'  say  r 

|(Towns  and  Lands  V1l"2320    ^"^  ""  ""'''  '"'  '""  '^"'^'  °'  "''  ""* 
To  the  Honorable  General  Assembly,  &c 

mono,- ;  and  that  for  sundry  years  la.^  past,  th«y  have  vigo^sly  farr  e7  on 
tie  business  of  makmg  pig  iron,  &c.,  to  the  «o-  greaf  advantna  „f  *" 

fo^^TinAiTci"  "',l''^'^r°   Pri"te  b«.nen.,^anyhave  suppli?:i  Lty    ' 
prges  m  this  colony  with  pig  iron  to  be  made  into  bars,  and  have   over  and 

LL^^hfn  fr  •.      "r    ^'""  '"""'"'Ji"^  have  also  erorted  a  inod   new 
Iforge  ^^ithin  15  mdes  of  the  town  of  Hartford,  [ut  Simsb.nj  for  <£'■  makinc; 
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of  bar  lion  out  of  pigs.  And  your  memorialists  would  further  obserre  to 
your  Honors,  that  while  they  are  pursuing  that  business  with  satisfaction  to 
their  own  benefit,  they  also  find  bj  constant  experience  that  it  is  of  vast  pub- 
lic advantage  to  the  colony,  as  every  bar  of  iron  produced  thereby  is  a  saving 
ol  so  much  cash  to  the  government,  and  keep  tbat  fash  iniong  ourselves  which 
used  to  be  sent  Abroad,  for  the  purchase  of  iron,  which  is  an  article  that  Uie 
colony  cannot  subsist  without,  and  which  costs  them  annually  about  .£20,000, 
a  very  large  sum  to  be  sent  yearly  out  of  the  colony,  which  your  memorialists 
suppose  they  have  already  put  a  great  stop  to,  by  means  of  said  furnace,  and 
suppose  tht^raselves  fully  al^le  to  supply  tlie  colony  entirely  with  pig  iron, 
■which  is  easily  wrought  into  bars  fit  ff)r  use  by  their  own  as  well  as  the  va- 
rious other  foi...  '  in  this  colony.  »Tis  not  unusual  that  matters  of  such  pub- 
lic benefit  and  •■•.iit>- should  meet  with  obstruction  from  those  who  find  their 
.  advantage  in  kt.  ^-ing  the  colony  dependent  on  forci^^n  markets  for  their  sup- 
ply of  such  a  vi.lur.ble  arlicle.  We.  )our  meraoriJists,  have  met  with  and 
experienced  very  great  hindrances,  troubles  and  difiicuilies  from  persons  of 
that  character,  m  my  times  to  very  great  fo-s,  though  v^e  have  con.stantly  kept 
our  works  in  onFer  and  under  4niprovemL-nt,  at  a  vast  e\j)ense,  being  oljliged 
constantly  to  retain  in  our  service  for  canying  on  the  business,  about  00  hands, 
who  are  all  employed  in  the  different  branches  of  the  business,  and  we  now 
have  iks  large  a  stock  on  hand  to  be  wrought  up  into  iron,  as  we  ever  had 
since  we  owned  those  works,  but  find  ourselves  not  able  to  make  those  works 
so  extensively  useful  to  the  public  as  well  as  beneficial  to  ourselves  as  we 
might  do,  could  we  command  somewhat  more  of  the  ready  cash  in  this  sea- 
son of  the  great  scarcity  of  money.  And  knowing  your  Honors'  strict  atten- 
tion to  whatever  is  for  the  public  benefit  of  the  colony  ;  we  your  Honors'  me- 
morialists do  tliereupon  humbly  pray  this  Honorable  Assembly  to  take  the  mat- 
ters aforesaid  into  your  serious  consideration,  and  tliat  your  honors  would  be 
pleased  to  order  and  enact  that  your  memorialists  may  and  shall  have  the 
sum  of  ;L1,200  on  loan,  out  of  the  public  treasur)  of  the  colony,  on  interest, 
to  be  repaid  again  into  tlie  treasury,  at  Wvj  oad  of  2  years,  on  "your  raemori- 

•  alists  procuring  and  giving  good  and  sufficient  sfcuritv,  that  shall  be  approved 
of  for  the  rppr.yment  diereof,  in  order  that  we  may  the  mere  advantageously 
carry  on  Sh;  i  works:  and  we,  as  in  duty  Ljunii,  shall  evir  pray. 

,      GKORGK  CALDWELL, 
I      CHARLLS  CALDWELL. 

'      Dated  in  Hartford,  this  7th  day  of  Oct.  A.  D.  1767.    (Industry  H.  L32.) 
Loan  is  so  made,  and  committee  is  ap|X)inted  to  execute  the  bonds.  (13L) 

To  the  Honorable  Oneral  A.^sc-mbly.  kc. 

And  now  your  memorialists  beg  leave  to  represent  to  thi.s  Honorable  As- 
sembly, that  they  conceive^  themselves  obiigpil,  out  of  gratitude  to  your  hon- 
ors, and  loyalty  awl  friendship  to  the  true  interests  .and  weal  of  this  colony, 
to  inform,  that,  notwith.standing  the  moneys  graciously  granted  to  your  memo- 
rialists &foiesi..,d,  and  rcc«:i\e(l  by  tliem  umier  the  dis^idvantages  it  was,  they 
find  theycai.,..  ,  bokl  and  carry  on  siud  fuinace  to  advantage  to  the  public  or 
them*elvfs  ;— :\,.  ...lat  some  vcars  po-sl  your  memoriaiisl.s  were  necessitated  to 
hire  i;i,5<XJ  of  lavfil  money  in  New  York  governi:ien\  for  which  one  Mr. 
John   Ruben   was  t'OiuUman,  to  whuin   )our    hamuririlisLs    were  oblig'-d  to 

.    mortgage  said  furnace  and  bed  of  ore,  iU-.     And  tliiU  >^:d  Ruti.en  is  s^jed  and 
^     has  judgment  against  Mm  ior  s:.id   n.one>  by  tutaii.^  of,  and  at  the  instigation 

-  of  iLost  who  are  seeking  vv  cngrois  i^i^d  work^  aiid  ore  into  theix  own  hands, 


•I 
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out  of  this  colony,  whereby  said  Rutsen  must  and  will  (notwithstanding  the 
utmost  endeavors  of  your  memorialists  and  the  helps  aheady  afforded  them) 
recover  said  furnace,  and  your  memorialists'  whole  interest  in  said  ore  from 
your  memorialists,  for  the  sum  aforesaid  with  the  addition  of  about  two  years 
interest,  not  half  the  sum  it  cost  yovr  memorialists,  whereby  the  whole  inter- 
est of  said  ore  bed  and  furnace  will  go  from  your  memorialists,  and  fall  into 
the  hands  of  people  hving  in  the  province  of  New  York— whereby  this  colony 
will  be  deprived  of  the  only  means  of  supplying  and  carrjing  on  the  iron 
manufactory  within  themselves,  which  is  of  the  greatest  necessity  and  impor- 
tance in  almost  every  business  of  life.  [Petition  is  here  mutilated.]  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  appoint  a  [committee  to  look  into  the]  aflfair,  or  contrive 
some  other  wa)  whereby  said  [  ]  may  be  cleared  from   said  ore   and 

furnace  by  the  colony,  and  to  take  r  conveyance  of  said  ore  bed  and  furnace 
to  the  Governor  and  Company  of  this  colony,  in  security',  which  your  memo- 
rialists are  willing  to  give,  asking  only  that  they  may  have  the  use  and  im- 
provement of  said  furnace  and  ore  bed  lor  the  space  of  four  years ;  and  till 
then  allowed  them  to  redeem  said  furnace  and  ore  bed  from  said  Governor 
and  Company :  or  some  other  way  devise  means  effectually  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  so  great,  necessary  and  lasting  advantage  of  furnace  and  ore  bed  to 
the  colony,  which  your  memorialists  imagine  can  be  done  without  advancing 
any  money,  by  turns,  orders,  &c.     And  your  memorialists  &c. 

CHARLES  CALDWELL, 

^    ■  GEORGE  CALDWELL. 

Dated  at  Hartford,  May  16th,  A.  D.,  1768.  (Industry  II.  134.) 

Referred  to  a  committee. 

The  following  is  but  a  synopsis  of  papers : 

Richard  Smith  of  Boston,  in  the  spring  of  1768,  was  induced  to  supply 
Nathaniel  Porter  of  Lebanon,  with  goods  to  the  value  of  £862  for  stores  in 
Simsbury  and  Salisbury,  to  be  vended  to  workmen  in  the  iron  works,  and  m 
the  purchase  of  stock  for  the  same,  for  which  he  was  to  receive  pay  in  pig  and 
bar  iron  of  Charies  &  George  CaldweU.  In  the  fall,  said  Smith  came  into 
ConnecUcut,  to  see  it  it  would  be  prudent  for  him  to  furnish  said  Porter  more 
goods  on  the  same  account :  When  he  was  induced  by  the  false  represen- 
tations of  said  Caldwells,  to  become  a  partner  in  said  iron  works  in  Simsbury 
and  Salisbury,  (at  which  time  their  affair*  were  in  a  most  perplexed  situation, 
and  the  furnace  and  premises  were  mortgaged  to  John  Rutsey  of  Albany,)  for 
half  of  which  property  said  Smith  agreed  to  give  said  Caldwell,  jei,000  c«.sh 
to  clear  Rutsey's  mortgage,  and  jGlOO  to  be  furnished  in  goods.  But  on  a 
subsequent  visit  to  Connecticut,  Smith  was  surprised,  that  the  fee  of  said 
property  was  vested  in  the  Sheriff,  Ezekiel  Williams,  by  a  deed  of  CaldweU's 
of  anterior  dale  to  secure  a  debt  in  his  hands :  And  to  clear  the  same  and 
damas  of  sundry  other  creditors.  Smith  was  obliged  to  advs^ttce  jei,200  L 
M.  additional.  Finding  himself  thus  deceived  and  traduced,  he  offered 
Caldwells  a  release,  on  giving  him  security  for  what  he  had  advanced ;  a» 
thej»  wwe  unable  do  this,  he  contracted  to  purcha.s«  all  their  interest  in  the 
iron  works,  for  which  he  was  to  aHoVthero  je4,213  15s.  He  then,  December 
20th,  entered  into  partaership  with  George  CaldweU,  in  trade  and  the  manu- 
facture of  u-on  ;  said  George  to  take  the  oversight  and  management,  and  be 
at  one-third  of  the  expense-,  and  share  one-third  of  the  profits.  But  at  Ihe 
earnest  request  of  said  George,  on  February  19th,  1769,  Smith  •ontracted  to 
restore  the  whole  works  t©  him  on  hi«  cotcring  i»to  bond  to  pay  said  Saiith 
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carried  away  by  a  flood.)     As  ^i^^^i^^^ ,^J ^:^Z^:Z  eTy 


possible  milliner 

•       iim  a  committee  to-i,';i7,i;;;\raim.'V,L°uh^°'-;ha7i'i  "'  T°' '"  ^"' 
possession.     (Miscellaneous  11  f  2^)"        ^     ^'  ^'  ""^  *'*  I"'"'"' '» 

•  £7^»  ■rve:?i  s";t?e;^  .X'-ra  ;:.u,e?::iiH" 

agent  w„h  others,  forcibly  made  an  attack  on  said  George   in  Salisbu^lnt 
away  h,s. book,  and  pape^   put  a  stop  to  the  works  ;  ^.^d'on  tt  ItrSce  of 
sa,d  George  w,th  John  McAlpin,  on  the  premises  January  4    1770   S™i?K 
entered  a  complaint •a.ain...  them  for  disturbing  the' peace  \o^  Vn  wa™t 
«.d  Caldwe    was  thrown  into  prison,  and  on  Trial,  he  wa    found  Imv^d 

property,  and  allow  him  £imO  damKres   AnriJ  28    1770     7u       n 

III,  236  to  242.)  uuiu.i^es,  April  ^8,  i  <  /O.     (Miscellaneous 

M.^'^'J-m''  ^f'"'''"  I'  '^J''^^^'^'  ^"^  ^^'-^t  of  Smith's  is  referred  to  a  committee 

t  h'sn.'    '  ^^■^^'"  '''''•^"'  '™^  '^P'^'  '^''  "«  .settlement  can  Temad^ 
with  Smith,  but   by  assignin^r  to   him  the  debts.     And   tlie  Assembly  ^rd.r 

said  committee  to  proceed  and  ti„uh  a  settlement  .-ith  him^  tMisceiLeou. 
Richard  South  carried  on  the  iron  works,  under  the  a^enrv  of  P^l    t^cL 

^t"j  .^e'nd°".:\\';:ii?^  r "'  '"^  «-*'-"y  w^^Tiii.^ «:/ pr:tg 

^^A^  a  meeting  of  the  Governor  and  Council  of.Safety,  Tuesday,  9th  January, 

at  Suffe^^^^^^^  to  said  furnace,  and  to  the  iron  works  of  said  Smith, 

IncesoT^liiV^"      '^  or.  higher  up,  and  find  the  true  state  and  circum 

h*  r?n'  ?  *    r  ^^^"^  aforesaid,  consult  and  advise  ii  the  best  manner 

^o^V?r '^n^^ar^f  fhiT''^'^^    r"^^^"^  ^''^  setting  sLTo^ks 

pedLtJ^rrtT  :i  1-  **^  *"'  ^*^'  d'^^'-etion,  if  be  shall  find' it  ex- 
^k?renTrto?^rH  ''*'^''''^""'^"?  any  or  either  of  said  designs;  anU 
ma^e  report  of  his  douig,  and  opiiion  in  the  premises.     (Council  tf  S.fety 

»».    At  a  raeetinjjr,  &c.,  Jaauarf  !»th,  1776 

ih^ur^e"^^  SllLt"  '''^'  r^  ''^'  "^  ^^^  circumstances,  <kc.  of 
u.e  luriuice,  &^.  mt  Sali.b«y,  wid  the  ^orks  thw^bouts,  ColebiDok/ &c. 


\ 


Amona  other  thmgs,  that  a  lol  of  about  200  acres  of  land  hes  near  \ht  fur«acc 
widi  atou    150  acres  of  wood  upon  it,  and  may  be  bought  in  order  for  coal. 
and  yery  difficult  to  get  it  m  any  other  way.     (Council  pf  Safety  I,  65  ) 
Oovernor  and  Council  appoint  a  conmittee  to  purchase,  &c    ^65  ^ 
At  a  meeting,  &c.,  February  2,  1776.  '       •  v     •/  ^ 

Col.  Elderkin  is  hereby  appomted  a  committe-j  to  repair  forthynth  to  Salis- 
bury, and  giye  proper  orders  and  directions  for  procuring  every  necessary 
material  for  setting  forward  and  promoting  .aid  business,  a^nd  geLg  eTen^ 
thing  intoUe  best  readiness  to  carrj-  on  the  same.  (Council  of  Safely  1, 7^) 
Third  February  1.  .6,  &x.,  yoted  and  ordered,  that  the  committee  of  the. 
paytable  draw  on  the  treasurer  in  fayor  of  Col.  Elderkin,  for  the  sum  of  jCloO 
to  enable  hira  to  do  the  necessary  to  forward  the  works  to  be  done  at  the 
furnace  m  Salisbury,  whither  he  is  going  by  order  to  prepare  said  f«rnace  for 
the  casting  o(  cannon,  &c.  'Tis  done!  and  the  Uov'ernor  lent  him  the 
money,  and  his  order  is  endorsed.     (Council  of  Safety  I    7G  ) 

16th  February,  1776,  &j.  Voted,  that  Lemuel  Bryant  of  Middleborough, 
as  a  cnnnon  founder  at  Salisbury,  and  Dayid  Cawer,  Zebulon  White  and 
Dayid  Oldman    in  those  parts  as  moulders,  and  that  said  Bryant,  procure  four 

■  Tcttii  !:^i^s^:^  '^  ^^^ ''  ^'^  '^^^^^'  ^^'  ^'^  --^  'y  '^^  ^p^^'- 

^K^f  l^  a^'''^'  ^7r '  ^''-   ^^"'r/  ,-^'>''"^  ^"^  ^^^'^^"  ^'^^'te  were  present, 
rr    T*i^  ^^^Vf"^  ^^'i  "'•"■  ^V^l^leborough,  &c.  as  cannon  founder,  moulder 
&c.     The  first  demands  two  dollars,  and  the  other  one  and  one-third  dollars 
p^r  day,  and  to  be  supported.     And  having  gre:it  necessity  of  them,  and  they 
affirming  that  they  ha. e  had  and  are  offered  L  same  near  home;  it  is^  there- 
fore, and  on  that  ground,  agreed  to  allow  them  that  pay  and  support ;   but  it  is 
agreed  and  understood,  that  xf  said  Bryant  does  not'succeedVhe  is  to  hJe 
no  other  allowance  than  his  support.     An.1  they  are  desired  and  sent  forward 
to  Salisbury   for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  the  busmess  of  making  cannon,  &c. 
It  IS  voted,  tliat  Col.  Joshua  Porter  be  and  he  is  hereby  apl»ointed  d»ief 
provider  and  overseer  of  the  works  at  the  furnace  m  Sal'.buiV,  and  to  do 
whatever  shall  be  needful  and  proper  to  promote  the  public  sm'ice  at  that 
p^ace   ohserving  such  orders  as  shall  be  given  to  him  from  time  to  time,  by 
His  Honor    the   Governor,  and  this  CouncU  or  the   General    Assembly  of 
ttis  colony,  and   keep  proper  accounts  to  be  rendered  when  required.     And 
this  sent  m  a  letter  to  said  Porter,  by  said  workmen.      (Council  of  Safety  I,  96. ) 
Tv  t/ie  Honorable  Qenerql  Msembly^  ^'c  "  /  *'  ^-^      ;< 

in  MLrrT'h  °^  '^''^"'  ^-"''V  ^^  ^'^"^^"^^'  ^"  ^^""^Hv  sheweth.  That 
Salisbury,  for  the  purpose  of  castipg  cannon,  siiot,  &c.,  by  his  Honor  the 
Governor  and  his  Council;  that  .he  in^mediateiv  entered  upLi  the  busle  s 
went  to  procuring  coal  and  ore,  and  putting  in  repair  tlie  ftirnaee,  ^{ol 
a.at  end,  drew  out  of  ^he  colony  treasury  abott  .£550  L.  M.,  whkh  kXyls 
all  expended  ;  and  .your  .memgrialist  wants  about  jCSOO  more,  to  enable  him 
to  carry  on  said  business  wi^h  vigor  ancj  to  the  best  advantage  whiTh^  wiH 
iieceive  to  be  accouptable.  for.   .  Whereupon,  &c.  .'"«*ge,  wmcn  De  wilt 

•  May  14th,  A.  D..  1776.     (Revolutionary  war  Vn,"^^f /^"^  PORTfiR.       ? 

Allowed  .i:800.  on  giving  his  receipt. 
hundT:!f^'^  is  appomtejJ  to  take  into  co^isideraUon  th^  matter  relative  to  the 
^t^?in^  Salisbury,  and  to  consider  what  is  best  to   be  done  relative  to  Te 
-wptmumg  and  carrymg  on  the  same  ;  and  ako  to  take  iato  coni^idmtiol 
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Mr.  Paine's  letter  respecting  the  same,  and  repo.-t  make,  Oct.  1776.     fRero- 
lutionary  warVir,  376.) 

We,  your  honors'  committee,  &c. 

HaTing  considered  the   great  utility  and  public  benefit,  which  has  already 
accnied  by  the  foundry  of  caunon  at  said  Salisbury  furnace,  in  the  summer 
past,  and  the  great  adruntapre   which  may  hereafter  arise  by  pursuing  th^* 
same,  notwithstanding  we  are   apppehensiv^,  that  the  tost  may  increase  in 
procuring  coal  ;  yet,  we  are  of  opinion  that  every  effort  and  exertion  ought 
to  be  used  to  continue  the  present  blast  as  far  into  winter  as  is  possible   con- 
sidering the  season,  and  that  e\ery  preparation  ought  to  be  made  this  winter 
of  provisions  and  all  proper  materials,  for  carrying  on  the  foundry  of  cannon 
for  the  next  season  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Governor  and  his  com- 
mittee of  safety,  as  has  heretofore  been.     And  its  to  the  subject  of  Mr.  Paine's 
letter  referred  to,  we  are  e>f  opinion,  that  it  will  not  be  practicable  to  add 
another   furnace  to  the   present,  for  the   casting  of  large   cannon  ;   that   the 
water  would  not  be  sufficient,  and  on  many  other  accounts  very  inconvenient. 
Signed  per  order,  ELIPH'T  DYER. 

(Revolutionary  war  VII,  377.)       | 

Whereas,  the  public  safety-  makes  it  necessary  still  to  continue  the  canaoa 
foundry  at  Salisbury  in  blast,  tor  the  purpose  of  making  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  cannon,  &c.  for  the  public  defence,  &x:.. 

Therefore  resolved,  &c.  That  Joshua  Porter,  Esq.,  who  ha.s  the  charge  of 
the  foundry,  be  em}>owered,  &c.     (378.) 

Committee  is  appointed  to  consider  what  other  and  further  measures  it  may 
be  expedient  to  take,  to  continue  the  furnace  at  Salisbury  in  blast,  and  the 
foundry  of  field  pieces  and  other  cannon,  so  much  needed  for  the  use  and 
dcfeBce  of  this  and  the  other  American  states  in  the  present  war,  and  make 
report  as  soon  as  may  be,  December,  1776.  (Revolutionary  war  VII.  379.) 
'  Th€  state  continued  to  sustain  the  furnace,  appoint  managers,  &c.  for  some 
jears.      (Revolutionary  war  VII,  380,  &c.) 

May,  1777.     The  overseers  petitiuned  the  Assembly,  that  the  workmea 
might  be   exempted   from  liability  to   be  drafted  into   the   public   service 
(Revolutionary  war  VII.  387.) 

The  classes  of  men   which   must  necessarily  be   exempted  from    military 
calls,  which  may  impede  the  cannon  foundry,  are — 
^  The  managers  and  clerk, 3 

Draughtsman  of  patterns  and  turners,        .....  3 

Founder,  firemen  and  moulders,   .  .  .  .  .  .10 

Other  workmen  at  the  fumac«,  riz : 

Borers  of  caniioii,  . 

Dressers  of  canBon,    . 

Clay  Spanker, 

Outterman,        .... 
•  Pilere,  .        .  -      . 

Banksman, 

Ore  burner,    .         ,         .        ', 

Ore  pounder,     .         .         .         , 

Ore  wheeler,  . 

Carpenter,  .         . 

Colliers  and  ore  digger*, 

{Revctntionvy  War,  VII.  389.)  60 
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Assembly  exempt  50  men  necessarily  employed,  (388.)  \ 

The  following  are  mere  abstracts : 

April,  1779.      Governor  and  Council  of  Safety  arc  authoiized  to  lease  the 
ftirnace  for  one  year.      C Revolutionary  war,  XIV.  281.) 

William  Whiting  having  leased  the  same,  petitions  the   Gene ral  Assembly 
to  PTcmpt  workmen  from  dratt,  (284,)  and  they  exempt  40  men,  (285.) 

Committee   to  take  into  account  the  circumstances   oi'  the  furnnce,  April, 
1780.     (Revolutionary   war,  XVIII.  105.) 

Report.— Governor  and  Council  of  Safety,  leased  the  larn;ice  and  lands  of 
Richard  Smith  to  Wm.  Whiting,  to  pay  two  tons  of  pig  iron  ])ei  month  while, 
in  blast,  &c.,  and  Whiting  proposes   conditions  for  continuing.     The   wants 
of  the  stale  require  that  the  turnacc  be  kept  in  operation.      (104.) 

Joshua  Porter  says,  he  was  appointed  agent,  March,  177(3,  and  served  11 
moiUhs,  cast  300  tons  c  '  iron,  and  saved  the  state  X8,3U<':.  His  accounts 
wer*put  into  the  hands  of  Wm.  Whiting,  his  clerk;  and  he  is  surprised  to 
learn  that  a  committee  have  fonnd  him  in  nrrears.  He  has  in  his  hands  £3.'« 
state  inoney,  but  has  received  nn  pay  for  his  services,  &c. 

On  report  of  committee,  he  is  allowed  said  je3o3  as  compen^atio-i,  and 
commended  for  his  faithful  services,  May,  1780,  (Revolutionary  war,  XX. 
294  to  297.)  .^  V  j         , 

Richanl  Smith,  late  of  Boston,  now  of  Hamburgh,  Germany,  owner  of  the 
furnace  and  of  large  tracts  of  land,  committed  them  to  the  care  of  Coloael 
Joshua  Porter,  Feb.  28,  1775,  to  lease  and  improve  for  said  Smiths  benefit 
Since  Col.  Porter  improved  the  premises  for  one  year  for  the  state,  he  says, 
they  have  been  improved  and  leased  to  little  advanta^-.  The  works  are  im- 
paired and  the  utensils  lo^t.  He  thinks,  after  the  present  lease  of  Mr.  Whi- 
ting expires,  it  will  be  better  for  the  state  to  relinquish  all  control,— as  wa.r 
done  with  Smith's  rofinerv  at  Colcbrook,— and  leave  the  whole  to  private 
improvement.      Oct.  UJ,    1780.      (Rev.  war,  XX.  298. ) 

Col.  Porter  and  Mr.  Whiting  bfith  petition  for  a  lease  of  the  furnace 
&r.^    Nov.  and  Dec.  1780.     (Rev.  war,  XX.  302  and  299.)  ' 

General  Assembly  negative  both  petitions,  and  order  trovernor  and  cOtfnci!* 
to  lease  to  the  hic;hest  bidder,  tor  one  year,  tbr  farn:«re  nnd  lands  at  Salisbury^ 
and  the  refmt-ry  ;.t  ('(^Ichrook,  anri  take  ineas\irc-s  to  have  ihc  iron  at  Salii*-' 
bury  refined.     Nov.  1780.     (Rev.  wnr,  XX.  OT,  306.) 

Sheriff  Lord  lejioi-ts,  that  he  att^-mpted  to  lease  the  premises,  for  which' 
X321,000  .<tate  iiir.ney  was  hid  ;  but  becominir  embarrassed,  he  stoppo<i  the' 
vendue,  and  asks  lor  instructions.      FY!).  27,  1781.      (Rev.  ^var,  XX.  309.) 

Relerred  to  a  coriiinittee.  who  lej.ort  fhnt  Srni^ii  joined  the  'e.-iemy,  and  his 
estate  should  be  tontiscated.      Marcli  3,  1781.  (3(>J». ) 

Ordered,  (hat  all  per>ot.s  holding  propeitv"  ot  said  Smith,  ajjp.  ar  before  the 
ne.xt  assembly,  to  ^r.-.c  reasons  wli>  his  estate  .should  not  be  confiscated. 

Col.  Porter  and  Jared  Lane,  each  representing  ihut  they  are  attorneys', 
agcnt.s  and  factors  of  Richard  Smitli,  petition  prpneral  assen.bly,  that  after  the 
expiration  ol  tlie  present  lease,  each  of  them  may  have  liberty  to  improve  the 
works  foi  the  owner. 

Referred  to  a  committee,  who  report  that  Smith  went  off  from  Boston  with 
the  British  troops  m  1775,  and  is  a  prescribed  person   in  Massachusetts  ;   and 
recommend  that  the  furnace,  &c.,  be  improved  by  the  state,  until  Smith's  }>o-' 
litical   character  can  be  further  investigated  ;  and  that  taxes  paid  by  said 
Lane,  ns  agent,  be  refunded.     Feb.  178!.     (Rev.  war,  XX.  307.)     A^prov-- 
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Richard  Smith  states,  that  he  left  the  country  in  1775,  on  his  private  busi- 
ness, and  was  unable  then  to  return.     He  petitions  the  assembly  for  liberty  to 
return  and  possess  his  estate ;  the  use  of  which  he  will  lay  no' claim  to   and 
win  loan  the   state  XI 000  from  the   avails  of  goods  he  wishes  to   introduce 
Jan.  1783.     (Rev.  war,  XXIV.  101  to  103.) 

He  is  so  admitted  a  member  of  the  state,  on  taking  the  prescribed  oaths 
«c.  (104.)  I  * 

COLEBROOK  IRON  WORKS.  ' 

Committee  to  call  Mr.  Ogden  to  account,  Nov.  1780.   (Rev.  war,  XX.  303  ) 
To  the  Honorable,  tfc.  ' 

The  memorial  of  Jacob  Ogden,  of  Colcbrook,  in  the  county  of  Litchfield 
aumbly  sheweth  : — 

That  in  the  night  of  30th  day  of  August  last,  the  iron  works  and  forge  in 
the  occupation  of  your  memorialist,  at  said  Colebrook,  by  some  means,  un- 
Imown  to  your  memoriahst,  took  fire  and  burnt  to  ashes,  with  the  beUows  and 
all  the  utensils  thereto  belonging  :  that  your  memorialist  had   laid  out  »f  his 
own  money,  in  repairs  from  time  to  time,  to  the  amount  oi  about  X200  L.  M. 
which  IS  now  all  lost:  and  the   business  of  manufactuiing  iron  and  steel  at 
said  works,  is  at  an  end  for  the  present.     And  your  memorialist  is  willing  and 
desirous  of  erecting  a  new  forge  in  tht  same  place  where  the  old  one  stood, 
and  of  carrying  on  said   business,  provided  he  can  be  properly  encouraged- 
and  has  already  proceeded  so  far  in  said  business,  as  to  have  set  up  a  new 
frame ;  but  from  the  difficulty  of  the  times,  and  the  lowness  of  his  finances, 
he  6nds  himself  perplexed  in  getUng  for\^ard  with  the  dispatch  he  could  wish, 
and  that  the  public  exigencies  seem  to  require.      He   flatters  himself  that  the 
uUhty  of  the  business  to-the  public,  the  acceptable  manner  in  which  he  has 
performed  it  heretofore,  and  his  determination  to  render  it  as  useful  as  possi- 
ble IS  future,  will  entitle  him  to  the  favor  and  patronage  of  your  honors    [He 
tten  prays  for  a  lottery  to  raise  je300,  or  $1000,  and  adds]  and  he  be  enabled 
thereby  to  go  on  with  dispatch  in  completing  said  works,  and  have  them  a 
going  in  about  five  or  six  weeks,  and  be  able  to  work  up  his  stock  on  hand, 
of  which  he  has  a  large  quantity  provided,  in  the   course  of  the  year,  which 
wril  furmsh  a  large  supply  of  iron  and  steel,  for  the  use  of  the  citizens  of  this 
■tato,  and  tend  to  render  those  articles  plenty  and  cheap.     Or  that,  &c.,  in 
some  other  way,  &c.  JACOB  OGDEN. 

Dated  in  Hartford,  Oct.  19,  A.  D.  1781.  ' 
(Industry  H.  175.)         Negatived. 

IRON  WIRE. 
7b  the  HonorabUj  tfc.  \  .^ 

The  memorial  of  Nathaniel  Niles,  of  Norwich,  in  New  London  county 
humbly  sheweth :—  '* 

That  by  reason  of  the  present  unhappy  controversy  between  Great  Britain 
and  British  America,  and  the  consequent  interruption  of  trade,  it  is  become 
of  very  mterestine  importance  to  these  colonies,  that  the  article  of  iron  wire 
on  which  the  woollen  and  cotton  manufactory  so  greatly  depends,  should  be 
manu&ctured  in  these  colonies,  which  hitherto  hath  not  been  done  ;  and  that 
It  IS  of  imporUnce  this  should  be  gone  into  with  ♦he  greatest  expedition,  since 
the  makers  of  wool  cards,  quite  from  PhUadelphia  to  Nova  Scotia,  are  at  prc- 
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Mni  wholly  out  of  proper  employ.     That  your  memorialist,  desirous  to  serve 
his  country  in  so  important  an  article,  has  been  at  considerable  expense  of 
time,  pains  and  cash,  in   acquiring  the  practical  knowledge  of  this  business  ; 
for  which  purpose  he  has  attended,  as  far  as  he  could  gain  advantage,  either 
by  men  or  books,  to  the  European  method  ;  which  he  finds  to  be  verv  tedious, 
it  being  necessary  to  carry  each  bar  of  iron  through  about  200  holes"  in  a  steel 
plate,  before  it  is  reduced  to  the  size  of  card  wire,  and  it  being  difficult  and 
♦onsiderabl^  expensive,  and  at  the  same  time  absolutely  necessary  to  take  the 
5C«^e  from  the  wire  that  is  raised  by  heating,  which  operation  must  necessarily 
be  frequent,'in  order  to  preserve  tlic  ductility  of  the  metal.     That  in  order  to 
thU  article  being  afforded  at  the  rate  at  which  it  has  usually  been  sold  by  the 
iuaporter,  the  apparatus  must  be  very  complicate,  various  and  expensive,  your 
lj»emorialist  apprehending  the  whole  will  amount  to  not  less  than  i:300.  That 
jrour  memorialist,  considering  the  burdens  that  lie  on  the  public  at  present, 
w/puld  undertake  the  business  wholly  on  his  own  risque,  notwithstanding  the 
tif^ngers  into  which  his  interest  would,  by  this  means,  be  thrown ;  had  he  a 
sufficiency  first  to  make  suitable  preparations,  and  then  to  carry  on  this  branch 
of  manufacture,  without  involving  himself  in   inextricable   embarrassments. 
That  not  being  able  to  do  this,  your  memorialist,  confiding  in  the  zeal  of  this 
honorable  Assembly  to  promote  American  manufactures,  humbly  begs  the  gfant 
'X?f  a  Jottery  to  raise  £300,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  not  desiring,  however, 
■t^ii^tthe  moneys  so  raised  should  be  committed  to  him,  to  be  applied  by  him 
at  pleasure,  any  farther  than  such  managers  of  said  lotter)',  or  such  other 
persons  as  this  honorable  assembly  shall  see  fit  to  appoint  for  that  parpose, 
shall  find  evidence  that  the  several  sums  they  imburse  have,  bona  fide,  been 
applied  to   the  single  purpose  of  preparing  to  manufacture    iron  wire.      The 
remainder  of  the  proceeds  of  said  lotter)',  if  any  there  be,  to  be  applied  as 
vthj^  honorable  assembly  sball  please  to  direct.    That  your  memorialist  appre- 

;ll«n^»  h€  can,  on  such  a  grant  being  made,  afford  the  several  sizes  of  iron 
-trflre  at  the  several  rates  at  which  they  have  most  usually  been  vended  in  this 
i«nd  the  neighboring  colonies,  by  the  importer.  That  if  your  memorialist 
t^Ads,  on  experience,  that  he  cannot  afford  it  at  such  a  rate,  he  will  be  holden 
4»  such  prices  as  any  committee  appointed  from  honorable  assembly  shall 
judge  reasonable,  after  an  examination  of  the  expense  of  making. 

That  if  this  honorable  assembly  shall  not  see  fit,  in  their  wisdom,  to  grant 
:such  a  lottery,  your  memorialist  begs  such  assistance  as  shall  enable  him  to 
^osecute  this  business,  either  by  a  loan  of  money  from  the  public  treasury, 
or  such  other  way  as  your  honors,  &c. 

Hartford,  May  17,  1775.  NATHAN'L  NILES. 


/>■ 


(Industry  II.  151,) 


"  ;.)  On  the  memorial,  &,c. 

.:  .ft«solved  by  this  assembly,  that  be  and  they  are  hereby  ap- 

pq^nted  a  committee  to  examine  into  the  matters  contained  iu  said  memorial, 

>^d  the  necessary  expense  of  erecting  the  proper  works  for  the  manufacturing 

Tl!!!2"  ^""e^and  what  encouragement  may  be  properly  given  the  memorialist 

ilkccrfor.     And  if  said  committee,  upon  due  examination,  shall  judge  itrpa- 

'lomble  and  expedient,  they  are  hereby  empowered  to  draw  their  r-der  on  the 

idSDtony  treasurer  for  any  sum  not  exceeding  jeSOO,  to  be  paid  by  said  trea&u- 

.  rec,  who  is  hereby  directed  to  pay  the  same  to  the  memorialist  upon  his  giv- 

.«g'good  security,  to  the  acceptance  of  said  committee,  that  such  sura  shaKe 

•twprovod  solely  for  the  setting  up  and  ca/ryiig  on  said  manufactorj-,  and  that 
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the  principal  sum  so  received,  shall  b^  repaid  at  the  expiration  of  fbur 
after  received,'  without  any  interest  thtr'eon. 

May  1775.     (Industry  11.  152.)     i 

Niles  continued  the  manufacture  of  wire  lliroui^^h  the  war.     (See  snuff.) 

To  the  Honorable,  S^'c.  I 

The  raemorial.of  Siiinut;!  Jiull,  of  Middlelown,  ic<;.,  humbly  shewcth  : — 

That  your  honors'  memori.dist,  being  about  to  s»;t  up  the  manufacture  of 
unrtj  hatli  turned  his  attention  to  tin;  building  and  works  erected  at  Middle- 
town,  &c.,  for  the  refinery  ot  lead  ;  \f hich  buildings  and  works,  your  memo^ 
riali.st  is  inforiped,  by  men  skilled  in  the  trade?  of  diawing  wire,  would  ansrwer 
his  purpose  exceeding  woll,  &.c.  The  zeal  which  your  honors  have  at  aH 
times,  and  especially  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  war,  shown  to 
encourage  and  promote  home  manufactur»'s,  has  induced  your  memorialist 
confidently  to  hope  for  your  honors'  j>atronage,  in  a  branch  of  business  whidi 
is  likely  to  be  very  useful  to  tht;  public.  His  only  request  is,  that  your  hon- 
ors would  permit  nim  to  take  said  buildings  and  works,  and  use  them  for  the 
purpose  aforesaid,  for  the  space  of  seven  years,  &.o.    -^ 

Dated  at  Middletown  28  May,  1781  SAMUEL  BULL. 

(Industry  II.  176.) 

Referred  to  a  committee ;  on  whose  report  n  committee  is  appointed,  t^ 
view  the  buildings  and  works  at  Mi<ldletown,  and  agree  with  said  Bull  lor 
their  use,  &c.     (177,  178.) 


NA 
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^in  Jict  for  tfie  Encourosrenbent  of  Manufariuring  JS'aiis. 

Be  it  enacted,  &o.  That  there  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  this  state^ 
a  premium  on  nails  manufactured  in  this  state,  of  the  following  dimensioni, 
viz:  on  all  nails  that  shall  weigh  not  more  than  131bs.,  nor  less  than  ItNbt. 
per  1000,  three-eighths  of  a  penny ;  on  all  nails  that  shaH  weigh  not  more 
than  lOlbs.,  nor  less  than  41bs.  per  1000,  two  farthings  on  the  pound ;  and 
on  all  nails  of  less  dimensions,  a  premium  of  one  penny  per  pound  ;— frwii 
and  af\er  the  first  day  of  October  nexf,  for  the  term  of  3  years.  May  1786. 

(Industry  11.  215.).     Negatived  in' uppet  hou-'e. 

STKEL 

Td  the  Honorable,  ^c— May  1728. 

The  humble  memorial  and  rc(jue^t  of  Samuel  iligk),  of  Simsbury,  aii4 
Joseph  Dewey,  of  Hebron,  i^c.,  sheweth  :  — 

That  the  said  Hi^ley  hath,  with  great  pains  and  cost,  found  out  and  ob- 
tained a  curious  art,  by  which  to  convert,  change  and  transmute  commoA  iron 
into  good  steel,  sufficient  for  any  use  ;  and  was  the  very  first  that  erer  per- 
formed fuch  an  operartion  in  America,  having  the  most  perfect  knowledge 
thereof,. con^rmed  by  many  experiments ;  and  hath  communicated  the  lafeie 
to  the«,bove  named  Joseph  Dewey,  and  jointly  with  him,  have  made  furtker 
experiment  and  improvement,  with  considerable  co.st  and  labor  ;  and  we  are 
thereby  "well  assured,  that  the  art,  by  good  improvement,  may  redound  to  tke 
pbbBc  benefit  and  advantage  of  this  eolony,  in  that  we  have  go<xl  reason  to 
hope  that  we  shall  produce  as  good,  or  better  steel  than  what  comes  from  erper 
icits,  and  'at  considerable  chopcr  nve.     And  that  the  affair  be  set  forwai^ 
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jp^  tiye  greater  exnt^tion  and  certainly,  wc  propose  to  take  into  our  compa- 
ny and  assistance,  four  men,  more  able  and  of  greater  ability  than  ourselves 
tt  S^OiQOte  and  set  forward,  to  the  honor  of  the  British  nation  and  prosperity 
fd  )th)8  colony. 

TJ^refore  we,  the  said  Higley  and  Dewey,  humbly  pray  this  honorable*  as- 
illpihlf  would  be  pleased  to  grant  to  us,  your  honors*  humble  petitioners,  our 
hiigSt  and  assigns,  free  liberty  to  set  forward  said  art,  and  practice  the  bus:- 
AMi  or  trade  ot  steel  making,  for  the  space  of  twenty  years  next  coming,  and 
prohibit  all  others  that  may  pretend  thereto,  N\-ith in  tliis  colony,  without  our 
consent:  provided  we,  your  petitioners,  or  any  under  us,  improve  the  said 
art  to  any  good  and  reasonable  perfection,  witliin  two  years  from  the  day  of 
the  date  hereof^  and  so  long  as  we  shall  well  prosecute  the  same  as  above, 
tnd  no  longer,  and  your  memorialists,  &,c. 

SAMUEL  HIGLEY. 
V  (Industry  L  118.)  JOSEPH  DEWEY. 

<■  This  may  certify  to  ah  concerned,  that  Samuel  Higley,  of  this  town  of 
Simsbury,  came  to  the  shop  of  us,  the  subscribers,  being  blacksmiths,  some- 
time in,June,  1725,  and  desired  us  to  let  him  have  a  pound  or  two  of  iron, 
made  at  the  new  works  near  Turkey  Hills,  which  we,  according  to  his  de{;ire, 
fet  him  have,  shaping  several  pieces  according  to  his  order.  He  desired  that 
we  would  take  notice  of  them,  that  wc  raiglit  know  them  again ;  for.  Mid  he, 
i  ain  going- to  make  steel  of  this  iron,  and  shall  in  a  few  days,  bring  them  to 
toii  to  try  for  steel. '  Accordingly  he  brought  the  same  pieces  which  we  let 
Aim  have,  an'd  we  proved  them,  and  found  them  good  steel,  which  was  the 
^tlfteel  that  ever  was  made  in  this  country,  that  we  ever  saw  or  heard  of. 
Since  which  he  hath  made  farther  experiment.*;,  taking  from  us  iron,  and  re- 
turning it  in  good  steel.  As  witness  our  hands-,  this  7th  day  of  May,  1728. 
J  TIMOTHY  PHELPS. 

•  (Industry  LI  20.)  .JOHN  DRAKE. 

Whereas,  &c.  • 

We  being  willing  to  give  all  due  encouragement  to  works  of  this  nature, 
itfe  pleased  to  conue.scend  to  their  request ;  and  do  therefore  by  these  pres- 
ents grant  to  them,  the  said  Samuel  Higley  and  Joseph  Dewey,  our  license 
and  liberty  for  the  sole  prnc  tising  the  said  art  of  steel  making,  to  be  and  re- 
main to  said  Higley  and  Dewey,  &,c.,  for  and  during  the  space  of  10  years, 
next  ensuing  this  date,  strictly  forbidding  all  persons  practising  the  same 
within  this  colony,  &.c.,  without  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  said  Sam- 
uel Higley,  &c.,  under  their  hands  and  seals,  as  they  will  answer  the  country 
at  their  peril ;  the  said  Higley  having  power  to  take  into  their  company,  in 
and  of  himself,  &C.,  three  partners,  and  the  said  Dewey,  in  like  manner,  one 
partner. 

Provided,  always,  tliat  the  said  Higley  and  Dewey,  &c.,  improve  the  art 
af  above,  to  any  good  and  reasonable  perflation,  within  two  years,  &c.,  and 
so  long  as  they  shall  prosecute  the  same,  and  no  longer.     May  1728. 

(Industry  I.  119.) 
"Tji  the  Hojiordbh^ifc.     Oct.  1740. 

The  memorial  of  Thomas  Filch,  George  Wyllys  and  Robert  Walker,  Jr., 
jJl  of  said  cobny,  most  humbly  shewetli: — 

That  your  memorialists  have  been  at  the  pains  and  expense  of  procuring 
tne  art  and  skill  of  niaJcing  and  converting  iron  into  steel,  and  do  judge  ft 
wovid  be  of  very  considerable  advantage  to  this  cclony  if  the  same  be  suita- 
Wf  encouraged  and  ^ell  performed  in  the  same  ;  and  that  your  honors'  me- 
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morialiste  are  desirous  to  undertake  the  business  aforesaid,  if  they  i^^f^ff^ 
suitably  encoura|^ed  therein.  ''j 

Whereupon,  your  memorialists  most  humbly  move  and  pray  this  httttt>WI|(>^ 
assembly  to  grant  us  the  sole  libertj  and  pririlege  of  perforttiing  theU^a 
manufactory  of  making  and  converting  iron  into  steel,  forthespaee  of  tirJnty 
years ;  and  that  your  honors  may  more  fulTy  see  the  ^ing  we  desire,  aiiii'^fc 
easier  make  the  said  grant,  we  have  drawn  a  bill  for  an  act  for  the  puili^ 
aforesaid,  which  we  herewith  present,  and  pray  your  honors  to  pass  Ae'^A^ 
into  your  act,  or  something  equivalent  thereto.  And  your  memorialists,  &,*.•'' 

New  Haven,  Oct.  1740.  ,  THOMAS  FITCH.        

GEORGE  WYLLYS.      *  ^*- 

(Indttstry  I.  137.)  |  ROBERT  WALKER,  J^.^^ 

Granted  for  fifteen  years,  on  condition  that  the  said  Fitch,  Wyllys  iUfi 
Walker,  &c.,  shall  neglect  to  be^in  and  perform  said  work,  within  two  years 
after  this  date,  and  shall  at  any  time  after  said  two  years,  neglect  to  makejti^aif 
a  ton  of  such  steel  in  atny  one  of  the  years  within  said  term,  then  thrsfrhiqt 
and  act,  in  every  part  tliereof,  shall  be  void.     (138.)  '' 

To  the  HanorabU^Sfc,  |  October  1743*.'"' 

Messrs.  Fitch,  Wyllys  &  Walker,  in  their  petition  add, — Whereupon,"^* 
with  our  assigns,  one  of  whom  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Timothy  Woodbridee  m 
Simsbury,  now  deceased,  expended  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  makipg 
a  furnace,  and  providing  other  materials,  in  consequence  of  said  grant,  an|l 
in  pursuance  of  said  design,  and  had  agreed  to  have  made  an  experiment  oe^ 
^fore  the  expiration  of  the  said  two  years ;  but  while  we  were  preparing  an^^ 
before  we  had  got  ready,  Mr,  Woodbridge,  on  whom  our  dependence  wa!sw 
prepare  and  make  the  experiment,  was  removed  by  death,  and  thereby  "v^ 
prerented  doing  what  we  intended,  within  the  limitation  aforesaid  :  And  as 
we  are  now  got  in  readiness  to  mak«  the  experiment  in  a  short  time,  and  are 
willing  to  have  the  advantage  of  our  risque  and  expense,  and  having  bfit^n 
disappointed  as  aforesaid, — we  pray  your  honors  to  renew  the  said  gran]l"to 
us  and  our  assigns  for  the  remaining  12  years,  on  the  conditions  before  made 
upon,  only  we  are  willing  that  instead  of  two  should  be  one  year  to  effect  the 
work  in,  &,c. 

New  Haven,  Oct.  18,  1743.  j  Signed  as  above.    " 

^  Assembly  so  renew  the  grant.  (140.)'  (Industrj-  I.  139.)   _J 

To  the  Honorable  General  Assembly,  "*" 

Whereas,  the  General  Assembly  were  pleased  by  an  act  bearing  date,  Oe- 
tober  1740,  to  CTant  to  Messrs.  Fitch,  Wyllys  &.  Walker,  the  sole  privil/ege 
of  making  steel,  lor  the  term  of  1.5  years,  upon  this  condition,  that  thev 
should,  in  the  space  of  2  years,  make  half  a  ton  of  steel :  The  aforesaS  ^ 
years  being  expired,  and  the  condition  not  complied  with, — application  bifng 
anade  to  the  General  Assembly  in  October  last,  they  were  pleased  to  renew 
the  grant,  upon  condition  that  half  a  tpn  of  steel  should  be  made  before  ^le 
setting  of  the  Assembly  in  October,  174-4. 

These  are  to  certity  and  intbnn  your  honors,  that  after  many  expensive  aad 
fruitless  trials,  with  which  sundrj-  of  thie  owners  were  discouraged,  the  ijSir 
being  still  pursued  by  others  of  them,  it  has  so  far  succeeded,  that  there- las 
been  made  more  tha^  half  a  ton  of  steel  at  the  furnace  in  Simsbtfry,  whiS 
-was  erected  for  tliat  purpose  by  the  gentlemen  to  whom  the  r.foresaid  CTapt 
WM^de.  j       j  AARON  ELIOT, 


(Industry  I.  141.) 


ICHABOD  MILLER.*' 
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To  the  Honorable,  &c.  October,  1744. 

They  add — And  as  p.  spccrmen  of  the  goodness  thereof,  to  answer  the  in- 
tentions of  German  steel,  I,  the  said  Aaron  Eliot,  who  have  had  the  care  and 
oversight  of  said  business,  and  performed  said  work,  do  herewith  present  to 
your  honors  for  examination,  instrumen\s  made  with  the  said  steel,  made  at 
Simsburj',  aforesaid :  And  pray  in  behalf  of  said  grantees  and  their  assigns, 
that  this  Assembly  would  order  a  record  to  be  made,  that  the  condition  of 
said  grant  appears  to  have  been  fulfilled  to  the  satisfaction  and  acceptance  of 
this  Assembly  :  which  will  greatly  oblige,  &c. 

AARON  ELIOT,  in  behalf,  ke. 
(Industry  I.  142.) 
Assembly  so  declare  and  order,  Oct.  1744.  (143.) 

To  the  Honorable^  tfc.  May,  1772. 

The  memorial  of  Aaron  Eliot,  of  Killingworth,  humbly  sbcweth  : 

That  your  memorialist  has,  for  a  number  of  years,  carried  on  the  steel 
manufactory  in  this  colony,  and  has  made  ver)-  large  quantities,  sufficient  to 
supply  all  the  necessary  demand  of  that  article  in  this  colony,  as  well  as  to 
export  large  quantities  for  supplying  the  neighboring  governments  ;  and  that 
tlie  fortune  of  your  memorialist  has  not  been  large  enough  to  supply  himself 
with  a  sufficient  stock  to  carry  on  the  business ;  and  has  therefore  hitherto 
been  obliged  to  procure  his  stock  of  iron  at  New  York,  on  credit,  and  pay  for 
the  same  in  his  steel  when  made,  at  the  moderate  price  of  JE56  the  ton,  from 
whence  it  has  been  again  purchased  in  this  colony  at  the  price  of  £lb  and 
X80  the  ton.  And  for  several  years  past,  almost  the  whole  supply  of  steel  in 
this  colony  has  been  from  New  York,  of  the  manufacture  of  your  memcyialist 
at  the  aforesaid  enonnous  advance  :  and  your  memorialist  himself  conceives, 
that  the  interest  of  the  colony  is  to  encourage  necessary  and  advantageous 
manufactories  within  this  colony,  not  only  for  the  necessary  consumption  of 
the  colony,  but  for  export,  which  your  memorialist  will  be"  able  to  effect,  ia 
the  aforesaid  article  of  steel,  with  some  small  assistance  from  your  hcnors,  to 
procure  him  a  sufficient  stock,  and  thereby  save  large  sums  of  money  Within 
this  colony  which  is  annually  paid  to  New  York  for  the  steel  manufactured  in 
this  colony. 

Wherefore  your  memorialist  humbly  prays  your  honors  to  loan  him  JgSOO 
out  of  the  public  treasury,  for  three  years,  without  interest,  whereby  he  wUl 
be  enabled  to  carry  on  the  aforesaid  business  to  con-siderable  public  advantage. 
And  he,  &c.  AARON  ELIOT. 

(Industry  II.  144.) 

Assembly  granted  him  said  loan.  May  1772.  (145.) 

To  the  Honorable,  (fc.  The  memorial,  &c. 

Your  memorialist  further  shews,  that  at  present  it  will  be  very  inconvenient 
for  him  to  repay  said  sum,  as  he  hath  lost  a  large  quantity  of  his  steel  iH  a 
store  at  Boston,  where  it  was  deposited  for  sale ;  his  market  at  New  York  is 
interrupted,  and  he  hath  exerted  himself  to  lay  in  a  large  stock  to  supply  the 
demand  for  steel  in  this  colony,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  last  summer,  is 
greatly  increased ;  and  from  the  particilar  situation  of  public  affairs,  a«d 
m>m  Ae  great  difficulty  of  procuring  foreign  supplies. 

And  thereupon  he  humbly  prays  that  the  loan  of  said  money  may  be  eofc- 
tinved  to  him  for  the  space  of  two  years  lon^r,  or  such  lesser  term  as  to  jWdr 
honors  shall  seem  meet :  And  that  a  suit  -which  the  tr^astrer  hath  oottmencM 
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>gaAB8t  him  and  fcis  surety,  upon  your  memorialist  paymp  tie  coi.t  that  hntii 
Wwen,  may  be  discontinued  :  A^d  your  memorialist,  if  required,  is  ready  to 
give  any  farther  security  thftt  may  be  demanded.  ^         '  "7    ' 

*    n-f   J    *XT      TT  ,.  AARON  ELIOT. 

Da^d  a  New  Haven,  Dec.  21st,  A.  D.,  1775.  (Industry- II.  146.) 

Assembly  extend  the  time  of  payment  two  years.*     (146.)  ^ 

BKL,LS. 
To  the  Honorablt^  8fr. 
The  memorial  of  Abel  Parmele,  of  New  Haven,  humbly  sheweth  : 
That,  MTherea.,  your  inemoriHirst  has  been  at  great  expense  of  both  time 
and  money,  m  order  to  c^am   the  art  ami  .skill  of  casting  lar^e  bells  for  the 
memtilir  "'  'u""^''  &<^,  and  hath  made  such  expeLenl  as  that  you^ 
memorialist  «;  well  assured  that   he   can  perforin,  to  good  arceptance   and 
much  for  the  pubhc  advantage  of  the  goveAiment:    Considerincr.J.         ' 

1.   Yetitineraoriahst  can  perform  the  work  cheaper,  allowing  the  discount 
of  ^ur  cuT^cy  with  tl.at  of  Great  Britain,  than  it  Jn  be  brought  f^m  foreign 

waker?tunt'''  "'"'^  P'^""'^''    product  of  our  land  wiU  scarce,  at  any  rate, 

♦K  ^'  "^  .^f  ^  P^""^  of  the  materials  of  which  such  large  bells  are  made    are 
the  product  of  our  country,  and   al,u<,st  wholly  useless  for  any  other  serWce 

Wre  will  save  the  great  expense  of  transportation,  the  risque  of  the  seas  &c 
Lt  th  "*^'''J^"''  'neniorml'-t  begs  leave  to  remind  this  Honorable  Assembly* 
that  the  performance  ot  such  as  hath  not  been  attempted,  as  yet  m  tL; 
countrj,  and  the  charge  and  expense  of  .n  undertakin/so  great  'njcd|! 
ingtomind  how  ready  your  honors  have  been  duU  tcfenco^urag;  uch  un- 
dertakmgs,  and  your  nnw.lim^^mess  th.t  anv  suffer  thereby  ;  and  your  mem^ 
naJist  bemg  desu-ous  of  reap.n:r  the  !,ener;t  ol"  his  own  study  nnd  ind^ 
humbly  request.th  ot  this  Honorable  Assen.bly,  th.t  he  mav  have  the  whol: 
Fofit  and  management  of  sa>d  affair  of  rdakin^  andSending-large  bells  within 
^«  colony  of  Connrrt.eut,  lor  the  spncc  of  20  years  next  eorning  :  And  hat 
for  the  term  afore.sa,^,  no  other  persor.  without  the  l.rense  of  >^ur  memori- 
J^^p't^  I'rT''^!"  '*f  -^'"-ny.  Pr-ume  to  set  or  make  anv  bell  of  a  lar'er 
««e  than  10  inches  diameter,  or  for  some  shorter  term,  or' some   other  wav 

VvIr'H"  r"'  ^'"'''  '"'^'^•^"^  '^'"'^'  ^''^  *°  eneourage  your  humble  memor I' 
abst.     And  yonr  memorialist,  a.^  in  duf>  bound    Lc 

'  New  Haven,  Oct   19,  1736.  '  aBEL  PARMELE. 

NegaUved  m  both  Houses.  (Industry  I.  129.) 

POLISHING  CRYSTALS. 

T^Mie  Honorablt,  fyc,  I    ' 

the  memorial  .of  Abel  Buell,  of  KiUingworth  ^c,  humbly  sheweth  • 
'^HH^ZT  ?*^"l",^*^'«t  ,^«^ng  been  copvicte<l  &c.,  of  being  guilty  of  alter- 

T£  W  *^^'-  f  P"^''"  ''^'  ^^  ^^^  ^"^^"^  ^-  A"^  ^berea*,  this  Honon^bL 
A«e«blr.  did  so  tar  compassionate  the  youtkful  foUies  of  you/  memonaTis?  a^ 
io  gire  him  en  argement  from  pnson,  wfcere,  by  the  laws  of  this  colony  b^ 
wj^.^ntenced  during  hfc,  aad  permiUed  him  to  dwell  with  his  famUyTn  O- 

lWtH^JI»*tIy  su&red,  he  has  with  dUigence  applied  himself  U.  iiadu^ry  f^ 
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^e  support  of  hit;  fwnily.  And  your  raemorialist  would  humbly  beg  leart  to 
ia^rm  ^our  honors,  that  in  prosecuting  the  business  of  his  calling,  be  hatk 
discovered  a  method  of  grinding  and  polishin^r  crystals  and  other  stones  of 
JIfipat  value,  all  of  the  growth  of  this  colony,  and  that  without  th«  aid  or  di- 
Ycctipn  of  any  person  skilled  in  the  art,  by  which  discovery,  a  great  8avin|r 
•ad  advantage  will  accrue  to  this  colony,  by  preventing  the  impoi:lation  of 
iMch  stones  from  abroad :  And  whereas,  by  the  late  laws  of  this  colony,  this 
Honorable  Assembly  were  pleased  to  offer  a  premium  to  any  person  who 
should  make  any  useful  discovery  for  the  advantage  of  this  colony ;  your 
memorialist  relying  en  the  mercy  and  clemency  of  this  Honorable  Assembly 
in  forgiving  offences,  on  proper  evidence  of  repentance  and  reformation,  is 
eoeouraged  to  implore  their  gracious  interposition,  and  that  your  honors 
would  restore  your  memorialist  to  those  liberties  and  privileges  which  he  has 
justly  forfeited,  at  least  so  far  as  may  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  business,  in 
all  its  branches,  of  so  useful  a  dis^verj-  made  by  your  memorialist,  so  as  to 
render  the  same  extensively  advantageous  t^  the. colonies  in  general,  and  to 
this  gofvemment  in  particular.     And  your  &c.  ABEL  BUELL. 

Dated  in  KilHngAvorth,  8th  day  of  Oct.  A.  J),  1766.      (Industry  II.  126.) 
Certificate  of  justice  of  peace  and  townsmen,  to  his  good  behaviour,  Oct. 
8,  1766.     (128.) 

He  is  restored  to  all  those  liberties  and  privileges  by  him  forfeited,  on  giving 
bonds,  &«.    '(127.)  [See  the  following  memorial.] 

"^  TYPE   FOUNDING. 

To  the  Honorable,  &c.,  October,  A.  D.  1769.  ) 

The  memorial  of  Abel  Buell  of  Killingworth,  &c.  humbly  sheweth  ; 

That  vour  meraoriidist  having  experienced  the  great  goodness  of  this  Hon- 
orable Assembly,  for  which  he  begs  leave  to  render  his  most  grateful  tribute 
of  thanks,  and  to  assure  them  from  a  grateful  sense  of  their  clemency,  he  has 
made  it  his  unwearied  study  to  render  himself  useful  to  the  community  in 
which  he  lives,  and  the  American  colonies  in  general;  and  by  his  unwearied 
application  for  a  number  of  months  past,  has  discovered  the  art  of  letter 
founding.  And  as  a  specimen  of  his  abilities,  presents  tJiis  memorial  im- 
pressed with  the  types  of  his  own  manufacture  :  And  whereas,  by  an  ancient 
taw  of  this  colony,^  this  Assembly  were  graciously  pleased  to  enact,  that  any 
one  who  should  make  any  usefnl  discoveries,  should  receive  an  encouragement 
therefor,  from  this  Honorable  Assembly ;  and  as  the  manufacture  of  types  is 
in  but  few  hands,  even  in  Europe,  he  humbly  conceives  it  to  be  a  mo* 
Tsluable  addition  to  the  American  manufacture ;  and  as  the  expense  of  erect- 
bur  a  proper  foundrj-  will  be  great,  and  beyond  the  abilities  of  your  memo- 
riuist,  he  humbly  hopes  for  encouragement  from  tliis  Assembly,  either  by 
ertnting  him  the  liberty  of  a  lottery  for  raising  a  sum  suflScient  to  enable  him 
to  carry  on  the  same,  or  in  some  other,  &c.  ABEL  BUELL- 

( Industry  II.  137.)     I 
■  '{The  type,  about  Brevier  with  Bourgeois  body,  is  more  beautiful  that  any 
specimen  we  have  seen  of  that  period,  andtthc  impression  better  than  the 
present  average  of  Congressjpnal  Documents.] 
,/ Referred  to  a  committee  who  report.     (138.) 

We  have  conferred  with  said  Buell,  &x-.,  and  are  fully  convinced  that  he 
hath  discovered  the  art  of  letter  founding  ;  and  that  he  is  capable  of  making 
tastrumaots  necessar)-  for  the  proper  apparatus  of  letter  founding,  Su;. 
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ilii.rrl»rK.  .Ti"^^^^  That  the  trcasurtr^ilf 

Sid  Buefl  J^^  ^'  "  hereby  direded  to  pay  out  of  the  public  triasuii^S 
i£? »,        '         J  "P°"  ^*'  ^^"^  ^"^'  ^-  in  tJi«  sura  of  i:200  a)ndiM 

Ae?rt  of  ".f  'f  P."-'"^'.  ^r "  ^^^  ^^"  »^^t  ^^^^  *-  receiptTsaTd  S 
the  art  of  letter  founding  m  this  colony,  and  not  depart  therpfrom  to  resld^S 
any  other  proymce  or  colony  within  ^ven  years  next  JTihTrfclll7fm 
«oney,  and  re-pay  said  iJlOO  at  the  e«d  ofLid  seven  y  a  sTand  t^lSt  iJ  c^ 

rl^iWnf  s'a^d"Tl^''th";""  "  ^'^  ^^T'  ?^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^2  mon  JM 
receiving  said   ^100,  the  treasurer   is  hereby  further  directed   to  par  S^d 

BueU  one  other  jEIOO,  (payable  as  above,)  &c^     (139.)  ^^  ^ 

-Sir  .---The  long  absence  of  my  husband,  makes  me  almost  desoair  of  ««*r 

so  much  involved  a»  he  was;  and  m  a  very  few  days,  every  thing  wLsS 
from  me.     I  have  by  dmt  of  industry  gottogether  si  mS,  tha?  I^To^ 

bfaccetdTn7llt "^^'''  V''''''''''^  ^''  ^^'  ^-^^-^'  S!e  JlV^ 
De  accepted  in  full  for  the  Jemand  against  us,  I  am  ready  to  pay  it,  &c       u 

A^r^^r%ii;]  '"""'  '"  ^'  >^T  "P  -'■  'he  Payment  of  said  XIW 


(Abel  Buell's  name  again  appears  among  the  petitioners  of  New  Haven 
««  a  tanff-of  <Iut,c4  on  ™porls;  Octob,r  12,  1785.]        (Indust^r  II   20]  )    ' 

PIN  MANUFACTURE. 

I 

To  the  Honorable,  (fc.  \  ' 

The  petition  of  Leonardus  Chester  of  Wethersfield,  &c.,  humbly  sheweth  ' 

molt'nf  l""'  ^'''  wantonly  and  negligently  been  dependent  on  the^rTVor 
most  of  the  omainental,  as  well  a.s  useful  articles  of  life,  to  the  almoTLke 
neglect  of  manufactures  and  arts,-those  stabilities  of  wealth  and  Xe^^ 
eseeming  it  a  surer  and  easier  method  to  gain  wealth  and  richrby^ 
cu  ture  yet  drove  to  the  last  resource  of  br.;'aking  off  all  connection,  w^^ 
has,  to  mutual  advantage,  so  long  subsisted,  we  fmd  that  our  depended 
has  been  so  great  and  universal,  that  we  sensibly  feel  it  in  the  minute^st^rfl^ 

^u"rtlves"fit\^^^^^^  -^ght  othe^tesuS 

ourselves   to,  It  behooves  ever>-  well  o^sposed  mind  to   parry  the  thrust  bV 

A^tl'ald  b™'/^^^  m  his  power,  as  wellSndividuaJs  as  iocieLs  of  Z      ' 
Bndl^llJ  P['"^;P  es,  your  petitioner  has  turned  his  attention  to  <vU 

and  m<mu/a.<ur..,  and   whde  others  have  been   industriously  busied  inveX 

Cn^nlZ7"'Y  ''  '"l-^^^;  P^^-^^'^^   ^^^^  dispute,  yoL  petition^  til 
this  coIon>,  to  make  provision  lor  an  easy  contest,  and  has  with  ^reat  eToense 
erected  a  manufactoiy  house,  and  engaged  a  nur'uber  of  useful  ^aLd  ne^$^ 

^^rtforat?  ^-^r  r -^T^^/"  '  ^''''''^''  '»-"-•  Tbe  pin  ma^uffi 
Qulfnted  with  r^  ^"  this  colony,  which  at  fir.t  blush  to  aperso;,  S 
quanted    with  the  werk,  would  seem  ^o  diminutive   and   trifliM-  as  totS 

Z^I^V  \f"^'  P"'""  "''  a  moderate  fortune,  might  attempt  Snd  eie^Tte 
the  c^st,  it  has,  owing  to   mnumerable  embarrassments  and  diihculties,  s^ 
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passed  his  calculation.  Under  all  embartussments,;  he  h«s;  however,  thus  far 
completed  the  works,  that  he  can  by  samples,  demonstrate,  that  they  can  be 
made  as  well  as  m  London,  and  upon  as  fixed  principle,  saving  the  prime 
cost  and  charges  of  the  wire ;  which  to  carry  into  an  extensive  execution, 
•will  demand  a  larger  capital  than  your  petitioner,  exclusive  of  his  other  buiii- 
oess  is  able  to  advance,  especially  at  the  dead  crisis  of  collecting  debts. 

Your  petitioner,  therefore,  by  advice  of  his  friends,  and  numbers  of  welf 
disposed  persons  of  worth,  has  taken  this  method,  and  humbly  prays  that  thi» 
Honorable"  House  will  be  pleased  to  look  into  the  premises,  and  appoint  a 
committee  to  inspect  the  works,  ^d  report  the  practicability  of  its  execution, 
and  certainty  of  an  easy  supply  of  that  article,  though  trifling  at  first  view, 
yet  essentially  necessary  to  tlie  community,  and  on  that  principle  importard, 
as  every  individual  will  be  affected  by  the  want,  which  said  committee  may 
be  vested  with  such  power  as  to  advance  such  a  sum  of  money  from  tht 
pubhc  treasury  upon  good  security,  as  shall  execute  the  design:  Or,  as  the 
call  is  at  present  so  loud,  ind  a  considerable  sum  of  money  might  orofitably 
be  advanced  for  wire,  which  might  immediately  be  worked  up  to  advanta^, 
judging,  that  at  this  time  of  stagnation  of  cash,  your  petitioner  as  aforesaid, 
not  being  able  to  collect  his  dues,  this  House  would  not  wish  that  your 
petitioner  should  be  obliged  to  part  with  his  paternal  interest  for  the  servic* 
of  his  country ;  that  they  would  encourage  him  by  bounty,  or  a  loan  of  a 
certain  sum  for  a  certain  time,  interest  free  ;  the  way  your  Honors  shall 
think  most  eligible,  will  confer  a  favor  and  advance  the  public  good.  And 
your  petitioner,  &.c. 

LEONARDUS  CHESTER. 

Wethersfield,  December  21bt,  1775.  (Industry  H.  153.) 

Referred  to  a  committee  who  report : — 

That  one  method  of  encouraging  said  manufacture  may  be  by  premium  or 
bounty. 

••  That  a  bounty  or  premium  of  3d.  on  the  pound  may  be  proper  to  be 
given  for  ever)-  pound  of  good  merchantable  pins  that  shall  be  made  in  thi» 
colony  within  one  year,  &c.  ;  and  Id.  on  the  pound,  &.c.,  the  next  year 
after,  &c. 

We  beg  leave  /urther  to  report,  that  Mr.  Leonardus  Chester,  appeared 
before  us,  and  ropresented  that  he  had  contracted  with,  and  hired  a  workmaik^ 
and  five  hands  well  skilled  in  the  pin  manufactory,  and  hath  already  advanced 
£1700  towards  providing  buildings,  tools,  machines,  and  materials  for  carry 
ing  on  the  manufactory-  aforesaid.     That  the  expense  of  setting  up  the  samfh 
greatly  exceeds  his  expectations.     That  his  stock  is  so  far  exhausted  in  pre- 
parations, that  he  is  not  able  to  procure  stock  to  employ  said  workman.     And 
that  in  case  he  could  be  indulged  with  a  sura  of  money  for  a  term,  intereiC 
free,  he  would  be  willing  to  submit  to  the  followiAg  conditions,  to   wit;  that 
his  manufactory-  should  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  General  Assembly, 
that  he  would   be  laid  under  obligation  to  sell  his  pins  at  a  reasonable  profit, 
to  be  determined  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  give  security  to  apply  the 
money  received    wholly  to   carr>'  on   said    manufactory  under   penalty,  &c. 
Wheieupon,  &c.  a  loan  of  money,  without  interest,  to  said  Chester,  is  another 
method  by  which  said  raanuftictory  may  be  encouraged,  &c.     (154.) 

Af\er  disagreeing  votes,  the  Assembly  ordct  «  continuance  t#  (ke  seSfeL 
i»ession.     So  it  ended. 
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CLOCK  THAT  SHALL  WIND  UP  ITSELF 

I 


To  the  Honorable  J  tfc. 

_   The  petition  of  Beiyamin  JIanks  of  Litchfield,  humblj- sheweth  to  yo«r 

That  your  petitioner  after  nnwearicd  trouble,  pains,  and  study  for  a  number 
9f  years  now  last  past,  in  sear<:h  of  n:echanical  knowledge,  not  only  for  his  own 
pleasure  and  amusement,  but  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  has  made  a  lame  im- 
provement thereon,  by  inventing,  contriving  and  executing  a  clock  pr  machine 
that  winds  itaelf  up  by  help  of  the  air,  and  will  continue  so  to  do  without  any 
other  aid  or  assistance,  until  the  component  parts  thereof  are  destroyed  by 
friction  ;  which  will  keep  the  most  regular  time  of  any  machine  yet  invented 
as  It  IS  ever  wound  without  any  variation  or  stop  to  her  motion,  and  conse* 
quentiy  not  only  a  great  ornament,  but  improvement  in  mechanism,  which 
your  Honors  petitioner  will  submit  to  your  Honors,  and  beg  them  to  take  the 
nafttter  into  their  wise  consideration  ;  and  as  he  has  been  at  great  pains 
trouble  and  expense,  .in  accomphshing  the  same,  that  they  would  graciously 
grant- unto  your  petitioner,  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  privilege  of  making 
andj^nding-  said  kinds   of  docks  for  the  term  of  14  years,  or  some  other 

^^\   ,'     T      ,.,,  I  BENJAMIN   HANKS. 

/Dated  at  Litchfield,  this  6tb  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1783. 

'\  „  ,  (Industry  n.  181.) 

•   J^wer  House  at  first,  negative  his  ^petition  ;  but  finally,  such  exclusive 
privilege  IS  granted.     (182.) 

i 

STEAM    ENGINE. 
To  the  Honorable^  ^r.  •  1      - 

The  petition  of  Barnabas  Deane  humbly  sheweth:— 

That  your  petitioner,  for  valuable  considerations  given  to  certain  ingenious 

persons  in  Great  Britain,  the  first  and  original  inventors  ef  the  new  improved 

sleam  engine,  (who,  by  act  of  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  have  an  exclusive 

right  to  construct  and  use  the  same  within  tliat  kingdom,  for  the  space  of  25 

years  :)  your  petitioner  has  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  construction 

thereol,  with  new  improvements,  and  tlie  application  thereof  to  a  great  variety 

U  important  purposes;  such  as  the  raising  of  water,  the   manufacturing  of 

^on,  and  Jo  the  working  of  corn  mills,  saw  mills,  and  of  mills  of  ever}-  kind. 

Your  petitioner,  therefore,  humbly  prays  that  an  act  of  assembly  may  be 

passed,  to  give  and  grant  to  your  petitioner,  and  to  his  heirs  and   assigns,  the 

aole  and  exclusive  right  and  privilege  of  erecting  and  making  use  of  the  afore- 

JaKl  steam  engine,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  of  iron,  and  of  working 

Ot  corn  mills,  saw  mills,  and  mUls  of  every  othet^nd,  for  and  during  the 

term  of  20  years  from  the  date  of  such  act  or  grant,  in  and  throughout  this 

#t^.     And  your  peUtiorter,  &c.  BARNABAS  DEANE. 

Dated  in  Hartford,  May  27th,  1786. 
Negatived, 

(Industry  II.  213.) 


John  Fitch,  the  inyentor  of  the  SUamboat,  waj  a  native  of  ConnecUoia,  and 
ti  MsaMl^  made  his  first  experiments  in  the  Connecticut  river. 

Ship  Building  has  ever  been  carried  on  from  the  earliest  period  in  Cowiec- 
licut,  but  no  special  privile^jes  were  ever  granted. 
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DRILL   PLOUGH. 

To  the  Honorable^  (fc.  Oct.  1771. 

The  petition  of  Benoni  Hilliard,  of  Saybrook,  humbly  sheweth  : — 
That  the  society  established  in  London,  Anno  Domini,  1753,  for  Encour- 
agement of  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Commer-ce^  in  order  to  iiuile  and  stimu- 
late persons  to  make  improvements  in  tlie  arts  and  in  manufactures,  and  to  the 
discovery  of  further  advantages  in  commerce  and  agriculture,  and  every  use- 
ful p?rt  of  learning^  from  time  to  tiiuo,  have  given  pnemia  oh  new  inventions, 
proving  useful  eitlier  in  the  culture  of  lands,  or  in  further  promoting  and  ad- 
vancing the  arts,  manufactures  or  commerce  ;  and  more  especially,  on  th« 
10th  of  April,  A.  D.,  1765,  at  a  meeting  of  members  of  said  society,  in  the 
Strandy  in  London,  duly  convened  according  to  the  rules  and  orders  of  said 
society,  they  voted  a  premium  of  fifiy  pounds  sterling  for  the  be-^t  drill  plough 
that  should  drill,  sow  and  cover  the  «orn  or  seed  at  the  same  time,  being  an 
improvement  upon  such  drill  ploughs  as  were  then  already  known  or  in  use. 
And  said  sijciety,  on  the  30tli  of  May,  A.  D.,  17G1,  resolved,  that  no  member 
of  said  socirty  should  thereafter  be  a  candidate  for,  or  entitled  to  receive  any 
premium,  bounty  or  reward  whatsoever,  except  tlip  honorary  medal  of  said 
society.  And  your  j)etitioner,  being  under  low  circ«iiLstances,  was  moved  and 
induced  by  the  said  offer  of  the  premium  of  fifty  pounds,  as  aforesaid,  to  un- 
dertake to  make  a  drill  plough,  such  as  should  be  an  improvement  on  all  drill 
ploughs  at  that  time  known  and  in  use  ;  and  after  much  time,  study  and  per- 
plexity of  mind,  effected  the  same,  and  constructed  a  drill  plough,  such  as  he 
judged  would  merit  tlie  premium  offered  as  aforesaid.  And  your  petitioner 
being  a  person  of  obscure  life,  and  little  aa|uainte<l  with  persons  of  rank  and 
figure,  in  order  to  obtain  said  premium,  applied  to  Benjamin  Gale,  Esq.,  of 
Killingworth,  &.c.,  a  neighbor  to  your  petitioner,  and  who  was  also  a  corres- 
ponding member  of  said  society,  to  advise  aiid  assist  liim  in  procuring  said 
bounty  and  premium.  And  said  Gale  undertook  to  ncgpti.ite  and  transact 
said  business  for  your  petitioner,  so  as  to  obtain  said  premium  ;  and  in  consid- 
eration thereof,  your  petitioner  was  to  give  sjiid  Gale  one-half  said  premium 
when  leceived,  as  a  reward  for  his  sciviccs  in  prccurin^  tiie  payment  thereof; 
and  as  it  is  contrary  to  tlie  niles  and  orders  of  said  M)fielv,  tor  any  member 
to  receive  a  bounty  ;  and  also  by  the  rules  and  orders  of  said  society,  if  any 
person  should  be  detected  in  any  disingennous  methods  to  impose  on  the  so- 
ciety, such  person  shall  forfeit  the  bounty  for  which  he  i?  a  rnmpetitor,  and  be 
deemed  incapable  of  obtaining  any  premimn  lliereafh?r  :  It  was  therefore 
agreed  between  said  Gale  and  your  petitioner,  to  keep  secret  the  aforesaid 
bargain  r«*specting  the  division  of  saiil  premmni,  and  that  said  Gale  should 
solely  transact  all  matters  relating  to  the  obtaming  the  premium  aforesaid. 
And  your  petitioner,  eoniiding  in  the  honor  and  fidelity  of  said  Gale,  in  the 
matters  aforesaid,  sometime  in  the  year  1765,  delivered  the  said  drill  plough, 
by  him  solely  invented  and  constrticted,  unto  said  Gale,  that  he  might  trans- 
mit the  same  to  said  society,  and  obtain  tli€  premium  therefor,  if  the  same 
should  be  judged  to  merit  the  ofl'ered  bounty,  to  be  divided  a<5  aforesaid.  And 
said  Gale  received  the  said  plough  for  that  purpose  ;  and  said  Gale  having  so. ' 
gotten  said  plough  into  his  possesion,  in  order  to  procure  a  great  name  and 
character  of  a  person  of  skill  and  ingenuity,  and  to  spread  jibroad  his  fame 
and  reputation,  did  most  unjustly  and  falsely  wjnte  and  dcdsT-e  to  said  Societjr 
Aat  he,  said  Gale,  was  the  sole  inventor  and  constructor  of  said  plough  ;  and 
said  society  having  received  sadd  pkni(^,  mljwd^wl  ttie  ssime  to  merit  the  ef- 
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SMrillT'^'^h  I*  f'^'f^'^^  ^"^  f°  ^*^  a  r^at  and  valuable  improvement  on 
all  drill  ploughs  before  known  and  ,n  use.  But  the  said  Gale  biin^  a  corres- 
ponding member  by  the  rules  and  orders  aforesaid,  could  not  receive  the 
bounty  aforeJ,»jd,  (he  be.ng  supposed  to  be  the  inventor  and  constructor  of 
the  aforesaid  plough)  and  therefore  said  society  struck  a  golden  honorary  med- 
al  for  sa.d  Gale,  to  perpetuate  his  feme  and  reputation  as  a  gentleman  of  a 
fruitful  invention  and  very  useful  to  his  fellow-men  in  his  day  and  generation  ; 
worth^  fo^^  M^'  p'  receh;ed,and  the  same  is  in 'value,^in  money 
ZTL  f  ^^{n\^-  ^y  ""  ^'^'F^  misrepresentations  and  fraudulent  trans- 
actions of  said  Gale  your  poor  petitioner  has  lost  the  benefit  of  the  premium 
aforesaid,  is  defeated  in  his  expectations,  by  the  fallacious  and  fraudillent  do- 
ings of  said  Gale  as  aforesaid,  and  stid  Gale  refuses  to  pay  and  satisfy  your 
petitioner  any  part  of  said  £50.     Your  petitioner  would  further  represent  to 

ZZt''T'{  f  '"ur  ^^^^  ^'  ^"^  ^'^^  ^  gentleman  intrusted  in  many  and 

important  places  of  public  trust,  the  execution  of  which,  your  petitioner  con- 
ceived, would  never  be  committed  to  any  but  such  as  your  honors  esteem  to 

the  public  character  of  said  Gale,  to  put  great  confidence  and  trust  in  him^ 
and  thereby,  in  some  parts  of  the  aforesaid  representation,  may  not  be  able 
/ully  and  clearly  to  evince^the  same,  tv'itLout  the  testimony  of  said  Gale,  or 

tl7'  PfLr""'  "^^^"^^  ^'  ''  '^'^'^^  conceives,  to' render  the  same 
ii^Iy  probable  m  every  part   thereof,  by  other   and  disinterested   witnesses 
andin  many  of  the  material  parts  thereof,  fully  to  eWnce  the  same. 

Wherefore,  your  petitioner  humbly  prays  your  honors,  by  yourselves  or  a 
comaittee,  to  mquire  mto  all  the  aforesaid  matters,  by  the  oaths  of  the  parties 
and  other  evidence   or  otherwise,  as  shall  be  thought  fit ;  and  that  said  Gale 
^m^fV^^rr      "'''^  "^l"'"^'*^"^^  '"^  P^>'""^   satisfy  your  petitioner  the 

rll    w         •    "^'  °''  \"'^  P^'^  ^"'"^^  ^^  >^"^  h«"«"  shaU  tJhink  just  and 
reasonable,  or  m  some  other  way,  &c.  j    n»uu 

Dated  in  Saybrook,  August  22,  A.  D.,  1777 

(Industry  If.  148.)  .  bENONI  MILLIARD 

Petition  was  witnarawn. 

POTTERY. 


s,  01 


a 


^  the  Honorable^  ^c. 

Th«  memorial  of  Samuel  Deanis,  of  New  Haven,  humbly  sheweth  :-, 
That  he  IS  acquainted  with  the  potter's  business,  and   is  about  to  er^ct  i 
^e  pottep' ;  and  there  is  in  thi*  country  a  plenty  of  clay,  which  hf^re- 
^junes  of  the  same  kmd  with  that  from  which  the  queens-ware  of  sfXl 

i"ma"r?^'"".f '/"^^*i^"^^^  to  erect  aVtteof"  ^e  p^;;^ 
^^^^f^^'^^'^^^^^^'^^^ofjtre  usually  madVin  Stafrordshi?eTa^ 
|«ularly  the  queens-ware  ;  that  the  expense  of  this  undertaking,  of  procurbir 
^  requisite  information,  and  the  worLen  acquainted  with  the  busbess  I 
-too  great  for  hi,  property.  Your  memorialist  conceives  that  the  pubhc  woild 
|,e  so  ^eatly  benefited  by  a  work  of  tl^.  nature,  and  particularly  by  obtaTnki^ 
^  diffusing  the  knowledge  of  the  bwiness,  that  your  honors  wilf  readi ly^ 
ford  him  some  assistance.  The  manufacturing  of  those  articles  would  be 
J^aded  with  not  only  the  advantage  of  savin|  the  expense  in  the  countxy 
fc.t  would  probably  ui  a  short  time,  vtr,-  greatly  reduce^the  price  of  ^em^ 
tV.  """*;  5?T  '^?''  ^«"«T';"*  ^^'^  ^^  '^'''  ^'"^^^  ^«  original  cosT'b^ 
»j  the  aid  ot  £250  or  X300,  he  could  complete  the   business,  and   he  would 
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ijyi^^  sufBcient  security  to  lay  out  the  mone)  for  the  aforesaid  purj>o^e,  and  to 
tt^ay  the  sum  within  three  years.  Your  memorialist,  therefore,  prays  \our 
l^^nors  to  loan  him  that  sum  ^vithout  interest,  for  said  three  years,  on  those 
pg^ditions,  &c.  SAMUEL  DENNIS. 

New  Haven,  October  9,  1780. 

(Intiustr^    11.  242.. 


Ntgatived. 


,  GLASS. 

To  the  Honorable,  ^i-.      ^^ay,  1747. 

The  memorial  of  Thomas  D.rliii^  of  Nrw  Ha\en,  in  (he  counl)  of  New 
Haven,  humbly  shewelh  to  thij  iI'>noMb!f  Assembly  : 

That  whereas,  your  mtia<i»ri.ili>t  has  taken  pain^  to  im'orin  himself  in  the 
art  and  mystery  ot' making  ;j^!;iss.  iinii  i->  pLrsuadcd  that,  by  your  Honors'  lea\e 
<Utd  with  proper  encouragPuient,  h"  tail  carry  on  the  atTair,  so  as  to  be  behe- 
fi,cial  both  to  liimseli'  and  tliis  ^^overnment.  The  char|Tc  lor  i«etting  up  works 
for  that  business  being  great,  and  ^oiue  considerable  length  o{  ticiC  iCquired 
bt/ore  they  can  be  profitable — For 

First. — He  may  be  obliged  to  .^end  to  England  Ibr  workmen,  not  being 
able  to  procure  them  al  Philadelphia,  and  they  mai^i't  be  able  to  get  here  in 
a  year  or  two,  by  reason  ot  tlie  diifKuJly  occa.sioned  by  the  war. 

Secondly. — It  will  take  considerable  time  to  build  the  furnace,  for  it  i& 
^bious,  whether  the  clay  may  be  found  here,  either  to  build  the  furnace  of, 
or  to  make  the  pots  that  contain  tlit  iiieial. 

Thirdly. — There  may  be  much  time  spent  in  experiments  upon  sand :  for 
though  all  sand  ( ontains  a  glass,  yet  it  may  not  answer  either  as  to  the  quan- 
tity or  quality  ;  for  some  sand  yields  .so  little,  that  costs  of  fluxing  and  blowiag 
could  never  be  answered  ;  and  other  sand,  though  itinay  yield  in  good  pro- 
portion, yet  it  main't  be  sufficiently  transparent,  which  is  the  peculiar  ex- 
■cvUency  of  glass. 

Many  other  tlifficulties  your  Honors  can  easily  j^erceive,  may  arise  ia  an 
aflfair  so  great  with  so  many  dependencies,  so  that  your  memorialist  main't 
be  able  to  carry  on  the  affair,  either  for  his  own  benefit,  or  the  public's  in  4  or 
i>  years. 

Wherefore,  he  humbly  prays  tliis  Honorable  Assembly,  would  grant  your 
memorialist  and  his  assigns,  by  your  Honors'  patent,  the  sole  liberty  and 
ptlrivilege  of  manufacturing  and  making  glass  within  this  government,  for  the 
4>ace  and  term  of  25  years  next  coming,  or  as  long  as  your  Honors  shall 
dynk  fit.  And  your,  &c 
!''  THOMAS  DARLING. 

Hartford,  May  1747.  (Industry  I.  159.) 

<0n  the  memorial^  ^c. 

It  is  resolved  by  tliis  Asiiembl),  That  the  memorialist  and  his  assigns,  shall 
have  the  sole  liberty  and  privilege  of  making  and  manufacturing  glass  in  this 
■colony,  kc.  for  the  space  of  20  years  from  Uiis  time  ;  and  all  and  e\ery  otner 
^f^soii  and  persons  a^-e  hereby  forbid  and  prohibited  setting  up,  erecting,  and 
c^LJrrjmg  on  any  works,  buildings,  or  materials  for  carrying  on  Uie  business  of 
m^jldng  glass  as  aforesaid,  in  this  colony  for  the  space  of  20  years  next 
«oming,  without  the  liberty  of  the  memorialist  or  his  assigns,  on  penalty  that 
every  such  person  or  persons  so  doing,  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  ill, 000  money, 
to  be  recovered,  &c.  , 

Provided,  neyertheles?,  that  if  the  memorialist  and  his  assigns  ahail  neglect 
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w  fcil  to  erect  set  np  and  prepare  soltable  ^Yorks  and  materials  for  thp  m.l«^ 
of  glass,  a.s  aforesaid,  for  the  space  of  4  years   or  shSl  foH  nf  JtI"^^ 

rafter  '^jr ""'  r/'  ™'r  ^^'^  -  -"  ot1,f'  t tS  Is 

Mny  1747.     (industry  I.  160.) 
To  the  Uano/nbli',  ^r.  ,   | 

for  iid  dS  'hf  te^m  rf  -Jo  v.nr:^"  '°  ««">."'-^'-Ktass  wi.hin^this  state, 

I>..c<i  at  Uamord,  .his  IS.h  day  of  L.obe?;  a"»"  v"^!'"'""''  "  •". 

Wanted  d„ri„g  ,he  pleasure  of  the  As,™bl,.     (leg'!"'''"'^'  "'  '^^"^ 
T«  <A«  Honorable,  «r  -^ 

.he^eVT:"'^  '"■  '""■  •''"^'•''^>   f '  WilLam   Little,  Jr.,  &..,  hu.b., 

.■xlU.  I!dM<''  "",'  '?"''.'''''"'  "'>•'  Latimer,  upon  sonsidoratmn  of  the  areat 
^reI;lTtv™        '"■""'-'•''""  ''"'="'"■''   '°1'™'-^'<J  further  in^d 

themselvU  ^f  .1,  I'^'Pi'i^e  of  time  and  money,  on<learored  to  infdm 

Sctory  a^d  (1^^  l^T^  ""'  "/ "'^'^^''S  ™rfe,  and  setting  up  said  mwT 

workmen  .nTv]       i ,'  ■* '     ^''""'  "•""'«^''  "'  "^'e  and  experienced 

«l3" 'I'^j"^'  "''?^/'i  "'  ^  S"  4  expose,  wl,o  are,  nevertheless,  Tlow  to 
tkelrfemilie^  "jcount  of  the  oxpon^e  and  damage  arising  to  them,  by  r^morini 
fortune  t?,;  t;;em,  t*";'  ■"-"onal.s..  are  willing  yet'^to  risk  ,'hefr  time™5 
totd.UfM    bi  f^     "  ""f»<^'«=<'  so  useful  and  necessary  a  manufactW 

tiS/LH  h .  i,  .    ^''""  """''■  "'"'■''  ""''«'•  ^'"^''  ^'friction,  and  r^. 
■Twucc  saifi  otanufncture,  or  m  some  other,  Sue. 

.  ISAAC  VJOSELEY. 

Datcdlt  Ha^rd,  the  8tt  da/of  Junl,  A.  D^^im'^IndV^l'^ 
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C^Mfi  the  memorial,  ife. 

A^  a  further  encoaragement  to  their  undertaking  and  carrying  mi  so  »seM 
and  necessary  a  manufacture,  [they]  shall  have  and  enjoy  the  sole  and  ex- 
clusire  right  of  manufacturing  glass  within  this  state  for  15  years,  from  and. 
after  the  1st  day  of  July,  1780,  upon  conditions  that  they  establish  suck 
manufactor}-  as  aforesaid,"  by  the  1st  day  of  Nov|;mber,  1781,  and  that,  from 
that  day  forward,  during  the  continuance  of  this  grant,  carry  on  in  a  regular 
manner,  the  business  of  such  manufectorj-,  so  as  to  furnish  for  sale  the  usual 
quantities  of  glass,  which  are  commonly  made  and  sold  at  such  kind  of  mami- 
iictories.     (Industry  II.  174.) 

To  the  Honorable,  tfc.  * 

The  memorial  of  Wm.  Pitkin,  Samuel  Bishop  and  Elisha  Pitkin,  humbly 
propose  to  your  Honors — 

Whether  manufacturing  glass  in  this  state  will  not  be  for  the  public  emolu- 
ment of  the  same;  and  if  it  be  thought  an  object  worthy  the  attention  of  your 
Honors,  they  will,  if  properly  encourajjed,  erect  works  and  pursue  said 
•business.  Money  out  of  the  public  treasury  in  this  distressing  day,  we  do 
not  expect ;  but  an  exclusive  right  to  such  manufacture,  such  length  of  time 
as  may  be  thought  proper  to  save  them  the  great  expense  that  wiU  be  neces- 
sary in  buildings,  &c.  for  said  purpose,  &jc.  And  if  the  proposal  meets  your 
Honors'  approbation,  we  pray  a  committee  to  hear  your  memorialists  in  thft 
j)remise6,  and  report,  or  any  other  way,  &c. 

WM.  PITKIN 
SAMUEL  BISHOP. 

,,     ^  ELISHA  PITKIN. 

Hartford,  January  28th,  1783.  (Industry  II.  179.) 

Referred  to  a  committee,  who  report.     (179.) 

It  will  be  a  benefit  to  this  state,  to  grant  to  the  memorialists  an  exclusive 
right  of  manufacturing  glass,  for  the  term  of  25  years,  from  and  after  the  time 
they  shall  be^n  the  first  blast.  And  that  the  memorialists  ought  to  be  ex- 
empted from  all  assessments  on  account  of  the  profits  which  may  arise  by 
manufacturing  glass  for  the  term  of  10  years,  from  the  rising  of  this  Assembly. 

Granted,  on  condition  they  begin  manufacturing  within  three  years. 

( Industry  U.  180.) 
To  the  Honorable,  ^c.     Oct.  1789. 

The  memorial  of  George  Pitk-in,  Richard  Pitkin,  Wm.  Pitkin,  Jt.,  George 
Pitkm,  Jr.,  and  Richard  Pitkin,  Jr.  of  East  Hartford,  &c. ;   Aaron  Bi«?el 
Epaphias  Bissell,  and   Daniel  Ellsworth  of  East  Windsor,  and  George  Hak 
of  Glastenburj',  &e»,  humbly  sheweth: 

That  vour  memorialists,  conceiving  that  the  erecting  of  glass  works  would 
be  of  public  utility,  and  hoping  they  would  prore  to  be  of  private  advantage, 
hare  been  at  great  expense  in  erecting  buddings  and  furnaces,  and  providinjr 
matenak,  and  procurmg  workmen  for  the  purpose  of  estaWishing  and  carrying 
oo  a  glass  fcctory.  That  besides,  &c.,  they  have  been  subjected  to  great 
losses  and  disappointments,  br  means  of  one  Robert  Hughs  of  Boston,  who 
entered  into  partnerships  with  the  memorialists,  and  engaged  to  famish  a  large 
proportion  of  the  stock  for  carrying  on  said  factory  ;  and  who  haying  induced 
your  memoriahsts  to  beliere,  that  he  was  a  person  well  skilled  in  the  afore«id 
manufactoTT,  was  hj  them  appointed  and  employed  to  superintend,  and 
dirwt  the  busiaets  of  tueir  glass  works ;  but  the  said  Hufhs  utterly  failed  «f 
fcir»i»hmg  stoek,  and  also  prtvtd  by  his  iubsequeat  fonduct,  ta  be  totally  u. 

at  ^ 
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•kffled  m  the  business  of  said  factory.  And  the  memoriaJists  weuld  further 
represent  to  your  Honors,  that  the  expense  of  carrying  on  eaid  factorf  is 
greater  than  they  expected,  &c.  That  notvrithstanding  the  aforesaid  losses 
ud  disappointmenU,  as  the  memorialists  possess  buddings,  and  have  a  con- 
siderable stock  on  hand,  to  be  employed  in  said  factory,  they  have  proceeded 
to  engage  a  number  of  workmen,  and  with  such  encouragement  as  might  be 
afforded  by  the  Legislature,  without  being  burdensome  to  the  public  ^1  ey 
think  they  might  prosecute  their  undertaking  with  success.  The  memorir' <r/ 
concemng  that  the  prosperity  of  the  State  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
iiltroductjon  and  improvement  of  manufactures,  and  that  the  making  of  glass 
is  one  of  the  most  important  manufactures  that  can  be  introduced  among  us 
&c.,  pray  your  Honors  to  mterposf  and  grant  them  a  lottery  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  the  sum  of  i400,  &c.        I  GEORGE  PITKIN,  et  al. 

East  Hartford,  Oct.  6,  1789.  (Industry  II.  239.) 

Lottery  so  granted,  and  managers  appointed.      (240.) 

PAPER.  I 

Upon  the  memorial  cf  Christopher  Leffingwell,  of  Norwich,  &c.,  preferred 
tojhis  Assembly,  &c..  May,  1768,  and  by  continuance  comes  to  this  Assem- 
bly, shewmg  that  he  hath,  at  great  expense,  erected  a  paper  mill  in  said 
Norwich,  and  procured  workmen  for  the  making  and  manufacturing  various 
kinds  of  paper,  &c.,  praying  that  a  bounty  may  be  granted  him,  on  all  paper 
made  and  manufactured  m  his  said  paper  works,  &c.  And  farther,  it  am)ea^ 
lUg  to  this  Assembly  that  sufficient  materials  for  making  paper  are  and  may 
be  had  m  this  colony.  o  r  r  j 

Jlesolved  by  this  Assembly,  that  the  said  Christopher  Leffing\^'ell  be  allowed 
and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  this  colony,  two  pence  the  quire  on  all  good 
wntmg  paper,  and  one  penny  the  auire  on  all  printing  and  coarser  paper, 
that  shall  be  made  and  manufactured  in  said  paper  mill,  during  the  pleasure 
of  this  Assembly.  °        ' 

And  it  is  farther  resolved,  that  the  said  Christopher  Leffingwell  shall  ren- 
der an  account  annually,  to  the  treasurer  of  this  colony,  of  the  quantity  and 
kinds  of  paper  made  and  manufactured  in  said  paper  miU  in  each  year;  duly 
attested  upon  oath,  and  upon  his  pfoducing  such  accbunt  duly  attested  as 
aforesaid  to  the  treasurer  of  this  colony,  die  said  treasurer  is  hereby  directed 
and  ordered  to  pay  the  said  bounty  as  above  stated,  annually,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  each  year,  from  and  after,  &c.  May  1769.    (Colony  Records^X.  439.) 

^Im,  .^""^  of  t*»e  first  year,  May  1770,  LeffingweU  presented  his  affidavits 
and  bill  for  manufacturing 

■.a'2S '^"''^'''^''"^^''^P^P^'^^2^ je33  10*.  Od..  ,  " 

X-  L   "     P"."/»»&  ^-y  paper,  at  Id.  ...        48     6..  U.      - 

Winch  was  paid  hun,  and  bounty  discontinued. 

-...„„.  1  (IndurtrylL  140to  142.) 

7b  th€  Honorable,  ^.  I  '  -^  ' 

. /^*  memorial  of  Hannah  Watson  and  Sarah  Ledyard,  of  Hartford,  hum-  . 
blysheweth:  '  { 

V^^  ^^  J."^*!y  <J«c«Med  husbands,  Ebenezer  Watson  and  Austin  Led-  1 
JvHj  in  their  lifetimes,  and  a  few  yclirs  since,  had  jointly,  and  at  great  ex- 
pense, erected  a  paper  mUl  in  East  Hartford,  complete  and  excellent  as  any 
«ne  upon  the  continent,  and  which  had  now  begun  to  be  of  advantage  to  the 
•WM»,  and  great  utilitr  to  the  public,  as  it  wholly  snppiied  the  press  ot 
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Hartford,  (froni  whence  issue  weekly  more  than  8,000  newspapers)  a  greak 
part  of  the  writin|f  paper  used  in  the  state  for  one  year  past,  and  had  sufK 
plied  large  quantities  for  the  use  of  the  continental  army,  and  officers  :  but 
most  unfortunately  for  the  memorialists,  on  the  night  after  the  27th  inst.,  in  a 
manner  to  them  unknown,  (though  suspected  to  be  by  means  of  some  evil 
minded  person)  too!t  fire  and  was  wholly  consumed,  with  all  the  effects  th(4^^ 
being  about  20  reams  of  paper,  and  materials  for  300  more,  &c.  Capital 
loss  ©f  more  than  je5,000,  8lc.  ^ 

Dated  at  Hartford,  Jan.  28,  1778.  HANNAH  WATSON,       . 

(Industry  II.  159.)  SARAH  LEDYARD. 

Assemb^  grant  them  a  lottery  to  raise  XI  ,600.     (160.) 

TORPEDO. 

(Of  this  important  invention  to  dest'oy  an  enemy's  shipping,  but  little  ap- 
pears on  the  files  and  records.) 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Grovernor  ai.d  Council  of  Safety,  Feb.  2,  1776— 

Mr.  [DavidJ  Bushnell  was  here  by  request  of  the  Governor  and  Council, 
&c.,  and  gave  an  account  of  his  machine  contrived  to  blow  up  ships,  &c.> 
and  vms  esked  many  questions  about  it,  &c.,  &c. 

\  otea.  That  we  hold  ourselves  under  obligations  of  secrecy  about  it  And 
his  Honor  tii#  D,  Governor  is  desired  to  reward  him  for  his  trouble  and  ex- 
penses in  coming  here,  and  signify  to  him  that  we  approve  of  his  plan,  and 
that  it  will  be  agreeable  to  have  him  proceed  to  make  every  necessary  prepa- 
ration and  experiment  about  it,  with  expectation  of  proper  public  notice  and 
reward.     (Council  of  Safety  I.  73.) 

Feb.  3,  1776. — Moved  by  the  Governor,  by  motion  to  him  from  Governor 
(Jriswold>.  that. some  encouragement  should  be  given  to  enable  Mr.  Bushnell 
to  pay  expenses  incurred  in  preparing  his  machine  for  the  design  projected, 
&c.,  and  to  carry  forward  the  plan  &c.,  &c.,  it  appearing,  to  be  a  work  of 
great  ingenuity,  &c.  &€.,  a  prospect  that  it  may  be  attended  with  success, 
and  being  Tindertaken  merely  to  serve  the  public,  and  of  considerable  ex- 
pense and  labor,  &c.  It  is  thought  reasonable  that  something  should  be 
done,  &c. 

Voted  and  ordered,  That  the  treasurer  pay  and  deliver  to  his  Honor,  the  ' 
Deputy  Governor,  the  sum  of  ilSO,  to  be  by  him  improved  for  the  use  of  the 
colony  and  public,  acoordmg.to  instruction  from  the  board. 

(Council  of  Safety  I.  76.) 

WATER  MILLS. 
Te  t^  Honorahi^j  fyc. 

The  meiWrial  of  Datid  BushneD,  of  Saybrook,  in  New  London  county^ 
humbly  iihcwkh—  ^ 

*  I  mil,      *  k 

That  your  raemdnalist,  after  long  application  to  mathematical  and  philo- 
sophical stadics  aJid  frequent  and  expensive  experiments  on  mecbaiiieal  icn-  « 
proviemeirti^,  hath  discov^ed  a  new  method  of  conaftructiag  water  miltt  in 
st|ch  a  mjLnTMJr,— b^  jirt)jHJtTng  the  flame  under  the  Water  wheel,  so  that  Ac 
aperture  trough  whi6h  the  stream  flows  agaihst  the  wheel,  shall  be  adv^^^^ 
'beyond  ^lirre^  let  felf  perpetidicuhr  from  the  extretoity  of  that  part  rf  the 
\^he^J\«ji6H  IS  neiriest  the  pond,  and  by  placing  the  buckets  tff  the  wKer 
whM  obRqaely  tp  the  radii  of  the  wheel,  aad'peipendicular  to  the  strtfem 
which  tarns  it,— that  the  force,  action  and  impreMion  of  the  name  Htttam  ia 
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tBrauig  the  mill  will  be  greatly  increased,  and  iu  many  cases,  trebly  beyond 
whnt  it  can  be  in  mills  of  the  usual  construction  :  And  has  also  discovered 
ft  farther  ralaable  improvement  in  grist  mills,  by  fixing  the  rounds  <«•  leaves 
of  the  trundle  head,  so  as  to  swivel  or  turn  in  the  trundle  heed,  whereby  the 
friction  in  turning  the  mill  will  be  greatly  diminished  :  Which  improvementa, 
the  memorialist  conceives,  will  he  of  general  utility  to  the  p'lblic.  Ai^d 
^rhereas,  for  perfecting  and  completing  said  in^ehuon  and  improvemeat,  the 
n»enw)rialist  finds  it  necessary  to  put  himself  to>onsiderab!e  additional  ex- 
>psBse,  and  employ  his  time  and  attention  for  a  proportionable  period. 

Wherefore,  your  memorialist  humbly  prays  this  Honorable  Assembly  to 
gfrant  him  the  sole  right  of  constructing,  altering  and  repairing  water  mills  lh 
the  State,  in  the  manner  and  according  to  tlic  improvements  above  described, 
for  such  term  as  shall  be  adjudged  reaeonable,  as  a  compensation  to  the  me- 
morialist ;  and  further  order  and  enact,  that  whoever,  within  this  State,  shall, 
during  such  term,  construct,  alter  or  repair  any  water  mill,  in  the  manner  and 
according  to  the  improvements  aforementioned,  either  in  part  or  in  the  whole, 
without  license  from  the  memorialist  in  writing  first  had  and  obtained,  shaH 
forfeit  and  pay  to  the  memorialist  such  penalty  as  your  honors,  in  your  wis- 
'  dom  shall  judge  proper.     And  your  memorialist,  &c. 

DANIEL  BUSHNELL. 
Dated  at  New  Haven,  this  28th  of  Oct.  1784. 


Negatived, 


(Industry  JI.  189.) 


PERPETUAL  MOTION   BY  WATER. 


'3- 


'T»  the  Honorable f  Ifc. 

The  petition  of  Harris   Ransom,  of  Colchester,  in   said   State,  hsmbly 
''  sheweth :    ' 


That  your  petitioner,  at  great  expense,  with  much  pains,  labor,  and  study, 
has  obtained  the  art  or  mysterj-  of  making  a  perprtual  motion  of  water, 
whereby  he  is  able  and  can  liaise  the  water  from  any  river,  pond,  spring  or 
fountain,  to  the  height  of  30  feet  perpendicular,  and  convey  the  same  to  any 
parts  of  any  towns  or  cities,  or  return  the  same  to  the  original  fountain  or  h^ait^ 
which  said  performance  will  be  of  great  advantage,  not  only  to  Hie  petitioner, 
but  to  the  pubEc  in  general,  by  affording  them  at  all  times,  good  and  whole- 
iomit  water  at  a  very  trifle  of  expense  ;  and  also  wiH  provide  all  towns  and 
cities  wiA  constant  and  unfailing  streams,  sufficient  for  the  canying  any  iron 
works  and  mills  of  all  kinds :  | 

Wherefore  your  petitioner  humbly  ptays  this  Assembly  to  grant  unto  him 

and  his  heirs,  a  full  power  and  license,  under  certain  restrictions,-  to  set  up 

•and  erect  his  said  works  within  tbk  State,  and  that  no  pe«rson  sh«)l  be  aS^wed 

to  aet  up  smv  such  works  after  the  pattern  of  those  by  your  petitknei;  ao  ^ 

«p,  widiiii  toe  tena  of  20  years,  without  a  Hcense  first  had  and  obtained  from 

four  petitiootr ;  and  that  all  such  marines,  mills,  hjc.  set  up  by  your  peti< 

tiMfeer  for  hit  own  iiii^>rovement,  shall  be  free  from  all  taxes  and  assessments 

for  Uie  term  of  100  years,  and  that  all  such  works  set  up  by  others  licensed 

'  bj  the  petitioner's  license  shall  be  free  from  all  such  taxes  for  the  term  of  two 

:  years  aner  erected.     The  petitioner  being  restricted  in  setting  ap  his  said 

^  works,  not  to  obstruct  any  water  to  the  damage  of  any  indivio^  person,  or 

v|o  the  public  in  general.     No  action  by  Assembly.         (Industry  II.  216.) 

Filed — "Prispner  in  goal,  memariai." 
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To  the  Homirt-tltk,  ifc. 

As  Aere  is  a  new  discovery  of  raising  the  water  up,  so  as  to  turn  it  out  of 
the  vaDeys,  and  turn  it  into  the  hills  to  wat«r  the  dry  land,  and  to  carry  mills 
or  to  carrr  iron  works  or  any  other  water  craf^,  to  water  cities  and  towns,  to 
drain  dead  swamps  and  ponds — since  the  thing  is  so  profitable  ib  this  State, 
tis  the  earnest  request  of  us  all  as  one,  that  this  petitioner's  petition  may  hex 
heard  and  granted  him.     Signed  bv  ISRAEL  NEWTON,         ' 

(Industry  II.  217.)  *  and  8  others. 

TIDE    MILLS. 
To  the  Honorable^  (fc. 

The  memorial  of  John  Sbipman,  of  Saybrook,  in  New  London  county, 
humbly  sheweth  : —  ^ 

That  by  reason  of  extreme  drought,  the  inhabitants  of  sundry  towns  in  this 
cotony,  have  been  greatly  distressed,  as  well  for  want  of  grinding  grain,  as 
in  other  respects;  an  instance  of  which  is  in  the  town  of  Saybrook,  especi- 
ally the  first  parish,  where  there  hath  not  been,  for  four  months  next  before 
the  18th  inst.,  twenty  bushels  of  grain  ground  in  said  parish  ;  and  the  inhab- 
itants have  been  obhged  to  carrj-  all  their  grain  out  of  town,  in  order  to  have 
It  ground,  and  great  part  of  it  more  than  twenty  mile^,  at  great  expense  of 
time  and  money,  and  are  now  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  carr>-ing  it  to  Long 
Island,  and  have  been  sundry  times  obliged  to  leave  it,  for  want  of  wind  to 
carry  the  wind-mills,  and  the  inhabitants  in  the  meantime  distressed,  for  want 
of  bread  ;  by  which  your  honors'  memorialist  hath   been  induced  to  turn  his 
mmd  much  on  the  subject  of  mills,  especiaUy  such  as  might  be  made  by  salt 
water.     And  as  the  tides  in  the  salt  water  creeks  towards  the  eastern  part  of 
the  colony,  especially  where  they  run  near  the  uplands^  don't  ordinarily  ebb 
and  flow  more  than  two  feet  and  a  halQ  it  renders  the  use  of  salt  water  for  the 
pmT)ose  aforesaid,  very  difficult.     Yet  your  honors'  memorialist  is  confident, 
that  by  close  application  and  hard  study,  he  has  been  so  happy,  Ujough  mas- 
ter of  but  little  philosophy,  as  to  hit  on  a  plan  on  which  he  can  build  a  erist- 
anill,  though  with  something  more  than  the  ordinary  expense,  that  will  erind 
well  and  to  good  purpose,  12  hoursin  24 ;  and  he  verily  believes,  may  be  so 
constructed  as  to  go  continually,  %s  long  as  wood  and  iron  will  last,  without 
exhausting  any  considerable  part  of  the  water;  and  as  such  a  discovery   if 
he  should  succeed,  would  be  more  beneficial  to  the  people  in  general,  eswci 
ally  on  the  sea  shore,  than  to  the  particular  owner,  your  honors'  memorialist 
IS  encouraged  to  hope  that  your  honors  will  do  something  to  encourage  him 
in  such  an  undertaking.     Therefore,  your  honors'  memorialist,  believing  in 
your  honors  good  disposition  to  promote  a  design  of  such  public  utUity,  hum-' 
bly  prays  your  honors  to  grant  him  proper  encouragement,  either  by  way  of  a 
lottenr  to  raise  such  sum  as  your  honors  shall  think  best,  or  a  sum  by  wiy  of 
premium,  to  be  advanced  on  the  completion  of  the  proposed  machine,  in  case- 
he  should  succeed ;  and  previous  to  the  undertaking  advance  JEIOO,  or  such 
^eater  or  lesser  sum  as  your  honors  shall  ^tdgt  fit,  by  way  of  loan  without 
inter«!t,  for  such  number  of  years  as  your  honors  shall  judjre  fit ;  or  errant 
hiiathe  privilege  of  such  a  constructed  mill,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  perwns  - 
or  m  such  other  manner  as  your  honors,  in  your  great  wisdom  shall   devise^ 

nrjr\^u     ,     .  JOHN  SHIPMAN. 

Dated  at  Saybrook,  the  19th  day  ©f  October,  A.  D.,  1773. 

Referred  to  a  committee.     (Industry  II.  149.)  *  ( 

Upon  the  memorial,  fcc. 
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Resolved  by  this  assembly,  that  the  memorialist,  &c.,ha.vethe  full  and  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  constructing,  erecting  and  improving  a  tide  gris^xpill,  on 
the  plan  and  construction  proposed,  for  the  term  of  forty  years,  at  all  places 
'"intbm  said  town  of  Saybrook,  and  within  ten  miles  westward  of  Connecticut 
nver;  provided  the  memorialist,  &c.,  do  erect  such  mill  within  thq  term  of 
fiv«  years  next  ensuing,  and  constantly  keep  up  the  same  fit  for  use  and  im- 
provement, so  as  to  be  beneficial  to  the  public.  And  all  persons  are  hereby 
prohibited  from  erecting  or  improving  any  tide  grist  mill,  for  the  term  afore- 
said, within  the  limits  aforesaid,  without  the  liberty  of  the  memorialist  &« 
on  the  penalty  of  £50,  L.  M.  '  '       '' 

January  1774.     (Industry  II.  150.) 

CLOTH  MANUFACTURE. 

7b  the  Honorable,  fyc. 

The  memorial  of  Samuel  Loomis,  of  Colchester,  &£.,  humbly  ^eweth  :-^ 
That  he  has  by  great  labor  and  pains,  acquired  a  knowledge  of  erectinff 
works  for  the  manufacturing  of  wool,  cotton,  hemp,  flax  and  silk,  upon  a  new 
constructed  plan,  according  to  pertain  plans  herewith  exhibited,  which  may  be 
done  by  hand  or  by  water  works ;  and  that  he  can,  by  such  machinery,  per- 
form the  whole  process  of  taking  the  aforesaid  articles  in  raw  materials,  and 
making  them  into  cjoth,  in  a  much  easier  manner  than  any  now  in  practice 
by  which  our  manufacturers  may  be  encouraged,  the  price  of  such  cloth  les- 
sened, and  vast  sums  of  money  saved  in  the  state.  And  your  memorialist 
would  represent,  that  m  case  the  raising  of  hemp  in  this  state  should  succeed 
according  to  the  encouragement  given,  that  he  should,  by  the  aforesaid  works, 
be  able  to  manufacture  a  sufficiency  of  duck  to  supply  a  considerable  part  of 
the  shipping  of  the  state. 

Your  memorialist  further  represents,  that  said  works  cannot  be  erected  with- 
out the  expense  of  about  je2000  L.  M.;  .and  that  no  individual  will  venture 
upon  so  great  an  undertaking  without  the  public  encouragement  and  security 
of  enjoying  the  exclusive  right  and  privilege  of  taking  the  profits  resulting 
from  such  an  enterprise,  untU  he  has  reimbursed  to  himself  the  expense  of 
erecting  such  works.  I 

Your  memorialist,  therefore,  prays  your  honors  to  take  this  matter  into  your 
consideration,  and  to  grant  to  him  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  privilege  of 
erecting machmes  andworks  foe  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  the  articl5  of 
wool  cotton,  hemp,  flax  and  silk,  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  within  this  state 
fpr  the  term  of  foujrteen  years ;  and  also  grant  to  your  memorialist  the  sole  fend 
«icclusive  right  and  privilege  of  manufacturing  the  aforesaid  articles  in  such 
works  by  him  erected,  for  the  term  aforesaid  ;  or  in  some  other  way  grant  to 
your  memorialist  such  public  encouragement  as  the  importance  of  iemnder- 
taking  justly  meritsj    And  your  petiUoner,  &c. 

Dated  at  Hartford,  May  28,  1787. 

(IndustT}-  n.  218.) 
Plans  or  digrams  presented  by  petitioaer. 


SAMUEL  LCfOins. 


jftr  spwuAC  cotton  and  wool. 
Lot 


.   r2i9) 


iOom» 

Carding,        .  ^     . 

Spinning  flax  and  hemp,       -,....         ^^„ 
Referred  to  a  committee,  who  report  :^The  comimttee  conceive  that  the 
interest  of  tkis  state  is  concerned  to  promote  vui  iojs  ii*an«factur«,  and  Mr- 


220) 
(221) 
(222) 
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ticularly  of  this  kind,  as  this  will  find  useful  employment  for  many  who  might 
otherwise  be  idle,  give  spring  to  industrj-  and  improvement,  lessen  importa- 
tion from  abroad,  gradually  turn  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor,  aad  eveo- 
.  tualiy  be  the  source  of  wealth  and  respectability,  and  th«refore  ever\-  attem|K 
''  towards  improvement  in  this  respect,  ought  to  be  regarded  in  a  favorable  lighL 
i  It  cannot  be  expected  that  any  person  would  be  at  tlie  expense  and  hazard 
j  of  erecting  works  of  this  kind,  which  will  probably  cost  not  less  than  JE2000, 
'  and  be  liable  to  be  defeated  of  all  prospect  of  advantage,  by  others  who  may 
'  think  proper  to  do  the  same  afler  him,  but  have  not  courage  enough  to  begin 
k  the  attempt. 

jl  In  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  committee  beg  leave  to  give  it  as  their  opin- 
.*  ion,  that  Mr.  Loomis  be  allowed,  for  the  terra  of  seven  years,  the  cxclusjve 
right  and  privilege  of  erecting  machines  and  works  for  the  purpose  prayed 
for  in  his  memorial,  on  the  east  side  of  Connecticut  river,  or  within  ten  miles 
west  of  said  river,  and  of  using  and  improving  the  same  for  that  term  ;  and 
that  for  the  second  term  of  seven  years  next  following,  if  he  shall  so  long 
improve  the  said  works,  no  person  shall  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  erecting 
similar  works  within  thirty  miles  of  the  works  he  shall  so  erect  within  the 
aforesaid  limits. 

Provided,  that  no  privilege  granted  the  present  sessions  of  assembly,  to 
promote  the  manufactures  of  wool,  be  affected  thereby. 
All  which  is  submitted,  &c. 

Signed  per  order.  JOHN  TREADWELL. 

(Industry  II.  223.) 
Corresponding  act  was  passed  May  1787.     (224.) 

STOCKING  LOOMS. 

7b  his  Excellmcy,  Sfc.     May  1776. 

;,    The  memorial  of  James  Wallace,  stocking  maker,  sheweth : — 

That  your  memorialist  has  been  in  Wethersfield  since  December  last,  da- 
ring which  time  he  has  exercised  his  trade  of  stocking  making,  which  he  pro- 
fesses himself  master  of,  both  in  the  silk,  cotton,  thread  and  worsted  way,  in 
all  their  different  branches.  That  from  a  desire  of  serving  this  province,  and 
settling  therein,  heptays  your  honors  to  lend  him  jCIOO,  to  enable  him  to  ex- 
tend and  carry  on  his  trade,  so  that  it  may  be  of  use  to  the  public  in  general. 
He  further  intends,  if  encouraged,  to  erect  an  engine  for  the  purpose  of  spin- 
ning cotton  and  woollen  yam,  which  will  be  of  infinite  ser^•ice  to  several 
branches  of  the  weaving  business,  and  enable  thera,  in  a  short  time,  to  bring 
their  goods  to  market,  as  cheap  as  they  can  in  the  old  country?  And  as  a  se- 
curity for  the  payment  of  the  %ame,  at  such  time  as  your  honors  shall  think  fit 
to  lend  it,  he  purposes  to  give  a  security  on  his  frames,  to  any  one  or  more 
gentlemen  that  will  be  good  enough  to  take  the  trouble  of  the  same.     And 

yo"^'  ^;.       ,  JAMES  WALLACE. 

,      Negatived.     (Industry  II.  155.)  * 

j  To  the  Hmorable,  tfc. 

The  representation  and  memorial  of  Benjamin  Hanks,  of  Windham,  Ac.. 
humbly  sheweth : — 

That  he,  relying  upon  a  belief  that  your  honors  are  ever  desirous  to  promote 
and  encourage  every  useful  manufactory  within  this  state,  he  hath  taken  en- 
•couragement  to  address  to  your  honors  upon  the  subject  of  fabricating  stock- 
ing looms;  to  perform  and  effect  which,  he  conceives  that  he  i«  sufficientir 


4^^ 
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d^ed;  that  he,  your  memorialist,  has  been  mnch  used  to  and  acqnainted 
^.^la^'^  iro»,  brass  and  steel,  and   erery  other  material  neceiary  t<r 
COMtructthe  proposed  machine;  that  he   is  fully  persuaded  that  he  could 
With  some  smail  encouragement,  8oon  construct  and  finish  a  number  of  such 
J^i,  to  the  satisfactio.  of  the  public,  and  every  skilful  wearer  therein  •  that 
Ji».  j|»nceiTee  that  Maring  completed  his   desires  in   that  particular,  that  the 
pubfic  would  be  greatly  benefited  thereby,  not  only  in  more  readily  and  chea,! 
Jy  smpplying  the  soldiery  with  Ihat  necessa^  part  of  clothing,  yiz :  stockin  JT 
but  also  Ae  inhabitants  of  the  state.     But  your  memorialist  being  younS 
«ot  of  sufficient  cash  to  procure  tho^e  material*  which  are  necetsary  for  the 
desir«d  purpose,  he  is  thereby  unable  and  prevented  from  making  the  attempt 
WhereupM,  he  humbly  prays  your  honors  to  take  the  matter  mto  your  iist 
consideration,  antl  grant  him  such  premium  as  your  honors  may  thint  proper 
«pon   his  having  completed  a  good  and  sufficient  stocking  Icim,  and  upon 
wch  other  conditions  as  are  fit  and  suitable  ;  and,  in  the  meantbne,  ent?,S 
Jum,  upon  proper  security,  with  a  sum  sufficient  for  the  purpose.     Or  other- 

^  n\^*     1X7-    .u         ..    '  •  BENJAMIN  HANKS. 

Dated  in  Wmdham,  this  14th  day  of  Au<rust    1777 

(No#cti«nonit.)      (Industry  II.  156.)    "See  clocks. 

STOCKING  WEAVING. 
To  the  Honm-ahle  ifc.  ' 

.  IXTXlhi;'!"::^^^^^  and  Chr.topherLeffingw.ll,  both  of  Nor- 

That  your  memorialists  have,  at  Tery  great  expense  and  cost,  procured  S 
stocking  frames  for  the  weaving  of  stUn^s,  an'd  have  endeav^^ed  to  pro 
cure  worKmen  to  make  use  ot  said  frames,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  nece^- 

S,L'  tK^t^  ^^71  '""'^  ^''^'  ^^""^  ^f  '^'"^^  '^  F«^^^e  these  anicles,^n 
hopes  that  by  said  business  to  make  reasonable  profit  to  themselves      fiit 

^nstrWd'^'to  TC"  "''^'  ""'^'''^^>'  ^"^  ^'^'  •'  ^^'''^'''  >«^  memorialists  are 
constrained  to  take  apprentices  to  find  employment  for  said  frames,  which 

tit  Ta""  ^f'  ^™V'y  ^''^''  ^°  ^^^^™'  ''  '^'y  "^  ^«^«^ed  for  sa  d  bu  i- 
Sh  hi'  "PP^^"^^^^  ^'^  '^'^^  ^or  their  polls  in  your  memorialists'  list, 
which  has  so  discouraged  your  raemoriiUists,  that  they  must  lay  aside  busi-  ^ 

Srf '  "^^  u'"'^*'  interposition  of  your  Honorl  And  'your  memi 
nahsts  pray  your  Honors  to  patronize  and  encourage  them  by  relieving  them 
^om  any  ^sessment  on  said  trade,  for  the  term  of  five  yea^rs,  and  hke W 
^nl^v*?^  exempt  a^, persons  that  shall  be,  by  your  memorialists,  co^s^ndy 
ployed  m  said  trade  and  busmess,  from  being'rated  for  their  pills,  Ibr  the 
term  of  two  years  next  coming.     Or  otherwise.  L.  F      ,     r  me 

I      THOMAS  HUBBARD, 

•     n.t.^  i    Tc       ■  V     ^    cr^.    ,'  CHRIS'T  LEFFINGWELL. 

Dated  in  Norwich,  the  20th  day  of  May,  1789. 

Grmted  m  lower  House.    Negatived  in  upper.     (Industry  II.  238.) 

WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURE. 
Tb  the  HonorahU,  9fc,    Oct  1736.         | 

i-SLTHH^-n'  ""^  John  Davis,  of  Lyon's   Hall,  in  the  county  of  Hereford, 
Tl^  '  "*'''  l^'"^^^^  •"  Litchfield,  Su:.,  clothier,  humbly  sheweth  tL- 

kn3  r  ^•"'J^f^^^'-j^^^t,  about  1.3  months  since,  came  over  into  New  Eng- 
land from  said  Lyt^'.  Hall,  wher.  he  had  practised  and  improved  Vm.^ui 
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tie  art  and  mystery  of  a  clothier,  for  the  full  space  of  30  years  and  ip wards, 
and  then  brought  with  him  a  considerable  quantity  of  full  cloths  to  the  value 
of  jCSOO  or  X^X),  sterling  M.  to  sell  and  vend  in  this  country,  all  of  your 
Honor's  memerialist's  own  manufacturing,  which  cloths  well  suited  the  coun- 
tiT,  and  sample  and  .specimen  thereof  your  memorialist  has  here  to  shew  your 
Honors.  And  your  memorialist  designing  to  have  retu>ned,  but  upon  obser- 
ration  of  the  country,  and  yiew  of  the  woollen  manufactory,  finds  that  the 
poorness  of  the  clodi  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  unskilfuhiess  of  the  inhabitants 
in  the  art  aforesaid,  whereby  much  good  wool  is  in  a  great  measure  lost,  and 
doth  confounded  and  rendered  much  less  serviceable  as  well  as  fashionable 
for  the  people  ;  which  your  memorialist  humbly  thinks  your  Honors  are  well 
aware  is  occasioned  by  the  unskilful  management  of  the  wool,  in  mixing  and 
preparing  the  same  for  as  w^ell  as  the  unqualified  practitioners  in  the 

naystery  afbresaid  ;  a  due  encouragement  whereof  under  the  present  and  pre- 
vvailing  extravagance  of  the  price  of  cloths  of  the  English  mamufactory  at 
home,  your  Honors  doubtless  are  sensible  would  commode  and  benefit  the 
country  in  a  very  material  article. 

Thinking,  therefore,  there  might  be  a  disposition  in  this  Honorable  Assem- 
bly to  give  a  proper  encouragement  to  some  private  person  that  should  appear, 
to  set  up  the  same  for  the  cultivation  of  a  trade  so  very  necessary  to  the  country 
(as  fkr  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  country's  safety  therein)  would  take  leave 
hereby  humbly  to  propound  to  this  Honorable  Assembly,  that  your  memo- 
rialist would  gladly  set  up  the  trade  in  such  place  as  might  best  accommodate 
the  people,  if  therein  he  might  have  the  countenance  and  encouragement  of 
this  Honorable  Assembly  ;  and  also,  that  his  knowledge,  practice  and  im- 
provement in  his  said  trade,  which  he  has  so  long  been  improving  himself  in, 
might  be  extensively  beneficial  to  the  people  of  this  government,  (where  he 
is  minded  to  make  his  abode,)  your  Honor's  humble  memorialist  would  wil- 
lingly communicate  his  skill  and  experience  to  the  people,  as  to  mixing  their 
wool  and  preparing  and  qualifying  the  same  for  the  wheels,  by  suitable  cards 
for  the  country's  wool;  and  the  country's  improving  such  wool  cards  as  are 
altogether  unsuitable  for  the  same,  is  a  great  means  of  spoiling  the  cloth,  as 
well  as  to  its  decency  as  duration  ;  and  the  unskilfulness  of  the  women,  in 
their  carding,  chops  the  wool  and  breaks  the  staple  of  it.' 

Which  your  memorialist  could  abundantly  satisfy  those  in  the  least  measure 
acquainted  therewith,  and  could  afford  such  directions  as  would  facilitate  the 
labor  and  pains  in  preparing  their  wool,  witli  4  times  the  ease  at  least,  besides 
the  vastly  greater  benefit  of  the  cloth  ;  and  would  instruct  the  people  in 
such  and  so  many  places  and  towns  and  counties  in  the  government,  as  your 
Honors  in  wisdom  should  direct,  in  any  method  that  your  Honors  should 
think  best,  by  public  advertisements,  ^nd  especially  by  personal  instructions 
•  in  mixing  their  wool,  coloring,  fulling,  pressing  and  shearing  their  cloth- 

And  your  memorialist's  request  is,  as  an  encouragement  thereunto,  that  he 
may  have,  by  this  Assembly,  a  grant  of  such  a  sum  of  money  of  the  public 
tieaaury,  that  thereby  h«  may  be  able  to  procure  such  utensils  to  us«  and  im- 
prove in  the  directions  of  th«  people  in  the  premises,  and  be  under  advantages 
to  give  his  instructions  to  the  country  in  such  places,  ways  and  methods  as 
this  Honorable  Assembly  akall  prescribe,  or  of  such  a  tract  of  the  colony's 
land  as  may  be  a  meet  compensation  to  your  memorialist,  for  so  profitable  tm. 
undertaking.     Or  some  other  way,  &c.  JOHN  DAVIS, 

Hartford,  May  20, 1736.  Clothier. 

Negatived.  (lndustJ7  ^-  ^^fi-) 
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/r   .       '  „  ^  WM.  HILLHOUSE. 

I  (Industry  11.  214.) 

committee  were  bv  IctvW  fn,?      n    f""'""?  ">«>»  'hat  occurred  to  tlU 

such  articlerrmth  ;:  ,f  ""eVl-".""?  ''"i"^  °"  '"P"^'^.  Particularly  on 
but  .15  a  retnilatJon  „f  .1-    I  ^?     ."V^'n'^'g^.  ^  manufactured  in  this  State  • 

gotemmeTb  r"it  CO*  d  ~tj^f'  ^  ^"P^^^''  ^y  "-e  federal 
pi-oper  to  aJort  a  system  0^*^,1  ,    '  !    "fP'^^"'*  '"  *«  committee,  im- 

com'lnittee  hafe  hl^h"pr  Mo^eZt'onj'v  a't'^  "^"  °'  '^^  ^"''j-''  ^ 
encouragement  of  the^woo'^en'^manuSo,  Ich  mTSS.  TX"  '^  ""^ 
ent  appears  to  merit  particular  attention  ^  other  at  pre,- 

forT^i's  laTffi  p";:^e''LralTr"  '?'%^^^  P""'°^''J  ^'"'  i''  --"i'r. 

undertaking,  Ihot^^no  'Soura  reaU'»h^^^  ^^  ^'""""^  "">'""  '"  *' 
gress  of  the  busSi,.  of  !li^  •  ''="" "^'''^  prospect,  in  the  ultimate  pro- 
tempt  to  StabthTis'manufS-  ZtT  t^f'^-  .  ^"^  "'  *^  «"«»'- 
the  profits  must  he  at%Ttrp?ecar5us  the™'^'''  ^?*  Tl'  ''^P"^^'  '""' 
commend  the  fbUo^ing  encou7ag''eme""tc'.'"^  ('^r'"'^  "'""'  P^°P"  '"  - 

^<^^^'^2:^^t^j;i^i^:^  aTd  rb "'?  -^^ "'"""«' 

one  penny  a  )h.  on  all  woollen  yarn  tl,-,^h=l?t  '  j"""'^  '^  g^*»'«'  "f 

said  manufactoty  before  Jun" /tS      May     7^'''""  ''ff  T'^'  '"'»  "'-"^  "' 
^  uiic,  i/o».     ma^jivyy.  (Industry  11.  231.) 

7^  /Ae  Honorahlr,  8fc. 

hultly^lewr:""""''^*'^'""'  ^^'  "'"'  ^'«'-  ^yon,  of  New  Haye., 

tify  of  sheep'8  wool,  and  have  Lo  S TaT   T'  'IT''"*''  ^  '"8^*  <!"»"-     " 

»  Milirely  new  in  this  part  of  the  counlr;  »n,l  v  .■  ^*'^*  eWeniiyely, 

ficulties  ther«n,«d  ^they  conrr^V,?  /"."u'"''''™^^  *'"'  ■»»»/ d* 
beneficial  to  the  community  iheyr«ue,t,f  ''"  P""'«'"«i,  it  muit  b. 

«.,  tha^you  ,ould  hep.eieJS  ^Z  '^Z  IZZf^^lt^Zr^ 
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%aVe  and  may  maaufactare ;  or  such  other  enoouragem^t  as  to  yam  Honors 
nunr  setm  just.    And  your,  &c.  JEREMIAH  ATWATER,  Jr. 

New  Haven,  Jan.  5,  1789.  WILLIAM  LYON. 

•^  (Industry  n.  234.) 

^     Lower  House  refer  to  a  committee.     Jan.  1789.     (235.) 

•'  LINEN.— <&«  Hemp  Below.) 

j  And  further  be  it  enacted,  For  the  encouragement  of  making  fine  linen 
■clolh,  tkat  whosoeyer  shall  bring  to  the  county  court,  in  the  county  in  which  he 
dv^elis,  any  linen  cloth  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  said  county  court,  shall 
be  in  goodness  equal  to  Garlick^s  of  six  or  seven  shiUings  per  yard,  according 
to  the  usual  price  thereof  in  our  shops ;  and  will  make  oath  before  the  said 
court,  that  the  said  linen  cloth  was  made  in  the  said  county,  by  their  own  in- 
dustry or  their  proper  charge,  shall  receive  for  their  recompense,  one-quarter 
psfrt  of  the  value  thereof,  which  shall,  by  their  order,  be  drawn  out  of  the 
pi^ofic  treasury'  of  the  colony.  This  act  to  continue  in  force  seven  years. 
0^\.  1732.     (Industry  I.  48.)  .  - 

(No  vote  on  it.) 

Committee  to  confer,  consider  and   draw  up,  what  may  be   proper  to  be 
enacted  by  this  Assembly,  relating];  to  premiums  on  the  manufactures  and     i 
husbandry  of  this  government.     May  1735.  f  Industry  I.  125.)         \ 

An  act,  ^r.  Be  it  enacted,  &r.  That  there  be  paia  out  of  the  public 
treasury-  of  this  colony,  a  premium  of  one-sixth  per  yard,  for  all  fine  linea 
cloth  made  of  yarn  of  six  run  to  the  pound  and  upwards  to  eight  run,  being 
furt  yard  wide  ;  and  one-third  for  cloth  of  seven-eights  of  a  yard  wiflc,  made 
of  yarn  of  the  size  above  said  ;  and  one-quarter  for  cloth  three-quarters  of  a 
yard  wide  being  well  whitened ;  and  for  such  cloth  as  above  said  being  un- 
whilened,  the  same  premium  shall  be  paid,  except  three  pence  on  each  yard 
to  be  abated.  And  for  all  linen  cloth  upon  which  the  premium  is  allowed  in 
safd  act  to  be  well  whitened,  being  made  of  yarn,  eight  run  to  the  powid  and 
Hpward,  the  same  premium  shall  be  allowed  for  unwhitened  cloth,  except  four 
pence  per  yard  to  be  abated,  as  is  there  allowed  for  well  whitened  cloth,  &,c. 
May  1735.'     (Industry- 1.  126.)     Not  passed. 

T>VCK.—(See  Hemp  Below.) 
Toihe  Honorable^  4*c. 

The  petition  of  Richard  Rogers  of  New  London,  humbly  sheweth  : — 
That  your  petitioner  having  insight  in  the  trade  of  making  canvas  for 
skipping,  and  having*  expended  near  JE140  for  the  setting  up  the  trade ;  and      ' 
ha^  made  of  the  cloth  of  good  acceptance  of  those  that  understand  the  same.    ; 
That  your  petitioner  taking  encouragement  by  the  law,  page  86,  (see  page   ' 
1,  aboVe>  to  venture  upon  so  great  an  expense ;  and  considering  that  the 
trade  being  set  up,  a  market  wiU  much  advance  trade,  in  that  so  considerable 
a  sum  is  expended  to  other  governments  to  purchase  of  that  manufactory, 
which  might  be  improved  in  other  trading,  a  market  ourselves,  as  it  will  ad- 
yance  our  own  people,  being  improved  in  the  raising  of  hemp  and  flax,  and  y 
spiMmg  the  same  ;*  also  bring  into  the  government  a  considerable  trade  to 
have  it  made  a  market ;  and  said  canvas  can  be  made  mu<;h  clieaper  than  it 
is  wiw  bought,  coming  from  England  and  Holland. 

That  your  petitioner  doth  humbly  pray  your  Honored  Assembly,  that  they 
waidd  be  fleased  to  grant  the  sole  making  of  it  to  y^ur  petitiener,  for  fifteen    |? 
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I  RICHARD  ROGERS. 

We,  the  underwriters  havino- v,.^.-i  ,       •■  (loduslry  I.  106.) 

fte  n,aki„g  »aiU  for  A  ppingf.Tdrby  mHIS^^^    -iuok  d^ignedVor 
don,  do  adjudge  the  same  to  be  v!rv^„„    i  *'"''»"'  ""g^"^,  of  New  Lon- 
u«;  and  Aat  he  having  advanced  a  v?--'"^  substantia]  cloth  for  that 
■noting  this  desien,-it  fs  our  oninl  ^P  ""f«l«"Wc  interest  for  the  pro 
ment  fn  that  affa™  '^'""'"' '"'  *'"  <^<^^*"-^«  »"  Pfoper  encourige 

No.  4,  RRER  was  wove  in  saiH  r!'  u  '\'*^^"  ^'"^^  ^^  '^"^^t,  marked 
that  it  is  good  mercrantib  e  doth  aj of  t  h'T',^f  .'^  ^-^^er' decIaA, 
sort  of  duck.  '  ^f  °^  ^^'^  ^^^^  cJoth  that  is  made  of  that 

Sighed  by  six  weavers  /t    i 

Lower  House  grant  petition.     Ne^tived  in  Upper      '  ''^  '^  '"^'^ 

109.^'  Td  rs^aLS'^'e '.JLsl^fZire'  ^'T  '^T''  ^    ''""-'^  '• 
seven  years.     Oct.  1725.     (no  )  ^     ^^  "'^  manufacturing  duck  for 

Tothe  Honorable,  ^c.     May  1741 

sheleth'!- ""'  ""•"  -"^"o™'  "f  Samuel  Judson  of  Stratford,  &c.,  humbly 

cost:'::trL„!Jrr^:rr;So%e:z.s  t  ^"* »-"'-'"« 

made  and  vended  ^bout  sixty  or  sevenh  hX^  f^  K  '""'  '"""^  '  ""^  having 
saw  the  same,  commended  the  s  me  f«  ™1^'  ^^X''""'^  ""  »*"'  *ho 
tune  in  thafaffair,  ,0  sell  to  sLe  persons^'ouf of  ^b  ^^'"■^  ^"^  "^^  "i^f"" 
not  to  this  day,  made  payment   for  S  ''"« .government,  who  have 

last  past,  laid  a^de  the  trade  '  Bu  not  T""'. <^.'»'%'  '.  (<>'  «>ree  years 
trade  might  be  of  advantage  io  m    -If  1^1  k'?^  ?'  f ^O'mg  on  the 

governmt^it,  had  I  a  stock  ^o  cirrv  nn    h  ""K  '"  ""^  "^vantage  of  this 

break  my  landed  estateTo  r  ise  a  1."?  -'l'^""'  '  '^'^  '"'"^  ""*'"'"«  "^ 

me,  I  have. taken  encourarment  fr'  A  ,<  '"«  "J'  '""""^  '"''  'ackling^br 

have  frequenUy  discovered  hi  ZjZ^Tr  u'^'T'T  y"'  """"^  ' 
particular,_to  pray  that  vour  HnnL         T^i    '^'^'^  '"™'='>  of  manufacture  ia 
ijg  on  said  Uade  of  Sor  canv  "   d,T     f  f  .V"""  '  "^y'  ^"^  '»'«  -==^ 
the  sum  of  ^,50  of  new  teLr  S'of  ^r^dit  o?  th""^  '"1"'"^  "'  '^"  '"'"V. 
secur-ty,  ^„  «,^  ^,  i„,„^^,_  ^^  tht7er"e:t.,t .'°'S  tC  ^  ^""^ 

Stratford,  May  th.  12th,  A.  D.  n^L    Negatived'^^t^f  ^^^j 

HEMP. 

cA!=X'  ^oh:ot\t:sit'rr:Tn  r  r  '-■>  --  ^  ^ 

orhe^p.     Aod..i,here.yproviiTtl.ar;hrve;r^e\rwn^rerer.: 
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surveyors  are  appointed  as  aforesaid,  shall  produce  lOOlbs.  of  hemp  as  shaft 
be  bright,  well  cured  and  water  rotted,  of  four  feet  at  least  in  length,  and 
well  cleansed,  fit  for  use,  &,c.,  shall  have  a  certificate  thereof  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  colony,  of  the  quantity  of  hemp  so  raised  and  manufactured  as  afore- 
said. The  said  treasurer  is  hereby  ordered  to  pay  out  to  him  2s.  for  every 
KX)  weight,  certified  as  aforesaid  ;  and  so  pro  rata  for  greater  or  lesser  quan- 
tities.    (Industry  I.  48.)     No  action  was  had  thereon. 


1  , 

v4n  ^ict  for  the  Encouragement  of  raising  Hemp,  Tnaking  Canvas  of  Ducky 
and  also  for  making  fine  Linen.  \  May  1734. 

This  assembly  considering  the  great  profit   and  advantage  that  might  in  * 
time  accrue  to  his  Majesty's  people  in  this  government,  by  the  raising  of 
hemp,  making  canvas  and  fine  linen,  &c.,  if  the  same  may  be  sufliciently  en- 
■couraged  and  promoted  : 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  there  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury-  of 
fkis  colony,  to  ever)-  person  or  persons  inhabiting  in  this  colony,  as  a  premi- 
um, the  sum  of  4d.  per  pound  for  ever)-  pound  of  good,  well  dressed,  water 
rotted  hemp,  that  shall  be  by  him  or  them  raised  or  procured  to  be  raised,  and 
shall  be  the  proper  growth  of  this  colony  ;.  provided,  there  shall  be  no  pre- 
mium allowed  to  any  man,  for  any  quaatitv-  less  than  501bs. 

Be  it  ftirther  enacted,  &c.  That  there  shall  be  likewise  paid  out  of  the  pub- 
lic treasury',  the  sum  of  20b.  for  every  bolt  or  piece  of  well  v^Tought  canvas  of 
duck  fit  for  use,  of  36  yards  in  length  and  30  inches  wide,  and  weighing  not 
less  than  451bs.,  made  of  hemp  aforesaid,  or  well  dressed,  water  rotted  flax, 
to  be  paid  to  him  that  shall  do,  or  procure  the  same  to  be  done  and  manufac- 
tured as  aforesaid. 

Be  it  also  further  enacted,  &c.  That  as  a  premium  for  the  encouragement 
of  making  fine  linen,  there  shall  also  be  paid  out  of  the  public  trea55ur>'  of  this 
colony,  to  every  person  or  persons  that  shall  make  or  procure  to  be  made  with- 
in this  colony,  any  fine  linen  cloth,  as  followeth,  viz  :  for  everj-  yard  that  is 
well  spun,  wove  and  whitened,  and  is  a  yard  wide,  and  made  of  yam  that  is 
eight  runs  to  the  pound,  2s.  per  yard,  and  so  pro  rata  for  wider  or  narrower 
cloth  so  made  ;  and  also  for  fine  cloths  of  the  same  width,,  a  proportion  to  the 
fineness  thereof,  to  be  determined  by  the  number  of  runs  to  a  pound,  provid- 
ed none  be  allowed  to  be  narrower  tiian  three-quarters  of  a  yard,  and  that  no 
deceit  or  (raud  be  imposed  upon  the  public,  &c. 

Provided,  this  act  shall  continue  and  be  in  force  for  the  space  of  five  years 
from  the  rising  of  this  assembly,  ahd  no  longer.     (Industry  I.  51.) 

Act  continued  in  force  fire  years.     May  1740.     (Industry  I.  67.) 

Continued  in  force  till  May,  1750,  as  voted  by  lower  house.     Upper  house 
■  iissent.     May  1745.     (Industr)  I.  77.) 

An  Act,  tfc.     May  1797.  | 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  aH  persons  in  this  state  may  annually,  &cr,  insert 

in  their  lists  of  rateable  estate,  Ac.,  an  account  of  the  quantity  of  land  wkich 

they  shall  have  severally  sowed  with  hemp,  &c. ;  and  listers  shall  deduct  from 

the  list  of  such  persons  respectirely,  at  the  rate  of  40  shillings  per  acre,  for 

.  any  quantity  of  land  sowed  with  hemp,  &c.,  as  aforesaid. 

(A  duty  was  to  be  laid  on  the  importation  of  hemp,  of  6s.  per  lOOowt  ,  after 
May  1789.)     (Industry  II.  70.)  . 
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FLAX  MACHINE. 


To  the  Honorable,  ^c.     May  1758. 

couraging  the  raising  and  manutc,u„r;„  valuta  er:ln?f*  ^  ^"l;  ^ 
proper  ways  and  means,  must  conduce  much  to  Z  n,.M-  ^T''"^' ''>'  ^\ 
the  common  way  of  dressinsr  andX.Li^!  «  i,  P"'''"'  """'^' ;  and  as  ? 
•  calls  for  so  great\  nu  "3  hid  o  Jlnr  "a  "  '?  '\^'  '^'«'"<'"''  »»<»  \ 
a  county  wire  !aborers"r:'s„'Tctce   a'^;Tat7:o  've™''cLar"1t"t'a"'"  "j 

much  Jess  labor  would  be  s^^vicX  andtlT^  ''kT"^  "^  ^^' ^'^  "'* 
age  the  farmers'in  raising  grra^qt^Sti'^/Ct  hifcXr"'  *■"""■ 
And  whereas  your  memorialist  Understands  that  t"e  trustees  o^f  ,h.  .  -^ 
for  managmg  the  lme»  manufacture  in  ScotlandThave  aS  t°  *rj'°''*^ 
affed  the  erecting  and  spffinrr  .m  fK^.»  ^  j  .    •      '      ,      a'ivisea  to  and  encour- 

i»g  and  cleansinVflax   whicffi  '  i„  fL?;'"'^  "'"^'  ™^'''"''- «"  <ife«- 
an'd  with  a  Sreat^dean'e:tb^f.?a"re^^^L"tTrdTs1lTb""'"''' 

yr;i^ia\!t-v=s--^^;- 

to  be'used  in  tht  Pernment  '^         °'  *""'""''»  **  »»"«  kindof  macSfi 

corgeTiK  rgor:°dti^L';'ith''?^? ""'  '"r?"*  «'-"""^  'o  »- 

gTeatl^or.hepubfcadvaXe!'t  '«gfit'cl^or^•ff'^''?'«T  **"  "^ 
charge  and  expense  to  the  undeAaker T to  <i^?  .!>  ^  T^  ""^""^  «"**■ 
sole  liberty  and  privilege  of  erectfmr  .in,    5^  ?''  *""  "''"'iates  the 

aforesaid7witl.i„^his  c^lonyrfor  tif  Icet  tweXI"*"""  ^°'  "^^  P^P"" 
the  rising  of  this  assembly  •  and  m  „rK-.    '"^P'^-on*  yars  next  ensuing 

ing  the  £me  kind Tf  3i„es  „raSv  m  leslh^'  P'™°  °^  I*"""^  "«^ 
in  this  colony,  without  leave  m' hce^  J  f^'?"?'^"*  or  miitafon  of  the». 
ates,  during  the  full  term  aformid  ^       -»">onahst  and  his  associ- 

Provided  youj- memorialist  and  his  associates  Kh»ll   «^,i.-      ■  i.,- 
next  ensuing,  erect  and  set  un  nn,  L-k       J    .1      '  ^^"^  eighteen  month* 

convenient  fiace In  te ?o Ion";  «  hTaSrtht ^hl".?" ?'  '^"^"'''  »»«»* 
or  experiment.  ^'        *  ^"^  '''*5'  '""^  "'"'"'  P'opw,  for  a  trial 

•said  Xtriatt'anJhfs  "socfrffif.  ^^-^-^"1.  «*«'  «•.».  i^tke' 
after  the  setting  up  of  s^r^T:£lX'J^ti  Z'::  r"  ""'  '"^"'"^f 
place  m  each  county  in  this  cnlonv  f«r  A  »«  up  m  some  convenient 

diine  at  least,  tbSe"  in  su^  c^'[t  ^^T^^t/^°J'^*'  <""  '"«*  »»- 
persons  to  set  up  mad,in«  fofthe^»«.t     ^  '^^'^  '^'  *»^  '"'"  ?"»»  « 

erected  one  such  machte  f^  af^rS^tltS.^  ""^'*'  '"*°  ^'"^  ''*~' 
any  ,er,„ns  in  this  .ovfrnment  .t itgTltr  ^r^'eX ^^ 
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chine  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  that  have  been  or  aw  now  in  use  in  this  col- 
ony.    And  as  in  duty,  kjc.  JOHN  BULKLEY. 

Hartford,  May  1753. 

Negatived  in  lower  house.     (Industry  I.  171.) 

n  the  Honorable,  Sfc.     Oct.,  A.  D.,  1753. 

The  memorial  of  Jabez  Hamlin  and  Elihu  Chauncey,  humbly  sheweih  : 

That  whereas,  there  is  a  new  invented  water  machine  for  :he  dressing  of 
flax,  brought  into  use  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  by  the  societies  for  mana:rin^ 
the  hnen  manufactures  there,  which  is  found  by  experience,  to  be  a  nTuih 
more  expeditious  and  less  expensive  method  than  that  in  use  here. 

And  whereas,  your  memorialists  are  of  opinion  that  the  procuiing  tiie  sai4 
machine  to  be  set  up  in  convenient  places,  and  brought  into  use  in  this  colo- 
ny, would  greatly  encourage  the  raising  larger  quantities  of  flax,  and  conduce 
much  to  the  pubhc  interest  of  this  government,— we  would  propose  to  be  at 
the  charge  and  expense  (which  will  be  very  considerable,)  of  procuring  the 
said  machine,  to  be  set  up  and  brought  into  use  here,  upon  proper  encour- 
agement. 

Whereupon,  your  memorialists  humbly  pray  this  honorable  assembly  to  en- 
courage them  in  so  good  a  design,  by  granting  to  them  and  their  associates^ 
the  sole  liberty  and  privilege  of  erecting  and  setting  up  the  said  machine  for 
dressing  of  flax,  in  such  towns  in  this  colony  as  they  shall  think  proper,  for 
the  term  of  twenty-one  years  next  ensuing  ;  and  that  all  other  persons  be  pro- 
hibited setting  up  m  this  colony,  any  such  machines,  or  any  in  imitation  of 
them,  during  said  terra. 

Provided  the  said  memorialists  shall,  within  eighteen  months  next  after 
the  rising  of  this  assembly,  procure  one  such  machine,  to  be  set  up  in  tJiis  col- 
ony for  an  experiment. 

Provided  also,  that  if  the  said  memorialists  shall  not,  within  seven  years 
next  ensuing,  set  up  one  such  machine  at  least,  in  every  town  in  this  colony* 
that  they  shall  forfeit  and  lose  the  benefit  of  setting  up  in  all  such  towns  U 
they  so  neglect,  after  the  seven  years  are  so  expired,  and  the  inhabitants  oi 
said  towns  may  themselves  set  up  said  machines,  as  they  see  cause.  And  m 
all  the  towns  m  which  the  said  memorialists  shall  set  up  said  machine  within 
said  seven  years,  they  shall  keep  the  same  up  and  in  repair,  during  the  said 
term  of  twenty-one  years.  And  in  case  thev  shall  let  any  of  them  be  out  of 
repair  the  space  of  filteen  months,  they  shall  forfeit  and  lose  the  benefit  of  the 
monopoly  herem  granted,  in  such  town  where  th^  said  machine  so  lies  with- 
out repairs. 

Provided  also,  that  this  ^ant  shaU  not  hinder  the  use  and  imp^G^  ement.  or 
setting  up  hereafter,  any  mdls  or  machines  that  are  now  used  in  dressing  flar 
in  this  colony ;  nor  any  other  that  may  be  invented,  if  diverse  from,  and  not 
m  imitation  of  the  machine  your  memorialists  pray  for  liberty  to  erect  and 

^\7\    *     T   ,-,«  X  •'ASEZ  HAMLIN. 

(Industry  I.  172.)  ELIHU  CHAUNCEY.     I 

Liberty  was  granted  for  fifteen  years,  &c.     (173.) 

^  SILK.  ^ 

►4n  Act,  ffc. 

Be  it  further  enacted,  &c.  That  whosoever  shaU  raise  sUk  among  us,  an- 
«hall  shew  it  to  the  count)  court  in  which  county  it  is  raised,  at  Sieir  nvZ 
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s^sions  after  the  tfjaking  thereof,  aad  wiU,  upon  their  oaths,  diclar*  b^foi^ 
the  said  court,  that  by  the  silk  worms  which  they  have  nourished  and  broueht 
up  since  the  last  sessions  of  the  said  court,  the  said  siik  was  made  That  then 
said  court  shaU  certify  the  same  to  the  treasurer  of  the  colony,  and  order  him 
to  pay  out  of  the  pubhc  treasurj',  the  sum  of  ten  shillings  per  pound,  and  «)  pro 

?iio  fr!  ''^'J'^fr:^"^^'^^^*'  ^^  ^^"^  ^^^  ^'"^S^  such  cerlificahe.  Oct. 
1132.     (Industry  I.  48.) 

Not  acted  on  by  the  Assembly.       I  y^ 

An  Act  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Raising  of  Silk  in  (his  Colony. 
This  Assembly,  observing  and  being  well  assured,  that  good  silk  may  be 
here  made  here,  and  that  by  proper  improvements,  a  suffioienry  thereof  may 

.r,r*^  ^""uH  "u'"^  ^'''^"^'^  ^"'"'"•^ '''  ""'^'"'^y  '"^"^^^  ^^y  be  promoted 
and  the  wealth  of  this  government  in  time  much  increased  ;  and  considering 

•fur«:  ?'""'"?  «/*^'"^^  beneficial  and  profitable,  are  attended  ffenerallv 
wnh  difficulty  and<!harge,  which  uh-  and  exi)erience  may  remove,  abate,  and 
render  easy  and  profitable.  ;  '        ^^5  ^^u 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Governor,  Council  and  Representatives'  in 
general  court  assembled,  and  by  authority  of  the  same,  that  there  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  public  treasury  of  this  colony,  as  a  premium  for  the  raising  Jilk; 
that  is  to  say,  for  every  ounce  of  good  sewing  silk,  one-sixth ;  for  even'  paiJ 
04  silk  stocvkmgs  weighing  4  ounces,  and  so  pro  rata  seven-sixths;  for  every 
yard  of  silk  stuff,  1  ;  and  for  every  yard  whereof  the  warp  is  aU  silk,  two- 
thirds  ;  for  ever)-  yard  of  silk  half  yard  wide,  weighing  less  than  one  ounce, 
three-ninths ;  for  ever>-  yard  weighing  one  ounce,  and  less  than  two  ounces 
six-nmths  ;  for  every  j-ard  weighing  two  ounces  or  more,  nine  ;  all  to  be  weH 
wrought  :-^which  premium  shall  be  paid  on  an  order  obtained  of  the  county 
court,  on  the  public  treasurj-  aforesaid,  to  be  given  by  the  court  in  the  county 
where  the  person  dwelleth,  that  shall  produce  the  said  silk,  and  shew  to  the 
fiatistaction  of  the  said  court,  that  it  is  bona  fide,  the  growth  and  product  of  the 
•i^k  worms,  bred  and  nourished  in  this  colony,  and  that  no  premium  hath 
been  before  taken  or  allowed  for  the  sftme  or  any  part  thereof 

This  act  to  continue  in  force  for  the  space  of  10  years,  and  no  lon«^er. 
(Colony  Records  VI.  J61.)  y  iuu^cr. 

Continued  in  force  10  years  longer.  May  1745.     Lower  House  dissent. 
To  the  mnorable,  S>-c.  |  ^^"^"''^^'  '•  '^'^ 

The  memorial  of  Nathaniel  Aspinwall  of  New  Haven,  humbly  sheVeth  •— 
Ihat  from  the  experiments  that  have  been  made,  there  is  gfeat  reason  to 
beHeve  that  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  silk,  might  become  a  source  of 
much  wealth  to  this  state,  especially  as  a  principal  part  of  the  labor  might  be 
performed  by  persons  apd,  decrept,  Ac.  capable  of  doing  very  little  &  any 
other  busmess.  But  as  the  planting  and  cultivation  of  the  aulberrv-  tree  woujj 
be  attended  with  considerable  present  expense,  without  any  immediate  profit, 
the  good  people  of  this  state  cannot  be  induced  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
busmess  without  some  recommendation  and  encouragement  from  thi^  Honor- 
aiJle  Assembly.  The  importance  of  encouraging  the  manufactures  of  this 
state  must  be  obvious ;  and  as  there  i^  a  fair  prospect  that  the  silk  manufac 
ture  might  be  improved  to  great  advantage  ami  profit  to  the  state— 

Your  memorialist,  therefore,  humbly  prays  your  Honors  to  afford  vouf 
patrooage  to  the  isf^t  manufacture ;  and  grant  the  small  encouracreraent  <f 
aiti'mpfiag  th«  poUs  of  such  persoae  from  the   VisU  for  the  t.vm  <,'^oii^  -.«.«• 
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emption  in  ^^porSn    Iz^^^^  greater  number  of  said  tree«  a«  ex^ 

Bated  a.  New  H.ve„.  the  2„.,  da,  of  O^t^i^^  ASPINWALL. 

.  Referred  to  a  committer,  »ho  report  favorably,  Jan.  n8^"^7«83'/^'^ 
.1>^t  to  promole  the  making  „/  limn  SUk  u^i'Min  this  State,  January  1784. 

good  people  of  thk  St  ,Te.      T^lefore  -^  "'"■   ""'^   "'''^S«   '»  ^' 

.0  t"Z:X  ^M^'^^'±'  "^^  "Jl^y  "f""^.  A.  D.  ,784, 

im^:  s^^d  t"fo;:ia:  "AXor  ^d^r;-?  r/'^'^'  f  '-"r 

rected,  that  such  sapliue.  wer^  afZ  *  ,  *""''<=";=  "'«'•<•<"  '>'  hereafter  Ji. 
so  pja;„ed  in  a  thr.f^vZtdZo.  K  er^  s^orSitaT  -'fin  t'  '""^  ""'^ 
the  CBd  of  every  of  tie  three  rears  i,ifr.,«,^t,  *'^'.  ^  «>""'"« 
given  for  anv  DumLii  sihJnW?  K,^?  •  ""''  ""'••""fi'^"''  shall  be 
as.,ih,i  case  u,ay  be  '^     ^  '        ^"  """^  °'  '"""'''">'*  on* hundred 

^'•^tfWthfiinweted,  That  whoever  sJi-ill    n,-.!™  „  ,.    ,      ' 

and  mulberry  trees  of  hi,  own  l,^r,t     m      ^^  "">  ""  "'*  ^'"">  «""« 

«fte^  years  next  the^^fi:,  .^"livf  a'd":.";  e ',"  'l'  M  f '  T'  '^ 

i:,ver>  ©f  which  bounties  ffiven  bv  this  irf  <k.m  ,  " "''^•"- 
vvW,  has  or  Shan  be  ,ranti  for  t  ^^^^^  ^KZl:^ Z 

0f[3'!:e:Xt^rJrtTe'ta7;!fv^f«iT.."'T7"?^  ^  J"*"- 

make  ,uy  r,w  silk  from  y,Sm,  a„d  mtdbwry  t^«  «f  hi  '^  ^.*'°""  ^fcall 
this,  Stole,  t>y  properly  windinn-  A.  ^^TT'^  ^m       '""  """  """"?'  ■»*«>"" 

day  of  July  i^iXJ iZT^f^" :^''^z^^z^t:::'^\'''^ '"^ »" 

bounty  from  the  tre»sury  of  tfciTsW,  M^,    f  'i         ^"!  "^  ''*'="«  "  » 
"ioh  silk  weBd«e<^*i4k  ,ueh  ^''        '"'^^  T'"'y'  *"'"«'''  """^  "' 

<ore«„  articles  .,,,0  Urn  Mate.  *c.     t.UyllM(l^A^xry%.  '^^^'^'•"'  <* 

.     m.wsfield  silk  co.mpany.  > 

To  the  IhnornUt  Ifc 
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That  your  memorialists,  under  a  full  conviction  of  the  unhappy  situation  to 
whieli  they  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  this  State  have  been  reduced  by  rea- 
son of  drawing  from  us  our  circuIatiA^  medium,  and  depriving  the  country 
of  her  wealth  in  purchasing  articles  of  foreign  growth   and  manufactures', 
have,  for  a  considerable  time  past,  turned  their  attention  to  the  cultivating  of 
mulberry  trees,  and  the  manufacture  of  silk.     And  your  memorialists  would 
inform  your  Honors,  that  from  the  encouragement  of  the  Honorable  Legisla- 
tive body  of  this  Slate,  in  tlae  premiums  which   they  have    been  pleased  to 
grant  from  the  natural  fitness  ef  the  soil  for  the  production  of  the  mulberry   • 
and  by  your  memorialists'  own  industry,  they  have  been  able  to   raise,  large 
quantities  of  raw  fellk,  some  of  which  has  been  manufactured  into  cloth,  and 
the  remammg  part  into  sewing  silk,  which  if  properly  made,  is  acknowledged 
to  be  equal  to  any  that  is  imported.     And  your  Honors'  memorialists  would  ' 
beg  leave  further  to  state,  that  they  live  contiguous  to  each  other,  and  from 
the  Mature  of  the  sod  which  they  possess,  and  from  their  situation,  they  have 
not  the  least  doubt  but  that,  under  proper  regulations,  they  should  not  only  be 
able  to  supply  the  people  of  tliis  State  with  sewing  silk  of  the  best  quality 
but  afford  a  considerable  supply  of  silk  cloths,  and  in  a  slhort  time,  make  the 
silk  manufactory  |iot  only  advantageous  to  themselves,  but  of  utility  and  im- 
portance  to  the  public. 

Whereupon,  your  memorialists  pray  that  your  Honors  would  grant  that 
thevmay  be  formed  and  incorporated  into  a  company  or  body  which  shall  be 
caUed  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Director,  Inspectors  and  Company  of  the 
Connecticut  Silk  Mantfacturers,  «nd  that  by  that  name  they  and  their  suc- 
cessors forever  may  have  perpetual  succession,  and  may  be  persons  in  law  ca- 
pable of  sumg  and  being  sued,  pleading  and  being  impleaded  in  aU  suits, 
and  also  may  have  power  of  purchasing,  holding  and  conveying  any  estate, 
real  or  personal,  and  may  have  a  common  seal,  and  that  they  have  power  of 
appointmg  or  choosing  a  director,  inspectors,  and  other  necessary  officers  for 
said  company,  at  such  time  or  times,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  your  Honors 
may  seem  meet,  who  shall  be  vested  with  such  powers  as  your  Honors  shall 
judge  necessar)- :  And  further,  that  said  company  have  power  of  passine  by- 
aws  and  rules  foT  the  well  ordering  and  regulating  themselves  in  and  about 
the  raising  and  manufj.cturing  silk,  and  whicb  are  not  repugnant  to  the  laws 
o  this  State,  which  by-laws  shall  be  binding  on  and  among  themselves;  and 
likewise  that  they  may  make  such  regulations  as  to  them  shall  seem  necessary, 
respectmg  the  admitting  persons  in,  and  making  them  members  of  said  com- 
pany :  and  that  Mid  company  and  the  membert  of  the  same  be  exempted  of 
and  ireed  from  every  kind  of  tax  or  assessment  for  or  on  account  of  the  profit 
or  ^vantages  which  may  or  shall  arise  from  or  by  means  of  said  manufactory.  ^ 
Or  that  your  Honors  would  grant  your  memorialists  such  other  privileges  and  ' 
iiamunities  a«  in  your  wisdom  shall  apptar  to  be  most  conducive  in  rendermcr 
said  manufactory  both  permanent  and  useful.     And  they  &c 

T^fT^f1^^    CO  THOMAS  BARRQNS, 

Dated  at  Madsfieid,  Sept.,  1788.  and  31  others. 

.         -  .  (Industry  H.  236.) 

n  ^    ,nJ^^°^Sl^l^°^'  (requiring  a  vote  of  two-thirds  to  admit  a  member,) 
Uct.,  J7oo.      (237.)  I  > 

'  LINSEED  OIL. 

At  a  Gafcral  Assembly,  Ac,  Oct.  1718, 
At  the  humble  suit  of^  John  Proiit,  Jr.,  gentleman,  Moses  Mansfield,  man 
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mill  :nd  ot^n^t;^^^^^^^       ^"'  '"  thei^  encouragement  t.  .et  up  a 
the  extracting  and'prXtgS  "^^  '^  ''''  ^'  ^^  -^'or. 

Pro?tr^rtht^\^.^^^^^^  said  John 

colony,  and  ^hat  no  othetpertn  oTp^SLlhaT^.t^  '"'''"^•?;'  ^^'*^^"  ^^* 
,    pnes  for  that  puipc^e,  4^^.  th/countT^f  New  H  >I7unW  ^  '^^  '""r 

20  years  next  coming,  Mr  in  anv  other  mrt  nfflr^'  P^  ^^  ^P*^*  ^^ 
•  leave  asked  of  this  court   wherpof^     ^l   ^   ''°^''"^'  ^'^°"*  ^^  ^peciai 

ably  notified  wL  the'20  v        ^\^  P*'^'«^  ^^^^^  '^^^d  sba|  be  seVson- 

To  the  Honorable,  Ifc  (Industry  I.  121.) 

wlu,- KV,- """^  ^"'^  ■""  '^■•'^-'^  B-.  •>'-  of  Fairfield.  &.., 
That  the  General  Assembly  at  their  sessions,  Oct.  1728  &c 

purpose  .forts' ''t^'^y  hl'tt"^  Y'  "''"f  "■"'  ^'  ""  "  «""  ^'  ^<^ 
as  tVuse  the  C' !^^^7 C  Z^'W'^^ i"  i^P'oveznent  thereof 

other  counties,  po,  to  pr^WdecS  for  th?f    r,?^"f'  """=''  '^^'  ^  ^^ 

Fairfield,  Sen   13   1732  SAMUEL  BURR, 

Negativ^l.  o'ct ,  173f  ■  ^^A™',^  BURR^Jr. 

(Industry  1.  122.  \ 

TEA. 
To  the  UmorabU,  ifc.     Oct.  1765. 

of  '^dr:;;t.::bi;rwe"h -'''^'  ^"'^'  •'°""'  ->  ^»^"  C<"«na.,  al. 

suil^LTd^,r;t:ra%Tiif in'rd'  r*  «^"'  r™'  -" «!«""« p- 

such  resemblano*  iXre  a^n?L  te  t^'2  ''"'  ''^*"  """«»"''  ^">"g 
we  are  well  a«ured  'Ke  Safkind  '^^f""'"'  ^"^"S"  ^o^^  fa,  that 
Honors,  praying  your  attontio^^  ,  r  ^^^''"P°'',  ^e  now  addrew  your 
ficial  to'this^oiiu^K.  tTople  of  airS/°  '"K'?^"'"-'*'"^  and  Ze- 
will  be  not  only  much  chetoS  C  al.JL  '■■  '^"  ''f^  "^  ""''''=«  :  <"  't 

that  which  is  imported  T„d'!?,^°  T"'"  "''t  P"T''"*''  ^i' ''»«"  than 
with  great  expeoae  and  stHI  m,^  t.  '•'r^T  h"  ^ready  been  attended 
ing  thVar.  o?2™'ughlyf„rir1,^  "^^  ^T  '"  '^''»"«Pl.ma.i„n,  gai^^ 
a  patent  of  manuf,cU.,7ng"aI' ^  ve^Hi„'^?PT  i  "°"  ^''"'''  F™'" 
colony,  exclusiye  of  .11  otl^  fo?X  2t  V«n^  P'""  "'  '"'  ****»  ">» 
such  ither  term  a.  your  Ho^rs  shaH  Zl  „  °  ''."",  ""'  '<"»'"«.  «  f" 
Dated  at  Hartford,  thif^rd'^' e^  .l,^"?"^-  ^"^  '"'"'  '=''• 
Negat.ved.  (Industty  rf.  ,23.)         '' ALEX'R  P„Em,  w .,      • 

MOLASSES. 
Upon  the  petition  of  KdwarJ  Hinman.  of  Str^/ord.  p™yi«,  Uberty  ^  . 


I 
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commission  to  make  molasses  of  Indian,  corn  stalks,  in  the  County  of  Fair-, 

field, -'  ...  •  y-        ^Y. 

This  Asycmbly  grant  the  liberty  prayed  for  to  the  petitioner,  within  the 
county  oF  Fairficki ;  awl  that  any  persoB  or  persons  within  said  county,  shall, 
within  the  space  of  10  years,  presunoe  to  set  up  any  works  for  the  making  of 
molasses  of  corn  stalks,  without  allowance  from  the  said  Edward  Hinraan, 
shall  pay,  and  forfeit  unto  the  said  Hinnjan  the  sum  of  £b  a  month ;— always 
provided  the  said  Hi/iman  make  as  ^ood  molasses,  Stfid  make  it  as  cheap  as 
comes  from  Ike  West  Indies.     Oct.  1717.  (Industry  I.  123.) 

SALT.       ■  « 

To  the  Hon«rabUy  ^c,     Oct.  1746.        I  .  ' 

The  tnctnorial  of  John  Jerom  and  Stephen   Jerom,  Jr.,  of  Branford,  etc., 

humbly  sheweth : —  ,  (  ,     ■  i.  i.-      *     r 

That,  whereas,  it  would  be  a  great  pk;blit  advantage  to  the  inhabitants  ot 
this  colony,  if  we  could  get  into  the  method  of  making  salt  by  boiling  sea 
water,  as  praQtrsecl  in  sundrj-  places  in  Eurdpe.  Aiid  the  charge  of  setting 
-up  cohvenierft  works  for  that  purpose  would  be  very  ^rcat  and  the  success  Un- 
certain, as  appearSl,  in  that  the  General  Assembly  at  Boston,  about  bO  years 
ago,  panted 'to  Elisha  Cook,  E«;q.,  and  others,  the  sole  privilege  of  making 
sah  In  the  pronnce,  for  the  space  of  14  yeafs;  and  yet  either  by  reason  ot 
the  freshness  of  the  sea  water,  the  coldness  of  the  climate,  or  their  want  of 
sufl5«ient  skill,  they  were  not  able  to  effect  the  design  to  any  ad\-aTitage.  Yet 
votfr  petitioners  having  been  instrnctect  in  that  art  are  willing  to  be  at  the 
chargt  and  iH^k  of  making  an  attempt  of  that  nature,  if  they  may  obtam  the 
favor  and  qddnten^hce  of  Uiis  Honorable  Assembly.      '      ■ 

Your  petitioners,  therefore,  humbly  pray  that  this  Honorable  Assembly 
would  be  ploased  to  grant  to  your  petitioners  and  their  associates,  the  sole  li- 
cense and  privilege  of  making  salt  as 'aforesaid,  within  this  colony,  for  the 

space  of  14  years  next  ensuing.     And  so,  &c.         i9,"^',^^Trpn\T   Tr   ' 
(Mustry  I.  18^.)  ,.  SJEP'N  JEROM,  Jr. 

Assembly  grant  thie  same  for  14  years  : —  , 

Provided,  nevertheless,  that  if  the  memorialists  &g.,  shall  neglect  or  fail  to 
erect,  set  up,  and  prepare  suitable  works  and  materials  for  the  making  of  salt 
as  aforesaid,  for  the  space  of  2  years,  pr  shall  fail  of*  rocking  the  quantity  of 
500  bushels  of  good  salt  in  any  one  of  the' remaining  12  years,  &c.,  then  this 
grant  &c.,  shall  be  void.     Oct.  1746.  (Industry  I.  183.) 

Upon  the  memorial  pf  Stephen  Jerorn,  Lyme,  Oct.  1749,  &c. 

••  That  he  therefore  speedily  erected  and  6et,up  salt  works  in  the  town  of 
Lyme,  in  this  colony,  at  very  great  expense  and  charge,  and  hath  made  con- 
siderable quaatitie»jof  good  salt,,  to  the,  great  beneBt  of  his  Maje5t;r's  subjects 
in  iiu9  colpqy:  and  that  he  finds,  by  e3merience  that  said  affair  is  capable 
of  gr«at  improvements,  had  he  money,  sufficieit  to  carry  on  said  busines^  for 
the  want  of  whych, he, finds  himself  much  hindered  in  prosecuting  said  affair ; 
and  prayipg  for  a  gr^n>  of  J£:i.,000,  0,  'P.,  out  of  the  colony  treasury  on  inter- 
est.    (Industry  I.  184.)  •     •/     c 

Assembly  loan  him  the  same  for  2  years,  on  his  procurmg  security,  &c. 

(166.) 

He  again  petitions,  Oct.  1751,  and  adds,— 
•     Whereas,  your  memorialist  lately  came  into  this  country  from  Great  Britain ; 
and  upon  tny  first  coming  into  this  colony,  found  salt  to  be  scarce,  and  fetched 
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•  a  good  price ;  and  bei^ig  willing,  &cs,  undertook  to  raise  salt  works  for  the 
making  of  salt,  aad  expended  in  so  doing  the  sum  of  above  i:2,500,  which 

n  "M  ,  ?T  """^"^  ^''°  ^"  ^'^^"^  <  ^^  ^^'  e^^tate  your  memorialist 

had  in  tiie  vvor  d,  &c.     (But  as  the  price  of  salt  fell  one  ialf  at  the  endin^r  of 
Uiewar,hea£ks,    etc)  .  (Industry  I.  IS?!') 

Assembly  continue  thek)an  of  i:i,000  for  3  years,  without  mterest.     (188.) 
^     Ijpper  House  dissent.  -  ^        ' 

\dd!l~  ''^"''"'   ^^*""'''  seconded  by  assistants  in  Lyme,  he  petitions,  and 

♦nr^K  "^^  ''^'  ^^ii  business,  and  with  the  utmo.sl  dUigence  followed  the  same 
lor  the  space  of  3  yeai^  or  more,  and  made  more  than  3,000  bushel,  of  good 
sa  t,  etc.  He  is  desu-ous  hii  bondsmen  should  be  reimbursed  ;  and  pravs  foi 
a  lottery  to  raise  ^150  L.  M.,  equal  to  ^1,000  O.  T.  loaned.  ^    ^ 

Wi..f^''^^^^-  •  STEH'Js^  JEROM. 

^'S^^'l'^-  (Industry  H.  193.) 

r4f^"  Jbf^e^^^^  ^"  ^'"  ^^'^  loaned,  except  ^250,  which  he 

(Industry'H.  136.) 


May  12,  1769.     Ne^tived. 


SUGAR  REFINERY. 
To  the  Honorable,  ^c  »o  hv 

Thememorial  of  George  Phillips,  of  Mj'dclletown;  humbly  sheweth  — 

amLnsto%Torr'''"    of  lo,^.u^.,-   imported    into  thi.    slate    annually, 

m^nurtirpVf  tL    IS-  1^";:'  ""u  '''  '"  ^^"^'■''*''  P^'^  f^'-  "^  ^^^i^;  that  tie 
manufeaure  of  .that  article  has  not  been  set  up  witlifii  this  stat^  and  the  stock 

Iiot  snort  or  ^000 ;  that  yoar  meraonahst  is  desirous  to  set  un  the  mani,&r 
.  ture  w.thin  th,s  state,  but  in  accomplishing  hi,  purposes,  he  wUl  te  oS  ,o 
adventure  most  of  his  propert}-,  ,.hich  wll  gre.tlT  imjrc  bim  uijess  L  1^ 
some  public  encouragement  on  this  subject     He  tl«.iifi*. T..."     f  , 
to  pant  him  the  exclsive  privilege  cf^ltu  "l^^^^a    P™  c  e'^^^JhSl: 

ti.on^fi,r^.sug,„e«,.eo-inNewi^rn:\t/tl^^^^^^^ 

PITCH. 

the "r^ifr tf  ll'""*'"''  'I't^  *"  ^^  "«^™^y,  that  he  will  undertake 
U?  making  rf  pitch  m  censideraUe  quwtiues,  whi/h  ruay  be  of  great  adv^! 


•14^0 
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tage  to  those  parts  of  the  goremmenf  wh^re  tar  is  to  be  obtained,  and  an 
•addition  to  the  naval  sStores,  if  he  maybe  encouraged  A  erein  • 

'This  assembly,  being  ^ell  satisfied  of  the  pubfic  advantages  of  ^uch  a  new 
Traprovetaen^  never  heretofore  Kadei^  this  government,— do  grant  to  said 
John  hljot,  &c.^the  sole  making  of  pitch  within  this  government,  for  the  term 
of  ten  years  next  enSuing,  kc.  And  for  the  better  encouragement  of  the  said 
undertaker  this  assembly  orders  and  grants  the  said  undertaker,  that  if  any 
pitch  shall  be  made  mthis  government,  by  any  other  person  or  persons,  ex- 
cept lor  their  own  use,  and  not  for  sale,  whereby  the  said  undertaker  will  be 
more  or  less  obstructed,  hindered  or  disadvantajred,  and  the  intent  and  good 
tneaning  of  said  grant  frustrated,~it  shall  be  lawful  for  said  John  Eliot  or 
Ifis  assigns,  by  warrant  from  authnritjr,  directed  to  any  officer  or  indifferent 
person,  to  seize  said  pitch,  one-half  for  his  own  use,  and  the  other  half  to  the 
use  of  the  colony,  to  be  tried  and  condemned  in  any  of  her  Majesty's  courts 
in  this  colony.  |  j     j  «» 

Provided  always,  nothing  herein  shell  be  taken  to  hinder  the  masters  or 
owners  of  any  vessels,  trading  in  this  government,  to  boil  up  tar  for  the  use  of 
tnelr  vesti^Is.      -^ 

Provided  also,  that  the  said  Eliot  do.  set  about  anj{  effect  the  said  under- 
takmg  withm  the  space  of  two  years  after  this  present  session  of  the  general 
assembly.     May  1708.     (Industry  1. 99.)  ^ 

Encoiragementhad  before  been  given  by  the  colony  for  the  manufactura  of 
:pitch  and  tar ;  but  no  such  general  grant. 

POTASH. 

Upeiitlie  bumble  motion,  request  ind  representation  of  Samuel  Williard, 
.Jabez  Hfcmlm,  Seth  Wetmore,  Elihu  Chauncey  and  Rebert  FairchUd,  shew- 
•Mig  their  desire  and  deaign  of  undertaking  to  make  and  manufacture  potash, 
.it_th«ymaYbe»uitably  encouraged  therein,  and  that  the  same,  if  performed, 
will  be  of  great  advantage  to  this  govfrnment ;  therefore  that  all  due  encour- 
agement be  given  to  promote  such  profitable  and  useful  manufacture  in  tliis 
tcblony : —  J 

Be  it  enacted  and  granted,  &c.,  unto  the  said  Samuel  Williard,  &c.,  the 
Whole  and  sole  liberty  and  privilege  of  making  and  manufacturing  potash 
>^«hin  the  bounds  and  limits  of  this  colony,  for  and  during  the  full  term  of 
twenty^years  Aext  af^er  this  assembly,  and  that  they,  &c.,  shall  have  liberty  to 
erect,  buUd  and  set  up  any  works,  epffines  and  machines  for  that  purpose, 
within  the  limits  of  this  colony,  within  the  term  aforesaid  ;  and  all  other  per- 
sons, &c.  *^ 

'^^Tr  PT*''"^^^'  ^**  ^^'^^  ^^nt  or  patent  is  upon  condition,  that  the  afore- 

aaid  WUhard,  Slc.,  shall  make  and  manufacture  two  tons  of  good  merchantable 

..potash,  fit  for  transportation,  within  the  term  of  two  years  next  after  the  rising 

of  t^is  assembly,  and  two  tons  annually,  every  year  after,  during  the  term 
aforesaid.  .-    -  »  o 

Provided  also,  that  the  benefit  of  this  grant  or  patent  shall  not  extend  to 
the  said^antees  in  sqch  county  in  this  colony,  where  they  shall  not,  in  the 
space  ef  five  years,  &c.,  set  up  and  erect  proper  works  for  the  manufacturing 
potash  as  aforesaid.     May  1741.     (Industr)  J.  134.) 

To  the  HoHor(d>Uj  ^c.     Same  petitioners  add  :—  ! 

Yo^ir  memorialists  say^  that  they  have  been  at  considerable  expense  andcost 
•to  be  instructed  in  the  art  and  skiU  of  waking  of  said  potash,  and  have  setup 


'Kc.  Bfoc.'Nb.  23. 
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works  fttMiddJeto^n,  and  made  some  trial  of  making  the  said  not^h  «nW 

tiz'tr::z't7\i  V  *"i'^^^'  formc.T^''t;eT;'mCL':^ 

tne  same  home  to  England  to  have  the  same  proved,  and   to  know  what^ 

or  En'ri^K^^  '"'  ^^'-  ^'""^^  ^^^'  «^  ^^^^  Y;rk,  who  hTbeen  got 
Zlr^^!  '  K°''  ^"'  r^'"'  ^^'^"  P'-^"^^^^^  t"  ''^<^  »  an  account  Iherfof 
and  more  we  have  sent  home,  by  way  of  Boston,  and  before  now  exDected 
returns  that  so  we  might  be  further  satisfied  whether  it  would  beT  profitable 
commodity,  and  worth  our  pains  to  make  the  same ;  but  a^yet  we  have  had 
no   etu       .  ^^j  ^^^  ^,^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  to  mike  ^7d  two 

tons  ;  and  we  have  now,  in  two  counties  more,  provided  and  Ten  af^sHn 
procunng  ashes  and  other  materials,  to  set  up  ii  other  countLVf we]  would 
therefore  humbly  pray,  that  notwithstanding  the  said  provision  i^  said UenL 
wh  m/°\'  memorialists  shall  make  two  tons  by  the  last  of  May,  1744  ^th 
what  they  have  already  made,  that  U.e  said  patent  m«y  not  be  forfeited,  C 

Hartford,  May  13, 1743.     (Industry  I.  135.)  'Sd^^'faS.) '  ^'  '' 

a^A^U^'J/r^nTr'/  "f  ^^'^  ^^^^^"lionary  war,  the  manufacturer  of  «o<. 
y^J^J-petre  and  powder  were  encouraged,  and  extensive  works  were  ereS- 

fn  V^  »  !!r^"/"'^i''A  "^  P"^^^^  were  made,  through  the  ^7   Sdarlv 
m  East  Hartford  and  Glastenburg,  and  Windham,  &c  '  P^"^"^^^ 

No  individual  were  ever  allowed  to  practice  the  art  and  mystery  of  tannina^ 
without  license  from  the  geneml  court,  'although  no  exclusiTp^'^^er^j;? 

SNUFF. 

To  the  Honorable,  8rc. 

rtfZ7lf  of  Wdliam  Pitkin,  of  East  Hartford,  humbly  sheweth  - 

That  he  hath  suffered  great  losses  by  fire,  in  manufacturing  gunpowdir  for 

the  use  of  this   state,  and  a  mill  which   cost   about  ^£400^  S^w  oiT      ♦k 

^-eless  which  he  wishes  to  employ  for  hi.  own  bene^^d   he  emolu^^? 

the  pui'-'  without   injury  to  any  individual.     Your  memorialist  i^'c'iifident 

your  honors  are  .1/  Persuaded  of  the  importance  of  encouraging  our  own 

,,.  r„.-.L_.  ^-roose,  begs  your  honors  to  grant  him  the  excln- 


your,  &c. 

Hartford,  June  1,  1784.     (Industry  II.  187  ) 

feunlc^te^r'^'^''  '"  ^"^'^^  ^^-^  ^t  fi^aU^  granted  on  those  ter.is  fo,  '• 


0:t.  1785. 


To  tJic  Honorable,  tfr 


""^ri'SSH,iS«iHfil.. 


Kt     Hop     Kr,     aO 


IK 
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said  stream,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  viz:  for  the  term  of  fifty  yeai^,  with  de- 
sign to  set  trp  sdid  itianfifacture  of  snuif,  as  also  the  business  citf  a 

i     CLOTHIER  AND  BLUE  DYER, 

and  is  well  skilled  in  those  manufactures,  ami  hatJi  large  property,  which  he 
is  des&rous  to  bring  into  this  sinta,  sufficient  to  oisyy  on  the  .same,  and  pur- 
ppges  to  settle  bis  sons  in  those  manufactures  in  said  Norwich.  That  }our 
memorialists  have  already  betn  at  great  expense  in  preparing  proper  gear  and 
engines  for  said  business,  and  were  pursuing  their  said  design  with  iipeedy 
prognefls,  until  a  few  w'et'ks  passtd,  when  to  their  gre;^t  surprise  and  hstonish- 
yient,  they  were  intbrmed  that  the  Hon.  William  Pitkin,  Esq.,  did  in  May, 
J/7i84^  obtain,  &C.      (above.)  |      ; 

N/BW  your  naer«oritilisi*,  beg  leave. lo  suggest  to  your  honors,  thp.t  tiie  Hon. 
Wiiliara  Pitkin,  E.iq..  not  Ijting  llie  oriL;inal  i.-ivontor  of  the  art  ot'  snuff  niak- 
ing,  Ror  skilled  in  ihat  busijiei;|s,  had  no  claim  to  tiiat  grant,  in  exclui!ii.on  of 
those  who  wt'li  understood  the  business,  and  hnd  a  good  ril^ht  to  exercise 
their  skill  io  $aid  art,  lor  the  support  of  themselves  and  families,  by  a  lawful 
calling  ;  nor  was  i.  known  that  any  legislative  body  had  a  right  to  grant  away 
the  trade  and  professions  of  the  subject  of  the,  state ^  to  any  individual,  for 
l)"is  private 'emolument,  or  to  make  exclusive  grants  to  cvxerci.*^*?  ^y  particular 
caiitOg)'  uale^  to  such  persons  as  were  the  origiiial  inventors  or  prosevulors/)f  i 
su^t^^  business-  or  trade.  And  though  ex^lussivt  grants  are  often  macje  to  the  ' 
authors  or  jiuullshers  of  useful  books,  for  printing  and  vending  the  same. for, 
their  own  advarifagf,  yet  it  is  done  as  a  reward  for  their  labor,  in  wliich  cise, 
no  man's  right  is  taken  from  him  ;  ,bi|t  p^ple  only  who  have  no  share  in  the 
invention,  are  prevented  from  taking  the  benefit  of  an  author's  labors  before 
he  can  reap  an  adequate  rewnrd  for  his  labor  or  disco-, crv.  And  your  memo* 
riali&ts  hftvio^  dorte  laOthing  tiO!ft)rfeit  thfir  rights  i^id  estate  iii  ^^e  business 
aforeaikid)  cannot  be  persuadeil  that  tiisj  honorable  assembly  meant,  by  said 
^raot,  to  deprive  any  individual  of  such  jight,  but  only  to  grant  liberty  to  said 
William  Pitkin,  £s|q..,  to  carr|^-  on  said  business,  free  from  all  taxes  ihereou, 
wkick  your  Iwnon  ha<i  a  good  right  so  too  do. 

Wherefore,  yoarinenyM"ialist?.^ay  your  Honors  lo  consider  t^^cir  case,  and 
explain  said  grant  to  WiUiaa  Pitjcin,  Esq.;  and  ^:«7i'c  liberty  to  your  memo-' 
daljsts  to  carr)- onsaid  business,  together ';,:;th  the  brisiness' of  clothing  and' 
blue  dyeing,  aad  other  cblQ.r5  in  t|„s  sUitc,  subject  to  the  srame  law  of  taxation 
as  other  jnanyf^Ciures  in  this  state  are  siibjected  to;  which  wilf  prevent  thfc 
said  Doncran  from  the  necessity  of  ram'jng  -with  his  pro^rty,  into  the  Ktat£' 
of  N^T'York,to  carry  on  said  manufactures,  which  will  produce  articles  of . 
commerce  that  may  find  their  way  into  this  state  under  the  burdien  of  t^e 
nfc^chants*  jirofits.    ^riti^othe  other  \Vav,  &c. 

ELIJAH  LOTHROP.   ''^« 
I      TLMOTHY  DONEVAN. 

Dated  at  Norwich,  the  Sth  day  of  September,  1785.       (Industry  II.  20G.) 

Negatlred.  j 

To  the_  Honorable,  ^'c.    October  17S5.  /  '      '  /"  ""  "'*'' 

"W*,  the  Suisse ribers,  beg  l<;ave  to  signify  our  desire,  that  Mr.  !^Ijah  Lo- 
throp  ana  Timothy  Donevan,  may  be  allowed  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
shi^fT  makipg  in  Norwich,  and  think  the  ^me  caonot  be  of  any  damage  to 
Col.  Pitluii,  a»  snuff  is  an  article  of  trade,  and  will  always  find  its  way  to  the' 
best  market,  it  may  bf  ^n  article  of  exportation,  gr  prevent  it  from  being  im- 
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ported  from  the  neighboring  states,  and  from  Europe.  Said  Donevan,  also 
proposes  to  carry  on  the  business  of  clothing  and  dyeing  in  the  European 
manner,  which  must  also  be  prevented,  if  he  is  not  silffered  to  carry  on  the 
busmess  of  making  snuff.      *  J  "^ 

Signed  by  243  residents  of  Norwich,  Preston,  Groton,  Lebanon,  &c. 
Dated  at  Norwich,  September  8,  1785.     [Industry  II.  207  to  210  1 
Mr.  John  Currie  of  East  Hartford,  testifies  that  Col.  Wm.  Pitkin  applied 
to  me  about  the  month  of  July,  1784,  to  undertake  the  manufacture  of  snuff  in 
t.ast  llartlord      In  consequence  of  said  application,  I  came  from  Philadelphia 
to  said  East  Hartford,  and  assisted  in  laying  the  plan  for  the  buildings,  and 
saw  the  grant  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  engagements  there  made  induced  me 
to  leave   Phdadeli-hia  with    my  family,— where   I  am  now   settled  to  carry 
on  said  busmess.     Every  objection  was  thrown  in  my  way  to  prevent  mv 
coimng  by  intercepting  letters,  and  preventing  my  business  'in  Philarlelphia, 
and  oifcTins:  high  wages  to  prevent  \iic  manufacture  in  New  England.     The 
wages  and  enrouragement  given  me,  by  Col.  Pitkin  for  undertaking,  I  esteem 
better  than  X-200,  lawlul  money.     I  further  say,  that  all  the  snul  made  use 
ot  m  tiie  state  of  Connecticut,  will  not  take  the  mill  now  erected,  half  the  time 
it  can  work. 

u    u    I   r^     \^   .   r.  JOHN  CURRIE. 

^^'f'\  ^'':  1  V  ™'^-  (Industry  II.  211.) 

Builders  testify,  that  Pitkin's  buildings  will  cost  X700.     (212.) 
Lothrop's  petition  is  rejected. 

Conn^ru.^i„^r,r'7'^''  ^^'^  ^^"  ^''"'?  >"'"■•'  ci.,{.lov«l  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  of 
i^e  t^e  c  n,e'  .r  If.   "^  «"  analyucal  .r.dex  of  Pul,!,.  booimients,  herel.y  certify  that  the  aboy. 
Ha^nr      P  Z   ^    ['".?  ''U'^V^rs  a-id  rcrords  m  8>vd  office,  as  per  references/ 
Hartford,  feb.  26.  1^51.  y^y^    g    pQRTER.] 


Respectfully  submitted. 
Washington,  January,  1851. 


THOS.  EWBANK. 
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From  Temple  Cutler,  Essex  county.  Mi 
*'     Cyrus     Holbrook,    Woroeetor    eoonty, 

Mass. 
"    Clement  Harrison,  Berkshire  eounty, 

Mass. 
"    Giles  A.  Barber,  Lamoille  county,  Vt 
"    Zenas  Skinner,  Chittenden  county,  Yt. 
"    John  Thomson,  South  Barre,  Yt. 
"     Ira  Qoodhue,  Westminster,  Yt 
"    John  Van  Slicklin,  Burlingtoii,  Yt 
"    Harmon  Northrop,  Franklin  eonntj,  Yt. 
"    James  R.  Bell,  Quemsey  eoonty,  Okto^ 
"     Daniel  Wall,  Luxeme  county,  Pa. 
"    John  Fit<*,  Troy,  N.T. 
'*    Alexander  Carter,  Montgomery  eountj, 

Ala. 
"     John  Bander  Willis,  no  eouoiy  nor  Stat* 

named. 
"    Mordecai  Lottridge,  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 
"    W.  H.  Frinke,  (no  residence  nor  date.) 
"     Lewis  C.  Oaines,  (no  reeidenee  nor  data.) 
"    John  J.  Hagaman,  Seaees  oovB^,  H.  ^ 
'<    John  B.  C.  Qaiio,    (withomt  dat«-  or 

residence.) 
"    Chas.  F.  Ingals,  Sacramento  d^,  OaL 
<«    John  N.  Bottien,  Jefferson  oowtiy,  V%  T. 
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In  connection  with  the  foregoing  list  of  communications,  it  should  be  stated  that  mm9 
hundreds  haTe  been  noticed  under  the  heads  of  "  Reriew  of  Crops,"  "  Rearinf  Domettie 
.Animals,"  and  elsewhere.  Many  lettefs  arrire  at  so  late  a  period  that  it  is  Imposdble  to 
(^  them  copied  and  arranged  ready  fer  the  press  in  season  fbr  the  RejKtrt  ol  1860.  Tho 
Wrt  of  such  will  appear  in  that  fbr  1861.  It  was  expected  that  a  large  shan  of  tho  acri- 
enltural  statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Census  ef  1860  might  appear  in  this  Tolume;  but  rtatiatioo 
relating  to  population  being  first  prepared  for  the  press  at  the  Coisua  Oftee,  thoao  raUtiBg 
to  agriculture  are  unaToidably  deferred. 


REVIEW 


or 


THE  PRINCIPAL  CROPS  GROWN  IN  1850. 


WHBAT. 

Thi  «ircaUr  issued  from  the  Patent  Office  contains  the  following  ques- 
tions in  referMioe  to  wheat :  "  Varieties  in  use  ?  Average  product  per  acre  ? 
Time  of  seeding  and  of  harresting?  Preparation  of  seed,  and  quantity 
used  per  acre  ?  How  many  times  and  how  deep  do  you  plough  ?  Is  the 
yield  per  acre  increasing  or  diminiahixiff  7  What  is  ^our  system  of  rotation 
of  crops?  What  the  ^t  remedies  for  Hessian-flies  and  weevils?  The 
average  price  of  wheat  at  your  nearest  market  ?" 

The  answers  to  the  first  question  show,  that  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
varieties  of  winter  wheat  and  six  or  eight  of  spring  wheat  are  cultivated 
in  the  United  States  at  this  time.  These  include  not  the  whole,  but  the 
kinds  most  in  favor  with  wheat-growers  in  dil  parts  of  this  extended 
republic.  A  variety  called  Mediterranean  is  particularly  commended  for 
its  early  maturij^  and  hardiness,  and  consequent  exemption,  in  an  unusual 
degree,  from  injury  by  rust  and  insects.  It  is,  however,  a  cereal  of  inferior 
quality,  and  little  cultivated  in  the  best  wheat-growing  districts,  because 
millers  much  prefer  white  wheaU  that  yield  whiter  and  more  saleable 
flour.  So  far  as  gluten  and  strength  of  staple  are  concerned,  the  flour 
made  from  Mediterranean  wheat  is,  probably,  equal  to  the  best  produced 
under  similar  ciroumstanoes ;  but  the  intrinsic  value  of  flour  for  nutrition 
has  very  Uttle  influenee  on  the  market  price  of  the  article.  Seeds  that 
contain  a  large  per  cent,  of  starch,  which  is  whiter  than  gluten,  and  have 
a  white  and  thin  cuticle,  or  bran,  are  uniformly  preferred  by  millers. 
Sueh  grain  yields  the  maximum  of  superfine  flour.  The  wheat  plant  is 
attacked  by  so  maay  inseet  depredators  and  parasite  fungi,  and  is  subject 
to  so  manpr  casualtkiL  from  frosts  in  winter  and  sprine,  from  sudden  alter- 
nations of  wet  asd  dry  weather,  defective  soils  and  bad  tillage,  that  the 
more  delicate  varieties  tS«s  not  popular  amonf  the  mass  of  farmers.  In 
Western  New  York^  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  l£diigan,  Wisconsin,  Northern 
Illinois,  Indiana^  and  Iowa,  the  most  extensive  growers  of  wheat  prefer 
the  improved  white  flint,  Soules,  bald  and  beadled  red-chaff;  Hutchin- 
son, Talavera,  blue-stem,  and  other  kinds,  similar  in  character,  but  known 
by  local  names.  At  the  South,  Virginia  May  wheat  and  the  Mediterranean 
are,  perhaps,  the  most  popular,  although  the  above  named  varieties  are 
also  cultivated.  In  New  England,  spring  wheat  is  grown  much  more 
than  winter  srain.  The  kin£  usnially  cultivated  are  tea  spring  wheat, 
Italian,  Black  Sea,  red-chaff;  club  wheat,  Whintington,  Canada,  and 
others  known  by  mere  provincial  names.  Mr.  Moses  Newell,  of  West 
Newbury,  Mass.,  says,  tiiat  "little  spring  wheat  has  been  sown  here  for 
four  or  five  years,  because  the  insects  have  nearly  destroyed  the  crop. 
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The  kinds  in  nee  here  hare  been  the  red,  the  BUtok  Sea,  the  tea»  tod 
the  white  bald."     He  adds:   ^  Winter  wheat,  sown  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember, is  be^ning  to  take  ti|e  place  of  spring  wheat.     Upon  ioine  lots 
in  this  Ticinity,  nearly  40  bnl^eB  t>er  idt  hhw  been  obtained ;  and  20 
bushels  are  not  abore  an  average  crop.      It  haa,  snooeeded  well  npon 
sward  land  tamed  orer,  applyitig  coiBpost  manure,  ^read  on  the  sod  uter 
ploughing,  and  immediately  ^wed  and  harrowea.     In  some  instances, 
the  seed  has  b^to  eovi^red  Wla  Ught  oAe^h6rte  pkUi^  lb  s&ne,  by  a  cul- 
tivator, but  more  generally  by  the  common  harrow.     The  plouch  or  cul- 
tivator is  preferable  to  the  coifmoii  harrow,  as  it  covjears  the  seed  deeper, 
and  renders  the  young  plants  less  liable  to  injury  from  frost.     August 
sowing  has  given  the  best  crpps,  ofStitr  things  bein^  equal."     In  regard 
to  the  use  of  compost  manurei  guano,  and  other  fertilizers,  applied  at  the 
fithe  of  deeding,  the  pHMJtice  ^  ghMitg  fator  in  ft&  dteiricts  where  tke  soil 
M  somewhat  niipoteriiflifed  hi  JjretidttB  OToJppite,  or  nat«r»Uy  not  well 
%di|^d  to  VheAt  cMtttfe.     A  ciompMt,  0(tt«iStSiig  of  well-rotted  stable 
-tttotu^,  i^fidd  ashes,  gyjMnm,  tod  a  little  ebmOKm  udt,  is  preferred.    Mr. 
W.  Fl8b<^,  of  F*aiiklm,  Mass^  says,  that  thfe  Btntk  &em  TWiety  is  noft 
<h^Uivated  p  that  section;  bnj,  owing  to  a  lack  of  ddlls  for  grinding,  and 
other  causis,  little  attention  ii  piid  to  the  prodtiction  of  this  grain.    Iff. 
Joshua  Smith,  of  Hanson,  in  the  same  State,  informs  us  that  the  le^la- 
tin«,  ebme  fifteen  years  since^  ptid  a  bdtinty  on  wheat ;  bat  the  btisine» 
proved  unpirbfitable.      The  cw)p  is  now  much  neglected,  and  the  bannty 
•ffiscontinued.      Mr.   Blisha   Idwards,   of  Soutihamptoii,   sayS,   that    the 
Vhite  flint  is  fmind  to  be  the  most  ^^taMe  'whe«t  for  antamn  seeding. 
Of  this  kind,  hd  has  raised  |4  ThuJhels  per  acre ;  biit  it  was  an  ettraordi- 
^toity  <»op.    Abont  12  bushela  w  the  atetage  y^ld.     He  prepares  seed  by 
**d6»king  thifCe  d*ys  in  stroAg  twihe;  pOur  off  thte  li(|md,  and  rctt  ia  ss 
'ttitich  iif-8itked  linie  or  plaJter  as  the  moist  Sfe^dwill  receiTe,  toflMkto 
It  fit  for  sowing.    Time  of  seeing,  early  part  of  October ;  nse  two  boriMiB 
of  seed  per  acre ;  J)IoMh  firsll  in  Jane,  six  inches  deep ;  croes-ploogh  the 
last  of  September.     Not  troubled  with  insects ;   average  price,  $1.88  a 
bushel."     [Our  correspondent'  soaks  his  lieed  too  loiig  in  a  "  strong  brine," 
and  runs  a  great  rifek  in  dAtroying  its  titality  altogether.     Five  otsix 
hottrs  are  qi^te  long  ehongh  lo  keep  seed  wheat  in  any  steep.    It  imbibes 
too  much  salt,  which  injures  fie  growth  of  the  phuit  for  m<mthB  after  the 
wheat  comes  up,  if  the  se^d  «e  long  kept  in  Strong  bjilie,  as  the  writer  h«8 
fouiid  by  experience. — Ed.] 

Mr.  Cyrus  Holbrook,  of  Wdtcester,  says  that  the  iverage  yield  of  sprins 
Wheat  in  that  county  is  froni  17  to  20  bushels  per  acte ;  amount  of  sem 
sown,  1|  bushel;  time  of  seceding,  middle  of  Aprfl;  time  of  harvestiB^, 
second  week  in  Atig;aBt ;  ploi^  twice ;  wash  and  liine  seed;  price  of  wbent, 
tl.25  a  bnShel. 

Mt.  Thonfas  Lincohi,  of  Wishington  connty,  Maine,  wntes,  that  "  ronng 
whtet  is  ahtfost  ^xcltaively  rrfsed;  rarieties,  bald  atid  Black  Siea.  Winter 
'■^htfit  has  been  tried  in  a  ffcw  instances  lately,  and  Succeeded  so  well  as 
to  imJrtitale  flie  dhlture  of  thfc  crop.  Annnal  toroduot  per  aicre  about  17 
bnshels,"  Mr.  L.  prefers  to  sow  on  land  planted  and  mafiared  the  preriots 
year ;  if  gr^n  sward  is  used,  the  manure  is  spread  before  breaking,  and 
U  ploughed  in  spring;  grain  is  sown  about  the  Ist  of  May,  at  the  rate 
of  1|  bushel  per  acre.  The  yield  has  diminished  on  the  whole  for  a 
good  many  years,    "  Crop  of  late  years  much  troubled  with  rust.    Blatk 
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I^Wlieat  is  fMrifpi  ^fnm  this  mJady,  and  is  least  i^jur^d  by  inseds 

'  HtTs  neT«r  luid  «he  HeHte-iy^  and  seldom  the  weevil,  in  grain.    Withii 

seteii  or  iH^t  Tmm>  '^  ^ire  m  sobm  instances  lost  a  larse  part  of  th( 

erop  by  m  inseet  edled  here  the  'wheat-fy,'  (probably  3ie  ceeidomyu 

'trmeif)  ifiMi  ^eperils  Hs  eggs  on  the  end  of  each  grain  just  after  th( 

'  blessoSiAi^  and  sl<^   the  grvwrti  of  the  kernel  by  sucking  its  juices, 

iHiboiit  fk^aWing  it  like  Ike  weevfl.     Average  prioe,  $1.50  a  bushel.' 

'Ilr.  J.-S.  Keith,  of  Oifohl  county,  Maine,  writes:  "The  average  yielc 

of  spring  wheat  in  this  county  for  seven  years  past  has  not  been  abov( 

seven  or  eisht  buhels  to  the  aere^**    "  Winter  wheat  is  beinff  introducec 

into  stveral  counties  wilfc  suceess."     "Seed  is  soaked  in  bnne  from  4^ 

hours  to  four  days;   best  fanners  have  abandoned  fall  ploughing,  anc 

plough  all  they  caa  in  spring-^the  more  the  better,  till  the  surface  becomei 

tight  and  porous." 

Mr.  Blijah  BnrreAI,  of  Greene,  in  the  same  State,  says :  "  In  this  vicinity, 
the  culture  of  spring  wheat  has  been  for  three  years  past  nearly  abandoned, 
owing  to  the  ravara  of  the  weeril,  although  in  1849  and  1850,  wheat  sown 
on  li^t  land  produced  well,  and  sustained  but  little  injury  from  the  fly. 
-Bed-bearded  wheat  is  preferred,  producing  from  10  to  25  bushels  per  acre. 
Time  of  seeding,  from  Wth  to  20th  May.     Seed  usually  washed  or  soaked 

•  in  brine,  and  rolled  in  lime,  to  prevent  smut.  Quantity  of  seed  from  one 
to  two  bushels  per  acre.  IHie  crop  is  usually  followed  by  corn.  Wheat, 
com,  clover  or  timothy  are  grown  in  sucoession.  Winter  wheat  is  sown 
in  August  on:a  green  sWard  Allowed.     On  land  manured  before  breaking 

•  the  sod,  80  bvshels  t^re  sometimes  harvested  from  an  acre."  Mr.  Pminton, 
of  Portland,  estimates  **  the  averag©  product  per  acre  at  about  85  bushels" 
in  Cumberland  ooukty.  His  attention,  probably,  has  been  directed  m&injy 
to  the  crops  of  good  farmers  who  make  their  lands  rich  by  manure  or 
clover,  and  cultivate  their  w%eat  fields  in  a  superior  manner.  He  says 
that  "  seeding  takes  place  about  the  25th  of  August ;  harvesting,  the  1st 
of  July."  Very  little  wheat  is  cut  so  early  as  the  1st  of  July,  so  far  north 
as  Portland,  we  imagine.  On  light,  warm  land,  well  manured,  wheat  will 
ripen  from  19  to  20  days  earlier  than  on  poor,  heavy,  oold  soils.  This 
fhct  is  worthy  of  consideration  by  wheat-growers  in  Maine,  and  all  the 
States  where  rust  and  insects  attl»ck  the  crop  as  it  approaches  maturity. 
One  soil  in  the  same  field  may  be  ten  degrees  tvarmer  than  another ;  and 
if  so,  the  warmer  earth  will  advance  vegetation  or  growing  wheat  plants  as 
touch  in  90  days  as  the  colder  in  100.  The  study  of  the  temperature  of  1 
soils  and  of  the  atmosphere  just  above  the  earth  is  too  much  neglected  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Mi^.  Pminton  adds,  on  the  subject  of  wheat 
culture :  "  Old  ground  should  be  ploughed  twice,  deep,  with  a  subsojl^plough. 
The  yield  per  acre  is  increaiiiag ;  spring  sowing  is  going  out  of  practice. 
Spring  Wheitt  is  subject  to  biicht  and  Hessian -fly.  The  average  price  in 
Porthind  of  wheat  is  $1.40  a  bushel."  Mr.  W.  D.  Dana,  of  Washington, 
says:  "Wheat,  which  for  a  few  years  past,  has  almost  ceased  to  be  culti- 
vated on  account  of  the  ravages  of  the  wheat-fly,  has  this  year  proved 
rema)rkably  .good. 

*'  The  fly  has  left  these  parts ;  none  having  been  seen  this  year,  so  far  as 
I  can  learn,  either  in  this  State  or  the  neighboring  provinces  of  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  The  Black  Sea  wheat  is  abnost  the  only 
variety  in  use — average  product,  15  bushels  per  acre.  Time  of  seeding, 
from  April  20th  to  May  20th ;  of  harvesting,  from  20th  le  30th  Augwt. 
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I  prefer  to  eat  it  before  the  grain  is  hard,  and  let  it  ripen  in  the  sto<ik. 
Winter  wheat  is  beginning  to  b#  cultivated  as  an  experiment,  and  promises 
to  become  profitable.  The  preparation  of  seed  osaally  practised  here  ia  to 
pot  it  into  a  strong  brine,  and  s|im  off  what  floats ;  then  mix  lime  sofficient 
ito  dry  it.  I  have  never  known  tmut  where  this  course  has  been  adopted. 
We  BOW  1^  bushel  per  aere.  Hessian-fly  and  weevil  not  known.  The 
wheat-fly  does  its  mischief  in  the  growing  grain,  for  which  we  have  no 
remedy  but  either  early  or  late  sowing — ^hoping  that  one  or  the  other  will 
escape.     Price,  $1.50  a  bushel." 

In  Somerset  county,  as  Mjr.  Edward  Rowe  informs  ju,  the  spring 
wheats  most  cultivated  are  a  bald  white-chaff,  called  tea  wheat,  and  a 
bearded  red-chaff,  known  as  Malaga  wheat.  Owing  to  the  depredations 
of  the  Hessian-fly  and  weevil^  and  injury  from  rust,  the  growing  of 
wheat  has  been  nearly  abandoied  for  a  few  years ;  but  the  harvests  of 
1850  were  more  encouraging.  Amount  of  seed,  ^i  to  2  boshels  per  aere ; 
harvest  last  of  August  or  first  of  September.  The  growing  of  winter 
wheat  is  beginning  ?to  attract  considerable  attention.  From  reliable 
sources,  information  has  been  obtained  that  more  than  10,000  bushels 
have  been  grown  in  1850  in  the  two  counties  of  Somerset  and  Kennebec, 
nearly  all  of  which  is  sown  for  another  crop ;  kinds  in  use  are  white  flint, 
Kloss  or  banner,  and  Oregon.  Sown  in  September,  1  bushel  per  aere ; 
yield  this  season,  25  bushels  per  acre.  Mode  of  culture :  ground  well 
ploughed  once,  harrowed  fine  and  smooth,  seed  sown  and  covered  with 
a  small  plough.  Price,  this  seaison,  $2  to  $2.50  a  bushel ;  price  of  spring 
wheat,  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Mr  Clijah  B.  Stackpole,  of  Penobscot  county, 
writes,  that  the  crop  of  wheat  i$  better  in  that  county  than  usual ;  insects 
not  80  troublesome,  and  the  average  yield  of  spring  wheat  15  bushels 
per  Acre.  Time  of  seeding,  middle  of  May ;  of  harresting,  the  last  of  An- 
gost.  Plough  twice — first  in  autumn,  six  or  eight  inches  deep,  and  again 
in  spring.  I         "  * 

Mr.  John  D.  Lang,  of  Kennebec,  writes,  that  wheat  he  imported  from 
Poland,  yields'  from  20  to  30  bushels  per  acre ;  this  is  a  winter  wheat. 
Black  Sea  and  bald  yield  from  16  to  20  bushels.  Winter  wheat  is  sown 
from  the  20th  to  30th  August ;  harvested  from  the  20th  to  30th  of  July. 
Spring  wheat  is  sown  from  2Qth  to  30th  May,  and  harvested  aboat  the 
1st  September.  Mr.  L.  ploughs  green  sward  from  10  to  12  inches  deep 
the  first  time;  an^  instead  of  harrowing  for  winter  wheat,  the  seed  is 
ploughed  in  ,3  or  4  inches  deep,  and  not  harrowed  afterwards.  Lime 
and  plaster  are  applied  to  wet  seed  before  sowing,  which  has  been  washed 
in  simple  water  to  free  it  front  foreign  and  imperfect  seed.  For  spring 
wheat,  the  ground  is  ploughed  about  10  inches  deep,  and  the  seed  har- 
rowed in.  The  most  successful  dressing  for  winter  wheat  is  a  crop  of 
clover  turned  under  with  the  plough ;  in  default  oi  that,  a  compost  of 
leached  ashes,  siJt,  and  litne,  spread  evenly  over  the  field.  By  sowing 
spring  wheat  on  or  after  the  20th  of  May,  the  ravages  of  the  Hessian-fly 
and  weevil  are  avoided.  Rust  sometimes  affeets  late-sown  wheat,  ex- 
cept the  Black  Sea  variety.  Mr.  L.  has  sown  as  late  as  the  10th  of  June 
with  good  Bocoess.  Wheat  generally  sells  at  $1.20  per  bushel;  seed 
wheat  at  $2.  Mr.  Esekiel  Combe,  of  Upper  Freehold,  Monmouth  coontv, 
New  Jersey,  informs  us  that  Mediterranean  wheat  is  most  extensively 
ooltivated  in  that  county,  beiqg  less  liable  to  nut  and  smut  than  othnr 
Yvrietiefl.     The  next  in  public  esteem  is  the  Qeaesee  wheat,  which  h*   « 
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VegaMs  as  most  prolific  on  rich,  heavr  land.  The  red-chaff  is  cultivate^ 
to  a  limited  extent,  and  is  oonsidered  best  for  late  seeding,  on  a  moist 
soiL  Average  yield  per  aere,  12  bushels;  time  of  seeding,  between  Sep- 
tember 25  and  October  10.  Mediterranean  should  be  sown  a  little  earlier 
Uian  other  kinds  of  whsftt ;  early  sown  wheat,  however,  is  frequently  at- 
tacked by  the  Hessian-fly  and  yellows,  while  late  sown  suffers  more  from 
the  fly  in  the  sprii^,  winter  and  spring  frosts,  and  rust  Mr.  0.  calls  at- 
tentkm  to  the  well-uown  importance  of  letting  seed-wheat  stand  till  fully 
ripe  before  it  is  eat,  and  thinks,  that  wheat  shrinks  somewhat  in  weight 
by  harvesting  before  matority.  He  regards  washing  in  strong  brine  and 
hming  as  a  positive  preventive  sffainst  smut.  White  wheat,  he  sows  from 
1|  to  2  buahels  per  aere;  Me<uterranean,  2  to  2^  bushels;  with  Pen- 
nock's  drill,  1  to  1|  of  white  and  1^  to  If  of  Mediterranean  are  sufiScient. 
I^ongh  deep ;  which  is  foUdwed  by  a  regular  increase  of  product.  Price, 
11.10  a  bushel 

Mr.  Andrew  Watterson,  of  Beaver,  Pennsylvania,  writes  that  the  yield 
per  aere  of  wheat  in  that  region  is  increasing.  Time  of  seeding,  from 
10th  to  25th  of  September ;  harvesting,  from  the  4th  to  the  20th  July. 
One  ploughing  is  preferred,  a  little  deeper  each  time.  On  land  in  good  state 
of  cultivation,  a  second  crop  ia  immediately  taken  after  the  first ;  then  seed 
with  timothy  or  clover.  On  poor  land,  a  crop  of  oats  succeeds  wheat ;  and 
-^K>w  clover.  Price,  at  the  nearest  market,  75  cents.  Mr.  Orange  John- 
son, of  Franklin  county,  Ohio,  informs  us  that  there  is  very  little  varia- 
tion in  the  yield  of  wheat  in  that  section.  He  ploughs  twice,  not  deep, 
sows  2  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  gets  about  20  as  an  average  crop.  He 
changes  from  wheat  to  corn,  and  from  corn  to  wheat ;  is  not  troubled  with 
flies  or  weevils,  and  obtains,  at  the  nearest  market,  62  cents  a  bushel  for 

vhest. 

Mr.  Peter  Fruttchey,  of  Northampton,  Pennsylvania,  sayg,  that  White- 
hall, blue-stem,  and  Mediterranean  wneats  are  most  cultivated  in  that 
county ;  the  first  named  is  thought  to  yield  the  best,  the  crop  being  from 
15  to  20  bushels  per  acre.  Sow  about  the  15th  September,  and  harvest 
near  the  10th  July.  Plonch  three  times  about  six  inches  deep.  Yield  per 
aere  rather  increasing  of  late.  Wheat  is  generally  sown  on  com  stubble ; 
no  preparation  of  seed  except  to  have  it  clean.    Price,  $1  a  bushel. 

Mr.  Jabea  Bostwick,  of  Hamden,  Delaware  county.  New  York,  says 
that  since  the  appearance  of  the  weevil,  which  destroys  the  berry  of  the 
head  before  it  comes  to  maturity,  we  have  nearly  dispensed  with  the 
raising  of  either  winter  or  spring  whe^t.  The  destruction  of  crops  by  the 
weevil  within  a  year  or  two,  has  not  been  experienced,  and  the  growing 
of  wheat  is  increasing.  Winter  wheat  is  sown  in  the  latter  part  of  August, 
on  summer  fallowed  meadow  or  pasture  land,  and  yields  from  15  to 
25  bushels  per  acre.  If  spring  wheat  is  sown  so  late  as  the  15th  of  May, 
it  will  escape  the  weeril ;  the  egg-hatching  season  of  that  insect  having 
passed  by  before  the  heads  are  sufficiently  developed  for  the  support  of  its 
larvae ;  but  in  common  seasons,  the  rust  is  very  apt  to  attack  late  wheat. 
The  white  bearded  is  oonsidered  the  best.     Mr.  B.  sows  If  bushel  per 


acre. 


Mr.  Peter  S.  Reist,  of  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  says  that  is  a 
great  wheat  county— not  because  it  brings  sure  crops,  but  on  account  of 
the  great  number  of  industrious  people  engaged  in  growing  wheat,  as  a 
tuple  prodnetion.     '*We  raise,  as  an  average  crop,  from  20  to  25  bushels 
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per  Mett ;  and  not  imfir©<ineiitly,li»nrc8t  80  bnsHcISf  SonetinM  we  »fl  !• 
get  the  uncnmi  of  seed  eown,  ^m  the  effects  of  IffioesiteB-ffies^  fwl)  Mid: 
niiiter-ldUiiig.  For  insects  add  nut  we  knoif  of  ine  renedj.  Lale 
seeding  keeps  the  flies  off  in  thJ  fkO,  bnt  they  often  attack  the  crop  fai  the 
spnDgy  whSe  rast  and  frost  ai^  nsnaHy  mo^  serere  on  kite  than  eariy 
sown  grain*  Ayerage  price,  $1  a  bushel.  ModitfloratlMiD  and  MmeHiteBa 
are  most  cultivated.  A  corremondent,  who  s^ns  **  L.  S^  IL,  Warwwk," 
im  the  same  county,  says,  that  t^e  Bf  e^erranean  wheat  is  asore  oiritiTated' 
thui  airr  other,  because  it  ripenl  earlier,  and  is  lees  subject  to  mildew 
mat  The  Hetoian-fly  rardy,  if  ever,  attacks  or  injtires  it.  The  red  "^ 
stem  is  a  fine  wheat,  and  much '  cultivated  in  the  ootmty^  bat  it  is  a  ^^ 
favorite  with  the  flies.  The  sanie  is  true  of  the  white  blue-etiem,  which  i» 
even  ^ss  sncoessfiilly  grown  thai  the  red  variety.  Ar^rage  prodiMt,  abo«ti 
15  bushels. 

Mr.  George  CJraft,  of  Brownsville,  Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania,  writ4» 
there  was  almost  an  entire  failtme  of  the  wheat  crop,  ex<^t  the  Meditenra- 
neao,  in  1850 ;  owing,  as  I  believe,  to  some  two  or  three  dave  of  inteMcly^ 
hot  weather  about  the  22d  of  Ji^e,  when  the  berry  wm  fiUng,  or  inking* 
Many  contend  that  the  rust  destroyed  the  crop,  when  there  w«S)  in  fkct, 
no  rust  upon  it.  The*"  smooth  Mediterranean  is  a  white  w4ieat,  with  large* 
gruns,  yields  well,  and  weighs  ^  pounj^  per  bushel.  Aven^  crop,  frens 
1^  to  ^  bndiels  per  acre.  8dwing  is  done  from  September  20  to  Octo- 
ber 10 ;  harvest  begins  about  the  25th  June ;  seed  thoroiwhly  cleaned^ 
and  sown  at  the  ra^  of  1 J  bushdl  per  acre.  On  fallow  grmd,  ]donjFh  and 
harrow  twice ;  first  ploughing  from  6  to  8  inches  deep.  Lime  is  nraoh  need 
as  a  fertilizer. 

Mr.  Charles  Ruggles,  of  West  Vermilion,  Ohio,  who  resides  in  a  wheat- 
growing  region,  has  the  following  sensible  remarks  on  the  production  of  this 
staple:^ 

"  The  varieties  most  in  use  are  the  white  kinds*— mich  as  the  Scales^ 
Hutchinson,  Crate,  white  flint,  '&c.,  with  some  Illinois  and  Mediterranean. 
There  is  but  little  of  the  latter,  as  it  is  a  poor  variety,  a  bttle  snperier  to 
rye  in  quality,  while  the  yield  is  good.  The  average  product  per  aere,  hi 
this  vicinity,  is  20  bushels.  TMs  year  it  has  gone  far  above  that.  Taking 
vkB  tier  of  farms  on  the  lake  khore,  six  miles  in  extent,  ft4S  acres  were 
sown,  from  which  20,317  bushefs  were  harvested  and  metmuydi  being  an 
average  of  27  J  bushels  per  acre.  Little  or  no  pains  are  taken  in  the  prepar 
ration  of  seed,  further  than  to  ^ean  it  well.  On  strong  lands,  2  bviheli  art 
sown  per  acre ;  the  usual  amou^it,  1|. 

*'  Summer  fallows  are  not  oft^n  ploughed  more  than  twice,  and  from  5  to 
7  inches  deep  ;  but  a  few  run  a  second  plough  in  the  ftarrow  made  by  the 
fint,  and  the  two  torn  the  soil  from  12  to  15  inches.  The  result  is  one^Atnl 
TMre  wheat  per  acre,  I  think  the  yield  is  steacBly  on  the  increase.  B«t 
little  system  of  rotation  of  crijps  is  observed — manr  sowing  wheat  alter 
wheat  for  several  years  in  succession,  until  the  ground  becomes  so  fowl  that 
it  will  no  longer  bear  grain  fit  for  market.  It  is  then  seeded  to  dover  and 
timothy,  and  kept  in  meadow  a  year  or  two,  or  till  it  will  do  to  undergo 
another  series  of  cropping.  i 

"  This,  however,  is  noT  done  by  good  farmers.  A  great  deal  of  wheat 
is  grown  after  corn.  The  ground  is  well  manured,  ploughed  deep,  and 
the  coSm  cut  up  at  the  root  so  'soon  as  it  is  ripe  enonch  for  that  purpose^ 
uid  the  ground  well  ploughed  and  sown  immediatery<^  T^  i^en  Viil 
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.  PVM  %  9M>d  cr«p,  a^d  is.  pfiaftt»lile ;  bat  th«  MMtiM  dimaiid^  mo«t 
auyHire  thaa  iUMiar  £sU«ir.  I  know  of  »o  remaoij  fior  tlMi  He^sian-fly, 
ooijr  to  sow  eaiiv,  and  K*!***  the  fErouitd  wtU." 

The  idea  of  Mr.  R.,  doubtltss,  m  noi  to  eatM^^  t)Mi  4y  lA  ajatwon,  but 
to  have  the  whaat  pluis  aa  vig«rpqa  that  itt  lanrss  ean  do  hpit  litde  injory. 
Il^haa  view  of  the  oaae  be  oomok,  and  siataisied  by  emmnoe,  then  early 
•owi|  grain  wiH  have  the  additional  advaatago  of  atnAoku  winter  freeiing 
better,  and  of  aoming  earlier  to  maturity  in  awnmer,  and  thereby  eeoape 
iigury  from  rust. 

Hr.  S.  St.  Beydy  of  Ja«kMabirg,  Waj»e  eoonty,  ludiMUi,  writes  that 
wheai  haa  beoome  a  principal  cropu  It  «  oftener  soim  among  com  than 
aU  other  modes  of  seeding,  when  it  yielda  about  12  bushels  per  acre.  By 
breaking  a  fallow  en*  clover  field  in  June  or  July,  pkK^lmig  again  and 
lowing  in  Swtember,  harrowing  in  ^e  ^rain,  25  bosJIaelfl  pisr  acre  is  a  com- 
MOD  yield.  The  grei^est  enemy  to  wheat  is  rust :  th§  Heswaa-fly  and  weevil 
are  seldom  feared  m  this  country. 

To  avoid  the  rast^  the  earlieet  varietiee  are  selected,  and  town  about  the 
lit  of  September,  so  that  it  may  ripen  aa  eariy  ai  poflsible. 

Mr.  Henry  Daggett,  of  New  Haven,  Oswego  oonnty,  New  York,  says 
that  it  pajv  to  pougk  com  ground  twioe  instead  of  once,  in  preparing 
it  for  seeding  with  wheat.  It  is  quite  sul^ject  to  heave  by  frost,  wh^ 
often  does  great  injury  to  the  crop.  Draining  is  the  proper  remedy  for 
tins  eviL 

Mr.  F.  D.  Kingman,  of  Bergen,  Oeneiee  ooonty.  New  York,  says  that  his 
^  crops  of  wheat  for  the  last  five  yean  have  averaged  thirty-two  and  a 
Aird  bushels  per  acre."  We  eommead  this  £sct  to  the  notice  of  those  who 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  "  Genesee  eountry"  was  failing  to  produce 
^  great  staple  £or  which  it  has  long  been  eelebrated.  Mr.  K.  has  the 
following  remarks  on  wheat  culture : — 

**  Time  of  seeding,  from  let  to  16th  September ;  of  harvesting,  from 
SOth  to  the  laat  of  July.  Brine  and  lime  the  seed«  and  sow  1^  bushels  per 
acre :  sometimes  I  sow  two  bushels,  but  find  it  too  thick.  Plough  three 
liineB :  have  thia  year  procured  one  of  Nourse  &  Mason's  suheoil  ploughs, 
and  subeoiied  a  part  of  each  wheat  fiehL  It  takes  three  heavy  horses  to 
haul  the  surface  plough  7  inehes  deep,  which  is  my  gauge.  Sobeoil  with 
a  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  pair  of  horsea,  driving  the  plough  6  inches  below 
tiie  cut  of  the  surface  plough.  The  increase  is  from  8  to  10  bushels  per 
aire.  Within  the  last  10  years,  I  have  not  been  troubled  with  the  Hessian- 
fly  bnt  onoe.  Prioe  of  wheat,  from  $1  to  $1.12.  At  least  one-third  of  my 
wheat  is  sown  i^icer  spring  oropa,  and  oLover  always  follows,  being  sown 
in  April,  at  the  rate  of  10  pounds  of  seed  per  acre,  with  100  of  plaster. 
I  turn  nothing  into  clover  fields  in  the  spring ;  and  when  it  is  half  in  blos- 
som, turn  un£r  with  the  plough.  I  now  raise  too  much  straw,  and  feel  the 
need  of  understanding  chemistry,  to  learn  what  to  apply  to  increase  the 
berry.  ''We  onoe  had  a  chemist  at  Bocheater,  (Dr.  Lee,)  who  would  give 
the  desired  information,  but  I  did  not  then  know  that  it  was  needed  by  me. 
I  have  never  kept  any  account  of  my  com  crop,  but  it  averages  not  far 
from  50  kuhels  per  acre." 

How  to  grow  more  wheat,  and  less  straw,  to  the  acre,  is  a  problem  not  so 
eaaily  solved  as  some  may  suppose.  If  the  enterpriaiag  farmers  of  Western 
New  York  would  maintain  an  experimental  farm  to  test,  in  a  thorough  and 
iaiKfiactory  manner,  th«  suggeitiona  of  cbemioal  sdence,  we  have  no  doubt 
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tiitt  tlw  Mune  land  and  anKraiit  of  labor  now  emplojed  in  wheat  eohost 
BttdM  give  ihtm  a  quarter  monr^i  grain  at  each  barTMt,  on  an  avarage.  Thtm 
wifi  work  oot  thi*  improvemenl^  when  more  airriealtnrisU  diseofwr,  as  Blr« 
K&icmMi  has,  that  Mdition»l  IdKowledge  it  desirftUe. 

lb>.  Lotring  K.  T/ler,  of  Le4  conntj,  Virginia,  writes  that  the  arerage 
3Pield  in  that  eonntj  doee  not  Exceed  8  bnahels  per  acre.  Wheat  bronghi 
firmn  die  North  inrariablT  doel  badlj  for  seed ;  while  the  Mediterranean, 
hreoght  from  South  Carohna,  i^  snooeeding  well,  after  4  jeara'  trial.  Tini« 
of  sowing,  from  20th  October  to  10th  NoTember. 

Mr.  mUiam  Mulks,  of  Gold  'Spring,  Jefferson  oonnty,  Wtseonsin,  writes 
that  the  '*  wheat  crop  in  this  lection  of  the  State  has  been  ezoeedan^j 
%ht  this  year,  both  spring  and 'winter  grain ;  the  decrease  below  last  jear 
is  probably^  40  per  cent.  The  eultore  of  spring  wheat  is  mcreasii^, 
owing  to  the  failnre  of  winter  trheat.  The  last-named  ayerages  aboot  12 
'bushels^  the  former  14,  per  acre.  Arerage  price  at  Milwankie,  75  cents  • 
bnsfael.  ^ 

Mr.  G.  De  Neyen,  of  Fond  In  Lac  county,  in  the  same  State,  says : — > 
'*  More  winter  wheat  was  sown  in  the  aatnmn  of  1849  than  in  previoot 
years;  bnt  the  yield  was  very  poor,  and  of  an  inferior  qnality,  owing  to  an 
exceedingly  dry  spring,  cold  winds,  Mid  continued  rains  during  barrest.  The 
%irMrage  yield  this  year  is  aboui  9  bushels  per  acre ;  last  season  about  20» 
More  spring  wheat  is  grown  this  year  than  usual." 

Mr.  Ephrsim  Pickins,  of  Dodge  county,  Wisconsin,  says  that  the  arerager 
^eld  of  wheat  there  is  15  bolhels  per  acre,  and  that  the  erop  is  sadly 
injured  by  rust  on  low  ground.  Farmers  are  turning  their  attention  to 
oUter  crops,  stock-growing,  &c.  Wheat  is  sown  from  5th  to  25th  Sep- 
tember, and  harvested  from  July  15th  to  25th.  Quantity  of  seed  per 
acre,  1^  bushel.  Plough  but  once,  6  inches  deep.  Yield  per  acre  diini- 
nishing. 

Mr.  James  H.  Grill,  qf  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio,  after  naming  the  rarieties 
of  wheat  generally  CQltivated  In  that  State,  says  that  ^MefeotiTe  crops 
originate  from  several  causes :  1.  The  seed  is  thrashed  by  machines  which 
break  and  injure  the  grain,  so  that  it  fails  to  germinate.  2.  Seed  harrowed 
in,  leafes  at  least  one-fifth  on  the  surface,  which  never  come  to  maturity,  if 
they  grow  at  all.  3.  The  want:  of  proper  draining.  4.  Shallow  ploughing^ 
seldom  going  deeper  than  7  inches,  and  scarcely  ever  subsoil.  Frequently 
we  plough  bat  once ;  but  geneially  lose  the  erop,  from  the  fact  that  blue- 
grass  takes  possession  of  the  gnound  and  destroys  ^e  wheat.  Our  system 
jof  cropping  is  various ;  but  the  method  of  cropping  should  be — first,  corn  ; 
second,  oats  or  barley ;  third,  wheat ;  then  clover.' 

Mr.  Stephen  G.  West,  Jr.,  of  Troy,  Wisconsin,  writes : — "  The  season  just 
passed  has  been  an  unusually  hard  one  for  farming  in  this  country.  Winter 
wheat  is  generally  a  good  crop ;  usual  product,  per  acre,  from  25  to  80 
bushels  on  new  land,  where  the  yield  is  much  more  certain  than  on  land  Ions 
cropjbed.  Method  of  putting  i|i  a  crop  on  new  land  is  as  £(dk>ws: — Break 
the  ground  between  the  1st  of  May  and  the  Ist  of  August ;  harrow  once 
before  eowiiikg,  and  twice  after.  By  seeding  the  1st  September,  huTeet  will 
ensue  about  the  20th  July.  After  the  first  crop,  the  yield  is  generally  less, 
except  on  clayey  land,  which  yields  more  the  second  and  third  crops  than 
at  first.  We  usually  sow  springi  wheat  after  winter  grain,  with^  good  success. 
The  hedge-row  variety  is  prefeired." 

Mr.  James  D.  Bell,  of  Wald#n,  Caledonia  county,  YeriBont,  states  AM 
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ths  eastern  raogt  of  the  Green  Monntams  passes  through  that  town,  from 
sovth-weet  to  north  east,  forming  the  highlands  between  the  Connecticut 
and  Lamville  rivers,  being  in  latitude  44|^  north,  and  having  an  elevation 
equal  to  any  in  the  State.  It  mows  there  ei^ht  months  in  a  year,  and 
Joly  is  the  only  month  exempt  from  frost.  Fair  crops  of  grass  and  grain 
are  produced ;  crops  eome  to  maturity  in  about  ninety  days.  Wheat  is 
sown  from  the  first  of  May  to  the  first  of  June ;  harvested  from  15th  An- 
cost  to  middle  of  Sentember.  Average  yield,  twelve  bushels  per  acre. 
Best  remedy  for  weevOs,  late  seeding.  Wheat  is  worth  1 1.25  a  bushel 
Mr.  Bell  estimates  the  eost  of  growing  com  at  only  20  cents  a  bushel 
in  that  cold,  elevated  region ;  yield,  40  bushels  per  acre.  It  is  manured 
in  the  hill  with  a  compost  of  muck  and  hog  manure.  It  is  worth  $1  a 
bushel. 

Mr.  Coles  Cook,  of  Addison  county,  in  the  same  State,  writes,  that  but 
little  winter  wheat  is  grown  in  that  county ;  while  spring  wheat  is  raised 
in  considerable  quantities.  Black  Sea  is  the  variety  mostly  cultivated; 
average  crop,  about  20  bushels  per  acre.  Time  of  seeding  is  the  month 
of  May ;  harvesting,  in  the  month  of  Au^t.  Quantity  of  wheat  sown, 
1}  bushel ;  prepared  by  soaking  24  hours  in  strong  brine,  adding  as  much 
recently-slaked  lime  as  will  cover  evwy  kernel.  Excellent  spring  wheat 
is  raised  on  green  sward,  either  with  or  without  manure.  This  crop  also 
does  well  after  com,  peas,  and  potatoes.  Some  prepare  land  in  the  fall 
for  spring  wheat,  and  seed  as  early  as  the  ground  will  permit. 

Mr.  Joseph  Parker,  of  West  Rupert,  Vermont,  says : — "  This  formerly 
vras  a  great  grain  growing  country ;  but,  owing  to  several  causes,  the  con- 
sumption of  wheat  at  present  far  exceeds  the  product.  Our  former  method 
ef  rrowing  wheat  was  to  summer-fallow,  and  sow,  from  the  15th  to  the 
20th  September,  1^  bushel  per  acre ;  but  that  practice  is  now  nearly  aban- 
doned, save  occasionallT  on  a  piece  of  land  recently  cleared.  Black  Sea 
and  tea  are  the  kinds  of  summer  wheat  mostly  grown.  The  seed  is  soaked 
in  brine  12  hours  and  rolled  in  lime.  Crops  vary  from  15  to  30  bushels 
per  acre." 

Mr.  M.  F.  Palmer,  of  St.  Albans,  Franklin  county,  Vermont,  writes 
that  ''the  production  of  wheat  is  increasing  both  in  the  quantity  sown 
and  the  yield  per  acre.  Spring  wheat  of  the  Black  Sea  variety  is  mostly 
grown.  This  variety  is  preferred,  especially  for  late  seeding,  as  it  is  less 
liable  to  rust  than  other  kinds.  One  bushel  and  a  half  is  usually  sown 
upon  an  acre,  from  the  1st  to  the  20th  of  May,  mostly  after  corn  or  pota- 
toes. I  have,  for  eighteen  years,  prepared  my  seed  by  washing  it  in  strong 
brine,  and  mixing  it  with  firesh-slsked  lime  in  sufficient  quantity  to  render 
it  dry  enough  to  sow.  From  seed  thus  prepared  I  have  never  had  wheat 
to  smut  in  the  least;  and  I  regard  it  as  an  effectual  preventive.  The 
best  and  only  remedy  known  here  for  the  grainworm — sometimes  called 
weevil — is  late  seeding.  In  this  climate,  we  sow  from  17th  to  25th  May, 
and  the  grain  is  not  in  blossom  till  the  season  in  which  the  insect  deposits 
its  eggs  has  passed.'- 

Bfr.  Jacob  Shallcroes,  of  Frankford,  Pennsylvania,  writes,  that  the  Medi- 
terranean wheat  is  prcKferred  in  that  district,  because  it  is  least  subject  to 
ii^ury  by  insects  and  rust.  Farmers  Uiere  plough  but  once,  in  preparing 
ground  for  seeding,  and  that  but  a  few  inches  deep.  The  annual  yield 
per  acre  is  diminishing.  Mr.  S.  recommends  the  following  system  of 
rotttion : — ^First,  plant  son,  and  sow  clover-seed  in  February,  instead  of 
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ga.t8;  ploi^li  in  ^  eloTer  wlieii  fally  grown,  (sot  ripe,)  i]iBtM4  of  iQPIkinr^ 
ijB^  for  vheat;  tfaieQ  plant  corn^  ia  place  of  growing  Ibaj,  which  if  tbh«iBMl 
«ii|»fofitoble  crop  a  f«jm«r  can  raise  in  this  part  of  the  countcy.  Th« 
•ireraffB  price  of  wheat  in  1850,  was  $1.15,  and  the  average  prodnct  pel 
•ere,  25  boshels,  wiUi  good  farmers. 

Mr.  Oeorge  H.  Bucher,  of  Comberland  coantj,  Sennsjlvania,  say^  tlM, 
•ott  of  that  county  is  exceedingly  variable  in  quality ;  some  parts  being 
Itrong  limestone  land,  others  sl^te,  clay,  or  sandstone.  The  yield  of  whea^ 
pw  aere  differs  as  much  as  the  fertility  of  the  land  and  the  skill  of  its  cnlt 
tirators.  Mediterranean  wheat  is  preferred,  being  more  hardy,  rip#ninff 
Murlier,  and  is  less  injured  by  inildew,  freezing  and  thawing  in  winter^  aiva 
iosects.  Mr.  B.  highly  commends  using  a  drill  in  seeding,  rather  than  boif 
broadcast.  Seed  ie  placed  at  a  uniform  and  proper  depth  when  drilled, 
ripens  evenly,  is  less  ir^jured  \j  the  heaving  of  frost,  endures  the  winter 
better,  and  yields  considerably  piore  grain  at  hary«»t. 

Mr.  Asa  Manchester,  (^  Washington  Goudty,  Pennsylvania,  says  that 
wheat  ground  is  ploughed  early  in  spring,  so  that  it  wiU  freeze,  frost  being 
iregarded  as  the  best  pulverizer.  It  is  then  sown  early  with  oats ;  whicdi 
being  harvested,  the  stubble  i|  turned  in  8  or  10  inches  deep,  the  land 
inrther  cultivated,  and  seeded  with  wheat  about  the  20th  September. 
Soil,  a  strong  limestone  clay.  Crops  harvested  vary  from  15.  to  40  bdihela 
per  eere.  He  adds  : — ''  Immf  diately  after  sowing  wheat,  and  burrowing 
both  ways,  we  sow  timothy-see^  a  bushei  and  a  half  to  ten  acres,  for  pas* 
tore,  and  bush  it  in,  crossing  the  harrow  marks,  which  fills  them  and  pre- 
Tents  washing — a  matter  of  some  importance  in  a  hilly  country,  liable  to 
be  cut  up  into  unsightly  guilds.  The  bush  is  made  by  boring  10  or  1& 
holes  in  a  beam  7  or  8  feet  long,  and  filling  them  with  brush.  We  have 
BOTer  missed  a  crop  of  timotl^  put  in  after  this  manner.  The  peculiar 
adVaniages  are  that  it  pulverizes  the  ground  very  fine,  and  buries  the  seed 
at  just  the  right  depth,  so  that  it  all  grows.  To. keep  our  land,  we  plon^l^ 
it  only  once  in  8  or  10  years." 

[Bushing  in  grass-seed,  including  clover  and  flaxseed,  is  a  practice  uni- 
Tersally  commended  by  Carmen  who  have  fairly  tried  it. — Bd.] 

Mr.  George  T.  Powell,  of  Uniontown,  Fayette  county,  Pennsylraftia, 
writes  that  white  wheat  is  wotth  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  more  a  bu^el 
than  Mediterranean  and  othei  dark  varieties ;  but  the  first  named  is  less 
prolifijB  and  more  injured  by  insects,  rust,  and  mildew.  The  average  yiel4 
m  Fayette  county  is  estimated,  by  Mr.  P.  and  sereral  experienced  farmere, 
'  «l  18^  bushels  per  acre,  which  is  obviously  increasinff.  In  seeding,  thej 
sow  1^  bushel  of  Mediterranean  per  acre,  and  1^  bnwbel  of  other  kinda  of 
wheat :  knows' of  no  remedy  against  Hessian-^J ;  but  keepe  weevils  ovt  o^ 
a  mow  of  wheat  by  sprinklmg  the  grain  lightly  with  salt  while  mowing  it 
away  at  harvest.  ^*  It  is  eflkadoos  against  weevil ;  and  if  it  were  not  ao^ 
^ke  salt  in  the  straw  would  not  be  lost." 

Mr.  R.  P.  Stevens,  of  Cerestown,  McKean  county,  PennBylvanil^  in- 
forms us  that  the  soil  in  that  county  is  not  well  adapted  to  the  coltave  of 
wheat,  ifheiag  deficient  in  lime,  and  formed  mostly  of  deoomposed  shales 
and  sandy  slates,  underlying  the  eonglomerale  of  ooal  measures.  WhUn 
eyer  of  lime  the  soil  contains  is  derived  from  c«hiai)eons  rocks  at  the  north 
of  w,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  "  We  are,  however,  improving  in  the 
onltnre  of  wheat.  Varietiea  i  grown  are  white  bearded,  Michigan  fiink 
aadSonles."   The  a^roEage  yi^  is  not  fajr  firo»  15.  bn^hels  per  acre.  Lhi4 
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is  pkmgbed  twioefrom  ««)sr4|  and  once  when  buekwh^at  is  plooghed  in; 
depth  of  plottghing  eight  to  ten  ipshes.  The  yield  is  inereasing.  System 
of  rotadon  from  gvasa  is  wheat,  oats  <Mr  oom,  buckwheat,  and  seed  down, 
with  ^mothy  or  timethy  and  clover.  We  are  not  treid^led  with  either 
fly  or  weevil ;  average  priee  of  wheats  $1.50.  Whest  is  not  our  prineipal: 
crop. 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Bixnrn,  of  Lu%«i>e  county,  PezmsylTania,  writes  that  old 
lend  yields  about  10  bushels,  of  wheat  per  acre,  and  new  20,  in  that  county. 
Sow  1^  bushel  per  sore  in  September,  and  harvest  in  July.  .  Price,  $1  % 
bushel.  ' 

Mr.  Benjamin  J.  Passmore,  of  Sast  Nottingham,  Chester  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, writes  that  the  Mediterranean  wheat  yields  mooh  the  best  in  that 
oonnty.  At  the  last  harvest,  other  kinds  were  much  injured  by  rust  and 
mihlew,  while  the  firat>nanied  nearly  escaped  wUhout  damage.  Average 
orop  per  acre,  18  bushels^  time  of  sowing,  latter  end  of  September ;  ave* 
cage  price,  $1. 

Mr.  James  A.  Soeh,  of  New  Lehsnon,  Mercer  eoun^y,  Pennsylvania, 
says  the  avelbge  yield  of  wheat  in  that  county  is  15  bu«h^  per  acre ;  and 
in  preparing  land  for  this  crop,  they  plough  twice,  seven  inches  deep.  The 
yield  per  acre  is  inoreaeins ;  prioe  per  Imshel,  85  cents. 

Mr.  John  Blaokfaa,  of  New  Hope,  Bucks  ooun^,  Pennsylyania,  describes 
the  larvae  of  an  inaeot,  probably  the  true  wheat-fiy,  {eeddomjfia  triiici,)  de- 
yeloped  in  the  seed  of  wheat  when  in  the  milk  and  dot^h  state,  which  is 
less  than  a  timothy-seed.  When  not  preyed  upon  by  insects,  wheat  turns 
oat  20,  and  sometimes  89^  bushels  per  acre  in  that  county.     Mr.  B.  is  a 

freat  friend  to  frequent  change  of  seed,  having  found  it  highly  beneficial, 
n  speaking  of  **  plaster  as  a  manure,"  he  says :  '■*■  Large  quantities  are 
yearly  sown  on  grass  fields  in  the  spring ;  about  a  bushel  is  mostly  sown. 
It  is  found,  by  experience,  that  its  effects  on  grass  are  much  increased  by 
adding  an  occasional  dressing  of  lime ;  and,  if  applied  plentifully,  a  number 
of  years  in  succession  to  land  without  liming,  it  almost  entir^y  fails  to  have 
any  effect.  Plaster,  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  ten  of  leached 
ashes,  and  a  small  haadfal  dropped  at  every  hill  of  com  before  covering  it, 
has  been  found  by  many  of  our  farmers  of  great  benefit." 

Mr.  John  McSparran,  of  Fairfield,  Lancaster  eounty,  Pennsylvama, 
writes  that  Mediterranean  wheat  yields  22  bnshels  per  aere ;  white  blue- 
stem,  25  bushels;  and  "mountain"  also  25  bushels.  Time  of  seeding  from 
September  1  to  October  1 ;  and  of  harvesting,  from  June  25  to  July  15. 
Plough  but  once,  four  or  five  inches  deep^  and  sow  from  \^  to  1|  bushel  if 
nut  in  with  a  drill,  and  from  1^  to  2  biishels  when  senttered  broadcast. 
Priee,  95  cents. 

Mr,  John  G.  Itfindis,  of  LsAoaster  county,  PenneyWAnis,  speaks  of  thst 
eounty  as  firat  in  agrioaJtoml  improvement  and  mineral  resources,  par- 
ticularly iron,  in  the  mte.  Its  iron  interest  is  greatly  depressed.  Wheat 
erop  is  20  per  cent,  better  dian  in  1849 ;  his  erop  averaged,  in  1850,  26| 
bnshels  per  aere,  being  about  the  osnal  harvest  this  season ;  yet  an  acre 
or  BO  often  yieMs  fvem  8(0  to  40  hnsheU.  Land  is  ploughed  but  once, 
eight  inches  deep,  early  in  Aegnst ;  then  cnltiyated  with  the  harrow  sn4 
eiutivAtor.  Time  of  seeding,  iVoni  the  last  of  August  to  the  middle  of 
October.  The  kind  of  wheat  most  socoessful  and  generally  cultivated  is 
the  Mediterranean.  Quantity  of  seed  used,  from  one  to  two  bushels  per 
a«Ee. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Stocks,  of  Oak  Hill,  near  Greensboro',  Georgia,  writes  :— 
'*  We  break  ap  our  groqnd  and  pat  about  10  bushels  of  cottonnMed  as  ma* 
Bore  f^r  acre,  and  sow  aboat  t  bushel  of  wheat  anj  time  before  10th  De> 
oember.  Ground  thus  prepared  will  yield  from  15  to  25  bushels  per  aere, 
aeoording  to  the  quality  of  the  land.  The  only  preventive  against  the 
weevil  is  sunning  the  wheat  beft>re  it  is  stored  away  in  the  granary."  [Mix- 
ing lime  with  it  is  said  to  be  a  sure  remedy. — £d.]  Mr.  8.  says  that  the 
best  rotation  is  for  com  alwayi  to  follow  cotton ;  and  wheat,  eom ;  and  after 
wheat,  let  the  land  lie  idle  a  year,  then  plant  cotton  again,  so  making  three 
crops  in  four  years.  A  plantation  well  ditched  on  hill-sides  and  cultivated 
as  above  will  never  cease  to  tiake  a  remunerating  return  to  the  planter, 
particularly  if  he  puts  what  manure  he  can  raise  on  nlled  spots  only. 

Mr.  Albert  Hill,  of  Le  Roy,  Genesee  county,  N.  i .,  says  that  the  ave- 
rage product  of  white  flint  wheat  in  that  county  is  27|  bushels  per  acre. 
This  is  a  better  account  of  wbeat-growing  in  Genesee  than  has  been  given 
by  gentlemen  who  knew  next  to  nothing  of  the  land  and  excellent  farmers 
of  that  region.  They  sow  fr«m  1|  to  2  bushels  seed  per  acre.  Earth 
ploughed  8  inches  deep  yields  better,  as  tested  by  experience,  than  when 
ploughed  6  inches. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Huntingdon,  of  Columbus,  Wisconsin,  writes  that  in  that  new 
country,  1^  bushel  of  seed  is  sown  per  acre;  and  that  the  crop  of  1850 
was  quite  poor.  Early  seeding  does  the  best.  Seed  is  washed  and  soaked 
in  strong  ley  to  prevent  rust. 

Mr.  Ashbel  A.  Hosmer,  of  Riga,  Monroe  county,  New  York,  a  good 
farmer,  sows  his  wheat  without  ary  preparation,  except  to  have  it  perfectly 
dean  or  free  from  other  seeds^  at  the  rate  of  1^  bushel  per  acre.  Glover 
and  plaster  are  mainly  relied  upon  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil- 
turning  the  clover  when  in  blossom.  I 


WHEAT  AND  OTHEE  CB0P8  IN  OREGON. 

'  Sir  : — I  have  just  received  one  of  your  circulars,  and  hasten  to  give  you 
what  information  I  am  possessed  of,  in  compliance  with  your  request. 

'        WHEAT. 

J' 

We  have  three  varieties  in  common  use : — First,  what  we  call  the  white 
fall  wheat,  which  is  considered  the  best  for  market,  on  account  of  makins 
the  whitest  flour ;  but  it  is  not  generally  preferred  by  farmers  for  bread^ 
as  it  dries  up  in  one  or  two  days  in  summer,  so  that  it  is  hardly  eatable. 
But  mixed  in  about  equal  pirts  with  the  red-bearded  or  Mediterranean 
wheat,  a  better  article  of  bread  is  formed.  White  wheat  is  open  and 
porous ;  consequently,  it  gathers  moisture  in  the  rainy  season  in  this  coun- 
try, making  it  difficult  to  grind.  The  red-bearded  or  Mediterranean  is 
very  hard  and  flinty,  and  geaerally  weighs  from  8  to  7  pounds  per  bushel 
more  than  the  white,  which  is  better  to  ^rind  in  the  dry  season,  and 
the  red  in  the  rainy  season.  The  third  kmd  is  a  bald  red  wheat,  and 
there  is  a  bald  white  spring  wheat  coming  into  use.  The  first  men- 
tioned variety  is  most  common,  having  the  advantage  of  producing  the 
largest  crops,  and  those  most  marketable.     The  time  of  sowing  whi(« 
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wkeat  in  SeptemiMr  and  October;  sad  it  mmf  be  sown  any  time  during 
-tht  winter  when  the  miiBd  is  ia  condition,  t.  e,  dry  enough  for  seeding. 
I  sowed,  the  laet  of  February  one  year,  on  bottom  land,  and  obtained  a 
larger  crop  than  on  nphod,  sown  in  antomn,  harvesting  S8  bushels  per 
acre.  One  of  my  neighbors  sowed  the  same  varietr  in  May,  (fnnn  the 
Sth  to  the  10th,)  and  reaped  in  Angnst,  abont  27  bush^  per  acre ;  but  it 
is  not  safe  to  seed  so  late,  for  it  is  not  properly  a  spring  grain.  Our  crops 
of  white  wheat  may  be  27  boshels,  in  ordinary  seasons ;  but,  taking  all  the 
land  cultivated  in  wheat  into  the  aeooont,  I  do  not  think  that  the  average 
exceeds  25  bushels  per  acre. 

One  year,  I  sowed  about  4  acres  with  a-  mixture  of  white  and  red 
bearded,  in  April,  hoping  to  obtain  a  crop  of  hybrid  wheat.  It  all  grew 
apparently  well  until  al^nt  a  foot  hi^h,  when  the  red  bearded  shot  up  and 
headed  most  beautifiilly ;  but  the  white  remained,  and  spread  out  over  the 
entire  ground  in  a  perfect  mat,  and  did  not  come  to  maturity  that  year. 
Some  of  my  neighbors  have  sown  the  white  wheat  in  August,  but  it  did 
not  come  up  till  the  showers  of  September,  when  it  grew  well,  and  pro- 
duced a  fine  crop.  The  red  bearded  has  a  wider  range,  as  to  the  time 
of  seeding,  than  the  white.  It  may  i  be  sown  in  August,  September,  and 
all  the  months  of  winter  and  spring.  One  of  our  neighbors  sowed  it 
on  the  17th  June,  and  gathered,  the  same  season,  about  18  bushels  per 
acre.  This,  however,  is  an  extreme  case.  I  generally  sow  this  grain 
about  the  20th  April — sometimes  a  little  earlier.  A  good  crop  may  be 
generally  expected,  if  the  seed  is  in  the  ground  by  the  middle  of  May. 
This  is  naturally  a  spring  wheat ;  but  grows  equally  well  in  this  climate, 
if  sown  in  autumn,  and  sometimes  yields  better.  In  1846,  I  sowed  15 
acres  in  April,  and,  the  season  being  dry,  I  got  only  about  16^  bushels 
per  acre.  The  crop  was  uneven  in  ripening,  owing  to  the  drought  coming 
on  soon  after  it  was  sown.  In  harvesting,  it  shattered  considerably,  and 
the  fall  rain  caused  it  to  germinate  and  take  root;  and,  without  either 
plough  or  harrow,  it  gave  a  yield  of  25  or  26  bushels  per  acre.  This 
volunteer  crop  ripened  in  July,  and  the  straw  was  from  5  to  5^  feet  in 
length.  A  neighbor  tried  the  experiment,  and  obtained  25  bushels  per 
acre.  No  smut  or  chess  was  the  result  of  this  self-seeding  crop,  as  we 
term  it ;  but  the  ground  was  found  to  be  more  foul  with  weeds  than  that 
which  had  been  cultivated. 

Our  hvvest  usually  occurs  in  the  latter  part  of  July  and  fore  part  of 
August ;  although,  I  have  seen  wheat  stand  till  October  before  it  was  ripe 
enough  to  cut.  We  make  no  preparation  of  seed,  more  than  to  have  it 
free  from  other  kinds  of  crain.  The  quantity  sown  per  acre  varies  from 
1  to  2  bushels ;  but  most  nrmers  sow  from  a  bushel  and  a  peck  to  a  bushel 
and  a  half,  aooording  to  the  kind  of  wheat  and  season.  The  white,  having 
a  larger  berry  than  the  red,  requires  more  to  the  acre.  I  always  sow  1^ 
of  the  red,  and  1^  of  the  white. 

We  seldom  plough  more  than  once,  sow  on  the  furrow,  and  then  harrow 
well.  We  plough  from  4  to  7  inches  deep,  and  sometimes  9  inches.  No 
particular  system  is,  as  yet,  adopted  as  to  depth  or  time  of  ploughing, 
each  one  satisfying  himself;  yet  those  who  are  particular  in  preparing 
their  ground,  and  putting  in  their  vrain  well,  are  the  most  flourishing. 
No  doubt,  a  few  agrieoltaral  periodicals  would  benefit  Oregon.  Where 
crops  are  grown  in  rotation,  with  wheat,  peas  are  the  best.  The  fact  that 
oats  seldom  winter  kill  in  this  country,  renders  this  crop  entirely  unfit  to 
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4iiA»  fotUhr  or  pMHsede  irkeM  in  reUtnm.    !Cli«  plaa  bow  giB6i4% 
-twd,  ii  to  let  Uie  land  rtmujl  wkhoat  anj  dapimt  «r  two  yean  «ftd  fM- 
tnre  h,  wk^n  it  is  Mady  for  i^eat  again. 

Tke  ^Kmate  of  tbiB  oomtf]^  being  eo  oeol  in  fdmrner,  makea  it  a  natnil 
wkest-growinc  r«cidD.  ^Tkit  i  alone,  no  doabt,  kae  a  great  influBnee  in  le- 
•peet  to  HeMMn-fiee  and  weelrik.  Tlw  former  I  haito  ne?er  known  in  this 
woBtry;  and  tke  latter,  I  hive  not  heard  «fk«t  one  teascsiy  and  they 
were  confined  to  two  or  three  granariet  of  tke  Hndion  Bay  Company.  1 
cao  give  no  other  tkui  heara«y  information  eonceming  tke  weeriui.  The 
general  opinion  at  the  time  was,  that  the  grain  had  keen  threshed  ead 
ttored  in  the  granarv  before  it  had  nndergone  tke  iweatmg  preeest,  wkich 
alWays  takes  jdaee  m  the  iqow  or  ehaff  sabeeqnent  to  threshing.  I  have 
never  known  weei^  to  get  in:  grain  in  this  country  wlnle  it  remained  in  the 
field ;  and  in- only  one  instance  anywhere.  There  kaTe  been  kMrge  qaanti- 
ties  of  wheat  stored  in  granafies,  in  different  psrte  of  Oregon,  and  partiea- 
larly  at  the  time  those  t>f  the  >  Hudson  Bay  Company  were  affected.  Great 
fears  were  entertained  by  most  of  those  kaTiag  wkeat  in  storage ;  wkile 
no  apprehension  wi^  felt  by  such  as  had  wheat  m  fields,  or  in  the  mow. 
The  mst  sometimes  appears  On  wheat  in  Oreeon ;  bat  I  have  never  seen  it 
injured  by  this  malady.  In  llhe  summer  of  1845,  in  paiticalar,  as  I  walked 
through  my  wheat-field,  my  clothes  would  become  entirely  colored  with  tko 
mst ;  but,  dining  the  seasoiL  I  did  not  find  a  stem  or  head  injured  by  it. 
The  cause  of  the  rust  was  vequent  warm  rains  in  June,  and  a  bet  mo. 
shining  upon  the  grain  immediately  itfter.  Tke  average  price  of  wheat  at 
Oregon  City  (our  nearest  maiket)  is  |1.60  per  bushel;  the  range  being  from 
|1  to  $2. 
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COBK. 


So  litUe  com  is  raised  in  Oregon  that  I  shsll  say  but  few  words  on  tke 
tabject  The  climate  is  too  eool  for  this  crop  to  do  well ;  and  I  have  not 
seen  a  failure  of  frost  in  the  ^bre  part  of  May  any  year  since  1889.  Frosts 
are  not  uncommon  in  June,  such  as  materially  injure  com,  bat  not  wheat, 
rye,  nor  oats.  If  wheat  ha|>pen8  to  be  in  Uoom  then,  it  is  seriously  in- 
jured. One  of  my  neighbor!  raised  15  to  20  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre ; 
wHii  it  can  never  become  a  staple  crop,  owing  to  the  climate. 

OATS. 

This  crop  is  geMcally  good,  though  not  very  eztensivelv  enltivated ;  and, 

*  tkeref^e,  we  kbte  a  geod  kosae-market  at  a  better  piice  than  wkeat.   Forty 

koiksls  is  tke  average  yield  fet  acre.   Oats  are  frequency  sown,  in  autuau, 

at  tke  rate  of  two  bushels  ffi  acre ;  tke  winter  kaving  but  little  effect  en 

tkem.     They  grow  self-sown,  and  are  apt  to  oome  m  wheat,  if  not  guarded 

igikiBBt.    I  have  grown  this  grain  ott  the  same  pieee  of  land  five  smoeessive 

years ;  knt  the  last  crop  wss  a  poor  mfij  on  accoont  of  the  d^  weadihsr, 

yielding  oOly  idwmt  16  boikels  per  aere.     Ske  fourtk  crop  was  65  kaskeks 

tke  season  bekig  vei^  favorable. 

Barley,  rye,  and  beans  glow  very  weU,  bot  ne  Mttle  cultivated.    Fits 

,  are  cultivated  to  elear  tke  ground  for  wheat,  aiicl  are  admirably  adaptid 

to  tkat  purpose.     Tkey  yield  about  18  buskeki  to  tka  acre,  and  leave  tke 

soil  in  a  good  condition  for  any  crop.     Tke  ground  appears  much  reno- 


r  ^ 

irtied  by  this  erop  In  ttliky  diis^  ancl.  In  trntk,  Iinny  say,  in  all  ease^ 
tliOQgk  more  piros|illbIe  Sk  Soike  iftian  in  others.  We  find  tke  same  sofl 
iirfil  uways  prodnoe  »  batter  chi|>  iltsr  p^  tksn  wiHioit  tkem. 

OLOYSE  AMD  THl  VKAS8B8. 

Tkis  beinf  a  nortken  ]atit1id^  it  is  probably  eipected  tkat  quantities  of 
k^  are  made  to  snWet  tke  herds  of  cattle  and  horses  found  here ;  but 
thtofm^tion  only  is  wanting  to  show  tkat  Oregon,  at  preeent,  needs  btit 
littls  winter  fctod  prepared  for  eattle  or  horses.  In  the  £sll  of  1849, 1 
prepared  about  mrmty  dosen  sheaves  of  oats  to  winter  thirty  head  of 
eattle  and  six  hersei,  which  was  sofident  to  winter  them,  and  all  in  good 
order  m  the  spring.  Jht  winter  wss  a  hard  one  for  this  country.  This 
fall,  my  oat  crop  beiqg  poor,  I  bave  prepared  about  two^tbirds  as  many  for 
toy  stock.  This  leads  tlo  another  observation,  which  may  not  be  out  of 
piaee  here,  vis.  that  whenever  w<e  have  a  dry  season  and  a  light  crop,  we 
are  sure  to  have  an  open  winter.  On  the  odier  hand,  a  wet  season,  whioh 
produces  large  crops,  is  Slwuys  followed  by  a  comparatively  severe  winter. 
^t  little  hay  is  made  in  tke  Territory,  in  oomparison  with  any  of  the 
Northern  Statee.  Timethy,  red-top,  and  blue-grass  all  flourish  here,  and 
clover  in  some  portions  of  the  country.  I  have  seen  timothy,  the  second 
year  from  the  seed,  grown  6  feet,  bearing  a  head  10  inches  in  length. 
The  soil  is  generally  of  a  dnse,  firm  texture,  «nd  better  adapted  to  herds- 
grass  than  clover,  rkara  seen  about  2  tons  of  timothy  hay  cut  from  an 
isere.  Hay  is  little  \tsed,  is  tattle  is  kurd  viubers  are  fed  mostly  on  wheat 
"itraw. 

HIAT  CATTU. 

In  this  country,  we  usually  raise  all  our  calves,  and  give  them  a  part  of 
the  milk  until  they  are  six  months  old,  and  some  have  milk  until  the  cow^ 
naturally  wean  them,  in  tke  fore  part  of  the  winter,     ^y  usual  method  is 
to  give  the  calf  ftrom  one-fimrth  to  half  the  milk,  according  to  the  quan- 
tity which  the  cow  gives  and  the  size  of  the  calf,  up  to  the  time  it  is  four 
months  old,  and  then  gradually  diminish  the  ration  till  it  is  six  or  seven 
months  of  age,  when  it  is  in  good  condition  to  stand  the  winter  rains. 
The  amount  of  food  necessary  for  winter  is  small,  as  cattle  do  not  need 
^fbediiig  brer  ffij^ise^  four  il^ks,  all  told,  dttring  tke  ^t«r.    I  w^keee 
iAie  6|iinion,  aftir  ttsn  yStfs' tx^ri^inee  here,  that  it  will  cost  abo«t  as 
'muck  to  winter  ^t^,  in  %iKis  Mittftry  as  the  Same  number  of  skeep  in  my 
'nst?ve  place  Inffew'Tork,  is.  t%0ut  a  ton  of  kfey  to  ten  head,  tskiiig 
open  and  close  winters  together.    Horses  will  be  in  about  the  same  ratio, 
although  many  horses  and  cattle  are  never  fed,  particularly  the  Spanish 
breed.     The  actual  cost  of  i^aHttg,  until  three  years  old,  is  mostly  while 
Bicking-calves ;  and,  as  ^ear  as  I  can  calculate,  tke  milk  and  care,  before 
weaning,  are  eqtud  to'|15;  to  thibk  idd  the  tiost  ef  irinteriiig,  thd  a 
fittle  for  salt  ahd  attSHtibiLtiitd  die  expense  of  rearing  a  three-ye«nH>ld 
']steer  is  not  far  fromjte.     The  vidue^  at  that  age  is  generally  from  f^  to 
.  |<I0  for  steers,  aiid  f^  to  fS5  for  heifers.    Another  consideration  pla^s 
keifers  in  quite  a  ^Bffbftfnt  l^ht    With  few  exceptions,  they  produce  calves 
when  two   years  of  ige,  thus  becoming  cows  with   second   calves  fHMn 
three  years  old.     Many  hare  their  firet  calves  when  eighteen  months 
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old ;  aad  some  even  as  yoimg  m  fifteen  montlu^  In  some  OMes,  intt^ 
of  beeoming  %  dam  at  three  yean  of  age,  tkej  are  really  grandam. 
There  are  more  that  produce  filves  under  two  years  than  there  are  ^ 
go  till  they  are  three  ;  but  theae  young  cows  are  not  at  their  best  for  dairy 
purposes  before  they  reach  fou*  or  fire  years  of  ase,  when  they  are  Talued 
at  from  $60  to  $76.  Some  sell  as  high  as  |1<W.  It  will  be  understood 
$hat  the  prices  above  named  ire  paid  for  American,  not  Spanish  cattle ; 
the  difference  between  the  twt>  being  about  twenty  per  cent  minus  the 

Spanish.  ^  '  _ 

I  have  never  known  beeves  ktall-fed  in  this  country,  and  yet  the  beef 
fattened  on  grass  is  quite  as  |ood  for  fresh  as  any  stall-fed.  For  saltins 
and  foreign  consumption,  the  ^erence  is  sometimes  very  great ;  inasoBnch 
as  the  fat  of  the  animal  (the  taBow  included)  is  not  so  hard,  and  frequently 
appears  quite  oily.  Trials  have  been  made  in  salting  for  foreign  markets, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  beef  of  American  cattle,  i.  «.  stock  brought 
from  the  Atlantic  States,  would  keep  in  a  sound  condition,  while  that  of 
Spanish  cattle  would  be  so  injired,  after  having  been  packed  two  or  three 
months,  as  to  be  unfit  for  usft.  This  difference  is  supposed  to  arise  from 
the  hardness  of  the  former  and  the  softness  of  the  latter.  Beef  cattle  on 
foot,  are  worth  fit)m  6  to  10  oenta  per  pound ;  butcher's  meat,  from  7  to 
20.  Steers,  from  8  to  4  years  of  age,  usually  weigh  from  600  to  800 
pounds,  quarters  only.  i 

DAtBT  HUSBANDBT. 

As  before  observed,  calves  sl-e  nearly  all  raised  in  this  country ;  and  the 
quantity  of  butter  and  cheese  produced  is  proportionably  less  on  that  ac- 
count. Taking  our  dairy-cows  together,  I  estimate  the  average  yield  per  cow 
at  50  pounds  of  butter,  and  a  corresponding  ratio  for  cheese,  when  made. 
JSutter  has  averaged,  the  paat  year,  about  60  cents  a  pound ;  cheese,  40 
cents.  Labor  is  so  high  heri  that  the  cost  of  making  these  articles  is 
nearly  equal  to  the  prices  whkh  they  bring.  It  is  very  difllcult  to  get  at 
these  things  with  any  exactness ;  but  I  have  formed  as  just  an  estimate  as 
practicable,  under  circumstanoes  so  fluctuating. 

HEMP. 

Previous  to  the  discovery  of  California  gold,  hemp  was  experimented 
upon  by  my  neighbors  who  were  acquainted  with  its  culture  in  the  Western 
States ;  and  they  reported  the  growth  to  be  better  axkd  of  a  firmer  texture 
than  any  produced  where  they  were  acquainted.  It  has  not  been  culti- 
Tsted  since.  | 

BOOl  CROPS  Ain>  VINS8. 

The  potato  crop  has  been  free  from  the  rot  until  this  season.  I  dis- 
covered that  a  small  piece  of  potatoes,  which  I  had  manured  in  th^  hill, 
bad  black  specks  through  tl»em,  of  the  appearance  of  particles  of  ewth, 
whTcn  alarmed  me;  and,  on  bquiry,  I  found  that  the  crops  of  my  neigh- 
bors were  similarly  affected.  I  have  tried  experiments,  by  putting  a  fcf 
alone  in  the  open  air,  and  together  in  a  body,  and  the  tubers  remain  the 
same,  without  beiag  more  or  less  affected.     It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 
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|K)taioes  immediatoly  adjoiatag,  ttaiMred  hi  the  new  maiiBer,  were  ««- 
tirely  free  ttfm  these  speeki.    Onioiis,  parsnips,  earrots,  beeta,  turnips, 
cabbages,  teittatees,  4o.,  aH  grow  mo«t  prolific,  bat  are  not  extensively 
cultivated.    I  usually  grow  ii  small  portion  of  each  for  family  im  only, 
and  I  am  not  prepared  t<y  give  any  luwfid  eaggeetiona  in  reference  to  theae 
crops*    Squashes,  Pumpkins,  and  melons  are  not  sure  creps  here,  owing  to 
the  late  frosts  in  the  spn&g,  unices  oovered  at  nights.     When  planted  as 
late  as  the  10th  May,  in  rieh  ground,  they  grow  finely  and  bear  well.     The 
beet  way  to  prepare  ground  for  eulinair  vegetables,  in  this  country,  is  to 
make  a  yard,  or  fence  a  plot  of  groimd  by  itself,  and  in  the  summer,  when 
it  is  dry,  say  from  June  until  fall,  yard  cattle  on  it  at  nighta,  instead  of  pat- 
ting them  into  the  barn-yard.     This  wifl  give  the  soil  a  good  ooat  of  mar 
nure ;   and  as  soon  as  fiJl  rains  moisten  the  ground,  plough  well,  about 
seven  inches  deep,  sdll  letting  cattle  run  upon  it  so  long  as  it  is  icy  enough 
not  to  injure  the  ground  by  tretftfing  it.     This  plan  of  manoring  I  think 
highly  of,  where  it  can  be  done,  and  is  preferable  to  haoliog  out  stable 
tnanure.     The  earth  receives  ail  the  urine  as  well  n  dung,  wluch  is  a  mat- 
ter of  mere  knportanee  than  many  suppose.    I  have  found,  instead  of 
injuring  cattle  to  put  them  into  a  yard  at  night,  rather  than  leave  them  in 
their  pasture,  it  is  an  advantage.     In  the  first  place,  they  must  have  time 
to  chew  their  cuds,  which,  of  eoorae,  ma^  be  done  as  well  in  a  yard  as  else- 
where :  secondly,  when  cs^tle  lie  down  m  the  pasture,  the  places  occupied 
by  them  have  received  the  peculiar  smell  or  effluvia  of  their  bodies,  which, 
with  their  excrements,  gives  them  a  distaste  fbr  that  part  of  the  field  or 
pasture.    On  the  other  hand,  when  shut  up  during  the  night,  and  especially 
where  they  have  fresh  yards  occasionally,  as  they  should  have,  every  thing 
is  fresh  for  them  in  the  morbing  as  tl»ey  go  forth  with  good  appetitea  to 
graae  and  gather  their  needful  food.     This  new  process  ofmanoring  I  have 
never  seen  in  full  operation,  exoept  in  this  country.*     Last  year,  I  raised 
about  4  large  wagon-leads  of  M]|uashe8  on  a  piece  of  land  26  yards  long 
and  8  wide ;  and  the  UrgeeC  kidney  potatoes  I  ever  saw,  grew  when  mar 
nnred  in  this  way. 

Tours,  truly, 

WILLIAM  GEIGER,  Jr. 

„       „  _  QumUty,  Washington  County ^  Oregon. 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank, 

0(mmit9umer  •/ Fai$iUt. 


COEH. 

The  crop  of  com  harrested  in  1840  was  very  unequal  in  different  States. 
At  the  South,  the  yield  was  unusually  sumU;  the  injury  being  done  mainly 
by  protracted  dry  weather  in  May,  June,  and  July.  In  the  Middle  and 
Western  Sutes,  the  yield  was  not  far  from  an  average  crop ;  some  dis- 
tricts producing  mare  and  others  lesa  than  an  average.  In  ifew  England, 
this  grain  was  somewhat  injured  by  dry  weather,  the  ^epredatioM  of 


*Th«i>lMofBaBQriiigdflsertt«dV7Mroon«t^ad«itliqiiite«MamoBiBaUtk«Soathera 
8iatM{  Mid  It  wu,  doabacM,  introdncMl  into  Oregon  hj  emigrants  from  Miaeonri.  Yarde 
shonld  be  oftencr  ploughed  thaa  he  waggestB,  to  fix  mU  the  ToUtile  Batten  voided  by  stock 
in  the  soil.— Ed.  ' 
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Mie<<i,  Md  oAfT  ci«i»l*iei  to  wbkk  09rn  wltetf^  1^.  a  H. 

W^tKm,  of  N«w  H»y«i,  Osw»g#  coonigr.  New  Y«rk,  wriU»  th»t  tk«  wmI 
trov  there  ia  from  40  to  60  l»Qs|elik  He  giree  '^tbe  pi»lewnoe  to  imw 
inip  in  tlie  kill,"  ab  %  given  amoi^t  will  go  fsriW  thMi  wken  »pplijdl  fcfO»<l. 
•Mt  to  the  land.  Tlie  mwlKet <priee  of  corn  tkfre,  i»  generally  60  ae>ti. 
Mr.  G.  Bowdiah,  of  Montgoaerf  county,  in  the  aaaae  flt«te,  aayi  that  J«^ 
low  corn  ie  tweeter  than  white.  M  generally  preferred,  fro™  »•  pt^ott* 
belief  that  the  m^al  of  the  fi»t  named  ie  »ore  nutritious.  "Of  the  JwnooM 
kinds  cultivated,  perhaps  there  is  none  oqual  to  the  small  eigjitrrowed  yel- 
low." It  is  generally  soundw:  than  larger  kinds,  and  often  weighs  wore 
than  60  ponnds  per  bushel.  llTerage  yield  per  acre,  86  bushels.  Com 
and  cob  ground  together  is  th^  favorite  way  of  feeding  domestic  Mumals 

on  this  grain.  «     -w-    i  »  a  a 

Mr.  Ajsa  Carter,  of  Champion„Jefferson  county,  New  York,  says :—"  A«« 
tryine  aH  the  Tarions  kinds  I  eould  obtain,  a  variety  known  as  the  *red 
Blair' has  proved  to  be  die  belt.  The  ear  is  long,  the  kernel  large  and 
weU  set,  the  color  white,  with  *  red  blase  on  the  tip  of  the  «»',  wwi  the 
average  product  on  my  farm,  for  several  years,  has  been  from  *0  tj>  50 
bush^."     Some  of  Mr.  Carter's  crop,  tlus  year,  turned  out  80  boshels. 

Mr.  Beth  Severence,  of  Oswiego,  writes  that  crops  of  185  bushels  per 
aere  have  been  several  times  grswn  in  that  county ;  and  fifty  busheto  are  not 
Ua  from  an  average,  among  gocd  farmers.  Poor  fanners  harvest  not  more 
than  half  that  amount.  Inoraased  attention  is  paid  to  the  savme  and  ap- 
plication of  manure,  and  to  tilUge.  The  Dutton  com  (a  12^owed  wiety) 
Vi  eommended  by  Mr.  S.  as  vflutble,  aftd  worthy  of  uore  extended  culti- 

'^*mJ!*  J.  Y.  Berry,  of  Stafford  Comer,  New  Hampshire,  appK^  4500 
bushels  of  "mart  mud"  on  3  acres  of  land,  In  ia46,  and  hsrveeted  there- 
from 100  bushels  of  com  in  1847.  In  1848,  tl^e  crop  DMWred  140  bu- 
phels ;  and,  in  1849,  the  yield  was  60  bushels  of  oato  and  26  of  barley ;  and, 
in  1860,  the  crop  was  6  tons  of  clorer  hav,  with  nearly  the  same  %»antity 
of  after-math,  mown  in  the  middle  of  October.  Another  piece  varied 
not  only  produced  large  crops  of  com,  but  each  stalk  became  more  proiito 
in  the  anmber  of  ears  that  set  and  came  to  maturity. 
.  ^  Dr.  Wm.  Johnson,  of  Proapect  Hill,  Iowa,  describes  cora-growmg  in 
that  State,  as  follows : —  . 

«  Com  is  reckoned,  and  doubtless  is,  the  most  Ofrtam  en^  of  thu  region. 
Some  break  the  land  in  the  fatt;  but  the  general  practice  is  to  plwigh  early 
in  the  spring.  The  ground  ia  listed  with  a  plough  each  way,  and  the  seed 
planted  in  the  intersections,  St  the  rate  of  from  2  to  4  grains  m  a  hill. 
Sie  usual  method  of  covering  seed  is  with  a  ho^ ;  but  many  cover  with  a 
harrow.  With  but  little  attention,  25  to  80  bushels  are  the  average  yield ; 
and  hence  this  is,  jmr  ex^elUkee,  the  buy  man's  crop.  Where  the  land  is 
weU  tilled  uid  kept  clean,  the  average  is  about  50  bushels ;  and  it  is  no 
nneoBffiOB  thing  to  gather  from  60  to  70.    The  price,  the  past  year,  has 

been  S6  cents  per  bushel."  ^t      v    i.       ^  *i.-*  a- 

Mr.  H.  LiltW,  of  Stoystown,  Ontario  eoonty,  New  York,  says  that  the 

sman  yeHow  eom  is  the  only  kind  cultivated  in  that  climate,  and  it  yidds 

about  30  bushels  per  acre.  *t      -«t    i.  •  * 

Mr.  Jonathan  Talcott,  of  Borne,  Oneida  county.  New  York,  mforms  us 
that  the  average  yield  of  com,  in  that  vicinity,  is  60  bushels,  among  good 
gSnera— 70  being  often  harvested.    Planted  in  rows  of  from  8  to  4  ftet 


Jr*^!?y-  ^"'^•♦""^^'^••^"^■r^Md  intoned  and  oo<*ed.  M^. 
T.  advises  Mading  after  oo««  wA  gra«i  seed,  (har^sgrasa,)  at  the  rale 
of  12  qiurto  per  aere,  sown  with  or  after  wheat,  sye,  or  oats,  adding  8 
qMffta  of  Qlofvr^eed.  P^emte  te  eeeding,  the  grownd  should  be  ma- 
nured, ple^glied  nine  iiMhet  deep,  and,  when  seeded,  thoroughly  hsv- 
vt^wed.  ^o   .r 

Mr,  Homer  H,  Wiaohell,  ef  Shelby  county,  Missouri,  writes  that  on  land 
iHM  «uitiva«ad,  the  average  yield  of  eora  there  is  60  bushels  per  acre. 
Beet  syrten  of  eubnra^  is  to  plough  deep  in  the  fall,  hairow  the  ground 
weUm  the  ronag,  and  firrow  off  at  the  distance  of  4J  feet.  Plant  Ae  firrt; 
week  a  Apni„  keep  tfie  ground  in  good  order  by  repeated  ploughing,  untfl 
tte  ini  of  JiUy,  and  an  abundunt  crop  will  most  generally  be  harvested. 

Coet  of  prodiwteQB,  ••  aeurlr  at  possible,  10  cents,"  The  New  England 
yellow  flmt  oorn  has  been  tried,  and  proved  a  faikre. 

Mr.  Wm.  Zimmerman,  of  Keoknk  county,  Iowa,  writes  that  mora  com  is 
cultivated  there  than  any  other  crop.  "  We  raise  both  the  yellow  and  white. 
Manure  IS  not  need.  Hough  once,  plant,  and,  if  well  tended,  (ploughed 
four  or  five  times,)  it  wiU  produce  60  or  70  bushels  per  acre.  The  cost  mav 
be  estimated  as  follows :  ' 

Rent  of  land aj  25 

Ploughing  half  day ''^'''!'!''''!'''''^  1.00 

lianting ^5 

3^^?"^ ^^^i**"';;;"!!;;;!;^!!";;;;:;;;:;  1.00 

^•*»»«™»g 1.50 

Total  cost  per  acre. 5^0" 

Mr.  G«orge  Gfoves,  of  Knox  county,  Tennessee,  says  that  the  large 
white  wra  is  most  esteemed  in  that  section ;  and  the  yield  per  acre  variee 
from  26  to  60  boehela.     Often  the  extremes  ia  crops  are  more  diatant. 

Mr.  Henry  Merrill,  of  Marion  oouaty.  Western  Virginia,  writes  that  "com 
wee  never  better  than  in  1860."  Mr.  M.  describes,  in  glowing  terms,  the 
energy  with  which  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  is  pushed  forward  to  im 
compjeticm.  ThU  great  work  will  be  invaluable  to  the  farming  interest  of 
that  fisrtile  but  sequestered  i«gion. 

Mr.  John  fl.  Tarr,  of  Fayette  eonnty,  Pennsylvsnia,  informs  us  that 
the  most  esteemed  variety  of  corn  in  that  county  is  "the  large  rouffh 
Hsmid  sood,  with  from  12  to  16  rows.  Cob  white,  seeds  long ;  and  the 
««eMa  yiehl  IS  frwm  40  to  60  bushek  per  acre."  "  We  generally  plant 
on  a  dover  ley ;  with  long  manure  ploughed  in ;  follow  corn  with  oats  and 
manure,  and  tftea  erep  with  wheat."     Prerious  to  seeding  with  wheat. 


I, 


lime  and  ooal-sshee  et%|reely  used  as  frrtiUsers.  Com  is  usuaUv  planted 
on  or  near  the  26th  Aprflt,  in  squares  4  feet  from  centre  to  centre.  After- 
^ertture  M  done  with  eultivaitr  and  double-shovel  plough.  Onw  i$  ker>l 
fn^qf  medi  amdanm  m  Im^mL''  [A  capital  practice,  and  one  too 
mueli  neglected.— Bd.]  "Price  of  com  in  December,  1850,  40  oenU. 
^  of  produotion,  8  to  10  cents  a  bushnl,  eiolasive  of  interest  and  taxse 
<m  land. 

Mr.  Alonuo  Dutton,  of  Windham  county,  Vermont,  writes  that  "com 
|S  considered  one  of  the  best  crops  "  in  that  region.  Average  yield,  45 
bushels  per  acre ;  cost  of  production,  some  48  cents  a  bushel.    Best  system 
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of  culture  is  to  spread  mantirs  Vroadcast,  plough  in,  plant  in  rows  8  f««C 
•part;  four  stalks  Bbonld  stand  4in  a  hill,  and  the  ground  ehocM  be  l»pt 
free  of  weeds  and  light  by  tillage.  ^  ^ 

Dr.  John  H.  Weir,  of  Madison  county,  Illinois,  says :  "  Com  is  prwteeed. 
in  groat  abnndance  on  the  American  Bottom.  The  yellow,  and  a  milton 
of  the  white  flint  and  gourd-seed,  are  the  best,  and  most  productive.  Tfco 
Bottom  averages  60,  and  the  high  prairie  40  bosheb  per  acre.  The  «ost 
of  production  is  from  10  to  12  o^nts  a  bashel.  Grcnnd  should  be  pkugbed 
6  inches  deep,  furrowed  both  w^ys  4  feet  apart,  planted  with  three  grains 
in  a  hill,  to  be  covered  with  fine  earth  2  inches  in  depth,  on  or  near  the 
first  of  May.  Cultivate  with  a  plough,  running  the  biy  next  to  the  oom ; 
And,  BO  soon  as  it  can  bear  it,  tulm  mould  to  it.  Corn  should  be  plongbed 
at  least  four  times,  breaking  all  the  ground  between  the  rows  each  time.  It 
is  fed  here  whole  and  raw ;  but  whether  the  gain  from  grinding  and  boiling 
will  pay  cost  in  this  part  of  the  country,  I  cannot  say.  Oom  sells  in  our 
market  at  85  cents  a  bushel." 

Mr.  J.  H.  Harrison,  of  Sanglimon  county,  IliboiS)  writes  that  com  is 
much  more  cultivated  than  whist,  and  is  of  more  value  to  the  farmers  in 
that  region  than  all  other  crops.  In  preparing  the  land  for  •  com  crop,  the 
Stalks  of  the  previous  year  are  cut  up  with  a  sharp  hoe,  at  the  rate  of  five 
or  six  acres  per  day.  They  are  then  raked  into  rows  by  a  rake  drawn  by 
two  horses,  4ind  burnt.     A  pair  of  horses  will  rake  30  acres  in  a  dav. 

[This  is  a  valuable  hint  to  corn-growers  at  the  South,  where  hands  spend 
a  good  deal  of  time  in  picking  up  and  carrying  dry  cornstalks  into  heaps, 
with  a  view  to  burn  them,  or  let- them  rot. — Ed.^  ^*' 

Mr.  Harrison  says  "the  ground  is  well  ploughed  3  inches  deep^"  which 
is  too  shallow  by  at  least  3  or  4  inches.  "It  is  furrowed  ofT  4  feet  each 
way,  and  four  seeds  are  planted  for  each  hill,  and  covered  from  1^  to  2 
inches  deep,  with  ^rt  from  the  furrow.  When  the  oom  is  8  or  4  inches 
high,  it  is  ploughed  with  a  small  plough,  throwing  dirt  from  it.  In  eight 
or  ten  days  it  is  cross-ploughed,  with  three  furrows  in  a  row ;  and  in  ten 
or  fifteen  days  repeat  the  operattion  the  other  way,  and  so  make  the  erop. 
The  most  esteemed  varieties  aro  a  kind  of  yellow  com,  very  near  the  gonrd- 
seed,  and  a  white  gourd-seed,  which  is  about  fourteen  days  earlier  in  matw- 
ing  than  the  yellow.  Average  product  per  acre,  from  46  to  60  bvsheli; 
better  culture  easily  increases  the  yield  to  80  or  90  bni^ls.  Labor  Is  now 
so  scarce  and  high,  that  we  cannot  afford  to  expend  joare  on  a  crop  till  there 
is  some  change." 

Mr.  A.  Cleaveland,  postmaster  at  Yankee  Hill,  in  the  same  St«te»  writii 
that  the  cost  of  growing  corn  in  that  region  is  about  10  cents  a^  bttsb^  end 
ihe   crops   vary  from  40  to   60  bushels  per  acre. 

He  recommends,  in  tillage,  te  turn  the  earth  from  the  eom  in  the  first 
operation,  and  to  it  afterwards*  **  Com  should  be  ground  before  feeding, 
and  soured,  for  hogs." 

Mr.  Ralph  Ware,  of  the  "  Buel  Institute,"  in  Northern  Elinois,  writes  tliKt 
the  '*  com  crop  is  good,  if  not  the  best  ever  raised  since  the  settlement  of 
the  country.  We  place  the  awerage  at  46  bushels  per  acre.  One  field  of 
10  acres  prodnced  110  bushels  per  acre ;  a  number  of  pieces  averaged  Ircwi 
70  to  80."  Mr.  A.  Job,  of  Cass  county,  Illinois,  estimates  the  cost  of 
crowing  com  at  7  cents  s  buahpl.  He  raises  both  white  and  yellow— the 
former  for  bread,  and  the  latter  for  feeding  stock.  Feeds  raw  and  ~"^ 
ground,  and  husks  the  corn  on  the  stalk. 
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Ut.  Amm  A*  Biiliird,  ai  Umom^m  eevnty,  lUiaois,  fajs:  « AU  that 
required  to  grow  60  b«ihsln  of  com  on  an  acre  of  oemmon  prMrie  land  is 
to  ploogh  deep^  pnheriito  ikm  tofl,  and  keep  the  i^eeds  down— ell  done  wit 
the  pkrach  or  oi^dvater.  Here,  where  mUls  charge  high  for  grinding,  am 
labor  is  dear,  we  do  not  grind  or  cook  feed  for  stocl^  Our  best  metho< 
is  to  eut  «p  Mid  shock  IAm  crop  as  soon  as  the  grain  is  hard,  and  while  botl 
the  slalln  and  leaves  are  ^;reen.  la  winter,  the  com  is  daily  hauled  into  i 
lot,  to  be  first  fed  to  fottuig  oattle;  which  being  turned  out,  itook  cattl 
follow  to  eat  np  the  fodder,  and  these  by  hogs." 

Mr.  Joseph  H.  Merriok,  of  Franklin,  Delaware  county,  New  York,  say 
that  the  Duttott  eom  is  much  approTod,  and  that  the  average  crops,  wit 
good  enhnre,  range  froas  40  to  60  boahels  per  acre.  Greensward,  wel 
tsreed  aftor  it  is  aanwrsd,  gives  Qsnallj  the  beat  harvests.  Seed  is  cove; 
with  tar,  and  then  rolled  in  plaster,  before  plantinff,  to  keep  off  insec 
birds,  and  squirrels.  Before  foeding,  oom  is  boiled  or  steamed,  so 
render  it  soft.  In  this  condition,  both  seeds  and  cobs  may  easily  be  crushei 
and  saized  together. 

In  his  report  of  the  products  of  agriculture  for  Delaware  county,  Ohi 
in  1860,  Mr.  Henry  Hodgden  writes:  ''^the  average  yield  of  corn 
year  is  40  bushels  per  acre — 26  per  cent,  less  in  the  western  part,  owin^ 
to  a  severe  droaght.  Our  best  method  of  raising  is  to  plough  as  early  a 
the  season  will  permit,  and  deep ;  plant  by  the  first  of  May,  and  ten( 
thoroughly  with  the  cultivator  and  shovel-plough.  Com  is  generally  fe( 
to  stock,  and  is  worth  26  cents  •  bosheL  Amount  probably  grown  thi 
year,  660,000  bushels.  In  favorable  seasons,  many  portions  of  our  eoun 
try  will  average  60  boshela  per  acre.  Defective  farming  is  the  main  diffi  > 
cultv." 

Mr.  Elijah  B.  Stackpole,  of  Penobseot  eonnty,  Maine,  writes  that  "  con 
has  been  good  the  present  Y^t,"     The  small  eight-rowed  yellow  corn  if 
preferred.    Average  erep,  40  bushels  per  acre ;  time  of  planting,  20th  May 
harvesting,  10th  October ;  cost  of  production,  60  cents  a  bushel. 

Mr.  John  D.  Lang,  of  the  same  county,  (Penobscot,)  informs  us  that 
yellow  eight-rowod  com,  with  long  ears  and  small  cob,  called  the  earb 
€anada,  is  most  esteemed.     The  seed  is  occasionally  renewed  by  import  • 
ing  it  fresh  from  Canada.     There  is  another  kind,  called  the  "brown,' 
having  a  larger  kernel,  and  ripening  about  two  weeks  later.     The  forme 
averages  ab^  sixty,  and  the  latter  about  seventy-five  bushels  per  acre 
and  I  raise  from  six  to  eight  bushels  of  white  beans  in  addition.     The  cos 
of  production  is  not  far  fr<Hn  sixty  cents  a  bushel.     One  method  of  cultiva 
tion  is  to  turn  in  a  crop  of  grass  in  the  seventh  month  (July)  from  ten  U 
twelve  inches  deep,  cross  plough  in  the  spring,  spread  twenty-five  to  thirt") 
cart-loads  of  manure  to  the  acre,  plough  eight  inches  deep,  and  harrow  well 
Soak  the  seed  in  brine,  and  mix  with  plaster ;  plant  ten  kernels  in  a  hill 
which  should  be  three  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  and  the  latter  three  and  i 
half  to  four  feet  apart :  add  a  spoonful  of  plaster  to  each  hill.     At  the 
second  time  of  hoeing,  remove  all  bAt  four  of  the  healthiest  plants ;  these 
will  spread  over  the  hilL     Hoe  twice  or  three  times,  top  the  stalks  afteij 
blossoming,  and  let  the  crop  ripen  in  ^e  field." 

Mr.  W.  S.  Sparks,  of  Somerset  county,  Maine,  writes  that  the  crop  in  tha 
county  now  averages  about  forty  bushels  with  good  fanners,  and  tue  yieh 
might  be  considerably  increased.     He  gi^es  a  decided  preference  to  the 
yellow  eight-rowed  com,  and  adds :  ''  The  drill  system,  as  for  as  I  have 
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l*ini«d,5«  toiMirtd  a  grwt  iBijwetwwiit  m  •orn  cdtare,  tldiM^  A  it 
i*iprSt»«4h«rel.  I  hare  bwjii  4ie  efffcts  of  it  in  olker  parts  of  th#  8l»J^ 
and  ih«  WBilhs  were  good.  Compf^t  maniire  is  excellent  for  ©om,  eepamll j 
iTcomported  in  tht  ht)g-yard-pi<rhapa^tke  be^  that  «n  be  apphed  to  wrt 
StfOJiU.  Ow  fartierB  are  nmeh  i^  the  habit  of  mannnDg  in  the  hiU.  htmg 
%IAnre  is  tpread  sparinglj  upon  the  ground,  and  pkwi^hed  in.  Borne 
£fQ|Eh  firrt,  ipread  manure,  and  harrow  or  cultivato  it  m,  which,  in  mj 
otSfon,  is  the  poorest  kind  of  economy ;  and  crops  to  railed  are  ant  tonm 
the  farmer  in  debt.  Lime,  plaster,  and  ashes  are  nsed  as  a.  top-dressing, 
aftd  in  comport  heape;  and  they  are  found  to  be  Tery  benjficaal.  The 
method  of  feeding  com  is  ground  and  cooked.  I  should  think  the  garn^ia 
it  least  10  per  cent.  In  my  o||inion,  from  fifty  te  eighty  buAels  might, 
Jith  more  cie  and  skill  ib  8avb|  manure,  and  eultare,  become  our  average 

drops,  in  place  of  forty."  ^  i       •         x-      *  -  *v- 

Mr.  Peter  S.  IWst,  of  Lsocafter  eoraty,  PennsylTsnia,  estimates  the 

iterage  yield  of  own  in  that  oouity  at  fifty  busheb.  &«»•  <^PJ  ^l*  ^^ 
ffrown  that  gave  eighty  and  one  hundred  per  sere.  The  crop  of  1»6W  waa 
fejured  by  dry  werther,  and  sold  at  60  cents  a  bu^eL  To  destroy  wonns 
^d  insectd  in  com-ground,  plough  in  the  fall,  and  let  the  earth  frees© 

ihrouffh  the  winter.  ,       ,    i  n 

M?  James  Harkness,  of  Jaoksonrille,  Blinois,  says  that  the  large  yellow 
•orn  is  best  for  horses,  mules,  and  hogs,  the  small  yellow  forneat  cattie, 
and  the  large  white  lor  the  confeumption  of  man :  average  pndnot,  about 
thirty  boflhels  per  acr^;  cost  of.  production,  from  12  to  14  cents.  OuhiTs^ 
tion-  "Break  up  the  (ground  with  a  two-horse  plough  as  early  m  it  is  fit 
for  ploughing  in  the  §fing,  thin  harrow,  lay  off  the  rows  four  feet  each 
way,  drop  from  three  to  five  grpns  at  each  intersection,  bemg  careful  to 
place  the  seed  near  the  land-side  of  the  ftirrow;  then  oorer  wrth  a  bali- 
tongue  plough.  As  soon  as  thte  corn  is  fairly  up,  harrow  it;  «ien  nee  a 
one-horse  nfough  or  cultivator,  and  go  over  the  field  three  or  four  tiaiiea. 
In  the  mewi  time,  it  should  be  teeded  and  thinned  out  to  three  stalks  m  a 

hiU."  i  1^       V  r 

Mr.  James  Edgerton,  of  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  says  that  the  range  of 
ihe  yield  of  com  in  that  county  is  exceedingly  variabK  waiidng  the  ex- 
tremes of  from  ten  up  to  one  hubdred  bushels  per  aore.  Bir.  E.  ^tee  that 
the  Agricultural  Society  in  Bel*ont  county  awarded  a  premium  »'  a  «0P 
pf  swit  poUtoes  which  messurild  eight  hundred  and  forty-two  bushsls  from 
tn  acre.  The  average  of  this  ctop  is  said  to  be  aboui  four  hundred  bwhels 
ner  acre..  « Sweet  poutoes  ai«  usuaUy  worth  T6,c«»*»  a  buAel.  In 
Simates  adapted  to  it,  this  esodlent  tuber  is  much  less  oftovated  than  it 
dsserves.  It  is  one  of  the  best  irops  grown  in  the  South  for  feeding  miloh- 
eows  and  other  stock.  _        ^^.    »  „  ../\ 

Mr.  J.  Widney,  who  dates  hii  letter  "  Ohio  Farm,  Illin«a,  says :  Omr 
com  crop  is  good  and  sound,  bht  does  not  turn  out  so  well  to  the  acre  as 
people  generally  expected."  As  we  have  no  means  of  learning  where  hm 
"  Ohio  farm*'  in  Dlinois  is,  (the  envelope  of  his  letter  not  being  F?^«f 
which  might  show  the  post-office  at  which  it  was  mailed,)  Mr.  Widney  is 
informedthat  the  "keg  of  pur^  China  wheat,"  which  he  says  he  forwarded 
lo  the  Patent  Office,  was  destroyed  by  weevils.  ..       ^t.  ^  *v  •- 

Mr.  W.  A.  Bacon,  of  Bourbon  county,  Kentucky,  writes  that  theur 
average  crop  of  corn  is  50  bushels :  but  the  present  year  it  is  about  40. 
For  Tarly  feeding,  large  kinds  are  preferred,  but  they  do  not  keep  ao  well 
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iBFeiig^  wet  wiuten  ai  fnaJler  faiieiiee.  A  sefvf^  drof^pt  duritig  die 
Month  of  June  injured  ^  eora  crop  in  that  State.  Expense  of  product 
lion,  about  1ft  cents  a busheL  Oult«re :  "Plant  4  feet  uysrt ;  plough  twice 
in  s  row  eaeii  wa^;  seldom  use  a  hoe;  sotne  use  a  rmler  af^  planting, 
wyeh,  no  doubt,  is  ftdrantageotis,  if  the  ground  is  doddy.    Feed  in  the 


Mr.  George  W.  Harrisoii,  of  SUlisbury,  Sangamon  county,  Illinois,  esti- 
imtes  the  eost  of  growing  eoni  at  $  cents  a  biuhel,  and  says  that  the  crop 
iDicht  be  made  to  average  100  bushels  per  aere. 

Mr.  Anos  Benton,  of  Ross  eeunty,  Ohio,  says  that  "  eonsiderably  more 
Ihan  100  bushels  have  been  harveeted  fromv  an  acre  in  large  fieMs  which 
f^eeeired  only  ordiHary  odtirttion.'*  The  manure  made  from  com  ind 
eevnstalks  seems  to  be  the  best  for  the  growth  of  com.  !F1elds  in  which 
battle  are  fed,  althoc^  tramped  imtfl,  from  appearance,  they  would  not 
M'oduoe  any  sort  of  a  crop,  pot,  When  the  i^rottnd  is  broken  esrly,  so  as 
ie  have  it  mellow,  jieM  oern  in  the  krvest  qtentity.  Manure  made  by 
fatting-hogs  is  the  Vest,  perhaps,  that  can  oe  used ;  and  its  beneficial  effects 
may  be  seen  much  longer  tnan  thoSo  of  oUier  manures.  Mr.  Charlee 
Buggies,  of  West  Vermillion,  Northern  Ohio,  writes  diat  com  averaged 
Ihere  60  bushels  per  aorei,  and  is  grown  at  a  eost  of  12^  cents  a  bushel. 
Mr.  Baekiel  Combs,  of  Menmouth  county.  New  Jersey,  writes  as  follows : — 
'^The  yellow  gourdnMed  com  is  principally  cuhtvated  in  this  Section,  yield- 
mg  from  80  to  85  bushels  per  acre.  Some  good  fiurms  produce  from  60 
to  75  bushels.  The  nverage  ooet  of  production,  I  estimate  at  87  cents. 
A  clover  Ley,  with  or  without  manure,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
land,  deeply  ploughed,  well  harrowed,  marked  out  four  feet  by  four  and  a 
half,  kept  clean  and  mellow  in  the  first  stage  of  the  crop,  and  tilled  with 
4he  cultivator  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  is  the  management  most  suc- 
cessful. The  best  method  of  feeding  hogs,  that  I  have  ever  witnessed,  is 
to  have  com  and  oob  ground  together ;  boil  the  meal ;  let  it  cool  and  sour 
before  feeding  it.  By  this  process,  I  have  found  not  only  great  economy 
m  the  use  of  food,  but  also  great  gain  of  flesh.  It  is  sweeter,  more  juicy, 
and  of  fine  marbling.  For  cattle,  it  seems  almost  indispensable  that  com 
be  ground,  except  the  offal  at  husking-Cime ;  but  I  have  doubts  as  to  the 
economy  of  grinding  ocnn  for  hgrses,  unless  their  teeth  begin  to  fail." 

Mr.  Orange  Johnson,  of  Fraiddin  county,  Ohio,  says  com  is  grown'  at 
tiie  rate  of  60  bushels  per  aere  in  that  county,  and  at  a  cost  of  12^  cents 
her  bu^l.  Busiest  way  of  raising  is  on  turf  ground  ploughed  twice.' 
For  feeding,  be  uses  a  mixture  of  com  and  potatoes  cooKcd.  Mr.  J.  G. 
Tyler,  of  Hillsdale  county,  Michigan,  prefers  the  white  dent  com  to  any 
ether,  for  that  climate.  It  yields  from  80  to  40  bushels  per  acre.  Cost 
'•f  production,  25  cents  a  bushel ;  hoes  the  crop  twice.  Mr.  Alexander 
Hamilton,  of  Penn  Yan,  New  York,  says : — "  The  yield  of  com  is  much 
l»etter  than  formerly,"  owing  to  the  use  of  plaster  applied  in  the  hill,  better 
tillage,  and  improving  land  with  clover. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Willmarth,  of  Athens,  Ohio,  says  that  com  is  grown  there  at 
a  cost  not  exeeedii^  10  cents  a  bushel.  He  cultivates  in  drills,  having  a 
plant  every  10  or  12  inches  in  the  row,  and  these  4  or  4^  feet  apart. 

Remarks  similar  to  the  foregoing  might  be  extracted  and  extended  to 
almost  any  length  from  the  great  number  of  letters  received  at  this  office. 
There  is  not  a  State  in  the  Union,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  which 
corn  is  not  an  important  crop ;  and  it  is  rare  to  find  a  cultivator  of  the  soil 
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fiho  ift  oQt  fanilisr  with  tke  jyrodactuHi  of  m«ixe.  We  bare  el«ewb<»ft 
ipmeii  jbU  thftt  o«r  corf espoadentl  ia  the  cotton-growing  Statea  have  h»4  ^ 
f^  PQ  the  subject.  We  aif  buppj  to  know  that  this  grain  is  produoed 
coeaper  per  bushel,  and  more  pier  acre,  now,  than  at  any  former  period  in 
our  kistorj,  bj  those  farmers  who  keep  pace  mth  the  increase  of  agrieul* 
tural  knowledge  in  the  United  States.  The  gradual  improvement  of  all 
cultivated  knos  is  an  object  which  cannot  be  too  oCten  nor  too  earoetlly 
pressed  upon  public  attention.  On  rich  soils,  com  may  be  grown  to  aa 
indefinite  extent,  at  a  price  which  will  force  its  consumption  by  the  millionfl 
in  Western  Europe.  No  other  cf  op,  not  even  cotton,  has  equal  oMomereial 
jq^ortaoce,! provided  com-cultui!|B  be  reduced  to  a  perfect  system,  based  <mi 
ftme  acieotiuc  priaciples.  As  a^  article  of  every-day  consumption,  by  maa 
and  beast,  Uie  seeda  of  Indian  forn  are  without  a  rival.  Slowly,  but  oer^^ 
tainly,  it  muat  force  its  way  intio  common  use  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland ;  and  to  this  end  its  moa|t  ecpaomioal  production  in  this  country  is 
a  matter  of  the  highest  importance.  One  might  suppose  that  commercial 
cities,  which  draw  all  itheir  wealth  from  the  soil^  woidd  be  willing  to  est*- 
hlish  agriodltural  schools  for  th|e  purpose  of  diminishing  the  cost  of  pro* 
ducing  the  breadstuffs,  provision^  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  grass  and  lintHseedf, 
which'  they  export  to  foreign  nations.  But,  somehow,  the  denizens  <^  cities 
fail  to  see  that  they  have  a  deep  pecuniary  interest  in  the  prodnctiveneM 
of  rural  industry.  They  never  qonsider  the  important  truth  that,  when  the 
neural  fertility  of  land  is  impaired,  the  loss  injures  commerce,  injures  ma> 
nufactures,  injures  professional  occupations,  and  injures  all  educational  in- 
ititutions,, quite  as  much  as  the  farmer.  It  is  a  sad  mistake  to  suppose  that 
agriculturists  are  alone  concerned  in  the  practical  results  of  tillage  and 
husbandry.  They  have  no  more  ithan  a  common  and  equal  interest  in  main- 
taining or  increasing  the  natural  fruitfolness  of  the  earth.  Hence,  all 
classes  should  unite  to  increase  the  professional  knowledge  of  Anierioan 
farmers.  All  the  sciences  whifh  illustrate  the  {Nrinciples  of  agriculture 
should  be  placed  within  the  reaqh  of  every  youUi  who  is  to  direct  the  cul- 
tivation of  an  acre  of  ground.  Sciences  are  best  taught  and  easiest  learned 
in  schools  having  all  the  applit^nces  to  develop  and  explain  their  elements 
and  combinations.  If  an  increase  of  knowledge  would  save  only  5  cents 
in  the  cost  of  growing  a  bushel  of  corn,  on  an  average  throughout  the 
Union,  the  aggregate  annual  gain  would  exceed  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 
We  have  given  th^  names  of  intelligent  practical  farmers  who  vary  in  their 
.estimates  of  the  expense  of  producing  this  great  American  staple  from  6 
up  to  60  cents  a  bushel.  Whtiit  is  most  needed,  particularly  in  all  the 
Atlantic  States,  is  those  elemenSs  of  this  crop  which  are  least  abundant  in 
Common  soils.  The  raw  mater^l  for  making  corn,  and  the  professional 
knowledge  how  to  obtain  it  in  tl;ie  cheapest  manner,  are  the  weak  points  in 
this  branch  of  agriculture.  Thf  manufacture  of  manure  in  cities  and  vil- 
lages, from  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  and  the  importation  of  guano, 
are  remedies  for  the  evil  which  are  beginning  to  attract  considerable  atten- 
tion. Marling,  liming,  turning  in  green  crops,  and  subsoil  ploughing, 
sjded  by  draining  and  greater  cf  re  in  saving  and  using  manure,  are  efforts 
In  the  right  direction,  and  rarely  unsuccessful. 
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A  General  View  of  the  Subject 

^l  !??n"5^*^*  ?^  *^®  persons  employed  in  agriculture,  in  the  United  States, 
work  250  days  in  a  year,  their  aggregate  labor  exceeds  one  thousand  mil- 
lions  of  days  in  twelve  months.  Tbe  compensation  realised  for  this  im- 
naense  amount  of  industry  depends  in  a  large  degree  on  the  fruitfulness  of 
the  soil  under  cultivation.  Hence,  the  study  of  the  sources  of  fertihty,  and 
of  the  causes  of  barrenness  in  improved  land,  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
cveiy-day  employment  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  labor  and  capital 
of  the  republic.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance 
Of  understanding  all  the  elements  and  circumstances  which  affect  the  na- 
tural productiveness  6f  the  eal-th.  To  show  what  American  soil  and  cli- 
mate have  done,  and  are  capable  of  doing,  we  give  below  a  statement  of 
the  premium  crops  of  com  grown  in  Kentucky,  m  the  year  1850.  There 
were  nine  competitors ;  and  the  surface  in  cultivation,  ten  acres  by  each 
competitor.  Their  names,  and  the  product  of  each  per  acre  were  as  fol- 
low : — 

J.  Matson,  37  barrels,  4  bushels,  and  1  quart. 

Peter  Pean,  37  barrels  and  4  bushels. 

S.  H.  Chew,  27J  barreU. 

J.  Hutchcraft,  23  barrels. 

A.  Vanmeter,  21  barrels  and  8^  bushels. 

H.  Hedges,  21  barrels  and  2  bushels. 

E.  W.  Hockaday,  20  barrels. 

Dr.  B.  W.  Dudley,  20  barrels. 

H.  Varnon,  19  barrels  and  3  bushels. 

Mr,  James  Matson  took  the  first  premium  ;  and  his  crop  was  certified  to 
by  Mr.  Peter  Pean,  who  was  his  close  competitor— Mr.  P.'s  crop  being  only 
one  quart  le»9.  The  reader,  not  familiar  with  the  barrel  measurement  of 
com,  IS  informed  that  a  «* barrel"  is  five  bushels  of  shelled  corn;  so  that 
Mr.  Matson  produced  189  bushels  and  1  quart  per  acre,  or,  1890  bushels 
and  10  quarts  on  10  acres. 

The  90  acres  cultivated  for  premiums,  yielded  10,960  bushels  and  10 
quarts ;  being  an  average  of  121  bushels  and  24  quarts  per  acre.  Make 
all  reasonable  allowance  for  shrinkage  in  drying,  and  throw  in  something 
for  the  natural  tendency  of  man  to  strain  a  point  in  a  keen  competition, 
and  still  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  is  most  extraordinary. 

CHAPTER  I. 
ORIGIN   OF  SOILS. 

All  totU  are  formed  by  the  intimate  mixture  of  the  debris  of  rocks,  in 
the  condition  of  sand,  gravel,  or  clay,  with  remains  of  plants  and  animals 
in  the  shape  of  mould.    Earth  that  contains  no  mould,  or  combustible 
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matter,  is  not  a  toil ;  nor  will  iregetable  or  animal  substances  alone  form 
one.  The  proportions  of  sand,  ^lay,  and  mould  in  a  soil,  vary  indefinitely. 
Not  only  is  this  true ;  but  the  nature,  composition,  and  value  of  different 
kinds  of  sand,  clay,  and  mould;  vary  in  an  equal  degree.  A  tery  slight 
change  in  a  soil-is  often  adequate  to  double  the  reward  of  every  day's  labor 
expended  in  growing  crops  thereon.  Hence  the  necessity  of  studying 
closely  all  defects  in  the  suifact  which  a  farmer  haS  to  operate  upon,  whe- 
ther his  land  be  in  tillage,  pasture,  or  meadow.  As  the  division  of  soils 
hito  mouldy  sandy  and  cZay,  is  the  most  natural,  we  will  discuss  the  Buhjecfc 
under  these  three  heads. 

Vegetable  and  Animal  MoulcL 

If  the  forest-leaves  that  annually  fall  to  the  ground  did  not  rot,  and  be- 
come ultimately  dissolved  and  return  to  their  original  elements,  they  would 
soon  accumulate  to  the  depth  of  many  feet.  The  progress  of  decay  in  all 
Tegetables  and  animals  and  their  products,  is  governed  by  fixed  natural 
laws ;  and  these  organized  bodies  decompose  in  that  way  which  will  best 
promote  the  growth  of  new  generations  of  living  beings.  Mould  is  th« 
naif-way  house  between  the  living  and  the  dead  in  the  organic  and  inor- 
ganic worlds.  It  covers  the  si^rface  of  islands  and  continents  like  a  car- 
pet, and  is  a  treasure  of  inestimable  value  when  properly  used  by  the 
nnsbandman.  The  fertilizing  power  of  mould  depends  p^irtly  on  its  pecu- 
liar mechanical  and  porous  structure,  and  partly  on  its  chemical  composi- 
tion. All  porous  substances,  like  charcoal,  platinumi  spbngc,  and  well 
pulverized  clay  or  loam,  have  the  property  of  .condensing  ffoses  and  retain- 
ing odors.  This  is  shown  in  the  practice  of  burying  dead  animals  in  moirid, 
charcoal,  or  earth,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  oiffensive  odors  and  gases  to 
poison  the  atmosphere.  This  property  in  mould  is  purely  mechanical ;  but 
It  is  none  the  less  useful  in  the  economy  of  nature  on  that  account.  When 
intimately  mingled  with  compact  earths,  by  the  use  of  the  plough,  harrow, 
and  cultivator,  mould  increases  their  friability,  and  promotes  the  chemical 
action  of  atmoepherio  air  and  ithe  development  of  all  the  latent  elements 
of  fertility  in  the  soil. 

The  dark  color  of  mould  favors  the  absorption  of  solar  heat,  and  thus 
warms,  the  ground,  while  it  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  imbibe  dews  and  a 
Urge  quantity  of  rain-water.  That  both  heat  and  moisture  are  indispena- 
able  to  th^  growth. of  vegetables,  is  known  to  every  one;  and  to  secure 
these,  mould  plays  a  conspicuots  part.  It  is,  however,  as  the  food  of  eul- 
iivated  crops,  that  the  farmei^  should  study  the  reosains  of  former  plants 
and  animals  with  the  greatest  cure.  That  the  several  atoms  contained  in 
one  com  or  wheat  plant  are  w^l  adapted  to  form  another  plant  of  the  jMime 
kind  after  the  first  is  decomposed,  is  a  truth  too  obvious  to  be  seriously 
questioned.  But  why  is  it  that  the  remains  of  a  turnip  or  potato  form 
mould  or  manure  adapted  to  the  natural  wants  of  all  other  crops  ? 

This  is  the  reason  :  all  cropa,  including,  of  course,  turnips  and  potatoes, 
consist  mainly  of  three  elementary  bodies,  called  carbon^  oxygen^  and 
hydrogen.  Thus,  if  we  carefully  burn,  with  the  air  mostly  excluded, 
wood,  starch,  sugar,  oil,  gluten,  fat  or  lean  meat,  coal  may  be  produced. 
The  essential  element  in  this  coal  is  carbon  ;  and  it  is  the  prominent  ele- 
Bieiit  in  all  mould.  Carbon,  whether  derived  from  the  decaying  carcass 
of  a  dead  horsey  from  rotting  wood,  or  a  diamond,  is  ever  ths  same.    It 
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forms  not  far  from  balf  of  the  dij  solids  of  all  plants,  and  seme  40  p^ 
cent,  of  all  animal  tissues.  It  is  carbon  that  imparts  the  dark  color  to 
swamp-muck,  mould,  vegetable  and  aniuial  ooal.  Tke  tapply  of  carbon  in 
nature  is  abundant  for  all  useful  purposes.  In  every  100  pounds  of  lime- 
rock  and  marble,  there  are  about  12  pounds  of  pare  carbon  ;  and,  admitting 
these  i-ocks  to  exist  in  the  crust  of  the  planet  to  the  extent  suted  by  geol(H 
fists  of  high  repute,  the  carbon  locked  up  in  the  form  of  carbonate  of  lime 
would  suffice  to  cover  the  whole  globe  with  a  stratum  of  pare  coal  to  the 
depth  of  400  feet.  In  mineral  coal,  the  amount  of  combustible  carbon  is 
large ;  but  the  quantity  of  coal  in  the  earth  is  altogether  unknown.  Ten 
thousand  parts  of  atmospheric  air  conUin  four  parts  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
over  one  of  pure  carbon. 

The  farmer's  stock  of  available  carbon  in  mould  is  rapidly  consumed  by 
tillage,  just  as  a  manure  henp  becomes  smaller  by  constantly  turning  it 
over.  When  green  crops  of  a  luxariant  growth  are  suffered  to  rotTon  the 
ground,  or  are  ploughed  in,  his  stock  of  carbon  and  mould  is  Tenewed  to  a 
certain  extent. 

Oxygen  is  the  next  most  abundant  element  in  mould,  forming  ordinarily 
some  40  per  cent,  of  the  combustible  matter  in  all  soils.  In  the  solid 
part  of  all  plants  and  animals,  ft  exists  in  a  little  larger  proportion. 
When  organic  substances  decay,  they  give  off  the  elements  of  water 
(oxygen  and  hydrogen)  faster  than  carbon  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid 

SIS.  Oxygen  is  so  abundant  in  nature  that  it  forms  more  than  half  of 
e  earthy  minerals  in  the  crust  of  the  globe;  and  it  constitutes  eight  parts 
in  nine  of  all  water  and  vapor,  and  21  per  cent,  of  the  atmosphere.  When 
wood  or  coal  is  burnt,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  16  parts  of  oxygen 
in  the  air  combine  chemically  with  6  of  carbon  in  the  fuel,  and  the  two 
dements  form  22  parts  of  a  heavy  invisible  gas,  called  carbonic  acid. 
From  the  same  elementary  bodies  the  same  gas  is  produced  in  all  fermen- 
tation, and  during  the  decay  of  organic  substances  and  the  breathing  of 
all  animals.  Oxygen  is  often  called  vital  air,  because  it  supports  animal 
life ;  and  it  is  equally  indispensable  to  the  life  of  plants.  It  derives  its 
name  from  two  Greek  words,  which  signify  to  generate  sourness  or 
acidity.  Oxygen  is  truly  an  "acid  generator,"  but  not  the  only  one 
known. 

Next  to  carbon  and  oxygen,  an  element  called  hydrogen,  or  "water 
generator,"  is  the  most  abundant  ingredient  in  mould,  ft  is,  when  pure, 
the  lightest  gas  known,  being  sixteen  times  lighter  than  oxygen,  and  about 
fourteen  times  lighter  than  common  air.  Under  favorable  circumstances  it 
nnites  with  oxygen  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  8,  and  forms  water.  In 
wood,  starch,  gum,  oil,  and  sugar,  and  in  the  Hi  of  animals,  hydrogen 
exists  in  the  proportion,  or  nearly  so,  to  form  water,  i.  e.  one  part  by 
weight  of  hydrogen  to  eight  of  oxygen  ;  and  it  retains  about  the  same 
relation  m  mould,  as  will  be  shown  by  several  analyses.  Mould  contains 
another  element,  called  nitrogeny  which  forms  79  per  cent,  of  the  air  we 
breathe.  When  animals  and  plants  are  undergoing  decomposition,  hydro- 
gen, in  what  is  termed  its  nascent  state,  combines  with  nitrogen  in  the  pro- 
portion of  iJ  parts  of  the  former  to  14  of  the  latter,  and  the  two  form  a 
pungent  alkaline  gas  called  ammonia.  This  substance  also  exists  in  mould. 
In  addition  to  what  are  denominated  "the  organic  elements"  of  plants  and 
animals,  mould  usually  contains  an  appreciable  quantity  of  soluble  flint, 
(silica,)  sulphur,  phosphoric  acid,  iron,  lime,  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  and 
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ehlorke.    These  minerals  will  %e  more  appropriately  described  when  treat- 
ii^of  sand  and  <ilaj. 

X>r.  Anderson,  of  Edinburgh,  chemist  to  the  Highland  and  AgricQltaral 
Society,  has  recently  made  several  critical  analyses  of  different  wheat  soils 
hi! Scotland,  iHiich  are  published  at  length  in  the  July  number  fl850)  of 
the  joomal  of  that  society.  Tliese  soils  were  generally  distinguished  for 
their  productiveness.  The  firsts  ten  inches  from  the  surface  was  regarded 
as  "surface  soil ;"  the  next  ten  inches  as  "subsoil."  100  parts  of  the  sur- 
face soil  from  Midlothian  gave  6.789  of  combustible  dry  matter  or  mould. 
It  had  the  following  composition : — 

Carbon 4.500 

Hydrogen 0.215 

Oxygen 1.806 

Ammonia 0.268 
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.  Although  two  parts  of  ammonia  in  a  thousand  appear  very  small,  yet 
when  we  recollect  that  an  acre  of  soil  ten  inches  deep  weighs  a  thousand 
tOBS,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  over  two  tons  of  ammonia  in  the  soil 
of  an  acre  of  rich  wheat  land,  as  is  shown  by  analysis.  A  large  crop  of 
wheat  takes  less  than  60  pounds  of  this  volatile  alkali  from  the  earth  in 
which  it  grows.  Not  an  element  required  by  nature  in  forming  wheat, 
both  stems  and  seeds,  was  la<}king  m  these  soils.  In  the  one  above 
alluded  to,  an  acre  contained  45  tons  of  carbon  within  ten  inches  of  the 
surface.  This  fact  indicate^  the  vast  amount  of  vegetation  that  must 
have  decayed  to  produce  so  much  carbon.  Nor  should  the  fact  be  over- 
looked that  the  plants  which  formed  all  this  organized  carbon  were  rich 
in  nitrogen.  It  is, doubtless  true  that  a  part  of  the  two  tons  of  ammonia 
was  formed  by  the  union  of  nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere  with  nascent 
hydrogen  ;  yet  plants,  rich  in  prganixed  nitrogen,  like  cabbages,  turnips, 
<uover,  and  lucerne,  yield  richef  mould  than  such  as  are  known  to  con- 
tain, very  little  of  this  element  Thus,  1000  pounds  of  wheat  will  yield 
24  of  nitrogen ;  while  the  same  weight  of  wheat-straw  yields  but  3  pounds. 
No  sensible  farmer  would  prefer  the  manure  or  mould  formed  by  1000 
pounds  of  straw  to  that  produced  by  1000  pounds  of  wheat  or  com. 
Mould,  like  manure,  is  very  unequal  in  value.  Decaying  wood,  the 
stems  of  flax,  and  buckwheat  straw,  yield  mould  poor  in  nitrogen ;  clover, 
peas,  and  beans  form  mould  rieh  in  this  important  constituent  of  animal 
food.  Before  a  soil  can  produce  good  crops  of  wheat,  it  must  contain,  in 
an  available  condition,  every  substance  consumed  in  forming  the  stems  and 
seeds  of  this  bread-bearing  plant.  The  poorest  soil,  so  far  as  its  organic 
elements  were  concerned,  analyzed  by  Dr.  Anderson,  gave  the  following 
results: —  ; 

Carbon , 1 0.714 

Hydrogen : 0.033 

Oxygen 0.286 

Ammonia 0.089 


I 


1.122 


Although  the  organic  matter  present  is  small,  being  a  trifle  over  1  per 
erait.,  yet  the  ammonia  indicates  the  growth  uf  fertilizing  plants,  or  the 
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ippliMtioB  of  nod  m»we,  te  form  the  nodd  that  redly  ensti .    If  the 

fertility  of  lana  depended  mainly  on  the  large  amount  of  the  reiaaios  of 
▼eg«tatiott  in  tbe  soil,  thea  a  bUak  aaoky  earth  ■tookl  be  the  best  for 
growing  wheat,  iaataad  of  the  po«-est.     Light,^  sandr  soils,  «lmost  desti- 
tate  of  monki^  have  prodaotd  fi&e  crope  ol  wheat  aid  com  by  the  aid  of 
a  little  gaano.     This  iaet  demoaatratM  the  poaaibility  of  drawing  largely 
upon  the  atmoanhere  for  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  if  not  for  ammo- 
Bia,  in  feediog^ereal  plants.     When  gypwim  or  wood-ashes  produce  a 
fair  crop  of  clover,  on  companatirely  thin  land,  it  ia  safo  to  infer  that  not 
only  carbon  and  the  elements  of  water  are  drawn  from  the  air,  but  ammo- 
nia,  or  nitrogen,  in  some  other  form,  also.      Nothing  of  a  combnstible 
nature  is  applied  to  the  soil,  while  it  yields  several  tons  of  ^organized  mat- 
ter, including  all  in  the  roots,  stems,  and  leaves  of  the  two  or  three  crops 
which  the  ashes  or  gypsum  will  produce.     Calling  the  aggregate  yield 
fire  tons,  and  the  nitrogen  consumed  will  be  240  pounds,  while  not  an 
ounce  has  been  applied  in  fertiliiers.     Leguminous  plants  appear  te  poe- 
•ess  a  similar  newer  to  extract  nitrogen  in  some  way  from  the  atmosphere, 
as  well  as  carbon,  and  the  elenents  of  water,     ifnleae  one  has  a  large 
supply  of  cheap  manure  at  hand,  it  is  doubtless  sound  policy  to  grow  green 
erops,  with  a  tiew  to  form  a  ricM  mould  for  the  production  of  g^ain,  cotton, 
hemp,  tobacco,  or  sngar-oane.     The  farmer  should  have  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  increase  or  diminution  of  organic  m^ter  in  each  field  every  year. 
If  it  is  cultivated  in  a  hoed  crop,  and  that  removed,  he  may  safely  assume 
that  the  aggregate  of  mould  has  been  diminished  through  the  agency  of 
tillage.     Where  a  crop  of  small  grain  has  been  grown,  and  the  ground 
seeded,  either  by  art  or  nature,  to  a  degree  which  gives  a  good  return  in 
grass,  clover,  or  weeds,  and  this  vegetation  be  allowed  to  rot  on  the  field, 
the  loss  of  organic  matter  effected  by  tillage  and  cropping  may  be  fully 
compensated.     When  forest-leaves,  weeds,  insects,  and  cultivated  plants 
rot  on  the  ground,  oc  in  the  soH,  it  may  interest  some  readers  to  be  told 
what  substances  are  formed  in  the  operation.     To  have  a  clear  idea  of 
the  products  of  vegetable  and  animal  decay,  or  putrefaction,  one  must  not 
forget  the  fact  that  a11  vegetables  and  all  animals  are  formed  of  only  four 
simple  elementary  bodies,  of  which  pure  water  constitutes  two,  viz.  oxy- 
gen and  hydrc^n.     It  is  true  that  both  plants  and  animals  have  other 
ingredients  in  their  tissues  «i^ ,  structure,  sueh  as  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
iron,  lime,  chlorine,  potash,  kc;    but   these  are  not  endowed  with   the 
game  indefinite  and,   apparently,  infinite  power  of  combination   which 
characterize  carbon,  nitrogen,  and  the  elements  of  water.     Had  the  pos- 
sible combinations  of  these  constituents  of  all  living  things  in  the  vege- 
table and  animal  kingdoms  been  as  limited  as  those  witnessed  in  metals, 
^e  present  Flora  and  Fauna  of  the  world  never  could  have   existed. 
There   are    some   200,000  (more  or   less)  different   races  of  insects   and 
larger  animals,  and  nearly  100,000  different  plants,  formed  essenti^ly  of 
water,  atmospheric  air,  and  carbon.     It  is  on  this  account  that  when  one 
plant  or  animal  dies  and  rots,  its  atoms  will  feed  and  nourish  any  growing 
plant,  and  that  in  turn  will  feed  and  nourish  growing  animals.     Infinite 
wisdom  is  not  less  displayed  in  the  economy  with  which  matter  is  repeat- 
edly endowed  with  life  in  the  systems  of  plants  and  animals,  than  in  the 
infinite  variety  developed  from  different  combinations  of  only  four  ele- 
mentarj  bodies.     There  is  probably  not  an  atom  on  the  siu-face  of  the 
planet,  which  is  capable  of  organization,  that  has  not  been  many  liiues 
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miomed  with  viulitj.    ETeryiftime  we  bresthe,  ow  bodiiei  lose  •  part  of 
thekw^ida. 

MwHue  tub9tance$  are  diri<kd  br  Mulder  iMto  saoh  m  are  eelvble  is 
•MEtliea,  uid»iiiAj  be  Drecipit4ted  bj  aeidS)  and  aaoh  aa  are  iaaoliible  h^ 
alkaMne  aolatiooa.  Tae  fonoer  be  divides  into-  three  elaseei,  aeaordiD| 
to  their  coin|KMiti<m :  lat,  ancli  as  eonaiat  of  earboa,  and  the  Omenta  b? 
water  in  the  proportioB  that  itfaeae  elemeata  exist  la  water.  2d,  earboa 
(KDd  ihn  eletaienta  of  water,  it  which  there  is  mora  h]ph»gen  than  th« 
oxygen  requires  to  form  waten  8d,  these  in  which  ^ere  is  an  ezoess  of 
o:^gen.  la  all  theae  colDpoonda  of  carbon  and  the  elements  of.  wator^ 
the  combining  nnmber  of  atoniB  of  earboa  m  40.  Thos,  uimit  acid  (firsl 
obtained  from  elm,  m/tkim)  eotkaiats  of  40  atoms  of  carbon,  14  of  hjdro» 
gen,  and  12  ozjgen.  Ulmin  has  the  same  composition,  with  2  atomf 
more  of  watec.  In  the  abore  compoondi,  there  is  an  excess  of  hydrogen, 
taking  watmr  as  the  standards  JRumic  acid  has  40  carbon,  12  hydrogM* 
and  12  oxygen.  This  is  sin^ply  carbon  combined  chemicaUy  with  13 
atoms  of  water.  Humin  difftra  from  hnmie  aeid  in  having  15  atoms  of 
water  in  place  of  12.  Q-eie  atid  has  the  same  ooiiiq»ositioB,  wkh  an  excess 
of  atoms  of  oxyg^i.  FomUp  aeid,  (first  obtained  from  ants,)  differs 
widely  from  the  above  in  hating  2  atoms  of  carbon  combined  with  1  of 
hydrogen  and  2  of  oxygen.  Crenie  and  apocrenie  aeid$i  which  exift  lA 
ail  good  soils^  contain  nitrogen  in  addition  to  carbon  and  the  elements  of 
water.  These  acids  were  fimt  found  by  Berielius,  in  spring>water,  and 
took  their  name  from  krene,  t^  Greek  for  spring.  The  following  is  the 
oomposition  of  these  acids :      | 

Apocrenie  add C88H12    024N6 

Crenie  acid C  24    H  12    0  16    N4 

C  stands  for  carbon,  H  for  hydrogen,  0  for  oxygen,  and  N  for  nitro- 
gen. Chemists  disagree  as  to  the  atomic  composition  of  these  acids.  Sir 
Robert  Kane,  at  pa^e  640,  giv^s  the  following  description  of  them : — "  Cre- 
nie aeid  is  a  pale-yellow,  gummy  mass,  of  an  astringent  taste,  vei^  solnble 
b  alcohol  and  water.  Its  formula  is  NC  14,  H  16,  0  12.  By  expo- 
sure to  air  it  changes  into  apojprenic  acid,  which  is  brown,  of  an  astringent 
taste,  reddens  litmus,  and  is  ixnch  less  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water  uaa 
crenie  acid ;  its  formula  is  N  6,  C  28,  H  14,  O  7."  Mnlder  seems  to 
regard  whatever  of  nitrogen  there  ia  eHshiaBti  wHk  ChuK  waA  m  a  laft  it 
ammonia.* 

The  natural  proc«%  oAif  ^  nitrification  in  soils,**  is  more  important,  in 
a  practical  point  of  view,  thati  many  suppose.  In  this  operation,  atmo- 
spheric air,  which  costs  nothing,  and  water,  which  is  equally  cheap,  play 
conspicuous  parts.  The  hydib^n  in  the  water,  and  the  nitrogen  in  the 
air,  form  ammonia,  an  article  worth  some  10  cents  a  pound  for  making 
wheat.  Nitre,  or  saltpetre,  c<>nsists  of  potash  and  nitric  acid.  The  last 
named  substance  is  composed  ef  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  united  in  the  pr^por> 
tion  of  14  parts  of  nitrogen  with  40  of  oxygen.  How  the  alkalies,  potash 
and  soda,  and  alkaline  earths,  lime  and  magnesia,  promote  the  formation 
ef  nitric  acid  or  nitrification  in  porous  soils,  will  be  explained  hereafter. 
At  present  we  desire  to  give  the  agricultural  reader  a  correct  impression  of 
the  nature  and  properties  of  the  organic  or  combustible  elements  of  his 

•  Th«  snbstanees  »boTe  briefly  described  all  reralt  from  th«  »Uw  deoMipMitioii  of  plaatS 
iBd  ff["'""^^''  oa  the  sur&c*  of  tho  mmUi  and  in  the  soiL 
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srops.    In  Vis  Chamistry  of  VegeUble  and  Animal  Physiology,  at  page  170, 
Knider  remarks : 

"  It  deserves  particnUr  aotiee  that  hydrogen  is  atway*  Uberaftd  when- 
ever thosj^  su|»Mcet  which  are  the  most  generaDv  disused  in  the  vefo. 
tabla  kingdoifi  are  changed  into  constitnfnto  of  the  soil-^that  is,  when 
ctGulMe,  starch,  gpm,  so^ptr,  itc.  are  in  a  state  of  decay.  First,  these 
saostanees  are  converted  into  ulmie  acid,  and  that  again  becomes  humie 
acid ;  from  this,^eic  acid  is  formed,  which  agun  procmces  apocrenie  acid ; 
aa4  ffQm  that,  filially,  orenic  acid  ]a  derived.  This  whole  series  of  trans- 
Conoations  must  be  passed  throiurh  before  the  organic  substance  is  converted 
into  carbonic  acid  isA  water.  The  whole  process  consists  in  an  oxidation, 
(combining  with  more  oxygen,^  and  j^o  may  be  called  a  slow  combustion. 
It  is  evident,  from  the  composition  of  the  five  substances  mentioned,  that, 
durinff  the  formation  of  humus,  a  new  quantity  of  oxygen  is  continually 

The  products  of  this  slew  combustion  are  partly  soluble,  and  in  a  condi- 
tion to  enter  the  rpots  of  erowing  plants  to  noariBh  them,  and  partly  inso- 
luble. If  all  moold  was  soluble  in  water,  it  would  disappear  in  a  heavy  rain 
as  readUv  as  a  mass  of  snow  melts  in  a  warm  day.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  residuum  of  vegetaUes  waJB  quite  inaoluble,  it  could  never  enter  the 
miaute  pores  ia  the  rooU  of  planto,  and  wonld  be  worthless  m  food  for  all 
succeeding  generatioas^  Proridence  has  made  the  solubility  of  the  remains 
of  all  living  beings  nuf  ri0ht. 

Change  but  slightly  the  general  law  which  eovems  their  diasolation, 
^d  the  extinction  of  all  plants  and  animtls  womd  soon  follow.  Increase 
or  diminish  in  any  aensble  degree  the  vital  air  which  surrounds  the 
planet,  and  all  vitality  muat  shortly  cease  to  be.  Change  the  relative 
proportions  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  water  from  what  they  now  are, 
and  it  would  no  longer  be  water,  and  all  plants  and  animals  must  perish. 
Improvements  in  husbandry  can  only  be  effected  by  the  more  careful  and 
diligent  study  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  ever  complying  with  all  their 
requirements.  Some  plants  and  forest-trees  are  much  better  adapted  by 
nature  to  live  on  a  thin,  sterile  soil  than  others,  and  will,  in  skilful  hands, 
augment  the  organic  matter  in  the  earth  where  Uiey  grow.  In  forest  culture, 
a  barren  soil  is  often  nlanted  with  small  pines,  which  in  the  course  of  time 
create  a  covering  of  black  mould.  This  mould  is  drawn  from  the  atmo- 
sphere by  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  and  water.  The  economical 
production  of  a  rich  mould  where  little  exists,  is  a  point  to  be  investigated 
with  great  care.  To  effect  this  purpose,  one  needs  to  understand  the 
nineral  or  ineamhmtil>U  dements  of  plants,  and  the  various  conditions  in 
which  they  exist  in  the  soiL  Althoogfa  these  elements  may  be  found  in 
the  residuum  of  decaying  vegetables  and  animals,  yet  they  most  abound  in 
fond  and  elay. 
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Any  earthy  mineral  in  a  granulated  form  in  the  soil  is  called  $(3md» 
Grains  of  sand  can  be  produced  by  the  breaking  up  of  almost  all  kinds  of 
rocks,  by  frost,  and  other  mechanical  forces,  and  erinding  and  rolling 
their  fragments  over  one  another  in  moving  water.     In  studying  sand  and 
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0U7,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  iaind  the  fact  that  all  islandf  and  oontinentf 
Jbav-e  loos  been  the  beds  of  seal  or  oceans,  and  subject  to  the  mechanical 
action  of  vast  bodies  of  moving  Water  for  indefinite  geological  eras,  or  ages. 
The  thickness  of  sedimentary  rocks,  which  contain  fossil  plants  and  animals, 
is  between  six  and  seven  miles.  In  Pennsylvania,  fossiliferons  rocks  beneath 
the  highest  coal  measures  are  40,000  feet,  or  more  than  seven  and  aiialf 
miles  in  thi'ckness.  (See  Professor  Rogers's  B^p<Hrt  on  the  Geology  of 
Pennsylvania  for  1838,  page  82.J 

(In  the  peninsula  of  Tauris,  Piillas  describes  a  continued  series  of  primary 
strata  inclined  45^  over  a  distince  of  86  miles,  which  would  give  a  per- 
pendicular thickness  of  more  th^n  68  miles.  (Lyell's  Principles  of  Geology, 
volume  2,  page  443.) 

In  New  England,  primary  rotks  have  been  measared  to  the  depth  of  20 
miles.     (Hitchcock's  Geology,  ^age  70.) 

The  same  volcanic  forces,  deep  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  which  now 
elevate  volcanic  mountains,  hav^,  m  the  course  of  time,  forced  up  from  the 
depths  of  the  sea  all  stratified,  and  primary  or  igneous  r6cks.  Volcanic 
heat,  and  the  immense  mass  of  water  that  surrounds  the  globe — a  quantity 
sufficient  to  cover  every  part  of  it  a  mile  and  a  half  in  depth — ^have  been 
the  prominent  physical  agents  of  Providence,  acting  in  unnon  with  other 
causes,  to  bring  our  planet  inio  its  present  condition.  As  all  sand  and 
gravel  are  derived  from  the  abrasion  of  rocks,  the  readiest  way  to  learn  the 
nature  of  the  sand  in  one's  soil,  is  to  trace  it  back  to  the  parent  rocks  from 
Irhich  it  came,  and  study  their  composition.  All  rocks  have  been  formed 
either  of  melted  minerals,  cooled  under  greater  or  less  pressure,  or  of  sedi- 
ment deposited  in  water.  The  former  are  denominated  igneotu  rocks,  from 
iffni»j  "fi^;"  and  the  latter  seitmentary  rocks.  The  latter  are  frequentl/ 
^lled  o^eoiiS,  from  aqua,  "water,"  and  fosnliferauSf  or  "fossil-bearing,** 
because  they  contain  an  incalculable  number  of  fossil  animals  and  plants, 
and  were  deposited  in  water.  Dr.  Buckland  estimates  the  thickness  of 
fossil-bearing  rocks  over  the  continent  of  Europe  at  ten  miles.  (Bridge- 
water  Treatise,  volume  1,  page  ZT.) 

Nearly  all  sand  in  soils  is  dmved  from  water-formed  sandstone,  or  fire- 
fdrmed  granite  and  other  rocks  of  an  igneous  origin.  The  purest  and 
sharpest  sand  is  called  silica,  from  the  Latin  nTer,  "fiint"  Silica  is  a 
simple  mineral,  which  has  acid  properties,  and  is  formed  by  the  chemical 
union  of  two  atoms  of  oxygen  with  one  of  a  simple  elementary  base  called 
txKcon,  or  tilicium,*  Silica  is  often  denominated  sUicie  acid,  because  it 
combines  readily  with  potash,  soda,  lime,  alumina,  iron,  and  magnesia, 
to  form  permanent  chemical  Compounds,  called  silicate*  of  potash,  soda, 
&C  In  100  parts  of  pure  flint  sand,  there  are  52  of  oxygen  and  48  of 
silicon.  As  some  three-quarter* — perhaps  80  per  cent. — of  all  rocks,  taken 
in  the  aggregate,  are  silica,  the  reader  will  see  that  the  crust  of  the  earth 
is  more  than  half  oxygen,  or  vital  air.  This  fact  will  more  clearly  appear 
when  we  come  to  study  the  composition  of  clay.  Every  farmer  knows 
that  pure  sand  is  remarkably  iasoluble  in  water ;  yet  about  67  per  cent,  of 
the  ash  of  the  stems  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  maize,  and  sugar-cane 
is  pure  flint,  or  silica.  While  a  little  sand  is  found  in  soils  in  the  form  of 
pure  silica---derived,  perhaps,  {from  crystallized  quartz  or  flint — its  mass 
consists  of  silicates  of  alumina,  lime,  iron,  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  and 

*  Fresenius'a  Quantitiye  Analysis. 
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•WJfsaes*,  Md  unally  in  a  eoftdStioii  to  resist  tfhe  solvent  power  of  strong 

A  knowledg*  of  the  ckMMtar  of  the  rocks  which  formed  the  sand  wiU 

k**  iL?*  "Cj  J"^*  *•  ^^^  **^  **■  probable  composition.  If  the  soil 
M  bees  washed  dowi  from  kwhlands,  either  mountains  or  hills,  by  a 
nver  er  Mdler  streams,  it  is  ciJled  nikiviuin,  or  aUuman  ;  and  the  owner 
nost  sMy  <^  natare  of  the  rooks  apon  which  the  ^ains  and  snows  fell 
that  wMhed  the  aednent  down  to  his  farm.     If  this  soil  can  be  traced  to 

T  t^  ?r^'  ""*  ."*•  ?".  •■  ®^®^*®^  P^«°'  »  ^»"»  Of  mountain,  it  is 
proMWy  dtluvunt  m  its  erwin,  and  must  be  traced  either  to  the  action  of 
glaciers,  as  maintMned  by  Professor  Asassis ;  to  ancient  tidal  currents  and 
loebergs,  as  ooateaded  far  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell;  or  to  the  upheaval  of  the 
•«th  at  seme  poiat  fisr  Mrth  of  the  United  States,  which  caused  a  sudden 
wsh  of  waters  southward,  bearing  with  it  granite  boulders  and  a  vast  mass 
of  loose  earth,  as  is  believed  by  Professor  Emmons.  It  is  foreign  to  our 
parpeee  ••  J«^ju«,.  in  this  oonneetion,  the  various  theories  advanced  by 

f^S^!t        ^  {r«*Sf*  *«*™«*^  to  •ocount  for  what  is  known  as  the 
drift  ftrmahen.       That  the  loose  earthy  matter,  which  in  many  places 
l»as  a  thiekBMs  of  several  handred  feet,  came  from  the  north,  both  on  this 
continent  and  that  of  Europe,  is  conceded  by  all.     Thus  the  deep  ba^in  of 
liake  Ontano  «  mostly  aoooped  out  of  a  soft  saod  rock  called  Medina 
•aadstOBe.     Boulders  of  this  rock,  which  is  peculiar  and  well  known,  are 
found  t€«,  twenty,  and  even  thirty  miles  south  of  its  bed,  scattered  over 
tlie  earth  «  great  infusion,  and  upon  Ume  and  slate  rocks  hundreds  of 
feet  m  thicknese.     So  much  of  the  Medina  sandstone,  ground  into  fine 
sand  is  spread  over  large  areas  of  lime-rock,  from  one  to  ten  feet  deep, 
tut  the  soil  IS  M  destrt«te  of  li«e  as  it  would  be  if  the  lime-rock  were  fifty 
mrfes  distant.     Then  u,  however,  a  marked  difference  in  the  sandy  soils 
2!!!r  ^^^^  ^  Alleghany  mountains,  and  those  lying  on  the  Atlantic 
^op^  frMi  M«t«e  to  Alabama.     The  sand  of  the  latter  is  derived  mostly 
from  rooks  of  aa  igneoas  ongim,  the  former  from  rocks  of  an  aqueous  ori 
gm.     The  poorest  sands  can  be  found  in  the  Atlantic  Sutes,  where  granite 
•bounds;  the  nehest  in  Western  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the 
Western  States,  where  the  rocks  are  all  foesiliferous,  or  abound  in  the 
remains  of  plants  Mid  animals.     The  extent  or  quantity  of  these  remains 
m  solid  rocks  and  drift  depositee,  from  which  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
mainly  formed,  often  imparts  to  it  high  and  enduring  fertaity.     There  are 
districts  m  the  Southern  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  where  this  fact  is  strik- 
mgly  exemphfied.     Whe»  the  earthy  elements  of  crops  happen  to  abound 
u  a  d^  saady  sod,  it  is  rwnarkable  for  productiveness ;  but  the  misfortune 

^"'Jr^.^  u  .       .  •^  "^"^  *^  P<>'«^  •P*"*  «<i  inclined  to  leach  and 
part  with  their  elemoits  of  fertility.     Henoe  the  importance  of  elay  and 

IcfM  to  mix  with  sand  u  forming  an  arable  soil.     VegeUble  mould  alone 
wiil  not  answer  a  good  purpose. 

AJl  UB^OM  rooks  were  once  in  the  oondition  of  fine  loose  sand.  This 
was  ooDSoiadated,  partly  by  the  preasore  of  a  mountain  weight  to  which 
beds  or  steata  of  Bead  ve  soloeeted  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  partly 
by  the  mfiitratoon  of  sofoble  mtDsrahs  as  iron,  lime,  or  manganese,  which 
•re  preeipit^  or  crystall»ed  among  its  particles.  All  sedimentary  rocks 
were  derived  from  those  of  an  igneoas  origin,  which  atmospheric  air, 
frost,  electricity,  water,  solar  light,  and  vegetation  have  disintegrated  and 
converted  mto  sand,  or  cUy,  or  dissolved  minerahi.     When  we  consider 
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the  fact  that  porfions  of  the  earth's  crust  subside  as  far  below  the  commwi 

level  of  its  surface  as  any  part  is  elevated  above  in  mountains,  the  opinioB 

expressed  by  LyeU,  that  fossiljferous  strata  often  sink  deep  enough  to  be 

melted  and  finally  crystallifed  into  granite  again,  seems  not  imprt^bl^ 

If  this  view  be  correct,  then  we  may  say  that  granite  and  all  plutomc  and 

Tolcanic  rocks  are  formed  by  the  subsidence,  melting,  and  cooling  of  aedi- 

mentary  strata.     There  are  now  some  800  volcanoea  on  the  globe  which 

are  known ;  and  so  numerous  are  extinct  ones,  or  their  effects,  that  geolo- 

ffista  find  no  r«a8on  to  believe  that  the  planet  has  ever  been  exempt  from 

their  powerful  action.     For  the  crust  of  the  earth  to  be  always  rising  up, 

md  nowhere  'subsiding,  must  obviously  create  immense  vacancies  below  its 

BHi;face.     No  such  spaces  are  believed  to  exist ;  and  the  evidence  of  the 

sinking  of  the  surface,  over  extensive  districts,  below  the  level  of  the  sea, 

is  abundant  and  conclusive.     (See  Lyell's  Elements  of  Geology,  vohime  1, 

page  480,  and  before.)  ,     ,  ,     .  i  i.    ^         a-    a  a 

Rocks,  the  elements  of  which  were  melted  by  internal  heat,  are  divided 
by  this  author'  into  three  classes,  viz.  plutonic,  of  which  granite  and  sie- 
nite   are  types;  metamorphic,  of  which  marble  and  some  slates  and  sand- 
stones are  representatives ;  and  volcanic,  which  are  subdivided  into  anctent 
and  modem,  and  appear  in  a  variety  of  forms.     Ba»aU  and  trap  belong 
to  the  ancient  family ;  while  the  recent  or  modern  volcanic  rocks  are  found 
in   the   vicinity   of   all   active    volcanoes.     When   decomposed,    all   rockB 
yield  either  sand,  clay,  or  beth,  besides  other  minerals.     Plutonic  rocks 
are  unirtratijied,   and   often  denominated   "primary,"  because   they   were 
once  thought  to  be  in  all  eases  older  than  sedimentary  and  stratified 
rocks.     More  careful  and  extended   researches  have   shown  that  granite 
has  been  forced  up,  and,  as  it  were,  injected  into  masses  of  fossiliferous 
strata,  in  a  way  to  prove  that  the  latter  are  the  older  of  the  two.     Indeed, 
metamorphic  rocks  are  nothing  but  stratified,  aqueous  deposites,  metamor- 
phosed, (changed  by  heat,)-frDm  the   action  of  plutomc  or  melted  matter 
mto  a  crystalline  form.     Thus  common  lime-rock,  it  is  behaved,  may  be 
transformed   into  marble,  if  it   be  placed  in  contact  with  a  mass  of  in- 
tensely-heated granite,  and  both  cooled  under  great  pressure.     In  this  ope- 
ration, all  traces  of  the  remains  of  shell-fish  and  other  animals  in  the  hme- 
Btone  will  be  effaced.     Few  itudies  are  so  interesting  as  the  phenomena 
exhibited  by  different  rocks,  whether  we  trace  their  origin  and  present 
condition  to  the  action  of  fife,  or  water,  or  to  the  joint  agency  of  both. 
The  elevation  of  granite  and  other  mountains  is  as  slow  an  operation  as 
their  wearing  down  through  the  corroding  influence  of  oxygen,  carbonic 
acid,  the.  growth  of  mosses,  the   expansion  of  freezing  water,  and   the 
washings  of  rain  and  melted  snow.     In  large  districts  of  Auvergne,   in 
France!  the  decay  of  granite  is  so  rapid  that  Dolomieu  called  it  the     to 
maladie  du  granite."     The  disintegration  is  produced  by  the  escape  of  car- 
bonic  acid  gas  from  numerous  fissures  in  the  rocks,  which  attacks  the  sili- 
cates of  potash,  soda,  Ume,  aid  magnesia  in  granite  and  sienite,  and  hberates 
the  silica  or  silicic  acid.     I»  this  operation  the  sihcate  of  alumina  is  not 
decomposed,  but  remains  as  pure  pipe  or  porcelain  clay,  caUed  Aroo/in.     All 
organiVeubetances  which  yield  carbonic  acid  promote  the  elimination  of 
potash  and  soda  from  their  before  insoluble  combinations  with  silica ;  but 
the  time  comes  when  all  the  alkalies  that  can  be  separated  by  decaying 
.  vegetation  or  manure  are  consumed  in  the  growth  of  cultivated  pUnts,  or 
WMhed  out  of  the  swl  by  tillage.     The  first  decompounding  of  granite  is 
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to  separate  it  into  three  minerals,  called /«W«par,  mica,  and  nli^ni.  Sienite 
differs  from  granite  m  having  the  mineral  ctUed  hornblende,  in  place  of 
^iciS  m  Its  composition.  The  three  minerals—feldspar,  mica,  and  horn, 
blende—are  very  complex  substances,  which  yield  not  only  alumina,  (the 
base  of  al  clays,)  but  iron,  manganese,  lime,  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  phoa- 
phorus,  sulphur,  chlorine  and  fluoric  acid,  and  doubtless  other  elementary 
bodies  like  copper,  gold,  and  other  metals.  The  elementary  substances 
llZt^iF  "^  i^^aV  ?"•  T^^-y /»"»^Je.     Their  analyses  ought  to  be 

repeated  by  some  skilful  chemist,  with  all  the  improved  processesTor  detect- 
mg  minute  quantities  of  chlorides,  sulphates,  phosphates,  and  other  salts, 
which  in  the  old  way  were  not  noticed,  or  vaguely  estimated.  Mineralogist 
describe  two  kinds  of  feldspar:  Ist,  potasl  feldspar ;  2d,  soda  feldlar, 
which  IS  also  called  aiWfcf,  from  its  whiteness.         ^     '       '  J      F    ^ 


-,.,.  •  PotMh  fe^dspwr.  AlWt.. 

^V*°*. ■■ 65.21 69.09 

^^'*™;»»» 18.13 19.22 

potash 16.66 

S^^* V.      -  11.69 


100.00 100.00 

Feldspar  and  albite  are  readily  distinguished  from  quartz  by  the  circum- 
stance that  they  do  not  scratch  glass,  and  generally  may  be  marked  by  the 
point  of  a  knife.  In  sienite,  feldspar  is  the  predominating  mineral.  Porphyry 
18  a  hard  rock,  having  numerous  crystals  of  feldspar,  which  give  it  a  beauU- 
ful  appearance  when  worked.  Feldspar  being  an  abundant  mineral,  and 
the  source  of  much  of  the  clay  in  soils,  we  give  the  formula  of  several 
varieties,  as  calculated  by  Berzelius :— 

Feldspar KO    SiO^-|-Al«  0«.3(SiO'). 

^Ibite NaO  SiO^-f  Al»  0\3(SiO^). 

Porcelain  spar NaO  Si(y-f  Al«  O^SiO'-f-3CaO  2(SiO') 

+2(AlH)'SiO>). 

KO  stand  for  potash ;  the  words  mean  that  the  substance  referred  to 
consists  of  an  atom  of  potassium  {kalium)  chemically  combined  with  one  of 
oxygen.  Hence,  the  letters  k  o  mean  simple  potash.  SiO^  mean  silicic 
acid,  or  a  substance  formed  by  the  chemical  union  of  an  atom  of  sUicium  or 
silicon  with  thr<^  atoms  of  oxygen.  Fresenius  makes  siUcic  acid  to  consist 
of  silicon  and  2  of  oxygen,  instead  of  3.  AW  stand  for  alumina,  and 
mean  that  two  adorns  of  aluminum  unite  with  three  of  oxygen  to  form  that 
substance  NaO  stand  for  soda,  and  mean  that  an  atom  of  pure  soda  is  a 
compound  of  sodium  (natrium) ^nd  oxygen.  CaO  stand  for  lime,  and  indi- 
cate  the  fact  that  an  atom  of  lime  is  formed  by  the  union  of  one  of  calcium 

^t  JU'f'^^  "'^  ^^^  *°  .r*^"*  ^^  ^^y«*^-  ^''^'^^  «f  technicalities, 
potash  feldspar  is  simply  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  potash,  just  as  alum  is  a 
suJphat,  of  the  same  bases.  Soda  feldspar  (albite)  is  a  silicate  of  allfn* 
and  soda;  and  poroelain  spar  is  the  same  mineral  united  with  lime  and  two 
additional  atoms  of  silicate  of  alumina. 

Mica  is  often  caUed  "isinglass,"  and  is  distinguished  by  its  bright, 
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•hiiiiBff  aj^^Mnmoe,  and  the  ea$e  with  which  it  mtiy  he  split  iato  •Jtetdr 
ioglySiiii  scales.  It  is  found  at  different  colors,  from  ooal-hlack  tp  p«rfeo$ 
whitenetB.  Mineralogists  dividf  it  into  potash-mica^  magnesia-mwa,  and 
litfaia-mica.  Rose  has  analyzed  the  first,  Klaproth  the  second,  and  GlM» 
the  third,  with  the  following  resfilts : — 

I     Potash  M.        M»gii«H»  H.  .     Litlda  M. 

Silica. J...  47.50 42.50 49.060 

Alumina. 37.20 11.50 33.611 

Ox^deofiron 3.20 22.00 

Oxide  of  mauganese 0.90 2.00 1.420 

Potash i 9.60 10.00 4.186 

Magnesia —  9.00 0.408 

Oxide  of  lithium —  — 8.594 

Hydrofluoric  acid 0.56 — 8.445 

Water 2.63.». 1.00 4.184 

The  ehemioal  composition  of  mica  in  any  of  its  forms  is  not  uniform. 
The  above  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  general  constitution  of  this  mineral. 
It  contains  more  alumina  than  feldspar,  and  forms  very  tenacious  clay  soils. 
Mica,  however,  is  less  abundant  in  granite  than  feldspar,  and  yields  mag- 
nesia, which  feldspar  does  not. 

Hornblende  is  a  dark-colored^  weighty  mineral,  which  is  tough  and  not 
easily  wrought  under  the  chiseL  It  is  sometimes  found  in  regular  crystals 
of  various  colors,  and  may  be  aistinguished  from  mica  by  refusing  to  split 
when  heated  in  the  blase  of  a  eandle,  and  from  quarts  and  feldspar  by  its 
darker  color.  It  abounds  both  in  ba$alt  and  iieniU,  The  following  are  th« 
results  U  two  analyses :  | 

I  Basaltie  hornblende,     ffienitio  horahleBd*. 

3ilica *... 42.24 45.69 

Alumina....). 18.92 12.18 

Lime 12.24 18.88 

Magnesia...*. 18.74 18.79 

Protoxide  of  iron..., 14.59 7.32 

Oxide  of  manganese 0.33 0.22 

fluoric  acid.. ■"■   ......»»■.•.•.  1««>" 


I 


97.06. 99.68 


We  havfojUy  to  assume  th^  decompoaition  of  a  largfr  amount  of  bora- 
hlend^  to  account  for  the  existence  of  the  vast  quantises  of  Ume,  irm,  and 
moffnetia  known  to  all  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  minerals  in  the 
earth's  crust.  Before  we  proofed  to  study  these  and  Ae  other  earthy  ela- 
ments  of  cultivated  plants,  it  in  proper  to  consider  some  of  the  peculiaotiei 
of  c^. 


CHAPTEB  m. 

OLAT  IN  SOILS. 


It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  simple  mineral  called  alumma  ia  the 
base  of  all  clay.  In  100  parts  of  alumina  there  are  53.3  o^umtiMim,  (a 
li^pk  metal,)  chemioally  combined  with  46.7  oxygen.     Alumina  eon- 
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tama,  amording  to  Sir  Robert  Kane,  6.8  per  otet  kM  ei^gta  Htm  diam. 
The  eieot  of  this  seems  to  be  that,  while  siliea  has  aeid  propertiea,  ehiminft 
has  an  alkaline  reao«ion.  Henoe,  theee  two  most  abundant  mineraU  in 
nature  have  an  affinity  for  each  other,  and,  when  united,  forto  the  purest 
porcelain  clay,  known  in  chemical  language  by  the  name  of  nUaaie  ^  oIm- 
mmo.  Pure  clay  (kaehn)  is  oon^>osed  exclusively  of  silica  and  alumina^ 
and  usnaliy  in  tlM  fi^owing  prc^porttons. 

0) 
SiUca 64.5 

Alumina 45.5 

100.0 100.0 100.0 

Clay  usually  contains  from  18  to  20  per  cent,  of  water.  The  above 
figures  indicate  the  oonmosition  of  three  samples  of  pure  day,  after  all 
the  water  was  expelled.  Ordinary  clay  in  soils  contains  far  more  silica  and 
less  alumina.  It  is  rare  in  the  clay  soils  of  this  country  that  one  finds  so 
much  as  10  per  cent,  of  alumina.  This  mineral  is  easily  obtained  from 
alum  and  from  aluminous  earths.  It  is  as  wlute  as  lime  or  white  earthen- 
ware, and  has  a  remarkable  affinity  for  water  and  organic  a^tanoes.  It 
combines  readily  with  phosphoric,  sulphuric,  and  other  acids,  and  retaini 
aH  alkaline  minerals  in  solution  with  extreme  tenacity.  Not  only  all  soils, 
but  all  sedimentary  and  igneous  rocks,  yield  alumina  on  analysis.  Even 
crystals  of  flint  have  been  found  to  contain  alumina,  lime,  iron,  and  potash, 
by  Berselius.  Greenstone,  a  rock  of  ancient  volcanic  origin,  has  the  fol- 
lowing composition,  according  to  Bendant : — 

Silica. 03.3 

Alumina. 14.2 

Oxide  of  iron 5.g 

It  is  rare,  if  ever,  that  one  meets  with  either  sand  or  lime  rock  which 
yields  no  alumiaa  on  analysis,  while  all  slates  and  shales  abound  in  this 
mineral.  Few  rocks  form  so  productive  a  soil  as  basalt,  which  is  of  vol- 
canic  origin,  and  has  the  following  composition,  (by  Gmelin) : — 

_,.,.  Pwt  Bolable  in  soids.        Part  iasohible  ia  adds. 

Silica 35.741 48.500 

Alumina 11.121 6.792 

Oxide  of  manguiese 1.487 

Oxide  of  iron —  9.383 

Protoxide  of  iron 16.015 

Strontian 0.112 

l^ime 11.914. ...'.'.".'!.".''!.".*.'.'l7.395 

,  Magnesia 10.434 18.131 

Soda. 8.264 — 

Potash 1.204 __ 

Water 6.530 — 

The  above  figures  show  the  interesting  fact  that  basalt  contains  a  large 
amount  of  silica,  alumina,  iron,  lime,  and  magnesia,  in  a  condition  in^ 
luble  ^m  acids.  Not  only  these  minerals,  but  potash  and  soda  exist  in 
soils  m  a  similar  condition,  as  wiU  be  shown  when  we  come  to  studj  the 
latent  raMwoes  of  ^oor  soils.    It  ii  generally  knowa  that  aUaml  okj 
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liuids  we  botlt  doiuble  and  pro^active.  Why  tbey  are  so  is  a  matter  noft 
fo  well  mdenjtbod.  It  arises  from  the  fact  that  thej  poMess  all  the  ele- 
Beaiis  of  erops  in  an  available  condition,  and  so  intimately  blended  with 
elay  (which  is  not  the  food  of  plants)  as  to  endure  without  exhaostion  f6r 
^tti  indefinite  number  of  years.  These  elements  are  silica,  lime,  potash, 
ioda,  magnesia,  chlorine,  inlphur,  phosphorus,  iron,  carbon,  oxygen,  hy- 
drogen, and  nitrogen.  Other  minerals  are  occasionally  found  in  cultivated 
plants ;  but  they  are  not  regarded  as  indispensable  constituents  in  their 
composition.  It  is  known  that  neither  of  the  four  organic  elements  called 
carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  can  be  dispensed  with  in  the 
growth ^f  any  plant ;  nor  can  any  of  the  others,  except,  perhaps,  sods,  in 
a  few  vegetables  grown  on  the  farm.  Mulder  gives  very  minute  analyses 
of  three  specimens  of  clay  taken  from  the  Zuyder  Zee,  which  were  per- 
formed by  £.  H.  Yon  Baumhauer,  with  the  following  results  : — 


Insoluble  sand,  with  alnmina... 

Solvble  silica ...v.. 

Alnmina  (soluble) 

Peroxide  of  iron 

Protoxide  of  iron 

Litne 

Magnesia 

Potash « 

Soda.... , 

Ammonia. 

Phosphoric  acid 1 

Sulphuric  acid 

Carbonic  acid 

Chlorine 

Hnmic  acid * 

Crenic  acid 

Apocrenic  acid 

Hui^in,  vegetable  remains,  and  water,  chemi- 
cally combined 

"Wax  and  resin r 

Lobs <• 


First  8«oond.  TWrd. 

67.646 61.706 66.372 

2.340 2.496 2.286 

1.830 2.900 2.888 

9.039 10.306 11.864 

0.360 0.663 0.200 

4.092 6.096...;..  2.480 

0.130 0.140 0.128 

1.026 1.430 1.621 

1.^2 2.069 1.937 

0.060 0.078 0.075 

0.466 0.324 0.478 

0.896 1.104 0.576 

6.085 6.940 4.775 

1.240 1.302 1.418 

2.798 3.991 3.428 

0.771 0.731 0.037 

0.107 0.160 0.152 

8.324 7.700 9.348 

trace trace trace. 

0.542 0.611 0.753 


100.000 100.000 100.000 

Pew  river  flats,  or  alluvial  bottoms,  show  soils  so  rich  in  the  raw  ma- 
terial for  making  bread  and  meat  as  the  above.  It  is  unusual  to  find  ara- 
ble soils  in  which  46  per  cent,  are  soluble  in  boiling  acids,  including  the 
organic  matter  and  water  of  al^orption.  It  would  have  been  instructive 
to  be  informed  what  elements,  and  how  much  of  each,  were  soluble  in 
sain-water,  or  in  distilled  water;  but  no  information  of  this  kind  is  given. 
The  quantity  of  soluble  alumina  is  small.  The  first  specimen  gives  less 
than  2  per  cent.,  and  the  second  and  third  less  than  3  per  cent.  It  is 
generally  characteristic  of  strolg  fertile  soils  to  abound  in  the  peroxide  or 
ted  rust  of  iron.  The  river  bottoms  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  so  famous  for  their 
durability  and  fruitfulness,  contain  an  average  of  more  than  10  per  cent,  of 
tto  minend.    Of  lime,  the  percentage  is  onusually  Urge.    An  acre  of  com- 
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Men  ewrth  an  inck  in  deptk  weighs  aSbat  100  tons ;  bo  that,  eetimatinff  % 
•oil  to  the  deptk  of  only  10  inches,  we  have  1000  tons  of  earthy  matter  to 
operate  upon  in  taiage  and  husbandry.  Tke  average  of  lime  in  the  samples 
given  IS  near  4  per  cent.  At  this  rate  a  ton  of  soil  will  contain  80  poonda, 
and,  of  course,  1000  tons  80,000  pounds,  or  40  tone.  Allow  200  pound! 
Of  this  mineral  to  be  waahed  oat  of  an  acre  in  a  year  by  leaching  rains, 
and  removed  in  crops,  and  the  quantity  above  named  would  last  400 
years.  A  soil,  however,  will  cease  to  produce  grain  long  before  the  last 
particle  of  lime  is  teken  out  of  it.  The  supply  of  magnesia,  though  much 
less  abundant,  is  sufficient  for  all  useful  purposes.  Most  crops  consume 
more  magnesia  than  lime,  as  will  be  hereafter  demonstrated  by  trustworthy 
analyses.  ""  ^ 

The  soils  under  consideration  are  remarkably  rich  both  in  potash  and 
•oda,  and  it  is  doubtless  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  so  large  an  amount 
of  silica  is  set  down  as  "  soluble."  Estimating  the  potash  at  one  per  cent, 
only,  and  there  are  lOnona  of  this  alkali  within  10  inches  of  the  surface  on 
an  acre.  By  examining  the  figures,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  supply  of  soda 
IS  nearly  twice  as  lar^e  as  that  of  poUsh.  Consumed  at  the  rate  of  100 
pounds  each  per  annum,  the  soda  would  last  four  centuries,  and  the  potash 
two.  But  before  the  alkalies  in  the  soil  were  exhausted,  subsoilinir  would 
be  practised  to  render  those  20  inches  below  the  surface  entirely  available 
to  needy  crops.  Particular  attention  is  invited  to  the  ammonia  found  in 
these  soils. 

.       The   amount    is    not  peculiarly  large,   but   is   an  element  of  fertility 
too  often  overiooked  in  studying  the  sources  of  productiveness  in  culti- 
vated   lands.      Probably  the   earths   analysed  by  Von  Baumhauer   have 
been   cropped   some   two  thousand  years.      One  hundred  thousand  parts 
of  these  soils  contam  respectively  sixty,  seventy^ight,  and   seventy-five 
parts  of  ammonia.     This  gives  1200  pounds  to  the  acre,  estimating  the 
weight  of  available  soil  at  1000  tons  in  the  earth  that  contains  the  least 
of  this  volatile  alkali.     Doubtless  the  principal  source  of  ammonia  is  the 
decay  of  organic  substances  in  the  soU,  such  as  manure,  plants,  and  in- 
sects;  some  is  also  derived  from  the  atmosphere  through  the  fall  of  rain 
and  snow.      There  is  another   source  which  is  worthy  of  consideration. 
Critical  readers  will  see  that  both   the  protoxide   and  peroxide  of  iron 
figure  in  the  comiMMition  of  these  fertile  lands.     The  protoxide  is  literally 
the  first  oxide,  and  consists  simply  of  an  atom  of  oxygen  chemically  com- 
brned  with  one  of  iron.     The  scales  that  fly  off  from  a  heated  bar  when 
hammered  on  an  anvU  by  a  blacksmith,  are  the  first  oxide  or  protoxide  of 
iron.      The  peroxide  u  the  red  rust  of  this  metal,  and  consists  of  two 
atoms  of  iron  chemically  united  to  three  of  oxygen.     Now,  in  converting 
the  protoxide  of  iron  into  a  peroxide  in  a  moist  soil,  (a  result  greatly  pr* 
jnoted  by  Ullage,)  water  is  decomposed.     Its  oxygen  unites  with  the  iron 
to  form  rust  (peroxide),  and  its  hydrogen  combines  at  once  with  nitrogen 
an  the  atmosphere,  and  is  always  present  in  soils,  to  form  ammonia.     Most 
farmers  have  observed   that   soils  often  change  their  color  within  a  few 
years  after  they  are  first  broken  up,  assuming  a  darker  hue,  and  some- 
times a  deeper  red.     Such  soUs  contain  a  good  deal  of  iron,  and,  if  lime  if 
not  wanting,  they  grow  more  productive  by  tillage.     In  the  virgin  earth, 
more  or  less  of  this  iron  is  united  with  sulphur,  forming  a  mineral  of  a 
bright   yellow  color,  called  iron  yyrite*,  or  sulphuret  of   iron.      Tillage 
decomposes    this  compound.      Oxygen  combines   with  the  sulphur  and 
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forms  oil  of  vitriol,  called  sakburio  aoid.  Oxygon  also  vaStet  whli  tll# 
Iron  Jttd  conTorts  it  into  the  ftnt  oxide,  when  the  oil  of  vitriol  and  osido 
€i  iron  oombino  and  form  a  vcprf  •olable  salt  called  oopperas,  or  aalplMito 
fli  iron.  If  the  ooal  containsia  Bvfficient  qnantitj  of  lime,  or  the  farmBr 
ap{iliea  it  when  needed,  this  mineral  takes  the  siilph«rie  acid  awaj  Irofll 
the  iron  hj  a  ttronger  affinity,  and  forms  grpscm,  or  sniphate  of  IhnOk 
ODhe  protoxide  of  iron,  thus  deprived  of  its  <m)  of  vitriol  by  time,  is  sooa 
changed  into  a  peroxide,  in  which  condition  it  is  not  only  harmlees  to  aM 
crops,  bat  a  valuable  oondenser  of  fertilising  gases  by  reason  of  its  pwovl 
Batnre. 

In  well-drained  and  long-oollivated  soils,  salpbnrio  aeid  is  never  abondanl^ 
because  all  its  salts,  except  aypsum,  are  exceedingly  soluble,  and  readfly 

Irashed  ^^ftTin  •!!  water  that  passes  over  or  through  the  soil  into  springf 
or  creeks.  When  the  oil  of  vitriol  unites  with  soda,  it  forms  glaober  salts, 
whfeh)^as  every  firmer  knows,  are  very  soluble.  With  magnesia,  tUs  acid 
forms  #psom  salts,  which  are  eCnally  liable  to  be  wafbed  oat  of  tilled  earth. 
Alnm,  or  the  sulphate  of  alunvMk  ind  potash,  isi  subject  to  ^e  same  open^ 
tion.  It  takes  nearly  500  parts  of  water  to  dissoWe  one  of  the  salpbate  of 
Hme,  or  gypsum.  Hence,  this  is  the  best  compound  of  svdphwr  for  mR  agri» 
coltuiral  purposes. 

jPheiphorte  aeid  is  an  element  of  fertility  of  great  importance,  and  one 
which  is  never  wholly  absent  from  any  soil  that  yidrds  either  food  or 
clothing  for  man.  Baumhauer  found  from  a  third  to  a  little  less  than  half 
per  cent,  of  this  acid  in  the  Zuyder  Zee  clay  lands.  In  ordinary  soils,  most 
of  this  acid  (which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  an  atom  of  phosphores  with 
five  of  oxygen)  is  combined  with  iron  and  alumina.  The  salts  are  called 
phosphate  of  iron  and  phosphate  of  akimina.  In  this  form,  the  acid  is 
sparingly,  if  at  all,  available  as  the  food  of  plants.  It  is  the  phosphate  of 
lune,  not  ahunina  nor  iron,  t^t  forms  the  ftones  of  all  animals ;  and  it  is 
the  phosphate  of  lime  that  they  require  in  thek-  vegetable  Bourishment. 
Of  course,  no  crop  can  extract  bone-earth  from  a  soH  in  which  no  bone- 
earth  exists.  But,  fortunately  for  the  farmer,  bone-earth  can  be  formed  by 
simply  applying  lime  to  a  soil  that  contains  phosphoric  acid  in  combinatioB 
with  iron  or  alumina ;  for  the  more  alkaline  mineral,  lime,  wiU  take  the 
acid  from  ircm  and  alumina,  and  thus  produce  the  phosphate  of  lime,  or 
bone-earth.  Let  us  suppose  that  all  the  phosphoric  acid  had  been  con- 
sumed by  previous  crops,  and  by  the  long-continued  washing  and  leading 
of  an  arated  soil ;  would  the  iM>plication  of  simple  lime,  or  gypsum,  create 
an  atom  of  phosphoric  acid  where  none  existed  ?  Certainly  not.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  applying  bo*e9,  or  phosphates  in  some  other  fertilizer^ 
when  this  acid  is  lacking.  The  carbonic  acid  found  in  the  soits  under  con- 
sideration was  doubtless  mostly  combined  with  the  alkalies,  potash  and 
soda,  and  the  alkaline  earths,  lime  and  magnesia,  forming  carbonates  of 
those  minerals.  A  part,  however,  must  have  been  diffused  through  the 
porous  mass  in  an  uncombined  state.  When  vegetables  and  animals  com- 
plete their  decay  in  the  soil,  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia  are  the 
ultimate  products,  not  to  name  the  incombustible  minerals  which  exist  in 
organized  bungs. 

Chlorinej  which  abounds  m  the  soils  under  consideration  to  an  unusnal 
degree,  is  a  heavy  gas,  of  a  deep  sea-green  color,  very  pungent,  and  irre- 
spirable.  It  forms  not  far  from  60  per  cent,  of  pure,  dry  (anhvdroos) 
Bommon  salt^  which  is  a  compound  of  chlorine  with  the  metallie  base  off 
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soda,  called  todium.  Hence  the  chemical  name  of  salt  is  chloride  of  »odium. 
Chlorine  is  an  important  element  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms ; 
and  salt  has  been  used  as  a  fertiliser  since  before  the  tftne  of  Moses,  and 
also  with  human  food.  We  read  of  salt  not  fit  for  the  dunff-heap,  in  the 
Bible,  indicating  one  use  to  which  it  was  applied.  "  Te  are  the  taU  of  the 
earthf"  expresses  a  high  popular  appreciation  of  this  compound  of  chlorine, 
many  centuries  before  the  chemical  nature  of  salt  was  known.  Chlorine 
combines  rea^y  with  hydrogen,  and  forms  a  strong  acid,  called  hydroehlorio^ 
formerly  muriatic  acid. 

All  the  salts  formed  by  this  acid  or  chlorine  in  the  soil,  are  quite  solubts^ 
like  common  salt,  chloride  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  potash,  and  therefore  we 
seldom  meet  with  so  much  as  1  per  cent,  of  this  element  in  any  tilled  land. 
One-tenth  of  1  per  cent.,  or  1  in  1000,  is  nearer  the  average  in  ordinary 
soils  of  a  fair  quality.  JTumm,  humie  aeid,  erenie  and  apoerenie  adds.,  and 
vegetable  rs7?uxtfw,  have  already  been  described. 

Several  thousand  specimens  of  soil  have  been  analysed  by  reputable 
chemists  in  Europe,  the  United  States,  and  in  Canada ;  and  from  the  facts 
thus  elicited,  the  following  deductions  may  be  fairly  drawn : — 

1.  All  the  elements  of  vegetables,  whether  in  the  atmosphere,  in  water,  or 
in  solid  miner&ls,  are  the  same  in  all  countries. 

2.  The  elements  of  all  matter,  endowed  with  ritalityi  and  performing  varied 
functions  in  an  organised  condition,  must  for  ever  oowtinue  the  same,  without 
change,  so  long  as  the  existing  physical  laws  govern  the  mineral,  vegetable, 
and  animal  kingdoms. 

3.  The^^att'  material  for  making  all  crops  being  known,  the  accumulation 
of  such  raw  material  is  as  simple  as  to  make  brick,  and  lay  them  up  into  the 
walls  of  a  house. 

4.  All  the  elements  of  human  food  and  raiment  must  be  well  understood 
by  the  consumers  thereof  before  these  elements  can  be  husbanded  with  rea^ 
sonable  economy. 

5.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  people  will  preserve  from  loss  and 
waste  any  things,  no  matter  how  valuable  in  themselves,  so  long  as  they 
remain  in  profound  ignorance  of  such  value. 

6.  The  least  abundant  and  most  precious  elements  of  crops  annually  thrown 
away  through  sheer  ignorance  of  their  value  involve  a  needless  loss  to  this 
country,  equal  to  two  or  three  hundred  million  days'  labor  by  the  cultivators 
of  the  soil.  When  a  farmer  gives  as  much  work  for  50  bushels  of  corn 
raised  on  poor  land  as  100  would  cost  if  grown  on  rich  land,  it  is  plain  that 
he  and  the  public  lose  half  his  labor  if  he  needlessly  impoverishes  his  soil, 
or  neglects  to  improve  it  when  or  where  he  can. 

7.  Until  he  knows  what  are  the  things  in  the  surface  of  the  earth  which 
render  it,  when  present,  exceedingly  fertile,  and,  when  absent,  perfectly 
Sterile,  the  husbandman  can  hardly  begin,  in  the  right  way  to  save  and  accu- 
mulate these  elements  of  fertility. 

8.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  good  Peruvian  guano  (the  dung  of  sea- 
birds)  is  the  best  known  expression  of  the  most  valuable  elements  of  crops, 
from  the  fact  that  practical  farmers  are  able  and  willing  to  pay  frbm  $40  to 
$50  a  ton  for  tkb  manure  to  produce  breodstnffs  and  provisions  in  this  republic, 
where  virgin  soils  may  be  cultivated  to  any  extent,  without  buying  the  land, 
or  paying  taxes  or  rent  of  any  kind.  •> 
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THE  CRITICAL  STUDY  OP 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THB   ELEMENTS  OP  PERTILITT  IN   SOILS. 


Having  taken  a  general  view  of  mould,  sand,  and  clay,  and  incidentally 
explained  the  origin  and  chemical  composition  of  soils,  we  propose,  in  this 
chapter,  to  investigate  the  smence  of  fertility,  in  order  to  discover  what 
portion  of  the  constituents  of  plants  the  "farmer  should  husband  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  what  part '  nature  will  supply  in  water  and  air  to  his 
needy  crops.  To  be  a  skilful  husbandman,  one  should  know  what  to  hus- 
band, and  why  he  husbands  it.  The  true  principles  of  agriculture  are  found 
to  be  simple,  like  all  the  operations  of  nature,  when  fully  comprehended. 
In  forming  a  new  plant  or  anixial,  no  one  has  reason  to  suppose  that  a  par- 
ticle of  new  matter  is  created  for  the  purpose.  Whatever  may  be  its  weight, 
or  form,  or  substance,  every  atom  in  its  system  existed  before  the  life  in 
the  seed  of  the  plant,  or  in  the  egg  or  young  of  the  animal,  had  a  being ; 
and  when  its  life  ceases,  and  its  body  is  dissolved  into  its  original  elements, 
not  an  atom  will  be  annihilated.  Having  satisfied  ourselves  that  in  the 
growth  of  plants  and  animals  nothing  really  new  is  created,  we  may  reason- 
ably assume  that  nature  always  consumes  the  same  kind  of  elementary 
bo^es  to  form  the  flesh  and  blood,  bones,  nerves,  fat,  and  cellular  tissues  of 
animals ;  and  hence,  that  their  food  should  always  contain  substantially  the 
same  elements  of  nutrition.     I  A 

If  we  exapiine  the  skeletons  of  the  human  family,  as  preserved  in  mum- 
mies for  thousands  of  years,  and  the  fossil  bones  and  shells  of  inferior 
animals  met  with  in  rocks  which  appear  to  have  been  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  feet  in  thickness,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  minerals 
nsed  for  making  shells  and  bones  are  the  same  now  that  they  were  in  the 
beginning ;  nor  does  it  require  any  elaborate  research  to  satisfy  one  that  all 
thti  so-called  organic  substances  in  plants  and  animals,  such  as  starch, 
sugar,  gum,  gluten,  albumen,  oil,  fat,  muscular  and  nervous  tissues,  have 
ever  had  the  same  chemical  combinations  which  exist  at  this  day.  It  is 
inconceivable  how  plants  and  animals  can  be  organized  and  live,  if  formed 
of  other  elements  than  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  which 
alone  the  Creator  has  fitted  to  display  all  the  complex  and  wonderful  pheno- 
mena of  vegetable  and  animal  life.  The  things  that  feed  and  nourish 
plants  and  animals,  that  constitute  their  whole  weight  and  substance,  are 
Bnbstantial  and  ponderable  matter.  If  these  things  were  equally  abundant 
in  all  soils,  and  equally  consumed  in  forming  all  crops,  then  all  land  in  the 
Bame  climate  would  be  equally  fertile.  But  soils  are  not  of  equal  fertility, 
nor  are  the  elements  of  plants  consumed  in  equal  quantities,  or  supplied  in 
equal  parts. 

Hence  the  study  of  soils,  in  their  connection  with  cultivated  plants  and 
domestic  animals,  presents  a  wide  field  for  experiment  and  criticsJ  research. 
The  six  most  valuable  elements  of  all  crops,  and  valuable  only  so  far  as 
they  chance  to  be  deficii^nt  in  any  soil,  are  ammonia^  phos]Q^ru9^  sulphury 
potashy  chlorine^  and  lime.  It  may  happen  that  lime  is^bundant,  and 
magnesia  is  lacking,  or  that  potash  is  more  abundant  than  soda,  and 
sulphur  may  be  less^  lacking  than  soluble  silica.  When  the  facts  are 
fairly  considered,  that  a  soil  only  five  inches  deep  contains  some  500  tons 
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of  earthy  matter  to  the  acre,  and  that  200  pounds  of  gnano  will  often  add 
two  tons  to  the  weight  of  dry  matter  in  a  crop  of  com,  and  nearly  as  much 
in  several  other  crops,  it  seems  but  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  500 
tons  of  earth  lack  some  elements  which  corn  plants  greatly  need,  and  that 
guano  supplies  the  lacking  ingredients.  The  analyses  of  the  fertilizer, 
of  corn,  and  of  soils,  lead  to  this  conclusion.  If  this  reasoning  be  sound, 
then  it  is  the  guano  in  soils  and  in  crops  that  the  farmer  ought  to  hus- 
band with  the  greatest  care ;  for  guano  sells  in  market  at  $5  for  200  lbs., 
or  at  the  price  of  good  flour,  and  is  brought  by  the  cargo  10,000  miles,  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  feed  hungry  plants  now  starving  in  the  soils  of 
the  United  States.  Phosphoric  acid,  ammonia,  and  potash  are  doubtless 
the  most  important  elements  in  guano,  and  these  substances  are  least 
abundant  in  nearly  all  cultivated  lands.*  If  we  study  the  natural  pro- 
ducts of  the  earth  in  connection  with  the  elements  of  fertility,  we  shall  find 
that  large,  long-lived,  and  thrifty  forest-trees  grow  only  in  soils  which  are 
rich  in  potash.  When  the  farmer  has  occasion  to  burn  maple,  elm,  oak, 
walnut,  hickory,  beech,  and  other  hard-wood  forest-trees,  he  finds  them 
rich  in  this  alkali ;  and  he  also  finds  that  soils  which  produce  this  kind 
of  timber  are  always  good  for  agricultural  purposes.  Their  productive- 
ness is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  potash  alone,  for  all  the  other  elements  of 
crops  are  equally  present  in  an  available  form;  but  the  existence  of  an 
abundance  of  magnificent  potash-yielding  forest-trees,  will  never  deceive 
the  farmer  as  to  the  natural  capabilities  of  the  soil.  Hence,  when  a  farmer 
can  learn  what  amount  of  potash  100  pounds  of  his  soil  or  subsoil  con- 
tain in  an  available  condition,  ffor  this  alkali  exists  in  combination  with 
flint  or  silicic  acid  in  an  insoluole  form,)  he  may  judge  with  considerable 
safety  of  the  natural  resources  of  his  land.  This  alkali  exists  in  some 
soils  in  a  proportion  as  high  as  two  per  cent. — a  quantity,  however,  rarely 
found — and  in  others,  ten  thousand  parts  of  earth  yield  not  one  of  potash. 
Such  soils  are  always  nearly  barren.  How  far  soda  can  perform  the  func- 
tions of  potash  in  the  growth  of  cultivated  plants,  there  are  no  data  in  the 
practice  of  agriculture  sufficient  to  settle  the  question.  There  is  reason  to 
believe,  from  a  few  experiments,  that  it  may  serve  as  a  substitute,  in  many 
cases ;  but  to  what  extent,  and  in  the  organization  of  what  crops,  fWre  ex- 
periments must  decide. 

To  obtain  a  clearer  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  element  in  farm 
economy,  let  us  briefly  examine  the  amount  of  it  in  good  soils,  and  the 
quantity  taken  therefrom  in  ordinary  d)^ps.  The  report  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Canada  for  1849  and  1850,  niade  by  W.  E.  Logan,  Esq.,  provin- 
cial geologist,  (the  analytical  part  of  which  was  performed  By  T.  S.  Hunt, 
Esq.,)  contains  the  following  among  other  analyses  of  soils.  First  sample 
is  taken  from  a  rich  clay  soil,  having  an  unusual  quantity  of  vegetable 
mould ;  the  original  forest  was  maple,  elm,  and  birch : —  . 


*  The  London  Gardener'a  Chronicle,  of  April  19,  1851,  ftfter  stating  that  18,000  tons  of 
guano  were  imported  in  1850  more  than  the  year  prerioiu,  adds: — "Mr.  Way  has  demon- 
strated, in  the  Journal  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  that  the  money  Talue  of  a  ton  of  good 
Perarian  goano  was,  in  1849,  £12,  2a.  bd. ;  the  ammonia  being  worth  £9,  14«.,  the  phosphate 
of  lime  £1,  18«.  9</.,  and  the  potash  14«.  84^." 

When  wheat  is  worth  5<.  a  basbel,  a  pound  of  ammonia  is  worth  6<f.  for  making  a  bushel 
of  wheat  A  pound  of  bone-earth  is  worth  about  a  cent  and  a  half,  and  one  of  potash  over 
•ix  cents. 
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S*na. J 49.2 

Clay 28.4 

Vegetable  matter 20.8 

Water 6.6 


100.0 


One  hundred  parts  of  this  soil  gave  to  hydrochloric  acid — 

Alumina 4.820 

Oxide  of  iron 8.240 

;       Lime  (part  carbonate). 1.033 

Magnesia  (part  carbonate) 749 

Potash 435 

Soda 795 

Chlorine 080 

Sulphuric  acid 144 

Phosphoric  acid 557 

Soluble  silica 075 

The  quantity  of  ammonia  is  not  stated ;  but,  as  the  organic  matter  is 
large,  there  is  doubtless  a  fkir  supply  of  this  element  of  fertility.  The 
above  is  an  excellent  soil.  Wheat  growing  upon  it  would  be  subject  to  fall 
and  to  rust,  frdm  the  lack  of  soluble  silica  or  flint,  and  from  the  excess  of  ^ 
mould.  In  a  good  climate,  it  would  be  remarkable  corn  land.  Owing  to 
the ,  excess  of  organic  matter,  an  acre  of  this  soil,  a  foot  in  depth,  would 
weigh  not  much  over  1000  tons.  In  that  quantity,  there  would  be  over  ten 
tons  of  lime ;  seven  of  magnesia ;  four  of  potash ;  nearly  eight  of  soda ; 
nxteen  hundred  pounds  of  chlorine ;  about  one  and  a  half  ton  of  sulphurio 
acid,  (oil  of  vitriol ;)  five  and  a  half  tons  of  phosphoric  acid ;  and  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  of  soluble  si$ca.  One  hundrwi  parts  of  this  soil  gave  to 
distilled  water  .786  of  soluble  matter,  principally  organic.  By  burning,  it 
left  .104  of  alkaline  ash.  100,000  parts  of  this  ash  gave  8  of  chlorine,  a 
small  portion  of  nitrates,  and  a  trace  of  sulphates. 

The  soluble  bases  were  potash  and  soda,  lime  and  magnesia.  The  next 
sample  of  soil  analyzed  was  at  the  other  extreme,  in  point  of  vegetable 
matter,  containing  "but  a  trace."     Rough  analysis  gave^ 

Sand 56.0 

Pebbles 8.0 

Clay 27.8 

Water 8.2 
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100.0 


One  hundred  parts  of  this  soil  gave  to  hydrochloric  acid  the  following 

substances.  i 

I     » 
Alumina « 1.440 

Oxide  of  iron ! 3.780 

Lime 650 

Magnesia 1.036 

Po^h. 276 

Soda „ 840 


Chlorine 134 

8alphi|ric  acid •  .034 

Phoaphoric  acid 215 

Soluble  silica 150 

The  above  analysis  shows  a  soil  in  which  vegetable  mould  became  ex- 
hausted sooner  than  the  mineral  constituents  of  crops.  It  contains  less 
oil  of  vitriol  (sulphuric  acidj  than  of  any  other  ingredient.  Gypsum  and 
clover,  turned  in  with  the  plough,  will  bring  \Sp  the  land  with  good  profit. 
Gypsum  is  a  compound  of  lime  and  oil  of  vitriol.  2000  parts  of  the  above 
soil  gave  1  of  soluble  matter,  three-fifths  of  which  were  incombustible,  con- 
sisting mostly  of  the  chloride  and  sulphate  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  the 
alkalies.  No  trace  of  nitrates  was  detected.  Organic  substances  favor  the 
formation  of  nitrates.  The  snaall  percentage  of  alumina  in  this  soil  is  a 
defect. 

Soils  too  poor  to  grow  clover  to  any  advantage  in  Canada,  have  been 
brought  up  by  the  aid  of  peas  and  gypsum.  A  similar  result  has  been 
attained  in  the  United  States — a  fact  that  should  be  nrnversiJly  known. 

Soils  in  which  alumina  predominates  are  osnallj  richer  in  the  incombusti-r 
ble  constituents  of  plants  after  the  mould  is  consumed  by  excessive  tillage, 
than  such  as  contain  but  little  of  that  mineral.  The  following  facts  stated  by 
Mr.  Hunt,  at  pages  81  and  82,  elucidate  this  point : — On  the  farm  of  Major 
Campbell,  ^e  original  layer  of  vegetable  mould  has,  by  long  tillage,  entirely 
disappeared.  The  general  character  of  this  clay  seems  to  be  nearly  the 
tame  for  the  depth  of  five  or  six  feet,  except  that  it  is  a  little  lighter 
on  going  down — a  difference,  perhaps,  due  to  the  fact  that  organic  matters 
have  not  infiltrated  thus  far.  When  brought  to  the  surface,  it  breaks  into 
l^ard,  angular  fragments ;  but,  by  the  influence  of  the  weather,  it  crumbles 
down  into  a  comparatively  mellow  soil ;  still,  however,  becoming  hard  and 
dry  in  the  heat  of  summer.  In  laying  out  a  railroad,  a  bank  of  the  clay  was 
fcut  down  and  uncovered  to  a  depth  of  six  feet.  The  surface  thus  exposed 
(denuded)  was  entirely  free  from  any  organic  matter ;  but  wss  found,  after 
a  dressing  of  plaster,  to  yield  an  exctlUfU  crop  cf  peas  and  clover  upon  the 
clays,  generally.  100  parts  of  this  clay  yiefded  to  hydrochloric  acid  th« 
following  substances : — 

Alumina 12.420 

Oxide  of  iron 7.320 

Lime i ^  ■ 

Magnesia 1.490 

Potash 591 

Soda  231 

Phosphoric  acid • 390 

Sulphuric  acid 022 

Soluble  silica 105 

One  may  take  the  best  authorities,  and  examine  the  analyses  of  soils  in 
this  country,  Bngland,  ScotUnd,  France,  and  Germany,  and  he  will 
hardly  find  one  sample  in  a  hundred  that  yields,  so  much  aluBixia  as  the 
above.  When  associated  with  a  good  deal  of  the  oadde  of  iron  and 
silicious  sand,  it  lays  the  foundation  for  an  enduring  and  exoelknt  soil. 
When  combined  with  exceedingly  fine  sand  and  little  iron,  the  earth 
becomes  altogether  too  compact  and  impervious  to  air  and  water.     Ex- 
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hansted  or  naturally  sterile  lands  nsually  lack  phosphoric  acid  or  other 
essential  elements.  The  following  is  a  case  in  point,  (analysis  by  Pro- 
fessor Way,  consulting  chetiist  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  Eng- 
land:) — 

Water 20.56 

Vegetable  matter 6.17 

Clay  and  sand  ., 59.00 

Phosphoric  acid... 

Carbonate  of  lime....« 5.49 

Magnesia 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina 7.90 

Potash 0.31 

Soda 0.12 


I 


100.00 


The  above  was  a  '<  worn-out  soil"  on  Mr.  Pusey's  estate,  and  yet  it  haa 
an  abundance  of  vegetable  matter,  lime,  and  the  usual  amount  of  potash 
and  soda.  In  clay  and  sand,  iron  and  alumina,  the  proportions  are  such 
as  we  find  in  many  good  soili ;  but  as  not  a  plant  can  grow  without  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  few  withoul  magnesia,  the  absence  of  these  ingredients 
induces  sterility.  Instances  of  this  kind  might  be  multiplied  to  almost 
any* extent;  but  their  repetition  is  deemed  unnecessary.  To  suppose  that 
one  can  produce  a  root,  tuber,  seed,  or  stem  from  other  ingredients  than 
such  as  Providence  fitted  far  the  purpose,  is  to  assume  that  there  is  no 
difference  between  lead  and  gold ;  or  that  an  atom  of  water  and  one  of 
iron  are  the  same  thing.  Finding,  as  we  do,  many  different  elementary 
bodies  in  all  fertile  soils  and  in  all  cultivated  plants,  and  that  they  are  the 
same  in  both,  it  is  alike  unphilosophical  in  science  and  unsafe  in  practice,  to 
assume  that  any  one  mineral  can  perform  the  functions  of  other  minerals 
in  the  economy  of  plants  and  animals.  We  may  be  profoundly  ignorant 
of  the  oflSce  performed  by  an  atom  of  lime,  iron,  sulphur,  carbon,  phos- 
phorus, chlorine,  nitrogen,  potash,  or  magnesia,  in  any  of  the  phenomena 
of  vegetation  or  animal  life ;  yet  direct  experiments  and  universal  experi- 
ence have  proved  the  necessity  of  having  all  these  substances  in  the  soil, 
as  well  as  silica  in  a  soluble  form,  before  it  can  be  productive  of  cereal  and 
other  valuable  plants.  As  a  general  truth,  it  may  be  stated  that  land 
which  will  bear  good  crops  of  wheat,  will  also  yield  all  other  crops  adapted 
to  the  climate.  Hence,  to  stttdy  the  composition  of  wheat  plants  when  ripe, 
will  lead  us  at  once  to  all  the  essential  elements  of  fertility.  In  100  parts 
of  wheat,  nearly  98  are  combustible ;  in  straw,  from  90  to  96  per  cent,  is 
also  combustible.  The  combustible  or  organic  part  of  wheat  has  the  follow- 
ing composition,  (Boussingalt :) — 

Onda.  Straw. 

Owbon 46.10 48.48 

Hydrogen 5.80 5.41 

Oxygen 43.40 38.79 

Aiote  (nitrogen) 2.29 35 

Ash 2.41 6.97 


100.000        100.000 


D6&Nb.32, 
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The  greatest  difference  in  the  oombnstible  part  of  wheat  and  straw  is  in 
Mtote,  or  nitrogen,  which  is  regarded  as  the  flesh-forming  element  in  the 
plant.  One  most  multiply  tile  nitrogen  in  wheat-straw  by  7  to  give  as  much 
as  there  is  in  wheat.  Hence,  if  a  wheat-grower  had  to  reiy  on  decaying 
straw  for  nitrogen  to  form  his  grain,  it  would  require  700  pounds  of  straw 
to  make  100  of  wheat.  K  he  depended  on  clover  or  peas,  the  case  is  widely 
different,  as  their  organic  analysis  indicates : — 


Carbon ,  45.80. 

Hydrogen 5.00. 

Oxygen 35.57. 

Azote  (nitrogen) 2.31. 

Ash 11.32. 


100.00 


..  47.40 

..  5.00 

..  87.80 

..  2.10 

..  7.70 


100.00 


It  will  be  seen  that  pea-straw,  or  haulm,  contains  as  much  nitrogen  as 
wheat ;  and,  when  timely  cut  and  properly  cured,  it  makes  the  best  of 
hay  and  the  best  of  manure.  Clover  contains  a  fraction  less  nitrogen, 
but  is  nearly  equal  as  forage  and  for  manure.  By  regarding  carbon  as 
charcoal,  and  oxygen  and  hydrogen  as  one  form  of  water,  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  inorganic,  mineral,  or  incombustible  part  of  wheat 
and  other  crops,  in  their  relation  to  the  soil.  The  ash  left  on  carefully 
burning  the  seeds  and  stems  of  cultivated  plants  is  not  perfectly  uniform 
in  its  chemical  composition  in  all  varieties  of  wheat  or  straw  grown  on 
different  soils,  in  different  seasons  and  climates.  The  variations,  how- 
ever, are  no  greater  than  one  might  reasonably  expect  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  change  of  circumstances.  The  ash,  or  incombustible  part  of 
the  plants,  resembles  the  bones  in  animals.  A  poor  animal,  like  a  very 
lean  pig  or  horse,  has  a  larger  per  cent,  of  earthy  matter  in  his  sys- 
tem than  a  fat  one — ^that  is  to  say,  his  bones  will  bear  a  greater  propor- 
tion to  the  weight  of  the  whole  carcass.  Plants  of  the  same  species  yield 
unlike  quantities  of  starch,  sugar,  oil,  gum,  albumen,  gluten,  and  other 
(so-called)  protien  compounds.  The  incombustible  earthy  matter  in  them 
aiffers  in  an  equal  degree.  The  following  table  contains  the  results  of  an 
analysis,  made  by  Professor  Way,  of  Hopeton  wheat,  (ash,)  which  is  near 
an  average  of  some  60  performed  by  that  chemist  at  the  Royal  Agricultural 
College,  Cirencester,  and  published  in  the  journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  vol.  8,  p.  624 : 

Silica 2.28 

Phosphoric  acid 45.73 

Sulphuric  acid 0.32 

Carbonic  acid,  none. 

Lime 2.06 

Magnesia 10.94 

Peroxide  of  iron 2.04 

Potash 32.24 

Soda ,..     4.06 

Chloride  of  sodium 0.27 


99.94 
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Th«  rwdtr  wiU  see  in  tiie  foregoiiie  ail  the  elements  of  fertility  «.»» 
m  the  preoedinff^  paffee,  «s  ghofvn  in  the  uDaljsas  of  prodnetive  eoiU.  By 
taking  the  reeiilts  of  the  60  aHalyseB  of  the  ash  of  wheat  together,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  amount  of  time  m  the  aeed  of  thit  plant  u  ahmt  tfne* 
third  m  large  a»  the  amount  ^f  magnena^  and  one-tenth  that  of  potath. 
The  phoephorio  acid  is  larger  lat  all  times  than  any  other  substance,  and 
is  chemically  combined  with  line,  potash,  magnesia^  and  with  soda  when 
present,  as  it  generally  is,  but  in  less  quantity  ^an  in  the  foregoing  table. 
The  silica  is  confined  to  the  cuticle,  or  bran,  and  varies  from  1  to  8  per 
cent.  The  amount  pf  sulphuric  acid  is  small,  as  is  that  of  chloride  of 
sodium,  or  common  salt.  The  iron,  set  down  at  over  2  per  cent.,  is  un- 
usually lar^. 

The  following  is  the  mean  of  several  analyses  of  the  ash  of  wheat,  per- 
formed by  Boussingault : — 


Phosphoric  acid 47.00 

Sa^hmic  acid 1.00 

Silica 1*30 

Jotash ....  29.50 

I'lme 2.90 

Magnesia. , 15.90 

Chlorine,  traces. 

Soda,  traces. 

Oxide  of  iron,  none. 

Charcoal,  and  loss f 2.40 


100.00 


Although  no  iron  juppears  in  the  above,  yet,  when  searched  for  critically, 
Boossiuganlt  did  not  fail  to  find  it ;  but  as  nearly  all  soils  abound  in  this  ele- 
ment of  crops,  no  one  is  under  the  necessity  of  applying  copperas,  or  other 
alt  of  uron,  to  his  Und  as  a  fertilizer.  The  reader  will  see  that  the  per  cent, 
of  potash  is  ten  times  larger  than  that  of  lime,  and  that  magnesia  is  more 
than  five  times  as  abundant,  the  best  natural  wheat  soils  in  the  Genesee 
▼alley  yield  a  good  deal  of  magnesia  and  potash  on  analysis.  The  ash  of 
wheftt4traw  has  ^e  following  coppoeition : 


Silioa 

Phosphoric  acid 8.58 

Sulphuric  acid 2.33 

Carooniotaeid,  none. 

Lime 4.94 

Magnesia ;....  1.4g, 

pOToxide  of  iron 0.06, 

Pbtash. 12.48 

Soda 0.25 

CiilMide  of  sodioB)  no: 


69.94 107  lbs.  5^  01, 


13 

3 

7 
2 
0 

19 
0 


H 

8 

2A 


)na. 


99.9^7 


168       5A 


This 


crop  was  at  the  rate  of  30  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  grain  con- 
tained 82^  pounds  ash,  which,  added  to  that  in  the  straw,  gave  186^^ 
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pinas  uibm  mon^imMa  mauneA  tdkm  IrMti  m  aer»  in  a  smrie  onw. 
*  *.,r>^  •^  P"!^?*^  atHAtio.  thai  over  10©  pounds  of  8olS»le  iiS, 
2/^**'^^'?**  to  flsrtfc  •*  acre  of  whe^t^raw.  Too  little  atteni 
Igi^  bm  pskl  te  this  sdNtaM  by  the  wheat-growew  of  the  United 

A  ju4i<ricnig  rfltotion  ef  erope  favws  the  aommulation  of  ariuUe  silioa  in 
ttie  sod,  and  how  tfaa  result  is  attsinafcle  every  fanner  should  understand. 
lie  system  oMsuts  m  making  a  wise  use  of  all  the  sUica  contained  in  all 
«tt*w,  eorwt^  and  hay  grown  on  the  farm,  and  in  increasing  Ae  solu- 
Itlrty  of  the  ineM  particles  of  siicious  sand  m  the  soil.  The  former  is 
waiply  a  matter  ef  good  husbandry,  L  e,  careftilly  saving  all  straw,  stalks, 
*ndgrase  or  hay,  «  the  manure  derived  fram  the  same.     There  are  farmer^ 

t!^X??  *  _I*^®  "■***  ^'^  ^^^  "  »»tw»lly  poor,  yield  an  average  of  36 
^ai*«l8  of  whMt  per  acre,  take  one  year  with  another.  In  this  operation, 
«ti»w,  hay,  and  turnips  supply  most  of  the  raw  material  for  makimr  so  hu-ffe 
«ii  average  yield  of  wheat.  The  solubility  of  flint-eand,  or  sil^a,  is  L 
creased  by  the  aid  of  potash  and  sodai  When  these  alkalies  combine  with 
mftcain  small  (juantitieB,  insoluble  sificates  at^  produeed,  l&e  common  glass  • 
bmt,  rf  glass  be  grornd  fine  and  bofled  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  rotash 
or  soda,  it  wiB  be  4molv«d  k  the  water,  the  sitica  having  combined  with  a 
large  Mount  of  ^e  aikati.  Weod^ashes  and  alt,  abounSng  in  potash  and 
**^  T^  J  V  ^^"^  ^y  experienee,  valuable  fertilisers  for  wheat ;  and 
«twi  saH  and  hme,  or  salt  alone,  will  greatly  benefit  the  crop,  as  many  wheat- 
growers  m  western  New  York  have  demonstrated.  One  reason  why  peas, 
h^ns^and  dover  rotate  so  successfully  with  wheat,  is,  that  these  6rope 
extract  oomparatrvely  httle  sifica  from  the  soU,  and,  of  couree,  leave  the 
mere  for  oeroilB. 


Cmpo9itum  ^  Pea*  and  Beaiat  on  Clay  SoxL—Analyeee  hy  Profeeeor  Way. 


DUlPft.........  ...... ,,M...*.  ......M. 

Pkontkorie  add.^ 

Solpnrie  Mid 

Um» 

Protoxide  of  iron... 

^•<1»*  ••«.«.■««  «••••«  ••••••  ■••■•.••••••' 

Ckl«rid*«f  Mdtea,  (aaU). 


I 

I 


0.42 
14.48 
2.M 
2.2B 
t.48 

20.76 
2.61 
SL16 


f8.16 


J 

J 


0.22 
16.28 
1.62 
2.76 
8.66 

27.40 
0.28 


61.18 


4.62 
Z98 
6.88 

86.80 

18.62 
1.74 

80.18 
a67 

28.00 


I 


168.84 


i 


2.06 
0.66 
1.68 

22.26 
2.86 
0.69 

08.90 
8.18 

18.88 


84.  o« 


I 


I 


6.04 
17.86 

8.81 
80.06 
17.10 

1.74 
60.93 

8.08 
25.16 


207.70       186.00 


I 

18 


8.17 
16.78 

8.80 
26.00 

6.51 

0.69 
64.86 

8.41 
18.88 


.J  SSo  ^  V^"^  "^^^  *«°^  *^**  *  *^»»  <>^  Pe«  (2240  pound.) 
^  2989  pounds  of  pea^aw  contain  only  5.04  pounds  of  siK^  and 
beans  still  less  Hence,  an  acre  of  arable  land  might  yield  a  c^p  of 
6229  pounds  of  peas  one  year,  and  one  of  4510  pounds  of  beans   the 
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iNnt,  and  not  part  irith  81  po^mcb  of  a9ioa  in  Uttt  two  oroM.  Veiraktam 
oooBiones  a  laree  amount  <A  hike  aod  conaidMrable  peiatk.  Land  ihoold  be 
w^  stocked  w&  lime  for  the84  crops.  8698  poands  of  perfectlj  drr  ek>rtt 
gt,ve  BonagiBgault  284  pounds  of  aahea,  equal  to  7.7  per  cent.  In  tj^ape 
ashes,  or,  more  properly,  in  this  ash,  there  were  18  pounds  phosphorie  Mid) 
7  pounds  sulphuric  add,  7  pounds  chlorine,  70  poitnas  lime,  18  poands  mag- 
nesia, 77  pounds  potash  and  soda,  15  pomids  silica,  and  1  pound  oxide  of 
iron.  To  the  foregoing  must  be  added  71  pounds  carbonic  add,  to  make 
the  aggregate  284  pomids.  In  the  way  that  ^oossingaidt  boms  doy^,  the 
ash  contains  25  per  cent,  of  carbonic  add.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  plant, 
like  peas  and  beans,  draws  slightly  on  the  soil  for  soluble  silica,  but  largely 
for  the  alkalies  and  lime.  Scientific  farmers  realize  great  benefit  in  grow- 
ing cloyer  and  beans  in  connection  with  wool-growing  and  wheat  cutare, 
because  the  first-named  plants  send  down  their  roots  in  a  permeable  soil  to 
a  great  depth,  and  bring  up  phosphates,  sulphates,  and  chloride  of  lime, 
potash,  and  magnesia,  which  ap*e  ultimately  consumed  in  forming  generous 
crops  of  wheat. 

The  writer  has  frequently  traced  the  roots  of  cloyer  and  beans  to  the 
depth  of  84  inches  into  the  earth  in  sandy  and  loamy  soils.  Sub9<nlm§f 
and  root  culture  are  profitable  operations,  when  conducted  on  scientific 
principles.  Care  should  be  had  that  there  is  not  an  excess  of  moisture 
jn  the  subsoil.  Draining  is  the  only  remedy  for  this  eyil.  The  oapadty  of 
soils  to  take  up  and  retain  Water  without  injury  to  crops  by  its  excess, 
and  the  temperature  of  soils  at  different  depths  and  under  difierent  circum- 
stances, will  be  noticed  before  ihe  close  of  this  essay.  The  reader's  atten- 
tion is  now  invited  to  the  mineprals  taken  from  the  earth  in  the  growth  of 
potatoes,  turnips,  and  carrots,  which,  under  a  good  system  of  husbandry,  are 
yaluable  crops. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  weight  of  potatoes,  when  dug,  are  water ;  of 
the  other  fourth,  twenty-four  plirts  in  twenty-five  are  combustible — ^the  other 
part  being  ash.  Estimating  his  crop  at  its  dry  weight,  an  acre  gave  M. 
BousaingjSdt  2828  pounds  of  tubers,  which  yielded  113  pounds  of  ash — 
consisting  of  13  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  8  pounds  sulphuric,  3  pounds 
chlorine,  2  lime,  6  magnesia,  S8  potash  and  soda,  6  silica,  8  carbonic  add, 
and  1  pound  oxide  of  iron.  It  will  be  seen  that  more  than  half  of  the  ash 
of  potatoes  is  pure  potash,  for  it  contains  but  a  trace  of  soda.  Dry  potato 
tops  yield  6  per  cent,  of  ash.  An  acre  (in  which  the  growth  of  vines  or 
tops  must  have  been  unusually  large)  gave  to  M.  Boussingault  5042  pounds 
dry  weight,  and  308  pounds  ash— consisting  of  83  pounds  phosphoric  add, 
7  sulphuric  add,  4  chlorine,  7  lime,  5  magnesia,  135  potash  and  soda,  39 
siKca,  16  oxide  of  iron,  and  57  carbonic  acid.  Taking  the  figures  as  they 
stand,  there  are  few  so  exhausting  crops  as  that  of  Irish  potatoes,  [tub^rotwn 
aolanum,)  when  entirely  remofea  from  the  soil.  In  the  tops  and  tubers 
416  pounds  of  incombustible  matter  are  removed  from  an  acre.  ^  Twenty 
bushels  of  wheat  require  12  peunds  of  phosphoric  acid  for  the  grain,  and  6 
pounds  for  the  straw ;  while  an  acre  of  good  potatoes  demands  13  pounds 
of  this  acid  for  the  tubers,  and  33  for  the  haulm  or  tops.  This  is  equal  to 
two  large  crops  of  wheat.  Jn  an  acre  of  potatoes,  193  pounds  of  potash 
are  eonaumed :  one-sixth  of  that  amount  answers  for  an  acre  of  wheat.  Few 
farmers  supply  their  grp wing  potatoes  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  potaah 
and  phosphoric  acid. 
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Heboe  tUa  plant  and  ke  tobers  haye  beooMe  eonstitotionally  deteriorated 
WL  meet  frrma,  and  extremely  prone  to  premature  decay. 

Profeeaor  Way  girea  tke  foUowing  figures  to  indicate  the  minerals  required 
bj  nature  te  form  twenty  tons  of  bulbs  and  four  tons  of  tops  of  the  follow- 
nig  root  crops : 


mii*.  llMg«l-wwML  OhTNli. 

lta.Ua.Iki. 


Phosphoric  acid 45 21, 

Sulphuric  add. 50 22. 

Lime , 90 21. 

Magnesia. 14 22. 

PotMh , 140 130. 

Soda 33 70 

Chloride  of  sodium. 57 160. 
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.  89 
.  57 
.197 
.  29 
.184 
.103 
.  85 
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The  above  figures  appear  large ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a 
crop  of  24  tons  of  2240  pounds  to  the  ton  is  also  large  for  an  acre— •t 
least,  it  would  be  so  regarded  in  this  country.  Roots  require  rich  land 
to  do  well;  and,  in  turn,  they  yield  a  large  amount  of  fertilizing  elements. 
It  will  be  seen  that  24  tons  of  carrots  consume  197  pounds  of  lime,  and 
287  of  potash  and  soda,  besides  85  of  common  salt,  (chloride  of  sodium.) 
The  large  demands  for  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids  is  also  worthy  (tf 
note. 

The  most  successful  improvers  of  soils  and  ^ain-growers  in  the  world 
produce  a  vast  quantity  of  roots,  and  mainly  with  a  view  to  augment  the 
stock  of  manure  on  the  farm.  The  organic  matter  which  24  tons  of  roots 
furnish  is  immense ;  but  many  believe  that  the  prioe  of  labor  is  too  high, 
grain  too  low  in  the  United  States,  and  virgin  lands  too  cheap,  for  the 
profiUble  adoption  of  the  English  system  of  husbandry.  Before  one  can 
wisely  adopt  any  system  of  farming,  he  must  learn  the  natural  capabili- 
ties of  his  soil,  the  elements  of  crops  which  he  can  command  at  the  lowest 
price,  and  the  cost  of  producing  each  artide  that  the  market  calls  for, 
as  well  as  the  probable  compensation  he  is  to  receive  for  the  same.  Among 
the  elements  of  production,  temperature  and  humidity  deserve  the  most 
<»reful  consideration.  The  temperature  of  soils  at  different  depths  bdow 
the  surface  has  been  very  little  studied  in  the  United  States.  Professor 
Emmons  has  made  observations  at  Albany  for  twenty  months,  which  are 
published  in  the  second  volume  of  his  valuable  work  on  the  agriculture  of 
New  York,  from  which  we  condense  the  following:* — From  May  14^ 
to  22d,  inclusive,  1847,  mean  temperature  at  the  surface  of  the  soil  on 
grass  land,  at  5  o'clock,  a.m.,  was  48°.  At  four  inches  below  the  sur- 
face, it  was  53^° ;  at  nine  inches  below,  55°.  At  noon,  the  temperature 
at  ^e  surface  was  85'' ;  four  inches  below,  82J° ;  nine  inches  below,  57°. 
At  7  p.  M.,  at  the  surface,  the  heat  was  77|° ;  four  inches  below,  69f  °  ;  nine 
mches,  59|°.  Four  feet  above  the  surface,  the  temperature,  at  the  times 
above  named  was  49  J°  at  5  a.  M. ;  68|°  at  noon ;  65^  at  7  p.  m.     The  above 
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Agaves  revtel  ike  interesting  met  that  the  mean  tempenitan  fnm  QO^hS^ber 
at  the  surface  than  f<Mir  feet  thore  it,  at  noon ;  whik  the  soily  fttff  iiuii 
below  the  surface,  at  that  tim^  of  daj,  was  17|^  mimet  than  the  <ir  Idht 
feet  above  the  gronnd.  At  nine  inches  in  depth,  th«  iiMAn  ia  10°  halowitlait 
of  the  air  four  feet  above  the  surface.  At  7  o'clock,  P.  M .,  tbe  tempavatva 
is  2°  higher  than  at  noon. 

From  23d  to  Slst  of  May,  inclusive,  the  record  is  as  follows : — ^Mesn  heat 
at  the  surface,  62|**,  four  inchee  below,  55^°,  nine  inches  below,  56 J°,  at  6 
o'clock^  A.  M.  These  figm*es  allow  a  regular  cooling  of  the  soil  diinng  the 
night-time,  from  the  surface  to  the  depth  of  nine  inches;  At  noon,  at  the 
feurface,  the  temperature  was  6S^° ;  four  inches  below,  61f  ® ;  at  nnae  inehes 
below,  58|°.*  At  7  p.  M.,  at  the  surface,  the  mean  whs  62|f;  four  inches 
below,  61^°;  nine  inches  beloW,  69^°.  During  the  same  period,  the  mean 
heat  four  feet  above  the  surface,  at  5  a.  m.,  was  54° ;  at  M.,  65|** ;  and  at  7 
P.  M.,  68^*^.  These  figures  in(£cate  cooler  weather  than  one  would  expect 
between  the  28d  and  Slst  of  May,  even  at  Albany. 

From  the  1st  to  the  7th  of  June,  inclusive,  the  mean  at  the  surface  on 
grass  land  was,  at  5  A.  M.,  54f°  ;  at  four  mchee  below  the  surface,  57f ;  at 
nine  inches,  58.  At  noon,  at  tlie  surface,  the  temperature  was  74f ;  at  fbnf 
inches  below,  64| ;  nine  inches  below,  59^.  At  7  P.  H.,  at  the  stniilfoe,  fS^ ; 
ft>ur  inches  below,  64f ;  nine  inches  below,  60|.  At  the  period  abbTe  re- 
ferred to,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air,  four  feet  above  the  sur&ee,  was, 
at  5  A.  M.,  58| ;  m.,  66|  ;  8  p.  m.,  69f ;  7  P.  m.,  64|.  From  8th  to  14tb 
Jxme,  the  mean  temperature,  at  5  a.  m.,  at  the  smrface  of  grass  land  was  61; 
four  inches  below,  60  ;  nine  inches  below,  601.  At  noon,  the  average  was 
69  at  the  surface,  66  four  inches  below,  and  64^  nine  inches  b«^oW.  At  7 
P.  M.  the  thermometer  gave  a  tnean  of  67  at  the  svaft^ce.  In  the  air,  four 
feet  above  the  surface,  at  5  a.  ir.,  the  heat  was  65| ;  at  M.,  77f ;  at  8  p.  if., 
78| ;  at  7  p.  M.,  73f 

The  soil  attained  itff  maximum  temperature  in  the  iSnrd  week  of  July,  at 
the  ddpth  of  niiie  inches,  being  75|  degrees.  81  degrees  was  the  maximum 
ttiean  at  the  depth  of  four  incl^  on  grass  land ;  and  85  at  the  same  depA 
on  naked  so3. 

In  the  fourth  week  of  July,  the  mean,  at  nine  inches  below  the  surface, 
was  near  72  degrees.  In  this  ireek  the  mean,  at  5  a.  m.,  four  feet  abore  die 
surface,  was  65| ;  at  M.,  734 ;  at  3  p.  M.,  70f ;  at  7  P.  if.,  69V. 

During  the  wnt  week  in  August,  the  mean  temperature  of  nie  soil  at  nine 
inches  below  the  surface,  was  71 J  degrees.  The  mean,  four  feet  above  the 
sm-face,  was  72. 

Duriiptg  the  second  week  the  mean,  at  nine  inches  below  the  surface,  was 
T3  degrees,  being  1^  higher  than  the  preceding  one.  The  mtean  in  the  ahr, 
four  feet  above  the  surface,  wai  75J. 

The  third  week  gave  a  mean:  of  71|  degrees,  at  the  depth  of  nine  iM^ 


in  the  soil ;  while  the  mean,  fotir  feet  above  it,  was  69 

Jn^e  fourth  week,  the  soil  had  a  mean  of  70|  degrees  at  the  depdi  of 
nine  inches. 

The  tem^ratnre  fell  to  a  mean  of  64|  degrees,  at  the  same  dsptii,  dittii^ 
llie  first  week  in  September. 


*  Thi»  fodtiiig  is  wroag  ia  tht  Ublt  in  tb«  qaarto  v<^«me  from  wUoh  ir*  oopy. 
18  there  sUted  at  68i<>.    It  ahoold  bei,58|<' 
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The  mean  of  the  second  week  was  64  degrees;  of  the  third,  62|7 
feoTth,  59|. 

In  the  ihrst  week  in  October,  the  soil,  at  nins  inches,  had  a  mean  heat  of 
$8  degrees ;  in  the  second  week,  of  55 ;  in  the  third,  of  62* ;  in  the  fourth, 
of  ^^     (JVtffe.— This  table  Is  defective.) 

At  2  feet  below  the  surface,  the  temperature  of  the  earth  in  Albany  fell 
from  40  di^ees,  on  the  1st  of  January,  18^,  to  84  on  the  Slst  of  that 
month  ;  and  at  four  feet  below  the  surface,  the  change,  in  the  same  length 
of  time,  WM  from  4S  to  87. 

In  the  month  of  February,  at  the  depth  of  2  feet,  the  reduction  in  tem- 
perature was  from  34  degrees  to  82 ;  and  at  four  feet,  from  87  to  85^. 

In  the  month  of  March,  the  earth,  at  four  feet,  was  cooled  1  degree,  or  to 
844  ;  at  2  feet,  the  variation  was  very  slight. 

During  the  first  fifteen  days  in  April,  the  temperature,  at  the  depth  of  two 
feet,  increased  11  degrees,  or  from  33  to  44 ;  in  the  last  fifteen  days  xu 
April,  the  increase  was  from  44  to  47^. 

During  the  thirty  days  in  April,  the  earA,  at  four  feet  in  depth,  had  its 
heat  increased  from  34  f  degrees  to  46. 

During  the  thirty-one  days  in  May,  the  earth,  at  the  depth  last  named, 
had  attained  a  temperature  of  54^  degrees ;  at  two  feet,  it  was  58^ ;  at  nine 
inches,  it  was  60^ ;  and  at  four  inches,  8  p.  m.,  it  was  62. 

From  the  foregoing  obeervations,  it  is  obvioi^  that  the  four  months  of 
June,  July,  August,  and  September  furnish  the  warmest  soil,  to  the  depth 
of  two  feet,  for  the  production  of  com  in  the  Northern  States.  There  are 
many  circumstances  that  modify  the  temperature  of  soils,  such  as  being 
open,  and  permitting  eithei-  warm  or  cold  water  to  descend  fi-eely  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  into  the  esjrth.  Standing  water  being  a  bad  conductor 
of  heat,  a  wet,  compact  day  soil  may  have  boihag  hot  water  poured  upon 
it  in  large  quantitiea,  without  heating  either  the  water  or  ground  below  the 
surface  to  any  depth.  Solar  heat  encounters  equal  difficulty  in  penetrating 
a  wet,  compact  clay,  from  the  surface  of  which  water  evaporates  and  car- 
xiea  off  much  heat  in  a  latent  form.  Difierent  soik  absorb  unequai  quan- 
tities of  water,  and  retun  it  with  unequal  force.  Dr.  Sprengel,  in  his 
▼aluable  work  on  soils,  truly  rsmarks  that  **  the  power  of  the  earth  to  take 
np  and  hold  back  more  or  less  water,  mechanicaUy,  in  its  pores,  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  vegetation,  not  ordj  because  the  water  in  and  of 
Itself  contains  the  life  of  plants,  but  especially,  also,  because  it  carries  to 
them  means  of  nutriment  from  the  soil."  In  the  want  or  exceu  of  moisture 
we  frequently  must  seek  the  cause  of  the  unfniitfijlDesp  of  the  earth.  The 
capacity  of  the  soil  to  hold  moisture,*  but  especially  the  decompositions 
and  combmatioafl  which  take  place,  are  of  importance,  since  the  decompo- 
sition of  organic  matter  may  be  prevented  either  by  an  excess  or  the  want 
of  moisture. 

The  following  Uble  contains  the  results  of  experiments  made  by  Pro- 
fessor Schubler,  with  such  soils  ss  osually  oome  under  the  notice  of  the 
agriculturist : 


A  *  T*  ''*Z1*^^  nrwap-atiek  or  pmt,  wWch,  whea  perfeetlj  Ary,  would  Uk«  up,  withoiit 
dripping,  tour  timet  Us  veighi  at  w»tor.  r  j      ,,  p,  -Kiuwiik 
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lUieiow  8«B<L 

Caloartoiis  Muid 

Orpram  powder.... 

Fm«  line 

lime,  precipitated......... 

VIb*  magneaift 

Bandy  day 

Lounj  clay 

Stiff  day.  or  briok  earth 

Pare  gray  day 

White  pipe-day 

HoBiu 

SardiB  moold 

ArablO  soil..... 

Oa^marl 
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665 

763 

660 

1,142 

941 

1,816 

888 

901 
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1,14.S 

1,142 

1,207 

1,164 

980 
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27.8 
81.8 
87.4 
47.5 
89.1 
62.8 
36^ 
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48.8 
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40.8 
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From  this  table  we  obtain  the  following  eenenU  results : — 

1.  The  sands  hare  the  smallest  power  of  containing  water,  whethw  they 
are  compared  in  weight  or  in  Yolnme  with  the  other  earths. 

SilicioBS  or  flint  sand  has  tfale  least  power  of  them  all — the  sands,  more- 
over, diflfering  according  to  the  fineness  of  theit  grains.  The  finer  the 
grains  and  particles,  like  precipitated  lime,  fine  clay,  and  magnesia,  the 
more  water  is  taken  up  by  the  earth.  Thus  white  pipenclay  abeorbe  87 
per  cent,  of  its  weight,  and  66  of  its  volume  of  water,  while  common  sili- 
cious  sand  takes  up  only  25  per  cent,  of  water  by  weight,  and  87.9  by 
.▼olume.  Coarse  sand  imbib«,  when  saturated,  only  20  p«*  cent,  of 
water. 

2.  Qypsum  powder  very  neatrly  approaches  t^e  sands  in  its  hygrometrie 
jiroperties',  taking  up  but  27  per  cent,  by  weight,  while  fine  lime  absorbs  85 
per  cent.  In  this  ease  the  lime  is  specifically  much  lighter  as  well  as  finer. 
The  lightness  of  fine  magnesiaiis  well  known ;  hence  the  large  per  cent,  of 
water  absorbed  by  it.  The  saime  remarks  will  apply  to  humus,  or  pure 
mould. 

8.  It  will  be  seen  that  100  >part8  of  arable  soil  take  up  52  per  cent,  of 
water  in  weight,  and  over  57  in  volume. 

4.  Slaty  marl  has  a  less  capacity  for  containing  water  than  one  might  infor 
from  the  fineness  of  its  particles ;  it  is,  however,  about  50  p«r  cent.,  aoocMrd- 
ing  to  volrane. 

5.  The  large  amount  of  water  that  a  cubic  foot  of  earth  is  able  to  hold, 
is  worthy  of  note.  We  suspect  that  magnesia  is  rated  too  high.  It  is 
stated  at  62.6  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  which  is  as  much  water  as  a  cubic 
foot  contains  without  any  magnesia  whatever.  A  cubic  foot  of  common 
arable  soil  will  hold  over  40  pounds  of  water.  The  proportion  of  watei- 
which  evaporates  from  the  surface  of  leaves  and  the  ground,  and  the  pro- 
portion that  penetrates  the  earth  to  appear  again  elsewhere  as  springs, 
and  the  part  that  runs  ofi"  immediately  from  the  surface  when  it  rains,  or 
soon  after,  are  facts  that  hate  not  been  studied  except  to  a  very  limited 


extent  Conndenbhr  more  water  will  ertporete  eren  in  the  eool  end  demp 
elimate  of  England  from  an  acre  of  land  than  falls  upon  it,  provided  the 
earth  is  kept  saturated  all  the  time.  One  of  the  adyantagee  <^  trenching 
— that  is,  of  (iiggin^  up  the  sofl  and  subsoil  to  the  depth  of  18  or  20  inches 
over  a  whole  field — is  the  increased  quantity  of  water  it  will  contain,  and 
not  be  too  wet  for  the  healthy  growth  of  cereal  and  other  crops.  On  soils 
thus  treated,  they  seldom  suffer  from  drought,  the  supply  of  moisture  from 
Mow  being  so  enduring.  Deep  ploughmg  and  subsoiling  operate  in  a 
einular  mannw,  only  less  in  degree. 

The  Drying  of  Soils. 


Qaarti  sand 

JAme 

Gypsum,  in  earthy  form 

Stratified  clay 

Loamy  clay 

Pore  gray  clay 

Carbonate  of  lime,  in  fine  state 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,  in  fine  state... 

Humicacid 

Loamy  soil 
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^  On  the  drying  of  the  deep  layers  of  the  soil  in  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
the  different  looseness  or  consistency  of  the  upper  soil  has  also  an  im- 
portant influence.  Fine  clay,  for  example,  at  2  inches  thickness,  has  a 
moist  surface  long  after  the  surface  of  peaty  soil  is  dried  up  at  an  equal 
depth. 

If  a  soil  contains  many  salts,  particularly  such  as  deliquesce,  i.  e.  attract 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere  sufficient  to  oissolve  them,  like  pearlash  and 
common  salt  in  damp  places,  it  is  characterised  by  peculiar  hygroscopic 
jMwer.  All  earths  att^'act  more  moisture  by  night  than  by  day ;  they  also 
(pre  back,  through  evaporation  in  the  sought,  the  moisture  absorbed  at 
jiight.  Schnbler  remarks : — "  In  order  to  ascertain  how  much  moistore  one 
Tdnd  of  soQ  will  absorb  from  the  air,  we  laid  a  certain  quantity  of  finely 
pulverized  and  fully  dried  earth  on  a  plate,  which  was  put  under  a  glass  bell 
made  water-tight,  and  permitted  to  lie  there  12,  2^,  to  48  hours,  in  a  mode- 
rate temperature,  (from  59**  to  67°  Fahrenheit,)  and  then  weighed.  The 
gain  in  weight  shows  the  amount  of  water  absorbed." 
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In  €oiniaenitiBg  on  the  Aliove  t^ble,  Profeeeor  S.  pertinently  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  "  gypsum  attr jm^  scarcely  no  wat«r  from  the  air.  B^  i| 
is  QBoally  betieved  that  gypsum,  employed  as  a  manure^  especially  promotes 
▼egetation  by  attracting  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  which  it  ^aonHtl 
to  plants.  Thus  theorki  which  are  writUn  down  i^^tenfaU  to  nothing  wikm 
tened  by  experiment." 

It*  is  to  be  hoped  that  Americin  farmers  will  soon  see  the  importanee  of 
encouraging  acerbate  experiments  in  the  science  as  well  as  the  piractiM  of 
agrieulture,  «nd  no  longer  dignify  mere  theories  or  ntrmUes  with  the  iMun# 
of  Bgricultoral  science. 

&uth  in  the  science,  like  trulih  in  the  art  of  tillage  and  faoobandryy  OMI 
only  be  established  by  numerous  and  reliable  e:q>erim6nts. 

The  shmkage  of  different  soils  in  drying  is  thus  gixen  by  tlus  nu 
defati^ble  wo»er.  1000  cubic  lines  were  reduced  to  the  following 
dimensions : —  | 

Quarts  sand 0  (i.  e.  no  reduction.) 

Potter's  clay 940 

Loamy  day Wl 

Pinre  gray  clay I. 817 

Humic  acid,  (mould) 800 

Carbomate  of  lime,  as  ponder 950 

Plough  land,  loam  soil.... 1 880 


^  This  table  shows  that  the  decqease  in  the  volume  of  earth  atands  in 
|voportio9  with  its  power  of  retaining  modsture.  The  unequal  contractiaB 
ef  earths '  in  drying  is  a  curiou&  phenomenon,  and  produces  the  (Nrumbliiig 
of  olayB,  loams,  and  all  compoi|Qd  soils,  when  turo^  up  by  the  ploug^i  or 
fpade.  ) 

Acceding  to  Sdiubler's  experiments,  the  following  are  the  recwUs  tt 
to  the  eapacity  of  different  earths  to  retain  warmth  for  a  longer  or  ahorter 
time; — 
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From  the  above  table,  it  appears  that  limestone  sand,  and  next  quartz 
Band,  excel  all  other  soils  in  r^aining  warmth.  In  many  climates,  this  is 
an  advantage  of  great  importance.  Black  mould  (humic  acid,  or  humus) 
radiates  heat  with  ike  greatert  rapidity.  Henoe,  peaty  soils,  although  suffi- 
ciently dry,  being  soonest  cooled  down  to  the  freezing  point,  are  the  first  to 
experience  a  frost  in  autumn.  Carbonate  of  magnesia  radiatep  heat  tiik 
greater  facility  than  mould,  but  no  one  meets  with  a  soil  all  or  nearly  all 
magnesia ;  hence  the  radiating  power  of  that  mineral  has  little  practical 
importance.  In  mixing  soils  to  improve  dieir  texture  and  chemical  proper- 
ties, it  is  found  by  experience  much  better  economy  to  add  clay  to  a  l^ht 
leachy  sand,  to  impart  strength  and  tenacity  to  the  soil,  than  to  apply  sand 
to  stiff  day  to  render  it  more  friable  and  porous.  Experience  of  this  kin^ 
gave  rise  to  the  old  English  doggerel  maTiTna : — 


"  Cl«7  npon  B«ad 
M*kM  land  ; 
Sand  npon  cUj 
Throws  money  away/ 


I 


Little  lapd  has  been  **  made"  in  this  country  by  adding  a  top-dressing 
of  clay  to  sand ;  but  in  many  localities  the  operation  will  pay  well.  The 
clay  should  be  dug  from  the  richest  deposite  within  reach,  and  dried,  to 
diminish  its  weight  before  it  is  hauled  and  spread.  100  tons  will  cover 
an  acre  an  inch  in  depth,  which  will  permanently  improve  any  soiL 
whether  sand  or  gravel,  that  is  too  porous  and  leachy.  It  is  onlv,  how- 
ever, where  land  is  valuable,  that  one  can  safely  incur  the  expense  of  put- 
ting 100  tons  of  clay  upon  an  acre ;  and  lihe  labor  should  be  performed  at 
times  when  tiie  farmer  has  least  work  on  hand  for  his  teams,  hired  men 
or  servants.  It  is  so  much  cheaper  to  grow  crops  on  a  soil  that  holds 
n^ure  and  other  fertili^rs  well,  thau  pn  a  loose  sand  or  gravel,  that  \)ie 
gUfbl  mixing  of  earths  will  pay  better  than  one  might  at  first  suppose. 
Where  lime  can  be  had  at  a  reasonable  rate,  it  may  be  used  as  olay. 
This  mmeral  is  laeidng  in  a  lar^  portion  of  the  hind  under  cultivation  m 
Jhe  United  States;  but  the  misfortune  is,  that  in  sections  where  ther^ 
u  least  Ubm  in  1^  boU,  it  ii  too  expensive  U>  aj^ply  an  vnowt  that  wiU 
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eqHftl  one  per  cent,  of  the  ma^,  estimating  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  ten 
inehes^  As  the  soil  to  this  d^pth  weighs  1000  tons,  it  will  take  10  tons 
of  slaked  earbonate  of  lime,  op  6  of  caustic  lime,  to  the  acre,  in  case  the 
earth  lacks  this  mineral,  to  fon^  one  per  cent,  in  the  soil.  There  are  very 
lew  soils  on  the  limestone  latds  in  Western  New  York  that  contain  so 
mnch  as  two  per  cent,  of  lime.  The  writer  has  analyzed  a  great  many 
(Of  the  soils  that  overlie  limestone  rocks,  famous  for  producing  good  wheat, 
and  he  has  found  more  that  contained  lees  than  one  per  cent,  of  lime  than 
that  had  over  that  quantity.  A  soil  may,  however,  possess  30  or  40  per 
oeht.  of  this  substance,  and  stUl  be  productive.  If  it  were  quicklime,  a 
mnch  smaller  amount  would  be  fatal  to  vegetation ;  but  as  common  lime 
(carbonate)  is  insoluble  in  purf  water,  requiring  the  presence  of  carbonic 
add,  or  some  other,  to  dissolve  it,  not  enough  of  this  alkaline  earth  is  ever 
dissolved  in  its  mild  state  to  injure  crops.  On  the  chalk  lands  of  England, 
and  extensive  marl  deposites  in  this  country,  the  fact  has  been  abundantly 
demonstrated  that  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  not  otherwise  injurious  than  in 
taking  the  place  of  soluUe  silica,  potash,  chlorine,  or  other  elements  of  cul- 
tiyated  plants.* 

I 

'  CHAPTEB  y. 

*     THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  IMPROVINa  SOILS. 

It  is  a  grave  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  soils  can  be  improved  with  equal 
fiMnlity  and  profit.  The  best  way  to  impart  a  high  degree  of  fertility  to 
any  given  area  of  earth,  is  a  problem  often  very  complex  and  difficult  of 
folution.  In  some  cases,  a  littlje  gypsum  scattered  broadcast  over  a  clover 
pr  pea  field  operates  like  magic  to  increase  the  crop;  in  others,  this  fer- 
tilizer produces  no  effect  whateter.  The  same  is  true  of  bone-dust,  common 
salt,  lime,  and  potash.  More  compound  fertilizers,  like  the  dung  of  sea- 
birds,  called  guanOj  and  stable  manure,  seldom,  if  ever,  fail  to  improve  the 
productiveness  of  land  for  one  or  more  crops.  Why  this  difference  in  favor 
of  the  latter  ?  | 

While  lime  adds  to  the  soil  only  one  element,  the  excrements  of 
domestic  animals  applied  to  it,  contain  not  only  lime,  but  some  twelve  or 
fourteen  other  ingredients  equally  necessary  to  form  cultivated  plants. 
Kow,  unless  a  part  of  a  thing  is  equal  to  the  whole,  the  excrements  of 
animals,  no  matter  whether  of  birds,  swine,  sheep,  neat  cattle,  or  of  the 
Human  species,  must  ever  be  more  reliable  to  augment  the  productiveness 
of  the  earth  than  any  one,  ti^o,  or  three  simple  diementary  bodies,  oon- 
Bomed  in  the  formation  of  any  crop.  When  a  part  of  the  necessary  in' 
gredients  are  present  in  the  soil  in  an  available  condition,  then  the  additi<Mi 
of  the  lacking  ingredients,  wl|ether  few  or  many,  idll  effect  the  desired 
anrpoee.  While  this  Btatemen|;  is  strictly  true,  it  does  not  militate  in  the 
least  against  the  use  of  lime,  bones,  gypsum,  salt,  marl,  greensand,,  and 
Other  popular  fertilizers,  whenever  and  wherever  it  can  be  done  at  a  profit. 
"         —     '  ■  t  , 

*  Eartks  that  contain  a  large  amoott  of  chalk  or  other  calcareooa  matter  are  oomaonlv 
y^tj  porous  aad  (fay,  and  support  a  feeble  and  stunted  vegetation.  Treading  the  surface  with 
•heep,  rolling  it,  and  applying  clay,  are  the  principal  remedies  used  on  the  ohalk  downs  of 
Bngland.  Georgia  oontains  a  little,  and  Alabama  a  considerable  area  of  land  where  there  it 
•a  excess  of  calcareous  mineraL  These  that  desire  to  study  the  economical  Talue  of  lime  in 
the  Atlantic  slope  of  the  United  States  will  find  a  vast  fund  of  usefU  information  in.  aa 
•attaded  "  Baaay  oa  Cateareonc  Manilree,"  by  Edmund  Buffin,  Eeq.,  of  Yirgiala. 
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"In  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  expaim«it  or  personal  experience  must 
decide  this  qnestioa  for  the  farmer.  Science  can  do  no  more  for  him  than 
to  establish  general  and  correct  principles  to  guide  his  practice  and  researchee. 
But  the  agncalturist  should  weigh  carefuUy  all  the  facts  that  scienoe  and  the 
large  experience  of  thousands  of  other  cultivators  of  the  s(h1  have  recorded 
for  his  iastmotion  and  benefit. 

In  an  able  and  interesting  address  before  the  Maryland  State  Agricultural 
Society,  d^vered  at  its  third  anniversary  exhibition  in  October,  1850,  the 
Hon.  Willoughby  Newton,  of  Virginia,  gave  the  following  as  the  results  of 
his  experience  in  the  use  of  guano  : — 

"  In  the  effect  of  gvMno^  especially  the  Peruvian,  I  have  never  been  dis- 
appointed. I  have  used  it  now  ior  four  years,  with  entire  satisfaction, 
having  each  year  been  induced  to  enlarge  my  expenditure,  until  last  year  it 
reached  $800;  and  for  the  crop  of  wheat  this  fall  it  exceeds  flOOO.  I 
have  observed  with  astonishment  its  effects  in  numerous  instances  on  the 
poor-^ forest  land,'  alluded  to  in  a  former  part  of  this  address.  What  the 
turnip  and  sheep-husbandry  have  done  for  the  light  lands  of  Great  Britain, 
the  general  nee  of  guano  prcnnises  to  do  for  ours.  Lands  a  few  years 
ago  deemed  entirely  incap»able  of  }m>daaing  wheat,  now  produce  the  most 
luxuriant  orops.  From  15  to  20  bushels  for  one  sown,  is  the  ordinary 
product  on  our  poore$t  landty  from  the  appUoation  of  200  pounds  of  Peru- 
vian guano.  I  may  remark,  that  it  is  not  usual,  in  Eastern  Virginia,  to 
BOW  more  than  a  bushel  of  wheat  to  the  acre ;  and  that  I  deem  amply 
sufficient. " 

We  regret  ihai  Mr.  Newton  does  not  state  what  quantity  of  wheat  this 
'*  poorest  land"  in  Eastern  Virginia  would  yield  without  guano  or  manure 
of  any  kind.  In  the  absence  of  such  information,  it  is  probably  safe  to 
assume  that  5  bushels  are  about  the  average ;  if  so,  the  gain  is  from  10  to 
15  bushels  by .  the  use  of  200  pounds  of  Peruvian  guano.  It  is  a  philo- 
sophical question  of  great  practical  importance  in  farm  economy  to  solve. 
In  what  way  doe*  nature  operate^  to  make  200  pounds  of  manure  produce 
15  bushels  of  wheat,  including,  of  course,  the  plants  that  bear  this  amount 
of  seed? 

Science,  associated  with  practice,  enables  us  to  answer  this  question 
in  a  clear  and  satisfactory  manner.  Assuming  the  highest  gain,  or  15 
bushels,  the  weight  of  that  amount,  at  60  pounds  per  bushel,  is  900 
pounds.  From  this  12  per  cent,  must  be  subtracted  for  water  in  mer- 
chantable wheat,  which  reduoee  the  quantity  to  792  pounds.  Of  this,  95 
per  cent.,  in  round  numbers,  is  water,  or  its  elements,  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen, and  carbon,  or  coal.  The  other  5  per  cent,  is  organised  nitrogen  and 
incombustible  matter,  called  ash.  This  5  per  cent,  is  nearly  40  pounds  in 
weight,  and  similar,  in  every  respect,  to  the  elements  contained  in  the 
goano  applied  to  the  soil.  If  we  may  safely  assume  that  growing  wheat- 
plants  cui  obtain  most  of  their  carbon  from  the  carbonic  acid  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  water  from  the  same  source,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  un- 
derstanding how  200  pounds  of  a  highly  concentrated  manure  should 
supply  40  pounds  of  raw  material  for  maJdng  this  grain,  and  have  160 
left  n)r  the  benefit  of  the  straw.  To  yield  900  pounds  of  wheat,  requires 
from  1200  to  1800  of  straw  and  chaffl  As  guanoed  wheat  usually  contains 
lees  straw  in  proportion  to  the  grain  thiui  wheat  grown  on  ordinary 
rich  land,  probably  1500  pounds  of  straw  and  chaff  are  a  fair  estimate 
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to  900  of  Med.  Of  the  combvstiUe  part  of  this  straw  and  chaff,  over  99 
p«rta  in  100  ave  carbon  and  the  elements  of  water.  The  amoant  of  nkr»» 
gen  in  straw  is  abont  one-third  of  one  per  cent.  Qnano  snppliea  nearlj  all 
the  wants  of  tiie  stems  of  whett  plants  in  minerak,  exc^t  soluble  siHea  m 
flint.  Potash  it  lometimes  lacking  in  this  fertiliser  to  a  degree  that  ii»* 
pairs  its  value  for  growing  wh^at.  As  a  crop  of  wheat  is  not  taken  jeat 
after  year  from  the  light  sandy  soils  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  solmble 
lilica  has  an  opportunity  to  aacumnlate,  to  some  exten^  between  the  Imrgv 
danands  on  the  soiKfbr  this  element.  The  power  of  wheat,  oora,  oatiy 
and  other  cereal  grasses,  to  extract  carbon  from  the  atmosphere,  is  <hm 
ef  the  most  pregnant  facts  in  practical  agriculture.  If  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  grain  can  be  so  mu0h  ooncentra^ted  that  200  pounds  of  m^rare 
viU  prodnce  900  of  wheat,  tie  fact  is  of  inestimable  hnportance  to  the 
human -^unily,  and  especially  to  all  owners  of  arable  land,  no  matter  how 
sterile  it  is  by^  nature,  or  poor  by  excessiTe  crofting.  Anxious  to  eneoura«e 
myestigations  in  this  direction,  we  copy  a  few  Mlditional  remarks  from  &&• 
ifewton's  addcess : — 

"  I  applied,  laM  fall,  $350  ^^rorth  of  guano,  partly  Peruyian  and  partiy 
Patagonian,  on  a  poor  farm  in  '  the  forest,'  which  cost,  a  few  years  ago,  |4 
a^  acre,  and  reaped  1089  bushels  from  78  sown.  Forty-six  were  sown  xm 
a  fallow,  (both  guano  and  wheat  put  m  with  a  cultivator,  followed  by  » 
heavy  harrow,)  and  yielded  790  bushels,  or  over  17^  per  acre  f$>r  one  of 
seed.  A  considerable  part  of  this  was  dressed  vrith  Patagomaa  guaaoy 
and  was  much  inferior  to  the  other  portion.  A  lot  on  which  15  busheli 
were  sown,  and  dressed  with  Peruvian  guano,  was  threshed  separately, 
uid  yielded  301  bushels,  or  oteer  20  for  one.  The  cost  of  the  farm  WM 
$1520,  and  I  have  good  reasen  to  expect,  with  a  favorable  season,  from 
the  crop  now  sown  and  dressed  with  guano,  a  bushel  of  wheat  for  every 
dollar  of  the  prime  cost  of  the  farm.  Many  other  instances  from  the  wt% 
of  guano,  equally  striking,  have  come  under  my  immediate  observation 
among  ;my  neighbors  and  friends,  and  I  can  vouch  for  their  entire  acou- 
ney.  It  has  been  frequently  objected  to  the  use  of  guano,  that  it  is  net 
permanent.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  great  permanent  im- 
provement from  a  manure  so  active,  and  which  yi^ded  so  large  a  profit 
en  the  first  crop ;  yet,  I  have  seen  some  striking  evidences  of  its  perma* 
nency  in  heavy  crops  of  clover  succeeding  wheat,  sad  in  the  increase  Of 
a  crop  of  wheat  on  a  second  application.  As  an  instance,  I  may  mentioii 
that  two  years  ago  I  sowed,  i^pon  a  single  detached  acre  of  *  forest  land,' 
-one  bushel  of  wheat,  and  dreised  it  with  a  barrel  of  African  guano,  cost- 
ing $4,  and  the  yield  was  17  bphels.  Last  fall,  ike  same  land,  after  re* 
maining  one  year  in  clover,  was  again  sown  with  one  bushel  of  wheat, 
and  dressed  with  140  pounds  of  Peruvian  guano,  costing  $8,  and  the  pro- 
duct was  22  bushels ;  yet  I  ifould  advise  no  one  to  rely  upon  guano  ex* 
olusively.  Its  analysis  shows  that  it  contains  salts  of  ammonia,  alkalinf 
phosphates,  and  the  other  mineral  elements  necessary  to  prodnoe  the  grain 
of  wvieat,  but  is  d^oient  in  mdst  of  the  elements  of  the  straw  and  roots  of 
the  piukts." 

If  the  last  remarks  were  tane,  ^he  dung  of  sea-birds  and  of  oommon 
domestic  fowh  woold  be  less  valuable  ^an  experience  proves  it  to  be. 
|fr.  £.  F.  Teseh«nacher,  of  ^ston,  gives  the  following  fs  the  resiUt  of 
an  analysis  of  Pemvian  guano  made  oy  him :— **  One  (padied  parts 
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lifT  of  9  p»tt8  of  alfiteonta,  combined  with  phospfcforie,  cirbonic,  nrfc,  and 
organic  adds ;  forming,  of 

Ammoaiaeal  Saks % 40 

Anim^  organic  mattw 6^ 

Sulphate  and  muriate  of  potash  and  soda 11^ 

Phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia. 29^ 

Sand , 1 

Water .< llj 

!?  

-M  100" 

While  there  ifl  but  one  per  cent,  of  sand,  or  siHea,  and  that  ineohiMe,  there 
is  lli^  per  cent,  of  salts  of  potash  and  soda,  being  about  the  same  found  in 
wheat  straw.* 

No  fertilisers  4ifier  more  in  value  and  (Aemical  composition  than  those 
imported  and  sold  onder  the  name  of  guano.  We  can  no  more  jmlge 
frwaa  the  analysis  or  practical  efiects  of  one  cargo  of  this  manure  what  the 
next  will  be  worth,  than  from  the  composition  of  one  man's  soil  in  one 
locality  what  is  the  composition  and  what  the  value  of  a  different  soil  in 
a  distant  locality.  The  true  way  to  estinnate  the  value  of  the  excretions 
of  any  animal,  is  Uy  learn  the  nature  and  constituents  of  the  food  on  which 
it  subsists.  The  mule  that  lives  on  sedge,  thistles,  and  bushes,  will 
yield  manure  vastly  inferior  to  that  of  one  fed  on  corn  and  oats.  When 
a  bird  oonsumes  100  parts  of  dry  organised  fish,  flesh,  insects,  or  the 
•eeds  of  plants,  80  parts,  more  or  less,  escape  from  its  capacious  lungs 
in  the  shape  of  carbonic  acid  and  vapor  ;  and  20  by  the  bowete,  which  con- 
stitute guano.  It  is  because  the  food  of  birds  is  ridjer  in  the  least 
abundant  elements  of  plants,  and  their  systems  bum  out  nearly  sH  the 
oarbon  and  hydrogen  in  their  aliment  before  it  leaves  the  organs  of  nutri- 
tion and  respiration,  that  the  dung  of  this  class  of  animals  is  so  valuable. 
Every  farmer  knows  that  if  100  pounds  of  oatcf  Irene  rotted,  they  would 
form  valuable  manure ;  but  how  would  the  mass  compare  with  100  pounds 
of  guano,  Pappose  fowls  had  eaten  oats  enough  to  form  100  pounds  of  dry 
excrement?  The  composition  of  oats,  according  to  Boussingault,  is  as 
follows : — 

Carbon 50,38 

Hydrogen 6.32 

2^e^^ 37.14 

Nitrogen 2.24 
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♦Pirftawr  W^f  has  deaoartraUi,  im  the  Jvunal  of  tk«  Royal  AtrfoulttmLl  Society,  that 
tts  money  vala*  of  a  toa  of  nod  Pervrum  gvuo  iaJBogiaad.  in  Um  jeir  1849,  wm  £1 2  2..  6A: 

^MunonU  twine  worth  £9  14*.,  the  phosphate  of  Ume  £1  18*.  9A,  and  the  potash  14*.  8rf. 
™»?^  i*  worth  sixpeaee  (11  e«nt«)  a  pound  for  pipodacing  wheat  at  $1.25  a  bushel ; 
ViMephmte  of  Him  is  worth  1}  e«it  a  ponnd,  tmd  poiaeh  about  W  cents,  for  acrfraltural 
purpoMs.  ° 

From  eretarn  printed  by  order  of  the  Hoose  of  Commons,  it  appears  that  116,925  tows 
tf  gnano  were  imported  into  the  United  Kinfdom  in  the  year  1850 ;  being  more  than  was  imi- 
portwl  in  any  year  since  1841,  excepting  the  year  1846,  when  288,300  tons  were  imported. 
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It  will  b«  teen  thai  nitroMn  sad  ash  w  inooriihiislible  mattar  t»m  mtf 
5.22  per  cent,  of  oats,  and  that  94.78  parts  in  100  are  carbon  and  the  de- 
ments of  water,  carbon  fomling  a  fraction  over  half  the  weight  of  UtoM 
grain.*  -  N<>w,  the  beet  gnaao  contains  no  ni<Mre  earbon  than  it  does  of 
mtrogen,  and  often  not  so  miich ;  hot  let  as  asenme  thait  the  ozjgen  and 
hjdrogen  in  oats  are  not  eatamated  as  ferttlisem  at  all,  and  mat  guano 
made  firdm  <he  seeds  of  this<  plant  contiJns  as  mnefa  carbon  as  the  aah 
snd  nitrogen  oomUned ;  then  it  is  obvious  that  100  pounds  of  oats  will 
form  but  10.44  of  this  *moBt  oonoentrated  fertiliser ;  so  Uiat  1000  pounds 
of  oats  would  yield  only  104.4  pounds  of  guano.  K  a  soil  did  not  laek 
available  carbon,  ozjgen,  and  hjdrogen,  but  ammonia  and  the  earthy  ele- 
ments of  oats,  who  can  saj,  in  view  of  the  chemical  composition  of  this 
grain,  thM  105  pounds  of  the  right  ingredients  might  not  produce  1000  of 
oats  ?  To  comprehend  the  philosophj  of  improving  land,  the  farmer  must 
have  a  clear  perception  of  the  existence  and  condition  of  the  two  tons  of 
matter  which  forms  that  quantit j  of  clover-haj  and  roots,  srhen  100  pounds 
of-gjpsum  are  applied  to  an  acre  that  needs  sulphur,  and,  perhaps,  avail- 
able Inne.  When  a  mixture  of  wood-ashes,  burnt  bones,  and  oommcm  salt 
adds  mtaij  thousand  pounds  to  a  crop  of  com,  where  does  all  the  earbon 
oome  from  contained  in  the  'stalks,  leaves,  roots,  cobs,  and  seeds  of  this 
luxuriant  plant  ?  Not  a  pound  of  carbon  was  applied  in  the  fertiliiers. 
In  burning  pver  prairies  at  the  West,  a  thousand  pounds  or  more  of  car- 
bon from  each  acre  are  annuallj  discharged  into  the  atmosphere  for  cen- 
tnri^,  while  not  an  ounce  is  applied  in  manure  of  anj  kind.  Instead  of 
impairing  the  soil  and  robbing  it  of  mould  or  carbonaceous  matter,  theise 
prairies  are  remarkable  for  the  dark  color  and  richness  of  the  eMrth.  In 
tiiis  case,  notonlj  carbon  anil  the  elements  of  watei'  are  consumed  in  the 
annual  burning  of  all  vegetation,  but  whatever  of  nitrogen  is  contained  in 
wild  grass  and  other  plants  is  also  thrown  into  the  air.  Nothing  but  the  ash 
remams  to  kei^  up  the  virgin  fertilit  j  of  the  land,  and  that  is  suflSeient  for 
the  purpose. 

If  these  |Mrairiee^had  been  tilled,  as  well  as  cropped  hy  burning  their 
vroduets,  there  is  no  question  but  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  would  ensue. 
Tillage  alone,  bj  increasing  t|ie  solubilit j  and  solution  of  all  the  elements 
of  pknts,  both  organic  and  inorganic,  hastens  their  removal  from  ploughed 
lana.  There  is  vastly  too  much  land  under  the  plough  in  the  United 
States  for  the  crops  harvested.  The  proportion  of  the  elements  of  crops 
which  leave  the  soil  without  entering  at  all  the  roots  of  plants  is  much 
creater  than-  is  generallj  believed.  No  intelligent  person  can  long  study 
tne  combustible  and  incombustible  matter  that  rain-water  dissolves  out  of 
an  arated  pr  frequentlj  stirred  soil,  in  the  course  of  the  six  warmest 
months  of  the  jear,  and  nOt  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  above 
remark.  The  leaching  and  Washing  of  tilled  land  are  to  be  avoided  by 
aU  practicable  means,  if  one  leeks  to  increase  its  productiveness  from  jear 
to  year.  When  manure  enough  to  produce  17  bushels  of  wheat  on  poor, 
sandy  land,  can  be  put  into  a  **  barrel,"  and  sold  readily  for  **four  dollars,'* 
farmers  riiould  contrast  this  operation  with  that  of  basiling  and  spreading 


*  Thmn  is  rsMOi  to  believe  that  no  ineoneidorable  part  of  tlie  earbon  wUek  eaten  ik» 
root!  of  plant!  from  tlie  soil  comes  flrom  the  atmosphere,  absorbed  preTionely  bj  tk#  Mil, 
partly  from  the  air,  and  partly  derived  from  the  carbonic  acid  contained  in  rais-water  ae  it 
CallB  upon  the*  earth.  The  fact,  however,  should  be  distinctly  stated,  that  decayfaig  plants 
and  Bould  juAd  earbon  to  all  growisg  crops. 
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of  OMiAffe  <m  an  acr«,  which  are  not  worth  a  dollar  a  ton.  F 
these  are  fofl  of  significance.  We  have  long  oontmided,  and  reli 
gioufly  believe,  that  the  cultavators  of  American  sod  perform  more  unne 
ossssry  work  ffwrj  year,  to  obtain  their  crops,  than  the  aggregate  laboi 
of  all  other  oiisses  combined.  This  prodigious  loss  of  national  industry 
and  oa^tal  ctm  nevor  be  ptwvented  until  ihe  laws  of  nature,  that  govern 
the  frnitfulnees  of  the  earth  and  the  rewards  of  farm-labor,  are  Hudiet^ 
muUntoodf  mnd  cbeffed.  The  unwillingness  of  tiie  people,  of  State  legis- 
latures, and  of  Congress,  to  foster  the  study  of  good  husbandry,  is  thi 
greatest  marvel  of  the  age.  Wf*y  the  dung  of  sea-birds  is  worth  fortjf 
dollars  a  ton,  and  that  of  horses  only  the  fortieth  part  qf  that  turn,  is  a 
problem  in  farm-eoonomy  iddcb  every  school-boy,  fifteen  years  of  age 
should  be  able  to  solve  at  once.  Aooording  to  the  analysis  of  the  recen 
dung  of  a  sea  eagle,  made  by  Ooindet,  it  contains  uric  acid  and  ammonia 
equal  to  45  per  cent,  of  tliat  valuable  fertiliser;  while  a  horse,  eating 
nations  composed  of  two-thirds  timothy  and  one-third  oats  or  corn,  woul< 
Tsid  manure  that  had  leas  than  one  per  cent,  of  anmionia.  In  all  th< 
higher  animals,  most  of  the  nitrogen  in  their  food  escapes  by  the  kidneys 
and  not  by  the  bowels.  One  hundred  pounds  of  the  dissolved  salts  con 
tained  in  the  urine  of  a  horse  or  other  domestic  animal,  dry,  would  Ix 
worth  many  times  that  jimount  of  their  dung.*  It  is  not  the  tpoter  no 
the  carbon,  in  the  liquid  excretiona  of  a  cow,  that  make  them  worth  $1( 
a  year,  in  B^gium,  for  the  improvement  of  land. 

The  quantity  of  phosphates  of  potash,  lime,  and  magnesia,  of  ammonia 
chlorine,  snd  other  earthj  constituents  of  props,  available  to  the  farmei 
in  his  soil,  is  usually  quite  small.  If  this  were  not  so,  how  could  th< 
af>plication  of  only  two  hundred  pounds  of  these  salts  in  guano,  to  i 
thousand  tons  of  earth  in  an  acre,  add  fourfold  to  its  productiveness' 
Estimatmg  the  soil  as  available  to  the  roots  of  com,  wheat,  clover,  an( 
other  crops,  to  the  depth  of  ten  inches  only,  and  it  weighs  two  nullioi 
pounds  per  acre.  If  we  diride  this  sum  by  one  hundred,  (an  amount  o: 
guano  that  often  produces  a  great  increase  in  a  crop  of  com,)  it  gives  onl^ 
one  part  in  twenty  thousand.  The  essential  elements  of  crops  constitute 
so  small  a  part  of  the  earth  in  which  they  grow,  that  it  is  not  altogethei 
iii^ffobable  the  time  may  come,  when  they  inll  be  carefully  extracted  an( 
stored  up  for  safe-keeping  in  vessels  hermetically  sealed,  or  as  involatih 
salts.  A  fertilixer  that  will  produce  three  pounds  of  wheat  or  six  of  con 
for  one  on  poor  land,  is  as  worthy  of  a  granary  as  the  grain  itself.  Wh; 
not?  When  two  hundred  pounds  of  guano  have  produced  nine  hundrei 
of  wheat,  can  the  wheat  be  so  managed,  after  its  consumption  in  bread 
as  to  form  two  hundred  pounds  of  manure  equal  in  ammonia  and  phos 
phoric  acid  to  the  original  guano  ?  Probably  not ;  but,  taken  as  a  whole 
the  nightsoil  mtkj  be  ^uite  as  valuable  as  the  guano.  Researches  in  th< 
pr^aration  of  nightscol,  and  its  economical  value,  are  greatly  needed  ii 
this  country.  Our  cities  and  villages  increase  so  rapidly  in  population 
and  draw  so  constantly  from  the  soil  its  most  precious  constituents  of 
human  food  and  olothmg,  that  unless  we  adopt  the  principle  of  restorinj 
as  much  potash,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  chlorine,  and  ammonia,  as  we  tak< 


*  It  is  beeanae  100  ponnds  of  oats  extraot  a  little  more  nitrogen  and  earthy  salts  firon    i 
fhe  toll  than  a  like  qnanti^  of  wheat,  that  renders  the  former  ^e  more  exhanstink  crop 
tstimating  tiM  yield  in  tans. 
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fern  it  kk  bfMMiilb,  yegeteDM,  dottotts  totuMfWy  mA  ^txililMMf^  i^  iMitf 
beoam*,  »t  im^  iHitiiat  d»y,  tdd  #keHl«  for  proHtsble  ettll^tiitm^  ft  ii  ttMi 
BMMMart  t»  fitani  to  tke*  sol  w  mttiy  pMai<l»  of  Matter  m  id  -yieldf'fti 
aro|M;  mft  tlMta  ftfe  few  eo'  rioh  in  petaih,  eViotmtt,  Mfllm^  tm.d'flkttffi 
fdMnfty  w^  to  mkd€t  it  safe  Itannhig  «#  taktf  ifioi^of  tilMe  s^feMlittMM  It 
^tantff  of  iiAy^tiiid,  tkaA  is  reSUrMl  to  tk«  «iMllL  Soils  <tf^Mi  ijMitaitt  ■«§ 
<HFer  ooe  part  pf  pfaoeph(Mis,  iii  an  avaSalbfe'  oondltioii,  ifi  fiv«^  ^  t«B  iftiMft- 
■sad;  ana  to  extreet  this  mineral  Nritho«t  winch  not  the  llre^  Made  of 
gntas,  seed  of  grtin,  boll  of  Cotton,  lesf  of  tolaoeo,  or  oro]^  of  taij  k^ 
tm  be  fbmared)  a^  not  make  wdteqnate  restitation^  is  the  e^treme^of  f<$ltjw 
Fcn«  ^eepbuircl^  is  worth  firoih  fonr  to  ftre  thousand  deltalrft  a  ton.  Tbkf 
fiMt  indioMletf  the  sOiroit^r  of  tho  ttrtide,  oren  in  the  richest  tirgin  e«hlM; 
fer,  liko  noiasb,  it  all  oom^'  from  the  soil.  Whoemr  will  examine  iHi 
ttM^ysiS  dr  the  ash  of  oottoli-eeed,  or  le^tiininoDs  plants,  w&l  see  tM 
fkfei^brio  Mcid  asSd  potash  Are  large  and  indispensable  elements.  Ae^ 
ispt  In  Odtton-seed)  tbe  fertttiters  in  most  sAeds  are  hsbJtOally  wssted,  «r 
ieitt  abreisd  to  marketi  This  |Htietice,  of  tkrowindj  awvy  in  oltiee  the  metl 
itUnable  fpod  of  plants,  anduhen  partiaQy  mannv  np  the  loss  by  pM^ 
diuMing  imported  manure  at  $40  a  ton,  »  disi^remtable  to  onr  natioail 
good  senie  and  slgrnniltnral  skill.  If  our  erops  ileed  the  elements  of  bo^ei^ 
imtnonis,  and  pota^,  why  Wasibe  these  things  by  the  thousand  tons  iff 
Mtiee  and  villages  7  If  one-fenrth  of  the  wei^t  sent  to  nntrket  in  hnmaij 
food  and  raiment  were  retorted  to  the  eoetatry  and  the  soil,  (being  ^tfie 
leMt  iblto^t  fdements  in  tbe  plants  extraeted  from  tihe  land,)  it  would 
fhMtitain  for  ever,  vnder  a  eooli  system  of  f«m-eootK>my,  the  fai|^eBt  fhtiih 
ftdneSs  of  tlfO  earth.  And  Who  ivill  say  that  the  same  veesels,  railway!^ 
#euMla^  And  wAjgons,  which  eodvey  fo«r  thooiand  ponnds  of  bMadstoffs  sad 
^#t^oliJs  to  near  or  distant  markets,  oannot  take  baek  to  the  fields  Whehee 
wine  predttotti  were  drawn,  ctoe  tfaonsand  ponndff  of  the  raw  material  for 
pASmg  sittdlAr  organic  substances  Y  The  76  per  cent,  to  be  left  in  eitiee  it 
(ieiK^tit^  the  OMbonio  acid-  and  tapor  tbroWn  oat  of  h^liAan  Inngs  in 
Mflselesi  reepimtion  ni^t  and|  day,  wiueh  carbon  and  vapotp  oame  from  the 
Untnent  atoms  in  the  blood-retsels,  and  from  the  food  tAkm  daily  into  the 
fytten. 

i'  AU  feUHietttaition'and  decty'in  vegetable  and  animal  snbetances,  in  toWn 
Imd  ooiMtry,  ^dnrge  carboi  «id  the  elements  of  water  into  ^e  atno^ 
fbhere, — ^tnotdd  being  the  retiiuwm  of  sneh  substanoes^  end  containing  leei 
nkti  25  per  oent.  of  the  original  organised  matter.  It  is  on'  this  aceoillBt 
thnt  a  rich  monld  formed  from  cloyer  hi  woitb  more,  pound  for  pobnd^ 
tilHUS  tb^  etoveic  which  rotted  'to  pro«NMe  it ;  f^  fow  hvndred  povnds  of 
tho^  dryfAittift  wfll  yield  only  one  hnndred  ef  diqr  afooid.  In  thO  sAiiM 
Way,  a  ton  of  <by  forest-leavei  is  redaoed  to  five  knndred  pOnnds  of  rich 
fliOtak^  When  p!N>perly  rotted  'and  drie4.  Henoey  five  hittMlred  poonds  of 
good  mould  wdl  tnftoe  to  ertnr  at  least  a  ton  of  oidtivated  |!^«ts,  if  ^  Vi 
not  WwBted  by  a  cdtivator  mi  revises  to  etady  the  soil  Whidi  he  {^ojglvl 
9ttd  hoes< 

'  One  mary  separate  one  hnnlilred  and  fifty  ponnds  <^  ea^boti  and  the  elo^ 
MHfUts  of  fmmttook  a  btrreliof  fiouv  and  etiU  leave,  witii  its  mtkogiMi  a^ 
incombustible  matter,  four  times  more  of  carbon,  o^gen,  and  hydrogen^ 
in  veiAht,  than  of  the  other  ingredients  in  the  floor.  If  guano  contained 
^5  per  cent,  of  its  weight  in  charcoal  and  water,  as  wbeat  does,  it  woiUd 
ney^T  be  worth  $4  a  barrel  as  a  fertilizer.     In  one  hundred  pounds  of  dry 
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^vnk  there  are  ninety*eeven  of  carbon  and  the  elements  of  water ;  and  i 
li  generally  easier  to  grow  forty  bushels  of  this  grain  on  an  acre  tha 
twenty  of  wheats  Experience  shows  that  the  same  food  of  cereals  whic 
will  ]produce  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  will  yield  forty  of  maize.  Th 
promment  fsct  that  gaano  and  the  best  nightsoil  operate  equally  to  pro 
l&ote  tbe  growtb  of  oQ  cultivated  plants,  mc^cates  that  all  require  am 
monia  and  phoBphatea;  which  is  true.  It  also  indicates  that  the  thingi 
contained  in  nigbtsoil,  and  in  tl^e  dung  of  birds,  or  in  the  excrements  o 
flesh  And  fish-eating  animals,  are  not  abundant  in  ordinary  soils;  whicl 
is  also  true-  As  it  takes  not  far  from  five  pounds  of  com  to  form  one  o 
beef,  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  nature  is  as  true  to  vegetabU 
as  to  animal  life,  and  so  enables  a  pound  of  berf  to  produce  five  of  com 
The  quantity  of  different  kinds  of  vegetable  food  consumed  to  form  a  giver 
we^ht  of  flesh  is  an  interestin|  study.  Three  and  a  half  pounds  of  cookec 
commeal  have  yielded  one  of  pork ;  or  three  hundred  and  fifty  poundi 
have  produced  one  hundred  of  the  flesh  and  fat  of  swine.  Thrifty  sheej 
give  quite  as  lar^e  a  return ;  cattle  a  little  less.  This  whole  subject  needi 
further  investigation.  The  circumstance  that  some  animal  perchance  eati 
ihe  beef  in  advanoe  of  corn-plants  affects  not  tke  purpose  of  nature  in  th( 
least 

The  reader  may  infer  from  the  remarks  offered  on  "the  philosophy  of 
anproving  land,**  that  we  regard  good  economy  in  feeding  plants,  and  in 
saving  the  moet  valuable  raw  matM-iak  for  making  them,  as  the  direci 
road  to  such  improvement.  We  aSsume  that  the  soil  has  been  properlj 
drained  and  limed,  if  it  needs  either,  and  that  it  does  not  lack  vegetable 
mould.  In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  about  the  elements  of  crops, 
and  their  scarcity  in  ordinary  soils,  we  desire  to  call  attention  to  a  few  of 
the  best  plants  for  enriching  land,  Which  draw  from  the  subtoil  and  attno- 
inhere  the  most  valuable  atoms  consumed  in  making  human  food 
clothing.  Some  ]rfante,  like  mosses,  flourish  on  naked  rocks ;  others  .,— _ 
subsist  on  sterile  sands;  while  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  vegetabU 
kingdom  would  have  no  existence,  unless  the  surface  of  the  eartli  po* 
sessed  nearly  the  degree  of  nroductiveness  now  exhibited.  Destroy  thii 
productiveness  by  tillage  or  otner  means,  and,  in  time,  you  make  a  barren, 
naked  desert.  But,  instead  of  impoverishing  the  earth,  a  sound  public 
policy  demands  that  we  should  increase  its  natural  fruitfulness,  to  meet  the 
increasing  wants  of  an  ever-augmenting  population.  To  achieve  thia 
result  in  Uie  most  economical  manner,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  agency 
of  growing  vegetation.  Among  the  plants  best  adapted  to  the  improve- 
ment of  land  are  the  grasses,  trifolias,  legumes,  turnips,  and  other  root 
crops.  In  skilful  hands,  theee  can  be  so  managed  as  to  produce  a  great 
desl  of  cheap  manure  to  enrich  Ihe  surface  of  the  earth,  while  the  sub- 
stance of  the  manure  itself  will  be  mainly  drawn  fi-om  the  subsoil  and 
the  atmosphere.  Peas  have  proved  the  best  crop  in  the  Southern  States 
for  the  renovation  of  partially  exhausted  fields;  but  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  a  legume  called  ecur^fom^  eanetum  fcenumy  or  "  holy  hay,'* 
which  has  long  heea  cultivated  in  the  South  of  Europe,  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  length  of  its  roots  and  the  depth  to  which  they  descend  into  the 
earth,  will  be  found,  on  a  fair  trial,  a  more  valuable  plant.  The  roots  of 
the  pea-plant  do  not  descend  so  far  as  those  of  clover  and  lucerne,  and,  on 
that  account,  do  not  draw  so  much  of  the  mineral  food  of  crops  from  the 
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deep  reeenreee  of  the  earth  m  u  deekable.    In  an  intereeting  ebtpter  «ft 
**St.Fom,"  JednroTunremMki: — 

•*  llie  reason  why  St.  Foin,  m  poor  ground,  mQ  make  forty  tiiMli  ertalfl^ 
increase  than  tJie  natural  turf,  i4^the  prodigious  length  of  its  perpQiMSe«I«r 
tap>root.  I  hare  been  mformefl,  by  a  person  of  nndovbted  credit,  thM  hill 
has  broken  off  one  of  these  roots  in  a  pit,  andn^asured  the  part  broken  o^ 
and  fomid  it  fourteen  feet.  This  Up-root  has  a  mnltitnde  of  yery  long  hori- 
Bontal  roots  at  the  iipper  part  thereof,  which  fill  aU=  the  «pper  stratnai  of 
staple  of  the  ground  ;  and  of  the  thousands  of  8t.  Foin  roots  I  have  seea 
broken  np,  I  never  found  one  that  was  withoitt  horixontal  roots  near  the  nr- 
face,  after  one  summer's  growtl^" 

in  a  note,  the  same  author  his  these  remarks : — 

"  There  is  a  Tulgar  opinion  that  St.  Foin  will  not  suocaed  in  any  land 
where  there  is  not  an  understrafcm  of  stone  or  chalk  to  Hop  the  rood  from 
running  deep :  else,  they  say,  th^  plants  spread  themselves  in  the  roots  onlyir 
and  cannot  thrive  in  those  paris  of  them  which  are  above  ground*  I  am 
l^ost  ashamed  to  give  an  answer  to  this." 

'^  It  is  certain  that  every  plabt  is  noTuished  by  its  roots  as  an  animal  is 
by  its  guts ;  and  the  more  and  larger  roots  it  has,  the  more  nourishment  ii 
receives,  and  prospers  in  proportion  to  it.  St,  F<Mn  always  suceeeds  wiMre 
its  roots  run  deep  ;  and  when  it  does  not  succeed,  it  never  Uves  to  have  Idng 
roots,"  &c. 

There  is  strong  sense  snd  plain  Saxon  in  what  this  English  fiorpDef 
writes,  who  was  about  a  cent^y  ahead  of  his  time  in  agricultural  inir 
provement. 

He  says : — "  Any  dry  groun4  may  be  made  to  iwoduoe  this  noble  plant, 
be  it  ever  so  pooir  ;  but  the  richest  soil  will  yield  the  most  of  it,  and  the  beat. 
If  you  venture  to  plant  with  tne  drill,  according  to  the  method  wherein  I 
have  always  had  the  best  success,  let  the  land  be  well  prepared  before  yw 
plMit  it."  Tull  was  careful  not  to  cover  ihe  seed  ovrt:  a  half  inch  in  depth, 
and  not  to  have  it  thick  in  the  drill,  particularly  on  poor  land.  In  Erance, 
with  decent  cult^e,  two  or  three  good  crops  of  this  "  holy  hay"  are  made  in 
a  year.  In  favor  of  thin  seeding  and  the  resources  of  me  subsoil,  Tull  hil8 
the  following  remarks  : — 

"  It  is  common  to  see  a  single  St.  Foin  have  a  bigger  tap-root  than  twenty 
thick  ones,  fthiokly  planted,)  aid  their  length  is  in  proportion  to  their  big- 
ness ;  therefore,  that  single  pla|it  may  well  be  suppoMd  to  have  twenty  tim69 
more  depth  of  earth  to  supply  it  than  all  th^ee  twenty  small  roots  can  reaek 
to.  And  though  these  under-s|fata  are  not  so  rich  as  the  upper,  yet,  never 
having  been  drained  by  any  veietable,  tke^  db  afford  a  ecntuier^ble  quantity 
of  nouruhtneni  to  thote  ufhieh  irtt  enter  them.' 

The  above  WW  written  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  and  before  subsofl- 
hug  and  the  aniUyBis  of  soils  weHe  known.  Science  and  experience  have  a^tf 
demonstrated  tl^e  faqt  that  thel "  under-strata"  of  an  impoverished  soil  art 
richer  ihan|  the  earth  or  stratim  at  the  surface.  The  following  praetkal 
snggestionslare  worthy  of  attention : — 

**  Notwid^tanding  I  commend  the  planting  of  St.  Foin  thin,  that  mort 
of  the  roots  may  be  single,  yet  I  have  fieloii  that  were  drilled  with  bot 
four  gallons  of  seed  to  an  aere,  and  yet,  the  rows  being  seven  inches 
asunder,  the  rootft  are  so  thick  in  them  that  the  ground  is  covered  witH 
the  plants,  which  seem  to  be  as  thick  (in  appearance)  as  most  sown  Sti 
Foin  whereon  seven  or  eight  bushels  are  sown  on  an  acre.     I  have  other 
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leUs  tUV  w^r«  dnlled  wjth  about  two  gallons  of  seed  to  an  acre,  (whibh 
five  seeds  to  wch  square  foot.)  the  rows  sixteen  inehes  asunder,  thUprod^ 
^  <^7P«  «*^*  <f  ^««^  ^  poorer.     The  drilled  St.  Foin,  being  rec 
lisr  IS  more  single,  though  as  thick  as  the  sown,  and  for  that  reason  alwf 
J»W8  a  bet^  crop,  ana  l„t8  longer  than  the  sown  that  is  of  the       ' 
^r^S"^-   ^fWV-       ^gabi  he  says:  "I  have  now  a  great  n> 
sin|de  St  Fom  plants  m  my  fields  that  are  near  thiHy  yeare  of  dge,  and 
jeeih  as  youn^  and  vigorous  as  ever;  and  yet  it  is  common  for  thick  at 

flSTn  ^  ''**!J''  -tu  °*°!  ^'  ^"^  ^^>  "^^  ^  P^^  1«^^  °»«ch  sooner,  if  n 
<in^  manured  with  soot,  peat-ash,  or  coal-ash." 

^f^f'lt^^.^J'T  ^*>^<*?o»»ttless  be  the  best  fertilizers  in  most  di  h 
^tti  of  thfl  United  SUtes,  We  invite  particular  attention  to  the  age  r 
fe  '.wn?-'^?"°^f'  ?  "^o^J  »»»y-"  It  reminds  us  of  the  "TrT  ^^ 
SruS'''u^^''"i'^'^  ^^""^^  multitudinous  roots  spread  aU  over  a  s 
"^^T,'^^' "*  '"^P**  ^*Te8  «^  <Jevoured  so  greedily  by  cattle.  i 

ilf^ilt'ir^'"''^?''!'^  in  Languedoc,  where  L  spent  sever 
T^!^»!5a  '^i  *"*'?*  England  to  cut  his  earliest  crop  in  the  Winnine  q 
Kay,  befdre  blossoming.     He  divides  the  crops  into  four  sorts,  ^is :  "  li. 
hZ^J^k^  f,^l,H^°»«Jj  3a,  th^  full  grown  ;  4th,  the  thr«hed  hayt^j 
Although  the  following  remarks  are  a  little  too  ethereal,  in  the  main  thJ^ 

and,  except  Wcerne,  has  not  m  the  world  its  equal.  This  must  be  cut  befoi  e 
l^..^"^"?  *PP^[i  ^^^  '"^^'^  ^'  *^°^'  "°til  full  bloom,  the  most  spiritou  l 
Ifilt-'T^  '^ojU-^l^ng  part  of  its  juices  is  spent  on  the  next  generation 
and  this  being  done,  all  at  once  the  sap  U  much  depauperated,  and  the  S  ! 
Foin  can  wver  recover  that  richness  it  had  in  its  virgin  state.  And  thoua  i 
in  blossom.  It  be  hterally  m  the  flower  of  its  age,  it  t  really  in  the  declel ! 
^on  of  It.  If  It  be  safd  that  what  is  not  in  the  sUlk  hsi  gone  into  li 
i^W  \'^  "  *  °*f^f»  ^^^^""^  ^*  «''^*^'  P*^t  of  its  quinines  pel- 
?h!?vi  l""'  ""k^  '*""  atmosphere."     The  aroma,  or  "  quintessence"^  ^ 

holy  hay    m  blossom,  is  doubtless  something  very  nice,  but  subsequ 
experience  in  ha^-making  and  vegetable  physiology  does  not  sustadJ  tb 
practice  of  cutting  forage  plants  before  they  blossom,  to  improve  the  foo 
oi'  ^      Our  autlior  sa^s :  "The  owner  of  this  hsy,  if  he  be  wise,  wUl  n<E 
*®"  M,**  "J  common  price,  but  endeavor  to  have  some  of  it  every  year  i' 
possible,  for  his  own  use."     A  full  crop  of  this  hay  cut  when  in  bloisom'  i  i 
\^f}^.''\J^'  •ere.     In  stackmg  St.  Foin,  Tull  recommends  pulling  up 
Uskci  m  the  wntre  of  the  stack,  as  the  rick  is  made,  to  form  a  "  ven^hole' 
?WA^^.  ^^f'f^'^through  and  carry  off  dampness.    Sau^oin  seed  is  chea 
^d  abundant  in  France;  and  we  Aould  be  happy  to  see  the  cultivatio 
Q    ^     P«r«^»»»;  deep-rooted  le^me  fairly  tested   in   the  Central  am 
Southern  States^  where  we  believe  it  would  be  valuable.     Its  seed  is  wortl 

ttc'^'ilSu  "^^  ""*  '"*  ^"""^  "'^'"'''  to  peas  as  food  for  domes 

t\r.itt!!k^J^J'^^f  ^^  Rotaans,  has  maintained  a  high  reputa, 
S?wl  SJ  ^^w^.*  «^J^  '^  twenty-five  centuries.  It  has  been  successfuDj 

,t?iSr^  ^  P^l''  ^T*'  V"^  ^''^'h  '"^  f'o°»  ^e  last-named  country 
inth)duced  ifitb  thi«,  under  the  name  of  Braailian  clover  ^ 

If  the  ChUian  clover-seed  ordered  from  Valparaiso  should  turn  out  to  be 

a  variety  of  the  m«Ac<i^<>,a&-r«,  or  sainfoin,  we  shall  not  be  disappointed. 

v**ii!i  v''^"*  ^  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening,  says:  " Lucern*  is  highly 

etlolled  by  Roman  ynters ;  it  is  also  of  great  antiquity  in  Spain,  Italy,  and 
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tile  Soath  of  France ;  is  mach  ^own  in  Persia  and  Peru,  and  mown  in  both 
dovatriea  aU  the  pear  round." 

We  have  trac^  the  roots  of  tliis  plant  growing  in  the  light,  sandir  toil  of 
Georgia  to  |he  depth  of  34  inch^ ;  and,  bke  sainfoin,  peas,  and  red  eloTflr, 
it  draws  largely  On  the  atmosphere  for  its  organic  nourishment. 

With  a  directitess  from  the  "Well  of  Engliidi  nndefiled"  which  we  eaUMt 
hnt  admire,  TiAl  speaks  of  its  **  tap-root  that  penetrates  deeper  into  t^e 
bowels  of  the  earth  than  any  oiler  yegetable  she  prodnees."  He  deMribet 
a  plant  on  his  form  twenty-two  tears  old  ;  and  still  in  its  yo«th.  He  says: 
'*  Its  roots  are  abundantly  longler  than  the  roots  of  St.  Foin ;  I  hare  oao 
that  measures  rery  n^ar  two  inches  in  diameter ;  tho(»e  which  are  bi§hor 
than  the  ground  have  a  hark  like  a  tree.  Upon  this  account,  and  by  its 
i^lks  springing  again  just  bilow  the  place  where  cut  off,  and  by  tbo 
woody  hardness  of  its  stalks  wUen  they  stand  too  long  without  cutting,  it 
tfeems  that  lucerne  is  pf  a  natur^  nearly  approaching  to  that  of  a  shnib.  It 
is  the  only  hay  in  the  world  thiat  can  pretend  to  excel  or  equal  St.  Foin.**^ 
This  "medioa"  and  classical  Hay,  which  was  cultirated  in  beds  by  the 
Bomans  without  iron-plough,  hole,  or  rake,  is  too  well  known  to  need  any 
<^comittms.  It  does  best  in  a  deep,  permeable  soil ;  and  where  the  sub- 
soil is  compact,  it  must  be  broken,  either  by  trenching  or  the  use  of  the 
subsoil  plough.  Like  St.  Foin,  it  is  best  cultivated  in  drills,  which  should 
be  far  enough  apart  for  a  horse  to  walk  between  the  rows  to  draw  a  hoe  or 

cnltivator. 

If  these  plants  shall  prove  al  popular  in  this  country  as  in  Europe,  it 
will  be  a  very  profitable  business  to  raise  their  seeds  for  sale.  After  the 
farmers  began  to  sow  clover-seec  in  the  Northern  States  for  the  purpose  of 
renovating  wheat  lands,  the  production  of  this  seed  was  for  many  years  the 
most  profitable  branch  of  agricalture  known  in  that  region.  At  presenty 
clover-seed  is  too  cheap  for  the  business  to  be  very  remunerative.  We  do 
not  believe  that  lucerne  or  St.  i'oin  is  likely  to  take  the  place  of  dovor  in 
any  district  where  the  latter  does  well ;  but  they  are  worthy  of  trial  on 
"mover-sick"  fields.  I 

The  pines  that  grow  spontaneously  on  the  impoverished  fnd  abaadoned 
fields  in  the  Southern  Atlantic  States,  present  a  very  instructive  lesson  to 
all  that  seek  to  understand  nature's  process  for  restoring  fertility  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Nature  hauls  no  lime,  nor  marl,  nor  manure  of  any 
kind.  She  never  ploughs,  nor  hoes,  nor  stirs  the  soil  at  all ;  yet  she  ^Mtns 
a  black  mould  where  man  had  lobbed  the  ground  of  this  necessary  aid  to 
the  support  of  the  higher  orders  of  plants  and  animals.  To  stud^  eloaelj 
her  operations  in  the  process  of  enriching  soils,  is  the  highest  wisd<Mn  oi 
the  practical  husbMidman.  Tlie  seeds  of  pine-trees  have  a  stmetore  that 
peculiarly  fits  them  to  be  carried  a  great  distance  by  birds  and  winds,  and 
scattered  far  and  wide  over  the  Irhole  surface  of  the  earth.  Under  favorable 
circumstances,  these  seeds  getminate  and  grow  into  forests.  We  hafe 
studied  only  the  sprouting  and  growth  of  the  seed  of  the  long-leaf  ptae  On 
the  poor  sandy  lands  of  Geor|ia.  By  the  time  its  first  two  leaves  hare 
attained  a  length  of  3  inches,  its  tap-root  has  descended  6  into  the  croend, 
and  continues  to  penetrate  into  the  earth,  when  unobstructed,  any  distanoe 
from  3  to  9  feet,  and  how  much  fartlier  we  know  not. 

Pines  are  endowed  with  a  large  quantity  of  foliage,  and  their  leaves 
annually  fall,  to  decay  and  form  new  mould.  In  1000  parts  of  these 
leaves,  when  thoroughly  dried,  we  found  40  of  incombustible  earthy  inat- 


t«r;  wrhUe  the  SM&e  amennt'o^'pine  wood  care  only  2}  parts  of  ash. 
the  trunks  of  pine-trees  oonsamed  as  mncn  of  earthy  minerals  as  th< 
leaves  do,  these  trees  would  always  be  very  smsH,  and  could  grow  on 
on  land  rieh  in  potash   and  the  other  elements  found  in  wood-ash^ 
Bat  while  the  exeeedinely  deep  roots  of  this  tree  find  the  mineral  co 
stituents  of  vegetation  uir  bdow  the  pasture  of  common  plants,  and 
reach  of  the  farmer's  subsoil  plough,  these  minerals,  instead  of  being  d 
posited  in  the  substance  of  lengthened  roots,  in  the  trunk  and  branch 
of  the  tree,  are  aeitfly  all  contained  in  its  innumerable  and  peculiar 
long  leaves,  and  with  them,  in  the  economy  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  go  to  e 
rich  the  surface  soil,  that  it  may  again  become  fruitful,  in  bread-bearii 
plants.    No  soil,  naturally  poor  in  potash,  can  grow  a  dense  forest  of  oa 
nickory,  walnut,  maple,  beech,  and  elm  trees ;  for  all  these  store  up  poi 
ash  in  their  trunks,  limbs,  and  roots,  to  a  large  degree.     But  100  pi 
of  their  leaves,  which  annually  fall  to  the  earth,  contain  from  7  to  11 
times  more  of  inoombustible  matter  than  a  like  weight  of  their 
The  bark  of  theee  forest-trees,  and  of  all  others  so  far  as  known,  yiel 
much  more  ashes  than  wood.     In  the  tree  called  hemlock,  this  fact 
Strikingly  illustrated ;   for,  while  its  wood  yields  very  little  ash,  its  bar! 
abounds  in  incombustible  matter.     This  bark,  like  that  on  one  variety  < 
hickory,  is  cast  off,  and  falls  to  the  earth  to  rot,  and  feed  vegetation.    Pr 
fessor  Emmons  has  investigated  this  subject  of  the  distribution  of   t 
minerals  in  forest-trees,  in  their  heart  and  sap-wood,  bark,  &c.  in  a  ve: 
satisfactory  manner,  and  published  the  results  in  his  "  Agriculture  of  Ne 
Tork."     Forest  culture  can  be  made  more  profitable  in  the  United  Stat 
than  is  generally  supposed.     There  is  very  little  land  that  will  not  gro 
the  equivalent  of  a  cord  of  good  pine-wood  a  year,  and  much  that  will  prof- 
duce  a  cord  and  a  half  in  twelve  months.     In  connection  with  the  improve  - 
nent  of  soils,  the  cultivation  of  good  timber  can  be  prosecuted  at  a  roun|l 
profit.     We  are  collecting  facts  on  this  too  much  neelected  branch  of  i 
economy,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  furnish  some  useiul  information  on  t! 
subject  in  our  next  Report.    A  forest  cannot  be  grown  in  a  day;  and  befoi 
seeds  planted  in  1850  can  yield  much  valuable  timber,  the  United  Sta 
will  contain  fifty  millions  of  inhabitants. 

The  overfiaw  of  rwer»  and  smaller  streams  and  artificial  irrigatioi| 
should  not  be  entirely  unnoticed  in  this  review  of  the  principal  meanjl 
employed  by  nature  and  man  to  impart  fertility  to  cultivated  soils.  Rive^ 
bottoms  like  those  of  the  Nile,  Euphrates,  and  Ganges,  which  are  annually 
inundated,  were,  doubtless,  first  cultivated  in  wheat,  rice,  and  other  cereal^ 
Under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  such  bottoms  or  flats  required  nei- 
ther tillage  nor  manure  of  any  kind  to  yield  an  annual  crop  of  grai4 
Pliny  remarks ;  "  How  easy  is  the  husbandry  of  Egypt ;  for  there  th^ 
Kile,  serving  the  turn  of  a  good  husbandman,  begins  to  swell  and  oven- 
flow  at  the  first  new  moon  after  the  summer  solstice.  He  begins  faiir 
and  gently,  and  so  increases  gradually,  as  long  as  the  sun  is  in  the  sigji 
of  Leo,  and  rises  to  his  full  height.  On  entering  into  the  sign  of  YirgcL 
his  furv  slackens,  and  then  slowly  decreases  untS  he  regains  his  wontef 
channeL 

"  It  is  always  obserred  that,  if  *he  rises  not  above  twelve  cubits  higl^ 
the  people  are  sure  to  have  that  year  a  scarcity ;  and  they  make  their  a6- 
count  for  the  same  if  he  exceeds  sixteen  cubits,  for  the  higher  he  rise! 
the  longer  he  is  before  he  is  fallen  to  his  level ;  by  which  the  seedtime  is 
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ff»%  tt^  mcp  j^^Qtt  0fow  t]\p  ^ynnd  in  dae  season.  It  is^nprallj  vtnder- 
i^ood  mi  Q|)|qp'  tj^e  puW^eQCte  of  the  delnge,  ihej  cut  aee^  upon  the 
floqaed  Iuk4|  ffifd  turn  iti  tfiAr  9wi^e  to  trample  it  into  the  fot?  irArw 
p^**  ^    ■■■"■■■'*■  ^ 

deiMJs  |t|«  Igroim  bj  t^he  a  >OTe  o^ration  without  the  aid  of  pfooeb, 
J|toe,  or  l^ow.  Tfie  wftiter  Bt>oc(  long  eiiongh  over  the  b<yttoms  to  till 
^  QX^ifiuj  weeds  f nd  grase  ;  ind  the  seed-wheat,  tcample*^  in  hj  droves 
pi  hojSBi  ^d  M*9  adv&QJtaj^  of  all  other  plants.  It  is  dralcnlt  to  iinagine 
p  more  pnmitfve  sjstem  of  grain  culture.  But  droves  of  swine  could  not 
i^w^js  be  nt  httii<i  to  tread  m.  seed  at  the  time  w^eii  their  services  were 
X^diapei^ble.  poi^e  land  wo^d  become  too  dry  before  th«  grain  was 
bpvi^red,  and  the  feet  of  bogs  or  eattle  would  &il  to  bury  it  in  Uie  earth. 
Xn  tHi)i  dlbm^fty  the  a,ncies?t  Sigjptian  *^ garde"  as  the  Romans  ca]1e4 
}.t,  |ra«  invented,  for  di^^ging  up  the  eronnd.  This  imnleroent,  from 
^in^win^g^  and  pscHptions,  apj^ars  to  have  been  gomething  between  a 
ijBodem  hoje>  an^  a  pi/ck-aze.  A  slight  change  in  its  structure  converted 
Ht  into  a  ntde  plough,  which  wae  first  drawn  bj  men  and  women,  ^e 
^bdping  of  oatjtle  to  field  labo^,  hauling  the  plough  bj  their  horns  pr  bj 
i^eir  tails,  waa  altogel^er  an  afterthought.  Pliny  remarks: — "In  Lower 
^Plgypt,  the  atraw  is  never  a  cuut  long ;  the  reason  being  that  the  seed  Ees 
jtpry  dr^f  having  no~  other  nou|i8hment  than  the  mud  of  the  river }  and 
ijlere  is  nothing  underneath  but  sand  and  gravel.  But  in  Upper  EgTpt, 
Ikbont  Thebes,  thej  are  &r  betoer  farmers,  and  have  better  harvests  ;  that 
part  hein^  as  indeed  most  of  Egypt  is,  low  and  flat."  He  goes  on  to 
jfiAj : — "  llbe  same  husbandry  is  practised  in  Babylonia  and  Seleucia^ 
irhere  the  ^Euphrates  and  ^ij^rfi  overflow  their  banks  in  like  manner,  but 
p>  better  effect  and  greater  profit,  owing  to  their  more  general  use  of 
llaices  and  floodgates.  In  Syria,  they  have  small,  light  ploughs  on  pur- 
pose for  making  these  shallow  furrows  and  stiches ;  whereas  with  u$  in 
JJUdyy  in  most  places,  eight  oxen,  at  least,  are  required  for  one  plovgh  ; 
and,  indeed,  to  make  speed  witk  it,  they  must  work  till  they  blow  and  pant 
agun.  * 

The  breaking^  of  American  prairie  of  the  West  with  eight  oxen,  pantine 
and  blowing,  would,  even  now,  look  quite  familiar  to  an  old  Roman,  could 
^  witness  the  operation.  Th^  early  history  of  agriculture,  and  the  kind 
of  tillage  that  prevaUed  in  ISgJ^pt  when  its  husbandmen  fed  abundantly, 
tlu'ongh  successive  years  of  famine  in  surrounding  natiohs,  the  population 
M  such  immense  cities  as  Thdbee,  claimed  a  pasung  notice.  It  is  a  curidna 
tfkct,  that  the  comparatively  independent  wheat-growers  of  the  inundated 
hpttoms  of  the  Nile,  Euphratesi  and  Tigris  cherisned  a  sovereign  contempt 
jfor  the  people  who  depended  mostly  on  their  herds  and  flocks  for  the  means 
e^  subsistence.  Joseph  warned  his  brothers  tllat,  when  they  came  before 
Pharaoh,  they  should  say :  '^  ^y  servants'  trade  hath  been  in  cattle,  both 
we  and  also  our  fathers,  that  tou  may  dwell  in  the  land  of  Goshen ;  for 
every  eh^herd  tpat  an  abomination  to  the  Ugyptiane."  The  rearing  of 
''cattle"  was  more  reputable  than  sheep  husbandry;  but^'corn  culture  was 
the  glory  of  kinss  before  the  tipae  of  Abraham. 

The  science  oi  agriculture  and  the  true  principles  of  tillage  are  nn  bet- 
ter understood  now,  hy  the  mass  of  mankind,  than  they  were  five  thousand 
years  ago.     Thirty  y^rs  of  inremitting  labor  to  establish  agricultural 


.idb0«ls  in-th€:gnpkt,Sute  of  New  Tork  hare  BlffmSXr  &Ued,  from  the  . 
«f  popolar  IjmMAhj  Md  oiVwUeaaime.    WithMt  the  aid  of  chemical 
mm,  Jethro  TlOl,  a  ooiitvry  and  «  half  a«»,  eatae  as  nev  to  a  Qorr< 
jiaiowledge  of  the  me  aad  nJoe  of  mellowiqg  frequently,  and  dee^^y  si 
ling  t2ie  soil,  m  one  oan.     With  ^  hw  genius,  talents,  and  iarge  ex 
Htnee,  he  fell  inovitah^y  into  a  false  theory  ahoot  "  the  pasture  of  pl&nU 
Ottd  **taii«e  beiag  «  perfect  suhstitnte  for  manuw."     No  man  in  model 
tunos  has  faMl «  (Joaner  or  juster  conception  than  Tull  of  the  mechani(M 
rosoks  which  Jfoljow  the  deep  and  thorough   "pulvaration  of  the   soill 
^  the  chemical  effects  of  tillage,  he  knew  next  to  nothing;   and  it  i 
m  lack  of  kiowledigeL,  as  revealed  by  modem  science,  that  led.  him  * 
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error. 

"By  tillage,"  says  this  distinguished  writer,  "we  can  enlarge  our  ^^^ 
of  subterranean  pasture  without  Hmitation,  though  the  extemiS  surface  \i 
It  be  confined  within  narrow  bounds.  Tillage  may  extend  the  eartl  *i 
internal  superficies  in  proportion  to  the  division  of  its  parts  ;  and  as  di^  i] 
sion  is  infinite,  so  may  the  superficies  be.  Every  time  the  earth  is  brok  i^ 
ly^anT  sort  of  tilJkge  or  /division,  there  miist  arise  aome  new  snperfiei  s ' 
fif  broken  parta  which  were  never  broken  beipre ;  lor  when  the  parte  of  eaf 
*re  united  and  incorporated  together,  iit  is  morally  impossible  that  they 
Mjof  them  should  bo  broken  i^aio  onlgf  intim  eame ^aees." 

The  above  reasoning  on  mere  mBohanical  principles  is  nnqnestionab 
«kid4;  M  when  nn  indispensaUe  ingiodient  for  making  a  plant  is  a 
Mti  from  the  soil,  and  not  supplied  by  art  nor  by  the  atmosphere,  h< 
can  any  degree  of  stirring  or  pulveridnff  the  earth  create  the  lackii 
filament  ?  Can  any  hnman  art  or  use  of  unplements  form  a  new  atom  j 
lUlsge  ?  When  all  the  available  potash  within  reach  of  the  plough  is  co  i4 
IHuned,  what  then  ?  While  it  is  apparent  that  something  more  than  tilla  4 
may  be  necessary,  the  father  of  drill  husbandry  to  the  contrary  notwit  u 
eUnding,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  but  few  farmers  have  brought  tht  d 
practice  up  to  the  full  approciation  of  the  benefite  of  frequently  stirring  t  1 
earth,  and  mellowing  it,  to  the  depth  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  inch 
The  object  of  the  agriculturist  is  to  make  the  most  of  all  the  elements 
crops  which  his  soil  contains.  The  mw  materials  of  bread  and  meat  a. 
Wd  near  the  earth's  surface  are  the  gift  of  Providence ;  and  it  is  not  le  i 
the  duty  than  the  interest  of  the  husbandman  to  hueband  them  with  gre  2 
care  and  wisdom.  To  break  the  undercrust,  or  subsoil,  so  tbat  water,  aj  rjj 
wd  warmth  may  freely  descend  and  ascend  about  tike  roots  of  plauLl 
and  thus  supply  them  at  all  times  with  their  appropriate  aliment,  and  £\ 
4\Ab  them  to  grow  in  all  directions,  is  the  crowmng  glory  of  modem  agi  i-| 
OuUure.  In  many  places  underdraining  is  also  necessary.  This  is  pa  r-| 
ticularly  the  case  where  a  field  lies  in  a  basin,  having  higher  land  ne  ;t 
it)  whose  wator-shed  carries  a  part  of  that  which  falls  in  rains  into  t  e 
^ound  below  and  at  a  distance.  In  most  of  the  States,  if  not  in  a  L 
where  a  soil  contains  no  more  water  than  what  falls  upon  it,  underdraii. 
Wg  is  rarely  necessary.  But  the  unevenness  of  the  surface,  and  tie 
Wiahle  direction  of  many  geological  strata,  operate  to  convey  the  wat  r 
srhich  falls  on  oae  acre  or  field  into  the  earth  of  another  acre  or  fiel  I. 
This  of  coarse  gives  an  excess  in  certain  localities,  to  be  disposed  of  on  j 
hy  drains  or  open  ditches.  The  growth  of  grasses  and  rushes  peculiar  o 
pot  places  will  indicate  where  draining  is  required  to  sweeten  the  so  L 
yi^wed  as  a  mere  mechanical  operation,  the  farmer  must  see  to  it  that  1  is 
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tiRed  ipround  is  neither  too  opeji  tkw  too  eompftct^  A»t  its  deptb  tnd  u«^ 
IrilitT  in  tMiAtftined  by  tht  die  admixture  of  sand,  day,  ibd  reget^ble 
noiud,  dded  hj  draining  where  necessary.  Sandy,  por<yiis  soils  are  ioBh 
Itroved  bj  the  use  of  a  hearj  i^Iler  and  the  treaffinc  of  sheep,  hog%  ttd 
^ottng  cattle,  which  should  be  fed  on  fields  of  this  kind  lliere  are  nsviQj 
more  fine  particles  of  earthj  mitter  from  eight  to  twelve  befaes  below  ike 
fttrface  than  at  it,  which,  bein^  brought  vp  by  the  ploagh,  mingled  widk 
the  surface  sand,  and  rolled  after  seedine,  will  much  improre  the  texture 
of  the  soil.  Old  fields  are  mote  apt  to  become  compact,  hearj,  and  Kfe- 
lett,  than  too  open  and  perrioiii  to  air  and  water.  How  to  renovate  and 
r^yenate  an  exhausted  claj  boU  will  be  better  understood  after  we  hsTe 
studied  the  next  chapter. 
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CSAPTEB  VI. 


CfHSMICAL  llTTBOTS  OT  TILLAOI. 


We  hare  seen  in  the  preceding  chapters  that  the  minute  subdivision  of 
liie  soil  operates  to  Condense  i^ospheric  air  and  other  gases  within  its 
pores.  It  enables  water  to  descend  and  ascend  with  great  freedom  throurii 
the  mass  of  tilled  earth.  We  Ihave  now  to  consider  the  chemical  effeets 
which  follow  from  the  breaking  snd  stirring  of  the  ground.  To  render  our 
explanations  clear  and  satisfactotj  to  plain,  unscientific  farmers,  it  is  proper 
to  j^ve  the  meaning  of  several  %ords  unavoidably  used  in  discussing  this 
inject. 

That  importMif  hidden  changes  do  take  place  in  the  soil,  in  consequenoe 
of  ^ood  tillage,  not  to  be  explainl»d  by  any  mere  medlianical  theory,  few  in* 
telligent  men  will  deny.  What  are  these  occult  changes  in  the  earthy  mat> 
ter  operated,  on  by  the  implements  of  husbandry  ?  At  what  point  shall  wd 
begin  to  study  them  ? 

1.  All  matter  is  supposed  to  b^  endowed  by  its  Creator  with  certain  ftfreeg 
tending  to  form  compound  bodiea,  which  forces  exist  sometimes  in  an  active^ 
and  at  others  in  a  quieicentf  state. 

To  illustrate  :  if  the  two  gases  called  chlorine  and  hydrogen  be  mixed  in 
the  dark,  no  combination  takes  |>lace ;  but  if  brought  into  the  light,  under 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  the  slimbering  forces  in  these  two  bodies  are  ex^ 
eited  into  action,  and  a  chemical  union  occurs  with  an  explosion.  An  iih> 
tense  acid  is  formed,  called  hydrochloric  or  muriatic  acid,  which  differs 
widely  from  both  of  its  elementsj 

2.  Different  substances  are  etdowed  with  peculiar  forces,  the  mtennty 
and  other  peculiarities  of  which  can  only  be  learned  by  observation  and 
careful  experiment. 

Thus,  the  metals  called  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt,  alone  possess  the  foroe 
denominated  magnetism — other  liietals  have  no  magnetic  power.  A  know- 
ledge of  the  foreea  inherent  in '  the  elements  of  cultivated  plants  is  iB> 
valuable  to  the  husbandman ;  fot  he  deals  constantly  with  these  elements, 
and  labors  to  diange  them — noV  into  manure  and  available  food  of  plants, 
and  now  itito  grain,  grass,  milk,  and  meat,  as  food  for  man  and  ha 
domestic  animals.  The  chemist  finds  five  pounds  of  pure  sulphur  in  100 
pounds  of  wool.  This  well-known  mineral  can  only  come  from  the 
food  of  the  animal  and  from  t2ie  soil.  We  now  bring  the  wool-growspr 
lyrectly  to  this  point :    Does  yofeu-  soil  contain,  in  an  available  eondkiMy 
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fl^phor  enough  to  prodaeo  luxuriant  crops  of  such  plants  as  are  »«» 
adapted  by  nature  to  keep  sheep  in  good  health  ?    If  not,  then  no  amoun 
of  UUage,  none  of  the  chemical  changes  resulting  from  it,  can  give  ya 
good  croM  of  clover,  turnips,  dr  eabbaf  es.    Why  are  100  pounds  of  cat 
bage,  exclusive  of  water,  when  perfectly  sound,  worth  more  as  feed  fo  ■ 
sheep  or  cows,  than  a  like  weight  of  rye  straw?  That  land  too  poor  to  yiel< 
a  generous  crop  of  cabbage  will  produce  a.  fair  one  of  rye  or  buckwheat 
18  known  to  most  farmers.     Although  sulphur  is  not  the  only  substano 
that  exists  far  more  abundantly  in  cabbage  than  in  the  other  plants  named 
yet  It  IS  an  element  that  seldoa&  abounds  in  well- drained  soils.     Tillagi 
can  do  much  to  promote  fertility ;  but  it  cannot  create  something  froo 
nothmg,  nor  change  one  elementary  body  into  another.     But  tillage  il 
usually  more  efficient  to  impoverish  an  arated  field  than  to  improve  it 
and  it  is  this  deteriorating  effect  of  cultivation,  irrespective  of  ail  crops 
to  which  we  desire  to  call  particular  attention.     The  chemical   change! 
in  the  soil,  produced  by  ploughing,  are  quite  independent  of  the  presence 
of  plants.     Tillage  dissolves   more   silica,  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia, 
chlonne,  iron,  mould,  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids,  than  would  be  dis- 
solved   without   this  operation.     If  this  were  not  so,   the   farmer   woulc 
have  as  little  occasion  to  plough,  harrow,  and  hoe,    as  nature  has  when 
forming  her  most  abundant  products  of  the  earth.     After  tillage  has  dis- 
solved the  elements  of  crops,  they  do  not  remain  long  in  well-drained  land, 
uno  plants  are  present  to  imbibe  the  water  that  holds  them  in  solution.' 
Wherever  the  water  runs,  most  of  the  organic  and  inorganic  constituents 
of  vegetables  go  with  it,  after  they  are  fairly  dissolved,  like  common  salt 
in  water.     There  are,  however,  several  modifying  chemical  and  physical 
properties   in   good   soils,  by  which,  when   irrigated  with    water   holding 
saline  minerals  in  solution,  a  part  of  these  fertilizers  is  retained.     Thus, 
if  the   sulphate   or   mttriate  of  ammonia   in  a   weak    solution    be    passed 
through  a  clay  soil,  the  salt  is  decomposed,  the  ammonia  is  retained  by 
the  alumina,  and  the  chlorine  or  muriatic  acid,  or  sulphuric,  as  the  case 
may  be,  will  pass  through  as  the  chloride  or  sulphate  of  lime.     Professor 
Way  has  published  some  interesting  experiments  on  this  subject,  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Eoyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England.     The 
effects  of  irrigation,  both  natural  and  artificial,  and  of  tillage,  on  the  chemi- 
cal constitution  of  the  soil,  demand  further  research.     A  good  deal  more 
water  will  evaporate  from'  an  acre  of  land,  than  falls  upon   it  in  the  course 
of  a  year.     Hence  a  good  supply  of  moisture  in   the  subsoil,  to  rise  by 
capillary  attraction  about  the  roots  of  needy  crops  in  dry  weather,  to  keep 
good  the  fluids  circulating  in  plants  when  evaporation  at  their  leaves  is 
most   active   and   profuse,  is   a  matter  of  the  highest   importance.     As   a 

general  rule,  less  water  will  ascend  from  the  subsoil  to  the  surface  than 
escends  into  the  earth— a  part  going  to  feed  wells  and  springs  or  under- 
ground rivulets.  What  portion  of  the  water  that  annually  falls  in  rain 
-and  snow  runs  off  into  creeks,  rivers,  and  swamps,  on  the  surface;  what 
portron  sinks  directly  into  the  ground ;  and  of  this,  what  part  rises  again 
and  IS  evaporated  from  the  leaves  of  plants  or  from  the  naked  earth,  we 
are  not  informed ;  nor  are  there  data  sufficient,  at  present,  to  warrant  an 
extended  generalixation  on  the  subject.  The  common  practice  in  England 
ef  placmg  numerous  drains  in  the  earth,  at  from  30  to  50  inches  below 
the  surface,  and  measurinff  the  fall  of  water  on  a  given  area,  and  the 
quantity  that  percolates  through  soils  of  different  texture  into  these  co- 
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rtred  conduita,  bu  Cnnusked  Mrlj  all  the  inforaoAtioQ  we  possess  qb  fih» 
.points  .under  consideration,  f  roin  one-ten tli  to  »  sizth  of  all  ike  vatfar 
jthftt  £aU8  on  a  level  or  neaxlj,  level  surface  in  Ibe  eovse  of  a  Tear,  wiU 
.Jad  its  wajr  into  well-consferucAed  drains  in  the  climate  of  £n|Jand ;  but 
«  -Ttry  humid  atmosphere,  witj^  a  low  mean  temperature,  is  ill  adapted  Id 
itibe  rapid  evaporation  of  wate^  from  the  foliage  of  plants  and  the  sarCMo 
•f  the  ground.  According  to  observations  made  oj  Qharles  Chamocli:, 
JBsq.,  through  a  series  of  five  , years,  and  published  in  the  Journal  of  tlys 
Bojal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  for  1349,  a  soil  which  evapori^tsd 
Sd.61  inches  of  water  in  12  qiontbs,  had  this  quantity  reduced  to  22.48 
.inches  when  kept  in  the  shade.  This  fact  shows  that  shade  and  suDshinej 
M  well  as  humidity  and  dryness,  heat  and  cold,  exert  a  powerful  influeaca 
4»  the  ascent  and  descent  of ,  water  through  the  soil.  In  England,  it  is 
found,  by  experiment,  that  a  quarter  more  water  will  evaporate  from  the 
;8nrface  of  an  acre  than  falls  upon  it,  if  artificially  irrigated.  Anxious  thaX 
inyestigatioDS  of  this  kiod  should  be  prosecutsd  in  this  coaDtfy,  we  wifl 
save  a  few  of  the  results  of  researches  and  observations  made  by  Mr. 
X/hamook : — 

In  1842,  the  fall  of  rain  waa  26.11  inches;  the  eyaporation,  in  the  soil 
^0,02.  In  1843,  the  fall  of  rain  was  24.49;  the  eyaporation,  31.19.  In 
J.8i4,  the  evaporation  was  37.85 ;  while  the  faU  of  rain  was  only  19  inches. 
The  evaporation  was  from  a  soil  kept  saturated  by  the  frequent  a|^licatiou 
of  water  in  measured  quantities.  The  quantity  that  fell  was  determined  by 
a  rain-gauge  in  the  usual  way,  In  1845,  the  fall  of  rain  was  28.18 ;  il|e 
{evaporation  31.09.  In  1846,  the  fall  was  24.24  inches ;  the  ev9,poration, 
^8.28.  The  mean  evaporation ^in  the  five  years  named  was  32.686  inches ; 
the  fall,  24.402.  The  quantity  of  water  that  will  percolate  through  a  soil 
Qr  common  earth  to  the  depth  (^f  three  feet,  depends  so  much  on  the  physi- 
cal properties  and  condition  of  the  mass  in  each  instance,  that  a  large 
number  of  experiments  on  various  soils  can  alone  settle  the  question.  The 
quantity  of  water  that  filtered  through  three  feet  of  earth  was,  in  1842, 
i.56  inches;  in  J843,  4.28;  in  1844,  3.60;  in  1845,  4.92;  in  1846,  6.76. 
These  results  were  obtained  by  means  of  a  leaden  vessel  three  feet  deep  aoH 
X>ne  foot  square,  into  which  were  put  two  feet  of  gravel  and  calcareous  sand, 
JK)  as  to  represent  the  substratum  of  the  farm,  and  the  remainder  was  filled 
up  to  an  inch  of  the  top  with  ati  average  quantity  of  soil.  At  the  bottom 
n  pipe  was  inserted,  which  conveyed  all  the  water  that  filtered  through  into 
A  bottle,  which  was  regularly  emptied  and  registered.  The  leaden  vessel 
was  inserted  into  the  ground  t^  within  an  inch  of  the  surface,  keeping  the 
leyel  of  the  soil  inside  and  outside  alike,  with  an  inch  of  the  vessel  above, 
to  prevent  any  communication  of  water  from  without.  The  soil  was  kept 
^ee  from  weeds,  and  occasionally  stirred,  that  it  might  not  be  more  than 
ordinarily  compact.  j 

To  determine  the  evaporation  from  saturated  soil,  a  leaden  vessel  thir- 
teen inches  deep  and  a  foot  square  was  filled  within  an  inch  of  the  top 
with  soil,  and  placed  in  the  gnround  in  the  same  manner  as  the  previous 
vessel,  with  a  pipe  level  with  me  surface  of  the  soil  to  carry  off  the  excess 
of  top-water  into  a  receiver.  This  soil  was  also  stirred  occasionally,  to 
0<nTespond  with  the  tilled  land  which  is  wet  and  undrained.  It  will  be  seen 
that  more  water  than  falls  ujpon  a  field  must  come  into  it,  either  by 
rarings  from  below  or  by  running  over  the  surface,  by  filtering  throu|^ 
jwe  earth  from  the  dip  of  its  strata  or  the  unevenness  of  the  groind,  to 
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impnly  83  much  as  Trill  evaporate.  If  heavy  showers  did  not  fall  sud- 
wnly^  It  would  be  jmre  for  the  surface-soil  to  contain  any  considerable 
jpxcess  of  moisture  on  common  land.  We  have  already  stated  that  the 
Jfrth  on  an  acre  wdriis  20()0  tons  by  going  to  the  depth  of  twenty 
tncbes.  This  will  hold  from  four  to  six  inches  of  water  without  incon- 
venience, if  .equally  drstributed.  Ah  acre  of  water  an  inch  deep  is  not  far 
from  25,000  gaflons,  so  that  where  forty  inches  fall  in  a  year  a  million 
gallons  are  received  on  each  acre.  How  to  make  the  most  of  this  water 
whatever  the  precise  quantity,  and  prevent  all  damage  from  washing  ani 
ttn^ue  leaching,  is  a  study  that  commends  itself  to  the  attention  of  every 
pnner.  ^ 

We  have  known  wheat  sown  the  first  of  December  to  be  harvested  by 
the  20th  of  May,  in  Georgia ;  while  in  Maine,  wheat  sown  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember is  rarely  ready  for  the  cradle  before  the  first  of  August.  Why 
rfiould  five  months  and  twenty  days  suffice  to  grow  a  crop  of  wheat— and 
the^  include  all  the  cold  of  winter— in  the  State  of  Georgia,  whUe  eleven 
months  are  necessary  in  the  State  of  Maine  ?  We  draw  the  following  in- 
ferences from  the  facts  named  : 

^  1.  That  as  great  chemical  change*  take  place  in  the  soil  of  the  Southern 
State  in  six  months  as  occur  in  the  soil  of  the  Northern  State  in  eleven 
months.  These  changes  consist  essentially  in  decomposing  both  organic 
and  inorganic  substances  which  were  before  insoluble  in  ram-water,  so  far 
as  10  becessary  to  render  them  soluble  and  iu  a  condition  to  enter  the  roots 
of  plants. 

2.  That  air,  heat,  rain-water,  and  probaWy  electricity,  are  the  prime 
agente  in  effecting  the  necessary  chemical  changes  in  the  surface  of  the 
earth  whioh  supply,  day  by  day,  aliment  to  all  vegetation. 

8.  As  mu(^  water  enters  the  roots  and  passes  out  of  the  leaves  of 
wheat-plants  in  six  months  in  Georgia  as  in  eleven  months  in  Maine. 
From  the  increased  activity  of  all  chemical,  physical,  and  vegetable  phe- 
nomena at  the  South,  the  intelligent  reader  will  see  why  a  defective  sys- 
tem of  tillage  and  husbandry  there  should  impoverish  the  land  faster  than 
at  the  North.  But  the  same  agencies  which  rapidly  exhaust  the  elements 
of  crops  when  misdirected,  will  recuperate  with  equal  facility  and  regain 
the  lost  fertility  in  the  warmer  climate.  To  ascertain  the  changes  that 
transpire  in  cultivated  and  uncultivated  soils  in  the  course  of  three,  six, 
nine,  and  twelve  months  in  different  latitudes,  and  under  various  circum- 
stances, is  not  so  formidable  an  undertaking  as  some  may  suppose.  By 
leaching  a  cubic  foot  of  rich  earth  six  months  with  rain-water  as  it  falls 
from  the  clouds,  one  may  grow  wheat,  com,  or  other  plants  in  pounded 
glass  with  the  fertilizers  so  extracted ;  and  by  applying  a  known  quantity 
to  the  crop,  and  weighing  it  when  matured  and  thoroughly  dried,  we  can 
determine  the  relative  weight  of  the  plants  organised,  and  of  the  food  given 
to  them.  Thus,  if  a  corn-plant  weighs  when  dry  eight  drachms,  and  has  re- 
oeiyied  only  one  drachm  of  dissolved  organic  and  inorganic  matter  extracted 
from  a  rich  soil,  it  is  plain  that  ground  glass,  he<fed  to  burn  out  all  vege- 
table substances,  and  washed  in  hydrochloric  acid,  still  further  to  purify  it, 
could  not  yield  the  other  seven  drachms  of  weight  in  the  corn.  It  must 
have  drawn  87  J  per  cent,  of  its  solids,  which  are  carbon  and  the  elements 
of  water,  from  the  atmosphere  and  water.  There  are  other  ways  in  which 
the  writer  has  been  able  to  demonstrate  the  important  fact  that,  in  form- 
ing one  hundred  pounds  of  organized  matter  in  cultivated  plants,  the  soil 
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psrts  with  less  .thaki  fifteen  p|>and8,  and  often  less  than  tea,  of  its  Mdi. 
S»nd  that  has  been  barnt  at  a  red  heat  for  some  time,  and  boiled  in  • 
strong  mineral  acid,  will  grqw  crops  by  feeding  the  plants  on  sooh  of 
their  constituents  as  good  soilfi  or  the  best  manare  ftirmsh.     In  truth,  thf 

« Bubscance  of  the  earth  which|  does  not  dissolve  when  a  crop  is  growiag 
has  no  more  to  do  in  adding  to  its  weight  than  ground  glaM  has,  or  ^Vi 
cotton  has,  when  plants  are  gfown  by  extending  their  roots  into  its  nmiat 
fibres.  It  is  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  which  has  led  to  the  extensive  cul- 
ture of  mere  drifting  or  desert  sands,  with  the  aid  of  ashes  and  guano.  T3m 
more  we  learn  of  the  raw  material  of  crops,  as  it  exists  in  the  soil,  the  Int 
important  is  it  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  abound  in  such  raw  mattritl 

.  as  is  supplied  by  nature.*  Science  corrects  these  defects  with  constantlj 
increasing  facility.  Bone-eartjh,  or  phosphate  of  lime,  is  a  mineral  lew 
abundant  in  most  soils  than  \m  desirable ;  but  chemistry  has  demonstrated 
that  all  citi^  abound' in  phosphates  of  lime,  potash,  and  magnesia,  and  pi 
ammonia,  which  are  derived  from  the  breadstuffs  and  provisions  con- 
sumed by  their  inhabitants,  and  the  oats,  hay,  and  other  food  of  horses  and 
caws  kept  within  their  limits.  That  fertilizers  of  this  kind  are  geoer^y 
allowed  to  run  to  waste,  not  <mly  in  cities,  but  in  villages,  and  even  en 
many  farms,  is  a  fact  known  to  every  agriculturist  There  ace,  however, 
extensive  natural  beds  of  apaiite  (phosphate  of  lime)  being  discovered  by 
the  researches  of  geologists  aiid  chemists,  which  promise  creater  useful- 
ness to  agriculture  than  any  dtposites  of  gypsum  known.  Professor  Em- 
mons, of  Albany,  has  recently  presented  specimens  of  this  mineral  from 
an  extensive  bed  near  Crown  Point,  New  York,  to  the  State  Society,  which 
is  noticed  in  the  December  namber,  1850,  of  the  journal  of  said  society. 
Dr.  Buckland,  Dean  of  Westminster,  has  an  instructive  paper  on  the 
"Causes  of  the  presence  of  phosphates  in  the  strata  of  the  earth,"  in  the 
tenth  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  from  which 
we  will  copy  a  few  sentences  :— ^ 

"  Professor  Liebig  five  or  six  years  ago  invited  the  attention  of  agri- 
culturists to  the  possibility  of  applying  to  the  same  use  as  bone-dust  and 
guano  the  fossil  bones  and  coprolitesf  which  occur  together  in  certain 
Beds  of  the  lias  formation.  This  invitation  took  place  not  many  months 
after  I  had  the  honor  of  conducting  him  to  the  well-known  boTu-bed  in 
the  lower  region  of  the  lias  a^  the  Aust  Passage  Clifis,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Severn,  near  Bristol,  where  two  beds  of  Gas  (each  from  one  to  two 
feet  thick)  are  densely  loaded  with  dislocated  bones  and  teeth  and  scales 
of  extinct  reptiles  and  fishes,  interspersed  abundantly  with  coprolites,  de- 
rived from  animals  of  many  l^inds,  which  seem  to  have  converted  that 
regioa  into  the  cloaca  maxirrut  of  ancient  Gloucestershire  at  the  time  of 
the  commencement  of  the  formation  of  the  lias.  *  *  *  In  1846i, 
Professor  Henslow  laid  a  pap^r  before  the  British  Association,  at  Can»- 
bridge,  on  the  abundant  occurrence  of  the  ear-bones  of  whales  in  the  crag- 

•beds  of  Felixstow,  on  the  coaaB;  of  Suffolk,  together  with  Urge  quantities 
of  rolled  pebbles  of  phosphate  of  lime,  (which  he  then  supposed  to  be 

*  The  idea  adTaneed  in  the  text  is,  tliat  Mieaee  and  art  are  able  to  remedj  nataral  defeeta 
la  soils  with  erer-increaiiiig  economy  u  the  po«iti?e  wants  of  ealtirsted  plants  tre  mn% 
eloaely  studied  and  better  onderttood.  In  this  waj,  knowledge  is  better  than  m^aamj  or  rieh 
Jands,  for  it  is  a  per«inial  source  of  wealth,  e^jo/ment  and  independence. 

.  f  "Coprolitea"  are  ftMsU  or  petrified,  dang  of  ena  aniwele,  ampUbiala.  and  birds,  fmnrf  in 
IbMiliferons  rocks.  ■  ' 
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eewolitos,)  among  the  miscellaneous  gravel  and  riiells  that  compose  the 
Wtt  of  ^e  crag  formation.  About  this  time,  also.  Professor  Solly's 
jna^ysis  of  these  sunposed  ooprolites  proved  their  chemical  oomposition 
ta  be  nearly  identical  with  that  of  real  coproUtes  from  the  Uas;  and  the 
•ttention  of  agnoujturists  was  invited  to  their  use,  i|a  a  manure  of  nearly 
aqntl  value  with  guano  or  bone-dugt.  Mr.  Solly's  advice  to  agrieulturisti 
to  make  use  of  this  newly-discovered  storehouse  of  fertility,  has  been 
duly  responded  to ;  and  many  tkotuand  tons  of  these  pebbles  and  bones 
liave  been  coUected  from  the  shore  near  Felixstow,  ground,  and  used  as  a 
niAnnfe. 

When  it  is  faioWn  that  theee  fossil-bones  of  whales  are  many  feet  above 
the  ocean,  and  that  not  an  inhabitant  of  the  tertiary  sea  in  which  they 
flourished  IS  now  found,  we  are  constrained  to  acknowledge  that  science  haa 
taught  farmers  how  to  form  bread  and  meat  from  the  remains  of  animaU 
tijat  hved  and  died  before  the  isknd  of  Great  Britain  had  an  existence. 
J?Yom  the  Hndson  to  the  Rio  Grande,  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  contain 
m»ny  tertiary  strata,  having  fertiliiers  of  great  value.  French  burr,  irre^ 
8^,  chalk,  and  other  valuable  depositee,  exist  in  Georgia. 

Doctor  Buckland  thus  graphically  indicates  the  way  in  which  fertile  eartha 
were  formed,  long  before  there  was  "a  man  to  till  the  ground:"— 

"I  beUeve  the  essential  condition  was  the  admixture  (in  a  fluid  or 
seBji-flmd  state)  of  aU  the  now  consolidated  ingredients  of  the  marktone 
and  of  the  septana,  (which  we  use  to  make  our  Roman  cement,)  viz.  of 
day,  earbanaU  of  lime,  and  vrotoxide  of  iron,  in  a  state  of  mud  on  the 
sea-bottom  at  the  time  of  the  disengagement  of  phosphoric  compounds 
from  the  dung  and  putrefying  bodies  of  fishes  and  of  molluscous  animals 
and  marine  worms  at  the  bottom  of  the  seas  in  which  the  deposition  of  the 
I^don  cky  was  going  on.  These  conditions  that  attended  the  deposition 
of  the  London  clay  were  simikr  to  those  attending  the  deposites  of -sedi- 
mentary mud  (subsequently  converted  to  beds  of  clay  and  marl)  in  all  geo- 
Iqpoal  formations  since  the  waters  were  first  peopled  with  swimmimr  crea- 
tures of  tOTi  thousand  kmds,  with  creeping  things  innumerable,  both  smaU 
and  great  beasts. 

"From  the  first  creation  of  fishes,  to  fill  and  multiply  in  the  waters,  there 
must  have  been  a  never-ceasing  deposition  of  phosphoric  compounds  in 
^^Irf  ^^  "^""^  *^**  "^  "^  progress  of  accumulation  at  the  bottom  of  all 
inhabited  portions  of  seas,  and  hJces,  and  rivers ;  and  thus  the  fecal  dejec- 
tions of  all  subaqueomi  animated  nature  must,  by  their  decomposition,  have 
stmphed  daily  and  hourly  accessions  of  matter  convertible  toThotphoriU. 

^**  JS!l  7*^?^"^'/  ^^}^'  never-ceasing  supply  of  phosphates 
from  the  decay  of  the  bo^ee  of  afl  these  animals  after  th2r7eathri,  e!^  from 
the  dead  bodies  of  aU  fishes,  and  molluces,  and  sea-worms  that  were  not 
devoured  by  other  animals. 

The  above  reasoning  will  account  as  well  for  all  the  other  elements  of 
linng  beings  necessary  to  fertility  in  sedimentary  rocks  having  sand,  clay, 
lime,  and  iron  for  their  mass,  as  for  phosphorus.  This  learned  geoloffi^t 
and  divine,  who  has  done  so  much  to  popularize  the  great  truths  of 
Bmenee  remarks  Uiat,  "where  the  bottom  of  the  sea  wL  covered  only 
with  Bikdou  sand,  no  phosphoric  combinations  could  take  place:  and 
hence  the  barrenness  of  the  great  sQicious  sandy  deserts  of  the  world; 
but  where  the  bottom  of  the  water  contained,  in  an  unconsolidated  st.itr^, 
the  mgredients  of  future  marl,  or  marlstones,  or  septaria,  conditions  were 
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m^emt  favorftble  to  the  foitMitioii  of   the  new  combmatioiu  of  nlbf- 
pbotite.  '^ 

^   Before  tflUge  IB  applied  to  tfie  soil,  a  large  shn^  of  its  pIioepBoric  m9»| 


fbr  cultivated  plants.  TOlage  brines  oxyeen  gw,  condensed  in  the  warn 
«r  innmnerable  spaces  in  well-cultiyated  land,  into  a  condition  to  act  on 
the  siilphur  mnron  pyrites  ahd  form  sulphuric  acid.  This  acid,  as  well 
as  carbonic  acid  evolved  bv  the  rotting  of  vegetables  turned  under  by  the' 
plOTgh,  attack  the  insoluble  silicates  of  potash,  soda,  lime,  and  mmeoM, 
and  liberate  their  alkaline  ba^.  So  long  as  potash  and  soda  existto 
eombme  w^th  mtnc  acid  in  a  ^U  which  abounds  in  decaying  vegeUtion,  or 
where  rtable-maiiure  is  applied  to  it,  such  acid  is  formedby  the  chemical 
nmon  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  and  it  immediately  combines  with  potash  to 
form  saltpetre,  or  with  soda,  t^  form  nitrate  of  soda.  Hence,  so  long  as 
the  mmertl  food  of  crops  exi^jts,  even  in  an  intoluble  farm,  tillage%lid 
organic  manures  will  operate  tio  extract  it,  although  latent  in  sand  as  hard 
M  pulvenzed  glass.  Artificial  nitre-beds  consist  essentiaDy  of  a  mixtnre 
of  wood-ashes  and  manure. 

The  ashed  furnish  the  necessary  alkali,  and  the  manure,  in  deoom- 
pomng,  starts  the  formation  o^  nitric  acid,  which  is  continued  at  the  ex- 
pense of  mtrogen  in  the  air  fo*  an  indefinite  time,  if  potash  be  present  to 
take  up  the  acid  as  it  is  fwinM.  This  acid,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
consists  of  fourteen  parts  of  nitrogen  chemically  united  with  forty  of 
oxygen.  Phosphoric,  sulphurij,  nitnc,  hydrochloric,  silicic,  and  carbonic 
acids,  as  well  as  the  bases — alumina,  iron,  lime,  potash,  soda,  magnesift, 
and  ammoniar-Hire  all  brought  jnto  active  play  through  the  agencyof  the 
plough,  harrow,  cultivator,  and  hoe.  If  we  compare  the  aggregate  weight 
of  the  ewrthy  constituents  of  d-ops  removed  from  the  soil  by  tillage,  raa- 
tnra|e,  and  mo.;mrig,  with  the  weight  of  such  ingredients  restored  to  it, 
we  sBall  find  that  the  surface  of  our  farms  is  constantly  losing  its  alkalies, 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  chlorine,  ^  and  soluble  silica.  H  we  obtain  la»^ 
crops  than  formerly,  by  deepef  and  better  cultivation,  what  is  gained  in 
Wbps  IS  lost  m  their  element^  consumed  in  making  them.  The  bono- 
oirth,  potash,  and  magnesia  in  the  subsoil,  are  as  certain  to  be  exta-a<Jted 
m  tune,  a&  the  loss  of  similai  elements  taken  from  the  smface-eoU  in 
pfejious  crops.  The  quantity  can  only  be  augmented  by  adding  to  tbe 
^  Uf  "^<5'»  minerals  as  have  beeri  removed  in  water  passing  over  or  throU^ 
the  soil,  m  the  stomachs  of  domestic  animals,  and  in  the  several  croS 
.  tAken  from  the  field.  We  dwell  on  this  point,  because,  of  the  hundreds  of 
oommunications  sent  to  the  Patent  Office,  estimating  the  cost  of  growiiig 
^am,  cotton,  roots,  tobacco,  hay,  and  other  crops,  no  one  has  taken  inS 
tMe  account  the  value  of  the  raw  material  in  the  sofl  which  is  cbniuwd 
to  form  the  products  of  huma*  industry.*     It  would  be  quite  as  senilMe 

-Jl-i?*!Il.^i!J!*"l."**'}"  "**  ''•"  ^^""^  '"♦^  *^«  «»^7  •lenient*  of  crop.,  thWt  we  do  a«t 
Wjader  that  tMr  t^.  in  a  eommercWpoint  of  Tiew.  .Wld  h,  entirely  oVertodteli  a 

BMh,  Monroe  coanty,  N.  Y.,   in  the  Otnesee  V^Dey,)  smys :-"  I  knew  Unde  that  We  Urn 

--S  .,««  fwf*^"*  "^,!?^"^  ^^*  °**^  P"^"**  °'°"  *^"  <*o«We  the  growth  of  any  W 
?i.r«?*-  *  ?*{  1°'^'*  **"™*  ***•  ^^  *^«  «*  **°  y""  0^  *»»«'  coltiTttion.-  He  Lids  a 
net  or  two,  which  deeerre  pwlicular  attention  :—•«  Our  aoUs  are  highly  impregnated  with  lime, 


fioa  ato,  3Sl 


» 


to^look  the  T«hie  of  the  ood,  the  ore,  and  the  lise  consumed  in  makhic 
1^-1  to  ^<MC  ^  po|^  ^monia,  Kme,  magaesm,  chlorine,  phof^ 
^orts,  8«1P^,^5  BMmM^  consumed  in  making  a  crop  of  wheat,  Wn, 
tobacco,  co«^  potetoes,  or  kaj.  The  best  mcniire  is  onlf  vahlable  because 
it  oonsists  of  ^eoe  sidwtaiicesV  Strike  out  of  a  fertiliser  every  thinir  birt' 
Jjrter  uid  e^c  aeid^  "?  jt^l  be  worthless  to  enrich  a  rt»rile  soiL 

.lSli^"'iSl!?^'/  "^^  ^^™^  ^'^^  ii  the  best  representation, 
^Md  be  obtstted  imd  employed  to  add  threefold  to  the  p^ductiveness 

^"^J'i^JS  i^  ^L^/'S^*^  *°^  dist^-ganised  «LnentS  in  Ae 
se^  th«J  support  its  Rora  and  Fauna,  are  equally  cftpable  of  nourishimr 
aU  hmd  plants  and  animaU.  Every  river,  and  smaller  stream,  that  fiSS- 
iirto  the  ocean,  carries  wtth  it  aH  md*fihite  amoimt  of  both  thfe  mineral 
attd  orgamc  constituents  of  all  crops.  All  lakes  and  seas  which  have  no 
outlet,  exoept  by  solar  eraporation,  are  salt ;  and,  in  many  phw^,  salts 
of  lime,  8od«s  and  potash  are  precipitated.  It  is  more  thto  probable  tlmt 
the  evaporation  of  sea^water  m  Florida  and  other  Southern  Atlantic  'aad 

X«M  K  f ;  ^.*'^,  "*?  ^'"  '^'^^^  ^  P*r  *  ^"^  P'<^-  The  water 
should  be  let  mto  shallow  basins  at  high  tide,  and  there  retaihed  till  the  stm 

ahd  wind  evaporate  it.  The  more  compound  the  salts,  the  better  for  afl 
agneultural  rmrpoees. 

A  letter  frtm  the  Ohinchs  guano  isknds,  on  tiie  cotet  of  Peru,  dated 
November  20^  savs^at  thwe  were  then  a  large  fleet  of  vessels  there,  load- 
mgprmcipally  for  England ;  but  some  few  were  up  fbr  the  United  States. 

The  guano  18  mortly  taken  from  the  north  ishmd,  the  southern  one  reman- 
ijj  untouched ;  and  there^are  said  to  be  on  the  three  islands  thirty  milUons 
of  tons  of  guano,    it  is  thirty  feet  in  depth."  ' 

"At  different  pomts  on  the  island  are  shoots  or  tunnels,  made  of  heavy 

freA  the  top  of  the  island  to  the  water,  under  which  the  boats  are  placed  to 
reCMve  the  guano;  and  as  it  rails  down  with  considerable  velocity,  they  are 
so<m  despatch^  As  the  comnmiption  of  this  article  is  rapidl/ extending 
m  the  U^nited  States,  we  inll  give  the  results  of  a  few  expeSnenti,  in  Enl 
isnd,  where  it  wte  apphed  on  much  richer  land  than  any  manured  ^ 
™no  m  this  country  iind  reputed  to  this  office.  At  a  late  meeting  of  the 
atto^urne  Farmere'  Club,  Sir  J.  M.  Tylden  gave  the  following  resoite^ 
of  expenments  with  g^oi--«*Last  autmmi  I  sSk  ajpart  three  pieis,  of  a 
quarter  of  an  awe  each,  of  a,al(Kng  wheat.  On  N^.  1,  I  pat  no  maU, ; 
on  No.  2,  apphed  guano  at  the  rate  of  four  cwt.  (448  lbs.)  per  acre ;  and! 
^I't^^'V^J^  rate  of  two  cwt.  (224  lbs.)per  aci4.     The  cwt  5 

manm^ci,  28  bwheb  per  acre;  weight  of  straw,  1664  Ifo.  per  acre;  wiiifht^ 
ofwheat,  6U  lbs.  p^  bushel.     No.  2  had  four  cwt.  of  guaSo  sown  knTlSS^ 

8ta»w  »936  lbs.      No.  8  had  two  cwt.  of  guano  sown  and  harrowed  in,  ar 
^iy^s^^^^ 

S?l^  liT^^rlJSj^^ii^  "  prodnctiTefn.  hundred  yearshen^e  M 

SrTi  ^Z^Jt^Jl^^T^^^  "^^  y*^  without  »«i«re,  yields  as  fine  hay  and  pa^ 
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From  the  above  data,  it  will  be  seen  that  on  land  so  fertile  as  to  prodoot 
^  bnahelf  of  irheat  per  acre,  224  lbs.  Pemvian  gnano  gave  an  inorease  of 
seven  bushels  six  gallons  of  |rain,  and  of  1646  lbs.  of  straw.  The  addi- 
tional two  cwt.  added  only  thr^  bnshels  to  the  crop,  when  bron^t  np  to  85 
bushels  6  gallons;  which  Bho|rs,  that  as  the  maanre  last  applied  ooct  » 
pound  sterling,  the  gain  did  ^ot  pay.  The  straw  and  grain  being  mam 
valuable  in  Ei^land  than  in  ibj^  country,  as  well  as  clover  and  tumipe^  whidi 
follow  wheat,  of  course  higher  manuring  there  than  here  is  allowable.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  also,  that,  ^Jung  every  thing  into  the  account,  while  224 
lbs.  of  guano  paid  a  profit  of  ^5  per  cent,  on  its  cost,  448  Ibe.  gave  a  profit 
of  only  25  per  cent. 

The  propel  quantity  of  manure  per  acre  which  one  ooght  to  ^plj  to 
obtain  the  best  results,  is  a  matter  of  great  miportance.  In  deciding  this 
point,  one  must  c&refullv  estimate  the  value  of  the  crop  when  grown,  the 
condition  of  the  soil,  and  the  tsual  efiects  of  any  given  amount  of  maamre 
of  aTMuticular  kind  or  quality.  From  the  cloeest  calculation  of  im>fit  and 
loss  that  we  can  make,  aided  by  the  experience  of  hundreds  o/praotical 
farmers,  who  have  kindly  answered  all  our  questions,  we  reach  the  condii- 
aion  that  lands  should  be  made  to  yield  about  30  bushels  of  wheat  per  aore 
in  this  country,  toproduce  the  grain  at  the  least  expense  per  bushel  in  a 
series  of  years.  We  have  before  us  the  London  Agricultural  Gaiette,  of 
Jwinary  4, 1851,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  a  field  that  gave  82^  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre  without  manur^  yielded  no  more  when  guano,  phosphate  of 
unmonia,  and  potash  were  applied  to  parts  of  it ;  and  we  doubt  if  the  largest 
crops  of  grain,  whether  wheat^  com,  oats,  or  barley,  pay  for  the  last  ten 
bjttshels  per  acre  added  to  the  |ame.  The  wheat-growers  of  Denmark,  it  ii 
stated  by  the  correspondent  of  the  London  Morning  Chronicle,  have  brought 
up  their  lands  to  an  average  yield  of  38  bushels  per  acre.  If  thia  be  true, 
ipanure  mi;^t  cost  next  to  nothing  there,  to  go  any  further  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  soil.  In  the  improvement  of  wheat  itself,  com,  and  cotton,  we 
think  much  may  be  done  by  the  aid  of  science ;  but  that  is  a  subject  which 
ife  shall  not  now  discuss. 

The  burning  of  stubble  has  some  advantages,  and  many  advocates.  A 
irriter  says :— "  By  burning  tha  whole  surface  of  one-half  of  a  field,  it  bore 
last  year  an  excellent  crop  of  turnips,  without  the  aid  of  farm-yard  dung ; 
and  this  year  it  has  produced  10  bushels  of  barley  and  13  trusses  of  straw  more 
than  any  other  part  which  received  18  loads  of  farm-yard  manure." 

Where  vegetation  is  rank  and  the  ground  sour,  burning  tends  to  de- 
stroy all  organic  acids,  sweeten  and  improve  the  soil.  After  lands  are 
properly  dramed,  caustic  lime  ^ot  only  neutralises  all  adds,  but  it  attacks, 
and  ultimately  consumes,  all  organic  substances.  It  operates  most  fiYor- 
ably  when  often  applied,  and  in  moderate  doses.  The  farmer  should  pro- 
ceed with  caution,  experiment^g  in  a  small  way  at  first,  watch  results, 
and  increase  such  practices  ^  promise  the  highest  pecuniary  reward. 
Both  the  art  and  science  of  feqding  cultivated  plants  are  in  their  infancy ; 
and  we  must  devote  years  to  the  accumulation  of  new  facts  befora  we 
shall  be  warranted  in  saying  how  productive  a  soil  should  be  made  by 
artificnal  means,  to  yield  the  largest  income  to  its  owner  and  cultivator. 
To  develop  new  truths  in  rural  economy,  every  State  in  the  Union  should 
maintAin  a  well-conducted  experimental  farm,  the  records  of  which  would 
add  largely  to  our  knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of  improved  land  to  feed 
and  clothe  the  human  family.     As  tillage  consumes  both  the  organic  and 
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^^^ufclT^nnW  Z**  *"*"?  «l*»ti»  '•"  Of  .»  immewe  .mount 
■^  kara  jgNa  to  dia  mmb.    Whw  •  prairie  i.  bnken  at  the  WMtk 

Iwige  of  aoMla  aad  bM«,  mad  the  pUj  of  allimtiea.  is  needed    tLt  »r. 

O^  who  h«  .^  with  ««  JohnetoB'.  Wtore.  on  Agrienltar.1  CheminrT 
h^T.^    ^'"■'  m  -nM  tko  r.w  mUerUl  of  crops  i.  onlj  uuii..uf 

tm  fotwe  ««.    ittfco  NDoratrng  orop.  be  tuinwd  in  b,  the  ploLhlZ^S 
«^-^«ie  tumr  hM  thnr  m«o»e,  whieh  «o.t.  him  next  ti  nottouT 

cf  prod«eto«^  «i  k  AiETLnd.  wffl  «M  ^XTth^ 
^ef^  ««d  of  other  erep.,  wh«.  Wl  m^toJL  4«wr^  f^^ 
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FRUIT  CULTUEB. 

BT  J.  J.  raOMAS,  MACEDON,  N.  T. 

After  ft  lapee  of  two  ocntuites  sinct  th«  Mttlement  of  the  oouatry,  «M 
cuftivation  of  fruit  ia  jost  beginning  to  MBume  a  char»ot«r  ita  merits  deserrA. 
More  trees  hare  been  set  out  into  orchards  withia  the  .past  five  or  six  jea^ 
«Ten  in  thow)  regions  which  lien  long  since  settled,  than  in  all  prenim 
time.  This  rising  estimate  of  the  vake  of  fruit  is  not  founded  on  mj  tahe 
\nsisy  and  is  not  destined,  lil^B  luany  other  objects  of  g«neral  and  emr 
interest^  to  endure  only  for  a  ■eason,  and^^  then  pass  away.  So  long  as  sub- 
stantial and  cheaply  furnished  food,  and  «lifi^Biort  desirable  and  wh^esome 
luxuries  shall  be  objects  worthy  of  attainment,  so  long  will  fruit  cultnrv 
maintain  its  imjwrtince. 

I.  At  «»  aHicU  of  food,  fruit,  *nd  more  especially  oppM,  *•▼«  been 
woved  of  great  value.  Some  fanners  save  annually,  in  various  ways,  fram 
fifty  to  a  hundred  dollars  by  ihe  use  of  green  and  driwi  fruit  upon  Mr 
tables — not  merely  by  the  amount  of  aliment  afforded,  but,  adding  to  th« 
variety  and  to  the  list  of  luxuries,  enabling  them  to  rodnoe  the  ainoant  of 
other  and  more  costly  articles.  By  planting  rich  and  higb-flavom4rw>rts  f«r 
culinary  purposes,  instead  of  those  of  an  inferior  grade,  a  great  saving  may 
be  made  in  sweetening  and  sf  ices.  The  amount  of  su^ar  aad  other  in»^ 
dients  used  for  making  bad  »j>ple8  good,  is  often  more  than  enough  to  buy 
good  apples,  sugar  and  all.  Pall  pippins,  for  example,  at  ifty  cents  per 
bushel,  have  been  found  more  economical  than  poor  and  insipid  varieties  at 
fifteen  cents  per  bushel.  By  a  free  use  of  the  best  sweet  apples  through 
autumn  and  winter,  for  baking  and  for  puddings,  some  familios  have  avoided 
large  expenditures.  The  aggregate  saving  in  the  million  of  Amerioan  fa]|»- 
lies  who  might  enjoy  the  privilege  of  plenty  of  fruit,  with  i^  general  cultiva- 
tion of  the  best  kinds  for  a  saccession  the  year  through,  might  perhaps  be 
set  down,  without  extravagance,  as  more  than  the  whole  ezpensea  of  the 

General  Government.  *  .  ,      *  *.    j  *     j 

Not  less  important  is  the  viJue  of  fruit  as  an  articie  rf  food  «»r  dooiectie 
-^mimals.  Although  direct  and  eareful  experiments  by  weighing  and  maa- 
roring  are  still  wanting,  enough  has  been  ascertained  to  prove  thst  applet, 
especially  the  richer  sweet  vairietiee,  as  food  for  cattle  and  swine,  axe  fully 
equal  to  potatoes ;  and  some  <tf  the  meet  careful  trials  already  nadtt  mdieate 
their  decided  superiority,  beilig  about  m  seven  to  fve.  The  chemical  «u- 
lyses  of  these  two  productions  show  the  soperieri^  of  the  a^e  m  the 
aliment  it  contains,  and  also  prove  that  some  sorts  excel  others  m  richness 
and  value.  Hence  the  importonce  of  ascertaining  by  careful  trial  those 
sorts  best  adapted  to  feeding  and  fattening. 

For  fattening  swine,  apples  are  particularly  excellent.  Some  farmers 
have  saved  three-fourths  of  the  expense  of  pork-making  by  allowing  their 
hogs  the  run  of  a  part  of  their  orchards  while  the  autumn  frmt  was  fallmg 
from  the  tre^s.  A  neighbor  sold  forty  dollars'  worth  of  pork,  fattened  with 
the  "droppings"  of  only  half  an  acre  of  good  grafted  orchard.  The  pro- 
cess was  completed  by  a  week  or  two  of  feeding  with  grain.  Even  com- 
mon seedling  apples,  if  cooked,  are  valuable.  In  one  experiment,  500 
pounds  of  pork  were  made  from  120  bushels.     There  is  no  doubt,  how- 


S?I;  ^  f^^.^  *™?*^  varieties  would  have  been  found  much  superior. 

^Ti^J^  ^S^w   ^  «^  J'^«*»»  "^  "^^^  ^^  discriminal 
Sim  ''^'^**  the  bept  tree,  whenever  a  plentiful   wpply  i,  allowed 

.r^'.'*'^''^"*^7\*^  ?PP^**  regularly  and  moderately  fed,  after  beinir 
•Wei  W  pw^t  chofang,  have  been  found  to  increase  the  milk  one-third  in 

Jo'SmSS.*"  ^ «"" '"  ^^'"''  -  "•^  - '''  ^-^*y  ^  -^^- 

tJ^^i^T^^  apple  p<^sses  a  high  value  from  it.  inherent  quali- 
^i**Sr^  ^e  cheapneB.  of  it.  production  f*r  exceeds  that  of  nearly 

liAd  at  ^^dalUrs  an  •^jre,  we  have  the  foUowing  J^^l^^y^T^. 
^MAml  po^t  of  one  a<Br«  of  orchard:—  ^  ^     ^ 

Cost  of  land... ^^^ 

Gostof  M  tpple>tr«es. 10  00 

Com  of  setting  out. 6.00 

•I  t65.00 

Tho  eropaW  Oj.  Wd  will  more  than  pay  the  yearly  interest  for  the 
first  few  yoara,  an4  the  product  of  both  land  and  trees  will  more  than  nar 
It  as  they  heeooM  kr^er.  An  acre  of  full-sized  bearing  treee  would,  thwe- 
fore  cost  no  mof«  than  sixty-five  dollars.  With  the  selection  of  the  met 
jjrodactiTe  MrU,  in  oonuKmon  with  the  vigor  imparted  by  good  coltivMion. 

aaT*JI^I^^\'^  *"  •^^^^^^  **  *«*«'  "«*»*  ^»«^e^«  •^Jt,  or  four  hun^ 
dred  bushels  from  the  acre.     The  annual  interest  on  the  orchard,  at  6  per 
cent.,  would  be  abont  four  dollars;  the  necessary  cultivation  and  manurinff 
to  maintain  n  noet.  fniitfnl  oondition,  woald  not  exceed  six  more,  makinr 
ten  dMmrt,  tke  whob  yevly  cost  of  the  four  kindred  b^heU,  or  two  «i»S 
a  ha^  eemlt  pm  btuhel     In  the  more  fertile  parts  of  the  country,  the  only 
cttltivatmn  mquirod  would  l»e  one  ploughing  and  two  or  three  harrowinM 
onnuaUy,  redooiAg  iU  cost  of  the  ungathered  crop  to  about  one  cent  a^d 
^TT^^  bnAol-*  a««  mnoh  lower  than  the  same  value  of  nutriment 
ymkM  bjr  gram  or  root  crop..     The  only  drawback  i.  the  time  nuired 
for  growtk;  nnd,  a.  the  immediate  results  are  too  often  the  controlliijmo. 
tif«o  for  eawtio»,  tjb  tbore  remote  and  superior  advantages  of  orchards, «. 
»  aenroe  of  (bod,  nro  b«t  scantily  eiy  oyed.     No  Und-owner  need  fear  to 
pteBt  extODMinlj  for  th*  pnrpoM  of  a  copious  supply— needing  not.  like 
other  cop.,  tho  yonflv  attention  of  procuring  seed  and  pUntmK.     Snoh 
«0f» OUMMT  eufiar  bv  a  gkttwi  market,  k>  long  a.  the  growth? mi^ 
naMo,  muA  fisAftentng  of  domestio  animals  form  an  important  portion  of 
^^^S^  eoonofiy^    Nor  is  the  time  required  for  an  orchard  to  come 
«ntofoU  bearing. so  gseaft  af  common  opinion  regard,  it;  for,  through  the 
^r  imparted  hj  good  flnltnro,  tree,  will  attain  a  full-bearing  w  in  a 
th»d  of  liie  ti^  r»qwmt#  wiiere  the  soU  is  nciglected  and  the  twe.  are  al- 
lowed  to  take  their  own  course. 

iJ^J^.ia  *^*'  /^  "^""^  *^,  ^•'^^'*^'  ^^  ^*^«  of  fruit  can  scarcely 
be  MtUMted.     The  few  who  hnve  learned  by  actoi^  experience  the  enjov- 

°*"ij  ...V  i"**^,.*"*^  delicious  sorte  for  the  whole  twelve  montli 
woild  not  wdlingly  relinquish  the  pririlege.  Many,  it  is  true,  have  ha- 
Juahed  tbemBelve.  with  occuional  supplies  of  their  own  raiang— they 
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possess  only  a  feir  scattered  ^ginents  of  the  yearly  circle  ^  frvitt ;  bi|t 
the  nnmber  is  yet  much  too  imall,  although  rapidly  inereaaiag,  who  May 
place  upon  their  tables  delicious  sorts  on  almoet  any  day  of  the  entire 

y®**"'  '  I  .      .  .         - ' 

Facilities  fbr  this  annual  rotind  of  delicacies  rary  in  different  portioDt  of 

the  Union.     In  the  more  northern  States,  where  the  ealtare  of  fimit  haa 

received  the  most  attention,  tWe  earliest  sorts  of  the  cherry  and  strawberrr 

ripen  by  the  first  days  of  summer ;  the  later  sorts,  with  the  adifitjon  ©i 

currants  and  raspberries,  extend  the  period  for  six  weeht,  or  sntO  midsmii- 

jner.     Apricots,  in  connection  with  the  earlief  pears,  phiina,  and  applet^ 

immediately  follow,  and  fill  n^  the  space  till  the  rich  profusion  of  entaoiii 

frnits,  in  all  their  kinds,  keepe  up  an  abundant  supply  till  winter.     Grape* 

and  pears  may  be  kept  till  spring ;   and  by  a  proper  attention  to  aorta 

and  to  good  keeping,  apples  may  be  had  every  day  of  the  year,  or,  at  least, 

until  the  next  strawberry  season  in  early  summer. 

Is  not  an  abundant  provision  for  this  yearly  sapply  an  object  worthy 
of  much  exertion  ?  What  coinmodity  is  more  ealenlated  to  increaae  the 
comforts  of  country  life,  and  to  add  to  the  pleasures  and  to  increase  the  at- 
tractions of  home,  to  young  people,  than  fine,  ripe,  and  refreshing  fimit,  of 
one's  own  raising,  during  a  whole  season  ?  The  enjoyment  yielded  by  a 
lingle  bed  of  strawberries,  supplying  a  few  quarts  dttly  for  die  table,  we 
liave  never  yet  known  to  be  dtespised ;  but  this  is  but  a  single  speoinien  m 
a  rich  and  profuse  cluster,  whan  compared  with  the  whole  assemblage— em- 
bracing delicious  and  ruddy  clerries,  golden,  perfumed  aprieota,  jaiey  and 
refreshing  apples,  luscious  bloom-dusted  plums,  buttery  and  melting  peara, 
fragrant  and  crimson  nectarines,  clustering  and  transparent  grapes — all 
diveraified  with  their  many  and  varying  sorts. 

III.  Tfte  vatue  of  fruit  for  market,  a»  a  source  of  income,  baa  been 
proved  by  many  striking  instances.  Farmers,  whose  orchards  do  not  o«v 
cupy  a  tenth  of  their  Hindi  oftfen  make  more  by  the  sale  of  fruit  than  from 
all  other  crops  besides.  We  have  already  seen  in  what  manner  400  bvshels 
of  applet  may  be  relied  on  as  kn  annual  crop  from  one  acre  of  land.  Ad- 
mitting only  half  this  amount  of  good  fruit  for  maritet,  and  that  the  un- 
gathered  crop  is  worth  only  twelve  ai\d  a  half  cents  per  bushel,  (Ae  lowest 
we  have  ever  known  for  good  winter  apples,)  then  we  have  twenty-sfire 
dollars  as  the  yearly  interest  on  an  investment  of  sixty-five  dpllan;  or, 
deducting  three  dollars  for  cultivation,  twenty-two  ae  a  net  dividend.  There 
has  scarcely  been  a  season,  holwever,  for  a  long  seriea  of  years,  when  good 
apples  have  not  been  worth  atj  least  twenty-five  cents,  Whid^  for  the  Usail 
erop  just  set  down,  would  make  the  yearly  net  prodnet  forty-aeven  doUin 
per  acre,  or  more  than  two-thjrds  the  capital  invested.  With  e*h«r  frvta, 
the  price  is  often  much  higher.  Good  late  pears,  after  traaapoitaticHa  to 
great  distances,  sell  in  our  cities  at  three  to  five  dollara  per  bnsheL  Sin^ 
trees,  producing  eight  to  twettve  bushels  each,  have,  in  a  nnflsber  of  lo- 
Btancea,  alorded  a  profit  of  tienty  or  thirty  dollars.  Farma  of  a  hundred 
acres  sire  aeareely  ever  made  tb  yield  so  much  as  a  well-managed  lingle  acre 
of  such  pear-trees  would  produce. 

A  few  well-attested  instances  of  success  will  show  that  theae  eatimatee 
are  not  extravagant.  Richarl  J.  Hand,  of  Monroe  county,  New  York,  aold, 
in  1845,  $440  worth  of  Northern  Spy  and  Roxbury  Rosaet  ^yplea  from 
one  acre.  The  land  was  well  cultivated.  Numerous  cases  have  occarred 
under  the  notice  of  the  writer,  vrhere  one  hundred  dollan  or  more  have 
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liisett  ^ade  from  tlie  sale  of  an  acre  of  good  Ifinier  applea ;  and  a  number 
of  troM  of  the  Rhode  laland  Qreenmg  navQ  borne  forty  boahels  each  at  a> 
ei'op,  yielding  ten  dollan  fr<Mn  each  tree.  A  frnit-raiser  in  Oranse  coonty. 
New  York,  sold  in  one  year  more  than  three  hondred  dollars'  worth  of  pluma 
from  the  fourth  of  an  acre..  These  are  only  a  few  out  of  many  instancea 
which  might  be  given; 

Now,  il  ia  admitted  that  these  are  onusoal  oases ;  bat  Uiey  are  so  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  good  cultivation  is  unusual.  No  part,  in  the  nuuiage- 
aent  of  treea,  reeeivee  more  general  n^lect,  and  no  neglect  results  in 
greater  loea  to  tiie  orehardiat.  It  seems  parti<mlariy  unaccountable  that 
while  froiutreee  iwniah  larger  returns  than  any  thing  else  on  the  farm,  they 
should  be  the  very  thing  that  the  farmer  most  neglects.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  v^r  trees,  both  yoang  and  old,  to  weather  the  whole 
season  throagh  with  aoaroeiy  a  moment  of  labor  or  attention.  Each  has 
eost  ten  times  more  or^oaily,  and  is  worth  now  fifty  times  more,  than  a 
hill  of  com  or  potatoes;  yet,  who  thinks,  fbr  a  moment,  of  planting  a  hill 
of  com  in  a  graeay  field,  and  of  leaving  it  untooohed  by  cultivation  from 
apring  to  aatnmn  ?  Yet  this  is  the  treatment  of  a  large  portion  of  newl^ 
transplanted  trees.  All  the  remarkable,  and  in  some  cases  almost  incredi- 
ble, instances  of  yonng  trees  eoming  aoon  into  bearing,  and  of  older  trees 
yielding  enormous  uid  lucrative  crops,  have  mainly  resulted  from  the  same 
good  mannriag  and  mellowing  of  soil  which  every  good  cultivator  gives  for 
his  potatoes,  carrots,  and  cabbages. 

Orchards  which  now  yield  $40  or  $50  per  acre  without  care,  might  be 
doubled  in  the  value  of  their  annual  producta  by  the  appropriation  of  a 
aom  not  exceeding  $5^  to  $10  per  acre.  The  advantages  of  good  treatment 
are  threefold:  yonng  trees  are  thrown  forward  into  bearing  in  less  than 
half  the  time  otherwise  requisite ;  the  products  of  large  trees  are  doubled 
in  amoant ;  &wd  the  appearance  and  flavor  are  sometimes  improved  to  a 
degree  almost  beyond  helie£.  Some  varieties  of  the  pear,  almost  worthiest 
under  neglected  culture,  have  been  rich,  melting,  and  delicious,  when  sub- 
jected to  the  genial  influence  of  a  deep,  mellow,  and  fertile  soil.  Sometimes 
the  same  pear  has  been  thns  tripled  in  market  value ;  and  ao  has  been  the 
change  ia  appearance,  as  well  as  in  flavor,  that  we  have  known  even  experi- 
enced pomologists  to  be  deceived  into  the  belief  that  new  sorts  were  before 
them,  when  they  were  reallj  but  old  acquaintances  grown  under  the  most 
favorable  influences. 

TrAMplanting. — It  has  been  estimated .  that,  of  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  trees  yearly  set  out  in  orchards  in  the  United  States,  not  more 
than  one-third  ever  reach  a  good  bearing  conation.  The  delicacy  in  the 
organisation  of  all  the  parts  of  a  young  tree  appears  to  be  overlooked  or 
forgotten.  The  roots  are  mutilated  when  torn  from  the  ^ound,  or  four- 
fifths  of  their  length  out  off  by  the  spade.  They  are  crowded  into  small 
holes,  dug  in  hard  soil,  and  often  not  large  enough  to  receive  all  the  roots, 
such  as  they  are,  without  binding,  and  the  earth  if  stamped  hard  upon  them. 
A  large  number  neoessarily  perish  from  such  treatment,  and  those  which 
survive  often  remain  in  a  sickly  or  feeble  oondititm,  from  neglect  in  suo- 
oeasive  years. 

Very  opposite  is  the  management  of  the  sldlfai  and  successful  cultiva- 
tor. The  trees  are  carefully  lifted  from  the  earth,  securing  a. wide  circle 
of  spreading  roots  and  finely  branching  fibres ;  they  are  next  immersed'  in 
*  bed  Of  mod,  to  coat  the  surface,  and  prevent  injurious  drying;  ample 
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Mta  air*  ^  fo^  the  full  etteidcfb  of  »H  th«  roots ;  fine  and  fertfle  soil  ii 
ittritkkkd  in,  irtaU  iht  small  fibres  tre  evenly  spread  out  with  the  fingers; 
UMl  ^Kh  is  dbSelj  settled  through  all  the  interstices  of  the  roots^  not  hj 
itetikiping  VHh  the  foot,  but  bj  pouring  in  «  few  quarts  of  water  befc^e  th* 
ftble  n  quite  filled. 

As  the  subsequent  treatment  of  the  newly  set  trees  u  of  the  crenateftt 
iliiporUUioe,  it  may  be  well  to  eiter  more  particul^ly  into  this  lu^nch  of  the 
MtM^et. 

Preparation  of  w»7. — The  first  requisite  of  success  and  yigonms  growth 
is  a  deep  fertile  soil.  They  nlay  be  secured  for  the  tree,  while  young,  by 
Egging  lArge  holes  md  MKnig  them  (except  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
foots)  #ith  rery  rich  soil,  or  with  short  manure,  well-mixed  by  raking  with 
tommon  earth.  Tonng  apple-trees,  not  larger  than  a  carriage^whip,  with 
holes  seren  feet  in  diameter,  thus  filled,  have  borne  a  bushri  of  fruit  each 
the  fifth  summer.  By  the  timi»  the  roots  have  ran  beyond  the  holes,  the 
iiest  of  the  ground  nay  have  b#en  enriched  with  manure,  and  deepened  by 
bloiffihing.  Ah  admirable  mode  of  deepening  is  fint  to  loosen  the  soil  at 
far  dowti  as  practicable  with  a'  subsoil  plough,  and  then  to  treneh-jriough 
tikis  deeiply  looisened  bed  for  the  intermixture  of  manure.  Trench^os^ibg 
Is  effected  by  running  a  large  cbmmon  plough  in  the  bottom  of  the  previous 
furrow.  The  snbsoiKng  admits  this  to  a  much  greater  depth  than  could 
jpOBsibly  be  attained  without  it.  This  preparation  of  the  groand  may  be 
accomplished  before  or  after  planting  the  trees. 

When  the  surface  cannot  well  be  prepared  in  this  manner,  a  strip  of 
ground  eight  feet  wide,  where  4he  row  of  trees  is  to  stand,  may  be  pre- 
pared at  less  expenditure  of  laft>or.  This  method  would  indeed  be  always 
found  of  great  use  in  clayey  flbils,  which,  otherwise  holding  water  like  a 
^b  in  the  holes,  would  admiti  of  drainage  by  means  of  the  deep  furrow 
trough  the  centre.  A  small  Quantity  of  brush  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow,  before  being  filled,  womd  allow  the  water  to  soak  away  for  years 
afterwards.  j 

OuUiffuxticn  and  mulehing. -^Afier  a  young  tree  is  transplanted  in  the 
iMBt  manner,  the  first  step  only  has  been  taken.  Much  will  depend  on 
the  treatment  it  receives  the  first  summer.  Neither  a  tree  nor  a  domestic 
toiimal  can  thrive  and  grow,  if  bot  well  fed  in  its  early  years.  The  ground 
iBiut  be  kept  mellow  and  free  Irom  weeds  for  a  distance  of  at  least  several 
feet  around,  because  the  new  roots  besin  rapidly  to  extend  themselves,  and 
tile  roots  of  weeds  and  grass,  if  permitted,  will  also  i^pproach  towards  the 
tree,  ito  rob  it  of  its  support.  As  soon  as  the  dry  summer  season  arrives, 
or  sooner,  the  trees  must  be  well  mulched — that  is,  covered  for  several  feet 
'aM>ittid  with  old  straw,  coarse  liiter,  or  leaves,  not  less  than  five  <Mr  six  inches 
thick.  This  keeps  the  top  soil^  throughout  the  hottest  day,  as  moist  as  in 
tM  dew  of  morning,  and  consequently  the  under  soil  can  never  becMne  dry. 
TIm  moisttire  of  the  soil  is  thos  preserved  in  the  most  even  manner — ineom- 
parabl^  heMer  than  by  the  irregular  supplies  of  artificial  watering,  which  not 
imfirequeiitly  do  more  harm  than  good,  by  causing  the  surface  to  bake,  the 
Water  not  peiietratiBg  to  the  roots  below.  For  cherTy-treety  more  eapecially, 
which  often  perish  at  midsummer,  after  having  made  a  good  beginning, 
mnlehing  ii  of  the  greatest  importance. 

.  The  writer  has  reatcHred  a  row  of  young  apple-trees,  which  were  bo 
nmeh  injured  1^  the  drought  as  to  cease  growing  and  assume  a  sickly 
•Jipearaiieey  to  freslmees  and  vigor,  by  the  simple  operation  of  maldung^ 


-ri&PMgh  BO  wateriag  was  given,  and  no  rain  fell,  neither  at  the  time  nor 
ifbr  eome  weeM  ^f^.  ^^  imfroveiae»t  in  tkehr  foliage  beoame  vieibla.  A 
Mnvapondeat  of  the  SarHcultmritt  linlched  fifty  trees  ooft  ai  ahmdred  and 
fifty,  all  of  which  had  commenced  growth  alike.  Thoee  whidi  wote  mulched 
sdl  lived.     Of  the  burred  others,  nfteen  perished. 

On  ti^  ^proaoh  of  whiter,  to  guard  againtt  theattmekt  of  tke  miooy  which 
ynuk  mder  the  snow,  a  little  mound  of  earth,  about  tea  or  twelve  iachea 
Ittgk,  ahoald  'be  thrown  around  each  tree,  to  reoMaa  till  spring.  This  has 
Brof«d  a  eomptete  protection  in  hmndreds  of  instances,  even  where  trees 
Save  stood  in  t^ick  grass,  the  moot  tempting  of  all  spots  to  these  little  de- 
predators. Nothing  is  easier,  and  nothing  more  efficadloas,  than  this  simple 
remedy,  which  has  also  the  additional  advantage  of  stiffening  the  newly  set 
tree  agaiast  the  adioa  of  tha^^l^d. 

Keeping  the  ground  well 'cultivated  has  already  been  urged.  A  few 
Mcami^  of  its  inflaeaos  may  be  interesting.  Some  years  sinoe,  fifty  fine 
Mach-trees  were  set  out,  Under  the  notice  of  the  writer.  The  work  was 
SarafoUy  done,  and  all  Uved.     The  gronnd  was  alike  in  quality,  and  a 

Kt  was  oeottpied  with  a  crop  of  winter  wheat,  and  a  part  wi^  potatoea^ 
e  latter  received,  of  course,  good  ooltivatioB,  with  repeated  faoeings; 
the  former  was  not  cultivated  at  ali  On  examining  the  trees  after  har- 
Veit,  it  was  ibund  that  none  of  those  standing  in  the  wheat  ground  had 
grown  more  than  three  mches^  and  few  more  than  one  or  two  inches.  On 
the  other  hand,  of  those  in  the  potatoes,  none  had  grown  less  than  afoot 
and  a  half,  and  some  had  thrown  oat  new  shoots  ttoo  and  a  half  feet  hng. 
In  another  instance,  the  Buperioritv  of  growth  given  by  means  of  a  hoed 
erop  to  the  tre^  of  a  large  beanng  orchard  of  peaches,  compared  with 
those  standing  side  by  side  in  an  unhoed  crop  of  peaa,  was  so  striking  at 
to  be  visible  by  the  color  of  the  foliage  at  a  distance  of  more  than  half  a 
mile.  The  worst  piece  of  gronnd  which  it  is  possible  for  a  young  orchard 
to  occupy  is  a  meadow.  We  have  observed  whole  hundreds  smothered 
to  death  the  first  summer  by  the  heavy  grass  which  nearly  enveloped 
them.  Sown  grain  crops  are  not  much  better ;  but  low  cultivated  crops, 
M  potatoes,  rutabagas,  and  carrots  are  the  best  which  can  occupy  the 
land.  But  all  plants  in  all  cases  draw  upon  the  strength  of  the  soil;  and 
hence  clean,  mellow,  unoccupied  ground  is  the  bMt.  A  skilful  cultivator 
found  that  his  trees  made  about  double  the  growth  on  clean  unplanted 
ground,  compared  with  those  whi^h  stood  among  his  field-trees.  Dr. 
%umip8on,  of  DeUware,  sUtes  that  two  rows  of  potatoes  only,  between  the 
tt»ws  of  bearing  peaoh-trees,  have  been  found  not  only  to  dfect  the  fruit, 
iMl  to  injure  the  trees.  Hence  the  best  market-orchards  in  the  country — 
thoee  most  fkmed  for  their  splendid  fruit,  high  prices,  and  heavy  net  profits 
>-Hare  kept  dean  by  ploughing  Mid  harrowing,  in  connection  with  the  appii- 
(Nition  of  manwe. 

Some  are,  perhaps,  now  ready  to  exclaim,  "  We  cannot  ajford  to  give  so 
isaeh  attention  te  o«r  trees — ^we  cannot  devote  all  this  labor  to  them  I" 
What !  not  afford  to  be  eoonomioal  ?  Not  afford  to  save  trees,  after  having 
{>aid  for  them  ?  Then,  by  all  means,  buy  only  half  the  number,  and  apply 
the  other  half  of  the  purchase-money  in  giving  them  the  best  poosible 
An  eminent  and  experienced  cultivator  has  given  it  as  his  opinion, 


care. 


in  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth,  that  if  nine- 
^nths  of  the  orchards  of  the  older  States  were  cut  down,  and  the  labor 

4i/[  taking  cire  of  then  expended  on  the  remaining  tenth,  more  and  better 
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^ iT!Sl!^ '*"*^*  '^^  *^  ^•™®'  hewUtcB  for  •moaMnt  IB  btttm^ 
JU  tl»  Toqnfared  Attention  on  Mis  animlly  planted  crops :  wkj,  tkea.  skoidS 
W  nol  cswone  the  iuie  wisloa  in  reUtioB  to  that  which  is  bon  TAlnhfe 
thuanjofthflm?  -««»w 

The  difficulty  of  cnltivfttMm  i*  wwUy  nneh  increased  hy  the  rery  ». 
mTeuent  msdhinenr  osed  fi>r  ploughing  near  the  rows.  A  two^horse 
tmm,  with  doable  whipple-trets,  cannot  safely  approach  nearer  than  thr«e 
fctt;  and  erery  ploughman  dreads  a  task  attended  with  koerated  bark  cm 
the  one  hand,  and  wide  grassy  « balks"  on  the  other.  A  great  improTe. 
Ment  IS  made  by  nlaeing  one  horse  ahead  of  the  other,  like  a  canal-boAl 
team,  with  a  rery  short  whipph^tree  for  the  hindmost,  whose  draaght-traoM 
may  also  be  conwderabl^  lengthened,  to  admit  of  steering  the  plo^  to  tht 
right  or  left.  With  this  arrangement,  the  task  is  eauly  and  handsomtlT 
accomplished.  ^ 

A  wide  error  is  committed  ia  cultirating  and  manoring  orchards  by  thoM 
who  forget  that  roots  extend  far  beyond  the  circle  measured  by  the 
branches.  When  the  trees  become  large,  the  whole  of  the  ground  is  filled 
with  a  netwi^k  of  fibres.  The  larger  and  UMre  obrioas  roots  are  near  tlie 
base  of  the  trunk ;  but  the  finer  ones,  which  contribute  the  nourishment,  V9 
spread  at  great  distances.  Hence  the  whole  surface  should  be  kept  meUow 
«d  receive  the  manure,  and  not  narrow  strips  or  pinched-un  eiroles  iust  ai 
the  base  of  the  trunks.  j  r        r  r  j—»  n* 

SELECTION  AND   PAETICUI.AB  TREATMENT  Wf  SIPVEEBNT  FBUITS. 

Ih  planting  eyery  orchard  or  fruit-garden,  the  intended  object  mu^t  be 
kept  strictly  m  Yiew.  For  supplying  a  family,  the  selection  will,  of  coorset. 
be  quite  different  from  that  of  a  market-orchard.  The  former  may  be 
neariy  the  same  in  whateyer  locality;  the  latter  wiU  yary  exceedingly 
with  the  nature  and  distance  of  the  market  and  the  resources  oifthi 
planter. 

It  will  be  most  conyenient  ta  speak  in  the  first  place  of  the  former. 

To  9upplp  a  family  of  moderate  size,  100  well-managed  and  full-grown 
treea  will  afford  an  abundance  with  the  best  cultivation.  At  leastl  this 
number  may  be  taken  as  a  fait  and  full  average,  to  be  diminished  or  ior 
ewtsed  accorlding  to  varying  circumstances.  They  may  be  distributed 
among  the  different  kinds  in  »bout  the  following  proportion:  80  apple, 
trees,  20  pear-trees,  12  peach-trees,  10  cherry-trees,  10  plum-trees,  6  awi. 
cot^ees,  4  nectarine-trees,  3  grape-trees.  As  the  apple  and  pear-trees  are 
to  furnish  a  large  portion  of  the  year,  when  other  fruits  are  out  of  seaaon^ 
they  compose  oue-half  of  the  wihole  number.  The  cost  of  this  hundred,  at 
present  nursery  prices,  would  not  exceed  30  dollars.  To  make  the  supply 
still  more  domplete,  a  few  additional  rods  of  ground  should  be  planted  iSh 
etrawberriflB,  gooseberries,  raspberries,  and  currants,  the  cost  of  which 
would  increase  the  above  sum.  to  40  dollars,  the  annual  interest  of  which 
would  not  amount  to  the  usual  cost  of  replenishing  a  tobacco-box  for  a  year. 
This  number  of  each  kind,  if  well  chosen,  would  furnish  strawberries  lor  i 
month,  charies  for  two  months,  raspberries  for  nearly  a  month,  apricots  for 
one  month,  plums  for  three  months,  peaches  for  two  months,  grapes  for 
four  months,  pears  for  eight  months,  and  apples  for  the  whole  yearlT 
eircle.  •'       •' 

These  might  all  be  planted  on  an  acre  and  a  half  of  land ;  but  if  two 
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Mres  eoold  be  appropriated  it  would  be  better,  as  new  trees  must  be  ooca- 
moQ^  set  out  to  keep  up  a  succession  of  good  thrifty  bearers.  Plums, 
■prieoto,  and  neetarines  are  to  be  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  easily 
iisnoed  off  by  themselyes  for  the  confinement  of  pigs  and  poultry  to  destroy 
and  repel  the  corcnlio,  an  wUl  be  noticed  on  a  future  page. 

To  protect  such  an  orchard  from  that  peculiar  and  most  serious  evil, 
which  prevails  to  a  disgraceful  extent  in  this  country,  namely,  fruit-steal- 
ing, a  good  secure  thorn  hedge  should  encircle  the  whole.     In  the  ex- 
treme Northern  portion  of  the  Union  the  English  hawthorn  has  8ucceeded| 
well,  and  some  of  the  American   species  have  done  well  further  South.  | 
But  neither  of  them  is  to  be  relied  on  when  there  is  danger  of  the  ravages 
of   the   borer,  which   has  wholly  destroyed   some  beautiful  thorn  hedges! 
in  the  Northern  and  Middle  States.     There  are,  however,  two  hedge-plantsJ 
not  liable  to   any  known  disease  or  destroyer,  eminently  fitted  to  pro- 
tect fruit-trees  from  the  spoiler.     These   are  the  buckthorn   and  Osage 
orange.     The  former  is  extremely  hardy  and  poisonously  bitter  to  anj 
animal  that  attempts  to  feed  upon  it ;  the  latter,  although  somewhat  sen 
Sitive  of  severe  winter  frosts,  will  succeed  well  as  a  hedge  as  far  north  a 
the  peach  and  Isabella  grape  will  mature  their  fruits,  and  it  is  so  profusel 
set  with  sharp  thorns  as  to  form  a  most  terrific  barrier.     The  only  obje 
tion   to  a  hedge  is  the   time   required   for   its  growth.     Its   advantage 
are  thus  summed  up  by  one  of  our  distinguished  writers : — "  It  is  lik 
an  impregnable  fortress,  neither  to  be  scaled,  broken  through,  nor  climbe 
over.     Fowls  will  not  fly  over  it,  because  they  fear  to  alight  upon  its  top 
and  men  and  beasts  are  not  likely  to  make  more  than  one  attempt  to  fore  > 
its  green  walls.     It  shows  a  fair  and  leafy  shield  to  its  antagonist,  but  i 
has  thousands  of  concealed  arrows  ready  at  the  moment  of  assault ;  an 
there  are  few  creatures,  however  bold,  who  care  to  '  come  to  the  %crale 
twice  with  such  a  foe." 

The  mode  of  preparing  the  soil  for  such  an  orchard  has  been  already 
pointed  out.     The  selection  of  the  varieties  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance.    The  best  and  most  delicious  sorts  are  generally  as  easily  grow 
as  the  worst ;  and  some  good  varieties  are  more  than  twice  as  productive 
Others — an  important  quality  to  those  who  have  but  limited  grounds. 


THE  APPLE. 

This  fruit,  first  in  value  for  its  easy  culture,  hardiness,  general  adap  r 
edness  to  all  places,  and  the  long  supply  it  affords,  will  grow  on  any  Ian  d^ 
that  will  raise  good  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  and  potatoes.  No  tree  is  moi  e 
benefited  by  a  deep  and  well-manured  soil.  If  well  managed,  the  youtg 
trees  ought  to  bear  half  a  bushel  to  a  bushel  each  by  the  fifth  ^^ear  after  seE 
ting,  and  several  bnshels  annually  by  the  eighth  or  tenth  year. 

The  varieties  should  be  so  proportioned  as  to  afford  a  oonstant  supp  y 
of  fresh  fruit  for  the  twelve  months.  Early  sorts  last  only  two  or  thr  « 
weeks,  and  should,  therefore,  be  fewer  in  quantity  than  such  as  ke<  j 
through  the  several  months  of  winter  and  spring.  If  the  earliest  sor 
commence  ripening  at  midsummer,  scarcely  four  months  will  elapse  befoi 
the  time  arrives  for  scouring  the  remainder  within  doors  ;  therefore,  t' 
remaining  two-thirds  of  the  year  are  to  be  furnished  with  winter 
spring  varieties.  It,  however,  happens  that  daring  the  whole  of  --, 
toma  there  is  a  great  profusion  of  other  fruits,  as  peaches,  grapes,  plum  s, 
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4e.,  whicli  redcMM  th«  nmnljer  of  applet  for  this  season,  and  teiidsn  a  still 
larger  proportion  of  long  keepers  desirable.  The  following  nmnbers^  in  a 
list  of  80'  sorts,  may  therefore  be  thus  distributed  "throngn  the  different 
periods :  4  of  summer  varieties,  2  of  early  and  mid-autumn,  4  of  late  ai»> 
tomn  and  early  winter,  10  of  winter  apples,  and  10  of  long  keepcra. 
J^inong  the  best  and  most  prodi^tive  sorts  which  have  been  eztensirely 
Ined  are  the  following : —     ■ 

Summer  Applet. 

Early  Harveat,  generally,  esteemed  throi^h  the  Northern  and  Middle 
States  as  the  best  very  early  apple  ;  in  Illinois  and  adjacelit  portions  of  th^ 
West  it  haj9  not  proved  a  gopd  bearer,  and  in  some  of  the  eastern  parts  of 
^ew  England  it  adds  to  this  defect  slowness  of  growth  and  liability  to 
crack  and  blast.  When  th^  soil  is  not  naturally  of  the  most  fertile  cha- 
racter, it  needs  the  best  cultivation. 

Sine  Qua  Non,  a  week  or  two  later  than  Early  Sarveat — better,  and 
more  productive ;  not  so  extensively  known,  and  being  of  a  rather  slow  and 
crooked  growth,  not  so  popular  ^ong  nurserymen. 

JRed  JMrachan. — Remarkjable  for  its  ereat  beauty,  to  which  a  part  of  its 
popularity  is  owing ;  rather  coarse  for  the  table,  but  unequalled  as  a  sum- 
iner  stewing  fruit.  Introduced  only  a  few  years  since,  but  appears  to  have 
done  well  whenever  tried. 

Williama'i  Favorite. — A  Very  handsome  sumtner  variety,  but  hardly  of 
the  highest  quality;  very  pppular  in  New  England,  but  has  not  been  ex- 
tensively cultivated  elsewhere. 

Summer  Rose. — Small,  rennarkable  for  its  delicate  texture  and  agreeable 
flavor.  In  these  qualities  it;  is  fully  equalled  and  surpassed  in  productive- 
ness by  the  Early  Joe,  a  new  variety,  only  proved  as  yet  in  Western  New 
York.  j 

Sop%  of  Wine. — This  has  proved  a  valuable,  fine-growing,  and  productive 
tort  in  the  Northern  and  £a^tem  portions  of  the  Union. 

The  Stpeet  Bough  is  gen«|rally  esteemed  in  many  of  the  States  as  the 
best  summer  sweet  apple.  iLt  the  West  it  has  proved  unproductive.  dThis 
defect  of  Eastern  sorts  on  very  fertOe  soils  may  diminish  as  the  trees  grow 
dder. 

The  Carolina  Red  June^  unknown  at  the  East,  is  regarded  by  many  as 
tiie  best  summer  apple  for  the  West. 

The  Boharum,  a  fine  earl^  fruit  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  ripens  during 
the  latter  half  of  summer.     , 

In  additicm  to  the  above,  the  American  Summer  Pearmain  may  be  added 
M  a  fruit  of  much  value,  although  very  liable  to  blast  in  some  localities ; 
the  Early  Strawberry  as  a  s|nall,  beautiful,  and  prodnotive  sort,  not  of  the 
liighest  quality ;  and  the  Qdlden  Sweet,  as  a  fine  growing,  productive,  and 
good  ■ommer  sweet  baking  vpple. 

'  Autumn  Apples. 

Autumn  Strawberry, — Sc  far  as  yet  cultivated  in  New  York  and  North- 
cm  Ohio,  this  has  proved  a  fine,  beautiful,  very  agreeable,  and  productive 
Tariety.     It  ripens  early  in  autumn,  and^will  keep  till  winter. 

Chavenatein. — ^Although  not  many  years  since  its  introduction,   the 
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Jl^Veoiftein  has  been  widely  disseminated,  and  has  proved,  both  at  the  Noi  tl 
•nd  South,  a  variety  of  the  highest  excellence.  i  | 

Porter. — -Pre-eminently  the  autumn  apple  of  New  England ;  it  8ucce«l| 
well,  but  does   not   maintain   fully  its  Eastern   reputation  in  New  ^cn 
and  Northern  Ohio ;  though  slow  in  growth,  fruit  very  fair,  with  heajf^ 
crovs. 

Byery  or  Pomme  Boyale. — Perhaps  unequalled  in  richness  of  flavor  a  i< 
fine  texture  combined,  among  all  autumn  varieties,  but  only  moderaU  I 
productive.  -  j 

Hawley. — A  new  sort,  proved  as  yet  only  in  New  York ;  large,  witl  ^ 
Buld  and  excellent  flavor. 

The  preceding  all  ripen  by  the  middle  of  autumn ;  the  following  late  mi 
autamn ;  uid  in  the  more  Northern  States,  they  keep  till  midwinter. 

Rmmbo. — In  the  East  and  North,  a  fine,  spicy,  rich  fruit,  of  moderate  siafe 
in  the  Western  States,  of  larger  sise,  and  a  great  and  general  favorite,  1 1 
though  scibetimes  inclining  to  be  water-«ored. 

J'ameuaie. — Very  beautiful ;  of  a  reA'eshing,  but  not  high  flavor  ;  fine  a  lc 
productive  at  the  West ;  much  valued  at  the  extreme  North. 

I'M  Pippin. — Very  large,  very  celebrated,  and  very  excellent ;  mo<^ ' 
rately  productive,  espeeiaUy  at  the  West ;  much  valued  for  stewine. 

Belmont,  or  O-ate. — This  has  proved  very  fijie  in  New  York,  Michiga  n. 
Northern  and  Contral  Ohio,  and  Illinois,  and  worthless  at  Cincinnati.  Var 
exceedingly  in  its  external  appearance,  with  season  and  locality.  An  edi 
hent  pomologist  at  Cleveland  says,  that,  were  he  confined  to  one  sort,  h( 
would  choose  the  Belmont. 

The  following  are  among  the  best  autumn  sweet  apples : — Jersey  Sweetiti  j 
Autumnal  Sufoar,  Haskell  Sweet,  Summer  Sweet,  Paradise,  and  Peadfh 
pond  Sweet. 

The  Gloucester  Cheese,  Fall  Cheese,  and  Fall  Queen  or  Horse  Apple,  s^i 
among  the  best  varieties  peculiar  to  the  Southern  States. 

Winter  Apples. 

Yellow  BeUflower. — With  the  exception  of  some  parts  of  New  Jerse  f 
and  a  few  other  localitiee  where  it  fails,  this  apple  is  uniformly  fine,  ai  lc 
much  esteemed  froin  New  EngUnd  to  the  Mississippi  valley.  Too  de  !• 
cate  for  a  market  fruit,  it  excels  in  its  fine  texture  and  agreeable  ac  it 
flavoir. 

Westfield  Seek-no-further. — Appears  to  be  uniformly  fine  in  all  localiti<  si 
ei^>eciaUy  in  the  Western  States.  At  the  £«ast  and  North  it  is  a  good-keepii  id 
irinter  fruit ;  at  ike  West  and  South-west,  it  ripens  late  in  autumn  and  duru  lj  ' 
the  first  of  winter. 

HubbmreUton  Nmtetuch. — This  excellent  and  rich  variety  has  not  be 
much  eoitivated  out  of  New  England  and  New  York,  where  it  is  a 
ftvtmnn  and  early  winter  fruit. 

Bullock's  Pippin,  or  American  Q-olden  Russet. — Very  popular  throu, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  kc.,  en  account  of  the  extreme  delicacy  of  its  texture  ai 
its  great  {N'oduotiveneas.     In  somie  other  localities  it  does  not  always  rip  m 
BO  as  to  become  tender,  and  is  too  small  for  market. 

J^eek's  Pleasant. — ^A  new  variety ;  a  very  fine,  smooth,  and  fair,  ai  id 
productive  sort,  so  fur  is  tried  in  New  York  and  New  England,  ripeni]  i£ 
daring  tiie  first  half  of  winter. 
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Balifffin. — Tbe  most  Mgfal  j  esteemed,  and  most  celebrated  New  Eng^aad 
winter  apple.  It  appears  to  sncceed  equally  well  in  New  York.  Its  pro- 
doctiyeness  is  remarkable:  siiigle,  full-grown  trees  not  onfreqnentlj  beir- 
ing  40  to  50  bushels.  In  the  Western  States,  it  becomes  coarser,  inferior 
in  flavor,  and  subject  to  the  bitter-rot.  It  is  an  exceedingly  variable  sort, 
when  grown  under  different  influences,  even  on  the  same  spot  of  ground ; 
specimens  &re  sometimes  so  diferent,  as  at  first  glance  to  scarcely  resemble 
each  other. 

Rhode  Inland  Greening. ^-\hA  celebrated,  in  Western  New  York,  as  the 
Baldwin  in  New  England,  fofe-  its  free  growth  and  great  productiveness, 
^orty  bushels  are  not  a  rare  (yop  for  a  full-grown,  weU-cultivated  tree.  In 
the  West,  it  does  not  bear  so  lirell ;  but  the  trees  may  become  more  produc- 
tive when  they  become  older.  As  far  South  as  St.  Louis,  it  ceases  to  be  a 
winter  apple,  ripening  before  liie  close  of  autumn;  and  in  the  Southern 
States,  it  is  changed  to  an  early  autumn  variety. 

Red  Canada,  known  also  al  the  Nonemeh,  or  "  true  Nonesuch,"  in  New 
England,  has  proved  of  great  excellence,  so  far  as  it  has  fruited — ^from 
Maine  to  Northern  Ohio — and  will  doubtless  succeed  weU  farther  West**  It 
is  regarded,  by  many  good  judges,  as  unexcelled  in  its  rich  and  agreeable 
qualities  by  any  winter  apple. 

Jonathan. — A,  beautiful,  very  fair,  and  productive  sort  in  New  York ;  but 
not,  as  yet,  much  proved  elsewhere.  In  quality  it  is  fine,  but  not  quite  equal 
to  the  Red  Canada,  to  which  iit  appears  to  be  allied. 

Usopits  Spitzenburgh. — Far-famed  for  the  extraordinary  richness  and 
spiciness  of  its  flavor,  in  whi(ii  it  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  unequalled.  The 
flesh  is  too  firm,  and  to  some  the  acid  is  too  hiffh,  to  be  wholly  agreeable. 
It  is  excellent  for  stewing.  It  maintains  its  high  character,  through  New 
York  and  the  West,  so  far  at  tried ;  but  is  usually  only  moderate  in  the 
amount  of  its  crops. 

Swaar. — For  a  mild,  agreeable,  and  very  rich  flavor,  this  is  regarded  by 
many  as  unexcelled,  and  by  olihers  as  unequalled.  It  bears  well,  but  on  old 
and  overloaded  trees  the  fruit  is  apt  to  be  scabby  or  blotched.  In  some 
parts  of  New  England  it  loses  its  high  character,  becoming  light  and  corky 
at  the  core. 

Northern  Spy. — Much  celebrated  in  Western  New  York  as  a  handsome, 
fresh-flavored  spring  i^ple,  bat  not  proved  elsewhere.  The  young  trees  do 
not  come  soon  into  bearing,  atd  the  trees  need  higher  and  better  cultiva- 
tion than  many  other  sorts,  to  prevent  the  fruit  from  becoming  small  and 
defective. 

Roxhury  Russet. — Succeeda  well  throughout  the  Northern  States,  and, 
although  good  at  the  West,  does  not  always  bear  well  there.  It  is  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  long-keepin|  sorts.  It  succeeds  well,  and  maintains  its 
fair  appearance  in  all  soils  lind  with  all  kinds  of  treatment;  but  with  rich 
enltore,  it  becomes  larger  an4  bears  heavier  crops.  Small  specimens  are 
flat ;  larger  ones  become  more  conical,  with  short,  thick  stems.  It  is  knowB 
in  many  parts  of  Ohio,  under  the  name  of  Putnam  Russet. 

English  Russet. — Fruit  ratther  small,  from  overbearing;  keeps  a  year 
without  difficulty ;  bears  proftisely  in  all  localities.  In  Dlmois,  six  bushels 
have  been  produced  from  one  tree  the  sixth  year  from  setting  out. 

Newtovm  Pippin. — But  little  cultivated  in  New  England;  but* well 
known  from  the  Hudson  to  tbe  Mississippi,  for  it#  high  and  long-keeping 
qualities,  and  for  a  part  of  the  crop  being  undersized,  unless  grown  uxider 
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favorable  infloeaeea.    In  New  York  it  requires  high  culture  to  prevent  most 
of  the  crop  becomiM  small  and  seabby. 

Ptyer't  Red,-^Thu  fine  fruit  is  one  of  veir  wide  adaptation,  being  very 
Wghly  esteemed  and  widely  enltivated  in  the  South  and  West,  and  suoceed- 
mgwell  as  far  north  as  4«*»  latitade,  in  Western  New  York. 
_RawU'»  Jannet. — Like  the  last-named  variety,  greatly  esteemed  in  the 
Western  and  South-western  States.  The  fruit  is  very  valuable  for  its  long- 
keepmg  quality.  The  trees,  by  overbnring,  produce  many  small  or  imper- 
fect specimens.     Not  of  the  highest  flavor. 

ifOan.— Known  only  at  the  West.  It  possesses  a  mild,  pleasant,  and 
agreeable,  but  not  very  high  flavor,  but  is  much  esteemed,  more  especially 
in  Illinois,  for  its  fine  erowth  and  productiveness. 

WinUr  (?»«<#«.— CiUtivated  much  in  Southern  Virginia,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  early  winter  apples  Of  that  region. 

Among  the  best  twUer  noeet  Apples  are  the  fo\\oyr'mg:—Broadtoell,  Tall- 
man  Sweeting,  J>anver9  Sweet,  BaHy  Sweet,  Ladies'  Sweeting,  and  Sweet 
Baldwin. 

More  space  has  been  devoted  to  the  preceding  list,  from  the  universjil 
importance  and  the  great  value  of  the  apple  in  all  collections.  In  small 
gardens,  the  number,  of  course,  must  be  greatly  reduced;  but  with  the 
remarks  appended  to  each  variety,  no  person  need  fail  of  getting  good 
sorts.  The  following  circumstance  may  be  stated  as  a  proof  of  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  prescribing  exactly  those  which  shall  suit  every  one.  At  the 
first  meeting  of  the  American  congress  of  fruit-growers  in  New  York  city, 
a  committee  of  nine  was  appointed  to  prepare  select  lists  of  fruits  adapted* 
to  general  cultivation.  A  vote  in  committee  of  over  two-thirds  was  decided 
to  be  sufficient  to  place  any  fruit  on  the  select  list ;  yet,  with  all  this  liberal 
allowance,  only  ten  sorts  of  apples  could  be  agreed  on  "as  worthy  of  gene- 
ral cultivation."  The  difficulty  was  not  less  with  other  kinds.  When  the 
pear,  for  example,  was  under  consideration,  (although  nearly  a  thousand 
^riaus  have  borne  fruit  in  this  country,)  there  were  only  two  torte— the 
Seckel  and  Bartlett — ^which  received  a  unanimous  rote  in  committee  Tbe 
hsta  furnished  in  this  article  will  therefore  be  understood  as  not  intended 
to  be  perfect,  nor  as  embracing  aU  the  best  local  sorts  which  may  be  known 
but  those  generally  which  have  received  a  large  vote  of  the  intelligent 
fruit-raismg  portion  of  the  community.  Most  of  them  succeed  well  in  the 
Southern  States,  where  they  mature  one  or  two  months  sooner  than  at  the 
North. 

TBI  PKAR. 

This  fruit,  greatly  exceeding  the  apple  in  the  deHcacy  and  melting 
quahtv  of  its  texture,  and  in  its  ddioioas  flavor,  and  also  possessing  th^ 
very  desirable  ment  of  a  continuance  for  many  months,  would  stand  inferior 
to  no  fruit  for  value  and  importance,  but  for  its  most  destructive  malady— 
the  bbghL  There  appears  to  be  no  certain  protection  against  this  disaster ; 
but  ita  ravages  may  be  greaUy  lessened  or  mitigated.  Whenever  the  leaved 
on  any  branches  suddenly  turn  black  as  if  eeorehedy  not  a  moment  is  to  be 
lost.  The  branches  must  be  immediately  cut  off,  a  foot  or  two  below  the 
affected  part,  and  committed  to  the  fire.  If  this  practice  is  promptly  and 
pwrsevenngly  adhered  to,  it  will  in  most  cases  soon  check  the  spread  of 
the  disease.     The  best  preventive  appears  to  be  a  gopd  soil,  producing 
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weUrgrowD,  hetlthy,  well-npeqed  wood ;  too  great  t  fertilikj  indoeing 
oalency  and  not  hardiness,  aqd  a  poor  soil  causing  a  feeble  and  not  M^l^ 
fientlj  vigoroiis, growth.  « 

Dwmffpearif  made  by  pnmiBg  into  a  pyramidal  form  treea  grafted  ot 
budded  on  the  quince,  possess  peveral  advantages.  They  come  sooner  into 
bearing,  in  most  cases,  than  those  on  pear  roots;  they  occupy  but  Kttle 
ground,  each  tree  not  needing  more  space  than  six  to  eight  feet,  thus  acU 
mitting  many  trees  6ven  in  litiited  gardens ;  and  they  but  slightly  shadi 
and  injure  adjacent  crops.  Hence,  no  person  should  set  them  out  who  il 
not  determined  to  give  them  jthe  very  best  culture.  Many  sorts  do  not 
•ncceed  on  the  quince. 

Varieties. — A  vast  number  |of  varieties  of  the  pear  have  been  collected 
at  home  and  introduced  from*  abroad,  only  a  small  portion  of  which  are 
worthy  of  extensive  cultivation.  An  eminent  New  England  pomologist, 
who  has  fruited  about  one  thousand  varieties,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  all 
that  is  valuable  may  be  secured  by  a  careful  selection  of  about  twenty,  Th« 
following  are  generally  esteemed  as  the  best : — 

Summer  Pears, 

Madeleine. — The  earliest  good  pear ;  needs  house-ripening. 
Summef  DoyennS. — New  ;  -  scarcely  later  ;    equal  in  quality  ;    rather 
smaller. 

English  Jargonelle. — Large ;  good ;  but  worthless  unless  ripened  in  the 

house.  I 

Tyson, — A  new  sort,  of  grelkt  richness,  delicacy,  and  excellence. 

Mostiezer. — Perhaps  the  highest  flavored  summer  pear ;  rather  small. 

Bloodgood, — Usually  fine ;  but  in  some  places  inrnpid. 

Dearborn's  Seedling, — Always  fine ;  but  rather  small. 

JBartlett. — Ripening  at  the  end  of  summer,  and  passing  into  autumn ;  ^ 
greal  and  almost  universal  favorite ;  large,  melting,  and  good ;  the  tree 
grows  vigorously,  and  bears  well  while  yet  very  young.  An  instance  oc- 
curred under  the  notice  of  the  writer,  where  a  young  tree,  about  six  feet 
high,  the  second  year  from  transplanting,  bore  about  a  peck  of  superb  frmt. 
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Autumn  Pears, 

Washington. — Very  sweet  and  high-flavored ;  uniformly  fine ;  refuses  a 
quince  stock. 

Golden  Bilboa. — Fair  and  handsome ;  flavor  a  notch  below  the  best. 

Urbaniste. — Fine,  and  very  melting ;  tree  does  not  bear  young. 

Seckel. — Renowned  through  the  pomological  world  as  the  highest  flavored 
af  all  pears,  but  quite  small  la  sice.     Tree  very  hardy,  rarely  attacked  wit^ 

2rM<£0t— -A  New  England  pear  of  high  quality. 

Lomte  JS4nMe«f  Jersey. — fWned  for  its  productiveness,  (on  quinoe  stocky) 
eombined:  with^  a  good  flavor. 

OnoiuUig^  or  Mfon's  Oran^.^A.  very  large,  freely-growing,  fine-fla? ered 
pear;  soiueWhat  variable  in  quality. 

Beurre  d'An^ou, — ^Newly  introduced ;  quality  excellent. 

Autumn  Paradise. — A  new  pear  of  exceedingly  high  flavor,  and  proiui- 
ing  to  become  very  valuable. 


M^mrre  B^m.'—Oi  good  sii«  and  of  very  high  qvaUty ;  rather  sk>w  in 
growth  ;  iriU  not  grew  on  the  quince. 

FUmisk  SMtJdjy .-^Remarkable  for  its  fair  aad  attractive  appearanoe,  oook- 
hlaed  with  fine  flavor.  If  there  is  any  defect  in  this  pear  it  is  in  its  slight 
leek  of  high  flawor  when  not  grown  under  the  no9t  favorable  dreams  tanoes. 
Fuls  on  tM  qninee. 

BeUe  Zmerative. — ^As  an  eminent  pomologist  remarked,  "  tohsm  this  pear 
Ib  fine,  it  is  very  fine  ;'*  but  it  not  unfrequenUy  falls  to  an  inferior  qoslity. 
The  best  specimens  probably  approach  as  near  perfeeium  for  a  truly  delicioie 
pear  as  any  to  be  found. 

The  White  DoyennS,  (or  Virgulieu  of  New  York,  Butter  Pear  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  St.  Michael  of  New  England,)  although  it  fails  in  some  parts  of 
the  Eastern  States,  is  considered  as  the  most  valuable  of  all  pears,  all  its 
qualities  considered,  in  Central  and  Western  New  York,  and  succeeds  finely 
at  the  West.  The  Cfray  DoyennS  is  similar  to  it  in  quality.  The  Doyenni 
^ovUsock  is  a  newly-imported  variety,  resembling  it  in  quality  and  appear* 
ance,  but  of  larger  sice. 

Beurre  Diel — liarge,  rich,  but  rather  coarse;  ripening  quite  late  in 
autumn. 

Winter  Pears. 

The  Beurre  d^Arembery,,  (or  Aremberg,)  and  the  Winkfield,  (or  Vicar 
of  Winkfield,)  stand  first  for  productiveness;  the  Winter  Neles  for  high 

flavor.  .       .  *     . 

The  Easter  Beurre  is  the  beet  lon^-keeping  sort,  ripening  in  wring :  the 
tree  needs  high  cultivation.  The  Cnout  MorceaUy  Lewis,  and  Princes,  St,, 
Germain,  are  also  fine  winter  pears.  The  C^umontel  is  an  excellent  old- 
pear,  but  needs,  at  the  Nortb,  the  wannest  and  richest  soil  Cor  the  develop- 
ment of  its  good  qualities. 

The  following  succeed  best  on  the  Quince:  Louise  Bonne,  of  Jersey, 
Beurre  Diel,  Steven's  Genesee,  Angouteme,  Winkfield,  Long  Green  of 
Autumn,  Glout  MoroeaQ,  Chanmontel,  Easter  Beurre,  Tyson,  and  Beurre 
d'Amalis. 

No  fruit  suffers  more  in  quality  from  bad  cultivation  than  the  pear  ;  and 
winter  peaia  ure  rendered  nearly  worthless  if  neglected.  Unless  they  grow, 
in  a  good,  deep  soil,  they  oannot  perfect  their  flavor.  If  the  season  is  cold» 
the  fruit  will  net  attain  maturity  before  the  cold  weather  of  autumn,  unless 
subjected  to  the  best  treatment ;  or,  if  the  soil  be  dry,  its  growth  will  be 
checked  until  too  Isite  to  ripen  weU.  Hence  good  management,  even  under 
an  unpropitious  aun,  will  generally  give  us  much  better  winter  pears  than  the 
most  favorable  skies  without  it.  l^m-ure,  with  a  small  proportion  of  ashes, 
well  worked  into  the  soil,  will  impart  vigor  of  growth ;  and  n^ulching,  in 
connection  with  frequent  digging,  will  preserve  the  soil  m<Mst  duriiig  any  se»- 
SOB  of  drought.  A  single  trial  is  sufficient  to  oonvince  any  one  of  the 
eooi^omy  of  aU  the'  labor  thus  applied,  by  the  large  crops  of  finely-ewoUext,, 
lidi,  and  delicious  pears  which  are  the  resuU. 

The  Chaumontel,  Easter  Beurre,  and  some  others,  are  not  easily  injured 
by  autumnal  froets,  and  should  be  left  on  the  trees  till  the  approach  of  cold 
weather.  The  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  carefully 
preserved  from  frx>st. 

A  very  essential  requisite  to  tke  successful  keeping  of  winter  pears  is 
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ft  good  cellar  or  fruit-room.  It  riiould  b«  jiut  safflcientW  moiat  to  pre^t 
shrivelling  on  one  hand,  and  rotting  <m  the  other;  and  the  tefaper*t«rii 
riMmld  be  l6w.  The  want  of  siAch  a  room,  added  to  neglecled  ooltiration,  ib 
one  great  reason  why  so  many  have  failed  with  this  fruit,  hi  this  reooi  th« 
frmt  is  to  be  kept  till  the  time  ^  ripeni&g  approaches,  or  mtil  near  the  time 
the  fruit  is  wanted  ;  it  is  then  to  be  placed  in  a  warm  room,  with  a  tempera-^ 
tore  of  about  70°,  where,  in  a  lew  days,  it  will  change  to  a  fine  yellow,  and 
become  ripe  and  melting.  In  this  wa^,  pears  may  be  soccessiTely  r^)ened 
off  so  as  to  famish  a  supply  thtough  winter.* 

>  .  ! 

tHS    PBACH. 

i. 

The  peach,  usually  regarded  as  the  most  delicious  of  all  fruits,  may  be 
made  to  yield  a  supply,  by  a^  good  selection  of  varieties,  for  more  than 
two  months.  The  earHest  go^  sort  is  the  JEarly  Ann,  but  too  tender 
for  the  extreme  Northern  peach  region.  It  is  closely  followed  by  the 
Early  TiUoUon-'-b.u  excellent,  productive,  and  more  hardy  variety,  and 
well  adapted  to  all  localities,  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Gkdf  of  Mexico.  In 
Mississippi  and  Alabama  it  matures  within  two  or  three  weeks  of  the  first 
of  summer.  The  Tillotson  is  immediately  succeeded  and  often  ripens  with 
the  Serrate  Early^Yorh,  a  peach  not  inferior  to  it  in  value ;  after  which, 
Cole't  Early  Bed,  Cooledges  Favorite,  Large  Early  York,  Orotse  Miff' 
nonney  Early  Orawford,  Morris  White^  Nivettey  Bergen' $  Yellow,  Old  Mixon 
Free,  and  ihtiid  Hill,  form  an  admirable  succession  of  the  best  sorts. 
The  ffeath  Cling,  which  does  not  always  escape  the  frost  at  the  North, 
becomes,  when  the  fruit  is  thinned  and  well  cultivated,  the  best  very  late 
peach,  keeping  on  shelves  in  a  cool,  dry  room,  for  two  or  three  weeks  after 
being  gi^thered. 

Stunted  peach-trees  always  produce  much  smaller  fruit  than  those 
of  vigorous  groifth ;  but  the  crop  suffers  even  more  in  flavor  than  in 
sice.  No  tree  more  imperiousily  requires  regular  pruning.  If  neglected, 
the  branches  gradually  extend  in  length,  the  side-shoots  perishing,  untQ 
tiiey  become  long,  naked  arms,  bearing  leaves  and  fruit  only  at  their  eX' 
tremities. 

To  prevent  this  difficulty,  ai^d  to  preserve  the  trees  for  a  long  series  of 
years  in  a  healthy,  vigorous  condition,  and  in  a  neat,  compact  form,  the 
9hortening-in  mode  of  pruning  has  been  successfuUy  adopted.  It  consists 
in  cutting  off,  in  winter  or  sjfring,  about  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  every 
shoot  of  the  preceding  year's  growth  all  over  the  tree.  If  this  is  com- 
menced about  the  time  the  trees  begin  bearing,  and  is  annually  kept  up, 
they  win  always  maintain  a  handsome,  compact  shape ;  the  fruit  will  be 
larger  in  size,  not  less  in  quantity,  and  immeasurably  superior  in  flavor, 
j^^  work  may  be  expediliousW  done  with  a  common  prunmg-knife,  with  tk 
shcM  standing  ladder. 

I3ie  peaehrworm  attacks  the  bark  of  the  tree  at  the  root,  but,  unlike 
the  apple-borer,  never  enters  the  wood.  It  feeds  exclusively  on  the  soft 
or  pulpy  inner  portion,  leaving  the  outside  or  hard  shell  which  conoeali 
i f  ■  ■    ■  — 

*  The  ripeniiig,  howerer,  must  not  b«  attempted  before  the  ««aal  stMon  of  matmitgr. 
Vnleee  the  seMen  hu  beeo  long  and  trarm,  the  Easter  Benrre,  for  exAaple,  will  not  nutara 
much  before  spring.  If  the  store-room  ia  quite  cool,  the  ripening  of  early  winter  sorts  maj 
be  retarded  sereral  weeks.  Some  require  to  be  kept  in  tight  boxes,  when  brooght  into  tha 
ripening-room,'  to  prerent  shrirelling. 
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it.  Its  presence  is  therefore  iadioated  by  the  sawdust- like  ia»tter,  mixe^ 
wttF]|um,  which  is  thrown  out  at  die  surface  of  the  ground*  In  deposltiiig 
Its  eggs,  the  pitrent  or  winged  ineeot  prefisrs  to  inaert  them  where  the  ovter 
svrfiuse  is  son,  ae  in  yoni^^  trees,  or  where  the  base  of  the  trunk  is  shaded 
)>7  grass.    The  gmb  kills  the  tree  only  when  it  girdles  the  b»rk. 

It  is  easily  destroTed  by  foUowing  it  in  its  hole  with  a  knife,  and  wiU 
always  be  found  at  the  farther  extremity.  Hundreds  of  trees  may  be  thoe 
cleared  by  a  single  person  in  a  day.  Ashes  or  slaked  lime,  placed  round 
the  tree,  although  not  an  infallible  remedy,  and  never  driving  out  the  grub 
when  oaoe  lodged  there,  tends  to  repel  its  attacks. 

The  great  and  peculiar  malady  of  the  peach  is  the  yeUoict.  It  is  both 
contagious  and  ineurable.  Its  first  infallible  indication  in  bearing  trees,  is 
the  premature  ripening  of  the  fruit,  often  two  or  three  weeks  in  adr^oe  of 
the  osual  time,  aoeompanied  with  purple  discolor^Uons  of  the  flesh.  The 
tree  afterwards  assumes  a  sickly  appearanoe,  frequently  with  many  small, 
wiry  shoots  near  the  centre  of  iJae  head,  and  it  soon  perishes.  The  disease 
may  be  communicated  by  planting  stones  from  iiffected  trees,  by  the  pollen 
from  the  flowers,  by  baddinx|,  by  using  a  knife  on  n  healthy  tree  previouslT 
used  on  a  diseased  one,  and  by  contact  of  the  roots.  A  tree,  when  attache^ 
ahould  be  grubbed  up  immediately  and  burned,  and  no  peach-tree  planted  ok 
the  sjte  for  many  yean. 


THB  PLUM. 

The  great  enen\y  to  the  plum  is  the  curculio.  It  is  a  little  beaked  beetle, 
about  as  large  as  a  pea-bug,  which  lays  its  eggs  in  the  young  fruit.  The 
eg^  soon  forms  a  grub  or  larva,  which,  eatine  into  the  pulp  of  the  growing 
fruit,  causes  it  to  fall  to  the  ground.  If  laia  after  the  fruit  becomes  large, 
it  induces  premature  ripening,  and  spoils  it.  This  insect  usually  begins  its 
,work  as  soon  as  the  blossom  is  off  the  young  fruit.  Its  mark  is  a  pecaliar, 
little,  crescent-like  incision,  termed  by  a  certain  Irish  gardener,  "thebaby!s 
nail,"  a  most  expressive  phrase. 

Out  of  a  multitude  of  remedies,  there  are  two  which  are  more  particularly 
useful  and  reliable.  One  is  to  confine  pigs,  chickens,  and  geese,  in  the  part 
of  the  orchard  occupied  by  plums.  They  should  be  sufficiently  nomerona 
to  eat  aU  the  fallen  firuit,  thus  destroying  the  grub,  and  lessening  the  danger 
of  the  next  year's  crop.  Their  presence  also  fnghtens  away  the  beetle  from 
depositing  its  eggs.  Operating  thus  in  two  ways,  they  are  usually  sufficient 
if  in  good  numbers,  to  save  the  crop,  unless  the  curculio  is  unusually  abnn- 
dant  When  this  is  the  caee,  the  other  remedy,  which  is  jarring  the  beetles 
from  the  tree,  must  be  combined  ^th  it. 

The  jarring  is  to  be  done  with  a  wooden  mallet ;  and  to  prevent  bruisiiu; 
the  bark,  the  blow  should  be  made  wpon  the  short  stump  of  a  small  hraucE 
out  off  for  this  purpose.  The  insects  drop  at  once  upon  white  sheets  spread 
beneath,  when  they  are  immediately  detected  and  killed  by  a  pinch  of  the 
thumb  and  finger.  When  crushed,  this  insect,  unlike  nearly  every  other, 
feels  dry  and  crumbling,  like  Indian  meaL  The  work  is  best  done  in  the 
cool  of  the  morning,  when  the  beetles  are  more  torpid  and  easily  caught. 
In  the  heat  of  the  day,  they  do  not  drop  so  readily,  and  often  spread  their 
wings  and  are  cone  before  the  thumbKand-finger  manipulation  can  reach 
them.  This  meUu>d  is  sufficient  ef  Its^  to  save  any  cropi  if  nnremitting]^ 
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applied ;  bat  it  is  digtnuted  bjr  many  who  hare  lott  their  eropa  by  an  ooes- 
sottal  intermiBsion  of  a  day  ot  two. 

8tiig\^  trees,  planted  in  mnoii-freqaented  places,  where  this  timid  insect  if 
Crixrhteixed  away,  are  often  loa^Bd  witn  fruit  without  any  care  devoted  to  them. 

There  is  a  remarkable  shrewdness  in  the  instinct  of  this  insect.  It  wiH 
not  deposit  its  eggs,  (nnlees  hardly  driven  for  a  lodgment,  from  great  iiam- 
ber8,J  where  there  is  not  a  fair  chance  for  the  welfare  of  the  yoane  UmL 
Hence  it  avoids  pvnctaring  flmit  over  a  pavement,  or  on  trees  which  leaik 
wet  the  water.  Bnt  as  trees  cannot  often  or  conveniently  be  protected  in 
this  way,  the  swine  and  ponltry  remedy  will  be  foond  best  for  general  nse. 
The  jarring  can  be  resorted  to' as  an  aoxiliary,  or  as  the  main  remedy,  where 
these  animals  cannot  be  allowed  to  ran. 

A  malady  which  has  destroVed  the  plam  in  large  nambers,  is  the  hlaei 
inot  on  the  shoots  and  branches.  The  canse  is  not  satisfactorily  anderstoody 
but  the  remedy  is  sure.  It  is  to  cut  off  instantly,  on  their  first  appearance, 
all  affected  parts,  and  to  commit  them  to  the  fire.  It  may  be  requisite^ 
indeed,  in  some  instances,  to  reimove  large  portions  of  some  trees,  before  the 
evil  is  checked ;  but  it  is  better  to  cut  away  a  part  than  to  allow  the  disease 
to  spread  withoat  conVol  and  destroy  all. 

The  following  vcirieiiei  of  ike  plum  have  mostly  proved  general  favorites 
among  cultivators,  and  they  will  furnish  a  successive  supply  from  midsum- 
mer till  autumnal  frosts: — 

Primordian,  Early  Royal,  Imperial  Ottoman^  Early  Orleant,  Cfreen 

Gage^  Latorence  Favoritey  Lombard^  Columbia,  Bleecker'i  Gage,  PurvU 

Favorite,  Purple  Gage,  Hulmg»  Superb,  Imperial  Gage,  Jeffenon,  Med 

Diaper,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Coe'a  Late  Red,  Blue  Imporatrice,  Jctckworth 

Jmporatrice, 

■  •     - 

THI  APBICOT.  . 

This  golden,  perfumed,  midsummer  froit  has  been  singolarly  neglected  in 
many  places  where  it  would  fibarish  in  perfection.  Its  eminent  merit  con- 
sists in  early  maturity,  ripenii^g  a  month  before  the  first  peaches,  while  it  is 
bat  little  inferior  to  the  peach  in  flavor.  Its  imwearied  enemy,  the  corcalio, 
whose  habits  have  just  been  described,  has  doubtless  discouraged  many  from 
its  cultivation.  By  care  in  applying  the  remedies,  fall  crops  may  be  obtained, 
as  it  ia  scarcely  less  productive  than  the  plam.  It  becomes,  like  the  peach, 
feeble  and  stunted  by  age,  if  lieglected,  and  needs  the  shortening*in  method 
of  pruning.  When  grown  on  a  good  dry  soil,  with  a  tub$oil  which  never 
heeomeM  soaked  with  water,  it  proves  hardy,  and  succeeds  well  in  Western 
New  York,  as  far  north  as  43  degrees  of  latitude. 

Varieties.— The  Golden  or  Fishkitt,  the  Breda,  and  the  Black  are  the 
lardiest,  most  productive,  ani  reliable  for  the  North.  The  Large  Early 
Itad  the  Moorpark  are  larger  and  of  finer  flavor,  but  less  certain  as  to  pro- 
daetivenesft.  The  Black  apricot  is  a  distinct  species  from  the  others,  and 
apparently  as  hardy  as  an  apjfle-tree ;  and,  although  of  second-raU  qnalitj, 
is  quite  valuable  in  the  Northern  States. 

THE  CHSRRT. 

The  cherry,  in  the  Northern  States,  is  but  little  liable  to  any  disease  or 
enemy  except  the  cherry-bird^  which  osaally  destroys  the  crop  as  soon  it  it 
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i^Mtts.  The  only  effscttial  remedy  is  powder  and  shot ;  they  soon  beoome 
liMrfbl,  and,  aflber  a  few  boors  spent  upon  them  for  a  day  or  two,  have  not 
vnfreqaently  quitted  the  preaii^s  wholly  for  a  week  or  two  at  a  time.  In 
the  West,  the  cherry-tree  often  suffers  from  the  barning  of  the  bark,  one  of 
the  best  remedies  for  which  appears  to  be  in  forming  the  head  very  low,  or 
within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  ground.  The  heart  cherries,  that  is,  the  straight 
or  regnkr  growing  aorta,  do  not  sacoeed  well  at  the  South  ;  the  Mayduke 
and  other  90Mr  varieties  are  aach  better  adapted  to  that  region.  Dwarf 
eherriee,  budded  on  the  Prunus  Mahalet  as  a  stock,  often  succeed  where 
other  trees  will  not,  and  they  may  prove  valuable  for  this  reason,  in  some 
iooalities.  ^  The  following  varieties  of  the  cherry  furnish  a  good  succession 
for  aboat  six  weeks,  beginning  with  the  first  of  summer. 

Eariy  Purple  Guingue,  Doctor,  Bayer's  Early  EeaH,  American  Heart, 
KnighCs  Early  Black,  Black  TaHarian,  Holland  Biganean,  Rockport 
Biganean,  Black  EagUy  EUon^  TeUow  Spanish  or  Biganean,  Downton, 
Mayduke,  Downer's  Late,  Belie  Magnifique,  Plumstone  Morells. 

Q&APES. 

The  American  varieties  are  the  only  sorts,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
which  may  be  sucoessfuU^  cultivated  in  the  open  air,  in  many  parts  of  the 
Union.  The  foreiga  varieties  mature  in  great  perfection,  if  sheltered  by  a 
glased  hoQse,  either  with  or  withoat  fire  heat  The  best  American  grapes 
for  the  North,  Diana  and  Isabella;  for  the  Middle  and  Western  Sutes, 
Isabella  and  €€ftawba. 

The  limits  of  this  article  preclude  a  particular  account  of  the  manage- 
ment and  treatment  of  hardy  grapes.  It  may  be  suflScient  to  observe,  that, 
like  fruit-trees,  they  need  a  deep,  loose,  and  fertile  soil ;  and  that,  unless 
annually  pnmed  down,  so  as  to  give  shoots  not  older  than  the  second  sum- 
mer for  bearing  the  crop,  neither  high  quality  nor  productiveness  can  be 
maintained. 

Grapes  may  be  preserved  for  months,  if  simply  packed  in  kiln-dried  saw- 
dast,  in  close  boxes  or  casks,  and  kept  in  a  cool  place. 

SMALL   QAXDIH   niUIT. 

A  very  copious  sapply  of  table  delicacies  may  be  obtained  for  the  first 
half  of  the  summer,  by  a  few  rods  of  ground  planted  with  strawberries, 
raspberries,  ami  corrants. 

STRAWBERRIIS, 

Under  good  management,  will  yield  twenty  quarts  or  more  to  the  square 
rod.  They  should  be  kept  cultivated  in  drills  or  strips,  treating  the  runners 
as  weeds ;  and  after  having  stood  in  this  way  for  two  years,  the  runners 
akoald  be  aUowed  to  fill  up  the  previously  cultivated  strips  or  spaces,  and 
then  the  old  rows  are  to  be  n>aded  in.  By  this  treatment,  we  get  new 
plantations  withoat  the  labor  of  setting  out  the  plants. 

Strawberries  are  of  two  kinds,  stamit^U  and  pietUlaU;  the  latter  cannot 
be  relied  on  for  good  crops  withoat  the  fertiliiing  presence  of  the  former, 
but,  with  their  presence,  they  are  asually  the  best.  Hence,  wherever  a  pis- 
tillate sort  oecapies  a  bed,  there  should  be  another  bed,  or  at  least  one  row, 
of  some  staminate  variety,  side  by  side,  and  separate  by  an  alley  of  a  few^ 
feet  wide,  to  prevent  the  sorts  mixing  by  runners.  \ 
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'    Th4  bettt  Btaminate  sdrts  are  tke  Large  Earty  8eMrUi  «nd  B6$t€in'Pim$: 
the  best  pittillates  are  burr's  t^ew  Fine,  Hovey'e  SeedUnff,  Old  or  Okuim 
no^t  JStiiifvn,  and,  in  some  Ioc41itie0y  the  Black  Prince. 
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CUB&AKTS 


May  be  greatly  improved  and  more  than  donUed  in  sise,  by  eBiieluiig 
cultivation,  and  by  a  sufficient  pruning  annually  to  keep  the  shoots  from 
l)ecoming  crowded  or  stunted*  The  best  varieties  are  the  Red  Mod  the 
White  Dutch,  and  there  are  sofae  newer  aorta  of  conwderable  celebrity;  but 
even  the  old  red  and  white  currants,  under  the  best  management,  will  far 
excel  any  of  them  treated  with  neglect. 

<  RASPBSBRIBS. 

The  best  are  the  Red  AnttBtrp,  (if  genuine,)  Ae  Fattolff,  nskd  the  JV»»- 
eonia.  These  all  need  a  deep,  rich,  and  sufficiently  moist  soil.  Where  the 
ground  is  gravelly,  and  liable  to  suffer  from  drought,  it  should  be  deeply 
enriched,  and  the  plants  mulehed  during  the  season  of  ripeuog.  Basp- 
berries  ire  greatly  improved  on  gravelly  land  by  irrigatiM  m  oomteotiea 
inth  mulehing.  We  have  knotm  the  stems  to  mMce  triple  the  ^owth  in  a 
•ommer  when  thus  treated,  compared  with  others  managed  in  the  orduiar/ 

way.  I 

BAISINO  iF&UIT   FOR   MARSn. 

The  rea4er'8  attention  hai  hitherto  been  directed  to  the  suj^ly  which 
Mch  fan^y^i^ay  afford  itself,  by  a  well-planted  and  well-managed  fruit 
garden  and  orchard.  This  i|  the  most  perfect  mode  of  ezgoying  fruit; 
there  is  a  freshness  and  a  delicious  flavor  in  such  as  becomes  laatnred  on 

-Ihe  tree,  and  used  when  plueked  with  the  fresh  bloom  upon  its  surface, 
covering  the  melting  juice  of  richness  within,  not  to  be  found  in  any  ga- 
thered before  fully  ripe  and  conveyed  to  great  distances.  There  is  also  a 
peculiar  satisfaction  in  derivii^  this  supply  from  the  trees  which  one's  own 
hand  has  planted  and  reared,  $nd  which  have  become  an  interesting  append- 
age to  a  rural  home.  !  .      . 

But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  there  are  many  families  in  towns  and 
cities,  and  in  some  other  localities,  who  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  Ae  case, 
raise  their  own  fruit.     These  must  depend,  for  these  useful  delicacies,  upon 

'  the  crops  of  those  who  furniih  them  for  market.  Hence,  it  becomes  the 
interest  of  both  cultivator  and  consumer  that  eveiT  facili<7  should  be 
<^ered  for  an  abundant  supply.  There  is,  perhaps,  but  one  kind  of  fiiat 
that  has  reached  a  desired  extent  in  culture  for  this  purpose— the  pea^. 
The  first  extensive  orchard  of  this  fruit,  which  was  planted  by  Reeves  and 
Ridgway,  in  Delaware,  occupying  120  acres,  proved  highly  profitable  when 
prices  were  high.  In  one  yeir,  when  the  fruit  sold  from  one  and  a  half  to 
five  dollars  per  bushel,  their  gtoss  sales  were  about  sixteen  thoasaad  dollars. 
Since  prices  have  fallen,  a  less  sum  has  been  obtained  from  the  thoosand 
acres  occupied  by  the  Reybolds,  of  that  State,  whose  crops  give  eonftant  em- 
ployment during  the  selling  sehson  to  a  schooner  and  two  steamboats.  There 
are  other  fruits  which  have  afforded  heavy  profits  in  market.  A  single  orehard- 
lAt  on  the  Hudaon  is  said  to  ha/ve  sold  twelve  thowand  dollars,  worth  of  New- 
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town  pipping  in  a  year,  a  large  part  of  which  were  sent  to  London  and  Liver- 
pool. C.  A.  Cabl»»of  Cleveland,  obtained,  in  1845,  from  an'  orchard  of  one 
hundred  cherry-treea,  twenty  years  old,  more  than'  one  thousand  dollars.  An 
extensive  cultivator  of  the  grape,  above  New  York  city,  has  obtained  several 
thousand  dollan  per  annum  by  the  sale  of  the  crop,  after  kept  till  winter. 

The  strawbwry  has  been  raised  only  at  Cincinnati  in  st^ciMit  quantities 
to  supply  the  demands  of  alL  Two  hundred  bushels  per  day  as  an  average 
for  the  whole  strawberry  season,  or  four  thousand  bnuiels  in  the  aggregate, 
hare  been  lold  in  that  city  in  one  year.  One  cultivator  alone  sent  in  ono 
huadred  and  twenty-five  bushels  in  a  day,  requiring  sixty  hands  to  gather 
tiMm. 

The  great  number  of  trees  which  have  been  set  out  in  all  parts  of  the 
eountry,  have  led  many  to  the  inquiry,  ^*  Will  prices  be  maintained  ?  Will 
not  the  market  be  surfeited  ?"  To  answer  these  questions,  let  us  glance  at 
a  few  facts.  ^ 

Perhaps  the  only  instances  which  have  already  occurred  of  a  fall  in 
prieea,  are  the  peaches  of  the  Basteni  cities,  and  the  strawberries  at  Cinciih- 
nati.  But  these  are  both  perishable  fruits — they  must  be  consumed  as  sooa 
as  purchased,  or  else  be  lost.  Fifty  times  the  amount  of  keeping  fruit  would 
find  eoDBumera,  for  it  may  remain  on  hand  for  a  month  together.  But  a 
tingle  city  no  longer  becKnnes  the  limited  market  for  long  keepers ;  the 
whole  country  is  open ;  and  no  night-and-day  labors  are  needed  to  bring 
them  into  market  before  decay  seiaee  them.  Railroads  and  canals  will  carrT 
th«n  to  any  part  of  the  Union — steamships  will  transport  them  to  the  mil- 
lions of  Europe.  The  only  requisite  is  so  to  cheapen  the  supply  that  all 
may  enjoy  them.  The  Newtown  pippin  has  already  found  its  way  to  the 
London  markets;  bat  the  present  amount,  compared  with  the  quantities 
destined  to  flow  there,  when  orchards  are  profusely  multiplied  and  facilities 
for  conveyance  increase,  are  but  as  the  dripping  rill  to  the  mighty  river. 
The  price  of  good  winter-apples  through  the  great  apple  region.  Western 
New  York,  has  rather  advanced  than  fallen  during  the  past  thirty  years ; 
but  it  has  been  shown,  in  a  former  part  of  this  article,  that  even  at  half  the 
present  prices,  orchards' would  be  eminently  remunerative.  How  long  it 
may  be  before  such  a  result  takes  place,  while  hungry  millions  for  the 
whole  hungry  year  are  ready  to  consume  them,  is  very  uncertain. 

We  may,  therefore,  safely  conclude  that  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for 
land-owners  to  withdraw  their  attention  to  an  increase  of  th^  orchards ; 
and  while  the  population  of  the  county  and  facilities  for  conveyance  are 
multiplying  so  rapidly,  no  investment  is  likely  to  prove  more  permanently 
profitable  or  beneficisHo  the  public  at  large. 

It  is  easy  to  give  a  list  of  varieties  for  the  private  garden,  but  much 
more  difficult  to  name  those  which  may  be  best  for  market  in  all  localities. 
There  are  so  many  circumstances  to  be  considered  in  adapting  the  supply 
to  the  public  demand,  that  no  person  can  well  undertake  it,  with  the  great- 
est prospect  of  success,  without  a  previous  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
beet  varities,  to  be  obtained  only  by  their  actual  cultivation  on  his  ground, 
and  from  observation. 
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MANAGEMENT  OF  WHEAT  HARVEST. 

BY   EDMUND   HUFFIW,  ESQ.,  OP  TIRQINIA. 


*  In  preparing  the  following  statement,  it  was  mj  purpose  to  present 
merely  my  own  practice  and  ihe  opinions  founded  thereon  ;  and  not  the 
practices  or  opinions  of  other  larmers,  whether  better  or  worse,  aqless  bj 
q»ecial  reference.  Neither  dot  I  presume  to  offer  my  practice  as  the  best 
Example  for  other  farmers ;  buM;  simply  as  the  procedure  which  my  ciream> 
stances  have  induced  or  compelled  me  to  adopt,  and  which  the  general 
leeults  have  seemed  to  sanction  or  approve. 

The  proper  time  for  reaping  wheat  is  when  the  grains  have  just  reaehed 
the  ^^deughy"  condition ;  or  when  they  are  so  soft  as  to  be  easily  mashed 
between  the  finger  and  thumb.  The  interior  of  the  grain  is  then  a  eoft^ 
glutinous,  adhesive  pulp ;  but  having  no  remains  of  the  white  fluid,  or 
"  milk,"  the  presence  of  which  indicates  the  preceding  and  too  immatare 
condition.  But  as  no  considerable  space  (if  even  the  smallest  spot)  of 
wheat  can  have  all  the  grain  at  once  precisely  in  the  same  "  dough  stale," 
I  do  not  wait  for  it  to  be  comjplete.  It  is  safe  to  begin  to  reap  when  not 
more  than  one-tenth  part  of  the  heads  (of  latter  growth)  in  any  one  plaee 
of  sufficient  size  have  still  a  little  milk  to  exude  from  the  masked  grains. 
And  in  the  progress  of  reaping  the  more  ripened  wheat,  the  same  indica- 
tion and  rule  govern  as  to  any  greener  spots  or  margins.  The  greemer 
grain,  still  showing  a  very  little  milky  fluid,  and  the  pulp  softer  and  less 
glutinous  than  of  the  "dou^  state,"  will  doubtless  lose  something  in 
shrinking.  But  such  loss  I  have  never  found  appreciable  in  the  general 
result.  When  reaped  in  the  proper  "  dough  state,"  I  do  not  believe  there 
will  be  any  loss  of  size  or  weigjit  of  the  grains  by  shrinkage,  more  than  if 
left  standing  until  dry — while  there  is  great  gain  from  the  earlier  reaping, 
in  forwarding  and  securing  the  harvest,  and  thereby  avoiding  the  hazaroLs 
of  bad  weather.  ^ 

The  thus  reaping  wheat  as  much  as  possible  in  so  green  a  state,  has  been 
condemned  by  the  opinions  and  even  experiments  of  many  farmers,  some 
of  whom  I,  respect  highly  as  authority.  Most  of  such  experiments  were 
comparisons  made  of  different  heads  of  wheat,  apparently  equal  in  size  or 
number  of  grains— or  of  certain  larger  numbers  of  grains  separated,  of 
two  samples — the  one  cut  off  green,  and  the  other  suffered  to  stand  until 
ftilly  ripe  and  dry.  All  such  results  are  liable  to  objections.  Ist.  It  is 
very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make  fair  and  accurate  comparisons  as  to 
sise  and  quantity  of  any  two  heads  of  wheat,  the  one  cut  off  green,  and 
die  other  left  to  stand  until  dry.  2d.  Even  if  such  comparison  could  be 
perfectly  accurate,  still  it  would  be  made  of  wheat  saved  from  every  damage 
or  danger  from  bad  weather — asd  not  exposed,  as  a  large  part  of  every  crop 
must  necessarily  be,  even  in  the  most  favorable  season  for  harvest. 

Now,  even  if  it  were  true  (which  however  I  do  not  admit  or  believe)  that 
a  head  of  wheat  cut  off  in  in  the  dough  state  lost  something  of  the  size  and 
weight  it  might  attain  if  left  to  stand  until  quite  dry,  and  then  secured 
without  any  damage  from  rain — still  it  might  well  be  that  such  (possible) 
loss  would  be  more  than  compensated  in  the  avoiding,  by  early  reaping, 
the  heavier  losses  of  wheat  which  always  attend  the  latter  part  of  a  pro- 
tracted harvest.     This  is  the  true  question.     Even  with  beginning  to  reap 
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wheat  in  the  *^  do«dh  state,"  it  is  rare  tha^  a  full  crop  of  wheat  can  be  all 
iecl^ed  before  fiHon  waste  has  been  suffered  by  over-ripeness,  aggravated 
\n  bad  weather.  Under  snob  impreauons,  I  have  not  resorted  to  the  tests 
pi  any  oomparative  weighings  or  ifteasurements,  or  particular  experiments. 
Bat  in  mj  general  experience  of  reaping  thus  early,  extending  from  1822 
to  1851, 1  hikve  never  had  reason  to  suppose  that  any  Ibss,  either  general  or 
particolar  (imless  in  the  smaU  prop<Htion  of  "milky  trains")  has  occurred. 
The  general  gain  has  been  beueved  to  be  very  considerable,  and  for  every 
harvest ;  and  one  particular  crop  was  by  this  early  reaping  nearly  all  savea, 
JBSt  in  advance  of  a  long  rainy  spell,  which  destroyed  fully  half  of  the 
neighboring  crops,  then  mostly  standing.  This  occurred  nearly  thirty 
years  ago,  when  the  general  practice  was  to  begin  reding  later  than  is  now 
ssoal  on  nearly  all  wheat-farms.* 

Aiming  then  to  reap  wheat  as  early  as  is  safe,  the  operation  is  usually 
begun  as  soon  as  the  most  forward  spots,  of  a  few  acres  in  siae,  have  reached 
the  "dough  state."  Sometimes  the  straw  and  chaff  are  yellow,  and  riper 
in  appearanoe  than  the  grain ;  in  other  years,  the  green  color  of  the  plant 
and  its  sappy  condition  more  or  lees  remain.     Different  measures  of  time, 

*  From  memonada  wrilieii  at  the  time  of  tk«  ooearreaces,  I  am  enabled  to  state  the 
days  of  b^ianlAg  to  rtap  wheat  fo?  a  number  of  jwn.  For  the  interyeniog  years,  omitted, 
BO  neh  note  was  made,  or  preeerred.  Coggins  Farm,  the  first  subject  of  mj  labors,  is  high, 
hilly,  and  aoatly  aaady  land,  on  the  south  bank  of  Jamea  B4Ter,  and  about  24  miles  8.  B. 
from  Eiehmond.  Marlboome  Farm,  18  miles  N.  &  ttom.  Richmond,  and  on  the  south  of  the 
Pamonkey  Rirer,  ia  low  and  flat  Ijoid,  the  soil  of  Tarioos  textures,  but  a  large  proportion 
very  stiff.  Vegetation  generallj,  as  well  as  the  first  ripening  of  wheat,  is  always  some  days 
Bore  adTSBoed  on  the  former  than  the  latter  farm — though  they  are  not  more  than  26  miles 
apart 

a*aylag  wbtat  tagoa  at  OogglBi. 

^  1819;}        Golden  chair  wheat,  and  ripe        {^""'^^^J 

1622,  Mountain  Purple  straw  and  green,  8th 

1828,  "  13th 

1824,  •• llth 

1826,  " 10th 

182tt,  " 12th  (a) 

1827,  " ....16th 

1828,  " 12th 

1829,  «« 19th  (a) 

1881.  " 16th 

1886j  <<    (crop  almost  destroyed  by  rust)   27th  lb)  >. 

"^  1887,  ".. l«th 

1889,  «• 18th 

1840,  " 8th 

1841,  " 21st 

1841,  •• ^. 18th 

1848,  " 19th 

1844,                  " 8d  M„iL»» 

1846,                 •• 6th  llth 

1846,                  " 8th  llth 

184T,                   " 14th  14th 

1848,                  " 7th  7th 

((All  good  or  forward  growth  ) 

cut  down  by  fireexing,  15th  to  V  21st  20th  (h) 
17th  of  April,)                           j 

1860,                 " 19th 

From  1822  to  the  present  time,  the  same  kind  of  wheat  hae  been  eultirated,  first  known  as 
the  "  Mountain  Purple  straw,"  and  more  lately  distinguished  as  the  "  Early  Purple  straw." 
During  all  this  time,  my  usage  and  aim  have  been  to  begin  to  reap  as  soon  as  enough  wheat 
Itad  reached  the  "dough  state."  But  a  few  of  these  beginnings  (marked  a,  a)  were  not 
made  quite  so  eeon,  because  of  the  pressure  of  other  work :  and  in  some  others,  {h,  &,)  the 
ripening  of  wheat  waa  much  retarded  by  peculiarity  of  season  or  diweaae  of  the  crup. 
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••(Mf ^Kag  to  tach  different  cirdamfltanoee,  wdl  be  reqnurvfl,  pNvioin  to  llii 
■ttbieqiiMil  opentions  of  bmdii%  and  patting  the  ttieares  into  *'  tboeks.** 

I  «se  for  reAping  only  ^el  sojrdie  and  eradle.  Bince  eotiAkg  t«  my 
pttmat  iann,  I  hare  had  great  4«ffi<m)tj  in  getting  the  wood-wovk  of  eradiM 
VMide  helkty  enoogh^  Cndles  bade  ae  light  as  nsoal  hereabout  are  mef^ 
laborioM  to  work  iA  ^ood  wh^t,  and  leai  efficient,  ^an  heari^  era^eei 
ily  eejthemen  oomplained  lon(lj  of  the  lightness  of  the  ordinary  eradkt^ 
^tmoh  I  was  compelled  to  nse  fair  sereral  years. 

When  wheat  through  tiie  coiistry  was  generally  a  rery  light  growth,  th^ 
t<iaper8  were  tanght  to  catch  tlie  wheat  cat  by  each  sweep  of  the  seyth^ 
fiNMn  the  cradle  with  the  left  hand,  and  then  let  drop  the  handfels  on  the 
Ipwond.  This  was  best  for  snell  very  ^in  wheat.  Bat  for  a  heavy  growth. 
It  would  be  better  if  our  men  could  empty  the  wheat  from  the  cradle,  o^ 
**  strew"  it  regolarly  along  the  l^ow,  ae  is  done  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
ooontry.  My  practice,  then,  of  '*  handing"  the  wheat  fVom  the  cfadla  ik 
not  deemed  the  bcist,  bat  is  the  result  of  the  old  and  inveterate  habits  of 
the  kborers.  It  would  doabtlefts  be  an  improvement  if  Hre  eoald  introdue^ 
kere»  for  all  heavy  wheat,  ^e  *^itrewing"  instead  of  **handing"'-~aiKl  alS6 
tiie  cradles  best  snited  for  the  former  practice.  Perhaps  a  still  greater 
benefit  may  be  found  in  the  substitution  of  reaping-machines — ^which  even 
now  are  used  by  most  of  the  good  fanners  of  my  neighborhood.  Bnt  be- 
eanse  of  their  great  liability  to  get  oat  of  order,  the  di£Gculties  of  working 
tikem,  and  especially  my  own  ignorance  of  machinery,  I  hare  feared  tO 
tttempt  the  use  of  a  reaping-michine. 

4-fter  getting  into  full  operallion,  each  reaper  is  followed  immediately  by 
a  "  binder,"  who  ties  up  into  sbeaves  all  the  wheat  cat  by  the  reaper.  Ll 
light  or  ordinary  wheat,  this  is  light  work  for  the  binder.  Bat  it  is  heavy 
service,  if  well  performed,  in  h^avy  wheat,  or  if  following  a  scattering  and 
wasteful  reaper.  - 1 

The  wheat  is  thrown  by  the  reaper,  as  "  handed"  from  the  cradle,  in  pilei 
of  one,  two,  or  three  handfuls  together — evenly  as  may  be,  and  the  stalks 
lying  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  reaper's  row.  Each  binder 
carries  in  the  right  hand  a  very  light  wooden  rake,  with  six  teeth,  and  the 
handle  18  to  22  inches  long,  w^ich  is  conveniently  used  to  straighten  and 
gather  up  the  wheat  for  the  sheaf,  and  also  to  rake  up  most  of  the  scattered 
stalks.  The  sh^af  h  made  no  larger  than  a  band,  made  of  a  single  length 
of  the  stalks  of  wheat,  can  securely  tie  up  ;  and,  if  the  straw  is  very  green, 
or  moist  with  dew  or  rain,  still  smaller  size  of  sheaves  is  required. 

In  the  beginning  of  reaping,  tsually  there  is  not  much  wheat  ripe  enough. 
Mid  there  is  no. need  for  the  molt  rapid  work ;  and  the  perfect  safety  of  the 
first  reaped  wheat  is  more  important  than  greater  speed  in  the  progress  of 
the  work.  Then,  contrary  to  the  later  and  general  practice,  the  reaping 
sometimes  proceeds  some  hours  in  advance  of  the  binding.  When  so  sepa- 
rated from  the  reapers,  the  binders  always  work  much  more  slowly.  But 
this  loss  can  then  be  submitted  to,  for  the  attendant  benefits  of  giving  some 
time  for  the  straw  (and  any  intermixture  of  weeds)  to  wither,  and  par- 
tially dry  by  exposure  before  binding.  The  bands  then  tie  better ;  and,  as 
the  green  straw  has  then  withered  and  shrunk  somewhat,  the  band  will 
&oi  become  so  much  looser  afterwards,  by  the  further  drying  of  the  sheaf. 

^The  sheaves  are  left  lyingot  the  ground,  in  the  rows  where  bound,  but 
none  in  the  water-fdrrows.  There  they  remain,  in  the  beginning  of  hanrest, 
and,  if  rain  is  not  threatened,  Irom  3  to  8  hours  (besides  the  whole  nighty 
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\i  btcnrvening)  after  the  biadrng— or  aboot  a  day  later  thttn  the  reaping--* 
when  the  sheaves  are  brooght  togedier  and  pot  into  ** shocks"  or  "hand* 
Maeka.**  The  may  of  tliia  bp««tioB  (and  Whieb  is  only  permitted  for  wheat 
■till  green,  and  also  in  settlea  fair  weather)  pennits  the  wheat  to  dry  some^ 
Ainc  more,  and  thtreby  is  safer  firott  beeommg  monldy  in  the  eentre  of  tha 
shock,  ^e  iheatef  also  are  Of  lees  weight  to  the  bearers,  (who  are  mostly 
small  hands,)  and  they  stand  more  firmly  in  Uie  shock.  If  an  unexpected 
rain  shoold  oaonr,  ^bmt  will  rarely  be  any  damage  done  to  sheaves  oaoght 
ItiBg  on  die  grovnd-^-Mid  still  more  rarely  if  the  wheat  is  green  and  fresh« 
Ana  this  observation  supplies  to  sheaves  so  eaught  bv  rain,  in  any  state  of 
dryness  and  any  later  taa%  of  harvest.  If  the  earth  is  dry,  and  absorbi 
the  rain  as  it  fkHs,  so  that  none  shall  continue  to  soak  any  heads  of  wheat 
— and  if  the  rain,  even  if  heavy,  does  not  last  more  than  a  few  hours^the 
sheaves  will  mostly  drr  as  they  lie,  and  without  any  damage.  This  resnll 
has  been  fbnnd  after  (nnden^ied)  exposure  for  8  days,  during  which  a 
heavy  rain  had  fallen,  and  hM  cleared  off.  Bot  much  delay  and  risk  o# 
ezpoBore  to  rain  need  not  be  permitted.  Should  a  drenching  or  long-con- 
tinied  rain  catch  sheaves  lying  on  the  gronnd,  they  should  be  soon  afterwards 
set  np  in  small  *' stocks  of  4  to  9  sheaves  each.  They  will  dry  in  that 
state,  if  dryinff  weather  foUows :  if  the  weather  continues  dunp,  the  stooki 
most  be  shifts,  so  that  the  wet  sides  of  the  sheaves  shall  be  turned  to  the 
ontside  of  the  steok.  But  such  damage,  or  any  danger  of  such,  has  never 
oeenrred  to  me,  except  in  the  remarkably  wet  harvest  of  1846.  Then,  and 
in  any  such  long-oentinned  wet  weather,  no  method  and  no  precautions  ean 
prevent  great  loss.  Then,  indeed,  the  sheaves  sprouted  when  left  only  24 
hours  on  the  thoroughly  wet  ground.  But  also  in  stocks  previously  set  up^ 
and  even  in  the  still  standing  stalks,  much  of  the  grain  sprouted. 

^e  things  most  important  for  the  perfection  of  harvest-labors  are :  lst< 
That  the  inieat  shall  be  eat  well,  and  laid  evenly  and  regularly  by  the 
reapers ;  2d.  That  the  binders  sball  gather  up  the  wheat  without  too  much 
scattering  and  waste,  and  tie  the  sheaves  securely ;  and,  3d.  That  the  shocks 
are  built  and  roofisd  over  well,  so  as  to  stand  erect,  and  to  exclude  nan,i 
Of  coarse,  there  must  be  more  or  lees  of  short-comings  in  the  efforts  to  reach 
all  these  desired  ends. 

The  operationt  of  rea]^g  and  binding  need  not  be  described,  and,  indeed, 
wonld  scarcely  admit  of  description.  As  to  the  building  of  shocks,  perhaps 
directions  may  be  advantageouisly  given  to  Uiose  who  need  such  instruction^ 
My  own  heavy  early  losses,  which  were  suffered  from  my  want  of  knowing 
how  to  build  shocks,  would  be  enough  to  impress  on  me  the  importance  of 
better  knowledge.  And  even  at  this  much  later  time  of  generally  improved 
practice  in  harvest  operations,  there  are  more  than  half  the  farms  in  Lower 
Virginia  where  a  wheat-shock  has  never  yet  been  properly  built. 

It  formerly  was  my  usage,  as  it  still  is  of  some  other  and  better  farmers^ 
to  pat  all  the  sheaves,  (of  green  wheat,)  as  fast  as  bound  up,  into  "  stocks 
of  8  or  10  sheaves  each.  These  stocks  are  made  by  setting  3  sheaves  on 
their  stabble  ends,  about  12  or  15  inches  apart,  on  the  grounc^  and  formings 
by  their  position,  a  triangle— -the  heads  of  the  sheaves  being  bi'ought  to>* 
gether  to  a  central  point.  Then  8  other  sheaves  are  set  around  and  in 
dcae  contact,  each  one  on  the  ground,  at  the  opening  between  two  of  the 
ianer  3  sheaves.  A  fsw  mtMre  may  be  added,  to  the  outside,  to  give  proper 
■ae  and  shape,  as  desured,  to  swt  the  weather.  Each  stook,  when  finished 
pMeenta,  roighly,  the  shape  of  a  small  cone.    In  ineh  stocks,  the  wheat 
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will  iMiiaU J  eiir«  well ;  and,  alter  a  day  or  two  of  good  weatbtf,  majr  b« 
pot  into  shocks  of  the  largest  oonyenient  sise. 

Bat  I  object  to,  and  have  al^andoaed  this  plan  of  general  stookipg,  ({or  > 
l^oen  wheat,)  because  of  the  liibor  of  twice  handling  and  moTing,  and  tho 
greater  waste,  by  shedding  stalks  from  the  sheaves,  in  these  handlings.  If 
the  weather  should  be  good,  tiie  sheaves  would  be  as  safe  if  left  lying  sepa- 
rately 09  the  ground.  A  light  or  transient,  though  much  heavier  rain, 
Wt>ttld  not  hurt  the  sheaves,  ei|;her  in  stooks,  or  lying  on  the  grotind.  If  a 
^torm  of  rain  and  wind  ocourreil,  the  stooks  would  be  nearly  aU  overthrown, 
and  the  wheat  would  be  but  little  safer  than  if  the  sheaves  had  been  lying 
on  the  ground.  And,  in  case  of  such  a  storm,  or  of  any  considerable  raia, 
stooks  may  and  ought  afterwarfis  to  be  set  up,  to  permit  the  sheayes  to  dry. 
It  does  not  often  happen,  from  such  an  occurrence  of  heavy  rain,  that  I  lose 
any  thing  from  the  omission  of  building  stooks  before  the  rain  occurs. 

in  beginning  to  build  a  ''  shfck,"  the  first  3  sheaves  are  set  up  as  in  pot- 
ting up  a  stook.  Others  are  set  around  the  first,  in  a  droular  form,  the 
"butta"  or  stubble  ends  of  the  sheaves,  set  firmly  on  the  gronnd  and  dose 
to  the  inner  sheaves,  and  the  heads  pressed  inward  towards  the  cental 
point.  This  foundation  is  thus  continued  to  be  enlarged  until  of  sufBcient 
•iie,  (according  to  the  length  aad  dryness  of  the  wheat.)  This  first  part  of 
the  shock  approaches  in  fwrn  &  truncated  obtuse  cone.  The  inward  inclined 
heads  of  the  opposite,  outside  sheaves  are  about  2^  to  (for  largest  sizes)  not 
more  than  4  feet  apart.  The  sheaves  of  the  latter  rounds  should  have  been 
firmly  pressed  inward,  and  all  set  closely  together,  so  as  to  be  as  compact 
as  i)0S8ible.  The  roofing  is  be^n  by  setting  the  stubble  end  of  a  sheaf  upon 
and  partly  into  the  bands  of  tif 0  of  the  outside  sheaves ;  and  so  continuing 
a  course  around — putting  each  sheaf  over  the  joining  of  two  others  below 
\if  when  spaces  permit.  These  sheaves,  forming  the  first  course  of  the  Foof, 
have  also  their  heads  pressed  ia wards  to  the  centre ;  and  they  are  prevented 
from  slipping  down^-by  some  of  the  stubble  ends  of  every  sheaf  sticking  into 
the  bands  of  the  lower  sheaves.  This  first  course  serves  to  reduce  the 
♦mount  of  cuUing  off  before  exhibited.  Bit  still  preserves  the  general  form 
of  a  truncated  cone,  rising  higher  than  before.  Another  course  of  sheaves 
IS  then  laid  on  in  the  same  way,  rising  still  higher  and  approaching  nearer 
to  a  point.  The  sheaves  are  laid  on  in  the  manner  of  shingleB  or  slates  to 
cover  the  roof  of  a  house.  Each  sheaf  covers  the  ^'  break"  between  the  two 
of  the  course  below ;  and  the  heads  of  every  sheaf  are  covered  by  the  straw 
end  of  the  next  course  above — so  that  no  heads  (except  of  the  ^'oap")  are  ex- 
posed to  rain,  so  long  as  the  shock  does  not  tumble,  or  lean  so  much  as  to 
disorder  its  roofing,  and  admit  rain. 

The  last  coarse  carries  the  sheaves  to  a  point,  as  high  as  the  builder, 
■tanding  on  the  ground,  can  well  place  them.  The  shock  is  then  (or  ought 
to  be)  nearly  a  perfect  cone,  of  height  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the 
base.  The  Ust  6  or  8  sheaves  used  to  bring  the  top  to  a  point,  should  be 
of  smaller  size.  And  as  the  greenest  wheat  (occurring  in  spots)  is  bonnd 
into  particularly  small  sheaves,  these  serve  well  for  this  topping.  Moreover, 
by  being  so  exposed  to  air,  it'  put  up  as  soon  as  reaped,  these  sheaves  of 
green  wheat  will  cure  safely. 

The  "  oapping"  and  finishing  of  the  shock  is  next  to  be  done.  For  this, 
«  very  large  sheaf  is  made,  by  lying  a  band  of  double  length  securely  aroond 
and  near  to  the  stubble  end  of  the  wheat,  put  evenly  together.  The  sheaf 
is  then  placed  on  the  ground,  resting  on  its  stubble  end,  and  so  held  whil« 
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the  laborer  bends  down  at  the  band,  and  outward,  all  the  stems,  by  handfuk, 
beginaing  at  and  around  the  outside,  and  so  prooeeding  around  until  reach* 
ing  the  eeniral  stonis.  Being  bent  oatward,  die  heads  thm  are  the  outside 
of  a  circle,  Mbg  oti  the  groand.  In  this  flat  outspread  shape,  the  sheaf  is 
lifted  bv  a  fork  stuck  into  the  tied  part,  as  high  as  over  the  point  of  the 
shoek,  then  plaoed  thereon,  reversed,  so  that  the  tied  stubble  end  shall  make 
the  pointed  top  of  the  oap,  and  the, loose  stems  of  the  cap-sheaf  shall  faU 
upon  and  cover  all  the  npner  part  of  the  cone.  The  sheaf  is  properly  ad- 
justed ;  and  some  of  the  heads  of  wheat,  hanging  downward,  are  fsstened 
into  the  bands  of  the  underlying  sheaves,  on  four  opposite  points,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  cap  being  easily  blown  off  by  high  winds.  A  light  ladder,  8  to 
4  feet  long,  set  a^inst  the  shook,  will  aid  the  capping  of  large  shocks. 

If  properly  so  built^  no  heads  of  wheat  will  be  exposed  to  ram,  except 
those  (hanging  downward)  of  the  cap-sheaf.  And  though  these  few  are 
wetted  by  every  rain,  they  are  also  so  exposed  to  the  air  and  sun,  that  they 
soon  dry — and  will  keep  sound  in  any  but  wet  weather  of  unusually  long 
eontinuanoe. 

According  to  the  siie  of  such  shocks,  and  to  the  quality  of  the  crop,  thej 
will  hold  from  2  to  5  bnshels  of  wheat ;  or  more  usually  2^  to  4.  If  the 
weather  is  threatening,  and  if  sheaves  «re  very  green,  or  are  actually 
somewhat  moistened  by  rain  or  dew,  it  will  be  safe  and  proper  to  put  up  the 
wheat  in  small  shocks.  When  this  has  been  done  for  fear  of  worse  weather, 
I  have  found  both  green  wheat  and  damp  sheaves  to  cure  well.  And  in 
other  cases,  where  no  danger  was  feared,  and  less  caution  used,  I  have  had 
both  £reen  wheat  and  wheat  damp  (from  previous  rain  or  dew)  to  become 
mouldy,  in  straw  and  chaff,  in  the  middle  of  the  shock ;  but  without  any 
other  apparent  damage  to  the  grain  than  some  discoloration.  Some  of  the 
most  mouldy  heads,  and  still  moist,  as  found  when  beginning  to  thrash 
wheat,  were  tried  as  to  their  power  of  germination ;  and  of  100  such  grains, 
95  sprouted. 

But,  though  wheat  may  thus  bear  to  be  shocked  in  a  green  and  even  in  a 
wet  state— and  though  it  is  expedient  to  do  so  in  particular  cases,  when  a 
worse  condition  is  feared,  from  the  continuance  or  threatened  approach  of 
wet  weather— HBtill  I  prefer  to  avoid  such  procedure  in  ordinary  practice. 
It  is  not  onlv  necessary  that  wheat  shall  cure  and  dry  finally  and  thoroughly 
in  the  sho<d^  and  free  from  damage  in  passing  through  its  "sweating," 
(which  every  shock  goes  throofh,)  but  it  is  abo  very  important  that  tho 
wheat  shall  be  dry  as  early  as  the  time  to  begin  threshing.  If  this  opera- 
tion has  to  be  dekved,  because  the  wheat  is  not  then  thoroughly  dry,  the 
completion  will  be  late,  and  the  shocks  exposed  to  much  more  damage  from 
a  ramy  spell 

The  intervals  of  time,  as  above  stated,  between  the  reaping  and  the  bind- 
ing, and  between  the  binding  and  the  putting  into  shocks,  are  deemed 
proper,  and  allowed  only  in  the  early  part  of  harvest,  when  the  wheat 
18  green— or  afterwards,  in  case  of  wheat  being  reaped  when  moist  with  rain 
or  dew.  Of  all  these  oaoses  of  danger,  or  damage,  the  moisture  remaining 
from  heavy  dew  seems  to  be  the  worst.  The  thinnest  growing  wheat,  and 
Still  mwe  if  it  is  "dead-ripe,"  and  therefore  cuts  badly  when  dry,  should  be 
reserved  for  reaping  in  tiie  mornings,  while  dew  remains.  A  light  dew  need 
not  stop  binding.  But  if  there  is  heavy  dew,  and  it  is  necessary  to  reap- 
during  its  continuance,  the  wheat  ought  to  lie  long  enough  to  nearly  dry 
before  being  bound,  and  still  longer  before  being  put  into  shocks.    The 


kMnett  dew  ne«d  not  delay  thto  Imildbg  of  shocks,  of  sboftTW  bomd  dcy 
^Mweeeding  d«7 — m  their  moltture  will  be  only  on  the  apper  oolaido. 

mknng  eonmdered  these  sat^jksts  of  exeeptions  to  genenJ  eperstioos,  th« 
kttcr,  thoogh  fu  the  more  important  in  amount,  ean  be  despatched  in  fewer 
Words. 

Uanallj,  before  half  the  hanMt  labors  are  over,  the  remaining  wheat  i» 
i»  ripe,  by  the  time  it  cm  be  i^ped,  that  it  may  be  shoeked  immedialely. 
Mwch  earlier,  ^if,  indeed,  not  from  the  berinning,)  the  binding  sboald  hav« 
followed  immeoiatcAy  i^er  the  leaping.  After  being  tbns  broi^ht  together,, 
tlMre  is  thereafter  permitted  asjlittle  mterval  between  these  dimrent  opera- 
tions as  possible.  Still,  in  settled  fair  weather,  there  will  be  no  objeictioii 
to  there  being'^enois^h  sheares  left  on  the  ground  over-ni^t  to  ooevpy  all 
hands,  except  the  ret^Mrs,  in  pttting  them  into  shocks,  the  next  morning, 
during  the  continuance  of  dew  tbo  heavy  to  permit  binding.  At  saoh  times, 
the  younger  men  not  yet  aocmltomed  to  reap  may  learn  to  nee  the  oradloy 
in  the  lightest  wheat. 

When  the  labors  of  harvest  are  in  regular  progress,  there  is  but  little  to 
be  feared  firom  rainy  weather,  except  so  far  as  it  will  delay  the  oompletion 
of  the  work,  and  injure  the  standing  wheat.  AH  the  rei^>ed  wheat  may  be 
(if  desired)  safe  in  the  shock  within  two  hours  after  being  cnt  down.  If 
sadden  rain  threatens,  by  aid  of  the  reapers  and  binders,  all  can  be  seeored 
in  half  an  hoar.  Bat  the  danger  from  delay  of  reaping,  and  of  rain,  to  the 
yet  standing  and  ^ready  fally<{ripe  wheat,  is  very  great ;  and  this  danger 
is  tei^old  increased  by  a  late  beginning  of  harvest.  By  beginning  to  reap 
the  wheat  when  green,  there  Is'  an  advance  of  4  to  6  days  gained ;  and,  if 
efterwards  interrupted,  even  for  ae  long  a  time  daring  the  latter  part  of 
harvest,  by  a  spell  of  rain,  the  larmer  is  then  precisely  where  he  would  have 
been  without  that  delay,  if  waiting  at  first  for  his  wheat  to  be  folly  ripe  and 
d^.  Ob  the  other  hand,  if  alter  so  waiting,  such  a  rainy  speli  were  thea 
to  occur,  the  crop  would  be  nearly  destroyed.  If  not  actually  sprouted,  the 
^[oalily  of  the  grain  would  be  injured  by  every  wetting  uid  dryine — and, 
even  if  not  lod^d  in  mass,  the  ;wheat  wcmld  have  its  heads  so  turned  down, 
that  the  loss  in  reaping  would  be  enomoos. 

My  harvest  labors  are  too  heiivy  for  my  limited  force,  uid  therefc^e  they 
eannot  be  executed  very  perfe<Aly.  Especially,  there  is  always  great  soat- 
terings  and  waste  of  wheat  by*  badly-operating  cradles^  or  some  awkward 
teopers,  and  which  cannot  be,  or  is  not,  raked  up  and  saved  by  the  binders. 
Ko  laborers,  either  reapers  or  binders,  worth  having,  can  be  hired  here ; 
and  all  who  seek  for  su^  empleyment  in  harvest,  stuctiously  avoid  all  fame 
where  there  is  any  heavy  growth  to  reap  and  no  whisky  is  permitted  to  be 
used  by  the  laborers.  I  have  ceased  to  seek  for  or  to  obtain  any  aid  of 
barvest  hirelings. 

To  the  foregoing  general  statements  of  practice  and  opinions,  I  will  ap« 
tend  the  particular  facts,  as  to  weaither  and  operations,  of  two  difereil 
harreets.  The  statements  are  extracted  (in  substiMice)  from  my  fMrm-joumaL 
The  entries  concerning  or  indirectly  relating  to  hiffvest  operations  or  dift* 
eultiee  only  will  be  presented.  The  two  statements  are  seleoted  from  the 
Aumber  dootained  in  my  farm-jjoumals,  for  the  following  reasons :  Both  the 
erops  referred  to  were  harvested  witlun  the  few  past  years,  so  that  most 
farmers  may  reeollect  the  weatiter  and  other  general  circumstances  of  each 
time :  In  one  of  the  oases,  the  harvest  was  remarkable  for  the  went  weather 
I  ever  had  to  encounter ;  and  through  the  other  there  was  generally  fiat 
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wejther,  but  the  «op  was  wmeiaUy  heavy,  and  the  labors  were  protracted, 
«ad  thereby  the  difBonltiee  and  riske  mueh  increased.  A  tabular  sutemeot 
of  my  latest  hamet  will  «]«>  be  added.  He  manner  of  proceeding,  in  all 
^Daeee,  agreed  idth  ^e  ibreg<rfng  opinions  and  directions : 

Mmvtti  operationt  en  Marlboume  Farm.     Extracted  frvm  my 

Fnarm^mal    1846. 

[The  inring  season  of  1846,  to  the  end  of  May,  had  been  generally  and 
remarJutUy  rain^.l 

"  J^ne  1.  Tbck  mist  all  forenoon.    At  nijjht,  heavy  rain. 

"  W.  Driest  and  lightest  part  of  corn-fieldjust  fit  to  be  ploughed.  [Con- 
4inned  generally  cloudy,  or  misty,  and  oool,  with  ^me  light  rains  in  all  the 
next  five  days.! 

**  9tA.  Slowly  raining  from  7  A.  m.  until  late  at  night  Veir  cool.— The 
wheat  seems  ripe  enough  to  begin  to-morrow ;  but,  in  the  very  bad  condition 
of  the  corn-field,  I  must  give  it  another  day's  work  before  leaving  it. 

**  lOO.  Still  cloudy— and  all  d«r  nothing  but  variations  of  thick  mist, 
thin  drizxle,  or,  in  the  ceesations  of  both,  damp  and  cold  air.  [Of  coarse, 
better  weather  to  begin  harvest  was  waited  for.]  . 

"  lltA.  Steady  rain  from  laet  night  to  noon,  making  the  corn-field  every- 
where too  wet  for  working.  Afternoon,  began  to  reap  wheat,  as  soon  as  the 
rain  had  dried  from  the  straw.  Continuing  cloudy — and  several  scuds  of 
misty  drisile,  which  did  not  cause  any  cessation  of  the  work.  Binding  the 
wheat  into  sheaves,  as  faet  as  reaped,  and  settmg  up  in  stooks  immediately 
after.  ^ 

**  12ih.  Raining  heavily  last  n^ht — and  continued  at  intervals  and  slowly 
for  nearly  all  day,  though  worse  in  forenoon.  Notwithstanding,  despairing 
pf  doing  better  by  waiting,  reaped  and  bound  wheat  about  6  hours  of  fore- 
noon. Then,  fearing  to  proceed,  discharged  the  hands,  because  there  was 
no  other  work  for  them.  Never  had  I  a  corn-field  so  much  needing  both 
ploughing  and  weeding,  and  yet  it  is  too  wet  to  be  touched,  when  weather 
°i^  v*°  -^^^  r»»ping  wheat.  The  condition  of  both  crops,  but  especially 
the  wheat,  is  swfoll^  akrming.  It  is  now  nearly  throughout  just  in  the 
stote  to  begin  rei^uns ;  and,  even  if  good  weather  were  now  to  come,  the 
wheat  must  loee  much  before  the  harvest  can  be  entirely  finished.  But 
there  is  every  prospect  of  bad  weather  continuing ;  and  if  so,  of  ruin  to  the 
CTop,  whether  cut  down  wet,  or  left  to  stand,  waiting  for  drier  weather. 
Besides  all  the  previous  rains,  and  cloudy  weather,  there  has  not  been  any 
sunshine  during  the  last  five  days,  and  there  has  been  more  or  less  rain  on 
lOI  of  them.-.Qaite  cold. 

**  IS^A.  Steady  rain,  and  sometimes  falling  heavily,  from  morning  ontil 
noon-— and  showers  at  intervals  afterwards,  mto  the  night.  Thick  damp 
•Jur,  or  otherwise  mist,^  all  other  times.  At  2  p.  m.  began  to  stook  the 
•heaves  cot  and  bound  yesterday  forenoon,  which  in  part  had  been  left  on 
the  ground  when  the  hands  were  driven  off  by  increase  of  rain.  I  supposed 
It  did  not  matter  whether  the  wheat  lay  on  ue  ground,  in  sheaves,  or  was 
^  5***?^  ^'^  ^  ^^^"^  ®"^J  »ft«'  *>•««  reaped,  remaining  wet  in  both  cases, 
and  the  weather  being  so  oool.  Bat  it  was  fonnd  that  some  of  the  wheat 
on  the  ground  had  already  spropUed — and  the  same  surprising  and  disastrous 
result  may  now  well  be  expected  for  all,  without  a  speedy  change  to 
drying  weather.  Even  of  the  standing  wheat  the  grains  are  much  swollen 
bj  moistiire,  m  if  going  on  fast  te  eprout.    Yet  it  wss  but  in  the  dough 
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Btste,  and  J66ter9aj,  if  weathe^r  had  permitted  continuing  to  reap,  J — ^ 
doubted  whether  there  was  eno^h  wheat  then  ripe  enough.  At.aoon  aa  th« 
Ktde  Btookbgreqoired  was  dona,  again  discharged  the  hands,  having  no  work 
for  them.     At  late  hed-time,  still  slowly  raining. 

"Sunday J  14th.  Misty,  cloudy,  and  always  damp  air  until  noon.  After- 
wards, some  sunshine.  Light  send  of  rain  in  evening,  with  threatening 
clonds  a^  thunder.  Turning  warmer,  foun'd  the  sprouting  progreaaiftg  ia 
all  the  stooks — and  more  in  th(^se  of  the  wheat  cut  and  sheaved  wet  on  the 
12th,  and  stocked  on  that  and  the  following  day.  Would  have  thrown  open 
the  stooks  to-day,  if  clear  and  Settled  weather.  As  it  was,  the  risk  was  too 
great. 

''  There  are  numerous  sprouted  grains  of  the  ripest  standmg-toKeat !  And 
all  the  sprouting  is  not  so  alafming  as  the  apparent  condition  of  all  the 
other  grain  of  the  crop ;  which 'is  so  swollen  and  softened  by  th^  continaed 
moisture,  that  it  seems  like  wheat  which  has  soaked  in  water  for  the  por* 
pose  of  making  starch.  And  eyen  if  it  should  now  dry  soon  enough  to  pre- 
vent further  sprouting,  I  fear  mtich  that  the  gluten  may  be  mostly  converted 
to  Starch,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  wheat  for  sale,  and  also  to  its  power  of 
eerminatioQ.  The  damage  is  jgreatest  in  the  ripest  wheat.  As  my  kind 
fft  forward  purijle-strUw,  red-grtiin  wheat]  is  5  to  7  days  earlier  in  ripening 
t^an  any  ordinary  kind,  (except  the  May  and  Mediterranean,)  it  is  now  jrist 
80  much  advanced  towards  injury  or  destruction,  more  than  the  later  kinds. — 
Warm. 

"  Ibth,  Threatening  all  day,  but  no  rain.  But  even  the  expectation  of 
rain  is  a  serious  impediment  to  the  operatiens  desired,  under  such  difficulties. 
Began  early  to  reap — and  (for  fear  of  more  rain)  binding  immediately,  and 
putting  into  shocks  soon  after.  After  dew  was  off,  opened  all  the  shocks, 
turned  the  inner  and  wetted  sheaves  outside,  in  new  and  smaller  stooks — 
reducing  the  number  of  sheaves  in  each  from  8  or  9  to  4  only.  The  sprout- 
ing very  bad — and  no  drying  yet  of  the  interior  of  the  wet  sheaves.  The 
grain  of  the  standing  wh&at  wa^  still  very  soft  this  morning.  But  the  sun- 
shine dried  it  fast ;  and  before  liight,  some  grains  were  shattering  under  the 
stroke  of  tl^e  scythe.  If  this  day  had  also  been  rainy,  the  crop  must  have 
heen  nearly  or  quite  ruined,  by  the  general  sprouting  or  later  rotting  of  the 
wet  grains.  As  it  is,  the  losq  is  already  great.  Shocked  nearly  all  the 
wheat  reaped  to-day.  All  that  reaped  before,  remaining  still  exposed,  and 
wet,  in  the  small  stooks. 

*'  16fA.  Warm,  and  generally  clear — ^but  sometimes  cloudy,  and  one  very 
gadden  and  transient  shower,  which  fortunately  did  no  injury.  Kept  to- 
day's reaping  shocked  nearly  up  to  the  scythes,  except  the  wheat  cut  early 
in  the  dew,  which  remained  in  stocks. 

'*  VI th.  Finding  that  the  wheat  reaped  wet  would  not  dry  in  stooks  of 
more  than  4  or  5  sheaves,  set  up  the  sheaves  singly.!  Shocked  all  the  reaped 
wheat  by  night.  The  wheat  cut  on  the  11th,  when  dry,  has  k^t,  and  dned 
in  the  stooks,  with  but  little  spi*outing  or  other  damage ;  and  with  no  other 
care  than  shifting  the  position  of  the  sheaves  on  the  15th,  and  reducing  the 
Bze  of  stocks  from  8  or  9  to  4  or  5  sheaves.  The  wheat  cut  wet  fared  much 
worse,  and  was  not  entirely  dry  even  after  being  to-day  exposed  in  sheavei 
Standing  singly — ^though  generally  it  is  now  fit  for  keeping  in  the  small 
shocks  into  which  it  was  put.  Very  hot  sunshine,  interrupted  by  passing 
clouds.     At  night,  light  rain. 

**  18^.     Clear  untu  afternoen,  and  hot.     Then,  heavy  clond,  with  severe 
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thonder  and   lightning,    and  violent  wind.     Slow  rain  began  at  5  p.  m., 

the 
that 

▼ind,^  ^  _  . 

and  I  fear  ha^  done  much  damage. 

**19<A.  Th#  violent  wind  of  yesterday  has  been  more  injurious  than  win 
anticipated.  Many  stalks  of  com  are  broken  off.  The  standing  wheat 
before  had  more  or  less  leaning  from  N.  E.,  the  direction  of  the  previous 
storm.  The  wmd  of  vesterday  was  from  the  opposite  quarter;  and  it  has 
reversed  and  increased  the  leaning  of  all  the  wheat,  and  has  broken  nume- 
rous stalks  everywhere,  so  that  the  heads  are  too  low  to  be  saved  in  reaping. 
The  caps,  and  even  some  of  the  roofing  sheaves,  of  many  shocks  blown  off, 
or  displaced,  which  will  require  much  trouble  to  repair.— Clear  through 
greater  part  of  the  day.  In  aflemoon,  another  heavy  and  alarming  cloud, 
which,  however,  mostly  passed  by,  causing  only  slow  and  light  rain,  from 
before  6  p.  m.  to  dark.  The  day's  previous  reaping  all  shocked,  and  no 
wheat  exposed,  except  the  shocb  damaged  by  the  wind,  and  not  yet  re- 
paired. ^ 

"  20eA.  In  afternoon,  again  heavy  and  alarming  thunder-clouds,  and  rain 
ih  Bight,  falling  along  an  extensive  line,  for  two  hours.  Fortunately,  none 
reached  here  until  nearly  dark,  and  then  but  a  light  shower.  Nearly  all  the 
wheat  shocked  up  to  the  reaping.  The  waste  very  great,  owing  to  the  dead- 
rine  and  dry  state  of  the  wheat,  and  the  numerous  broken  and  bent  stalks. 
There  is,  however,  but  Uttle  shattering  of  the  grain,  owing  to  ite  bemir  so  gene- 
rally shrivelled  and  badly  fiUed.  This  defect  being  caused  by  the  quantity 
Of  ram  during  the  growth,  is  greater  where  the  land  is  lowest  and  riches^ 
and  the  staraw  most  luxuriant.  The  very  thin  *  stand'  of  the  wheat  also 
served  greatly  to  increase  this  evil.  [Nearly  all  the  seed-wheat  had  been 
more  or  less  iiyured  by  being  washed  in  brine;  and  about  one-fourth,  or 
nearly,  did  not  come  up.] 

^'Sunday,  llH,     Very  cool  since  last  evening's  rain.     This  the  first  day 

u"^^/^^^^  ^^  *^®  beginning  of  harvest,  and  for  some  time  before. 
^d.     Still  very  cool.     The  waste  in  reaping  increases  with  its  causee, 
the  dnmess  and  broken  ddwn  stete  of  the  wheat. 
'    .  "  28<=?.   Strong  north  wind,  and  still  very  cool.   Afternoon,  rain  falling  in 
Sight,  but  merely  a  light  scud  here,  just  before  night. 

"  2Mh,  The  first  moderately  warm  day,  of  late. 

«25«A.    Finished  reaping  by  night,  and  the  buflding  of  shocks  very 

Thjs  crop  yielded  enovgh  straw  for  more  than  3000  bushels  of  gram  The 
actual  product  of  wheat  was  2482  bushels.  The  quantity  of  land  is  201 
acres.  The  laboring  force  of  the  farm  was  24  hands  of  all  kinds.  Such  of 
the  house^rvants  as  could  be  spared,  (about  8,)  aided  in  the  labors  of 
harvest.  The  whole  field  force  was  not  throughout  engaged  in  the  harvest 
The  shocks  were  850  in  number,  of  which  about  100,  put  up  wet,  were 
very  small.  '^        r       -» 

When  threshing  the  crop,  it  did  not  appear  that  damage  had  occurred  to 
way  of  the  wheat,  after  ito  being  put  into  shocks.  This  result  was  better 
than  expected,  from  the  unfavorable  weather  and  condition  of  the  wheU 
precedmg  the  patting  of  some  of  it  into  shocks. 
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rahe  weather  of  the  spring  of  1848  had  been  good.  Ko  inportMit 
dkmie  or  dis«ter  had  owJurfed  to  mj  whe^t  crop,  which  •PPMred  Tery 
sood  for  the  land.  It  prored,  indeed,  to  be  a  mnch  better  product  of  graiQ 
than  I  snppoeed  during  harvest.  The  crops  of  wheat  generally  were  better 
th^  year  than  in  any  other  k|town.}  ^^^^ 

"  Jmiw  7eA.  Afternoon— bejian  to  reap  wheat,  with  8  cradles  only.  The 
wheat  is  barely  ripe  enough  |t  e.  in  the  *  dough  state*]  anywhere ;  and  yet 
it  is  so  generally  near  to  that  ^te,  that  I  fear  most  of  the  crop  will  be  dead- 
ripe,  and  wasting,  before  my  ttnall  force  can  half  get  through  the  harvest. 
Strong  north  wind— and  stUl  continues  very  cool.     Reaping  equal  to  work 

of  li  days  of  one  man.  .  m    -n  # 

"  StL  From  3  to  6  reapers,  at  different  times,  [4|  days  work  rj  Before 
night,  brought  the  binding  up  ito  the  reaping.  Sheaves  shocked  up  to  wheat 
cut  down  ?hours  preceding  the  last  reaping.  41  shocks.  Wind  northerly. 
This  morning,  the  air  seemed  cold  enough  for  frost— but  none  visible.  Earth 
now  very  dry.     Clouds  threatemng  ram— but  a^ain  clear  before  night. 

"  9«A.  Work  of  TJ  reapers.  Day  hot,  but  again  cool  at  night.  40  shocks 
built.     This  work  now  a  little  more  than  a  day  behind  the  reaping. 

"  lOtlu  Haay  and  cloudy,  At  10.30  a,  m.  slow  dmsle  began.  Sus- 
pended reaping— and  continued  putting  up  shocks  until  12  M.,  and  a^so 
bound  the  wheat  reaped  and  left  unbound  while  wet  with  dew.  Both  opera- 
tions haiardous.  After  a  cessation  of  8  hours,  (during  wjuch  the  weather 
continued  cloudy  and  damp,  tjut  not  rainy,)  returned  to  wheat,  and  shockM 
sU  remaining,  and  which  was  still  quite  damp.  174  shocks,  mostly  small. 
Thpse  put  up  before  the  begiifning  of  the  rain  were  of  good  siae,  and  some 
of  them  larger  than  u8uaL*-7t8  reapers.    5  days'  work  of  reaping  T] 

<*  Swiday,  llth.     ThreateniBg  clouds,  but  no  rain. 

« l2tL  8  reapers.  The  building  of  sjiocks  within  21  hours  of  the  reap- 
ing—and desired  to  be  as  near  as  possible.    98  shocks,  of  large  site.   Windy, 

^,  and  clear.  (  ,     .   ,    n  ji         mi      v    ^ 

"  13fiL  Very  cool  morning,  and  strong  north  wmd  all  day.  The  wneat 
has  ripened  rapidly.  Though  still  green  in  low  spots,  much  the  greater  pro- 
portion is  quite  ripe,  and  the  jstraw  dry.  The  heads  are  beginnine  to  turn 
downwards.  Yet  but  little  miore  than  one-fourth  of  the  wheat  land  has  been  ^ 
reaped.  The  work  gets  on  sfcwly.  The  harvest  will  be  long  on  haiid,  even 
with  good  weather ;  and  a  fltorm  or  a  spell  of  r^iinv  weather  will  cause 

Seat  loss.     8^  reapers.     HO  shocks  put  up— and  witl^n  an  hour's  work  of 
e  reaping. 

*♦  14tA.  Strong  N.  W.  wind  impeded  the  reapin^^  and  required  the  moving 
%o  more  shelterM^  ground.    7|  reapers.    95  shocu. 

"15«A.  Wind  S.W.  Very  warm.  8  leapers— ^ut  two  of  them  ™ng 
i»egiaiiers,  in  plaoe  of  two  gpod  BC)rthemen  who  are  sick  to-day.  Whei^t 
msm  dead-ripe — and  where  longest  ripe,  the  heads  beut  downward.  Begau 
to  reap  the  rankest  growth,  ^f  which  very  little  is  lodged,  owii^g  to  tlie  very 
favtHraole  weather.     83  shocks. 

« letA.  8  reapers.  Clear,  still,  wd  very  warm,  Str»w  uow  so  drjr  »»d 
brittle  as  t9  be  an  impediment  to  tying  the  bands.    Shattering  of  grain  to- 
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•  None  of  tliu  wheat,  shocked  miter  driiile,  uid  when  cUmp,  or  b«t  peftUDy  dr^ag  aftw* 
wards,  wmi  fovnd  damagvd,  kt  Uir«ahiiig-tim«. 


ILS 


than  cool)  this  summer*  «       v  •»«*» 

"17eA.   Strons;  S.  W.  wind.   Qouds  threatening  rain.    Have  now  finished 

W^^J""^^    Kt'7^\  or  cWfaUow,  whicS indudee  neariyXf  the 

heavy  growth.    About  half  of  the  land  in  wheat  now  reaned.     So  far.  aH 

"i:^lS^"S"*"T^^^"r**P^    06shoc£r[8reaJS,n 
d.«.    ^   !f^u'  ^••^^  •*«>''«'    ioow  tilled  had  wet  about  2  inched 

"iJ     ^^''^  "U?  «?^«*  •*»*«'  ^^^  wetting  must  do  some  haS. 
"19th.     Strong  Boirtherly  wind,  impeding  the  r^ing.     Four   severai 

T^'  "!^TV^  u^  °^  "*^P  »nyT§ie  worVthSugh  perhapl^ 
shodcmg  of  the  damp  sheaves  may  be  ha«rdous.  70  shocks-nearly^i^P  to 
the  reaping.     9  reapers.     Cool  at  night.  /  »p  w 

"  20^i,     Nine  reapers.     96  shocks.     Last  night,  another  hasty  shower 
which  did  not  prevent  binding  andshockingthislrk^^    Re^nVliE 
wheat  every  mornmg  as  teng  as  there  remains  any^ct  of  d?w  or  W 
Ve^  hSt.  Afterwards,  the  reaping  Lioved  to  thick  ffi 

"2Ut,  9J  reapers.     79  shocks. 
.UA^'^J^^f^  ^•^  ^^  for  some  time— and  oppressively  hot,  even  when 
77  stc^        the  sun,  a.  was  the  case  for  most  of  the  Ly.     9  reaped 

J!nnA^'  ^f^^  ^  ™ii  Beeping  had  to  be  moved  to  more  sheltered 
Sn  •  "T""^  f^  '**^     ^^  threatening.     So  many  heads  of 

Ti.  K-  ""a^  "^^  ?^*?  downward,  and  the  straw  is  so  rigid  and  brittle,  that 
L^H«  nir^"  If  "^"^  ""^  badly  done.     The  topping  of  the  shocks'  alw 

rSn^of  ttrar^'^  "^^  ^'  ^^  ^'^^^  ^  ^^^  «^-^>  -^  ^« 

-^tJ^^^T^-tj^"^'  N«rt\wind-^d  at  night  quite  cool. 
[4d^kf^87s^^^^*^^  6  reapers  toVat  time. 

W  w^K^  fc««  tke  longest  harvest  I  have  ever  gone  through,  but  with  the 
t^l^  f     r^  V^''"  ^^OM;hout  harvest.     If  a  heavy  raThad  occurred, 

w£^„  Ll^  ^7.^'  ^'  ?y  v"^  f**P^«'  ^«^d  havi  been  very  great.'' 
w«^  fnLn  ^  «:,!?  ^«  "^•?1  -^^x^  P«t  up  inoist  with  rain,  on  the  10th, 
were  found  dry,  and  the  wheat  in  good  order.  Some  other  and  larger  shocks^ 
put  up  greener,  and  in  dry  weather,  were  mouldy  in  the  middle-though 
there  was  no  loss  of  grain.  """u^u 

«fe^''?9Sf  ^"^ ''''  ^T  •^"^  («  estimated,;  and  made  5127  bushels.  The 
shocks.  128^,  *verwd  very  nearly  4  bushek     The  days'  work  of  reaping 

?04*tl^  and  ir*~"lrf^  k'^^*  of  quantity  If  land  for  eacJ^'i 
m^  ^fi  ;  t  u  ^^*^  .^P'f  **"^^-  ^«  f»™  l^ds,  of  all  kinds, 
were  ^b,  to  which  were  added  6  hous^^ervanta— verj  nearly  that  whole 
force  being  engaged  »U  the  tin*  in  harvest  labors—Zmc  Ji^mJ. 
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ieldom,  if  eTer,  recoYer."  . 

hftve  nearly  abanaoned  tbe  InisineBs.     To 

roots,  or  meaL  at  aQ  early  aga,  it  ia  TeconA.»-«^«  ~  ^.,«  !:^"rr — Cc-oZY^ 

tEWmlthi^*id^Sfe^dAift^«^^^*#  itfff  **Lite^^«i*4«^ 

rithont.chewing,  tha  food.    Li  this  way,  *  calf  wiU  spon  acanire  •'♦•W w 
calves  in  a  thrivinir  condition  during  the  4nttwoyett%'^  wiWft^JlC'Wl 


:lSD'%V>iW^  j4^  old. 


. Jnitf,JHl«l  jrittljjnierg 


jee-year  pld  beifer 


urcbased  by  flr:  C.,>c^«i/^ft^'oi  ^      ^  _ 

'>'l^«8rf^#iai^"^W^'^?i*^^,«f '^te^-jf*  old 

I  mur«  m«*t?^^a^!MW^3ai>»iri1(^«Hei.%e»aWMBattte>*>i^ 
"  they  make  the  beat  of  oxen,  but  I  canJW«'^Jtewi«ii*ii*n  lWi*TW 

(tf  iK»&duii&em  M?:eii«fi*  ^Yy^-^^iin^iM^ 


in  which  it  will  pay  well  to  rear  superior  milkers,  beef-cattle,  and  working- 
oxen  ;  where  the  growing  of  ordinary  stock  is  a  losing  business.  Erery 
close  observer,  who  has  paid  attention  to  this  subject,  most  knc^  that  the 
necessary  cost  of  breeding  fine  animals  and  bringing  them  to  maturity,  does 
not  exceed  that  of  producing  indifferent  ones  of  equal  weight ;  and  yet,  a 
good  cow  sells  readily  at  three  times  the  price  of  a  poor  one,  and  then  yieldf 
a  better  profit  to  the  purchaaer  than  the  latter.  Beef-cattle,  which  fnmiBh 
the  butcher  little  besides  heads  and  horns,  legs  and  viscera,  although  a  Taat 

i  i  .1 


l9oi 
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2S!^^^1!^?'  ***^  to  form  thia  mMi  of  offal,  are  dear  at  aaw 
KSi„.!i?Cli*!?  ^y^.^^  g^o^rally  neglJcted  thTHt^ 
^^ttg^k.epu»||do«e^ani«al..    Thi.  branch  of  r^l  industA  IfforSa 

T^JL.  rf  Si5^  "•*•  ^^^e^!"^^  P»^««  to  market  bJif^ttli 

t^J^.^^S^''^''^  ^^«  *^^^  ^«  i">P0rtant  truth  thi* 
joiuig  groWMg  anunals  give  a  larger  return  in  meat  for  mv  iriv«»n  «!«„!! 

:fi!?*K*^  •?•"**•  ^.»^."5^*^  Aat««rtwchTl?Jrd*ToM 
St^  th^rJIn^W  ^t""^  15<»  pound..  In  faring  calves  from  dLiVy! 
nil^^'&iJl  ••^  on  battermilk  and  skim-milk  sweetened  wiSi 
St^  S^  Mcoharine  subetanoe  is  the  best  substitute  for  the  buTtor 
^Z^^Z^'IC^"^'^'  ^«^<l-"tity  of  mousses  ^fsiSwl^ 
«ie  porpoaea  of  the  animal  economy.     A  gmel,  made  by  boilinir  a  littlewW 

if  the  anjmalf  are  worth  raising.     Pea  and  bean  porrid«  are  XJ^hlv 

KTJ^.^  A  .^u  V  L  ^"^S*?^^''  J  »  P^*^  ^^^t  "  •dopted  by  many 
I^r^r^^'     A^  ^•^  ^""^^  "^  ^«»^  «^^«»  ^^^  cows  herd  togeX/ 

"U8foit«ne  la,  where  cattle  can  be  reared  at  io  little  expense,  Ly  r^v! 

J^L'^J^'"^ '  •"'  '^  ProW^tin.  from  inferio"?  animlS^ofTth 
aexea,  the  herd  icon  degeneratee.    Cattle  ^  have  to  pick  up  a  nrecarioM 

fc^^^^i^  ~^^  ''***"  "^'^  ^  ^^  ^^  •^-*y«  deteLrat^  iy^ul^ 
IwS^  366  <iays  in  a  year,  or  securing  good  keep  and  care,  as  to  salt,  wlLT 
eh^,  and  propagation,  one's  stock  may  be  Constantly  improwTcS 

?  JJtr  •^'^1*  °**^«  «^  ™*^  borage.  Con«dered  as  a  whole  thrS^ 
f<mrtl«i  of  the  meadows  in  the  United  Sutes  are  suffering  a  ^^d^e^^ 
tion  of  tl^eelement.  which  form  timothy,  herda-grass,  blu^grf^Td  cb^ 
Notone  W  m  ten  thousand  keepe  an  exact^ccoont  of^d^t  «d  tlSS 
^^"t!!*^  bone^th  and  potash  taken  from  any  field  khay^ 
Pf*.!^!.'^''*^,?*  J'  "*  "»""•  of  any  kind.  If  such  an  accoimt  JSe 
i^Z^  'u  ^  7^  "^^r  '^'  ^^^P^  with  vastly  moreTauL  lis 

:^::^'rZ''^i:i^l:^''-'    Neat<.tUe.hLdbesom;iS 

tl.^L?*"T  Z'*''^  "^  Wlutew.t«,  Widworth  county,  Wi«oMin    nv. 
a»t  tiijoort  rf  re««  rteer.  antU  they  «e  th«,e  ye.r»  old,  in^r^," 'J 


lie 
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wortli  |25.  Value  of  good  coVs  in  the  spring  is  from  |35  to  |40 ;  ia  til» 
fall,  $26  to  $80.  CowB  yield,  4n  an  arerage,  150  pounds  batter  per  annum ;  - 
cost  of  production  16  cents ;  avterage  price,  "  one  Yankee  shilling/' 
■  Mr.  C.  A.  Spalding,  of  Winlham  county,  Connecticut,  estimates  the  ex- 
pense of  rearing  cattle  till  three  years  old,  at  $80 ;  which  are  worth 
180  to  $35.  Good  cows  sell  in*  the  spring  at  from  $80  to  $85  j  in  th«  fall, 
$12  less.  Feed  is  often  poor,  ind  cows  average  only  100  ponnds  of 'dieese, 
and  40  of  butter ;  the  former  feeing  made  in  warm,  and  the  latter  in  cool 
weather.  Mr.  Daniel  W.  Alford,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  writes  llial 
cows  yield  200  pounds  of  buttar  in  a  year ;  of  cheese,  the  same  qvantitj. 
Cost  of  producing  butter,  12  eents;  that  of  cheese  not  stated.  Cost  of 
rearing  neat  cattle  till  three  yelirs  old,  $18  a  head ;  price  from  $20  to  $80. 
Mr.  R.  P.  Stevens,  of  Cerestofra,  Pennsylvania,  estimates  the  ezpeBse  of 
Tearing  neat  stock  until  three  years  of  age,  at  $20;  and  says  that  the 
average  price  at  that  age  is  $30.  This  indicates  a  good  business  in  McKeaa 
county,  which  is  well  adapted  to  grazing.  He  remarks  **  that  it  is  g^e- 
rally  conceded  that  a  given  quantity  of  food  will  yield  more  meat  in  a 
Durham,  or  Devon,  than  in  common  stock,  or  our  native  breed."  Mr. 
Prescott  Cutting,  of  Worcester  county,  Massachusetts,  writes  that  **«m- 
siderable  attention  is  paid  in  this  section  to  the  rearing  of  Stock :  otir  heifers 
for  the  dairy ;  steers  for  the  ybke ;  and  both,  ultimately,  for  the  shambles. 
Breeds,  natives  pretty  well  crossed  with  Durhams,  and  lately  with  Devons. 
1  have  no  doubt  that  a  given  amount  of  feed  will  produce  more  beef  in 
«  Durham  than  in  a  native."  "  Cost  of  rearing  till  three  years  old,  I 
should  say,  at  least  $25,  and  liey  usually  bring  about  that  price,  niei^Mrs,> 
and  steers  a  little  more.  System  of  rearing,  is  to  let  the  calf  suck  till  W 
or  12  weeks  old,  then  put  them  in  good  feed.  It  is  bad  ec<Miomy  te 
stint  a  calf  during  the  early  part  of  its  life,  for  he  seldom,  if  ever,  re- 
covers from  the  injury.  Pains  are  taken  to  raise  good  milkers  from  our 
best  cows."  Our  correspondent  urges  the  importance  of  seleetii]^  a 
male  firom  a  family  of  superior  milkers,  instead  of  looking  so  partlcQ- 
larly  to  his  size  and  form,  regardless  of  maternity.  By  careful  s«eetions 
of  both  sexes  for  a  few  gei^erattions,  a  distinct  family  may  be  formed,  which, 
with  care  and  good  management  as  dairy-cows,  will  be  much  improved 
from  the  original  stock. 

Mr.  Joseph  Sil^ley,  of  West  Bush,  Monroe  county.  New  York,  says,  **  On 
"no  subject^  connected  with  agriculture  is  there  so  great  a  differeMoe  of 
opinion  as  on  that  of  stock.  With  some,  every  thing  that  is  new  is  the 
•best.  To  be  far-fetched  and  dfear-bought  establishes  a  reputation,  renrd- 
less  of  all  defects.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  farmers  often  deceive  uiem- 
selves ;  when  they  get  an  animal  of  a  new  breed,  they  give  it  altogether 
better  keeping  than  their  old  breeds  receive,  and  such  usage  renders  the 
new  better-looking  and  more  productive :  the  new  breed  is  credited  with 
advantages  which  are  really  due  to  increased  care  and  feeding.  My  owft 
opinion  is,  that  if  as  much  paiiis  had  been  taken  with  our  native  oaUle  M 
has  been  bestowed  on  the  imported  races  for  the  last  20  years,  Ae  former 
-would  by  this  time  be  quite  equal  to  the  latter.  The  cattle  |«ieraUj  im- 
ported into  this  country  are  from  stock  bi«d  in  Bngland  for  the  shjuiblei, 
and  for  showi  rather  than  profit.  These  races  have  been  kept  so  high  and 
BO  extravagantly  fed,  that  high-keeping  has  become  eonstitational,  aad 
their  offspring  must  be  pampered,  or  they  fall  below  our  more  hardy  natiTe 
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*ock;^  and  this  result  is  witnessed  where  both  are  kept  together,  summer 
and  winter,  on  something  less  than  full  feed."  *-       o        > 

•j^V?^^*^  '*^  ^^  •PP^**  "^  S^®^  *°  ^^^  ^o««  "<^  c»«Ie  to  a  con- 
Mderable  extent,  and  that  good  eating-apples  are  a  profitable  market-crop. 
His  commHnication  bears  date  February  21st,  1851,  and  after  this  report  n 
mainly  completed.  At  that  time,  he  had  apples  which  weighed  24  ounces. 
Mr.  Lewis  T.  Hoyt,  of  Danbury,  Connecticut,  says  that  the  average 
yearly  nroduce  of  butter,  per  cow,  is  not  less  than  200  pounds ;  wbch  is 
worth  from  18  to  20  cents  a  pound.  Good  dairy-cows  seU  at  from  $30  to 
$40  m  spnng,  and  from  $20  to  $80  in  fall. 

r^S  "'^J'f ™*'^«  on  the  cost  of  rearing  neat  cattle,  Mr.  George  Boyer, 
of  8chuylkni  county,  Pennsylvania,  adrises  agriculturists  to  raise  colts  in- 
irtead  of  neat  stock.  He  says  that  he  has  had  30  years  experience  in  the 
business,  and  finds  no  difference  in  the  expense  of  rearing  a  colt  or  steer, 
till  three  years  old.     At  the  age  name,!,  a  colt  will  sell  for  $75  or  $80 ; 

*°  ji*  *i*?r  **  '®"  ***"  •  ^^^^  ®^  *^®  money.  Good  blooded  colts  bring 
readily  f  100  apiece,  when  three  yeiira  old;  and  sometimes  $200  or  $300. 
He  adds,  "I  have  paid  more  than  the  sums  named  for  colts,  and  think  the 
production  of  horses  far  more  profitable  to  the  farmer  than  to  raise  cattle." 

Colond  B.  F.  Bridgeman,  of  Bledsoe  county,  Tennessee,  writes  that  the  cost 
of  rearing  heifers  and  steers  until  three  years  old  is  $7.50  ;  and  ten  dollars 
IS  the  price  at  which  they  are  sold.  Good  dairy-cows  are  worth  from  $10 
to  $12.  He  says  that  100  pounds  of  com  will  produce  from  10  to  12 
pounds  of  beef;  and  that  Durham  cattle  wffl  yield  more  good  beef  from  a 
given  amount  of  feed  than  natives.  In  seeding  for  meadows  or  pastures. 
Colonel  B.  uses  2  gallons  red-top,  8  gallons  timothy,  and  1^  to  2  gallons  clover- 
seed  per  acre.  This  is  a  good  mixture.  He  estimates  the  cost  of  growing 
hay  at  $6  per  ton,  which  most  farmers  at  the  North  will  regard  as  high. 

Mr.  Turner  Vanghan,  of  Wilson  county,  in  the  same  State,  writes  that 
"the  eost  of  rearing  neat  cattle  until  3  years,  is  as  follows  :  Ist  year,  $1 ; 
2d  year,  $2 ;  8d  year,  $3.     On  my  little  farm,  this  can  be  and  is  done,  and 
pays  tolerablv  fair  wages.     A  short  time  since,  I  sold  35  head,  at  the  above- 
named  ^e,  for  $181,  and  did  very  well."     One  hundred  and  eighty-one 
dollars,  divided  by  35,  gives  only  a  small  fraction  over  $5.17  a  head  for 
three-year  old  steers ;  which  shows  how  cheaply  neat  stock  is  grown  in 
Wilson  county.     Mr.  V.  remarks :  "  I  am  pretty  well  fixed  for  this  kind 
of  work;  my  yearlings  fodder  themselves  after  this  wise:  I  put  ricks  or 
stacks  of  hay  on  platforms  18  inches  high,  made  of  logs  or  fence-rails,  ia 
each  of  which  are  two  tons  of  hay— if  hay  it  may  be  called,  being  composed 
of  millet,  wheat,  and  oat-straw.     My  weaned  calves  stand  around  Uiese  stacks 
all  winter,  and  eat  as  they  like.     When  the  weather  is  very  hard,  I  give 
them  coarse  cornmeal,  in  little  troughs,  manufactured'  (ground)  at  a  chunck 
of  a  horse-mill  hard  by,  which  serves  as  a  shelter  during  winter.     My 
mode  of  raising  cattle  is  my  own;  and  in  it  I  find  remarkable  safety  from 
disease— not  losing  2  per  cent.      The  great  secrets  are,  good  shelter  in 
winter  and  high  salting  in  summer.    I  buy  my  calves  at  $1.50  a  head  ;  so  you 
see  my  grass  and  hay  fed  beef  costs  me  less  than  2  cents  a  pound,  and  my 
stall-fed  less  than  8 J  cents.     Good  dairy-cows  are  worth  $15.     A  given 
amount  of  food  will  produce  more  beef  in  a  Durham,  Devon,  or  Hereford, 
than  in  any  indigenous  or  native  animal.     I  deem  it  wrong  to  cut  the  ears 
of  atock :  keeping  them  inside  of  fences  is  better.     My  plan  of  castration 
(if  it  is  mine)  is  most  successful  for  all  kinds  of  stock :  I  draw  the  testicle 
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»  few  inches  from  the  groin,  elanip  the  spermatic  chord  with  two  ttiekf  tied 
at  one  end,  and  cnt  it  off  cloee  |o  the  clamp ;  pour  on  a  spoonfol  of  iMr, 
0eas«,  and  salt,  kept  warm ;  then  sear  the  chord  well,  ana  take  all  oC 
^.^e  emasculated  animals  should  .be  kept  out  of  the  rain  till  weH ;  and  ia 
^Itts  way  I  lose  tume.  I  change  lulls  every  two  years.  Beef  is  worth  ftxna 
2  to  4  cents ;  creen  hidffs,  6  ce^ta  ;  dry,  10 ;  tallow,  6  to  8.  I  keep  my 
yearlings,  milch-cows,  and  other  ,neat  stock,  in  separate  fields  in  summer, 
and  apartments  in  winter ;  and  Warm  and  comfortable  in  cold  weather,  as 
far  as  practicable.  This  division  of  caste  and  tize  prevents  the  strong  from 
robbing  the  weak,  and,  by  carefully  sawing  off  the  tip  of  the  horn,  no 
mischief  is  done." 


I 
THE  PREPARATIOK  AND  USB  OF  MANURES. 
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All  manures,  from  whatever  source  derived,  should  be  regarded  as  part 
and  parcel  of  the  soil,  and  studied  in  that  connection.  It  is  usual  to  con> 
sider  them  under  the  heads  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  manores. 
Animal  manures  are  either  anlmsl  substances,  like  the  flesh  of  a  dead  hone 
or  sheep,  or  the  excrements  of  animals,  voided  by  the  bowels  and  kidneys. 
Vegetable  manures  differ  from  l|ie  dung  and  urine  of  herbivorous  animals 
in  being  less  concentrated,  and  containing  in  a  given  weight  more  carbon 
(eoiX)  and  more  of  the  elements  of  water,  (oxygen  and  hydrogen.)  I)ecay- 
ing  vegetables,  not  consumed  by  snimals,  yield  vegetable  manures.  Mineral 
manures  differ  from  both  animal  and  vegetable  in  being  in  a  wholly  dis- 
organized state,  like  gypsum,  burnt  bones,  wood-ashes,  ammonia,  and  carbonic 
acid.  Of  all  animu  maiiures,  the  excrements  of  dunghill-fowls  and  sea- 
birds,  called  guano,  approximate  nearest  to  those  which  are  minerals,  or  in 
a  disorganized  conation.  CompsBratively  speaking,  guano  contains  very  little 
oarbon  and  oxygen,  and  a  large  percentage  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoms. 

In  no  department  of  rural  economy  is  American  labor  more  nnskilfuUy 
•zpended  than  in  the  collection  an<i  use  of  manures.  This  arises  psrtly 
from  the  low  price  of  crops,  whieh  discourages  the  critical  study  of  fertilisers, 
and  partly  from  the  lack  of  good  schools  and  experimental  farms  for  teach- 
ing such  labor-saving  processet^  as  may  be  best  adapted  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances!  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  in  the  several  States.  Different 
crops,  prices,  soils,  climates,  and  variations  in  value  and  kind  of  farm  labor, 
all  modify  practice,  and  render  the  effort  to  lay  down  general  mles  in 
manure-making  exceedingly  di^cult  and  hazardous.  We  shall  venture, 
however,  to  indicate  two  or  thre^  plans  for  collecting  and  applying  mannres, 
which  experience  has  shown  to  lie  highly  advantageous. 

In  all  cases  where  it  can  conteniently  be  done,  domestic  animals  should 
he  fed  under  a  shelter  of  some  kind,  to  protect  them  from  the  sun  and  rains 
of  summer,  and  the  cold  and  stoihoas  of  winter.  In  this  way,  their  droppings 
may  easily  be  gathered  into  heaps,  keeping  the  dung  and  urine  together, 
and  both  from  loss  by  volatilization,  and  protecting  the  mass  from  the  wteh- 
ings  of  rain  or  snow  water,  and  natural  drainage.     Where  manure  has  to 
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lbs  haalsdaay 

•PfJiyiikg  watsr  witkf  ..„~,,^ 

•cwaiiy  baols  four  tons  of  simple  water  mto  his  SsUnt^fisldklGb^nav*.- 

water.     Without  the  •dnuton  o?  the  excrgu  of  aninuls,  (ai,»ea»t«J)kSu5, 
•U-ee.  pUj>ed  u.  the  oon,po.t.h..p  wai  rot,  wd  rtable-mknu^^^^llj 
eoonomictty  «phed  directly  to  the  land  that  needa  it.     As  a  general  rule 
the  looner  a  pW  dewgned  to  fertiliw  the  roll  i.  buried  in  itfthe  better! 
It  can  never  yield  a  larger  qnantitv  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxTKen 

poor  land,  and  desires  to  produce  a-1«rge  crop  in  a  few  weeks  or  months,  as 
IL;^  •  *^-  *'^Vf*'*''  the  pretibui^iirttti^  <ff -fcitfure  or  vegetable  sub- 
sUnces  u.  mdispensableto  feed  manjF^wing  plants  up  to  the  highest  point 
of  vegetable  nutrition.  But  on  fair  JWiWu^cemmon  Addxaltur^  this  arlVt 
Ubor  of  preparing  food  for  crops  12  wSSS^^ 
decomposftioruk^  place  in  the^if  i^^^^^lCT 


the  dropnings  of  animals  should  be  Sedi2^R,K^ 

most  lact  fertiUty ;  for  they  will  loseS^ 

•hove-ground.      But  so  si^edj  and  i^Z^^Z^l^fl  «^^FM» 

would  Sterfsre  with  other '^^s^^Ub^^^^ 

keeping  oUertilisers  until  need^l  i  a  wJtS,Sf,jS 

lent  economy  to  provide  a  bed  ofdry  str2#%r^t.^^^i*if  \?/i!^ 
All  tliA  ■«»;  nfA *:-  .«:>--i.  ^T    !l«?7j|^wj^ 


all  the  urine  of  domestie  animals.     In 


-^  --V  .aiaf?  VI  uvuesuc  Kiumau.     in  wnat  is  caued  "  box-ieftdinir  "  K/^fi. 

the  duag  and  urine  of  fatting  oxen,  sheeiL  and  hgS^rSSaSk  ™^ 

with  straw,  or  some  other  ^  .h^rbent^^^Jii^ 

•armals.    Aa  the  Utter  coSum.  meal  M^^^X^M 

nch  in  Uie  elements  of  fertiUty.     The  ••'^i^^t^f^^ 

or  box,  being  fed  regularly  and  well  .u3KK  J^^ 

if  compact  and  ^^^rii^'^^o^^r'^J^^^^^ 


m 
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retain  aO  gaMooB  elements.  Manure  moves  both  doimward  sad  npwwfij  m 
well  as  laterally,  in  tilled  grooid,  and  therefore  on  a  medium  soil  H  sbcidd 
be  placed  midway  in  the  earth  stirred  with  the  ploagh.  If  th*  groond  m 
broken  ten  inches  deep,  five  inches  of  the  soil  shonld  lie  abore  the  rnannr^^ 
and  fire  below  it. 

AH  organic  and  maeral  fertilisers  dissolyed  in  water  will  enter  so  far 
into  a  chemical  combination  with  the  soil  when  applied  to  it  in  irrigation, 
that  nothing  will  be  lost  by  atmospheric  and  solar  influences,  unless  the 
quantity  applied  per  square  tod  is  needlessly  large.  This  speedy  and 
worongh  incorporation  of  fertilMng  sabstances  with  the  soil  when  dissolred, 
has  led  many  to  attempt  the'  complete  solution  of  manure  before  it  is 
applied  to  the  land,  knowing  tliat  it  cannot  enter  the  roots  of  plants  to 
nourish  them  before  it  is  dissoWed  in  water,  or  reduced  to  a  gaseous  state. 
By  bringmg  all  fertilizers  made  in  stables  and  yards  into  a  liquid  form,  the 
manure  is  easily  conreyed  in  Wooden  pump-lo^  or  pipes  made  of  bnmt 
day  into  the  sereral  fields  on  ibe  farm.  If  the  fields  are  lower  thad  the 
barn  or  stable,  the  water  will  nin  to  them  in  pipes  by  its  own  grarity ;  and 
if  higher,  horse-pqwdr  or  a  smsill  steam-engine  will  force  the  liquid  up  to 
their  level.  Operations  of  this  kind  are  successfully  practised  in  England. 
Hose  is  used  to  distribute  the  ^mter  over  the  surface  in  the  fields  ;  imd  thus 
they  are  both  manured  and  irrigated  at  such  times  as  the  applicati<»8  wiB 
do  the  most  good. 


REMARKS  ON  DAIRY  COWS,  &c. 


BT  H.  5.  JOfiNSON,  CANTON,  N.  T. 


Every  dairyman  should  raise  his  own  cows.  In  purchasing,  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  obtain  cows  of  the  best  quality,  and,  where  such  can  be  bought, 
the  outlay  is  so  Considerable,  that,  as  a  general  rale,  it  is  not  advisable  for 
ihe  farmer  to  incur  the  expense.  It  will  be  more  economical  to  wait  two  or 
three  years,  in  which  time  he  cati  raise  them.  The  farmer  will  not  fed  the 
expense  of  raising  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  cows  from  calves  as  he  will  the  out- 
lay of  buying  that  number.  Acid  to  this,  he  is  mere  sure  to  raise  good  cows' 
than  he  is  to  get  them  by  pnrchftse.  Heifers  well  kept  will  eenerally  come 
in  the  spring  when  they  are  two  years  old,  and  three  such  heifers  will  make 
as  much  butter  or  cheese  the  first  season,  and  give  milk,  as  two  full-grown 
eows  of  the  same  quality. 

Cows  of  a  good  constitution  atid  well  kept  will  improve  till  they  are  eight 
years  old,  and  many  will  grow  better  for  butter  and  cheese  till  they  are  ten 
or  even  twelve  years  old.  Go^d  healthy  cows  do  not  ordinarily  diminish 
their  dairy  qualities  till  they  pa^  their  fourteenth  year.  I  have  kept  some 
cows  till  they^  were  sixteen  and  even  eighteen  years  old,  without  percwving 
any  falling  off  of  their  good  da|iry  properties.  From  my  experience,  it  is 
safe  to  keep  good  healthy  cows  in  the  dairy  one  milking  season  after  they 
are  fourteen  years  old.  I 

I  have  a  small  dairy  of  twenty-two  cows,  all  of  which  I  raised  from  calvei. 
Host  of  these  gave  milk  at  twO  years  old.    I  do  not  allow  my  cows  to  go 
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d»y  mwe  than  from  lix  to  eicht  weeks.  December  2(Hh:— We  are  now,  in 
my  faimTy,  makiug  butter  of  the  first  quality  for  the  table.  Winter  has 
been  severe  dwnng  the  last  four  weeks:  the  cows  are  fed  nothing  but 
good  hay.  Wo  milk  every  day  at  noon  :  at  this  time  of  the  day  we  think 
we  get  more  milkthan  we  should  at  either  night  or  morning,  or  at  both  nitht 
and  mommg.  The  mUk  is  nut  into  a  common  tin  milk-strainer,  then  the 
itirainer  set  into  t  vessel  of  boilmg  water  over  the  fire,  and  allowed  to  heat 
UU  the  milk  IS  nearly  scalded,  when  it  is  strained  into  psns  and  set  in  a  warm 
itove-roora  for  the  cream  to  rise.  About  the  second  day,  the  cream  is  taken 
Off,  WTirmed  to  sixty-two  decrees,  and  churned.  It  then  chums  in  from  ten 
to  fifteen  minutes,  and  the  butter  is  good,  rich,  and  yeUow.  By  this  means 
we  make  about  half  the  amount  of  butter  after  winter  has  fairly  set  in  that 
we  do  from  the  same  cows  in  the  months  of  September  and  October.  My 
experience  is,  that,  by  this  management,  cows  are  quite  as  good  for  the  dairy 
the  following  summer  as  though  they  had  gone  dry  three  or  even  fow 
months. 

,  4" /*f  ^  ™y  information  extends,  it  is  a  common  practice  with  dairymen 
to  kiU  their  calves  at  about  seven  days  old.  The  practice  deserves  and 
should  receive  reprehension ;  it  tends  to  prevent  all  improvement  in  cattle, 
and  It  yields  no  profit  to  its  abettors.  My  practice  is  to  select  for  raising 
aU  my  early  weU-formed  calves.  These  are  allowed  to  suck  from  three  days 
to  a  week,  when  they  are  taken  away  from  the  cow  and  fed  with  skim-milk. 
When  they  are  about  one  month  old,  we  put  into  each  mess  for  a  calf  about 
one  gill  of  shorts  or  oatm««l,  increasing  the  quantity,  as  the  calf  grows 
older,  to  half  a  pmt  for  each  mess.  When  such  a  number  of  cows  come  in 
that  we  think  It  desirable  to  make  cheese,  we  commence  cheese  making,  and 
feed  the  calves  with  whey  and  shorts  or  oatmeal,  instead  of  skim-milk: 
taJting  care  to  have  the  calves  in  plenty  of  good  fresh  grass  for  feed.  The 
late  calves  we  let  suck  aU  the  milk  of  the  cow  tUl  they  are  from  four  to  five 
weeks  old,  when  they  are  sold  for  veal.  When  I  do  not  wish  to  keep  my 
c^ves  after  they  are  wewied,  which  takes  pUce  when  fhey  are  three  months 
old,  there  IS  always  a  cash  market  for  them  of  more  than  the  cost  to  raise 
them  to  that  period.  By  pursuing  this  course,  the  amount  of  our  butter  and 
cheese  m  not  perceptibly  diminished,  and  we  are  raising  the  best  to  take  the 
place  of  such  cows  as  require  to  be  turned  off"  for  beef,  and  the  means  also 
are  used  to  secure  the  most  desirable  improvement  in  cattle. 

In  selecting  individuahj  for  breeders  to  improve  dairy-cows,  homed  cattle, 
and,  indeed,  other  domestic  animals,  the  farmer  should  not  be  governed  by 
»ny  one  breed.  The  excellence  of  the  animal  should  decide  its  claim  to 
consideration.  That  animal  should  be  selected  which  is  the  nearest  to  ner- 
fection.  *^ 

The  efforts  to  bring  into  notice  particular  breeds  of  imported  animals  is 
doing  much  good  to  the  agricultural  interest,  and  great  praise  is  due  to  those 
worthy  men  who  have  embarked  in  the  enterprUe.  They  should  be  encou- 
raged to  contmue  their  philanthropic  exertions.  But  then  for  every  farmer 
there  is  something  practical  about  this  business.  His  interest  is  to  select 
for  breeding  the  most  excellent  animals,  irrespective  of  every  other  claim. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  temerity  to  suppose  that,  as  a  people,  there  is  a  kind  of 
propensity  among  us  to  foUow  some  fashionable  course  in  the  selection  of 
our  breeds  of  domestic  animals.  Hehce  the  introduction  of  a  popular  breed 
M  often  attended  by  a  prevailing  mama  of  greater  or  less  intensity,  accord- 
ing to  the  pnoef  paid  for  theee  new  animals.    In  the  hurry  which  takes 
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place  to  obtain  the  faforite  bre#d  fiiat,  triiing  and  acddental  tests  of  ez- 
ceUenoe  are  esUbluhed,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  pro- 
duoed  progeny  owe  their  celebrity  to  the  enthusiasm  or  empiridsa  of  buyers 
and  sellers.  Trifling  distinctive  mark*  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  preeent 
indicia  of  a  breed  or  variety ;  b|it  the  shadow  should  not,  as  is  too  often  the 
ease,  be  mistaken  for  the  substapce.  An  animal  may  possess  the  slight  pe> 
eohtfities  of  a  breed,  without  any  of  its  excellences.  In  forming  an  estimate 
of  the  quaUties  of  an  individual,  the  marks  of  resemblance  should  not  be 
regarded  to  the  exclusion  of  excellences.  Even  pedigrees,  without  exoel:- 
jenoe,  are  of  little  value;  and  ^en  they  are  puffed  about,  appended  with 
Jofgr-sounding  names,  to  give  celebrity  to  inferiority,  they  are  ridiculoas. 

Such  are  some  of  the  leading  considerations  which  should  infloenoe  the 
decreet  farmer  to  make  his  expfriments  with  known  and  established  traits 
of  real  worth.  I  take  the  liberty  to  offer  a  suggestion  for  the  consideration 
Of  those  desirous  to  improve  daify^ws.  There  is  a  breed  of  cattle,  which 
have  long  been  known  in  EngUnd  and  Scotland  for  the  richness  of  thwr 
milk  and  the  valuable  flavour  wl^ich  it  imparU  to  cheese.  These  properties 
m  80  well  known,  that  many  of  the  most  eminent  dairymen  keep  a  few  of 
them  for  this  specific  object.  They  are  a  small,  hardy  breed,  with  few  pro. 
perties  to  recommend  them  for  beef  or  market,  except  that  they  are  easy  to 
keep,  even  thriring  where  other  csttle  would  starve.  Some  of  them  hav«  been 
imported  into  this  country ;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  they  have  not  met 
with  great  favor,  on  account  of  being  small.  The  prevailing  taste  is  for  large 
cattle.  It  will  be  understood  that  I  allude  to  the  breed  called  Aldcmey 
cattle.  Now,  would  not  a  cross  of  these  Alderneys  with  such  stock  as  we 
have,  be  likely  to  be  an  improvement  for  dairy-cows  ?  Did  I  know  where 
to  obtain  a  pure-blooded  sire,  I  would  try  the  experiment. 

'  '  MANURB. 

The  subject  of  manure  is  one  of  unlimited  importance  to  every  farmer. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  fancied  elixir  of  life  drew  the  arrested  attention 
M  the  nations,  Its  supposed  value  was  all-engrossing.  Happily  for  the 
Wld,  the  dark  shades  of  that  night  of  ignorance  have  retired.  But  still 
imbjecto  that  are  perceived  to  be  of  high  imporUnce  engross  the  minds  and 
become  the  chosen  hobbies  of  men.  Not  unfrequently  the  «ite  and  the 
smns  enter  the  arena  and  contend  for  the  prise.  The  efforts  to  diseover 
hidden  truths  or  bring  to  li^ht  occult  science  not  unfrequently  exert  an  in- 
floence  which  conducts  unthinking  and  bewildered  men  so  far  astray,  that 
they  either  neglect  their  own  interest,  or  else  pursue  it  with  such  inappro- 
pnate  means  as  are  sure  to  defeat  their  most  assiduous  efforts. 
.  But  what  bearing  have  these  remarks  on  the  humble  subject  of  manore 
for  the  farm  ?  Reflect,  and  you  will  perceive  that  they  sre  not  altogether 
inappropnate.  By  at  least  common  consent,  the  subject  of  manure  is  ad- 
imtted  to  be  the  foundation  of  agricultural  prosperity.  This  is  the  true  state 
of  the  case  in  both  Europe  an4  America.  The  admitted  importanoe  of 
manure  to  snocessful  farming  is  40  great,  that  the  most  laborious  investica. 
tions  of  science  are  directed  to  it.  Men  deservedly  in  the  highest  ranks  of 
talent  and  literature  are  bestowing  upon  it  their  untiring  labors.  On  thia 
subject,  several  of  the  most  learned  men  that  ever  enlightened  and  adorned 
»ny  age  or  country  are  gathering  their  most  unfading  Uurels.  In  our  own 
land,  many  of  the  first  scholars  of  the  age  are  awakened  and  electrified  bj 
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^e  commanding  importanoe  of  this  nistic  sabjeet  So  far,  all  is  well 
Noble  minds,  men  of  undying  lame,  are  in  this  pwrtieular  giving  their  labors 
to  a  subjeet  er«y  way  worthy  of  their  regard.  To  increase  the  comforts 
and  multiply  the  food  for  a  world  is  no  triflmff  concern. 

This  class  of  seientifio  men  are  exerting  a  wide  influence— an  influence  that 
affects  every  agriooltural  society  and  every  agricultural  p^>er.  Though  their 
labors  have  developed  many  important  truths  and  disclosed  much  valuable  in- 
formation, yet  they  have  but  just  entered  the  wide  field  which  opens  before 
them,  and.  much  that  they  have  oommonicated  is  theory,  and  not  fact.  Ex- 
nerimento,  testinff  the  true  value  of  different  kinds  of  manure,  have  as  yet 
been  very  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory.  After  all  that  has  been  obtained, 
our  knowledge  on  this  subject  is  still  in  its  infancy.  There  is  some  reason 
to  apprehend  that  agriculturists  may  be  so  infatuated  by  the  many  theories 
as  idly  to  seek  after  some  substonce  for  manure,  as  men  formeriy  sought  the 
phdosopher's  stone,  or  else,  amid  perplexity,  to  conclude  that  all  is  fancy, 
and  leave  their  fields  to  barrenness  and  decay. 

The  farmer  should  be  very  cautious  in  regard  to  what  some  have  been 
pleased  to  denominate  special  manure,  and  others,  concentrated  msnure. 
This  consists  m  burning  the  materials  and  using  the  ashes  to  enrich  the  land. 
No  doubt  such  ashes,  or  any  ashes  jndiciousiT  employed,  are  a  good  fertiliser. 
But  is  there  not  a  loss  in  the  process  of  burning?  Every  man,  who  has 
been  at  all  conversant  with  clearing  new  land,  knows  that,  in  a  very  dry 
time,  there  is  danger  of  burning  such  land  too  mucL  When  all  the  vegetable 
noatter  is  consumed  by  the  fire  in  clearing,  there  may  be  one  fair  crop  after 
it,  but  the  land  will  be  rendered  barren  and  subject  to  moss  for  a  long  term 
of  years.  The  prairies  of  the  West  are  rendered  productive  by  partially 
burning  the  vegeUble  surface.  But  bum  deep,  consume  all  the  accumulation 
of  vegeUbles,  and  barrenness  will  succeed.  Men  of  experience  in  clearing 
land  are  cautious  about  buminff  deep  even  green-timbered  lands.  If  the 
farmer  wishes  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  his  manure,  let  him  haul  marl, 
day,  and  leached  ashes  on  his  sandy  land,  but  let  him  by  no  means  bum 
his  manure-heap,  nor  suffer  it  to  become  di7  by  fermenting. 

To  the  farmer  it  is  important  that  the  investigations  of  agricultural  che- 
mistry should  proceed.  The  farmer  should  wait  patiently  for  the  result  of 
Uiose  labors,  and,  u  fast  as  facto  are  established,  he  should  profit  by  them. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  should  be  diligent  in  using  the  means  which  all  expe- 
rience, since  the  earth  began  to  be  cultivated,  proves  will  enrich  his  fields 
and  increase  the  reward  of  his  toil.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
written  on  agnonltnral  chemistir  by  the  venerated  names  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,  Lampadius,  Goepnert,  Snrengel,  Liebig,  Fresenius,  Boussingault, 
and  numerous  other  worthies  in  both  Europe  and  America,  still  it  is  clear 
that  one  of  the  best  substances  to  enrich  the  land  and  increase  the  crop,— 
one  upon  which  erery  farmer  ma^  rely  with  unwavering  safety,  is  ham-yard 
manve.  As  a  fanner,  here  lies  his  pearl  of  great  price— here  his  mine  of  gold. 
Nor  does  he  need  another  Solomon  to  instract  him  how  to  use  it.  All  that 
is  needed  is  care  and  effort  to  accumulate  it,  discretion  in  preserving  it, 
a  hberal  hand  and  common  sense  to  spread  it  on  his  fields. 

TwentjT-five  head  of  cattle  will,  in  this  climate,  with  proper  care,  malce 
one  hundred  cords  of  manure  during  the  foddering  season.     This,  spread  on 

f*^5*  *?-*u  ^^  **^**®  **°^  *^®  *®  ^*®^^  ^^^  bushels  of  com— that  is,  on 
land,  which,  without  manure,  would  not  produce  more  than  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  bushels  to  the  acre.     Thus  there  would  be  a  clear  gain  of  two  hundred 
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bvgh^  of  com  the  first  yeat,  with  no  additional  expense,  only  that  of 
putting  the  manure  on  the  lan4.  The  second  year,  the  same  manure  would 
equally  benefit  a  wheat-crop  (^  some  other  grain.  Nor  would  the  manure 
then  be  exhausted.  The  land  Would  still  be  m  a  good  condition  for  grass  or 
clover.  Where  com  is  worth  fifty  cents  the  bushel,  the  farmer  may  with 
safety  estimate  each  cord  of  liis  barn-yard  manure  worth  to  him  at  least 
two  dollars  in  cash,  besides  keeping  his  farm  in  a  productive  state.  The 
farmer  who  saves  his  manure  With  care  and  applies  it  with  common  sense 
will  steer  his  course  with  safetjr,  and  not  be  lost  on  a  barren  waste.  But 
neglect  manure,  and  no  part  of  the  world  can  continue  fertile  under  the  ex- 
hausting process  of  agriculturp.  If,  without  manure,  the  father  obuina 
^ood  crops,  he  will  surely  leave  desolation  and  poverty  to  his  sons.  Here 
18  a  case  where  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  is  visited  upon  the  children. 

It  then  becomes  a  matter  of  io  small  interest  to  inquire  what  are  some  of 
the  means  well  adapted  to  accumulate  and  preserve  manure.     The  farmer 
n^  ***^^»  *11  ^  cattle  durigg  the  foddering  season.     His  stables  should 
all  be  prepared  with  tanks  or  va^  under  them,  to  receive  all  the  liquid  secre- 
tions from  his  cattle.    Into  these  vats  should  be  thrown,  in  the  fall,  a  quantity 
of  some  suitable  substance  to  absorb  and  retain  the  liquids.     This  putting 
into  the  vats  some  absorbent  should  be  repeated  two  or  more  times  during 
the  winter.     He  should  also  hate  a  good  yard  connected  with  his  stables,  in 
which  his  cattle  may  run  in  the  flaytime,  when  out  of  the  stables.     His  yard 
shoidd  be  covered  to  the  depth  of  six  inches  or  more,  in  the  fall,  with  swamp- 
muck,  with  leaves  from  the  forest,  with  any  turf  from  the  highway  or  from 
his  headlands.     By  lying  in  his  yard  during  the  winter,  and  being  mixed 
with  the  droppings  of  his  cattle,  any  of  these  substances  will  be  as  good  in 
*"j  8P"ng  .as  common  barn-yard  manure.     All  the  coarse  remains  of  the 
fodder,  which  the  stock  refuse  to  eat,  should  be  thrown  into  the  tanks  under 
the  stables ;  the  manure  from  the  stables  should  be  thrown  into  heaps,  and 
sheltered  from^the  rains  and  siiows,  to  preserve  it  from  leaching;    all  the 
weeds  on  the  farm,  of  every  kind,  should  be  collected  while  green,  and  pQed 
m  the  yard  for  manure.     The  farmer's  hogs  should  be  kept  at  work  making 
manure.    Their  pen  should  be  so  constructed  that  there  will  be  a  hog-labora- 
*<^'7  "^  ooe  part  of  it.     In  this  apartment  should  often  be  placed  swamp- 
,  muck,"  turf,  or  straw,  all  of  which  the  hogs  will   manufacture   into  first 
rate  manure  during  the  season.     They  will  work  diligently  if  occasionally 
encouraged  with  a  little  corn  and  other  grain  sprinkled  over  their  task,  and 
provided  they  have  a  clean,  dry  place  to  which  they  can  retire  for  rest  after 
hard  fatigue.     Each  hog  will  produce  at  least  one  cord  of  manure  in  the 
course  of  the  summer.     The  prity,  also,  should  be  constructed  with  a  bin  or 
portable  box  under  the  seat,  with  handles,  so  that  two  men  can  remove  it,  as 
occasion  may  require,  and  empty  it  on  the  manure  heap.     This  box  should 
be  supplied  with  some  absorbent  material,  and  often  be  the  recipient  of  a 
liberal  supply  of  gypsum.     Every  animal  that  pertains  to  the  farmer  should 
assist  in  accumulating  manure— flie  family,  cattle,  hogs  and  all.    A  well-re- 
gulated method  of  doing  this  will  essentially  contribute  to  the  comfort  and 
health  of  all,  as  well  as  secure  the  thrift  of  the  farmer. 

In  the  spring,  every  place  that  contains  manure  should  be  cleared  of  its 
contents  for  the  benefit  of  the  field.  Farmers,  who  cautiously  secure  all  the 
manure  they  can,  use  it  discreelly,  and  exercise  becoming  economy,  with 
the  ordinary  blessings  of  Him  who  rewards  the  diligent  hand,  will  soon  be 
able  to  live  in  palaces,  become  lAoney-lenders,  and  enjoy  the  appellation  of 
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the  nobili^  of  Americ»— not  made  noblemen  by  the  ever-waverine  breath 
of  monarchy,  but  constituted  the  nobaity  by  their  skill  with  the  plough  and 
their  success  m  producing  bread  for  the  hungry. 

SOTATION  OF  CROPS. 

A  proper  roUtion  of  crops  is  very  difficult  to  obtain,  and  of  high  im- 
portance to  the  farmer.  A  rotation  adapted  to  one  section  may  be  entirely 
injudicious  for  another.  It  should  be  particularly  adapted  to  the  place  where 
It  IS  employed,  so  as  to  suit  the  soil,  the  climate,  and  the  market.  As  these 
will  vary  m  different  localities,  the  farmer  should  exercise  his  judgment  in 
an^nging  the  rotation  so  as  to  secure  the  best  means  of  enriching  the  farm, 
and  take  that  course  which  will  yield  the  most  profiuble  returns  for  his 
labor.  To  obtain  these  results,  the  first  principles  upon  which  rotations  are 
based  should  be  brought  into  the  account. 

One  principle  never  to  be  overlooked  is,  that  every  plant  exhausts  certain 
constituente  of  the  soil  on  which  it  grows.  Every  plant  obtains  a  part  of 
Its  support  from  the  soil  and  a  part  from  the  atmosphere ;  and  hence  every 
crop  diminishes  the  fertility  of  the  soil  where  the  plant  is  removed  from  the 
field.  But  if  allowed  to  remain  on  the  soil  they  enrich  it,  for  all  that  they  ab- 
stract from  the  soil,  with  all  they  draw  from  the  atmosphere,  is  given  back 
a^ain ;  and  hence  the  noted  fertihty  of  lands  on  which  the  accumulated  succes- 
sion of  vegetables  have  decayed  during  many  years,  l^ut  on  the  farm,  the  crop 
IS  generally  removed,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  making  a  return  by 
manuring,  to  prevent  sterility.  By  constantly  cropping,  the  most  fertile 
fields  win  become  unproductive  and  barren.  In  this  way,  most  lands  become 
unprofitable  in  a  few  years.  Several  of  the  most  fertile  sections  of  the 
State  of  New  York  have,  in  this  way,  been  so  far  exhausted  as  not  to  yield 
a  remunerating  crop.  Again :  Different  plants  do  not  take  from  the  soil 
the  same  elements ;  and  hence  a  succession  of  the  same  crop  must  soon 
deprive  the  soil  of  certain  parts  which  are  essential  to  its  growth,  and  it 
must  lansruish,  while  some  other  crop,  requiring  different  food,  would  flourish 
luxuriantly. 

Nor  should  the  farmer  overlook  the  fact  that  some  plants  favor  the  growth 
of  certain  kinds  of  weeds  more  than  others ;  chess  and  cockle  flourish  with 
wheat.  Weeds  peculiar  to  a  particular  crop  multiply  greatly  when  that 
crop  is  nused  on  the  same  land  for  many  successive  years.  The  same  is 
also  true  in  regard  to  cerUin  kinds  of  destructive  insects.  The  Hessian-fly 
and  the  weevil  pursue  the  wheat-crop.  The  wireworm  and  the  grub  make 
their  choice  among  the  crops  of  the  farmer,  and  multiply  rapidly  with  a 
succession  of  what  they  have  chosen. 

Every  farmer  knows  that  some  crops  admit  of  a  heavier  application  of 
manure  than  others.  Broad-leaved  succulent  plants  admit  of  abundance 
of  manure.  Com,  beets,  and  tumins  are  of  this  class;  likewise  grass 
for  meadows  and  pasture,  with  most  plants  whose  value  depends  mainly  on 
tiie  quantity  of  green  growth.  But  the  crops  of  smaUer  grain,  such  aa 
barley,  wheat  and  rye,  may  be  so  heavily  manured  as  to  cause  a  too  luxu- 
riant growth  of  straw  at  the  expense  of  the  grain.  For  this  reason,  in  a 
roUtion,  the  manure  should  be  applied  to  such  as  are  immediately  benefited 
by  a  larger  application.  Com  and  oats  will  derive  more  benefit  from 
manure  less  decayed  than  wheat  requires.  A  field  heavily  manured  in  the 
spring  with  maBVe  made  in  the  barn-yard  during  the  winter,  will  produce 
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»  Wg0r  erop  of  eoim  or  oats,  and  the  next  season  yield  as  Urge  a  crop  of 
spring  wheat  as  it  would  had  ^e  manure  been  piled  in  the  jard  through  ont 
rammer  and  then  been  spread  on  the  field  for  wheat.  The  manure  should 
tlwajs  be  put  on  the  field  as  soon  as  may  be  after  breaking  up  the  sward, 
that  it  may  be  thoroughly  spread  and  mixed  with  the  soil.  This  item  is  of 
no  little  importance,  for,  by  leaving  fresh  manure  in  bunches,  unmixed  with 
the  soil,  it  yields  little  benefit  to  the  plants,  and,  by  increasing  the  drought, 
it  has  diminished  instead  of  iacreasing  the  crop. 

Farming,  wisely  conducted,  is  a  continued  succession  of  exhaustion  and 
replenishing.  The  best  method  of  replenishing  the  land  should,  in  all  ro- 
tations, be  regarded  as  the  lesfding  object.  The  crop  which  brings  the  most 
money  is  not  always  the  best.  Not  a  few  look  only  to  immediate  profit,  and 
their  mansgement  of  the  soil  perfectly  harmonixes  with  this  one  idea.  Future 
fertility  is  disregarded ;  every  thing  possible  is  taken  from  the  field  and 
nothing  returned  to  it — nothing  done  to  restore  its  wasted  energies — nothing 
to  check  the  progress  of  exhaustion.  If  the  farm,  when  new,  was  rich  and 
fertile,  it  soon  becomes  barre|L  and  sterile,  and  the  misffuided  occupant  is 
ready  to  s^andon  the  desolati<>n  which  his  improvidence  has  spread  around 
him,  and  seek  more  fertile  laiids  in  a  new  country. 

That  these  evils  may  all  be  avoided  is  certain,  if  a  rotation  of  cropping 
can  be  secured,  which  shall  aford  a  suflScient  change  in  the  draft  made  by 
the  plants  on  the  different  elements  of  fertility  in  the  soil,  and  which  shaU 
return  to  the  soil  as  great  a  proportion  of  organic  matter  in  manure  as  if 
taken  from  it  Of  late  years^  it  has  been  proved  by  many  skilful  farmers, 
that  by  the  a{$plication  of  manures  produced  on  the  farm  only,  there  haa 
been  a  constant  increase  of  firtility. 

In  forming  a  rotation,  a  number  of  particulars  should  be  carefolly  con- 
sidered : — 1.  To  exhaust  the  soil  the  least  that  can  be  done.  2.  Restore 
back  to  the  soil  as  much  manare  as  practicable.  8.  Take  that  course  which 
will  best  prepare  the  field  for  a  future  crop.  4.  Prevent,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  growth  of  weeds  and  the  increase  of  insects.  5.  Adapt  the  application 
of  manure  to  the  respective  i^equirements  of  the  different  crops  which  are 
to  follow.  6.  Select  the  several  crops  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  soil,  climate, 
and  market. 

For  a  three  years  course,  the  following  is  found  to  do  well : — First  year- 
Corn,  well  manured.     Second  year — Wheat.     Third  year — Clover. 

This  rotation  brings  round  a  return  of  the  same  crop  so  frequently  that 
there  will  be  danger  of  exhaqsting  instead  of  increasing  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  A  more  extended  rotation,  like  the  following,  would  be  preferable  :— 
First  year — ^Com,  oats,  and  roots,  with  plenty  of  manure.  Second  year— - 
Barley,  or  peas,  or  both.  Third  year — Wheat.  Fourth  year — Clover,  from 
two  to  three  years.  { 

It  is  needless  to  furnish  specific  examples  of  rotation.     The  principles 
above  laid  down  will  enable  t|ie  cultivator  to  vary  the  crops  for  rotation  '" 
circntastances  require.     The  more  the  subject  is  examined,  the  itfcH^^dl 
interesting  will  its  investigation  and  application  spij^W/^  AMmS^i 
same  as  given  above,  has  tripled  the  j9t'd£Fn^tPfp&^  ikiW^^rad^li 
which  were  exhausted  and  J^kho^^S^W'^  mtyt^S^^Sm^'^t 
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they  were  aconstoned  to  yield,  has  of  late  become  the  common  complaint 
of  agriculturists  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  State*.  This  complaint  is 
well-founded— it  is  the  language  of  fact.  While  the  great  mass  consider 
this  fact  mysterioto  and  inexplicable,  it  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  things  in 
the.  world.  It  is  the  natural  result  of  the  negligent  method  of  farming  that 
has  done  it.  The  fields  have  been  cropped  without  being  replenished,  till 
they  are  eidkansted.  There  is  no  more  propriety  in  this  complaint  than 
there  would  be  in  the  case  of  the  man  who  should  complain  that  his  team 
would  not  work  while  he  neglected  to  feed  them.  Feed  the  teap  properly 
and  fully,  and  it  will  work.  Feed  the  field  and  subject  it  to  a  Judicious 
rotation,  and  it  will  produce  more  than  its  former  abundance.  The  same 
field  may  be  constantly  cropped,  and  yet  constantly  enriched  with  the  refuse 
of  its  own  productions.  Let  ftuiners  perform  their  part  faithfully,  and  there 
would  be  no  worn-out  lands  as  long  as  the  world  stands. 

'  • 

A   PLIA   rOK   AGRICULTURE. 

The  most  splendid  superstructure  has  its  Ibundation  either  on  the  earth 
or  beneath  its  surface.  Though  what  is  hi^h,  magnificent,  and  imposing 
may  engross  the  whole  attention  and  monopolue  the  entire  thoughts,  yet  it 
is  the  humble  foundation  whioh  sustains  the  mighty  edifice.  So  all  the 
splendor  and  glory  of  these  United  States,  which  extort  the  admiration  of 
the  old  world  and  ooostitute  this  the  most  desirable  of  all  lands,  are  sus- 
tained by  humble  agriculttire.  There  was  once  a  city  delivered  from  the 
invading  forces  of  a  powerful  king  hy  a  poor  wise  man,  and  yet  no  one,  we 
are  told  in  the  sequel,  thought  of  that  poor  wise  man,  but  forgot  him.  Is 
it  not  something  so  with  our  government  in  regard  to  agriculture  ?  Very 
little,  even  next  to  nothing,  is  done  for  this  prime  essential  interest.  The 
acGumulated  millions  of  our  national  revenue  are  mostly  expended  for  the 
benefit  and  proteetion  of  oommeroe,  and  by  that  means  almost  directly  to 
advance  the  maanfaotiuiDg  interest,  while  only  a  few  hundred  dollars, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Patent  Office,  are  doled  out  as  a  pittance, 
or  perhaps  a  peaoe-offering,  to  agriculture. 

Ilow  it  may  be  askad  in  soberness,  is  this  course  wise  ?  Is  it  the  dictate  of 
impartial  justice  7  Is  it  ttpttbUean  thus  to  neglect  that  interest  which  sus- 
tains all  others  ? 

Will  not  eandor  give  a  negative  resjM>nse  to  each  and  to  all  these  interroga- 
tories ?  The  yast  extent  and  exigencies  of  our  country  will  constitute  agri- 
oultare  the  gtftMi  interest  of  the  United  States,  until  all  our  vacant  lands 
are  brought  into  eohiTation  and  made  to  enrich  and  feed  the  teeming  mil- 
lions who  must  evMitoally  have  their  homes  here,  until  every  frontier  section 
is  occupied  by  a  dense  population,  who  will  make  these  waste  lands  yield 
wealth  to  the  nation,  and  be  able  to  defend  the  borders  in  case  of  an  inva- 
sion. Nor  can  a  town,  city,  or  village  be  built  up  and  sustained  otherwise 
than  as  rustic  farmers  become  pioneers  to  provide  them  food.  Neither  does 
it  require  the  eyes  of  an  Argus  to  perceive  that  by  the  neglect  of  agricol- 
tare  our  country  has  already  sustained  some  serious  detriment.  Under 
governmental  neglect,  agriculture  has  either  sunk  or  remained   in  disre- 

Ce.  While  commerce  has  been  the  chief  pet  of  the  government,  it 
,  with  all  its  appendages,  been  regarded  as  replete  with  honor.  As  a 
consequence,  a  vast  number  of  our  young  men,  possessing  talent  and  enter- 
prise, have  turned  from  the  disrepute  of  agriculture  and  resorted  to  mer- 
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eantile  employment.  That  department  has  been  overcrowded,  and  thoosands, 
after  a  few  yearb  spent  in  that  porsnit,  have  failed,  and  become  the  mo9t 
pitiable  and  most  helpless  of  pinpers.  How  mnoh  better  would  it  hareheen 
tor  the  country,  for  ^ese  mei%  and  their  descendants,  had  they  been  con- 
tented to  till  toe  CTonnd !  W]^le  agriculture  has  been  treated  as  a  detected 
impostor  and  loaded  with  obl<iqay,  the  exclusive  paU'onage  of  the  govern- 
ment npon  commerce  has  operated  as  a  lure  to  draw  numerous  thousands  of 
young  men  of  fine  promise  updn  the  fatal  rock.  Nor  does  this  make  up  all 
the  dimensions  of  the  evil,  ijfne  of  the  moet  useful  and  honorable  of  the 
learned  professicms  stands  intimately  connected  with  commerce  and  the  mer- 
cantile pursuit.  As  a  consequence,  that  profession  has  been  crowded  to 
overflowing,  and  not  a  little  oiu  of  repute.     Thus,  the  evil  of  which  we  com- 

Slain  has,  indirectly  at  least,  blotted  out  and  destroyed  no  small  amount  of 
ae  rising  talent  and  promise  of  our  country. 

Nor  is  this  neglect  of  agriculture  in  accordance  with  impartial  justice. 
Our  naval  force  has,  with  great  propriety,  been  called  the  right  arm  of  the 
nation.  Agriculture  nerves  thbt  arm  and  makes  it  strong:  take  away  this 
aid,  and  ^at  arm  would  become  palsied  and  powerless.  Not  only  so,  but  the 
agricultural  class,  more  than  any  other,  must  defend  our  country,  in  case  of 
an  insurrection  or  invasion.  Still  further,  in  the  State  of  New  Tork,  which 
is,  probably^  about  a  fair  specimen  of  the  other  States,  the  agricultural 
Interest  pays  near  four-fifths  of  the  taxes,  and,  of  course,  about  that  propor- 
tion indirectly  towards  the  United  States  revenue.  Is  it  republican  thus  to 
tax  this  interest,  and  then  cast  it  off  by  neglect  ?  Why  should  not  the 
farming  interest  be  allowed  a  bureau  at  the  seat  of  government — an  organ 
by^  which  they  might  communicate  with  the  councils  of  the  nation,  as  their 
exigencies  might  demand  T  MSght  not  a  pittance  of  the  nation's  treasure 
be  appropriated  to  establish  and  carry  on  an  experimental  farm  in  different 
States,  where  experiments,  which  exceed  the  means  of  nearly  all  the  farm- 
ers, might  be  made  with  agriculture  and  with  animals  T  The  farmer,  the 
manufacturer,  and  the  merchant  are  allies,  and  should  be  treated  as  such 
by  the  government,  without  partiality.  These  unitedly  have  rendered  oor 
country  independent  by  its  own  resources,  and  safe  against  foreign  foes. 
All  America  is  united  in  the  bonds  Of  internal  commerce.  Our  exchanges 
ait  home  exceed  our  foreign  traffic.  Were  our  ships  driven  from  the  ocean- 
highways  of  the  world,  our  country  has  become  competent  to  sustain  itself. 
We  have  less  to  fear  from  war  than  any  other  nation.  The  farmers  have 
done  their  part  towards  securiilg  this  happy  state  of  things.  Now  we  may 
pursue  our  career,  vindicate  our  rights,  and  put  forth  all  our  energies,  in 
eonscious  security.  While  we  rejoice  in  our  strength,  that  joy  should  be 
tempered  with  gentleness,  and  evince  a  spirit  of  love  for  all ;  a  love  that 
■haU  perpetuate  tranquillity,  and  cause  a  continued  develnT»nt**>«^  **  ' 
boundless  resources  of  the  countrv. 
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BY  HIKRT  8.  RAKAALL,  OF  CORTLAHDVILLE,  IT.  T. 
f^  AMOUNT  OF   WOOL   RBQUIEBD    BY   OUR   POPULATION. 

An  ordinary  laboring  Northern  farmer,  in  comfortable  circumstances. 
•nnulJly  consume^  m  dreaa.  bedding,  Ac.,  not  far  from  18  or  20  poundslf 
wool,  m  the  eonditaon  m  which  our  home-wools  are  sold  to  the  manufacturer. 
Boys  of  sixteen,  m  the  same  class,  who  Ubor  on  farms,  consume  about  as 
muchasadulto.  Boys  of  eight,  consume  4  or  5  pounds.  Females  will  not 
Itm^l.  *^*'**^*  ^  ^^^*^^*^  "^"^  ^^""^^  one-quarter  of  the  consumption 

There  is  a  large  class  of  poorer  Uboring  population  which  diminish  their 
consumption  of  wool  by  the  substitution  of  cotton ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  cities,  villages,  and  even  throughout  the  rural  districts,  there  is  a 
larje  class  who  entirely  exceed  the  first  estimate. 

A  laborer  in  the  Southern  Sutes  requires  from  8  to  10  pounds  of  wool 
annuaUv  for  his  health  and  comfort ;  and  this  is  about  the  ordinary  amount 
received  by  slaves  of  an  age  to  labor  in  the  field. 

The  average  annual  consumption  of  the  entire  population  of  the  United 
States  haj  been  goneraUy  estimated  by  agricultural  writers  at  6  pounds  per 
head ;  1  think  that  5  nounds  would  come  nearer  the  actual  amount.  But  to 
pUce  the  estimates  which  foBow,  clearly  and  certainly  within  the  bounds  of 
trutii,  1  shaU  assume  4  pounds  as  the  average  of  individual  consumption. 

INCRBA8X  OF  POPULATION  AND   PBOSPBCTiyE   DEMAND. 

In  1790,  the  population  of  the  United  States  was  3,929,827 
"  1800, 5.306,941 

„  ilfn' 12,866,020 

1^^» 17,069,458 

IJe  census  of  1850  will  probably  exhibit  a  larger  ratio  of  increase;  but 
as  the  late  emigration  to  our  country  has  been  greatly  promoted  by  Causes 
which  may  not  contiiyie  to  operate  permanently,  this  will  be  left  out  of  the 
account.  By  the  first  six  censuses,  it  will  be  seen  that  our  population  in- 
creases at  a  compound  ratio,  exceeding  8  per  centum  per  annum ;  and  3  per 
centum,  annually  compounded,  would  double  it  in  28  years  and  164  days. 

The  circumstancea  which  have  led  to  the  rapid  multipUcation  of  our 
population— cheap  and  healthy  lands,  and  consequently  abundant  provisions 
at  a  moderate  expenditure  of  toU— will  not  be  materially  diminished  wtil 
S«  W^***®*^  considerably  exceeds  that  of  Europe,  which  is  to  say,  between 
^I^^;?^^^^'^\m00d:000,  But  estimating  the  rate  of  incr^iae  from 
1»40  to  1890  at  8  per  centum,  which  would  double  the  population  as  above 
Stated,  and  after  1890  at  2  per  centum,  which  would  doable  it  in  about 
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86  years,  the  following  would  be  oar  population  at  the  periods  indicated, 
and  the  anu>imt  of  wool  which,  according  to  the  preyioos  estimate,  would  be 
necessary  for  their  annoal  coniumpti 


cion: 


Year.                                    I     Fopolatioii.  Ponnda  of  wooL 

1863-4  84,138,906  136,555,624 

1886-7  !  68,277,812  273,111,248 

1925 136,555,624  546,222,496 

1963      273,111,248  1,092,444,992 

Thus,  in  112  years,  our  population  is  likely  to  outnumber  the  present  one 
of  Europe,  and  oar  annual  cofsumption  Of  wool  to  exceed  one  billion  and 
ninety-two  mtUumt  ofpoundi  I  Assuming  that  sheep  average  8  pounds  of 
wool  per  head — which  exceedi^  the  present  average  product  throughout  the 
United  States — and  it  will  reqiire  over  three  hundred  and  tixty-four  miUien* 
of  theep  to  supply  the  demand !  The  States  south  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio 
and  east  of  the  Mississippi  (containing  450,000  square  miles)  would  support 
all  these,  at  a  trifle  over  1^  sfaieep  to  the  acre  ! 

FAGILmsS  FOR  PRODUCTION. 

The  wool  zones,  the  wool-growing  countries-Ahose  where  the  product  is 
Buffioiently  remunerating  to  economically  constitute  it  an  important  article 
of  production — are  mainly  comprised  within  latitudinal  zones  or  belts  on 
each  side  of  the  equator,  about  15°  in  breadth,  and  encircling  the  earth. 
Their  distance  from  the  equalK)r  varies  in  different  longitudes,  owing  to  the 
various  circumstances  affecting  the  temperature  :  in  other  words,  the  wool- 
sones  are  bounded  by  isothermal  instead  of  latitudinal  lines.  Beginning  on 
the  eastern  side  of  each  continent,  the  zone  north  of  the  equator  includes  the 
country  lying  between  the  30th  and  45th  degree  of  latitude,  and  bearing 
thence  westwardly  and  northwardly,  it  terminates  between  40°  and  55°  on 
the  western  shores  of  each  continent.  I  am  not  definitely  informed  what 
isothermal  lines  in  the  southern  hemisphere  would  bound  the  regions  of 
analogous  temperature.  From  the  narrowness  of  both  continents,  south  of 
the  equator  in  the  corresponding  latitudes,  and  their  greater  consequent 
modification  by  the  temperature  of  the  ocean,  it  is  probable  that  the  southern 
wool-zone  may  extend  nearer  the  pole,  and  thus  be  bounded ;  but,  even 
then,  the  area  of  land  included  in  it  would  be  inconsiderable  compared  with 
that  in  the  northern  zone. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  lihat  although  the-  general  course  of  isothermal 
lines  has  b^en  followed  in  giving  the  boundaries  of  the  northern  zone,  these 
lines,  and  consequently  the  zo^e  itself,  exhibit  many  minor  deviations,  owing 
to  the  local  conditions  which  i^ect  the  temperature,  such  as  elevation,  con- 
tiguity of  large  bodies  of  waller,  prevalent  winds,  mountain  barriers  exclud- 
ing cold  or  warm  winds,  etc.  To  prevent  misunderstanding  in  the  minds 
of  less-informed  readers,  an  instance  of  each  of  these  exceptions  will  be  noted. 
A  few  hundred  feet  of  elevation,  usually  from  350,  diminish  the  heat 
equivalent  to  a  degree  in  distance  farther  from  the  equator.*     A  lofty 

*  Three  hundred  feet  is  the  rule  giyen  bj  Professor  Leslie,  but  the  experiments  of  Humboldt, 
G»j-Luasac,  and  others,  show  that  this  cannot  be  relied  on.  It  usually  requires  a  greater 
deration  to  produce  the  effect.  In  New  York,  Prof.  Emmons  has  shown  that  the  mean  is  about 
itfiO  fe«t   See  Nat  Hist  9f  the  Stote. 
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S  A^^jfof^^*  e^bit  every  v^etv  of  climate,  colder  than  4ha< 

r^^iv\U7  Tiur    '  equator ,  and,  from  a  parity  of  conditions   the 

S^  JTw;^  M«i^  i»«»t  e^nd  the  northern  w(^l.ione  far  south  of  SQo 
From  the  vieimty  of  Ur»  bodies  of  water,  the  peninsula  of  Michigan  1m^ 

ETaSS^Tn^f  wi  ^"^^r  ^".^* ^^"^"^ PO'-ti^^s  of  Wisconsii^  and 

S^^ll^  the  interior  of  New  York.  Bat  in  the  case  of  En>rUnd  the 
Jh^n!  .?JJSr  *^*  f~v^  prevaUing  winds,  operates  in  conneCn  4th 
the  one  already  named :  the  movement  of  the  westerlv  winH  ,«  «.«k     -  !' 

•nd  t»  o«rry  tU.  ooMn  toapentoro  eonnkrailg  to  the  landwuxd  C^' 
whS:  S'fli'ir  "d  Gr«.aand-«.f  0*?  Z  b^c'^S^-the'^SJ: 
Tr^l'^ V  "d  q|'««k«J™r  becomes  m»Ue.We— exhibit,  the  flon 

tte  differeaoe.  of  the  temperUure  in  e-ten.  wd  western  E«om  «d  S 
diffwent  ooontnee  of  W,Mem  A«..     The  Carpathian.,  Al™  J^d  Ane^ 

S^  S^'a^^I  ^"rtractoOB^  aeroN  the  plain,  of  R««U  from  iSS 
^t^  aea.  Southern  Ksuia  u  therefore  colder  than  France.  The  north 
iL^  Tt'3.  r*^  '^  I«<««P«'do»t  Tartar  are  in  the  .ame  Utitnde^ 
Italv ;  b«t  the  former  moorered  to  the  norti  windi^  are  cold  and  inclemm^ 

in  xnrjcey,  (and  the  contiguous  seas  moderating  the  hot  winds  of  Afr;la\ 
5Zrt  "".  ^  '^*  f"'  '*«"«*"f°'  climate.*in  the  world     ikt  kfty 

The  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  divided  Utitudinally  by  no  mountain  b« 

^^i  trT™ :[  f"^  j*  ^^p"^' ""  *^^  ''^  BwV/oTbrhirsouS: 

^^J^-J^  ^5^  ""^  consequently  its  excesses  and  fluctuations  of 
!i^^ "?  *^*  "'***"*  ^^^"""^  ^*»«^«  neither  wind  has  yet  been^terill?v 

There  axe  other  considerations  besides  climatic  ones,  which  practicallv 

!Sl .  InH  !r*JfL        f«°«ty/^  population,  and  the  consequent  price  of 
J«U^d  to  »he«  meat  be  added  various  natural  and  artificial  loca? j^<^, 

I^TI^'  V^i^  I*.  '^'^  population.     They  would  thus  be  made  tToccuD^ 

N^r  can^ooft^^^^^  ^'"'^  *"  '^'  «'^^^^  '^  ^'^^^^  for  hu^anXY' 
fl         A  7^«>J^'>«,«oonomicaUy  grown  under  such  circumstances,  and  « 
changed  for  the  food  products  of  other  countries,  becZT  this  husTand"" 


1^ 


•  Bt  Forrj  on  Climate  of  the  United  Sutee. 


t  Ibid  p.  48. 
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rii^raWJfl  80  little  hnman  laborj  that  it  would  not  gire  oeevpatioti  to  •  dMie 
pojmlation,  nor  would  its  proceeds  be  snfficient'fo?  tlie  sobeivtMMe^^f  mdi^ft 
papulation.  An  acre  of  andj  worth  one  or  two  hundred  dolkrt,  ik  »a  eld 
and  .thickly  populated  coantry,  for  the  production  of  hnaiaii  ft>od,  woald 
produce'  no  more  wool  than  am  acre  worth  but  one  or  two  dollars^  in  Aaierita 
or  Australia.  The  former  cannot,  therefore,  sustain  the  eompelitioii.  We 
see  some  partial  contradictions  to  this  in  practice  in  some  ef  ^  €J«rBi4n 
states,  but  this  is  but  temporary.  ,  Skill  and  habit  will  do  sooMthing  to^oon- 
teryail  nature,  but  wool  prodrfced  under  the  circumstances  it  is  in  portions 
of  Germany,  France,  4c.,  whfen  brought  into  fuU  eompetiticm  with  SMiAir 
qualities  grown  on  cheap  and  8|>ar8ely  inhabited  lands,  will  not,  for  a  moment, 
stand  the  competition  in  extemal  markets,  nor  in  domestic  ones,  anlees  roin- 
ously  forced  upon  the  people  of  the  countries  where  they  are  grown,  by 
oppressive  tariflb  on  the  foreign  article. 

The  German  and  French  wools  alluded  to  can  yet  be  produced,  becavM 
neither  labor  nor  moneyed  ca|>ital  demand  so  good  a  return  where  they  are 
grown  as  in  newer  countries,  and  because  the  supply  of  the  world  is  short 
compared  with  the  demand ;  generally  and  peculiarly  so  in  regard  to  a  cor- 
responding style  of  staples. 

The  above  considerations,  with  certain  local  ones  pertaining  to  climate, 
national  habits,  institutions,  tc,  will  effectually  prevent  Spain,  Portugal, 
France,  the  British  Islands,  Holland,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  the  smaller  Gorman 
States,  tbe  Western  portion  of  Austria,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Torkey,  Persia, 
Tartary  and  China,  Northern  and  Southern  Africa,  in  the  sonthem  wool- 
growing  zone, 'from  competing  successfully  with  more  favored  regions,  as 
»oon  as  those  more  favored  ftegions  are  prepared  to  ntpply  the  demand  of 
the  world.  This  subtracts  so  great  a  portion  from  the  area  of  the  nabtral 
wool-growing  zone,  that  it  leaves  the  United  States  in  possession  of,  probably, 
a  moiety  of  that  part  of  it  throughout  the  world,  which  is  adapted  also  by 
artificial  circumstances  to  wool-growing. 

COMPETITION   01   DIFl4sRENT   COUirrRIBS   IN  THE  WOOL-ZONB. 

South  America. — South  America,  and  more  particnlarly  Boenes  Ayres, 
possesses  great  advantages  for  the  cheap  production  of  wool.  Lands  were  hire 
until  recently,  and  are  now,  far  aught  1  have  learned  to  the  contrary,  granted 
by  the  government,  in  estates- a  league  square  (S760  acres),  at  ten  cents  per 
•ere.  Its  vast  pampas  are  plbins  like  our  prairies,  covereo  with  wild  grasaes 
and  destitute  of  timber.  Until  recently,  these  were  depastured  alaioft  ex- 
clusively by  horses  and  cattle,  which  were  often  kflled  for  their  hides. 
Labor  is  cheap,  and  the  popiilation  sparse. 

The  Gauchos  inhabit  the  north,  and  tribes  of  moonfed  Indians  the  eouth- 
ism,  pampas,  who  are  wild,  predatory,  and  often  engaged  in  war.  Thi  cul- 
ture of  sheep  has  extended  of  late,  and  some  Enr^^uis  have  pvrcbaied 
large  estates  for  that  purpose.  I  am  not  aware  that  sheep  have  to  labor 
under  any  particular  local  naitural  disadvantages.*  The  restlets  and  pre- 
datory character  of  the  population  and  the  unsettled  nature  of  the  gomm- 
ment'seem  to  constitute  the  main  drawbacks  on  this  as  on  every  other 
branch  of  industry. 


I 


*  Still  then  iBoy  be  serioas  natural  disadvaDtages. 
of  that  ooontrj  by  citizeiu  of  the  Cnited  States. 


Very  little  is  known  of  the  interior 


AimrmlM^Tkitt  woel  prodaet  of  Aostralia  aii4  Van  Diemen'4  Lan^. 
hM  mereaaed  with  vast  rapidk?  within  a  few  yean.    The  following  stote- 
-U  are  from  ft  taUe  oompfloa  from  oiBcial  souroea,  in  Bischoff's  Compre- 
Bve  History  of  Woollen  and  Woxeted  Manofactorea,  Ac. 

In  1810,  the  export  to  England  was 1^670 


1815, 

1820, 

1826, 

1880,. 

1885,, 

1840,. 


78,171 
99,415 
.  828,995 
.1,967,809 
.4,210,801 
.9,721,248 


Later  than  this,  I  am  in  possession  of  no  official  accounts,  but  suppose 
that  the  clip  of  1850  more  than  quadrupled  that  of  1840.  One  of  our 
moat  mtelligent  and  best  informed  manufacturers  (Mr.  Samuel  Lawrence) 
reoentiy  wrote  me  that  the  Australian  flocks  now  number  20,000,000  of 
sheep,  and  he  added,  "  from  thence  England  receives  a  large  proportion  of 
her  sunply  of  fine  wool."  According  to  this,  the  present  product  should 
more  than  quintuple  that  of  1840. 

Professor  McGulloch  states,  that  the  bad  land  in  this  country  "  bears  a 
much  greater  proportion  to  the  good  than  in  almost  anv  other."  Also,  that 
It  is  snbjeot  to  the  recurrence  of  periodical  droughts,  which  sometimes 
-contmne  for  two,  three,  and  even  four  years  together;  that  the  last  great 
drought  be^  in  1826,  and  did  not  terminate  until  1829  ;  that  during  the 
whole  of  this  period*  there  was  often  not  a  single  shower  in  six  months,— 
and  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground  "  was  so  parched  and  withered, 
that  all  minor  vegetation  ceased,  and  even  culinary  vegetables  were  not 
raised  without  much  difficulty."* 

T^ere  was  another  drought  in  1835,  and  another  in  1841.  The  effects 
of  the  latter  on  the  sheep  are  thus  described  by  Mr.  Hood  rf  ( 

"  It  will  scarcely  be  believed  in  England  that  the  estimated  number  of 
sheep  which  have  died  within  the  last  twelve  months  in  the  colony  from 
catarrh  and  drought,  is  70,000 ! !  that  colonists  are  compelled,  in  order  to 
oave  the  dam  from  storvation,  to  cut  the  throat  of  her  lamb ;  that  no  meant 
are  adopted  for  securing  a  stock  of  lambs  for  next  year ;  or  that  a  stock- 
holder would  offer  8,000  sheep  to  any  one  that  would  remove  them  from  hii 
runs,  and,  finding  that  no  one  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  taint  his  own  flocks 
by  accepting  so  dangerous  a  present,  had  recourse  to  consuming  them  bv 
fire,  and  had  actually  killed  and  burnt  2,000." 

"  The  wild  and  poacl^  nature  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  pasture  " 
says  Mr.  Youatt,  "  gives  the  foot-rot  a  peculiar  character,  and,  if  neglected. 
It  becomes  inveterate,  and  destroys  the  animal.  "J 

The  scab  is  a  prevalent  disease,  and  the  convict  shepherd,  who  has  a  pique 
against  his  master,  can  easUy,  by  bringing  his  flock  in  contact  with  a  dis- 
eased one,  subject  them  to  this  dangerous  and  troublesome  malady. § 

Epidemics,  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  astringency  of  the  water,  and 
some  other  causes,  have,  some  years,  cut  off  half  the  sheep.lj 

•  MeChiUooh'a  "  ConoMroial  Diotionary,"  art.  Sydaev 

I  liMuiy'i  "  Hietorieal  and  SiadMioal  AcooaaL"  toL  L  p.  861 
I  See  SpMMT,  pp.  417-i2L  ^  *•  P- ml 
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The  aUoTe  ief^acts  are  all  m>in  !Englith  irriCen  of  repntatiOB,  and  ]it?9 
nojt,  BO  far  as  I  am  informed,  b^n  contradicted. 

The  minimum  government  price  of  lands  in  Aoetralia  is  $$.  ($1.16)  Mr 
acre,  and  but  a  very  little,  if  liny,  good  land  ib  Bold  at  that  prioo.  Mr. 
Hood  states,  that  the  portion  of  Captain  McArthnr's  immense  estate,  which 
was  obtained  by  purchase,  cost,  on  the  average, '7«.  &d.  ($1.72|)  per  acre. 
Shepherds  receive  from  £15  to  £20,  ($69  to  $92,)  tffith  «  kmtie  and 
ration*^  per  annum  ;  overseerB  of  a  superior  description,  £bO  to  XSO, 
($230  to  276,)  also  with  a  houH  and  rations.* 

It  is  about  foar  times  as  far  (!L3,000  miles)  from  Sydney  or  Hobartstown 
to  London  as  it  is  from  New  Yotk  to  London ;  and  the  expense  of  conveying 
a  passenger  from  England  to  Sydney  is  three  times  that  of  conveying  him 
to  Quebec.f  Under  all  these  circumstances,  McCulIoch  (though  he  made 
at  the  time  an  error  in  the  price  of  American  lands)  justly  remarks : 

^'  If  slaves  could  he  imported  into  a  colony  of  this  sort,  there  might  be 
Bome  chance  of  its  succeeding.  But,  while  land  of  the  very  best  quality 
may  be  had  in  the  valley  of  t^e  Mississippi  for  about  a  dollar  an  acre,  or 
less,  we  think  better  of  the  common  sense  of  our  countrymen  than  to 
suppose  that  any  one  able  to  carry  himself  across  the  Atlantic  will  resort  to 
Australia." 

Hungary. X — In  considerable  portions  of  Hungary,  the  clrmate  is  fine,  tho 
Boil  rich,  and,  the  feudal  tenuree  remaining  unabolished,  the  land  is  yet  held 
in  those  large  estates  so  favora|>le  to  sheep-husbandry.  -  Prince  Esterbasy, 
the  former  Austrian  ambassadbr  to  England,  says  Mr.  Paget,§  owns  an 
estate  of  something  more  than  7,000  square  miles,  inclu<Hng  180  villaeeBy 
40  towns,  and  34  castles.  His  sheep  are  said  to  amount  to  8,000,0(>0.{) 
Other  nobles  own  flocks  of  from  10,000  to  30,000.  The  demi-savage 
Magyar  serf,  whose  labor  costs  nothing,  whose  principal  garment  n  a  sheep- 
Bkin,  and  whose  miserable  and  scanty  food  is  more  than  half  stolen,^  makes 
a  most  econoijiical  shepherd  !  Hungary  lacks  facilities  for  internal  communica- 
tion, and  her  convenience  to  the  Mediterranean  market,  excepting  Turkey,  so 
as  to  first  throiK  her  agricultufal  products  into  ports  where  the  demand  is 
good,  is  decidedly  inferior  to  that  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain.  The  Danube 
IS  the  only  natural  outlet  to  her  commerce,  which,  thanks  to  a  liberality  of 
policy  on  the  part  of  Turkey,  contrasting  most  favorably  with  that  of 
several  enlightened**  nations  under  similar  circumstances,  she  enjoys 
without  limitation.  To  reach  Trieste,  along  land  carriage  is  incKspensable. 
Her  exports,  too,  are  embarrassed  by  the  imposts  and  narrow  reatrictions  of 
the  imperial  government.  She  cannot  therefore  export  cheap  heav^  articles, 
such  as  provisions,  to  so  great  advantage  as  the  Ticvantine  nations ;  but 
every  circumstance  points  to  her  as  a  country  which  should  be  one  of  the  first 
on  the  eastern  continent  for  the  production  of  wine,  silk,  wool,  4e. 

Southern  -Ru««ia.  ft — Separaited  from  Hungary  and  Tramylvaaia  only  by 
the  Carpathian  Mountains  and  Turkish  Moldavia,  lie  the  fertile  provinces 
of  South-eastern  Russia,  the  basins  of  the  Dniester,  the  Dnieper,  and  the 

*  Report  of  a  "  Committe*,"  &c.,  qvotcd  by  MeCullocb,  Com.  Die.  »rt.  ^ydacj. 

t  McCuUoch. 

t  Thi8  article  from  my  "  Letters  ob  Sbeep  Hasbandry  in  the  South." 

I  Paget'8  Hungary,  Transylrama,  toI.  i.  p.  46.  ,„       ,^ 

II  Youatt  on  Sheep.  f  ?•«•».  PP-  !«  »•  ^^ 
**  E.  g.  with  that  of  England  in  relation  to  the  St.  Lawrence. 

tf  Thi«  article  is  also  taken  from  my  letters  on  "  Sheep  Husbandry  in  the  South." 


Bde.  No.  32; 

Dob.    ^Wto.AeCMTj^hiMs  to  the  Caspiaa,  across  tlie  entire  ex^^ 
g^  of  ancieftt  ScyUua,  not  an  elevatiim  which  could  be  properly  di«nifi, 

n  ****  •P^HJf*?®'*  **^  •  BMwmtwn  breaks  the  immense  expanse  !  The  lowj 
jnaUey  of  the  Dniester,  or  Borysthenes,  formerly  known  as  the  Ukraine,  hi  i 
been  celebrated  for  centuries  for  its  pasturage,  for  iu  horses  and  cattle ;  an  I 
recently  flocks  of  Menno  sheep  hare  been  introduced  there  and  successfulT 
crossed  with  the  native  variety.  In  1839,  Mr.  Slade  states  that  many  of  tl 
JWrfomsts  on  the  Steppes  and  in  Bessarabia  had  20,000  sheep.     Merinos  we; 

*?!!!?i?Ao'**^T^"?fV  '^^T^  ^^  ^-  ^'^^i*^  »  ^^ench  adventurer, 
tl)0«t  1802.*     In  this  favored  peninsula,  which  the  learned  Pallas  describe 
•Blittle  less  than  an  eartUy  paradise,  they  have  multipUed  exceedingly,  an- 
«frtended  to  Cherson,   Bkatherinoslav,    Bessarabia,   and   other    provinc 
g^™««°5lt^  The  export  of  wool  from  Odessa  in  1829,  was  3,402  lbs.; 

65,467  lbs. ;  in  1834,  66,901  Ibs-J  »  ,  m  lo 

In  one  respect,  Southern  Russia  has  the  advantage  over  Hungary— it  i 
more  snarsely  populated,  and  land  is  perhaps  in  still  lower  estimation. 
in  the  latter,  the  land,  much  of  it,  u  fertUe  and  well  adapted  to  pasturaiw 
and  the  price  of  labor  is  next  to  nothing.  But,  for  causes  already  adverte. 
to,  there  is  a  wide  disparity  in  the  climates  of  the  two  countries,  if  we  leave 
Onmea  out  of  view.  That  of  Russia,  affected  by  the  north  and  northnjas 
Winds— whioh  the  Carpathian  Mountains  exclude  from  Hungary- has  i 
winter  which  for  length  and  intensity  is  entirely  unequalled  in  the  latter 
exeeptmg  m  its  northern  mountainous  regions.  Sheep  must  be  housed  anc 
fed  for  some  months  on  dry  food  in  Southern  Russia.  Taking  into  view  th< 
broad  level  Steppes,§  and  their  luxuriant  natural  verdure;  taling  into  rien 
the  climate,  warm  in  summer,  cold  and  exposed  to  winds  of  great  severity 
m  winter  It  strikes  me  that  there  must  be  no  inconsiderable  resemblance 
between  this  portion  of  Russia  and  our  own  north-western  prairies  in  corre- 
spending  latitudes,  (45°  to  46°.)  But  when  the  cost  of  land  and  labor  u 
taken  into  consideration,  wool  can  be  produced  cheaper,  in  my  judgment 
in  South-western  Russia  than  im  Spain,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  or  anj 
other  portion  of  Europe,  excepting  Hungary.  >  t 

The  United  State*.— As  already  remarked,  the  United  States  probablyl 
possesses  half  the  cheap  fertile  lands  included  in  the  wool  zone  throughout 
the  worlcL  Nearly  her  entire  territcTry  lies  within  it.  Experience  has  amply 
proved  that  sheep  are  healthy  in  every  portion  of  the  United  States.  The 
tomble  droughts  and  predispositions  to  certain  diseases  encountered  by  the 
Australian  flock-master— the  comparative  insecurity  of  property  in  Buenoa 
Ayres— the  chmatic  vicissitudes  of  Southern  Russia  (with  the  exception  of 
the  comparatively  smaU  peninsula  of  Taurida)— are  none  of  them  known'in 
our  moH  favored  wool-growing  regions.  Land  is  cheaper  here,  and  more  fer- 
We,  and  much  nearer  the  great  wool-markets  of  the  world  than  in  Australia. 
Our  lands  are  probably  as  cheap  as  those  of  Hungary  and  Southern  Russia, 
Md^for  a  long  series  of  years  to  come,  will  be  practically  as  cheap  as  those 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  because  the  purchase  of  only  a  quarter  section  (80  acres) 
Of  government  lands  wUl  give  its  possessor  the  use  of  all  contiguous  ones 


t  S^*-     ^^  MeCulIoch't  Oom.  Die.,  art.  Odessa. 
I  Plauu,  like  the  prairies,  pampas,  Uanos,  &c. 


X  MeCulloeh,  art  Odessa. 
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mstil  tlMj  are  oecnpied.    LandN  tMk  setuUj  be  boaciit  of  t^  oWfter%  itr 
pwlieiui  of  ovnr  territories,  at  at  price  not  exeeedinff  ue  goTwimtnl  wbl- 
noB  im  Buenos  Ajree ;  and  m  otkers  (in.  Oregon)  they  are  gkwm  to  tte.- 
littler. 

Pnder  all  the  abore  circamBtfnees,  we  ou^  to  compete  saoeessAi^j  villi- 
8<eath  America,  Hungary,  and!  Southern  jELaeaia  in  external  marMl%  te. 
Wtiendl  Aus^alia  in  these  iqarkets,  and,  with  the  discruninaiion  of  oar 
tMiff  of  dntieB  against  them,ito  drire  aU  foreign  wools  from  ow  omii 
BMrkets.  ^ 

The  enormouslT  increasing  cpantities  of  wool  necessary  to  keep  n|>  .wxtll; 
the  demands  of  the  home  market  hare  been  given,  aad  we  see  how  fntili'  if: 
the  idea  that  there  is  ^y  danger  of  overHMpplyiag  it.  In  fact,  we  hav»> 
never  grown  ^noogh  wool  to  meet  the  home  demand.  The  foUowinc  taUsfr 
win  show  the  imports  of  the  raw  and  manulactared  article  for  the  ust  f«W 
years:  , 

Value  of  WooOetk  mperUdJr&m  1821  U  1851. 


1821 ......17,431,787 

1822 12,183,904 

1828 8,268,088 

1824 8,386,597 

1825 11,393,264 

1826 8,431,974 

1827 4 8,743,701 

1828 8,679,505 

1829... 6,88M89 

1880 5,770,396 

1881 12,627,229 

1882 9,992,424 

1888 18,262,509 

1884 11,879,328 

1835 17,834,424 


In  1886 |2I,080,<M» 

1837 8y60e,29a 

1838 .....11,512,920 

1839 18,575,945 

1840 9,071,184 

1841 11,001,9«> 

1842 8,376,725 

1843 2,475,154 

1844 9,475,76* 

1845 10,66647* 

1846 

1847  

1848 

1849 

1850 


Valw  of  Wool  imported  from  1S31  to  1&51. 

Wo«l  not  eototing  to  exceed 
7  oU  per  pound. 

Average  imports  of  1837, 1  accQ  >i«^a 

1838,  and  1839  (  f  00»,405         Exoeeding  7  et.. 

^Y841,'i^ri842''^  ^^^'  1    "^^'^^^ $8^,087"; f  1,359%5 

Import 'of  1843* 190,352 1,004.312. 1,763,958 

.  Import  of  1844 754,441 54,695 245,047 

Import  of  1845 1,553,789 97,019 851,460 

Import  of  1846 1,107,305 136,005 1,689,794 

Import  of  1847 26,921 1,134^6 

Import  of  1848 
Import  of  1849 
Import  of  1850 

*  The  fiseal  jear  1842  ended  on  the  30th  September.  Sinoe  then,  th«  retnmi  ef  iapoiia. 
kftT*  been  made  np  to  the  80th  of  Jus«.  The  imports  of  1843  in  tlte  table  an  tkcrtfoe 
only  fiTen  for  nine  montha. 
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The  table  of  importB  of  woollens  shows  how  far  our  manafaotnres  &  1 
short  of  snppWing  the  home  demand ;  and  the  laai  tabtcj  how  £»  our  iM»  I 
pro4nct  falls  short  of  fnisishhig  the  raw  material  tot  even  this  imofficieJi 
iapply.  Each  Billion  of  dollart  in  the  right-hand  oolomn  of  the  last  tobli, 
repvisents  (with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  1840^  1841,  and  1842)  abojt 
1(^000,000  pomids  of  wooL 

This  very  year  (1850-51)  ma^  of  the  smaller  manvfiMtories  are  stoppi] 
for  wmt  (f  wool    Thsrcuis  not^ogh  in  the  homemarket,  and  wools-a 
now  too  high  abroad  for  profitable  importation.    The  general  impression  i 
that  lees  wool  was  grown  in  the  United  States  in  1850  than  the  preoediii 
^ear,  (the  causes  ^  which  will  be  hereafter  adverted  to,)  and  the  H 
rian  war,  and,  perhapsy  some  other  oaosea,  have  diminished  the  forei 

In  as  favored  a  wool-growing  country  as  the  sun  shines  on,  and  where  tli^ 
home  production  is  favored  b^  a  discriminating  duty  of  30  per  cent,  ad  i 
lorem,  we  snfTer  not  only  foreign  cloths  and  wools  to  come  into  our  marke 
bat  we  aetudUy  tuffer  our  manufaetoriet  to  languith  fw  want  of  raw 
terial! 

In  1847,  Samuel  Lawrence,  Esq.,  the  leadnig  wooHen  manufkcturer  in  ti 
United  States,*  wrote  me : 

"  The  butineM  of  moM^faeiuriifg  wool  in  thii  country  dona  better 
ikon  ever  hefore^  inaemueh  ae  ike  eharaeter,  ekUl,  and  capital  engaged  m 
are  eueh  that  FORXiav  oompitition  is  dstikd.     A  very  few  yeare,  and 
artielet  of  wool  uted  here  wiU  be  of  htme  montffactvrs.  f 

The  same  gentleman  recently  wrote  fne  :X 

**The  manufacture  of  woollen  goode  it  now  eo  far  advanced  in  thit  cowUr^ 
that  it  wUl  go  forward  quite  €U  rapuSy  at  THi  PBODUcnoN  or  wools  wxll 
ALLOW." 


PROFITS   OF  BHIBP-HUBBAin>Kt  DT  THB   mOTBD   STATES. 

7^  Northern  Statti. — ^Let  ns  ascertain  the  actual  cost  of  producing  woo! 
in  New  York.  Flocks  of  part  Merino  or  Saxon  blood,  producing  wool  qi  *' 
np  to  the  average  article  m  market,  are  worth,  say,  $1.50  per  head  ia 
fall,  and  lambs  half  that  price.  The  annual  product  of  wool  is  abeot 
pounds  per  head,  and  of  lambs,  80  per  cent. ;  or,  if  the  latter  is  lees,  h 
reason  of  the  number  of  wethers  in  the  flock,  the  growth  of  the  latter  wil^ 
give  a  corresponding  increase  in  profit.  One  hundred  sheep,  properly  lit-l 
tered,  and  with  shelters,}  will  make  forty  loads  of  manure  during  five  months! 
eonfinement  to  dry  food.  Prime  graiing  lands,  with  suitable  house,  bams,! 
shelters,  fences,  &c.,  for  carrying  on  sheep  husbandry,  are  now  worth  $20  per 
acre,  in  the  most  retired  gracing  districts.  One  acre  of  such  land  will  give 
subsistence,  summer  and  winter,  to  three  ordinary-sised  fine-wooled  sheep. 
The  following  presents  the  fair  ordinary  debtor  and  creditor  side  of  the 
account  with  a  flock  of  sheep : 


•  Mr.  Lawreaee  (ia  ooBMotioo,  I  bdlare,  with  hia  brother,  Hon.  Abbot  Lawrence) 
the  moat  eztaqaiTe  wooQea  wa— faetari—  in  tha  Unitad  StaiM. 


1 


haa&r  !  | 


For  the  raat  of  thia  iatportaat  latter,  aaa  Shaap  Hoabaadrr  in  the  Sonth,  pp.  134, 125.  I  J'l 
Jannary,  1861. 

If  ihaap  ara  aot  ahaltarwl,  thay  mak»  th«  aaiM  qvaatitj  of  ftaoal  maniM,  bat  it  doaa 
not  eoaTert  the  aaoM  q«aatitj  of  Utt«r  into  maonre,  and  a  oonaiderabla  partioa  of  it  ia  wast«l 
bj  flooda,  araporatioB,  4c. 
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160  skeep,  to  interest  on  poUchase  money. $10  60 

To  interest  on  83^  %ctM  of  litnd,  at  $20  per  aere «..  46  66 

**  caring  and  storing  hay  ot  11  acres  of  above 18  76 

''expense  of  shearing [ .,.,  4  00 

**  salt,  tar,  and  summer  card 4  06 

^     ^*  labor  of  foddering,  Ac,  dtring  winter,  say 6  00 

**  loss  by  death,  2  per  cent,  aboye  valae  of  wool  pnlled  from  skins  4  00 

i  $87  91 

f      c«.  - 

By  ^  lambs  at  75  cents  per  head $60  00 

"  4I&  two-horse  loads  of  maiiure,  at  50  cents  per  load 20  06 

"  summer  manure,  say , , 7  91 

j  $87  91*  - 

"  value  of  800  pounds  of  wool  to  be  added 

It  would  be  absurd,  as  the  le^st  intelligent  farmer  is  aware,  not  to  esti- 
mate the  manure  among  the  important  receipts  of  sheep  husbandry ;  and 
iheep  manure  made  under  shelter,  the  richest  of  all  othef  farm  manures, 
•zcepting  the  dung  of  fowls,  is  worth  more  per  load  than  the  above  estimate 
M  any  one  will  ascertain  who  will  make  an  experiment  with  it  on  a  crop'  M 
Indian  corn,  turnips,  &c.,  of  t^e  amount  of  it  which  100  hundred  sheep, 
properly  littered,  under  shelter^  will  make.  I  speak  from  20  years*  expe- 
rience in  this  branch  of  husbai^dry.  What  I  mean  by  "  properly  littered, 
under  shelter,"  is,  that  the  sheep  shall  have  a  proper  shed  or  house  acces- 
sible to  them  at  all  times,  and  thus  be  littered  down  with  a  moderate  thick- 
ness of  straw,  say  twice  a  week-^but  the  sheep  not  fed  in  the  house.  If 
fed  in  the  house,  they  would  ma|ce  a  much  greater  amount  of  manure  than 
I  have  named.  The  summer  manure  is  not  commonly  thought  of,  because 
H  is  scattered  over  the  fields  w|ien  made.  But  its  effects  in  enriching  the 
pasture^  or  in  preparing  it  for  .a  grain  crop^  are  worth  more  than  I  have 
let  it  down  at — between  23  and  24  cents  per  acre,  per  annum.  The  whole 
above  estimate  is  intended  for  flecks  numbering  say  300  and  above.  For 
one  single  hundred,  the  cost  woild  be  a  little  more.  The  common  estimate 
•mong  farmers  in  New  York,  who  keep  small  flocks,  is,  that  it  costs  $1  per 
head  to  keep  sheep  throughout  the  year;  but  then  in  small  flocks  the  returns 
ar<B  usually  better.  The  sheep  get  a  better  range,  more  condition,  and  con- 
sequently more  wool,  and  the  lai^bs  are  larger  and  will  sell  for  more.  It  is, 
therefore,  also  the  common  estimate  among  farmers,  that  the  lambs  and  ma- 
BUre  will  pay  for  keeping  the  sheep,  and  that  the  wool  i»  net  profit. 

According  to  a  table  formerly  by  me,  the  average  {Hrice  of  wool  per  pound 
from  1832  to  1845,  inclusive,  w^  39:}  cents,  f  This  would  give  a  net  profit 
of  $1.18f  per  sheep,  or  $3.56|  per  acre — a  fraction  over  17|  per  cent,  on 
the  value  of  the  land.      Many  excellent  farmers  in  New  York  and  New 

*  NoTB  BT  THB  Edrob. — Mr.  Randall's  ealoalations  are  very  extraTagaDt.  One  huadred 
•beep,  (half  malos,)  will  not  produce  iiO  lambs  worth  75  cents  per  head,  nor  will  the  hay 
from  11  acres,  after  ■aaoring  the  land  to  keep  up  the  supplj  of  mineral  elements  removed  ia 
the  crop,  yield  dang  and  urine  to  the  amount  of  $20.  80  much  value  in  manure  from  haj, 
whiehit  oostsbut  fl8.76  to  gather,  (which  manure  the  meadow  that  produced  tke  haynallj 
BWda,)  cannot  be  realised. 

f  For  Table,  s«e  "  Sheep  Hoabandrj  in  the  South,"  p.  53. 
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Bncbad  keep  lai^^  ieeki  of  alM^p  «&  lands  wortli  $40  per  acre— «nd  still 
fia^  as  will  be  aaaa^  a  better  renoneration  than  tiie  legal  rate  <^  interest 
•B  money. 

8tiU,  caoiee  art  <^[»eratiikg  whieli  are  rather  diminishing  than  increasing 
this  branek  of  husbandry  tmoghont  New  York  and  New  England.  These 
are  the  extraordiMiry  recent  profits  of  dairying,  and  the  prospect  that  they 
will  be  eontinaow — ^the^fisr  better  adaptation  of  the  dhnate  to  eows  than  to 
iheep — the  perfect  knowledge  of  all  sensible  agrieoltviBts,  that  they  cannot 
compete  with  the  SOnthera  or  even  the  North-western  States  in  wool-growing, 
afad  the  strong  temptatioM  which  frequently  occnr  to  part  with  sheep. 
~The  comparative  preftts  of  dairying  it  is  not  necessary  here  fo  discoss. 
They  have,  recently,  ifidoabtedly  come  to  equal  or  exceed  thoee  of  wool-grow- 
ing :  they  are  generally  tboa^ht  by  farmers  to  exceed  thpee  of  ordmarj 
floeks  of  sheep.  The  impreesion  aJso  generally  and  justly  prevails,  that  our 
climate  is  a  severe  one  for  sheep,  where  they  are  kept  in  any  considerable 
ntenbers,  nnlest  they  are  well  sheltered  in  winter,  and  reonre  considerable 
other  Oare  ;  «»d,  when  these  expenses  are  added  to  those  of  foddering  five 
months,  every  intelligent  farmer  knows  that  he  cannot  compete  with  wool- 
growers  in  a  region  where  lands  are  far  cheaper,  the  expense  of  foddering, 
shelters,  &c.  far  le«.  The  6°  of  die  wool-sone,  north  of  40°  on  the  east 
and  45°  on  the  west  shore  of  the  oontinent,  may  be  considered  the  dairtins- 
ZONB  of  our  covn^.  Onr  farmers  believe  that  south  of  40°,  (on  this  side 
of  the  Mississippi,)  though  the  cost  of  keeping  cattle  may  be  less,  butter 
and  cheese  can  never  be  produced  which  will  e<HBpete  in  quality  with  those 
articles  manufactured  in  New  England,  New  York,  Northern  Pennsylvania, 
&c*  Dairying  is  therefore  r^mded  as  not  only  as  much  or  more  profitable 
at  present,  but  as  holding  out  the  greatest  prospect  of  permanence  in  profit. 
!Phe  temptations  which  the  Northwn  farmer  has  to  part  with  his  sheep  are 
manifola.  The  consomption  of  mutton  is  vastly  increasing  in  the  cities  and 
in  the  country.  l%e  average  prices  of  the  better  qualities  have  become  above 
those  of  he^f  in  the  New  lark  mui  Boeton  markete. 

Every  small  viUage  even  now  affords  an  active  mutton-market  in  the  fall 
months,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  population.  I  have  put  down 
the  average  pnoe  of  lambs  at  75  cents  per  head  in  the  fall — but,  so  far  as 
my  experience  extends,  every  fat  earlyish  lamb  readily  finds  a  market  at  $1 
to  |1.25  per  head,  with  the  country  butchers.  Ten  or  20  lambs  are  thus 
killed  for  consumption  throughout  the  country,  where,  a  few  years  since,  one 
was  killedi  And  the  same  remark  would  apply  in  nearly  as  great  an  extent  to 
fat  sheep.  Fanners  very  wisely  kill  more  of  them  than  formerly,  te  obtain 
their  fresh  meats.  Pelts  (skins  with  the  wool  on)  have  been  so  high  this 
past  fall,  that  vast  numbers  of  sheep  have  been  killed,  because  the  pelts  and 
tallow,  and  the  meat  of  those  fat  enough  to  eat,  would  exceed  the  ordinary 
price  of  sheep. 

The  tendency  of  all  these  things  is  to  break  up  great  flocks  kept  for  wool- 
growing  purposes  in  the  north,  and  to  substitute  breeds  of  greater  size  and 
earlier  maturity,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  pTovision-markets.  Within 
20  years,  and  perhaps  half  that  time,  very  few  sheep  will  probably  be  kept 
in  the  old  Northern  States  for  wool-growing  purposes.      This  husbandry 

•  And  it  la  abo  believed  that  tke  States  west  ci  PenmylTaida  do  not  now,  at  least,  produce 
M  flood  batter  and  oheeae,  if  they  ever  ean.  I  see  no  reason  why  they  eumot,  when  the 
domestic  grasses  are  geaerally  introdooed  in  the  Western  SUtes. 
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9S7  first  flow  weet,  but  iiltimatoly,  «•  soon  m  the  popuiatian  Uhe  th$  n^tet- 
•«iy  fttpf.  It  must  go  SOUTH  on  40°.  Thi*  ia  as  ineTitia>l«  a*  tii»  kwB  of 
caoM  and  effect. 

J^  Southern  State*.— Otiier  tiimn  beside  elimftte  being  eqnaL  the  coun- 
try iTing  south  of  40°  on  oar  Atiantoc,  and  from  45°  to  50°  on  oar  Paoifie 
shore,  are  i^juaUy  or  more  heaUksf  for  eheep  than  the  ooontnes  Ijing  nortli 
<tf  them.  Sheep  are  there  exposed  to  no  more  diseases  than  in  the  north— 
they  are  not  so  mach  exposed  to  qatarrhs  or  colds-^and  late  lambs,  old  or  lee- 
ble  sheep,  &c  are  less  liable  to  be  cut  off  by  the  winter  climate.  These  facte 
1  have  learned  frwn  answers,  reo^ived  from  gentlemen  of  the  first  character 
m  nearly  all  the  Southern  Statef,  to  inquiries  in  regard  to  this  and  kindred 
topics  which  I  hare  been  pursuing  for  years.*  Their  replies  have  been 
uniform  m  tenor  on  this  point,  M,  within  the  Isst  few  years,  I  have  sent 
colonies  of  Merinos  to  a  large  number  of  locaUtiesr-embracing  almost  every 
variety  of  Southern  climate,  soil,  verdure,  &c,— and,  although  I  have  aimed, 
as  ar  as  practicable,  to  keep  mj^self  informed  of  the  history  of  every  such 
colony,  I  have  yet  to  learn  thd  first  instance  where  the  sheep  have  not 
thnvwi  and  been  substantiaUy  fnw  from  disease.f  Spain,  the  native  ooun- 
ti^of  the  Merinos,  and  where  they  flourished  most  successfully  for  ases. 
though  fartiier  north  than  our  most  Southern  States,  is,  at  the  same  point  S 
elevation  above  the  sea,  warmer  than  the  latter. 

The  effect  of  warm  climates  on  the  staple  of  wool  is  to  make  iilonaeraU 
•9ft€ry  and  thus  more  valuable.  ThU  was  the  concurrent  testimony  of  tha 
numerous  wool-merchants,  staplefs,  &c.,  who  were  examined  at  the  inveeti«- 
^^^^JSq"**^  ^^  ;^*^  wooUen,  trade,  &c.,  in  the  British  House  of  Lords, 
m  ittJS, J  as  it  18  of  the  most  eminent  growers,  manufacturers,  staplers,  ka, 
of  our  own  country.§      /  o  »  -,      i^     i»,  «,«. 

And  the  Southern  fin^  wools  are  in  off  respects  of  the  most  valuable  and 
desirable  quahty.  Mr.  Samuel  Lawrence,  who  has  purchased  largely,  of 
^em,  writes  me,  (January,  1851,) ,"  The  unprecedented  success  of '  sheep  hus- 
bandry  in  New  HoUand  illustrates  the  truth  that  southern  latitudes  are 
favorable  to  the  production  of  ^  wools,  and  the  superior  flocks  of  Vir- 
guia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  prove  that  those  of  the  other  South-western 
2»tat^  of  our  country  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  this  invaluable  sUple." 

After  speaking  of  the  "sheep  husUndry"  of  England,  where  sheep  are 
grown  principaUy  for  mutton  anfi  manure,  where  wool  is  but  of  subordi- 
nate consideration,  he  adds  :  "  %  impression  is  it  will  be  for  the  interest 
of  the  flock-masters  m  the  Nortiiem  and  Western  Sutes  to  pursue  a  similar 
^Xra  Sut^'"'         ^^^'^  ^  ^  meaning,)  give  up  wool-growing  to  the 

The  Western  States,  even  north  of  40°,  can,  no  doubt,  from  the  cheap. 
Bess  ot  their  lands,  raise  wools  at  a  better  profit  than  New  York  and  New 
JfiUgland,  but  they  have  the  same  long  winters  and  period  of  dry  foddering;, 

Boii?  *"*  -f  <h«  "ort  intiffestuig  of  these,  ap  to  1848,  Me  "  Sheep  Hntbaadiy  in  ^ 
beL^^^*^i*^  °!«"  ^'^•^^^'1  »  Vir^a.  who  wrote  »•  th«t  two  l«nbe  ^nt  him  h.* 

^b::df;t°^^e"£«^^p^^i8;:'2?;  ^^  "'  *^  "^^   or.for„.b.tr.ctof  it,   -Sh.^' 
JL  ^^'  ^f^*^  •^  ?»  Ki»i«rhook  Wool  Depot,  rvetatly  wrat*  a«  that  he  \mA  obMrred 


I 
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«Bd  OMMqnentlj  it  DiikOM  an  inainMrable  and  eternal  barrier  in  the  wny  «f 
thmr  eenpetitioB  witti  equally  preduotive  lands,  ••  low  in  price,  from  Ave  to 
ten  degrees  forther  south. 

(I%e  proflti  of  sheep  husbiiidry  in  the  South  are  multifarious,  beyvnd 
Ihose  eim^  of  direst  profit  on  eapital  invested ;  as,  for  example,  to  oonsti- 
tate  the  baiis  of  amehomtkm  in  exhausted  soils,  and  of  a  system  of  oon- 
▼ertible  husbandry.  But  it  is  only  with  the  first  that  we  now  have  to  do, 
nnd  what  are  the  direct  proftto  on  capital  invested. 

Lands  containing  more  or  less  herbage,  on  which  sheep  will  subsist  and 
thrive,  can  be  founa  in  all  the  Southern  States  at  $1,  and  often  as  low  as  50 
cents  per  acre.*  These  lands  consist  of  worn-out  cotton  and  tobacco  lands, 
and  those  naturally  unadapted  to  those  staples,  of  mountain  sides,  and,  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  of  the  prairies :  even  the  forests  will  subsist  sheep.  Mr. 
M.  R.  Evans,  of  Mobile,  Alabama,  recently  wrote  me  that  his  own  and 
some  other  flocks  had  subsisted  throughout  the  year  and  kept  in  fine  condi- 
tion in  the  pine  foreeU  about  Mobile,  without  being  once  fed.  Eastern 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  do  not  probably  demand  to  exceed  one-third,  and 
certainly  not  to  exceed  one-half  of  the  winter  feed  of  New  York  and  New 
England ;  and  south  of  these,  on  large  ranges,  sheep  will  subsist  the  year 
round  without  fodder,  unless  on  very  high  lands.  But  if  the  numb^  of 
sheep  were  largely  increased,  it  would  become  necessary  to  provide  winter 
feed,  either  dry  fodder  or  some  green  crop,  like  rye.  Mr.  Evans  also  wrote 
me  the  following  exceedingly  interesting  facts  : 

*'  I  lived  three  years  in  western  Texas,  before  my  location  here  two  years 
1^0.  I  had  there  1,000  head  of  sheep,  and  can  say  without  hesitation  that 
tne  Musquvoit  prairies  of  that  section  offer  greater  inducements  for  wool- 

g rowing  and  sheep  husbandry  than  any  country  I  know  any  thing  about, 
heep  are  hardy  as  goats — ^no  disease— no  ticks — and  they  yean  both  spring 
and  fall.  Musquvoit  grass  is  an  evergreen.  I  have  seen  the  prairies  In 
winter  as  green  as  fields  of  wheat  in  April ;  and  no  shelters  are  necessary. 
And  then  the  herbage  and  grass  of  those  rich  prairies  are  now  nutritious, 
and  much  larger  numbers  of  sheep  msy  be  kept  together.  Land  is  cheap 
there,  and  the  purchase  of  a  quarter  section  gives  privilege  over  thousands  of 
acres.  The  country  is  healthy,  with  an  abundance  of  pure  water.  I  could 
procure  a  fat  mutton  there  at  any  season  of  the  year.'  I  knew  one  man 
who  had  over  2,000  head  in  one  nock,  and  when  the  Mexicans  were  pros- 

Serous  about  San  Antonia,  twenty  or  thirty  years  back,  s(^me  of  them  had 
ocks  of  five  to  ten  thousand  suraisting  on  the  prairies  the  year  round." 
This  reduces  the  cost  of  growing  wool  to  a  mere  trifle !     General  Houston 
fully  confirms  the  statement  of  Mr.  Evans,  and  thinks  that  those  evergreen 
prairies  include  the  greater  portion  of  a  country  six  hundred  miles  long  and 
three  hundred  broad ! 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  on  a  proper  estimate  of  the  interest  on  those  lands 
which  should  be  devoted  to  wool-growing  in  the  States  south  of  Virginia, 
for,  at  best,  it  would  be  but  nominal.  Summer  pasture  costs  nothing,  now, 
on  **  the  range"  (unenclesed  lands)  in  those  States.!  The  rye  or  barley 
pastures  for  winter  can  scarcely  be  counted  as  an  expense,  because  the  crop 

*  I  r^T«t  that  limits  do  not  permit  me  to  giro  partjoalan  and  aathorities  here ;  but  I 
Biiut  acain  refer  to  "  Sheep  Hoaoandry  in  the  South,"  where  these  are  pretty  Aillj  giTen, 
thouh  I  am  in  poaanMion  of  latar  ohm  of  great  interwt. 

1 8e«  Report  of  Hon.  B.  F.  Simpson,  late  M.  C.  f^om  the  Pendleton  District,  South  Carolina. 
Sheep  Hnsbandry  in  the  Sovth,  appendix,  p.  898. 
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M  not  tHereby  lost.  Fanners  jh  the  Pickens,  Greenville,  ud  Sptfttnibux 
distriets  of  South  Carolina  will  winter  sheep  for  ten  oents  per  head.  Mid 
often  warrant  against  losses  hf  death.*  In  manr  other  regions,  the  oott 
wo»ld  not  exceed  this,  even  where  they  were  hired  kept  Bat  we  will  sup- 
pose vneneloted  Unds  to  cost  U  per  acre,  and  that  one  acre  will  give  M- 
•istence  to  two  sheep.  It  wonld  reqoire  the  labor  of  a  man  to  oyertee  600 
dieep.  This  labor  wonld  be  wjorth,  in  the  Sovfh,  aboat  $75  per  anaioB, 
and  I  put  the  extra  labor  of  sheading  half  the  price  of  Northern  day-laborecs, 
or  tl2^  per  hondred.     The  acoount  would  then  stand  thus : 

'       Dr. 

To  interest  on  300  acres  of  l^nd  at  $1  per  acre |21  00 

>    «        "  600  sheep  at  |1  50  per  head 68  00 

"  labor  of  one  hand ^ 75  oq 

"  extra  labor  for  shearing..; 12  00 

"  salt,  say 5  00 

"  loss  2  per  cent,  above  valie  of  wool  pulled  from  skins. 12  00 

I  1188  00 

Cr.  =« 

By  1800  pounds  of  wool  at  3B|  cts.  per  pound 600  00 

t480  lambs,.at  75  cts.  per  (head 860  00 


Add,  for  manure. 


I 


$960  00 
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Manure  improves  the  quality  of  land  and  makes  it  susceptible  of  carry- 
ing more  sheep  or  raising  more  grain  in  the  same  proportion  in  the  South 
that  it  does  in  the  North.  To  say  that  one  acre,  with  privilege  of  range, 
will  support  but  two  sheep,  is  a  low  estimate :  I  have  also  put  the  average 
price  of  fine  wools  at  a  very  low  mark,  lower  than  they  have  averaged  for 
the  last  20  years.  I  have  done  this  to  cover  all  oontmgencies,  trouble,  and 
expense  of  marketing,  ke.         1 

It  would  not  probably  cost  ajny  more  in  wooded  regions  to  fence  sheep- 
walks  into  very  Wge  fields.  It  would  raise  the  value  of  lands,  but  it  would 
dispense  with  the  labor  of  a  8hei)herd  to  every,  say,  600  sheep. 

By  the  above  estimate,  the  co*  of  producing  wool  in  the  South  is  between 
9  and  10  cts.  per  pound ;  in  the  North,  nearly  three  time*  that  amount.  But 
*I  am  satisfied  that  wool  can  be  produced  at  8  cts.  per  pound,  to  almost  any 
quantity,  in  the  South,  and  it  frequently  now  is,  as  I  know,  at  a  cost  not 
exceeding  5  or  6  cents  per  pound. 

Can  any  portion  of  the  worl4  grow  wools  cheaper  than  this  ?  And  to 
show  the  unutterable  absurdity  of  allowing  South  American  wools,  with  a 
80  per  cent,  duty  against  thenk  to  drive  ours  out  of  our  markets,  let  as 
look  at  a  few  facts.  [ 

The  duty  on  wool  costing  7  cebts,  is  2  cents  and  1  mill  per  pound.  This 
wool  is  imported  in  the  grease  and  dirt,  and  will  lose  about  half  weight  bj 
washing,  so  that  every  pound  of  wool  actually  pays  a  double  duty,  or  I  cents 

♦  Hwi.  R.  P.  Simpflon.     Se«  his  letter  to  me,  in  Sheep  HoabAndry  in  the  Sooth   pp  69  60. 
t  NoT«  BY  THE  Ej)rro«.,-Six  hundred  eheep   (half  males)  will  not  rear  480  Iftmbl  j'ncr 
naif  of  that  number,  one  Tear  with  anotfaer,  withoat  auusaal  car*. 
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and  2  mflls.  If,  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  wool  is  washed  prior  to  exportation, 
the  redaction  of  weight  on»>Wf  would  require  a  doubling  of  the  price.  A 
poand  of  wool,  in  reality,  in  either  event,  ooats  14  cents,  and  pays  a  duty 
of  4  cents  and  2  mills.  To  this,  cost  of  transportation  must  be  added. 
Thus,  if  the  revenue  lawt  art  not  fraMdulerUly  evaded^*  every  pound  of  the 
so-called  7  cent  woob  costs  not  far  from  20  cents  in  oar  market ;  twice  and 
a  half  the  cost  of  producing  wools  of  mtn-e  than  dtmble  the  value^  (unless 
there  is  frand,)  in  vast  portions  of  our  Southern  territory,  to  say  nothing 
of  extraordinary  looalities,  like  those  described  in  Texas. 

THB   BRnD   or  BHIIP  ADAPTID   TO   WOOL-GBOWIN0. 

This  topic  requires  little  discussion,  as,  for  general  woolrgrotnng  purpoeee, 
there  is  but  one  breed  in  the  world  entitled  to  a  moment's  consideration. 
This  is  the  Merino.  ^ 

The  Merino  has,  by  breeding  and  cultivation,  been  dirided  into  varieties, 
some  larger  and  carrying  more  wool  than  others,  some  finer,  and  some 
coarser.  Sixe,  within  moderate  limits,  is  not  per  $e  a  matter  of  any  con- 
sequence :  no'r  is  the  amount  of  wool  per  head,  provided  the  smaller  sheep 
bears  as  much  in  proportion  to  its  consumption  as  the  larger.  By  a  univex^ 
sal  law,  the  larger  animiU  of  the  same  q>edes  oonsames  a  proportionably 
greater  amount  of  food  than  the  lesser  ;t  and  the  true  question  for  Umb 
farmer  to  ask,  in  determining  his  best  variety,  is  not,  how  much  wod  will 
a  given  number  of  sheep  produce,  but  how  much  wool  will  the  herbage  of  a 
given  number  of  acres  produce?  Deep,  rich,  luxuriant,  and  unfailing 
herbage  will  carry  large  animals ;  that  which  is  less  abundant  or  nutritious, 
or  is  liable  to  become  parched  or  poor,  is  better  adapted  to  those  c^  mode- 
rate sixe.  Precisely  the  same  rules  apply  here  that  do  in  breeding  horses 
or  cattle ;  their  sice  should  be  adapted  to  their  feed — should  not  be  too  large 
for  their  feed.  Very  large  or  reir  small  animals,  of  any  kind,  I  never 
have  thought  so  hardv,  healthy,  and  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves, 
as  those  of  medium  sue. 

Shape  is  of  much  more  consequence  than  size.  This  should  indicate 
liardiness  of  constitution ;  and  here  again  the  rules  are  much  the  same  that 
we  would  employ  in  judging  of  other  animals  where  speed  of  motion  is  not 
required.  A  aheep  should  be  broad  and  straight  backed,  round  carcassed, 
cylindrical,  rather  than  tunnel-shaped,  (that  is,  carrying  its  breadth  and 
depth  into  the  fore-quarter,  instead  of  tapering  off  in  the  shape  of  a  tunnel,) 
with  short  and  straight  legs ;  the  neck  full,  round,  particularly  so  at  its  june- 
tion  with  the  body,  and  set  on  in  a  line  with  the  back ;  the  head  small, 
conical,  and  well  carried  op,  the  eyes  lively,  and  the  countenance  bright  mmI 
pleasing.  » 


*  Am  they  no  donbt  inoet  ahaaefolly  kATe  been,  by  a  frandolent  system  of  inroicing.  A 
sends  oat  B  and  G  to  Baenoe  Ajres ;  B  bays  a  good  quality  of  wools,  and  pays  the  trae 
Talue  for  them,  14  eents,  perhaps.  He  then  resells  these  wools  to  C  for  7  cents,  and  they 
are  iuToieed  aecordingly.  C  is  not  informed  that  there  is  any  collusion,  and  therefore  is  moi 
bound  to  know  it !  TUs  is  sorf  to  be  the  modus  operandi ;  but,  after  all,  if  the  rereDiie 
officers  understand  their  daty,  and  rigoroosly  perform  it,  there  is  no  need  of  such  a  firaad 
becoming  successful.  No  artifice  of  this  kind  could,  for  a  moment,  mislead  a  respectable  judge 
of  wools. 

f  Spooner  put  this  at  8}  per  cent  of  their  weight,  daily,  in  dry  hay  or  its  equiralent ; 
wet  places  at  2^.  My  experience  would  say,  half-way  between.  But  whatever  the  per-cent- 
age  of  consumption,  it  im  jtroportionMbU  to  the  weight. 


im 
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The  qukfitr  of  the  wool  is  a  ivestion  of  eircomttaaeea ;  bat,  in  ike  SouAj 
iihe^finer  gMes  we  mdieated,<beoftii8e  it  is  in  thcM  qtialitiei  that  otb«r 
y^DiM  Ofta  less  oontend  with  Ihem,  and  hsre  lees  indnoemeats  to  attempi 
^  Merino  wool  ranges  from,  the  finest  Saxon  to  mediam.  The  Saxon 
Memo,  or  Saxon  sheep,  is  ordinarilj  a  comparatively  tender-oonstiiiitioiMd 
«4niil,  because,  in  his  breediitt,  eTenr  thing  ebe  wis,  for  a  long  time,  sacri- 
ficed to  the  mtahtjf  of  the  wodi,  and  he  degenerated  in  oonstitation.  Me- 
Tinos,,  descended  from  the  orig^ial  Spanish  famiW,  can  now  be  found,  which 
equal  ordinary  grades  of  Saxon  m  fineness,  and  they  usually  are  thicker 
wooUed,  and  are  a  hardy  sheep.  I  consider  them  therefore  decidedly  pre- 
ferable to  JthiB  Saxons,  for  those  who  do  not  intend  to  pay  a  much  more  than 
ordinary  attention  to  the  care  of  their  sheep,  and  especially  for  new  begin- 
ners in  the  husbandry,  who  require  a  hardier  sheep.  Whaterer  the  grade 
of  the  wool,  economy  demands  that  it  be  thick  on  the  animal,  not  oSy  to 
n^ke  a  good  return  for  the  food  consumed,  but  as  a  protection  from  the 
weather.  It  should  extend  evenly  all  over  the  animal,  except  on  the  legs 
below  the  knees,  and  on  the  faee ;  on  the  latter  it  is  unsightly,  of  little  raiue, 
and  frequently  impedes  the  si^t  of  the  animal,  so  that  it  Klls  an  easy  prey 
to  any  enemy.  It  should  be  sb  eyen  as  practicable  in  length  and  quaii^y 
all  over  the  animal.  The  wo<d  shoidd  open  a  pure,  flittering  white,  with 
some,  but  not  an  excess,  of  oili^ess,  and  the  skin  should  be  mellow,  and  of  a 
bright  pink,  as  contradistinguilhed  from  a  lirid  or  tawny  hue. 

Fnre-blooded  sheep  are,  of  oourse,  more  desirable  than  any  other,  and, 
in  the  male  progenitor,  it  is  the  height  of  folly  to  use  any  but  a  pore-blood 
animal,  under  any  circumstances.  But,  to  attempt  to  fill  up  our  unoccupied 
sheep  lands  exclusiyely  with  pttre  bloods  would  be  a  matter  requiring  much 
-time  and  expense  ;  and  it  is  perfectly  well  known  to  all  practical  breeders, 
tiiat  theep  of  a  most  desirable  quality  are  readily,  and  in  three  or  f wit  gene- 
ra^on9,  produced  by  crossing  sny  good,  strong,  healthy  stock  of  ewes  with 
pure-blood  rams  of  the  proper  ^ttamp.  The  readiest  and  most  eeonomioal 
method,  therefore,  is  to  select  f#om  the  stocks  to  be  found  in  the  country,  and 
thus  cross  them ;  and  it  is  always  well  to  have  a  small  supply  of  pure^blood 
ewee,  both  to  supply  rams  and  to  gradually  grew  a  pure-blood  flock.  In  ob- 
taining these,  great  care  shoull,  of  course,  be  had,  not  only  to  mdividual 
^xceUenee,  but  to  abtolute  and  Hmdouhted  purity  of  blood. 

With  good  Merino  rams,  the  second  or  third  crop,  with  the  most  (MrdiBary 
'«we8,  will  produce  decidedly  mare  wool  per  head  than  I  t^ve  estimated,  as 
'  Ae  average  of  our  country  and  the  quality  will  be  fully  up  to  the  average  of 
those  now  ranked  in  the  general  olaSe  of  fine  wools.  At  the  third  or  fourth 
•  cross,  it  may  be  made  to  rank  almost  in  the  first  class.  These  facts  I  have 
'praetic»Uy  demonstrated  in  innumerable  instaaoes.  The  practice  of  cross- 
ing with  existing  or  coarser  breeds  has  been  that  of  Australia,  the  Cape  of 
<Jood  Hope,  Buenos  Ayres,  Southern  Russia,  and  all  other  new  wool-growing 
countries.  o         o 
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AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 


WeVe  weeived  from  the  Hon.  Marshall  P.  WSder,  ohainnaa  of  a  board 
of  commissioners  appomted  by  the  LegisUture  of  Maeeaohnsetts,  an  extended 
and  intereetmg  report  on  the  subject  of  agricultural  education,     ft  contains 
an  instraetive  icoouat  of  the  principal  colleges  and  schooh  in  England, 
bcotknd,  Ireknd,  France,  and  other  continental  nations,  designed  to  teach 
tte  8«veral  arts  and  sciences  which  pertain  to  rural  aifairs,  from  the  pen  of 
Professor  Hitchcock,  who  devoted  some  months,  while  abroad,  to  collectinff 
the  information  pvefk     The  Roval  Agricultural  College  at  Cirencester  hw 
8«  professors  and  TOO  acres  of  land  for  agricultural  purposes.     The  object 
of  this  institution  is  to  prepare  young  men  to  become  intelligent  proprietors 
of  farms,  or  to  supcrmtend  in  the  most  skilful  and  snccessfnl  manner  the 
farms  of  others.    From  the  unhappy  operation  of  catU  in  English  society, 
wys  rrofcssor  H.,  and  from  the  want  of  governmental  patronage,  this 
college  18  not  so  weU  attended  as  its  founders  anticipated.     There  are  ao- 
commodations  for  200  students,  but  only  60  now  belong  to  the  school.  Thows 
£^1?°^^^^  building  nay  IS65  annually;    those  who  board  elsewhere, 
J170.     l^nnerly  the  school  was  opc9  for  the  sons  of  the  smaller  farmers, 
but  could  not  find  support  on  that  plan,  and  it  was  found  that,  if  these  at- 
tended  the  wealthier  classes  would  not  send  their  sons.     The  price,  accord- 
ingly, has  been  raised,  and  none  but  the  sons  of  gentlemen,  such  as  clergy- 
m^  and  wealthy  laymen,  now  attend.     None  of  the  nobility  send  thor 
children,  although  many  give  their  money  for  its  support. 

The  impassable  barriers  of  eatte,  happily,  do  not  exist  in  this  repubUc : 
and  It  wouTd  be  impossible  to  establish  an  experimental  farm  of  700  acres 
erect  suitable  buildings  to  accommodate  200  students,  appoint  six  able  pro' 
fessors,  aided  by  museums  to  illustrate  natural  history,  comparative  ana- 
tomy, vegetabfe  and  animal  physiology,  and  provided  with  a  chemical  labo- 
ratonr  for  making  onmhal  researches,  cabinets  of  minerals,  and  all  other 
needful  apphances,  and  not  have  the  institution  crowded  with  students 

The  a«ncultural  school  at  Grignon,  near  Paris,  is  in  a  much  more  flourish- 
ing conditoon.  «  In  going  through  a  stable,"  says  Mr.  H.,  «  containing  a 
number  of  fine  cattle,  I  observed  one  young  man,  with  water  and  a  broom, 
cleaning  the  legs  of  an  ox  which  had  Iain  down  in  his  learings.  The  director 
whispered  to  us  that  that  young  man  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  banker  In- 
deed, the  pupils  all  appeared  as  if  they  had  not  been  accustomed  to  labor, 
i^ormerly  pupils  were  admitted  from  the  laboring  classes  to  attend  the  lec- 
tures, without  residing  in  the  institution,  but  they  are  now  excluded  They 
now  p»y  750  francs,  or  |188,  for  board,  and  receive  nothing  for  their  labor. 
Ihis  instituUon  receives  $1,100  annaally  from  government." 

.kf^^J^^  mM  "°*  "^^  °**f^y  ^  P°P^  '^'^^  ^  P'««nt  °«mber  is 
about  80,    The  farm  connected  with  the  institution  contains  750  acres 

rhe  system  of  instraetion  and  study  is  extensive  and  thorough,  embracing 
f?^  J?*T?.*'y»  mechaaioa,  surveying,  levelling,  stereometry,  (measurinr 
soiid  bjxLes,)  linear  drawings,  in  the  mathematical  sciences;  meteorolott^ 
mineral  chemistry,  miner^ogy,  geology,  and  botany,  in  the  physical  sctenms ; 
organic  chemistry,  or  agricultural  technology,  agriculture,  arboriculture, 
sylviculture,  veterinary  art,  agricultural  soology,  and  equiution,  in  what 
are  denornnrnted  technological  sciences;   and  rural  arohkecturo;  forest 
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eoonomy,  farm  kceonnts,  raral .  economy,  and  mral  law,  in  the  noologieal 
sciences.  There  are  six  profeslorships,  and  three  jears  are  required  to  go 
throneh  with  a  conrse  of  stndj^ 

At  Versailles  there  is  a  National  Agronomic  Institute,  emplojioff  nine 
ftrat-dasa  {H'ofessors  and  8,65^  acres  of  land.  The  report  cf  PrOTeetfor 
Hitchcock  fills  over  ninety  octairo  pages,  and  we  regret  our  want  of  room  to 
gjere  copious  extracts  from  this  tnilj  valuable  contribution  to  the  agrioul- 
toral  literature  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  work  of  great  labw  and 
condensation.  Without  the  te^t,  the  thirteen  tables  would  be  nearly  unin- 
telligible. The  following  sumfnary,  however,  will  indicate  the  territory 
surveyed :  ' 

^*  But  thoi^h  my  list  is  doubtless  deficient,  I  have  been  amaied,  as  I  doubi 
not  the  committee  will  be,  at  it|  extent.  The  following  summary  will  bring 
the  whole  subject  under  the  eys : — 


SCHOOLS. 


In  England 

In  Ireland 

In  Scotland 

In  France r 

In  Italy 

In  Belgium f... 

In  Prussia 

In  Austria 

La  Wurtemberg f... 

In  Bavaria I... 

In  Sittony 

In  Brunswick 

In  Mechlenberg  Sch werin 

In  Schleswig  Holstein 

In  the  Principality  of  Anhaul^... 
In  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Hesse.-. 
In  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Weinfar. 

In  the  Duchy  of  Nassau 

In  the  Electorate  of  Hesse... .-.•• 
In  the  Grand'Dnchy  of  Badeii... 
In  the  Duchy  of  Saxe  Meiningea 
In  Russia 


Total. 


Smparior 
Behooli. 


1 
1 


3 
4 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 


22 


25 


3 
2 

2 
1 
8 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 


10 


54 


SelMoU. 


4 
34 

•  •  • 

70 
1 
2 

12 
8 
1 

32 

•  •  • 

1 

•  ■  • 

2 


1 

51 


214 


OomMcM 
wiacol- 


1 

18 

25 

8 

1 

1 


48 


UaiTM- 


8 

2 

<  •  • 

1 
8 
2 
1 


14 


TetiL 


5 

63 

2 

75 

m 

9 

82. 
88 

T 
85 

5 

2 

1 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
68 


852 


The  22  **  superior  schools"  in  the  above  list  will  rank  with  our  best  col- 
leges in- the  extent  and  variety  of  sciences  studied,  while  the  54  ^inter- 
mediary schools"  wUl  compare  favorably  with  most  American  colleges.  It 
is  remarkabl*  thait  the  United  States  should  not  contain  a  single  institution 
of  the  kind,  and  that  all  efibrts  to  establish  one  in  the  great  Sute  of  New 
York,  for  the  last  thirty  yearfe,  should  prove  unsuccessful.  Nor  has  the 
report  of  the  Massachusetts  cprnmissioners  been  favorably  acted  on,  even 
in  a  State  so  distinguished  for  Its  liberality  to  all  other  educational  institn- 
tions.     One  serious  impediment  has  been  the  lack  of  well-qualified  gentle- 
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22«"»««^ '•tkM  ««.t.7,  nearly  .11  ow  tewher,  of  »n»t«»y.  ph," 
^^LZ3!7i?T'?"^?T^  of  phyic.  kc.  were  educated  .b^id' 
W^     Ib^J^o      "'  "  H\<*«™«"  <»»ld  be  e,Ubli9hed  in  no  other 
Z^e  rf  wiiTp^f^K!,'"*''*  n'*''"*''  "  *»«i«»ti<>-  of  the  «i.nti6e 
f^U.^^     •     *r*«»7>  ""i  P^x™*  ™oh  gentlemen  u  Leibig, 

«ltai3^ii  "T'  ~""  •*  P"'*^  »»  fi"  profeworehips  in  State  a«ri- 
«j2lir^!r-  *.'Pr**"*''*°<'»'"''y'«tin.titationsof  this  ki^d.  but 
to  t^l  '  ¥^'^y>  *^  •"  the  Mience.  that  legitiaiateW  appertain 
r„1i!l  qt  .''~r~"'  "*  T*™''""  ""»  husbandry.  *The  peJpte  of  the 
dl^A^^  l""'*/!"  *^  '""^"^  °^"i»°>  of  doUari  inveated  i^ 
iXr^  *^  "**  "^  '  T«  ^•"'•'  '"K***^  '"  »tock.growing  wishea  " 
~w  i^„^?r  f^"^-  *•"'»«'«. "«"».  or  bl«od.ve«el8  of  the  home, 
Z^ ^"k.     ^'  ""*"  ?  "?* ,•  ""^™  '""  »"  America  where  thi.  can  b^ 

nbltf:^  J  •*  ,^0P«<» '"losiTCly  on  booke  to  teach  the  anatomy  and 
?te  U*'  '^  «>•».  bf^k*  cli»ection^  hare  ocular  demonstratione,  and 
I tt.  T-T  "^  ^^.  *°  "'"S?»'*  »"  P»«»  »f  'he  system,  both  in 
!i?™  i'J"*  ^"^  O'S^^-     ^y  •ho'J'f  we  be  bo  uniriUing  to  fom 

nroKr„^-,v*^'^  monww  the  growth  of  fleeh,  fat  and  wool,  «id  the 
of  jft^t  r  •  "^  H?'*"'  "^  *'«»•«  •  W^  it  be  Mid  that  a  iiowledge 
l^JZ  ^-  "•fV"'»7  <»n  be  of  no  Talne  to  the  country  ?  I,  there  So 
^VJS   'f'"":"^  improyement  in  thirty  mUUon.  of  eheL  which  daC 

Sr„3l^  JT^  •'">  *•  ""  "'  '^'^00'  of  oow»  which  yield  tn 
the  product,  of  the  dauy  in  the  United  Sute.  ?     On  the  contrary  i.  thM« 

Zi^^tf^t^-  T 1*''*  ?";"  "^  ^  ■">*  ■"•'  «»'  nine-tenZk"  U  r 

A^ni^i"  T'iH'  ^""8',  of  Wurtemberg,  e.tabli»hed  an  Institute  of 
3rr  '.i^**  *>"•"  '"i"'*  i"^"^  'iomain,*of  some  825  acres,  haying  OM 
b^dM  UrtoElT'^.  'T  f"»««'>'»ri«  """"g"!  with  variomi^r^ 
^ZS^I.  ^'''°  *■*"  'f^I"  ""  '^  "='««'-  The  imttruction  giren  ^ 
m^^r^  f  /or^K  ««««,  divided  into  three  group.:     1.  AgrilultnrS 

^^^AA  ^^^  "!•"*"•  8-  Aunli«T  wnelce.  In  the  It  cZZ 
^.U^^h^  ^^r^',^  ^'^■'  80fm.nnre.;  4.  OftooHS 
to^  7^°L^ '  5.  Of  during  up  of  ground ;  6.  Of  'meadow,  and  p.^ 
Sw  Li  ^S^?"  "^  ^!^  '■  ^  » '""'Jo*'  i"*o  ploughing  and  other 
S^tT^ft  ^L^T  "■*  r*^^?^  "^"°«  indlreiryation  of 
SSuS^i;  <S^  '^'^  !P"H*^  ,  All  cultivated  planu  are  treated  of 
F».     Sf' •     ^  O0ttn»- Viticulture ;  1.  Culture  of  the  vine :  2.  Wine-mak- 

Sf'raflT^^*^ ^ ^*^*^  ***  coure^The  rekring o^c^STe; 
tter«e,    Uie  avwnc ;  the  young.     6th  cour»-The  rearing  of  the  hor« 

iK.^i^*^""'  dtferent  method,  of  r««ng;  chficeof«u^ 
^^^^^ '  *f-'-«»'  '>f  •»«• ;  treatment  of  «lt..  1th  cour.^ 
S^t^"^"\.::^'  '^J  "»»»f»«'«"  of  b"^«M!" ;  of  Uquid  m«,nre ; 
iim^n^.^  ^'-  o^  ""»«'.  manufacturTof  beer,  vLegw,  cider 
eJute^  .«!^«*^"-  **  '»<™^JJ'«-ai  JSconomy :  viluatiS^rf  reJ 
e»t«te.,  general  <arcnm.t«,ces  of  the  country;  of  farms  in  general;  of 
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daS^rmt  parts  of  tbe  sam^  far|a;  of  tKe  liome  inMBfl  of  nuinteinai^  kB.im* 
tiUtj;  of  BTStema  of  cakiire;i  of  labor  and  the  iateraal  ofgaMMtwn  of  A 
fum^  ;  relation  between  the  nlimber  of  beasta  and  land  woribtd;  of  ttayital 
of  tiie  aadertaker  or  farmer  |  of  tbe  different  modes  of  workn^  ^Uimt 

dtA  course — ^Agricoltori^  bool^keeiHng,  &c. 

We  ofnit  all  the  details  on  1** Forest  Matters/'  although  forett-colture  i§ 
destined  to  become  an  important  intereat  in  this  country  much  sooiier  tha^ 
ttaoy  suppose.  j 

I  8.      itUZILIARY   SCIBNCU. 

Igt  course— Higher  arithnlBtic.  2d  coarse — Algebra.  Sd  oonrio  ' 
Planimetry.  4th  course — Stereometry.  5th  coune — Trigoikometrr.  6M 
course — Applied  geometry,  ith  coarse — Mathematics  applied  to  foreato  : 
1.  Of  the  culture  of  trees  and  of  the  entire  forest ;  2.  Of  the  increase  of 
trees;  3.  Of  the  valuation  in  money  of  fxff^ts.  Sth  ooone— Physios. 
dth  coarse — Mechanics.  lOih  course — Chemistry,  lltk  oourse— Orye^ 
tognosy.  12th  course — Geognosy.  ISth  course — Vegetable  boti»y  Mid 
physiology.  14th  course-^Special  and  rural  botany.  15th  course — Zoo- 
logy. 16th  course — Veterinary  medicine ;  1.  Natural  history  of  our  do- 
mestic animals ;  2.  Anatomy  of  do. ;  8.  Animal  physiolo^ ;  4.  Care  to 
be  taken  of  animals;  5.  Of  the  medicines  proper  for  slisht  diseases;  6.  Do* 
Boription  of  diseases,  pathology,  and  therapeutics ;  7.  Veterinary  surgery ; 
8.  Internal  diseases  of  animals,  and  murrains.  17^ A  course— Of  forest 
law.  ISth  course — Bural  constructioDs.  Idth  course — Of  pr^aving  plans* 
2Qth  coarse — Drawing  of  maohines. 

To  illustrate  these  coorses  of  instruction,  the  means  seem  to  be  Y«rj  ample 
at.  Hohenheim.     They  are  as  follows : — 

The  operations  on  a  large  larm  annexed  to  the  Inttitate.  A  forest  of 
5000  acres.  A  botanic  garden.  A  library  open  twice  a  week.  A  geologi- 
cal collection.  A  mineralogical  do.  A  botanical  do.  A  collection  of  woods, 
seeds,  and  resins,  from  the  forest.  A  collection  in  comparative  anatomy; 
Do.  of  specimens  of  wool.  Do.  of  agricultural  products.  Do.  of  models  of 
instruments  for  tillage.  Do.  ,fbr  physical  science.  Do.  for  chemistry  and 
laboratory.  I  v 

-  Students  board  where  tbet  please,  at  a  price  from  $i)4  to  $120  per 
annum,  but  lodge  at  the  Institute.  The  number  of  students  in  1849  was 
about  100,  but  it  had  been  14#  for  many  years.  No  less  than  1650  finished 
their  education  at  this  seminary  within  81  years.  Dr.  Hitchcock  perlinentlv 
asks — '*  How  is  it  possible  that  so  many,  having  gone  dirough  such  a  thoroaga 
system  of  instruction,  should  not  exert  a  powerful  influenoe  upon  agrieulture 
throughout  the  community  ?" 

If  the  number  of  students  appears  small,  it  must  be  borao  in  mind  that 
the  small  town  of  Hohenheim  has  7  agricultural  and  horticultural  sohools 
of  an  inferior  gi»de. 

In  Saaonyy  there  is  a  superior  school,  with  9  professors,  uid  a  domain  of 
7,855  aores.  Brunswick  has  a  superior  school  with  18  professors.  This 
practice  c^  subdividing  the  bilsiness  of  teaching  among  so  many  profMSon, 
each  of  whom  gives  his  undivided  attention  to  the  advancement  of  a  par- 
ticular art  or  science,  secures  that  pre-eminMice  in  German  universities  Mid 
scholars  for  which  they  are  distinguished.  Is  it  not  possible  for  the  United 
States  to  have  one  school  worthy  of  the  republic  ? 
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MISCELLANBOUS  OOMMTTNIGATIONS. 


Delaware  Oountv  Inttttute  of  Seienee,  Penntyhania, 
B(dl  of  the  Inttitutey  January  Ithy  1851. 

A***"  Sir : — I  am  directed  by  the  Institute  to  communicate  to  you  their 
thanks  for  many  paeka^  of  valuable  seeds,  reports,  &c.  from  your  office. 
Mid  to  say  tiiat  the  institation  has  directed  a  large  share  of  its  attention  to 
•grieultnral  snljects,  (a  inuuority  of  its  members  being  thus  practically  en- 
gaged,) and  will  receive  with  pleasure,  and  test  by  suitable  experiments,  any 
seed  or  grain,  kc  you  may  forward  in  future.  The  lively  interest  felt  in 
the  agricultural  department  of  your  office,  will,  at  all  times,  secure  the 
hearty  oo-operation  of  the  institution,  to  the  extent  of  its  limited  means. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  kc., 

JOSEPH  EDWARDS, 

Corretponding  Secretary. 
To  Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank, 

Commi$9i4mer  of  PaUnU,  WathingUm,  JD.  Q. 

Lima,  Delaware  County,  Penmylvania,  January  *Ith,  1851. 

Sir  .-—Your  Agricultural  Circular,  dated  August,  1850,  was  duly  received, 
together  with  a  note  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  our  communication  in 
1849.  The  Delaware  County  Institute  of  Science,  under  whose  instructions 
that  and  a  former  report  were  made,  having  received  the  circular  through 
our  representative  m  Congress,  directed  the  undersigned  to  prepare  a  reply 
in  conformity  with  your  suggestions.  Many  of  the  queries  in  the  present 
circular  are  but  slightly  variant  from  a  portion  of  those  of  former  years, 
which,  though  then  answered  in  detail,  may,  under  the  probability  that  each 
report  will  reach  the  hands  of  other  readers,  justify  a  reriew  of  our  agricul- 
tural experience  and  condition,  even  if  it  shall  involve  the  necessity  of 
occasional  slight  repetitions.  To  enable  the  practical  agriculturist  to  ap- 
preciate fully  the  information  ftimished  by  your  correspondents,  a  general 
view  of  the  local  natural  conditions,  such  as  the  character  of  the  soil,  climate, 
elevation,  general  humidity,  Ac.,  so  materially  influencing  the  result  of  any 
system  or  experiments,  should,  w©  conceive,  in  all  cases,  be  particularly 
given.  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania,  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the 
River  Delaware ;  the  centre  at  about  15  miles  W.  S.  W.  from  Philadelphia, 
and  crossed  north  of  the  centre  by  the  40°  of  N.  latitude ;  territorial  area, 
177  square  miles ;  popuhtion,  24,640,  or  140  to  the  square  mile,  containing 
the  earliest  settlement*  in  the  State.  The  surface  is  undulating,  with  a 
general  inclination  to  the  S.  E.,  and  rises  gradually  from  tide-level  to  a 
mean  elevation  of  about  450  feet  at  its  N.  W.  boundary.  An  alluvial  belt, 
bordering  on  the  River  Delaware  at  tide-water,  is  succeeded  north-westward 
by  a  band  of  primitive  rock  formation,  covering  the  remaining  surface  of 
the  «ounty,  first,  by  a  sone  of  gneiss,  some  4  miles  in  width,  extending  from 
N.  E.  to  8.  W.  nearly,  followed  by  a  belt  of  serpentine',  of  nearly  equal 
width,  and  the  latter  by  a  band,  some  8  or  10  miles  wide,  cbamcteriied  by 
Tsrious  modifications  of  gnmss  and  kindred  rooks,  extending  beyond  the 
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limits  of  the  county  to  the  slate-ridge  bordering  the  primitire  limestone^ 
TftUey  of  Chester  Coanty.  IVap-rocks,  in  a  few  localities  on  either  side 
of  the  serpentine  belt,  have  iprotmded  to  the  surface  in  the  eastern  see- 
tions  of  the  county ;  mica  slaie  near  the  centre,  and  limestone  in  a  few 
detached  spots  in  the  extreme  irest.  Interspersed  throughout  the  serpentine 
belt,  are  comparatively  large  areas  of  silicious  rocks,  in  various  forms  and 
compounds,  requiring  large  a^d  frequent  supplies  of  fertilizing  agents  to 
maintain  a  satisfactory  degrae  of  productiveness.  The  more  generous 
qualities  of  the  soil,  in  other  aid  adjoining  sections,  need  much  less  artificial 
•id.  The  whole  surface  of  th#  county,  with  trifling  exceptions,  is,  however, 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  In  common  with  aU  the  territory  bordering 
on,  and  contiguous  to  the  weft  bank  of  the  Delaware,  this  oonnty  is  tr»- 
versed  by  numerous  mill-streafiB,  generally  having  tkeir  sources  nortk-weet- 
ward  beyond  its  limits,  and,  ty  channels  deeply-indented,  nearly  parallel, 
and  from  2  to  3  miles  asunder^  whieh  discbarge  their  waters  into  tide-water, 
in  the  Delaware,  on  the  S.  E.  The  valleys  of  these  streams  are  interaeeted 
on  either  side  by  continually  recurring  minor  valleys  and  their  accompany- 
ing streams,  deriving  their  solurces  from  springs  on  every  farm,  and  fre- 
quently in  every  field,  up  to  the  dividing-ridge,  at  a  mean  elevation  of  about 
aOO  foot  above  the  creeks.  This  rolling  character  of  the  surface,  with 
scarcely  any  declivity  too  abrupt  for  cultivation,  or  a  single  acre  too  low  for 
drainage,  with  everywhere  an  abundant  supply  of  streams  and  springs,  is 
well-adapted  to  the  business  of  dairy  husbandry.  These  streams,  great  and 
small,  meander  through  valleys!  of  various  widths,  moderately  fertile,  of  rafMd 
descent,  witih  gradually  slopipg  sides,  generally  admitting  of  irrigation 
almost  continuously  throughoui  their  extent.  Thus  almost  every  farm  m  the 
county  has,  or  may  have  a  j>ortion  of  natural  meadow,  watered  by  the  over- 
flow of  streams,  or  artificially  by  irrigation :  in  either  case  they  are  highly 
productive,  and  furnish  two  crops  for  hay  annually,  and  perpetually,  together 
about  2J'tons  per  acre,  9f  thje  very  best  quality  for  dairy  stock,  without 
exhausting  the  soil,  or  other  cultivation. 

The  character  of  the  soil  vgries  essentiaUy  in  different  localities,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  the  description  of  the  rocks  already  given,  embracing  every 
Tariety,  from  nearly  sterile  t<|  highly  fertile.  Clay  predominates  in  the 
S.  E.,  in  the  vicinity  of  tide-wpiter,  (except  the  alluvial  of  the  river  flats,) 
and  also  in  a  few  detached  localities  inland  ;  but  the  largest  portion  of  the 
surface  consists  of  soil  formed  from  the  disintegration  of  the  local  rocks, 
and  may  be  termed  a  sandy  or  gravelly  loam,  impregnated  everywhere  by 
more  or  less  ferruginous  matter,  and  nearly  destitute  of  lime ;  this  latter 
defect  has,  however,  been  to  a  great  extent  corrected  within  the  last  30 
years,  by  a  liberal  admixture,  applied  in  the  course  of  cultivation.  In  the 
serpentine  belt,  magnesia  and  chrome  exist  to  an  extent,  in  many  i^ots 
injurious,  if  not  destructive  tp  vegetable  life.  To  neutralise  the  defe«jts, 
and  render  available  all  the  advantages  now  afforded  by  our  varieties  of  soil 
and  situation,  have  taxed  the  ingenuity  and  the  industry  of  our  ancestors 
through  the  five  preceding  gei^erations.  The  entire  territory  of  the  coanty, 
except  in  the  vicinity  of  villages  and  manufactories,  is  divided  into  moderate- 
sized  farms,  varying  from  20  U>  200  acres  each,  hut  principally  from  60  to 
100  acres;  and  these,  whatever  their  size,  into  from  7  to  12  enclosures,  via. 
one  natural  meadow,  one  in  timber,  and  the  residue,  more  or  less,  for  cul- 
tivated crops.  The  farm-buildings  are  mainly  constructed  of  stone,  and 
Mifficiently  capacious  to  admit  the  storage  of  the  whole  produce  of  the  farm. 
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«ii^  llnlter  for  all  itoek,  carriages,  farming  utensils,  Ac.  In  all  cases,  when 
^raetieable,  the  turn  buildings  are  located  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a 
•priBg  of  water,  over  whieh  ii  ereeted  a  substantial  stone  structure,  and  other 
^plianees  soitaMe  for  eondueting  the  operations  of  a  dairy,  and,  when  con- 
yvaient,  the  stream  therefrom  passes  through  the  barn-yard,  for  the  use  of 
•took  in  the  wintert  The  high  estimation  in  which  the  fresh  butter,  veal, 
«iid  poultry  produced  in  this  section  of  the  State,  are  held  in  the  markets  of 
Philadelphia^  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  Washington,  and  the  present  facili- 
ties of  reaching  them  at  a  trifling  expense,  have  rendered  the  production  of 
these  articla  the  most  profitable  application  of  the  soil.  To  furnish  the 
greatest  quantity  of  suitable  provision  for  dairy  stock  is,  therefore,  tKe 
Mading  object  of  the  farmer,  and  gives  character  to  our  entire  system  of 
eropping.  Experience  has  proved  that  land  laid  down  in  grass  will  not  pro- 
dvee  the  maximum  quantity  beyond  4,  or  at  most  5  years,  in  succession, 
Witheot  rephnighing,  whatever  may  be  the  natural  or  artificial  stimulants ; 
«nd  as  this  has  become  the  most  profitable  and  desirable  crop,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  several  grain  crops  follows  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  rather  than 
choice.  Th«8  influenced,  our  system  of  cropping  may  be  briefly  stated  as 
follows,  yix. :  First,  Indian  corn,  succeeded  te  the  following  order,  by  oats, 
wheat,  and  grass ;  the  latter  depastured  the  first  year  after  the  wheat  has 
been  removed,  cot  for  hay  the  seeond  and  third  years,  and  then  appro- 
priated to  pasturage  until  reploughed ;  each  field  receiving  like  treatment  in 
all  respects  as  that  preceding  it.  Thus  every  farm  presents  at  all  times  the 
following  phase : — One  field  under  cultivation  with  Indian  corn,  one  with 
oats,  one  with  wheat,  one  or  two  producing  grass  for  hay,  (as  there  may  be 
more  or  less  natural  meadow,)  and  the  residue  as  pasturage.  On  small  farms, 
the  oat  crop  is  usually  omitted,  and  the  com  followed  m  the  same  year  by 
wheat.  This  would  in  all  cases  be  adopted  in  practice,  but  it  involves  a 
heavy  amount  of  labor  in  removing  the  com  crop  from  the  ground,  and  time, 
in  covering  it  with  manure,  which  cannot  at  aU  times  be  effected  in  due 
«eason.  The  culture  which  experience  has  proved  the  most  profitable  for 
etch  of  our  coarse  of  crops  is  as  follows : 


IKDIAN  coRir. 

Of  the  cultivated  crops,  this  is  the  leading  and  decidedly  the  most  import- 
«Dt  and  profitable  to  the  Delaware  county  farmer.  Aside  from  the  quality 
more  or  less  used  as  food  in  various  forms,  in  almost  every  family,  it  enters 
extensively,  in  as  ^eat  a  variety  of  forms,  into  the  entire  system  of  the 
farmer,  furnishing  m  large  proportion  the  most  economical  and  desirable 
extra  food  for  working-eattle,  horses,  beef-cattle,  hogs,  dairy  stock,  and 
poultry,  and  from  the  comparative  certainty  of  obtaining  a  crop,  under  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  season  and  accidents,  it  would  be  hazarding  little  to  say 
that  60  per  cent,  of  the  entire  profits  of  our  agricultural  operations  (exclu- 
sive of  dairying)  flow  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  production  of  Indian 
com  alone. 

In  autumn,  winter,  or  spring,  old  pasture  ground  (the  older  the  better)  is 
broken  up,  from  6  to  8  or  more  inches  in  depth,  and  so  remains  till  near  the 
planting  season,  when  the  Surface  is  thoroughly  broken  with  the  harrow,  laid 
off  into  squares,  by  furrows,  with  the  plough,  4^  feet  apart,  and  4-5  or  more 
grains  planted  with  the  hoe,  and  covered  to  the" depth  of  two  inches,  at  the 
intersections,  between  the  20th  of  April  and  the  10th  of  May.     When  the 
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plants  are  mme  2  or  8  incbeflj  abore  ffrounel,  the  cultivator  k  «sed  ftoefy  si 
*a«h  direction  between  the  ro^  and  when  6  inches  high,  the  nnnher  sf  djMts 
in  eaeh  hill  is  reduced  to  8,  or  at  most  \4.     Soppljing  any  doRmnty  hf 
^planting,  and  stirring  the  jMrfaoe  every  third  week  (or  oftener,  tf  «ke 
weather  is  dry)  with  the  hor^  ealtivator,  nntil  the  ear  sets,  oonpnw  iile 
Vn*l  and  generally  the  only  ,after-«iltare  required.    The  depredation  «f 
birdt,  the  Vfire  and  nUt0arv$$  are  generally  limited  to  the  fint  4  weebi 
after  planting.     The  most  e|ectnal  remedy  for  the  cutworm  ooBMsts  m 
ploughing  the  ground  during  ijbe  preceding  antoain  or  winter ;  ftw  the  othen, 
Jione  is  known.     Injury  by  m|E>les  can  be  in  a  grei^t  measure  prevented  by 
frequently  stirring  the  grounld.     About  the  16«h  of  September,  i^hen  the 
husk  of  the  ear  gives  signs  «f  ripeness,  and  the  grain  is  nearfy  hard,  the 
whole  crop  is  out  off,  and  sfalocked  48  hills  together,  around  4  hilb  left 
standing  for  the  purpose,  and  secured  at  the  top  to  prevent  the  admisaiogi 
of  rain.     After  standing  thui  some  8  or  4  weeks,  the  com  is  hmked  and 
stored  m  open  lathwork  crib%  8  feet  wide,  of  any  length  and  height,  and 
covered  with  a  water-tight  roof,  exposed  to  the  open  air  on  every  aide.    The 
stalks,  with  the  husks  and  leaves  upon  them,  are  bound  in  convenient-eiaed 
bundles,  and  stacked  or  secured  under  shelter,  if  possible,  until  Med.     The 
occurrence  of  droii^ht  or  early  frost  frequently  causes  the  appearance  of 
premature  ripeness  in  the  stalk  and  the  leaves,  and  the  grain,  though  it 
acquires  a  degree  of  hardness,  is  shrunken  and  movable  on  the  cob,  under 
^e  finger.     Experience  has  proved  that  the  sap-vessels  in  the  stalk  con- 
tinue to  act,  and,  if  permitted  to  stand,  will  generally  mature  the  grain 
satisfactorily.     Almost  every  (known  variety  of  com  has  been  introdocMl 
and  cultivated  here  experimentally  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  develop  their 
respective  character  and  general  adaptation  to  our  soil  and  climate :  in  aU 
oases,  however,  after  a  few  years'  cultivation,  the  effect  of  the  latter,  or,  pom-, 
bly,  occasional  contact  during  their  growth  with  the  oultivated  varieties,  tenda 
to  reduce  them  to  a  general  cenformity  in  habits,  appearance,  and  quality, 
with  the  copamon  standard  type  already  in  use,  via.  ear  from  8  to  ISinehca 
m  length,  cob  white,  1^  inches  diameter,  from  12  to  20  rows  of  grain,  con- 
pactly  seated  on  the  cob,  and  weighing  from  50  to  60  pounds  per  bushel. 
A  yellow  variety,  called  Oregon  corn,  at  the  Patent  Office,  whence  the  seed 
was  received,  has  become  a  favorite  with  many,  and  its  cultivation  is  increas- 
ing, and  three  varieties  of  white,   via.  Baden,  Lloyd,  and  Rowaie,  also 
raeeived  from  the  Patent  Office,  have  been  experimented  upon  suffidently^to 
cstoblish  the  character  with  which  they  came  recommended ;  bal  it  is  qoes- 
tionable  whether  either  of  them  offers  any  permanent  advantages  over  that 
already  in  xme.  ^^ 

The  corn  crop  until  recentljf  has  been  required  to  depend  entirely  for  its 
^port  on  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  and  stimulants  derived  from  t 
fr»8h-turned  sod.  The  latter  m  indeed  an  indispensable  requisite  for  a  full 
CTop,  under  any  system  of  management,  or  on  any  of  our  varieties  of  soiL 
however  productive  they  may  generally  be.  No  moderate  amount  of  mairar* 
18  adequate  to  sustain  a  second  consecutive  crop,  nor  indeed  a  full  crop  from 
any  ground  under  cultivation  the  preceding  year.  Light  manuring  in  the 
hUl  has  long  been  practised  on  small  parcels  with  marked  benefit,  but  the 
recent  extension  of  the  use  of  guano  on  wheat  ground  has  enabled  those 
Ming  It  to  dispose  otherwise  of  a  portion  of  their  barn-yard  manure.  Land 
dcstmed  for  com  has  recently  aarticipated  in  this  surplus  with  most  decided 
advantage,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  increasing  use  of  that  artioU 
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(goaiio)  win  thoroogUy  rerolatioiiiie  our  lyttMii  of  mamiriBg,  and  that  the 
oom  crop  will  •▼cntnallT  be  the  exclusive  rfBcipient  of  £e  homeHnade 
•iwmre,  as  that  of  wheat  has  hitherto  been.    The  sandy  and  gravelly  loams 
OB  the  more  derated  land,  distant  three  or  more  miles  from  the  river,  are 
better  adapted  to  the  produetion  of  this  grain  than  the  clay  soil  below,  over 
nearly  the  whole  Borfaee  of  the  country.     However,  the  soil,  solar  heat, 
moisture,  and  length  of  season  are  so  favorable  to  its  cultivation  as  to  pro- 
duce, in  average  years,  from  85  to  65  bushels  per  acre,  (as  the  quality  and 
natural  strensrth  of  the  soil  may  vary,)  with  suitable  attention,  toMunU 
manurmg,  and  a  fourth  or  a  third  more  if  manured.     The  cost  per  bushel 
to  the  producer,  when  delivered  at  the  mills,  under  the  treatment  sketched 
above,  after  making  a  reasonable  allowance  for  the  value  of  the  stalks,  is 
estimated  closely  at  from  20  to  25  cents  per  bushel  of  56  pounds,  and  the 
present  value  for  new  crop,  55  cents.    The  most  recently-approved  method 
of  feeding  to  h<»ses  is  in  the  whole  grain;  to  homed  cattle,  in  the  form  of 
meal,  frequently  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  oatmeal ;  to  hogs,  the 
^e  same,  after  fermentation,  except  in  the  last  stages  of  feeding  for  slaughter: 
then  whole  grain,  and  pure  water  for  drink.   Cooking  the  meal,  and  also  the 
grain,  is  frequently  practised  on  a  small  scale  with  decided  advantage,  but 
no  experiments  are  known  to  have  been  made  with  BuffieientbM;curacy  to 
•erve  as  data  to  estimate  the  extent  of  its  economical  advanUges.     The 
whole  crop  finds  a  ready  demand  at  home— at  the  mills,  factories,  public 
houses,  and  dairymen,  and  also  for  feeding  the  large  droves  of  beeves  during 
their  transit  through  our  county  from  the  South  and  West  to  the  Eastern 
markets:  in  this  case,  it  is  fed  in  the  ear,  as  the  most  advantageous  and 
economical  for  the  drover.    The  crop  suffered  severe  injury  the  present 
year,  from  the  violent  storms  of  the  19th  of  July  and  later;  and  the  great 
quantity  of  rain  during  the  season  was  detrimental  to  crops  generally,  and 
particularly  on  clay  soil,  retarding^he  ripening  some  ten  days.     It  escaped 
the  frost,  however,  and  the  crop  altogether  is  above  an  average  one,  and 
has  been  well  secured. 

OATS. 

The  oat  crop,  in  onr  system,  is  almost  invariably  restricted  to  land  cnltt- 
rated  with  com  the  previous  year,  and,  owing  to  the  common  opinion 
that  it  is  a  great  impoverisher  of  the  soil,  is  in  no  great  favor  with  the 
farmer.  But  for  the  small  expense  attending  its  cultivation,  the  convenient 
time  of  sowing  and  harvesting,  and  also  the  necessity  for  cultivating  the 
ground  preparatory  to  the  wheat  and  grass  crops  in  the  succeeding  sutttmn, 
which  perhaps  it  serves  well,  it  would  be  generally  abandoned.  CJora 
m-ound  of  the  preceding  year  is  ploughed  at  any  convenient  time,  when  the 
frost  will  permit,  in  the  spring,  not  later  than  the  1st  of  May;  8  bushels 
of  seed  per  aere  are  sown  immediately,  well  harrowed,  frequently  passed 
over  with  the  roller,  and  left  without  ftirther  attention,  until  it  ripens,  gene- 
rally late  in  July,  when  it  is  cut  with  the  cradle,  bound  in  oonvenient-sised 
sheaves,  and  secured  in  the  bam.  The  whole  crop  of  1850  was  entirely 
nrostrated  by  the  storm  on  the  19th  of  July.  Much  of  it  could  not  be 
bound,  but  was  stored  in  the  bams  in  bulk.  The  quantity  was  about  equal 
*?.*"  *7**.'*8*>  "^  *^  quality  fair.  No  manure  is  applied  to  this  crop: 
thin  soil,  if  the  season  is  favorable,  is  well  adapted  to  this  grain.  On  strong 
gT<^^f  *Jjf  straw  ^ows  rank  and  weak,  is  liable  to  fill,  and  the  grain 
perish.     The  crop  is  very  sasceptifale  of  iiyury  from  drought,  during  any 
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i««»^  iti  growtb,  but  singtilarty  exempt  from  the  deprea«tions  of  laieeti 
or  other  enemies.  Under  favt>rable  circumstances,  from  80  to  50  bushels  p^r 
»ow  are  the  usual  yield,  if  ciiltivated  with  proper  care,  without  strict  renrd 
to  the  quality  of  the  soil.  A  white,  and  also  %  black  variety,  have  been  , 
cjtivated  here  many  years,  and  esteemed  the  best  adapted  to  our  locality. 
The  cost  of  production  is  estimated  to  average  21  cents  per  bushel :  tibe 
usual  value  from  80  to  60  ce4ts ;  at  present  44  cents.  The  whole  crop  findi 
already  market  m  the  county,  and  is  used  as  food  for  horses  m  the  whole 
gram;  for  dairy  cows  and  hogs,  in  the  form  of  meal,  usually  mixed  with 
equal  parts  of  commeal. 

Barley  and  Rtb,  formerl}  cultivated  extensively  here,  have  been  super- 
ceded bj  oats  and  wheat  reaj)ectively.  A  blight  attacked  the  latter  some 
fifteen  Tears  since,  and  has  continued  to  affect  the  small  quantities  occasion- 
aUy  culfavated,  except  on  serpentine  soil ;  if  otherwise,  however,  the  highly 
unproved  condition  t>f  our  fahns  renders  the  cultivation  of  wheat  «ore  pr^- 
I  .  1  J  ®  cultivation  of  Ifeans  4nd  peas  is  restricted  to  the  garden,  ex- 
clusively for  table  use.  Wheat  is  one  of  our  standard  crops,  and  uniformly 
takes  Its  place  as  that  lasfi  cultivated  in  our  system  prerioosly  to  the 
jrawes  The  thorough  working  of  the  soil  and  the  high  manuring  necessary 
for  both  of  these,  admitting  as  they  do  of  the  simultaneous  introduction  x»f 
their  seeds,  render  this  arrangement  at  once  the  most  judicious  and  conve- 
aient.  AU  our  varieties  of  atil,  when  highly  manured  at  the  time  of  towing, 
wiU  t':j>duce  wheat  satisfactdrily  under  favorable  circumstances  of  seaso^ 
«c.  On  naturally  strong  gitound,  and  particularly  on  clay  soils,  a  heavy 
^Wth  of  straw  frequently  pl-oves  detrimental  to  the  crop  of  grain,  increas- 
ing its  habihty  to  fall  preview  to  maturity,  and  especially  so  when  abundant. 
Bains  are  highly  beneficial  ia  promoting  a  full  crop  on  lighter  soil  in  more 
elevated  situations.  The  favorite  practice  until  recently  has  been,  to  manure 
the  ground  but  once  dunng  the  usual  course  of  cultivation,  and  that  alwayt 
at  the  introduction  of  the  wheat  and  grass  crops,  the  last  of  the  series. 
Experience  has  abundantly  proved  that  manure  applied  to  corn-ground  in 
the  spring  of  the  year,  is  not  sensibly  beneficial  to  a  wheat  crop,  if  following 
m  the  autumn,  though  the  griss  crop  succeeding  bears  eridence  of  the  usual 
durability  of  its  effects.  Thbs,  a  direct  and  invariable  proof  is  furnished 
that  the  first,  virgin  virtue  of  fermented  manures  is  essential  to  a  full  deve- 
loiHnent  of  the  wheat  crop ;  or  possibly  from  a  continued  fermentation  in  the 
▼icmity  of  the  roots  the  necessary  stimulant  is  drawn.  Various  opinions 
prevail  in  respect  to  the  most  judicious  mode  of  applying  manure  to  wcure 
the  best  results,  at  once,  to  the  wheat  and  the  succeeding  grass  crops,  the 
Utter  esteemed  the  most  imjiortant ;  and  as  various  metho*,  with  this  oh- 
j|e©t  m  view  Spreading  it  oii  the  surface  and  turning  it  under  with  the  oats 
jtubble  m  August,  where  it  iS  suffered  to  remain  until  seeding-time,  when. 
hj  ^ploughing.  It  IS  returned-to  the  surface,  has  many  advocates.  Spreading 
It  after  the  first  ploughmg,  add  turning  it  under  when  preparing  for  seeding 
IS  also  extensively  practised.  These  are  the  methods  generally  in  use  bS 
experiments  are  continually  being  made  to  solve  this  interesting  question. 
Obeervinp  the  superior  growth  and  yield  of  wheat,  and  the  flourisWng  con- 
dition of  grasses,  on  a  small  portion  of  a  field,  where,  merely  from  con- 
venience at  the  time,  the  manure  was  spread  on  the  surface  after  the  last 
ploughing,  and  harrowed  m  with  the  grain,  the  writer  was  induced  to  use  the 
like  treatment  with  the  entire  wop  in  1849.    The  result  to  both  the  grain  and 
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snowing  gnis  erons  ▼■•  to  highly  satisfactory,  that  the  same  method  has 
Veen  poBtbned  witn  tfc^  pnee»t  mwing  crop :  the  manure  (from  the  barS'- 
yifd)  was  well  rotted,  and,  togs^er  wito  the  grain  and  grass  seeds,  mixed 
1™  the  suifabe  aome  two  or  three  inches  deep,  by  using  the  corn-cultivator 
aHead  of  the  harrow  for  that  purpose.  The  present  i^pearance  of  the 
ewp  warrants  the  opiaioa  that  both  the  wheat  and  timothy  need,  and  are 
receiving,  at  the  shallow  depth  to  which  their  roots  have  penetrated,  the 
matest  possihle  amoont  of  benefit  from  the  manure  at  this  tender  stage  of 
Utmx  growth;  and  the  inferei<te  is  fair  that  any  surplus,  after  supplying  the 
wheat  crop,  will  be  much  longer  available  to  the  succeeding  grass  than  if 
placed  at  the  outset  at  the  extreme  depth  to  which  the  mature  roots  shall 
penetrate.  Some  forty  years  back,  a  white,  beardless  variety  of  wheat, 
called  "  Jones,"  after  enjoving  exclusively  the  favor  of  farmers  of  that  day, 
ceased  to  yield  satisfoctorily,  and  was  discarded.  A  variety,  still  cultivated 
by  a  few — the  '^  red-ehaff  bearded" — supplied  its  place,  and  continued  with- 
oirt  a  rival  until  some  fifteen  years  since,  when  its  productiveness  began  to 
fail.  It  also  fell  into  disrepute,  and  gave  place  to  almost  every  known  variety 
of  winter  wheat,  which  by  turns  succeeded  each  other,  and  had  their  year  of 
eclat,  to  pass  into  oblivion  as  their  predecessors.  The  '♦Chinese,"  "blue- 
stem,"  "Genessee,"  "Henderson,"  "Stewairt,"  "Mountain,"  and  "Medi- 
terranean," hare  each  walked  orer  the  course,  and,  except  the  two  last, 
have  nearly  disappeared.  The  "Mountain,"  introduced  about  the  year 
1844,  soon  led  to  high  hopes  of  its  adaptation  to  our  locality.  The  first, 
seomd,  and  third  years  of  its  general  use,  it  succeeded  to  achniration  ;  but 
last,  and  the  preceding  year,  owing  to  its  late  ripening,  (about  the  10th  of 
July,)  it  was  struck  with  mildew,  and  simultaneously  attacked,  while  in  the 
milk,  by  a  small,  wormlike,  reddish  insect,  whose  depredations  on  the  grain 
almost  literally  annihilated  the  entire  crop  of  that  variety,  in  a  large  portion 
of  the  county,  and,  with  it,  its  former  popularity.  The  "  Mediterranean," 
introduced  some  twelve  years  since,  has  b^me  a  steady  dependence  undw 
all  vicissitudes.  Its  exemption  from  the  "fiy"  served  at  once  to  extend  its 
fame — a  character  which,  unfortunately,  departed  early.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fancy  artide  above-named  passed  over  the  scene  in  the  mean  time, 
its  comparative  ezoellenee,  by  contrast  with  them,  is  more  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated, and  at  this  moment  it  reigns  in  public  estimation  without  a  peer. 
Ita  good  qualities  consist  in  admitting  of  early  or  late  sowing,  more  produc- 
tive than  other  varieties  on  thin  soil,  early  ripening,  (abont  10  days  in  advance 
of  other  kinds,)  by  which  rust  and  mildew  are  nearly  uniformly  escaped  :  it 
probably  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  insect  described  above  for  the  same 
Mason.  Flour,  white  and  excellent ;  grain,  large  and  fall,  weighing  from 
60  to  66  lbs.  per  bushel  The  objection  urged  against  it  is  the  weakness  of 
the  straw,  which  eaases  it  to  &11  occasionally,  on  very  fertile  land,  before 
perfectly  ripe,  and  renders  the  harvesting  troublesome  and  expensive.  Va- 
rious modes  of  preparing  the  seed  have  from  time  to  time  been  recommended, 
and  in  some  instances  practised,  such  as  soaking  in  ley  of  wood-ashes,  lime- 
water,  sate-water,  Ac,  bat  no  advantages  have  resulted  to  induce  a  continu- 
ance :  the  only  Mution  observed  is  to  select  the  fairest  portion  of  the  recent 
©•op,  clear  of  blight,  and  to  thoroughly  separate  any  extraneous  substance. 
The  main  dependence  is  placed  in  the  preparation  of  the  ground  rather  than 
that  of  the  seed.  In  very  rare  instances,  and  these  as  a  matter  of  conve- 
nience, wheat  ia  sown  on  small  lots  of  fresh-turned  sod,  and  frequently  on 
ground  from  which  a  potato  crop  has  been  removed,  in  both  instances  with 
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iBoder»t«  niooeM ;  but  the  ihsqa!  oqane,  aa  l>efor«  girvn,  ooukti  a  j/l^ 
pmne  recent  oats-^onnd,  |y  ■ome  of  the  modes  described,  bj  aizug  ih^ 
mmghlj  ^nth  the  soil  from  ^  to  80  oz-out  loads  of  stable  xtmamn,  or  469 
Ibt.  of  guano  per  acre ;  the^  sow,  broadcast,  from  7  to  9  peeks  of  seed,  bar- 
row the  Burfaoe  thoronghlr,  iaad  sow  from  4  to  6  qts.  of  timothj-seed,  immo 
^iately  before  rain.     On  flat  groand,  inclining  to  daj,  eoTeiing  the  grmiB  br 
lig^ploashin^  is  frequentlr  practised  with  advanUge. 
^^^Then  the  drill  is  used,  fr^  5  to  7  pecks  of  seed  per  acre  are  deemed  foflU 
cient.     The  com-cnltivatw  j$,  in  some  instances,  used  for  coyering  the  grun^ 
Snstead  of  the  plonffh,  barrotr,  or  drill,  as  the  condition  of  the  s^  or  sarftlee 
bay  render  preferable.     In  all  cases  where  guano  is  need,  the  plough  is  pro- 
fiDrred,  to  prerent,  as  far  as  possible,  its  contact  with  the  atmosphere.    Tht 
nsual  time  for  sowing  embrai^es  the  last  20  days  of  September  and  the  first 
20  days  of  October.     The  4dyantages  of  anytime  intermediate  are  wholly 
dependent  on  the  after  state  of  the  season.     When  very  dry,  the  early  town 
is  attacked  by  the  Hessian  ly,  and  the  check  it  receives  from  this  and  the 
lade  of  moisture  is  seldom  entirely  OTercome.     The  prinrapal  advantage  of 
Oarly  sowing  eoaoBta  in  the  opportunity  afforded  to  the  timothy  to  aoqnve 
sufficient  root  to  resist  the  injury  inflicted  by  alternate  freezing  and  thawiig 
daring  the  ensuing  winter  :  it  is  the  more  important  crop,  ana  very  suscep- 
tible of  damage  from  this  cao^.  If  the  aatumn  continues  mild  and  moist,  with 
but  little  early  freeiing,  that  sown  so  late  as  the  middle  of  October,  or  evon 
later,  frequently  produces  the  heaviest  crop,  and  but  a  few  days  difference  in 
the  time  of  rq>ening  is  observed  to  result  from  as  many  weeks  differenee  in 
the  time  of  sowing.     The  Mediterranean  ripens  usually  about  the  first  of 
July;  other  varieties,  about  ttie  10th.     When  harvested,  the  crop  is  stored  in 
bM'ns,  and  recently  the  threshing-machine  is  employed,  as  early  as  convenient, 
to  anticipate  thp  usual  depredations  of  rats  and  mice.     The  crop  of  1850, 
np  to  the  middle  of  June,  ph>gres8ed  favorably ;  but  the  constant  humidity 
of  the  air  and  the  large  quantity  of  rain  caused  rust  and  mildew  to  attack 
•U  late  varieties.     This,  in  donnection  with  the  destruction  by  the  unknown 
insect  referred  to,  reduced  the  entire  yield  some  20  per  cent,  below  our 
Bsual  average.     The  whole  crop  of  the  county  but  partially  svpplies  the 
local  consumption,  and  finds  a  ready  market  at  our  mills,  at  Ph^etohia 
prices  ranging  from  $1.26  in  August,  to  $1.04-41.10  subsequelitly.     The 
general  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  is  progressively  increasing  in  this  county, 
owing  to  the  constantly  improving  condition  of  the  soil.     From  16  to  20 
bushels  per  acre,  twenty-five  years  ago,  was  deemed  a  full  crop,  on  our  best 
Mils.     Under  our  improved  system  of  cultivation,  and  greater  attention  to 
Hmmg  afid  manuring,  less  than  from  25  to  30  bushels,  on  Uke  soils,  in  fa- 
Yorable  seasons,  is  not  satisfactory.     About  that  time,  wheat  had  beootne 
an  exceedingly  uncertain  crqp,  by  the  constantly  increasing  injury  inflicted 
by  the  Hessian  fly.     The  old  "  red  chaff"  was  almost  the  only  variety  them 
in  osej  and  generally  sown  eSirly.     The  fly  became  so  destructive  as  almost 
to  deter  fariners  from  further  attempts  to  cultivate  wheat.     It  was  found, 
however,  that,  by  late  sowing,  say  from  the  middle  to  the  last  of  October, 
for  a  number  of  years,  it  almost  disappeared  from  the  county;  but  that 
variety  of  wheat  ceasing  to  yield  satisfactorily,  other  more  productive  kin^ 
were  introduced,  and  they  were  proved  to  be  most  prolific  when  sown  fVom 
two  to  four  weeks  earlier.    The  "  Mediterranean"  was  one  of  these,  the  firet ; 
tiien  followed  the  "  mountoin"  and  others,  aU  of  which  escaped  the  fly  for  * 
time,  even  when  thus- early  sown  :  they  were  consequentiy  deemed  fly-proo& 
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TIteuaiia}  timeof  iowia^wiaantieipated,  inniaQTinetances,  to  the  last  week 
of  Angnst  The  (^  baa  retoaed  asniv,  and  thaj  attack  indiecriminatelj 
OTiiry  noriety,  ikm  mdueiag  the  belief  that  the  previous  exemption  from  tl^ 
rM>geu  was  net  owing  to  Um  kinds  of  wheat  in  use,  but  to  their  abtenoe. 
Reflecting  &mien  are  of  opinion  that  their  return  is  consequent  npon  very 
earfy  sowing,  and  that  the  only  relief  will  be  found  in  a  return  to  that 
pmetioe  whien  formerljr  proved  effectnaL  The  vrnvH  is  not  known  to  us  ai 
a  ioouige  to  the  growing  crop.  They  frequentiy  infest  bams  and  mills. 
The  remedy  for  the  fanner  is  easy,  and  consists  in  stacking  at  a  distance 
for  about  three  suooeaaiTe  years,  and  they  entirely  disappear.  Our  last 
crop,  particularly  the  Ute-ripening  varieties,  and  especially  the  "mountain," 
were  attacked  by  a  little  reddish-yellow  worm  in  the  grain,  while  in  the  mdk, 
and.  the  deetmotion,  in  many  instanees,  was  almfost  complete.  Its  rav^ea 
were  at  an  end  when  the  grain  became  hard ;  and  it  was  probablv  owing  to 
the  grains  of  the  |*  Mediterranean"  being  in  this  situation  when  it  made  its 
appearance,  that  it  alone  escaped.  This  insect  was  called  by  some  the  ^*  red 
weevil ;"  but  it  had  none  of  the  appearances  nor  characteristics  of  a  weevil. 
It  came  with  the  mildew.  Under  the  microscope,  no  legs  were  discoverable, 
nor  any  thing  like  a  mouth  for  biting,  but  omy  for  sucking ;  nothing  like 
teeth,  or  any  thing  calculated  to  answer  their  purpose,  could  be  discovered  r 
tile  organ  reminded  every  one  who  thus  examined  them  of  the  mouth  of  the 
fish  called  sucker;  hence  they  cannot  be  classed  with  the  weevil  family. 
]E'rom  10  to  60  were  to  be  found  in  each  head  of  wheat ;  often  a  dozen  in  the 
same  pod.  The  nun4>er  was  so  great,  that  the  floors  of  the  wagons  and 
the  bams,  when  storing  the  <Top,  bore  the  appearance  of  being  covered  with 
red  dust.  They  continued  to  live,  without  senuble  alteration  in  appearance, 
or  further  injury,  many  weeks.  Their  presence  in  the  f<»iner  crop  is  sup- 
posed from  a  sinularity  of  its  general  appearance  and  light  yield,  attributed, 
at  the  time,  to  mildew  alone ;  but  they  were  not  noticed.  Thev  are  strangers 
to  ue,  and  no  ronedy  for  their  ravages  is  known,  save  in  sowmg  the  earliest 
ripening  varieties,  and  hence  but  little  other  than  the  *^  Mediterranean"  waa 
sown  last  falL 


OLOVKK  AND  0K1S8IS. 
The  paramount  importance  of  our  grass  crops,  and  the  necessity  for  stir- 

rlDg  the  soil,  it  intervals  of  not  ezoeeding  6  or  7  yetrs,  to  insure  the 
greatest  aggregate  yield,  are  the  inducements  to  pursue  as  short  a  rotation 
of  cultivation  of  the  cereals  as  is  found  compatible  with  this  main  object. 
A  three-years  course  of  com,  oats,  and  wheat,  has  been  reluctantly  adopted  as 
serving  the  desired  purpose,  and  admitting  of  a  convenient  distribution  of 
the  fanning  operations  equally  throughout  the  business  season.  A  most 
desrable  modifie^tion  would  be  effected  if  the  wheat  crop  would  admit  of 
fbUowiag  that  of  oom  directly,  in  the  same  year,  with  safety  to  it  and  the 
griMes,  without  an  intenFeniug  oat  crop.  The  principal  difficulty  to  be 
remoTod  is  the  additional  lab(»  and  time  necessary  to  haul  and  spread  some 
25  to  40  loads  of  muinre  per  acre,  after  the  heavy  work  of  removing  the 
oom  frx>m  the  ground,  the  commencement  of  which  is  not  usually  earjier 
than  the  12th  or  18th  of  September,  thus  delaying  the  act  of  towing  beyond 
%  safe  season  for  either  grain  or  grass  seed,  particularly  the  latter.  The 
well-cataUished  neoeasity  for  the  application  of  manure,  in  some  form,  at 
th»  Unu  qftomng  thtu  §eed$,  has,  hitherto,  rendered  this  large  expenditure 
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cf  kbbr  ,aiid  time  esgentiaj  conditions  of  Buch  modification.  It  !i  now 
befiwred  that  tlie  use  of  gna^o  as  a  substitute  for  stable-manure  maj  enable 
omr  farmers  to  make  this  de^rable  change  without  unusual  rnk  to  the  after 
wops ;  Some  progress  has  already  been  made  in  its  support  Guano,  in  muui- 
trties  of  from  800  to  400  poimds  per  acre,  has  been  used  frequently  intMn 
the  last  8  or  4  years,  insteadiof  stable-manure,  on  wheat  ground,  with  efheta 
entirely  eoual  m  benefit  to  jthtt  and  the  succeeding  grasses.  In  a  few  Di- 
stances, when  sown  very  la^,  and  particularly  after  the  removal  of  com, 
nniform  success  has  resulted^  If  no  serious  objection  shall  present  itself  in 
further  practice,  and  the  hobe  enterteined  from  this  partial  experience  be 
realized,  the  stable-manure  nty  be  appUed  to  the  corn-ground  in  the  sprii 
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by  which  its  npening  seasoii  will  be  accelerated  some  lO^ays,  to  be^ 
lowed  m  the  fall  by  wheat  !and  timothy,  treated  with  a  light  dressing  of 
guano,  tn  good  %ea»on  for  tHe  security  of  both  :  the  oat  crop  omitted  and 
a  return  to  grass  crops,  at  t^  end  of  the  second  instead  of  the  third  year, 
as  heretofbre.  Timothy  and,  clover  (together)  are  the  grasses  cultivated  for 
hay  and  pasture,  nearly  to  tfce  exclusion  of  all  others.  Herd  and  orchard 
passes  are,  m  a  very  few  initances,  cultivated  in  orchards  and  moist  situa- 
tions, but  the  difficulty  of  eradicating  them  when  desired  is  a  serious  objeo- 
tion  to  their  use.  The  treatment  of  timothy  has  been  noticed:— that  of  clover 
consists  m  merelv  sowing  frotn  4  to  6  quarts  per  acre  of  seed,  on  the  grow- 
ing wheat-ground,  in  the  month  of  March  or  early  in  April,  after  severe  freei- 
rnghas  passed ;  the  surface  at  Ithis  time,  in  drying  after  winter  frosts,  is  divided 
mto  numerous  small  fissures,  into  which  a  portion  of  thrseeds  falls  and  takee 
root  at  once,  thus  receiving  the  necessary  moisture^and  protection  from 
frosts  and  the  drymg  winds  isual  at  that  season.  If  the  weather  continnei 
dry  after  the  wheat  has  been  removed,  both  the  timothy  and  the  clover  will 
languish,  and  care  is  required  that  thev  shaU  be  protected  from  close  ptt- 

r™5?  r  i/®^'  *  *^®*^^  ^®^*^  ^^  ^^"°^'  »°^  ^^"^^  of  pasturing  freely. 
In  the  following  year,  the  Proportion  of  the  clover  to  the  timothy  will  be 
torger  than  is  desired  for  first-quality  hay,  and  is  frequently  devoted  to  pas- 
turage ;  the  second  and  sucoeeding  years,  the  relative  proportion  changes, 
untd  about  the  fourth,  when  tlie  clover  will  have  nearly  disappeared,  and 
the  timothy  be  no  longer  in  quantity  to  furnish  a  satisfactory  crop  of  hay : 
It  18  then  appropriated  to  pasturing  stock  until  reploughed  for  corn,  ihe 
production  of  these  grasses,  and  particularly  clover,  may  be  greatly  pro- 
moted, and  the  latter  in  moderate  quantity  indefinitely  continued,  by  occa- 
sionally top-dressing  them  with  about  one  bushel  of  plaster  per  acre  say 
every  second  year.  The  chi^  dependence  of  the  farmers  of  this  county  tot 
wmter  support  for  the  compHratively  large  farm  and  dairy  stocks,  every- 
where  kept  m  number  up  tp  the  extreme  limU  of  subsistence,  is  on  the 
!?i^  timothy  hay  thus  pfc-oduced,  assisted  as  far  as  possible  by  that  pro- 
eitred  from  natural  meadows,  corn-fodder,  straw,  &c.  Previously  to  the  intro- 
duction of  clover  and  timothy,  about  the  commencement  of  the  present  oen- 
tnry,  and  within  the  recollection  of  our  old  farmers,  the  only  supply  of  hay 
was  limited  to  that  procured  from  natmral  meadows,  watered  by  the  overflow 
of  streams  or  by  irrigation :  hence  the  vllue  of  farms  bore  a  dose  proportion 
to  tjie  quantity  of  such  land  an  each :  those  destitute  of  such  a  resource  were 
eeteemed  of  little  comparative  value,  having  been  already  exhausted  by  oen- 
tinued  cropping,  «nd  no  meao^  of  resuscitation  could  be  drawn  from  the 
soil.  Necessity  thus  induced  a  resort  to  mineral  substitutes :  lime  and  plaster 
were  applied,  at  first  cautiously  and  hesitatingly,  subsequently  in  profusion ; 
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and,  at  this  day,  vipUmia.,  with  the  assistance  of  home-made  manuree  thus 
produced,  are  made  as  productive  in  xprasa  as  the  best  meadow-lands,  and  full 
crops  of  the  cereals  are  obtained.  In  the  course  of  the  necessary  prepara- 
tbii,  no  attentiim  is  reqnired  to  natural  meadows,  except  to  regulate  the 
flow  of  water  when  irrigated,  and,  when  the  utmost  possible  amount  of  hay 
is  desired,  to  avoid  pestering  them  at  any  time.  The  quantity  of  fertiliaing 
metter  deposited  from  the  overflow  will  fully  sustain  the  constant  cropping, 
and,  with  oere,  will  largely  increase  the  productiveness :  leached  ashes  is 
found  to  be  the  best  known  top-dresnng  for  portions  not  within  the  reach 
of  water,  and  plaster  on  every  part  has  proved  highly  beneficial.  The 
Quantity  of  clover  and  timothy  (mixed)  hay,  produced  as  above,  will  vary 
from  1  to  8  tons  Der  acre,  as  the  soil  and  season  may  be  adverse  or  favor*- 
ble,  and  estimated  to  average,  in  a  series  of  years,  \\  tons  annually,  from 
all  cultivated  and  meadow  ground:  from  the  former,  in  one  crop  harvested 
from  the  20th  of  June  to  the  10th  of  July ;  from  the  latter,  in  two  crops — ^the 
first  from  the  16th  to  the  80th  of  June,  the  last  in  September.  The  late 
crop,  (1850,)  owing  to  the  great  abundance  of  rain  and  high  temperature 
daring  the  growing  season,  is  believed  to  be  equal  to  the  largest  ever  pro^ 
duced  in  the  county ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  ^  market  value  is .  about  20 
per  cent,  below  the  average,  say  from  |10  to  $12  per  ton  at  the  close  of  the 
year.  Timothy  produees  but  one  crop  of  seed  or  hay  annually  :  the  seed 
ripens  about  the  20th  of  July,  and  is  harvested  as  wheat.  The  growth  of 
olover  is  continued  throoghout  the  season :  the  seed  is  procured  from  the 
second  crop,  permitted  to  ripen  late  in  August  or  in  September.  As  pas- 
ture, timothy  is  highly  relished  by  all  kinds  of  farm-stock— clover  is  a  great 
favorite  with  horses  and  hogs,  but  becomes  loathsome  to  homed  cattle  if 
confined  to  it  even  for  a  few  days ;  when  depastured  in  connection  with  the 
natural  grasses,  and  free  access  is  permitted  to  either  at  will,  its  foil  value 
is  Realized.  There  is  difficulty  in  arriring  at  a  correct  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  growing  hay  per  ton,  on  upland,  since  it  would  necessarily  include  a  por- 
tion of  the  expense  and  value  of  the  manure  applied  to  the  preceding  grain 
crops.  Apart  from  these,  however,  the  cost  would  be  limited  to  the  interest 
on  the  value  of  the  ground,  taxes,  4to.,  and  the  expense  of  securing,  amount- 
ing together  to  about  |8  per  acre,  or  |5.40  per  ton,  on  upland,  and  $9  per 
acre,^  or  $6  per  ton,  for  meadows,  the  latter  including  two  separate  crops. 

After  the  second  or  third  year's  crops  of  clover  and  timothy  hay  have  been 
taken  the  diminution  in  quantity  progresses  rapidly,  and  its  place  is  supplied 
with  like  rapidi^  by  a  spontaneous  growth  of  white  clover  and  green  grass. 
Aese  grasses  frirnuh  the  most  gratefU  food  in  the  form  of  pasture  and 
hay  to  ail  kinds  of  stock,  and  are  estimated  more  valuable  for  beef  or  dairy 
cattle  than  any  other  known  to  us ;  the  growth  is  rapid  when  moisture  is 
abundant,  but  they  lanjraiah  in  drought,  owing  to  the  slight  depth  pene- 
trated by  the  roots.  Tne  olover  is  said  to  be  an  introduced  grass — when, 
or  by  whom  we  are  unable  to  say ;  the  yield  of  seed  is  large,  but  none  is 
secured.  Bvery  part  of  our  land  is  charged  with  it,  and  to  whatever  length 
of  time  cultivstion  m»y  be  continued,  when  permitted  to  rest  white  clover 
will  make  its  appearance  at  once,  end,  in  the  space  of  two  or  three  years, 
these  grasses  oooupy  the  ground,  to  the  exclusion  of  nearly  every  other. 
Their  productiveness  is  greatly  promoted  by  top-dressings  of  plaster,  wood 
adies,  and  other  manures.  At  the  end  of  6  or  7  years  from  the  previoue 
ploughing,  the  snrfaoe  becomes  hardened  b;^  the  feet  of  cattle,  in  common 
pariance  '•*  sod-bound,"  and  the  regular  course  of  cropping  is  repeated.  I 
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Tumip§y  Carrot%^  BeeU. — trnmipfl  are  mwn  in  wmtXi  qiMBtitiaf,  for  Ubto 
nie  alone ;  ffenerallj  sown  iai  gardens  and  borders  of  oonfields  late  in  Jidy 
or  early  in  Angost,  when  the  com  needg  no  further  work  npon  it.  The  crop 
is  a  precariooB  one,  and  freqi|entlj  fails  from  partial  droaght.  Ashes,  ralh 
bish  from  the- wood-jard^  andjother  refuse  and  rieh  earth  were,  until  recently, 
^  the  nsaal  maanres  apf^ed.  '  A  few  recent  experiments  with  gnano  have 
proved  it  to  be  incomparably  superior  to  any  other  for  this  crop,  and  it  is 
probable  further  trial  may  induce  greater  attention  to  it. 

Carrots  and  beets  are  al^o  produced  in  small  quantities  for  table  use. 
Some  ten  years  since,  a  spirited  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  sugar-beet 
as  a  standard  crop.  Their  cultivation  was  attended  with  success  in  almost 
ever^  instance,  and  their  valtie  as  food  for  cattle  and  hogs  was  generally 
admitted.  The  yield  was  from  400  to  800  bushds  per  acre  in  field  culture, 
iMit  ripening  too  late  in  the  season  to  be  succeeded  by  wheat  and  grass  with- 
out interfering  with  other  important  operations  on  the  farm  was  an  objec- 
tion, and  but  few  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  country.  As  winter  food  for 
store  hogs  they  are  preferable  to  grain,  and  their  cost  less  than  one-third. 
^e  usual  practice  was  to  plant  in  ground  suitable  far  potatoes,  laid  off  by 
farrows  18  inches  apart,  treated  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  well-rotted 
manure  on  very  rich  earth,  two  or  three  seeds  deposited  together  at  6  inches 
distance,  and  cevered  with  the  hoe  ;  when  the  plants  are  some  3  or  4  inches 
above  ground,  tihin  out,  leaving  one  only ;  as  their  ^owth  progresses,  feed 
off  every  secopd  beet,  and  le4ve  the  number  to  ripen  12  by  18  inches.  The 
season  for  platnting  and  harvteting,  and  also  the  treatment  throughout,  are 
similar  to  that  of  the  garden  beet.  The  usual  way  of  preservation  in  winter 
is  the  sune  as  ^tatftes.  Whien  fed  to  hogs,  no  preparation  is  necessary ;  to 
cattle,  UiSy  are  required  to  be  washed  clean,  cut  into  pieces,  and,  wlien 
desired,  dusted  with  any  kin4  of  meal.  When  fermenting  manure  is  used, 
covOT  it  tiro  inches  deep  with  tearth,  then  plant  and  cover  again.  When  fed 
to  homed  cattle,  owing -to  its  slight  purgative  quality,  a  simultaoeous  use  of 
hay,  straw  or  com  fodder  is  i^equired. 

JPbtatoeiy  Common  and  Street. — The  common  potato  is  cultivated  in  this 
county  to  t^e  extent  of  conslumptioD,  and,  in  the  eastern  section,  for  the 
Philadelphia  market.  The  planting  season  is  from  the  10th  of  March  to 
the  1st  of  June.  Early  plaotting,  say  from  the  10th  to  the  kst  of  April, 
lias  been  generally  preferred  Since  the  prevalence  of  the  "rot ;"  by  admit- 
lang  of  harvesting  previous  toithe  usual  copious  rains  late  in  September,  loss 
by  that  disease  has  been  to  at  good  degree  avoided.  Late  planting,  when 
oe  months  of  July  and  August  are  wet,  succeeds  well,  and,  before  the 
q>pearance  of  that  disease,  was  chieffy  practised  for  a  winter  supply. 
Apparently,  owing  to  the  uilusuallj  large  quantity  of  rain  in  the  ihontha 
mJfiAjf  August,  and  September,  in  1850,  the  early  planted  crop  was  back- 
ward and  the  quality  indiffelrent.  The  disease  became  very  preraleBt  in 
September,  and  continued,  causing  a  heavy  loss.  After  being  gatho^d  and 
stored,  they  were  attacked  by  another  disease  called  "  black  rot,"  for  which 
no  remedy  w  k^own.  When  stored  in  confined  cellars,  its  progress  was  rapid 
and  destnictive,  and  the  quantity  left  by  both  diseases  is  small  and  the 
mtality  very  infmor.  Altogether,  this  season  has  been  more  disastrous  to 
uiis  orop  than  any  since  1846.     The  latter  disease  was  observed 
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ly  after  the  potetOM  were  ttorad  away,  prwoitmg  a  afightly  shriv«Di. 
skuisaiid  numerous  naall  speoka  of  white  fiitngi  on  the  part  affected  uncUr 
the  skin ;  the  substonce  became  slightly  hardened  and  of  a  dark  brown-coloJ; 
thus  it  progressed  till  the  whole  was  destroyed  and  drv.     No  evidence  fe 
afforded  of  the  disease  being  communicated  to  another  by  contact,  but  tl^ 
inferior  qoali^  of  ail  favors  the  opinion  that  none  are  in  a  strictly  heall 
QODdition.    ^e  usual  cultivation  consists  in  spreading  about  40  cart-loi^ 
•f  sliffhtly  fomented  stable  manure  upon  an  acre  of  tod  ground,  (if  conW 
lieat,)  or  that  cultivated  the  previous  year  with  com  or  oats,  at  any  " 
in  the  spring.   f>r  pla&tLqg,  plough  the  field  as  usual,  and  drop  the  potL. 
8  or  9  inches  apa;^  in  every  second  furrow ;  harrow  the  surface,  or  pei« 
it  to  remain  until  the  plants  are  some  4  or  5  inches  high,  when  the  si 
Uoe  is  thoroughly  brcufcen  by  the  harrow,  without  regard  to  the  tope ;  beffl 
the  tops  fall,  pass  the  obm-eultivator  freely  between  the  rows  until  all  gra— 
and  weeds  are  destroyedi  if  the  surface  is  flat  or  inclined  to  chty,  throwpi 
light  ridge  on  each  side  wit|i  the  plough :  proper  care  afterwards  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  weeds,  itc  is  idl  the  attention  required  untfl  the  crop  is  rea^ 
for  gathering.    The  manure^in  some  instances,  is  placed  in  the  furroi 
under  the  poUto  as  the  planting  proeeeda,  but  with  no  visible  advant 
Soil  inclined  to  sandy  is  esteemed  preferable  for  this  crop,  and  it  is  Ic 
liable  to  suffer  from  disease.     Abon^  500  lbs.  of  guano  are  found  to  equal  tl^ 
usual  quantity  of  manure,  and  its  uie  for  this  purpose  is  increasing.    Lio^ 
also  is  much  nsed,  and  is  believed  by  many  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
poUto  sensibly.     No  preparation  of  thexseed  is  practised  beyond  reducing 
to  the  proper  sise,  if  too  large ;  but  smaU  tubers  about  16  to  the  pound  Me 
generally  used  whole,  and  preferred  by  mai^y  to  Urge  ones  divided.     The 
"  Mercers"  are  cultivated  almost  to  the  excl^on  of  all  others ;  some  of  tl 
latter  are  occasionally  introduced  and  tried,  bkt  none  are  found  to  be  pi 
ferable,  and  soon  disappear.     The  average  of  \our  crops  for  a  series 
years  may  be  nlaoed  at  100  bushels  per  acre.    In  favorable  seasons  a. 
soil,  150  bushels  are  obtained,  bat  it  is  doubtful  i^ether  there  is  any  pr 
gressive  increase  since  the  "  rot"  made  its  attack  ia,  1843,  or  that  by  tl™ 
present  practice  any  very  material  increase  in  the  pr^uct  per  acre  oanlie 
obtained.     The  writer  of  this,  a  few  years  since,  made  akexperiment  to  ten 
the  capacity  of  ground  equally  manured,  to  produce  potai^es  when  plaate|i 
in  rows  at  less  than  the  usual  distance  apart.     On  one-fifth  bf  an  acre,  eigl|t 
eart-loads  of  manure  were  spread  in  the  usual  way  (#  the  Sod;  one-tSi^ 
was  planted  with  potatoes  in  every  third  furrow ;  one-third  in  e^ery  second 
furrow,  and  the  remaining  tiiird  in  every  furrow,  at  the  distance  df  9  ineh^ 
apart  in  the  farrows ;  dressing  the  crop  was  performed  in  the  usm^mamijr 
until  it  required  the  last  culture ;  the  last  thurd  received  a  thorougk  dresf-' 
ing  with  the  hoe,  and  the  others  with  the  plough.    The  result  wks  60 
bushels  of  prime  potatoes,  exclusive  of  small  ones,  or  about  300  bushels  p^ 
aore.     The  product  of  every  row  was  measured  separately,  and  the  avei 

found  to  be  the  same.     Thus  proving,  in  this  instance,  that  ground  equ j.    = 

manured  will  prodnoe  one-third  more  if  planted  two  feet  apart,  or  two-thin^  ^  * 
more  if  planted  one  foot  ^Murt,  than  if  at  the  usual  distance  of  three  feet 
in  other  words,  three  bushels  if  planted  in  every  furrow,  to  one  bushel  if 
every  third  furrow,  as  is  the  present  practice,  with  only  the  additional  eo^ 
of  seed  and  extra  labor  of  the  last  dressing  with  the  hoe,  when  planted  s^ 
dose  as  to  yield  the  greatest  quantity.     The  present  year,  (1850,)  the  mo4t 
«n£ayorable  of  many  years  past  for  the  potato  crop,  from  If  acres  of  groun4r 
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tlBhrniktlB  of  potatMfl,  brg«  and  mftll,  were  gstkered,  grown  in  rowfe  Md 
feei  efyart ;  wmui  eost  of  prolvlioa  ettinntad  ni  86  oento  per  bnskel. 

Httm  ClTLTXrMM. 

CoBsidenible  <ttention  u  gken  to  ^  tBrieliee  of  freit  soitable  for  tabto 
«M  St  kome,  and  for  ^  ^kiladelphi*  tttritet.  These  inoliide  •p^ei^ 
peart,  peachee,  pfame^  ehori^  and  gr^>ee :  mpfht  am  grown  in  qaantitie# 
Mftcient  to  meet  theee  diMainds ;  rat  the  more  profitable  nee  of  th»  hat 
Ibr  other  porpoees  reetricte  jbe  oreharda  to  a  few  aerea.  None  are  ealti* 
▼•ted  for  exportatieii.  Mno|  care  has  been  recently  obserred  in  eelectm^ 
the  most  vahiaMe  yarietiee  aaid  in  t^feir  management :  proper  Irimminw,  ana 
jearljr  washing  the  bodies  an4  principal  branehee  with  eofl^soap,  mixed  with 
4  8<^tion  of  saltpetre,  and  ilso  the  removal  of  the  earth,  6  inohea  Aevp 
and  three  foot  in  diameter,  Irom  the  stem  of  the  trees,  and  eceaMenally 
phuffhmff  the  tailj  is  the  nsnal  and  neeessarj  treatment  praetised.  A  yA^ 
worm)  infesting  the  body  at  and  below  t^  snrfkoe  of  the  ground,  it  th« 
great  enem  j  to  the  apple-lreei  Its  seat  is  beliered  to  be  in,  and  its  preaenod 
owing  to  the  woraid  inflicted  i$  grafting :  h  generally  manages,  with  all  oar 
eare,  to  prodnee  premature  dacaj  Mid  death  Uy  the  tree.  Tke  only  htaowtt 
remedy  practised  is  to  expose  the  part  attacked  to  the  frosts  of  wmter^ 
Hogs  and  Seattle  thrrre  well  on  the  fruit  when  green,  in  oonneetion  in  A  ellKf , 
Ibiod  j  bnt  thennfimited  use  fy  dairy-cows,  in  some  instanoea,  almost  saa^ 
pends/the  secrcftion  of  mUk,  diwtroYB  their  appetite,  or  depriyes  them  of  tht 

S^wer  of  eating  oth«r  fbod,  and  nearly  paralyxes  their  legs  and  feet; 
or8e&  beooiJBe  fat  in  a  very  short  time  when  permitted  to  range  in  th# 
orchard.  For  winter  feeding^  they  are  very  natritioos,  and  relished  by  alt 
kinds  of  stookj  bat  no  experiments  are  known  to  test  their  eomparatire  valie 
with  potatoes.  Onr  loeaKty  is  well  adapted  to  the  pear-tree,  and  by  qaite 
spirited  exertions  we  continue  to  avail  onrselves  or  the  advantage.  Tha 
new  sod  ehoiee  foreign  varietfes  have  been  added  to  omr  former  catalogue, 
with  a  faur  prospect  of  snooess:  a  solitary  instance  of  the  blight,  with  tba 
nppoeed  leanse  and  remedy,  iHM  exhibit  in  a  nntahell  the  result  of  general 
experienee.  A  yomg  pear-ti^,  growing  in  a  graea-eod,  near  the  dwelling-' 
honse,  bore  fruit  abttndantly  Ibom  an  early  age  until  1842.  It  was  lien  in- 
eluded  in  a  newly  Imted  garden ;  the  gr«M^«od  was  permitted  to  remain 
Me  20  feel  in  diAeter,  nnlGler  the  tree;  until  1844,  the  tree  eontiniied 
leaHhy  and  fruitful  as  before ;  in  that  year,  the  sod  was  removed  and  the 
troand  cultivated  ;*  one  of  the  prindpid  branches  was  blasted  the  sMMryear# 
Hie  following  year,  the  tree  wis  fruitless  for  the  first  time,  and  were  a  gen«- 
r^joekly  appearance,  with  a  few  small  blasted  branches.  The  greater  ez-> 
^eeure  of  the  roots  to  the  vioissitudes  of  extreme  heat  and  ooM  was  tha 
Mpposed  cause,  and  the  surAce  was  again  covered  with  the  sod ;  the  tre« 
fMOPered  slowly,  and  has  sinoe  beeome  healthy  and  very  prolific;  oUMir 
trsew^mear  it,  Imt  net  included  in  the  garden,  have  continued  uniformly 
healthy  and  froitfiil :  the  soil  |s  a  rich  sandy  loam ;  the  situation,  a  sooti^ 
eastern  «qKisare,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  5  degrees.  Peaches  avtf 
eoltivated  for  market  in  moderate  quantity,  with  about  the  usual  snaeasi* 
^^  ***!IL!S*  *™^^™*^y  attacked  at  an  early  age  by  the  worm,  in  the  atem 
at  tho  'sorfoee  of  ihe  ground.  Many  devices  nave  been  put  in  reqoisitioa 
i#  iweventives:  exposure  of  the  parts  to  winter  frosts,  a  bank  of  eartk 
MPOttt^the  atea  jkif^g  summer  and  removed  in  winter,  straw-covering  fstf 
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Hit  atatf,  wttta-waiking,  ashet,  tan,  aah,  lime,  Ac,  around  the  stem  at  the  \ 
rooff :  atty  hewv^er,  have  alfta  foiled  to  preserve  the  tree,  bevoad  the  miifik 
nt-ttfttihlk  ysar.   The  yellows  also  performs  a  foil  share  in  the  deatruotioa,  fitr   • 
whieh  ne  tessedy  or  paHiativa  is  knawn.     The  past  20  years  have  witneeisd 
die  introdaelioK  of  many  axeellent  varieties  of  plama,  but  their  euhivaniq^  . 
is  disootfrag^g ;  the  fruit  is  frequently  attacked  when  nearly  foil  grown,  by^ 
ihe  ^'blaeik  rot,**  and  periahA  before  maturity.    Thn  disease  vanes  in  iii4 
tennty  in  different  seasons,  but  oomparatively  few  eecape  at  any  tinoeu 
!nie  injuiy  inflioted  W  an  insect  on  the  branches  has  almost  annihiiated  ii 
in  nmny  loealities.     Some  12  years  since,  the  writer  was  surprised  by  a  few 
•f  the  unsightfy  blotches  on  his  young  trees,  but  strict  vigilaaoe  in  removiilg,  ^ 
them  on  ^eir  first  appearance  during  2  or  3  years  was  sufficient  to  destr^  . 
them ;  none  have  si^ce  appeared,  notwithstanding  at  the  distance  of  oiwd« 
lliird  of  a  mile  many  trees  continue  to  be  disfigured  by  them.     Oheniea  > 
are  nus^red  among  the  vsluable  fruits  that  flourish  in  this  county  w^h 
eomplete  suoeess,  aiM  almost  without  an  enemy.     Many  of  the  moet  txid^ 
lent  varieties  known  have  been  introduced,  and  succeed  to  entire  satisfactM 
in  situations  elevated  80  feet  or  more  above  the  creek  valleys :  cherries  iesf 
also,  in  common  with  pears,  found  to  snoceed  beet  whei^e  the  earth  aear  ami 
under  the  trees  is  permitted  to  remain  «M;nltivated.     Grapes,  suitable  £tt    » 
table  use,  have  within  the  last  20  years  obtained  a  place  in  almost  every 
garden  in  the  eomty :  some  of  the  more  delicate  varieties  are  cultivatad 
under  ghn^  but  generally  those  more  hardy  and  native  to  our  climate  are^ 
preferred:  among  which  the  Catawba,  Isabella,  and  Schuylkill  are  tba- 
favotites.     These,  when  the  season  is  moderately  dry,  ripen  satisfact(Mily;  \ 
when  otherwise,  they  scarcely  arrive  at  maturity  before  being  overtaken  y 
by  early  froet;  this  was  especially  the  case  the  present  year,  (1850.)     All    ' 
kinds  riso  suffered  seriously  from  the  rot:  the  Catawba  least,  and  the 
Isabella  to  the  greateet  extent  here,  as  elsewhere.     We  perceive  no  remedy 
is  known,  and  foars  are  entertained,  from  its  progressive  increase,  that  at 
BO  distant  time  we  shall  be  deprived  of  the  enjoyment  of  this  delicious  fruit.'' 
Its  appearance  has  not  been  noticed  in  the  wUd-grapes  in  the  forest,  and  a 
few  enoiee  kinds  transplanted  into  our  gardens,  thongh  greatly  improved)  t 
have  thus  far  escaped.     No  wine,  except  for  family  use,  is  made  in  tl^ 
county.     The  preceding  includes  all  articles  of  field-culture  with  us,  awl  ' 
the  processes,  i^pliioation  of  manures,  ke.,  in  general  practice.     Bat  imr. 
particfdar  instances  have  been  given,  for  the  reason  that  in  the  anxiety  w 
make  the  most  profitable  use  of  every  discovery  or  improvement,  they  ara^.  ^ 
when  established,  at  («oe  adopted  into  our  system,  and  their  inflaep^' 
mingled  in  prodticing  the  results  given  under  the  foregoing  heads  raspeo- 
tively.  * 

i  .'      • 

MANURB8. 

The  improvement  of  the  soil  is  progressing  by  every  practicable  meaiM  - 
throiujhout  the  eastern  counties  of  this  State.     Li  this  county  it  is,  beyond  ' 
all  other  .eonsijderations,  the  leading  object  of  the  agriculturist.     Every  for-^ 
tiMidng  agent  in  reach  is  put  in  requisition  for  that  ultimate  purpose ;  litta, 

Slaster,  bone-dust,  poudrette,  and  guano,  are  each,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,- 
rawn  upon  as  aids  to  the  large  quantities  of  domestic  manures  made  at  jfMr  <  - 
bams,  Btablea,  lu^{^ena>  &&     Lime  is  used  indiscriminately  on  all  kinds  af 
iott  in  this  aoonty,  ninh  decided  advantage ;  nearly  the  whole  of  our  ara^ 
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land  has  been  treated  within  <he  last  25  jean,  with  liberal  dfeitiBgi  of  fivn 
60  to  100  bnshels  per  acre,  a«kd  much  of  it  repeatedlj.     The  font'ef  •pplj- 
iag  it  is  merely  to  slake  and  ipread  It  as  nearlj  nniform  tf^  poeeible  orer  the 
Bvfaoe,  either  of  sod  or  broken  ground,  at  anj  season  of  the  year,  or  k 
•nj  quantity  desired.     In  erery  instance  its  effects  are  immediate,  decided, 
and  permanent.     The  opinion  has  many  advocates,  that,  while  it  eootiiniee 
in  the  forms  of  caustic  and  hydrate,  its  energies  are  mnch  more  acttte  aa  a 
fsrtilizer,  than  after  its  retort  to  that  of  a  carbonate ;  henoe,  that  dreesiDgg 
of  30  to  40  bnshels  per  acr^  repeated  periodically  at  the  end  of  8  or  10 
years,  are  preferable  to  a  larger  quantity  at  longer  periods.     Plaster  w  need 
ertensiyely  as  a  top-dressing  on  erass  groonds,  in  quantity  from  1  to  2  bushels 
per  acre.    Its  adrantages  oi^  day  soils  are  not  so  decidedly  ssarked  aa  on 
others.     The  benefit  receivediby  all  the  grasses,  and  particularly  doTer,  is 
at  once  evident  after  copious  ^in,  and  is  continued,  at  least  to  the  fourth 
year.     An  increase  of  one-third  in  the  quantity  of  olorer,  and  a  fourth  in 
that  of  the  native  grasses,  together  with  earlier  and  later  vegetation,  and 
tiieir  nniform  deep-green  coler,  are  the  common  proofs  oft  its  value  on  the 
Bandy  and  gravelly  loams  of  this  county.     It  is  also  used  extensively  on  the 
young  plants  of  Indian  com,  but  by  many  its  benefit  in  this  case  is  doubted. 
Bone-dust  and  poudrette  hai^  also  been  used  to  some  extent,  the  former 
with  entirely  satisfactory  results :  spread  over  or  mixed  with  the  soil  in  the 
eourse  of  cultivation,  the  benefit  received  from  it  is  immediate  and  lasting. 
Iheir  use,  however,  has  been  checked  by  the  recent  introduction  of  guano, 
which,*  from  the  high  character  it  has  already  acquired  as  a  fertiliser  of  the 
soil  in  eveiT  form  and  under  all  conditions,  pFomises  fair  to  withdraw  atten- 
tion from  these,  if,  indeed,  it  shall  not  materially  diminish  the  usual  exertions 
in  accumulating  the  ordinary  ptock  of  domestic  manure.     It  is  probably  too 
ewly  to  pronounce  definitely  t pon  its  relative  value,  in  comparison  wi^  the 
mineral  and  vegetable  resource  thus  far  relied  upon,  and  which  have  dianged 
iunj  large  districts  of  our  previously  exhausted  Atlantic  border  to  a  hi^ly 
productive  condition,  within  the  recollection   and  under  the  persevering 
industry  of  the  present  genenation.     But  that  it  will  form  an  important 
epoch  in  ovat  agricnltnral  history,  the  brief  experience  already  had  leaves 
no  room  to  doubt.     The  mosti  judicious  form  and  mode  of  applying  it  are 
yet  the  subject  of  experiment,  and  opinion  is  not  yet  established  on  this 
interesting  point.     The  volatility  of  its  fertilizing  properties  has,  however, 
foggested  the  necessity  of  mi^ng  or  covering  at  (met  with  the  soil,  and  this 
is  the  present  practice.     To  secure  uniformity  in  spreading,  it  is  previoudy 
imlverized  finely,  and  mixed  in  any  proportion  with  plaster,  fine  earth,  &c^ 
•and  spread  with  the  hand ;  plaster  is  preferred  by  many  under  the  impres- 
sion that  a  portion  of  the  volatile  salt  becomes  thus  fixed  and  secured  from 
'  loss,  while  it  is  otherwise  well  suited  to  the  purpose.     Plaster,  in  the  pitopor- 
tion  of  1  peck  to  the  bushel  of  guano  is  generally  used ;  some  experiments 
so  to  show  that  a9he%  wholly  neutralize  its  volatile  qualities,  and  that  lime 
does  80  partially.     On  com,  oats,  wheat,  turnips,  potatoes,  carrots,  and  the 
tQOceeding  grass  crops,  its  effect  is  immediate  and  highly  satisfactory.     On 
all  our  sons,.and  particularly  on  thin  and  those  exhausted  by  long  craping, 
its  productive  energy,  when  need  to  the  extent  of  300  to  600  pounds  per 
acre,  is  equal  to  a  heavy  dressing  of  stable  manure.     Its  use  is  iacreaung 
rigidly,  notwithstanding  the  price  has  advanced  50  per  cent,  since  its  first 
introduction.     The  importance  of  securing  the  largest  possible  quantity  of 
ilomestic  manure,  as  the  most  reliable  source  of  agricoltoral  prosperity,  i» 
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well  understood  here,  and  every  convenient  means  is  resorted  to,  to  effect  it  J 
all  refuse  vegetable  matter  is  collected  and  deposited  in  the  cattle-yards  and 
hog-pens;  earth  from  ditches,  hedges, ^c.  is  frequently  used  to  pave  the  " 
yards,  stables,  and  pens,  where  it  remains  through  the  winter,  to  absorb  the 
nnne  and  oUier  valuable  liquids.     The  corn  roots  with  the  earth  adherihi 
to  them,  after  the  removal  of  the  corn  crop,  are  in  many  instances  used  for 
the  same  purpose.     The  whole  of  these,  when  the  manure  in  the  yards  is 
tmmed  and  heaped  in  the  following  spring,  are  mixed  with  it,  and  &r  J 
a  covermg  to  protect  it  from  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  to  imbibe  the  - 
volatile  matter  thrown  out  in  the  process  of  fermentation,  and  thus  acquire  ^ 
aralue  equal  to  the  vegetable  matter  with  which  they  h»d  been  associated. 
The  manure  heaps  thus  protected  remain  until  fermentation  has  ceased,  an^  : 
until  the  land  intended  for  a  wheat  crop  is  prepared  to  receive  it.     When  * 
convenient,  the  manure  is  kept  under  sheds  or  other  shelter,  and  is  esteemed 
one-third  more  valuable  than  if  exposed  to  the  weather. 

MBTBOBOLOGT.  ' 

The  state  of  the  weather,  throughomt  the  year  1850,  has  been  the  mosf 
favorable,  in  this  region,  for  the  agricultural  interests,  within  our  recolleo-"    ' 
tion.     The  quantity  of  rain  was  abundant,  and  distributed  in  suitable  quan-\ 
tity  and  time  for  every  growing  crop,  except  potatoes,  which  are  believed  t<v 
have  suffered  from  the  excess.     Under  the  influence  of  abundant  moisture^ 
aceompanied  by  high  temperature  and  unusual  electric  disturbance,  vegeta-^ 
tion  was  impelled  to  an  extent  rarely  witnessed,  if  indeed  it  has  ever  been   ^  \ 
exceeded;  a  brief  suspension  of  rains  occurred  very  opportunely  at  harvest  ^^^  ' 
snd  seedinff-time,  but  was  not  productive  of  serious  check  to  vegetation,  tf 
owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  moisture  previously  collected  in  the  soil 
The  violent  storm  on  the  19th  of  July  almost  entirely  prostrated  the  oats 
^d  com  crops.     The  former  partially,  and  the  latter  satisfactorily  reco- 
▼ered  from  its  effects,  without  serious  loss,  except   additional  expense  in 
harvesting  the  oats.     The  loss  of  life  and  property  occasioned  by  the  light- 
ning was  larjge  beyond  precedent,  and  iU  frequency  and  severity  without 
A  paralleL     The  months  of  October  and  November  were  mild  and  compara- 
tively dry,  and  the  farmer  was  enabled  to  close  his  out-door  operations  in 
good  season,  without  obstruction  from  frost  or  wet. 

The  accompanying  table  has  been  prepared  from  the  meteorological 
journal  kept  for  our  Institution,  and  is  believed  to  conform  to  your  "sug- 
gestions," and  may  embrace  all  that  is  interesting  to  the  agriculturist. 
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»„SS^?!».**?^S'*'t  ^''^^  «d  mdiwKrtiy,  of  •  Urge  portion  of  our  po- 
|wUUon,  «d  the  high  charMtor  of  the  prodiMf,  and  piJtic2*rly  of  bttttST 

Dot  only  »  judjmoM  diacnmmation  m  tho  ohoioo  of  atock  ^d  their  g^nerml 
.a»Mjemeat,  but  mtunate  knowledge  of  the  Boet  approved  method  in  the 
debate  opei^toons  of  if  nuau^ture.  In  th«  feSSion  of  eows  for  the 
^^^A^."^  exclaaiTely  from  those  driven  into  this oounty  from  the  mid- 
W  diBtncte  ot  this  Sute,)  prefereuoe  ie  oBoa^  ^ven.to  fair  apecimene  of 
^ur  native  breeds  over  any  pure  blood  or  croea  erf  iSported  atockTAatodc 
^Z  l^A^-  ^K.  ""?  eomfortable  sheHer,  a  aoffieiency  of  good  hay  »d 

Syj^n  «^,com  wd  oat-meal  p^  day,  when  in  mUk,  free  aeoe-i  to  wate., 
a»d  general  cleanlmeaa,  are  Uie  n^cessaiy  preliminwiea  to  a  snecessliil  jear^ 
operation  m  the  buame«i  of  dairying.  ^Ihe  asnal  mana«HnentT.^2t 
^ndncted  dairy  i.  nearly  as  foUows,  vi,.  :-At  four  oTSTweeks  old  the 
calves  are  ^^^gbtered  and  the  process  of  butter^p^aking  oommenees.  The 
JOWB  are  mijkea  in  t^e  monung  and  evening.  «iid  «iM  iJlk  strained  at  enoe 

mlr^f^Z  \^  r  3"*^."^  "^  P^**^  ^  •  well-aired.  milk-ho«w,  in 
jater  to  the  depth  of  4  or  6  inches,  at  a  temperatnre  of  aboat  ^°  Fahrea. 
^eit,  there  to  remain  but  86  A^rs,  untU  the  oream  is  aeparated.     If  the 

STSh V  '^^'V  •S^''  ^  *^**  **°^  ^^  P~~"  "^"^^  bTaooelerated  by 
thp  addition  of  imlk  previously  soured,  to  U  placed  in  the  pans  previoisX 

^eir  reiving  ths  new  milk,  that  the  latter  ehaU  become  thickened  at  the 
!?i  *v  ^^V  ""^  *^®  ^""^"^  removed.  If  permitted  to  remain  in  coatact 
wiUi  the  milk  longer  than  86  hours,  that  peculiar  sweetoees  and  fr^hness 
r*5i?J"l?*'  r"*  Delaware  county  butter  wiU  almost  invariably  be  ^ 
f taroyed.  Grea*  care  is  required  in  separating  the  cream  from  the  milk,  to 
prevent,  if  possible,  even  the  smalleet  quantity  of  mflk  from  passing  into  the 
creMn-cans.  These  cans  should  contain  about  from  4  to  5  gallons,  ind  when 
fiUed,  phiced  in  water  as  deep  as  they  wiU  stand  steady,  iSid  their  contents 
Jtirred  twice  daily.  The  cream  shodd  be  charned  at  the  end  of  three  or 
four  days  at  farthest,  m  a  revolring  chum,  without  stoppage  during  the 
process,  or  permitting  the  escape  of  the  accumulating  gas.  5S  tempe»ture 
jhodd  not  vary  mucE  from  60^  Fahrenheit,  nor  thTprocess  be  comSetedim 
less  than  30  or  more  than  60  minutes.  The  desired  time  can  be  very  nearly  at. 
temcd  by  close  attention  to  the  temperature  of  the  cream  and  to  the  velocity  of 
the  churn.  When  the  butter  has  ^thered  to  tU  sise  of  peas,  the  churW 
^ould  cease,  the  butter-milk  be  wShdrawn,  and  about  onVfourth  the^ua? 
tifar  of  clear,  cold  water  returned  into  the  chum.    After  3  or  4  turns,  draw 

moUons  of  the  chum.  Add  fine,  clean  Liverpool  salt,  at  the  rate  of  11  oit 
to  30  lbs.  of  butter,  or,  which  is  nearly  eouivalent,  to  80  quarts  of  good 
weam  put  m  iie  chum.  Tmm  the  churnl  or  4  round^  and  reverse,  and 
t\^  T  """^^  l>t.^^o«^Wy  salted  for  use  ^hilefreBh.  It  should  remain 
in  the  chum  m  this  condition  for  half  an  hour,  that  the  salt  may  all  be  dia- 
jolved,  when  it  will  be  ready  for  working  nnd  sponging.  The  operation  of 
Jh^ll^  from  moisture  is  performed  by  placing  ItTwhen  taker  from  the 
churn,  on  »  uble  with  a  lever  atUched,  and  pressing  and  turaiuir  it  fre- 
quently, using  a  sponge  covered  with  a  cloth,  to  absorb  the  moiatur^  till  m 
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"**'*  ^JEU*"*  ^'**'*  **  '^^^  ^  T*?y  '•'  ^^«gl»«»g  »n<I  printing  in  any  desired 
form.    The  moet  material  points  in  the  manufacture  of  Iratter  aw,  first,  tbat, 
to  leeore  ttie  mazimnm  qaanjity  without  injury  to  the  quaEty,  t^e  ertan^ 
•M  5e  tepoMUd  from  ike  milk  at  the  end  of  86  houro  ;  secondly,  that  the 
<rMUB  in  the  cans  shall  he  kef  t  at  a  temperature  of  ahout  52**,  and  stirred 
tviee  in  24  hours ;  thirdly,  th^t,  in  the  process  of  churning,  gat  or  air  gen^ 
rtUed  in  the  eourte  of  the  oper^^tion  thail  not  be  permitted  to  emsapefrom  ih* 
ehum.    It  is  belityed  to  contiun  all  the  rich  aroma  of  the  cream,  and  hy 
^tlras  confining  it  in  contact,  it  is  imbibed  by  the  butter  while  forming.     la 
rammer-feedmgi  dairy  stock,  alprihcipal  object  is  to  induce  the  cows  to  eat 
the  largest  qoantity  oompstibl^  with  fall  health.    This  is  moet  readily  wo- 
oomplishe^  by  frequent  ofaang^  of  pasture,  with  free  aceess  to  water  and 
salt.     The  natural  graissefl  fntnish  the  most  grateful  and  richest  pasture, 
and  produce  the  best  quality  of  butter.    Clover,  as  has  been  said,,  is  reCited 
br  homed  cattle  but  for  a  short  time  only,  if  confined  to  it ;  but  when 
allowed  to  range  at  will  in  it  a|ad  natural  grasses  together,  its  full  value  as 
pasture  is  reaUted.    The  annual  production  of  butter  per  head,  in  our  dairies, 
fluctuates,  with  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  summer  pasture,  from  125  to 
160  lbs.,  and  occasionally  something  above  these  numbers.     The  quantity 
produced  the  present  year  (1850)  has  been  above  the  average,  if  not  the  very 
higheetw     In  a  few  instances,  dbove  200  lbs.  have  been  obtained  from  smaU 
dairies  of  choice  cows.     These  inst^hces  occur,  however,  under  extraorcK- 
narycare  and  cost,  but  may  nevertheless  furnish  valuable  hints  to  the  dairy- 
man.    The  value  of  fresh  buttfer  in  Philadelphia  market  varies,  during  the 
■•ason,  from  16  to  40  cents  p*r  lb.,  and  will  average  25  cents  or  upwards 
for  til  (jualitieB.    The  cost  of  Intter  to  the  producer,  interlaced  as  it  is  with 
our  entire  system  of  agricultuilal  operations,  cannot  even  be  approximated, 
ud  we  are  deterred  from  the  atttempt.     No  cheese  is  made  at  our  dairies. 
The  sour  milk  is  fed  to  hogs,  «nd  estimated  to  produce  80  lbs.  of  pork  for 
each  cow  in  the  dairy.     The  average  value  of  calves  is  about  $5  at  4  or  & 
weeks  old. 

Neat  Oattk.^Bnt  few  of  these  are  raised  in  this  county.  The  more 
directly  profitable  application  of  provisions  when  fed  to  dairy  cows  induces 
ft  dependence  for  recruiting  thdir  numbers  on  those  driven  from  districts  in 
^8  State  north  and  west  of  »s,  not  in  convenient  reach  of  a  market  for 
fresh  butter  and  veal.  A  few,  however,  from  choice  cows,  are  occasionally 
reared,  and  prove  that  our  dairjr  stocks  would  be  highly  improved  in  appear- 
ance and  quality  if  more  generally  resorted  to.  The  usual  practice  is  to 
©em^t  the  calves  to  remain  with  the  cows  until  5  weeks  old,  then  separate 
them  into  adjoining  fields,  to  prevent  the  u»ual  fretting  of  both,  and  leafe 
the  calves  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Clover  pasture  is  preferred  to  any 
Other  unta  they  are  3  or  4  months  old.  Their  value  at  8  years  of  age,  or 
mth  their  second  calf  at  theif  side,  varies  from  $25  to  $35,  accordmg  to 
their  promise  of  future  profit.  '  These  limits  in  price  wiH  also  apply  to  fair 
mud  good  eows  at  the  drove-ytrds  in  March,  April,  and  May,  and  indeed, 
?iftT  '*^™^®'»  **  *»y  *™i*:  dry  cows  of  like  quality  command  about 
#10  less  per^head  than  those  accompanied  by  a  young  calf,  or  approaching 
Aat  condition.  We  possess  so  data  for  estimating  the  precise  value  of 
corn  in  produmsg  beef,  or  the  «omparative  value  of  the  different  stocks  of 
osttle  named  se  feeders. 

ir<^».--Varioa«  breeds  of  hogs  have  been  introduced  into  this  county, 
Md  much  attention  has  be^  given  to  improving  the  stock  by  croesmg  th«n 
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in  every  directum.  The  pnesent  favorites  are  the  result  of  these  efforts,  and 
inhent  a  liberal  and  perhaps  barely  predominating  share  of  the  "Berkshire" 
introduced  some  16  yeafs  since.  The  comparatively  small  bone,  and  the 
disposition  to  take  flesh  and  fat  readily  at  all  ages  under  light  feeding,  com- 
pensate satisfactorily  for  a  lack  of  erowth  to  a  siae  commoS  to  some  othcre. 
The«r  usual  weight,  wh«i  fat,  at  the  age  of  12  or  14  months,  will  average 
something  less  dian  800  lbs.,  on  the  usual  fare,  but  may,  by  high  feeding, 
exceed  that  weight  by  a  fourth  or  a  third.  They  depend  ma&ly  on  tfe 
refcse  of  the  daines  and  on  pasture  and  nuts  for  their  summer  subsistence, 
utU  4  or  6  weeks  previously  to  being  slaughtered,  when  they  are  fed 
liberaUy  on  whoUtoom,  A  laj^  number  of  hogs  are  fed  at  our  dahies 
wholly  on  sour  BMlk,  placed  in  pens  at  4  or  5  weeks  old,  in  March,  April, 
and  Mav,  and  kept  until  September  and  October,  when  they  are  slauehtored 
*°SJ*®^  **        Philadelphia  market  at  from  7  to  10  cents  per  lb. 

The  foregomg  embraces  aU  the  importont  operations  to  which  our^aim- 
cultural  industry  is  directed,  and  the  ooncfitions  under  which  it  is  pursued. 
If  not  too  lengthy  and  tedious  for  your  examination,  we  trust  some  things 
may  be  found  serviceable  to  you  in  making  your  annual  report. 
Yerj  respectfully  yours,  kc. 

JOSEPH  EDWARDS, 
JOHN  MILLER, 
CommitUe  of  Del  County  Institute  of  Science. 


London,  July  Wth,  1850. 
My  Dear  Aytr;— Mr.  Francis  Bonvnge  has  addressed  to  me  a  communi- 
cation upon  the  cultivation  of  tea,  which  I  transmit  to  you,  and  bee  that  it 


raising  tea  is  now  bemg „  ^..  „_,.     ,  ,^„,,  ^  ,«^  ^^„ 

a  communication  from  a  gentleman  upon  the  subject  of  the  production  of 
the  "ilkworm.  Thw  paper,  with  samples  of  silk,  &c.,  was  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  I  have  heard  nothing  from  it.  Will  you  do  me  the 
favor  to  ascertain  whether  the  box  containing  the  silk,  with  the  papers  that 
accompwiied  It,  was  rewired  ?  It  has  appeared  to  me  that  silk  can  be 
produced  in  the  United^  States  with  profit.  With  respect  to  the  cultivation 
of  tea.  It  would  be  satasfactory  if  some  of  our  friends  in  the  South  would 
try  the  experiment.     Will  you  favor  me  with  your  opinion  upon  the  above 

I  am,  my  dear  sir,  most  respectfully,  your  ob't  serv't, 

XT      m  ««.        .....  ABBOTT  LAWRENCE. 

Hon.  Thoma«  Ewdtg,  &c.  Ac.  Ac,  Washington, 


TEA  CULTIVATION.— ASSAM,  INDIA. 

London^  July  Sth,  1850. 
To  JEeu  FxeeUency  Abbott  ]  ^awksnge^  4c.  &p. 

^•— With  re£N-enc«  tojthe  sabject  of  the  inUniew  with  which  yon 
honored  me  a  few  days  ^o^  f  beg  to  submit  the  following  obeervatioae  en 
the  cnltiration  of  tea  in  In<|»  aod  Chin%. 

I  We  be^  .cultivating  thu  tei^piant,  and  mannfactanng  tea  for  five  jma 
m  India,  in  a  district  east  of^  Aesam,  called  Namropp,  md  also  in  Assam 
itself.  The  ^esrplant  has  be^  found  in  an  indigejioos  state  in  the  valley 
of  Assam.     Assam  extends  ^m  25''  to  28^  i^u-th  Utitude,  and  from  84^ 

*^  ?J,°  ®**t?^  Greenwich,  b^  within  one  degree  of  the  wsestern  promoe 
of  China,  Ton-nan. 

The  valley  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  Iiidia,  and  enclosed  on  all  sides 
by  the  Honalaya  Mountains.  The  Qreat  Bramapootrah,  which  is  the  wuted 
channel  of  the  Dihing,  the  ,Dibong,  and  the  Dihong  rivers,  divides  the 
valley  in  its  centre,  which  is  also  fed  by  nnmerous  tributary  streams,  in  its 
course  to  Goalparah,  stated  to  be  as  many  as  60.  From  the  diverwty  of 
Its  sofl  and  temperature  of  its  climate,  almost  all  European  and  eastern 
products  might  be  raised  within  its  circle. 


\ 


TBMPERATUBI. 


The  mean  annual  temperature  is 67^ 

The  four  hottest  montiis .80° 

The  colder  or  wioter  mo|ithB ,...,. ^7« 


£AIN8. 


Rdn  commences  in  March,  and  continues  until  October,  mvine  fully  seven 
months  of  wet  weather.         ^  ^      ^      '      ^ 


t 


PRODUCE. 


Miee^  which  is  the  food  of  the  people.  Yami  are  foond  in  great  abtiB- 
dance  (uncultivated)  in  the  iimgles ;  some  of  them  weigh  as  much  as  16 
foonds,  and  are  a  very  good  Substitute  for  the  potato.  There  are  several 
kinds.  The  natives  roar  the  Silkworm,  end  weave  the  silk  into  doth,  which 
H  the  prindpal,  I  may  say,  their  only  clothing.  Cotton  of  a  superior  East 
India  kind,  is  produced,  but  only  cultivated  with  other  crops  at  the  same 
time.  The  erea  oopera  is  a  course  kind  of  silk,  from  an  insect  reared  on 
a  plant  of  i^at  name,  resembling  a  nettle.  There  are  8tick-la<?,  gum,  the 
India-rubbef  tree,  the  tea-tree^  the  wild  coffee-plant,  a«>d  the  nutmeg-Blwit. 
There  are  salt  springs,  petroleum  springs,  and  coal  in  abundance,  all  over 
the  country.  Gold-dust  used  formerly  to  be  collected  in  the  streams  when 
slavery  existed  in  the  country, 

THE    INHABITANTS    OF    THB    FOREST 

Are  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  tigers,  leopards,  the  jungle-dog,  the  jackall, 
the  elk,  deer,  musk-deer :  the  bison  is  found  higher  up  to  the  north,  and 
also  the  buffalo  and  wild-hog. 


ZkMX  iBTa  as. 
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Are,  withont  ezctption,  the  moat  demoralised  of  all  Indians,  th|»  cause  of 
which  may  be  almoct  whoDy  attributed  to  the  «ae  of  opiaim.  Until  1839, 
they  had  scarcely  any  idea  of  money :  their  diet  is  rice,  sometimes  boiled, 
l^nt  oltener  singly  iteeped  in  water.  They  eat  fish,  fowl,  the  wild-hog,  and, 
when  killed  in  the  ahaM,  they  eat  the  buffalo,  rhinoeeros,  and  elephant. 

The  evil  eomnqiieBCM  of  the  ase  of  opium,  which  sometimes  sells  for  its 
own  weight  in  silver,  are,  that  the  natives  are  dwindling  away.  An  opium- 
eater  is  not  long-lived,  and  his  life  is  oao  continooos  scene  of  misery.  He 
|b  a  thin,  emaciated  bein^,  has  no  energy,  no  oare  for  aught  but  to  proeure 
opium ;  if  he  cannot  get  it,  he  casts  himself  on  the  ground,  rolls  about  in 
the  most  gloomy  horrors,  crying,  in  a  heart-rending  voice,  '^Khane  ne ! 
Khane  ne T"  "  There  is  no  opium."  In  this  state  he  would  sell  his  nearest 
kin  for  this  honored  drug ;  he  would  freely  part  with  wife  or  child,  if  he 
had  a  child,  which  seMem  the  opium-eater  iias,  for  it  destroys  the  genera- 
tive powers,  and  there  are  seldom  more  than  one  or  two  children  in  any  family, 
and  sometimes  whole  villages  of  women  are  to  be  found  with  scaroeiy  a  man. 
I  have  been  somewhat  out  of  the  latitude  of  my  suljject,  in  thus  bringing 
the  valley  of  Assam  immediately  under  your  Sbccellency's  observation,  as 
the  indigenous  locality  of  tea  in  India. 

BOIL  m  rOR  TEA. 

A  reddish  loose  soil,  in  which  ochre  is  pretty  abundant. 

XocaZirtes.— Table-lands  and  around  the  bases  of  hijls  are  best.  Lands 
which  are  low  and  on  which  water  rests,  such  as  paddy  lands,  or  slightly 
elevated  lands  among  paddy  erounds,  being  alwigrs  cold  and  wet,  are  unfit 
for  tea.  High  table-lands,  which  are  of  dry  and  stiff  soil,  sides  of  moun- 
tains, after  a  moderate  elevation,  are  also  very  unsnited,  and  the  produce 
will  not  pay  for  the  cultivation.  However,  the  |Jant  will  grow  in  all  the 
above  places.  Moisture  is  very  necessary  for  the  plant;  that  is,  such  mois- 
ture as  will  pass  away  and  not  keep  the  ground  cold.  Li  Assam,  there  are 
seven  months  of  rainy  weather,  and  therefore  irrigation  is  unnecessary. 
On  the  Kamaon  hills,  where  the  government  of  India  are  carrying  on 
tea-planting,  no  success  will  or  can  attend  the  speculation.  There  are  three 
years  of  irrigation  required,  and  the  plant  takes,  consequently,  seven  to 
eight  years  to  arrive  at  its  fuD  yield,  and  even  then  the  produce  is  very  poor 
with  regard  to  quantity,  thou^  in  quality  it  may  be  superior. 

The  plant  in  Assam  arrives  at  its  full  yield  uiTour  or  five  years,  and  will 
with  care  oontiaue  in  a  healthy  state  for  iO  years,  and  there  is  no  irrigation 
required  because  of  the  long  ouration  of  the  rains.  There  are,  however,  in 
March,  only  a  few  necessary  showery,  and  April  is  not  what  may  be  called  a 
wet  month.  The  raiuB  are  heavy  in  June,  July,  and  August,  and  wear 
away  by  the  end  ^  September. 

PRODUCE  Of  THl  PLANT,  AND  AeS. 

The  plant  is  ndsed  from  seeds.  Plants  might  be  raised  from  slips  also, 
but  it  would  not  answer  beyond  the  mere  fact  of  an  experiment.  Tea-oeeds 
beine  sown  in  December,  the  plants  therefrom  could  be  transplanted  during 
the  following  rams ;  that  is,  from  June  to  the  end  of  the  year.  The  plant 
should  be  transplanted  before  it  is  two  years  <^d. 


vat 
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SMdfl  msj  be  sown  in  No^iembtr,  December,  a&d  Jannary.  The  yonnff 
pIftDti  thonld  be  planted  the  rollowing  September,  October,  and  November 
•TtliiB  would  be  the  firstyear. '  A  few  leaves  onght  to  be  taken  off  the  jxmns 
plwit  thesecond year.  Thus,  |t  will  yield  about  40  lbs.  per  acre  on  the  third 
ff^V  2?i  ^^^^  ^"*  *^®  produce  per  acre  would  be  about  150  lbs. 
i?r*flf  °"**  ^T'  ****  produce!  ihould,  in  a  rich  soil,  be  820  lbs.  per  acre  of 
^OfOeOBqnare  feety  and  ta  continue  for  at  lea$t  20  yean. 

In  the  following  ettimate,  H  have  made  the  second  year  the  first,  because 
tbe  expense  of  putting  the  seeds  into  the  ground  is  Kttle  or  nothing.  The 
e^mate  is  made  out  of  what  (lie  cultivation  of  1000  pooraha,  or  1260  acres, 
of  land,  and  the  manufacture  pf  tea  thereon,  would  cost  for  four  years,  with 
the  probable  return  in  Assam,  India. 

t  •  ■ 

MTMATB  OJ  EXPENSES  A»D  RETURNS  ON  A  CULTIVATION  OF  1250 
ACRES,  Ot  43,560  SQUARE  YEBT  EACH. 

JVrif  Tear,  that  is,  the  year  qf  transplanting,  say  from  Nov.  to  Nov.  : 

1  superintendent,  at  j66O0  per  annum i£600 

1  first  class  assistant,  at  MoO  per  annum 300 

1  second  ♦'         "       at  il80    "        "    180 

Clearing  1250  acres,  transplanting,  and  keeping  clear  for 

the  year 975 

ii<iepnants  and  horses 120 

Buildings,  tools,  &c ,,,,[  400 

T<>*»J - £2575 

Second  Tear:  (  ▼ 

European  superintendence,  and  native  head  establishment, 

W^-     •••••Ju-. "- ^^^^ 

Weeoing  and  hoemg 475 

Manufacturing,  say  40  lb|.  of  tea  per  acre,  50,000  lbs.....       500 
Chests,  packing,  and  transit  to  Calcutta,  1200  miles 200 

Total £2615 

Third  Year:  I 

European  and  native  establishment,  elephants,  &c £1740 

Hoeing  uid  weeding 47O 

Manufacturing,  say  200,000  lbs.  of  tea 150 

Chests,  packing,  and  transit  to  Calcutta 1000 

Total £3360 

Fdmrth  Year: 

European  and  native  head  establishment,  elephants,  &c....  £1800 

Hoeing,  weeding,  &c 47O 

Manufacturing,  say  860,000  lbs.  of  tea 1575 

.  Chests,  packing,  and  transit  to  Calcutta 1800 

Total 


Produce  first  yeur,  none  of  any  consequence, 
second  year,  40  lbs.  per  acre,  say. .... 

third  year,  160    "     "      "      «  

fourth  year,  800    «     "      "      "  


£5645 

50,000  Ibf. 
200,000  ♦« 
875,000  " 


•'* 
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viL"^  ?•  "^"J^  *^  ^*  "^••^  <>^  1^  «««»  trangplantin«.  and 
^^^^"tS  ^^'  ?"  r  ^"»  •*  ^f  975:ThisT3iiat  ii^llo^i 
^«?td.T^'  ^1  '^  "Si  f  ""?^°*  '^^"^^  probably  vary  very  much- 
iHrtof  this  your  exeeUency  wiU  be  the  best  able  to  judge.  ^  ^  "^ 
^!^^r  li^**^  M  herein  estimated,  are  about  seven  shillings  a  month, 
without  food  or  any  other  aUowance.  There  will  be  a  very  material  differ 
ence,  therefore  if  we  calculate  the  amount  of  American  hir7of  labor  by  that 
of  Assam :  but  other  matters  must  be  ahK>  weU  weighed,  vis.  the  amoiit  of 
work  an  Amencan  laborer  will  do,  and  that  an  AssSm^  will  perfori^. 

viJ^^lTL    !i!Tf  "  •«"  ?^  l"d  12  inches  deep,  ^dS"  the  Fermoy 
Farming  Society-the  laborer  earning  It.  2d.  per  diem-is  stated  to  be  13. 

if f jr  teii^r^ ''  ^'  ^'  ""^^  "^^^^  °-^«^  ^-  ^^^^^ 

«*«^!w!!."''k**^  considBi^tion:  miserablv  poor  and  indolent  as  the  As- 
sam  laborer  is  he  is  abo  dishonest,  and,  without  constant  supervision,  wS 
not  work  at  aU.     Hence,  there  is  about  £1600  of  the  £5645  fSTsuch  su^r 
vi«on  or  about  ^  per  ^t.     This  would  be  greatly  reduced  in  Lneril 
—If  we   also  take  into  consideraUon  the  intelligence  and  eneriry  of  the 

flmTbTi^litr'*'"^^  "^^'^  ^^^^  ^  ^'^  ''^  -^^^«  ^^  i^- 

I.W  ^t  •"*^^/i'»^«  «i™»  I  l"^^e  only  made  the  Assimi  laborer  work 
'  »™^  ^  ^«"?,  P«'  ^^  «»d  tlutt  in  such  a  manner  as  he  does  work. 

tsa-plant  «  m  full  produce-that  is,  the  fourth  year  after  transplanting- 
of  culuvating  the  soil  and  manufacturing  the  tea,  packages,  and  packL 
JlJir^^J?!."'^'  coun^-boats  of  India,  I260  miles  'on  the^Br^fl 
pootrah,  IS  about  three-pence  farthing  (S^d.)  the  pound. 

H-Jr""^  A       '^^''®  considerations  together,  as  well  as  the  cheapness  of 

ffT^ki  %''^  ^^""^^  ^^*  American  tea  should  not  cost  more  than  what 
It  has  been  made  to  appear  in  my  estimate  for  Assam.  Even  admittinir 
that  It  cost  one  penny  a  pound  more,  which  would  be  a  great  deal,  still  I 
suppose  you  cannot  have  vour  tea.  at  the  ship^iide,  at  Canton,  for  ^ Xn 
one  shiUing  per  pound  :f  mean,  of  course,  the  average.  You  takTa  ft? 
s^nor  tea  from  the  Chmese  to  the  English,  and  thTe  average  of  JBaglish 
tea^  bemg  some  40  milliomi  of  the  inferior  black  kinds,  and  13  miflSS  of 

Sig'^rS"     ^  "^  "  '''''  ''  ""•  '"'^'^  ^  ^"^^  ^^^ 

TEA   CULTURE   IN  CHINA. 

Having  made,  for  your  exceUency's  consideration,  these  brief  remarks  on 
the  emnse  of  cultivation,  I  will  now  proceed  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  tea 
locaiities  of  China,  in  the  foUowing  orfer : 

Is*.  Temperature. 

2d.  SoU. 

8d.  Oeographical  position. 

be  dNrn^n^l"^  ^  A  *^^V^^  ^^^^  fr<n»  that  position,  the  tea  will 
be  of  good  quabty  and  profitable  for  commercial  purposes. 

M^v^^^'Z^c^^  in  his  book  on  the  ^'cultivation  in  China, 
^ri«n^'?"'*^  !^  \"*"  ^^^  ^^  ^2«  to  67°  is  the  best.  From  my 
^T^LT  •*»1*^*  *«^  ^1  ^ot  produce,  or  rather  will  not  be  prS- 
ductive,  BO  as  to  pay  for  labor,  under  excess  of  heat  or  cold.  ^ 


b  ^  Tok6«n  wtoimtm,  H,  lit  9T^  4'. 
with  regtfd  to  oold--4h«  ktal  biBg 
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Tw  fttupBi'ftliiio  of  X  ^ 
lrtM<j  agTMB  with  thftt  m 
tWirtwkaC  ^»t«r,  rii. : 

Mmbuibii«1 i 70°        ..., A.  67* 

Four  hottoit  month*  ^ 82**  15' 80® 

«     coldest      "       4 67°       67° 

Mr.  Bell  states,  "The  Bifce*  country,  in  Tokeen,  lat.  27°,  <fiiew  Kttltf 
firom  the  Hyson-^reen  distri^  in  point  of  temperttore.  The  tea-men,"  h^ 
says,  "  describe  tkt  fall  of  snbw,  as  well  as  the  thiekness  of  the  ice,  as  some- 
what less,  and  the  cold  generally  less  soTere ;  that  it  is  a  motmtainotts  dSth 
triet,  with  sheltered  valleys,  Ifniced  and  protected  A'om  the' cold  north-eaM- 
erlj  and  north-westerly  winds  by  the  lofty  and  continuoas  range  of  monB<^ 
tains  idiich  fonns  the  wtrriei+between  this  province  and  those  of  Ghe-Keang 
and  Keangse.'* 

""  "In  the  gre^-tea  districta^  lat.  29°  58',  the  leaves,"  says  Mr.  Bell,  "of 
the  first  gathering  were  injured  by  the  frost  and  snow  which  had  fallen  in 
April  of  1809." 

Shanghae,  which  is  about  tO  geographical  miles  to  the  north  of  the  creen- 
tea  district,  that  is,  N.  lat.  81°  20',  must  evidently  be  too  imfavorable  Tor 
the  ecoliomical  cnUivation  of  ihe  tea-plant  for  eoramefcia)  parposes,  althoagh, 
for  domestic  nse/tt  may  be  cultivated  in  sheltered  places.  Mr.  Forttiiie 
ststciB  that^  in  July,  the  ther^iometer  stood,  in  the  shade,  at  100°.  This  if 
6  degrees  of  heat  greater  thlin  that  of  Oalcnttt^ ;  and  the  sun  of  Bengal  H 
too  powerful  for  the  tea-plaht.  Mr.  Fortune  further  adds,  that  the  ther- 
mometer was  as  low  as  26°  ih  1844-45,  and  that  the  remains  of  the  eottoa 
and  other  tropical  plants  werfe  destroyed  by  the  frost ;  and  that  the  Ohinese 
asserted  that  the  year  was  a  mild  one — "  therefore,"  says  Mr.  F.,  "  I  have 
little  doubt  that  in  the  worst  years  the  thermometer  may  be  found  at  20° 
below  freezing-point,  or  at  12°  Fahrenheit,  and  perhaps  lower." 

At  PeKn,  N.  lat.,  Mr.  Bdl  saw  the  plants  in  a  g»rden,  as  big  as  a  cur- 
rant-bush, unproductive,  and?  kept  as  curiosities.  Therefore,  I  shoidd  say 
that,  from  Shamghae  northwirds,  tea  would  not  answer  for  commercial  par- 
noses.  Again,  if  we  sto  doWn  to  N.  lat.  of  Amoy,  24°  80',  aad  Quangton, 
80**,  it  ia  well  known  that  the  leaves  are  very  inferior.  Mr.  Bell  sayft  the 
Amoy  (Ankoy)  teas  are  very  inferior,  and  those  of  the  province  of  Quaiig<» 
ton  of  stifl  greater  inCeriorrty. 

I  would  observe,  therefore,  that  China  cannot  very  materially  iicreas^ 
the  exports  of  tea,  and  that  the  country,  being  subject  to  greater  deerees 
of  heat  and  cold  than  any  otiier  kingdom  under  the  same  latitude,  womd  be 
lees  suitable  than  many  ooudtaries  in  which  it  ha»  never  been  thon^  of. 

^Z — It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Chinese  bring  their  barren  bouh 
^  tains  and  hills  under  cultivation.  They  may  do  so ;  but  they  eaa  nevs^ 
make  barren  or  sterile  mountains  or  any  unfavorable  sofl  bear  prodiMive 
tea*trees.  It  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  the  tea-plant  to  be  produotive 
in  any  other  than  a  rich,  deep  soil.  Hill  plants,  but  not  barren  hiQ  nlaaits, 
may  ptottece  a  small  quantil}^  of  a  fine  description  of  tea,  but  it  will  be  at 
a  heavy  expense.  i 

The  plant  has  but  a  singU  root,  which  grows  directly  downwards,  and,  if 
any  artaole  oppoees  its  direction,  it  remaiiis  dwarfish  and  sterile,  or  otherwise 
it  dies.  I  have  taken  up  a  lea-tree  some  40  feet  high,  and  its  branohes  fx« 
tending  over  a  space  of  soma  sixteen  feet  in  diameter :  its  root  was  abost  ft 
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in  ka^  wi  A  a  few  stngglii^  ibrts  ghming  out  ftaim  the 
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The  Catholic  ttissioMnse  rspliwl  to  some  iDqaSriM  idmIs  *f  thes,  (tiiss# 

^uT^^^J^  •^',  "*•  *«  ^7  ■»*•  the  iiiiwior  of  Chiiia,> 
thet  "the  so*  sboold  sonsist  of  •  vsKStablo  SMidd,  spriaklsd  with  swd; 
%ht  and  koM,  and  rMmrmok^-  Ind  agaia,  "the  tea  may  be  plasted 
•  ^"^  '^  **'  ^  Pf«^«»l»  »M<i7  or  garden-sott,  but  that  which  is  moist 
IS  iDost^tebK  tud  the  sastsm  aspect  the  best;  but  garden  grounds  and 
theembankmcnts  of  gardens  and  fields  are  the  most  favorable.'* 
^Gatalrf  aaya:  "Tea  grows  on  the  most  stei^  jrounds,  on  the  sunny 
ridges  of  hills,  invMnpaHy  between  north  latitwie  25^  and  80°,  in  ihe  pro- 
vince of  Tokeen  Che  Keaag,  and  Keaag-seo,  and  ahnost  all  over  the  Chiiese 
empire.  Like  the  viae,  the  qaality  of  ita  leaves  depends  very  much  on  its  soil. 
It  go«s  m  the  most  bsrren  snt,  bat  the  leaves  are  ooarse  and  unfit  for  use." 
Mr.  Fortuae  states  lihat  "the  soH  in  the  tea  dotriets  is  of  course  richer 
IB  the  Bortham  provmcee  than  in  Quang-tong.  In  Tokeen  and  Che  Kean«  it 
IS  a  ndj  sandy  loam  "  "  Tea^hrubs  wiU  not  succeed  Well  unless  they  h^ve 
rich  soil  to  grow  m."  ^ 

^^  is  the  geographical  potiUm  /—Mr.  BeH  stotes  that  "  it  has  b^ea 
observed  that  the  Chinese  nirersally  agree,  from  remote  antiquity  to  the 
present  tmie^t  only  the  Bohea  Mountains  produce  the  highest-flavored 
Wack  tea.  Th«y  moreover  affirm  that  it  is  only  in  the  central  division  of 
these  mountama,  whwh  are  known  to  the  Chinese  by  the  appellation  of  Vny- 
^^hnner  mountains,)  where  the  highest^flavored  teas  are  produced ;  and 
that  the  teas  detenerate  ia  qaality,  till,  m  some  of  the  remote  districts,  the 

eaves  are  thm  and  poor,  have  no  fragrance  or  sweetness  in  infusion,  and  no 
\Mhof  can  make  them  good."  And,  "the  Ankoy  teas,  grown  in  the  vicinity 
of  Amoy,  24°  80^  are  for  the  most  part  inforiorTwd  the  Honan  ai^ 
Waping  teaj  of  Quaa^toa,  may  be  given  as  examples  of  stiM  greater  ia- 
fenoruy.     The  v»t  mferiwrity  of  the  flavor  of  Twaafcoy  tea,  the  product 

c  *"•  KS?*°-*«*  5^  (^*^  !»«•  or  no  attention  paid  to  its  culture,)  to  thai 
of  the  Hyson,  of  the  higUy  cuitivated  plant  of  the  plains,  would  be  appa- 
Mut  and  intMrestmg  to  miy  one  disaossd  to  try  the  experiment."  aCI 
-The  towns  which  extead  70  ly  2rmlles)  from  Vu-yTshang,  are  called 
Py-keen-tien  Cia  Ty  Tttg-moa-kown,  Nan-nang,  kiJkc:  the  kaves  ai« 
thin  and  small,  and  of  no  substance ;  and  whether  green  or  black,  or  made 
with  much  care  yet  they  have  ne  fragrance.  Tea  is  also  produced  as  far 
as  Yew-pmg  Shang  Gen  Nong,  Kien  Yang,  Hew  Shang,  and  other  places, 
but  IS  aafit  for  use.  ^  ^^ 

"The  extent  "says  Gutskl^  "that  prodneee  the  best  Bohea,  k  no  merfr 
than  40  ly,  or  12  miles,  m  dronmferenoe.     lie  total  of  the  iea^planfetfoas^ 

M  tdt«  fr«n  offima^  statistics,  are  600,278,  which  may  be  set  dcJin  J^ 
mg  from  a  few  perehes  up  to  a  few  aeree." 

]F*«^  1/  theUa^ltuU  euUivation  diverge  fnm  certain  localUic,,  tk^ 

"^o^ot  ^^T*  ^TS^'""^  ^*^*^^  for  the  tea  ealtivation in  China 
are  27°,  28°,  29°,  and  80°  and  probably  extend  from  the  east  to  the  wesi 

of  Chma  along  these  la«udes,epsr  through  the  Singphoo  country,  Kooking, 
SAdAmam.  I  have  never  hem^  of  it  being  disoofered  on  the  west  side  S 
the  Bnrampotree  or  Bram«i)otree,  in  an  indigeaoas  state.  Bat  I  oanHol 
eonoenre  that  there  is  any  obstacle  against  it  being  extended  far  to  the 
west,  ttarough  these  latttudes,  aata  the  hot  winds  crfffindostan  woald  iater- 
xere  with  its  progress* 
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'  Yali«ji  86em  to  be  t]ie.fi|forite  pkoei  in  tlie  Mtt,  bcng  prcttettd  fim 
tlie  great  extremes  of  temperature,  and  from  the  elotub  beia^  drives  iato 
t^  ^sUeje  and  retained  tfaJMne  by  the  contrary  winds  enteruig  into  Aem 
froa  the  different  breala  in  Ithe  wnphitheatre  of  nMmntains  arouicl,  omuiM 
a  ffreater  and  more  inoess^nt  fall  of  rain.  Howerer,  ae  already  «tate{ 
Chma  is  subject  to  grei^er  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  than  any  other 
oonntry,  perhaps,  in  the  woiftd,  placed  in  the  same  parallels  of  latitude ;  and 
therefore  must  be  lest  suitl^le  than  mord  temperate  climates  for  the  pio- 
daction  of  this  plant. 

From  the  81st  degree  of  north  latitude,  northwards,  the  winter  is  too  ee- 
▼ere,  as  well  as  the*  h«at  of  summer  too  intense,  for  the  profitable  enltivmtion 
of  tea.  Even  in  the  green4tea  district,  lat  29°  58',  the  trees  have  to  be 
bound  round  with  straw  to  protect  them  from  firost  and  snow.  And,  again, 
if  we  go  down  to  the  24th  d^.  of  N.  lat.,  we  find  the  teas  of  (Amoy)  Aakoj 
very  inferior,  and  those  of  Qoang-ton,  (Canton,)  N.  lat.  28*^,  of  still  greater 
inferiority ;  and  also,  that  r  tea  deteriorates  in  quality,  u  the  plantatjom 
diverge  from  the  Bohea  hilll,  till,  in  some  <d  the  most  remote  districts,  the 
leaves  are,  thin  and  poor,  and  have  no  fra^ance  or  sweetness  in  infusion, 
and  that  no  labor  can  make  them  good." — BaU, 

"  Teas  of  the  neighborhood  of  Canton — the  quality  is  such  that  no  jmweM 
of  manufacture  would  render  them  suitable  for  the  British  market." — Mr. 
T.  A.  Qibbt.,  evidence  before  the  Briti»h  parliafneiUary  eommiUte. 

.**  The  tea  viridis,"  says  Mr.  Fortune,  in  writing  on  Chusan,  "is  cultivated 
everywhere,  but,  if  we  excetot  a  small  quantity  sent  over  to  the  mainland, 
the  whole  is  used  by  themselves.  Every  smaU  farmer  and  cottafler  has  a 
few  plants  on  hu  premises,  vhich  he  rears  with  considerable  care,  but  seems 
to  have  no  wish  to  enter  inte  its  cultiration  on  a  larger  scale.  Indeed,  it  is 
questionable  whether  it  wotnd  answer,  as  the  soil  is  scarcely  rich  enough; 
and  although  the  shrub  grows  pretty  well,  it  is  fsr  from  being  as  luxuriant 
as  in  the  Iwge  districts  of  tie  mainland."  Chusan  is  in  N.  1^.  30''.  Thus 
we  see,  whether  the  exportation  of  tea  be  at  Canton,  some  1000  miles  from  the 
Bohea  district,  of  a  very  di£lcult  inland  transit,  or  at  Shanghae,  or  by  cara- 
vans to  the  north  and  north-if  est,  that  the  export,  in  these  different  direotions, 
to  Great  Britain  and  America,  and  to  Russia,  Lama,  &c.,  is  supplied  from 
the  28th,  29th,  and  30th  de|prees  of  north  latitude. 
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OnUCTIOH   INTO   AMXBICA. 


I  have  80  far  entered  into  this  subject  to  show  yonr  excellency  not  only 
liie  conditions  of  soil  and  temperature  necessary,  but  also  what  ought  to  be 
•voided.  Superficial  obeerviers  of  the  tea-plant  suppose,  because  the  plant 
n.to  be  found  over  nearly  tie  entire  extent  of  China,  that  ^erefore  it  will 
be  productive  everywhere.  Such  statements  ought  to  be  oarefuUy  guarded 
against.  i 

.  What  has  defeated  its  snooessfnl  cultivation  in  India  ?    Erroneous  ideas, 
•onded  with  a  discouragingigovemment. 

Th&rpBoirey  such  should  ibe  carefully  avoided,  in  introducing  tea  into 
America.;  A  first  failure  w#ul4  probably  throw  it  back  for  a  series  of  years, 
and  this  would  be  a  serious  )oss.  Taking  into  consideration  the  mighty  ex- 
t^t  of  America,  its  great  atid  commanding  positimi,  its  tremendous  strides 
towards  being  not  omv  one  iof  the  ^eatest  nations  on  the  globe,  but  one  of 
the  richest,  most  populous  and  considerable  of  the  five  divinons  of  our  earth, 


A?^!?n.^    M  ^'T*^  **?•  ^  »J*»J>t,.tfcittWeis  AmtiWdin 
A»e«»  for  the  eultivatwtt  of  Jea,  eofce,  indi-o,  Ac 

Shenid  your  goveniMit  undertoke  to  introdMe  it,  I  beg  to  offer  you  my 

l.t3rr±!±?  ^^^S?-^  *^**  ^  KO^*«»eSt  do  get  ut^^  fpr  the 
gwwth  of  tean^eds.  This  neeessary  atep  toward  tUs  im>Sant  object  is 
•My,  and  requires,  m  I  have  already  stated,  little  ouUay.  I  leel  an  emest 
IS.^  ^"3^  •^«^5?7  ««•*<»«•  ttis  paper  attentivel/,  and  that  your  ex- 
eelleucy  would,  imaedtttely,  and  without  waiting  for  re&rence  to  your 
governiMt,  take  on  youwelf  to  forww4  this  ouUvation  in  America.;  be- 
iJST'Jj  {!°r^^^«  ?'  '  '•P*'  ^^  Warirington,  the  years  1860  and 
i^^.il^ ;  Md  the  •««  of  your  acting  on  the  su^^tion  which  I 
wwyd,  if  these  papers  meet  your  exeeUeney's  approval,  ^r  you  for  your 
gmdaaee,  would  a<,t  be  as  much  m  ^100,  piuWy  not  i^O ;  ai2lyou  wild. 

f^^^^L^^  ^'^•^  *^*  f»*»*^  •"  •  government  matter.  TheJe- 
iSSuJf  ^  TfT  «»«*»»*«>ns  for  your  exoelWv's  minute  and  grave 
r^e^on,  I  wUl  beg,  as  yon  have  been  gracieusly  pleased  to  directive,  to 
give  you  a  slight  aoooont  of  myedf.  * 

I*«nonewho,  ■•  many  of  the  children  of  the  &ir  Emerald  Island,  had 
inJTT  \^^.5*»*»^  '^  \^  <i«*«t  land,  I  left,  seventeen  years  ago,  the 
fZ^i  fij««ide  of  my  festerwfirther,  in  the  Town's  lands  of  BaUemuber, 
S^L^"/^  Eallemahon,  in  the  county  of  Longford,  and  prooe^ied  td 
^bhn.  After  b«ng  placed  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barrows,  to  get  some  Uttle 
eduction,  madditum  to  the  very  little  I  had,  I  was  sent  oat,  in  April.  ' 
1885^  in  the  Urk  finmore,  of  Liverpool,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Swan- 
eon,  li.  ^.,  a  connection  of  my  mother.  I  was  nearly  wrecked  off  Liverpool, 
^"^Tn^?  ""''*^  **  Madras,  in  August,  1885.  From  Madras,  I^Jro^ 
eeeded  to  Calcutta,  where,  after  a  stoy  of  three  weeks,  I  was  pat  into  a  boat 
on  tbe  Ganges,  to  proceed  upwards  of  1200  miles,  with  native  servanU  and 

•t^^''  T""'  ^^^  i«  I  was,  I  had  grenter  disadvantages  stUl  to  contend 
witn.  it  WM  the  first  tune  I  had  ever  been  thrown  en  my  own  resources, 
and  for  the  first  tune,  too,  I  found  myself  alone,  to  deal  with  jnen  of  whos^ 
Jnnguage  I  did  not  understand  one  word— nor  did  they  of  niine.  However, 
What  1  could  not  make  them  understand  by  signs,  I  had  to  do  myself;  and 
toy  tne  tune  two  months  and  16  days  had  paased,  when  we  reached  Turack- 
anad,  on  the  Doab,  I  could  explain  some  of  my  ideas  to  them. 

Li  liie  districts  of  Turackab%d,  or  TuUy  Ghen,  nboot  90  mUes  above 
Oowaapoere,  I  remained  tUl  the  end  of  1839,  engaged  in  making  indiiro 
and  manirfactunng  saltpetre.  I  then  returned  to  Calcutta,  and  was  indued 
to  proceed  to  Assam,  to  eater,  into  tea^plant  cultivation.  I  got  some  8  or  10 
•eres  of  land,  down  in  Assam,,  and  was  quietly  proceeding  in  my  labors  to 
do  the  bert  I  could  in  that  wild,  depopulated  region. 

Government,  the  Honorable  East  India  Company,  had  miUtary  possession 
of  fJamroop,  to  the  east  of  Assam  Proper,  and  was  desirous  to  take  actual 
possession  of  it ;  and,  with  this  view,  induced  a  native  chief  to  work  some 
tea-lands  on  government  advaneee,  and  undertook,  through  its  own  super- 
intendent, to  cultivate  other  lands,  eaUed  Koqjoo.  The  superintendent 
was  not  a.  venr  active  man,  and  iailed.  Government  then  applied  to  the 
Assam  Tea  Company  to  take  up  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  proposine  to 
them  to  boUd  a  brick  buUdiag  for  the  miUtary  guard  at  Koojoo.  The 
Assam  lea  Company  declined,  whereupon  the  gOYeraaent  did  a  M$ond 
*•  -  '  - 
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tim«  pvopoM  to  that  body  ib  ooltivate  die  lands,  wairing  tk*  abo^  re^^lt. 
The  company  again  de(»niM.    (jU>TenMnent  then  ndueed  me  to  eil^vmte 
the  hinds,  and  yerbidlj  prctaiised  me  the  protectkm  and  the  good-will  of 
coTerninent,  and  diredied  lie  to  pot  in  an  application  as  oioal  for  the  kiids, 
m  a  written  replj  to  which  they  stated  ^at  I  would  get  a  lease  of  the 
lands  as  soon  as  smryeyed,  ^nd  that  there  was  a  guard  to  protect  the  plsioe. 
For  the  space  of  four  yean,  the  government  permitted  me,  in  erery  confi- 
dence in  its  sincerity  and  gbod  fkith,  to  cohiTate  the  lands ;  bat,  after  tbeee 
four  years,  withdrew  the  ^oard,  which,  a  few  months  prior,  I  was  giren  to 
understand,  by  the  goremdr-general's  agent,  would  not  be  removed,  and 
without  giving  me  any  notice  whatever  of  the  removi^l.    Within  the  then 
five  year?,  these  Tartars  haid  twice  rebelled  against  government,  and  only  a 
few  months  before  was  th^  last  rebellion  put  down ;  and  at  the  time  of 
depriving  me,  unprepared,  b£>the  protection  of  the  guard,  the  diiefs  around 
me  were  in  irons  in  their  |)owder-magazine  of  Debroo  Ghen.     I  was  thus 
exposed  to  a  savage,  infarilited  people,  attacked  at  midnight,  and  escaped 
throng  a  most  miraculous  incident.     The  Tartars  got  into  tbs  verandah  of 
the  house  before  I  saw  them — ^in  fact,  it  was  only  taat  instant  that  I  provi- 
dentially awoke.     When  I  saw  them,  I  started  out  of  bed,  and  cried  out  to 
the  two  men  who  should  halve  been  watching  at  the  door,  but  who,  unfortu- 
nately, went  to  sleep.     Th«y  were  instantly  cot  down,  and  a  rush  made  at 
my  bed.     I  met  the  party! with  the  discharge  of  one  of  the  barrels  of  my 
gun,  one  of  whom,  receirintf  its  contents,  fell  into  the  bed,  and,  in  the  dark, 
was  out  in  pieces,  under  me  supposition  that  it  was  me.     While  this  was 
going  on,  I  was  standing  on  the  other  side  of  the  bed,  considering  what  was 
to  be  done ;  but  finding  soiie  of  the  party  was  coming  round  in  my  direc- 
tion, I  laid  the  gun,  which  was  heavily  loaded  with  tnree  pistol-btdls  and 
shot,  across  ^m  bed,  and  fired  a  second  time  into  the  party,  who,  terrified, 
rushed  out  of  the  house-— escept  the  man  on  the  bed  and  two  more,  who  then 
foil — ^but  placed  a  euard  at  the  door  to  prevent  my  exit.    The  table  on  which 
I  kept  my  ammunition  was  upset,  my  Tartar  swords  had  been  carried  off, 
and  there  was  nothing  lelt  for  me  but  to  escape.     The  house  was  a  mat- 
house,  and  I  got  out  over  the  matted  wall  and  clung  to  the  roof  until  the 
party,  who  were  on  the  same  side  of  the  house,  looking  for  a  light,  passed 
round  to  the  front,  when  1 1 dropped  down,  and  wandered  that  night  and  the 
following  day,  pursued  by  these  savages ;  and  at  last^  faint  from  loss  of  blood 
by  the  leeches,  and  suffering  from  enlargement  of  spleen  and  intermittent 
fever,  I  reached  a  guard-hduse  some  16  miles  distant.    Government  refused 
me  any  compensation  or  amends  whatever,  and  told  me  there  would  be  no 
guard  placed  at  Koojoo  agkin ;  nor  would  they  fulfil  their  promise  to  me  to 
give  me  a  lease  of  the  lands.     The  consequence  was,  I  lost,  of  j£5,000  out- 
laid, £3,000  and  my  five  yiears'  time.    And  the  reprehensible  and  unmanly 
falsehoods  were  put  forward  by  the  local  authorities,  with  which  the  whole 
body  of  the  government  has  identified  itself,  that  I  irritated  these  people  to 
attack  me  by  beating  them  and  not  paying  ^em  their  wages.     When  I 
showed  them  that  throughout  Assam  wages  were  paid  in  advance,  then  they 
told  me  that  I  beat  them  and  pleased  them  afterwards.     These  are  the 
Verbal  statements  to  me  b^  Mr.  Shepherd,  the  chairman,  a  month  ago.     I 
have  applied  to  get  these)  charges  made  openly,  and  in  writing ;  and,  as 
yet,  government  has  not  replied  to  my  application,     l^us  it  is,  that,  under 
plea  of  ill-treatment  of  a  third  party,  they  violate  their  written  and  Terbal 
MQgagements  to  me. 


RWh///  Tu^™?^^**  I  am  placed  in  a  painful  position-for  Mr. 
til'^t!!  i;:!f  ^  oo-dir^tors,  havmg  the  full  consciousness  of  the  wrong 

Iv!!,^.^T  '  "^  *•'  ''^'^  ^{  ^"*^^°«  *^P«^^^  ^it^  t^«  °^»«er,  throw 
lISS  «^»^1«  "»."?y  way  :-firgt,  they  oblige  me  to  send  my  papers  out  to 
Udia,  after  retammg  Oiem  two  months  in  Leadenhall  street  rthen  when 
iJ^f.'TwT'  ^^'l^""?  ^;°^  ^^^  n^o^ths  more  before  they  giv;  me  a 
IhS^in^-t-  '^J^'^'m  /^^*  itatements,  and,  when  I  ^  to  have 
trlhlf*!.  '*^'-^®*P*!!^^''*..^°'  "^^^^'  ^"'^  "^^"^^^^  »«d,  leTl  should 
J^^  Sj±r/^''V"  ?«  ~^J«^  ^?f«^  ^^  mvdocum^ents,  which  they  had 
tw^oe  directed  me  to  call  for,  and  twice  declined  to  give  upland  then  come 

itlSdVetVnr  '^'^!i  '^'^^ '''''  ^'^  '"^  ^^"«^     Aft^Tmuch  difficry! 

iZiZJ  I  ^°»«ested  eopes-cop^s  pretended  to  have  been  received 
from  Bengal ;  but  which  had  not  even  the  usual  signature  of  the  clerk  who 
copied,  nor  that  of  the  head  of  the  office  in  which  they  were  staUd  to  be 

ofYiwJ,^  circumstances,  I  may  well  turn  my  thoughts  to  your  knd 

tJ^y^A^^f'  ^u'  '^y^'^^r^'^'  *^*^  "  "^"^  »^<1  •  home  in  its 

^Tt  "if/'^fi^*  P"P**^'  ^  ^""^  ^  °»»y  "»««*  yo'^  l^d  offices/for 
which  I  will  feel  duly  grateful.  ^  j  u  umoes,  lor 

^ntlX^T!^:^^:^::^''  '-^^^  -  '^^^^  ^'  ^^  govemor-general's 

"70  Feahk  Bohtk^.,  Esq.  ""^  '^  ^•^'  ^^'^  ^~^y»  ^«^^- 

*'I>ear  ^tr:--I  was  favored  with  your  note  of  the  11th,  from  Kedireree 

anv  thTn"^  lfk«"^^  V''^'  "■  """''  '"^^'^  ^  '^y'  ^^*^  ^  ™  not  awTe  of 
fai^llWn^  "*  °^  '°  V  P*?  ^  ^^"P  y^^  ^"*  ^^  »°y  tract  you  could 
fairly  be  put  m  possession  of;  and  you  wiU  have  found,  the  moment  I  knew 

the  Assam  Company  were  willing  to  resign  the  plantations  you  wished  for 
I  immediately  wrote  you  to  that  effect.    *  '^  ^      ^"'''®'^  ^°^» 

of  'Z^r^ri^V°r^^'  ^-.r  ^  ^"^^  '"""^  '""^'^^^  ^^  y^'^^  fi"t  commencement 
of  operations,  and  was  willing  to  assist  you  to  the  best  of  my  power   and 

fr«™  ^n^Tf'T-^  '^  regret  the  circumstances  which  caused  you  to  ^ie 
^hnh^f  T^T  V'  *^^7»  appeared  to  me,  that  of  all  the  persons 
who  have  embarked  in  these  speculations,  you  were  the  most  likely  to^c- 

rtTn'A  K  ^'^^''^-  ^  ^"^  !°dige°«'^«  tea  and  capabilities  of  raising 
China  tea,  by  your  untinng  activity  and  the  ability  a^d  real  in  the  cause 
which  you  evidenUy  had  evinced.         *         *         *  "^      ♦  m  me  cause 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

"FRAS.  JENKINS." 

.J  7i"'  7^**"  ^"""^  permission,  submit  to  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  am  now 
•boat  to  draw  up,  on  my  case,  to  the  Eait  India  Company  Direc?!  si 
that  your  exceUency  may  know  my  case  the  better,  and  dearly^de^^^^^ 
my  position.  I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir,  ^  """"rswuia 

Your  excellency's  most  humble  and  obedient  servant, 
*  FRANK  BONYNGE. 


wo 
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LUchfieldy  Omn*,  Deember,  1869. 

Sir : — In  reply  to  a  few  df  the  inquiries  in  the  circulftr  inned  from  the 
United  States  Patent  Office,  under  date  of  August  26th,  1850,  (one  of  which 
I  have  received  per  mail,)  I  have  only  given  mj  own  opinion,  or  flstSmate, 
without  consulting  with  the  farmers  in  other  sections  of  this  town.  I  know 
not  how  extensively  the  ahoVe-named  circular  has  been  distributed  amons 
them,  or  bow  extensively  such  or  similar  inquiries  have  been  answered  and 
published  in  former  report^  as  I  have  had  only  the  one  for  1848;  but,  in 
that,  I  observe  very  few  statements  either  of  the  farming  or  mechanical 
interests  of  this  State. 

I  C0R5. 

The  varieties  most  esteemed  in  this  section  are  the  eight-rowed  yellow 
flint,  and  white  flint,  as  theyiare  earlier  and  less  liable  to  be  injured  by  frost. 
I  think  the  average  product)  per  acre  to  be  aboat  40  bushels.  8ome  extra 
fields  go  as  high  as  80  or  90.  The  average  cost  of  production  per  bn^el  * 
is  proi^bly  more  than  50  cents.  The  practice  has  formerly  been  to  plough 
the  JBkud  in  ridges,  by  turning  two  furrows  t(^etiier,  and  plant  on  the  ridges, 
about  3  feet  apart,  and  4  or  5  kernels  in  a  hill ;  but  the  system  of  clean 
ploughing  is  now  practised  a  great  deal,  and  to  advantage.  We  hoe  our 
com  but  twice,  although  a  third  hoeing  would  be  highly  benefieial ;  bmt  then 
our  haying  is  upon  us,  and  must  be  attended  to. 

The  best  method  of  feeding  com,  decidedly,  is  to  grind  it.  If  for  beef, 
ground  with  the  cob,  and. fed  dry;  if  for  pork,  shelled  and  mixed  with 
about  one-third  as  much  otl^er  grain,  and  scalded. 

OATS. 

I  think  the  average  yield  of  our  oat  crop  is  something  less  than  com. 
Three  bushels  are  usually  sown  on  an  acre  of  land.  Gate,  mixed  with  corn, 
for  hog-feed,  are  coming  into  favor  very  mnch,  as  the  animala  like  it  better 
than  clear  commeal,  and  will  fatten  faster,  fed  with  it. 

CATTLB. 

The  cost  of  rearing  neat  cattle  till  three  years  old  may  be  pot  down  as 
foMows : — Ist  year,  §7  ;  2d  year,  the  same,  as  they  will  live  on  coarser 
fodder ;  and,  the  3d  year,  at  about  $9 ;  making  $28  at  three  years  old, 
which  is  as  mneh  as  ordinary  animals  will  sell  for  at  that  age.  Bit  thoee 
heifers  which  promise  fair  for  cows  will  bring  from  $25  to^SO,  and  fairly 
matched  steers,  $60  or  $80  a  pair.  Extraordiaary  steers,  semetimea  $100 
or  $120  a  yoke,  at  that  age. 

Cow»  for  the  dairy  average  about  $30  in  the  tpring,  and  $18  te  )20  in 
the  fall  of  the  year.  L 

^  ^      I    FATTBNING   PORK. 

The  cheapest  method,  in  this  section,  where  grain  is  conparatively  high, 
is,  I  think,  to  take  spring  jf^igs  and  feed  them  with  the  slops  of  the  dairy, 
with  a  little  provender  mixed  in,  until  September ;  then,  in  addition,  boil  the 
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nhM  poteloef  iid  ipplei  tooot^r,  and  feed  for  6  or  8  weeb ;  afterward! 
for  a  lew  weeuy  wwi  provender  scalded. 

WmffkL—SnS  Of  800  Iba.  of  pork,  is  a  fair  weight  of  a  pig  of  9  er  10 
BMmtte  old,  bat  one  owt.  added  to  th^t,  is  no  uncommon  occurrence. 

The  oomparatiTe  value  of  apples  with  potatoes,  when  fed  as  above,  is, 
peiliape,'-i-one  bushel  of  apples  boiled  with  two  of  potatoes  is  worth  as  much 
as  three  bnahels  of  potatoes,  although  not  worth  as  much  when  fed  alone. 

With  respect, 

CYRUS  CATLIN. 

Son,  CWmtSMMMr  ofPaUnt$, 


LouiivtUe,  Kentucky y  December,  1850. 

Sir: — Having  by  reqseet  prepared  the  accompanying  meteorological 
table  for  insertion  in  several  publications  about  to  be  issued^  I  have  sent 
you  a  copy,  although  the  tables  embrace  more  than  would  seem  to  constitute 
a  proper  answer  to  the  inquiries  propounded  in  your  circular^  It  will  be  an 
easy  matter  to  glean  out  what  may  be  deemed  useful  for  your  report,  and 
reject  the  balance. 

It  is  gratifymg  to  the  lovers  of  accurate  knowledge  to  witness  with  what 
rapidity  the  science  of  meteorology  is  winning  the  confidence  and  favor  of 
the  agriculturist.  But  as  the  number  of  co-laborers  in  the  field  of  e;cplora- 
tion  is  yet  quite  too  limited,  I  shall  perhaps  best  subserve  your  wishes  by 
confining  my  few  remarks  to  details  suggestive  of  the  advantages  which  may 
be  expected  to  accrue  to  the  arts  of  husbandry,  pomology,  and  horticulture, 
by  calling  in  this  science  to  their  aid.  In  horticulture,  what  may  be  con- 
sidered the  greatest  triumph  of  the  present,  if  not  of  any  age,  is  the  suc- 
cessful growing  in  northern  Europe  of  the  new  water-lily,  a  gigantic 
native  of  the  equator,  one  single  leaf  of  wiiich  measures  more  square  inches 
,  than  a  farmer's  dining-table,  and  which  said  single  leaf  contains  airducts 
and  vesicles  enough  to  displace  more  than  20  gaSons  of  water — thus  ena- 
bling it  to  buoy  up  the  weight  of  a  man.  But  this  triumph  has  been  won 
by  a  meteorological  analysis  of  the  conditions  with  which  this  lily  is  sur- 
rounded in  its  natural  habitat,  and  a  copying  of  the  same  in  its  new  abode, 
not  even  omitting  in  the  waters  of  its  new  home  the  almost  scalding  tem- 
perature and  whirling  motion  of  that  leviathan  of  rivers,  the  Amazon,  in 
whose  broad  waters  this  remarkable  plant  delights  to  dwell. 

In  agriculture,  there  are  many  plants  grown  that  are  exotics,  that  are  in- 
troduced either  from  the  north  or  from  the  south,  and  that  will  mature  best 
as  grown  in  the  colder  or  warmer  portions  of  the  growing-season ;  indeed,  I 
think  there  are  very  few,  that  fully  answer  the  farmer's  wishes,  planted  with- 
out regard  to  this  fitness  of  season.  It  is  true,  we  cannot  now  follow  all 
these  plants  to  their  native  wilds,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  much  of  water 
and  how  mnch  of  heat  best  promote  their  thrift.  But,  by  the  aid  of  a 
series  of  well-conducted  meteorological  observations  and  the  simultaneous. 
thrift  of  cultivated  plants,  nearly  the  same  ends  are  accomplished.  There 
is  no  fact  plainer  than  the  tmth  that  this  knowledge  is  desirable.  The 
trae  inquiry  is,  do  we  possess  it?  I  think  not ;  and  I  will  refer  to  the  cul- 
ture of  a  single  article,  both  to  prove  a  want  of  this  knowledge  and  the 
agency  of  meteorology  in  leading  us  to  truth.     The  article  referred  to  ia 
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the  sveet-potato.  I  think,  in  tihe  neiehhonrhood  of  LotiisTille  s  grett  deal 
of  labonr  is  thrown  aw^y  bj  aBticipsting  the  season  for  plantittg  tfak  Mea- 
lent — by  forcing  it  into  the  opeb  air  before  the  mean  temperatwe  has  ris^n 
to  summer  heat,  the  plants  remaining  stationary  or  dying,  aad  weedt 
taking  possesaion  of  the  gronnd';  thus  siving  occasion  for  at  least  one  hoein£ 
more  than  a  later  transplsntisk  TC:da  require.  This  opinion  is  CtHiBded 
upon  the  following  facts :  that  ts  to  say,  I  have  grown  the  potato  for  market 
for  some  20  years,  and  I  think  the  planting  this  season  may  be  said  to  range 
between  the  middle  and  last  tf  May,  sometimes  a  little  sooner  or  later. 
Once  only  in  that  time  have  I  known  the  sweet-potato  to  do  well  planted  in 
the  open  air  before  the  first  of  May.  Again,  it  has  been  a  practice,  in  my 
family,  to  give  the  sets  in  the  hot-beds  too  Small  for  use  at  the  general  plant- 
ing, to  the  servants,  for  their  patches  or  family  gardens.  It  has  been  again 
and  again  remarked,  during  this  20  years  experience,  that  these  very  late 
plants,  in  the  family-gardens  of  the  servants,  have  secured  a  better  "  stand!' 
— a  more  uniform  growth — an^  when  the  cultivation  has  been  good,  a  yield 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  that  of  the  main  crop.  Again,  the  summer  of 
1846  was  one  of  the  longest  ftnd  hottest  experienced  in  this  elimate,  the 
mean  heat,  from  April  to  Octeber,  being  about  71^.  This  season  was  too 
long  for  the  growth  of  the  red  sweet-potato,  planted  in  May ;  and  it  was  in 
housing  this  crop  that  I  was  first  taught  to  know  that  potatoes  may  be 
"frost-bitten"  before  it  is  yet  cold  enough  to  freeze  ;  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  acquire  that  flavor  generally  supposed  to  result  from  the  action  of 
frost.  I  tal^e  the  following  extract  from  my  diary,  under  date  of  October  11, 
1846  •  "  Cobked,  on  the  9th  and  10th,  two  lots  of  red  potatoes,  supposed  to 
be  over-ripe — the  root  plump,  but  skin  blotched  with  dark  spots;  eyea,  at 
point,  decayed — from  whence  I  conclude  that  a  sound  sweet-potato  has  all 
its  eyes  plump,  however  little  derveloped,  whilst  a  decaying  of  the  eyes,  either 
at  the  side  or  end,  will  impart  a  bad  flavor  to  the  whole  tissue. "  These  facts 
themselves  appear  to  me  suflBcient  to  warrant  a  belief  that  the  whole  of  a 
long  summer  is  not  needed  for  growing  this  potato,  and  that,  if  so,  it  is 
false  economy  of  labor  to  be  in  too  much  haste  to  plant.  But  a  history  of 
this  year's  crop  is  to  the  point,  and  conclusive.  The  past  spring  has  been 
cold,  dry,  and  backward.  No  living  roan,  perhaps,  InuB  an  experience  old 
enough  to  hav^  seen  summer  crops  so  unpromising  at  any  former  harvest  as 
they  were  at  the  last ;  sweet-potato  sets  had  hardly  begun  to  vegetate  at 
the  period  they  were  transplanted  in  former  years ;  yet,  under  the  growing 
influence  of  a  temperature,  although  not  remarkably  high,  yet  uniformly  so, 
throughout  July,  August,  and  part  of  September,  the  yield  of  this  crop 
brought  to  perfection  in  less  than  90  growing  days  is  considerably  above 
an  average  in  quantity  and  of  good  quality ;  nor  is  any  part  of  the  result 
ascribable  to  increased  fertility  of  soil,  the  field  cultivated  being  an  old 
potato-ground,  nnmanured.        ' 

The  pomologist,  in  search  of  useful  facts,  will  from  this  science  d«riv«  no 
less  assistance  than  the  farmet*  or  gardener ;  and  I  will  close  this  article 
by  a  single  experiment,  in  illustration.  In  1840,  strongly  suspecting  intense 
cold  to  be  one  of  the  causes  producing  blight  among  fruit-trees,  and  aware 
that  (in  consequence  of  the  power  on  the  part  of  trees  to  grow  for  one 
season  after  receiving  a  deatb-blow  in  the  trunk  or  large  branches)  the 
only  symptomk  capable  of  poinding  to  the  true  harm-prodacing  agency  are 
ojften  obliterated  by  time,  befote  the  casual  observer  suspects  the  preeencO 
of  injury,  I  then  determined  io  invoke  the  assistance  of  the  unerring  in« 
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straments  of  meteorology  as  sentinels  to  sound  the  akrm  on  every  visita- 
tion of  intensity  of  heat  or  of  cold,  hoping  that,  if  either  of  these  violent 
powers  were  the  culprit,  I  should  be  able  to  detect  him  ^'flagrante  delietu," 
or  that,  by  a  continued  record  of  facts,  the  case  of  his  guilt  might  be  made 
out  upon  the  evidence  of  circumstances. 

In  Kentucky,  the  first  remarkable  spell  of  intense  cold  occurring  within 
the  last  ten  years,  happened  in  December,  1846,  a  month  which  would  have 
done  credit  to  a  New-lSngland  winter,  its  mean  being  26'*,  and  the  ther- 
mometer at  one  time,  for  the  space  of  forty-eight  hours,  not  rising  above  10° 
above  zero ;  for  some  days  the  expansion  of  trees  in  the  forest  produced  a 
continued  cracking,  not  unlike  the  promiscuous  firing  of  small  arms. 

On  the  occurrence  of  a  thaw,  and  immediate  examination,  many  peach- 
trees  were  found  to  have  the  bark  burst  throughout  the  extent  of  the  trunk  : 
the  bark  on  the  branches  of  one  or  two  pear-trees  was  found  to  give  way 
to  the  touch,  and,  out  of  a  lot  of  60  hardy  young  cherry-trees,  about  half 
were  entirely  killed,  or  so  injured  as  to  produce  death.  In  a  small  orchard 
of  plums  measuring  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  very  thrifty,  about  half  a 
dozen  had  the  bark  entirely  separated  from  the  alburnum — in  most  of  them 
the  fact  not  being  discernible  except  by  pressure,  and,  when  touched,  the 
bark  being  found  to  hang  loosely  on  all  sides  of  the  trunk.  In  two  cases 
the  bark  was  burst,  as  in  the  case  of  the  peaches,  and,  on  making  any  two 
horizontal  sections  on  the  trunk,  the  intervening  bark  mi^ht  have  been  rolled 
off.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  these  plum-trees  all  died,  and  that  the  first 
outward  evidence  of  disease  or  injury  in  those  cases  where  the  bark  was 
loosened,  but  not  burst,  was  a  gradual  shrivelling  of  the  bark  on  the  coming 

of  hot  weather.  x-rxT-vrrt 

Very  respectfully,  L.   x  U  L  ^  u. 
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Spring  growth,  beginning,  as  indicated 
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WHEAT. 

DifFerent  kinds  of  summer  wheat  have  been  nniversallj  onHivated  in  this 
vicinity  until  recently,  and  the  farmers  have  been  nnder  the  necessity  of 
abandoning  it  almost  entirely,  for  the  reason  that  it  has  proved  almoBt  an 
entire  failure.  Within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  the  fanners  have  been 
experimenting  with  winter  wheat,  and  have  found  their  experiments  crowned 
with  success  beyond  their  expectations. 

I  have  now  before  me  the  statements  of  Robert  Johnson,  of  Gorham, 
Cumberland  County,  Me,,  in  which  he  states,  that  he  has  raised  this  season, 
from  one  bushel's  sowing,  29  buihels  ;  said  one  bushel  was  sown  upon  167 
square  rods  of  ground,  upon  whi<^  were  spread  two  cords  of  compost  manure, 
and  sown  in  the  month  of  August,  1849.  In  conversation  with  Mr.  Johnson, 
he  says,  "  I  should  recommend  sowing  with  the  wheat  two  bushels  of  oats  the 
acre,  as  the  oats  would  get  quite,  a  growth  before  the  frost  would  kill  them 
down,  and  then  make  a  covering  for  the  wheat  through  the  winter." 


CORN. 

The  most  esteemed  varieties  are  the  large  yellow,  10  to  20  rows,  and  the 
long  eight-rowed,  both  of  which  are  good  varieties ;  but  by  observation  I 
have  found  that  Ihe  greatest  crops  come  from  the  large  variety. 

The  average  product  from  an  acre  is  about  35  bushels,  although  in  some 
instances  the  product  has  trebled'  it.  The  best  method  of  culture  is  to  spread 
the  manure,  plough  immediately,  and  harrow  well,  and  plant  in  squares  about 
3  feet  and  8  inches  apart,  and  cultivate  both  wavs  with  a  horse.  For  feed- 
ing? I  ff"^°<i  ^^f  ^^^  *°<^  ^^^  "P  ^ith  hot  water  for  hogs ;  and  for  cattle  and 
horses,  mix  with  chopped  feed  ai^d  wet  up  together. 

The  manure  formed  by  hogs,  while  consuming  20  bushels  of  com,  if  they 
are  well  supplied  with  loam  and  muck,  will  add  greatly  to  the  crop,  say  one 
third. 


HOOS. 

The  best  breed,  as  has  been  proved,  in  this  vicinity  is  the  cross  of  the 
Berkshire  and  grass  breeds. 

The  cheapest  method  of  makiaag  pork  is  to  procure  early  pigs  and  keep 
them  until  about  nine  or  ten  months  old. 

The  best  method  of  putting  up  pork  that  I  have  ever  found  is,  first,  to 
let  the  hog  remain  long  enough  after  slaughtering  for  the  animal  heat  entirely 
to  subside.  This  I  consider  of  great  importance.  I  then  cut  and  salt  in 
sweet  barrels,  with  Turk's  Island  salt,  ground,  and  I  use  three-fourths  bushel 
to  the  barrel,  and  then  make  a  strong  pickle,  and  fill  up.  For  hams,  im- 
mediately after  cutting  up,  I  pulverize  saltpetre  and  rub  the  fleshy  parts 
thoroughly  with  this  powder,  and  let  them  lie  12  hours.  1  then  pack  them 
in  barrels,  using  one-fourth  bushel  of  the  same  kind  of  salt  as  for  pork.  1 
then  make  a  pickle,  by  using  one  gallon  of  the  best  of  molasses,  I  lb.  salt- 
petre, and  as  much  salt  as  will  dissolve.  After  lying  long  enough  for  the 
salt  to  strike  through,  I  smoke  with  corncobs,  and  find  it  to  be  nice. 
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APPLES. 


The  cultivation  of  fruit  is  receiving  increased  attention,  and  it  is  found 
that  the  raisins  is  a  profitable  business.  The  best  varieties  for  winter  use 
are  the  Baldwins  and  Russets,  and  are  found  to  keep  sound  longest  when 
kept  as  cool  at  can  be  and  not  freeze. 


OBAFES. 

Some  few  individuals  have  bestowed  some  attention  to  the  culture  of  the 
grape  with  good  success.  I  saw,  the  past  fall,  four  vines  of  the  white 
Sweetwater,  whidi  had  been  cultivated  four  years,  and  upon  the  four  vines 
I  should  judge  thefe  were  4  bushels  of  very  fine  grapes.  Some  clusters 
would  weigh  upwards  of  a  pound. 

JOHN  SAWYER  RAYMOND, 
Cumberland  Oounty,  Maine. 
Thomas  Ewbank,  Esq., 

Oommutioner  of  Patentt. 
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Meadvilley  Franklin  Co.,  Mits.f  Dec.  25,  1850. 

Dear  Sir : — Your  agricnltoral  circular  of  the  26th  of  August  was  handed 
to  me  some  time  since.  I  have  delayed  responding  to  your  queries,  to  collect 
the  desired  information.  I  proceed  to  give  you  the  result  of  my  imperfect 
inquiries  in  relatioii  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  section  of  country. 

We  raise  no  wheat,  barley,  or  rye.  Cotton  and  com  are  the  principal 
productions.  In  fact,  we  raise  so  little  of  any  thing  else,  that  we  call  these 
our  only  crops.  We  generally  plant  about  half  and  half,  that  is,  one  half 
corn,  the  other  half  cotton.  The  number  of  acres  thus  planted  is  about 
16  to  the  hand.  So  one  hand  is  said  to  cultivate  about  8  acres  of  cotUm 
and  8  of  com.  The  average  crop  per  hand  is  about  200  bushels  com,  and 
about  5  bales  of  cotton.  An  acre  planted  in  com  seldom  produces  more 
than  25  bushels ;  nor  does  an  acre  of  cotton  often  produce  more  than  {  of 
a  bale.  There  are  lands  that  produce  more ;  but  there  are  others  that  pro- 
duce less.  Five-eighths  is  about  a  general  average.  The  weight  per  bale 
is  averaged  at  400  lbs. 

We  sell  nothing  bnt  cotton ;  that  is,  we  carry  nothing  else  to  market. 
For  this  we  get  13  cents  per  lb.,  making  |52  per  bale.  The  oost  of  con- 
veying to  market  is  about  $2  for  each  bale.  When  we  sell  cotton,  we  pur- 
chase supplies  for  the  next  year.  Those  supplies  consist  of  meat,  for  which 
we  pay  $13  per  bbl.,  negro  clothes,  sugar,  coffee,  &c.  &c.  The  whole  outlay 
for  each  negro,  per  year,  is  about  $25,  not  including  herein  the  costs  of 
corn,  potatoes,  garden  vegetables,  &o.,  consumed  by  each.  The  whole  cost 
of  supporting  each  negro  here  cannot  be  less  than  $35  per  annum. 

When  we  plant  8  acres  of  com  to  the  hand,  we  seldom  fail  to  make  plenty. 
But  cotton,  for  a  few  years  past,  having  borne  a  good  price,  many  of  our 
farmers  have  gone  half  mad ;  planted  nearly  all  their  land  in  cotton,  and 
but  little  com.  The  consequence  is,  that  com  has  become  scarce,  and  com- 
mands a  high  price.  I  paid,  on  the  20th,  almost  as  high  as  $1.25  per  bushel. 
We  ceuld,  were  we  not  so  absorbed  in  cotton  raising,  raise  hogs  enough  for 
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our  own  meat.  A  few  sensibl^  old  farmers  do  this,  bat  the  most  of  of 
abandon  every  tbinff  for  the  sake  of  cotton,  and  so  we  depend  almost  entirely 
npon  the  more  northern  States  jto  famish  as  with  this  most  essential  com- 
modity. We  might  raise  many  filings  we  do  not— and  which  we  will  not,  so 
lone  as  cotton  brings  its  preseat  price.  Sheep  would  flourish  here  witb  a 
litue  attention  ;  bat,  as  it  is,  wi  raise  but  few  for  home  porposes.  Cattle 
and  horses  might  be  raised  to  advant^e.  We  raise  no  horses,  at  least  ao 
few,  that  we  may  count  them  none.  We  are  indebted  to  Kentacky  and  the 
other  more  northern  States  for  oar  sopplies  of  horses  and  mules.  Great 
droves  are  brought  down  and  sold  among  us  every  year.  The  price,  this 
year,  for  a  good  working4iorBe  is  no  lese  tlma  $100 ;  for  a  good  male,  $120 ; 
B*ddl0-hoTses  of  the  beet  qualHrat  from  $200  to  $276. 

Milk-cows  sell  for  $10  and  912  per  head.  We  have  bat  few,  and  make 
no  cheese — a  little  butter  for  Himily  use.  Cattle  are  little  or  no  trouble : 
they  raise  themselves.  We  seldom  feed  them,  and  it  is  only  the  cows  and 
oxen,  we  ever  feed,  and  these  only  in  the  severe  winter  months.  We  use 
oxen  principally  for  drawing  our  cotton  to  market.  Four  yoke  can  draw  6 
bales.  Oxen  sell  for  $35,  $40,  and  sometimes  as  hi^  as  $50  per  yoke. 
We  gather  a  little  orab-grass  for  hay,  and  sometimes  a  few  pea- vines,  with 
which,  together  with  the  shucks  of  the  corn,  we  feed  the  oxen  while  work- 
ing. We  also  give  them  a  little  com.  We  gather  all  the  blades  from  the 
com  for  fodder,  upon  which  we  feed  the  horses  during  the  working  season. 

The  usual  mode  of  feeding  horses  while  working  is  to  give  them  15  good 
ears  of  com  and  2  bundles  of  fodder  three  times  per  day^-moming,  noon, 
and  night.  Wis  employ,  or  ought  to  employ,  one  horse  to  every  hand.  It  is 
not  mach  trouble  to  make  corn,  but  cotton  requires  a  great  deal  of  plough- 
ing and  hoeing.  We  are  compelled  to  work  it  all  the  time  we  are  not  en- 
gjaged  in  our  com,  to  make  a  gf od  crop.  When  we  have  finished  working 
it»  we  then  have  to  pick  it.  No  time  is  then  to  be  lost.  ISiia  keeps  us  bosy 
until  near  Ohristmat. 

We  raise  no  tobacco  or  hemp :  we  raise  a  little  rice  about  in  the  wet  spots ; 
also  a  little  sugar-^cane,  more  for  the  curiosity  of  the  thing  than  for  any  real 
wofit.  We  never  make  sugar.  We  sometimes  mash  the  cane  and  make  a 
uUle  molasses  for  home  use.  A  negro  man  hires  for  $135  per  annum ;  a 
white  man  for  about  $15  per  month.  Overseer  wages  range  from  $20  to 
$25  per  month. 

.  We  manure  nothing  but  com.  .  This  we  manure  with  cotton-seed,  at  the 
rate  of  one  doable  handful  of  seed  to  the  hill  of  corn.  Corn  thus  manured 
W^  produce  large  and  fine  ears  in  the  poorest  land. 

(Yours,  &c., 
D.  a  GRAHAM. 
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I 
OtarksvitUy  lUd  River  County,  TexM,  Dec,  \%ih,  1850. 


Sir: — The  "  Agricultural  Cincular"  issued  from  your  ol!ce,  and  bearing 
date  the  26th  of  August,  was  this  day  handed  to  me  by  the  postmaster  at* 
this  place. 

In  the  outset,  it  may  not  be  iitiproper  for  me  to  remark  that  agriculture, 
Of  a  teiencBy  is  with  us  yet  in  it#  infancy.  Very  little  attention  is  paid  to 
t)ie  quality  or  kind  of  seed,  ezoppt  cotton;  and  such  a  thing  as  fertiliiiBg 
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^r  mammng  land  is  never  dreamed  of.  This  coimty  pessessee  a  variety  of 
flofls — ^from  the  hlaek,  stieky  land  in  the  prairies,  to  the  light,  sandy  soils 
of  the  "  barrens."  Wheat  is  grown  to  some  extent — none,  however,  for 
transportation ;  the  crop  being  g^erally  about  sufficient  for  home  consump- 
tion. The  time  of  seedmg  is  n'om  the  1st  of  October  to  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber ;  though  many  plant  much  earlier  than  that — say,  Ist  of  September, 
provided  there  are  seasonable  rains  enough  about  that  time  to  cause  the 
wheat  to  come  up  early.  Tnis,  however,  is  not  generally  the  case,  inasmuch 
as  the  beginning  of  our  autumn  is  unusually  dry. 

Thirty  busheu  are  the  average  yield  per  acre. 

We  harvest  from  the  15th  of  May  to  the  Ist  of  Jane. 

During  a  residence  here  of  several  years,  I  do  not  remember  having  ever 
seen  a  single  bushel  of  wheat  in  the  least  damaged  by  weevils. 


CORN.  I 

The  most  esteemed  variety  with  us  is  the  yellow.  The  average  yield  is 
about  forty  bushels  per  acre.  The  land  is  first  prepared  by  very  deep 
ploughing,  and  is  most  generally  planted  in  drills.  Very  little  is  consumed 
in  feeding  hogs.  Oats,  barley,  rye,  peas,  and  beans  grow  well,  and  yield 
abxmdant  crops.  Oats  and  rye  yield  astonishingly.  The  cost  of  raising 
cattle  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  the  time  consumed  in  marking  and 
branding.  Cattle  are  penned  once  a  fortnight  and  salted,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  them  gentle. 

Cattle  require  no  feeding.  In  spring  and  summer,  the  grass  upon  the 
prairies  famishes  excellent  grazing,  and  the  wild  rye,  cane,  and  winter-grass 
in  the  bottoms,  famish  food  during  winter. 

From  8  to  10  dollars  is  the  usual  price  of  cattle,  at  3  yean  old.  The 
value  of  good  cows  in  spring  is  $10 — in  fall  or  winter  a  trifle  higher,  say 
$12.  The  cattle  here  are  all  native  animals.  Many  are  tarning  their  at- 
tention to  cattle-raising.  Two  thousand  head  or  upwards  are  annually 
shipped  to  New  Orleans.  They  are  shipped  down  Red  River,  which  is  the 
northern  and  eastern  boundary  of  this  county.  The  cost  per  head  of  ship- 
ping to  New  Orleans  is  from  5  to  6  dollars.  The  price  of  prime  fat  beef, 
butchered,  is  from  2^  to  2^  cents.  On  foot,  any  quantity  can  be  purchased 
at  2  cents,  ffogt. — We  have  several  different  breeds  and  crosses.  The 
Irish  graziers,  I  think,  do  best  here — ^at  least,  they  are,  among  hog-raisers, 
preferred  to  any  other.  Hogs  are  never  fattened  upon  com,  from  the  fact 
that  they  fatten  themselves  in  the  woods,  upon  acorns,  which,  of  coarse,  is 
the  cheapest  method  of  producing  pork  and  bacon.  Bacon  or  pork  fattened 
upon  acoms  is  considered  by  many  as  being  much  sweeter  and  better  fla- 
vored than  that  fattened  upon  com.  There  is  one  objection,  however,  which 
I  have  to  mast-fed  pork,  and  that  is,  the  lard  is  never  so  firm,  hard,  and 
good,  as  that  of  hogs  fattened  upon  com.  The  acorns  of  the  post-oak  and 
over-cup  trees  are  considered  the  best  mast  for  hogs. 

"^  COTTO». 

The  average  yield  of  clean  cotton  in  the  prairies  is  about  1000  pounds, 
and  about  the  same  in  the  wooded  uplands  and  barrens.  In  the  river  bot- 
toms, however,  (Red  River  and  Sulphur,)  where  most  of  our  Iwrge  cotton 
pbntationt  are  sttnated,  the  yield  is  from  1600  to  2000  pounds  per  acre. 
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It  mnft  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  in  connection  with  this  fact,  thai  the 
bottom  lands  of  Bed  Riyer,  aa  cotton  lands,  are  not  surpassed  bj  any  in  the 
world. 
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-  Has  not  been  cultiyated  to  ai^y  extent,  most  of  the  crops  hayins  been  planted 
'  mepely  for  experiment.  I  ani  fully  satisfied,  however,  from  tne  specimens 
.  which  I  have  seen,  that  rice  can  be  successfully  cultivated  upon  our  uplands 
and  prairies.  Potatoes,  both  Irish  and  sweet,  grow  well.  I  do  not  npw 
recollect  the  average  yield.  Ihe  best  manure  for  Irish  potatoes  is  rotten 
chips,  decayed  wood,  straw,  &e.  The  best  system  of  planting  is  in  rows — 
cutting'  the  potato— leaving  ajn  "eye"  upon  each  piece.  Sweet  potatoes 
yield  more  planted  in  hills.  With  us,  the  Spanish  potato  is  the  most 
prolific. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  &c. 

FRANK  H.  CLARK. 

I    '  Erie,  Pa.,  December  2*1  th,  1850. 

.  Mr.  Ewbank — Dear  Sir  :-^l  have  received  your  agricultural  circular, 
asking  for  information  on  various  subjects.  I  shall  endeavor  to  answer 
some  of  them.  j 

First,  Wheat. — The  kinds  most  esteemed  here  are  those  that  ripen  early 
— as  the  Mediterranean  and  ^^trurian.  This  last  is  a  wheat  I  received,  a 
few  years  ago,  from  the  Patent. Office.  It  is  a  very  superior  wheat  in  every 
respect.  It  is  a  bald,  white  chaff,  white  wheat — ripens  early.  I  sow  two 
bushels  per  acre — plough  but  once,  8  or  10  inches  deep — ^go  over  with  the 
large  cultivator — sow,  and  harrow  in. 

The  yield  per  acre  is  on  the  increase.  I  average  about  25  bushels  per 
acre — this  year,  over  25  acres.  I  have  no  one  settled  rotation  of  crops ;  some- 
times we  sow  on  clover-sod,  once  ploughed — then  corn,  then  barley  and 
seed  down.  At  other  times — first  corn,  then  barley,  then  wheat  and  seed 
down.     Wheat  is  worth  $1  per  bushel. 

Com. — The  most  esteemed  variety  here,  is  red-cob  gourd^seed.  The 
best  system  of  culture  is  io  drill  and  work  entirely  with  the  cultivator. 

Rape. — I  have  cultivated  tlis  crop  for  several  years,  and  find  it  very 
profitable.  | 

The  soil  for  growing  rape  on  should  be  rich  and  clean.  A  thorough  old- 
fashioned  summer-fallow  is  probably  the  best  for  the  rape  crop.  It  should 
be  sown  the  last  of  August — three  pints  of  seed  to  the  acre.  It  will  be 
pead^  to  cut  in  the  last  of  June,  or  first  of  July.  We  cut  it  with  large 
reapmg  hooks,  and  lay  it  in  small  bunches  to  dry,  for  eight  or  ten  days. 
Then,  with  a  large  cloth  spread  over  the  hay-ladder,  we  proceed  to  haul  in, 
and  threshr  with  a  flail  immediately.  The  greater  portion  of  the  chaff  is  to 
be  raked  off,  and  the  remainder  left,  with  the  seed,  one  or  two  weeks,  on 
the  barn-floor  to  dry. 

It  will  produce  from  30  to  50  bushels  per  acre.  I  have  raised  the  high- 
est figure.     It  is  worth  $1  per  bushel  in  Erie. 

Rape-Straw  is  useless,  except  for  manure. 

These  few  remarks  I  submit.  Truly  yours, 

ROBERT  EVANS. 
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Pc4o$if  Chant  Co.,  Witeontm,  December  24th,  1850. 

Sir : — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  circular  of 
August  26th,  1850,  through  Hon.  O.  Cole,  and,  in  answer  to  your  inquiry 
in  relation  to  fattening  pigs,  &c.,  I  beg  leave  to  communicate  the  result  of 
a  careful  experiment. 

In  October  last,  I  selected  from  my  stock  two  pigs,  of  the  same  age,  and, 
apparently,  alike  thrifty ;  one,  however,  weighed  260  pounds,  the  other  247 
pounds.  Immediately  after  being  weighed,  they  were  put  in  different 
apartments  of  the  same  house,  kept  dry  and  warm,,  and  fed  with  great  care 
for  40  days  ;  then  they  were  again  weighed,  and  slaughtered.  The  heaviest 
pig  was  fed  with  cornmeal,  mixed  stiff  with  cold  water ;  the  other,  with 
shelled  corn,  with  plenty  of  pure  water  for  drink.  The  one  fed  with  meal 
consumed  425  pounds,  and  gained  63  pounds,  live  weight ;  the  pork  weight, 
or  weight  after  dressing,  was  267  pounds.  The  other  ate  308  pounds  of 
corn,  and  was  found  to  have  gained  only  33  pounds,  live  weight,  his  pork 
weight  being  231  pounds.  By  subtracting  the  pork  weight  from  the  live 
weight,  the  amount  of  offal  is  ascertained,  which,  in  this  experiment,  proved 
a  fraction  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  live  weight.  If  one-fifth  be  deducted 
from  the  amount  each  pig  gained,  we  then  have  the  true  gain,  in  pork 
weight,  produced,  which  was  fix  and  three-fourth  pounds  for  every  56 
pounds  of  meal,  and  five  pounds  for  every  56  pounds  of  corn. 

The  pigs  were  a  cross  between  the  Byefield  and  Berkshire,  the  best  and 
most  profitable  breeds — the  corn,  yellow-dent,  or  Cleveland,  a  variety  held 
here  in  great  esteem. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  &c. 

J.  E.  DODGE. 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank, 

Commiitioner  of  Patents. 


Pair  Water,  Wiscontin,  December  12th,  1850. 

Sir: — Let  me  inform  you,  and  the  public,  a  little  concerning  my  method 
of  building  a  fence.     Not  that  I  am  presumptuous  enough  to  believe  that  I 


venient,  say  from  10  to  12  feet,  and  strew  them,  7  in  a  bunch,  so  that  the 
ends  will  touch  the  whole  length  of  the  line  on  which  the  fence  is  to  be 
built.  (If  the  rails  are  small,  more  will  be  necessary.)  Then,  I  prepare  stakes 
and  caps,  after  the  following  manner,  viz. : — The  stakes  I  cut  7^  feet  in 
length,  and  split  them  out,  say  4  inches  square.  Sharpen  one  end  for  driv- 
ing into  the  ground — the  other  is  fitted  to  a  3  or  3^  inch  auger-hole,  about 
8  feet  from  the  end.  These  should  be  made  of  the  most  durable  timber  to 
be  had.  Charring  the  part  driven  in  the  ground  will  prevent  decay  wonder- 
fully. If  your  fence  is  6  rails  high,  you  will  need  \  as  many  stakes  as 
rails.  The  c^m  should  be  out  20  inches  in  length,  and  split-out  6  inches 
wide  by  1^  or  2  inehei  thick.  The  distance  between  the  inner  edge  of  the 
holes  should  be  about  5  inches.  You  will  need  one-half  as  many  caps  as 
stakes,  and,  perhaps  some  more,  unless  you  have  good  timber,  and  are  care- 
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fdl  to  try  evei^r  stake,  so  as  to;  be  sore  that  none  are  a  sise  too  large.  After 
iQi|ii%  a  good  bench  to  staM  t»on  to  use  the  «Mge,  jon  can  oommenee 
pattmg  down  the  stakes :  abo^t  2  feet  in  the  ground  will  be  sufficient  If 
the  ffronnd  is  hard,  a  "crowbar"  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  hole,  ^ou 
will  lay  the  bottom  rail  as  yoq  desire  the  stakes.  When  "you  get  the  fence 
V  6  rails  high,  put  down  the  caji,  laying  the  top  rwl  above  it.  For  12  fe^t 
rails,  about  3  feet  "worm"  wUl  be  sufficient,  or  18  inches  from  the  oeBtre 
•»ch  wav  to  the  outside  stake.  Do  not  make  the  fence  entirely  straight; 
for,  in  that  case,  the  rails  wfllllip  by  at  the  ends,  and  your  fence  will  be  ill 
in  a  heap  in  one  year.  A  fen#e  6  rails  hish,  built  in  this  way,  is  bettor  and 
inore  secure  than  one  7  rails  Ugh,  of  old-fashioned  rig-«ag  fence.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  number  of  rails  required  is  nearly  enough  to  pay  for  the  stakes 
and  caps ;  but  the  greatest  advantage  is,  that  the  winds  wul  not  affect  it, 
and  it  is  an  "  impassable  barrier"  to  cattle,  &c.  When  built,  it  looks  farmer- 
like, and,  indeed,  it  is  so.  It  mav  be  no  new  "wrinkle"  to  many— yet,  I 
presume,  there  are  thousands  ^ho  have  never  thought  of  it.  Without  adcQng 
more,  let  me  subscribe  myself  a  friend  to  improvement. 

Yours,  Sc, 

H.  B.  EVEREST. 

Thomas  Ewbank,  Esq. 

Comm%99ioner  of  Patents. 


Golden  Grove  Tea  Plantation,  Greenville,  S.  C,  Jan,  dth,  1851. 

Sir:— I  have  received  vour  ^avor  of  the  7th  ultimo,  together  with  a  copy 
of  a  communication  from  Mr.  Frank  Bonynge,  for  which  I  am  much  oWiged. 
The  history  of  China  is  an  imperfect  record  of  past  events.  The  curiosity 
of  the  public  mind,  in  its  researches,  is  soon  bewildered  and  lost  in  its  at- 
tempts to  unravel  the  fabulous  and  unauthentic  stories  of  a  semi-barbarous 
nation.  No  satisfactory  accounts  relative  to  the  time  when  the  use  of  toa 
was  introduced  into  the  empii-e  have  been  transmitted  to  us.  It  appears, 
however,  that  it  was  in  use  duHng  the  Tsing  dynasty,  in  the  latter  part  of 
tiie  fourth  centory,  and  how  much  earlier  no  record  shows. 

During  the  Tang  dynasty,  in  780,  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  was  levied  upon 
ell  tea  brought  from  beyend  4ie  mountains,  where  it  grew  spontaneously. 
During  the  reign  of  Moor  Tsand,  824,  this  duty  was  raised  to  50  per  cent, 
in  order  to  replenish  the  imperial  treasury ;  not  an  unusual  excuse  for 
taxation  in  more  modem  and'  enlightoned  times.  In  1023  to  1063,  large 
factories  ifere  established,  and  tea  became  an  article  of  eztonsive  commerce 
in  the  empire.  The  use  of  toa:  was  introduced  into  Thibet  in  the  ninth  cen- 
twry,  whm  Chang-loo  was  sent  thither  by  the  emperor,  as  ambassador ;  for, 
at  that  early  period,  there  seems  to  have  exiatod  a  greater  freedem  of  inter- 
BatioMl  association  than  at  present.  The  Thibetians,  obeerfing  the  am- 
Usseder's  preparation  of  tea  in  kis  tent,  inquired  about  its  qualities.  "  It 
is,"  said  €aa&g-loo,  "a  drinkiwhich  relieves  thirst -and  dissqtates  sorrow." 
A  recemmendation  of  greater  accuracy  could  hardly  have  been  given  by 
any  Changploo  of  the  present  day.  A  dispositien  to  possess  this  sorrow- 
healing  beverage  soon  manifested  itself,  and  a  distribution  of  several  pack- 
aces,  just  sufficient  to  establish  the  use  and  create  a  demand,  was  mads  by 
the  ambassador  among  the  courtiers. 
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-  In  Jap^n,  the  we  ef  lea  wu  known  in  810.  The  plant  was  net  intK>. 
desei  until  816,  whsa  twe  Buddhist  prieste  broaght  sens  yorog  shoots  fre« 
dluM.     Thee*  flortished,  and  the  nee  of  tea  beeane  general  in  Japan. 

Boon  after  its  introductioii  into  England,  in  1667  to  1666,  the  tea-leaf 
jss  a  eo«rt  tawry,  and  sold  as  high  as  125  to  fiS  a  pound.  In  1678,  the 
£np[bsh  East  India  OonpauT  eooimeneed  the  importation  of  tea,  as  a  regdar 
article  ef  oonuaeroe,  and  the  annual  qaantiiy  received  from  China  at  Chat 
tne,  amountei  to  4718  pounds.  For  ten  years,  from  1700  to  1710,  the 
laportotion  amounted  to  less  than  800,000  pounds,  or  an  average  of  less 
than  80,000  a  y«ar.  It  was  stUl  a  luxury  confined  to  the  wealthy,  and  U8«l 
in  small  quantities,  with  cautaous  eoonotny,  out  of  cups  containing  about  a 
taWe^epoonful.  ginee  that  period,  the  quantity  of  tea  imported  from  China 
into  England  amoants  to  between  50,000,000  and  60,000.000  pouads  an- 
tUUUly.  »       »        r 

As  we  indulge  eurierity  in  looking  back  for  many  centuries,  and  inquiring 
by  what  memas,  at  what  time,  and  andcr  what  aoepiees  the  tea-plant  was 
lAti^edueed  into  foreign  nations,  so  our  posterity  may  have  the  same  curi- 
osity  to  lean  at  what  time  and  under  what  oirousastaiices  it  wss  intrednosd 
totoomr  own  country;  nay,  we  need  not  wait  for  posterity  to  disclose  a 
kindred  curiosity  of  this  inqoisitiTe  character.  It  is  now  actively  alive  and 
looking  for  an  authentie  sehition.  As  the  history  is  short,  and  may  gratify 
the  wishes  of  some,  and  perpetuate  a  record  of  facts,  and  especially  as  I 
am  BOW  m  h^lth,  and  hold  the  eridenoe  in  my  hands  which  has  not  been 
oommumoated  in  writing,  I  feel  it  of  sufficient  importanoe  to  give  to  the 
public. 

AaunbelMving  world  would  call  the  introduction  of  the  tesrplant  into 
the  Umted  States  as  an  article  of  commerce,  an  accident.  A  Christian 
would  call  It  an  naeqaivocal  mark  of  the  special  proridence  of  God,  leading 
to  events  unlooked-for,  une:^Mioted,  undesigned,  sad  so  entirely  alien  from 
any  human  calculation,  that  the  weakness  and  himble  condition  of  the 
agents  employed  wo^  seem  to  be  inconsistent  with  a  favorable  result  of 
such  a  great  undertaking. 

v}  *^*TV°w°l^  ^^'^^  *  daughter,  bom  in  London,  who  married  the  Eer. 
id^A  T  \¥.«  ?**^  "*  Sydenham,  near  London,  where  I  then  resided,  in 
•V  »  •  I?42,  he  was  appointed,  by  the  East  India  Company,  a  chaplain 
in  the  Bntwh  army  in  India.  He  saUed  with  his  little  family  m  November 
for  Calcutta.  After  a  short  residence  at  Barrackpoor,  about  sixteen  miles 
from  Calcutta,  the  bishop  appointed  him  to  the  military  station  at  Meerut, 
north-west  provinces  of  India.  The  heat  of  the  plains  (latitude  29  to  30 
north)  was  so  oppressive,  that  Mrs.  Haddock  was,  for  ths  security  of  her 
health,  advised,  during  the  summer  months,  to  remove  to  the  HimaUjas 
Mountains,  about  eighty  miles  from  Meerut.  By  the  English  overiand-maiL 
we  oorreeponded  inonthly.  On  the  80th  «f  October,  1«4«,  she  wrote  me  a 
Mmibar  letter,  which  I  received  in  New  York,  the  22d  February,  1847.  In 
^letter  she  gave  me  the  first  intolligenee  I  had  received  of  the  formation 
'Of  the  tea  plantoUons  in  the  north-west  provinces  of  Inctia  by  the  East 
todia  Company,  as  follows :— **  In  my  next,  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you  some- 
«ijg  sboQt  the  tea  now  growing  on  these  mountains.  We  are  going  to  0toi> 
with  the  superintendent  of  the  botanical  gardens.  Dr.  Jamison,  on  our  way 
Homeward :  he  has  promised  to  let  us  taste  the  tea.  We  hoar  that  it  sur- 
passes the  China  tea,  and  is  likely  te  become  a  most  valuable  speculation  to 

Xh»  Last  India  Company,    The  present  tea  piantatioM  are  near  Ahnarah. 
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Some  of  tH«  toft  hu  been  8e|it  td  London,  »nd  lelk  tliere  for  fl^O  the 
pound."  Thaa,  we  see,  that  ^e  owe  the  whole  of  American  tea  enterpriw 
to  the  familiar  letter  of  a  ladj,  writing  without  the  slighteet  idea  and  Irhol^ 
iBCODScioiu  that  it  wiA  detigiied  to  De  the  instrunent  of  eooferriog  wpon 
the  United  States  the  neatest  agricaltnral  boon  recorded  since  the  intr^ 
daetion  of  the  cotton-plant.  J(o  sooner  had  I  perused  that  letter,  than  the 
idea  burst  upon  me,  that :- if  t)ie  tea-plant  codd  be  snccessfnllj  ooltiTaied 
■pon  the  moontains  of  HimaUja,  as  well  as  in  the  territories  of  ABmm^ 
there  could  be  nothing  in  the  orthnarj  course  of  Tegetation  to  prerent  tta 
powth  in  the  United  States.  From  that  hour,  I  devoted  mjself  to  Um 
introduction  and  cultivation  of  the  tea>  plant  in  the  United  States^  I  did  not 
seek  the  employment.  It  seught  me.  After  three  jears"  labw,  and 
repeated  disappointntents,  I  \utfrt  the  satisfaction  to  inform  you  that  I  oon* 
rider  the  greatest  and  most  trying  difficulties  surmounted.  The  year  1849 
was  fatal  to  my  imported  tea-piants  and  tea-nuts.     All  perished  in  trans- 

eirtation ;  but  Proridenoe  directed  events  to  a  different  issue  the  last  season, 
y  plants  and  nuts  came  to  l^and  in  the  finest  possible  condition,  and  I 
have  availed  myself  of  the  blessing  by  greatly  exten(Ung  ay  plantation  of 
the  first  quality  of  tea-plants,  and  still  continue  to  enlarge  the  boundaries 
of  tea-nut  cultivation.  The  aiit  of  transporting  plants  and  nuta  securely^ 
•0  great  a  distance,  was  entirely  unknown,  beOMise  without  a  precedent. 
All  failed  in  their  various  attempts  to  acoomplish  the  end.  Final  locceM 
rendered  it  absolutely  necessarjjr  for  me  to  devise  a  plan  of  operations  more 
likely  to  prove  suocesefuL  In ,  this  attempt,  my  riews  were  carried  oat  in 
China,  and  crowned  with  rigni^l  and  complete  success.  The  nuts  arrived 
late,  and  but  few  germinated  before  summer  closed.  Those  few,  tosether 
with  a  good  proportion  of  the  itea-plants,  thrive  remarkably  well,  ana  now 
look  strong  and  healthy.  £n>erience  has  taught  important  lesscms,  and 
BK»re  are  to  be  learned  in  this  interesting  art,  before  we  ean  bring  tea  colti* 
vation  to  its  ultimate  perfectioi  in  this  country. 

Your  <^dient  servant, 

JUNIUS  SMITH. 


Courtland,  Lawrente  Oounty,  Alabama^  December  4th^  1850. 

Sir: — ^Accompanying  this,  I  send  replies,  in  part,  to  qnestions  oontamad 
m  a  drcular  trom  ^e  United  States  Patent  Office.  The  replies  are  not  of 
a  character  to  add  much  to  our  reputation  as  agricnlturists  or  planter!^ 
•ad  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  onr  country  is  not  managed  in  a  manner  cal- 
eolated  to  reclaim  the  lands  and  make  them  as  productive  as  they  mo  doubt 
would  be  under  an  improved  mode  of  culture,  which  they  are  undoubtedly 
•asoejptible  of.  Should  the  oommunicatiom  be  acceptable  to  you,  I  dull  be 
ipratned. 

.  WKeat. — The  crop  is  too  unoertain,  and  is  only  cultivated  primapally  for 
the  use  of  those  who  have  j^odnced  it.  The  early  varieties  are  prefemd— 
average  yield,  10  bushels  per  acre :  no  preparation  previous  to  sowiaas  tiie 
wheat  is  sown  broadcast,  and  turned  under  with  a  one  or  two-horse  pkNudh^ 
as  the  disposition'  of  the  person  seems  to  suggest,  and  left  to  its  fate.  '&i 
erop  is  rarely  interfered  with  by  the  fly.  It  is  sown  in  September,  aad 
harvested  in  June  :   price  $1.50  per  bushel. 

Cam, — The  large  varieties  of  white  are  preferred — ^product  pw  a«rf. 
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80  buhali;  CBltore  rery  defeetive,  as  it  is  generally  where  cotton  is  pro- 
dnoad.  Modi  the  gireater  proportion  is  fed  in  tiie  ear ;  no  attention  paid 
to  collecting  manure — the  cotton-seed  not  used  for  planting,  being  the 
principal  depeodenoe  for  manuring  in  the  hill  of  corn  in  the  ejmaustea  por- 
tions of  the  wad. 

Oats. — There  are  three  varieties  cultivated  here — the  rupple,  very  pro- 
ductive, and  well  adapted  to  cotton  plantations,  as  it  is  later  than  any  other 
variety ;  the  black  oat,  several  weeks  earlier,  and  very  desirable  because 
of  its  ^at  weight  and  yield.  The  common,  a  mixture  of  white  and  black. 
Quantity  of  seed  per  acre,  one  to  one  and  a  half  bushels  is  generally  sovm — 
yield,  15  to  20  bushels  per  acre.  The  small  yield  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
careless  manner  of  putting  in  the  seed,  which  is  generally  on  rough  land  and 
ploughed  in. 

Barley  not  cultivated ;  only  used  for  winter  pastures.  Rye  is  similarly 
used. 

Peoi. — A  very  valuable  crop,  excellent  for  all  kinds  of  stock,  and  the 
best  reclaimer  of  land  known  to  us.  The  vines  that  are  left,  after  feeding 
the  peas,  improve  the  land  in  a  remarkable  degree :  product  per  acre  not 
known,  as  they  are  rarelygathered  in  a  manner  to  ascertain. 

Clover  and  Ghassei.—^e  land  here  is  admirably  adapted  to  clover,  if 
once  firmly  set.  The  yield  is  abundant,  and  the  land  much  improved  by 
the  deposit  of  leaves  and  stalks,  as  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  saved  as  hay.  The 
herds-grass  and  orchard-grass  are  best  suited  to  the  soil  and  climate,  as  far 
as  ascertained. 

Dairy. — But  litUe  attended  to,  as  there  ia  no  market  convenient  for  any 
torplus. 

Neat  Cattle.— -"^Qt  desirable,  unless  for  milk  and  beef  to  a  limited  extent; 
are  considered  iiyurious  to  the  land  when  pastured  during  the  winter. 

J%t.— Those  most  highly  esteemed  are  the  Berkshire,  ^graiing,  and 
Woburn,  or  a  mixture  of  the  best  stock  of  the  country  with  the  above 
kinds.  ^  The  course  pursued  in  producing  pork  here  is  by  no  means  cheap, 
requiring;  feed  until  slaughtered;  the  com  and  attention  required  gene- 
rally being  of  more  value  than  the  pork.  The  climate  is  changeable,  and  it 
requires  strict  attention  to  save  meat  that  will  be  palatable. 

Sheep  and  Wool. — Sheep  thrive  well,  if  attended  to,  and  produce  good 
wool,  and  a  fair  yield.  Peas  and  vines  are  superior,  for  winter  food,  to  any 
thing  I  have  known  them  to  be  fed  on.  The  county  is  well  adapted  to  pro- 
duce all  that  sheep  require,  and,  with  proper  attention,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  raising  of  sheep  and  wool  would  be  profitable. 

Cotton. — Average  yield  of  clean  cotton  per  acre,  180  pounds.  Cost  of 
production,  6  cents  per  pound,  when  the  same  hands  cultivate  the  usual 
quantity  of  land  in  com,  say  7J  acres.  Crops  are  best  grown  in  roUtion, 
with  cotton,  com,  and  peas ;  the  next  year  in  oats.  The  rust  is  by  no  means 
common  here.  Preventives  against  the  army  and  boU  worms :  the  army- 
worm  has  appeared  but  one  season,  and  then  so  late  as  to  do  no  injury : 
the  best  preventive  against  the  boll  worm  is  to  make  the  ridges  for  the 
cotton  in  the  early  part  of  winter,  so  that  the  worm  that  makes  the  fly  may, 
tf  not  destro;^ed  the  next  summer,  be  exposed  to  the  cold,  and  be  killed. 
Early  ploughing  for  cotton  at  all  events  is  considered  preferable,  and,  if 
done  as  above-mentioned,  much  will  be  gained.  In  making  the  ridges,  4 
or  6  inches  are  the  usual  depth  for  ploughing  with  two-horse^ploughs. 

The  subsoil  plough  has  not  been  used  to  any  extent,  bat  is  spoken  favor- 
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Bbly  of  bj  those  who  hare  vied  it.  Cotton-4«ed  b  very  tvpcrior  tf  »  ftr* 
tilixer,  if  rotted,  or  the  vegetatiye  principle  deetrojed.  C<4to&  Iah^  «ai 
befit  be  improTed  by  planting  com  and  peaB  i^ter  cotton,  and  <Mlf  aHir  tfift 
oorn  and  peas,  leaving  the  o^ts  on  the  axhaaftwi  portions  for  fto«k.  It  li 
believed  that  cotton  does  not  require  deep  tillage  until  the  land  bctotaM  tao 
dote  to  admit  of  the  absorptton  of  water  from  the  ndns  to  pnMaote  ?e§etft- 
tton. 

•  Root  Crops  <md  Potatoes.-^lrvi^  potatoes  are  an  uncertain  orop.  Sw«6t 
potatoes  are  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent :  product  large,  bat  rardy 
measured.  Turnips  are  the  principal  root  crop.  It  ie  prodnced  bynott  of 
our  farmers,  but  not  offered  fbr  sale. 

Fruit  Culture. — The  climate  is  better  adi^ted  to  the  prodiotioB  of  tiie 
peach  than  any  other  kind  of  fruit.  Apples  are  to  be  met  with  of  good 
quality,  bnt  the  trees  are  short^ired,  and  woold  not  be  profitable  pnloM  in 
particular  situations.  There  is  more  attention  paid  to  orchards  now  thu 
formerly.  No  grapes,  unless  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  no  wine. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  M.  SWOOPE. 


EadUy^  ffoTUpthire  County^  Matt.,  January  6tA,  1851. 

Sir: — An  agricultural  circular  from  the  Patent  Office,  bearing  your 
signature,  has  been  sent  to  me  by  the  Northampton  postmaster,  teqveeting 
me  to  contribute  to  the  objects  of  which  it  treats.  Feeling  deeply  my  in- 
capacity to  answer,  satisfactorily  to  myself,  even  the  questions  oontsinod  in 
the  circular,  much  more  that  of  giving  information  to  the  agricQltvral  com- 
munity, is  my  only  apology  for  thus  postponing  a  duty,  which,  aHhongh 
difficult  to  perform,  yet  has  a  |)earing  upon  a  great  cause  that  has  ever  been 
to  me  most  interesting  and  pitecious. 

In  enumerating  and  remarking  upon  our  staple  crops  in  this  section  of 
the  Connecticut  Kiver  valley,  permit  me,  sir,  to  call  your  attention  to  one 
which  is  not  noticed  in  your  cjrculu*,  but  which  ranks  among  the  first  in  oar 
list  of  staple  crops.  I  refer  to  broom  com,  the  culture  of  which  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  this  valleyl  The  virgin  soils  of  the  West  famiali  ueir 
hundreds  of  tons  annually  for  the  manufacturers  here.  A  rich,  w»rm,  aUn- 
vial  soil  is  best  adapted  to  thil  crop.  It  can  be  raised  any  number  of  years 
in  succession,  on  the  same  ground,  without  a  deterioration  of  soil  or  crop, 
provided  8  or  10  ox-loads  of  ^ood  rotten  manure  are  placed  in  the  bills  at 
the  time  of  planting-  The  Average  product  per  acre  is  about  700  poonds 
of  brush  and  70  bushels  of  seed.  The  cost  of  labor  on  an  acre  is  aboat  ^15. 
Very  few  crops  leave  the  soil  In  better  condition. 

The  kind  of  Indian  com  raised  here  is  yellow  and  eight-rowed.  Average 
product  per  acre,  40  bushels.  Cost  of  production  per  bushel,  50  cents,  ex- 
clusive of  rent.'  A  good  system  of  culture,  and  one  which  is  approved  by 
our  best  farmers,  I  will  try  to  state  in  a  few  words.  The  la;nd  intend^  for 
com  should  have  been  turf  the  preceding  season,  and,  if  clay^  or  wet, 
should  be  ploogj^ed  in  the  autumn.  In  the  spring,  15  ox-loads  of  well-fer- 
mented manure  should  be  spread  on  the  inverted  soil  and  well  harrowed  in. 
Mark  the  ground  at  right  angles  for  rows,  so  that  the  hiTTs  may  be  8  feet 
•part  each  w£l^.  Plant,  about  the  middle  of  May,  4  kernels  in  each  biU, 
'irith  a  moderate  handfal  of  ashes.    Ten  bushels  will  suffice  for  an  acre,  and 
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they  may  be  appHed  in  the  hill,  on  the  hill,  or  near  the  young  plants,  after 
the  first  heung,  with  like  efiiect.  Cultivate  and  hoe  three  times  at  suitable 
intervals.  The  com  should  be  cut  at  the  ground  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, OT  aftw  it  has  become  a  little  hard,  and  put  up  in  stacks  to  diy. 
In  about  4  or  6  weeln  it  will  be  ready  to  draw  off  and  husk.  In  feeding 
to  hogs,  there  is,  doubtless,  a  saving  of  grain  in  grinding  and  cooking ;  but  to 
make  pork  qmck,  eooking  is  needless. 

Oats  are  sown  principally  with  grass-seed,  two  bushels  per  acre  pro- 
ducing about  80  bushels.  All  land  that  is  heavy,  Or  that  was  stiff  sward 
the  yetr  previons,  should  b^  ploughed  in  the  fall  rather  than  in  the  spring. 
Oats  are  considered  very  exhaustinff,  and,  if  possible,  had  better  be  dis- 
pensed with  m  a  rotation  of  crops.  The  quantity  of  hay  cut  per  acre  varies 
from  1  to  4  tons.  Two  tons  are  considered  a  good  crop.  When  land  produees 
but  one  ton,  it  is  ploughed  for  com,  or,  if  it  is  low  ground,  where  corn  will 
not  flourish,  it  is  ploughed  in  August,  dressed  with  compost  manure,  sowed 
with  a  peck  or  hau  a  bushel  of  timothy,  nicely  harrowed  And  rolled.  The 
ploughing  is  done  after  haying,  and  the  next  year  we  have  a  crop  greatly 
improved  in  quaTity  and  quantity.  This  method  is  strongly  recommended 
by  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman. 

If  any  of  the  above  remarks  may  be  conmdered  of  any  worth,  they  are 
at  your  service.  I  have  applied  to  Prof.  Snell,  of  Amherst  College,  for 
answers  to  the  questions  relating  to  the  weather,  which  I  hope  to  enclose  in 
this  sheet.  A  copy  of  your  Report  will  be  gratefully  received  and  highly 
prised  by,  Sur,  your's  troly, 

THKOPHELUS  P.  HUNTINGTON. 

Answers  to  the  questions  under  the  head  of  "Meteorology,"  as  derived 
firom  the  journal  kept  at  Amherst  College,  by  Prof.  E.  S.  Snell : — 

Temperature  fr(mi  ob$ervationt  of  twelve  yearty  1839-1850,  inclusive. 

HigkMt  M>OTe  s«re.  Lowest  below  zero. 

Range 86«>  to  94° 6°  to  22° 

Average  91°  15'     1S°  54' 


Time, 

Range,  from  June  17  to  July  80. 
Average,  July  13th. 


From  Dec.  13  to  Feb.  24. 
January  19th. 


Mean  Temperature. 


Highnt  Mean 
Low«8t  Meaa 


Jan. 


23.49 
29.73 


Feb. 


23.89 
80.60 


18.93|ie.48 


Mu«h 


33 

87.69 

21.52 


April.     Ua,j 


36  45.90 
Sl.95 
41.63 


56.09165, 

59.47 

62 


.7161 


ina: 


1.71 

68.85 

60 


Jmly. 


0.76 

2.42 

68.23 


Attf. 


69.27 
71.64 
67.10 


Bvpt      Oct. 


Not.  ,  0«e. 


59.74 
65.48 
57.22 


46.72 
,48.02 

42.8r33.4V»l:;i.58' 44.21 


47.20138.0927. li; 

50.46  44.08134.24 


Vmt. 


Fall  of  Baifiy  from  obiervationM  ef  fourteen  year^  1837-1850,  inclusive. 
Mean  depth,  {including  melted  enow.) 


GreaUst  fall 
Least  fkU 

i»M. 

rth. 

lUnh.  AiirU. 

M«y. 

JmB*. 

Jmly. 

An*. 

8«|it. 

Oet   j  Not. 

Dec. 

Tm(. 

U«k«. 
8.04 
5.80 
0.99 

2.68 
4.88 
0.99 

8.21 
6.78 
1.69 

2.88 
4.82 
0.W 

8.96 
8.72 
1.91 

8.89 
6.18 
1.68 

4.16 
9.66 
1.96 

4.71 

9.88 
1.58 

2.94 
6.88 
0.47 

1 

4.23    3.52 
9.45    6.77 
1.78   1.90 

3.95 
6.41 
0.96 

Aa«» 

142.66 
55.60 
84.98 

t9B 
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Sweet  Mom^j  Band  County,  lUinou,  January  1,  1851. 

Sir: — Being  favored  with  #  circular  from  jour  office,  soliciting  it^U 
tion  respecting  the  agricnltaril  interests  of  our  region,  I  gire  the  followkig 
in  reply. 

Wheat. — The  red  chaff,  veltet,  and  golden  straw,  are  the  most  oommon 
Tmrieties  here,  and  have  beeni  enltivated  ever  since  the  first  settlemait  of 
ihe  country.     These  vM^eties  are  of  coarse  nearly  run  out,  producing  onlj 
10  or  15  bushels  per  acre,  and  are  generally  sown  among  com  at  the  lasl 
time  of  ploughing,  or  later,  an  the  case  may  be.     More  recently,  ihe  May 
wheat  has  been  introduced  wiih  some  promise  of  success.     Its  advaotagM 
•re,  1st.  It  is  much  earlier  than  other  kinds,  say  from  1  to  8  weeks.     2d. 
It  has  a  small  growth  of  strati,  but  stiff  and  firm,  and  on  these  accounts  Is 
less  liable  to  rust  or  fall.     The  rust  and  want  of  proper  tillage  are  the 
greatest  obstacleqiin  the  way  ^f  a  good  crop.     With  this  variety,  the  fonner 
IS  avoided,  and  the  latter  may  be  learned.     As  this  kind  is  ready  to  cut 
before  the  rust  strikes  it,  it  mjght,  with  good  management,  be  mmie  a  sure 
crop.     The  Hessian-fly  rarely  troubles  us,  and  the  weevil  never.     Of  the 
last-named  wheat,  I  would  fuijther  remark,  that  though  the  straw  is  short 
and  the  head  small,  the  grain  is  uncommonly  heavy  and  plump.     I  raised 
a  few  bushels  of  it  last  year,  which  was  cut  with  Hussey's  reaper.     Sevenl ' 
of  our  most  experienced  farmers  came  to  witness  the  operation  of  the 
machine,  and  assisted  in  takiuff  up  the  grain,  and  said  it  was  the  heaviest 
wheat  they  ever  handled  for  the  quantity  of  straw.     I  threshed  the  same 
with  one  of  Emery's  overshot  machines,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  here,  and 
is  generally  believed  to  be  the  best  in  use.    I  sold  what  I  had,  for  seed.    Its 
weight  was  67f  pounds  per  bushel.     Others  raised  of  the  same  kind,  which 
weighed  about  the  same.     As  to  the  number  of  bushels  it  will  yield  per 
acre,  I  do  not  know,  but  my  opinion  is,  that  on  the  same  ground,  and  with 
the  same  culture,  it  will  produce  as  many  bushels  and  more  weight  than 
any  other  kind.     No  pains  have  been  taken  to  introduce  other  new  varieties 
here.     The  general  practice  of  farming  is  to  plant  and  sow  the  same  seed 
on  the  same  ground,  from  year  to  year.     If  a  man  puts  in  a  piece  of 
meadow,  he  wUl  cut  the  grass  for  15  or  20  years  without  manuring,  scarify- 
ing, or  reseeding.     There  are;  fanners  here  who  have  planted  corn  on  the 
same  ground  ever  since  they  commenced  farming,  say  for  25  years,  without 
changing  their  seed  or  plooghitg  deeper  than  at  the  first.     Com,  com,  with- 
out manure,  is  their  rotation.     Com  is  their  motto  from  beginning  to  end, 
barely  splitting  the  rows.     And  should  any  one  presume  to  do  differently, 
he  would  be  denounced  as  a  iooA-farmer,  and  thought  to  be  incapable  of 
getting  a  living  by  farming.     Still,  there  are  some  who  are  bold  enough 
to  differ  from  them,  and  who,  after  their    grounds  have  become  a  little 
worn,  venture  to  let  their  plough  in  to  the  depth  of  from  6  to  10  inches, 
and  thus,  without  manure,  obtain  double  the  crop  of  their  old-fashioned 
neighbors.     This,  and  the  ub4  of  machinery,  they  look  upon  as  an  innova- 
tion, while  ihey  pursue  their  old  course,  and  manage  to  raise  corn  enough 
"to  do  them,"  and  are  content.     Cost  of  raising  com  is  from  5  to  10  cents 
per  bushel,  and  sells  at  St.  Louis  (our  principal  market)  for  from  20  to  60 
cents  per  bushel.     Wheat  brings  from  60  cents  to  $1  per  bushel.     Our  com 
is  generally  fed  to  stock  in  a  yaw  state,  and  unground,  with  no  other  crib 
thui  the  ground  for  them,  to  e^t  from.    And,  when  taken  into  the  stomach 
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of  tbe  aumal  as  tksa.  baid  state,  it  affMrds  b«t  little  nourishment,  mueh 
impairs  their  digestive  organs,  and,  of  course,  must  produce  disease  in  many 
MUM.  As  I  Glutted  to  say  what  I  intended  to  in  relation  to  the  best  mode 
of  putting  in  wheat,  I  would  here  remark,  that  I  believe  a  summer-fallow 
of  clover,  orvik-eeh-Woke  prairie,  is  indispensable  to  the  raising  of  a  good 
erop.  It  may  do  to  sow  after  other  crops,  if  the  land  is  well  manured,  for 
the  ground  must  possess  the  elements  of  wheat  otherwise,  none  will  grow. 
1a  the  next  plaoe,  it  should  be  out  in  with  the  wheat.  Drill  or  plough  as 
•eon  as  the  1st  September ;  ana,  in  ^e  spring,  it  should  be  well  harrowed 
••d  rolled.     This  I  consider  to  be  good  wheat  culture. 

Oat9  are  extensively  cultivated,  and  produce  from  28  to  40  bushels  per 
acre.     They  are  worth  from  25  to  50  cents  per  bushel. 

Byt  yields  from  10  to  20  bushels  per  acre,  and  sells  for  37^  to  50  cents. 
It  is  a  sure  orop,  though  but  little  raised. 

Beant  mre  not  extensively  raised  here,  though  they  do  well.  They  are 
worth  from  50  eents  to  $1.25  psr  bushel 

The  castor-bean  ii  raised  here,  and  produces  from  10  to  25  bushels  to 
the  acre.  They  are  worth  from  $1  to  $1.25  per  bushel. 
.  Chra—et  of  all  kinds  do  w^  here,  producing  fr^m  1|^  to  8  tons  per  acre, 
aocwdiag  te  the  laud,  cultivatioa,  ke.  The  best  fertilixers  for  meadows 
are  leached  ashes,  and  bam-yard  manure,  spread  on  evenly  as  a  top  dress- 
ing. Ko  land  retains  manure  longer  ^an  ours,  or  gives  a  more  bountiful 
return  for  the  expenditure.  The  kinds  of  grass  preferred  here  are  red 
clover  and  timothy,  mixed.  Quantity  of  seed  per  acre,  \  a  bushel  of 
timothy,  and  4  quarts  of  clover.  Hay  can  be  raised,  cut  and  put  into  the 
mow  or  stack,  with  the  aid  of  Hussey's  grass-cutter  and  a  good  revolving 
rake,  for  $1  to  $1.50  per  ton.  The  usual  price  here,  is  $4  to  $5  in  the 
stack ;  but,  if  pressed  and  taken  to  St.  Louis,  (about  50  miles,)  it  brines 
from  $15  to  $oO  per  ton.  The  prairies  are  our  pastures,  and  our  cattle 
eome  from  them  to  our  bams,  in  the  fall,  as  fat  as  they  well  can  be,  and  this, 
too,  without  any  expense,  except  for  salt.  The  produce  of  the  dairy  from 
the  prairie  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  best  tame  pasture,  making  richer 
milk,  and  as  much  or  more  butter  and  cheese  for  the  year.  Our  dairies 
are  managed  only  in  connection  with  stock  raising,  and  with  nothing  Imt 
dry  food  in  winter.  The  value  of  butter  and  cheese  per  year,  for  each  cow, 
is  from  $15  to  $20.  Treatment  of  milk  and  cream,  various ;  also  the  mode 
of  putting  down  butter  for  market  The  best  plan  I  have  found  for  large 
dairies  is  to  set  the  milk  for  butter  in  a  cool  cellar,  of  the  right  temperature, 
without  scalding,  and  take  off  the  cream,  which  I  churn  in  a  large  rocking- 
chum,  and,  after  the  butter  comes,  which  is  in  from  10  to  20  minutes,  draw 
off  the  buttermilk,  and  dash  in  a  bucket  of  cold  water,  which,  by  churning 
a  few  minutes,  helps  to  wash  out  the  buttermilk ;  after  which,  we  work  in 
the  salt,  and  set  it  away  for  a  few  hours ;  then  work  it  over  the  second  time, 
adding  more  salt,  with  saltpetre  and  loaf-sugar,  and  pack  away  in  firkins 
made  of  mulberry  or  ash.  This  will  keep  any  length  of  time  in  any  clime. 
Average  price  here,  10  cents.  At  St.  Louis,  20  cents.  Cheese,  from  8  to 
10  cents. 

Neat  cattle  cannot  be  raised  till  three  years  old  for  less  than  from  $6  to 
$7  each ;  but,  with  suitable  blue-grass  pasture  for  winter  feeding,  might  be 
raised  for  one-half  that  sum,  and  would  attain  a  larger  size,  consequently 
bring  a  better  price.  Average  price  now  from  $10  to  $15.  I  can  raise  a 
koise  or  mole  to  the  sane  age  (three  years)  for  less  money  than  I  can  H  hog 


or  »  steer;  i^h  Dnthnm  oattle,  potseeBing  erery  •drattn  m  mufcet 
wi^nt  any  »dditioft»l  cost  otrmmne,  might  do  better.  -^  ^ 

i«S!S  ^'^  irooJ.—The  nui4n|  of  sheep  ia  the  meet  profitable  Braneh  of 
hiubttdry  m  which  the  fanner  o?  this  region  can  engage.  One  hondnd  per 
OWit  <»n  with  certainty  be  r^^  in  the  raising  ofVool  and  lambs^^ 
!f  ?^  of  inreBtment  the  fai^ner  has  a  mind  to  make,  with  prowr  ear^ 
shelter  and  blae-grass  pastue  for  winter  feed.  I  can  raise  a  pinnd  of  w3 
of  any  description  as  di<^ap  as  any  other  man  can  a  pound  of  pork,  nd  I 

T!?  fl  The  <lifferent  breeds  here  are  the  Merino,  Saxon,  Cotswold,  Blikewey. 
and  Southdown^  the  latter  of  Jrhich,  with  their  crosses,  I  prefer.  AHaW 
grow  larger  here  than  m  the  old  States,  and  will  yield  mire  wool  per  heil 
wrth  the  same  care  and  will  p,odi»ce  a  greater  number  of  Iambi  bpropor. 
taon  to  the  ewes  Expenence  Las  proyed  this  most  conclnsiTely ;  JsTSai 
^e  »ame  kind  of  sheep  will  pnoduce  a  finer  quality  of  wool  in^thi.  or^ 
oth^mild  chmate.  This  is  the  fact  respecting  fors^  for  those  comingl^ 
warm  chmates  are  mueh  finer  apd  richer  than  thoee  from  cold  onee,  ag  ewr 
fnr-dealer  knows.  The  same  that  causes  the  fur  to  grow  finer  wUl  op^ 
the  ««ne  on  the  wool  of  the  sheep.  As  to  mutton,  e^ry  maTwinTtSn 
large  fat  sheep  or  Umb  is  better  than  a  small  poor  one.  Sheep  will  cet  fat 
on  the  prairies  m  summer,  and,  if  changed  to  blue  grass  and  timothy  ia  th« 
W^wiU  remain  so  all  wmter  With  good  shelter,  fiemp  and  tobaccS  can " 
«used  to  any  extent  here  but  are  not.  The  same  mly  be  said  of  rooS! 
Potatoes  do  well  here,  both  sweet  and  Irish,  when  the  ktter  do  not  &^ 
prey  to  the  bugs.  • 

'sJl^l':r^l  *^!u^°^  ''^  '**?^  ^^-  ^'  ^^^  "  *o  q«»lity  »nd  quantity, 
Kotwithstanding  the  extent  and  number  of  our  orchard,  new  ones  ^bS2* 

planted  every  year.  The  raising  of  fruit  is  the  surest  i^  of  ;;ofirto^S 
farmer  in  this  section.  Our  market  nor  crops  do  not  faU  more  thaa  <m^ 
in  ten  years,  and  the  net  profit  is  often  above  two  hundred  per  cent^  80 
long  as  our  market  remains  as  good  «i  it  has  been  for  the  last  ten  or  twei^ 
K  r  f  fJ"?^  ^  make  other  arrangements  to  dispose  of  our  fruH  J 
fen.  fi^^T  r^^  ^"^  we  should  still  find  it  profitable  to  raise  it  for  ^ 
Sk"   \'  I  ^»^V;««^e'ed  "  weU  as  I  am  able,  and  I  believe  aecuiS^ 

mterests  of  agriculture,  it  is  moit  cheerfully  submitted,  for  you  to  disposed 
as  you  may  thmk  proper,  while  I  remain  »       /"«  w  aispoee  ok 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

SAMUEL  COLCOBD. 


Cinnamimon,  Burlington  Co.,  New  Jersey,  12th  mo.  18M,  1850, 
Atr  .---Havmg  received  one  of  your  agricultural  circuUrs,  soUcitin^  suck 

Sfrj*Xrr^^'  ^^  r^"^  ^  '^^  ^^^^^^^  «^p-'  to^is^uedlJllh; 

Patent  Office,  I  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  crops  and  mana^wient 
of  farm-land  m  this  locality.  iThe  kind  of  crop  most  profitawt^^S^ 
yation  in  any  section  of  country  must  depend,  not  only  on  ^e  s^il  «d 
chmate  but  the  convenience  ^f  eonveying  the  sime  to  m^^ket.  The  exC 
aive  cultivation  of  perishable  anicles  is  necessarily  confinedlo  the  ri^S^ 

SL^SinlT  ^i  T""^'."  *^*^"«  '''^"^  communication  wiS  SenT^ 
Und  bemg  a  sandy  loam,  VI  very  favorable  for  the  early  ripening  of  friS 
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•ltd  Teietables,  and,  iituted  within  a  few  miles  of  Philadelphia,  and  having 
raihroaa  o>mmanication  with  New  York,  fruits  and  other  perishable  crops, 
gathered  one  evening,  may  be  served  out  in  either  market  the  next  morn- 
ing. Ai  a  oonseqsence,  the  farmers  in  this  section  of  New  Jersey  find  the 
Mwing  of  fhiits  and  vegetables  for  the  great  markets,  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  to  he  the  most  orofitable  use  to  which  th<»r  lands  can  be  applied^ 
and  vast  qnantities  of  such  produce  are  daily  despatched,  by  cars,  steam- 
boats, and  sloops,  during  the  market  season.  Whole  fields  of  asparagus, 
peae,  melons,  cucumbers,  kc.  may  be  seen  during  the  season  of  cultivation, 
resembling  vast  gardens.  Strawberries,  raspberries,  and  erapes  are  now 
coming  into  general  cultivation,  and  bid  fair  to  remunerate  Uie  huabandmaa 
richly  for  the  labor  bestowed  thereon.  Rotation  of  crops  is  not  strictly 
adhered  to,  yet  the  system  most  approved  is  to  turn  down  a  sward  or  grasi 
lay  for  corn ;  if  it  is  old,  and  likely  to  be  infested  with  worms  and  trouble- 
some insects,  it  should  be  ploughed  early,  so  that  the  frosts  may  kill  all 
vermin  that  would  otherwise  prey  on  the  kernels  when  deposited  in  the  hill. 
We  usually  plwit  about  the  first  of  the  fifth  month,  and  cultivate  the  yellow 
gourd-se^d.  variety,  whioh  yields  an  average  of  about  fifty  bushels  per  acre, 
ooBtine  thirty  cents  per  bushel  for  cultivating,  whidi  cost  varies  inversely 
with  the  yield  per  acre;  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  plenty  of  manure 
and  careful  treatment.  The  practice  of  cutting  up  com  near  the  roots 
before  it  is  quite  ripe^  while  the  blades  and  stalks  are  full  of  nutritious 
matter,  is  coming  generally  into  favor,  thereby  saving  a  large  amount  of 
fodder,  which  ii  rapidly  wasted  when  unprotected  from  the  bleaching  wind* 
of  autumn.  The  stalks  from  an  acre  of  ground,  when  properly  cured,  are 
considered  equivalent  to  a  ton  of  hay  for  feeding  stock.  Grinding  the 
ffrain,  and  sometimes  crushing  the  oob  with  it,  is  greatly  preferred  tO; 
feeding  whole ;  but  little  steaming  or  cooking  of  corn  for  stock  has  been 
practised.  Oats  and  barley  are  sometimes  sown  the  next  spring  after  com, 
out  more  frequently  the  n-ound  is  occupied  with  potatoes,  peas,  melons,  and 
other  garden  vegetaUes  for  Biarket. 

Potatoes. — The  failure  of  ^ob  crop  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  where 
the  liind  is  clayey  and  tenacious,  thereby  holding  the  heavy  rains  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  tubers,  until  the  hot  sun,  comins  upon  them  while 
thus  thoroughly  saturated  with  water,  completes  their  destruction,  drying 
and  baking  the  ground  over  and  around  them,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air,  that, 
if  they  were  so  near  ripe  at  the  time  as  to  retain  their  form  until  harvested, 
they  soon  give  way  after  being  exposed  to  atmospheric  influence.  The 
same  cause  that  has  heretofore  prevented  the  cultivation  of  the  more  deli- 
cate sweet  potato  on  heavr  land,  now  operates  against  Uie  Mercer  or  Irish 
potato,  which  seems  to  have  degenerated  in  vigor,  and  has  at  length 
yielded  to  those  adverse  influences  (which  the  sweet  potato  never  could  with- 
stand^ that  had  been  imperceptibly,  though  no  less  certainly,  impairing  its 
constitution  for  many  years  previous.  And  sandy  loam, — open  and  porous 
^ils,  that  allow  the  exeees  of  moisture  to  pass  off  freely  from  the  plants, 
whereby  severe  storms  act  like  gentle  showers,  merely  to  moisten  the  roots 
and  invigorate  the  plants,  and  the  genial  rays  of  the  sun  thereafter  meliorate 
the  land,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  growing  crop, — ^being  the  most  certain 
land  in  which  to  grow  the  potato  successfuUy,  has  induced  our  farmers  to 
cultivate  them  almoet  to  the  exclusion  of  oats  and  barley ;  and  fifty  or  sixty 
acres  may  be  seen  growing  on  single  farms.  Potatoes  are  invariably 
planted  in  drills,  about  thirty  to  thirty-six  inches  apart,  manured  witn 
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tteble  mftDare,  or  mu*!,  wbidi  is  abandant,  and  containuig  por^one  of  lioM, 
potiih,  ke.j  is  preferred  by  i^anj  to  any  other  mtnore^  and  ean  be  obteiiMd 
at  tke  pits  at  25  cents  per  ton,  tbe  additional  cost  depending  on  the  distaaM 
ta  which  it  is  carried.  Plaliting  is  generally  done  dnrinf^  the  fourth  aad 
fifth  months,  using  aboat  10  bushels  of  seed  and  15  horse-loads  of  laaiiiir^ 
or  marl  per  acre.  The  digging  commences  in  the  ninth  month,  and  is  h*^ 
ried  through,  so  as  to  seedthie  sane  ground  with  wheat  before  cold  weather 
Mts  in.  Average  yield  per  acre,  100  bushels;  cost  of  producing,  80  cents 
per  bushel ;  oarrent  price  for  last  season,  60  cents  per  bushel.  H^vling 
the  crop  to  market,  or  to  some  navigable  stream  from  whence  they  csn  be 
shipped  to  any  of  the  seapoH  towns,  commences  soon  after  digging,  and  is 
continued  at  intervals  through  the  winter  and  spring,  as  they  are  wanted 
for  transporting  to  distant  mmrkets. 

Sweet  pot&toes  are  also  e^ensively  cultivated,  in  the  lightest  and  mo6t 
tandy  portions  of  this  district^  (stiff,  unyielding  soil  being  unfit  for  them.) 
The  yield  per  acre,  and  market  value,  about  the  same  as  the  Irish  potato ; 
but  greater  care  in  cultivating,  storing,  and  preserving  them  through  the 
winter  is  necessary,  they  requiring  a  temperate  and  unifwrm  atmosphere,  botk 
as  to  warmth  and  moisture. 

Wheat.— The  third  year  of  the  rotation  is  usually  devoted  to  wheat,  which 
had  been  sown  at  the  close  of  the  second,  after  the  crop  of  that  year,  vctek 
M  potatoes,  melons,  cucumbers,  &c.,  had  been  removed.  Many  varieties 
have  been  introduced  here,  as  having  some  particular  merit,  which  entitled 
them  to*  preference  over  others ;  but  of  those  that  have  been  subjected  to 
the  test  of  several  years'  culti^tion  under  all  circumstances,  tbe  "  blue  stem" 
has  the  preference  among  white,  and  the  "  Mediterranean"  stands  unrivalled 
among  red  wheat,  being  early  and  less  liable  to  suffer  from  rust,  fly,  and 
Other  maladies  to  which  4he  cereal  crops  are  subject.  Seeding  is  mostly 
done  in  the  tenth  month,  and  liarvesting  near  the  first  of  the  seventh  month. 
The  seed  is  generally  sown  dry,  as  it  comes  from  the  winnowing-mill,  though 
it  is  sometimes  soaked  in  strong  pickle  with  beneficial  results.  Average 
product  per  acre,  20  bnsheli ;  cost  per  bushel  of  cultivating,  80  cents ; 
market  vahie,  $1  to  $1.12  per  bushel. 

Eye. — This  crop  is  not  cultivated  to  any  great  extent  here.  Three  pecks 
are  usually  sown  in  the  ninth  month,  and  about  12  bushels  harvested  per 
acre  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  month  following.  Price,  75  cents  per 
bushel.  The  straw  is  valuable  to  farmers.  Being  long  and  pliable,  it  ii 
convenient  for  taany  purposes  ;  but  this  crop  has  fisappeared  rapidly  from 
our  fields  since  the  introduction  of  Mediterranean  wheat,  which  succeeds 
admirably  on  light  sandy  soill,  yielding  50  per  cent,  more  in  quantity  than 
rye,  and  commanding  33  per  cent,  more  in  price. 

GrasMet. — Clover  and  timothy  are  the  principal  grasses  in  cultivation, 
and  are  usually  sown  on  young  wheat  or  rye,  about  1  bushel  of  each  on  8 
acres  of  land.  Lime,  marl,  and  plaster  are  extensively  used,  and  are  ex- 
cellent fertilizers  for  meadows  and  pastures.  Wood-ashes,  guano,  and 
poudrette  are  sometimes  used  with  beneficial  results.  There  might  be  a  great 
saving  of  useless  Experiments,  if  farmers,  instead  of  groping  in  the  dark,  and 
waiting  years  for  the  results  that  might  be  produced  by  different  treatment, 
could  bring  to  their  aid  the  light  of  science,  to  show  by  mere  analysis  the 
constituent  properties  of  their  soil,  and  the  kind  of  application  necessary  to 
•apply  the  exhaustion  caused  by  various  crops. 
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.  PiBm  and  B§aH9  are  only  cultivated  as  vegetables,  and  are  picked  and 
•ant  to  market  while  green. 

Mog$. — Several  breeds  have  been  introduced  and  much  mingled  together ; 
^^tiic  Berkshire,  however,  has  held  a  prominent  place  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people.  Hoes  are  kept  principally  for  the  purpoee  of  consuming  the  slops 
and  offal  prcraQoe  of  the  farm,  which  would  otherwise  be  wasted,  bat  may 
thus  be  turned  to  good  account,  and,  by  keeping  the  sties  well  supplied  with 
litter,  muck,  &e.,  large  <|uantities  of  manure  may  be  obtained :  further  than 
that,  the  price  of  com  will  not  warrant  the  feeding  of  swine  on  a  large  scale. 
.  Hoot  drop*. — Carrots  and  beets  have  been  cultivated  as  a  field  crop  to 
lome  extent,  but,  not  meeting  the  expectations  of  the  people,  they  have  been 
mostly  discontinued.  Turnips  are  still,  largely  cultivated,  both  for  market 
and  for  feeding  stock,  yielding  about  500  bushels  per  acre. 
,  Dairy  Hu£andry. — Milk  and  batter  are  the  principal  articles  sold  from 
the  dury.  One  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  butter  to  each  cow  is  a  fair 
yield  for  the  year,  wi>rth  20  cents  per  pound.  There  is  a  limited  demand 
for  milk,  which  commands  8  cents  per  quart  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
6  cents  in  Philadelphia  market 

Fruit  euUure  is  claiming  increased  attention.  Many  people  have  found 
that  a  few  trees  of  the  beirt  selected  fruits,  planted  around  the  house  and 
yard,  have  yielded  more  profit  than  as  many  acres  of  land  cultivated  with 
ordinary  crops.  If  proper  care  be  taken  in  the  transplanting  and  after- 
treatment,  for  a  few  years,  until  the  trees  get  established  in  their  new  loca- 
tion, it  will  be  fully  repaid  by  the  additional  quantity  and  quality  of  fruit 
S reduced.  The  boles  to  receive  the  roots  should  be  excavated  larger  and 
eeper  than  merely  sufficient  to  let  the  roots  in  without  bending,  and  rich 
earth  or  prepared  soil  should  be  filled  in,  so  as  to  plant  the  tree  as  deep  as  it 
previously  grew  in  the  nursery.  All  wounded  or  bruised  roots  should  be 
pared  with  a  sharp  knife ;  the  tree  should  be  held  upright,  and  the  roots  ex- 
tended in  their  natural  position,  and  covered  carefully  with  pulverized  soil, 
which  should  be  brought  in  contact  with  every  fibre,  so  as  to  leave  no  hollow 
or  cavities  among  the  roots.  A  little  water  should  be  poured  on,  so  as  to 
settle  the  earth  and  retain  moisture  around  the  roots,  after  which  throw  on 
a  little  more  surface  soil,  to  prevent  its  baking,  and  leave  a  little  hollow  to 
hold  the  rain.  Stake  each  tree  and  tie  it  carefully,  to  prevent  the  wind 
from  shaking  it,  which  greatly  retards  the  young  roots  from  striking  in  the 
ground.  Young  orchards  should  be  cultivated  for  several  years,  and  have 
vegetables  grown  therein,  in  preference  to  grain  or  grass. 

The  Plum  is  a  valuable  fr^dt,  and,  being  liable  to  several  maladies,  par^ 
ticalar  care  should  be  taken  to  cut  off  and  bum  the  large  black  bunches 
when  they  appear  on  the  limbs.  One  of  the  beet  preventives  against  the 
depredation  of  the  coroulio  is  to  allow  swine  to  have  free  range  among  the 
trees,  as  the  insect  is  found  to  avoid  placM  so  dangerous  to  its  offspring, 
which  is  contained  in  tiie  fruit  that  has  been  attacked  on  the  tree,  which  falls 
prematurely  to  the  ground,  and  is  destroyed  by  the  hogs  feeding  below. 

Peaehe*  are  of  easy  culture,  but  the  trees  should  be  examined  two  or  three 
times  during  the  season,  and  all  worms  removed  from  their  roots,  which  maw 
he  readily  indicated  by  the  gum  ooung  from  near  the  surface  of  the  groood. 

^umoes  succeed  best  in  ft  rich,  mellow,  moist  soil,  and,  when  thus  situated, 
aroduce  abundant  crops  of  fine,  sound  friiit.   Coming  into  bearing  early,  they 
'  hid  fair  to  be  a  very  profitable  market-crop. 

Qrapei. — The  native  varieties  are  the  only  ones  to  be  relied  upon  for  open 
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or  field  «^iore;  and  tb«  GmtiRwb»,  Isabella,  and  Elsmborffh  have  {Kroted 
the  most  valuable  for  that  poypoee.  Poles  or  stakes  hare  heretofore  bMV 
Qwd  for  sapporting  the  vines,  b«t  what  is  greatly  preferred  now,  is  •  ehaap 
and  sabttantial  trellis,  made  by  erecting  upright  posts,  eight  feet  high,  ml 
•zteBding  wires  (No.  11)  fron  one  to  the  other,  for  the  tendrils  to  cUng  to^ 
and  support  the  fruit  and  foliage. 

Matpberry. — The  cuItivAtitfp  of  this  fnrit  is  claiming  much  attention,  vaii 
many  thousands  of  them  are  Mnually  planted.  Having  over  six  acres  devoted 
to  their  culture,  I  have  found  them  to  be  one  of  our  most  profitable  crops. 
These  are  many  highly  esteetned  varieties,  but,  so  far,  the  red  Prolific,  a 
BAtiye  kind,  has  answered  better  than  any  of  my  imported  ones.  It  ii  m 
medium-sieed  berry,  great  ani  certain  bearer,  and  very  hardy,  needing  no 
protection  during  the  severest  weather.  The  Antwerps  and  Pastolffs  bear 
superior  fruit,  but  the  canes  are  so  tender  as  to  require  earful  protection 
firom  the  sudden  changes  in  the  weather,  or  they  may  be  so  injured  as  to' 
affect  the  crop.  A  mcnst  sitloation,  free  from  the  extreme  of  drought  of 
surface  water,  is  desirable.  iThe  rows  should  be  six  feet  apart,  and  the 
plants  three  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  and  cut  down  to  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  ground,  soon  after  being  |)lanted,  that  the  roots  may  become  well  esta- 
blished before  they  aare  requixied  to  supply  nourishment  for  a  long  top  of 
green  foliage ;  otherwise  the  •xhauation  of  sap  would  be  greater  than  tho 
amount  furnished  by  the  roots  in  their  new  situation,  and  many  of  the  plants 
would  wither  and  die  at  the  a|)proach  of  dry  weather.  After  the  bearing 
•oason  is  over,  the  stems  that  have  borne  fruit  should  be  cut  down  to  the 
ground,  to  give  strength  to  the  young  suckers  which  are  to  produce  fitrit 
the  next  year,  aa  those  which  have  once  borne  will  never  bear  again.  All 
superfluous  suckers  should  als^  be  cut  out,  and  not  more  than  five  or  six  of 
the  strongest  stems  retained  in  each  hill.  Stakes  or  rails  are  not  necea- 
Mjry  itt  field  culture  for  sustaining  the  plants,  but  where  they  are  too  slen- 
der to  bear  their  own  weight,  the  tops  of  several  may  be  tied  together^ 
whereby  they  will  support  each  other.  The  ground  should  be  thorougUj 
cultivated,  and  have  a  coat  of  manuTe  every  fall.  A  new  plaototion  should 
be  formed  every  seven  or  dight  years.  The  fruit  is  picked  in  small  square 
boxes  containing  one  pint  each,  at  a  cost  of  one  cent  per  box,  mainly  by  tha 
Wives  and  children  of  laboring  men  in  the  neighborhood,  who,  instead  of 
being  a  burthen  to  be  supported  by  the  head  of  the  family,  as  heretofore^ 
can  each  of  them  earn  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollur  per  day,  being  quite  aa 
much  as  the  principal  himself  generally  obtains.  The  extensive  nae  to 
which  the  raspberry  is  now  applied  in  making  jams,  pies,  tarts,  saoces  and 
preserves,  raspberry  cordial,  aiyrup  and  wine,  which  "is  a  good  reriviog 
draught  in  ardent  fevers,"  in  addition  to  the  Iwge  quantity  used  as  a  desswt 
fruit,  creating  a  great  demand^  and  the  supply  being  limited  by  the  number 
of  pickers  in  each  neighborhood,  maintains  a  price  much  above  the  cost  of 
growing  them. 

Stfowberriei. — This  delicious  fruit  being  so  extensively  cultivated  as  a 
field  crop,  yielding  as  many  bushels  per  acre  as  com,  and  commanding  six 
times  the  price  in  market,  scarcely  needs  any  direction  at  this  time  for  itt 
culture ;  but,  as  some  may  wish  to  engage  in  it,  who"  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  manner  of  growing  fair  crops  of  large  berries,  I  will  merely  state  the 
mode  of  cultivation  that  I  moet  approve,  after  several  years*  practice.  Tha 
ground  should  be  j>repared  as  for  other  crops ;  if  not  already  rich,  make  it 
•0  by  manuring :  mark  the  rows  four  feet  apart,  and  set  the  plants  tweire 
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to  fifteen  inches  distant  in  the  rows.  If  the  plantt  are  of  the  female  variefcn 
}»^  one  hermaalirodite  to  every  ten  of  the  oth^a,  entirely  rejecting  the 
|HireJy  njale  or  barren  plants,  which  produce  no  fruit,  but  blossom  and  grow 
Tigoronslj,  and  soon  overrun  and  crowd  out  their  more  fruitful  neighbors: 
some  hermaphrodites  bear  abundantly  themselvea,  and  are  amply  sufficient 
for  aU  the  purposes  of  fertilisation,  by  which  treatment  every  plant  may 
bear  a  perfect  berry  to  each  blossom.  The  beds  should  be  kept  meUow  and 
free  from  weeds  the  fisst  season,  and  the  runners  carefully  distributed  over 
the  ground,  so  as  to  form  the  beds  with  regularity,  aft»r  which  but  little 
oulture  is  needed.  A  new  nlantation  should  be  formed  every  four  or  five 
years.  Phints  are  less  liable  to  suffer  from  drought  when  set  in  the  spring 
than  in  the  latter  part  of  summer,  though  either  is  a  suitable  time  for  trans- 
planting. 

I  bave  extended  this  communication  beyond  my  first  design,  and  have  no 
doubt  embraced  much  juperfluous  matter,  which,  I  hope,  thee  will  curtail,  and 
.  publish  only  what  may  be  useful.  Believing  that  the  great  interest  of  agri- 
culture will  be  advanced  by  collecting  and  disseminating  information  on  all 
mattera  pertaining  thereto,  I  shall  be  happy  at  any  time  to  contribute  what 
tattle  bes  m  my  power  towards  the  general  good,  in  part  return  for  the 
benefits  which  I  have  received  from  the  experience  of  others.  With  senti- 
ments of  the  most  perfect  regard,  I  subscribe  myself. 

Very  respectfully,  thy  friend, 

WILLIAM  PARRY. 


Wnt  Chetter,  Pa.,  December  24tA,  1850. 

Sir: — In  answer  to  the  queries  contained  in  your  printed  circular,  issued 
the  26th  of  August  last,  1  bee  leave  to  confine  my  remarks,  at  present, 
principally  to  the  cultivation  of  the  apple. 

The  apple  will,  for  a  long  time,  contmue  to  occupy  a  prominent  position 
among  the  fruits  cultivated  in  Pennsylvania,  either  for  home  consumption 
or  exportation.  Its  adapUtion  as  a  table  dessert,  in  connection  with  its 
cooking  qualities,  and  the  great  length  of  time  to  which  its  season  of  use- 
fulness may  be  prolonged,  will  secure  it  a  prominence  in  the  culinary  cata- 
logue that  no  other  fruit  can  easily  reach.  But  a  very  limited  quantity 
has  hitherto  been  cultivated  in  this  section  of  country  for  exportation ;  the 
principal  markets  for  the  surplus,  over  the  consumption  of  cultivators,  are 
the  inland  and  river  cities  and  villages.  The  proportion  of  arable  land  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania  under  apple  culture  is  about  2  per  cent. ;  it  might  be 
10  per  cent,  with  profit  to  the  cultivator.  At  least,  three-fourths  of  the  trees 
are  past  the  prime  of  bearing,  with  a  rapid  tendency  to  decay.  Most  of  the 
old  orchards  were  planted  for  the  purpose  of  making  cider  and  apple-brandy, 
J^d  the  varieties  of  fruit  selected  with  special  reforenoe  to  those  objects. 
The  association  of  horticulturists,  by  holding  exhibitions,  and  awarding 
premiums,  have,  within  a  few  je^n,  given  an  impulse  to  the  growing  (tf 
such  varieties  of  the  apple  as  are  better  suited  for  the  Uble ;  hence,  pUnta- 
tions  have  been  lately  made  with  reference  to  that  object ;  but  a  small  pro- 

fortion  of  which  has  yet  come  into  bearing.     The  baU  of  improvement  is, 
owever,  m  motion,  and  continues  to  roll.     Experience  has  demonstrated 
that  certain  varieties  of  the  apple  cultivated  with  the  greatest  success  in 
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<me  ieetion  of  the  United  St4tes  are  very  inferior  in  other  locfttioiis.  ^h 
remark  holds  good  in  ration  to  most  other  fmits.  It  will  henoe  ha  Mfii 
that  it  is  impracticable  to  nv^  a  list  that  would  be  worthy  of  caltiration  fft 
•tt  pKU  of  the  cottntry.  It  Is  better,  therefore,  that  those  who  are  abo«k 
to  make  apple  plantations  should  select  such  varieties  as  are  known  to  4o 
weHl  in  their  own  ricinitj  for  ;the  larger  part  of  their  orchard :  at  the  »*Ti»t 
time,  plant  a  smaUer  proportion  of  other  varieties  of  standard  repvtatioli 
elsewhere.  If  any  of  these  ihonld  prove  to  be  inferior,  the  heads  caa  be 
top-grafted,  and  the  variety  changed,  with  a  loes.  of  only  two  crops,  I  would 
here  remark  to  the  young  orohardist,  that  the  nursery-man,  from  the  nature 
of  his  profession,  is  always  th0  best  able  to  give  advice  in  relation  to  the 
varieties  most  worthy  of  coltitation  in  his  vicinity.  A  northern  slope  if  ihe 
best  for  an  orchard ;  any  deviittion  from  this  should  be  easterly  or  westerly; 
a  southern  aspect  should  be  avoided,  if  possible,  as  the  Very  worst.  Although 
some  compositions  of  soil  are  better  than  others,  I  would  say  to  every 
landholder,  plant  on  such  sofl  as  you  have;  but  avoid,  if  possible,  alow^ 
flat,  er  wet  location,  unless  j^n  first  give  it  a  thorough  draining.  Mopt 
horticultural  writers  advise  the  digging  of  hol^s,  8  or  4  feet  square  and  2 
feet  deep,  in  which  to  plant  tiees ;  the  holes  thus  dug  being  first  filled  with 
rich  earth  or  well-prepared  bompost.  This  preparation  will  undoubtedly 
give  the  trees  a  rapid  growth  for  a  few  years,  while  the  roots  are  confined 
to  the  narrow  space  prepared  for  them ;  but  when  Aey  are  compelled  to  go 
beyond. those  narrow  limits  in  search  of  food,  I  fear  the  consequence  iml 
be  like  a  spoiled  child,  fed  on  "roast-beef  and  plum-pudding"  at  home,  and 
then  sent  out  into  the  cold  world  to  seek  a  living  for  himself.  I  do,  how- 
ever, most  earnestly  recommend  subsoil  ploughing.  Let  the  subsoil  of  the 
whole  field  to  be  planted  be  loosened  and  pulverized  as  deep  as  possible. 
Without  this  preparation,  the  good  results  contemplated  by  digging  deep 
holes  are,  to  my  mind,  very  questionable.  I  planted  an  extensive  apple- 
orchard,  a  few  years  ago,  without  even  the  advantage  of  subsoil  plodding, 
which  I  very  much  regretted,  there  being  obstacles  m  the  way,  which  1  waa 
unable  at  the  time  to  overcome.  To  make  amends,  as  far  as  possible,  for 
the  want  of  subeoiling,  I  planlcd  my  trees  on  the  top  of  the  ground.  A  boy 
held  the  tree  upright,  while  a  man,  with  a  shovel,  covered  the  roots  with 
such  topsoil  as  he  could  collect  convenient  to  the  tree,  raising  a  mound 
•bout  Ihe  stem,  to  the  usual  depth  of  planting,  extending  the  slope  some 
8  or  4  feet  from  the  tree,  the  ground  having  first  been  well  ploughed  in 
the  usual  way.  I  did  not  loee  one  tree  to  the  hundred — they  not  onlv 
lived,  but  grew ;  and  their  growth,  so  far,  is  quite  satisfactory.  There  i 
great  difficulty  in  making  a  fair  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  apples  that  may 
be  grown  annually  on  an  acre' of  ground — the  age  of  the  trees,  the  mode  of 
pruning  them,  the  number  on  an  acre,  the  composition  of  the  soil,  its  cul- 
ture, the  aspect  or  slope  of  the  ground,  with  other  contingencies — aU  hare 
a  bearing  on  the  productiveness  of  the  orchard.  A  ffood  distance  to  plant 
apple-trees,  is  33  feet  apart  each  way,  which  will  place  40  trees  on  the 
acre ;  this  disposition  witf  give  the  trees  sufficient  room  when  they  come  to 
full  growth ;  but  if  the  planter  wishes  to  devote  his  ground  principally  to 
the  growth  of  apples,  and  bring  it  into  profit  as  soon  as  possible,  ne  may 
vfi*^*  *^i8  trees  1  rod  apart  each  way,  which  will  put  160  trees  on  an  acre. 
When  the  heads  grow  so  large  as  to  become  too  close,  cut  out  every  other 
tree  in  each  row — not  the  trees  opposite  each  other  in  the  adjoining  rows; 
but  BO  aff  to  leave  the  orchard  in  the  quincunx  order.    When  they  again 
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beeome  too  close,  eot  ont  one-half  of  the  rows  aHemately,  which  will 
redaee  the  number  to  40  trees  to  the  acre,  and  giw  ample  room  to  expand 
and  develop  their  utmost  froit-bearing  qualities.  If  apple-trees  are  planted 
<m  good  ground,  and  well  cultivated,  they  will  commence  bearing  on  the 
foorth  or  fifth  year,  fsome  varieties  sooner  than  others.)  The  tenth  year, 
they  will  yield  3  bushels  to  the  tree,  which  (if  planted  1  rod  apart  each 
way)  win  be  480  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  fifteenth  year,  they  will  yield 
5  hoehels  to  the  tree,  which  will  be  800  bushels  to  the  acre.  This  may  be 
considered  a  fair  average  crop  for  20  years  afterwards.  If  apples  are  worth 
20  cents  per  bushel  on  the  tree,  (which  is  a  very  moderate  estimate,)  then 
an  acre,  planted  as  above  advned,  will  produce  |96  the  tenth  year,  and 
|160  annually  after  the  fifteenth  year.  All  that  a  farmer  eets  for  hie 
apples  on  the  tree,  over  5  cents  per  bushel,  is  dear  profit  To  produce 
these  results,  it  will  not  do  to  merely  plant  an  apple-orchard,  and  let  it  take 
care  of  itself.  The  ground  must  be  cultivated  and  manured,  the  trees  must 
be  annually  pruned,  caterpillars  and  other  insects  destroyed;  in  short, 
such  a  course  of  culture  is  needed  as  will  keep  the  trees  in  good  health, 
with  plenty  of  nourishing  food  at  their  roots.  The  crops  grown  between 
the  trees,  before  they  come  into  bearing,  will  remunerate  all  this  labor  and 
expense.  Indian  eom  and  root  crops  are  the  best  for  orchard  culture ; 
cropping  with  small  grain  is  injurious  to  fruit-trees.  Red  clover  is  the  only 
graae  that  ought  to  be  permitted  to  grow  in  an  orchard ;  and  it  should  be 
ploughed  under,  the  second  or  third  year. 

Pruning. — Minute  directions  for  this  operation  cannot  be  clearly  given, 
without  occupying  too  much  space.  A  few  hints,  in  outline,  will  be  suffi- 
cient  for  the  purpose.  Pruning  should  commence  with  the  planting  of  the 
tree,  and  shovjd  be  continued,  more  or  less,  every  year.  The  upper  surface 
of  the  head  of  the  tree  should  be  in  the  shape  of  an  open  umbrella :  this  will 
permit  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  reach  the  fruit,  without  which  it  would  not 
ripen  well.  The  upright  centre  branches  must  be  shortened,  or  "  headed 
back,"  the  outer  side-brandies  be  encouraged  to  take  a  horizontal  position, 
and  the  whole  head  should  be  so  tiiinned  that  light  and  air  can  have  a  free 
circulation.  The  faeiUties  inddent  to  hand-picking  the  fruit  should  also 
be  kept  in.  view  when  shaping  the  head  of  the  tree  by  pruning. 

Some  pomologists  nrefer  winter,  and  others  summer  pruning.  My  ex- 
perience 18  in  favor  of  winter  pruning,  for  the  purpose  of  thinning-ont  and 
shaping  the  head  of  the  tree.  Suckers  or  offiihoots  may  be  removed  at  any 
time — the  sooner  the  better.  When  young  trees  are  weU  cultivated  and 
manured,  they  sometimes  become  too  growl^y,  at  the  expense  of  fruit-bear- 
ing. To  remedy  this,  it  is  well  to  go  over  the  trees,  in  the  months  of  July 
or  August,  and,  with  a  sharp  knife,  cut  off  about  one-third  of  the  present 
year's  growth  of  each  shoot :  this  will  check  the  growth  of  the  tree,  and 
induce  the  formation  of  fruit-buds  for  the  next  year's  crop.  Summer  prun- 
ing for  any  other  pnrpoae  cannot  be  recommended,  as  the  removing  of  any 
part  of  the  foUage  has  a  tendency  to  check  the  growth  of  the  tree.  By 
pruning  every  year,  small  branches  only  are  cut,  which  soon  heal  over,  with- 
out any  deleterious  effects  from  the  wound. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  those  who  wish  to  plant  fruit-trees,  to 
begin  by  propagatms  and  niising  their  own  trees.  It  is  better  to  go  to  the 
nurserr  at  once  and  Duy  those  they  want,  of  the  proper  size  for  transplant- 
ing, which  will  be  five  years  in  advance  of  trees  they  would  grow  them- 
selves.   Five  years  advance  in  the  fruit  busineas  is  a  matter  of  some  im- 
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porta^ee.    If  the  above  remarki  are  deemed  wortkj  of  •«  plao»  u»  fW 
Aeport,  and  prove  to  be  of  aaj  «se  to-  the  eoHunmntT,  the  writer  wiU.  he 


wmpkj  compenaated. 


Very  reipectfaUT,  Ice 


MAESHALL. 


tJanandaigtta,  N.  T.,  Deoember  27tA,  1$50. 

Sir: — In  answer  to  the  Agricultnral  Circniar  which  you  were  pleased  to 
•end  me,  I  b^  leave  to  make  the  following  r^narke : — 

WTieat. — T^e  varieties  moft  in  use  are  Sooles  and  white-flint,  the  former 
is  sown  to  the  greatest  extent,  bnt  the  latter  has  many  recomknendationi. 
It  will  make  at  least  an  equality  of  flonr,  and,  being  less  liable  to  shell  ottt, 
there  is  less  loss  in  harvesting ;  and,  if  there  shonld  be  a  scarcity  of  help, 
it  can  stand  until  quite  ripe  ipthont  any  damage.  On  this  last  acoount,  I 
have  sown  no  other  for  Bever$l  years.  Where  mn<^  wheat  is  grown,  I  thiiak 
it  advantageous  to  sow  both  kinds.  Since  I  have  crown  the  mnt- wheat,  mj 
average  luks  been  about  25  i)n8hels  ner  acre.  I  am  not  an  advocate  for 
^arly  sowing,  but  from  the  ]Oth  to  the  20th  of  September,  I  oonsider  the 
best  time.  By  sowing  late,  I  think  I  stand  a  better  chance  to  escape  the 
ravages  of  the  fly.  I  fonneijly  limed  m^  seed,  but  of  late  have  sown  witili- 
out  any  preparation,  and,  by  being  particular  in  selecting  clean  and  pure 
0eed,  have  not  found  it  necepary  to  pursue  any  other  course.  Where  I 
fallow,  I  plough  three  times ;  l|nt  I  put%  a  great  portion  of  my  wheat  with  one 
{toughing  after  clover.  My  favorite  rotation,  where  the  nature  of  the  soil 
will  «Jlow,  is,  1st..  Com  or  ro^ts,  on  which  I  apply  all  my  manure ;  2d.  Bar- 
ley or  oats,  at  the  same  time  seeding-down  with  clover ;  3d.  Clover,  mowed 
or  pastured ;  4tL  Wheat,  with  one  ploughing.  Under  this  system,  there  is 
DO  dead  year  for  fallow ;  my  crops  are  good  and  my  land'  is  not  e^austed. 
Of  course,  this  system  will  not  applv  in  ail  soils,  for,  on  some,  fallow  seems 
ftbsolntely  necessary;  but  such  I  do  not  consider  the  most  profitable  to 
cultivate.  Average  price  for  1850,  at  our  nearest  murket,  one  dollar  per 
bushel. 

Oom. — I  have  tried  several  varieties,  and  consider  the  large  eight-rowed 
yellow  the  most  profitable.  )ly  manner  of  cultivation  is  as  follows,  vis. : — 
As  soon  aa  the  manure  is  spread,  I  plough  it  under,  and,  without  any  har- 
rowing, plant  along  the  furf ows  made  by  the  plough,  taking  every  fourth 
furrow,  which  givJM  a  little  over  3  feet  between  the  rows,  and  I  allow  the 
fame  distance  between  the  hills.  I  would  say  that  this  plan  requires  |ood 
ploughing  and  favorable  8(hL  As  soon  as  the  com  is  up,!  cultivate  between 
the  rows  loigthwise,  Mid  drqp  some  plaster  on  each  hilL  Bi  a  Short  time, 
J  go  through  again  with  the  |)ultivator,  first  costing  down  all  weeds  with  the 
lioe,  which  grow  among  the  iora,  and  the  next  and  last  time  I  go  through 
with  the  plough,  throwing  up  the  soil  to  the  plants  and  covering  up  all 
weeds,  which  wiU  as  effectually  kill  them  as  cnttiiu  them  up  with  a  noe. 
After  this,  I  go  through  with  a  hoe  and  draw  the  sou  about  the  planti,  and 
release  their  leaves  when  fastened  down  by  ploughing. 
\  Mogt,-^l  only  fatten  enough  for  my  own  use,  and  this  I  do  by  throwing 
.to  them  the  oom  on  the  eob,  which  is  not,  perhaps,  the  most  econ(»nical  way, 
but  it  is  the  least  troubleeomf .  For  my  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  I  grind 
-«oni  and  cob  together, 
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'  As  toth^  mcfeafe^  of  eorii  fitNB  Ae  applioatHm  «f  mamD<e  made  froib 
torn  fed  to  hors,  I  eannet  «peak;  but,  having  Made  a  small  ezperimeat  «ft 
tsaiiiure  applied  le  n^U  Wa,  I  will  here  state  th»  reauH.  Noviember  17th» 
1842,  measured  thfee'  drifls  of  rate  baga,  80  feet  long  and  30  inches  aparl» 
tad  weighed  ^  pr«d«e(t,  with  t^  Mowing  ttsik : 

From  common  batm-^ard  manure,  45  lbs.  of  roots,  i»  435||  per  acre. 
**    ken-hooac  do.        99      do.  —  958^1       « 

«    rotted  hog  do.      108     do.  -1045$!      ** 

From  this  I  think  it  ftUr  to  infer  that  a  very  material  increase  of  the  corm 
crop  mi^t  h%  expected  from  the  nee  of  hog>manure. 

dote.— Average  crep  per  acre,  about  50  baehsls.  Quantity  of  seed  per 
ocre,  4  bushels. 

ifcrfesr.-'Average  yield  per  aere^  about  36  bushels.  Quantity  of  seed 
per  aere,  3  bueheie. 

Peat  and  Beaut  I  consider  the  least  exhausting. 

Chv^  mnd  ijhrattet, — Average  quantity  per  acne,  about  2  tons. 

Plotter  is  undoubtedly  the  lieet  fertiiiier  for  clover ;  but  I  do  not  tlaak 
it  has  aa  equal  tffovttm  other  msses.  In  laying  down  meadows,  ^  Iriiyi 
of  seed  should  be  sated  to  thciaad,  for,  on  low,  wet  land,  red-top  is  eon- 
sidered  to  be  the  beet,  while^  wm  higher  kod,  timothy  is  more  suitable.  I 
«m  now  using  orchard-graas  with  «ki>ver,  oojacoount  of  its  ripening  so  mueh 
earlier  than  timothy,  whleh  is  not  fit  to  cut  when  clover  ought  to  be.  I  hare 
tried  rye-grass,  but  did  not  like  it 

Sheep  mid  iroo?.--My  sheep  are  all  Southdowns.  They  are  not  profitable 
merely  for  wool-raising,  but  their  mutton  is  very  superior,  and  we  are  now 
brought  near  the  Bastem  markeU  by  railroads.  I  oonsider  them  tiie  m«at 
profttahle  sheep  te  keep.  I  have  known  tbem  to  be  fold  before  12  moAtlw 
old  for  slaughtering,  in  our  village,  sit  |3  per  head.  I  geneimUy  rear  as 
many  lambs  as  I  keep  ewes. 

Bott  Oopt.— For  many  voars,  I  have  been  a  sneoessfnl  cultivator  of  roott. 
My  greatest  crop  of  mangel  wurtsel  was  1846  bushels  per  acre,  and  of  rata 
bsga,  94^.  I  consider  mangel  wuKael,  sugar-beets,  and  carrots  to  be  tbs 
most  profitable.  I  do  not  tliink  there  is  any  decided  increase  in  these 
crops,  nor  will  it  ever  be  profitaWe  to  rrow  them  to  a  very  groat  extent  in 
this  climate,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  having  them  pvotected  during  ov 
long  and  severe  winters.  It  is  very  different  m  I&giand,  when  tbe  wmten 
are  so  mild  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  crop  is  eonsumed  upon  the 
eround.  I  look  upon  com  as  the  ^rand  substitate  for  zoats,  sad  u  the 
farmer's  main  dependence  to  carry  him  through  our  img  winters.  Having 
noticed  your  queries,  so  far  as  I  have  a  praotieal  knowledge  of  the  aulgeeta, 
and  being  invited  not  to  confine  myself  strictly  to  those  queries  if  a^y  oth«' 
subject  bearing  on  agrioiUfore  should  sugseot  itseH  to  aao,  I  take  the  liberty 
to  call  your  attention  to  a  subject  wincli  I  oonsider  of  the  firat  importance 
to  agriculture.  I  allude  to  a  thorough  system  of  draining.  The  wheat 
cro^  in  this  section  of  the  State  of  l&w  York  is  the  principal  one  upon 
wmdi  the  farmers  depend  in  order  to  meet  their  cash  engagements.  Any 
plan  by  which  this  crop  can  be  materially  and  permanently  increased  must 
be  of  great  benefit  to  a  large  class.  Now,  I  consider  the  greatest  enemy 
to  the  wheat  crop  to  be  a  surplas  of  surface-water.  Nearly  every  spring 
we  hear  farmers  complaining  that  their  wheat  is  winter-killed,  and  in  almost 
erery  instance  of  this  kind  which  has  come  under  my  personal  observation, 
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I  ksre  fi»lt  sMored  that  drui^Bg  would  have  proved  an  oiiMtaal  nmedy.  I 
know  tlMt  upon  mj  own  fainik  where  wheat  wed  iaTmriablj  to  henvt  <m^  a 
thorough  vnderdraining  haa  ^fected  a  complete  core.  On  many  pwt%  whieh 
were  mere  swamps,  and  too  unsound  to  bear  a  horse,  I  now  grow  WKJ  heil 
wheat,  and  those  fields  which  were  formerly  so  wet  as  to  be  the  laat  in  a 
condition  to  w6rk  in  the  spying  are  now  dry  the  earliest.  To  carry  off 
mere  surface-water  mnch  may  be  done  by  jadicions  ploughing  and  fbrrow- 
ing.  Of  80  much  importance  do  I  consider  it  that  the  smfkce-water  should 
have  a  free  egress,  that  I  am  tot  satisfied  merely  to  draw  a  plongh  where  it 
Ss  necessary,  bat  I  follow  wit^  a  spade  or  shoyel  and  clear  o«t  the  fmlrowi 
completely,  and,  after  the  first  rain,  I  go  to  see  if  there  be  any  lodcment  of 
Water,  and  if  so,  low«r  the  treiich  so  as  to  give  more  faU.  As  to  ploughing, 
I  hare  suffered  so  much  inconvenience  in  getting  the  surface-water  from  my 
land,  owine  to  the  custom,  so  prevalent,  of  deeming  it  absolutely  neceanry, 
if  a  field  had  been  ploughed  north  and  south,  that  the  next  ploughing 
should  be  east  and  west,  that  I  have,  for  a  number  of  years,  given  i^>  cross- 
ploughing.  I  have  my  fields  ploughed  into  lands  of  80  feet  wide,  taking 
care  that  the  furrows  run  lAth  the  natural  inclination  of  the  land.  By 
adopting  this  plan,  I  obtain  a. good  fall  for  all  the  smrf ace-water.  After  aU 
this  attention  in  carrying  off  the  top  water,  there  will  remain  lands  to  a 
very  large  extent  unfit  to  bear  wheat  without  underdraining,  and  a  still 
larger  extent  which  might  be  greatly  benefited  by  it.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  fay  down  any  generu  rule  for  draining,  as  (ufferent  situations  require 
different  treatment  as  to  direction  and  depth  of  drains.  It  is  a  disputed 
question,  whether  deep  or  shaUow  drains  are  best.  ^  I  advocate  the  former, 
never  having  had  to  repent  of  making  drains  too  deep.  My  drains  have 
Taried  from  two  to  three  feet  in  depth.  In  some  instances,  I  have  drained 
every  dead  farrow,  which,  according  to  my  plan  of  laying  oot  my  lands, 
wouid  be  80  feet  apart.  This  is  rather  an  expensive  operation,  but  it 
has  proved  very  satisfactory,  as  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  was  before  a 
•tiff  clay,  has  undergone  a  great  change  for  the  better ;  and  the  field,  from 
bang  the  wettest  and  most  difficult  to  work,  has  become  the  driest  on  my 
farm.  With  regard  to  the  beet  materials  for  laying  drains,  stones,  if  abun- 
dant on  the  farm,  (and,  of  oourse,  it  would  be  an  object  to  remove  them 
from  the  surface,)  make  godd  and  permanent  drains.  If  you  have  not 
■tones  at  hand,  drain-tiles  are  the  best  and  cheapest  material  f<Nr  that  pur- 
pose. These  are  now  made  of  good  quality,  and  at  a  reasonable  price,  at 
Waterloo,  Seneca  County,  N.T.  In  this  county,  draining  is  comparatively 
m  new  operation,  but  I  am  convinced  it  is  one  which  may  be  very  benen- 
dally  pursued,  and  several  farmers  in  this  vicinity  have  entered  into  it  with 
ipint,  and  with  perfect  satisfaction  as  to  results.  If,  by  these  impm^eot 
remarks,  I  shall  be  the  means  of  calling  attention  to  this  most  important 
•object,  and  of  having  it  introduced  into  the  next  Agricultural  Circular, 
iHten  more  minute  and  satisHactory  statements  may  be  elicited,  my  object 
will  be  attained. 

I  am,  sir,  your  ob't  serv't, 

CHAS.  B.  MESK. 
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Aurora,  Qttyyiga  Couwty,  K  F.,  12th  mo.  ISth,  ISSb—lat.  48<'. 
Jhritnd: — Thy  circular  of  the  26th  8th  month  last  is  befcre  me,  and  in 


Wo<d-growing  is  moat  profitable  for  persons  who  are  obliged  to  hire 
laborers ;  but  for  those  wno  work  for  themselves,  a  variety  of  agriculture 
is  more  profitable.  Cost  per  lb.  for  growing  fine  Saxon  Merino  wool  is 
about  28  cents  per  lb.,  and  sells  for  38  cents  per  lb. ;  average  weight  of 
fleece  2|  lbs.  Cost  of  growing  Spanish  Merino  wool,  22  cents  per  lb. ;  sella 
for  81  cents  per  lb. ;  average  of  fleece,  4  lbs.  It  is  not  any  more,  if  as 
mnth  expense,  to  raise  Spanish  Merino  wool  per  pound,  as  to  raise  common 
coarse  wool.  The  Saxon  Merino  is  much  the  finest  wool,  but  not  as  strong 
constitution  as  Merino.  The  wethers  of  the  latter  are  worth  50  per  cent, 
more  than  Saxon ;  are  equal  to  Southdown  for  mutton.  My  flock  is  very 
fine  Saxon,  but  I  sin  crossing  them  with  Merino,  such  as  I  kept  years  since. 
One  ton  of  hay  will  produce  28  lbs.  of  Saxon  Merino,  or  36  lbs.  of  Spanish 
Merino  wool.  One  ton  of  hay  is  sufficient  for  11  Saxon,  or  9  Merinoe, 
during  our  winter-foddering  of  17  weeks.  Merinos  will  eat  coarser  pro- 
vender than  Saxon ;  the  former  are  rather  more  profitable  than  the  latter, 
and  40  per  cent,  more  profitable  than  such  sheep  as  were  common  in 
America  previous  to  the  introduction  of  Merinos.  The  proportion  of  lambs 
annually  r.eared,  to  the  nufaber  of  ewes,  is,  of  Saxon  Merino  40  per  cent, 
of  Spanish  Merino  60  per  cent,  if  they  have  lambs  at  two  years  of  age ; 
but  better  not  have  them  until  three  years  old ;  the  flock  will  be  stronger, 
and  produce  more  wool. 

The  soil  of  this  county  is  a  rich,  calcareous  loam,  producing  good  crope 
of  wheat,  com,  or  grass.  The  above  statement  is  estimating  land  worth 
$1  per  acre,  annually,  subject  to  taxes  and  repairs,  or  doable  that  sum,  if 
in  grain  culture.     Laborers,  |125  per  year,  and  board. 

I  have  kept  a  flock,  averaging  two  thousand  Spanish  or  Saxon  Merino 
sheep,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  foot-rot  was  introduced  from 
Saxony  17  years  since,  and,  after  applying  for  years  several  caustics  to  their 
feet,  sc.,  and  other  things,  as  directed  in  European  and  American  books, 
with  great  labor,  without  success,  then  commenced  giving  the  sheep  about 
three  oances.  flour  of  sulphur,  (cost  in  New  York  3^  cents  per  pound,)  in  one 
peck  of  fine  salt,  each  week  auring  warm  weather,  which,  if  I  had  known 
years  ago,  would  have  saved  me  some  thousands  of  dollars,  for  it  effected  a 
permanent  cure  without  labor. 

RespectfuUy,  HUMPHREY  HOWLAND. 


JeffenonvQle,  Fayette  County^  Ohio,  Decemhery  1850. 
Sir: — In  compliance  with  a  request  made  in  your  Agricultural  Circular  of 
the  25th  August,  1850,  I  have  thought  proper  to  make  a  few  suggestions 
relative  to  the  culture  of  the  Irish  Potato.  Having  experimented  consider- 
ably en  a  limited  scale,  for  some  years  past,  in  the  above  business,  I  give 
the  resdt,  hoinng  it  may  be  of  advantage  to  others.  By  planting  in  the 
month  of  May,  say  towards  the  latter  part,  in  ordinarily  rich,  loose  soil, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  long  manure,  prepared  by  ploughing  and  har- 
rowing, plant  in  hiUs  three  feet  apart  each  way,  with  from  two  to  three 
mall  potatoes  in  e*eh  hUl,  and  oorer  four  to  six  inches  deep.    Till,  bj 
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ploQghioff  each  way,  without  ^ding  fresh  dirt  to  the  plants,  but  elerattf  th« 
BoU  on  ul  sides  above  that  fifst  made,  (i.  e.  above  the  hill,)  and  ^ub  to  three 
tnr  nx  stalks  to  the  hill,  just  before  they  bloom.  By  tfaur  pfoeeea,  tlie  yield 
if  400  bushels  per  acre.  But  the  same  process,  in  rich  sod  land^  wilk  tbe 
flUH]^e  manure,  may  make  a  Tield  of  at  feast  600  boshels  per  aore.  The 
Tsneties  are  the  pink-eye  an)  red  meshuinoek. 

I  H.  CRKAMKB. 


Wtttnofdan^  Peeemher  9!^K,  1850. 

Sir: — Having  received  a  circular  from  you  soliciting  infonnatioB  npcm 
the  subjects  therein  named,  I  will  proceed  to  give  my  opinion  in  ansirer. 

WTieat. — Thwe  are  three  Jcinds  in  use — the  bald,  which  averagee  about 
25  bushels  per  acre ;  Black  Sea,  average  25  to  30  bodiels,  and  red-chaff, 
average  20  bushels  per  acre.  Time  of  sowing,  September  20th ;  harvest, 
July  zOth.  Preparation  of  seed,  wet  and  roll  in  plaster ;  oraantitr  p^  acre, 
2  bushels.  We  plough  but  o$ce,  depth  6  inches.  Yield  CDminLndng.  Ro- 
^tation,  com,  oats,  and  wheat.  Remedy  for  the  weevil,  air-slaked  liBieBOini 
while  the  wheat  is  in  the  blow.  Average  price  in  market,  $1.13  per 
bushel. 

Com. — Varieties,  yellow  and  white  ;  average  crop,  50  boshels  per  aere; 
eost  of  prodaction,  40  cents  per  bushel.  The  best  system  of  ennore  is  to 
plough  the  ground  in  the  fall,  and  in  the  spring  furrow  it  and  dong  in  the 
hill  with  compost.  Best  method  of  feeding  com,  have  it  ground  and  sealded. 
The  manure  of  10  bushels  of  com  made  by  hogs,  if  carefully  saved  and 
ifpplied  in  the  hill,  will  add  5  bushels  to  the  crop. 

Oats,  average  yield  per  acne,  40  bushels ;  quantity  of  seedi,  8  borikels. 
Rye,         "  **  *'      85       "  "  "      1|      ** 

Peas,       "  ♦*  "     20       "  «  u     i        u 

Beans,     «         «  «     20      "  «  **       i     * 

.   Peas  may  be  considered  a  renovating  crop. 

Clover  cmd  Grasses. — Aveijage  product  per  acre,  2  tons;  beet  fertiHier, 
nianure ;  kind  preferred,  timothy ;  quantity  of  seed  per  acre,  ^  boshei ;  eott 
per  ton  to  raise,  $3. 

Dairy. — Average  product  of  butter  per  cow,  150  pounds,  cost  12J  cents. 
♦*  "  cheese      "         300     "         "7 

Average  price  of  butter  per  poimd 14 

"  "         theese 6       " 

If^eat  Cattle. — Cost  of  rearing  till  3  years  old,  $23 ;  usual  price,  $25. 
Vislue  of  dairy-cows  in  the  sirring,  $30,  and  in  the  faU,  $18.  Number  of 
pounds  of  beef  produced  from  100  pounds  oom,  is  19^  A  gives  aMoimt 
of  food  will  produce  more  meat  in  a  native  than  in  an  imported  antis^ 

Sheep  and  Wool. — This  branch  of  husbandry  is  profitable,  and  on  the 
incre^.  Cost  of  coarse  wool  per  poond,  18|  cents,  and  that  of  fine,  81 
cents.  One  ton  of  buy  will  produce  15  pounds  of  wool.  Lai^e  «heep  are 
more  profitable  for  mutton,  and  small  fine-woolied  shes^  the  beetft^  wooL 
The  proportion  of  lambs  to  that  of  ewes  is  two- thirds.  The  beet  breed  of 
hogs  is  the  Berkshire.  The  ^eapest  method  of  prodndng  pork  is  to  feed 
'^acalded  meal.    Qui  hundred  pounds  of  corn  will  produce  24  pounds  of  pork. 
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.~Aven«e  yield  pa*  acre,  200  bashels ;  eost  of  production,  12| 
iti  per  bnabeL     Varietiet,  redrfield  and  pink-eyes.     Best  manure  is  a 
ooamopt  of  BMiek,  line,  and  diag. 

AruH  euttu^  is  reeeivbg  mereased  attention.  Apples  are  a  profitable 
croo,  but,  when  compared  with  potatoes,  are  not  profitable  to  feed.  The  best 
mode  of  preeerring  manve  is  to  keep  it  under  cover  till  wanted  for  use, 
then  draw  it  out  and  plough  it  under  as  soon  as  possible.  The  quantity  used 
per  acre  is  about  20  loads. 

ROBERT  WATERMAN. 


Merriseauia,  AmkerH  CSwrnfy,  To.,  December  28th,  1850. 
Sir: — I  had  wished  to  see  the  agricultural  part  of  the  Patent  Office 
Report  before  replying  to  your  circJar,  that  I  might  see  what  I  had  writ- 
ten last  year,  and  avoid  unnecessary  repetitious;  but,  as  I  understand  it 
will  not  be  published  in  time  for  that  purpose,  I  have  concluded  to  delay  an 
answer  no  longer. 

Wheat — The  varieties  cultivated  in  this  county  are  the  white-flint,  white 
blue-stem,  the  early  and  late  purple-straw,  the  wlute-bearded,  Mediterranean, 
and  Zimiuerman.  The  May  wheat,  both  white  and  red,  and  the  red-shuck, 
which  were  formerly  cultivated  here,  have  been  almost  entirely  superseded 
by  the  first-mentioned  varieties.  The  white  blue-stem  was  more  productivo 
the  past  season  than  any  other  cultivated  by  me.  This  fall,  I  sowed  a  part 
of  my  crop  with  early  purple-straw  and  Zimmerman  wheat ;  as  these  va*- 
rieties  are  highly  spoken  of  by  those  who  have  tried  them.  The  average 
produce  per  acre  in  this  county,  the  past  year,  cannot  be  estimated  at  more 
than  10  bushels.  We  usually  sow  on  high  land  from  1  to  IJ  bushels  per 
acre,  and  on  low  lands  from  1^  to  2  bushels ;  and  we  commence  seeding 
about  the  25th  of  September,  and  complete  this  operation  about  the  10  th  « 
November.  Fallow  ground  I  usually  plough  twice,  corn  and  tobacco  land 
only  once,  and  cover  with  the  harrow.  The  ploughing  is  usually  fr^m  6  to 
8  inches  deep  for  wheat.  The  yield  per  acre  I  consider  as  on  the  increase, 
for  a  much  better  ^stem  of  agriculture  is  practised  by  our  farmers ;  more 
attention  is  paid  to  manuring  Sie  land,  and  more  guano,  plaster,  and  other 
fertilixers  are  used  than  formerly.  My  system  of  rotation  in  crops  on  high 
land,  is  the  six-field :  lat,  corn  or  tobacco ;  2d,  wheat  or  oats ;  3d,  clover ; 
4th,  clover,  partially  graaed ;  5th,  wheat ;  and  6th,  clover ;  and  on  my  low 
grounds,  the  three-field :  Ist,  corn  or  tobacco ;  2d,  wheat ;  3d,  clover,  taking 
care  to  graae  the  ek>ver,  after  harvest  to  closely  beat  down  the  weeds  and  pre- 
vent them  from  destroying  the  young  clover.  The  best  protection  against 
Hessian-flies,  is  to  make  the  land  rich,  and  sow  in  the  month  of  October ; 
and  that  against  weevils,  is  early  threshing  and  grinding.  The  price  of 
wheat,  the  present  year,  in  Lynchburg,  has  been  from  90  cents  to  $1  per 
busheL  ^-^  - 

Com. — The  only  variety  I  have  cultivated  for  many  years  is  what  is  called 
the  "  double-eared,"  a  white  grain,  between  the  gourd-seed  and  the  flint.  The 
best  system  of  culture  for  com  is  to  make  the  land  rich,  plough  deep» 

{>lant  early,  and  not  work  the  corn  after  harvest.  I  usually  plough  my 
ow  land  in  beds  of  21  feet  wide,  on  each  of  which  I  make  5  rows,  plant 
the  corn  2  feet  apart,  and  leave  2  to  3  stalks  in  each  hill.  My  low  land 
produces  from  5  to  15  barrels  (of  10  bushels  of  ears)  to  the  acre,  and  n^y 
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]uA  ground  about  5  barrels.  ''  The  ayerage  of  the  ebnnty  is  not  moH  then 
4barr^l8  per  acre.  There  |s  certainly  great  eeonomy  in  the  ^eedinff  of 
•took  by  having  the  corn  groiind,  for  I  am  satisfied  that  from  one-foorta  to 
one-third  will  1^  sared  by  thi|  operation.  As  to  cooking  food  for  stock,  I 
m  unable  to  give  any  informjation. 

OatM. — ^This  grain  will  yield  aboat  double  that  of  wheat  to  the  acre ; 
Imt  as  t^  poorest  land  is  generally  selected  for  oats,  the  average  yield  may 
be  patitt  15  bashels. 

Mi/e. — The  Poland  rye,  a  'new  variety,  is  said  to  be  much  more  prodao- 
tire  and  hardy  than  that  previously  grown ;  but  I  do  not  cultivate  this 
grain,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  it  from  mixing  with  my 
wheltt. 

Peat  and  Beang  are  only  raised  for  family  use  in  this  vicinity,  and  barley 
not  at  all. 

Clover  is  regularly  sown  on  all  my  land  after  the  small  grain  crop,  and  I 
saye  largely  of  the  hay :  indeed  I  consider  it  necessary  for  my  farming,  opo- 
rstions.  This,  and  my  corn-fodder,  are  the  only  kinds  I  make  use  of.  I 
Bnppose  the  clover  yields  from  1  to  3  tons  per  acre. 

l)airy  Tttuhandry  does  not  receive  much  attention,  as  we  are  satisfied  if 
we  have  plenty  of  milk  and  butter  for  family  use.  We  make  no  cheese. 
It  costs  us  but  little  to  raiso  our  cattle,  as  we  have  a  sufficiency  of  straw- 
fodder  and  shucks  to  feed  with,  and  we  keep  no  more  than  we  can  food  with 
advantage.  We  never  feed  our  sheep  except  when  the  ground  is  oovered 
with  snow,  which,  in  our  coklest  winters,  does  not  exceed  a  few  weeka. 
Wool-growing,  therefore,  might  be  profitable,  if  it  received  sufficient  atten- 
tion, as  the  expense  of  keeping  sheep  is  inconsiderable ;  we  keep  <MiIy 
ent>ugh,  however,  to  clothe  our  families  and  to  furnish  us  with  mutton  and 
lambs. 

Hogi  are  generally  raised  by  keeping  in  the  woods  during  the  winterjand 
Bpring,  and  feeding  them  on  eorn  till  about  the  first  of  June,  when  they  are 
turned  into  the  clover-fields,  where  they  remain  until  the  wheat  is  removed, 
and  they  are  then  suffered  to  glean  the  wheat-fields ;  and  about  the  first 
of  October  they  are  put  up  in  pens,  and  fed  with  corn,  pumpkins,  fcc,  till 
I>ecember,  when  they  &re  killed.  This  we  consider  the  cheapest  method  of 
producing  pork.  I  have  but  one  suggestion  to  offer  as  to  the  beet  method 
of  curing  bacon-hams,  and  that  is,  to  remove  the  bone  from  the  point  of 
the  ham  to  the  hip-bone,  and  round  it  off.  It  is  under  this  bone  that  the 
ham  usually  spoils,  and  this  nemoval  is  attended  with  but  little  troaUe,  and 
the  appearance  but  little  changed. 

The  crops  which  we  grow  in  rotation  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  to- 
bacco land,  are  wheat  and  clover.  It  is  also  desirable,  in  the  three-field 
lyitem,  to  put  that  part  which  was  in  tobacco  one  rotation,  in  com  the 
next,  so  that  the  land  will  not  be  in  tobacco  but  once  in  six  years.  Th»  I 
consider  necessary,  as  the  food  of  the  tobacco-plant  differs  from  that  re- 
quired for  grain.  To  prove  this,  all  kinds  of  products  grow  well  after  to- 
bacco ;  and  wheat  after  it  will  yield  twice  the  quantity  that  it  will  after 
corn  on  similar  Iftnd.  The  average  yield  of  tobacco  per  acre,  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  700  or  800  pounds  on  old  land,  and  on  new  at  about  500 
pounds.     The  reason  why  old  lands  produce  the  largest  yield  is,  that  they  are 

f>nera11y  manured.     Sometigies,  however,  much  larger  crops  are  made,  for 
have  grown  as  much  as  1200  pounds  per  acre.     Root  crops  are  not  on 
the  increase,  as  we  only  cultivate  them  for  family  use,  except  a  few  for 
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miAfL  Fruit  evHiin  if  reeoying  increased  attention  among  us,  for  or- 
c^rds  of  applet,  jMiches,  pears,  apricots,  &e.  are  being  plantecC  of  the  best 
vwietiea,  whuA  Koduce  well,  unless  nipped  by  an  "untimely  frost;"  and 
I  hiiTe  no  doubt  mat  apples  will  be  exported  from  Virginia  in  a  few  years, 
inttaad  of  being  brought  from  the  North.  Gr^>e8  are  also  grown  of  many 
Tarieties,  and'  produce  well,  both  native  and  foreign ;  the  former,  however, 
fucceed  the  best ;  and  among  these  are  the  Norton  seedling,  a  fine  bearer, 
ind  is  a  most  delicious  table  grape. 

Manwn. — My  plan  for  maldng  manure  is  to  place  my  pens  for  wintering 
stock  near  the  land  intended  to  be  manured  for  com  or  tobacco.  Into  these 
pens  I  haul  all  my  com-etalks,  and  feed  with  straw,  shucks,  kc.  The 
cattle  eat  as  much  as  they  want,  and  trample  the  remainder  under  their 
feet.  In  the  spring,  this  manure  is  spread  and  ploughed  under,  and  the 
■table  manure  ia  usm  in  the  same  manner.  That  which  is  made  in  spring, 
■ummer,  and  fall  ia  either  spread  as  a  top  dressing  on  clover  or  wheat  m  the 


oyer  the  manure  when  spread.  It  is  sowed  on  clover  and  used  with  seed- 
eom.  The  use  of  guano  has  just  commenced  in  this  county,  and  gives  gene- 
val  satisfaction. 

Respectfully  yours, 

RICHARD  G.  MORRISS. 


Wartaw  Prairie,  Kaufman  County,  Tezat,  December  26<A,  1850. 

5Kr  .*• — ^My  absence  from  home  for  some  time  past  has  prevented  me  from 
answering  the  interrogatories  propounded  in  your  circular  until  the  present 
time,  and  I  shall  now  have  to  beg  you  to  excuse  me  for  the  brief  reply  which 
JL  am  compelled  to  make.  From  the  newly  settled  sUte  of  the  country,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  make  a  correct  report  of  the  amount  of  products  now 
raised  ia  this  and  the  adjoining  counties,  for  it  is  now  only  a  short  time  since 
when  "  nought  else  was  heard  but  the  yell  of  the  Indian  and  the  tramp  of 
the  buffalo."  As  to  the  capacity  of  our  soil  and  climate  for  the  production 
of  cotton,  com,  wheat,  and  other  cereal  grains,  as  well  as  that  of  many  other 
^tgricaltural  products,  I  think  it  cannot  be  excelled  ;  in  short,  as  was  stated 
m  the  Report  of  the  Trinity  Convention,  which  met  at  Huntsville  a  year  or 
two  since,  and  which  was  composed  of  delegates  from  the  whole  Trinity 
Valley, — "The  rich  black  prairie  country  of  the  Upper  Trinity,  in  an  agri- 
cultural point  of  view,  must  necessarily  become  the  garden  of  Texas.  The 
immenee  grassy  plains  of  prairie  and  woodland,  the  cane-bottoras,  with  never- 
fisding  verdure,  and  the  immense  fields  of  wild  rye,  green  in  midwinter,  all 
ahow  that  the  constant  labour  and  toil  of  man  are  not  necessary  in  order  to 
rear  stock  of  any  kind,  for  they  grow  and  flourish  without  his  care." 

Wheat. — Most  of  that  formerly  grown  here  has  been  of  the  bald  varieties. 
Very  little  of  any  bearded  variety  has  as  yet  been  introduced  among  us.  I 
r^etted  exceedingly  that  we  had  not  sown  the  "  Mediterranean,"  or  some 
other  good  variety  of  bearded  wheat,  the  past  season,  as  the  little  we  had 
remained  unharmed,  while  whole  fields  of  bald  wheat  were  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  myriads  of  small  birds  resembling  the  rice-birds  of  the  south, 
and  which  liave  never  before  visited  us.     It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say 
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pan  ft  t&ii  time  eozteei  uog^hcM  Urdsy  «b  I  irai  appnMJ  of  yvm  htmrn 
BOtoa  down  raj  rem&rka  to  im  Hon.  Mr.  Kanimux  on  this  aa^oC  oiS 
U*ek  pnirie  Uim[  genera]]^  ftvcxinocfl  from  30  t«  40  l^wkeh  of  irfc««4  mt 
^9»  And  is  of  a  rerj  iiipwanquaKtj,  weigkiag  abwi  TOQw.  to  tb*  UtM 
Ry^Jbmhela  of  onr  wbeat  are  pqml  to  $  raifl«a  is  01u«,  Ibr  it  e«»taiM  ll# 
nutmioiw  qnalitj  called  glat«ft  in  that  proportioo,  aa  ha*  been  pr»T«d  hj 
aetnal  experiments.  Fromiaf  experieaee  in  seeding,  I. prefer  to  sow  h^m 
the  first  to  the  middle  of  October.  Our  wheat  is  ready  for  barresting  from 
tbe  first  to  tbe  middle  of  Maj^  which  gires  ns  the  adya^tage  of  baring  ov 
tonr  in  market  orie  or  two  mcMytfai  earlier  than  tb^ t  firoia  any  of  tbe  Weflera 
States.  W,e  generally  sow  abeat  1^  basbel  to  tbe  aore ;  bot  I  prefer  ratbev 
store.  It  is  not  common  to  fjloiigb  oar  ground  but  onee,  and  Hm  at  A$ 
^m0>  of  sowing.  I  naoally  plabt  my  ground  with  oom,  preeedkig  •  wh«M 
«oJ>.  I  loiBetittes  male  a  good  erop  of  com  on  the  same  land  afUr  takiM 
eff  a  crop  of  wheat,  «n4  then  ^ow  with  wheat  again  the  next  falL  We  ar* 
not  tronbled  mpcb  with  wee?i\  and  not  at  all  witb  the  Heesiaa-fiy.  Tb« 
vrerage  price  «f  wheat  is  abovt  $1  per  bushel. 

(3bnt*— The  average  product  per  acre  is  from  80  to  40  bosh^.  Tb«  omI 
vf  production  ^  about  20  cents  per  bnshel.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  poiBl 
ciut  tbe  best  system  of  cuhure,  for,  having  too  much  land  to  cultivate  for  mw 
force,  I  am  sometimes  obliged  to  do  many  things  different  from  what  m 
scientific  farmer  would  recomnend.  I  suppose  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
?tate  the  process  of  putting  in  %  sod-crop.  If  any  of  your  readers  want  any 
information  on  this  subject,  I  would  refer  them  to  the  letter  of  the  Hon.  H.  L, 
Ellsworth,  published  in  tbe  Patent  Office  Reports  for  1845.  After  this  first 
erop,  if  not  sown  with  wheat  in  the  fall,  I  usually  let  the  land  remain  without 
any  further  ploughing  till  I  am  r«idy  to  plant  again  in  tbe  spring,  when  I 
^y  iff  my  oom-rows  only  ona  way,  and  8^  feet  apart,  with  a  pJougb.  I 
drop  my  com  m  the  furrow,  1  grain  in  a  place,  about  every  2  feet,  and^vex 
by  t«rain|5  *  furrow  from  each  side  en  the  com.  When  it  oorae»  «•»  I  go 
through  with  a  harrow,  which  levels  the  ridge  and  leaves  the  ground  leo0« 
and  in  good  order  for  giving  the  corn  a  good  start.  I  uraally  give  my  eon 
one  er  two  more  ploughing!  after  breaking  out  the  middle,  and  then  lay 

<^- — The  average  yield  on  my  land  is  about  40  basbels  per  acre.  Tbw 
quantity  of  seed  per  acre  is  IJ  buriiels.  Barley,  rye,  peas^  and  beana  ai« 
alsoxultivated  witb  good  succeks.  Peas  are  the  best  for  renovating  tbe  soiL 
though  as  yet  we  bave  no  nee«  to  cultivate  them  for  that  purpose.  Tbe 
cost  of  rearing  neat  cattle  here  is  comparatively  nothine,  and  the  value  of 
a  heifer  at  that  age,  witb  her  increase,  is  usually  from  |l2  to  $15.  Tbey 
nsnally  commence  breeding  at  two  years  old,  and  continue  every  year  alter 
until  a  very  advanced  age.  We  |iave  no  occasion  to  fatten  beeves  on  any  thine 
else  than  what  our  prairies  an(|  bottoms  afford.  Many  of  our  citizens  oo^ 
plain  that  the  beeves  are  toe  fat,  though  the  flavor  is  very  fine.  Some 
yearlmgs  of  the  common  breed  have  been  killed  in  this  neighborhood,  wbieh 
weighed  about  400  pounds.  Beef  is  worth  $2  per  hundred.  Our  high 
undulating  prairies  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  wool-growing,  though  no  great 
attention  baa  been  paid  to  this  business  among  our  farmers ;  but  from  tbe 
experiments^  made,  there  is  no  0oubt  of  its  being  a  profitable  branch  of  bos- 
bandry,  for  we  bnve  no  trouble  in  feeding  at  any  season.  The  raiaing  of 
horses  and  mules  is  also  profiteble  with  us,  and  for  the  same  reaswiV  Tbe 
iMTge  cotton  and  sugar  plantations  of  Louisiana^  as  well  as  some  portioat 
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of  our  own  Stele,  ehreyi  afford  a  reedy  maricet  end  good  prioee  for  all  we 
ean  send  them.  If  tkare  is  any  one  kind  of  Block  tbat  seooeods  better  than 
•aotber,  I  would  mj  tbat  bogs  bnire  always  exoeoded  any  thing  I  have  ever 
seen  in  any  country,  if  we  except  tbe  past  year,  Ibr  we  have  always  before 
bad  an  abondanei  of  aaiL  This  failaro,  together  witb  tbe  unprecedentedly 
bmc  drought  of  tbe  anmmer  and  fall,  has  proved  very  detrimental  to  our 
perk  interesta,  for  we  hiave  never  before  been  obliged  to  feed  our  bo^s  on 
com  in  order  to  make  them  fat,  the  mast  ^acom|)  always  being  sufiideni 
for  tbat  purpose.  I  think  tbe  meat  thus  fattened  it  better  flavored  than 
that  fed  upon  eora,  tboegb  tbe  lard  is  not  so  hard :  still,  I  believe  it  to  be  ae 
good  for  m1  culinary  purpoaea. 

Cotton  is  one  of  tbe  ^reet  flaples  of  tbe  Upper  Trinity  country,  though, 
for  the  want  of  nevigation  on  tbia  part  of  the  Trinity,  it  baa  not  been  oul* 
tivated  so  extensively  as  it  would  otherwise  have  been  ;  yet  we  have  tested 
tbii  branch  of  agrieultore  toffieiently  to  prove  that  tbe  quidity  of  our  cottoa 
is  equal  to  tbat  of  any  other  country,  and,  for  ihe  riiipments  we  have  made 
to  Galveston  and  New  Orleans,  the  highest  prioes  have  been  paid  which 
those  markets  afforded.  I  suppose  a  bale  of  500  pounds  would  be  a  fail 
average  produce  to  the  acre.  I  Lave  not  beard  any  oemplaLnts  of  the  rust 
or  the  bollworm*  My  i^vtem  of  culture  is  to  throw  up  my  land  into  beds^ 
by  plon^ngfonr  farrows  (two  on  each  side)  together,  leaving  the  middle 
unbroken.  When  ready  to  plant,  I  open  a  furrow  with  a  small  plough,  and 
drill  the  seed  sufficiently  thick  to  secure  a  good  stand,  which  I  cover  with  a 
barrow,  though  a  simple  contrivance  made  of  wood,  which  packs  the  earth 
close  to  the  seed,  I  think,  is  better.  As  soon  as  the  cotton  is  up,  I  thin  it 
out  to  one  plant  for  every  two  feet,  tbe  rows  being  four  feet  apart  The 
after-culture  is  very  simple,  tbe  main  object  being  to  destroy  the  grass  and 
keep  it  clean.  Deep  ploughing  is  not  necessary.  Should  our  land  require 
renovating  or  improving,  I  should  pursue  a  somewhat  different  course,  which 
would  b6  to  bed  up  my  land  as  early  in  the  wyiter  as  possible,  by  first  open- 
bg  a  deep  furrow  in  tbe  middle  of  the  old  rows,  which  is  called  the  water 
furrow,  into  which  I  wo«ld  pat  the  stalks  of  one  row,  and  whatever  litter 
might  be  on  the  sronnd,  and  then  bed  immediately  over  it  This  should  be 
done  early,  in  order  that  the  ground  may  hare  time  to  settle  close  over  tbe 
stalks  beneath.  A  great  numy  more  hints  might  be  given  on  this  subject^ 
but  time  will  not  permit  I  have  ahready  extended  my  remarks  on  this 
topic  to  e  greater  length  than  I  should  otherwise  have  done,  did  I  not  be- 
lieve tbe  time  bad  now  arrived  when  the  citixens  of  tbe  Upper  Trinity  will 
engage  with  spirit  in  the  cultivation  of  this  great  staple.  The  obstruction* 
to  the  navigation  of  the  river  having  been  removed,  there  is  now  no  diffi- 
culty in  navigating  it  witb  steamboats.  I  do  not  know  Uiat  the  sugar-cane 
has  yet  been  tried  in  onr  m-airie  country,  though  I  am  induced  to  believe  it 
would  succeed  quite  as  well  as  it  does  in  Harrison  county,  which  ie  in  about 
the  same  latitude  as  this,  and  where  I  have  seen  cane  tbat  bad  ripened  well 
to  tbe  tenth  or  twelfth  joint  Tbe  first  year  I  moved  bere,  I  brought  some 
sugar-cane  witb  me,  for  tbe  purpose  of  testing  whether  it  would  grow  here. 
I  planted  it,  and  it  eame  up  and  grew  vigorously  till  tbe  rabbits,  which  wer^ 
then  very  numerous,  began  to  eat  it,  and  finally  destroyed  the  whole.  I 
bare  procured  more^  and  shall  try  it  apin  the  next  year. 

Mie9,  as  yet,  is  but  little  eultivated,  though,  from  experiments  which  I 
have  made,  I  am  satisfied  it  might  be  a  profiUUe  crop. 

Toiaeco  is  also  oultiveted  bere  by  most  of  our  fisrmerB,  on  a  small  scale, 
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merely  for  domestic  use ;  yetjUiow  who  have  raited  it  in  Miseonri  and  oUier 
Weatem  States,  saj  that  it  oucoeeds  equally  well  here. 
,  Moat  eroptj  sach  aa  beets,  turnips,  carrots, ;  &o.,  are  easily  produced,  Itmt 
are  not  caltivated  as  a  field  erop. 

Ifiih  and  Sweet  Potatoe$  Are  also  cultivated  with  good  success. 

Fxnit  culture  is  receivinff  increased  attention  among  our  farmers,  many 
of  them  having  now  considerable  orchards  of  peach  and  apple-trees ;  also 
many  other  kinds  of  fruit 

Not  having  kept  a  meteerological  table  since  I  came  here,  I  cannot 
answer  the  questions  propounded  under  this  head,  but  think  there  is  very 
little  difference  in  the  temperature  here  from  that  of  Louisiana  and  Missis- 
Bippi,  in  the  same  latitude.  I  think  the  aggregate  fall  of  rain,  during  the 
^ear^  to  be  about  the  same  also.  I  have  thus,  sir,  glanced  over  most  of  the 
Items  named  in  your  circular,  in  a  very  hasty  manner,  and,  should  any 
thing  I  have  said,  have  a  teddenoy  to  benefit  the  agricultural  interests,  it 
will  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  me  to  think  that  I  have  been  of  any 
Bervioe  to^our  department,  which  I  look  upon  as  being  one  of  the  first  im- 
portance. 

I  am,  sir,  with  high  esteem, 

I  Your  obedient  servant, 

S.  G.  PARSONS. 


PKUvptj  ^franklin  County^  Maine^  December  25th,  1850. 

Sir : — Having  received  a  circular  from  the  Patent  Office,  soliciting 
information  up<m  agricultural  subjects,  I  would,  in  reply,  make  a  few 
observations  relative  to  som#  of  the  crops  cultivated  in  this  vicinity.  Of 
all  the  products  of  the  soil  in  this  State,  that  of  grass  is  the  most  important. 
From  this  source  arise  at  least  three-fourths  of  all  the  profits  of  the 
^riculturist.  Maine  exports^  annually,  vast  numbers  of  neat  cattle,  horses, 
sheep,  the  products  of  the  dairy,  wool,  kc. ;  consequently,  it  is  all-important 
to  produce  the  greatest  possille  amount  of  grass,  both  for  hay  and  pasture. 
Tire  pastures  of  this  State  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  other 
in  the  Union,  especially  for  sheep,  as  they  are  generally  elevated.  The 
common  method  of  seecUnff  ground  for  hay  is  to  sow  the  seed  with  grain, 
in  the  month  of  May.  The  grain  is  wet,  and  sometimes  soaked  in  blue- 
fitriol  water,  2  os.  of  vitriol  to  the  bushel,  in  order  to  prevent  smut  in 
wheat ;  the  grass-seed  is  mixed  with  the  grain  in  this  wet  state,  to  which  it 
readily  adheres,  and  thus  it  is  sown  evenly  over  the  ground.  The  quantity 
sown  is  about  10  pounds  of  tlover  and  6  quarts  of  herd^grass  (timothy)  to 
the  acre.  These  are  the  principal  kinds  of  seed  sowd,  though  some  add  1 
or  2  qts.  of  red-top  seed,  ^he  quantity  of  hay  per  acre  varies  from  1  to 
S  tons.  When  it  falls  short  of  1  ton  per  acre,  the  land  is  ploughed,  and 
treated  in  the  following  manner  : — We  plough  after  the  hay  crop  is  taken 
off,  or  early  in  the  spring,  aiid  sow  with  oats,  which  will  yield  a  crop  of 
from  80  to  40  bushels  per  acre ;  and  immediately  after  this  crop  is  hsr- 
yested,  the  ground  is  mantred  and  ploughed ;  and  in  the  spring  it  is 
ploughed  again,  and  planted  with  corn  or  potatoes,  and  sometimes  sown 
with  wheat,  and  seeded  down  to  grass,  but  more;  frequently  planted  as  above 
■tated :  the  next  spring  it  is  ploughed,  and  sown  with  grain,  and  seeded  to 
grass.     The  hay  crop,  for  toe  past  season,  was  rather  above  the  ayeiage 
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waA  wowed  in  good  wmcEtioiL  Onr  wheat  erop  wai  of  an  exeellent  qvality 
and  a  fair  yield  for  late  years.  For  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  the  yield 
has  materially  diminished.  The  variety  moot  in  nse  in  this  vicinity  is  the 
red-bearded,  which  is  much  leas  subject  to  rust  than  any  other  variety  thai 
we  have  tried.  An  average  yield  per  acre,  is  about  12  bushels.  The  time 
of-  seeding  is  in  Ma/,  and  of  harvest  in  September.  We  generally  sow  1| 
bushels  per  acre.     Gt>od  wheat  is  worth  $1  per  boshel. 

The  com  crop  was  very  good  the  past  season  both  as  to  quality  and 
quantity.  The  yellow  eight-rowed  variety  is  iiK>st  esteemed,  the  cob  is 
small,  and  kernel  larger  than  any  other  kind  among  us.  Average  prodvct, 
40  bushels  per  acre. 

The  last  autumn  was  unusually  mild :  no  frost  to  injure  any  thing  till  all 
the  products  of  the  farm  were  secured,  except  in  some  low  situations. 
Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

B.  F.EASTMAN. 


WaUrloOj  GranmUe,  North  Carolina, 

Sir: — In  reply  to  your  circular,  soliciting  information  on  the  different 
branches  of  agriculture,  I  will  state  such  facts  as  have  come  to  my  own 
knowledge. 

Our  wheat  crop,  which,  in  this  State,  is  generally  small,  was  this  year 
an  unusually  short  one,  having  been  attacked,  a  few  days  before  harvest, 
with  the  rust,  which  cut  it  short  in  quantity  at  least  one-third,  and  ren- 
dered it,  in  most  oases,  almost  unfit  for  use.  The  state  of  the  weather,  at 
the  time  our  wheat  was  attacked  by  the  rust,  has  most  sorely  perplexed  all 
the  theorists  who  have  attempted  to  account  for  the  cause.  The  most 
generally  received  opinion  of  the  cause  of  rust  is,  that  it  is  induced  by  the 
superabundance  of  sap  in  the  stalk,  which,  not  being  taken  up  and  assimi- 
lated by  the  grain  as  fast  as  formed,  exudes  through  the  ruptured  skin  of 
the  stalk,  there  drying  and  forming  the  rusty  brown  blotches  or  spots  from 
which  it  takes  its  name.  The  weather  heretofore  considered  most  favor- 
able to  the  formation  of  the  rust  is  warm  and  damp,  when  vegetation  gene- 
rally flourishes  best.  The  rust  attacked  our-  wheat  this  year,  during  an 
unusually  cool  and  dry  season,  with  cold  dews  at  night.  The  wheat  gene- 
rally raised  in  this  section  is  golden-chaff^  a  red  wheat.  The  white  varie- 
tiee,  of  which  there  were  some  grown  here,  though  the  stalk  was  nearly  as 
badly  rusted  as  the  red-head  grain,  were  of  far  superior  quality.  Early 
sown,  and  the  early  varieties,  seem  generally  to  be  less  injured  by  the  rust. 
Thouffh  the  white  bearded,  (the  only  name  by  which  it  is  known  here,)  a 
yery  late  wheat,  was  the  beet  in  quantity  and  quality.  Why  the  white 
varieties  should  escape  the  rust,  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  satisfactorily 
sooounted  for.  This  erop  has  increased  annually  in  this  part  of  North 
Carolina,  for  the  last  ten  years,  with  great  benefit  to  the  farmers,  and  msni- 
fest  improvement  to  the  farms.  The  average  product  per  acre  will  not 
OKceed  10  bushels,  though,  in  some  cases,  I  have  known  from  20  to  25 
made  on  the  acre.  The  time  of  seeding  is  from  the  Ist  of  October  to  the 
middle  of  November.  Harvest,  from  the  15th  of  June  to  the  1st  of  July. 
The  wheat  is  generally  sown  on  land  after  tcbacco,  and  turned  in  with  the 
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■igl»4orae-pknigk:  wkeo  lofi  after  csne,  and  tW  land  ia  fool,  burovvd 
B  OB  a  deep  fwrcrw.  | 

Tke  beetpreveotiye  of  Heauan-fly  u  to  wut  for  a  hard  froet  befera 
■eediBg.v.  This  was  the  adviceiof  the  late  Jadge  Bsd.  I  have  followed  it 
for  the  last  20  years,  and  neTar  had  my  wheat  injared  by  Heesian-fly.  Sak. 
qariakled  thinly  otw  a  hulk  qf  wheat,  prevents  its  being  injared  by  wevril, 
or  .covering  it  with  eassa&M  or  alder  boshes.  The  avenge  price  of  wheat 
at  our  market,  Petereborg,  Va.,  ia  about  $1  per  bneheL 

ebm.— The  variety  of  oora  preferred  by  myeelf  ia  a  mixture  of  the  gourd- 
•eed  and  rarenripe.  It  is  early  and  very  sound,  geaeraUy.  Great  advan- 
tage may  be  derived  by  selectang  seed-corn  from  the  largest  and  moat  pro* 
i&c  sta&s.  The  average ,  prodact  per  acre  is  from  10  to  20  bosheW.  The 
most  important!  part  of  the  cttltivatioB  of  the  com  crop  is  the  preparuioa 
of  the  land  before  planting.  It  is  my  opinion  that  all  land  should  be  first 
furrowed  deep,  and  then  hartowed  before  planting  with  com.  The  early 
cnUtration  should  always  be  deep,  and  shallower  as  the  crop  increases  in 
size.  Our  com  crop  this  year  is  quite  small,  owing  to  the  long  dry  spell  of 
weather,  from  May  to  November.  It  is  now  selling  higher  than  for  10  yean 
past,  80  cents  per  bushel.  Peas  are  considered  the  best  renovator  now  in 
use  in  this  section  of  the  Sute ;  are  more  generally  used  for  this  purpose 
and  for  fatteming  hogs,  than  any  other  crop;  but  are  seldom  raised  here  for 
market.  Bat  little  attention  ia  here  paid  to  the  grasses,  although  they  are 
eoming  more  generally  into  cultivation.  Our  all-absorbing  crop  is  tobaeeo, 
which  takes  precedence  of  all  others.  The  average  yield  per  acre  is  from 
800  to  1000  lbs.  It,i8  gener^ly  considered  the  most  profitable  crop  when 
the  soil  and  climate^uit ;  and  pwticalarly  in  plaoes  far  from  market.  I 
believe  the  crop  made  in  this  ^te  stands  as  hi^  as  that  made  in  any  jmrt 
of  the  United  States  for  manufacturing  into  chewing  tobacco.  The  method 
•f  curing  hse  undergone  a  great  change  within  the  last  five  yeara.  It  is 
BOW  cured  mostly  bv  the  sun  and  air.  After  it  is  housed,  very  small  fires, 
made  with  seasoned  oak,  hickory,  sweet  gum,  or  sassafras  with  the  bark 
taken  off,  are  preferred  to  dry  it  in  damp  weather,  when  the  tobacco  k  soft, 
or,  as  we  say^  in  high  order.  The  wood  should  be  split  in  small  pieces  about 
two  feet  long,  and  not  kurger  ithan  a  man's  arm.  The  object  is  merely  ta 
dry  the  tobacco,  not  to  smoke  it.  Our  crop  was  oat  short  this  year,  three- 
fbnrlftis,  by  the  long-continued  drought,  freeheta,  and  frost.  The  quality 
this  season  is  generally  very-inferior ;  the  price  in  market  higher  than  for 
several  years  past ;  so  that  it  is  believed  that  the  income  from  the  tobaeeo 
tan^  this  year,  will  be  as  great  as  usual. 

Much  more  attention  is  noi*  paid  to  wool-growing  than  formerly.  The 
•  Simber  of  sheep  in  this  neighbourhood  has  doubled  daring  the  last  fivv 
years.  Wool  is  now  beooii»ng  an  article  of  export ;  most  of  our  winter 
clothing  is  manufactured  at  hotie ;  and  in  oar  dwellings  you  may  see  some 
carpets  as  nice  as  can  be  found  anywhere.  VThere  lands  are  so  cheap  as 
they  are  in  most  counties  in  this  State,  I  think  woel-growing  might  be  made 
very  profiuble.  Sheep  here  cast  nothing  but  attention  in  summer,  and  not 
than  10  cents  per  hiead  during  the  winter,  as  they  never  require  feeding 
here  except  in  BBUsually  bad  wieather. 

As  to  bogs  and  cattle,  we  only  raise  enough  for  home  oonsumptioB. 
Fruit  is  now  more  attended  to  than  formerly,  and,  instead  of  being  gatherad 
for  distillation  into  brandy,  is  now  grown  for  the  purtooee  of  feeding  and 
fattening  hogs.    As  to  manares,  we  may  truly  be  called  Rip  Van  Winkles} 
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lor  I  tm^s  no  pespls  ssdd  pay  less  attention  to  raising  it  than  most  sf 
V§  do.     For  infomalMn  ob  thia  subject  we  mast  be  yow  debtors. 
•*^  Youra,  very  reapeetfully, 

F.  R.  GREGORY. 


BurlinffUm,  Vermont^  January,  1851. 
^  .'—The  eulture  of  fruit  has  been  for  many  years  much  neglected  in 
YermoDt,  though  apple-orohards  were  planted  on  almoet  every  farm  on  its 
first  settlement.  At  present  the  culture  of  fruit,  particularly  of  apples,  is 
exciting  ranch  attention.  Old  orchards  are  receiving  more  culture,  and  great 
numbers  of  young  trees  are  yearly  planted.  Some  portions  of  the  State,  par- 
tieularly  the  valley  of  Lake  Champlain,  produce  apples  equal  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States,  which  are  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops 
a  farmer  can  raise  for  exportation.  There  hae  not  been  a  failure  of  a  fair 
amount  of  apples  any  season  since  I  have  been  a  resident  of  this  valley, 
(twenty-five  years.)  "^ 

No  other  article  grown  pays  one-half  the  profit  to  the  farmer  as  good 
Taneties  of  apples ;  and,  even  for  feeding  to  his  stock,  an  acre  produces 
more  value  than  any  other  crop,  and  with  less  labor.  Of  the  comparative 
value  of  apples  and  potatoes  for  feeding  stock,  I  cannot  speak  from  acca- 
rate  experiments.  I  hare,  for  the  last  two  years,  fed  apples,  both  raw  and 
boiled,  with  and  without  meal,  to  hogs  from  the  middle  of  August  to  De- 
cember, and  am  satisfied  they  are  equal  to  potatoes  fed  in  like  manner.  I 
have  also  often  conversed  with  farmers,  who  fed  large  quantities  both  to 
hogs  and  cattle,  and  find  their  general  opinion  to  be  that  apples  and  pota- 
toes are  of  about  equal  value  for  feeding. 

Vermont,  like  other  States,  has  many  favorite  seedling  apples,  both  for 
autumn  and  winter.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  the  Fameuse  for 
autumn,  and  the  Pomo-Gris  for  winter,  both  from  Canada,  are  much  cul- 
tavated,  and  ue  great  fovorites.  The  Early  Harvest,  Bough,  Red  Astrachan, 
Porter,  and  Gravestein  are  among  the  best  summer  and  autumn  frait ;  and 
the  Greening  and  Roxbnry  Raseet  are^  amonr  the  best  for  winter  use  and 
exportotion.  The  Ssopus  Spitsenberg  is  much  cultivated ;  but  neither  this 
nor  the  Newtown  Pippin,  which  is  also  common,  is  so  well  fdapted  to  our 
climate  as  the  Baldwm  and  Roxbury  Russet. 

Peon  grow  in  most  parU  of  our  Stote  in  swat  perfection.  One  of  onr 
best  M  the  old  white  Doyenne.  (St  MiohaJ'a,  of  Boston ;  Virgalieu,  of 
New  York;  and  Butler  pear,  of  Phihwielphia.)  This  grows  in  n-eat  per- 
faction,  while  it  faMs  near  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Plum  are  sibundant ;  in  many  parts  of  the  Sute,  found  growing  wild. 
A    '^i^  "*  ^*  ^****  ealtiTated,  though  not  uncommon.     As  to  disease, 
the  bliffht  on  apple  and  pear  treea,  black  knots  and  yeDows  on  peaches,  are 
*o 'J^ely  seen,  that  ne  sttention  has  been  men  to  them. 

The  grm«t  mostly  eultivatecl  are  native  Tarietiee  of  New  England, 
^Wlud^  mdufing  seedlings,  are  very  aamerous.  The  IsabeUa,  Miller's  Bor- 
S<^°*y  ▼»"*•  Sweetwater,  and  many  others  ripen,  but  require  slight  pro- 

Bpring  planting  in  this  eold  elimate  has  many  decided  advantages  over 
au  planting,  and^hould  be  adopted  for  all  fruU-trees,  vines,  and  shrubs. 
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As  to  plutSng  and  ciiltiv«tin|  fruit-trees,  the  best  sdviee  that  esa  bs  mm 
is  to  Btadj  vegetable  physiolSgj,  so  as  to  have  a  sligbt  knowledge  of  |MaBta 
•od  trees,  with  the  chemical  properties  of  the  difierent  kinds ;  then  manure 
•coerding^j,  withi  thorough  cultiyation,  and  drainage  when  necessary. 

But  little  wine  is  made  in  the  State  from  grapes,  though  many  families 
maka  small  quantities.  Wineiis  also  made  from  currants.  I  have  had  from 
60  to  100  gallons  made  yearly  in  my  family,  from  red  and  white  Dutch  and 
Uack  Naples  currants,  from  aie  following  receipt : 

To  make  currant  wine. — lite  fruit  should  be  gathered  when  fully  ripe. 
The  juice  may  be  expressed  by  washing  the  currants  in  the  house,  and 
straining  through  a  common  i  strainer.  A  man  or  a  strong  woman,  aocut- 
tomed  to  washing,  will  easily  prepare  the  juice  for  a  barrel  of  wine  in  a  day. 
Have  a  clean  cask,  of  the  si«e  you  want  to  fill ;  let  it  stand  on  one  end, 
and  haye  a  hole  2  inches  in  diameter  in  the  other,  to  allow  the  scum  to  pass 
off.  For  every  gallon  your  disk  will  hold,  put  in  1  quart  and  1  gill  of  cur- 
rant-juice, S|  pounds  of  cl^an  light-brown  sugar;  fill  with  water,  and 
thoroughly  mix.  Shake  the  oask  daily  for  2  weeks  while  fermenting,  ^ling 
the  cask  wi'th  diluted  currant^ uice  as  the  scum  passes  off;  then  stop  tight, 
and  let  it  stand  in  the  cellar  until  December,  when  it  may  be  drawn  off  and 
bottled.  It  may  be  kept  any  length  of  time  without  the  addition  of  alcohol ; 
but  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  pure  brandy  is  added  when  bottled.  It  may  be  kept 
in  the  cask,  though  bottling  is  commonly  thought  best.  For  white  currants, 
•white  loaf-sugar  is  used,  making  a  clear  white  wine.  We  have  also  60  gal- 
lons in  a  season  from  the  berries  of  the  common  white  elder,  which  resembles 
a  rough  port  wine.  This  is  made  like  the  currant  wine,  except  that  1  gill 
more  of  the  juice  of  the  berry  is  used  for  every  gallon.  This  and  the  cur- 
rwt  wine  improve  b,  ^e.  c.  GOODMCH. 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank. 


Rock  Haven  PointrOflce  Farm,  January  15«A,  1861. 
^^.._Some  time  since,  I  received  a  circular  from  the  Patent  Office,  re- 
questing information  respectifig^my  experience  in  agriculture.  My  farm  is 
wtuated  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  on  the  Indiana  side,  about  80  miles 
below  Louisvflle ;  and  consists  of  300  acres  of  cleared  land,  all  of  which  w 
vnder  cultivation,  and  140  a<res  woodland,  which  is  in  pasture,  making  440 
teres  under  fence.  My  sUple  crop  for  a  number  of  years  has  been  hay,  of 
which  I  raise  about  200  tons  annually,  which  I  Ule  for  the  New  Orleans 
market.  I  raise  from  1  and  1^  to  2  tons  per  acre.  As  yet  I  have  used 
but  little  fertilixing  matter,  the  eoU  being  very  productive  without ;  but 
bam-yard,  manure  or  straw,  ploughed  in,  has,  so  far  as  I  have  tried  it,  doubled 
the  erop  on  a  stiff  soil.  The  pure  timothy-seed,  unmixed  with  any  other 
grass,  is  preferred  for  hay  intended  for  the  market ;  but,  for  my  own  use, 
I  prefer  a  mixture  of  clover  and  timothy.  Two  gallons  of  timothy-s^  is 
the  amount  sown  on  an  acre  of  ground,  when  sown  separate ;  and,  when  s 
mixture  of  clover  is  wanted,  I  would  sow  with  the  two  gallons  of  timothy 
one  gallon  of  clover.  I  have  succeeded  best  in  the  fall  and  wmter  sowing, 
the  ground  being  prepared  fer  wheat  in  the  month  of  September,  ^f^^ 
to  sow  my  seed,  giving  it  oi^  harrowing ;  then,  to  sow  the  grass-seed,  hai- 
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Mwing  agtin,  so  tint  tke  grass  seed  sets  one  harrowins.  I  prefer  this 
poeess  to  that  of  ]eaTih|^  the  seed  on  the  surface,  wholly  dependent  on  the 
\mirf  rains  to  iabe^  it  m  the  svfaee.  If,  howeyar,  I  fail  by  this  process 
to  get  a  suffieieftt  quanti^  of  young  timothy  in  Uie  UM,  I  resow  during  the 
winter,  on  the  snow  \  and,  between  the  two,  I  have  never,  as  yet,  failed  to 

S»t  a  suifioieBt  stand  of  timothy-grass,  for  a  swath  of  hay,  the  season  fol- 
wing  the  crop  of  wheat.  If,  however,  erass  is  wanted  without  the  wheat, 
the  grass-seed  may  be  sown  alone,  on  the  ground  prepared  as  for  wheat, 
Mtd  can  be  mowed  the  fcdlowing  season ;  but,  usually,  the  first  crop  will  be 
lighter  than  when  sown  with  wheat  and  suffered  to  stand  a  year  longer 
before  it  is  mowed.  Spring  sowing  is  hasardous,  unless  sown  in  February, 
and  then  not  so  safe  as  Call  or  winter  sowing.  As  to  the  cost  of  raising  hay, 
I  consider  that,  when  sown  with  wheat,  the  cost  of  setting  an  acre  of  grass 
will  oonsist  of  the  following  items,  ris. :  Two  gallons  of  seed  at  50  cents  per 
gallon,  $1,  and  the  sowing  of  the  same,  at  a  cost  of  25  cents,  make  the  sum 
of  $1.25  per  acre,  without  reeling,  which  should  be  done  in  the  month  of 
February  or  March  preceding  the  mowing ;  for,  if  the  roller  were  passed 
over  the  ground  whtti  the  sowing  was  done,  it  would  assist  the  vegetation 
of  the  grass-seed  very  much,  by  compressing  the  soil,  thereby  retaining  the 
moisture.  The  cost.of  rolling,  per  acre,  would  be,  for  driver  75  cents  per 
day,  and  team  $1.25,  making  f  2  per  day.  Eight  acres  would  be  a  fair 
day's  work,  making  the  cost  26  cents  per  acre.  Harvesting  the  hay  is 
esdmated  at  $2  per  ton,  and  baling  $1.  Thus,  one  acre  of  grass,  producing 
two  tons  of  hay,  would  cost  as  follows : — 

Seed $1  00 

Sowing 0  25 

Rolling 0  25 

Harvesting '.    4  00 

Baling  2  00 

$7  50 

The  average  price  of  baled  hay,  at  the  river,  is  $10  per  ton,  amounting 
to  |20  per  acre,  deducting  expenses,  $7.50,  leaves  $12.50  as  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  an  acre  of  grass.  I  consider  my  grass  crop  worth  to  me,  on  an 
averse,  $10  per  acre.  The  best  baling  fixture  in  our  county  is  called  the 
Mormon  press,  conristing  of  a  beater  to  beat  in  the  hay  as  the  screw  is  re- 
ceding, and  ai^  iron  screw ;  the  cost  of  the  same,  aside  from  the  building 
in  which  it  operates,  is  $176,  and  the  bottding  will  oost  $100,  making 
$276  outlay  for  bating  fixtures.  It  will  also  require  an  outlay  of  $600  to 
build  suitable  housinff  for  200  tons  of  hay.     My  screw  has  been  in  use  6 

J  rears,  and  looks  as  if  it  might  last  6  or  10  years,  ot,  it  may  be,  15  years 
onger.  I  put  up  the  bales,  about  4  feet  long  and  2  feet  square  in  thick- 
ness, weighing,  on  the  average,  260  pounds.  This  kind  of  screw  will  make 
it  mnoh  u^hter ;  but  the  above-named  way  is  tight  enough  to  be  saleable 
and  convenient.  My  press  puts  up  40  bales  per  day,  in  long  days,  working 
three  hands  and  a  boy  to  <mye.  Three  hands  prepare  the  poles,  bale  the 
Iiay,  and  stack  it  in  the  boose,  from  which  the  loose  hay  is  taken. 

1  have  also  on  my  farm  some  1600  bearing  af^le-trees ;  but,  for  the  last 
10  years,  the  fruit  has  been  neariy  unfit  for  market,  on  account  of  the  bitter 
rot,  but,  during  the  last  year  or  two,  the  disease  seems  to  be  subsiding. 
The  orop  this  year  has  rotted  considerably  on  the  tree,  as  heretofore,  but 
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the  rotten  part  of  tlie  applahatnot  been  bitter,  ei  formerly.  Before  «l«i 
dieette  nttacked  onr  Irak)  1  sold,  in  one  seaeofn,  from  500  treee,  $1000 
worili  of  frnit,  besides  what  wm  need  in  tbe  familj.  Sinoe  that  pwiod,  my 
Udef  rarely  exceed  $100  per  reason,  notwitfastandmg  the  enkrcedueofmy 
orchard.  I  hare  tried  the  atiplioation  of  lime  to  the  svrfaee  ef  the  grovad 
ftbont  the  roots  of  the  treef,  at  the  rate  of  1  to  6  barrris  per  aere ;  b«t 
without  any  aj^arent  snceeek.  I  haye  also  scrubbed  the  bark  with  a  lohi- 
tion  of  potash,  and  inserted  ▼arions  drags  into  the  tree,  by  tapping  and 
plngffing ;  bnt  withoot  sneezes.  This  has  been  a  prerailing  diaease  in  aU 
loc^ons  in  this  county ;  but  fit  seems  to  be  subsiding.  I  also  had  100  pear- 
trees,  bearing  fruit,  which,  4  few  years  since,  died  of  fire-Uight.  I  now 
have  about  a  dosen,  which  seem  free  from  disease,  and  hare  been  b«N> 
ing  abundantly  for  three  years.  The  fire-blieht  in  pear-trees,  after  baring 
prevailed  |iere  for  the  last  90  years,  seems  to  naTO  ran  out.  My  grain-rais- 
ing has  been  without  any  system  up  to  this  time ;  but  I  now  hare  a  crop 
on  hand[  of  which,  another  year,  I  expect  to  give  a  better  acieount. 

Yours  respectfully, 
i  -v  ^        JACOB  L.  KINTNER. 


ffenry  County,  Farmille,  Virginia^  January  24«A. 

Sir : — ^Your  request  would  have  been  noticed  sooner,  but  the  Agricoltural 
Circular  was  only  received  a  few  days  ago.  On  only  a  few  subjects  will  I 
submit  a  few  remarks,  leaving  to  others,  of  more  leisure  and  superior  know- 
ledge, a  full  discussion  of  the  important  inquiries  yeu  make.  In  relation 
to  ploughing,  by  far  the  most  important  wo«  on  the  furm,  I  will  observe, 
that  every  year's  experience  has  convinced  me  mere  and  more  of  the  great 
advantage  of  ploughing  deep,  while  I  would  by  no  means  depreciate  the 
utility  of  the  various  manures  or  other  means  of  fertiliiing  the  soil ;  yet, 
for  this  purpose  alone,  "deep  ploughing"  is  invaluable.  Not  only  by  this 
means  are  larger  quantities  9f  the  soil  exposed  to  the  fertilizing  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  rains,  dews,  or  frost,  but,  by  imbibing  the  rains  that  fall,  the 
Boil  that  is  ploughed  deep  retoins  not  only  what  it  already  possesses,  but 
whatever  it  m»y  gain  throu^  the  deoompooition  of  vegetables,  kc  It  wHl 
be  admitted,  that  if  a  dam  njere  thrown  across  a  ravine,  so  as  to  catch  and 
detain  the  soil  that  is  washed  off  by  the  rains  from  a  certain  are»  above,  in 
m  few  yeus'  time,  the  aebumulatien  would  be  sufficient  to  enrich  the 
vnUre  land  from  which  it  oame ;  yet  the  land  from  which  it  was  washed 
might  remain  as  productivo  as  before.  In  this  case,  the  restorative  pro- 
cesses of  nature  would  lepaar  the  injury  as  faat  as  it  was  produced.  Now, 
MppoM  any  method  could  >e  adopted  by  which  both  the  regular  supplies 
of  nature  and  the  original  sdil  could  be  retained,  it  is  obvious  ^t  the  laod 
would  be  doubled  in  fertility.  The  hill-side  ditches,  however  well  graded, 
cannot  ^nosfw  this  purpose  3  for  whilst  they  may  prevent  the  formation  of 
gulleys,  thej  stUl  allow  the  rain-water,  impregna^  or  charged  with  the 
fighter,  ridier,  and  more  soluble  particles  of  the  soil,  to  pass  off.  The 
*' solid,"  or  uaploaghed  space,  left  between  the  rows  of  the  growing  cre|^  to 
prevent  the  *^«ra£ing  of  the  land,"  will  not  answer,  ibr  a  similar  reason. 
As  far  as  I  know,  there  can 'be  no  remedy  for  this  evil  but  deep  ploughing; 
ploughing  to  a  depth  snfieient  to  allow  the  imbibition  of  all  the  rain-water 


Umifklls.  ThV  may  a|mear1rapira<^icsMe  to  Ihoto  i^balKe  not  tried  Tt^ 
yet,  ft  is  well  knoim  to  tlioee  who  have,  that  if  Ike  soil  be  well  broken  to 
the  depth  <X  15  or  29  hiclMB,  with  a  kr^  tonung  plouc^  aikd  subsoi 
ploo^,  none,  exoept  the  moot  haB|^  rams,  if  any  at  ri(  win  run.  Within 
the  hst  winter,  1  hare  seen,  on  my  oWn  Amn,  thti  faot  Mly  illustrated.  A 
rain,  unpsraHeled  in  this  oomtry,  by  which  the  water-oour«es  were  raised 
higher  than  they  had  been  known  for  manv  yearis,  fell  on  a  piece  of  land 
that  had  been  recently  plo«^ed  to  the  depth  of  12  or  14  inches,  yet  not  a 
drop  escaped,  and  consequently  no  pert  of  the  soil  was  borne  off.  Another 
advantage  of  deep  ploughing  is,  that  when  the  eorfaoe  Imis  been  exhaasted 
to  some  extent  by  eontinued  cuHivation,  many  ^^earthy  matters"  that  existed 
some  15  or  20  inches  below  are  brought  up  and  oombined  with  the  surface, 
80  that  a  new  soil  is  formed.  One  of  the  most  prodnotive  fields  I  have,  was 
made  so  by  this  means,  after  having  been  greatly  exhausted.     Another 

Seat  advantage  of  deep  ploughing  is,  that,  to  %  great  extent,  it  correets 
e  destructive  effect  of  exti^emes  in  tAie  seasons  on  the  mwimg  crop.  Had 
we  command  of  the  clouds,  so  tbat  we  could  stay  their  torrents  when  in 
excess,  or  nrovoke  their  genial  showers  in  timee  of  drou^t,  there  would  be 
but  little  difficulty  in  making  aliandant  crops,  even  en  lands  of  common 
fertility.  This  pOwet  tike  g^at  €h>d  of  nature  will  never  truisfer  to  his 
ungrateful  creatures;  Tot,  he  bm  permitted  is,  to  a  very  great  extent,  to 
escape  the  effects  of  those  appsvent  extremes,  with  which,  for  some  wise 
purpose,  he  is  ever  visiti^  the  earA.  Through  land  that  is  deeply  and 
well  ploughed,  water  rea^fy  percolates.     If  h  ftXl  in  excess,  by  means  of  a 

freater  c^poration  from  a  loose  soil,  bat  especially  by  its  rapid  peroolatioi 
oWawaros,  it  soon  disapoears :  a  tarop  escapes  all  injury.  If,  on  1^  other 
hand,  there  should  be  a  oeStxency  ef  rain,  the  montwe  fr>om  the  salnaeent 
clav  more  readily  rises ;  the  roots  deeoend  deeper  to  meet  this  moisture^ 
and  tiius  a  crop,  that  miffht  otherwise  sdffer  from  the  nmat  of  rain,  maintains 
its  luxuriance  and  hoalw  tiironghovt  the  driest  seasoBs.  One  other  advan- 
tage I  will  mention,  ^y  this  means,  a  larger  quantity  of  soil  is  rendered 
capable  of  producing,  and  conoecwently  3ie  crop  may  be  grown  nrach 
thicker  than  it  o^erwise  eould.  wTempoee  a  sou  6  inches  in  depth.  A 
plouffh  that  runs  8  inches  in  depth,  win  oertainly  cultivate  and  pr^Mire 
doume  as  much  sdl  in  the  ngitogate  as  one  tiiat  only  outs  4  inches,  and 
thus,  wl^e  the  extent  of  surlfrae  mar  be  the  same,  double  as.ttueh  soil  i^ 
prepared  and  exposed  to  tbe  -adkon  or  roots  of  the  growing  isrop  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  omer,  sinoe  tlie  eh>p  may  be  almost  in  t^  aaiM  ratio  planted 
thicker.  There  is  yet  one  other  adrantage,  wMeh  I  wiU  men^on.  It  k 
known  that  many  so3s  aboqnd .  in  Hie  roots  of  biiers,  sassafras,  and  other 
shrabs.  These  are  more  eflboMially  eilemiBatsd  by  deep  ploughing  than 
by  peihaps  any  other  otttlkod.  And,  instead  of  their  ^p'owing  «nd  taking 
from  the  crops  mudi  of  the  nutrinkflBit  of  tke  soil,  they  are  kHled,  and,  by 
their  ^aduii  debOn^posffion,  converted  into  valuable  manure. 

I  will  now  add  a  very  few  remarks  on  the  culture,  &c.  of  the  tobacco 
crop,  coufining  myself  only  to  those  parts  of  the  process  that  are  less  gene- 
ralW  understood,  and  in  wlMch  most  ^planters  are  greatly  deficient.  It  is 
well  known,  that  there  is  no  part  4f  thn  whole  process  more  important  than 
the  raising  of  jiDuits.  The  tmeoessof  tie  erop  dependa,  in  a  great  meaMre, 
on  the  silpply  of  early  nlanta.  The  season  hare  n  short,  and  if,  from  any 
caoee,  the  crop  should  be  phmted  late,  the  plants  are  not  only  more  dift- 
oab  to  lire,  but  there   m  not,  unless  the  aeaeou  are  more  propitious 
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tba  nmid,  foil  time  for  ihf  crop  to  mature.  The  tobacco  erop  liere  k 
Qsnally  large  and  important,  and  is  perhaps  surpassed  bj  none  in  its  (|aaU^ 
for  mannfaetnring  purposes,  tad  the  best  mediods  of  raising  plants  are  ai 
well  understood  here  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  Last  ipniig, 
notwithstanding  the  general  f^ore,  ana  the  very  nnfatorable  character  of 
the  aeason,  and  the  great  d^redatio^s  of  the  fly,  we  had  an  abnndaiice  of 
early  plants.  | 

A  suitable  plaoe  having  bden  selected,  (of  which  erery  good  planter  is  a 
judge,)  it  should  >he  burnt  thoroughly.  The  surface  shoud  be  exposed  to 
the  action  of  a  hot  log-fire,  far  two  and  a  half  or  three  hours  at  least  Hxen 
the  ashes  should-  be  removedy  and  the  bed  deeply  hoed,  dug  without  being 
turned,  to  the  depth  of  8  on  10  inches.  It  should  then  be  well  maniurea 
with  fresh  stable  manure,  clear  of  seeds  of  all  kinds,  (that  made  from 
wheat  chaff  is  perhaps  tiier  best,)  and  afterwards  sowed.  The  bed  should 
then  be  covered  well  with  br^sh.  Should  the  seasons  be  dry,  the  covering 
should  be  very  thick,  and,  oi|  the  other  hand,  should  the  seasons  be  wet  and 
warm,  less  covering  will  answer.  Should,  howevjur,  the  nlant  be  endangered 
by  frost  or  the  fly — ^two  common  sources  of  injury,  it  not  entire  destrnc- 
tion — a  thick  covering  of  pipe  brush,  together  with  a  second  covering  of 
manure,  will  be  found  most  effectual  r^nedies.  There  being  nothing  pecii>- 
liar  or  worthy  of  remark  either  in  the  planting  or  coltore  of  the  crop,  I 
proceed  at  once  to  the  best  method  of  curing.  On  this  subject  there  is  a 
great  diversity  of  opinion,  y^t  Ijihink  the  method  I  am  now  about  to  pro- 
pose will  always  insure  a  supierior  article,  especially  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. The  plant  should  be,  alio  wed  to  become  thoroughly  ripe  before  it  is 
cuti  Tobacco,  unless  it  becQ|ne  thoro^shly  ripe,  can  never  be  maAs  of  good 
quality,  whateverjmay  be  its  color.  When  out^  it  should  be  hung  on  the 
scaffold,  with  its  tails  very  nSar  the  ground,  surrounded  or  covered  on  its 
sides  with  brush,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air,  until  it  acquires  a  yellow  color. 
It  then  i^hould  be  removed  to. the  house,  (taking  care  not  to  hang  too  thick,) 
and  immediately  exposed  tOK  the  fire.  If  common  wood  should  be  used 
instead  of  coal,  thoroughly  dii;y,  yet  sound,  wood  should  always  be  taken. 
Small  fires  of  Uiis  wood  or  coal  should  be  made  over  the  floor  of  the  house, 
sufficient  to  raise  the  tempemUire  to  90°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  or 
that  of  the  sun  of  a  moderate  summer's  heat.  This  should  be  continued 
4,  5,  or  6  days,  until  the  leaf  is  thoroughly  dried,  then  the  fires  should  be 
suddenly  increased  so  as  to  cbre  the  stems  in  12  or  16  hours.  This  process 
will  insure  a  beautiful  yeUow  or  nutmeg  tobacco,  without  the  least  color  of 
green,  or  that  "  green  taste,"  whioh  is  so  peculiarly  offensive,  and  whichy  by 
no  iH'ocess  in  its  subsequent  management,  can  be  remedied.  Should  the 
flue  be  used — a  peculiar  method  of  curing  here-^the  same  rules  as  it 
regards  color  and  temperature,  kc.  should  bo  observed. 

EwpectfuUy,  ANDEESON  WADE, 

Mtnry  County,  Virgimtu 


North  Amon,  Somerut  Countyy  Maiie^  December  7th,  185Q. 

^V: — Beii^^ituMed  as  we  are,  in  the  valley  of  the  £enndl>eCy  near  the 
operations  of  the  htfnbermen^  our  efforts  in  agriculture  are,  m  a  matter  of 
profit,  chiefly  directed  to  supply  the  market  afforded  by  that  branch  ef  bosi- 
BSfls;  therefore,  in  past  yetrs,  experimental  farming  has  been  practised 
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01^  so  much  as  would  tend  to  furnish  bread  and  pwk  for  the  men,  and  hay 
and  provender  florae  oxen  employed  in  obtaining  lumber.  Lately,  however, 
since  the  failure  of  spring  wheat  and  potatoes,  the  agriculturists  have  been 
making  experittental  trials,  in  order  to  remedy,  ss  much  as  possible,  the  loss 
of  those  important  crops.  Purely  scientific  farming  is  not  known  in  this 
region.  A  hard  flinty  slate-ledge,  the  strata  running  north-easterly  and 
south-westerly,  underlie  this  section  of  country.  The  intervals  or  meadows 
which  lie  (juite  extensively  along  the  river  and  large  brooks,  are  fertile  allu- 
vial deposits.  The  upland  is  diluvial,  and  in  many  places  considerably 
covered  with  boulders,  the  larger  of  whioh  are  granite. 

The  following  analysis,  made  by  Dr.  C.  Jackson,  state  geologist,  in  1888, 
of  soil  taken  from  a  plain  elevated  some  60  feet  above  the  river,  shows  a  large 
proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime.  As  there  is  no  lime-rock  to  be  found  in 
the  vicinity,  it  mUst  have  been  brought  hither  by  a  diluvial  current,  from 
Umebedi  lying  s6me  distance  to  the  north  of  us.  Indubitable  evidences  of 
there  having  been  such  a  current  running  south,  10°  or  16°  east,  are  found 
in  many  places. 

AnalytU  of  100  fftaim  of  the  fine  toil  wcu  found  to  contain — 

Water 7.6 

VegetaUe  matter 5.6 

Peroxide  of  iron 6.1 

Carbonate  of  lime 4.6 

Insoluble 75.0 

"98:9 

LOM : 1.1 

100.0 

We  have,  however,  all  the  varieties  of  sofl  to  be  found  in  a  broken  coun- 
try, from  the  fertile  intervale  to  the  barren  mountain-tops. 

I  will  now  reply  to  your  schedule  of  questions,  rather  by  approximation 
than  otherwise,  regretting  that  our  practice  and  results  cannot  be  more 
definitely  stated.  The  crops  of  tprmg  wheat,  the  only  kind  formerly  cul- 
tivated here,  have  been  greatly  mminished  by  the  ravages  of  the  weevil, 
which  commenced  its  destruction  eleven  years  ago ;  since  that  time,  the  ave- 
rage qu^tity  raised  per  acre  is  not  over  10  bushels,  and  that  of  an  inferior 
quality.  We  know  of  no  remedy  for  the  pests,  except  to  sow  no  grain  for 
ttiem  to  destroy,  though  late  sowing,  as  late  as  the  1st  of  June,  will  avoid 
the  weevil ;  then  there  is  great  risk  of  its  being  cut  off  by  rusting :  the  last 
evil,  is,  perhaps,  the  lesser  one,  and  more  grain  may  be  raised  by  sowing 
late  than  early.  The  varieties  most  in  use  are  the  tea,  and  Black  Sea,  or 
red-chaff  wheat:  two  bushels  are  sown  open  an  acre,  on  the  older  cultivated 
{^ound,  and  five  pecks  on  the  newhr  deared,  usually  sown  dry,  but  some- 
^es  wet  and  rolled  in  lime  or  a^hes,  from  April  10th  to  10th  of  May. 
Price  in  markel,  |1.W.  A  raflroad  to  Waterville,  27  miles  from  us,  has  a 
tendency  to  keep  the  nrice  proportionate  to  that  of  imported  flour.  Since 
the  weevils  oommencea  their  depredatiens,  attention  has  been  turned  to  the 
cultivatien  of  winter  wheat,  and,  for  a  few  years  past,  the  Kloss  Blue-stem, 
or,  as  it  IS  popularly  caHed  here,  « Banner  wheat,"  has  succeeded  remark- 
ablv  well,  producing  generally  25  bushels  per  acre.  This  variety,  as  I 
understand,  was  first  reoeiTed  in  this  State  from  the  United  States  Patent 
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Ofioe^  and  eoltirated  by  Mr.iDrew,  editor  of  the  Gonpel  BmlUm, 
A  great  (jtBaotity  of  this  variety  has  been  sown  this  aeaaon,  «a4,  akoold  k 
Mkceeed  as  well  as  it  promiseSk  we  will  soon  return  the  flpiir-banrda^  whifiii 
are  so  plenty  around  as,  fille4  for  the  sastenance  of  those  who  art  iN9«|))f  to 
jfsise  their  own  wheat,  as  we  have  been.  It  shouid  be  iowb  ^e  .lail  of 
August,  or  first  of  September..  We  can  raise  wheat  ttra»»  in  abnodanoo, 
«od,  were  it  not  fer  the  accidents  to  which  the  berry  ia  liable,  a  profortioii- 
^te  amount  of  thfe  grain  also. 

Com  is  BOW  considered  to  be  one  of  our  surest  crops,  xot  hayiag  failed 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  8  and  12  rowed  yellow  com  are  vsoidly  pre- 
ferred ;  other  kinds,  as  the  B|rown,  Datton,  kc^  are  planted  by  some.  The 
former  varieties  are  the  ones  Mapted  to  the  cltJoMtte,  having  been  ealtiratsd 
in  this  vicinity  by  the  Korri^jgewock  Indians,  a  long  time  previoas  to  the 
settlement  of  the  Europeans  lyon  the  river.  To  succeed  here,  it  aiiist  ripea 
before  the  20th  of  Septembei^,  as  we  generally  have  fros^  about  that  tiaia. 
The  average  product  is  40  buihels  of  shelled  c<Nm  from  an  aere»  {100  have 
been  raised,)  costing  56  cents  per  bushel  for  raising.  The  best  method  of 
cultivation  for  it,  is  to  spread  12  ox-cart  loads  of  well-rotted  manore  upon 
an  acre  after  it  is  ploughed,  and  work  it  in  with  a  cultivator  or  harrow,  then 
put  as  much  more  into  the  hills  ;  plant,  covering  it  just  enough  to  prevent 
the  seed  from  beooming  dry,  and  hoe  it  twiee :  then  you  mw  safely  trust  hi 
Providenoe  for  a  remunerating  harvest.  An  acre  of  eom  piantod  ipon  hog 
manure  will  yield  twiee  as  ranch  as  when  put  upon  Sianure  finHM  toe  barn- 
yard. It  should  be  grouHd  and  cooked  in  order  to  be  fed  most  profitably. 
PumpMns,  such  as  pumpkin-pies  are  made  of  down  East,  sre  raissd  among 
the  corn.  Hogs  are  seldom  red  exclusively  on  corn,  other  grains  and  roots 
being  used  for  that  purpose. 

^  Oats  are  an  exhausting  crop.  The  only  sqfe  method  for  their  cultivation 
without  manure,  is  to  plough  up  grass-land  and  take  off  bat  one  hanrest, 
seeding  down  again  to  grass  at  the  time  the  oats  are  sown,  tbtts  h«niw  one 
set  of  roots  decajring  whilst  there  is  another  forming  on  the  tap.  Three 
bushels  of  seed  are  sown  upom  an  acre,  which  wiU  gensrallj  prodnce  SO. 

P4(u  yield  SO  buahels  per<  acre — soever  ooHifftted  kora  u  %  ntDoraitiiig 
Drop;  but  are  often  sown  wit^  oats,  seeded  haUnnd-half  fi«  fisad  for  hogs 
and  cattle.  Spring  and  winter  rje  are  sown  with  varied  s«eeeas,prodMi»a> 
one  year  with  another,  about  12  bushels  per  ftcr^.^  Sometimes  it  yields 
^^eedingly  well,  bat  is  too  lo^eh  of  a  chance  orop  to  be  firmly  t^iei  on. 
I^oe,  $1  per  bushel. 

Burley  flourishes  well,  producing  30  bnshels  firom  aa  acre. 

Bucku^heat  is  ealtivat^Kl  qfiite  generally,  eepeeially  the  rei^  Tarie^, 
«lfutlly  called  Indian  wheat  here.  Fritters  Made  of  it  ar«  thosght  to  be 
'^good  enou^  for  company.''  Besides,  it  makes  good  pork  whsn  €sd  to  a 
'Vporher :"  40  bushels  okay  b#  raised  from  tm  asra. 

B^mB  are  most  frequently  iplanted  with  the  corn ;  hot  it  is  saAed  hoMsr 
to  plaiu  them  separately  m  driMs.  Land  made  u  lick  U  for  oen,  will 
prodnoe  30  or  40  bushels.  Tbey  are  sold  here  for  $1  a  bvdM,  aad  mom- 
timee  more. 

Maine  is  decidedly  a  good  State  for  graiinganl  kfty,  ono  if  iti  iMWt 
yaluahle  prodinets;  and,  without  much  difficulty,  it  may  ho  rabsd  ia  oraot 
jfoantitias.    One  ton  is  near  tlie  average  prod«et  per  asm  froia  aU  the  EiDdo 
prodttcine  grass  ;  but  two  or  ^ore  may  be  easily  rvsed  in  ealtiTalad  finWy 
Tbe  land  is  sot  exhausted  wnen  it  fiula  to  prodooe  English  graoi^  hot  oftly 
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Mods  tuning  over  and  mw  seeding,  with  eight  pounds  of  clover  and  a  ped 
of  herds-grass  seed,  takiac  off  a  crop  of  oats,  in  the  time,  to  pay  for  tho 
labmr.  Or,  what  may  be  atOlod  tk  better  renovator  and  fertilizer  for  pasture 
and  meadotn,  wpnmd.  upon  them,  in  the  faU^  a  ecmpo%t  made  of  equal  parts 
of  swamp-mock  smd  baraoyard  manure.  Hay  costs  $4.50  per  ton,  when 
in  the  bam,  inless  the  season  be  a  very  good  one :  then  it  would  cost  less. 
A  drooj^t  is  Jane  lessens  the  quantity  of  grass. 

Laad  ia  considered  as  ^put  through"  a  regular  rotation  of  crops  when 
the  sward  is  broken  mp,  and  sown  in  the  sprinff  for  oats ;  the  next  spring 
mannrod  and  planted  inth  com  or  potatoes ;  and,  the  following  spring,  sown 
to  wheat,  and  seed  down  to  grass  again. 

G<»ii  and  potatoes  are  p&nted,  and  wheat  sown  snccessfally  on  sward 
iMK^pleoghing.  Com  is  mora  apt  to  bo  injured  by  the  etUworm,  when  thus 
planted,  than  when  ipon  stnbble-lamd. 

But  faw  lukve  paid  particular  attention  to  dairy  huehandry.  Almost 
every  family  makm  batter  and  cheese  enough  for  then-  own  consumption, 
and  often  a  surplus  for  market  besides.  The  average  price  of  butter  is 
14  cents,  and  of  cheese,  8  cents.  Those  who  have  made  it  their  business, 
however,  find  it  profitable. 

There  haa  been,  of  late,  considerable  care  and  commendable  rivalry  in  the 
management  «nd  rearing  of  neat  cattle  for  market — the  result  has  been 
ft  great  improvement  open  the  old  breed,  and,  conseqaently,  an  increase  in 
their  value.  The  rule  for  eost  of  rearing  cattle  is,  $4  for  keeping  a  calf 
from  spring  until  fall,  and  $4  a  year  thereafter  until  3  years  old,  making  a 
cost,  at  that  age,  of  $16,  which  is  the  price  of  an  ordinary  one  here.  Our 
surplus  stock  is  readily  bought  vp  by  drovers^  and  driven  out  of  the  Sti^, 
chiefly  to  the  Brighton  market.  Oxen  command  a  good  price,  if  they  are 
fit  for  service  in  the  woods,  bringing  $100  a  yoke.  Good  dairy-cows  valued 
at  $15  in  the  fall,  and  $30  in  the  spring. 

The  advantages  of  wool-growing  to  the  affncnltarist  are  not  fully  appre- 
ciated by  a  majority  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil ;  because  sheep  are  peculiarly 
adapted,  by  their  habka,  to  render  important  services  as  pioneers  to  the 
plough,  reducing,  in  a  few  seasons,  lands  that  have  been  mortgaged  to  weeds 
and  briers  to  arable  fields,  and,  while  doing  it,  thrive  so  that  their  sides  will 
stick  out  with  fatness ;  or  will  scale  the  rough  hill-sides,  and  glean  food 
where  the  implements  of  hnsbandry  are  useless.  They  invariably  leave  a 
pasture  for  having  been  kept  in  it:  an  old  sheep-pasture  that  can  be 
ploughed  may  be  looked  upon  as  but  one  step  from  a  weU-filled  granary. 

When  the  desideratum  is  to  obtain  mutton,  the  large  coac«e-woolled  breed 
should  be  selected ;  but,  if  the  raising  of  wool  is  made  paramount,  the  Me- 
rino is  superior  to  all  otben  introdaced  among  us.  They  will  grow  more 
wool  from  the  same  weight  of  sheep,  will  eat  a  greater  variety  of  vegetables, 
are  more  peaceable, — therefore  requiring  less  watching  to  keep  them  within 
'enclosure ;  and,  taking  all  the  items  of  expense  and  care  into  consideration, 
will  produce  wool  a»  eneap  per  pound  as  any  of  the  coarser  breeds.  Any 
pedigree  of  fine-blooded  ^eep  requires  more  tending  through  our  five  months 
winter  than  the  coarser  native,  but  the  compensation  for  the  extra  care  is 
more  than  made  up  by  the  leas  amount  of  food  consumed,  by  the  finer,  in 
producing  the  same  quantity  of  wool. 

Our  flocks,  young  and  old  together,  average  3^  pounds  per  head^in- 
stanees  of  shearing  8  or  10  pounds  from  a  sheep  are  not  uncommon ;  the 
more  Merino-blooded  the  sheep  are,  the  more  is  the  proportionate  weierht 
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arareas^d.  Among  us,  there  Is  difficulty  of  obtaiuing  »  fair  proportionate 
pnce  for  the  different  grades^  of  wool.  Our  wool-merchants  atldom  make 
more  than  8  or  10  centa  differjence  between  the  finer  and  coarser  staple ;  a 
Werenoe  which  does  not  compare  favorably  with  other  sections  of  the 
Umted  States:  n  fact  which  our  wool-growers  should  take  cognisance  of, 
■moe  we  can  and  do  raise  the  Iner  qualities,  having  obtained  the  stock  from 
the  best  Merino  flocks  of  Veralont,  and  other  places  where  it  was  obtainable. 
A  ton  of  hay  will  winter  sheep  enough  for  a  clip  of  17  pounds.  The  yearn- 
ing time  for  our  northern  latitude  is  the  last  of  April  and  the  first  of  May, 
about  the  time  vegetation  commences.  The  lambs  raised  are,  in  proportion! 
two-thirds  the  number  of  ewes.  After  an  experience  of  30  years  with  a 
lock  of  fine  bloods,  and  obserration,  during  the  time,  upon  the  efforts  of 
Others  in  wool-growing,  I  am  ftilly  convinced  of  there  being  more  profit  in 
raising  fine  wool-producing  sheep.  Capital  invested  in  them  is  available 
twice  a  year ;  in  the  fall,  lambt  and  mutton  are  readily  turned  to  cash,  and, 
when  spring  comes,  they  tend^  their  fleeces  for  all  arrearages. 

It  is  truly  said  that  "  a  sheep  may  die  indebted  te  its  pureka$er,  but 
never  to  him  who  raised  it."  '       . 

As  for  the  breed  of  hogs,  we  have  had  a  gi-eat  many  different  kinds,  and 
they  have  been  mixed  and  croased  until  their  given  name*  "  are  XMed  up  " 
and  no  other  left  but  hog,  after  all.  They  are  important  assistants  in  mak* 
iBg  a  good  cornfield.  Three;  hogs,  properly  supplied  with  chip-manure, 
swamp-muck,  or  horse-stable  manure,  will  make  dressing  enourii  to  raise 
80  bushels  of  shelled  corn  from  an  acre  of  land.  The  3ieape9t  method  of 
obtaining  pork  is  to  feed  weU  ft-om  the  pig  upwards.  Weight,  when  dressed, 
from  three  XoJ.ve  hundred.     iViy«,  average  for  round  hog,  6  cents  per  lb. 

iJooft.— Since  the  rotting  of  potatoes,  the  root  crops  have  been  advan- 
tageously cultivated,  tumipe  sod  earroU  being  chiefly  sown.   ,One  farmer 
in  thij  vicinity  has  raised,  the  present  year,  carrote  at  the  rate  of  1000 
bushels  upon  an  acre,  by  spreading  a  quantity  of  manure  upon  grass  land 
ploughing  it,  and  sowing  the  seed  in  the  seam  between  the  sods.  ^  ' 

Irieh  Potatoee.^Rere,  again,  we  can  use  "  the  language  of  complaint  ;** 
for  we  once  thought  that  potatoes  would  never  fail  us ;  but  the  rot  came  and 
taugl^t  us  the  uncertainty  of  raising  potatoes  "  in  particular."  It  pays  but 
little  respect  to  kind.  Some  years,  one  variety  will  succeed  better  than 
others ;  but  in  the  result,  they  are  about  equally  affected.  Early  planting  on 
dry  soil  does  best,  by  spreading  the  manure  on  the  top  of  the  ploughed  land 
harrowing  it  in,  and  planting  4e  seed  in  hills  on  the  surface.  The  yield  is 
now  about  60  bushels  per  acre  where  it  used  to  be  200.  All  the  tubers  that 
grow  late  in  the  season  are  liable  to  rot,  and  the  vines  die  early. 

Attention  has  lately  been  given  to  fruit  culture.     Many  young  orchards 

of  choice  frmts  have  been  recently  set,  and  older  ones  improved  by  grafting. 

Apples  are  considered  to  be  a  profitable  crop,  and  are  an  important  item 

in  the  luxuries  of  a  living.     It  is  thought  that  hogs  thrive  as  much  by  beins 

fed  npoB  an  equal  weight  of  stfeet  apples  as  upon  potatoes.  - 

ManuTM  of  a  vegetable  origin  are  chiefly  used;  but;»^a«^  and  lime  are 
considerably  used.  They  produce  beneficial  results  when  applied  to  light 
sandy  or  gravelly  soils,  but  are  .inert  when  used  upon  clayey  lands. 

Strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  and  blueberries  are  indigenous 
here,  and,  m  some  seasons,  ma^  be  gathered  in  great  abundance.     Should. 
It  be  desirable,  they  could  very  easily  be  cultivated  in  gardens  or  yards. 
We  are  located  pretty  well  north,  besides  being  "  a  long  way  dowa 
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east*'  The  paraflel  of  44^  47'  40''  erossea  the  TilUge  in  this  town.  For 
tUe  lalatade  we  hate  Ae  \<st%  range  upon  the  thermometer  of  110°  F. 
Some  of  our  hoiteat  days  ruse  the  mercury  to  102°  F. 

Widi  dee  respect. 

Tour  obedient  selrrsnt, 

WILLIAM  R.  FLINT. 
Hon.  Thomas  Ewbavk,  ComminMVMr* 


Cket/ter  IHstrtet,  South  Carolina,  1860. 

Answers  to  questions  sent  me  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank,  Commissioner 
of  Patents: — 

Wheat — The  Tarietiee  in  use  in  this  locality  are,  yellow  Lammas,  blue 
straw,  Virginia  white  May  wheat,  and  a  few  others  with  local  names.  The 
everage  product  is  about  7  bushels  per  acre.  My  neighbors  talk  of  a  higher 
figure,  but  I  give  yon  my  experience  and  belief  as  to  what  we  make  now ; 
a&d  no  wonder  it  is  not  more,  as  you  will  readily  perceive  when  I  come  to 
etate  our  system  of  cultivating  it.  The  first  two  varieties  require  being 
sown  early,  say  in  September^  or  they  will  be  likely  to  ripen  late  and  be 
etruck  with  nut  in  the  spring,  whilst  the  white  May  wheat  is  not  usually 
soihi  before  some  time  in  November ;  for,  although  not  always  free  from 
nut,  yet,  if  sown  too  early,  it  is  still  more  liable  to  injury  from  late  frosts  in 
the  spring,  from  prematurely  shooting  out  the  ear.  We  harvest  the  early 
white  May  lAieat,  which  done  is  what  I  sow,  from  the  end  of  May  to  the 
middle  of  Jane ;  the  others,  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  beginning  of 
July.  We  prepare  our  seed  by  soaking  it  in  a  solution  of  bluestone  (sulphate 
of  copper)  for  12  hours,  as  a  preventive  of  smut,  and,  if  well  done,  it  is  very 
effectual.  We  make  the  solution  at  the  rate  of  3  oz.  of  bluestone  to  the 
bushel  in  the  first  water  used.  The  water  left  when  the  wheat  is  taken  out 
to  be  sown  is  preserved  and  the  wheat  thrown  into  the  same  vessel,  with 
2  01.  more  of  bluestone  to  the  bushel,  and  additional  water  put  in,  so  as  to 
cover  the  wheat,  and  which  is  well  stirred  in  it.  The  wheat,  previous  to 
being  sown,  is  rubbed  in  as  much  good  ashes  as  will  adhere  to  it,  and  is  then 
aown  broadcast,  at  the  rate  of  1  bushel  to  the  acre.  We  do  not  usually 
plough  for  wheat,  but  our  system  is  to  scratch  it  in  hurriedly  with  a  grab  or 
gopher  ploi^h  after  com,  without  manure,  not  as  a  crop,  but  to  get  what  we 
can ;  and  well  may  we  be  thankful  when  we  get  any  in  return :  'tis  truly  a 
godsend.  Our  rotation,  when  regularly  conducted,  is  cotton,  corn,  wheat, 
and  rest,  perhaps,  for  2  years,  though  that  rest  is  too  often  converted  into 
pasture,  eaten  bare,  and  the  yield  per  acre  certainly  averages  less  than  what 
It  used  to  do.  We  are  not  often  troubled  with  the  Hessian-fly,  and  know  of 
no  remedy ;  neither  are  we  much  annoyed  with  the  brown  flour-weevil,  but 
ere  very  much  incommoded  and  seriously  injured  by  the  little  miller-fly 
weevil,  which  deposits  its  egg  in  the  seed  whilst  in  the  field,  is  hatched  out 
in  July  and  August,  and,  eating  its  way  through,  leaves  the  grain  a  mere 
slieil.  Our  only  remedy  is  to  thresh  early,  grind  early,  and  sun  for  2  or  3 
days  what  we  reserve  for  seed  and  spring  fatnily  use.  Our  hot  sua  destroys 
the  embryo  in  the  berry.  Our  usual  average  price  is  $1  per  bushel.  This 
year  (1850)  it  seHs  for  $1.50.  Our  crops  were  eaten  up  by  rust.  I  must  be 
allowed  to  say  one  thing,  though,  in  favour  of  us  poor  Southern  farmers,  on 
tiie  subject  of  growing  wheat.     Our  lot  is  cast  in  a  cotton  region,  and  no 
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_  i  can  be  a  SEccewful  wheat  ©iltivator  and  oottem  planter  at  ^le,  Mme  ^am; 
Aey interfere  materially  with  each  other,  from  begiAaing^  to  end.  Wheatis^a*! 
cultivated  for  a  crop,  but  a  Uttfe  ia  put  in  forfamilj  use ;.  and  eotton.  CQltoi» 
eotton  won't  give  us  time  to  d|>  that  Uule  well. 

Com.— Out  seed  ia  so  gexfnlly  mixed,  that  it  is  hard  to  give  it  any 
knewB  name ;  the  old  govd-nided  kind  is  gone  very  much  out  of  nee,  and 
that  which  I  commonly  use  naw  is  a  Tuscarora— a  miztara  betweea  th»  eld 
gourd-seed  and  the  low  country  flint-corn.     I  have  now,  for  upwards  of  80 
Years,  been  selecting  every  year  my  seed-corn  in  the  field,  from  stalks  liot 
bearing  less  than  two  ears  to  |he  stalk ;  and  it  is  now  more  difficult  to  &kd 
in  «y  fleld  a  stalk  with  less  thfui  two  good  ears  on  it,  than  it  was  at  first  to 
find  them  with  two  eare— theurerage  prodact  about  25  bushels.    We  break 
up  our  lands  as  early  as  cottpn  wUl  allow  us;  of  course,  it  ought  ta  bo 
L?  'i  ^^  ^  ^li«v«  I  «^m  the  qnly  man  in  this  neighbourhood  who.  usea  the 
jubsoil  plough,  and  I  have  been  doing  so  now  for  many  yeaw,  with  grea4 
benefit.     Others  eay  cottoa  will  not  give  them  time.   Last  year,  when  mj 
neighbor,  one  of  our  best  farmers,  too,  made  20  bushels  of  corn  to  the  wKei 
I  made  70,  chiefly  from  the  usf  of  the  subsoil  plough.     I  lay  off  my  land  ia 
fuwows,  at  4  feet  apart,  with  a  large,  long  ahovel-plough,  deep  as  I  can  get 
It  done,  and  in  the  same  furrow  run  my  subsoil-plough  witb  two  horses,  from 
o  to  10  mches  deep ;  in  this  furrow,  where  I  have  manure  enoufih,  I  strew 
mj  manure,  and  then  back  uj|  upon  it  with  a  two-horse  RugrfS  plough, 
nrnning  a  furrow  from  5  to  7  inches  deep,  and  this  is  again  followed  by  flift 
subsoil  plough  in  the  same  furrow  :  the  whole  bout  is  finished  in  the  same 
manner.     I  then  check  off  at  4  x  by  2J  or  |,  and  leave  but  one  stalk  in  & 
eheck.     In  these  checks  is  usually  deposited  my  manure,  and,  wheie  that  ia 
cotton  seed,  it  is  always  deposited  in  the  check  before  planting.    I  kee» 
my  land  level,  use  coulters  aqd  cultivators,  and  lay  by  with  &e  cottDa- 
sweep,  leaidng  a  good  water-furrow  in  the  middle  :  my  land  is  a  stiff  day 
and  mv  greatest  enemy  is  drought.  I  never  cook  any  of  my  giain,  exeept  f« 
my  milch-cows,  and  sows  and  pigs,  and  find  it  to  be  highly  beneficial  ta 
them ;  but  the  most  of  my  corn  used  is  crushed  on  the  cob,  in  one  of  Hus- 
sey  8  com  and  cob  crushers,  a  good  machine,  but  the  pktes,  which  are  the 
qruahers  or  mnders,  are  not  v^ry  durable,  and  are  difficult  to  be  got,  &r 
aa  I  am  in  the  interior.     It  now  makes  slow  work ;  I  have  used  up  one  or 
two  sets  of  plates,  and  would  freely  pay  the  price  of  new  ones,  could  I- 
readily  obtain  them. 

ic^^'n^^"""^^®'"*^®  y^®^^  ®^  ®*^  P^'  *<^^«  "  about  20  bushels;  barley. 
15  to  20 ;  rye,  6  to  10.  Peas,  by  themselves,  in  beds  3  feet  apart,  and  m 
chops  on  the  beds,  18  inches  apart,  about  10  bushels;  where  among  corn.  4 
to  5:  this  I  know  will  be  con#idered  a  very  low  estimate  by  many;  but» 
perhaps  they  never  measured  the  peas  after  they  were  thrashed  on  the  land. 
Beans  are  not  cultivated  here.  Peas  are  decidedly  the  least  exhausting  to 
the  land— indeed,  rather  benefit  it.  I  have  never  known  them  cultivated 
here  as  a  renovating  crop  to  be  ploughed  in.  Cotton  hardly  gives  us  time 
to  gather  our  seed. 

Clover  and  Ghrasses.—We  have  a  little  rough  meadow,  in  strips,  alon« 
our  sprmg  branches,  which  givf  1  or  2  tons  of  a  coarse  meadow-graes  hay 
per  acre.  I  have  but  little  of  that,  and  no  bottom  land,  and  have  never 
been  able  to  succeed  with  any  qf  the  cultivated  grasses  upon  our  uplands., 
Ukough  I  have  been  trying  the^a  for  upwards  of  30  years.  I  have  had  ae 
fine  clover  in  the  spring  as  I  ever  saw  anywhere,  but  it  could  not  stand  our 
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Jnltf  drouhti  and  hot  SepMniber  tune :  it  may  probably  ittooeed  better  ob 
ear  rk^  oeep,  »eUow  bottom  luids. 

Dmrf  Hmahtmdrf, — ^We  have  nothing  under  this  head,  having  no  meadows 
or  graaeee ;  and  ootUm  having  out  op  our  raagesy  we  soarcely  make  more 
than  butter  eooo^  for  fuuly  use ;  and  home-made  cream-cheeses  are  only 
to  be  rememb«rM,  and  talked  aboet  by  the  old  grandmothera  of  the  dis- 
trict, as  the  ooourrenoee  <tf  the  good,  abundant,  happy  old  times,  before 
cotton  came  in  to  be  a  erop. 

Nett  Cattle. — ^We  really  raise  them  with  so  little  care,  that  it  would  be 
a  diame  to  charge  any  tHDg  fw  their  keep  up  to  3  years  old,  when  they 
wUl  sell  for  about  $5 ;  a  eew  end  calf  in  the  spring,  are  worth  $10  ^nr  $12 ; 
in  the  iiall,  from  $15  to  $S6;  to  the  leet  I  cam  give  no  answers ;  we  have 
BO  isapreved  stock  here ;  no  graes  to  raise  and  fatten  them  on ;  no  market 
here  to  encourage  one  to  eiertioui  for  improving  stock,  and  come  too  high 
to  feed  for  a  distant  mai^et ;  wheB  the  raikoad  comes,  it  will  perhaps  be 
better. 

Ske€p  and  fTeo^— Sheep  might  certainly  be  raised  with  profit,  both  for 
mutton  Mud  wool,  but  again  we  have  no  market  for  either.  My  neighbors 
generally  will  not  eat  mutton,  and  as  there  are  as  yet  bat  few  manufactories 
u&at  use  wool,  scaroely  more  is  {Hroduoed  than  what  is  required  for  domestic 
use.  X  have  made  aU  of  my  n^ro  winter  clothes  and  blankets  for  30  yeara. 
I  loBg  kept  a  little  flock  ot  gr^e  Merinos  for  mutton  and  wool  for  family 
use,  and  have  raised  fiall-blood  quite  as  fine  as  my  original  Escurial  stock ; 
but  found  the  full-blood  too  fine  for  our  farmers'  use ;  they  cannot  card  it. 
I  now  keep  from  80  to  lOv.  I  raise  my  sheep  at  little  expense,  but  have 
BOver  made  any  estimate  of  the  ooet.  I  have  shelter  for  them  in  winter, 
and  give  them  hay  in  she^>4«Gk,  or  rather  open  frames,  and  sometimea  a 
litUe  oata,  and  have  usually  a  green  pasture  of  rye  at  barley  few  the  ewes 
M^  lambe  to  run  on :  the  price  we  get  for  our  wool  is  just  the  same,  whether 
fine  or  ooane — about  25  cents  per  pound.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  time  is  at 
hand  when  wool  will  be  more,  much  more  attended  to— more  discriminatioB  be 
made  in  the  quality  and  prioe ;  a  market  for  it  is  rising  up  in  the  manufacto^ 
ries,  that  are  r^udly  growing  in  the  Southern  States ;  and  it  will,  ere  long^ 
become  an  important  and  profitable  branch  of  Southern  husbandry.  For  %Q 
years,  I  raised  as  fine  wool  as  Spanish  stock,  ot  any  samples  I  could  obtain 
from  the  North ;  it  was  highly  approved  by  the  Messrs.  Dupont,  of  DeUiware^ 
and  sold  in  Philadelphia  at  50  and  60  cents ;  and  the  railroads  will  soon  open 
to  us  a  way  of  reasonable  trani^rtation. 

ffoffi, — The  breed  we  find  to  suit  us  best  is  a  cross  between  the  black 
.  Siamese  or  Chista,  end  the  Berkshire ;  they  thrive  upon  lees  feed :  bet  I 
should  say  that  the  Sfffolk,  Sussex,  and  other  late  imported  English  breeds 
are  unknown  here.  We  raise  our  hoga  by  allowing  them  to  range  in  our 
woods,  where  they  get  fat  in  the  autumn  on  acorns,  and  call  them  up  at 
nights,  giving  them  a  little  com  to  keep  them  tame,  and  to  help  them  on 
when  the  acorns  are  consumed.  In  November,  they  are  usually  put  in  pens 
to  fatten,  where  they  have  water  and  as  much  com  thrown  to  theouen  the 
ear  as  they  will  eat.  I  also  see  that  they  are  well  supplied  with  charcoal, 
rotten  wood,  and  ashes,  all  <^  which  they  consume  with  great  anridity  sad 
benefit — no  doubt  as  absorbants  and  correctors  of  acidity.  I  have  never 
known  of  any  experiment  made  of  the  quantity  of  meat  made  by  a  givMt 
amount  of  com.  I  euro  mr  flitches  in  the  usual  wav  of  dry  sidting ;  my 
hams  I  nib  the  first  day  with,  salt,  to  draw  off  the  blood;  the  next  day,  they 
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Are  pftdced  loosely  in  caskg,  i^  cover  them  with  Poeoek't  pickle,  yis.  ^Jb$, 
salt,  2  01.  saltpetre,  1  to  2  Ibis,  brown  sngM'  or  molasses,  and  4  galloiis  of 
iraisr,  boiled  together  and  w^U  skknmed,  in  sufficient  qnuititj  to  eorer  the 
ilams  well,  poar  it  on  them  cold,  and  let  them  remain  in  it  from  8  to  6  weeks, 
t^eording  to  their  site,  and  tien  hang  them  up  and  smokd  them  for  a  fort- 
i^ht ;  ittd  I  will  warrant,  if  venn  have  one  that  has  been  well  kept  tiU  this 
time,  it  will  fiU  jonr  dish  iriifk  essence.  As  soon  as  yon  are  done  smokitig, 
and  which  ought  to  be  b^  thei  middle  of  Febru^ury,  bag  them  in  a  loose  bag, 
bat  which  has  been  previoosl^  soaked  in  a  strong  sise  made  with  wb%at  bran  ^ 
and  water,  and  hang  them  up  fn  a  dry  place  with  the  string  tied  tight  around, 
with  the  hock  side  down,  «Ad  then  keep  free  from  bog  or  skipped,  aad 
.  remain  juicy  to  the  end.^  fly  smoke-house  is  16  feet  high,  divided  into 
two  stories ;  the  bottom  one  ])as  an  earthen  floor,  on  which  the  fire  is  Biade ; 
the  second  story,  in  which  the  meat  is  hung,  is  divided  from  the  bottom  one 
by  a  plank  floor,  which  protects  the  meat  from  being  heated  by  the  fire, 
while  the  smok^  is  allowed  to  pass  freely  up  to  the  meat  through  a  doable 
range  of  six-inch  holes  in  the  'floor  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  and  which 
I  think  conduces  very  much  to  preserve  the  hams  from  becoming  rusty. 
■  Cotton. — The  average  yield  here  is  from  150  to  200  lbs.  of  lilean  cotton 
per  acre.  I  am  no  cotton-pUnter,.jind  plant  it  only  as  a  matter  of  neces- 
mty,  to  make  a  little  money :  it  is  with  me  a  scourging,  starvation  crop,  to 
land  and  every  thing  else.  I  leave  you,  for  information  about  its  culture,  to 
those  who  like  better,  have  b#tt^r  lands,  and  cultivate  it  better  than  I  can. 
Drs.  Cloud  and  Phillips  will,  no  doubt,  ably  supply  my  deficiency. 

Sugar-cane,  rice,  tobacco,  hemp,  are  not  cultivated  here. 

Mo&t  eropg  are  not  cultivated  here  as  field  crops.  Turnips  are  merely 
sowed  for  domestic  use  on  cew-penned  patches,  and  are  a  very  uncertain 
erop ;  our  droughts  in  the  end  of  August  and  throughout  September  bum 
them,  even  when  they  do  come  up.  I  have  to  depend  on  my  spring  sowing, 
even  in  my  garden,  for  my  sjapply  of  beets,  cirrots,  parsnips,  and  salsify, 
,  and  they  are  therefore  frequently  woody.  Mine  is  a  stiff"  clay  soil,  and  I 
have  to  haid  into  my  garden  a  good  deal  of  sand  to  procure  a  due  supply 
of  them ;  but  even  in  the  most  favorable  soil  here,  they  are  never  culti- 
vated as  field  crops. 

Potatoes,  Irith.^- — Irish  potatoes  are  only  cultivated  in  our  gardens  and  in 
patches,  and,  under  good  matagement,  yield  well,  good,  large,  mealy  pota- 
toes ;  but  I  have  not  known  ahy  estimate  made  of  what  they  would  yield  to 
the  acre ;  we  have  no  market  to  induce  us  to  raise  more  than  enough  for 
our  own  immediate  family  use ;  for  those  raised  from  our  spring  planting 
in  February,  and  which  we  usually  begin  to  use  out  of  the  beds  in  May,  ana 
.  dig'  in  in  June,  won't  keep,  fey  the  end  of  July  or  middle  of  August,  tbey 
shrfvel  up,  sprout,  and  rot.  lAlmost  every  year  I  make  a  second  planting 
of  them  about  the  middle  or  end  of  July.  If  the  season  is  favorable,  i 
make  good  potatoes,  which  keep  well  all  through  the  winter ;  but  they  meet 
frequently  fail  to  grow  from  tbe  drought :  those  which  I  planted  this  year, 
never^ame  up  until  in  October,  and  but  few  of  them  then. 

Swe^  PeUUof. — The  sweet  potatoes  do  better,  mu<^  better  on  sandy 
soil,  and  though  not  to  be  coimpared  in  quantity  and  quality  with  the  low- 
country  sweet  potatoes,  yet  yield  a  fair  crop  :  I  have  heard  of  200  boshels 
to  the  acre  being  made ;  but  they  are  never  planted  up  here  in  any  quantity, 
whereas,  in  the  low  country,  inhere  the  climate  suits  them  much  better,  they 
cultivated  eztenobrely,  being  depended  upon  largely  for  provisi<ms  for 


tbe  negroes,  and  for  fattening  hogs ;  and  I  have  oven  used  them,  when  in 
Bceat,  abnndanoe,  m4  witifc  grMt  benefit^  in  feeding  my  working  mules, 
bones,  and  oxen :— big  crop  m  potatoes,  and  every  thing  fat  Up  here,  we 
have  to  depend  npon  3ie  root  potatoes  grown  by  pkmting  the  small  poia^ 
toes,  and  whieb  are  called  the  seed;  the  product  of  these,  called  root  pota- 
toes, are  much  more  difficult  to  keep  through  tbe  wiater,  than  such  as  are 
produced  iu  the  low  country,  as  their  principal  crop,  from  what  they  term 
slips,  which  are  cuttings,  not  of  die  potato  itself,  but  of  the  vines.  In  the 
low  country,  they  plant  <mly  a  few  acres  of  roots  to  raise  vines  for  their 
principal  crop ;  these  vines  are  out  off  throughout  June  and  July,  and 
Stretched  out  in  handfuls,  lengthwise,  on  the  tops  of  lafge  beds  prepared 
for  them,  and  partially  coverwTby  boefiods  of  eartn  thrown  at  intervals  upon 
them ;  if  rain- fisUows,  they  take  root,  shoot  them  down  into  the  beds,  and 
produce  there  abnnduit  crops  of  fine  potatoes,  superior  in  sugariness,  and 
Keep  through  the  winter  much  better.  I  have  known  600  bushels  made 
to  the  acre ;  but  I  have  travelled  oat  of  my  province,  or  at  least  out  of  my 
district.  Ton  will  probably  ask  why  we  do  not  do  here  as  they  do  in  the 
low  country :  the  answer  is  simply,  the  elimate  will  not  allow  it ;  the  sea- 
son up  here  in  June  and  July,  the  time  for  setting  out  sft^,  is  usually  too 
dry  to  allow  them  to  strike'  roots,  whioh  Uiey  won't  do  without  rain,  and 
allow  them  to  grow  in  time  to  produce  tubers  of  any  size  larger  than 
merely  for  seed  for  another  year,  and  oftentimes  not  even  that,  that  few 
persons  risk  their  labor  even  for  that.  The  ground  ought  to  be  broken  up 
well,  deep,  and  early,  and  plentifally  manured  with  straw,  pine  trash,  or 
leaves,  or  any  other  vegetable  matter,  but  ought  not  to  receive  stable  or 
other  stimulating  manure,  which  will  cause  them  to  run  too  much  into 
vine,  aad  only  produce  fibrous  roots  instead  of  tubers.  Cotton  seed  is  a 
good  manure,  when  it  can  be  spared  in  sufficient  quantities  from  the  more 
important  crop  of  com.  The  best  mode  to  preserve  them  for  use  is,  after 
gadiering  them  carefully  in  dry  weather,  sopn  after  the  vines  are  killed 
by  frost,  and  their  growth  is  oenseqaently  etopped — ^to  pick  out  all  de- 
cayed, cut,  and  bruised  roots,  pile  them  up  in  conical  heaps,  where  they  will 
be  free  from  frost,  and  let  ibxuh.  remain  so  to  sweat  for  a  few  days— then 
pour  over  them  well-dried  sand  till  it  covers  them  two  or  three  inches  deep. 
Preserved  in  this  way  in  the  basement  story  of  my  house,  I  have  kept  them 
sound  and  good,  and  uniprouted,  until  fre^  potatoes  came  in  again. 

Fruit  OuUwre. — The  culture  of  fruit  is  certainly  receiving  much  more 
attention  than  formerly.  When  I  first  came  to  spend  only  my  summers 
up  here,  there  were  no  orchards  except  of  peaches  for  the  still,  nearly 
40  years  ago — there  were  but  few  apple-treet,  andi  pears  were  quite  a  rarity 
— now  every  farmer  has  a  small  apple  and  peadi  orchard,  though  pears  are 
still  rare.  One  good  thing  cott<m  has  done  for  the  country,  to  make  some 
amends  for  the  destruction  of  our  lands,  has  been  to  drive  the  stills  out  of 
the  country ;  it  does  not  leave  the  people  time  enough  hardly  to  raise  a  suf- 
ficiency of  com  for  their  own  consumption,  and  without  raising  their  meat, 
and,  therefore,  none  for  the  still,  and  no  time  to  carry  beaches  to  the  still, 
even  in  good  and  abundant  seasons.  I  could  write  much  upon  this  subject, 
but  know  you  will  have  mudi  of  this  kind  of  trash  to  wade  through,  and 
endeavor  to  condense  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  answer  your  queries  intel- 
ligibly. I  have  imported  fruit  trees  from  the  North,  largely  and  at  different 
times,  and  grafted,  too,  wherever  I  could  procure  scions  of  good  repute ;  the 
peaches  and  plums  have  done  well,  but  pears  badly ;  and  apples  from  the 
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Nortk  hare  not  saoceeded  nith  me  at  all.  Both  of  tkeae  tnot  are  ehort- 
Uvied  widi  OS  when  so  obtamJBd,  and  none  of  the  applee  from  Prince's  nvw 
•ery,  Newtown  pippins,  Rhode  Island  cooper,  nuset,  4c.,  hare  e?er  perfected 
their  fruit,  though  grafted  end  regrafted.  I  am  still  trying,  however,  some 
ef  the  more  modem  kinds,  i  Tet  I  have  a  few  good  summer  and  antomn 
apples,  got  from  North  Oardiaa,  nnder  various  local  names,  but  no  really 
good  winter-keeping  apple.  1  The  farmers  are  just  becoming  aware  of  the 
importance  of  apples  to  theii-  stock,  but  their  orchards  are  quite  too  small 
yet,  to  draw  any  comparison- between  the  use  at  apples  and  corn  for  stock ; 
none  are  raised  for  exportation — ^freight  has  been  too  high  j  but  I  do  hope 

that  the  completion  of  the  S^uth  Cvolina  and  Charlotte  Railroad  will  bring 
with  it  a  reduction  of  freight,  and  all  the  benefits  attending  such  improve- 
ments, and  so  enable  ns  to  olttain  a  market  for  the  various  tittle  articles  we 
conld  raise,  and  an  additionaSi  incitement  to  improve  our  orchsrds.  I  have 
■aid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  pear-tree,  and  have  now  86  different 
kinds  on  my  list,  that  I  have  either  imported  or  grafted,  but  they  are  now 
a  short-lived  tree.  I  say  now,  because  there  are  some  very  old,  old-times' 
pear-trees  in  this  settlement.  The  imported  tree  will  grow  and  bear  well  for 
a  few  years,  and  then  die,  moet  commonly  with  the  real  fireblight ;  suddenly 
-T-the  whole  tree  blasted  at  once— «ome  in  full  bearing,  and  some  before 
they  had  ever  fruited ;  and  within  a  few  years  past,  that  disease,  which  com- 
mences with  the  dying  of  the  limbs  at  their  extremities,  has  done  me  great 
injury.  I  have  lost  upwards  of  50  trees,  of  all  ages,  from  a  foot  in  diame- 
ter to  a  two-year  old  graft,  atid  have  had  many  others  seriously  injured  by 
it;  have  tried  all  preeotibed  remedies  and  preventives  in  vain,  without  even 
benefiting  by  a  change  of  loaation.  Others  have  sniered  nearly  as  badly, 
probably  quite  as  much  bo,  pBoportionably.  I  have  not  as  yet  had  sufficient 
experience  with  the  later  varieties  to  test  their  duvabiMties,  but  the  age  of 
the  variety  does  not  aeem  to  have  much  effect,  for  the  old  St.  Oermain  does 
as  wen  with  us  ae  any,  while  the  Jargonelle  (English)  suffers  severely.  Our 
peacb-trees  are  not  liable  to  the  yellows,  but  are  dreadfully  injured  by  the 
worm  in  the  root,  the  best  nsmedy  for  which,  that  I  have  experienced^  fa 
spent  tanner's  bark,  piled  ap  around  the  tree  at  the  root ;  best  when  done 
in  June  and  July,  say  a  peck  to  a  tree. 

I  have  cultivated  the  grap*  for  nearly  40  years,  with  very  variable  sne- 
cess/  My  soil  is  most  unfavorable,  and  the  drought  and  sun  bake  my  stiff 
day  so  hard  that  the  leaves  drop,  and  the  berries  wither  up  before  the  time 
for  their  maturity,  though  I  cover  their  roots  with  leaves,  and  train  them 
conically,  that  each  vine  might  shade  its  own  roots.  I  prune  severely,  and 
find  the  best  manure  is  surface-mould  from  the  wood,  and  ashes.  Barn-yard 
manure  makes  them  run  too  much  to  wood.  I  cultivate  with  the  plough  and 
prong-hoe,  and,  in  good  seaeons,  make  tolerably  good  crops,  but  not  to  com- 
pare with  Mr.  Longworth,  Weller,  &c.  The  foreign  grapes  do  not  succeed 
with  me  any  better  than  elsewhere.  I  have  several  varieties,  but  the  Lenoir, 
Herbemot,  and  Bland  Madeira  do  best  with  me,  aad  it  is  chiefly  from  the 
last  I  have  been  making  m v  wine  for  80  years,  and  a  very  good  wine  it  is.  The 
batJs  and  negroes  are  so  desttijctive  to  my  gri^s,  that  it  is  difficult  toke^ 
those  the  drought  spares  me  until  they  come  near  to  maturity.  I  am  obEged 
to  gather  them  early  in  September,  whilst  those  which  hang  around  my 

e'iMsa,  aQd  are  preserved  to  lihe  middle  of  October,  are  quite  another  thing, 
y  jnice  strikes  from  7°  to.  11°  of  Beaume's  saocharometer ;  at  9**,  one 
,pound  of  good  dry  St.  Croix  bugar  added,  per  gallon,  gives  me  a  pleasant^ 
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dry  wine,  within  2°  as  strong  as  Madeira,  and  which  has  kept  and  improved 
io  10  years  old,  and  would  lurre  kept  much  longer,  had  there  been  enough 

of  it. 

Manure*. — I  have  but  little  to  say  on  making  and  preserving  manures ; 
it  is  a  subject  but  little  attended  to  but  by  a  few,  and  it  is  much  wasted,  our 
mild  oHmate  not  obliging  us  to  house  our  cattle.  We  have  no  cellars  to 
throw  our  mannres  into,  and  bat  few  have  even  sheds  around  their  cattle- 
yards.  The  breadth  of  land  we  cultivate,  and  the  few  cattle  we  are  able 
proportionably  to  keep,  seems  to  paralyse  efforts.  Mv  yard  is  scooped  out 
m  toe  centre  about*  2  feet  lower  than  the  external  borders,  have  cattle-sheds 
12  and  16  feet  wide,  furnished  with  mangers  to  feed  in,  and  the  whole  is 
well  littered  with  cornstalks,  straw,  leaves,  weeds,  and  whatever  roughage 
I  can  procure  ^  and  this  way,  and  from  my  stables  and  mule-pens,  I  make 
about  200  wagon-loads  of  manure  a  year,  and  which,  with  the  help  of  my 
cotton-seed,  enables  me  to  help  %  portion  of  my  farm  every  year.  It  is 
qvdte  too  little  for  the  need  of  my  £urm,  and  far  less  than  I  see  others  write 
of  making,  but  it  is  more  than  any  one  makes  about  here,  even  with  a  larger 
Stock  and  larger  force.  Lime,  plaster,  and  guano  have  been  but  sparingly 
tried :  the  enormous  price  we  have  as  yet  to  pay  for  carriage,  renders  them 
quite  too  expensive.  I  cannot  set  Ume  delivered  to  me  under  65  and  75 
cento  per  bushel :  and  plaster,  iniieh  could  be  had  in  Charleston  at  f5  the 
ton,  woidd  cost  |20  more  to  bring  it  up  here :  we  could  buy  three  acres  of 
fresh  land  for  what  it  woold  cost  to  lime  one. 

MeUorology. — The  thermometer  ranges  highest  in  July.  The  hottest 
day  this  year  was  the  20th  of  July,  with  the  thermometer  at  78°,  88®,  and 
82°,  at  8  o'clock  a.  m.,  8  p.  m.,  and  10  at  night.  I  have  known  the  ther- 
mometer to  rise  »s  high  as  92°  here,  though  very  seidom.  The  thermometer 
ranges  lowest  in  Jaamary  and  February ;  the  coldest  day  this  year  was  the 
5th  of  Febraarr,  when  the  thermometer  stood  at  18^  at  8  a.  ic,  at  a^""  at 
8  P.  M.,  and  at  28°  at  10  p.  M.  On  the  8th  of  January,  1847,  it  fell  as  low 
ss  8°  in  the  moraing,  and  I  onoe,  since  I  have  been  living  up  here,  have 
known  it  down  to  4°  I  No  register  has  been  kept  of  the  mean  temperature, 
or  of  the  quantity  of  rain  that  &Ua. 

.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  receive  a  copy  of  your  Reports,  and  have  the  back 
volumes  up  to  1848.  They  contain  a  mass  of  valuable  and  instmctive 
matter ;  an4  I  shall  be.hanpy  if  I  shall  in  any  way  assist  you  in  aocumnlating 
materials  for  your  heavy  labors. 

£en>eetfn]ly 

WILMOT  S.  GIBBS, 
CliMinut  Orove  P.  0.,  CkuUr  DiUriU^  Sq%^  CwrUina, 

December  l^th,  1850. 
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WINE-MAKING  NEAR  (jiNCINNATI,  WITH  PLANS  OP  A  WDSi- 

HOUSE  AND  MACHINERY. 

[Prom  th«  Wwtim  Horl^oultary  R«Ti4ir.] 

Our  frontispiect  for  this  |  month  ia  a  view  of  the  wine-house  of  Messrs. 
Comeau  &  Son,  located  on  their  place,  at  Latonia,  in  Kentnckj,  ahout  four 
miles  from  this  city ;  it  is  pA)bably  one  of  the  most  complete  establishments 
of  the  kind  in  the  country,  i  The  great  and  increasing  interest  that  is  felt, 
not  only  here,  but  in  all  pa^a  of  the  United  States,  in  reference  to  the 
culture  of  the  grape  and  t|e  manufacture  of  wine,  induces  qs  to  dcTote 
some  space  to  this  subject,  particularly  as  the  vintage  season  is  about  over, 

"uMi^^^T^^®*^**"  ^^'^^^  •f**®  ^  determine  the  result  of  their  labors  and 
skill.  Improvements  upon  the  methods  and  practice  pursued  during  the 
earher  periods  of  th^.  manufacture  of  wine  from  the  Catawba  grape,  are 
bemg  madd  every  year,  and  the  result  is,  that  a  very  superior  wine  is  now 
obUmed  from  this  grape,  and  one  that  bids  fair  to  rival  the  most  celebrated 
brands  of  th>  old  country.  The  wines  manufactured  by  the  Messrs.  Oor- 
neau,  as  well  as  by  Messrs.'  Yeatman,  Longworth,  Buchanan,  and  others, 
will  not  suffer  in  comparison  "with  those  which  are  imported  in  Wge  quanti- 
ties from  the  Rhine  countries ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  frequently  pre- 
ferred by  those  who  have  been  most  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  Rhenish 
wines.  Its  perfect  purity  and  mild  tonic  properties  render  it  an  important 
addition  to  our  materia  medica;  and  its  use  as  a  gentle  and  nourishing 
stimulant  is  prescribed  by  dome  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our  medics! 
faculty. 

One  important  improvement  which  has  been  successfully  introduced  by 
the  Messrs.  Cdrneau,  is  the  stemming  of  the  grape,  by  a  very  simple  and 
rapid  process,  and  which  alA>  increases  the  peculiar  aroma,  or  bouquet  of 
the  wine.  | 

Many  attempts  have  been  taade  to  accomplish  this  result  heretofore,  but 
they  have  either  failed  entirelly,  or  have  been  found  impracticable  for  large 
crops.  The  method  of  the  Messrs.  Comeau  is  remarkable  for  its  rapidity ; 
two  men  being  able  to  stem,  knash,  and  place  in  the  press,  near  80  boshels 
of  grapes  in  about  8  hours.  We  understand  that  they  intend  introducing 
■ome  further  improvements  during  the  next  season,  which  will  facilitate 
their  operations  to  a  greater  extent  than  those  which  they  now  possess. 

A  sketch  of  the  details  of  wine-making,  as  pursued  at  this  establishment, 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers,  and  which  will  be  readily  under- 
stood by  a  reference  to  the  accompanying  cuts  of  the  plan  and  arrangement 
of  the  wine-house.  i 

A.  Door,  opening  to  the  vineyard,  by  which  the  grapes  are  brought  into 
the  wine-house. 

B.  Back-door  of  wine-house. 

C  Front-door  of  wine-house.  /? 

D.  Opening  through  which  the  stones  are  thrown  from  the  machine. 

E.  Tables  for  picking  over  and  assorting  the  fruit  previous  to  being 
stemmed.  ^ 

F.  Stemming  and  crushing  apparatus. 

G.  Large  press— capacity  of  100  bushels. 
•  H.  Small  press — capacity  of  40  bushels. 

L.  Door  opening  into  the  basement. 
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FUm  of  a  Wine-koute. 


The  following  are  the  various  operations  of  the  manufacturing  process^ 
from  the  gathering  of  the  grape  to  the  bottling  of  the  wine : 

1.  Q-athering. — The  gra^pes,  when  fully  ripe,  are  gathered  in  baskets  con- 
taining about  a  bushel,  as  well  as  in  a  sort  of  *' pannier"  of  wood,  made 
very  light  and  strong,  and  which  is  supported  by  straps  or  thongs  of  willow, 
on  the  back  of  the  picker,  as  represented  in  the  frontispiece ;  they  are 
brought  from  the  vineyard  in  this  manner  and  thrown  upon  the  picking 
tables,  where  they  are  carefully  assorted. 

2.  Picking. — This  consists  in  removing  by  hand  all  green,  shrivelled,  or 
decayed  grapes,  which  are  thrown  into  tabs  or  barrels  and  pressed  separately, 
to  make  a  common  wine  or  vinegar.  The  finest  grapes  are  carried  thence 
to  the  stemming  apparatus,  where  they  undergo  another  operation. 

3.  Stemming. — Beside  the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  wine 
which  this  process  imparts,  there  ii  another  material  advantage  derived 
from  it,  which  consists  in  the  diBiiaution  of  the  bulk  or  volume  of  any  given 
quantity  of  grapes  in  bunches — tiie  large  press  of  the  Messrs.  Comeau  being 
capable  of  containing  upwards  of  100  hushels  after  the  stems  are  removed ; 
from  which  about  four  huadred  gaUcoS'  of  wine  may  be  obtained.  '*  Stem- 
ming" consists  in  separating  the  berriee  from  the  stem ;  it  is  done  in  F, 
(of  the  cround-plan,)  by  meani  of  the  ^»pa^lt■l,  of  which  a  wood-cut  is 
appended. 

The  grapes  are  thrown  on  the  wire  sieve,  M,  which  is  open  enough  to 
allow  the  berries  to  pass,  but  retains  the  stems ;  a  little  plank,  P,  is  held  in 
an  inclined  position,  to  which  a  backward  and  forward  movement  is  given  by 
the  operator,  as  shown  in  the  next  cut,  so  as  to  force  the  berries  through 
the  sieve,  and  to  remove  out  of  the  way  all  the  stems  as  they  are  stript : 
with  the  aid  of  this  apparatus,  two  men  can,  in  the  course  of  3  hours,  if, 
rcj^arly  supplied  with  grapes,  stem  from  70  to  80  bushek.  Improvements 
might  be  maoe,  by  whioi  tne  knanual  labor  would  be  diminished ;  but  thia 
simple  and  cheap  aj^aratus,  which  Mr.  Comeau  has  introduced,  is  gene- 
rally used  by  the  wine-manufacturers  of  France. 


\ 


\ 
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4.  Jfa«Atfi^.-— After  passi^^  through  the  stemmiDe  process,  the  grapes 
foil  into  a  wooden  mill,  conaiatmg  of  two  rollers  ridgeS  obliquely,  to  one  of 
which  is  attached  a  set  of  screws,  by  which  the  dStance  from  each  other 
may  be  graduated  to  the  proper  degree ;  it  being  desirable  that  every  grape 
«io«ld  be  crushdd,  but  that  the  seed  should  not  be  broken. 

Ths  rollors  are  turned  bv  hand :  the  above  wood-cut  exhibits,  in  R  B,  a 
section  of  these  rollers,  and  tliat  which  follows  shows  two  men,  one  stem- 
Aung,  the  other  mashing  the  g^rapes. 


IVom  the  roDew,  the  grape  p)eing  entirelY  separated  from  the  stem  and 
thorougMY  mashed)  passes  intd  the  press,  where  the  final  operation  of  sepa* 


ratmg  the  jmoe  m  jwformed.  The  wine  passei  from  the  bed  of  the  prns, 
py  means  of  a  ooAductor,  into  the  basement,  from  whence  it  is  conveyed 
into  casks  containing  260  gallons  each;  these,  though  by  no  means  of  so 
large  a  sue  as  those  used  by  some  of  our  wine-manufacturers,  are  of  a  very 
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mmnmmi  oapamty  Pft  Mdkirr  «opi.  Tha  fiiitt  fsmMtatioB  Hikes  pboe 
imflieditttely,  and,  «l  «ke  end  af  #  or  9  weeks,  tU  moB  beoomea  elear^-or, 
what  is  teehMieaihr  tWOMd  "iae ;"  »  seemi  fanwniatbn  takee  plaoe  in 
the  spring,  abo«t  «e  period  ef  «be  Ueamiag  of  tlia  grape.  n»  wae^evkl 
not  be  botllod  wM  it  is  al  kmi  «m  year  oM,  llMiig^  it  is  freqveiitly  bottled 
for  iumediatis  we,  jast  previow  to  the  eeoond  fenMBtatio&:  this  may»  be 
done  with  eiftty  if  the  boCOeo  eaa  be  kept  ia  a  veipF  oool  plaoe.  TherOare 
manv  who  think  the  Catawba  wine  is  better  at  this  period  than  ever  i^ter<' 
wards. 

Mr.  R.  Baehanas,  of  Clinen,  whose  beantifiil  viaeymrd  has  been  so  nni- 
versaUy  admired  by  all  visitors,  and  whose  wine  is  so  ezoeUont,  liae  also 
introdueed  an  apparatas  for  aepiuratuig  tko  tleiM  from  the  mashed  grapes, 
which  is  remarkaMe  for  iCa  aimpBcity,  bein|  a  large  sieve,  with  meshes  of 
aboat  Ifcree-foort^  of  an  intek  apertoro.  The  grapes  are  passed  throagk 
this  after  beiag  mash^  and  tk«s  aepaimted  from  the  stems. 

Mr.  Teatman  alao  oset  (he  sieve  te  separate  the  stems  from  tiie  mashed 
grapea,  before  ke  puts  tke  po^  in  the  press^ 

wm^uAxxsQ  nr  ouixort  qoxjvty, 

Mr.  George  Woir,  of  this  neighborhood,  has  made,  this  season,  4800  gal- 
lons Catawba  wise^  froa  8  acres  of  land — over  6GK>  gallons  to  the  acre, 
^ndffes  say  it  is  a  anperh  arttde. 

Thomas  WHfiamioB,  we  are  toId»  has  made  over  1800  gallons ;  the  precise 
amount  we  have  not  learned. 

William  Canies  made  nearlT  TOjnlloas  on  2^  aerea,  first  year's  bearing, 

Charlea  Bvkkeart  made  loO  gaUonfl,  on  a  little  over  an  acre  of  ground, 
first  year's  bearing. 

Michael  Male  made  240  ffallons  on  2  acres,  first  year. 

Behjamim  Light,  about  1700  gallons^on  8  acres. 

Peter  Light,  about  1400  gallons  on  S  acres. 

This  makes  in  all,  12,960  gafions,  ineht^ngMr.  John  Williamson's.  This, 
at  the  lowest  pnoe  offbied,  wfll  make  $6480.— iFev  Biekfmmd  (O,)  Age, 


Quincp,  Iheevtber  4lA,  1850. 

Sir  ."—Enclosed  I  hand  yoe  aniwen  to  some  of  the  questioos  contained 
b  the  Agricultural  Oircular,  dated  Angast  26th,  1S50. 

The  rqpliee  given  are  confined  to  sudi  maMiers  as  oome  frequently  under 
my  ohservation ;  and  I  have  be^te  oareftd  to  T<^^eet  fmy  tiungin  refereace  to 
the  sel^eets  about  whioh  the  opittiott  of  practical  fonaera  was  not  obtained. 
The  profossien  of  igrieaHcre  'm^  in  this  region^  sensibly  and  steadily  approzi- 
OMtmg  towards  its  proper  conaeqvuioe  and  di^ty,  though,  as  yet,  there  is 
a  great  number  of  its  members  deficient  in  intelligence  and  enterprise. 
Our  aectioa  of  country  is  new— tke  average  settlement  .of  our  farms  will  not 
16 
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reMh  12  jears :  no  part  of  ^  Union  hat  a  population  laort  diTenifi«|, 
eit]li«r  in  homebred  or  import^  ttock  of  the  genua  homo.  It  will  be,  ther*- 
forey^^jmreaeonable  to  eqq>ect  ninoh  of  ns  nntU  we  hare  attained  more  homo- 
^eneitj  in  habits,  peoi^UiMritie^  tnd  oTon  in  tongoe.  There  are,  howerer, 
indkpotable  evidencee  of  awa|(«ied  spirit  and  emulation  among  va. 

General  improTement,  the  j  moet  raloable,  ia  seen  in  the  roads,  ienees, 
fann-baildings,  and  better^  nlaater,  and  more  thorough  ooItiTation  of  the 
oovn^. 

Agricultural  statistics  cominand  greater  attention  than  formerly.  Ex- 
Mrimental  farming,  with  a  tie(w  to  test  the  extreme  point  of  production  the 
lands  are  capable  of,  will  be  sintered  into.  Experiments  are  in  contempla- 
tion, designed  to  ascertain  njhether  the  importation  of  seed  of  the  staple 
grains  from  different  latitude^  will  be  productaye  of  adYantage,  either  in 
qualit J  or  time  of  ripening.  Botation  of  crops  begins  to  receive  some  atten- 
tion, through  the  example  o^  some  who  have  met  with  eminent  juccen 
through  its  practice.  (This  is  $  most  important  improrement.)  Crops  are,  in 
general,  tolerably  well  saved,  though  vast  quantities  of  straw,  tops,  fodder, 
and  manure  are  still  entirely  wasted,  in  consequence  of  the  short-sighted 
opinion  that  the  land  does  not  require  its  use.  Many  are  unprovided  with 
suitable  accommodations  for  Itock  during  our  severe  winters ;  yet,  in  this 
reipect,  a  gratifying  improvei^ent  is  perceptible.  Little  dispoiitieB  exists 
to  introduce  new  crops,  such  fus  flax,  hemp,  barley,  hops,  Ac.,  though  it  is 
believed  many  may  be  grown  to  advantage.  Considerable  machinery  is 
used  in  the  field ;  I  Ijiink  fvJ^j  seven-eighths  of  the  small  grain  is  cut  and 
threshed  thereby :  there  are  some  mowing-machines  iJso  in  use.  Much  in- 
terest is  manifested  in  all  s^rts  of  imjuroved  implements  and  machines. 
The  drill  is  not  yet  in^oduce<i  but  will  answer  admirably,  in  my  judgment. 

Horses  are  almost  universally  used  in  the  field — very  few  mules  are  seen 
^-oxen  are  not  numerous. 

The  average  intelligence  is  worthy  of  particular  notice,  being  inferior  to 
no  section  I  have  seen  in  the  tJnion. 

Moral  character  is  highly  appreciated.  Good-fellowship  among  neighbors, 
and  general  interest  in  conntiy  affairs,  are  marked  strongly  in  our  society. 
Neatness  about  the  homestead  is  receiving  gratifying  attention,  evinced  by 
the  cultivation  of  shade-trees,  ishrubbery,  flowers,  and  garden-fruits,  such  as 
berries,  &c.  The  means,  however,  of  a  great  number  are  insi^cient  yet  to 
enable  them  to  erect  such  dwellings  as  are  desirable.  Economy,  too,  is  a 
Sucker  virtue.  Labor  is,  in  the  main,  fairly  employed,  and  the  laborers 
treated  with  deserving  consideration:  average  wages,  about  $8  a  month, 
with  boarding  and  washing. 

^  The  German  (chiefly  Hanotman  and  Prussian)  population  are  generally 
excellent  farmers^  and,  with  tjhe  help  of  their  wonderful  frugality  and  in- 
dustry, almost  invariably  succfBod  rapidly.  Though  not  enterprising,  they 
rank  among  our  best  farmeri  for  clean  fence-rows  and  well-tilled  fields. 
Much  of  the  field-labor  is  supplied  by  them.  A  desire  to  educate  their 
children  is  characteristic  with  |nost  of  them. 

The  ^rBMHOIA  population  is  composed  of  persons  from  evei^  State  in  the 
Union,  the  hmm  loamg  nothing  by  the  mixture,  whaterer.  The  country  is 
indifferently  supplied  with  schools,  though  they  are  increasing.  Teachers' 
pay  is  too  small  entirely,  and  their  responsible  vQcation  not  sufficiently 
appreciated.     A  disposition  prevails  to  establish  societies  for  the  advance 
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msBi  of  agrieultvS)  sad  it  is  much  hoped  and  desired  that  the  national 
fovernment  wiU  fnrd^  with  continued  and  inoreasing  interest,  tl^  depart- 
Qeniof  national  iaimtry. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  _ 

:.  JOHN  C.  COX 

Qumey,  Adavu  OourUj^y  IlUnou. 
Thomas  Ewbakk,  Esq. 

CSMMSumoiMT  </  PateHU, 


FBUIT  CULTURE.— By  Mr.  J.  C.  Cox. 

**  Is  the  culture  of  fruit  reoeiving  increased  attention  ?"  Yes,  very  much, 
particularly  the  culture  of  ^ples.  "  Cannot  apples  enough  be  grown  on 
an  acre  to  reader  the  crop  a  very  profitable  one  te  the  farmer?"  les,  un- 
doubtedly. 

"  What  varieties  are  beet  to  keep  for  winter  use  and  exportation  ?"  They 
are  numerous.  I  prefer  the  annexed  list : — ^Newtown  Pippin,  Golden  Pippin, 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  Jeanetten,  Winter  Pearmain,  Baldwin,  Roxbury 
Russet,  Wine-sap,  and  Jonathan. 

There  are  several  excellent  varieties  of  seedlings  produced  here,  hot  yet 
named  or  classed  by  orohai>dists. 

Apples  generally  are  good.  Some  varieties  are  improved  much  upon  the 
original  stock ;  with  reasonable  care  and  attention,  their  cultivation  amply 
repays  the  labor  invested.  In  i^pearaace,  siae,  fragrance,  and  excellence, 
we  can  equal  any  farming  locality  I  know  of. 

I  have  observed  that  some  varieties  change  their  colour  when  transplanted 
from  abroad.  The  Kentucky  Jeanetten  aiS  Pearmain,  though  retaining  the 
original  shape  and  flavor,  assume  a  different  shade  of  color,  becoming  much 
darker,  and  entirely  losing  the  white  and  yellow. 

**  Do  you  know  any  preventive  or  remedy  for  the  *  blight'  on  pear  and 
apple  trees,  kc  ?"  No,  I  wish  I  did.  Have  tried  close  pruning,  washing 
the  tree,  with  weak  ley ;  topping,  that  is,  taking  off  idl  the  branches,  stimu- 
lating with  ashes  and  other  manure,  repeated  digging  at  the  roots,  girdling 
the  diseased  limb,  slitting  the  bark — but  without  avail. 

I  have  observed  that  orchards  in  cold,  dry,  elevated  situations  are  not 
near](y  so  much  injured  as  those  in  more  shMtered  places.  Have  a  young 
orchard  on  a  very  bleak  spot  untouched.  My  neighbors  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  om  %  ridge  less  exposed,  very  grmUly  injured.  The  yellows  in 
peach-trees  is  ilot  very  common  here.  I  have  no  information  on  the 
subject. 

Applet. — Best  method  of  transplanting: — For  this  locality,  move  the 
tree  before  its  diameter  reaches  2  inches ;  take  as  many  of  the  roots  as  pos- 
sible ;  mark  the  tree,  so  as  to  set  it  in  the  same  position  as  to  north  and 
south ;  take  off  a  smaJl  portion  of  the  stem  or  upper  branches,  handling  very 
carefully.  Plant  a  little  deeper  than  the  tree  stood  before,  taking  care  to 
loosen  the  earth  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole  in  which  you  place  it.  ShaJce  the 
earth  well  down  upon  the  roots,  avoiding  the  injury  of  the  smaller  ones  as 
much  as  possible. 

Let  your  ground  be  dry,  clean,  and  cultivate  in  com,  with  as  much  manure 

i0  JOQ  pletse.    Ayoid  trimming,  u  much  as  you  can,  and  let  your  trees  grow 
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wHhout  poets  to  help  them.  W«ik  Uy  is  an  ezoeBMrt  wssk  Ibr  4ks  %Mt;  «f 
■frtat-iteti.  Forty  feet  apart  |»  an  exeellent  distanc«  fvt  tke  trses :  IjBSi  thaa 
2  rods  is  too  close.  Plant  in  ihe  spring,  the  soontr  slier  the  Irtt^  i»  oviof 
the  gronnd  the  better.    Use  lefMshed-  wood»ashes  for  manuring  the  trees. 

Peaches  are  abundant  and  of  excellent  quality,  requiring  little  eare  in 
culture.  i 

Pean. — A  considerable  nutober  are  planted  j  bat,  being  ef  slew  grawth, 

Tery  few  have  bearing  trees.    ^They  have  suffered  more  from  bKgkt  than  any 
other  fruit. 

Plums. — Not  much  attention  paid  to  their  culture,  in  consequence  of  the 
attacks  of  the  corculio.    The  .tree  grows  well. 

Cherries. — We  have  abtmdapc^^i^^e  common  red  pie-cherry.    The  finer 
sorts  are  introduced,  but  few  bearing  trees.     The  tree  thrivea  ezcelleutly. 
'    Apricots,  nectarines,^  quince*  tfrpw  well  and  yield"  finely.    QrftPet  tre  oijy 
cohivftted  98  fruit.    The  Isabill^  stands  oar  ctimate  best. 

KJtrrants,  gooseberries,  strajrbcrries,  ra^berriet  thrive  very  weU  and  are 
plentiful. 

Would  any  comtaunication!  resnltijig  from  obeervation  of  foreet-treee, 
Bhrubs,  &c.,  together  with  natiiral  fruits,  graaseo,  Ac,  be  of  any  ralae,  con- 
fined, of  coarse,  to  this  locality? 

Wheat. — Varieties  in  use :  xled  Chaff,  smooth  ear,  mneb  used. 

inrite  "  " 

Bed     "    bearded,  n;iicL  used. 
White  **  "       summer,  not  mneb  aeed. 

Mediterranean  Bed,  not  much  in  favor. 
Wlkite  bearded  Tennessee,  (so  called,)  lately 
•    imported. 
Avera^  product  per  acre  for  1860,  about  19  bushels,  pf  good  quality, 
yote.— I  do  not  think  this  average  would  be  correct  tor  any  previous  year 
during  the  hist  six  years.)     Ifurgest  known  yield,  86  bushels  per  acre. 

"  Seeding;. time,"  best  from  the  20th  of  September  antil  the  25th  of  Oc- 
tober for  winter  wheat. 

"  Preparation  of  seed"  is  mtoch  neglected.  It  is  usuaj  to  select  tiie  seed 
from  that  part  of  the  field  wh^e  grow  the  meet  vigorous  plants,  or  to  take 
the  seed  fi^m  the  pile  having  the  heaviest  ana  plumpest  trains  after 
cleaning. 

"  Quantity  used  per  acre  T*  One  bushel  and  a  peck.  If  late,  1*  bushels. 
««  How  many  times  do  you  plough  V  Twice  if  possible.  Wheat,  cevered 
with  the  plough,  stands  our  winter  better,  branches  more,  and  is  less  liable 
to  injury  from  falling  before  it  ripens  than  when  covered*  with  the  harrow. 
■  Depth  of  ploughing :  flush  the  ground  about  4  inches,  and  idough  f»  seedinc 
Hbout  8  inches. 

"  Is  the  yield  per  acre  increasing  or  diminishing  ?"  I  am  of  tile  opinion 
that.k  is  increasing,  decidedly:  owing  to  improved  fkrming,  and  increasing 
inducement  in  value,  as  well  a|  the  subdivision  of  large  tracts  into  smaller 

Botatum  in  €^». — The  mtost  approved  system  is  to  fallow  a  erop  of 
wheat  with  clover  and  timotl^(y  grasses;  follow  the  grass  witKa  com  crop 
the  first  year,  and  wheat  the  next,  or  other  small  grain.  The  custom  is, 
for  the  most  part,  to  break  the  prairie,  then  put  in  com  or  wheat  for  ten 
years  suoeessively,  reckless  of  injury  to  the  soil. 

JHBMte^  Wid  InseeU.^l  have  heard  no  complaint  of  any  in  thi»  cowity 
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tto'year*  There  wm  3ees  eheat  ^aa  uraal  at  atii  last  harvest.  Thorough 
tillage  aad  wibt«r4aUowhig  are  reeoanmended  f«r  the  destroetion  of  & 
H«aiaii4ly. 

Less  of  crops  sometimes  kapf>ena  from  freesiag  out,  from  rust,  and  cheat ; 
the  first  smA  last  from  iad^raBt  farming,  geaetaUy,  however. 

Wheat  is  eenaidered  a  good  crop  as  to  certaiai^  of  remuneration. 

Oom*-^**  I^  most  esteemed  varieties  T*  A  species  obtained  by  mixing 
the  Urge  yellow  com  of  Kentucky  with  the  yellow  flint,  called  here  smooth 
yellow ;  H  is  prolific,  fell,  smooth  grain,  covers  the  end  of  the  cob,  hard, 
sweet~»4ob  brittle.  The  gourd-seed  oom  is  meet  planted,  both  white  and 
yellow.  Very  little  care  is  taken  in  selecting  seed,  particnlariy  as  to 
variety,  ttest  fiun&ers  SMrely  pMflarriBg  the  color. 

**  Average  product  per  acre  ?"  Fifty  bushels ;  (have  grown  xiore  thaa 
100,  wkioh  is  aot  QDOommon.) 

Cost  of  prodncfeidii  wiU  vary  with  the  eropu  I  think  com  cannot  be  pro- 
perly cultivated  for  less  than  $6^  per  acre,  estimating  labor  at  |8  per 
month.  A  fair  arerage  would  be  n<rt  less  than  12^  cents  for  dry  corn  pes 
bushel. 

**  Best  system  of  culture  ?"  Land  should  be  ploughed  deep  during  the 
fall,  ir  possible  ;  this  secures  the  following  advantages  :  Ist.  It  destroys 
a  great  number  of  weeds,  and,  at  the  same  time,  turns  under  the  surface  a 
considerable  amount  of  fertilising  matter,  in  the  shape  of  decaying  vegeta- 
tion, which  would  otherwise  be  lost.  It  destroys  many  insects  which  live 
upon  the  crop ;  it  renders  the  soU  more  easy  of  cultivation  at  seed-time, 
and,  by  exposing  more  Mr  less  new  soil,  reci4)erates  that  already  taxed  foT 
one  cropw  It  should  be  again  deep  ploughed  m  the  spring,  after  the  frost  is 
fairly  out  of  the  ground,  and  planted  in  rows,  about  4  feet  apart.  Twe 
plants  are  enough  to  stand  in  one  hill — three  may  do  well — more  than  this  iS 
too  many.  Plough  till  there  are  no  weeds  visible  after  the  plants  appear, 
throwing  the  earth  agunst  the  plants,  and  then  plough  again,  to  be  sure» 
Oom  can't  be  ploughed  too  much  in  this  climate.  Pluiting  depends  much 
on  the  season,  of  eonrse,  as  to  time.  I  prefer  late  planting,  in  order  te 
avoid  the  frost  and  the  started  character  of  the  plant  when  its  development 
is  checked  by  unfavorable  weather,  such  as  cold,  wet  spells,  &c.  When  the 
plants  are  quite  small,  use  a  cultivator  instead  of  the  plough,  and  when  toe 
large  to  use  the  plough,  use  the  hoe.  In  thinning  the  plants,  regard  the 
color  and  thickness  of  stalk  more  than  the  height.  Should  the  land  be 
lumpy  after  q)ring  ploughing,  smooth  with  a  harrow. 

Oats. — Average  yield,  (5  farms,  in  ftur  seaooD,)  36  bushels.  Quantity  c^ 
seed  used,  2  bushels  and  1  peck.     Is  an  uncertain  erop. 

Bye. — Scarcely  any  raised  in  this  county. 

Barley. — None  cultivated  for  a  crop. 

Peas. — None  cultivated  for  a  erop— are  not  cultivated  as  a  renovating 
crop. 

Beans. — Very  small  quantity  raised — are  very  prolific.  Oats  are  con- 
sidered the  most  exhausting  crop. 

Clover  and  Qranes. — Quantity  of  seed  used,  about  14  pounds  to  the  acre. 
'* Quantity  of  hay  cut  per  acrcT'  With  reasonable  farming  2  tons;  I 
have  known  2| ;  average,  1^  tons.    Cost  of  production  $d  per  ton. 

"  Best  fertilizers  for  meadows  ?'*  StaUe  manure  is  the  only  one  in  use 
here,  and  answers  every  porpose.  Will  increase  the  yield  surprisingly, 
even  upon  first-rate  land. 
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'*  Grift  seeds  preferred  foif  lajmg  meadows  !"  Tbtotkr,  dean,  it  fint 
^Kaoth J,  with  yerj  little  red  ^eirer,  eecond.  It  it  mippoted  that «  meadow 
will  thrive  better  with  mixed  jKrase^  as  the  dover  shades  the  Jobbs  growth 
,  9f  the  timothy  dBring  excess^e  hMt,  and  preserres  it  therebj.  itminjAj 
blae-grass  is  oar  best  pastora  grass.  White  dover  grows  spoataaeeaslT 
upon  cloee-pastared  land,  b  {timber  and  prairie,  most  loxnriantlj  at  this 
time.  I  am  credibly  informed  that  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  eoontry 
it  was  onknown.  | 

J)atiy  htubandry  is  much  neglected  ;  very  little  dieese  prodaeed. 

Moot  Oropt. — Some  tumipi  are  raised  as  a  field  crop,  and  are  the  oaly 
one  of  the  list  that  are  so  lenltitated.  No  disposition  is  manifested  to 
engage  in  their  culture  as  a  trop.  All  of  those  named  thrive,  excellently 
as  garden  vegetables.  i 

Fotatotty  (JrwA.)— Average  yield,  70  bushels.  Most  prolific  variety, 
Neshanac — ^most  profitable,  pinkeye — ^most  edible,  Mercer.  Cost  about 
the  same  as  corn;  say  22^  tents  average.  Some  experiments  are  being 
made  in  their  culture :  if  any  improvement  be  elicited,  will  report  it. 


I 

Jefferson  Tovmthip,  FaytUe  County^  Penntylvanuip 

December  Stk,  1850. 

Sir : — I  have  been  at  some  |)ains  to  get  what  information  I  ooold  from  my 
brother  farmers,  and  I  herewith  send  you  the  result  of  my  inquiries. 

I  live  in  a  section  of  counti^  every  way  adapted  to  the  raising  of  wheat, 
com,  oats,  and  clover;  the  soil  is  a  limestone  clay,  susoeptiUe  of  the 
highest  degree  of  cultivation. ' 

Wheat. — Our  average  pro<iact  per  acre  is  from  20  to  25  bushels,  and,  in 
some  instances,  30.  Our  varieties  are  the  Mediterranean,  the  Cape,  the  red 
smooth,  the  red  bearded,  and  ilatterly  the  Zimmerman ;  our  mode  of  ciUtare 
is  varied ;  we  sow  on  a  fallow  with  two  ploughings,  which  mode  invariably 
insures  us  good  crops.  Sometimes  we  cut  off  our  corn  and  sow  wheat  of  a 
late  variety,  but  our  principal  crop  is  sown  on  pats  stubble,  with  lime  or 
manure  on  the  top ;  o^r  timeiof  seeding  is  from  the  15th  to  the  last  of  .Sep- 
tember ;  the  yield  of  our  land  is  steadily  increasing ;  the  land  which,  15 
years  ago,  produced  from  12  to  15  bushels  of  wheat,  will  now,  with  lime 
and  manure,  produce  20  to  2d,  and  could  still  be  made  to  produce  a  greater 
quantity.  Our  rotation  is,  first,  com  on  a  clover  lay ;  second,  oats,  with 
manure ;  third,  wheat  with  litne ;  fourth,  clover  sown  on  the  wheat  in  the 
spring.  Our  nearest  markets  are  BrownsviUe  and  Pittsburgh ;  prices  range 
this  season  from  70  to  75  cents  per  60  pounds.  Com, — Our  most  esteemed 
Tariety  is  a  large,  rough  goutd-seed,  with  from  12  to  16  rows,  a  white  cob 
and  long  grains.  Our  average  yield  is  from  40  to  50  bushels  per  acre.  We 
generally  plant  on  a  clover  la(y,  with  long  manure,  ploughed  in  early  in  the 
spring.  We  then  commence  about  the  middle  of  April  to  haul  on  lime, 
coal-ashes,  and  any  other  fine  manure  we  may  have,  harrow  fine,  and  mark 
out  in  squares  of  four  feet  each  way,  and  plant  from  the  25th  to  the  last  of 
April,  3  grains  in  the  hill ;  of  r  after-culture  is  to  work  four  or  five  times  with 
cultivator  and  donUe-shovel  pilongh.  We  keep  our  com  clear  of  weeds  and 
^asB  till  harvest.  The  National  Road  affords  a  good  market  for  com  and  oats, 
so  that  we  feed  but  little  to  stock ;  the  price  this  fall  is  40  cents  per  bosheL 
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Own  can  be  rabed  at  tlie  rate  cf  from  8  to  10  cents  per  boshel,  exdusive 
«f  interest  and  tazet  on  the  land.  Oats  we  mostly  sow  after  com,  once 
pleoghiBg ;  we  rake  40  to  60  boshels  |>d>  acre,  and  sow  1|  to  2  bushels  per 
acre.  We  oonsider  oats  an  exhausting  crop,  and  always  lime  or  manure 
after  oatt,  ta  insure  a  crop  of  wheat.  Barley,  rye,  peas,  and  beans  are 
not  cidtivetad  with  ns  at  field  eroM;  neither  are  roots  for  feeding  stock. 
Clover  is  considered  at  indispensable  to  good  husbandry.  We  sow  from  10 
to  12  pounds  of  good  seed,  per  acre,  on  our  wlieat;  we  sow  in  March,  and 
always  try  to  sew  on  trotea  ground,  er  on  snow.  We  raise  from  2  to  2| 
tons  of  hay  per  acre ;  cut  in  June,  and  reserve  the  second  crop  for  seed ;  we 
out  two  crops  in  successioii,  and  then  plough  for  com.  We  sow  timothy  for 
permanent  meadow  on  bottom  land ;  hay  is  now  selling  for  |10  per  ton. 
Cattle  and  sheep  are  not  raised  to  a  great  extent ;  if  we  feed  cattle  or  sheep 
for  market,  we  purchase  from  a  distance,  feed  during  winter,  and  dispose 
of  them  in  the  spring,  when  fat  Potatoes  are  raised  in  limited  quantities, 
farmers  have  been  deterred  by  the  rot  from  planting  them.  Manurei.—rOnr 
farmers  ace  only  just  becjnning  to  turn  their  attention  to  making  and  pre- 
ferring their  manures.  We  have,  for  several  years,  used  lime  as  a  manure, 
to  which  we  owe  the  increase  in  the  production  of  our  land.  Lime,  in  quan- 
tities of  from  60  to  100  bushels  per  acre,  sown  immediately  before  we  sow 
the  wheat,  increases  &e  i^heat  crop,  and  insures  us  a  crop  of  clover,  which 
we  consider  the  best  renovating  crop  we  can  sow. 
^  I  have  giv«n  you  short  answers  to  some  of  the  questions  proposed  in  your 
circular :  if  they  will  be  of  the  smallest  use  to  you  in  making  out  your 
Report,  I  shall  be  highly  gratified ;  if  not,  you  can  lay  them  aside,  and  give 
no  offence. 

Yours,  respectfuUy,  JOHN  H.  FARR. 


RiveiviUe,  Marion  Ceuniy,  Virginia,  December  10th,  1850. 
Sir: — I  had  the  honor  of  receiving,  through  the  politeness  of  the  Hon. 
Thos.  S.  Haymond,  your  agricultural  circular  for  the  present  year,  (1850.) 
With  the  expectation  of  getting  the  necessary  information  from  the  mar- 
shal's books,  I  have  delayed  completing  my  report  for  more  than  two  months 
and,  for  want  of  their  returns,  shall  be  able  to  give  you  nothing  more  than 
a  mere  historical  sketch  of  the  improvements  that  are  at  this  time  progress- 
ing within  our  county.  Our  soils  are  naturally  fertile,  and  highly  adapted 
to  the  production  of  the  various  kinds  of  grain,  as  well  as  grasses.  We 
have  hitherto  given  but  little  attention  to  the  improvement  of  our  lands 
either  by  any  regular  rotation  of  crops  or  otherwise  ;  and  while  it  yielded  an 
ample  eupply  for  home  consumption,  we  were  satisfied  with  the  present  state 
of  things.  The  principal  market  for  the  sale  of  our  wheat  and  other  pro- 
duce heretofore  has  been  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  the  prices  being  barely 
sufficient  to  defray  expenses  of  transportation  and  other  incidental  charges, 
the  distance  being  over  a  hundred  miles.  The  Monongahela  river  affords 
the  necessary  facilities  for  transportation,  at  least  in  the  spring  season  of  the 
year,  by  whieh  the  surplos  of  produce  is  conveyed  to  the  above  market. 
Lumbering,  or  supplying  timber  for  steamboat  building,  has,  for  many  years, 
engaged  the  attention  of  many  of  the  citizens  of  Harrison,  Marion,  and 
Monongalia,  and  been  a  source  of  considerable  revenue  to  those  countiesi 
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Bat  I  B»7M7,  with  mooh  proteiftj,  the  nmur  of  ln«  itook,  &orwi,  enliii^ 
iUepj  and  hogs  hare  foraae^  tha  ftople  of  W««««ni  Ykrffm^  tmd  )mm 
the  princqMl  loiirQe  of  the  fweakh  and  proiperitj  of  t^  mttim  if  tm 

The  anr&ee  of  the  oo(mti{f  in  nndalaiing  and  healthj,  hot  itp  iMnW*>< 
poeition  haa  heretofore  provent  anfiivorable  to  the  introduction  ef  «xp«rienet4 
•ad  practictal  fanners  locating  amoitf  na.  Bot  a  new  era  in  the  hit torj  nf 
oar  eoonty  has  at  length  ppeffed.  The  time  was»  when  it  would  have  beet 
theaght  impracticable  for  a  wfftgon  and  team  to  cro«  the  hnrriert  that  Uj 
in  the  waj  on  every  side.  Bot^behold  the  change  that  haa  been  effseted  withi* 
the  last  sixmontha!  The  moo^taina  are  Bkadeto.tremUe  from  their  verrbw^ 
bj  the  eoMtant  and  tremendans  ezploeiona  in  hlaatiiig  reeks,  wfaoae  aeaftoc 
ing  reports  arouse  the  ileepi^  echoes  froaa  their  plaeid  retreat,  and  seiii 
back  a  wild  response  in  tones*  of  tbander.  The  sreat  railroad  froos  Balt^ 
more  to  Wheehng  is  now  on^r  a  rapid  state  of  being  made  tbrouch  the 
centre  of  oar  coantj,  wad  anisctiTe  interest  in  aUthe£partmentsonDd«<> 
try  ars  faviMrably  oongpicnoos  among  the  people,  espeeialiy  the  agrievltaral 
portion  of  its  population.  The  wheat  crop  of  '49  wae  extremely  light,  owia|p 
to  the  rast  striking  it  a  few  dsys  previoos  to  harreating.  Nothing  disoo«»> 
raged,  the  farmers,  in  anticipafbion  of  the  public  works  ttwt  were  all  centering 
through  Fairmont^  our  county  seat,  employed  themselyes  with  renewed 
energy,  and  perhaps  no  former  year  ever  witnessed  so  large  an  amoonl 
of  soil  turned,  or  so  much  orain  sown.  The  resnlt  was  a  faTorable  ex- 
periment, and  an  abundant  yield  of  small  grain  of  superior  qmality  was  mtr 
reward.  1 

Com  was  never  better ;  oatts  not  so  good  as  '49 ;  but  potatoes  were  bet- 
ter, both  in  quality  and  quantity,  than  they  have  been  for  the  last  5  years. 
They  were  not  the  present  year  injured  by  the  disease  termed  the  rot, 
though  the  yield  was  less  abandant  than  before  the  disease  was  known  in 
western  Virginia.  The  red-chaff  bearded,  until  a  few  years  past,  has  been, 
,with  few  exceptions,  the  only  wheat  cultivated  in  this  section  of  country. 
The  Mediterranean,  though  of  recent  introduction,  promises  a  lair  .yield; 
being  thought  less  liable  to  the  ravages  of  the  fly  and  other  casnaHies. 
Besides  raising  an  amount  cif  produce  sufficient  for  home  ooaramptioB^ 
there  will  be  more  than  enough,  it  is  thought,  to  supply  the  great  number 
of  hands  at  this  time  employeid  on  the  public  works. 
I  am,  dear  sir,  youfs  respectfullly, 

HENRY  MERRILL. 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank,  Qmnmimoner, 


Blo&mfieldj  Sontertet  Country  Maine,  December  &A,  1850. 
Dea^  /Sir .-^ — In  answer  t(>qtiestion8  propounded  in  your  oirenlar,  handed 
to  me  by  the  postmaster,  W,  S.  Parks,  of  Skowhegun,  I  would  say :  1st. 
The  variety  of  wheat  sown  noiir  is  principally  the  Black  Sea  wheat,  the  red- 
bearded  wheat,  and  the  bald  tthite,  for  spring  sowing ;  and  the  average  pro- 
duct per  acre  (unhurt  by  rus*  or  weevil)  is,  or  ratW  has  been,  aboat  8  or 
10  bushek.  The  past  season  has  been  better.  The  time  of  seedinc  varies 
from  the  25th  of  April,  or  as  early  as  it  can  be  sown,  to  the  lOthw  Jnne ; 
although,  in  general,  farmers  prefer  sowing  as  early  as  it  can  be  done,  or  to 
the  18th  of  May,  or  defer  it  to  the  last  of  May.    Harvesting  is  done  ftVOk 
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the  let  ef  September^  onward— dene  before  the  80th.  Seed  is  pretty^g^e- 
raUy  washed  dear,  and  Hme  or  wood-ashes  added  till  dry  enough  to^w, 
Mid  aUowed  to  ftend  12  hovs.  It  is  now  oostoBsary  for  most  farmers^ 
sow  2  bushels  to  the  aere^  some  even  more,  on  land  planted  with  com  pre- 
vioosly  and  manored,  ploughed  onee  or  twice  frtMU  4  to  6  inches  deep.  The 
system  of  raising  wheat  hM  been  changed  somewhat  of  late,  and  consider- 
able has  been  sown  on  **  broken  up"  pasturage,  which  has  succeeded  wel^ 
osing  no  sumare :  the  pkster  or  gypsum  is  g^xL  This,  with  rather  better 
seasons,  gives  an  increaaing  yield.  The  system  al  rotating  has  never  been 
earned  to  mnch  extent,  as  the  country  is  not  old,  uid  land  plenty,  vA  twe 
or  three  crops  are  all  we  get  belore  seeding  down,  say  one  of  com  uid  potar- 
toes,  one  of  wheait  and  grass,  or  one  of  oats  or  oats  and  peas,  one  of  com,  and 
then  wheat.  No  partiouar  remedy  for  the  fly,  except  having  the  wheat  ripen 
in  the  season  which  is  too  early  or  too  late  for  their  aooommodatioa.  Market 
at  home,  and  averageprioe  from  $1.25  to  |1.50 — 1850,  $1.50 — governed 
by  imported  floor.  Vft  have  sncoeeded  this  year  in  raising  a  long  neglected 
erop  of  winter  wheat ;  none  having  been  sown  but  what  has  yielded  Well, 
seme  as  high  as  from  85  to  40  bnshels  to  the  acre ;  all  that  has  been 
sown  looks  well.  This  erop  sueceeded  well  80  years  ago,  but  having 
failed  several  snccessive  years,  it  was  abandoned.  We  have  for  the  last  20 
years  labored  undw  great  disadvantages  in  raising  wheat,  which  began  with 
the  fly,  then  the  weenl,  and  then  "  bine-neck,"  blight  and  rot.  Forty  years 
ago,  wheat  was  a  sore  crop,  and  the  qoanti^  sown  to  the  acre  was  jost  1 
bushel,  the  same  as  is  now  sown  in  the  fall ;  and  the  yield  was  uniformly 
from  20  to  80  bushel^  and  it  may  be  a  question  now  whether  2  bushels  to  the 
acr^  is  not  too  much:  a  farmer  of  my  acquaintance  began  with  Black 
Sea  wheat,  at  the  rate  of  2  bnshels  to  the  a^re,  and  found  hu  crop  ;nnched ; 
he  reduced  to  one  and  a  half^  and  it  was  better;  and  then  to  5ne  and  • 
quarter,  and  found  it  rifht.  Several  experiments  have  been  put  in  operation 
to  test  the  quantity  of  seed-wheat  in  this  State,  whi<di  have  elicited  whal 
may  be  valnable  informatM>n  on  this  important  subgecL  It  has  been  sus- 
pected for  a  lon^  time  that  oar  seed  was  in  fault,  at  least  for  a  part  of  the 
deplorable  defioiMicy  in  the  crop,  and  if,  *^  as  you  sow,  so  shall  you  reap," 
and  every  seed  shall  bring  fiMrth  its  kind,  then  it  follows,  if  we  sow  defeo- 
tive  seed,  we  should  expect  defective  crops.  I  could  not  see  why  a  floor-mill 
cleanser  should  not  be  the  best  thin^  to  prepare  wheat  for  sowing,  till  an 
experienced  miller  told  me  it  would  kill  one-half  of  it.  Reflecting  on  this 
fact,  I  was  led  to  see  what  effect  the  cosunon  threshing-mill  would  have, 
when  many  kemels  are  broken  in  the  operation.  These  suggestions  have 
been  experimented  npon,  and  it  is  found,  on  repeated  trials  of  samples 
sown  in  common  saooers  and  broadcast  in  the  ground,  that  one-fourth  or  more 
of  the  largest  kemels  are  killed,  and  never  germinate,  and  some  will  pro- 
duce a  shoot,  but  no  root — the  root-sprout  being  killed  by  the  machine. 
This  accounts  in  some  measore  for  oor  wheat  coming  op  thick  enough,  bal 
shortly  becoming  thin.  Many  kernels,  from  native  strength,  shoot  up,  but, . 
having  no  strength,  die.  In  oor  floor-mills  may  be  seen  the  caps  of  the 
root-sprout,  blown  oot  bv  the  blower  or  fan,  under  the  hopper,  by  quarte  %% 
a  time,  besides  that  whieh  is  blown  oot  above.  One  farmer  told  me  be 
had  tried  the  experiment,  by  accidentally  having  a  barrel  of  wheat  threshed 
b^  hand  and  sown  with  another  barrel  threshed  with  the  machine ;  and  the 
diffurence  was  at  least  one-quarter.  Thos  it  is  seen  that  one-qoarter  of  Uie 
feed  is  killed  by  the  machine  for  threshing,  and  then  the  whole  is  roa 
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tliw*^  M  ordinary  winnowlng-mill,  aU  together,  and  sown  from  tlie  m«M: 
w©  FMS©  otir  wheat,  year  aftter  year,  from  about  three-anarters  of  the  seed 
•own,  ftQd  that  of  the  poor^t  qnality ;  the  best  and  fnllest  being  kiDed. 
«ow,  to  my  mmd,  this  is  enough  to  account  for  the  diminution  of  the  wheat 
drop,  from  20  to  80  down  to  from  5  to  12  bushels.  No  seed  on  earth  couM 
itatid  such  a  test.  Formerly,  the  wheat  was  threshed  with  flails,  and  win- 
nowed m  the  north-west  winl  and  then  the  seed  taken  carefully  from  the 
jorth-west  end  of  the  pile,  s^that  rery  little  was  sown  but  the  first  order  of 
kernels.  What  a  contrast !  Borne  even  went  so  fiif  as  to  select  heads  of  the 
largest  and  best  growth,  by  jiulling  them  from  the  sheaves.  A  gentleman, 
now  on  the  Supreme  Bench  of  this  Stato,  informs  me  that  his  uncle  foHowed 
that  course,  and  had  no  occiaion  to  change  his  Qeed  for  40  years  in  Btko- 
cession.  A  gentleman  of  thiis  town  informs  me  that  he  tried  the  experi- 
""t^  i7  'f'*^^^  »  ^^  ^«»*,  enough  to  give  a  quart  of  wheat,  which^was 
careful  y  kept  and,  sowed  on  a  comer  of  the  field,  and  he  assures  me  that 
he  could  see  the  difference  in  the  grain  40  or  50  rods,  the  plants  being  a 
darker  green,  broader  leaf,  and  taller  growth;  =^ 

A  question  has  been  raised  whether  smut  is  raised  from  smut  in  the  seed : 
and  1  am  informed,  by  a  fneid,  that  he  sowed  some  wheat  in  a  bed  in  his 
garden  in  rows ;  two  rows  of  good  seed  produced  all  good  wheat ;  next  two 
rows,  of  middling  wheat,  produced  a  poor  quality,  with  some  smut;  nc» 
two  rows,  of  the  poorest  wh^at,  which  was  mostly  smutty  ;  next,  the  very 
■mut  itself,  a  small  part  of  which  came  up,  but  was  all  smut.  This  provM 
the  necessity  of  improving  the  quality  of  seed-wheat,  in  this  cUmate  at  least, 
if  7%^""^    'T^  ^"''  'i^^^^e^at'ng  crops.    A  recapitulation  might  be  wellj 

^r.«**Tll'*°i^/J^'v^^*.^'^^  ^*™^''  ^^^  "^^^  ^»»«»t  J^^e  *  sufficient 
quantity  threshed  by  hand,  at  least,  for  seed,  and  winnowed  in  a  good  stronn 
north-wester,  if  he  would  have  good  crops  of  good  wheat. 

« Jh'.r     ?"°"^  wheat,  I  would  say,  with  Capt.  H ,  there  is  no  more 

need  of  raising  it  than  of  wearing  a  dirty  shirt.  In  my  younger  days,  when 
agriculture  was  not  stndied,  but  ^^went  on  itself,"  I  was  on  a  farm  where, 
l^J**?'  IT^J  ""l®*'  ^^  *^^°  successively  raised,  till  my  ambition  rosi 
!3ll '  .^  ^i'^"^^  **  }^^  V"«  q^«  y°°°§.  I  ^o°g»»t  2  bushels  of  clean 

!!^„I^  f  ""i.^  r'P"t^  ^  ^^  ™^''°S'  "°^"»«'  *<'•' ^^'  ^"^^S ;  the  con- 
wquence  of  which  was  that  I  got  a  crop  several  shades  lighter  than  isual. 

^1^  t^lV"^  ^  8»^ed  for  heed,  prepared  carefully  again,  and  sowed  it, 
frbm  which  I  got  a  very  tolerable  article;  and,  after  th?  third  year,  I  had 
BO  trouble  m  raising  good  whito  wheat  and  enjoying  good  white  bread— a 
WeMing  which  I  wish  every  man  to  enjoy.         •'  "^    ^  « 

.Jt^-""^u  ""l*"®.  fT^^^i  ^^°^'  ^^  <^^°  '»^»«<i  ''^  ^^^  vicinity,  from  the 
^  SL  r-  ^^^f°^«°??t»\l^i^d  to  the  Massachusetts  large  eight-rowed,  includ- 
ing the  Brighton,  the  Button,  the  sparkled,  and  threaded.  The  Brighton  if 
afand  got  up  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  before  the  Stato  of  Maine 
was  set  off,  and  given  to  the  Members,  by  which  it  became  pretty  generally 
hT^^  -^  \"  considerably  planted,  grows  large,  an^  produ^  weU; 
but  hu  a  moist  cob,  so  as  not  to  be  very  easUy  dried.  The  Button  is  much 
Tht  aif.'EI'J  I  «t»orter  from  8  to  14  rows,  grows  well,  and  is  productive. 
The  sparklirf  A  a  good  variety,  much  like  the  old  ei^ht-rowed,  and  produces 

Ifth  J^^I'^k'^  "?  *  '""^  ^*?.P  ^""^^  °^*  ""^''^  P^«i°g  i'^  competition 
with  others.     There  IS  another  kind,   called  here  Piscalaquin  corL  eight 

TOWS,  good  ears,  small  kemeH  cob  very  small,  ripens  early,  and  is  the  Knd 

fwr  a  bad  season.    But  such  ate  the  changes  in  com,  that  a  description  is 
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net  worth  mneh.  I  planted  the  Srighton  kind  on  «  lidht,  sandy,  alhiTial 
ipil^  Mid  the  seeond  year  I  had  nearly  all  eight  rows,^ani^  Tariety ;  and  the 
fane,  pat  o»  a  eiay  soil  pretty  rich,  went  baok  again ;  sad  the  same  stalk 
mU  prodaee  e^ght,  ten,  and  tvelve-rowad  ears.  The  old  Indian  com  regains 
nearest  to  hs  prietine  state,  (all  and  straight,  two  «ars  to  the  stock,  half 
bluish  and  han  yellow.  An  average  crop  per  aere  may  be  measured  or 
estunated  varioQsly.  An  aTersjge  of  all  the  com,  from  ike  dmnken  black- 
smith to  the  aooomplished  &rmer,  wonld  give  an  idea  of  the  country  and 
manners,  bnt  not  of  the  acriiBaltural  capacity.  An  average  crop  of  well- 
cultivated  land  may  be  reckoned  not  far  from  40  boshels  per  acre,  mnning 
from  20  to  100  hoshels,  bat  may  be  more  vnder  40  than  over.  The  coet 
per  bushel,  on  the  Sjsme  estisMtion,  may  be  put  at  about  42  cents  per  bushcL 
The  mode  of  cultiire  has  been  matorially  changed,  and  much  com  is  now 
raised  bv  q>reading  manore  and  lime  on  grass-land  worn  oat  and  "  baah- 
furrowed,"  the  seed  put  where  the  furrows  join,  by  which  little  labor  is  re- 
quired in  hoeing,  rasturage  and  mowing,  broken  in  the  early  fall,  and 
manured  with  long  manure,  and  then  go  ovnr  it,  befwe  planting,  with  the 
cultivator,  gives  good  crop,  and  the  old  mode  o£  planting  on  the  atubbl^- 
plooghing.  In  the  last  case,  a  mixture  of  two  parts  ashes  and  one  part 
lime,  with  one-half  to  a  pint  in  each  hill,  covered  one  inch  in  dirt,  espeoally 
on  light  land,  gives  a  good  crop  at  a  fur  paying  rate.  Cooked  vegetables 
are  generally  best ;  bat,  in  regM^  to  com,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it 
will  pay  the  expense:  I  think  it  wilL  Grind  and  cook  com,  formerly 
planted  4  feet  apart,  in  rows  by  three  in  hills,  but  recently  8,  by  crop  a 
doubtful  expediency— one  ear  for  two  to  the  stalk. 

Oat$  yield  very  sm^ll,  on  acooant  o{  threehing-mills,  same  as  wheat ; 
seed  2  to  5  bushels ;  naturally  exhausting;  6  years  kill  the  land ;  formerly 
20  to  50  per  acre,  now  6  to  25. 

Barley. — Rather  uncertain ;  well  sown,  will  produce  from  12  to  80  bushels 
per  acre ;  not  very  exhausting ;  a  good  article  for  pork,  kc. 

Rye. — Mostly  sown  in  fall,-  And  yield  a4  the  way  per  10  to  80  bushels 
per  acre.  '  j 

Beam. — Seldom  raised  alone  to  any  amount ;  planted  with  com ;  raised 
per  50  cents ;  generally  sold  at  $1. 

Peae  do  not  exhaust  land,  rather  improve ;  not  sown  for  the  benefit 
of  land ;  from  10  to  40  bushels  per  acre. 

Butter  atui  Oheeee. — ^Yery  much  neglected ;  average  to  the  cow,  100 
pounds  cheese  and  100  of  batter ;  many  cows  kept  for  stock-raising,  and 
nothing  else. 

Neat  etock. — ^For  3  years  old,  prices  vary  greatly ;  from  15  to  50  in  mar- 
ket ;  giving  15  for  raising,  the  large  ones  cost  more.  Cows  worth  in  the 
fall  from  $12  to  $20;  in  the  spring  from  |16  to  $80 ;  extra,  $50  to  #100. 
The  kinds  of  cattle  are  not  k^t  apar^  but  much  attMitien  is  given  to  stock, 
and  successfully ;  all  fine  yoke  oxen  must  be  7  feet  in  girth,  and  many 
come  to  that  standard. 

Sheep. — Wool  is  considered  wMth  raiung  as  a  business  when  w<»:th  25 
cents  the  pound.  Coarse  wool,  on  the  same  kind  of  sheep,  is  not  so  good  as 
n  paying  business ;  but  the  coarse-wool  sheep  need  a  little  less  attention,  and 
are  as  good  mutton. 

The  large  Bishley  sheep  produce  good  matton  and  great  fleeces — very 
hardy ;  but  the  Merino  sheep  sre  generally  kept  for  profit.  The  difference  in 
price  is  about  equal  with  the  cost— say  from  24  to  84  cents  from  the  sheep. 


I  Jkic.Nto.dlSL 

!^«Qb>dt  irf  raiaing  is  bady  imdentood  ud  bftdly  •ttebdeil  Kl  ob  Moota 

Of  tHe  floctaaAions  m  ^pricf  prodac«d  by  ptftisai^legialatioii.    WeHtt^rkl 

.  HMBilton  uj  to  Bir.  O^ihouii  that  a  certain  <Mt  9«an  luul  <tort«a 

^i.  .?^?  "*  ^-n  P?»*»«^-*>»«q^«ntly  poor,  the  lambe  ar«  a»ow«d  tor3 
with  the  dMi  till  they  wean  ittemwlTes,  the  best  sold  oil;  and  tlM  foek 
kept  good  from  the  reinaind«r :  allowing  for  death  and  aeddenL  no  snafl 
•jwunt.  In  this  way,  flocks  Soon  ran  down,  and  well  they  may,  and  m«t  be 
changed  Lisljad  of  tlus  if|Aeep  coald  be  kept  well  in  wSL.  «id  bring 
Jeir  lambs  by  Apnl,  and  let  the  Iambs  be  taken  off  by  the  Ist  of  8eptemb«% 
^  sheep  wonld  all  getiteshyiby  fall,  and  go  into  wintw  capable  of  Standing 
the  ngor  of  climate.  Th«  lamb  would  not  be  seen  gasing  at  baT  andrnpS 
Tender,  not  knowing  what  to.  do,  bnt  go  right  to  e*tingi;nd  winter  TaHtiy 
better ;  and  by  this  means  th^ras  is  kept  from  them,  if  yon  please,  so  thef 
^H?"  ^^  ^^  fi«t  year.  iThe  old  sheep  are  in  good  <iee,  andriry  Utt^ 
feeding  will  fit  them  for  mariaet*  ^'j  "kmo 

J^J'^?^'^^.'^^^  K^"^  ^^  >■'  probably,  aboat  two^hirds,  and, 
r!?  V    frJ*  ^V  ybserved,  might  be  raised  to  seTm^gfaths.     Sods  ef 

A     u      }u  ^"^^  ^^  !*"*?  ^  «**  ***«*  " !«»«  snowf  winters.     Soot 
and  siUt,  with  a  quantity  of  meal,  are  very  ^ood.     Hogs  are  of  al!  rarieties 
»nd  mixtures.     We  can't  compete  with  the  West  in  this  article. 
'   Cotton  we  wear  out,  but  raise  none. 

Sugar-cane  the  same. 

Rioe  the  same.  i 

ro^ceo.-Everybody  uses  jt,  but  produces  none  to  comrt.  It  need  (o  be 
nmd  considerably  here,  and  is  raised  in  Canada  now. 

Memp.-~.Tim  article  has  been  tried,  bnt  did  not  succeed  rery  welL 
iTd  tVet^s'fr^^^  It  may  come  up  again  when  we  getlSlroads 

Poiotow.— IrMh  potatoes  wore  one  of  the  staple  articles  of  the  farm  tin 
tiM  general  blight,  and  nameroas  staroh-miUe  were  erected,  whioh  prenused 
a  lucrative  bujiness;  but  our  lopes  are  blown  to  the  moon  for  the  present. 
The  b^t  kind  of  potatoes,  e^lsry  thing  considered,  is  the  old  Spi^  or 
Englujh  white,  or  the  pinkeyt,  nearly  alike.  Most  other  kindT  ]£iTr  ob- 
wctions:  the  Chenango  rots  toore,  the  red  is  not  good  for  the  table,  the 
Chriatri  wants  very  rich  soU,  tnd  so  on  of  Butnene  lady.  The  best  mi^od 
m  raising  them  is  to  plough  p«tnre  land  in  the  spring.  Harrow  and  plant 
iU  good^sed,  either  cut  or  whole ;  pat  on  gypsum  or  plaster  of  Paris.  A 
thousand  conjectures  have  come  to  light  as  to  what  constitutes  the  disease: 
b^facts  seem  to  baffle  every  one.  Ko  two  fields,  no  two  hiUs,  no  two  po^ 
■itions  of  the  same  seed  or  location,  high  or  low,  dry  or  wet,  produce  tho 
same^results,  but  right  contrary.  My  own  opinion  is;  that  the  Umt  diseawi 
attacks  potatoes  that  does  wh«t,  and  they  both  eame  suddenly  and  may  so 
as  spiddonly.  I  observed  thai  something  ailed  pototo^rines  several  /ewi 
before  the  rot  commenced ;  the  tops  rusted  and  died  wheio  they  OMd  to  kcev 
gre^tiU  frost  came.  I  had  pepis  of  poUtoes  near  my  stewonSr,  (hog-pw^ 
on  winch  the  vines  grew  large  >  and,  wishing  to  dispose  of  them,  I  pnt  £em 
into  the  low  wet  ground  m  the  yard,  on  whioh  I  pUed  a  quantity  of  pampkun 
Jines,  making  a  cart-load.  In  November,  I  pitched  the  whole  ofcrVtogife 
th«n  some  chanoe  for  rotting,  tnd  in  the  mass  I  found  attached  to  the  stelks 
of  the  potatoes  thou»nds  of  mptggots,  resembling,  in  i^pe,  color,  and  ne, 
the  weevil.    It  would  seem  that  the  fermentation  had  produced  tiii  requSS 


of  ImA  to  haich  tkns  cut  They  were  fai  row*  m  ike  Bftalks,  and 
appeared  to  have  been  deposited  along  the  little  r«i&s  on  the  stalk.  What 
wvM  Mem  to  oocfoborato  the  hypotheaiais  that,  whene  com  and  potatoes 
fairo^been  pla»ted  one  Tear,  and  w^at  sown  on  the  whole  ground  the  next 
jtuv  that  pvt  when  the  potatoae  were  planted  wiH  be  dowbty  i^juwd  to 
ibat  of  the  oom. 

Swoot  potatees  are  not  enlttrated  nearer  than  aboot  Boston,  to  my  know^ 
ledge,  and  there  they  assimilate  to  the  Chenango,  so  thjst  little  or  no  pro-  ' 
ftvtMe  can  be  giTm.    I  think  that  they  are  the  Iridi  potatoes  Tariiid  bT 
climate,  Uttle  else.  ^  .  ^ 

We  have  a  native  ground,  not  exactly  resemUing  the  sweet  potato  in 
rine-leaf  and  blossom.    I  think  tfant  might  be  mistaken. 

Fmit  cnltwe  is  new  bnsiness  and  in  infancy.  Much  is  going  on  in  the 
lino,  and  will  give  ample  rasdto  in  a  few  years.  Orehard  Unds  have  been 
too  prevalent  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  have  heard  the  remark,  that  we  could 
raises  apples  to  eat  and  some  cider,  but  could  not  have  cider  like  Massa- 
ehosette.  Every  one  set  ont  trees  to  try  it ;  now,  were  the  trees  in  good 
condition,  and  not  killod  by  pbnghiB|(,  we  oonld  expect  a  million  bosheU  of 
anplas  in  a  year.  I  am  entirely  agamst  catting  off  the  top  rooU  with  the 
plough  share.  Enrich  the  groiqid  with  coarse  any  thing,  and  ont  ont  the 
Biddle  of  the  top,  so  as  to  lot  this  sun  in. 

MamwTf. — We  are  beginning  to  use  lime  considerably  for  mannre,  and 
sah  and  alkali,  on  Baamer's  plan.  Every  fanner  uses  all  his  manure,  and 
spreads  it  on  all  his  cultivated  land,  probably  one-eighth  of  what  dionld  be 
uiad.    Good  fameri  put  <m  aU  the  way  from  20  to  §0  loads  per  acre. 

Thns  I  have  hastily  ^e  over  with  most  att  the  questions  propounded, 
Tsry  imporfeotly ;  and,  if  you  find  any  thing  worth  notice,  you  are  free  to 
■se  it  The  remnrks  on  wheat  are  very  strongly  set  in  my  mtnc^  and,  I  think, 
worth  perusing  in  the  Northern  States  and  the  older  Southern.  In  the 
Tii;gin  West  any  thing  will  grow.  The  remarks  on  sheep,  too,  are  applicable 
to  the  North  and  Middle  States,  but  not  to  whore  no  winter  is. 
ywj  vcspeotfaUy  and  with  much  esteem, 

Yours  tmly, 

EUSEBIUS  WESTON. 


WOOL  AND  WOOL-GROWING. 

JVUraO^  Tenau99Uy  October  2]j^  1850. 

jSGr  .'-r-Your  favor  was  duly  received,  and  I  efaeerfaDT  make  a  communi- 
cation for  yonr  Annoal  Report,  on  the  snbiect  of  woef^cnltQre  and  sheep 
hudMBdry  in  the  low  latitudes  cf  the  United  Stoteo.  Observation  and 
many  yew  experience  h»ve  bronght  me  to  diSvent  oondimions  from  all 
others  wko  have  written  on  tibia  tnbject,  upon  tko  efieete  and  influence  of 
warm  climates  on  wool-growing,  and  especially  upon  the  finest  Saxony 
wools. 

In  a  letter  addrcMed  to  ^  Oomminioner  of  the  Patent  Office,  and  pub- 
Ushed  in  the  Report  for  1848,  page  82T,  I  expressed  the  opinion  "that  the 
United  Stotes  are  a  better  wool-growing  country  than  any  portion  of  Europe ; 
that  the  l»w  latitudes  have  an  advantage  9v<tt  the  i^gh,  and  will  produce 
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finer  wool ;  «nd  also,  that  af  fine  wool  is  now  grown  in  the  United  Sktiet  w 
ean  be  fomnd  in  the  world." 

I  tUted  further  thftt  I  hfti  studied  this  subject  witb  diliaenee  mad  devo- 
tion for  85  jeftrs,  and  thon^ikt  I  had  come  to  correct  oondnnima ;  but  tiie 
Commissioner,  Hon.  £.  Biuke,  decided  that  I  **  was  wrong,  and  mopt  de> 
cidedlj  mistaken  in  the  whole  matter,"  and  that  Mr.  Fleishman's  Tiewi^ 
who  had  said  that  we  most  p>  to  Germany  for  sheep,  if  we  hoped  to  tooMed, 
were  no  doubt  correct.  Stdl  oonfident  that  mj  long  stud j  and  ezperienee 
bad  not  misled  me,  wh^a  the  Conunissioner  published  nis  Beport  and  remarks, 
I  addressed  him  A  letter,  which  may  be  found  in  the  **  Plough,  Loob,  and 
Anvil,"  page  366,  Deoembef  No.,  1849,  oifering  to  exhibit  sdeetioiis  from 
my  own  flock,  in  latitude  36*^,  against  any  sheep  which  could  be  found  in  all 
Silesia,  or  any  high  latitude  tin  Europe,  and  especidLy  aboye  50^  north  lati- 
tude. This  offer  has  not  bef  n  accepted,  and  I  have  no  fears  of  the  result, 
if  it  ever  shonld  be. 

It  is  gratifying  now  to  refir  to  the  impartial  evidence  of  science  in  favor 
of  the  positions  then  taken.  I  was  certain  the  facts  existed,  bnt  I  did  not 
know  that  the  researches  and  inventions  of  our  countryman,  P.  A.  Browne, 
Esq.,  of  Pennsylvania,  would  so  soon  present  the  testimony  in  so  satisfac- 
tory and  tangible  a  sbape.  <Mr.  Browne  practised  law  for  more  than  80 
years  in  the  citiy  of  Philadelphia ;  retired  from  practice,  he  has  devoted 
years  to  the  study  of  hair  and  wool,  aided  by  the  lights  of  others  and  his 
own  inventions.  I  consider  kis  examinations,  therefore,  entitled  to  full  faith 
and  credit; 

From  two  letters  addressed  to  the  Hon.  R.  R.  Reed,  of  Pennsylvmia, 
and  myself,  published  in  the  May  No.  of  the  "  Plough,  Loom,  and  Anvil," 
1850,  I  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  extracts,  which  show  important  results 
to  the  United  States,  because  it  places  her  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  all 
countries  for  fine  wools.        * 

M^  Browne  examined  65  9^mplee,  or  collections  of  samples,  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  especially  the  18  samples  brought  over  by  Mr.  Fleisohman, 
from  the  most  renowned  flqcks  of  Europe,  and  distributed,  through  your 
office,  to  the  several  States,  m  the  standards  of  excellence,  and  worthy  of 
imitation. 

The  quality  is  expressed  by  the  number  of  fibres  which  will  cover  an  inch ; 
or,  the  diameter  of  one  fibre  is  that  fraction  of  an  inch.  The  low  figures 
indicate  the  coarser  wools,  and  the  high  figures  the  finer. 

No.  4.  Common  American  wool 600 

"    "  The  wool  of  Leice^r  (England) 600 

«    "  The  Irish  long  wool 560 

♦»17.  Woolof  Odessa.. ..i. 760 

"  31.  Three-quarter  American  Saxony 1041 

"  32.  Wool  from  the  herfl  of  Dambran,  improved  by  buck  frx»n 

Prince  Lichnow^y,  by  C.  L.  Fleischman 1098 

"  84.  Laqib  from  the  Duke  of  Leitchenan,  in  the  possession  of 

Hon.  B.  R.  Reed,  Pennsylvania 1098 

"  37.  Wool  from  buck  "  Napoleon,"  valued  at  $1500,  owned  by 
M.  Heller,  of  Ghreselitz,  whose  flodc  is  considered  the 
only  rival  to  that  of  Prince  Licknowsky,  collected  by 
Mr.  Pleiachman 1200 
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No.  88.  Wool  from  a  b«ek  of  the  herd  of  Reti,  from  Hungary,  by 

Mr.fMsohmaa 1200 

<*  89.  Ewe  of  Prinoe  Uehnowsky,  Ku(^elna , 1250    i 

"  40.  Buck  of  Roggon,  in  Mecklenburg,  ooUeoted  by  Mr. 

Fleischman 1250 

'*  42.  Ewe  from  the  Duke  of  Leitchenan,  dam  of  the  ram  of 

Hon.  R.R.  Reed.. « 1250 

**  45.  Another  ewe  of  Prince  Lichnowsky,  by  Mr.  Fleischman...  1562 

"  46.  Buck,  near  Moscow,  Russia,  by  same 1572 

"  47.  Buck  of  Prince  Esterhasy,  by  same.., 1572 

"  60.  Ewe  of  the  herd  of  Guettsnandorf,  celebrated  for  its 

thorough  blood,  by  same 1580 

"  51.  Buck  of  the  herd  of  the  Vieeroy  of  Hungary 1600 

"54.  Buck  of  Gross  HerKta,  Silesia 1875 

"61.  Specimen  from  a  wool-merehant,  Dresden 2186 

"  57.  Ewe  of  Colonel  Randall,  New  York 1876 

"  "     Specimens  from  5  ewee  and  5  buoks  of  Mr.  S.  Patterson, 

Pennsylvania.... 2186 

"  "     Specimen  of  Colonel  Lee's  flock,  Pennsylvania 1875 

«"     Flock  of  Mr.  Robert  AUen,  Virginia 1876 

"  65.  Five  specimens  from  the  flock  of  Mr.  Mark  R.  Cockrill, 

Tennessee,  as  follows : — 

"    1 ,  1572 

"    2 :  1875 

"  3.  Thisisa^beantiful  evenwool 1875 

"  4.  This  is  a  clean  even  wwA  of  the  extreme  fineness  of 2186 

"  5.  Not  uniform 2186 

"  5.  Some  ste'ands  in  this  specimen 2500" 

The  above  is  the  evidence  of  scientific  instmments  in  the  hands  of  a  gen^ 
tleman  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  tiiis  subject,  and  fully  sustains  my 
position,  that  the  United  States  are  growing  as  fine  wool  as  Saxony,  Silesia, 
or  any  other  part  <^  the  world. 

Mr.  Fleischman  reeommended,  in  his  report,  that  wool-growers  should  go 


United  States  samples '1875,  -2186,  and  -2600 

Napoleon — ^rival  flock  to  Prince  Lichnowsky -1200 

Was  I  mistaken,  then,  when  I  said  that  as  fine  bocks  oould  be  porchased 
in  the  United  States  for  |50,  as  those  in  Germany  which  are  valued  and  sold 
at  11500  ?  What  improvement  mqttakty  of  wool  would  such  a  buck  aa 
Napoleon  be  to  the  flocks  of  New  York,  PennsTlvania,  Virginia,  and  Ten- 
nessee, which  grow  the  samples  in  the  above  oolkotion,  runmng  from  1500 
to  2500,  whilst  he  wears  a  coat,  grown  in  the  snows  of  Northern  Eurone. 
of  only  1200  to  the  inch?  ^ 

The  sample  from  the  flock  of  Prince  Esteriiaiy,  of  Hungary,  is  1572^ 
This  Hungarian  prince^  it  is  said,  owns  a  flock  of  8,000,000  sheep,  and 
4,480,000  acres  of  land.  We  have  a  right  to  suppose  that  he  has  done 
every  thing  that  wealth  and  leisure  ooold  aocomplMh  in  that  UttUude,  to 
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improTe  bv  floek.  Yet,  would  &  lm«k  witk  a  fleeee  of  157S  b*  «b  UipTovB- 
me&t  iipoi  oir  ewM  in  th«  loir  latitodea  of  86%  whieh  bwur  now  the  "  bean- 
tifU  •▼en  fleeoe  of  2186  ?"  The  wune  raowriiai  apaly  with  eq«i^  foro*  to 
the  flock  of  Ptinoe  Lkhnoifiky,  of  Kmchdna,  wme  BMnplai  an  1250 
•nd  1562. 

I  cannot  Mmt  a  notice  of  airtBirk  of  lir.  FleaaelHaan,  at  page  806^  He 
sayt :  **  It  kae  been  found  that  the  highly  improTad  iheep  ao  not  last  well 
in  Ameriea,  aad  that  the  wool  grown  in  Amenca  by  the  Genoan  iheep  does 
not  at  all  compare  with  that  frown  in  Gemany." 

I  can  ezoiue  Mr.  Fleiachaian's  partialis  for  hie  "  fatherlaad,'*^  hot  I 
should  do  injustice  to  oor  ow9  country  not  to  ohaUenge  a  test  of  such  state- 
ments. I  hold  directly  the  reverse  of  both  these  proposttioas,  and,  on  the 
subject  of  wool,  refer  to  the  lestimony  of  Mr.  Browne,  who  deserves  from 
our  wool-mwws  a-  service  of  opiate  and  a  suit  of  cfetkes  firom  the  **  bsaatiful 
fleece  of  2186,"  for  his  inves&gations  in  this  important  product. 

There  is  a  traditional  belief  entertained  by  the  greater  portion,  of  the 
world,  that  sheep  by  nature  belong  to  a  edd  eauntrw  ;  and  toat  wlken  they 
are  removed  from  m  cold  toairsrm  dimate,  the  wool  will  grow  coarser.  Ity 
observations  and  reflections  oil  this  point  have  convinced  me  that,  whmi  the 
latitude  is  ipot  below  30°  N.,  I^ie  reverse  of  this  tradltieii  is  tme.  I  believe 
that  the  improved  Saiony  $heep,  brongfat  from  the.  Snows  of  BvmU^  to 
Texas,  in  the  United  States,  will  produce  a  finer,  evener,  and  fuller  fleece 
than  f^hile  in  Russia.  I  think  the  evidence  is  pretty  conduiive  tbmt  the 
Merino  sheep  are  natives  of  the  orange  groves,  and  are  fitted  by  nature  for 
the  warm  dunates  generally.  Climate  is  a  law  of  nature,  and  her  laws  are 
in  harmony.  The  animals  fitted  for  warm  climates  are  meet  hiMlllhlWl  and 
vigorous  under  the  action  and  influence  of  these  laws.  The  elephaui,  Uqn, 
and  camel  are  organised  to  bear  with  healthfnl  influenoet  the  iMg^wwtinued 
heat  of  Africa,  and  the  white  bear  grows  fat  on  the  ice  of  the  Arctic  seas. 
I  can  with  coi[^enee  say  to'all  himbandmen  in  the  eotlmi  dMriots  of  the 
tTnited  States,  that,  fbr^  growing  fine  wool,  diey  have  notlting  to  Hmt  ttfm. 
elimate. 

I  consider  Texas  an  admirable  location  for  wooUgrewkig,,  m  thevs  is  * 
teareity  of  timber,  and  it  is  liot  so  well  adapted  te  efher  ayiealtufal  pnr- 
suits.  IRie  prairies  are  prodeotive  of  grace  v^lhout  tiie  labwr  of  maiu  The 
winters  are  mild,  open,  and  lirarm,  fcraishing  green  feed^  wMi  a  tegjslsrty 
growing  fleece  tltfou^out  th^  year.  PopaMoa  spirssy  «(kd!  laads  eheep, 
requiring  but  a  small  coital  to  engage  ppofitabiy  in  the  bisness.  Our 
popidiktian  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  must  continue  to,  do  jo  ;  and  ilast  year 
we  imported  nearly  20,000,1)00  pounds  of  nm  wool,  besides  the  wooDen 
eoods  whidi  we  annually  takie  from  foreign  countries.  These  are  StKmg 
fm^  in  fiver  of  a  continued  demand  fw  wooL 

Though  cotton,  the  happy  mfi  of  heaven  te  that  daas  of  men  Mssssd  with 
the  fbweft  oomforti  of  Me,  Jstoadiij  in  coByetition  with  sU  oHmt  «iftte- 
xials  ftsr  coarse  goods,  yet  thmre  are  appropriMe  uses  fbr  wool  which  nothing 
else  can  siqpply.  The  cottcm  district,,  estihr^cing  10  States,  imd  about 
500^000  square  miles,  present  a  wide  field  for  the  growth  of  weoL  The 
resources  of  the  South  are  bat  partially  developed^  and  I  am  happy  («» see 
Southern  qunion  awakening  bn  thi^  tul^eet.  The  spin^lea  aad  Momi  are 
eosuBg  to  the  cotton  fields,  land  when  titey  are  up,  the  eotton  ortop  alone 
will  ^eld  $150,000,000  per  anvnm.  The  wool  crop,  at  20  sheepT  to  the 
•quart  mUe,  will  yield  30,000^000  pounds,  beiidsi  hoe  wd  sugar.    We  hart 
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spread  over  our  totton  territory,  and  the  great  enterprise  of  opening  new 
cotton  States  is  nearly  dosed.  We  have  about  $750,000^000  invested  in 
the  growth  of  oottou,  aa  enterprise  of  comparatively  but  a  few  years,  and 
the  addition  now  of  the  spindles  and  looms  m  the  cotton  fields  will  double 
the  product  of  this  great  growing  capital,  and  insure  consumption  by  fur- 
mshing  coarse  aoeds  for  the  laborers  of  all  the  world,  at  cheaper  rates  than 
theyever  have  been  or  ever  can  be  furnished  elsewhere. 

The  cotton  district  of  the  United  Stotes  is  to  become,  in  a  few  years,  the 
dispenser  of  a  great  public  charity,  by  furnishing  the  laborers  of  many  por- 
tions of  the  world  with  the  cheapest  dothine  made  in  Europe  or  America. 
The  wool  crop  may  be  grown  in  the  cotton  district,  without  diminlffliing  the 
lattor,  and  thus  add  to  the  resources  of  the  South.  All  the  cotton  remon 
IS  adapted  to  wool  and  sheep. 

In  my  estimation,  the  South  is  no[t  dependent  and  not  weak ;  but  riA  in 
natural  advantages,  and  now  ready  to  say  she  will  turn  to  account  the  gifts 
of  nature,  aad  show  the  strength  of  her  position.  No  power  at  home  or 
abroad  has  any  just  right  to  interfere  with  our  domestic  relations,  and 
thereby  duturb  our  quiet,^and  arrest  the  full  development  of  our  resources. 

I  have  said  that  the  low  latitudes  of  the  United  Stotes  will  grow  the  finest 

Saxony  wool,  finer  than  Silesia,  the  boasted  province  of  Europe.    I  am  also 

satisfied  that  the  intellect  of  the  Caucasian  race,  under  the  genial  influences 

of  our  southern  sun,  and  the  efiecto  of  our  domestic  relations,  is  more  rapid, 

more  polished,  and  more  biilliant  than  it  is  in  the  higher  latitudes  of  our 

own  country.     Mind  is  power ;  and  the  South  may  add  this  to  its  other 

natural  advantages ;  and  these  powers,  when  devdoped  and  understood,  and 

associated  m  harmony,  point  to  a  prosperous  destiny. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

r,      m  r.  }iUlB±  R.  COCKEaL. 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank, 


Spring  Cottage^  Marion  County^  Mi»$i»9ippi,  Nov.  6rt,  1850. 
In  reply  to  a  circular  of  the  United  Stotes  Patent  Office,  forwarded  to 
ma  by  the  Hon.  A.  G.  Browne,  I  take  pleasure  in  answering  such  questions 
as  apply  to  the  production,  manner  of  cultivation,  &c.,  of  this  section  of 
country.  ' 

(7o«an.=r-The  average  yield,  on  the  bottom  lands,  (no  worm,)  400  pounds 
dean  cotton,  on  uplands,  150  to  800  pounds ;  cost  rf  production  per  pound, 
I  ^  f  cents.  Com  yields  best  after  cotton,  and,  to  keep  up  or  improve  the 
fertility  of  land,  sow  down  between  rows  of  com  from  8  pecks  to  a  bushel 
of  peas  to  the  acre;  plough  them  in  lightly,  or  harrow  them  over.  The 
next  season,  sow  the  same  land  down  in  rye  or  oats,  which  may  be  fed  off, 
first  by  horses  or  cattle,  and  then  by  hc«s,  so  as  to  tread  the  straw  down. 
About  the  1st  of  July,  sow  the  land  down  with  peas  again,  pick  or  feed 
them  off,  and  the  land  is  again  in  good  condition  for  cotton.  The  oat  or 
rye  stubble  and  straw  and  pea-vines  decompose  in  less  time,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  vegetable  matter,  and  lighten  and'iiiprove  the  soil.  In  regard 
to  subsoil  pWhing  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  so  far  as  my  experience 
extends,  and  from  observation,  I  am  satisfied  that  Buhsoil  ploughing  will 
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pnyft  t>e!ietci*I  only  in  strong  day  and  prairie  laads^  uA  «p<«  Kglti  mA 
ttndt  sofli  will  proTe  injxirioii^  . 

My  mode  of  cultiyating  cottbn  is  to  bed  np  with  tHrmng-plowjki,  m  Jaa*^ 
iiT  or  February,  8  or  4  mche*  deep,  6  feet  rows  on  bottom  land;  and  4  fMl 
on  niJand.  At  planting-time,  10th  to  last  of  March,  sweep  the  top  of  tk« 
b^  with  4  broad  sweep ;  follow  the  sweep  with  a  heary  harrow  on  the  bed  j 
then  open  the  bed  with  a  small,  light  scooter-ploi^h ;  sow  the  seed  modtrattbf 
thin ;  cover  the  seed  with  a  Hght  harrow.  In  the  first  ploughMig  of  the 
yonng  cotton,  commence  in  ths  centre  or  middle  of  the  row  with  a  torniiif* 
plongh^  and  tnm  to  the  centre,  forming  a  bed  between  the  drillsj  nntil  the 
yonmg  cotton  is  scraped ;  second  pbnghine  with  the  tnming-pleagh,  coaunraM 
near  the  drill,  raising  the  bed  as  ma<A  as  the  cotton  will  permit ;  third 
ploughing,  nin  one  furrow  on  each  side  of  the  drill,  still  raising  the  bed,  and 
finish  the  row  with  shorels ;  thtta  Wrow  and  sweep  the  residae  of  the  season 
Alternately,  as  may  be  necessal7.  ^  , 

The  object  of  bedding  up  the  land  in  January  or  Febreary  is,  that  it  msy 
settle  down  by  planting-time  to  an  ordinary  firmness,  so  that  ohilling  winds, 
cold  dews,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  will  not  penetrate  so  deep  4be«t  th« 
roots  of  the  plants  tod  kill  thtem,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  whea  the  earth 
is  light  tod  fresh  at  the  time  tf  plantinff. 

Cotton  should  not  be  plouglied  after  the  20th  June,  if  it  eto  he  aTsided^ 
■s  it  shoots  out  many  small  fibrous  roots ;  tod  to  plough  deep  and  eut  its 
roots  after  it  commences  forming  and  maturing,  will  cause  it  to  drop  ilt 
forms,  cheek  its  growth,  and  Seriously  damage  the  plant. 

BoU  and  Army  Wbrm*. — Some  experiments  hate  been  made,  and  sereral 
things  recommended  as  preTettires  against  the  army  and  boll  wwrms ;  b«l 
none  has  as  yet  proved  elfeet^al.  ™m  observation,  I  have  discovered  that 
the  army-worm  makes  its  appearance  about  the  farm  first,  in  the  shape  of 
the  grcui-worm,  as  it  is  caUed,  and  generally  at  paiiieular  points  on  the  low- 
est basins,  hollows,  or  levels ;  from  that  it  spreads  over  the  farm,  maturing 
usually  two  generations,  by  which  time  they  will  generaU^  consume  the 
grass.     They  next  appear  on  the  cottoii,  at  particular  points,  as  on  the 

Sass,  if  the  season  is  favortble  for  their  production ;  but  if  it  be  datj  or 
ewery,  and  a  chtoffe  oocurt  about  the  time  of  their  cominc  to  maturity, 
from  wet  to  dry,  or  from  dry  to  wet,  it  destroys  them.  If,  however,  they 
so  mature  as  to  commence  <jn  the  cotton,  no  change  of  weather  w31  then 
ttff(^ct  them  until  they  consume  it  entirely ;  Ae  cotton  protecting  them  effe^ 
fually  agaiiist  all  ditoges  of  weather. 

The  worm  is  deposited  on  the  cotton-leaf,  by  a  small  bug,  or  light  brown- 
fly,  (resembling  the  ordinary  ctodle-fly,)  at  twilight,  in  the  evening,  and 
nbming,  a  live,  kicking  mote  of  a  worm,  tod  commences  its  ravages  na- 
mediatSy,  attains  its  growth  in  10  or  12  days,  furls  itself  un  in  the  leaf, 
and  forms  a  chxysalis,  from  which  a  fly  hatches  out  in  9  or  10  days,  and 
commences  depoeliing  the  lit4e  eggs  again.  

I  this  season,  having  noted  the  points  in  my  farm  where  the  worm  wouiy 
first  assaili  the  cotton,  had  torch-fires  raised  on  stumps  and  other  plaaes, 
elevated  a  little  above  the  ootton,  in  a  circle  or  line  about  these  pomts,  to 
bum  fi^m  twilight  to  taH  dark  at  night.  I  noticed  that  great  numbers 
were  singed  down  by  the  ^r<ihM,  while  the  ffrass-worm  was  consuBiiBg  Hhe 
grsss.  My  cotton  has  not  been  touched  by  the  army-worm,  and  rtnj 
slightly  by  the  boll-worm,  this  season :  but  I  would  here  remwk,  that  plan- 
tations arooAd  mine)  where  no  fires  were  raised,  have  also  escaped  the  nr 
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yvgm  oi  tlM  amij-wunki  this  seuson,  tluwgh  more  iMured  by  the  boU-w<nts, 
than  Bine.    Th«  antidott  this  year  has  been,  I  eonoiude,  in  the  d^  seasoa, 

eommencing  about  the  time  the  worm  usually  quits  the  grass  and  assails  the 
eetton.  I  am,  hawwer,  stiU  of  opioioa  that  the  use  of  torch-lights  about 
the  points  and  at  the  tine  demgnated  will  prove  beneficial  to  farms,  not 
oaly  against  the  beU-wormi,  but  muy  other  msects  that  damage  Hit  erops 
to  a  peat  extent.  There  is  scarcely  any  kind  of  insect  injurious  to  plants, 
fraia,  or  toy  other  crop,  that  is  not  in  the  form  of  a  fly  or  bug,  between  the 
20th  Jaae  aad  1st  of  August.  All  are  attracted  by  fire-lieht  at  that 
season  of  the  year,  and  will  hop  or  fiy  into  the  fire  when  near  it,  and  thus 
be  aittged  down  and  destroyed.  In  support  of  the  positioo  here  assumed 
I  will  eile  two  or  three  smi^  experiments  upon  insects  that  have  proved 
effectual  preventives,  to  wit :  the  carrying  of  a  pan  of  fire  or  large  torch, 
at  parallel  lines  near  the  surface,  slowly  through  a  garden  or  turnip-field  at 
nighty  while  the  plants  are  small  and  being  devoured  by  a  small  black  bug 
that  most  persons  are  familiar  with,  will  so  oonsume  the  bugs  by  their  hop- 
pii^  into  the  fire,  as  to  relieve  the  young  plants  entirely.  . 

i  Ais  year  tried  the  torch  in  my  smoke-house,  by  passing  it  at  night,  onee 
a  week,  between  my  ranges  of  baeon  as  it  was  haagmg,  and  succeeded  be- 
yond my  expectation,  in  clearing  it  of  skipper-fliMM,  aad  bugs,  and  their 
effects— ft  tkimli  he  eornimtnetd  early  m  the  epring, 

I  have  also  extermiaated  the  fleas  about  my  barn-yard,  by  having  a  num- 
ber of  small  fires  made  on  the  ground  about  the  yard,  into  which  they  hop 
at  night.  These  uses  ef  fire  should  be  attended,  or  superintended,  with  due 
care.  I  shall  eontinne  the  experiment  about  my  cotton  fields  until  I  am 
satisfied  of  the  effect  This  I  conclude  will  be  but  a  partial  and  limited  pre- 
yentivie,  until  a  general  and  simultaneous  effort  is  made  tiiroughout  the 
whole  cotton-growing  region ;  as  I  well  reodUeet  how  rapidly  the  worm 
Bprtmd  when  it  first  made  its  i^tpearance. 

Com, — The  most  esteemed  variety  in  this  section  of  the  country  is  the 
whiter  loag-gndned  murd-seed,  as  it  is  caUed.  Average  production  of 
upland  15  to  20  hashek  per  acre ;  bottom  land,  26  to  80  bushels.  Cost  of 
produedoa  per  bushel,  50  ee&ts. 

Manmre. — Little  is  done  or  attempted  in  this  country  in  the  way  of 
maauring.  The  principal  reason  is,  that  the  grants  of  lands,  as  maM  by 
the  French,  Briti^  Spanish,  and  first  land  sales  here  by  the  American 
government,  were  of  large  tracts.  The  holding  of  large  bodies  of  land 
encouraged  the  planters  to  plant  extensive  crops  of  ootton,  making  heavy 
crops  of  whidi  gives  the  planter  no  time  to  manure.  As  his  land  becomes 
exhausted  by  cultivation,  he  dears  more,  rather  than  manure.  Holding 
lar£e  tracts,  as  most  planters  do,  the  oidy  efforts  made  to  renovate  the 
landir  reduced  by  oaltivation  are  to  ehaajze  the  cultivation  occasionaJly 
from  cotton  to  oom,  and  to  rest  portions.  Gotton-seed  is  used  as  a  manure, 
but  is  frequently  poorly  managed,  ud  with  but  ordinary  success ;  it  is  to 
axueUent  iertiliisr,  if  properly  applied  tod  well  managed.  The  proper 
Method  of  nsing  eotton-eeed  as  a  manure,  is  to  sow  it  down  on  the  land  in 
January,  20  to  80  bushels  to  the  aere,  and  plough  it  under :  thus  the  sesd 
wffl^ba-  fyBBisiill^flMaHpiMd  to  give  support  to  the  orop  as  soon  as  the 
graia  gsis  up;  thaa  «ha  su^faalis^EnitdBally  attained  by  the  expansion  of 
the  roots  of  the  plant,  uald  it  is  nis>arad»  a»d  the  crop  is  not  ugured  by 
too  great  heat  in  the  decomposition  of  the  saanure  or  seed.  Cotton-seed, 
when  applied  on  the  M3^  as  nMny  do,  if  the  season  proyes  drier  thto  usiia], 
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either  fails  to  decompose,  or  f  rodncei  so  mnch  b«st  as  rather  to  ii\jiire  tbv 
crop  than  benefit  it.  On  the  iiill,  it  only  gives  a  good  crop  in  yery  fine  and 
imifbrm  seasons. 

Plaster  and  Lime. — I  hava  nsed  plaster  two  seasons,  by  dropping  aa 
ordinary  spoonfol  on  the  hill  of  com  when  two  or  throe  blades  )nf^.  I 
believe  it  paid  me  abont  25  per  cent,  above  what  the  land  wonld  oiherwiso 
have  produced.  I  also,  with  a  view  to  a  preventive  against  worms  in  the 
ground,  soaked  my  seed-corn  in  strong  copperas- water,  1^  to  2  poanda  to 
the  bushel,  18  to  24  hours  immediately  before  planting ;  I  then  rolled  the 
grain  in  lime.  As  the  result  of  this  experiment,  I  will  say  that  I  never 
saw  corn  come  up  better,  or  look  better ;  and  I  think  this  an  effectual  pre- 
Tentive  against  all  insects,  such  as  ants,  woodlice,  worms,  &c.,  thftt  assail 
tiie  seed  in  the  ground. 

8uf«et  Potatoes. — Average  yield  per  acre,  150  bushels  ;  cost  of  prodnetiain 
per  bushel,  20  cents.  The  rtd  are  most  prolific  and  profitable  to  feed  to 
Stock ;  the  pam  and  Spanish  are  best  to  keep,  and  for  family  use. 

The  best  mode  of  manuring  and  culture  for  sweet  potatoes,  upon  old 
land,  is  to  rake  up  trash,  straw,  and  leaves,  in  the  forest  bordering  upon  the 
farm,  haul  them  in  carts  or  wi^ons,  and  spead  them  in  lots  intended  for 
potatoes  3  or  4  inches  deep.  Keep  and  feed  cattle  on  them  in  the  early 
part  of  the  winter,  until  the  straw  and  leaves  are  trod  to«nall  putides; 
then  take  the  cattle  off,  plough  the  matter  under,  and  let  it  lie  tmtil  spring. 
Plant  in  April,  run  the  grosnd  off  at  3^  feet,  turn  it  np  into  beds  wim 
taming-ploughs,  draw  up  one  side  of  the  bed  with  hoes,  make  chops  with 
the  corner  of  the  hoe  on  the  bed,  at  about  8  inches  apart,  drop  two  eats 
of  the  potato  in  each  chop,  dtaw  up  the  opposite  side  of  the  bed  with  hoes, 
and  cover  the  potato.  When  they  require  working,  plough  the  bed  down, 
tvming  the  earth  off  to  about  6  inches,  that  is,  leaving  6  inches  of  the  line 
as  the  potatoes  stand,  and  scrape  the  grass  off  with  the  hoes.  In  10  or  15 
days  after  plough  the  earth  up  to  the  bed  again,  and  draw  the  earth  with  the 
hoee  up  to  the  bunch,  barely  leaving  the  bud  or  top  clear.  They  will  then  re- 
quire no  more  working  until  ready  to  dig.  The  last-mentioned  mode  of  manur- 
ing is  preferable,  in  this  climate,  for  all  root  crops  and  all  varieties  of  vines. 

Cattle. — Upon  the  pine  region  of  south-east  Mississippi,  oovering  about 
eigbt  counties  of  Mississippi,  two  parishes  in  Louisiana,  and  two  counties  of 
Alabama  bordering  lupon  Mississippi,  forming  a  square  of  aboQt  200  imles, 
tiiere  have  been  raised,  I  suppose,  for  20  years  past,  one  million  head  of 
cattle  yearly.  The  beef  is  sold,  at  3  to  4  years  old,  irom  $10  to  $12  per 
head.  There  has  been  considerable  falling  off  in  nnmbers  for  a  few  Tears 
past,  and  some  degeneracy  in  the  stock,  by  reason  of  the  winter  ruge  beiog 
overstocked,  and,  to  some  extent,  exhausted. 

Sheep  and  Wool. — Throughout  the  pine  region,  as  before  referred  to, 
sheep  are  as  healthy  and  prolific  as  in  any  other  climate,  and  the  varioos 
breeds  jield  wool  as  well.  They  require  no  feed,  summer  or  winter ;  the 
winter  herbage  and  evergreen  shrubbery  are  as  abundant  in  winter  as  in  sum- 
mer. With  all  these  advanti^es,  there  are  bat  small  flocks  of  sheep  kept, 
barely  for  domestic  or  family <  use.  The  Merino  and  Saxony  are  preferrBd 
for  wool,  and  the  Southdown  for  mutton.  No  effort  is  made  hero,  al^  yet^  to 
improve  the  breeds,  or  to  grow  wool  for  market.  The  business  will,  I  think, 
soon  be  commenced,  and  be-  pursued  with  energy  and  profit.  The  pine 
region  is  a  high,  dry,  open  country,  thickly  coatedwith  grass,  herbage,  and 
interspersed  ifith  spots  and  strips  of  shrubbery ;  it  is  very  sparsely  settled, 
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tad  t1mn<hBtly  witered  by  sorings,  branches,  and  small  rivers  of  the  best 
water,  periiaps,  in  the  worid ;  ul  that  can  hfi  desired  for  wool-growing 
extensively.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  this  scope  of  country  should  not 
grow  two  millions  of  sheep,  as  weU  as  one  million  and  a  half  of  cattle. 

Ton  will  perceive  that  tittle  improvement  is  made  at  the  South  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits  generally ;  some  reasons  for  which  I  have  referred  to.  A 
mnch  greater  variety  of  crops  may  be  profitably  produced  than  now  is,  as  I 
have  seen  fair  experiments  made  in  rice,  flax,  tobacco,  (Hayana  cigar,) 
indigo,  ke.  Bat  cotton  and  sugar  are  the  all-engrossing  articles  that  super- 
sede almost  every  thing  else. 

Sapposing  that  it  is  as  much  the  object  of  your  inquiries  to  ascertain  the 
prospective  resources  of  the  country  to  some  extent,  and  the  manner  of  col* 
tore-and  present  production,  I  have  written,  on  some  points,  at  greater 
length  than  oa  others.     I  would  here  farther  remark,  that  there  is  a  great 

want  of  facilities  for  markets  to  encourage  the  development  of  the  resoorces 
and  productions  of  this  part  of  the  country. 

Very  respectfully,  your  ob't  serv't, 

EBEN'R  FORD. 
'  Hon.  Thos.  Ewbank, 

Commissioner  of  Patents. 


Edwards  County j  Mississippi,  September  6£A,  1850. 

Sir : — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  will  endeavor  to  give  you  as   % 
faithful  an  account  as  lies  in  my  power,  of  the  agricultural  interest  of  this* 
State. 

I  will  take  your  queries  seriatim  ;  and,  passing  by  those  to  which  I  can 
give  no  satisfactory  reply,  will  give  the  results  of  my  own  observation,  or 
of  my  friends  and  correspondents.  And  I  would  here  remark,  that  I  may 
be  thought  to  give  preference  to  some  things  when  not  deserving,  and  to 
detract  from  others  their  jast  due.  I  confess  myself  liable  to  err ;  but,  as 
I  write  for  myself,  I  muSt  freely  give  my  own  convictions. 

Oats. — I  have  used  the  mffied,  black,  and  Egyptian  varieties.  *  The  last 
I  prefer,  on  account  of  being  able  to  sow  in  the  fall,  and  even  without  the 
land  being  ploughed.  These  oata  give  a  good  feed  to  hogs  and  milk-cows 
daring  the  winter,  without  injury  to  the  crop,  if  not  stodced  too  close,  nor 
stock  permitted  to  feed  during  wet  weather  to  cut  up  the  land.  If  oats  be 
cut  high,  so  as  to  give  bat  little  straw,  cut  when  barely  turning,  and  then 
passed  through  the  cutting-box,  they  make  an  excellent  food  for  stock ;  but 
I  am  not  so  much  pleased  with  them  as  formerly,  thinking  work-horses 
suffer  from  the  distension  of  the  stomach,  thus  encroaching  upon  capacity 
of  chest.    I  have  never  nsed  oats  alone,  nor  are  we,  in  this  country,  in  the 

habit  of  noticing  the  yield.     Not  so  much  sown  this  year  as  usual. 

Indian  Com. — I  have  planted  many  varieties ;  but  prefer  a  kind  between 
the  flint  and  gourd-seed  for  feeding,  and  for  yield  of  nutrition ;  for  I  think 
the  same  measure  and,  perhaps,  even  weight  of  gourd-seed  possesses  most 
of  the  covering  of  the  grain,  which  is  not  nutritious.  The  shuck  is  better 
food  for  work-horses  than  the  blade,  weight  for  weight.  This  is  merely 
conjecture,  however,  and  I  act  upon  it  by  catting  up  my  shoeka  with  the 
blades.   We  are  too  negligent,  in  this  ooontry,  to  make  accurate  experiments 
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ftbont  these  matters.    I  pr«fec)  grinding  snd  eook&ig  (fnin  for  k«a  lAtm 
futteaing,  hsTing  praetised  it  f#r  ▼•vs.     I  rate  tke  sannff  at  one^Sird. 

The  com  crop  will  be  larger  this  jear  than  last,  yet  uiere  are  portioui 
where  it  will  not  be  an  average  one.  The  scarcity  of  the  crop  of  1849  hss 
eanaed  9  planters  oat  of  10  in  Middle  MissiasipiH  to  go  to  the  cotn-fields 
in  Angust.    TUs  will  oaose  a  dssaad  for  com  in  1861. 

JEToy. — The  planters  of  Miatisnppi  use  the  blades  of  com,  oaUed  in  th« 
South  eomrf  odder,  in  lien  of  hay*  lliere  has  been  a  larger  quantity  saved  this 
year  than  usual.  I  have  saved  over  700  bundles  per  hand,  with  a  good  load 
of  forage  per  hand,  consisting  of  native  grass,  millet  grass,  and  emu  cnt  up 
when  a  little  past  the  roasting  ear.  I  save  more  provender  than  an  average. 
Estimating  mj  fodder  at  1|  polmds  per  bundle,  which,  when  I  have  sold,  I 
have  found  it  to  average,  and  ia  load  of  forage  equal  to  a  load  of  fodder, 
and  I  have  saved  nearly  2500  pounds  per  hand,  l^is,  say  1^  tons  per  band^ 
would  give  to  Mississippi,  counting  only  n^oes  ss  laborers,  at  100,000  field 
hands,  125,000  tons.  In  184$,  taxes  were  paid  on  271,052  slaves.  No 
returns  have  ever  done  justioe  to  the  hay  crop  of  Mississippi. 

(hUon. — This  is  our  reliable  crop :  but,  for  several  years,  the  seasons 
and  the  army  and  ball  worms  have  become  so  unfavorable,  ^t  it  has  be- 
come velry  uncertain  how  to  calculate.  In  1846-48,  and  '49,  my  crops 
averaged  about  6  bales,  in  1847,  9  bales  per  hand— K)ver  a  bale  per  acre. 
This  year  Ido  not  expect  over  1000  pounds  per  acre — about  d  bales  per 
hand.  I  think  the  crop  of  Mississippi  for  1850  will  fall  short  of  the  last, 
and,  instead  of  making  500  or  600  thousand  bales,  I  cannot  place  the  crop 

'  over  450  thousand,  and  it  is  vtery  probable  it  will  not  exceed  850  to  400 
thousand.    Much  of  the  crop  looks  well,  and,  to  the  inexperieneed  or  the 

*  hopefal,  there  appears  the  pro8|>eet  of  a  fair  crop. 

Last  year,  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  whole  crop  of  the  United 
Sutes  would  be  2,000,000  of  bales,  not  to  exceed  2,200,000,  nor  to  fall 
under  1,800,000.  The  result  hss  well  sustained  that  opinicA.  Agsin,  I 
yenture  my  (pinion  for  1850 ;  yet  saying  the  information  is  so  ocMitra£ctory 
between  private  letters  and  newspapers,  that  I  am  less  sanguine  than  osuaL 
Were  I  wholly  ignorant  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  plant  and  of  plMiters,  I 
should  incline  to  place  this  crop  one  with  that  of  1849.  Bat  I  know  of 
much  cotton  planted  over  in  April,  May,  and  even  in  June.  I  know  the 
eeason  was  worse  here  than  in  1849 ;  I  know  there  was  more  replanted 
(seed  planted,  where  the  stond  was  too  good  to  plough  up,  and  not  a  full 
stand  either,)  than  I  ever  knew  before ;  and  I  know,  from  my  own  fields, 
^at  replant  cotton,  and  that  in  May  and  June,  looks  so  well  that  it  will 
deceive.  And,  besides,  the  very  late  fall  last  year  gave  a  great  advantage 
to  Uie  short  crop  of  1849 :  for  ^ere  was  no  killing  frost  until  8d  December ; 
whereas  I  have  known  a  severe  frost  5th  of  October.  Taking  all  these 
things  into  view,  I  place  the  crop  of  1850  at  200,000  bales  less  than  that 
of  last  year.  The  improved  seed  now  planted  will  add  materially  to  the 
grand  total ;  and,  owing  to  that,  I  may  be  mistaken  in  mv  estimate.  For 
uistance :  I  have  about  40  acres  planted  with  Mexiean  seed ;  if  all  my  erop 
had  been  so  pUnted,  and  all  yield  equal  to  this,  I  should  not  count  over 
800  pounds  per  acre,  and  realljr  think  700  would  be  nearer  the  mark.  My 
crop  is  always  open  to  inspection ;  I  procure  the  best  seed  of  each  variety, 
and  am  willing  to  send  "  for  persons  and  papers,"  and  submit  the  esse  to  a 
jury  of  all  the  cotton-planters.  Of  the  many  who  have  seen  my  crops  for  4 
years,  there  is  not  one,  I  think,  who  doubts  that  upon  best  land  my  select  seed 
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^^di  200  M>«nds  more,  and  apon  poor  land  iiearly  SOO  poands ;  and  tl\is 
jear  the  diffireaee  is  greater.  I  do  not  confine  myself  to  any  one  variety, 
nor  to  that  as  it  tm  oat  from  the  field.  I  select  yearly,  so  a^  to  keep  un 
puity,  and,  when  a  better  seed  is  sold,  I  buy  a  few  and  try  them :  if  good 
fBiOffh,  I  adopt. 

This  bringi  me  to  varieties : — 1.  I  same  Svgar'haf  as  the  best  I  have 
tested  it,  grown  upon  ridi  and  fresh  land.    Us  good  qualities  are  produo- 

neuir  ripening,  and  easiest  of  all  others  to  gather.     Seed  sent  to  me 
(r.  Faraer,  Last  Chance,  Miss.    I  have  grown  five  crops  and  selected 
•eed  from  tibe  field  four  years,  and  shall  do  so  this  ^ear.    I  have  always 

f'own  it  upon  rich  land,  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  first  year,  that 
resolved  to  improve  on  it,  and,  if  iHield  its  own^  to  adopt  it  as  the  main 
«rop  for  this  place.  \  think  it  has  improved,  as  is  shown  by  general  re- 
femblanoe. 

2.  The  aext  in  value  for  production  is  the  BaoMma.  Seed  procured  from 
t>avid  Gibson,  Vicksburg,  Mississippi.  Maturing  and  picking  qualities  yet 
to  be  tested,  as  this  is  myfirst  year. 

3.  The  Brown  stands  next,  and,  upon  rich  and  fresh  land,  it  should  stand 
fMoond.  This  variety  is  tiie  only  one  that  has  been  placed  equal,  or  sape* 
prior  to  Sug<w-loqff  by  many  of  my  friends  living  in  the  east  part  of  Hinds 
County.  I  have  tried  the  Bropm  ootton  three  years,  and  am  sure  any 
person  would  give  it  hera,  at  this  time,  a  good  character,  but  not  an  equal  or 
a  superior  to  my  J>et,  side  by  side,  as  it  now  stands. 

The  resemblance  between  Nos.  1  and  3  is  does,  but  the  Sugar-hitf  has 
less  \ui,  smaller,  rounder,  and  thinner-hulled  bolls,  and  matures  earlier. 

4.  Vick't  IW^-ued,—!  have  this  variety  4  or  5  years,  and  up  to  this ' 
period  it  hae  stood  next  to  No.  1,  and  give  it  richer  land,  a  year  or  two 
pore  age,  and  it  will  equal  it.  This  year,  upon  the  same  plat  of  land  as 
the  above  three  varieties,  it  has  fallen  back,  making  too  much  wood.  This 
maybe  caused  by  all  my  seed  being  fresh  from  Deer  Creek,  where  Colonel 
b.  W.  Yick,  the  spirited  seleoter  cl  this  variety,  plants.  I  sold  out  all  my 
own  seed,  with  the  view  of  getting  a  fresh  stock,  which  was  a  damsge 
to  mj  general  crop :  fresh  seed  never  has  here  given  so  good  a  crop. 

I  have  the  Hi^ot  seed  planted  here ;  it  has  been  selected  two  years.    It , 
was  or^inally  procured  from  W.  H.  Proat,  of  Tnscumbia,  Alabama,  who 
sells  it  under  the  name  of  Cbuter.     The  Cluiter  procured  by  myself  from 
^Proot  is  nothing  better,  if  as  good  as  the  above.   ' 

I  have  learned  from  Mr.  Front,  that  he  procured  his  first  seed  from  Geor- 
gia, Hancock  County,  I  think,  but  this  matters  not ;  he  has  introduced  seed 
extensively  as  Cluster.  William  ^acner,  of  Warren  County,  Mississippi, 
his  brother-in-law,  got  his  seed  from  W.  H.  Prout,  of  Tnscumbia,  Alabama, 
and  having  quit  plantingit, — so  his  neighbor,  Mr.  Corwin  tells  me, — I  will  try 
and  drop  the  name  of  Magrur  cotton. 

I  now  say  that  the  Clutter^  MuUifUn-a,  MoneyhuMh,  and  Royal  Cluster, 
were  all  originally  from  Front.  The  Banana,  I  believe,  is  a  better  article, 
Iwt  not  as  above,  ss  I  know  fr^m  his  lottos  from  the  gentlemen  in  Georgia, 
where  he  had  the  first  start ;  but  yet  it  is  the  Cluster.  The  PomegranaU, 
General  Mitchell  avers  to  me,  is  not  of  the  above,  and  that  he  has  produced  it 
by  OKMsing.  I  say,  after  examining  50  acres  or  more,  it  is  the  same  as  the 
above,  only  improved  very  much  by  selection.  I  would  prefer  the  character 
of  a  careful,  patient  planter,  who  improves,  to  that  of  the  producer  of  new 
feed ;  but  every  man  to  his  liking.     The  Pomegranate  is  more  defined  as  a 
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Yaricty  tkan  the  Banana,  Robal  Clutter,  or  MuUiflora  is  bwe.  How  H 
would  do  on  Ais  goil,  I  know  W,  which  is  the  only  wr  to  truly  ueertain 
the  difference ;  because  General  M.'s  land,  like  most  of  Warren  County,  is  pe- 
culbr  to  growing  all  cotton  with  short  joints,  much  the  rerene  of  thiiplaoe^ 
in  the  swamp  of  Big  Black.  The  MuUiflora  is  more  free  from  the  green 
seed  than  any  I  have  yet  giniied.     The  Banana  is  here  for  the  first  §me. 

I  feel  assured  that  your  readers  in  the  cotton  region  will  not  complain  ftt 
the  length  of  this,  as  I  am  knoirn  to  be  more  devoted  to  experimenting  with 
seed  than  almost  any  other  pei^on.     I  therefore  make  no  apology. 

Peat. — ^In  my  anxiety  to  get  to  cotton,  I  overlooked  this  article  of  South- 
ern culture.  Peas  are  mostly  cultivated  for  stock-feed,  and  m»ny  thikk 
them  equal  to  an  ordinary  crop  of  com.  They  will  fatten  all  stock  afl 
qtricklyas  com.  I  only  use  them  as  a^improver  of  the  soil,  though  I  will 
fatten  mjpork  hogs  in  my  pe^-field ;  no  other  stock  will  be  allowed  free 
access.  The  pearvine,  when  well  cured,  makes  a  superior  feed  to  fodder, 
but  how  much,  pound  for  pounfi,  I  know  not. 

Peas  seldom  sell  at  less  than  $1  per  bushel.  Last  year,  they  sold  at  that 
nrice,  I  think.  We  plant,  most  generally,  the  Tory  pea.  It  being  more 
hardy,  and  less  liable  to  rot,  itiipll  lie  on  the  earth  all  the  yew  and  vegetat^w 
I  am  now  trying  a  new  variety^  that  is,  new  to  me,  the  Shinney  pea.  Thus 
far  I  am  pleased  with  it,  as  it  i^  now  bearing,  whereas  the  Tory  pea,  though 
planted  a  month  and  a  half  earlier,  and  making  double  the  vine,  has  soaro^ 
bloomed.  But  with  me  the  crop  of  peas  is  secondary,  and  I  prefer  the 
vine,  if  I  only  get  enough  pea«  to  be  able  to  gather  seed  without  too  much 
labor. 

Root  crops. — We  only  plant  the  many  articles  embraced  under  the  head 
of  root  crops,  for  table  use,— therefore  in  small  quantities.  The  Irish  and 
sweet  potatoes  being  the  only  exceptions.  The  Irish  potato  was  better  and 
larger  this  year,  generally,  than  I  ever  saw  it  before.  The  sweet  potato,  I 
think,  is  not  as  good  as  usual ;  in  my  own  case,  and  in  my  neighborhood, 
it  is  a  DOor  crop,  though  I  have  more  planted  than  usual.  We  grow  usuiJIt 
about  200  bushels  per  acre,  though  some  planters  claim  500  bushels.  I 
have  never  seeh  an  instance  of  500  bushels  being  produced  on  an  acre. 

Our  season  for  the  year  was  one  of  extremes — very  cool  in  April,  so  much 
so  that  I  planted  no  cotton  until  the  middle  of  that  month.  Then,  heavy 
rains,  with  occasional  very  dry  weather  of  short  duration.  June  and  July, 
very  wet :  rainy  days,  about  20  in  each  month.  Thermometer  tanging 
higher  in  August  than  I  ever  s>w  before.  I  have  kept  a  thermometer  over 
20  years,  standing  where  it  now  does  10  years,  and  I  never  saw  it  there 
above  98°  until  August  last,  when  it  rose  as  high  as  98°,  and  was  frequentlT 
above  94°.  " 

In  consequence  of  the  unfavK)rable  spring,  the  fruit  crop  was  nearly  a 
failure.  I  have  not  seen  a  grown  peach  on  my  trees,  and  I  have  over  2000. 
The  apple  crop  is  very  light,  mbny  of  them  rotting  before  ripe. 

Hoping  that  such  items  as  I  ^m  able  to  give  may  prove  acceptable  to  you 
and  your  readers,  and  that  thu|  I  may  do  some  little  service  to  the  agricul- 
tural interest  of  the  country, 


I  am,  with  respect,  yours,  &c. 


M.  W.  PHILIPS. 
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Woodford  County,  Kentucky,  November  Itt,  1850. 

Sir: — Yiewinff  the  production  of  sweet  potatoes  of  great  importance  in 
the  South  and  West,  and  beliering  that  they  can  be  produced  in  many  of 
the  Northern  States,  I  have  this  subject  at  the  head  of  my  report,  in  order 
tiiat  public  attention  may  be  more  immediately  directed  to  it.  I  think  that 
sweet  potatoes  can  be  grown  wherever  the  late  varieties  of  Indian  oom  have 
have  time  to  mature ;  at  any  rate,  the  experiment  is  worth  the  trying  on  a 
•mall  scale,  and,  if  successful,  they  will  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  Northern 
agrioulturists. 

We  plant  from  the  15th  May  to  15th  June,  and  harvest  when  the  vinee 
are  killed  by  frost — about  the  middle  of  September — giving  the  potatoes 
from  3  to  4  months  to  mature  in.  I  have  planted  the  latter  part  of  June 
with  good  results.  "When  we  commenced  cultivating  sweet  potatoes,  it  was 
for  some  time  a  hopeless  effort,  they  producing  nothing  but  small,  stringy 
roots,  not  worth  the  trouble  of  raising.  At  length,  when  slack-water  navi- 
gation was  opened  on  the  Kentucky  Iliver,  we  received  a  small  supply  of 
yanu  from  the  South,  a  potato  so  fhr  superior  to  any  before  seen  here, 
that  renewed  and  successful  attempts  were  made  with  this  variety.  Our 
previous  failures  had  been  attributed  to  soil  and  climate,  as  uncongenial 
to  the  sweet  potato ;  and  it  may  have  been  so  with  the  kinds  tried  before ; 
but  with  the  yam  we  have  been  eminently  successful,  and  challenge  to  pro- 
duce larger  and  better  potatoes.  As  a  specimen,  I  will  take  my  crop  the 
present  year.  I  planted  only  one-fifth  of  an  acre,  which  produced  28  bushels 
— at  the  rate  of  140  bushels  pe^  acre.  The  yield  would  have  been  greater 
but  for  the  drought  in  the  spring,  in  consequence  of  which  at  least  one-sixth 
of  the  plants  perished.  Six  of  the  largest  potatoes  weighed  24^  pounds ; 
six  next  in  sue,  23  pounds;  six  next,  21  pounds.  The  largest  potato 
weighed  5  pounds ;  and  the  average,  after  taking  out  the  seed-potatoes,  was 
about  1^  pounds.  There  are  several  varieties  of  yams :  the  long  red,  the 
long  white  Spanish,  the  turnip-shaped,  and  the  largest  and  best  of  all,  which 
has  a  pale  yellow  skin,  and  a  deep  yellow  color  when  cooked. 

The  soil  for  sweet  potatoes  should  be  light  and  rich,  and  the  best  system 
of  culture,  after  the  eround  has  been  put  in  good  order,  is  as  follows : — In 
the  first  place,  a  broad  deep  furrow  is  made  by  twice  running  a  large  plough ; 
the  earth  is  then  thrown  back  in  the  furrow,  by  running  the  plough  first  on 
one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  until  a  ridge  is  formed,  say  18  or  20  inches 
wide  at  the  base ;  then,  with  the  hoe,  it  is  ringed  up  to  edge.  Another  row  is 
now  commenced,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  first.  The  rows  should  be  5 
feet  apart,  measuring  from  the  top  of  the  ridges,  which  should  be  about  15 
inches  high.  About  the  1st  of  April,  the  seed-potatoes  are  put  in  the  hot- 
bed to  sprout.  It  is  the  general  practice,  when  the  sprouts  are  say  8  inches 
long,  to  draw  them  from  the  bed  and  plant  out ;  but  this  practice  I  have 
abandoned,  and  adopted  another  far  better,  which  is,  to  take  the  potatoes 
carefully  from  the  hot-bed,  breaking  as  few  roots  as  possible ;  then  with  a 
knife  cut  out  the  sprout  with  a  small  piece  of  the  potato  attached  to  it — if  it  is 
no  larger  than  a  pea,  it  will  be  of  great  importance  in  keeping  the  plaat 
from  perishing,  and  will  rapidly  increase  its  sprowth.  The  sprouts,  as  they 
are  taken  from  the  parent  stock,  are  carefully  laid  in  a  basket,  and  sprinkled 
with  water,  if  the  weather  is  warm  and  dxy.  In  planting,  mi^e  a  hole  with 
the  hand  on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  about  4  inches  deep,  insert  the  plant,  a&d 
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prMS  the  eartli  to  the  root.  Kerer  wait  for  a  season  >  but  plant  when  all 
things  are  ready,, and,  if  tlie  weather  is  dry,  poor  en  each  plant  a  pint  of 
water,  and  repeat  ihe  same  tne  next  day,  if  necessary — that  is,  keep  the  roots 
nont  nktil  it  rains.  The  o6mmon  method  is  to  plant  12  inches  t^art,  hat 
I  fktd  by  experienee  that,  at  18  inches,  larger  potatoes  are  prodoced/  After 
taking  off  the  spronts  that  are  ready  to  plant,  the  potatoes  may  be  put  ba^ 
ki  the  bed,  ud,  if  the  weather  is  warm,  the  spronts  will  soon  be  i^adr  for 
uiother  planting.  As  soon  m  the  grass  comes  up  on  the  ridges  it  shonld  be 
scraped  off  with  the  hoe,  an4  the  loose  dirt  drawn  op  to  the  plants.  Before 
weeokig,  a  small  plough  shdnld  be  run  between  the  ridges,  takine  a  part 
of  the  base  of  the  ridge,  say  3  inches  on  each  side.  Afterwards  they  will 
Yeqniire  another  weeding  ana  dressing,  and  the  tillase  is  complete. 

Iri$h  P&tdtoet. — Every  farmer  is  so  wedded  to  his  own  manner  of  doing 
things,  that  it  is  difficult  to  tiroree  him  from  it.  Hence  it  is  that  we  hare 
HO  regular  system  of  cnltnre ;  the  principal  object  is  to  raise  as  many  pota- 
toes as  will  serve  for  family  lose,  and  the  fertility  of  onr  soil  iJways  secures 
US  an  abnndant  supply,  we  having  no  rot  to  contend  with.  We  pat  6  or  8 
bushels  of  potatoes  in  a  healp,  and  cover  them  over,  first  with  straw,  and 
then  with  10  or  12  inches  of  earth,  for  winter-keeping.  On  taking  them 
up  in  the  spring,  we  always  find  among  them  yoong  potatoes,  from  the  sise 
or  a  ballet  to  that  of  grape-shot.  Observing  this  led  me  to  deep  planting 
which,  daring  eight  years  practice,  has  been  attended  with  snccese,  the  sise 
being  more  uniform  and  larger  than  when  planted  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Another  important  matter  is,  to  avoid  having  too  many  sprouts  in  the 
hill ;  four  sprouts  are  enough ;  if  more  come  up,  they  shonld  be  thinned  out. 

1  out  my  potatoes  into  small  pieces,  and,  in  planting,  make  farrows  6  or  9 
inches  and  4  feet  apart,  pat  8  pieces  of  potato  in  a  place,  at  18  inches 
distance,  and  cover  up  deep.  They  make  slow  progress  in  coming  up, 
owing  to  the  exclusion  of  heat  and  the  distance  the  sprouts  have  to  grow 
before  reaching  the  surface;  yet  they  are  germinating  and  forming  new 
potatoes  before  they  come  to  the  light.  Chip  manure  and  rotted  straw, 
pot  in  the  drills  before  planting,  are  the  best  manure  I  have  yet  tried  for 
potatoes. 

CaUle  dnd  ffog9.—^^(yr  the  want  Of  ik  market,  we  are  compelled  to  feed 
<mr  grain  to  horses^  mules,  cattle,  and  hoffs,  and  thus  we  realize  about  26 
•cents  per  bushel  for  corn,  which  is  a  profit  of  about  100  per  cent,  on  the 
oest.  Oar  grasses  and  clover  yield  about  the  same  profit  in  live-stock.  I 
think  the  beet  method  of  fei^ing  neat  cattle,  taking  into  account  the  sarine 
in  labor,  is  to  feed  on  the  giound  with  stock  com,  that  is,  com-fbdder  and 
husk,  as  it  is  oat  and  shocked  in  the  field,  allowfnc  two  hogs  to  each  head 
of  eatile,  to  feed  on  the  waste,  kc.  In  this  way,  the  expense  of  houses  and 
iriieds,  and  time  in  husbanding  and  hauling  manors,  is  saved.  The  hogs  to 
tw  fattened  are  pat  in  a  fi^ld  of  corn,  and  when  it  is  consumed,  they  are 
either  jpat  into  a  fresh  field,  or  corn  is  husked  and  carted  to  them.  The 
field,  after  the  hogs  are  tak#n  off,  is  ploughed,  and  the  fertility  of  the  sofl 
by  this  mode  of  feeding  vety  mnch  increased.  The  cost  of  raising  cattle 
antil  8  years^old  is  about  $18  per  head ;  the  usual  price  at  that  age,  $24. 
A  good  dairy-cow  is  worth  from  $24  to  $30.  A  Durham  will  yimd  more 
ineat  from  a  given  amount  of  food  than  the  native  aniraaL 

Sixty  bushels  of  corn  will  produce,  on  an  average,  200  lbs.  of  beel^  and 

2  hogs  (which  are  allowed  to  each  bullock  to  feed  dn  the  waste)  will  giT« 
200  lbs.  pf  pork.     Supposing  2  boshdb  of  oom  to  weigh  100  lb».,  theft  IM 
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Ihs.  of  corn  will  prodoee  6}  Ihs.  of  hMf,  and  6f  Ifat.  of  potlc ;  or,  if  1  lb. 
(/  boef  is  e<raal  to  2  Ibt.  of  pork,  2  bvaheli  of  oon  wJl  prodaoo  10  lbs.  of 
^M«f;  or  20  lbs.  of  pork.  | 

The  ose  of  hay  ift  so  tiaated  that  bot  little  atteiition  iip*^^  ^  meadows. 
Cora-fodder  and  oaU  are  a  gmeral  sobstitute  for  hay.  Clover  is  a  sine  qua 
non ;  blue  grass  is  next  in  importMoe.  Withont  dover  we  oonld  not  raise 
hogs  to  advantSige,  it  being  as  proitable  a  crop  as  com,  and,  at  the  same 
tine,  fi^rtiliiing  oar  tj^axuted  kadi  so  effeetoiilly,  as  in  three  Teant  not 
only  to  double  die  prodoot  of  grain,  hot  to  fit  them  for  the  proonction  of 
heinp. 

(Um. — The  yield  varies  from  85  to  100  bushels  per  acre ;  the  premium 
crop^  10  acres,  awarded  »t  tho  Ute  Iiezingtoa  £ur,  was  185  bushels  per 
acre  :  60  bethels  is  about  the  general  averse.  The  most  osteemed  variety 
is  the  largt  wMU,  between  goord-oeod  and  ffint  The  oost  of  prodootion  is 
estimated  as  follows : 

Interest  on  20  acres  of  land,  $50  per  acre $60 

Cost  of  sultivation  dirooghout .'. 80 

140 

20  acres,  at  50  boshels  per  acre,  1000  boshels  at  14  cents $140 

or  10  cents  per  bodiel,  idlowing  $2  per  acre  for  stock  fodder. 

We  have  no  regular  system  of  rotation  in  crops,  bat  asoally  cultivate 
homp  land  4  to  6  years,  until  it  will  no  bnoer  produce  the  article ;  then 
follows  a  crop  of  wheat,  than  clover,  nntil  t£e  land  is  again  fit  for  hemp. 
We  endeavor  to  manage  so  as  not  to  grow  the  same  crop  two  years  in 
soocession  on  the  same  field. 

(String  Bacon  and  Eami. — It  is  all-important  that  hams  and  shoulden 
be  well  pickled,  otherwise  the  bacon  cannot  be  made  good  by  any  process 
of  earing.     Before  hanging,  it  should  have  a  sufficient  quantitv  of  salt  to 
preserve  it,  and  no  more  ;  for  if  made  too  salt,  all  the  juiciness,  high  flavor, 
and  relish  are  destroyed.     Salting  in  bulk  does  very  well  if  the  weather  is 
favorable,  neither  too  warm  nor  too  cold.     If  very  cold,  it  will  take  from  4 
to  5  weeks  to  receive  sufficient  salt ;  if  warm  and  damp,  2  to  3  weeks  will 
be  long  enough.     After  remaining  in  bulk  1  or  2  weeks,  the  meat  should  be 
taken  up,  the  old  salt  ti^en  off,  and  resalted  and  bulked  again.    In  thus 
changing  the  position,  the  sah  is  more  anif(»inly  diffissed.     An  indication 
when  the  meat  is  si^cienUy  salt  is,  that  it  loses  its  rigidity,  and  will  yield 
to  a  light  pressure  of  the  thomb,  the  hock  becoming  pliant  and  wrinkled. 
To  com  hams  in  brine  is  the  surest  method,  especiauy  when  the  climate  ii 
very  cold.     The  saltpetre  may  be  put  on  before  salting,  or  when  it  is  hung 
up  for  smoking,  omng  for  each  haas  or  ahoolder  about  a  tearspoonful.    If 
they  are  sugared,  the  molasses  er  sunr  shoald  be  put  on  before  salting. 
After  the  salting  proesas  is  oror,  the  oaeon  is  hong  in>  and  soffered  to  dnp 
6  or  6  da^  before  drying  oommeikoes,  which  is  aons  in  the  following 
Banner : — -jBvery  morning  a  small  fire  is  made  in  the  middle  of  the  smoke- 
house, usinff  hickory  wood,  which  is  best,  and,  if  the  weather  is  fireexinff,  tha 
fire  shonld  be  kept  np  all  day,  aoTor  loffering  the  meat  to  freeie.    It  shoald 
only  be  discontiniMd  on  damp,  rainy  days,  inien  the  bacon  is  dripping.     In 
March  the  haras  are  taken  down  and  put  in  good,  thick  cotton  bags,  then 
rehang  and  smoked  as  before,  until  the  weather  becomes  warm  and  d^.    It 
takes  I  of  a  yard  of  cotton  cloth,  sewed  np  disgonally,  to  each  ham,  the 
Jieek  end  foremost^  and  tied  ^osely  at  the  gammon. 
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;  AnotBer  method  is,  after  tthe  hsms  have  remained  two  weekt  in  salt- fd 
take  them  oat,  resalt  them,  using  equal  parte  of  salt  and  hiekory  atfiei. 
Sprinkle  on  the  saltpetre,  and  again  put  them  in  bulk  for  two  weeks  laore^ 
when  they  are  hung  up  and' smoked,  after  covering  the  inaide  of  the  fc^-^nw 
and  riioulders  with  hickory  acties.  In  either  of  these  methods,  the  meat  ^onld 
be  well  sprinkled  with  Cayenne  pepper  before  saldng. 

I^uit  OuUvre. — A  RemeS^forthe  Teltouftan  Peaehrtreet* — The  cultttre 
of  fruit  in  this  section  has  been  much  neglected  for  several  reasons — the 
high  price  of  land,  frequent  changes  in  the  ownership  of  landed  property, 
orchards  not  enhancing  the  value  of  land,  and,  lastly,  the  spirit  of  emigra- 
tion. But  the  spirit  now  manifested  towards  the  production  of  fruits  ^ves 
assurance  that  we  shall,  in  a  few  years,  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  d^ 
licious  fruits  our  soil  and  climate  are  capable  of  producing.  Our  farmers 
know  Very  little  about  grafting  or  budding,  and  are  entirely  dependent  on 
nurserymen  for  fruit  and  ornamental  trees.  I  am  indebted  to  my  neighbor, 
Mr.  Christian,  for  an  effectmal  remedy  for  what  is  termed  the  yeUtnoa  on 
peach-tr^es,  having  tried  it  for  8  years  with  complete  success.  This  disease 
is  caused  by  a  grub-worm,  about  an  inch  long  when  full  grown,  largest  at 
the  head  and  tapering  down.^  It  is  propagated  by  a  long,  slender,  dark-co- 
lofed  fly,  about  the  size  of  a  yeUow-jackeU  The  eggs  are  laid  at  the  foot  of 
the  tree,  in  July  and  August^  and,  when  hatched,  tie  maggot  descends  and 
enters  between  the  wood  and  bark  of  the  roots,  on  which  it  feeds,  until  the 
leaves  turn  yellow,  and  the  ti'ee  ultimately  dies.  The  remedy  or  preventiTe 
is,  to  ^nt  stable-manure,  closely  packed,  3  or  4  inches  about  the  trunk  of 
the  tree.  This  should  be  done  in  May  or  June,  before  the  fly  lays  its  eggB. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  make  small  frames  of  plank,  about  6  inches  high,  to  put 
around  the  trees  and  hold  thi  manure,  thus  keeping  it  in  a  compact  body. 
Fresh  manure  should  be  applied  every  spring. 

j  Very  respectfully,  Ac. 

i  BIRD  SMITH. 

Hon.  T.  EwBAJfK,  CommUBumerj  ^e. 
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The  Office  id  indebted  to  the  Hon.  John  W.  Lincoln,  of  Worcester,  for 
having  procured  from  an  exqellent  practical  farmer  the  following  valoable 
essay : — 

Wheat  is  but  little  cultivated  m  Worcester  County,  nor  has  it  been  for 
many  years,  as  it  is  considered  a  very  uncertain  crop,  owing  to  the  blight, 
or  rust,  that  strikes  the  straw  before  the  grain  has  filled. 

Many  experiments  were  tried  in  1837-8  and  9,  to  try  to  reproduce  this 
necessary  and  useful  crop,  but  I  do  not  recollect  of  hardly  an.  instance  where 
the  experiments  succeeded. 

Com. — Indian  corn  is  raised  in  this  county  in  larger  quantities  than  any 
other  grain.  This  grain  is  froduced  more  easily  on  our  light  land,  aid  is 
considered  by  many  to  be  a  profitable  crop.  On  most  of  this  kind  of  land, 
from  2u  to  50  loads  of  compqst  manure  are  spread  on  the  acre  broadcast,  in- 
stead of  being  put  in  the  bill,  as  in  former  time.  The  land  usually  ploughed 
twice  before  planting ;  com  planted  in  hills,  8  feet  apart ;  seed  plantad 


frq^the.  let  of  Ha¥  to  the  15th,  and  it  should  be  worked  out  with  a  horse 
CRdlifilor  between  tM  rows,  and*hoed  each  time,  the  last  working  to  be  done 
hdut9  the  middle  of  July ;  the  weeds  all  to  be  pulled  in  August.  The  average 
yiSld  on  this  kind  of  land  is  80  bvahels  per  acre ;  cost  of  one-balf  of  the 
iMOtee^^taken  by  tfM  crop,  $15 ;  paying  carting,  spreading  manure,  cul- 
tif»fing,  and  hoeing  three  timet,  $8 ;  com  fodder  against  the  harvesting, 
vfaioh  will  well  pay.  The  oom  crop,  as  it  is  usually  cultivated  on  this  kind 
of  land,  is  not  considered  a  profitable  crop,  tbough  a  remunerating  one  to  a 
certain  extent,  as  the  oom  produced  in  this  way,  and  on  this  kind  of  land, 
will  Qsnally  pay  a  reasonable  charge  for  all  labor  and  manure ;  and,  as  the 
manure  is  not  all  consumed  by  the  crop  of  com,  the  remainder  assists  in 
carrying  out  a  crop  of  oats  and  one  or  two  small  crops  of  grass,  and  then 
leaveswe  land  in  the  SMne  low  condition  it  was  in  before  this  process  was 
(jommenced. 

Cora  is  more  usually  produced  in  Worcester  County,  by  the  grass-growing 
fannera,.,for  a  different  purpose  than  as  above  described  on  our  more  hilly 
and  deeper  soils.     Com  is  considered  as  one  of  the  very  best  crops,  as  tbe 
first  in  a  rotation  of  crops  where  our  best  English  grasses  are  to  be  grown. 
Much  of  the  land  in  the  county  will  produce  a  good  crop  of  hay  for  from 
five  to  eight  years,  without  manure,  after  a  crop  of  com  and  oats,  mana^d 
in  the  foUowing  manner.    After  the  land  has  been  cropped  from  six  to  eight 
years  withont  manure,  it  is  to  be  ploqghed  as  soon  after  the  hay  harvest  is 
over  as  may  be,  so  that  all  the  vegetable  matter  may  have  the  autumn 
months  to  decompose  in ;  this  ploughing  is  the  better  for  being  shallow,  say 
from  three  to  four  inches,  as  the  grass  stubble  will  more  readily  decompose 
than  when  tumed  under  seven  inches.    In  April  following,  from  40  to  50 
loads,  of  30  bushels  per  load,  of  whole  or  long  manure  should  be  taken 
from  the  barn-cellar,  (and  no  farmer  should  be  without  one,)  and  spread 
eyenly  on  each  acre,  and  ploughed  direotly  under,  full  seven  inches  deep. 
After  lying  a  few  days  to  the  sun,  this  may  be  worked  advantageously  with 
a  harrow,  when  it  is  in  a  condition  to  be  planted  as  before  described.     Or 
the  same  quantity  (more  is  to  be  preferred)  of  manure  is  frequently  spread 
on  the  grass,  about  the  10th  of  May,  and  then  ploughed  under  full  seven 
inches,  the  furrows  to  be  rolled  with  a  heavy  roller,  and  harrowed  length- 
wise of  the  furrows,  and  corn  planted  directly  on  top  of  the  furrow.     In 
ibiB  way,  much  green  grass  and  stubble  as  well  as  manure  is  carried  down  to 
such  a  depth  as  will  invite  the  roots  of  the  com  down  to  where  they  should 
go,  and  the  weeds  are  found  much  less  troublesome  than  where  the  manure 
is  near  the  surface.     These  furrows  are  not  to  be  disturbed  to  th^  full  depth 
by  the  plough  or  cultivator  until  the  last  time  of  hoeing,  which  is  in  July, 
and  perhaps  not  at  idl,  for  the  com  crop  would  be  better.    The  majority  of 
our  deeply  cultivated  clay  soils  will  give  from  40  to  80  bushels  per  acre 
with  the  above  treatment,  but  the  average  crop  on  this  kind  of  land,  with 
the  cultivation  it  usually  gets^wiU  not  exceed  45  bushels,  but  leaves  tbe  soil 
in  good  condition  for  oats  and^large  grass  for  from  six  to  nine  years. 

The  most  preferable  way  of  feeing  this  valuable  grain,  is  to  grind  with 
the  cob,  and  mix  1  bushel  of  rye  witb  2  of  corn,  and  to  be  used  for  swine 
with  as  many  bushels  of  carrots  or  other  roots,  well  boiled  or  steamed,  and 
the  meal  well  mashed  in  with  the  boiled  roots,  and  then  be  permitted  to 
stand  12  hours,  with  as  much  salt  added  as  would  be  used  for  the  like  quan- 
tity of  bread.  This  feed,  in  all  cases  in  cold  weather,  should  be  fed  while 
moderately  warm.    Four  pounds  of  this  m£al,  and  3  of  roots,  will  probably 
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a  p«imd  of  pork.  THt  n«*l  will  cost  ono  and  •ii».fowtfa  oesli  w 
IMMHud,  aad  the  roots  one-falfelf  cent  per  pond,  and  pork  baa  atotagai  64 
eanti  p«r  ponad  for  the  Ii|rt  5  yean:  any  ooe  of  oar  nera  iUlerprU^ 
fSwman  woold  wiHrndy  feed  swine  in  any  nambert,  and  eoo^  iIm  fbodi  tof 
tiie  nannre.  Cora,  fed  to  oaule,  is  to  be  ground  and  fed  raw,  fonanly  froa 
4  to  6  e«r8  twiee  %  day,  to  a  ballock  of  good  siae,  that  was  intended  Ibr 
alaitfhter,  fbr  8  months,  on  Ian  average,  before  8lanthtertn|,  to  ba  in  good 
condition  when  pat  op  from  the  pasture.  This  meal  is  used  now  with  aora 
economy  on  cut  hay  or  ttratir,  at  least  for  mileh-oows,  horees,  and  working 
oxen,  especially  when  the  fiKbier  is  not  of  €rst  i»te-qaality.  It  haa  bees 
questioned  by  sopne  whether  fit  pays  the  labor  for  all  kinds  of  stock. 

0<a$  are  eoltirated  on  afiv  of  oar  soils  that  will  produce  com,  note* 
locB,  or  carrots ;  follow  corai  best,  two  bnshehi  per  acre  on  waU-tiUed  kad, 
and  more  on  a  poorer  soil.  Usual  time  of  sowing  is  in  April,  or  as  iooa 
as  the  land  can  be  worked ;  later  sowed  oats  will  make  more  etraw,  bat  lesi 

?;rain,  areraffe  crop  is  35  bushels  per  acre.  Oats  are  considered  the  bast 
eed  for  road  horses,  and  gofod  for  all  other  stock ;  they  are  not  consideiwd 
a  great  exhauster  of  the  soil]  and  leave  the  land  in  fine  condition  for  cloven 
which  crop  nsaally  follows. 

Bmhy  has  been  considered  a  profitable  crop,  bat  for  the  last  4  or  5  yeart 
it  nae  not  done  well,  and  haa  very  much  gone  out  of  use ;  arerage  crop  ia 
former  yeartr  was  80  bushels  per  acre,  fea  principally  to  swine ;  usoal  tim^ 
of  sowing,  from  the  Ist  of  May  to  the  15th  or  Jane :  it  has  anaUy  fol- 
lowed com,  and  left  the  land  in  fine  condition  for  grass. 

^Rf^iiB  cultiTated  but  little,  chiefly  on  worn-out  pastures,  or  ^or  one  crop 
with  grass  seeds  on  newly  cleaned  land ;  it  is  considered  a  great  exhaastar 
of  land ;  cnltivated  exclasiir^y  for  home  consomption,  and  is  ased  priaA* 
pally  as  a  mixed  feed  with  oom,  and  is  considered  equal  to  com  fw  swiaa^ 
whev  mixed  in  equal  parts ;  average  yield  on  old  pasture  land,  12  bushels^ 
new  land,  25  busheb  per  acx« :  average  price  in  our  market,  88  cents  par 
bushel. 

Pmm  and  Beam  are  not  cultivated  to  any  extent  in  the  county ;  fields 
beans  are  produced  in  modesate  quantities,  for  table  use,  bat  not  for  mai^ 
ket.    Peas  are  seldom  grown  out  of  the  kitchen  garden. 

Clovtr,  tnnothy,  and  red-fop  are  sown  together,  with  oats  or  barley;  12 
pounds  of  clover,  one  peek  of  timothy,  and  half  bushel  of  red-top,  par 
acre,  on  land  of  medium  quaUty ;  more  should  be  ased  if  the  land  be  poor) 
and  less,  if  m  a  high  concUtien,  for  this  way  clever  predominates  the  fiiat 
year,  and  averages  from  2  to  3  tons  per.  acre ;  clever  is  considered  good  hay 
for  milch-cows,  and  youn^  stock ;  average  price,  $9  per  ton ;  timothy  and 
red-top  prevail  the  second  y4ar,  and  hold  good  disring  the  time  the  field  ia 
to  grass,  which  is  usually  froti  6  to  9  years ;  average  per  aers,  8000  poanda^ 
These  are  considered  decidedly  the  best  and  moss  profitable  grasses  oal<> 
tivated  in  the  county.  It  Lem  believed  there  ie  no  crop  that  pays  so  weM  lor 
the  labor,  and  retmms  so  much  in  way  of  manure.  Average  price  ia  f  18 
per  ton  at  the  barn. 

Ifairg  17iis6an(2ry.— Couiderable  attention  is  paid  to  this  bran^  ^ 
business.  Cows  for  the  daiiW  have  been  much  improved  within  the  laal  19 
years ;  xnany  cows  may  now  be  found  that  will  produce  from  10  to  16  pouada 
of  butter  per  week,  for  two  or  three  months,  on  grass  alone ;  but  no  fiipsf 
has  a  whole  herd  of  such  cows:  where  we  have  one  such  cow,  we  haawsil 
that  do  not  produce  more  than  9  pounds  per  week  for  the  saoM  tine.    Oaa 
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daM  of  our  farmers  say  in  theorr,  that  the  AyrsWra  or  Durhaau  are  the 
aietHaf  prodhcers ;  in  practice,  the  other  adopts  the  native,  because  he  hap-  • 
Mif  to  have  one  of  ihem,  or  a  wMc  herd  on  hi*  fcrm,  or,  more  likely, 
beoaaae  he  has  not  thotight  on  the  subject  at  all.  Oar  good  cows  are  mostly 
eaws  of  accident.  These  things  ought  not  so  to  be.  There  are  soiae  honor- 
able exceptions,  however,  among  some  of  our  most  Hberal  and  intelligent 
fhrmers.  The  Ayrshhre  stock,  in  a  few  instances,  being  introduced,  and,  it  is 
bcfieved,  though  experiments  inll  be  carried  out,  to  prove  tery  beneficial 
to  the  dairying  farmer*  of  the  county.  The  Ayrshire  seems  well  adapted 
to  this  part  of  the  country,  much  more  so  than  the  Durham*,  and  they  are 
destined,  ere  long,  to  take  the  place  of  any  and  aU  other  breeds  for  the 

lie  North  Devons  have  rocditly  been  introduced  here,  and  it  is  believed 
that  no  other  cattle  can  exed  them  for  the  yoke,  or  early  beef,  but  are  not 
considered  deep  milkers.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the  Maesachcaetto  Bocietr 
for  Promoting  Agriculture,  for  the  introduction  ef  the  Ayrshire  and  North 
Devon,  a  bull  and  cow  of  each  of  these  breeds  having  been  preeented  to  our 
county  society  from  their  importotion,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  great 
good  will  result  from  Aeir  universality.  Butter  is  manufactured  in  the 
north  part  of  the  county,  and  milk  is  produced  in  the  south  and  east, 
for  the  Boston  and  Providence  markets ;  milk  at  the  farms  here  is  worth, 
for  these  markets,  2  cents  per  quart  fbr  ei^ht  months,  and  8  centt  for 
the  remaining  four  montha.  Average  quantity  ner  cow  is  7  quarts  per 
day  for  10  months,  or  abovt  |50  per  year ;  and  for  butter,  8  quarts  of 
milk  fbr  a  pound  ^f  butter ;  average  pnoe  of  butter,  20  cents  per  pound : 
in  either  case  our  cows  pay  |60  per  year ;  where  butter  is  manufactured, 
the  waste  milk  for  swine  or  other  purposes  covers  all  cost  of  labor  in  iti 

manufacture.  •  ^    *.       ji 

It  is  believed  that  to  manufacture  oar  milk  into  butter,  instead  of  sending 
it  to  market  at  the  above  prices,  would  prove  more  profitable  to  the  farmers 
of  the  county,  first,  because  the  waste  milk  goes  far  towards  growing  and 
fattening  swme,  and  ia  all  cases  where  suitable  help  can  be  obtained  at  fair 
prices,  or,  more  fortunately,  where  the  farmer's  wife  or  daughters  can  per* 
sonally  attend  to  its  manufactiH^  it  is  believed  that  the  waste  milk  very 
much  more  than  payt  for  all  labor ;  besides,  the  economy  of  feeding  swint 
with  this  milk  causes  the  fhrmer  to  feed  double  the  number  of  swine  that 
his  neighbor  dees  that  sends  his  milk  to  market ;  hence  the  difierenee  in  the 
manure  heap.  Good  oowa  should  be  the  first  obiect  for  the  dairy.  The 
difference  in  cows  for  butter  is  not  generally  understood :  eood  keep  and 
cleanliness  are  indispensable  when  we  want  good  cows.  Milk  should  be 
strained  in  tin  pans,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  extreme  cold  of  winter 
and  heat  of  summer,  should  be  kept  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  house,  in  • 
room  fitted  up  expressly  for  the  purpose,  w^  ventilated,  and  far  removed 
from  pig-sty  or  btehen ;  the  milk  to  stand  from  24  to  40  hours,  aocordinff 
to  the  weather,  the  cream  taken  off  into  stonewu«  vessels,  and  churned 
while  ft^h.;  the  pmeess  should  nat  be  mpid,  as  the  butter  does  not  separate 
from  the  milk  so  well  aa  when  fi-om  46  to  W  imnutee  are  occupied  in  chom- 
iag.  When  removed  fitjm  the  chum,  the  buttermilk  should  be  worked  oat, 
and  one  ounce  of  Ae  beat  pulverised  rock-salt  worked  in — should  stand  24 
hours,  and  then  all  the  buttermilk  should  be  worked  out,  and  lumped  or 
packed  in  stone  pots,  where  it  may  be  kept  for  8  or  12  months.  3atter  of 
this  description  is  worth,  on  an  average,  28  cents,  while  butter  from  the 
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same  cream,  tliat  is  mannfao^iired  in  a  oareleBS  way,  say  wKere  2  oi.  of  sak 
are  nsed,  and  2  oi.  of  battejoulk  are  left  in,  will  hring  but  17  cents,  and 
is  woftb  bat  14 ;  hence  the  dperence :  the  one  that  pbduces  the  good  firpm 
the  same  materials,  realizes  from  each  cow  his  $60  per  year,  when  his 
neighbor,  that  makes  the  poof,  gets  but  $40 ;  and  all  this  difference  in  merely 
WorciAg  and  salting  the  artiele. 

^  NeM  Cattle. — Fifty  per  c^nt.  of  all  our  cattle  are  raised  in  the  eonnty, 
and  the  other  half  are  driven)  in  principally  from  Vermont,  Maine,  and  New 
Hampshire.  This  foreign  8t|>cl;  is  purchaised  late  in  antiimn,  principally  for 
the  purpose  of  consuming  the  poorer  sorts  of  fodder,  and  to  be  grazed  in 
summer,  and  used  to  supply  fur  markets  with  early  beef.  The  best  farmers 
select  their  best  calves  for  raising :  the  usual  way  has  been  to  take  them 
from  the  cow  at  3  days  old,  a^d  teach  them  to  drink  milk ;  new  milk  is  given 
until  4  weeks  old,  and  skimmed  milk  continued  until  10  or  12  weeks,  when 
they  are  turned  out  to  pastuxie,  which  practice  is  considered  more  judicious 
than  to  let  them  have  a  run  with  the  cow,  as  it  is  considered  injurious  to  the 
eow  to  be  teased  by  them  for  so  long  a  time,  and  not  so  well  for  the  calf. 
Heifers  tue  not  permitted  to  come  in  until  about  3  years  old ;  steers  are 
broken  to  the  yoke  at  2  and  S  years  old ;  cost  of  keepmg  to  this  age  is  $25. 
Steers  and  heifers  that  are>  raised  in  this  way  are  always  in  demand,  and 
sell,  for  the  yoke  or  dairy,  26  per  cent,  higher  than  foreign,  or  those  from 
other  States.  Steers,  well  broken  to  the  yoke  at  8  years  old,  if  well 
matched,  sell  for  from  $75  to  |100.  Heifers,  at  this  age,  with  a  calf  at 
their  side,  sell  for  from  $30  to  $40,  such  as  are  raised  at  home,  and  those 
from  «ther  States  for  25  per  cent.  less.  Oar  Agricultural  Society  have 
offered  large  premiums  for  all  kinds  of  stock  raised  in  the  county,  which 
has  stimulated  our  farmers  tf  select  the  very  best  calves  from  the  best  cows 
for  the  dairy  and  the  yoke.  Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  tlie  training 
of  oxen  for  all  purposes  of  agriculture,  especially  for  the  plough  and  cart, 
and  it  is  believed  that  more  well-matched  and  well-trainea  oxen  are  to  be 
found^in  Worcester  County  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  country. 

The  question  is  asked,  whif  h  will  yield  the  greatest  amount  of  meat  from 
a  given  amount  of  food — ^the  Durham,  Devon,  or  Hereford  ?  The  Durham 
is  considered  too  large  for  profitable  feeding ;  a  cross  with  our  native  is  pre- 
ferred, as  the,  animal  matures  one  year  earlier  than  the  full-blood  Durham. 
The  beef  of  the  half-blood  is  as  well  marbled  at  4  years  old  as-in  the  full- 
blood  at  5,  and  it  is  considered  more  profitable  with  us  to  feed  the  grade 
than  fnll-blood.  Young  catt)e,  from  2  to  4  years  old,  that  are  in  good  con- 
dition tiie  first  of  May,  are  tamed  into  our  sweet  pastures,  and  are  fit  lor 
our  markets  in  August,  befoi^  the  western  and  northern  beef  comes  in,  pay 
much  better  than  larger  and  older  cattle  that  depend  on  winter-stalling  and 
consume  much  grain,  which  is  quite  too  costly  for  this  section,  an3  the 
beef  is  worth  but  little  more  per  pound  than  the  grass-fed,  which  goes  into 
market  early.  The  North  Devons  have  but  recently  been  introduced  into 
the  county.  Two  animals  of  this  breed,  a  male  and  female,  were  presented 
to  the  Worcester  County  Agricultural  Society  by  the  Massachusetts  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Ai^<'^ture.  These  animals  are  of  pure  blood,  from 
the  importation  of  the  Massachusetts  society  in  1846,  and  it  may  fairly  be 
presumed  that  the  experim0nt  of  a  cross  with  our  natives  will  greatly 
improve  our  stock,  at  least  for  the  yoke  and  grazing.  No  pore-blood  Here- 
ibrds  have  as  yet  been  bi^onght  into  the  county. 

Sheep  are  not  kept,  to  any  extent,  nor  have  they  been  for  the  last  twen^ 
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yaara.  Small  flocks  of  the  middle-wool  sheep  are  kept,  for  producing  early 
lambs  for  the  June  and  July  markets.  Lambs  fit  for  market  at  this  sea««a 
sail  for  from  $2  to  $8,  and  are  considered  profitable  by  those  who  have  con- 
veniences for  keeping  sheep. 

Hogs. — 25  per  cent,  less  of  hogs  are  now  kept  than  ten  years  ago.  H<%8 
are  not  considered  profitable,  as  the  grain  raised  on  the  farm  is  wanted  for 
feeding  to  cows,  to  supply  our  markets  with  milk,  and  consequently  we  do 
not  have  the  wash  of  the  dairy,  as  in  former  times,  which  greatly  aided  in 
feeding  our  swine,  and  increasing  our  manure  heaps. 

The  Suffolk,  crossed  with  our  best  native,  is  considered  the  best  for  all 
purposes.  Some  inquiries  are  being  made,  to  know  if  pork  cannot  be  made 
without  a  loss  on  corn  brought  into  our  markets  from  the  South  and  West, 
and  which  usually  costs  at  our  door  If  qf  a  cent  for  good ;  strong  shoats 
usually  cost,  the  first  of  May,  5  cents  per  pound.  Fresh  pork  is  worth,  on 
an  average,  6^  cents  per  pound  the  first  of  October ;  shoats  bought  the  first 
of  May,  weighing  100  pounds,  will  consume  5  pounds  of  corn-meal  per  day 
for  6  months,  and,  if  well  cared  for,  will  gain,  on  the  above  feed,  1^  of  a 
pound  per  day.  From  each  hog,  if  properly  managed,  one  cord  of  good 
manure  can  be  made,  which,  in  our  market,  is  worth  $4  ;  this  should  go 
against  all  work  for  tending. 

Best  method  of  curing  bacon  and  hams,  put  two  quarts  of  butter-salt 
into  an  iron  kettle,  and  place  it  over  a  slow  fire,  and  stir  it  occasionally,  so 
that  it  does  not  bake  in  the  kettle  ;  and  while  the  salt  is  dissolving,  the 
ham  should  be  placed  on  a  strong  bench  near  the  fire,  and  a  common-sized 
tea-spoonful  of  saltpetre  to  be  rubbed  smoothly  with  the  hand  on  the  flesh- 
side  of  the  ham ;  it  will  soon  dissolve  and  disappear.  The  salt  in  the 
kettle  is  now  hot ;  lay  a  table-spoonful  on  the  ham,  and  rub  it  with  the 
hand ;  continue  to  apply  the  salt  to  all  parts  of  the  ham  until  the  ham 
»we<U»y  which  is  an  indication  that  the  salt  has  penetrated  through  the 
ham.  The  above  quantity  of  saltpetre  is  for  a  ham  of  20  lbs.  ;  a  ham  of 
this  weight  may  be  cured  in  10  minutes ;  the  ham  may  be  thus  treated 
before  the  animal  heat  is  entirely  out,  and  it  is  fit  for  the  smoke-house, 
where  it  will  be  ready  for  use  in  10  days,  or  it  may  remain  with  perfect 
safety  for  a  year,  or  longer,  before  being  used ;  the  smoke-house  is  the 
safest  place  for  keeping.  Any  lover  of  good  ham,  after  trying  this  method, 
will  be  satisfied  that  it  is  the  best  method ;  certainly  for  family  use,  as  it 
can  be  kept  the  year  through. 

Htmj>  is  not  cultivated,  nor  has  it  been  for  the  last  25  years. 

Root  Cropi. — Seventy-five  per  cent,  more  of  turnips,  carrots,  and  beets 
are  now  grown  than  10  years  ago. 

Twm^g. — The  round  flat  for  field  culture  have,  in  former  years,  been  cul- 
tivated with  our  corn  crop — 1  pound  of  seed  per  acre  is  sown  broadcast  at 
the  last  dressing  or  hoeing  of  corn,  which  usually  takes  place  the  first  part 
of  July.  No  other  attention  or  labor  is  required  until  harvest :  from  100 
to  200  bushels  are  gathered  in  this  way.  More  recently,  waste  lands  are 
broken  up  for  the  purpose  of  reseeding,  and  permitted  to  be  summer-tilled 
without  any  other  crop,  until  the  last  of  June,  and,  at  any  time  before  the 
1st  of  August,  to  be  well  manured,  and  seed  as  above  sown  and  covered  with 
a  bush-harrow :  from  300  to  500  bushels  have  been  harvested  in  this  way. 
This  crop  is  not  considered  a  great  exhauster,  and  is  worth,  for  stock  to 
ooBBume  at  home,  12^  cents  per  bushel,  fed  principally  to  dry  stock,  while 
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oontaming  the  poor  fodder.     Seed  should  be  imported  from  England  or 
Scotluid  once  in  3  years  at  least. 

Garr&tt  are  grown  in  any  kind  of  land  that  is  favorable  for  com — a  deep, 
mellow  loam  is  preferred.  The  land  should  have  been  used  1  year,  at  least, 
fo^corn  or  some  other  like  crop,  until  the  sod  is  completely  rotted,  and 
then  manured  liberally  and  ploughed  to  the  depth  of  10  or  12  inches ;  and 
if  subsoiled,  all  the  better  t  this  should  be  done  as  early  as  the  ground  and 
weather  will  permit,  generally  as  soon  as  the  Ist  of  May.  The  ground 
should  be  deeply  and  thoroughly  ploughed  once  or  twice  a  week  up  to  the 
time  of  sowing  the  seed ;  the  land,  as  soon  as  in  condition  to  take  the  seed, 
should  be  levelled  with  ;i  bush-harrow,  and  1  pound  of  seed  to  the  acre  i& 
sown  in  drills  with  a  commoa  seed-sower,  15  inches  apart.  The  wheel  of 
this  seed-sower  shows  the  time  on  which  the  seed  is  dropped,  and  a  light  hoe 
should  be  passed  between  the  rows  before  the  young  plant  makes  its  appear- 
ance ;  by  this  process,  the  weeds  are  kept  back  and  the  land  kept  light ; 
weeds  in  no  case  should  be  permitted  to  get  the  start  of  the  plant.  The 
hoeing  and  weeding  should  all  be  done  while  the  sun  shines.  From  600  to 
1000  bushels  per  acre  have  been  produced,  and  this  valuable  crop  is  coming 
much  into  favor  with  our  farmers.  Ten  dollars  per  ton  is  considered  a  fair 
price ;  feed  principally  to  horses,  milch-cows,  and,  more  recently,  to  hogs. 
Carrots  have  been  raised  for  leveral  consecutive  years  on  the  same  land,  and 
apparently  with  better  succesB  than  the  first  or  second  year. 

The  mangold  wurtzelsLTid  sugar-beet  have  been  cultivated  for  quite  a  number 
of  years  with  considerable  success  :  from  700  to  900  bushels  to  the  acre 
have  been  raised  ;  the  land  to  be  treated  the  same  as  for  carrots.  Worth  from 
17  to  20  cents ;  fed  principally  to  milch-c€^ws ;  25  per  cent,  less  of  these 
roots  have  been  raised  for  the  last  two  years,  on  account  of  a  blast  that  has 
struck  the  leaf  before  the  root  had  matured. 

Irish  Potatoes. — Fifty  per  cent,  less  of  this  once  valuable  tuber  was  se- 
cured the  present  seagon  ;  the  vines  looked  remarkably  well  until  about  the 
8th  day  of  September,  at  which  time  we  had  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  and  im- 
mediately after  this,  the  vinei  had  the  same  appearance  that  they  usually 
do  after  a  heavy  frost ;  and,  at  harvest-time,  the  vines  had  nearly  disap- 
peared by  decay,  and  nearly  one-half  of  the  potatoes  were  in  a  decayed 
state,  and  this  decay  has  continued  after  housing,  so  that,  at  this  time,  25 
per  cent,  of  what  were  saved  at  harvest-time  are  now  lost. 

Fruit  culture  is  receiving  increased  attention  in  our  county ;  young  or- 
chards of  the  most  approved  kind,  principally  winter  fruit,  are  being  planted 
out  in  large  numbers,  and  much  care  and  attention  are  now  being  paid  to 
grafting  all  of  the  uiurc  hardy  trees  that  have  produced  less  valuable  fruit. 
The  Baldwin  apple  is  receiving  the  most  attention,  and  next  the  Rhode 
Island  Greening;  the  Goldon  Russet  and  Roxbury  Russet  are  considered 
the  best  varieties  for  market.  High  land,  with  a  clay  subsoil  and  a  gradoal 
descent  to  the  east  or  north-west,  is  to  be  preferred ;  before  setting  out  the 
trees  the  land  should  have  been  cultivated  with  corn  or  some  other  hoed 
crop,  for  at  least  one  year.  The  young  trees  should  be  at  least  of  5  years' 
growth  from  the  bud,  straight  and  thrifty,  and  set  not  less  than  85  feet 
distant  in  straight  rows  ;  the  holes  should  be  dug  of  a  circular  form^  not  less 
than  from  6  to  8  feet  in  diameter,  and  18  inches  deep.  Fine  dry  topsoil 
should  be  used  to  fill' the  hole ;  the  roots  of  the  tree  to  be  nicely  arranged 
and  brought  out  in  straight  lines ;  from  1  to  2  bushels  of  bones  may  be  used 
in  filling  the  hole ;  whole  ones  are  to  be  preferred,  or  at  least  they  should 


not  be  gronnd  very  fine,  as  the  glutinous  and  limy  qualities  of  the  bone 
would  1^  taken  up  too  rapidly  by  the  young  tree ;  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  tree  should  stand  as  near  the  surface  as  it  can  with  safety ;  no 
staking  or  propping  should  be  used ;  early  in  November  earth  should  be 
placed  about  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  which  tends  greatly  to  keep  it  in  place 
daring  the  winter  months,  and  should  be  removed  not  before  the  1st  of  May, 
which  will  prevent  the  buds  from  putting  out  too  early. 

The  land  to  be  kept  in  constant  cultivation  by  some  hoed  crop  for  at  least 
12  years,  or  until  the  tree  comes  into  full  bearing.  After  this,  no  crop  should 
be  suffered  to  be  taken  from  the  land,  except  the  product  of  the  trees.  The 
land  must  be  kept  light  and  free  from  weeds,  either  by  the  plough  and 
cultivator,  or  by  young  pigs  being  confined  in  the  lot  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  months  up  to  harvest-time.  The  latter  practice  is  to  be  pre- 
fecred,  as  all  the  apples  that  fall  prematurely  are  taken  up  as  fast  as  they 
drop  by  the  pigs ;  and  by  this  means  all  the  worms,  as  they  fall  in  the  apple, 
are  destroyed.  All  the  worthless  apples  should  be  gathered  up  each  day  as 
they  fall,  to  the  20th  of  September,  or  until  harvest-time,  so  that  no  oppor- 
tunity is  left  for  slugs  or  worms  to  make  deposits  for  future  time.  The  un- 
necessary limbs  shodd  be  removed  several  times  in  each  year  after  the  first, 
the  process  to  commence  the  1st  of  June,  and  no  pruning  after  the  middle 
of  August :  the  young  limbs  to  be  removed,  while  small,  with  a  sharp  pocket- 
knife.  Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  graze  or  loosen  the  bark.  No 
one,  on  any  account,  should  be  permitted  to  step  on  or  into  the  limbs  while 
pruning  or  harvesting  ;  care  shotUd  be  taken  that  not  too  much  nor  too  little  of 
the  top  or  branches  should  be  taken  out  at  once  :  if  too  much,  the  sun  strikes 
the  trunk  too  hard  ;  if  not  enough,  the  useless  limbs  take  too  much  sap  from 
the  trunk.  Great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  tree  does  not  limb  out  too 
low  :  the  lower  limbs  should  be  at  least  high  enough  to  permit  a  horse  to 
pass  under  freely,  without  interfering  with  the  limbs.  If  the  limbs  should 
incline  down  too  much,  one  or  two  crops  of  corn  may  be  grown  on  the  land 
instead  of  roots,  while  the  trees  are  yet  young,  which  crop  will  cause  the 
young  shoots  to  go  up,  and  by  this  process  the  top  can  and  should  be  made 
very  beautiful,  and  the  better  calculated  to  hold  its  fruit. 

Winter  fruit  in  this  section  is  harvested  from  the  20th  of  September  to 
the  10th  of  October,  to  be  picked  from  the  tree  by  hand  and  placed  in  flour- 
barrels,  the  barrels  immediately  headed  up,  and  to  be  placed  in  a  cool,  dry 
situation  for  the  first  month,  and  then  removed  to  the  cellar  or  carried  to 
market. 

Average  price  for  the  Baldwin  and  other  best  kinds  of  winter  fruit  at  our 
nearest  market  is  $1.75  per  barrel ;  fall  apples,  33  cents  per  bushel.  It  is 
believed  orchards  cared  for  as  above  described  pay  a  good  interest,  while 
trees  scattered  here  and  there  in  grass  land,  all  over  the  farm,  are  worse 
than  nothing.  Some  attention  is  being  given  to  growing  winter  sweet 
apples.  The  Danvers  Sweeting  and  Honey  Greening  keep  well  through 
the  winter.  The  Lady  Sweeting  has  but  recently  been  introduced — is  said 
to  be  a  profitable  apple. 

Apples  have  not  been  used  for  feeding  to  cattle,  but  in  a  limited  way. 
No  experiments  have  been  tried  with  milch-cows  or  other  stock.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  sweet  apples  will  prove  very  valuable  for  milch-cows.  They  have 
been  fed  to  some  extent  to  hogs,  both  raw  and  cooked.  Cider  for  drink 
has  come  into  disuse,  and  refuse  apples  are  used  for  swine,  cooked  and  used 
with  meal.     Considerable   attention   is   being  paid   to  setting  out   peach 
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oreliardSy  and  it  is  thonglit  ^hat  peaches  of  quite  as  good  iaronr  tre  pro- 
daced  here  as  further  -Bouth.  The  early  crop  pays  well,  while  the  late  .crops 
are  not  worth  cultivating,  tt  is  believed  the  market  will  be  orerdone  with 
w&at  trees  are  already  set. 

The  pear  has  attracted  soite  attention ;  orchards  of  this  kind  of  firuh  art 
now  being  set,  and  a  countless  number  of  varieties  are  being  experimented 
on  ;  with  what  success,  after-time  must  show. 

Our  native  grapes  have  been  greatly  improTed  within  a  few  years,  in 
quantity  and  quality,  by  being  transplanted  from  their  native  forest  to  the 
garden  and  well-cultivated  fidld.  Many  varieties  of  the  foreign  grapes  are 
cultivated  (mostly  for  home  Use)  both  in  open  fields  and  under  glass ;  bones 
are  considered  the  best  substance  that  can  be  used  as  a  manure. 

Quinces  flourish,  perhaps,  as  well  here  as  in  any  other  section  of  the  coun- 
try, and  have  been  considered  profitable  for  the  market ;  average  price  f  1.50 
per  bushel. 

Manure. — Fifty  per  cent,  more  manure  is  made  and  preserved  for  use 
now  than,  10  years  ago.  Bams  are  now  built  with  cellars  under  them.  The 
most  convenient  plan  is  to  set  the  barn  on  a  slope  or  side-hill — facing  to  the 
south  is  to  be  desired ;  the  cellar  to  be  walled  on  three  sides  and  open  on 
the  other ;  9  feet  deep,  if  thq  land  is  dry  on  which  the  barn  is  to  be  set ;  the 
floor  of  the  barn  should  run  lengthwise,  with  stalls  for  cattle  on  one  side  and 
a  d^osit  for  hay  on  the  other :  in  this  way,  the  droppings  of  the  stock  are 
let  down  through  scuttles  into  the  cellar.  In  this  way,  the  liquids  as  well 
as  the  solids  are  all  preserved,  and  held  fast  until  wanted  for  use.  If  the 
land  is  light  and  dry  where  the  manure  is  to  be  applied,  muck  or  swamp- 
mud  if  wet  and  heavy,  loam  <>r  sand  should  be  used,  and  all  the  waste  hay 
and  straw  and  other  vegetable  matter  that  can  be  collected  should  be  de- 
posited in  this  cellar,  and  the  whole  mass  to  be  con?p6sted  and  worked  over 
when  th^  weather  is  too  wet  for  out-door  labor.  The  cattle  to  be  kept  in 
the  stall  pill  but  a  short  time  in  the  middle  of  the  day  in  winter,  and  the 
cows  to  stand  in  over  night  the  year  round.  Plaster  should  be  sprinkled  on 
the  floor  each  day,  and  permitted  to  mingle  with  the  manure  below.  The 
manure  may  be  forked  over  ato  often  as  convenient  during  summer,  and  per- 
haps small  quantities  of  lime  taay  be  used  to  advantage,  to  help  decomposi- 
tion. If  the  cellar  does  not  get  too  much  filled  up,  this  whole  mass  should 
remain  in  the  cellar  until  a  oonvenient  time  foi^  using — September  is  pre- 
ferred. JUhe  cellar  is  then  to  be  cleaned  out  and  the  manure  to  be  ploughed 
immediately  in,  to  prevent  evaporation,  where  it  may  remain  until  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  Hogs  are  frequently  wintered  on  the  compost,  and,  if  pro- 
perly cared  for,  will  do  well  and  thrive,  besides  doing  much  of  the  labor  of 
mixing  these  several  ingredients. 

It  is  thought  that  from  37  to  50  per  cent,  is  saved  in  this  way  in  manure 
and  labor,  besides  having  much  spare  room  for  storing  roots  and  housing 
farming-tools." 

So  much  is  thought  of  the  above  method  of  preserving  manure  from 
waste  by  evaporation  and  wet,  that  the  most  of  our  more  thinking  farmers 
are  digging  cellars  under  their  old  barns,  rather  than  be  without  them. 

Plaster  is  used  50  per  cent  less  than  in  former  years. 

Lime  is  used  but  in  small  qnantities  for  agricultural  purposes,  as  the  coft 
in  our  markets  is  quite  too  high. 

Guano  has  never  been  used  in  any  great  quantity,  nor  will  it  be  until  its 
market  value  is  lower,  and  the  different  quantities  are  better  ondenkood  hy 
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onr  eoBUBon  farmers.  Qnano  may  yet  saooeasfnll^  compete  with  other 
manves ;  much  every  way  may  be  done  by  oar  national  government  in  se- 
eviDg  and  preserving  thd  trade  in  this  valuable  article. 

It  is  confidently  hoped  that  the  Agricultural  Bureau,  at  Washington,  will 
ieesonably  look  to  this  matter. 

SutU>n^  February  1th,  1851.  HABVEY  DODGB. 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank, 

Commutioner  of  PatenU. 


South  Union,  Kentucky,  December  28th,  1850. 
Sir : — Below  you  will  find  such  answers  to  the  inquiries  from  the  Patent 
Office,  on  the  sheep  husbandry  of  this  district,  as  our  limited  means  for 
information  will  permit  us  to  give.  Answer  Ist.  The  prevailing  breed  of 
sheep  in  this  district  is  the  common  native,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the 
best  flocks,  which  have  crosses  of  the  Merino,  Saxon,  Cotswold,  and  South- 
down breeds,  with  some  thorough-bred. 

2d.  Two  pounds  per  head  of  clean-scoured  wool,  ready  for  the  manufac- 
turer, are  about  the  usual  clip.  The  Cotewold  and  their  crosses  will  yield 
from  4  to  10  pounds  suitable  for  the  comb. 

3d.  The  sheep  in  this  district  of  country  are  generally  healthy  and  pro- 
ductive in  young,  the  number  of  lambs  being  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  the 
ewes,  though,  from  the  practice  of  unrestrained  intercourse  between  the 
sexes  and  the  want  of  shelter,  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  lambs  is 
nsually  lost  during  the  months  of  January  and  February ;  but  it  is  our  practice 
to  keep  the  bucks  from  the  ewes  until  about  the  20th  of  October,  or  1st  of 
November,  so  as  to  have  the  lambs  come  in  the  months  of  March  and  April, 
at  which  time  the  ewes  can  get  something  green  to  feed  upon — consequently 
the  lambs  are  more  healthy. 

4th.  Hunger  is  to  be  far  more  dreaded  among  the  native  sheep  of  this 
region,  than  all  the  other  diseases  combined,  e'xcepting  the  devouring  jaws 
of  the  dogs.  Blooded  sheep  are  not  so  healthy,  the  lambs  being  carried  off 
during  the  months  of  August,  September,  and  October,  at  the  rate  of  from 
10  to  50  per  cent,  by  a  lingering  disease,  known  probably  in  the  books  by 
the  name  of  pines. 

5th.  I  cannot  say  the  number  of  sheep  is  increasing  in  this  district  faster 
than  the  number  of  inhabitants — though  they  may  be. 

6th.  Small  farmers  make  no  surplus  wool — larger  ones  dispose  of  their 
surplus  to  the  mechanical  and  non-producing  class. 

7th.  From  50  to  60  cents  per  head,  varying  with  the  different  range  of 
neighborhoods,  may  perhaps  be  a  fair  estimate  of  the  cost  of  keep  in  this 
district. 

8th.  The  usual  time  of  foddering  is  from  the  latter  part  of  November 
until  some  time  in  March. 

9th.  The  summer  feed  for  sheep  is  in  the  wild  range  of  the  woods,  con- 
sisting principally  of  grass  and  herbage,  in  great  variety  and  abundance, 
of  which  some  flocks  get  more  or  less  the  year  round. 

10th.  Sheep  are  fed  in  this  section  during  the  winter  on  corn-fodder,  hay, 
and  sheaf-oats,  with  the  addition  in  severe  cold  weather  of  Indian  corn. 
Oar  flock  of  sheep,  consisting  of  about  600,  will  average  about  3  pounds 
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<rf  clean-sconred  wool  per  h^,  about  one-half  of  which  is  of  the  Saxon 
and  Mermo  breeds;  the  other  half,  Cotswold,  Bakewell,  and  Southdown 
orosaes  on  select  native  sheeto.  The  staple  we  consider  good,  and,  if  the 
Bheep  have  proper  treatment,  it  is,  perhaps,  equal  to  anj  in  the  United 
States.  The  Saxon  and  Merino  fleece  is  worth  about  30  cents  per  pound 
in  the  dirt,  which  loses  about  one-half  in  scouring.  Other  kinds  vw-y  in 
price  according  to  grades,  aad  will  bring  from  30  to  40  cents  per  pound 
when  scoured.  ft 


Your  friend, 


Hon.  Finis  E.  McLean, 

Washinffton,  D.  C. 


URBAN  E.  JOHNS. 


I   ■    r 

Oreca  Orossinfftf,  Scott  County,  Kentucky,  December  26M,  1850. 

A^Jt\  •  f  ^P?"*'  ""'r  **^°^P*  *°  S^^«  y^"  ^^"'e  informttion  upon  the 
desired  points,  so  far  as  I  am  able.  ^ 

^J^Z^^Ti^V!''^  ?"^''^^  ,"^  "'^'^  ^°  *^'«  neighborhood ;  the  Missouri 

I.ff '  ^  A  f  '".  ^TJ""'^'''  ^^^"^  *"y  «t^«^'  I^li"o>«  velvet-chafF,  red- 
chaff,    bearded    and    Mediterranean.      The    Missouri  white  is  moderately 

HltT\^''^-  r^"^  ^"^^  S°^  fl«"^-  The  Illinois  velvet-chaff  is  a  fine^ 
^.3  ™\      '  'weighing,  in  good  seasons,  65  pounds  per  bushel,  yielding  well 

™ul'tf 'fl  "'-'^^  '^  ^^"^-     ^^^  Mediterranean  is  coming  int<^ 

!LTunZ""K  ?T{  Pf'^g'  "''^  ^^"^^«  *  ^'^^'-  ^'^'^P-  A^«^»ge  crop  on  our 
S.mW?  i\*.t°n  Jt^"«^«  «  P«^  ^^^'•e.  Time  of  seeding,  from  15th  Sep- 
tember  to  15th  October,  and  of  harvest,  from  20th  June  to  10th  July.    X 

fW  wW.  •  P''n    *^  *^^  *''^'  *°^  ^^^^^'^^  »°y  preparation  of  seed. 

?rnn-\  •  "  generally  sown  after  corn  or  clover,  no  regular  rotation  of 
crops  having  been  adopted.     ,We  cut  up  and  shock  the  corn,  then  plough 

L  do^ne  ^r'^'P'  ^  '7^r  ^?P'  ^^^  '^'  ^^^*^'  '^'^  harrow,'and  the  wo?k 
fWlfnw,    1  ^^^^^^^  «°^  *°d  plough  It  in,  and  do  nothing  more.     Where  wheat 

diver  if X'  aV^^'''  ''  ''.  '""'"'^  '^'  ^'^°^'  ^^"««  t^e  «e«o-d  crop  of 
ciat  of  m.i^  ^  ^T'  "^'^  ^'  '^'"  '"^^^^  "«^«''  thus  affording  a  good 
coat  of  manure ;  the  wheat  is  sown  on  the  furrow,  hirrowed  in,  and  left  to 

fea7s'  ol.  n  ^''  ^'!'  ,''""^^^^  ^''^  '^'  Hessian-fly  for  a'  number  of 
troubiesome  ^^'''''  '''''°^'  ""^''^  ^*'  "^^P*^^  ^^«°  ^^^^  ^^^ 

yes^^rntUlTn^  the  white  weevil,  we  get  out  our  grain  as  soon  after  har- 
Xh  i^  a  c^  ^Lln     P    i  '°  "f'^''''  ^"  '^^  "^"ff'  *"^  ««^^^  ^^"  ^ith  straw, 

oTm  TK  ''°''^^-  "^^""^g"  P"^«  P^^  b"«^e^  »bo"t  60  cents. 
-K-.^'T  ™.  '^  ,?'''■  g""^**  ^^'■^P-  Varieties,  the  Craig  cone-ffourd-secd 
wwL  the  fli'nt  ^;^\^^"'-  ,  The  gourd-seed  is  suppo8ed^o  sheU  t"e  most; 
Ic^e  4S  t^50  burf  ''  ^"  'r'  ""f'  nourishing''  Average  produce  pe; 
Si  vield  i.i Ih.  \T'  «^P[?duction,  17  to  20  cenS.  *^While  ?he 
^^uT  t  *^  *^^^^'  «till,  on  highly  manured  land,  an  almost  incredible 
de  b^en  r  '^f^f-^^^,  *«  1^5  bushels  have  bee;  reporTed.    Our" 

tuat  no  effort  has  been  made  to  ascertain  the  best  system  of  culture.     But 
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a  brighter  day  is  dawning.  Western  farmers  are  becoming  interested  m  le 
arranging  their  operations  as  to  make  the  least  number  of  acres  yield  the 
irreatest  number  of  bushels.  Sufficient  importance  has  never  yet  been  attached 
U)  preparing  the  soU.  We  have  generally  ploughed  our  ground  only  two  or 
three  inches  deep,  the©  (if  for  corn)  it  was  laid  ^  feet  each  way,  and  planted ; 
but  we  now  have  better  ploughs  than  formerly,  and  plough  deeper,  and  plant 
our  corn  nearer,  say  4  feet  by  2,  which  is  better  than  the  old  fashion.  I 
now  grind  all  my  corn  with  the  cob,  that  I  feed.  I  intend  to  make  some 
experiments  with  regard  to  feeding  raw  and  cooked  food,  and,  when  I  do, 
will  forward  you  the  result.  For  feeding  corn  to  horses,  mules,  and 
cattle,  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  there  would  be  a  saving  of  at  least  25  per 

cent,  by  grinding  it.  j    i        \ 

Manures.— We  rely  mostly  on  small  grain  (wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  clover) 
for  manures :  we  however  occasionally  haul  the  accumulated  piles  from  the 
stables  and  barnyards,  and  scatter  on  the  fields.     The  usual  mode  of  resus- 
citating worn-out  land,  is  to  sow  down  with  clover,  about  6  pounds  to  the 
acre,  and  let  it  remain  three  or  four  years,  pasturing  it  during  the  summer, 
and  in  winter  feeding  our  cattle  with  the  shocked  corn  or  fodder ;  thus  keep- 
ing the  manure  of  the  cattle,  as  well  as  that  made  by  the  waste  cornsUlks, 
on  the  ground.     In  this  way,  the  produce  of  one  field  is  removed  to  another, 
which  keeps  the  land  in  good  heart.     I  do  not  know  a  single  farmer  who 
shelters  his  manure  heaps,  or  attempto  to  increase  the  quantity  by  adding 
muck,  leaves,  straw,  or  any  thing  else.     That  made  in  the  usual  course  of 
farming,  is  on  rainy  days  thrown  out  of  the  stables,  there  to  remain  till  some 
convenient  time  arrives  for  drawing  it  away.     All  our  level  lands  m  Scott, 
Woodford,  Jessamine,  Fayette,  and  Bourbon  counties,  are  capable  of  PfJ^ 
ducing,  when  properly  managed,  100  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre ;  and  the 
time  will  come,  in  my  opinion,  (if  the  Union  of  these  States  is  maintained,) 
when  that  will  be  the  average.  v      i  • 

Oats  were  formerly  regarded  as  a  very  exhausting  crop,  and  not  much  culti- 
vated ;  but  their  excellence  as  an  article  of  food  for  horses  and  mules  was 
not  understood.    They  now  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  every  good  far™©'  s 
rotation.   Average  yield  per  acre,  40  to  50  bushels ;  quantity  sown,  1 J  busheli 
per  acre.    iBari^. -None  raised  in  this  county.     Rye  was  extensively  cul- 
tivated a  few  years  since,  and  was  highly  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food  for 
horses ;  it  was  also  esteemed  for  the  fine  pasturage  it  afforded  for  young  stock 
in  fall  and  spring,  but  it  has  become  an  uncertain  crop,  and  is  not  much 
grown.     Average  yield  per  acre,  20  to  25  bushels ;  quantity  sown  per  a«re, 
5  pecks.     Beans  and  peans  not  cultivated  here.     Clover  is  seldom  used  in 
any  other  way  than  as  a  fertiUier,  and,  if  not  pastured,  is  left  on  the  gro^d 
to  act  as  a  manure.     Timothy  is  the  meadow  grass  of  this  region.     Mode 
of  culture :— The  soil  is  well  prepared  in  August  or  September,  and  the  seed 
sown  by  itself,  when  we  wish  to  mow  the  next  season.     Sometimes  it  is  sown 
with  wheat  and  rye,  or,  in  the  spring,  with  oats,  or  on  rye  and  J*^®**; ^ 
February  and  March.     Average  crop,  about  1^  tons  per  acre.     Leached 
ashes  is  considered  the  best  manure  for  timothy. 

ButUr  and  Cheese.— The  price  of  butter  is  from  10  to  20  cents  per 
pound,  according  to  the  season.     No  cheese  is  made,  worth  reportmg. 

Neat  Cattle.— I  suppose  the  cost  of  rearing  until  3  years  old,  to  be  f  16 
to  $17.60  per  head,  and  the  average  price  about  $20  per  head.  Value  of 
good  dairy-cows  in  spring,  from  $30  to  $50 ;  and  in  fall,  $20  to  $30  each. 
I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  many  pounds  of  beef  100  pounds  ot 
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«J™  ^^  prodooe.  I  belit?*  the  general  calcaUdon  ia  to  feed  60  kvekelf 
•f  oem  to  Ike  steer  darinff  |ke  winter,  and  that  a  fair  gain  it  160  povida 
t9  tko  bulloek.  The  short-hobied  Durhams  are  the  farorites  in  this  retioa  • 
Mjere  is  not  a  herd  to  be  fotnd  which  is  not  crossed  with  the  DorluuDe! 
MO  Demons  and  Herefords  halve  not  been  introduced  here. 

Sheep.'Some  attention  has  been  paid  to  them.  Southdown,  Bakewril 
Merino,  Saxon,  and  Cotewold,  have,  at  different  times,  claimed  attention! 
The  Cotswold  is  now  the  favoHte,  the  coarse  wool  being  generally  preferred 
for  *e  manufacture  of  jeans  and  linseys.  The  Southdowns  are  the  best  for 
«wtton,  and  a  cross  of  the  Cotswold  upon  the  Southdown  produces  a  fine  car- 
oass,  good  mutton,  and  a  fair  yield  of  wool.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  upon  our 
lands,  that  cost  from  $50  to  $60  per  acre,  wool-growing  is  not  profitable.  I 
think  that  6  lbs.  wool  in  the  grease  (worth  25  cents  per  lb.)  is  above  the 
•ferage  per  head  for  our  flocks  to  yield,  and  that  would  pay  only  10  cents 
per  month  for  keeping.  I  suppose  the  number  of  lambs  raised  annually  to 
ke  about  i  that  of  the  ewes. 

B^opi. — The  best  breed,  Wobum  crossed  with  the  common  hog.  They 
aw  long  and  deep,  and  fatten  easily.  I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the 
okMpest  way  of  making  pork  is  to  keep  hogs  always  fat,  which  may  be  done 
With  a  little  attention.  I  suppose  100  lbs.  of  corn,  fed  raw,  would  yield 
^ont  20  lbs.  pork. 

Memp  is  next  to  corn  in  this  part  of  Kentucky,  as  a  crop ;  its  culture  is 

ott  the  increase.     It  is  a  crop  that  requires  good  cultivation  in  order  to 

eMain  a  good  yield.     The  soil  must  be  well  pulverized  by  ploughing  and 

harrowing  before  sowing  the  seed.     Average  yield,  about  6  cwt.  per  acre. 

-Cost  of  production,  about  3 J  cents  per  pound. 

Moot  Cr<yp%. — None  raised. 

Potof^s.— -Irish  and  sweet  are  all  planted  for  home  consumption.  Owing 
to  the  peculiarity  of  the  season  past,  there  was  almost  a  failure.  Irish 
petatoes  are  worth  $1  to  $1.26  per  bushel ;  the  usual  price  at  this  season 
Mong  about  40  cents. 

^  The  cultivation  of  fruit  in  this  neighborhood  has  received  but  little  atten- 
tion. The  old  settlers  planted  a  few  seedlings,  and  turned  their  attention 
tofarming,  and,  as  the  next  generation  came  up,  they  were  satisfied  with 
what  their  fathers  had  done  in  this  way ;  but  a  "  better  day  is  coming."  A 
■wmber  of  young  orchards  of  good  fruit  are  just  coming  into  bearing.  Some 
2  th«  varieties  are  Pryor's  Red,  Jennett,  June  apple.  Bell-flower,  Holland 
Kppmj  Newtown  Pippin,  Northern  Spy,  Roxbury  Russet,  Summer  Pearmain, 
Mmister,  Emperor  Alexander,  &c.  A  large  number  of  orchards  have  just 
jeen  planted,  and  there  are  not  trees  enough  here  to  supply  the  demand. 
Increased  attention  is  paid  to  the  character  of  the  fruit,  as  well  as  to  the 

Santity,  and  we  hope  to  be  able,  in  a  few  years,  to  show  some  good  fruit, 
lere  is  a  decided  interest,  as  well  as  improvement,  in  the  smaller  fruit, 
^  S^-  "  cherries,  raspberries,  strawberries,  gooseberries,  currants,  Ac! 
Kpfpins  and  other  good-keeping  apples  are  worth  16f  cents  per  bushel  on 
the  tree.  Peaches  are  cultivatetd  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  the  ravages 
of  the  worm  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  causing  early  decay,  almost  discouraee 
our  efforts  to  raise  them.  . 

Permit  me  to  say,  in  closing,  that  I  am  so  fond  of  agricultural  pursuits, 
that  I  introduced  a  resolution  before  the  board  of  trustees  of  Georgetown 
O^ege,  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  expediency 
«*' attaching  an  agricultural  department  to  that  institution.     What  are 
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tfftMd  the  learned  profeenonsy  are  fall,  and  the  people  begin  at  lait  to 
ikink  that  some  learning  is  eeaential  for  a  man  to  make  of  himself  a  sao- 
MMfol  agriculturist  I  truat  that  in  the  wide-spread  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge,  obtained  through  the  agency  of  your  oflSce,  an  impulse  will  be 
given  to  the  subject  that  will  not  be  allayed  till  our  fields  shall  be  brought 
to  the  highest  state  of  fertility,  and  until,  in  every  county,  associations  of 
intelligent  farmers  are  formed,  for  the  better  promotion  of  the  science  of 

agriculture. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Y.  R.  PITTS. 


Victory  Ontario  County,  N.  7.,  December  13,  1850. 

g{f. : Among  many  other  cultivators  of  the  soil,  I  have  received  a  cir- 

cnlar  from  the  Patent  OflBce,  soliciting  information  upon  various  points  of 
agriculture,  which  I  shall  undertake  to  answer  in  the  same  order  that  they 
are  found  in  that  document. 

If^^^a^— Varieties  in  use,  Soule,  flint,  and  the  Hutchinson ;  average,  25 
bushels  per  acre  ;  time  of  seeding,  from  the  10th  to  the  20th  September ; 
time  of  harvestingrfrom  the  10th  to  the  80th  July ;  preparation  of  seed— 
the  only  usual  preparation,  is  to  clear  it  of  all  foul  seeds  and  sow  it  dry  ; 
we  sow  1^  bushels  to  the  acre ;  we  plough  three  times,  or  once,  and  use  the 
two-wheel  cultivator ;  we  plough  from  7  to  10  inches  deep ;  the  yield  per 
acre  is  increasing.  Our  most  approved  rotation  is  to  sow  wheat  every  third 
year,  and  seed  with  the  large  red  clover  each  time;  the  intermediate 
seasons  between  the  wheat  crops,  we  mow  the  clover  for  hay,  or  use  it  for 
pasture.  The  best  remedy  for  the  Hessian-fly  is  to  keep  the  land  rich,  and 
not  exhaust  it  with  spring  crops,  nor  sow  wheat  oftener  than  once  in  three 
years;  prepare  the  land  first-rate,  sow,  in  proper  season,  a  moderate  quan- 
tity of  seed,  and  give  it  room  to  produce  a  large,  rank,  and  vigorous  stalk; 
upon  such  stalks  of  wheat  the  flies  can  do  little  or  no  injury  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  have  noticed  that  wheat  sown  too  early  in  the  season,  or  too  late, 
or  upon  a  poor,  half-tilled,  half-manured  soil,  and  after  spring  crops,  and 
where  too  much  seed,  by  half,  is  used,  would  generally  have  a  sickly  appear- 
ance, a  soft  and  tender  leaf  and  stolk,  most  easily  perforated,  and  altogether, 
it  turned  out  to  be  just  the  wheat  for  the  Hessian-fly  to  riot  in.  We  have 
received  about  $1.13  this  season  per  bushel-  ,        ■  , 

Com. The  most  esteemed  varieties   are   the   Dutton,  the   eight-rowed 

yellow,  and  eight-rowed  white.  We  get,  on  an  average,  40  bushels  per 
acre  ;  coat  of  production,  8  cents  per  bushel,  exclusive  of  land-rent.  Best 
system  of  culture  :— Plough  the  land  early  in  May,  harrow  it  fine ;  mark  for 
rows,  both  ways,  3 J  feet  apart;  plant  from  6  to  7  grains  in  each  hill;  as 
soon  as  the  corn  is  fairly  up,  plaster  it  with  gypsum,  ashes,  and  lime  ;  in  a 
week  afterwards,  go  through  with  the  shovel-plough  or  one-horse  cultivator, 
two  furrows  in  a  row,  each  way  ;  let  a  hand  follow  with  a  hoe,  to  uncover 
the  hills  that  get  covered  with  the  plough.  At  this  time  it  should  be 
examined,  and  all  over  four  stalks  in  a  hUl  should  be  cut  out.  Corn  should 
be  ploughed  at  least  three  times,  and  well  ploughed.  If  land  is  well  broken 
up  in  the  spring,  and  well  harrowed,  the  rows  run  straight,  the  work  of 
dressing  corn  can  mostly  be  done  with  the  plough.  It  is  sometimes  useful 
to  grind  corn  for  hogs ;  it  would  be  useless  to  grind  soft  corn,  but  dry 
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hard  corn  ought  to  be  ground,  and,  under  some  circumstancei,  it  ia  thoockt 
to  pay  well  for  cooking  it ;  ft)r  instance,  where  animals  have  been  fed  a  Iom 
time,  and  are  pretty  fat,  theti  it  will  do  to  cook  their  meal.  If  the  maniirl 
made  from  20  bushels  of  cotn  be  well  applied,  I  think  it  will  increase  the 
yield  at  least  10  bushels.      j  * 

Oats.-^We  sow  2  bushels  ^to  the  acre,  and  get  a  yield  of  40  bushels. 

Barley. — We  sow  2  bushels,  and  an  average  crop  is  80  bushels  per  acre. 

Peas. — I  sow  3  bushels  ptr  acre,  and  get  about  20. 

Beans.— We  sow  beans  ia  drills  2 J  feet  apart ;  20  quarts  is  the  usual 
quantity  per  acre  ;  an  average  crop  is  20  bushels. 

Ri/e. — Those  who  sow  this  grain,  sow  1^  bushels  per  acre ;  they  get,  on 
average,  15  bushels  per  acre.  Peas  are  the  least  exhausting  crop,  and  are 
not  sov|n  as  a  renovating  crop. 

Clover  and  Grasses. — 1|  tons  per  acre  is  an  average  yield.     The  best 

fertilizers  for  meadows  are  plaster  and  stable  manure.     The  grass  seeds  for 

.meadows  are  red-top,  timothy,  and  clover ;  we  sow  from  6  to  8  quarts  per 

acre.     The  cost  of  growing,  cutting,  and  stacking  hay,  including  seed  and 

plaster,  i8^$2.50  per  ton. 

Dairy  Husbandry.— In  this  vicinity,  it  is  thought  that  cows  will  produce 
160  lbs.  of  gutter  per  year.      It  costs  about   twice  as  much  to  make  butter 
as  it  does  cheese.    Milk,  for  butter,  is  treated  something  in  this  way :— It 
is  strained  into  tin  pans  about  4  inches  deep,  and  set  in  a  place  of  the  right 
temperature,  where  it  stands  until  the  cream  rises,  when  it  is  immediately 
skimmed,  not  waiting  for  the  milk  to  sour,  for  it  is  thought  that  the  acidity 
of  the  milk  destroys  or  neutf  alizes  a  portion  of  the  cream.     The  cream  is 
churned  in  the  usual  way,  by  agitating  it  in  the  churn,  keeping  it  in  a  place 
of  the  right  temperature.     The  point  is  not  yet  settled  among  good  butter- 
makers,,  whether  it  lis  better  to  churn  the-milk  with  the  cream,  or  the  cream 
only  ;  but  one  thing  they  all  agree  in— that  is,  that  the  pails,  pans,  and  all 
articles  used  about  milk  should  be  kept  entirely  clean.     Butter,  after  it  is 
churned,  should  be  thoroughly  worked,  to  get  out  all  the  milk ;  if  this  part 
of  the  business  is  not  well  Jone,  it  soon  becomes  soft  and  rancid,  and  is 
unfit  for  market.     Cows,  for  making  butter,  should  be  kept  in  good  condi- 
.  tion,  with  plenty  of  green  food,  be  salted  often,  have  plenty  of  water,  and 
have  shade  in  hot  weather,  and  a  good,  warm  stable  in  winter,  with  plenty 
of  roots  and  other  feed.     AJl  these  things  are  requisite,  both  as  regards 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  butter.      The  average  price  of  butter  has 
been  about  13  cents  per  pound ;  for  the  last  season,  cheese  has  brought 
6^  cents.    * 

Neat  Cattle. — It  costs,  at  the  usual  rate  charged,  ^30  to  rear  a  heifer  or 
a  steer  till  three  years  old.  The  usual  price  at  that  age  is  $25  for  a  heifer, 
and  $30  for  a  steer.  The  value  of  a  good  dairy-cow  in  the  spring  is  $30, 
and  $25  in  the  fall.  A  given  amount  of  food  will  yield  no  more  meat  in  a 
Durham,  Devon,  or  Hereford,  than  in  a  native  animal,  if  they  are  in  every 
other  respect  equal. 

Sheep  and  Wool. — The  growing  of  wool  is  not  profitable  in  a  grain-grow- 
ing country.  It  costs,  at  the  usual  rate  charged  for  keeping  sheep,  50  cents 
a  pound  to  grow  fine  wool,  and  45  cents  a  pound  for  coarse  wool.  A  ton 
of  hay  is  worth  $7,  and  will  winter  8  sheep,  that  will  shear  28  pounds  of 
wool.  It  costs  5  cents  per  pound  more  to  grow  fine  Saxon  or  Merino, 
than  it  does  coarse  wool.  The  proportion  of  lambs  reared  ia  8  to  10 
ewes. 
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ffogt. — The  best  breeds  are  the  Berkshire,  Leicestershire,  and  Byfield. 
The  cheapest  way  to  produce  pork  is  to  keep  just  hogs  enough  to  eat  all 
the  sour  milk,  small  potatoes,  and  "  bits  o*  bread,"  that  may  be  produced 
upon  the  farm.  Hogs,  if  allowed  to  run  in  the  orchard,  can  be  kept  pretty 
cheap  until  they  are  15  or  18  months  old,  when  they  will  have  usually  got 
their  growth,  and  will  fatten  easily  upon  corn,  peas,  or  barley.  One  hun- 
dred pounds  of  corn,  upon  the  closest  calculation  that  I  can  make,  will 
make  25  pounds  of  pork.  Hogs  should  be  killed  in  cool  weather,  and,  after 
dressing,  should  hang  till  quite  cold  :  otherwise  the  meat  will  have  a  strong, 
disagreeable  taste.  Pork  for  pickling  should  be  cut  in  small  pieces,  the 
bloody  parts  well  washed:  the  best  rock  or  solar  salt  should  be  used.  It 
should  not  be  packed  very  tight,  for  the  brine  should  flow  through  in  liberal 
quantities :  if  not,  the  pork  will  have  a  greenish  and  bloody  appearance. 
When  it  is  packed  down  in  large  pieces,  it  is  apt  to  taint  before  the  brine 
strikes  through.  Casks  that  have  ever  contained  sour  brine  should  not  be 
used  again,  for  they  are  sure  to  "leaven  the  whole  lump."  Hams  should  be 
salted  down  a  few  weeks  in  brine  made  of  common  salt,  saltpetre,  and  molas- 
ses :  they  should  be  smoked  pretty  thoroughly — when  they  are  fit  for  market. 

Cotton^  sugar-cane^  tobacco^  and  rice  are  not  raised  in  this  part  of  tlje 
country. 

Carrots^  Beets^  and  Tumipi. — The  cultivation  of  these  roots  is  not  on  the 
increase.  Land  for  these  should  be  manured  pretty  heavily  ;  it  should  be 
warm,  sandy,  or  gravelly;  it  should  be  ploughed  deep  and  subsoiled;  it 
should  be  harrowed  fine  and  laid  into  ridges  two  feet  apart,  and  four  or  five 
inches  high ;  they  should  be  made  true  with  an  implement  made  for  that  pur- 
pose. Carrot-seed  should  be  sown  as  early  as  the  land  can  be  prepared ;  it 
should  be  soaked  till  near  sprouting  before  being  sowed  ;  it  may  be  sown 
with  a  hand-drill  running  on  the  fidge  ;  if  they  are  carefully  sown  in  straight 
rows  upon  ridges,  the  after-culture  is  greatly  facilitated.  I  have  a  shovel- 
plough  with  a  share  made  for  the  purpose,  that  cuts  about  8  inches  wide. 
By  planting  thus,  I  am  enabled  to  plough  with  a  gentle  horse  very  close  to 
the  rows ;  the  roots  in  the  rows  may  stand  two  or  three  inches  apart.  This 
plan  has  some  advantages  over  the  old  plan  of  doing  all  the  labor  with  the 
hoe  and  the  hands ;  it  loosens  the  earth  deeper,  and  enables  the  roots  to 
send  out  their  lateral  fibres  to  a  greater  distance,  which  improves  them  very 
much,  both  in  size  and  quantity  per  acre,  and,  more  than  all,  it  saves  two- 
thirds  the  labor.  Carrots  yield,  on  an  average,  600  or  700  bushels  to  the 
acre  ;  beets,  350 ;  and  turnips,  260.  For  fattening  animals,  these  roots 
should  be  boiled,  but  for  milch-cows,  or  working  cattle  and  horses,  they  are 
better  in  a  raw  state ;  but  in  all  cases  they  should  be  washed  clean  before 

feeding. 

Potatoes. — Average  yield,  160  bushels  per  acre  ;  cost  of  raising,  10  cents 
per  bushel ;  the  most  prolific  are  the  Rohan  and  Merinos  ;  the  most  profit- 
able are  the  early  June,  pink-eyes,  and  kidneys.  The  best  system  of  plant- 
ing, in  order  to  escape  the  blight,  is  to  select  a  piece  of  dry,  sandy,  or 
gravelly  land  ;  manure  and  plough  it  as  early  as  possible ;  harrow  it  fine, 
and  mark  for  rows  3  feet  each  way  ;  plant  the  earliest  varieties,  put  two 
potatoes  of  medium  size  in  each  hill ;  as  soon  as  they  are  a  few  inches  out  of 
the  ground,  plough  them  both  ways,  two  furrows  in  the  row ;  hill  them  lightly 
with  the  hoe.  Three  times  ploughing  and  hoeing  are  enough,  if  well  per- 
formed. 

The  cultivation  of  fruit  is  receiving  increased  attention.    From  500  to 
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800  VuiheU  of  apples  can  he  produced  on  an  «ore  ;  there  hare  bee&iarM 
qnantitiea  shipped  from  this  place  this  fall.  Good  wipter  fruit  has  u£! 
•elfing  at  from  76  cenU  to  J2.50  per  barrel  of  2J  bushels,  bo  th"  iTS 
easy  to  estimate  the  produdt  of  an  acre  at  from  $100  to  |200  The  differ 
ence  between  apples  and  potatoes  for  feeding  is  about  30  per  cent,  in  faTor 
of  potatoes  The  best  varieties  for  keeping,  are  the  Northern  SpjXZ 
bury  Russet,  Spitzenburg,  Greening,  and  Newtown  Pippin.  These  ie  best 
also  for  9«portation.  '^^  "•" 

I  think  I  know  a  preventive  for  the  blight  in  pear  and  apple-trees.  I 
have  examined  the  subject  carefully,  and  think  I  Lve  traced  the  cause  to 
the  unsuitable  nature  of  the  soil  upon  which  they  are  planted.  I  hsTe 
llT^f.  r^^"^'^V'  V^  reference  to  this  disease,  in  at  least  one  hundred 
and  fifty  different  localities,  and  have  invariably  found,  that  when  they  are 
planted  on  a  nch,  deep,  loose  soil,  at  the  foot  of  a  cultivated  hill,  the/ lire 
l.\^ul  *^''/?^  ^f"  heivy  crops  of  fruit  annually.  On  such  soils  they 
are  healthy  and  free  from  M.ght.  The  soil  for  pear-trees  should  be  at  leiS 
4  feet  deep,  as  its  roots  are  long,  and  almost  fibreless.  It  is  a  rapid  grower 
and  requires  a  great  deal  of  nourishment,  so  that,  upon  a  poor  thin  soil  it 
soon  becomes  weak,  like  a  straw-fed  animaf,  and  dies  of  the  blight.  The 
black  ash,  a  native  of  low,  rich  soils,  when  removed  to  high,  light  soU  is 
subject  to  the  same  disease      I  have  never  seen  a  pear-treeilning  on  the 

iln  J'^'.  T  /  ^'\  '^f  ^^  *'"  y""«  *^^^  »»^d  fr^e  from  blilht,  nor 
upon  a  thm  6oil  of  any  kind.  **  ^ 

.J\^''\^^^^  *.^"^  ^'""^  ^"^  ^^^  *^®°  '''  ^^*""g '  8«  the  land  should  be  culti- 

tZlj  ^'7:  J  ^r^  *^"'  'r  ^''''  '^  W^«  «'«*»"<1'  a'^d  consider  it 
the  most  profitable  of  any  crop  I  raise.     It  will  average  fifty  dollars  per 

tZ^'  if  ^  ?''^*''^  ['  ?^^'^  ^"h  '"«*^'«'  ^h^^h  »^«  the  besi  for  keepiSi, 
and  will  not  injure  by  freezing  so  soon  as  other  kinds.  They  are  not  m 
good  on  wet  land  as  the  Baldwin.  ^ 

y.^7.T'^  T  «^ii^.^«i«<^d  never  fail ;  they  make  excellent  wine,  with 
very  little  labor.     Moist  land  is  the  beat  for  them. 

Yours,  most  respectfully, 
j  II  MOSES  FRENCH. 


^  Barbour  County,  Alabama,  November  9tA,  1850. 

i>«ar>S'i>:— In  making  out  a  report  in  reply  to  your  circular,  I  have 
endeavored  to  collect  the  most  reliable  informatien,  derived  from  observar 
tion  and  other  sources  deserving  confidence.  I  am  happy  to  state  that  the 
general  condition  of  the  agricultural  interest  in  this  section  of  our  widely 
extended  country  is  very  healthy  and  prosperous  ;  more  so  than  I  have  ever 
witnessed  it  before  in  a  period  of  13  years'  residence.  And,  by  the  blessing 
of  Providence,  no  people  on  the  habitable  globe  are  better  prepared  to  live 
more  comfortable  and  happy,  would  we  but  use  the  proper  means  to  insure 
ourselves  the  rewards  of  industry,  frugality,  and  enterprise.  It  is  true  that, 
in  some  things,  we  are  far  behind  our  colaborers  in  other  sections,  who  have 
been  blessed  with  advantages  which  we  do  not  possess ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  visfible  \i  spirit  of  improvement,  which  will  gradually  be  in- 
lused  among  a  people  whose  efforts  are  to  advance  in  tlieir  respective  call- 
ings; and  we  now  see  dawning  upon  us  a  general  prosperity,  the  sure 
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reward  of  s  people  wiiose  minds  and  energies  are  directed  to  an  hononbk 

[mrsuit.  --  j^_- 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  answer  tbe  m- 

qairiw  set  forth  in  your  circular. 

Wheat. — My  report  for  1849  gives  as  fair  an  account  of  the  condition  of 
wheat  culture  in  this  section  as  could  now  be  made  out  without  repetition. 
In  Columbus,  Georgia,  46  miles  north  of  this,  extensive  flouring  mills 
have  been  established,  which  must,  in  time,  encourage  the  growth  of  wheat. 
At  present,  much  grain  is  imported  from  the  West,  to  keep  8  mills  in  ope- 
ration. The  flour  made  is  of  very  superior  quality,  equal  to  any  of  Northern 
manufacture. 

Com. — The  most  esteemed  variety  is  the  white  corn ;  and,  by  proper 
management  and  cultivation,  it  will  average  from  25  to  35  bushels  per  acre. 
Of  late  years,  much  attention  is  bestowed  to  selecting  the  corn  for  seed,  and 
it  is  better  cultivated  than  heretofore,  which  results  in  a  heavier  yield  per 
acre.  From  the  protracted  drought  in  May  and  June,  the  corn  crop  has 
been  materially  shortened ;  but  sufficient  has  been  harvested  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  county. 

There  was  introduced  last  spring,  by  Colonel  Eli  S.  Shorter,  a  planter  in 
this  county,  two  new  varieties  of  com,  the  "  Oothkalooga"  and  "  Early 
Ohio  Flint,"  which  he  pronounces  to  "  have  made  the  best  corn  he  ever 
saw,"  yielding  from  60  to  70  bushels  per  acre  without  manure.     Some 
ears  of  the  first-named  variety  were  the  largest  I  ever  saw.     I  have  handed 
Colonel  Shorter  one  of  your  circulars,  and  requested  him  to  make  out  a  report 
for  your  d^artment :  in  so  doing,  he  will  give  a  full  account  of  this  corn,  its 
culture  and  production.      The  introduction  of  such  seed  among  us  jrill 
largely  increase  the  production  of  corn,  which,  I  think,  can  be  made  for  40 
cents  per  bushel.     My  system  of  culture  is  to  break  the  land  deep  at  first, 
with  large  skooters,  lay  off  the  drills  6  feet  apart,  drop  the  seed  80  inches 
apart.    In  laying  off  furrow,  manure  at  the  same  time  with  cotton-seed,  and 
cover  the  corn  and  manure  by  running  a  light  skooter-furrow  on  each  side 
of  it,  and  breaking  the  balk  thoroughly  out  with  shovels.     This,  however,  is 
not  the  general  system,  as  many  still  adhere  to  the  old  hill  culture  and' 
covering  with  the  hoe ;   and  some  in  drill  plant  in  a  bed,  covering  with  a 
board  on  the  heel  of  the  plough-stock.     For  my  own  part,  I  have  found  tiie 
first-named  system  most  successful,  and  the  after-culture  easier.     Three 
ploughings,  and  a  hoeing  after  the  first  and  last  ploughings,  is  the  culture 
given  to  corn,  and  the  sweep-plough  is  becoming  the  one  most  in  nse  for 
this  purpose,  as  it  performs  the  work  rapidly,  and,  at  the  same  time,  stirs  the 
land  thoroughly.     As  regards  feeding  corn  to  stock,  it  is  usually  fed  in  the 
ear,  as  gathered,  and  the  true  economy  of  preparing  by  mills,  or  boiling,  is 
lost  sight  of.    I  know  of  no  experiments  or  calculations  having  been  made 
in  turning  grain  into  manure  by  feeding  stock  of  any  kind. 

Your  next  inquiries  are  in  relation  to  oofs,  barley,  rye,  peas,  kc.  Oats, 
rye,  and  peas  are  extensively  sown,  but  of  barley  and  beans,  none  to  my  know- 
ledge. Oats  are  sown  down  after  com,  in  October  and  November,  and 
sometimes  in  February,  from  8  pecks  to  a  bushel  per  acre.  I  am  partial 
to  putting  much  seed  in  the  ground,  and  have  always  done  best  when  soWft 
thick.     Average  yield,  from  15  to  20  bushels  per  acre. 

I  deem  this  crop  more  exhausting  to  land  than  any  other  of  the  gnuns 
above  named ;  it  does  best  on  low,  wet  lands,  and  we  find  it  stands  the  win- 
ter's cold  better  on  such  lands  than  on  high,  dry,  porous  soils,  where  it  if 
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©ften  winter-killed.  When, chopped  and  mixed  with  corn,  oats  mak«  an 
excellent  slimmer  food  for  our  mules  and  horses ;  as  a  renovator  of  land,  I 
cannot  speak  of  it  as  beneficial,  further  than  its  stubble  prevent*  washing. 

%«  is  sown  down  for  grean  pasturage  more  than  for  its  grain,  and  se^M 
•8  an  excellent  winter  pastuie  for  young  stock  to  run  upon  ;  and  I  am  only 
surprised  that  it  is  not  more  generally  thus  sown  than  it  is,  especially  on 
broken  lands,  where  it  wouW  prevent  the  washing  of  the  soil  during  the 
wmter  rains,  apd,  early  in  the  spring,  might  be  turned  under  to  rot,  in  time 
for  a  late-sown  crop.  I  haw  known  instances  where  the  overseer,  in  pick- 
mg  cotton  m  the  fall  months,  scattered  the  seed  ahead  of  the  pickers,  by 
whom  It  was  trampled  in,  and  in  due  time  a  good  stand  was  had,  with  littie 
or  no  trouble,  furnishing  a  tne  winter  pasture,  and,  on  undulating  lands 
preventing  the  alleys  of  the  cotton-beds  from  gullying  by  the  rains.  The 
average  yield  is  about  15  bushels  per  acre. 

Peat.— These  may  be  made  one  of  the  most  valuable  products  of  the 
South.     Heretofore,  and  even  now,  a  proper  estimate  is  not  set  upon  their 
beneficial  qualities  as  a  renovator.     In  this  respect,  they  can  be  made  to  the 
South  what  clover  is  to  the  North  and  West.     It  is  true  that  my  experience 
with  peas  as  a  renovator  is  limited;  but,  so  far  as  tried,  very  satisfactory, 
and  I  am  now  engaged  in  saving  a  large  quantity  for  sowing  l)roadca8t  on 
my  corn  lands  next  summer.     I  have  never  seen  a  piece  of  ground  sown 
exclusively  with  peas  for  the  purpose  of  turning  them  under  aS  a  fertilizer ; 
but  I  have  conversed  with  those  who  have  tried  it  with  very  successful 
results.    The  manner  in  which  have  I  tried  them  is  in  the  last  sweeping  given 
to  corn,  sowing  them  broadcast  before  the  ploughs,  where  they  shade  the 
ground  completely  from  the  penetrating  heat  of  our  summer's  sun,  protect 
the  land,  and  keep  the  roota  of  the  corn  mpist  and  cool,  which,  in  a  dry 
time,  very  much  aids  the  corn  in  maturing  well.    In  the  fall,  by  early  break- 
ing up  the  ground  for  another  crop,  a  vast  amount  of  vine  and  litter  is 
turned  under  to  rot,  which  makes  manure.     By  this  system,  but  a  partial 
benefit  18  derived  from  the  peas  as  a  renovator,  although,  considering  the 
protection  afforded  to  the  corn  from  the  influence  of  heat  upon  its  roots,  the 
..preserving  of  the  land  from  washing,  and  the  keeping  under  of  the  noxious 
weeds  and,  grass,  this  plan,  involving  but  little  labor  and  trouble,  is  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  planters. 

Again,  the  vines,  with  -the  peas  on,  can  be  pulled  up  and  cured  so  as  to 
make  an  excellent  winter  forage  for  cows,  mules,  and  sheep ;  in  this  way 
they  readily  fatten  animals,  very  much  increasing  the  milk  of  cows,  if  put 
away  in  a  barn  underneath  which  cattle  can  go  and  roach  them  through 
slat  floors  and  racks.  Or,  they  may  be  littered  in  lots,  so  as  to  make  an 
abundance  of  manure.  Thus  a  large  amount  of  corn  is  saved,  and  stock 
can  be  wintered  more  economically  than  in  any  other  method. 

It  is  only  with  a  certain  class  of  planters,  however,  that  this' system  will 
be  adopted ;  for  the  putting  in  of  the  pea-seed  is  at  a  time  when  cotton- 
picking  18  most  pressing,  and  where  making  large  crops  of  cotton  is  the  prime 
consideration  of  the  planter,  4I  other  objects  are  lost  sight  of,  embracing  a 
general  system  of  raising  all  things  at  home,  which  is  the  farmer's  true  policy 
Md  interest.  Cotton  is  now  tearing  a^h  price,  and  the  whole  energies 
of  tiie  planters  are  bent  on  making  all  Tbey  can.  The  result  will  be,  that 
they  will  find  themselves  dependent  upon  others  for  every  thing  they  need, 
having  neglected  their  provision  crops,  stock,  &c.  for  cotton. 

We  are  unable  to  answer  your  inquiries  about  clover  and  the  ffra»9e9f  they 


soi  being  caltivated  in  this  lection  of  country;  also  dairy  Ata&a<u2r|f, 
aa  nothing  is  done  in  this  branch  of  rural  industry,  except  for  domestic 
wuits. 

Neat  Cattle. — The  cost  of  raising  neat  cattle  to  the  age  of  3  years  may 
be  set  down  as  merely  nominal ;  for,  in  summer,  they  are  sustained  by  the 
range,  and,  in  winter,  the  run  of  the  fields  with  shucks  is  found  sufficient. 
At  3  years  old,  in  beef,  they  are  worth  from  $7  to  $9,  and  as  stock  cattle, 
from  $4  to  $5.  The  value  of  dairy-cows  ranges  from  $12  to  $25,  accord- 
ing to  their  quality  as  milkers.  As  regards  the  amount  of  food  required  to 
fatten  different  breeds  of  cattle,  we  are  unable  to  say,  as  with  us  blooded 
stock  is  scarce.  Beef  is  used  only  in  the  summer  months,  where  fattened 
by  the  range.  Fall  beeves,  killed  and  cured  for  winter  use,  are  generally 
fattened  in  the  pea-fields. 

Sheep  and  Wool. — We  cannot  answer  the  inquiries  in  your  circular,  for 
sheep  have  not  been  raised  for  the  wool,  except  for  domestic  use.  The 
breeds  here  are  the  most  common  kinds,  and  the  average  clip  not  more  than 
IJ  pound  per  head.  In  Columbus,  Georgia,  45  miles  north,  are  several 
large  woollen^actoriea,  lately  established,  and  others  now  being  erected, 
which  will  cause  a  demand  for  wool,  and" be  the  means  of  turning  the  atten- 
tion of  farmers  to  this  important  branch  of  business,  now  entirely  neglected. 
I  have  been  thinking,  for  some  months  past,  of  investing  some  capital  in 
sheep,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  wool  to  the  Columbus  factories  ;  and  it 
strikes  me  that,  with  little  trouble  and  good  management,  it  can  be  done  suc- 
cessfully and  with  profit ;  for  we  possess  many  advantages  here  in  climate, 
woods-pasturage,  and  rye-fields,  so  that  little  expenditure  is  necessary  in 
raising  and  sustaining  them. 

Again,  our  factories  ut  present,  and  perhaps  for  years  to  come,  will 
require  but  the  coarser  kinds  of  wool,  as  they  manufacture  coarse  fabrics. 
This  will  enable  us  to  begin  with  the  common  breeds,  and,  by  importing 
blooded  stock,  to  cross  and  improve  the  breeds  gradually ;  thus  ascertain- 
ing what  breeds  turn  out  the  heaviest  fleeces,  and  the  quality  most  needed 
by  manufacturers.  No  one  can  read  the  letter  of  Mr.  Mark  A.  Cockrill, 
of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  on  the  raising  of  sheep  at  the  South,  in  the  Patent 
Office  Report  for  1848,  without  feeling  deeply  interested  on  this  subject. 
He  has  removed  all  doubts,  done  away  with  prejudices,  and  opened  the  way 
for  all  who  may  be  disposed  to  make  the  trial,  and  who  must  succeed,  with 
good  management  on  his  own  part.  With  the  farmers  of  the  South,  the 
starting  of  factories  in  our  midst  should  be  hailed  with  pleasure,  and  sup- 
ported with  zeal,  for  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  supply  the  raw  material, 
cotton  and  wool,  and  the  food  of  their  operatives.  In  short,  an  exchange 
of  products  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  us  to  be  satisfied  that  we  can,  at  last, 
live  at  home ;  and  creating  a  diversity  of  products,  and  drawing  our  minds 
from  the  one  object,  cotton-planting,  will  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  farmers, 
and  result  beneficially  to  the  country  at  large.  Wool-growing  I  deem  an 
advantage  to  the  South,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  procuring  the  neces- 
sary stock  and  raising  large  flocks  of  sheep.  The  manufacturers  now  im- 
port from  foreign  countries  8,000,000  pounds  of  wool  a  year,  to  carry  on 
their  business.  With  this  deficit  in  the  supply,  should  we  not  be  encouraged 
to  furnish  our  own  manufacturers,  knowing  that  factories  are  on  the  incraMe, 
and  being  erected  at  our  very  doors  ?  1 

ffogt. — The  native  or  common  stock  we  find  to  answer  our  purposes  best, 
owing  to  its  hardy  habits,  and  being  the  most  thrifty  range-hog.     There  is 
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no  doubt,  bowev«r,  were  proper  attention  paid  to  hogs,  tiie  improyed 
would  be  fonnd  tnost  profitable ;  but  among  cotton-planters,  and  espaoiaUj 
when  prices  range  high,  they  raise  only  for  their  own  sapplj,  and  impwt 
Western  bacon  for  their  nefroes.  What  few  hogs  of  improved  breeds  we 
bad  broQght'to  the  country  lid  well  so  long  as  they  were  kept  up,  well  fed, 
and  attended  to ;  but  when  turned  on  the  range,  they  dwindled  away  to 
nothing.  Pasturage  is  neoessary  for  pork-raising,  and,  with  the  cotton- 
planter,  none,  comparatively  speaking,  is  to  be  had ;  hence  it  is  we  are  defi- 
cient in  this  branch  of  agricultural  industry.  Our  climate,  too,  is  so  variable 
and  uncertain,  that  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  save  what  pork  is  raised  in  the 
country.  The  drove-pork  purchased  is  often  much  injured  in  saving,  and 
the  risk  is  so  great,  that  the  planters  feel  safer  in  purchasing  their  baeon 
from  New  Orleans,  than  in  raising  and  curing.  In  putting  up  our  meat, 
the  worst  enemy  wje  have  to  contend  with  is  the  skipper-fly,  which  prodnoes 
a  bug  that  in  summer  destroys  it.  Many  preventives  against  this  enemy 
have  been  resorted  to,  but  none,  so  far  as  I  have  heard,  has  proved  entirely 
successful.  Some  have  buried  their  meat  in  salt,  some  in  fodder  and  shucks, 
and  others  in  charcoal ;  still  the  ravages  of  this  bug  are  manifested.  So 
far  as  my  experience  gx>e8,  I  have  found  it  best,  when  the  bacon  is  well  dried, 
^  to  take  it  down  and  brush  it  over  carefully ;  have  a  large  box  in  readiness, 
and  pack  it  away  in  pulverized  charcoal.  It  keeps  better  in  this  way  than 
in  any  other  that*l  have  tried. 

Cotton.— The  season  has  been  considered  unfavorable,  particularly  to  the 
upland  cro^s,  which  are  set  down  at  500  pounds  per  acre.  It  is  allowed 
that  it  takes  1600  pounds  in  the  seed  to  make  a  bale  of  450  pounds  clean 
cotton.  The  rotation  of  crops  is  governed  by  no  regular  system,  for  where 
corn  and  cotton  are  the  only  crops  planted,  cotton  is  generally  run  the  long- 
est, on  lands  best  adapted  to  it,  while  the  corn  crop  is  kept  up  by  manuring 
highly  with  cotton-seed.  But,  where  the  small  grain  crops  are  sown  down, 
the  rotation  iff  corn  after  cotton,  and  cotton  after  small  grain.  So  far,  no 
preventives  have  been  found  against  the  rust  and  boll  and  army  worms. 
Cotton  can  be  made  here  at  t  cost  of  5  cents  per  pound.  i 

In  relation  to  tbe  remaining  inquiries  on  your  circular,  most  of  the  articles 
are  not  grown  among  us,  while  others  are  grown  in  such  small  quantities  as 
to  8^ord  no  important  conclasions  as  regards  production,  culture,  &c. 

Very  respectfully, 
I  JNO.  H.  DENT. 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank, 

Commissioner  of  Fatmts. 


9(^  if^  d^. 


Lake  Swamp^  Rorry  District,  S.  C,  November  25,  1850. 

iSitr; — In  reply  to  your  inqniry  relative  to  the  culture  of  sugar-cane,  and  iti< 
premature  decay  from  rattoons,  &c.,  I  can  give  you  but  little  information, 
as  I  have  never  depended  on  rattoon  crops.  But  so  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
I  think  the  cane  does  become  inferior,  shorter  joints,  and  produces  less 
juice  than  formerly.  I  have  raised  sugar-cane  for  four  years,  from  the 
planting  each  year ;  and  though  I  am  35  or  40  miles  from  the  seaboard, 
and  within  nine  miles  of  the  North  Carolina  line,  my  cane  does  well,  and  I 
tbtnk  it  a  profitable  crop.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  cane  can  be  raised  in 
8o«tli  Carolina  or  North  Carolina,  anywhere  within  40  miles  of  the 


eoMt,  to  eonodvmblt  ftdTntm,  «n^  I  4»  not  iltmk  the  time  to  be  very 
distant  whsn  th«  suar-esBie  win  forai  a  portion  of  the  crop  on  every  welf- 
oondacted  farm ;  at  wast,  «ioii|k  for  home  eonmimption.  jSzperience  has 
ta^ht  m»  that  this  ironM  b«  for  the  interest  of  every  farmer. 

i  have  bad  so«e  ezpaienoe  in  foediag  apples  to  hogs,  and  ean  say  that 
sweet  i^pies  will  fasten  them  as  fast  as  potatoes,  bnt  sonr  apices  will  not. 
I  have  a  kind  of  apple,  called  Sweet  James,  wfaioh  ripens  in  the  month  of 
June,  and  bears  Teiy  fall.  I  wo«ld  as  soon  have  a  bishel  of  them  for  my 
hogs  as  a  bushel  of  sweet  potatoes ;  but  when  titeee  were  gone  I  fed  on  sour 
apples,  and  my  hogs  lost  flesh,  instead  of  Mining. 

As  te  raising  rice  on  high  or  vplaad,  it  is  qmite  oonmon.  The  gold  rice 
or  white-hull  noe  does  well.  There  is  a  certain  kind  of  soil,  however,  on 
which  it  prospers  best,  and  that  is  a  level,  sandy  soil,  inclined  to  moisture. 
On  such  land,  I  hare  known  the  yield  of  rice  to  be  tfairee  boshels  to  one  of 
com,  from  the  same  field. 

Youty  with  respect, 

THOMAS  A-  BEATY. 
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PcrOamd,  January  16th,  1851. 

lir;-^omt  8  or  10  weeks  ago,  I  receired  »  circulwr  firom  the  Patent 
Offoe,  making  inqairies  concerning  agricalture  in  this  section,  the  yr\aok 
nnmeroiu  pressing  engagements  lure  hindered  me  from  considering  ontil 
now. 

Ow  famen  are  by  no  means  sjstematic  or  scientific  in  their  agrioaltoral 
opwati^ons ;  and,  ooud  tkej  be  induced  to  profit  bj  the  roachinss  of  science, 
I  am-  weU  aatisfied  that  the  result  would  be  at  least  the  doubling  of  their 
crops,  with  leM  labor  than  they  now  bestow  on  their  farming  operations. 
The  MqMrienoe  of  some  two  or  three  systematic  and,  to  some  extent,  scieo- 
tifio  fiumers,  with  whom  I  am  aoqoainted,  bears  me  out  in  this  opinion.  I 
am  happy  to  add,  however,  Uiat  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  interest  in  re- 
gard to  the  matter,  indaoed,  perhaps^  by  the  operations  of  our  county  agri- 
ealtttMl  societies. 

But  to  your  iDqairies : — 

Wheat. — We  raiae  comparaiiTely  little  wheat  in  this  (Cumberland)  county, 
and,  indeed,  in  the  whole  State — iiot  half  enough,  I  think,  for  home  coo- 
Mimption.  In  1850, 169,879  barrels  of  flour  were  imported  into  Portland 
alone,  much  of  which  went  into  the  interior.  However,  since  the  failure  of 
the  potato  ctop»^  our  farmers  are  turning  their  attention  to  the  more  exten- 
sive cultivation  of  wheat — the  kinds  most  in  use  being  the  £lon  blue-joint 
and  iHiite  flint  seeds.  These  varieties,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn, 
have  not  as  yet  been  attacked  hj  the  weevil.  The  time  of  seeding  is  in  all 
September ;  of  harreating,  from  the  1st  to  the  20th  Au^t.  The  average 
product  cannot,  I  think,  exceed  15  bushels  per  acre,  owing  to  the  unsldlfal 
manner  with  which  it  is  cultivated.  The  seed  is  not  prepared  in  any  way^ 
5  peeks  of  seed  is  about  the  usual  quantity  used  per  acre  in  planting;  ave- 
ra^  price  pr  bushel,  |1.87|  cents..  The  ground  is  generally  ploughed 
twicej  depth,  I  think,  not  more  than  6  inches.  We  Imve  no  system  for 
rotation  of  crops ;  know  of  no  remedies  for  flies  or  weevils.  The  yield  per 
acre  is  increasing. 

Obn*.^-The  "  Oolden  Field"  variety  is  the  only  one  planted ;  average 
product  per  acre,  45  bushels;  cost  of  production  per  bushel,  I  should  judfe, 
might  be  set  down  at  55  eenti.  Most  approred  method  of  fertilizing  isoy 
spreading  the  manure  broadcast  Our  farmers  generally  plant  in  "hills," 
one  hill  to  about  every  12  square  feet  of  ground,  and  hoe  twice  or  three 
tines.  The  best  method  of  feeding  it  to  hogs  is,  I  think,  decidedly,  ground 
and  cocked,  or  scalded.  We  rake  more  oom  than  wheat,  but  not  enough 
for  home  consumption,  222,641  bushels  haying  been  imported  into  Portland 
last  yeas.  That  c(»m  can  be  nused  in  this  section  to  advantage,  I  have 
abundant  reasoli  to  believe.  Last  year,  I  knew  an  anuUeur  farmer  to  raise 
92^  bushels  te  the  acre,  and,  as  secretsjj  of  the  Cumberland  County  Agri- 
cultural Societjr,  in  1849,  a  written  statement  was  put  into  my  hands,  •worn 
U  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  that  the  writer  had  raised,  on  one  acre  ef 
ground,  the  almost  incredible  quantity  of  123  bushels  and  26  quarts  of  round 
yellow  or  goIde»>fleld  oom  1 

With  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  oats^  rye,  and  barley,  there  is  a  diver- 
sity of  opinion  here.  I  should  judf  e  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  oats  was 
20  bushels ;  of  rye,  20  busheb ;  of  barley,  25  bushels ;  average  quantity  of 
•eed  per  nore,  oat^  6  pecks ;  barlc|y,  6  pecks ;  rye,  5  pecks.    About  enoi^h 
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of  each  of  these  grains  is  ru*d  for  liome  conramptioii.  Peifl,  eo  far  m  I 
knpw  or  can  ascertain,  are  not  ooltiyated  as  a  renoTatins  crop.  Beans  are 
not  mnch  cnlthated  as  a  field  crop,  except  among  the  hills  of  com,  one  and 
iofli^times  two  seeds  beiag  fesed  to  the  hill.  In  this  wst,  pmhmbif  an 
average  of  S  btishels  is  rabe4  to  the  acre.  S^aratelj  and  akaie,  1  hnto 
k^d  of  35  hoshels  of  beans  |eing  raised  to  the  acre. 

Clover  and  Orassei. — The  ^ass  crop  of  this  (Cumberland)  oonnty  is  ow 
•of  tbe  chief  dependences  of  i  the  fsrmer,  and  geMraUy,  perkapa,  lus  most 
•oertain  and  prc^table  crop,  #8  things  now  stand.     Mocb  hay  is  annually 
exported  fh>m  Portland  to  N«(w  Orleans  and  other  Soethem  poets.     I  haTe 
■known  of  4  tons  being  cut  to*  the  acre  on  richly  manured  luidi,  b«i  tkink 
the  average  qnukti^  throogh^ut  the  coon  try  eannot  be  more  than  14  tons 
to  the  acre.     The  best  fertihier  for  mowing  fields,  where  it  can  ke  had,  is 
what  is  called  *^maBsel>mud"-^the  mod  and  shells  dug  frosi  salt-water  flats 
er  mussel-beds.    A%»,  or  sea-weed  and  kelp,  thrown  tw  on  our  lea^orw 
by  storms,  are  also  used,  wheteyer  they  can  be  obtained,  as  fotiksers,  and 
with  much  success.     In  the  interior,  ground  plaster  is  waed  with  most  en- 
eooraging  results,  e8pe<»ally  on  heavy,  clayey  lands.    Each  of  these  manores 
is  generally  used  as  a  top-dretsii^.     Sta^e  and  barn-yard  nanarss  art  also 
nsM.     By  **  meadows,"  I  preiome  you  mean  soowing  lands  ^neraUy.     The 
seeds  used  in  laying  them  doirn  generally  are  herde-grass  and  olov<er-~-dif- 
ferwtit  lands  requiring  different  proportions  of  the  two  seeds^-^Hit,  on  an 
aretage,  I  sheukl  estimate  thf  prc^rtion  at  |  herda^grass,  ^  clorer.     Red- 
top  and  foul-iaeaiiow  are  used  in  laying  dosm  boggy  lands,  or  what  are  kere 
eaUed  meadorws.     I  do  not  tfasak  the  average  c^oantity  of  seed  wsd  is  Uy- 
isg  down  grass  lands  is  oveK  half  a  bushel  to  the  acre;  but  our  fsmefs 
WMdd  find  it  to  their  advantsge  to  use  more.    The  aturage  eost  of  growii^g 
kay  per  torn  1  shall  set  down  it  $5 ;  average  prise  finom  one  yesr  to  aaotker, 
$8  per  ten.     The  Seothem  #lo¥er-seed  does  not  work  well  here  at  alL     I 
^ka?e  knonn  a  skilful  fanner  snter  upon  a  new  farm,  and,  by  the  e|^ication 
•ef  mussel-mud,  plaster,  and  ttable-masfure,  aad  the  SMtnufe  nkMb  by  some 
•kulf  a  dosen  hogs,  which  he  atmost  solely  bept  for  tiw  purppse,^  lA  the  eourse 
of  7  or  8  years,  increase  the^  hay  crops  of  his  fields  from  15  tons  i^  to  an 
ftTSirage  of  lOfH  tons. 

ffeU^  is  not  cultivated  in  ttkis  oonnty,  nor,  so  far  as  I  am  awve,  in  the 
•  State.     It  has  keen  frequently  tried ;  but  witkoot  saosess. 

The  groviag  of  carrots,  turnips,  and  bests  has  bsesi  en  tkrincrsMs,  u  a 
field  crop,  since  the  eommencenient  of  the  lavages  of  the  potato  disease, 
previous  to  which  but  little  n^ention  was  pmd  to  tbeus  as  artielns  of  agci- 
eulture :  I  have^  therefore,  but  little  experience  4m  wkiok  to  isund  an 
'  0|»nion  as  to  the  best  mode  df  growing.  I  kave  an  instsfe  in  aund  wkere 
900  bushels  of  carrots  were  laised  to  the  acre ;  I  should  tkink  the  aprsnge 
yield  of !  carrots  and  beets  might  be  put  doim  at  600  bushels  per  nese  eara. 
Bnglish  Wnips  are  not  planted  to  any  extent  as  e  fieU  erop.  Bta4)agas, 
kowevtr^are  begioniag  to  be  planted  extensively.  I^iryisldinll  geuMve 
that  ef  sarrots  and  beets ;  bult  I  am  unable  to  give  any  deflnite  infwnatien 
en  the  sulj^eot.  °  »       j 

I  cannot,  from  personal  experience,  afford  any  infoematioa  ss  te  dai^y 
'  husbaodbry,  neitker  have  I  been  able  to  obtain  satisfactory  iaforasataen  on 
tke  subject 

.Your  intenrogiations  in  regard  to  neat  cattle  are  likewise  almost  squafly 
evt  ef  my  Une  ef  experience.    In  Cumberland  County,  we  kave  mij  ksre 
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and  tksse  ^  single  snssknsn  of  fcU-bboded  Durham;  and  as  to  Devon  o» 
Hereford,  I  know  of  none  in  the  country.  Still,  there  may  be  some  of  eaok. 
Tks  eost  of  rearag_8  yean'  old  neat  kine  of  ov  mixed  bresd  is  from  |18 
te  190  per  band.  I'he  faloe  of  gbod  dairy-eows  in  spring  and  fall  averagaf 
alKmt|25.  ^  , 

I  am  unable  to  give  correct  information  in  regard  to  sheep  or  wool- 

The  best  breeds  of  hogs,  I  believe,  are  the  Berkshire,  and  a  species  called 
here  the  "  Newbury  WHte,"  and  a  cross  of  the  two.  The  Newbury  White 
fatten  with  a  small  amount  of  food,  btft  do  not  grow  very  large.  Most 
farmers,  I  believe,  prefer  the  cross  breed.  The  only  method  of  patting  up 
pork,  is  by  packing  in  barrels,  in  salt  piokle,  excepting  that  a  few  hams  are 
well  smoked ;  but  as  to  the  manner  of  curing  these  latter,  I  am  not  able  to 
give  information. 

Poeotoss.— Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  disease,  the  average  yield  mi^ht 
have  been  put  down  at  200  bushels  per  acre,  and  they  would  pay  for  raising 
at  16  cents  per  bushel;  but  recently  they  cannot  be  considered  a  paying 
crop,  generally,  at  four  times  thait  price.  The  varieties  least  subject  to  the 
di»ea»ej  are  the  Churchill,  (so  caDed  herej  the  peach-bloom,  and  eariy  blue. 
It  was  for  some  time  thought  that  seemng  the  potato  would  prevent  its 
decay,  but  this  hope  has  proved  fallacious,  and  I  know  of  no  preventive  of 
the  potato-rot  or  ^ase.  I  have  tried  experiments ;  have  tried  with  the 
strongly  recommended  peat-chareoaly  pulverised,  for  instance,  but  without 
satisfactory  results.  I  shall,  however,  give  it  a  further  trial.  Potatoes 
grown  on  new  ground,  without*  manure,  suffer  least.  The  method  univer- 
sally practised  here,  is  planting  in  hills,  about  one  hill  to  the  square  yard, 
and  hoeing  after  the  plants  are  8  or  4  inches  high.  Some  faruiers  hoe  twice. 
As  to  manuring,  some  farmers  spread  manure  on  the  land,  before  breaking 
up ;  some  manure  in  the  hills ;   no  general  system.     We  raise  no  iweet 

potatoes.  .      .     i- 

JVii*«.— The  culture  of  fruit  is  receiving  increased  attention  in  this  county, 
and,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  State.  The  apple 
crop,  I  think,  can  he  made  the  most  profitable  one  the  fanner  raises ;  and 
some  of  our  farmers  have,  I  believe,  discovered  this  to  be  the  case.  The 
varieties  here  esteemed  best  for  keeping,  are  the  Baldwins,  the  Greenings, 
and  Russets.  Those  who  have  had  experience  on  the  subject,  say  that  in 
feeding  hogs  and  cattle,  if  you  can  sell  your  apples  at  87^  cents  per  bushel, 
and  buy  corn  at  66  or  70  cents,  you  will  be  the  gainer. 

Manures.— The  use  of  lime  is  little  understood  with  us,  and  little  used. 
Plaster  (ground)  is  used  successfully  in  the  interior,  on  almost  all  kinds  of 
crops.  Mussel-mud  works  better  on  grass  land  than  with  other  products. 
Guano  has  not  worked  so  well  here  as  on  older  cultivated  lands,  where  the 
ammoniacal  properties  have  been  more  nearly  extinguished.  Pulverized  peat- 
charcoal,  (a  new  article,)  I  am  disposed  to  believe  will  be  found  to  be  a  most 
excellent  fertiliaer  ;  especially,  composted  with  other  manures.  It  is  a  per^ 
feet  deodoriser,  rendering  human  excreta  and  the  most  offensive  offal, 
entirely  scentless,  as  I  have  ascertained  from  frequent  experiments.  Hence 
its  discovery  will  prove  of  great  utiUty  to  the  world,  in  a  sanitary  point  of 
view,  as  well  as  for  its  fertilising  quaUties ;  and  I  am  happy  to  add  Uiat  a 
large  manufactory  of  the  article  is  just  going  into  operation  in  our  vicmity. 
Meteorology.— 'She  enclosed  printed  slip  will  afford  all  the  information  I 
can  give  on  this  head.     I  procured  it  for  publication  at  the  Obeervalory^  a 
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teH,  oetftgotial  coding  in  our  jcity,  where  hiboand  TMtela  «m 
tke  offing.  ! 

With  regard  to  the  qaantitV  of  rain,  I  think  it  cannot  aT«raga  hr  tr^m 
S6  inches  pe^  annam.  Dr.  William  Wood,  of  thia  city,  keepa  a  rain  gai^a, 
and  has  promised  to  favor  me  with  more  specific  information ;  bat  thm  ht  1. 
hare  not  been  able  to  fbd  him  •^^'Hentlj  at  leisore  to  fulfil  his  proaiiie. 
Professor  Cleareland,  of  Bow^oin  College,  Brunswick,  I  believe  k«epa  ^ 
rain-gauge.  | 

I  Very  respectfully  jours, 

I  S.  B.  BECKETT. 

Hon.  Thomas  Bwbaitk,       i 

Comrnitnoner  of  Patentt, 

I 
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Rbkabks.— The  ftTeragc  temperatoile  for  thia  month  is  27^ ;  V*  wanner  than  the  averaft 
Iter  the  last  81  jean,  bat  odder  than  anj  December  since  1846.  The  highest  for  the  meatk 
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Ai^fUita,  Kennebec  County,  Maine,  December  20, 1850. 

Sir : — The  following  observations  on  a  few  of  the  topics  embraced  in 
your  late  Agricidtnral  Circular  are  respectfully  submitted  for  your  con- 
sideration. 

Wheat, — Previous  to  1889,  spring  was  pretty  generally  cultivated  in  this 
section  of  the  State,  but  since  the  depredations  of  the  wheat-midge  (grain- 
worm,  or  weevil,  as  it  is  called  here)  have  become  so  extended,  the  crop  hu 
been  very  precarious,  and  generally  unprofitable,  until,  at  the  present  time, 
•omparatively  little  of  it  is  sown.  Within  three  or  four  years,  the  attention 
ef  farmers  has  been  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  winter  wheat,  and  the 
success  that  has  attended  those  who  have  given  it  a  fair  trial,  is  truly 
encouraging.  Winter  wheat,  here,  is  seldom  or  never  injured  by  the  midge 
irhen  it  is  sown  in  proper  season.    J.  D.  Lang,  Esq.,  of  Yassalboro',  several 
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Ida  far,  ftood  our  winten  well,  maA  yielded  m  rttj  — tigftetoiy  i  ilMifl 
Tftfe  EloM  TAne-fftein  h«  be^  eatteMh<elj  introdveed,  priB«ipi%  bjT'M 

HiHiuiit  of  Ber.  WiBimm  AJDreir,  of  Aigwta,  who,  aixj^M  «t<»iw»»d 
bk  llii  garden  a  few  kenielt  of  tkis  Toriek^f,  wlileli  were  aeat  fton  &  g>l—| 
Off  oe,  firom  the  prodnoe  of  w^h,  it  has  been  eafeiBBatec^  ^aV  at  kaal  MOt 
InuhdB  were  sown  the  past  attornn  in  the  yailej  of  the  Kennebec.  SeTanl 
olber  yane^ea  have  been  cultivated.  Kearlj  every  bushel  of  the  last  crop 
tH  winter  lirheat  raised  in  thii  State  was  used  for  seed,  and  it  sold  zea<Blt 
at  an  avenge  price  of  more  than  |2  per  bushel.  Moset  Taber,  of  Yasiai- 
boro'y  wito  CQlthraiees  the  Potod  yarietj,  harvcfted,  the  preaei^  rear,  40 
bashels  from  1|  acres.  Othor  Tarieties  have  done  as  well  as  this.  Ifr. 
Taber, in  a  eommonication  ia  the  Maine  Farmer,  remarks,  that  whereto 
proper  method  of  cultivation  has  been  pnrsaed,  the  average  jiel^  in  lUs 
vicinity,  for  five  years  past,  has  been  abont  20  bushels  from  1  bnshei  of  sow- 
ing, and  in  no  instance  has  there  been  a  failore,  or  less  diat  14  bnshelfl  to 
the«cre. 

The  method  of  enltivation  adopted  by  many,  is  as  follows : — ^Tbe  cromd 
is  nlonghed  in  Jnly,  or  earlj  in  Aogost,  and  afterwards  it  is  top-dressed 
win  compost  or  well-rotted  manure,  which  is  thoroughly  incorporated  with 
the  sofl.  The  most  favorable  time  for  sowing  is  from  the20&  to  the  last 
of  Augoit.  The  seed  is  covered  with  a  small  tiorse-plough,  and  the  gnrand 
is  rolliBd.  The  amount  of  seed  recommended  for  the  acre  varies  con- 
siderably. Mr.  Taber  sows  from  a  bushel  to  a  bushel  and  a  peek,  wk&e 
others  consider  it  best  to  sow  from  2  to  3  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Indian  Com  is  very  generally  cultivated  in  tiiis  portion  of  the  State,  and 
it  IS  regarded  by  many  as  the  surest  crop  raised.  An  eight-rowed,  yellow 
variety  is  the  most  common  for  field  culture,  although  t^e  twelve-fowed  is 
raised  to  some  extent.  The  usual  planting-time  is  from  the  middle  of  May 
to  the  5th  of  June,  and  the  common  varieties  of  com  planted  during  ih^ft 
period  usually  ripen  well  in  the  month  of  September,  and  before  the  fhrats 
u^jnre  it.  Corn  is  generally  more  highly  manured  than  any  other  field 
crop,  and  its  cultivation  is  seldiom  attempted  without  manure.  Most  farmers 
spread  a  portion  of  Uieir  manore,  and  apply  the  remainder,  which  mint  be 
well  rotted,  in  the  hill.  The  cultivator,  plough,  or  harrow  is  nBfi  among 
the  com  at  each  leafing,  and  the  corn  is  usually  hoed  twice.  The  stalks 
and  husks  are  used  for  fodder  for  'neat  stock.  The  expense  of  raising  an 
acre  of  com  may  be  estimated  at  about  $15,  exclusive  of  manure;  the 
fodder  being  worth  the  expense  of  harvegting.  Beans  or  pumpkins  are 
usually  rais^  with  the  com.  Mr.  Guild,  of  Sidney,  raised  190  bushels  of 
ears,  or  95  bushels  of  shelled  Com,  to  the  aore.  Mr.  Wadaworth,  of  Ken- 
nebec, raised  72  bushels  of  shelled  com  to  the  aore ;  and  Mr.  Snell,  ol 
Winthrop,  raised  71  bushels,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $17.  These  are 
among  the  best  crops  which  were  raised  in  this  vicinity  in  1849.  The  crop 
of  the  present  year,  I  think,  is  full  equal  to  that  of  the  last.  The  average 
price  ma  been  not  far  from  80  cents  per  bushel.  The  average  yield,  per 
acre,  I  think,  may  be  set  93  h^h  as  30  bushels. 

PatatoM.^-Twelve  years  ago,  it  was  estimated  that  more  than  $250,000 
were  paid  for  potatoes  sent  out  of  this  State  by  way  of  the  Kennebec  rivti 
alone.  Now,  there  are  not  enough,  which  are  free  from  disease,  to  si^>plj 
the  wants  of  the  inhahitanta.  Potatoes  are  now  being  sold  in  this  market 
»t  60  oe]kt»  per  biihel ;  but  th«  disesAc  is  so  prevalent  that  tradert  and 


._ nnwiffisig  to  pwrehase  more  than  enongh  to  supply  their  imme- 

diiile  wants.  Last  year,  the  potatoes  in  this  vicinity  were  leu  diseased  than 
they  had  beM  for  several  yean  prerions ;  but  this  year,  on  some  farms 
with  whidi  wa  are  acquainted,  they  have  rotted  worse  than  ever.  The 
■tenner  of  1849  was  unnraally  dry,  while  the  spring  and  summer  of  1850 
have  been  wet.  This  diffnence  in  die  seasons  may  have  had  something  to 
d«  with  the  rot 

Turnips,  and  otiur  Ro&t  Oops.— Turnips,  and  the  root  crops  which  are 
generally  cultivated,  may  be  saccessfally  raised  here,  and  they  are,  to  some 
extent;  bnt  too  htde  reuance  is  placed  upon  them  for  the  support  of  stock. 
The  hay  erop  is  the  most  valuable  one  in  Maine,  and  upon  it  nearly  all  our 
farmers  are  greatly  depwident.  For  five  years  past,  we  have  had  a  sncces- 
nen  of  good  hay  seasons,  and  the  &nners  have  not  considered  it  necessary 
to  raise  many  roots  for  their  stock.  So  far  as  I  have  observed,  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  root  crops  do  not  now  receive  more  attention,  perhaps  not 
io  much,  as  they  did  10  years  ago,  among  farmers  in  this  vicinity.  I  can 
hardly  aocovnt  for  this  neglect,  more  eepecially  since  the  failure  of  the 
potato  crop.  The  root  crops  most  cultivated  here  are  ruta-baga,  tnmipa^ 
nnd  carrots.  In  1849,  Mr.  Watson,  of  Fayette,  raised  425  bushehi  of  ruta- 
bagas from  half  an  aon,  at  an  expense  of  $25.  The  same  year,  Mr.  Taber, 
^Yassalboro',  raised  895  busheb  from  half  an  acre,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  not  more  than  4  cents  per  boriiel. 

Fruit  OuUure. — ^An  increasing  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  culture  of 
fruit  Many  new  orohtfds  are  being  set  out,  and  the  old  ones  are  being 
renovated  and  ingrafted.  Our  apples,  for  keeping  qualities,  are  unsur- 
passed ;  and  there  is  nsually  a  ready  market  for  au  the  good  fruit  that  is 
ndsed,  at  remuneratmg  prices.  No  branch  of  business,  it  is  thought,  will 
yield  a  better  or  surer  return,  in  this  part  of  the  State,  than  orcharding,  or 
fruit-raising,  when  properly  conducted.  A  gentleman  who  has  had  eon- 
siderable  experience  in  these  matters,  calculates  that  an  orchard  of  12  acres, 
well  cared  for,  will  yield  a  dear  annual  profit  of  $800.  Prime  apples  have 
averaged  at  least  $1  per  barrel  in  our  markets ;  and  when  we  take  into 
consKMTation  o«r  faciutiee  for  sending  them  abroad,  and  their  keeping 
qialitiea,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  ttkey  will  continue  to  be  in  demand  at 
fair  priees.  For  three  seasons  past,  we  have  not  had  a  full  crop  of  apples, 
althongh  some  orcAmrds  and  some  particular  varieties  of  ingrafted  fruit  have 

done  very  weU. 

Meteoroloffy, — The  following,  which  is  copied  from  the  thermometncal 
record,  as  kept  at  the  Insane  Hosnital  in  Augusta,  will  exhibit  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  thirteen  mon^s  prerious  to  November  last,  together 
with  the  quantity  of  rain  which  fell,  and  the  number  of  wholly  fair  and 
ftomy  days  in  eaeh  month. 
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Remakes. — The  aatomn  of  1849  was  anasiiallj  mild.  The  rains  of  earlj 
SAtmnn,  succeeding  the  sevfre  drought  of  summer,  seemed  to  infuse  new 
life  into  vegetatioB.  Roses  fad  daDdelions  were  freqnentlj  seen  in  bloMom 
in  October,  and  ripe  raspberiies  and  strawberries  were  gathered  in  the  open 
fields  during  the  same  month«  There  was  hardly  frost  enough  to  cheek  yege- 
tation  until  the  1st  of  December.  The  coldest  weathor  for  1 2  jears  past  was  in 
Pebmarj,  1850,  the  mercury,  at  one  time  darins  the  month,  remaining  below 
lero  for  more  than  36  honra  in  succession.  The  last  spring  was  wet  and 
backward.  An  unusual  number  of  freshets  have  occurred  during  the  nraaon 
on  the  Kennebec  and  its  tribjutaries,  which  were  attended  with  considerable 
loBB  of  property.  The  freslet  of  May  26th  was  greater  at  Augusta  than 
any  which  has  occurred  since  1832.  The  navigation  of  the  Kennebec  was 
closed  about  the  6th  of  December,  1849,  and  the  ice  left  the  river  Anril 
lit,  1850.  *^ 

I 

A«RICULTtRB  OP  AROOSTOOK  OOUNTT. 

Before  closing  this  communication,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  wild 
land  in  the  north-extern  part  of  Maine,  and  say  a  few  words  relative  to  the 
foil,  products,  and  iagricultur^l  prospects  of  this  new  country.  I  have  tra- 
Telled,  daring  the  past  autunyi,  some  200  miles  in  the  county  of  Aroostook, 
▼iaiting  the  principal  settlements,  and  noticing,  so  far  as  I  had  opportunily, 
the  fnocess  that  had  attended  the  hardy  and  indnstrious  pioneera.  There 
are  many  thousands  of  acre*  of  very  good  land  in  this  county,  which,  by 
udustry  and  skill,  may  be  converted  into  beautiful  and  productive  fami. 
IProm  what  I  there  saw,  I  fed  confident  in  the  opinion  that  the  valley  of  the 
Aroostook  is  the  best  grain*growing  district  in  New  England.  Mock  q£ 
the  land  lies  in  beautiful  ridges  or  swells,  not  too  abrupt  for  cultivation ; 
it  ia  well  wooded,  there  is  a  great  abundance  of  noWe  cedars  for  fencing  and 
ether  purposes,  and  the  soil  is  deep  and  fertile,  and  generally  free  from 
Btonee.  There  is  an  abundance  of  lime  in  almost  every  township,  and  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  gypaum  may  be  conveniently  obtained  from  New 
Brunswick.)  1 

The  crops  of  the  past  season  were  excellent.  I  have  never  seen  any 
better  wheat,  oats,  buckwheat,  millet,  and  potatoes,  than  I  noticed  on  this 
journey ;  ^nd  the  average  yield  of  all  these  crops  is  much  greater  than  in 
the  older  settled  portions  ot  the  country.     With  the  single  exception  of 


Iftdlas  eo«,  (and  I  «w  eoiM  goed  and  weU-ripened  corn  ther^)  the  field 
erope  of  Aroostook  •owi^  will  not  safer  by  comparison  with  those  of  tb» 
teeit  faTonred  porttona  of  oar  eoanty.  The  potatooi  are  of  very  superior 
*itt,  and,  im  iBany  aeigbboarhooda,  they  appeared  to  be  entirely  free 


Mr.  J.  W.  Hames,  who  reoidee  in  township  letter  D,  informed  us  that, 
ft»  the  last  8  rean,  hii  wheat  averaffod  26  bushek  to  the  acre  for  the  first 
crop  after  a  bom,  and  20  bushels  for  the  second.  This  crop,  last  year, 
averaged  upwards  of  80  basheb  to  the  acre.     His  oats  yield  60  bushels  to 

the  acre.  .    ,   ,  .        ' 

The  following  atatement  of  the  amoant  of  crops  raised  the  present  year 
by  Mr.  John  F.  Goes,  of  Presqve  Isle  planUtion,  was  communicated  to  me 
by  a  trader  of  that  place,  whose  name  I  do  not  now  recollect.  He  assured 
me  that  reliance  might  be  placed  upon  the  correctness  of  the  sUtemenL 
The  prioee  affixed  were  what  he  regarded  as  the  fair  market  value  of  ^e 
articles  in  that  townslup.  Mr.  (Joss,  in  raising  these  crops,  had  only  the 
assistance  of  his  son,  17  years  of  age,  and  a  hired  man  4  months. 

26  tons  of  hay,  $8  per  ton $200 

700  bushels  of  oats,  80c 210 

100  wheat,  $1.26 125 

200 o  buckwheat,  60c 100 


40 millet,  75c. 

25 rye,  $1 

80 com,  fl 

800  bushels  of  potatoes,  20c. 

100 turnips,  20c.... 

800  carrots,  20e.... 

6 beans,  |1  .... 


./• 


80 
25 
80 
60 
20 
60 
6 


$866 


Hon.  John  Hodsdoo,  of  HouHon,  raised,  in  1849,  64  bushels  of  spring 
wheat  to  the  acre,  and  the  present  year  his  crop  was  at  the  rate  of  45  bushela 
to  the  acrf .  Theae  examples  (and  their  number  might  be  much  enlarged 
from  the  materials  before  me)  are  very  encouraging  :  they  speak  well  for  the 
agrieoltnral  reeoorces  of  the  county.  ,,•!.• 

A  gentleman,  who  has  had  mnch  experience  in  drunins  new  land  m  thu 
part  of  the  State,  informs  me  that  he  hires  the  treee  felled  for  3  dollars  per 
acre,  and  pays  only  7  or  8  dollars  an  acre  for  draining.  At  this  rate,  the 
first  crops  not  unfreonently  yield  a  clear  profit  of  $16  per  acre,  besides 
paying  for  dnaning  de  land.  .    i    •    j 

It  is  true  the  ooonty  of  Arooetook  lies  far  to  the  north,  being  in  latitude 
about  46^.  The  seasons  are  short,  and  there  are  probably  some  frosty  lo- 
cations ;  but  we  saw  nothing  while  there  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  much  of 
the  land  is  to  liable  to  frost  as  to  render  it  unsafe  for  the  principal  crops  in 
ordinary  aeaaons.  There  was  no  frost  to  check  vegetation  until  after  the 
26th  of  September.  The  snow  generally  falls  early  and  covers  the  ground 
until  spring.  Besidea  the  advantages  of  good  sledding  and  sleighing,  thia 
prevents  the  ground  from  becoming  much  frosen ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  snow 
melts  away  in  the  spring,  farming  operations  may  be  commenced,  and  yege- 
tation  progresses  rapidly.     With  their  abundance  of  fuel  and  building  ma- 


Obc.  No.  32. 

J»riii]%  I  9M  satisfied  that  t|«  p«oplo  of  Aroostook  tnSet  hm  fron  t]»  «k]d 
tium  do  those  who  live  on  tie  seaboard  many  degrees  f«rther  sovlli. 

In  aeeordance  with  an  ae|  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Maine  lecU- 
Intwei  the  Und  agent  has  ofraaed  to  be  surveyed  10  townshi|)S  of  the  pvUio 
lands.  These  are  offered  to  «itisens  of  the  United  States,  for  settlement^  in 
lots  notexeeeding  200  acre^  for  each  individual,  for  50  ooits  per  acre,  pav- 
able  m  1,  ^,  and  8  years,  ki  labor  on  the  roads  in  the  tewBship  where  tte 
lots  pnrohased  lie.  Ko  oasl  payments  are  re({aired^  and  the  labor  is  to  b* 
«ipended  in  opening  highwlys  for  the  benefit  of  the  settlers.  This  very 
liberal  arrangement  offers  tm  excellent  opportunity  for  oar  indnstrioaa  and 
enterprising  f^ow-cttisens  ^  procure  for  themselves  trsots  of  land  without 
moMy  and  ahnoet  withoat  price,  on  which  they  may  boob  have  oomfortahla 
komefr,  surrounded  by  smil^g  and  fruitful  fields,  affording  a  support  for  all 
tlieir  reasonable  wants.  I  have  passed  through  4  or  6  of  the  towDships 
designated.  The  most  of  tlese  have  mills  sad:  sobools  already  estaUisbea ; 
and  I.  know  of  no  better  soil,  or  more  pleasant  natural  seenery,  than  may 
be  found  in  them. 

'X^ours  respectfully, 
I  B.  F.  BOBBINS. 


JPdc  Ka  as. 


KOI 


Windham^  Cotmectieuiy  Deeember,  1850. 

Sir: — In  compliance  witli  a  circular  from  your  office,  I  submit  a  few 
remarks  in  relation  to  the  interests  of  farming,  and  very  briefly.  The  making 
and  application  of  manure  lits  at  the  foundation  of  all  agrieultural  operations. 
The  best  mode  of  making  manure,  as  iar  as  I  can  judge  from  experience,  is, 
in  summer,,  to  yard  your  cattle  on  swamp  imiek,  turf,  or  loam,  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  absorb  all  the  urine,  and  composting  the  solid  excrements 
every  morning.  Thus  the  loam  absorbs  the  volatile  portions  of  the  manure, 
and  retains  it  for  the  use  of  the  farm.  In  winter,  stables  should  be  con- 
structed large,  admitting  the  animals  to  be  turned  in  loose,  and  made  with- 
out a  plank  ioor,  a  quantity  of  straw  put  at  the  bottom,  where  the  mantre 
is  allowed  to  accwmnUte  obtil  spring.  Bed  down  yo«r  stock  every  day 
with  a  sufficient  amount  of  itraw  to  keep  them  clean.  The  selid  axoreBssnta 
and  litter  will  absorb  and  retain  the  urine ;  and,  whan  the  maas  is  vemof  ad 
in  the  spring,  you  may  safely  take  the  evidenoe  of  your  SMise  of  sm^U  aa 
an  asflur'aace  that  your  manure  is  of  the  first  quality.  As  this  mass  is  re- 
moved, sjorinkle  it  fredy  widi  gypsum,  aad  plough  under  as  soon  as  poisiUe, 
and  you  will  save  the  volatile  portion  from  escaping.  The  hog-pen  shmld 
be  supplied  with  fresh  loam,  every  day,  in  quantities  sufficient  to  aeutralise 
and  keep  down  all  unpleasant  odour.  A  hog  weighing  300  Ibs.^  where  loam 
ia  added  as  above,  will  maks  10  loads  of  excellent  manare. 

Potatoe: — This  is  an  important  crop  in  this  part  of  the  State,  it  being 
secasaible  to  the  large  markiBts.  The  rot,  daring  the  past  season,  haa  been 
anpreoedented :  they  have  ]M>tted  on  free  sandy  loams,  whera  hitherto  ^y 
have  been  exempt ;  but  it  niay  be  remarked,  that  lots  highly  manured  have 
iaflEsred  most.  As  far  as  my  own  experienoe  goes,  I  have  bems  moat  smk 
oesaful  Ob  new  liands,  or  land  which  has  not  been  manured  with  barik'yard 
manure,  but  which  was  of  sufficient  fertility  to  bring  the  crop  to  matmity. 
From  this  it  would  seem  thi^  a  crop  of  clover,  buckwheat,  or  sobm  otlmr 
grain,  crop,  would  be  the  best  preparation  (ploughed  under)  for  a  qrop  of. 


nolalQ0i^    Tniit  hegbt  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  fannii^  eommunity 
Zklom  d^gree^iaVdesmrvea,  and,  in  particalair,  the  different  varieties  of 
unites  aisles.    19m  kind  moat  esteemed  here  for  its  long  keeping  quality  is 
^e  Bouuvy  Rnsset,  wUch  holds  its  flavor  when  other  varieties  become  la- 
K^  TheBaldwiii,  Bhode  Island  Greening,  Huhbartson,  Nonesuch,  Peel^s 
^aaant,   ko,  are  among  the  leading  varieties.     The  common  error  in 
t^tfd  to  fruit  trees  is  that  they  will  grow  anywhere  and  without  culture. 
Having  planted  aa  orchard  of  700  trees,  within  the  last  4  years,  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  growth  of  the  trees  depends  mainly  npon  the  culture  given 
them.     No  ordUrd  should  be  suffered  to  stand  in  a  pasture  or  mowing  lot, 
for  the  turf  and  grass  will  appropriate  all  the  moisture  in  the  shape  of  rain 
or  dew,  robbing  Sie  trees  of  all  nourishment    The  ground  should  be  kept 
open,  either  by  harrowing  repeatedly  or  ploughing.    If  the  latter,  be  very 
careful  not  to  cut  the  roots,  some  of  which  are  very  near  the  surface.     In 
planting,  the  trees  should  be  set  near  the  surface.     The  addition  of  a  pail 
of  water  to  the  hwto  I  consider  to  be  useless,  the  soil,  earW  in  spring  or 
late  in  fall,  being  sufficiently  moist  without  sndi  addition.    I  have  set  about 
800  trees  within  the  last  4  years,  planting,  both  in  the  spring  and  fall,  with- 
out uah^  water»  or  losing  any  treea.    I  forbear  to  multiply  topics  of  remark, 
but  will  take  the  liberty  to  add,  in  regard  to  the  interest  of  the  agricultural 
community,  that  what  they  want,  to  stimulate  them  to  improvement,  is  a 
steady  and  reliable  market  for  their  produce.     The  farmer  wants  a  home 
market,  which  can  dispense  with  the  jobber,  the  shipper,  the  wholesale 
dealer,  *c.,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  make  that  improvement  which  the  in- 
terest of  our  country  demands. 

Very  Tespectfully, 

WM.  P.  GATES. 


Montgomery,  Alabama,  December  10th,  1850. 
iSVr:— The  Agricultaral  Cireular  fiwn  the  United  Stotes  Patent  Office, 
nader  date  of  26th  August,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  sent  to  me,  demands 
my  attention,  and  1  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  withhold  what  knowledge  I  may 
possess  on  agricohural  subjeota  from   mj  fellow-citisens   of  a  common 
comtry.    Experienoe  has  taught  me  that  it  is  good  to  stick  dose  to  old 
landmarks,  and  that  nine-tenUis  of  all  experiments  in  our  branch  of  in- 
dustry better  suits  for  periodicals  and  common  talk  than  for  profit.    Im- 
provements of  real  practical  value  are  not  of  every-da^  occurrence,  but  are 
rare,  and  ought  to  be  treasured  up ;  and,  if  you  find,  m  the  remarks  I  shall 
make,  any  thing  of  value,  I  shall  be  glad  to  Uank  I  benefit  m^  fellows.     The 
kind  of  wheatbest  suited  for  this  latitude  is  called  « little  white,"  and  should 
be  sown  on  the  lit  of  October.    It  does  not  produce  largely  to  the  acre, 
but  makes  fine  flour  if  mund  in  June,  so  as  to  avoid  the  weevil.     Rolling 
land,  moderately  rich,  ff  a  clay  foundation,  is  best     Open  prairie  I  do  not 
find  good  for  i^ieat    It  is  not  a  profitable  crop  here,  on  account  of  our  fre- 
.quent  failures.    A  mixed  kind  of  com,  of  the  flint  and  gourd-seed,  is  the 
best    We  average  about  80  bushels  to  tlie  acre.    Frequent  ploughing  is 
%he  beat  enlture.    The  vmuX  method  of  feedinc  com  is,  unbroken  and  raw. 
I  find  boilii^;  the  beet  for  hogs,  and  at  least  a  fourth  saving  in  it    The  best 
toethod  of  manuring  eora  is  to  put  the  manure  in  the  hill  with  the  com  when 
you  plant,  and  cover  both  together  with  the  hoe  or  a  good  turning-plough. 


mi 
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m  Juurr.    We  cut  some  for  rammer  ftedinc  of  liorM*,  and  Oa  reet  ii«3 

poae  11*0  wiah  to  raise  ^tock  <m  grass,  better  not  oome  as  low  as  latitads 
82°,  for  cotton  at  10  to  121  cents  per  jpo^nd  is  much  more  profitdbir^ 
^  plantem  who  considt  thjr  best  interests  will  attend  to  their  dairies,  neat 

i.t^.T  f»«'^«*»«°^«o«W|>roducesn9ar  largely;  but  Vill  not  while  oo^n 

at  ciiy^"'  """^  '^'  'Tu''»  *  *^P^^^  P^*°*'  *<>  *»»«  »l«fy  that  fiourishcS 
«.^^°  ^^'  r  r*r  '■^•^  *^^'*  '"'^  *"  intermediate  sorts  of  regeUbles :  I 
SS.tIL'!  "^""'^  ^^-^'^^  r^.^  '^^  frape^sulture  and  wine-makSig,  I  We 
about  the  same  opinion  thatl  have  o? grasses  4nd cheese-making-itheVwiH 
not  do  for  th«  country.  The  ricissitudes  of  our  seasons  are  vefy  gr^ICl 
have  known  the  mercury  to  (all  50-  in  24  hours.  The  average  of  oSwiiler 
weather  is  about  60-  FahreAeit-the  range  is  10°  to  80°  \,  summerX 
average  ,s  about  78°--the  rsnge  from  10°^  100°.     We  are  sulj^t  t^  W 

^vLSSl?  r^r  '''"  r'''"°*  ^"[  '*^«  ^«^^ty  i»  '^^'^g  erotic  fruito 
^h>ffn  •  °^  °°''.^''  ?^  °^*^^  •  °l^i°«  '«"»»rk.     ft  is  our  l»e8t 

IT?^.  ^  r^%T  '^•**'^*  P^*°^  »°^  animalsTand  be  less  solicitous  for 
AnAnu^^'"'^^  of  foreign  oHes;  and,  to  succeed  in  this,  we  must  be  moJJ 
mdustnous-directing  and  neeing  to  it  ourselves,  and  not  justing  to  iS^! 
^""-  Very  respectfully, 

ELBERT  A.  HOLT. 


Denny9vUU,  Washington  County,  Maine,  Dec.  ISth,  I860. 

,.  J!!iC:""^®  foUowing  estii^ates,  in  answer  to  your  agricultural  circuit, 
require  an  accompanying  statement  of  the  fact  that  thSy  are  iriven  for  the 
products  of  a  district  lying  f^  north,  the  climate  of  which  is  l£s  WaWe 
0  quantity  than  to  quality  of  produce,  and  the  soil  not  naturaUy  J^! 
i^!  !!?r"T  ^^  ^^  '^'^P'  represent  not  so  much  the  average  productive^ 
aess  of  the  soil  as  the  quantity  of  manure  and  the  labor  and  Sre  in  cultiva- 

^?r^^  ""'^T  .*'^P*  •^°J°^''  ^*"*^»  depending  almost  wholly  on  the 
manure;  and  that,  as  agriculture  in  this  section  of  the  country  ii,  for  the 
taost  part,  made  secondary  m  the  purpuit  to  other  employmenU.  the  oroDf 
TkJ^lrl\r^^.'''''\  "^  economically  obtained,  as  they  would  otherwise  iSH 
Therefore  the  estimates  of  actual  cost  here  given  are  unduly  larire. 

Com.— The  eight-rowed  yeillow  Canada  corn  is  preferred  .—average  nro- 

COftbeinjmore  nearly  equal  to  its  value  than  that  of  other  crop,  raised, 
of  Wu/S¥  u^^'"~^^'^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^*^  ***«"*  ^  bushels  per  acre; 

ine  two-rowed  barley  is  most  bn  use. 
Clover  and  Oraeeee.^Ayenge  quantity  of  hay,  about  1  ton  tb'i^e^acMi 


Bed-clover,  her^grais,  and  brown-top  are  the  kinds  preferred.  Quantity 
•own,  10  pounds  <7  clover  and  |  bushel  of  herds-grass,  or  herds-grass  and 
brown-top  to  the  acre,  generallv  sown  with  grain.  Meadows  and  pastures 
are  usually  renovated  by  ploc^hing  up  and  manuring.  Near  the  coast,  sea- 
weed is  used  as  a  top-dressing  with  good  effect.     Hay  can  be  grown  for 

about  |7  per  ton. 

Dawy  Huabandiy. — Average  yearly  yield  of  butter  per  oow  is  about  110 
pounds.  The  dimate  being  peculiarly  favorable  for  butter-making,  but  little 
cheese  is  niade->-^average  prioe,  8  cents,  and  of  butter,  20  cents  per  pound. 

Neat  Cattle,— The  uraal  price  at  3  years  old  is  $20,  and  of  good  dairy- 
cows,  in  spring,  $30 ;  in  fall,  $16.  Young  cattle  are  housed  for  the  first  8 
years  about  5  months  in  the  year,  and  during  the  second  and  third  winters, 
they  are  kept  on  the  poorer  hay.  A  given  amount  of  food  has  been  sup- 
posed to  make  less  meat  in  a  Durham  or  other  large  breed  than  in  a  native 
animal,  they  beins  smaller  and  hardier.  Small  cows  are  preferred  as  a 
general  thing,  and  small  oxen  also,  except  where  particular  cases  require 
heavy  cattle.  The  native  cattle  will  thrive  where  the  Durhama  will  not — 
this  opinion,  I  believe,  is  universally  held.  Whether  native  cattle  will  not 
gain  proportionally  to  the  amount  of  food  consumed,  when  put  upon  the 
high  keeping  adapted  to  the  Durham,  has  not  been  made  a  matter  of  accurate 
experiment  to  my  knowledge. 

Jlogt  are  not  generally  raised  but  to  consume  the  waste  of  the  dairy  and 
kitchen,  and  are  fattened  on  potatoes  and  meal.  It  is  thought  by  many 
that  the  Berkshire  and  some  other  celebrated  breeds  will  grow  faster  than 
our  native  breeds,  but  make  more  lean  meat — therefore  are  not  much  sought 
after. 

Sheep  and  Wool — Wool-growing  for  exportation  is  not  considered  pro- 
fitable. The  minority  of  small  farmers  keep  about  as  many  sheep  as  neat 
eattle,  which  goes  to  show  that  the  relative  profit  of  sheep  and  cows  cannot 
be  far  from  the  proportionate  expense  of  keeping ;  inasmuch  as  the  cattle 
are  not  raised  for  beef^  the  oxen  being  kept  only  for  their  work.  Small 
sheep  are  more  profitable  here  than  large  ones.  The  finest  Merinos  are 
not  raised  here.  The  number  of  lambs  annually  reared  will  fully  equri  that 
of  the  ewes. 

Moot  Crope. — Turnips,  carrots,  and  beets.  The  cultivation  of  these  as  a 
field  crop  is  increasing.  Average  crop  of  turnips  (rata  baga)  is  about  700 
bushels  per  acre.  ^ 

Potatoee. — The  Irish  only  are  raised.  Average  crop,  250  bushels  to  the 
acre ;  «0Bt  to  raise  per  bushel,  16  cents.  The  most  prolific  varieties  raised 
here  are  the  long  red  and  the  orange  potato.  The  most  profitable  variety, 
and  one  which  hafl  nearly  superseded  all  others,  on  account  of  the  great 
price  it  bears  in  aarkiit,  is  the  "  white  blue-nose."  During  the  last  6  years, 
the  potatoes  have  suffered  so  much  from  the  rot,  that  their  cultivation  has 
lessened  very  much,  and  will  soon  be  abandoned,  unless  a  favorable  change 
takes  place. 

Fruit  OuUure, — ^The  coltore  of  apples  and  ploma  is  receiving  increased 
attention. 

Manures, ^Lime  has  been  tried  at  various  times  and  in  various  places ; 

but,  so  far  as  I  can  leann,  without  effect.     Plaster  is  sometimes  beneficial, 

though  little  used. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  LINCOLN. 
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MBTEOKOLOGY. 

The  subjoined  notes  have  been  taken  from  a  register  of  the  weather  whieli 
bae  been  kept  fot  85  years  without  interruption.  This  register  has  been 
kept  at  such  a  distance  from  the  ocean  as  to  be  only  slightly  affected  by  h. 
The  thermometer  rises  a  little  higher  and  faUs  a  nttirSwer  in  the  interior 
tban  h»e.  A  record  of  tw(^  oba^^tions  per  day  only  has  been  kept ;  but 
It  IS  bebcTed  to  be  essentially  correct.        '^         "       ^  i*  »     «• 
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TtiOMAS  UNCOIil^. 


Bjfb^rrf^  PJdUa^lfkia  (Umit^,  IS  mo.  &2, 1850. 

Sir  T^I  pnMe«d  to  ghre  inBteJ^  lo  88^8  of  tb8  <tii8Bttoii8  i&  ytmr  cirottlil') 
tent  me,  timngfrn  Sj^eullMNJ  stattetka  fbr  d(8  pkt  1850.  But  «S  tLre 
is  a  UU^  cbd  eflkii«nt  aMHeoHartl  society  in  the  ootttty,  (winch  appMM  to 
ne  to  be  the  toost  reliaUe  wbv6n6  of  infiMtttMfictt,)  my  answers  will  be  quite 

PfWi. 

The  wheat  crop  pomised  yery  fair  whfle  growing,  but  was  tert  i^ndh 
hijitfed  by  (whit  is  here  terarea)  the  g^iiih  wMi,  a  small  inseet  which  feeds 
v^ott  the  grain  while  in  a  soft  or  iHflkystitte.  The  ytnelies  of  Whenf  tikiik 
htyrt  msttrad  8ariy  httVe,  aB  y8^  mtMm  tht  a^  enenly,  eoik08d«ini4h' M 
MediterMaecD  wheat  i8  now  •HakMmMYiMBjt  sdwi;  The  quiMfy  of  Mi 
ao^m  is  2  bislMis  pir  wdfV,  a«d  ^  sf^ers^  pM  is  ab<Nfl  20  iMhels  pet 
Mre.  The  mn  of  seedh^^  is  fih)ai  tk»  tiS^  of  Sej^bef  tO  the  Utot 
Octlobfr,  and  of  hitftMting;  Htm  tiiAf  UH^a  JUy. 

The  aterajM  priee  «hii  yea»  kai  biid  |1;10  p«  bulh^L 

Obm— TkB  ENtA  iteelrtiM  ilipl^  «  cbod"  e#M»  ^  Wliibh  hta  been  har- 
ftslsd  siy.  frMH  dO  M  80  htAtMfie'mdk  TN  nkdil  sitMbiMi  t«i^^88 
are  a  iaiitwr»  of  th»  gom*4^eg  ati'  OMMier  eOhi,  ilid  th^  g^uhlHM»ed,  the 
fomtr  «f  wfaiefa  I  think  pfeferihis:  06hi  is  g^«ib^f' plMited  ott  titnothy- 
•od,  pkM^hed  hi  the  B|Mk  ab8iC  €  ilehils  mpy  4M  plsttted  abeut  the  1st 
of  Itoy,  and  w«ribed  pinA^ptXij  with  the  cultivator  and  hoe. 

JBrocm  com  is  extensirely  cultiTated,  and  is  generally  planted  after  In- 
dian oom.  The  average  produce' is  81K)  brooms  and  30  bushels  of  seed  per 
Mre^werth»  in  the  t^V*  1^  The  brooasa  are  principally  manufactured 
by  Uie  cd^Titors  of  t&  oorn,  during  the  winter  season.  It  is  considered 
•'  iM^tabto  aK>p  ita  this  ▼if&UH^. 

0M9  ut  g^Mhdly  86^  allir  «ofik,--«bottt  8  bttt&eb  Of  fi0l»d,  lifith  8^ 


Bbc.  Ka  ML 

ftfvnge  yield  of  40  bushels  jier  acre.  They  are  genenlly  sown  ai  soda  u 
poenble  afj^er  the  frost  leareai  the  ground  in  the  spring.  The  price  this  year 
has  been  higher  than  usoal,  hjeing  from  40  to  45  cents  per  bosheL 

CloTer  and  timothy  are  b<*h  sown  with  wheat.  The  quantity  of  hay  it 
frtm  1  to  2|  tons  per  acre.  The  price  this  season  has  been  about  |18  per 
t<m.  'I  '^ 

lIThe  dairr  business  is  boI  very  extensiyely  curied  on,  although  most 
farmers,  make  some  butter  to.  sell.  The  average  yearly  produce  <«  butter 
from  one  cow  is  about  200  lbs.,  worth  about  20  penta  per  pound.  It  is 
generally  taken  to  market  while  fresh,  in  lumps  of  one  pound  each.  The 
usual  pnee  of  a  good  dairy-odw,  8  years  old,  is  about  |30. 

Very  few  sheep  are  kept  t)r  their  wool,  as  it  is  impossible  to  compete 
with  tjbe  great  West  in  this  pifcrtieular.  The  Southdown  breed  is  considered 
the  most  valuable.  There  afe  but  few  flocks  of  this  kind  in  the  eounty. 
Large  numbers  of  common  sheep  are  purchased  from  droves,  in  the  faU- 
and  are  fed  during  the  wintef  season. 

-ffb^s.— The  best  breeds  sTe  the  Berkshire  and  Chester  eoonty.  They 
are  much  raised  for  market,  but  are  principally  kept  to  consume  the  offal 
about  the  farm.  They  U8ual|y  weigh,  at  one  year  old,  if  well  fatted,  about 
800  lbs. 

Of  the  turnip  kind,  the  rutabaga,  or  Swedish  turnip,  is  by  far  the  most 
valuable,  though  very  little  iultivated.  Flat  turnips  are  frequently  sown 
among  corn  at  its  last  dresaing,  or  after  early  potatoes,  and  often  yield 
from  200  to  400  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  ruto  bagas  are  planted  upon 
hdges  three  feet  distant  about  the  first  of  July,  and  worked  with  plough  and 
hoe.  If  properly  cultivated,  'they  frequently  yield  600  to  800  bushels  per 
acre.     They  are  the  best  food  for  cattle  of  all  the  root  kind. 

Fotatoet  have  become  such  an  uncertain  crop  that  many  fanners  have 
relinquished  their  cultivation.  They  have  been  more  affected  with  the  rot 
the  past  season  than  in  any  former  one,  and  no  remedy  has  yet  been  dia- 
covered.  The  most  common  variety  is  the  Mercer.  It  also  finds  the  moat 
ready  sale  in  the  market. 

Jfanvrs.— The  main  source  of  manure  is  the  barn-yard,  where  the  straw, 
cornstalks,  and  refuse  of  all  kind  are  collected.  Many  farmers  feed  oatUe 
dvu^  the  winter,  which  helps  to  increase  their  stock  of  manure.  Com- 
poat  IS  often  made  of  swamp-tiuck,  loam,  &o.,  mixed  with  lime,  plaster,  salt, 
4c.  Lune  is  used  in  considerable  quantities  and  is  generally  applied  on 
wheat  stubble  at  the  rate  of  40  bushels  to  the  acre.  Plaster,  or  gyprom. 
IS  universally  sown  on  clover  fields  in  the  spring,  when  the  grass  »  about 
4  mches  high,  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  per  acre,  with  most  astonishing 
effect.  It  is  a  valuable  agent  in  absorbing  manures  in  the  form  of  gases, 
and  is  used  very  profusely  about  manure-heaps,  cattle-yard,  and  stable*. 
its  action  IS  just  the  reverse  of  lime,  the  one  retaining  the  gaeea  and  the 
other  assistmff  them  to  pass  off.  Guano  has  been  used  in  small  quantitiee. 
and  with  good  effect,  but  the  l)igh  price  prevents  its  coming  into  general  is 

JAMES  THORNTON,  J». 


I 


^ 


M&hmondj  McmachutetU,  January  2i^  1851. 
5'tr;— Your  circular  was  duly  received,  and  should  have  been  replied  to 
Jong  ago,  but  unavoidable  ciicumstances  prevented  my  giving  that  at^en- 


tiMi  lalhi  idgeafti  vpoa  which  it  iiititod  remarln,  leaaoaably  to  addrea 
ym  hdBf  th*  femmX  time, 

Ai  the  leaaoiit  hm^  wwk  to  do  with  the  failure  or  saooesa  of  agricvt 
Iwal  labora,  I  remark  irsk,  that  tha  months  of  December,  1849,  and  Jana- 
•ry,  1850,  wara-of  a  mild  and  erea  temperature;  so  much  so  that  the 
hraachsa  aad  bade  of  the  peach  and  apricot  looked  nearly  as  well  whan 
they  wcta  paat  aa  whea  they  eommeneed.  During  these  months  the  groond 
was  nearly  fraa  froas  frost,  and  daring  the  greater  part  of  the  time  waa 
proteetod^by  several  iaches  of  snow.  March  was  a  cool,  windy  month,  and 
although  it  thawed  much  nearly  every  day,  it  frose  hard  nearly  every  night 
The  oonaeqnenoe  was  that  the  branches  of  peach-trees  soon  began  to  exhi- 
bit at  their  eztremitias  indieations  of  shrivelling,  which  continued  through 
the  month,  so  that  one-half  or  three-fourths  of  the  previous  year's  growth 
m  many  situations  were  destroyed.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  many 
nf  the  budA  on  the  live  part  of  the  branches  should  be  destroyed  too,  under 
theee  circumstances.  April  and  May  were  cooL  There  were  many  cloudy 
days  in  both  months,  and  much  storm,  so  that  the  labors  of  spring  wera 
retarded,  and  many  thought  if  it  continued  so  it  would  not  be  much  of  a 
com  Tear.  June,  and  until  the  middle  of  July,  were  warmer  and  drier,  so 
that  by  the  first  of  July  vegetation  had  advanced  to  about  its  usual  po- 
sition at  that  time.  From  the  15th  of  July  forward,  there  was  much  rain, 
and  some  sweepmg  winds,  whose  effects  upon  the  grain  were  any  thing  but 
fisTorable  to  rapid  harvaatang.     Thus  mnch  for  the  season. 

WHmL — Winter  wheat  is  rarely  sown  in  this  region.  Spring  wheat  has 
gradually  been  receiving  more  attention,  but  the  last  crop  was  an  unfor- 
tunate one— not  indeed  half  a  crop.  That  was  probably  owing  in  soma 
Measure  to  the  fact  that  the  season  of  its  filling  was  very  wet.  ft  suffertd 
some  from  the  fly,  but  the  straw  was  unusually  bright,  and  the  empty  heads 
stood  erect.  Spring  wheat  is  usually  raised  after  some  hard  crop,  for 
which  the  land  is  well  matured.  It  has  usually  but  one  ploughing  at  the 
time  of  sowing,  which  varies  in  depth  according  to  the  notions  of  farmers 
and  the  character  of  the  soil  The  importance  of  deep  ploughing  is  now 
better  understood  than  f ormeriy,  and  Urmers  are  practising  accordingly. 
We  are  not  troubled  with  the  Hessian-fly.  The  best  remedy  for  the  weo* 
▼il  that  I  know  of  is  to  sow  cypsum  over  the  wheat  while  it  is  in  blossom. 
This  insect  does  its  work  whfle  the  berry  is  soft,  and  the  plaster  sown  at 
this  time  operates  as  a  stimulant  to  hasten  its  maturity  and  carry  it 
beyond  the  insect's  reach. 

Chm, — Almost  every  farmer  has  his  favorite  variety.  The  early  Dot- 
ton  is  prdl»ably  aa  productive  aa  any,  though  some  prefer  an  eight-rowad 
Tariety  with  large  kemela,  growing  more  loosely  on  die  cob,  for  its  still 
aariier  maturity.  The  crop  of  the  laat  season  waa  good,  though  many  eir- 
enmstancte  ia  its  growth  were  nnfisvorable.  The  yield,  of  course,  was  as  va- 
rious as  the  soils  on  which  it  grow  or  th^  skill  of  the  cultivator.  Forty 
bnahels  to  the  acre  ware,  perh^  a  fair  average  laat  seaaon.  The  cost  of 
prodacbg  a  bnahel  of  com  dapeiids  upon  oircumstanoea.  An  intelligent  and 
aaooessftil  fanner  who  never  nils  with  his  crop,  and  whose  average  prodiea 
is  BOTenty  bushels  per  acre,  told  me  that  it  did  not  oost  him  over  ax 
cents  a  bushel  to  raise  his  com.  He  estimated  that  the  tops  and  shucks 
wonid  pay  for  the  labor,  and  that  the  increased  productiveness  of  the  land 
would  pay  for  the  manure.  But  all  farmers  have  not  bis  favorable  sviL 
^e  prooess  of  cultivation  varies  with  different  persons.     We  think  a  very 
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MoeeMfol  one  to  be  to  pIovA  tvftrd-knd  deep,  unI  kj  Ae  frmnnflal  tan^^ 
few  dajs  before  planting,  ^e  saj  laj  a  flat  fmrrow  thrt  tht  iriMMatt 
^terfere  wilk  ealtiTstioD,  an4  we  weaM  bav>fr  tibe  plosfUng  '■^^ttit^tho 
fraea  maj  not  etart  ap  betwibea  the  forrowt,  and  Ur  tfae  nrtif  Ihfei'  tkft 
Uter  a  clarej  eoil  i»  pl<mgh«l  in  the  spring  the  more  friable H^wfll  fca,.i^ 
•f  eonrse  better  adapted  id  the  growth  of  ro«tB.  TW  «fOM<l  iij^htt 
Ibeinraghlj  harrowed  and  strgok  ont  in  row*  for  pUating.  MtMfiiyia  Hkd 
kill  is  an  almcat  oniTeraal  pi|M}tiee^  and  from  six  to  eight  loMb  wtmi 
lo  the  acre.  Fanners  who  ein  afford  it  nee  rotted  manv«  of  ,tk* 
.jear.     Ashes  and  piaster  ar4  need  as  top-dreesinge. 

OatB,  B^trky,  Ry«^  Bueinaheat^  Pea»,  and  j9mmm.— >Oat»  and  bnokwhiat 
•to  more  g«n4nllj  raised  tfaiuk  tho  other  crops.  The  fomor  liiMii  IhiJ 
Aro  8iibj«et  to  bnt  few  accidonts,  and  the  latter  beeaase  h  w91  admit  of  % 
later  sowing  than  other  crops.  Oats  are  an  exhanstinc  ero^  bot  tiiej 
oommand  a  ready  market  at  an  arerage  of  forty  ceatsrar  thirtj  powda 
Buckwheat  is  %.  elesnsiiig  cro».  From  its  rapid  srowth  and  thadj  £bte<^ 
thokes  weedS)  which  often  oTOrmn  old  fields,  and  one  or  two  on^  wullj 
oradicate  then.  It  is  well  adapted  to  low  moist  lands  where  otbsr  pliw^bad 
crops  wonld  fail^  and  its  yidld  on  sock  land  is  osoally  greater  tiiiui  M 
dry  soils,  like  rje^  of  which  but  little  is  raised,  and  barley,  whkh  if  act  a 
TSiy  common  crop  it  is  good  to  stdck  after. 

Potat6e9j — The  early  part  of  the  season  being  oool  and  wet,  the  oxpe#- 
tation  of  farmers  was  that  this  crop  would  sueeoed  well ;  rnnooyoBlly^ 
iM^gar  qnantitioB  wero  plantod  than  nsu^  The  crop,  howorer,  has  ntTcr 
been  so-near  a  total  failare  before.  The  rot  commenced  in  Jdly,  eavlaor  by 
some  days  than  ever  known  before.  Every  tarie^,  the  eartieet  and  mortk 
bardy,  suffered  more  or  less  from  its  rarages.  Peaoh-blMft^iA  toao  of 
t^  coarser  Taneties  suffered  Isast — and  those  mere  delicate,  ne  meat.  A 
9Beat  proportion  of  the  fields  yielded  no  more  ^nm  the  seed,  aad  in  »aa^ 
ustancestthe  fogoN  was  so  gteat  that  whole  fields  wer^v^eft  msdng.  Whof» 
ttmy  esc^>ed  the  rot,  the  quiJity  was  poor  and  probably  u^ealtby.  In  oov- 
■e^ence  of  the  ofi-repeated  failnre  of  the  potato  orop,  otto^  iwo^  *">9»t 
flpck  as  turnips^  carrots,  and  beets^  are  reoeirii^  more  general  aSteBtUMSi, 
Ja  the  onltnre  of  tnmips,  a  piece  of  sward4and  is  turned  onr  tsry  Jat  ib 
July,  oyer  wUch  a  dressing  of  well-rotted  msimre  is  app^  aHei*  wlkieb 
tke  ground' is  thoroughly  harrowed.  The  seed  is  sown  breedeaH  fr^  the 
10t|i  to  the  20tkof  July,  andcoVered  with  a  light  harrww  or  baabb  Saoii 
after  the  plant  appears,  a  dreasinff  of  ashes  is  applied,  and  the  labor  is  dooe 
m  the  time  of  dttgiBg.  Tbe  yield  varies  fhns  100  to  200  buheb  per 
•ere,  and  the  uninwm  priee  of  good  tnnips  in  the  faU  is  25  ssnts  per 
Inshel.  A ,  variety  known  as  the  eabbage  tnmip  is  coming  iato  ftipMts.  In 
Jsvm  it  resembles  the  rata  bs||^  and  in  taste  it  has  somewiwt  the  §mm 
sf  s  cabbage.  Its  prodnetivehesi  is  great^  and  its  k«ipiBg^«MtM»'«»b*- 
^QDd  a  question,  it  bein^,  if  p08|ible^  more  tender  i»  Manknnd  April  tbmt 
in  November,  and  retaining  its  good  qoalities  nntil  Jmie.  They  rri  iisJlt 
raised,  and  are  worthy  of  conimeDdstion  to  general  cnkitslHm.  It  SBdvQi 
tiie  winter  with  only  a  slight  protection,  snd  iKli  grow  irhi&n  stUr  f#ot 
«K)ps  will  svcoted. 

Yours  truly, 


Xi*.  t2    . 
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Koiifmatio^,  Miehiffan,  Jkcttnberj  1850.  . 
i  Sm:^-lm  mawm  ts  yoir  eireular  of  26th  AsMust,  1850, 1  would  say  :-*• 

must.— Sob]%  BWe^tflSS,  White-flint,  Bedchaff;  and  Bald  are  varieties 
most  an  nss,  nndjirsferred  in  the  order  I  have  placed  them.  A  new  variety 
called  whits  sfcaf  blnewtfem  is  said  to  have  come  from  yonr  office,  and  ■ 
mncb  esteemed  where  it  is  known ;  average  yield  the  past  season,  20  bushels 
pec  acre  Uk  tb»  HsMft^ ;  time  of  seeding,  from  Ist  to  20th  September,  and 
of  harvesting,  about  the  middle  of  July.  Quantity  of  seed,  one  bushel  and 
a  peck  per  acre:  plough  twice,  about  six  inches  deep.  The  yield  per  acre 
is  on  the  decrease.  Our  rotation  of  crops,  is,  wheat  after  wheat,  every  other 
yesr.    This  ftnongt  prios  for  tbe  past  tesson,  ^5  oenU  per  bushel. 

Cbfw. — ^Tellow-dent,  two-thirds,  and  white-dent,  one-third ;  product,  40 
bnsbels  per  aere  ;  eeet  of  nuaing,  6  to  10  cents  per  bm^l ;  tillage  done  by 
ssaall  plough  and  o^vntor,  once  each.  Com  is  mostly  used  on  the  cob  in 
iesdmg. 

(hU. — ^White  oats  preferred ;  yield  on  pnirie  land,  50  bushels,  and  CB- 
oiak  openings,  about  20  bushels  per  acre;  price,  this  season,  20  cents  per 

btthsL 

Mmrl^  not  nmoh  raised. 

iSys,  Peaa,  and  B*anm. — Seldom  seen  m  cultivation. 

Clover, — The  medium  sixe  preferred ;  produces  one  and  a  half  tons  pw 
•ors,  with  the  B»  of  pisster.    Other  grasses  are  not  much  known. 

JDttsry  MuMbtmdrjf. — No  snipbu  in  the  county. 
.   CmUk. — Yalae:  calves  8  months  old,  $3;  yearlings,  |5;  two  years  old, 
$8,  and  three  years  old,  ilO  to  |14.     Good  cows,  $12  to  $20.     Sheep  ans 
pcofitftble  and  largely  on  tbe  increase,  but  I  am  not  able  to  reply  to  other 
in<j«inea. 

Mo^$. — We  have  a  variety  of  crosses  of  all  kinds,  and  the  quantity  of 
perk  js  on  the  decrease  in  this  county,  and  I  may  say  in  this  part  of  the 

Jhbaeao  does  well,  and  matures  before  frost  affects  it,  though  now  raised 
insmaH  quantities.  I  think  that  a  few  years  hence  it  will  be  next  to  whes4 
among  our  surplus  crops. 

Memp. — ^Not  n^sed. 

Tumip§,  GarroU,  and  BeeU» — Not  cultivated  in  the  field. 

PotatoM. — Many  varieties;  cultivation  much  neglected;  product,  100 
bnshele  per  acre ;  cost  of  raising,  about  5  cents  per  bushel.  Sweet  pota- 
toes do  well ;  raised  only  in  small  quantities,  on  account  of  scarcity  of  seed, 
for  we  do  not  know  how  to  keep  them. 

Frui^  does  well,  and  is  of  excellent  quality ;  a  great  deal  of  attention  is 
being  paid  to  all  kinds — also  to  grapes.  This  section  of  the  State  is  of 
recent  settlement,  and  it  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  a  supply  of  trees 
could  be  procured  at  a  reasonable  cost,  and  the.  orchards  are  yet  quite  young  ; 
but  a  few  years  will  give  a  large  sorplos  of  excellent  grafted  fruit. 

Mamurea  are  almost  wholly  neglected,  except  plaster,  which  is  used  som^s 
on  corn,  and  mush  on  clover,  at  the  rate  of  60  pounds  per  acre,  every  spriM 
soon  after  snow  is  gone.  This  section  of  the  State  is  increasing  in  the  cuf 
tnre  of  eom,  and  rather  on  the  decrease  in  other  grains,  owing,  I  think,  to 
the  yield  being  less,  arising  from  the  soil  being  run  hard,  and  neglect  to 
manure ;  but  more  attention  is  being  paid  to  a  regular  system  of  farmii^ 
and  id  applying  tbe  means  to  keep  the  soil  in  good  heart. 


lift 
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The  cirealation  of  agricaknral  papers  is  prodneing  nraeb  good,  bj  ...—«- 
Uting  the  farmers  to  greater  efforts,  and  in  applying  the  recent  inproTe- 
ta«nt8  and  lab^r-saring  machines  to  carry  out  th«  work.  Oae  hundred 
copies  of  jonr  Patent  Office  Report,  in  this  ooontj,  would  do  nnuh  good, 
and  I  haye  made  quite  an  effort  to  get  a  copy,  but  without  Mceeee  as  jet^ 
tlirongh  Lewis  Cass  of  the  Senate,  and  William  Spragwe  of  jhe  Hovse.      * 

*  Yonrs,  re^>eetfall j, 

WM.  L.  BOOTH. 


^    URTICA  WHITLOW!.— SUBSTITUTE  FOR  HEMP. 

T^wuend,  ffurcn  OourUyj  Ohio,  Jammary  SOtA,  1850. 
Sir: — In  looking  over  thk  Patent  Office  Report  for  1847,  Ifind,  oi  pagv 
168,  under  the  article  ffempA  an  extract  from  Nilee's  Register,  toI.  8^  ptgo 
188,  referring  to  the  plant  tmiea  Whitlwiy  diseorered  by  Charles  Whitlow, 
of  Kew  York.  The  plant  alladed  to  underwent,  at  the  time  of  its  diseoTery, 
a  very  critical  examination  is  to  its  merits  and  adaptation  to  the  purpoeeO 
of  hemp  and  flax,  ^y  the  persons  or  committees  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
and  whose  investigations  were  in  accordance  with  the  remarks  contained  in 
i^e  Register. 

Now,  perhaps,  some  light  may  be  thrown  on  this  subject.  I  was  well 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Whitlow,  and  have  seen  the  plant,  together  with  a 
piece  of  the  cloth  manufactifed  from  it,  which  was  remarkable  for  its  white 
and  silk-like  appearance,  and  also  for  its  uncommon  strength.  Mr.  Whitlow 
informed  me,  that  General  Macon,  then  a  Representafare  in  Congprees, 
remarked  that  "  the  discovery  was  worth  the  whole  contents  of  the  I^ktent 
Office ;"  but  this  of  course  will  go  for  just  what  it  is  worth. 

The  reason  why  no  further  experiments  were  made  to  test  its  ntility  wai 
this  : — Mr.  Whitlow  was  making  preparations  to  fallow  for  following  it  ap 
on  an  extensive  scale,  but  unfortunately  death  put  an  end  to  any  attempt 
on  his  part  to  bring  abou^  the  anticipated  result.  The  fact  that  Mr.  W. 
was  a  foreigner,  (a  Scotchman  by  birth,)  and  that  he  had  but  few  friends 
in  this  country,  and  none  who  felt  an  interest  in  the  speculation,  will  ao- 
ooant  for  the  abandonment  of  the  enterprise. 

But  I  think  a  knowledge  of  the  plant  may  be  reclaimed,  if  it  has  been 
lost,  which  seems  to  be  intimated  in  the  Report.  I  will  attempt  to  give 
a  description  of  it ;  but  it  is  merely  from  recollection,  and  may  beentmeow. 
The  plants  have  radical  stems,  or  rather  they  may  be  said  to  be  all  radioal, 
M  there  are  many  springing  directly  from  the  root.  Smooth  w  glabrous, 
in*  dark  purplish  red,  or  dark  mahogany  color,  the  loaf  lanceolate,  serrate,  aeu- 
Minate,  sessile  ;  but  I  am  not  certain,  nor  am  I  botanist  enovgh  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  is  necessary  that  a  plant  should  be  pobeoeent  or  hinote 
in  order  to  constitute  it  a  sp^ies  of  urtiea.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  thiiik  I 
should  recognise  the  plant  if  I  should  see  it  again.  Mr.  Whitlow  in- 
formed me  that  he  discovered  it  a  fcrw  miles  from  the  city  of  New  York, 
OA  some  of  the  moist  grounds  so  common  on  the  island.  I  have  troubled 
you  with  these  remarks  more  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  further  reaeareh 
than  with  any  other  design.  Should  I  visit  New  York  the  present  year,  I 
intend  to  make  inquiries  in  order  to  discover  what  was  thought  to  be  of 
gnch  immense  value.    Should  I  succeed,  information  will  be  oulj  ootunt* 


lMfttod«     I  wm  «d4  llMft  if  you  ikoold  think  it  nMovtry  to  ask  an|r 

fpmAum  nlathro  to  the  .nhora  fiaeta,  or  tliat  will  throw  kij  more  light 

«p<m  the  object,  as  £ur  as  I  am  able,  they  will  be  given  with  the  great' 

ift^MfVe. 

i  Beneotfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

BENJAMIN  BENSON. 

Hon.  T.  SWBAHK, 

OMMMMtMier  <tf  Pfltmtt. 

Hetiutrka. — A  spaoe  ia  given  to  the  above  as  a  matter  of  some  interest  t« 
dhepublio. 

Tne  family  of  plants  to  which  the  Urtiea  Tueea  referred  to  belongt, 
floviihei  prinoipaUy  in  the  Southern  States,  where  it  has  Attracted  soma 
attention  from  its  teztUe  properties.  Its  fibre,  however,  is  not  so  strong  ao 
thnt  of  hemp. — En. 


Seanmant,  WtUdo  C^ni^y  Maku,  January  6tA,  1851. 
Sir  .* — In  answer  to  your  circular,  I  submit  the  following : — 
Wheat. — The  variety  used  here  is  the  Red  Sea,  so  oidled  here,  and  .io 
preferred  because  it  is  less  liable  to  be  troubled  by  weevil,  and  matures 
about  15  days  earlier  than  any  other,  and  produces  more  grain ;   hui  the 
flomr  is  not  so  good  as  that  of  another  variety,  oalled  bald  wheat.     Average 
product,  about  12  bushels  per  acre.    We  plough  twioe,  about  5  inches  deep, 
and  harrow  well,  then  roll  or  brush  the  ground.     The  yield  was  better  the 
past  year  than  for  4  or  5  previous  years.     Rotation  in  cropa  is  almost  uni- 
versal.    We  know  of  no  remedy  for  the  weeviL     If  the  Hessian-fly  trouUeo 
o«r  wheat,  we  do  not  know  it.    The  average  priee  is  about  $1.50  per  bosheL 
^   We  have  not  sowed  any  other  than  spring  wheat  till  within  the  two  past 
years,  when  a  few  fanners  have  tried  the  white  winter  wheat  and  have  suo- 
oeeded  well. 

Oom, — The  most  esteemed  varieties  are  the  8  and  12-rowed  yellow,  which 
will  mature  in  about  3^  months  from  the  time  of  planting.  Average  prodoet^ 
about  80  bushels  per  acre.  Coet  of  production,  say  65  cents  per  bushel. 
The  most  approved  method  is  to  plant  upon  ground  that  had  been  brokea  up 
^  year  bei<^,  plough  twice,  and  spread  on  all  the  manure,  we  have  to 
spare  for  that  purpoee,  say  about  25  cart-loads  to  the  acre ;  furrow  it  out 
S^ut  5  feet  apart,  and  manure  in  the  furrows  with  well-rotted  manure,  and 
drop  the  seed  in  drills  about  8  inches  apart,  and  cover  with  the  hoe.  When 
the  com  oomeo  up,  sow  on  unleached  ashes  and  hoe  it  sufficiently  to  keep 
down  all  weeds,  but  not  hill  it  up  nor  use  a  plough  between  the  rows.  The 
e^dtivator  is  the  best,  and  not  so  liable  to  cat  the  roots  as  the  plough.  The 
teed,  before  planting,  should  be  soaked  in  a  solution  of  saltpetre  or 
oopperas,  tnd  stir  in  some  warm  tar,  then  dry  with  lime.  We  think  this 
wiU  prevMit  the  wcnrms,  crows,  and  birds  from  eating  it.  We  believe  at 
least  25  per  cent,  is  gained  by  grinding  com,  and  15  per  cent,  more  by 
boiling  the  meal.  The  next  inquiry  I  cannot  answer  to  my  own  satisfaction, 
never  having  known  of 'an  experiment  of  the  kind,  but  am  well  satisfied  that 
the  value  of  the  manure  produced  would  be  much  more  than  is  generally 
Supposed.  The  average  crop  of  cats  is  about  25  bushels  per  acre,  and  of 
barley,  about  15  bushels ;  rye,  25  bushels ;  peas,  10  bushels ;  and  beans, 
Abont  15  bushels  per  acre.    The  quantity  of  seed  used  is  as  follows,  via. 


sa 
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^  8^biiili«]i;  barlej,  2  biiriielB;  rye,  1  bulielr  ptM,  »'b«]i«b; 
iMM,  1  biuftel  per  acre.    ]  Aink  pMM  are  ike  letd  wWiiliiifl  li 


toU^ 


€toMr  afuJ  GVa««*.— Aremge  crop,  about  18  cwt.  to  tbe  acre,  .«»  ^-w 
••e4i.  preferred  for  lajing  down  meadows  we  red-top,  tall  meadow,  and 
berdagraae. 
iMiy  Susbandiy.— The  average  annual  product  of  batter  and  eheeae 
.  per  cow  is  about  |20.  The  price  of  butter  m  about  16  eenti  per  pound, 
and  of  obeeae  10  oenta  per  peand.  The  coat  of  rearing  neat  cattle  m  this 
State  is  all  that  they  will  sell  for,  which  is  about  |25  per  head.  Tbe  priaH 
ef  good  cowB  18  sbont  $25  e$cb  in  t^  spring  and  $1$  in  tbe  ^.  The 
i>atham,  Xtoron,  or  Herefbr(|  nre  n  decided  improTemeni  i^mmi  onr  natiT« 
■leqk  for  efcxy  pwpoee.         j 

£^e«p  and  Wool—We  think  the  rearing  of  sheep  mcore  profitable  thm 
that  of  any  other  stock  at  thji  time.  Large  sheep  are  suppoaed  to  be  tbe 
moet  profitable  both  for  fleece  and  mutton.  The  proportion  of  lamba  reared 
to  ^e  ewes  is  aJ[>out  four-fiftha» 

Jfc^.— The  moet  approved  breed  is  a  erosa  of  the  Newbury  white  and 
Tnaearora.  The  asaal,  and  probably  the  cheapest,  way  of  raiaing  and  fat- 
tanmg  pork  in  thia  State  is  toifeed  with  boiled  potatoes,  taraipf,  and  pnaip- 
kina,  mixed  with  meal  and  milk,  and,  a  short  time  before  alangbtering,  to 
gife  Hiem  (tbe  hogs)  boiled  m^  either  of  com,  oats,  peas,  or  barley,  or  of 
naeal  ftiom  com  ground  in  the  ear,  which  laat  we  have  tMed  aa  a  •nbatitnte 
for  potatoes  for  the  last  2  or  a  years.  Our  method  is  to  first  crack  the  ear» 
in  what  is  called  a  eoni-craoker,  and  then  giind  in  a  grist-milL  We  le«n» 
from  experiments  made,  that  the  nutriment  contained  in  dOlba.  of  oom-oobt 
ia^Mpu)  to  28  Iba.  of  oata,  which  weigh  80  Iba.  to  the  basbel.  This  we  be* 
lieve  from  experience.  The  letter  takes  3  (|Qarts  per  boshel  for  mwckmg 
aod  grinding,  instead  of  2  qimrU  for  grinding  the  com  abne.  For  tbt» 
eatva  qoart  we  get  our  com  sielled,  (or,  rather,  are  spared  the  tnmble  ef 
abelling,)  and  save  the  nutriment  of  the  cob.  This  meal  makes  excefleAl 
feed  for  horses  and  cattle.  I  dt>  not  think  it  profitable  here  to  make  pockby 
feeding  on  dear  com. 

M^ct  Orop^ — We  consider  tbe  cultivation  of  the  mta  baga  as  one  of  e«r 
meat  profitable^  crops,  and  whi^h  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  enltivation  of 
tbe  largest  crop  within  my  knowledge  was  as  follows,  via.  i-ilTbe  land  we»  \ 
planted  the  year  before  with  potatoes;  the  next  year  the  ground  wim 
pkmghed,  and  40  loads  of  manure  and  10  loads  of  leached  ashes  were< 
spread  to  the  aore ;  then  a  deep  furrow  was  ploughed,  and  two  forrowt 
turned  into  that,  which  would  leave  the  land  in  ridges.  Drop  tbe  seed  on 
tbe  ridge  and  rake  in,  then  roll  with  a  horse-roller.  When  the  planti 
appear,  we  thin  them  out,  that  they  may  stand  3  inches  apart  all  over  tbe 
rii%e.  This  mode  of  planting  will  make  the  rows  about  2^  feet  apart.  I 
have  known  the  produce  of  an  acre  thus  served  to  exceed  a  tiuNisand 
boabefo.  The  usual  crop  is,  ]  suppose,  about  700  bushels.  Carrots  and 
beets  are  not  thought  to  be  profitable  cirops. 

P(Mo€9.—^W^  do  not  raise  slay  sweet  potatoes,  and  comparatively  few  of 
any  kind  for  the  hat  four  or  five  years.  We,  probably,  cultivate  20  differeni 
▼arietiea  of  Irish  potatoes,  and  consider  the  long  red  to  be  the  most  prolifie» 
thmgh  not  so  good  for  the  table  as  the  white  and  blue  varieties.  We  planl 
en  new  land,  preparatory  to  other  crops.  I  think  the  best  method  is  (e 
— lure  (be  land  and  pbat  them  in  drills  about  3  inches  apart.    !Qie  iMgt 
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^..jaboild  be  tat    We  vmIIj  boe  b«t  onoe.    knm^  ctv^  abovt  IfiO 

Vwbolt  to  tbs  »om;  ,b«t  before  tbe  disease  afleeted  thaia,  oir  average  ww 

abevt  400  beabeb. far  acre.    Then  we  oonld  make  it  profitable  to  raise  them 
for  iO  eenfis  per  bmeL 

fmU  CWNirs^— Tbe  endtiTation  of  froH  is  increaaiag  in  tbisState ;  espe- 
cially tbe  apple.  I  tbink»  if  the  apple  should  continue  to  flourish  as  it  hu 
for  the  last  10  jeara,  it  will  be  a  very  profitable  crop.  Tbirty4bar  yearp 
sgO|  I  olaated  500  mle-trees.  None  of  them,  nor  of  tbe  second  crop^ 
and  only  two  of  tbe  turd  crop,  are  now  alive,  bat  I  have  oontiaeed  te 
rralaoe  them  as  tbej  ^ve  died^and  I  now  have  a  very  floariabing  orcbar^ 
wnieh  I  find  to  be  profitable.  Tbe  prioa  of  apples  bare  is  from  83  oents  te 
tl.25  per  bosbeL  We  do  not  think  it  nrofitaUe  to  foed  apples  to  bog% 
It  has  not  been  profitable,  in  tbia  part  of  tne  State,  to  rear  apple-trees,  nntijl 
within  tbe  part  few  Tears.     Bnasets  are  tbe  best  kinds  to  keep  for  winter, 

Jfanwef. — ^Xbe  bsft  plan  for  making  manore,  we  think,  is  to  oart  ipt* 
our  bog  and  barn-yards  swamp-muck  in  the  spring,  and  in  the  fall  draw  it 
into  tbe  field  for  use  the  next  spring,  and,  before  using,  mix  with  lime.  Xt 
preserve  manure  from  waste  is  to  cover  it  up  as  soon  as  appbed  to  the  land^ 
xbe  above  are  correct  smwers  to  a  part  of  yonr  questions,  according  to  the 
best  of  my  judgment. 

Very  reapectfoUy,  yours,  &e. 

HARRT  HAZELTIINS. 


SeotttvUle,  Mmroe  OowUy,  N.  T.,  January  Uth,  185L  , 
8kr: — Tbe  circular  issaed  by  yon  from  tbe  U.  S.  Patent  Office  has  beeft 
reoeived  by  me,  esd  tbe  following  are  answers  to  tbe  qnestions  therein  eont 
tained,  so  far  as  I  am  practically  acquainted  wiUi  the  anbjeots  upon  whicb 
information  is  desired.  The  town  of  Wheatland  lies  on  the  Geneeee  Bivet; 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  great  wbeat-^wing  region  of  Weetem  New  York, 
and  posBssses,  in  its  soil  a^d  dimate,  u  an  eminent  degree,  those  essentiid 
diaraeteristioa  which  have  rendered  Genesee  iHieat  ana  flour  so  famona. 

Whfat  is  tbe  great  staple  article  of  produce  both  of  this  and  all  tbe 
a^joini^g  towns,  to  which  eU  other  branches  of  farming  sre  sobeervieot.  Tb# 
varieties  chiefly  celtivated  here  are  the  white  flint  and  Soole.  Tbe  white 
flint  was  introduced  here  about  25  yean  ago,  and  quickly  superseded  all  die 
kinds  then  in  use,  and  still  continues  to  be  a  favorite  with  most  formers.  Its 
diaracteristics  are,  singular  hardiness  of  oonstitntion,  wbicb  renders  it  lest 
liable  to  damage  while  growing  than  any  other  variety  now  grown,  and  less 
liable  to  be  dMtroyed  by  the  various  depredatory  inseets  wbioh  infest  this 
crop.  It  is  also  an  excellent  wheat  for  flouring  purposes,  making  a  large 
quantity,  per  boshel,  of  the  richest  and  whitest  floor.  The  Soule  is  of 
more  recent  introduction,  not  having  come  into  any  considerable  degree  of 
favor  till  within  the  last  flve  or  aiz  years.  This  variety  of  wheat,  as  genor 
ral^  raised,  consists  of  two  kinds,  a  white  aod  a  red  ebi^,  very  similar  in 
thmr  habits  of  ^wtb,  and  appearance  alter  being  threshed ;  so  much  so, 
that  it  is  very  difficolt  to  distmguish  them.  It  is  a  kes  hardy  wheat  than 
the  white  flint,  tbe  growth  of  straw  is  meeb  lees,  and  it  is  about  a  wieek 
earlier  in  ripening.  The  probability  is,  that  it  will  not  make  so  modi  floor 
per  boshel  es  the  flint,  ^ot  it  is  of  excellent  quality.  The  Meditmanean 
▼»fip^  ^s  beep  iofarojhiQed  iiere  from  M^rjlMd  and  Peni^ylTonia  lately. 
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It  11  •  flowjOwdy  wbeatJbnt  not  fit  to  be  raised  on  tbe  fine  wbeat-fmiT. 
•ing  tendtf  of  Western  New  tork.  It  will  not  make  inptrfine  Ckneeee  loiii' 
•nd  rts|mtrodttction  here  wobld  destroy  the  high  character  that  floor  hki 
tathertji  sustained.  The  average  product  per  acre  for  this  town,  aooordmff 
-to  the  last  State  census,  wa^  22  bushels,  and  was  the  highest  in  the  Stote* 
rHe  yield  has  andoubtedly  increased  since  that  time,  and  wiU  now  probablj 
range  as  high  aa  25  bushels.  Many  farmers  get  better  arenures  than  that. 
Our  seeding-time  is  from  th4  10th  to  the  25th  of  September/Mid  our  har- 
test  from  the  15th  to  the  a5th  of  July.  The  general  practice  is  to  sow 
good  clean  seed,  without  an^  preparation,  at  the  rate  of  from  5  peeks  to  2 
^osbels  per  twre.  Our  ususQ  manner  of  cultiration  is  t<r  sow  on  summer 
faUow,  ploughed  two  or  thme  times ;  though  it  is  becoming  common  to 
pltmgh  but  once,  the  after-cultiration  being  done  with  the  harrow  and  culti- 
Tator.  The  depth  of  ploughing  varies  from  5  to  10  inches.  Our  yield  per 
JjCTe  has  undoubtedly  been  increasing,  ever  since  the  settlement  of  the  town. 
The  most  common  rotation  is  to  sow  wheat  every  other  year  upon  a  clover 
toa,  pastunng  or  mowing  one  year  out  of  the  three.  As  to  remedies  for  the 
ilesiian-fly  and  weevil,  I  know  of  none.  The  fly,  of  itself  alone,  in  mj 
O^nion,  IS  verr  rarely  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  a  crop  of  wheat,  but! 
when  combined  with  other  causes,  it  often  finishes  what  they  have  begun. 
The  average  price  of  wheat  at  our  mill  in  Scottsville,  has  been  tl.03  ner 
hushel  *^ 

Corn  is  cultivated  here  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  its  cultivation  is  on 
the  increase.  The  most  esteemed  varieties  are  the  Dutlon,  eight-rowed 
yeUow;^  red  blaze,  and  white  flint.  Tbe  average  product  per  acre  raries 
Tery  much,  some  fanners  getting  50  bushels,  and  others  obly  25  bushels  per 
4cre.  It  would  be,  however,  not  far  from  30  bushels.  The  lowest  cost  to 
produce  an  acre  is  not  less  than  $12,  including  interest  of  land  and  taxes 
JJich,  at  ah  average  of  30  btoshels  per  acre,  would  be  40  cents  per  bushel! 
Thiry  bushels  of  com  at  50  cents  would  be  |16,  stalks  worth  |8,  which 
would  leave  a  net  profit  of  $6  per  acre.  My  crop  has  averaged,  for  the  last 
»  years,  45  bushels  per  acre,  including  1  year  of  almost  total  faihire  from 
severe  drought.  My  practice  is  to  raise  corn  on  a  clover  lea  manured  with 
about  16  loads  of  good  bamj^rd  manure  to  the  acre,  ploughed  in  deep.  I 
p^nt  m  hills,  about  3  feet  apart  each  way,  about  the  20th  of  May ;  the 
after  culture  is  almost  wholly  done  with  the  plough  and  cultivator.  The 
whole  expense  would  not  exeeed  |14  per  acre ;  so  my  net  profit  would  be 
about  f  12  per  acre.  The  best  mode  of  feeding  corn  to  hogs  is,  in  estima- 
faon,  to  give  it  to  them  raw  and  unground,  and  for  cattle  raw,  but  ground. 
1  do  not  think  the  increased  value  of  the  feed  will  pay  for  the  labor  and 
•zpense  of  grinding  and  cooking.  As  to  the  increased  quantity  of  gram 
per  acre  that  the  manure  ol  10  bushels  of  com  consumed  by  hogs  would 
■Mce,  I  cannot  say ;  but  thinik  it  might  be  from  2  to  8  bushels. 

Oatt  are  only  raised  here  in  small  quantities ;  many  farmers  not  pro- 
ducing any.     The  average  product  per  acre  would  not  exceed  80  bushels. 

BarUjf, — The  cultivation  df  this  grain  is  increasing.  Averaee  per  acre, 
about  25  bui^els.  -o   r         ^ 

Ry  is  not  raised  here  at  4l. 

Pta»  and^MiM  are  raised  only  in  small  quantities ;  they  do  not  ayeraffS 
tiore  than  20  bushels  per  acife.  ^ 

C^avtr  is  chiefly  cultivated  \\n  this  town  for  pasturage  and  hay.  Ayerage 
per  acre,  about  2  tons.    Gypiom  is  the  only  fertiliser  used  here  for  pastart 
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Mid  meadlow.  Oiefyer  and  timothy  are  the  only  graases  wed  here  for  seed' 
w  tteaAowt ;  qvaatity  of  teed  aown  per  acre  if  from  6  to  8  lbs.  of  eloveTf 
and  from  6  to  8  oaafts  of  timothy.  The  ooet  of  growing  hay  per  ton  will 
Bot  exoeed  $8.    Ae  price  it  now  brings  \b  $12  per  Ion. 

Dairy  businsM  i»  not  pnrtned  here  as  a  means  of  profit ;  farmers  gensrally 
producing  merely  enough  of  1^  dairy  prodoota  for  family  use. 

lft<ti  GatUe  are  raised  by  meet  fanoera  to  some  ejcteai,  and  are  mostly 


fed  on  rough  fodder,  snob  as  straw,  corn-stalks,  kc*  The  ooet  of  raismc 
till  8  yean  old  in  ^  way  is  bat  trking,  as  they  oonsame  bat  little  whien 
wonld  be  valnable  for  other  porposea ;  and  the  manare  the^  make  b  wortk 

2m(e  a  portion  of  the  ooet  of  their  keeping.  Average  pnoe  at  that  aga, 
rom  $25  to  $80.  A  given  amount  of  feed  will  produce  more  meat  in  a 
Durham  or  Deyon  than  in  a  native  animaL  I  am  not  acquainted  with  tka 
Herefords. 

Sheep  hutbaniiy  is  profitable  hera.  The  eosC  of  growing  coarse  wool  ia 
graater  than  that  of  fine.  Some  of  tiie  coarse  breeds  were  introduced  hera 
•ome  years  ago ;  bnt,  after  trial,  they  were  nniyersally  abandoned.  Many 
good  flocks  of  fine-woolled  sheep  will  average  from  4  to  5  pounds  per  head. 
The  cost  of  production  is  small ;  as,  like  cattle,  tiiey  ara  fed  on  what  would 
be  otherwise  wasted.  The  lambs,  from  a  well-managed  flock  of  sheep,  will 
pay  nearly  all  expenses.  The  Merino  aheep  are  the  most  profitable,  both 
for  mutton  and  wool  The  proportion  of  lamba  annually  reared  to  the  ewes 
will  not  exceed  one-half. 

ffoff*  are  raised  by  every  fiarmer ;  but  pork,  as  an  article  for  market, 
will  seldom  pay.  The  best  breeds  are  grade  animals,  produced  by  a  erosa 
of  the  China  with  some  of  our  larger  breeds,  such  as  the .  Leicester  and 
Byfield.  One  hundred  poonds  of  com  fed  to  good  hogs  will  produce  10 
pounds  of  meat.     We  pat  down  our  pork  in  salt,,  unng  nothing  else. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  say  that  a  better  systom  of  farming  is  taking 
the  place  of  the  old,  careless,  and  slovenly  method  heretofore  practised  in 
Westom  New  Tork.  This  is  to  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  liberal  prices 
obtained  for  our  prodnce  for  the  last  few  years,  thereby  producing  in  the 
farmer  a  stimulus  to  exertion,  which  he  does  not  often  feel  when  prioes  are 
so  low  as  barely  to  pay  the  oost  of  production.  Give  us  a  market  and  re- 
munerating prices,  and  we  can  raise  an  amount  of  produce  that  will  astonish 

the  world. 

I  am,  sir,  youn  very  respectfully, 

SAMUEL  WOOD 


THE  TEASEL,  Aim  ITS  CULTIVATION. 

Parit  ffiU,  Oneida  C<m1^y,  K  T.,  December  26th,  1850. 

Thomas  BwBAVK,Eaq.: 

Dear  SKr  ? — ^I  had  designed  writing  an  extended  communication,  induding 
a  reply  to  several  interrogatories  eontained  in  yonr  Agricultoral  Ciroolar, 
bearing  dato  the  28tii  Augost  last,  a  copy  of  whidi  was  forwarded  to  me : 
on  reflection,  however,  I  have  oonduded  to  confine  my  remarks  to  one  sobject, 
having  referenee  to  a  braoeh  of  s|^oalt«re  pursued  to  some  extent  in  this 
Stale,  as  well  as  in  a  p<»tion  of  New  England,  and  which  is  notindaded  in 
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jewliU  qT mqairiM.  Irofef-now  (olh«  aqltiTMkttof  fttjift  mi  iHiikNf 
Ignetteuml  production  of  §t$u  i»porUiio«,  not  embrM^d  ui  ^  aeiMi  it^ 
tuna,  mod  of  nr)ue|i,  ooueqvpatly,  no  relkUo  ttatMaii  flan  ht  ofetnintd  m 
to  the  auantitj  or  T»ln«  ofitlie  uunukl  prodoot.  Ifj  nreaent  Mkbmo  in 
IvuMiHllj  to  oaU  the  «tt«i4{MMi  of  otbtra  to  the  mI^  hofM^gMBt  «ae 
more  oompetent  will  bo  diipc^  keceafter  to  do  it  ktUor  jittio^ 

Xho.  taaael  i«  a  l>i«Dnial  pHnt,  found  in  the  nortli  tampf  i»to  aoao  l>etiiten 
^  latitndea  of  40""  and  44f  in  the  United  Suta^  apd  onkiTAtod  «1m  m 
England,  France,  and  Oennan  j.  The  baU>  or  baU  of  the  pl«it  it  the  only 
part  of  it  which  is  of  any  vake,  and  that  is  highlj  OMfnl,  and,  iadaed,  wir 
c«Mai7  in  the  Mannfactore  of  ofetha  and  other  wooUen  gooda,  b«ng  fonnd 
far  npetior  to  uij  thing  else  (for  the  porpoM  oi  nuaing  and  layinglSM  napk 
tharebj  enabling  the  ntanofa^rer  to  give  hia  goods  a  more  p^%et  ^»i»K 
In  fact,  although  a  great  variety  of  experiments  have  been  triad  with 
dfthar  aaterials  aa  stthatitutea^  nothing  has  as  yet  been  diaeovarad  that  w^d 
anawerthe  purpose  equally  aa  well;  the  flexibla  hooka  <^  the  teaael  Uwam 

a^airably  adapted  to  the  purpose,  aid,  with  proper  preoMtioii,  nol  iniviiS. 
the  texture  of  the  goods  npo^i  which  they  aee  need.  ^^ 

There  are  aetveral  varieties  of  the  teasel  &ome  of  theaa  grow  apos^ 
taneowdy  in  the  Northern  States  in  old  meadows,  and  by  the  roadside,  and. 
in  soils  favoraUe  to  their  growth,  beoome  sovetio^ea  <uffiflalt  to  eradica^ 
and  are  reckoned  among  the  nozioqs  plants.  !D»ey  attain  a  height  of  from 
4  to  6  feet,  and  are  in  full  bloom  in  this  latitude  in  the  latter  part<tf  Anfos^ 
bearing  a  par^h  bloasom.  tFhe  head,  being  fiimiahed  with  lone,  Suable, 
but  porflBctly  straight  prongs  or  spires,  has  never  yet  been  fonnd  of  vahit 
&r  any  purpose.    These  vmri4tieB  are  therefore  never  eol^vated. 

The  cultivated  varieties,  although  distinot  from  each  other,  yet  beinc 
similar  in  their  general  character,  and  requiring  the  same  mode  of  onltivi^ 
tian,  it  is  not  neoessa^  in  thia  article  to  speak  of  them  otherwise  than 
genaffaUy.  At  what  time  the,  cultivation  of  the  teasel  oonunenoad,  or  whaft 
and  by  who^i  it  was  introdncad  into  the  United  Stakes,  I  have  nM  at  han4 
the  meana  of  ascertaining.  In  the  infancy  of  our  wooUen  mannihctareay 
howav«r,  it  waa  onltivated  only  in  gardens  and  anall  flant»$iftn%  mi  thai 
to  a  vary  limited  extent.  1^  cultivation,  however,  increaaad  with  tha 
demand  oansed  by  the  inorea#e  of  our  manntaeturaa;  but  it  was  not  until 
the  year  1820  that  it  was  known  as  an  article  of  field  culture  ^mo^ig  ^^j. 
culturiats.  The  supply  being  jseldom  equal  to  the  demand,  till  within  some 
12  or  15  years,  the  d«iciency  was  made  up  by  importations  from  £urope : 
with  the  increase  of  the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods,  however,  there  haa 
been  an  increased  cultivation  of  the  teasel ;  and  as  the  nature  and  wanta  of 
the  plant  have  been  more  closely  studied,  and  its  cultivation  better  under- 
stood, there  has  been  a  corresponding  decrease  iii  tbe  price,  without  materi- 
ally diminishing  the  profits  of^the  producer.  The  first  grown  hi  this  country 
were  ac^d^  it  is  believed,  aa  hiah  as  $10  per  thousand ;  and  as  late  aa  1835^ 
teasels  ^ere  imported  at  a  cost  of  from  |4  to  |5  per  thousand.  Since  that 
time,  there  has  bee|fa  gradual  reduction  of  the  price  in  market,  «ntil  withia 
thehiBt  5  yean,  within  which;  time  it  is  believed  they  have  reached  their 
laininMira  prioa,  being  sold  as  low  as  75  cents  to  f  1  par  t^tmsand 

Ab  no  census  haa  been  taken  of  the  quai^y  annually  prodooed  at  tbt 
present  time,  no  eorrect  estiinate  can  be  made :  avy  attempt  at  mtk  na 
eatimate  must  necessarily  be  only  an  approzsmatioo.  It  ia  to  be  hoped  thpt 
hereafter  teasels  will  be  included  with  the  other  agricultural  prodnoty  jii 


nk^4Mu  whieh  tU  irtiiw.Mrahals  md  their  aidltaiti  wiH  be  remiM 
W^^liqwrMi,  agd^iipoi*  k  their  eenioa  rwtvni,  both  as  totSpre. 

22iSi'?u    .u*^*r^**!?!r^  eoaiwacanbepropSrty 

JtptMMtad  by  theaa^  who  aM  fb&y  aware  of  the  innortanoe  of  the  Jtid^ 

-♦t  !?""!?!?™*!.'^*  .•■  •  ••^*»**  for  whifi,  no  other  produetiou, 
"  W^*WL"**~f  !^  ^  -gwmty  of  man,  has  yet  been  foorid  iuiiahU, 
.  With  th^  nraliaanary  ramarka,  we  will  now  proeaed  to  give  some  diree- 
tiona  (founM  en  eKpenenoe)  of  the  proper  mode  of  enltivation  of  the 
teweL  And  firat,  of  tie  sea  >-The  teaael,  being  taprooted,  requires  a  deep, 
nch  soiL  A  strong,  gravelly  kiam,  if  of  sufficient  depth,  iTfbwid  «n^ 
raUy  pre^ble-^he  teaaela  grown  on  such  a  son  being  more  durable  in 
uae,  and  the  iw>ta  of  the  plant  being  leaa  liable  to  be  thrown  out  during  the 
severe  froeta  of  wmter,  whieh  on  many  soils  is  frequently  the  cause  of^ei* 
loss.  Aa  a  preventive  of  this  evil,  sward-land,  plonked  deep,  and  well  ti^ed 
nndi^,  in  April,  is  to  be  nrefarred.  A  aUbaoil  plough  will  be  found  hirhly 
banefioal  m  giving  a  good  depth,  and  preparing  the  soil  in  such  mana^  i 
to  enable  the  main  roo,t  of  tbe  plant  to  penetrate  freely,  and  to  a  suffieient 
depth  to  insure  a  vuroroua  growth.  After  ploughing,  the  surface  should  be 
thoroughly  pulvenied,  and  made  as  smooth  and  even  aa  possible,  by  har- 
rowing, or  other  suitable  means.  This  wiU  not  only  be  of  great  benefit  to 
thejeung  plants,  but  will  faoititate  the  afier  culcum. 

Pjanimg^ThiM  should  be  done  in  the  month  of  April,  or  aa  nearly  aa 
peaaiUe  in  May ;  it  being  highly  important  that  the  pUnt  should  be  well 
rooted  before  the  ooming  an  of  the  hot,  dry  aeaaon  of  midsummer.  Ano- 
ther  advantage  in  early  pUnting  it  to  enable  the  plant  to  atuin  sufieient 
n«tmty  by  the  first  season  to  insure  its  forming  the  stalk  the  second  year, 
which  small,  late  plants  are  likelT  to  frul  in  doing,  and,  consequently,  are  a 
^  V  ^!^^^  ^"*«  PwperlT  marked  out  in  rows,  one  way  only,  the 
seed  may  be  aown  in  drilla,  by  hand^  or,  more  eonronieatly,  with  a  drill-harrow 
adapted  to  the  purpoae,  the  drilla  being  from  8  to  8^  feet  apart.  The  latter  dis* 
taoce  IS  perhaps  more  suitable  when  the  lead  can  be  afforded  for  the  pur* 
P**^.*?,«*T»^»  «*<»•  oonvenaant  distawM  for  working  between  the  rows, 
•''^^t,.^  '^^•■^«  the  erop.  The  seed  should  be  hni  slightly  oo* 
rered.  JJis  may  be  done  with  a  hand-rake,  or  more  expeditiously  with  a 
toht  wooden  dn^  drawn  by  a  horse,  and  foMowing  directly  on  the  rewK 
Six  quarts  of  seed,  if  properly  dSatributed,  m  a  auficient  quantity  for  an 
acre  of  ground. 

AMP^-7The  seed  being  sown,  no  further  attention  is  requiBite  till  the 
nlants  are  of  sufficieat  siie  to  admit  of  weedii^,  which  will  generally  be 
between  the  lat  and  middle  of  June,  if  the  seed  waa  pat  in  early.  Aa 
the  plant  in  Its  e^lieet  stagea  is  »  very  slow  grower,  it  wfll  be  necessary, 
unless  the  groond  ■  qute  deuB,  that  the  weeding  shoold  be  done  while  the 
plsnts  are  yet  quite  amaU ;  othenriae  there  wiHlw  danger  that  the  weeds 
It  ?7*^  v*"*^  ■"**  *^  •^^  cultare  be  lOwwiae  greatly  increased. 
UsuaUy,  the  hoe  and  the  fingers  are  the  only  impleBents  that  can  be  used 
to  advantags  at  this  stage :  the  most  important  part  of  the  work  consisting 
BLoi^tii^orpaUiagupaU.the  weeda  in  or  adjaeent  to  the  row,  and  dree£ 
lag  down  thejAanta  into  aanairow  a  row  aa  ia  praelieable,  and  thinning  m 
tte  row  to  a  <&tanea  ef  freai  4  to  6  ineheo.  little  or  no  earth  shoull  bw 
thim  af9«Bd  the  phuito  at  tha  tine  of  weedtog. 

3>a  AasM^  ahonld  pnneiBallT  be  done  about  a  month  after  the  wuedfiag— 
■sgr  am  the  let  to  the  10th  of  July.     The  plants  by  this  time  wiU  have  aV 
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teined  iiiffdeiit  flise  to  allot  %  ooltivator  to  be  wed  betwoen  Ae  rowi,  «li| 
ft  portion  of  the  earth  may  be  drawn  lightlj  aroimd  the  plasts  with  a  koe, 
tiUmuag  them  mt  the  samai  time,  m  they  nkay  require,  to  a  distanee  of 
from  6  to  8  inches  in  the  roiw.  After  this,  if  the  work  has  been  fiuthf^Dj 
porfonned,  but  little  further  attention  will  be  requisite  the  firtt  season,  other 
than  to  keep  the  ground  mellow,  by  passing  through  between  the  rows  oo> 
CMionally  with  the  horse-hoe  or  cultivator.  The  ground,  howerer,  shoold  be 
kept  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  grass  or  weeds,  and  if  this  cannot  be 
done  without,  another  hoeing  will  be  necessary,  say  in  August. 

As  early  in  the  spring  of  .the  second  season  as  is  oonrenient,  or  as  soon 
as  the  ground  is  sufficiently  dnr  to  work  properly,  go  through  the  ]Mece 
again  with  the  cultivator.  Follow  with  the  hoe,  and  give  the  plants  ano- 
ther light  dressing  of  earth.  If  the  ground  has  been  well  tilled,  as  the 
plants  will  now  commence  forming  the  stalk,  and  will  soon  thoroughly 
shade  the  ground,  but  little  further  cultivation  will  be  required.  Should 
any  weeds  or  thistles  show  themselves,  remove  them  with  a  hoe  or  with  the 
hand,  but  avoid  working  the  ground  to  any  depth,  as,  by  disturbing  the 
numerous  fibrous  roots  now  shooting  out  near  the  suiface  in* every  direction, 
the  plants  may  be  seriously  injured. 

Soon  after  vegetation  hasi  started  freely  in  the  spring,  the  stalk  of  the 
plant  manifests  itself,  shootti^  upward,  and  attaining  nearly  its  fall  height 
about  the  first  of  July,  by  wbch  time  the  burs  or  balls  of  the  earliest  tea- 
eels  will  be  visible.  The  plants  attain  to  various  heights,  according  as  cir- 
'  enmstanees  are  more  or  less  favorable  to  their  growth,  say  from  4  to  8  or 
9  feeti  with  several  branches  shooting  out  from  the  sides,  and  these  again 
have  their  side  branches,  on  the  ends  of  all  which,  as  well  as  on  the  rest 
of  the  main  stock,  the  young  teasels  are  formed. 

These  commence  blossoming  about  the  middle  of  July,  and  usually  by  the 
Ist  of  August  the  earliest  are  sufficiently  ripe  for  cutting.  This  should  be 
done  as  soon  as  the  blossom  is  entirely  off  the  bur  or  ball,  and  before  the 
seed  is  fully  matured ;  otherwise,  the  teasel  becomes  discolored  and  brittle, 
and  materially  diminishes  in  its  value.  As  the  teasels  are  formed  at  dilfer- 
ent  stages,  and  ripen  successively,  at  different  times,  they  are,  consequently, 
not  afi  fit  for  cutting  at  the  same  time.  It  therefore  usually  becomes  neces- 
sary to  go  through  the  field  two  or  three  times,  to  collect  them  all  at  the 
propet  age,  to  prevent  any  being  injured  by  remaining  on  the  stem  while 
others  are  being  matured. 

The  process  of  cutting  may  be  performed  most  conveniently  with  a  large 
knife,  held  by  the  workman  in  one  hand,  while  he  seises  the  teasel  with  the 
other,  andj  by  a  slight,  quick,  downward  stroke  wfeth  the  knife,  separates  the 
stalk  from  3  to  6  inches  bek>ir  the  teasel,  which  is  thrown  into  a  basket  ready 
to  receive  it.  After  a  little  experience,  the  workman  will  cut  and  retain  8  or 
4  teasels  in  the  hand  before  emptying  it  in  the  basket.  In  the  height  of 
the  season,  an  experienced  workman  will  cut  from  20,000  to  25,000  in  a  day, 
if  the  crop  is  a  good  one. 

The  gathering  of  the  teasels  will  generally  be  completed  in  the  month  of 
August.  WhUe  in  the  green  stato,  as  taken  from  the  field,  they  should  be 
carefully  spread,  about  6  inches  in  depth,  in  some  open,  airy  place,  vnder 
cover,  on  open  floors,  pen]|itting  a  free  circuhition  of  air.  Should  the 
weather  be  very  fair  or  dry,  but  little  attention  will  be  necessary ;  oAer- 
wise,  they  should  be  frequently  turned,  to  prevent  heating  and  moulcMneas. 
Whm  sufficiently  dried,  which  may  be  known  by  the  seed  separating  finely 


b  BOfOic,  they  nay  be  stored  away,  or  packed  in  boiet  fer  market.  Ju 
to  the  yield  that  may  be  obtained  per  acre,  it  is  so  various  in  different  looali. 
tiaa,  aad  so  likely  to  be  afeeSed  by  »  great  variety  of  cireumstancee,  that 
M  certain  average  can  be  named,  it  varying  from  50,000  to  200,000  per 
asrS)  when  the  pbknts  aU  come  to  maturity,  and,  in  some  instances,  exceeds 
incdie  latter  quantity. 

The  eommea  whito  grub  is  a  great  enemy  to  the  teasel,  feeding  on  th» 
root  of  the  young  plant  to  such  an  extont,  in  some  instances,  as  to  destroy 
a  whole  crop  that  promised  fair  when  the  plants  first  made  their  appearance, 
and  even  for  some  weeks  after.  The  winter  also  makes  great  destruction  in 
some  years,  the  pUnts  b^ng  partially  or  entirely  killed  by  an  open  winter, 
accompanied  by  severe  frost.  This  may  also  occur  in  consequence  of  i^ 
sudden  change. from  moderate  to  severe  weather  in  the  spring,  after  the 
planto  have  commenced  growing,  which  they  will  do  as  soon  as  the  frost  ia 
entirely  out  of  the  ^ound.  The  young  and  tender  leaves  becoming  thei> 
expanded  and  open  m  the  oentre  or  crown  of  the  plant,  are  far  less  able  to 
withstand  a  severe  froBi  than  in  mid-winter.  In  exposed  situations,  the 
effects  of  frosts  may  be  guarded  against,  in  some  measure,  by  the  erection 
of  temporary  cross-fences  of  rails,  boards,  or  other  convenient  materials, 
which  will  serve  to  keep  a  covering  of  snow  on  the  planto,  and  protect  Utem, 
in  some  decree,  from  the  bleak  winds  and  severe  frosts  of  winter  and  early 
spring,  and  prevent,  perhaps,  the  loss  of  a  valuable  crop.  These  cross- 
fnicea  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  spring  fairly  opens.  A  failure  of  the 
crop  sometimes  occurs  after  the  toasel  are  frilly  formed,  if  at  that  time  there 
is  a  bng  continuance  of  warm  wet  weather,  which  may  cause  a  rust  to  strike 
them,  which  is  very  likely  to  injure  materially,  if  it  does  not  wholly  destroy 
the  crop.  This  was  peculiarly  the  case,  in  some  sections,  during  the  la^ 
season,  many  pieoes  having  been  entirely  ruined  by  the  rust.  Other  evils 
sometimes  befall  the  crop,  and  blast  the  expectations  of  the  cultivator,  but  it 
a  not  necessary,  at  this  time,  to  specify  them. 

I  have  thus,  in  the  scattering  fragments  of  time  hastily  snatched  between 
the  performance  of  other  and  more  pressing  duties,  endeavored  to  give  a 
brief  outline  of  the  most  prominent  and  essential  features  in  the  mode  of 
eultivatioB  of  the  teaseL  Although  much  more  might  be  written,  still,  in 
this,  as  in  all  other  matters  appertaining  to  agriculture,  very  much  that  is 
essential  can  only  be  learned  by  experience. 

Hoping  that  what  I  have  thus  hastily  written  will  be  aceepUble  to  yon, 
and  also  prove  the  means  of  calling  the  attention  of  others  to  the  subject, 
I  remain. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

LORENZO  ROUSB. 


27iMon,  Franklm  ClmiUy,  Mmotari,  December  17th,  1850. 

Sir: — ^Tour  eirenlar,  dated  Ansrost  26th,  1850,  has  just  oome  under  my 
observation,  printed  in  the  **  VJley  Farmer,"  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  a 
journal  devoted  to  agricnltnre. 

Desiring  to  fbmish  iafoimation  on  the  importont  subject  of  agricnltire, 
and  the  products  of  the  soil,  that  may  be  usefal  to  the  country,  I  have  taken 
the  familiar  branch  of  raisins  Irish  pototoes.  The  little  time  left  me  for 
iaTCitigation  and  inqniiy  (be&re  the  Ist  of  Janvary)  will  compel  me  to  gyrt 


Sod.  ITo.  8£ 

ttiAj  my  tfi/hn  eiperimo^  wlifie  I  ifoM  hft?«  bees  plamad  to  tddt  tW  «f  Mf 

ll«igfal>^4]80.  J 

Iritk  ^otofoet.— This  it  •  ^ood  orop  for  tbe  WMtam  StetM,  Mkd,  i»iln*> 
i%t«  groutid,  wil)  yield  200  i^els  pef  acre,  tad,  in  fome  imtM>tw^  it  hm 
beM  known  to  exceed  that  tunount.  The  bett  node  ef  rtitiiig  tiM  if  to 
drill  them  in  deep  farrows,  tnd  corer  them  over  first  witik  rotten  itnWy  tad 
then  tfarotir  on  the  dirt.  Tfal»  Airrowe  shovld  be  8  feet  ttpert,  so  w  to  oiaiit 
»  plongh,  the  nee  of  which  itiU  be  neoesearr  onee  or  twice  to  kill  the  woedi. 
In  no  case'  wonld  I  cot  the  potato  before  planting,  and,  initead  of  trfanting 
the  smnll  ones,  (which  are  ^Bnerslly  resenred  for  ieod,^  I  wonld  pant  tbo 
largeef  nxe.  Xarge  potatoes  yield  large  potatooe,  wnile  spnall  potatoes, 
When  planted,  yield  small  potatoes.  This  u  tme,  and  let  him  who  doubts 
it  give  a  fur  tnal  to  die  siseil,  and  the  difference  will  be  seem.  The  oomntoa 
white  potato  is  the  best  for  family  use,  bnt  not  so  prolifio  as  the  laiso  iM- 
Ain  [Potato.  This  last  qniHty  is  fine  lor  fattening  hogs  and  oattfe,  and, 
when  boiled,  will  be  eaten  by  them  with  an  ahnoet  rtrrenoas  impolite.  I 
Oonsider  potatoes  the  cheapest  crop  that  can  be  raised,  and,  at  tke  saaM 
time,  one  that  repays  the  fahner  better  than  almost  any  others 

Irish  potatoes  are  now  worth  75  cents  a  bosheA  in  this  oonntj,  and  a^ 
nOTer  sold  for  less  than  25  tents.  So,  yon  see  that  an  acre,  yi%Ung  160 
bnshels  of  potatoes,  brings  the  farmer  $87.50,  at  26  cents  per  bnshd, 
the  lowest  price,  and,  at  present  rates,  wonld  bring  1112.60— •  aice 
little  snm  from  one  acre  of  ground,  that  did  not  reqvire  more  than  two 
days'  titting. 

I  will  try  and  obtain  statistics  of  different  erope,  the  arenige  Tield,  4o., 
for  next  Aeport,  and  also  give  snch  information  on  aome  of  the  Tarioof 
branches  of  agricoltnre  as  I  may  be  able  to  coUeot. 

Very  teepectfnlly,  year  ob't  servant, 

]  B.  B.  JEFFRBS& 


Boc  So.  2Z 
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Eiohcry  Creek,  Lowita  Oounty,  VirgmiM, 

Bir : — ^In  reply  to  yonr  ciivnlar  addressed  to  me,  1  wiU  state  that  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  Uiat  one  indxvidaa!  ean  profitably  ansWef  yo«r  naseroM 
queries. 

Passing  by  the  previons  c^tioihi,  I  Will  m^ke  tonie  rettiarki  oft  the  to- 
baceo  crop.  The  average  yield,  in  this  part  of  the  ebaatry,  is,  I  think, 
abont  1000  pounds  per  acre,  on  good  land,  though  more  can  be  made  on  ^Mry 
rich  or  highly  manured  landii.  I  have  made  oirsome  land  as  much  as  2000 
pounds  per  a<^.  Tiie  cost  of  production  Taries  according  to  ciremaBtanees : 
the  cost  does  not  exceed  $10  per  acre.  It  is  highly  important  that  the 
plants  should  be  set  out  eaj^y,  and,  consequently,  peat  care  and  attenti<m 
shcnld  be  paid  in  raising  etrly  plants.  I  am  satisfied,  firom  experiments 
m*de  by  myself  and  others^  that  the  appficstion  of  Peruvian  guano  wiU 
greatiy  fkeuitate  the  early  ihd  rapid  grow6i  of  the  youg  piantfc^  I  iave 
applied  it^  both  with  and  witfiont  burning  the  land,  and  itti  eflBOts^ffayify 
beneficial  in  both  instances. 

Bentg  etieonMl^  by  its>  saeceSi  in  growing'#ieal  and  edmr  cn^  I 
tiptoed  it  broyUisttt  on  tobaeeo  land^  not  asibg  eter  2#0  pooMmmt  ahia^ 
and,  On  a  portibii  of  the  erop,  not  oter  100  potiids  per  aar«.  Ibf  aMt 
1N«  decided  and  bigUy  f^lrable.    Th«  tobMoo  fraw  fiuMif,  aad  lipoMi 


•Kfitjp  t&an  it  did  on  better  land  adjoining,  to  wlyek  no  gnano  had  been 
applied,  and  the  amoont  of  the  crop  was  anqaeetioaably  greatly  increased. 
-1  hav«  porsaed  a  ^  in  r«rd  to  topping  tobaeeo,  which  I  believe  few 
^tevB  in  Virginia  follow.  I  do  not  take  off  any  of  the  bottom  or  ground 
Isavee.  I  direct  that  tbe  plant  shall  not  be  topped  until  it  runs  up  high, 
Mwly  laa^  ta  blossom,  then  leaviac  the  leaves  on  at  the  bottom  for  abont 
fear  er  five  mehas,  the  ordmary  heiaht  of  priming,  I  leave  about  eight  leaves 
above,  more  or  less,  aoeordiag  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  season,  time 
of  year,  kc.  The  advantages  of  this  plaa  are,  that  the  tobaoeo  is  made  of 
finer  texture,  that  there  are  verr  few  ntehen^  and  that,  after  four  or  five 
jwiming  leaves  are  stripped  off  for  lugs,  aad  caring  what  I  have  left,  there 
M  enough  to  make  two  snudl  handles  of  tobacoo,  instead  of  one,  and  that, 
too,  almost  entirely  firee  of  sand  or  dirt.  From  experiments  I  have  made 
in  priming  and  not  priming  I  am  fully  aatisfied  that  I  make  iBor«  tobaeeo 
from  the  same  land,  aad  get  a  better  price  for  it.  A  few  of  my  neighbora 
h^e  been  ceaviaeed  of  it,  aad  are  now  adopting  the  same  oouxtM  of 
primiag. 

The  best  crops  to  grow  in  rotation,  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  tobaooo 
bad,  are  wheat  and  olover,  tobacco  one  year,  wheat  one  year,  and  elover 
two  years,  then  tobacco  again. 

Frvit  euUure  is  reeeiving  increased  attention.  Apples,  the  most  oertain 
and  durable  kind  of  fniit,  can  be  and  are  now  by  some  raised  with  profit 
Good  apples  are  decidedly  better  food  than  poUtoes  for  hogs  aad  cattle. 

The  beat  varie^  for  winter  use  known  u  this  part  of  the  oooatry  is 
caUed  Mika ;  its  oolor  is  brownish  red,  mellows  early  in  the  fall,  is  of  deli- 
dons  flavor,  and,  with  ordinary  eare,  will  keep  until  June. 

The  Catawba  and  other  grapes  are  extensively  cultivated  for  the  table, 
and  bat  little  attention  is  paid  to  wiae-making  m  these  temperanoe  days, 
whan  mare  money  can  be  made  by  ether  pursuits. 

Being  pressed  for  time,  I  have  hastily  sketohed  off  the  above  crude  remarks, 
which  are  at  year  service. 

I  am,  very  re^eotfully,  yours, 

^  WILLUM  A,  GILLESPIB. 

Hon.  Thoiub  Ewbikk, 

Com$ni$tumer  of  PatenJU, 


'"  Tuhming^  Oounty,  MutUtippi,  Dtember  21s«,  1850. 
^.-^The  Agrioahwal  Ciroular  of  the  26th  August  was  handed  to  me  a 
few  days  since  for  perusal,  and  I  have  concluded  to  write  a  few  liaes  in 
answer  to  some  of  the  questioDs  therein  propounded — ^not  that  I  expect  to 
add  any  thiiu;  of  partieiOar  interest  to  the  common  stock,  but,  by  writing 
■emething,  1  may  probably  reoei?a  the  Patent  Offioe  Report,  which  wiU 
enable  me  to  profit  by  the  expAience  of  more  skilful  planters  embodied 


»  M  «•  Iwro  are  geaeially  Orieani  and  red  spring;  I 
pefisr  the  former;  it  Is  nauUy^  sown  on  eom  or  ootton  land,  after  the  crop 
>M^»«>«<1 ;  three^aartera  U>  one  bnahel  of  seed  per  acre,  pat  in  with  email 

pmghs,  running  two  or  three  inches  deep,  and  seldom  harrowed  or  brushed 

tOMeqasstly  the  grooad  it  Tory  uBerea,  and  a  naall  crop  the  result,  say 


1 
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from  5  to  7  buhels  per  •cm.  There  is  bo  preparstioii  of  tae^ 
beitiff  BOftked  in  a  strong  MhitioB  of  blue  Titriol,  for  from  12  to  24  hoM 
preTioof  to  sowing,  to  preTent  smnt,  wbioh  is  effectoallj  done  br  ^ii  pro* 
eesa.  It  is  generally  sown  fit>m  the  20th  October  until  the  15th  NoreaMr^ 
and  barrested  between  the  35th  of  May  and  5th  of  Jnne :  it  is  sown  thas 
kte  to  prevent  the  rarages  of  the  Hessian-fly ;  but  I  believe  that  whMi  nighir 
Ito  pnt  in  in  Angast  or  Septeiiber,  and  would  fnmiah  a  good  winter  paatONi 
ftr  sheep  or  calves ;  by  being  graied  close  in  the  winter,  the  fly  is  deatroyad: 
and  the  wheat  not  materially  injured.  I  have  tried  this  several  timea  on  a, 
small  scale,  with  very  good  success.  For  several  years,  I  have  sown  wheat  cm 
oat-stubble,  in  the  folkwing  manner: — Break  the  ground  with  a  heavy,  two- 
horse  plough,  running  from  4  to  6  inches  deep ;  (if  this  was  fioillowed  by  a  tab-, 
aoil  plough,  the  yield  would  be  greatly  increased ;)  I  then  ran  a  heavy  in»^ 
tootbed  harrow  lengthwise  thto  furrow ;  I  then  pnt  aboat  one  bushel  of  s«e£ 
per  a<9re,  plough  with  a  small  plough  the  same  way,  and  inish  by  harrowinip 
or  roHing ;  a  light  top-dressing  of  rotten  straw  long  manure,  or  even  lesrvea,. 
will  increase  the  yield  considerably.  Without  this  dressing  I  have  naaa&y* 
made  from  XO  to  15  bushels  per  acre ;  the  average  |^ce  here  per  bashd  the 
present  year  is  $1.  To  prevent  weevils,  it  is  only  necessary  to  gat  tha 
wheat  out  as  early  as  possible,  have  it  well  sun>driod  and  snffsred  to  ooal 
ihoroughlv,  then  put  it  in  tight  casks  or  boxes,  in  a  cool  plaee,  (a  gaod 
o^ihur  is  the  best  place,)  and  no  weevil  will  be  seen  fmr  12  months. 

After  wheat,  I  plant  com,  by  first  breaking  and  palveriniig  the  croimd 
well;  lay  off  rows  4 J  feet  apart, ^lath  a  scooter  or  bull-tongue  plough, 
tWow  two  furrows  to  it  withi  a  turn  plough,  check  off  same  dJatanoe,  drop 
from  4  to  6  grains  of  large  white  com  to  Uie  hill,  cover  with  a  hoe,  and  then 
lil  the  manure  I  can  rake  and  s<a«pe  is  put  on  the  hill,  at  the  rate  of  a 
■hovel-full  to  each  hill.  Ths  com  when  half  leg  hish  is  thinned  to  two 
stalks.  I  plough  twice  or  three  times,  and  finish  the  cmtivation  with  a  Hght 
harrow  or  cultivator.  The  second  ploughing  I  plant  the  red-ripper  or  tory 
pea,  in  the  step,  from  10  to  20  in  a  place :  they  are  a  fine  bearer,  and  s 
eood  renovator.  I  ^athw  Arom  80  to  50  bushels  of  com  per  acre,  (but  this 
18  a^  poor  common  yield.)  ^fter  the  corn  is  gathered,  I  turn  in  my  hogs, 
and  very  little  corn  will  make  them  good  pork.  This  crop  is  followed  by 
oats,  with  a  yield  of  from  15  to  25  bushels  per  acre,  worth  from  83  to  40 
cents  per  bushel.  I  have  followed  this  system  of  tillage  for  10  years,  and 
am  confident  my  land  has  improved  in  fertility.  One  hundred  pounds  of 
corn,  fed  dry  to  hogs,  will  produce  20  lo  25  pounds  of  pork ;  if  boiled  or 
soaked  until  soft,  from  30  to  35  pounds  ;  the  manure  from  any  given  quan- 
tity of  com  fed  to  hogs,  if  carefully  saved,  and  skilfully  applied  to  com 
when  planted,  will  increase  the  product  from  80  to  40  per  etnt.  of  the 
MBOunt  thus  fed  away. 

*  Shtett  potatoet  are  a  valuable  crop  for  the  table,  for  mileh-cowB,  or  hoM, 
M  either  boiled  or  raw.  QSie  white  or  red  yam  are  the  kind  geoarally 
cultivated  herew  These  are  generally  bedded  out,  say  finom  the  16tk  of 
March  to  the  1st  of  April,  to  secure  a^^ood  and  early  crop  of  stipe  or  piaati* 
pig  a  ditch  8  feet  wide,  18  inches  deep,  and,  for  every  bushel  of  seed,  d 
ffs^  long ;  fill'  this  dHoh  to  within  4  or  5  inches  of  the  top,  with  firesh  stable 
manure ;  then  ^ow  on  suflieient  of  earth  to  raise  it  a  fittle  above  the  leva| 
of  the  surrounding  ground,  so  as  to  prevent  excess  of  water  standing  on  tiie 
bed;  on  this,  lay  the  potatoes  so  as  not  to  touch  each  other;  then  cofer 
llidi  earth  to  the  d^^  of  2  or  8  in<^es,  as  weeds  and  grass  will  first. 


fteirapi^fearaiee,  tlib  depA  win  allow  you  to  scrape  off  with  a  hoe  or  rati 
^hcfirst  crop  of  weeds,  leaving  the  covering  1 J  to  2  inches  thick ;  the 
«ro«M  mtended  to  be  planted  should  be  well  broken  and  pulverised ;  when 

'     "T*  !f*^  ***  ®^°*"  °P»  ^7  ^  ^"^  ^  ^^^  ^»<J«»  "><J  '>«d  up  with  a  good 
tarB-j^ongh,  check  tiie  same  dietanee  the  other  way,  and  make  hills,  leaving 
tte  topjlat,  so  as  to  catch  the  rain ;  when  the  slips  are  8  or  4  inches  higt 
»ey  win  do  to  plant.     Should  there  not  come  a  season  to  plant  when  the 
hed  IS  weD  covered  with  plants,  draw  them  in  the  evening,  dip  the  roots  im 
water,  plant  1  m  each  hill,  leaving  2  or  3  leaves  above  the  ground,  preae 
the  dirt  close  round  them,  pour  on  fh>m  J  to  J  pint  of  water  to  each  plant, 
repeat  next  evening,  and  they  wiD  generally  live.     Four  bushels  of  seed 
be<Wed  out  win  be  sufllcient  to  plant  one  acre ;  in  good  time,  after  culture; 
as  soon  as  the  mes  begin  to  run,  scrape  down  with  hoes ;  weed  when  thet 
have  reached  18  mohes  or  2  feet  in  length,  (some  wiU  be  longer,  of  course.) 
cut  off  the  vines  to  within  6  or  8  inches  of  the  root,  plough  both  ways  with 
a  scooter-plough,  ranning  pretty  deep  into  the  hUls,  so  as  to  loosen  them 
up ;  hill  up  with  a  hoe,  beinff  careful  to  cover  no  part  of  the  running  vine. 
By  cutting  off  the  vines  as  above  directed,  new  vines  wiU  start  out  and  cove* 
the  ground  much  sooner  than  they  would  otherwise  do ;  and  should  you  be 
scarce  of  slips,  the  vines  thus  cut  off  answer  every  purpose  planted  in  the 
same  way;  the  yield  is  generaUy  from  200  to  300  bushels  per  acre,  and 
worth  fi-om  80  to  60  cents  per  bushel.    On  suitable  fertUe  land,  no  manure 
IS  necessary :  strong  stable  or  barnyard  manure  injures  both  the  flavour  and 
smoothness  of  the  ooUto :  rotten  straw,  or  leaves,  are  best  appUed  broad- 
cast   Those  intended  for  table  use  may  be  kept  in  a  ceUar  or  house  made 
for  the  purpose,  or  they  may  be  kept  in  the  foUowing  manner:— Raise  a 
bank  a  httle  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  ground,  cover  with  dry 
straw,  pile  up  the  potatoes  as  high  as  you  can  lift  dhrt  with  a  spade,  cover 
with  dry  straw,  then  with  earth  to  the  depth  of  10  or  12  inches,  put  a 
good  coat  of  vines  over  this,  and  they  are  safe.     I  have  not  failed  in  up- 
wards of  20  years  to  keep  them  through  the  winter  in  this  way. 
£<ue  Forty  MiM,  ^ 

I  am,  very  respectfuHy, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

m  «_         „  JAMES  WORD. 

Thomas  Ewbaitx,  Esq., 

Oommitnoner  ofPatenti, 


RICB  CULTURE. 


Miatatua  PUmUtim  on  Pet  JDte,  nemr  €horgeU>um,  8,  Q. 

^ik  January,  1851. 

5tV:— Mjr  time  has  been  eo  mnch  otherwise  engrossed  since  the  harvest^ 
that  it  has,  not  beeft  19  my  power  to  commnnicate  with  you  earlier,  and  neiT 
(if  indeed  it  be  not  too  late  fbr  your  purpose)  I  must  write  briefly,  and 
generaUj,  in  relation  to  the  rica  crop. 

Our  lands  are  improving  under  the  grateful  influence  of  the  fallows  and 
rotation  practised  br  me,  as  that  of  a  system,  first  in  1837-8,  and  they 
WX>duw  Jiow  rice  of  better  quality  than  formerly.  So  much  is  this  the 
lact,  tiiat  there  is  a  dase  of  purchasers  recognised  in  the  Charleston  market 
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wko  will  b«  Qontent  with  notUing  bnt  the  choicest  samplef,  lad  Ibr.  4l|^ 
tb^  are  wiUbg  to  pay  an  extra  price. 

This  Byitem,  eztenaed  as  it' is,  and  greatly  improyed,  in  thfr  hands  of  B^ 
•bssryant,  skilful,  and  judicious  neighbors  of  Waccamaw  and  Sandj  Isltoo, 
Inr  aaanring  with  rice-straw^^haff,  and  eyen  floor,  hM  been  one  ^9Umc 
the  chief  means  of  prodacinfig  the  beautiful  "  long-grain"  rice  ^cnttittted 
npw  by  the  two  most  success^]]  and  experienced  planters  in  this  dittriel^ 
and  bj  not  more  than  two  others,  as  far  as  I  know)  in  the  highest  state  of 
Oatnrity.  1 

Rice  ttratp  has  long  been  Valued  as  an  excellent  manure,  when  lifted 
in  and  rotted,  for  upland  com  and  potatoes.  It  has  latterlj  been  need  in 
the  same  wsj  as  a  dressing  for  rice  in  the  fallow  swamp-land,  on  Bandj 
Island,  and  with  fayorable  reacts. 

Jtiee  chaff,  too,  which  formjerly  was  discharged  from  the  mill  into  the 
'*  race-wi^,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it,  since  its  analysis  b^.  Prof.  Shepard, 
for  our  Agricultural  Society,  as  now  used  to  some  extent  in  renoyating  old 
lands.  It  is  distributed  oyer  the  surface,  some  three  inches  deep,  and 
pUnighed  in,  stimulating  the  .production  of  the  soil,  and  improyio|{  the 
qnabty  of  the  grain.  | 

Rice  flfur,  notoriously  of  yalue  as  food  for  hogs,  cattle,  and  poultrr,  and 
telling  refMiily,  when  com  is  scarce,  at  from  12  to  20  cents  per  boshsi,  has, 
irithin  a  yery  few  years  past,,  contributed  its  share  towards  improring  in 
both  quality  and  quantity  a  particular  crop  in  Waccamaw. 

The  crop  of  last  year,  (1850^1,)  affording,  as  it  does,  a  jpod  portion  of 
T«ry  prime  rice,  where  the  ^It- water  did  not  affect  it,  wiU  proye  to  be 
some  10  per  cent,  short,  as  estimated  by  us.  This  diminution  is  belieyed  to 
be  owing,  chiefly,  to  the  high  winds  which  passed  oyer  the  tide-lands  about 
the  middle  of  August  last,  when  the  greater  half  of  the  growing  riee-plants 
were  still  in  bloom.  | 

.  Riee  is  essentially  a  "  swaif  p-seed"  here.  i^b 

We  do  not  cultiyate  any  oui  the  upland. 

Eyery  year,  however,  it  is  grown  in  small  patches  in  tike  intcriwry  and 
tended  mostly  with  the  plougli. 

The  best  kind  of  rice  for  this  purpose  is,  I  belieye,  the  old-fashioned 
"white-seed,"  which  was  the  only  variety  cultivated  in  the  State  until  late 
in  the  last  century,  when  iras  introduced  among  tide-swamp  nUnters 
the  "gold-seed  rice,"  which  |s  now  universally  approved.  T^e  "bearded 
rice,"  a  variety  of  white  ric^,  with  a  very  long  awn,  was  imported^  some 
years  ago  for  this  very  purpose,  ^upland  planting  :)  but,  I  beliere,  it  is  now 
nowhere  seen,  but  to  be  eradioatea. 

The  "long-grain"  seed  alli|ded  to  above,  some  account  of  which  is  given 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Staite  Agricultural  Society  of  Sooth  Carolina,  is 
ilie  ehoieest  variety  now  cultivated  in  this  region.  Like  the  ordinary  seed, 
,  it  requires  particular  care  and  attention  throughout  the  process  of  eultore, 
ta  have  it  produced  of  the  primest  quality.  ]£it,  when  thus  prodacNsd,  if  it 
be  can^oUj  milled  and  skilfully  prepared,  the  long-min  rioe  will  com- 
mand in  the  winter  market  f^om  50  cents  to  |1  per  100  lbs.  more  thftft  tike 
yery  best  qualities  of  the  ordinary  small  grain. 

For  sample,  during  the  month  of  December  just  past,  the  market  in 
Charleston  &r  small  grain  ^s  ranged  from  $3  and  f  3.25  for  prilBA)  to 
|8.37i  and  $3.50  per  100  Ibe.  for  choice.  Whereas  the  market  for  lon^ 
gma  has  be«a  influenced  by  fancy.    Prices  have  been  obtained  |pr  llni 


load  of  14.25  per  100  Ibe.,  $4.50  also,  snd  even  $5  &r  a  small  faaer 

TWese  priees  are  never  reported ;  but,  having  been  informed  that  thej 
were  aetaally  pssd,  I  fed  bound  to  mention  the  fact,  when  answering  yov 
laiqairies  as  to  improvements  of  the  gram. 

A  specimen  of  this  grain,  with  the  entire  plant,  inelnding  the  root,  htf 
been  j^tepared,  and  wiU  be  sent  to  the  Great  Fair  in  London. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

R.  F.  W.  ALLSTON. 


Sir : — ^Tour  eireular  of  August  26di,  franked  to  me  by  the  Hon.  J.  Smitk, 
Senator  from  Conneetiont,  was  received  early  in  autumn,  but  got  mislaid, 
and  has  just  come  te  hand ;  and  I  would  here  remark,  that  I  have  turned 
my  attention  almost  wholly  to  sheep  and  wool,  but  as  yet  I  have  not  had 
•zpcrienee  enough  to  jns^y  me  in  saying  which  is  the  most  profitable 
branch  ef  hnsbandry,  stock  or  wool-growing.  The  priees  I  obtained  for  mj 
wool,  this  year,  I  eiH  remunerative — think  it  has  paid  me  about  20  per  cent. 
I  have  a  fleck  of  about  1000,  mostly  Saxons ;  I  sheared  from  them,  on  aa 
•verace,  2|  pounds-  per  head  the  last  dip.  I  calculate  to  raise  80  lambe 
from  100  ewes ;  and  I  feed  my  sheep  during  the  winter  from  4  to  6  quarts 
of  corn  per  day  to  50  sheep,  and  what  good  nay  they  will  eat ;  salt  my  hay 
when  it  is  put  up,  4  quarts  to  the  ton.  The  sheep  in  this  county  are  gene- 
wily  healthy,  and  there  has  been  commendable  zeal  with  the  wool-growwrs 
in  improring  their  flocks  and  wool  for  2  or  3  years  past. 

Bespectfully  yours, 

JULIUS  S.  PRICHARD. 

Bnuuwiekj  Medina  County,  Okio,  Lee.  80(A,  1860. 


Oalarui  County,  N.  C,  December  31st,  1850. 

LtOKr  Sir : — I  have  been  favored  with  a  copy  of  your  excellent  Report  fer 
the  year  1848.  I  have  ddayed  my  remarks  to  the  latest  hour  of  the  present 
year.  January,  February,  and  March  very  cold  and  mnoh  rain,  and  even 
April  very  cold.  The  rains  oontinued  through  the  month  of  May,  and  up 
to  the  3d  of  June-  July  very  dry,  and,  up  to  the  24th  of  August,  even  as 
dry  as  the  year  1845.  Then  great  rain  and  wind  from  the  north-west,  that 
blew  down  the  com  and  overflowed  the  low  grounds  to  a  great  extent. 
September  showery ;  October  favorable  te  cotton ;  Kovember  fine  to  the 
17th,  when  there  was  a  killing  frest ;  and  Deoember  fine  for  the  gatheriM 
of  creps  ciU  the  27th ;  but  it  went  ovt  pretty  eold  and  wet. 

Wheat  not  po  good  a  crop  as  in  1849  by  20  per  cent.,  although  a  greater 
quanlaty  was  sown  than  had  been  for  many  years.  My  residence,  Cabanm 
eounty,  Harrisbmrgh,  School  district  No.  11,  being  19  or  20  farmers  in  end 
district,  bat  two  besides  myself  raised  over  100  boshds,  it  was  so  injured  by 
the  rust  Net  a  half  crop  was  made.  The  time  of  sowing,  from  25th  •f 
October  te  the  80th  of  November.  The  blue-stem  white  wheat  much  in- 
jnrad  by  the  rast ;  the  golden  chaff  also,  with  rust  and  big  cheat,  that  infeet 


5.  Ife.  S& 

Mr^elds,     Xbe  Hi^  wheat  w  »U  that  wm  a  good  orop :  w«i|^t,  Hk 
tbthefiiashel.  Mediterranean  i$  pretty  ^ood  in  oar  soil.  Arerage  crop  on  goo4 

gid,  10  and  12  hushels  to  thf  acre.  Price,  from  |1  to  |1.25i>«r  hmket 
dian  com  is  cultivated  wit]^  good  snccew  in  oor  conntj.  The  a^ertg^ 
jield,  on  good  land,  is  40  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  average  price  ia  50  ceat4 
{Cor  iMuhel;  but  thv  corn  sold  from  the  he^,  in  a  verj  green  st^te,  at  75 
aeints.  The  drought  in  the  months  of  Julj  and  August  was  so  severe  tSiat 
there  has  been  a  verT  short  cKop ;  but  I  hope,  with  the  snrphis  of  old  com 
that  is  jet  on  hand,  there  will  be  a  plenty  to  keep  the  price  from  going  above 
75  cents. 

Cotton. — The  season  for  this  crop  was,  in  the  beginning,  cold  and  back- 
ward and  very  wet.  Rains  continued  to  the  3d  of  June,  which  save  the 
CFop  a  bad  start ;  but  the  latter  part  of  the  cotton  season  was  favorable  both 
fit  working  and  gathering.  Ito  killing  froat  to  17th  November.  The  time 
ff[  opening  so  favorable,  that  X  think  ^ere  is  an  average  crop.  It  idU  b# 
lv#er  than  1849 ;  bat  how  mtch,  I  can  make  ne  ealculatioB. 

Cotton  is  the  impcHtant  staple  of  this  section  of  North  Carolina.  By  it 
IlKNisands  of  dollars  are  made,  although  the  seasoas  are  short  and  the  ■pring 
«rid,  that  make  it  difficult  getting  a  start ;  but  there  is  nothing  the  farmer 
ean  make  so  much  by  as  cotton,  the  price  being  good  this  season,  vis.  firom 
$12  to  $18  per  hundred  in  our  near  markets.  The  time  of  planting  th» 
epop  is  from  the  15th  of  April  to  the  5th  of  May.  The  preeent  crop  is  aU 
gathered  and  in  market.  Negroes  hire,  this  year,  at  $90  and  $100  bj  the 
JMn** 

With  respect,  your  humble  servant, 

i  JOSHUA  HARBI8. 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank,      I 
Commisnoner  of  Patent*, 

\  .     -      ^ 


Sir : — In  answer  to  your  cirpular^  I  will  suggest  the  following  method  of 
cultivation,  without  confining  myself  to  any  form  of  questions  or  answers. 
Grass  or  hay  is  our  most  essential  as  well  as  our  most  sure  and  profitable 
crop,  being  less  liable  to  accidents  and  producing  a  greater  profit  upon  the 
^^•hoap^xpended  than  any  other,  and  forms  the  basis  upon  wjbich  we  Imildour 
beef,  mutton,  wool,  butter,  cheese,  horses,  hides,  tallow,  &c. ;  therefore  low, 
wtet  land,  not  suitable  for  the  plough,  and  intended  for  snowing,  i^Kmld  never 
be  grazed.  In  this  way  a  good  crop  of  hay  may  be  had  for  many  years, 
without  the  application  of  maoare,  which,  when  applied,  shoiild  be  directly 
after  the  orop  is  taken  off.     The  quantity  of  manure  that  may  be  profitably 

St  upon  an  acre  of  tillage  laad  in  producing  com,  wheat,  4c,  should  oon- 
m  to  the  wuits  of  the  soil,  to  enable  it  to  bear  grass.  One  acre  of  worn- 
Jtmi  mowing  land  ploughed  in  Ithe  fall,  and  pat  to  oati  in  tl»  spriag,  will 
usually  produce  30  bushels  without  manure,  and  yield  a  small  profit,  as  also 
viU  beana,  peas,  or  potatoes:  the  latter  doing  better  without  maaure, 
in  conseqoeaoe  of  the  rpt ;  either  crop  leaving  the  ground  aoitaUe  for  the 
ealtivation  of  com  the  succeeding  year.  Then,  by  spreading  and  imme- 
liiately  ploughing  in  40  loads  4r  20  cords  of  manure  in  the  fail,  and  apply- 
ing 10  or  12  loads  in  the  hill  In  the  spring,  and  planting  before  the  let  of 
Jane,  ^  feet  asunder  each  way,  hoeing  twice  with  the  use  of  the  hone  and 
.enkivaUu-,  and  weeding  the  third  time  without  it,  we  usually  get  from^ 
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tft  $5  tihali  per  aera,  iedordiBg  to  the  ralaa  of  the  nanufe ;  that  frte 
iha  Vaek'hooie  and  ho^yard  heinc  beet,  and  thsft  from  bams,  which  has  heiNk 
•hellered  frein  ^  rata  and  eaashine,  beiag  worth  at  least  one-third  mom 
(fhsli  each  as  has  been  exposed.  This  can  be  aoooaiplished  as  easily  aad  as 
dkmp  as  die  rakiag  of  bat  90  boshels  per  acre,  (which  is  about  an  arerage 
'4lrep  for  SoeMreet  eoaaty,  Maiae,)  exeept  die  appUoation  of  the  extra 
4MtmH!«,  the  eoet  of  which  should  not  be  taken  into  the  acooant,  as  it  will 
prodoee  16  or  more  bushels  of  wheat  the  sueoeeding  year,  and  fit  the  ground 
for  graas.  The  third  hoeing,  besides  forwarding  the  eom,  will  be  more  tha& 
l>alaBeed  ia  the  iaereaae  of  busbeU,  and  still  more  in  the  suoeeeding  eropa 
)0f  wheat  and  grass.  A  greAtor  er<^  of  oom  is  often  obtained,  sometimea 
100  boshelB  or  aiore,  bat  aaaally  at  the  expense  of  many  other  acres.  I 
aiever  of  late  have  applied  green^  kng,  or  nnfermented  manures  to  the  soil, 
being  convinced  by  actual  experiment  that  it  is  of  less  value  to  the  preseat 
and  succeeding  crops;  bat  iavariaUy  heap  up  all  that  lies  flat  upon  the 
yard,  aad  eompoeed  partly  of  straw,  that  it  may  undergo  a  process  of  fer- 
meatatioa,  so  that,  when  ap^ied,  it 'will  easily  incorporate  with  the  soil; 
but  if  it  is  hauled  to  the  field  and  left  in  long  rows  in  the  fall,  as  is  pfao- 
tised  by  many,  to  be  used  in  the  spring,  the  wind  and  rain  will  destroy  all 
its  valuable  properties,  and,  if  it  be  put  in  the  hill,  will  be  worse  than 
nothing.  For  manuring  in  the  hill,  I  prefer  a  compost  consisting  of  muck, 
lime,  and  ashes.  The  varieties  of  com  preferred  are  the  8-rowed  orange- 
oolored,  prodacing  more  oom  from  a  bushel  of  ears  than  the  lar^e  kinds, 
and  ripening  earlier.  Usually  plant  as  early  as  the  ground  will  admit,  say 
Ifche  15tli  of  May,  and  often  as  late  as  the  10th  of  June.  Average  price, 
Irom  75  cents  to  $1  per  bushel.  Wheat,  (spring,)  red  bearded  or  Qeorgia, 
atands  the  attacks  of  the  rast  and  weevil  better  than  other  varieties  ;  other- 
wise the  bald  would  be  rather  preferable.  Arerage  per  acr^  about  1$ 
busheli,  sueoeeding  a  com  crop,  which  was  well  manured  and  kept  free  from 
weeda.  Tune  of  seeding,  from  the  18th  to  the  25th  of  May.  Quantity  of 
aeed,  from  1|  to  2  bushels  per  acre,  according  to  the  state  of  the  land. 

Phmghimg. — ^Ia  ploughing  ia  manure  for  corn,  usually  go  from  8  to  12 
iaohes  in  depth,  according  to  the  quantity  of  manure,  following,  at  the  same 
depth,  the  soooeeding  year  for  wl^t.  Lands  not  exposed  to  the  wash  of 
aplands,  and  intended  f<Mr  wheat,  should  be  ploughed  in  the  fall  and  spring. 
The  wheat  crop  had  been  increasing  for  several  years  prior  to  1889,  ave- 
raging in  1888  something  over  20  bushels  per  acre,  and  in  1689  falling  be- 
low 10,  and  continuing  to  deerease  to  5 ;  showing  that  it  was  not  caused  by 
a  gradual  draught  apon  the  soil,  but  mainly  attributable  to  the  rast  and  wea- 
Vil.  But  it  has  been  increasing  for  the  last  three  years.  I  have  tried  seve- 
ral preparations  iar  seed-wheat,  but  ooasider  them  worthless.  Average 
brioe,  $L88  per  bushel.  Winter  wheat  has  been  lately  introduced  into 
Maine,  and  so  far  has  doae  well ;  and  the  quantity  sowed  this  year  is  suffi- 
eieat  to  test  oar  abilitr  to  raise  it. 

PiMrky  if  made  wholly  on  corn,  will  cost  8  cents  per  pound  ;  bat,  a  part 
€om  boiled,  and  mixed  with  other  and  cheaper  feed,  may  be  profitable. 
Milk  is  cheaper,  and  will  make  pork  fatter.  Maine  can,  and  ought  to  make 
her  own  pork,  and  a  superior  article  to  Southern  or  Western,  but  it  eaa 
never  be  done  as  cheap,  I 

The  best  varieties  of  apples  for  barrelling  are,  Roxbury  Russets  and 
Baldwins,  the  cultivation  of  which  promises  a  fair  profit,  as  those  raised 
19  Oiur  latitude  are  hard  and  suitable  for  transportation.     I  have  a  numbff 
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•C  trM0  th«*  were  grafted  S$  years  aso,  and  find  tka*  thoM  that  www 
grilled  in  tito  stump,  near  tba  eroand,  when  not  more  th«n  1}  inok  in  4n- 
meter,  are  much  shorter-lited  tiian  those  grafted  near  tke  top  aad  in  tW 
Mabe.  It  is  a  minoas  praetiee  to  eat  off  the  top  of  jomng  apBle-ti«ea»  M 
u  often  done,  aboal  5  feet  fr#m  the  ground,  in  order  to  give  them  %  wi(l»- 
•preading  top,  therebj  causing  them  to  send  oat  a  number  of  spfOQli 
Dwr  the  woand,  which,  is  th^y  grow  to  form  a  top,  crowd  each  othfsr  «t 
the  main  stock,  till  the  sap  ce«see  to  flow,  and  dostroyB  the  tree.  The  ^•tm 
trunk  should  not  be  touched,  (but  serve  as  a  c<Hiductor  for  the  sap,  and 
throw  off  limbs  at  a  proper  distance  from  eaioh  other.  Maaj  ▼alnable 
hints  maj  be  gained  by  attentively  riewing  the  troes  of  the  foreat,  where 
the  limbs  of  a  tree  rarely  war  against  each  other,  from  the  faot  that  it  ii 
natural  for  them  to  grow  rigl|t,  without  the  dissecting  knife  to  give  them 
•a  artificial  appearance. 

Very  respectfdlT  yours,  i 

WILLIAM  D.  HAYDEN, 
Madu<m  Oounty,  StaU  of  Mmue^  Dtt,  2^  1^^-  ~ 
Thomas  Ewbane,  Ebo., 

CommwsftOfier  of  FatertU. 


forth  KingttowTiy  January  20fA,  1851, 
Weitem  Congremanal  Dittriety  R.  L   • 

Sir  .'-—From  my  own  obsertation,  and  the  best  information  that  eoold 
be  obtained,  I  will  endeavor  to  comply  with  the  request  contoioed  in  your 
eiretilar,  which  required  a  statement  of  the  agricultural  products  of  this 
district,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 

The  improved  system  of  agnculture,  noticed  in  my  last,  is  annually  pro- 
greasing— the  persevering  indilstry  and  judicious  management  pursued  bj 
many  of  our  farmers  bids  fair  to  restore  to  the  soil  that  original  fertility 
of  which  it  has  been  deprived 'by  a  long  coarse  of  cropping  without  ma- 
nuring. Yet,  we  have  some  among  us  who  are  still  wedded  to  their  tradi- 
tional custom  of  making  no  return  to  the  land  for  its  increase  of  produets ; 
but  that  class  is  diminishing,  and  their  places  being  filled  by  their  dt- 
•oendants,  who  are  more  susceptible  of  improvement. 

The  past  season  has  been  very  favorable  for  most  agricultural  crops ;  tho 
spring,  however,  was  cold  and  backward,  which  retarded  planting  and 
sowing  8  or  10  days  beyond  the  usual  time.  Twice  the  quantity  of  snow 
fell  in  March  and  April  that  we  had  in  all  winter.  May  was  wet  and 
cloudy,  and  not  more  than  one(  week's  sunshine  daring  the  month,  but  no 
frost.  The  summer  was  remafkable  for  its  temperature ;  no  extremes  of 
boat  and  cold,  and  no  lack  of  tain.  The  rains  were  frequent,  and  of  short 
duration,  and  for  the  most  part  cleared  off  warm  and  pleasant.  Notwitb- 
Btanding  an  unusual  quantity  df  rain  fell  during  the  summer,  yet  we  had 
no  destructive  freshets,  that  visited  some  sections  of  our  country,  caoaing 
much  damage  to  the  crops.  Autumn  was  very  serene  and  pleasant,  with 
much  less  rain  than  during  summer,  which  gave  a  good  season  for  ripen- 
ing and  securing  crops.  No  killing  frost  till  the  last  of  October,  and  nono 
to  obstruct  the  plough  before  December.  The  crops  the  past  season  were 
■•re  than  an  average  for  the  last  10  years,  and  at  least  25  per  eent.  bet- 
tor than  the  preceding  year.     On  the  last  of  May,  vegetation  was  10  da/t 
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later  than  in  ordinair  teaaoni ;  but  so  rapid  was  its  mwth  in  June  that,  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  it  had  received  tU  that  was  lost  hy  the  backward* 
ness  of  the  spring. 

£»diaH  Oorn  was  80  per  cent,  better  than  last  year,  and  of  a  superior 
quality.  It  ripened  earner,  and  there  was  much  less  CMf  the  soft,  blighty 
kind.  Rye  gave  about  the  same  jield,  but,  more  being  sown,  it  is 
estbuited  that  10  ptf  cent,  more  was  raised.  The  prioe  of  com  and  rye, 
the  same,  80  cents  per  bushel.  Other  grain  crop^  such  as  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
and  Imckwheat,  are  not  raised  in  soffieient  quantitiee  to  require  special  notice. 
Potatoes  have  saffiHTod  more  bythe  (ysease,  in  thu  district,  than  in  anyoBa 
aeaocm  since  it  made  its  appearanee.  An  unusual  quantity  was  plautea  last 
spring,  and  the  prospect  of  a  cood  harvest  was  held  out  till  the  nrst  of  Se|>> 
tember,  when  the  blight  strucK  them.  At  first  it  was  not  considered  very 
tlnrming,  as  we  had  £id  a  touch  of  it,  in  some  particalar  localities,  every 
year  since  its  e<Mnmenoement,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  failure  would 
be  greater  than  in  former  years.  A  considerable  part  of  the  early  plant- 
ing has  succeeded  in  a  sound  state  before  the  rot  eommenced;  and  the 
price  opened  lower  than  for  several  years  preceding.  Farmers  offered 
their  entire  crops  for  80  cents  a  bushel,  but  conld  find  no  buyers  at  that 
price.  On  digging  the  late  kind,  it  was  found  that  but  very  few  yields 
had  escaped  the  disease ;  and  that  the  entire  crop  would  be  short  full  one 
third  when  the  extent  of  the  rot  was  known ;  and  that  it  was  more  fatal 
in  the  neighboring  States  than  in  this.  The  price  advanced  to  50,  and 
from  tiiat  gradually  to  SO  cents  a  bushel.  The  crop  is  estimated  20  per 
cent,  short  of  last  year,  and  the  price  full  50  per  cent,  higher.  The  advance 
in  the  price  bemg  greater  than  the  deficiency  in  the  crop,  the  consumer 
has  had  to  bear  more  than  the  whole  loss,  which  has  been  &e  case  in 
this  district  ever  since  the  rot  made  its  appearance.  This  may  be  ao> 
counted  for  by  the  disease  being  less  fatal  here  than  in  the  adjoining 
States.  The  producer,  instead  of  being  the  sufferer  by  the  malady,  has 
actually  been  the  gain^,  as  his  product  has  sold  for  more  than  if  there 
had  boen  no  failure  in  the  crop. 

Omont  were  80  per  cent,  better,  and  more  planted,  whidi  made  the  erop 
40  per  cent  above  last  year.  Carrots  and  otiier  roots,  about  the  same  as 
last  year.  One  man  in  this  town  raised  1117  budids  of  onions,  and 
1288  of  carrots,  aggregate  2405  bushels,  on  less  than  8  aores. 

jETay  was  above  an  ayerage  of  the  last  10  years,  and  88  per  oent.  bettw 
than  the  preceding  year.  The  weather  was  rather  unfavorable  for  securing 
the  crop.  Bains  were  frequent  during  the  season  of  haying ;  but  of  short 
duration,  and  gMierally  succeeded  by  a  dear  sun.  Hay  that  got  wet  one 
day,  was,  for  the  most  part,  dried  the  next,  so  that  but  a  small  part  was  pnt 
up  in  a  diamaged  state ;  price,  from  $12  to  $15  per  ton. 

Dairy — Owing  to  an  excellent  season  for  pasturage,  was  25  or  80  per 
cent,  better  than  last  year. 

Fruit. — Apples  are  the  principal  kind  cultivated.  This  being  the  bearing 
year  for  orchards,  the  yield  was  100  per  cent,  more  than  last  year ;  the 
price  at  harvest  was  25  cents  per  bushel,  but  at  present  they  are  worth  75. 
Peas,  peaches,  plums,  grapes,  ke,  are  not  extensively  cultivated — ^mostly  for 
d<HDestie  use.  G^arden  vegetaUes  now  very  good— -80  per  cent,  better  than 
lest  year.  Yours  respectnilly, 

Hon.  TsoMis  EwBAKK,  J.  G.  CHADSET. 

*■  O^mmmiantr  of  PatetUi. 
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^itM  Arbor,  WomkUnaw  County,  Michigan,  Kov.2&th,  1850. 
^: — ^I  give  jwi  below  wteh  facta  m  hare  come  to  my  knowledge  on  tbe 
4nib|«et  of  agricahnre  in  our  treeion. 

Wheat — We  use  the  white  flint,  Sonles,  the  red-chafi;  bald«  and  bearded, 
.Ike  MediterraBeaa,  and  bloMitraw.  The  flint,  Sooles,  and  th«  red-ofaaCan 
4fae  most  approred,  the  MediterFanean  yields  well,  aad  thus  far  is  frse  from 
ruBt  Midinaeets — b«t  the  flour  is  dark,  and  eonteqaentiy  going  out  cf  tse ; 
the  ft?6rage  predoot  the  pastiieuon  is  20  boahels  an  aere ;  time  of  ee«din& 
-from  the  let  of  September  t^  the  let  of  October ;  the  early  sown  is  geM- 
Tally  the  beat ;  nsaaUy  aoif^fl  pecks  per  acre ;  ]^oagh  always  twice  on  fal- 
iow-^better  to  be  8  times,  and  ploagh  6  to  8  inches  deep ;  the  yield  per  aere 
Ib  Fsther  inoreasing,  owing  tb  better  tillage,  ftod  keeping  sheep,  ko.  We 
-hife  not  been  tronbled  with  the  Hessian-fly  for  2  years  past,  and  the  weevil 
1ms  not  crossed  the  lake  yet,  that  I  am  aware  of,  except  in  a  bushel  of  wheat 
I  seMived  from  an  nnknown  friend  from  the  But,  and  I  gave  them  so  mofii. 
•  portion  of  slacked  lim^and  strong  brine,  that  I  have  no  fears  of  mi'n^ 
ereaae  from  that  source.  The  price  at  this  place  has  averaged  70  cents  oer 
4mshel  this  fall.  r  r  «,  j^ 

As  regards  com,  the  eighlhrowed  yellow  is  rather  the  beet  with  vs ;  the 
•▼era^  product  being  50  buAels  per  acre,  and  cost  about  20  cents  to  pro- 
diioe  tt,  exclusive  of  use  of  ladd.  The  best  method  of  raising  is  to  phmgh  ia 
the  fall,  and  again  in  the  spi^ng ;  plant  about  the  6th  of  May,  in  rowa,  S 
feet  apart  eitch  way,  4  grains  >  in  a  hill ;  cultivate  or  plough  twice,  and  hoe 
twice.  Beat  method  of  feedipig  is  to  grind  and  cook  ;  but  the  most  prao> 
lieed  method  is  to  feed  raw  in  the  ear.  Most  of  our  land  is  improved  for 
eor»  by  the  application  of  plaster,  and  seeding  to  elover. 

tthe  average  of  oats  and  barley  is  40  bushela,  rye  80  bushels,  beans  15: 
|>e«s  do  not  do  well,  being  int ariably  buggy,  and  frequently  an  entire  fai^ 
are.  The  hay  cut  is  1^  ton  to  the  acre  on  the  average ;  we  sow  8  to  12  Ibai 
•dover-wed  to  the  aere,  aad,  wlien  mixed  with  herds-grass,  6  to  8  lbs.  of  each ; 
«n  w%t  sods  red-top  is  used,  and  is  very  good  for  hay  or  feeding ;  it  growe 
'irell  OB  onr  natural  meadows  ind  marshes,  oi  whioh  we  have  a  great  man^s, 
where  the  grass  is  good  for  feeding  and  hay,  some  of  blue-joint,  wild  oata, 
tnd  a  great  many  varieties  wbioh  neat  cattle  are  very  fond  of,  and  faA  on 
renuurkably  well:  such  land,  by  ditching  and  then  sowing  with  timothy 
«nd  red-tOf>,  makee  most  excellent  for  mowing  or  ^pasture ;  bat  seldom  makes 

food  plough-land.     There  has  been  but  little  attention  to  dairies  until  the 
ist  4  or  5  J«ars,  which  has  increased,  and  we  have  begtm  to  ship  to  New  . 
York ;  but  consume  aU  oar  cbeeee.    Batter  is  worth  12^  eentSy  and  obeeee 
"6  oents  a  pound. 

The  average  cost  of  raising  neat  cattle  to  3  years  old  is  $12,  which  is 
■•boat  the  UBoal^price  of  heifers ;  and  steers  are  wotth  about  $85  the  |»air ; 
food  dairy-eows,  new  milch,  worth  about  $16 ;  the  Durham  are  the  eanest 
4o  fatten. 

Wool-grewiog  is  very  profitable  this  year,  and,  next  te  wheat-raisiaa,  is 
(Uie  duef  business  of  our  farmers. '  Coarse  wool,  comoKui  native,  costs  iSeat 
15  cents  to  grow  it ;  finer,  say  Paulo  Merino,  about  the  same ;  Spaoish 
Merino,  20oeats;  Saxony,  33  cents ;  large  sheep,  Bakewell  or  Soutkdown, 
the  best  and  most  profitable  for  mutton ;  about  nuddling  kind,  heaTy-fleeced 


.MersBO  most  profltaUs  for  wool ;  about  two-thirds  as  many  lambs  as  ewes 
^ue  raisedi&niiallj. 

Oar  hogs  have  rather  deganerated  in  this  ooonty,  within  5  years,  owing 
to  the  fitct  that  Berlcahires  were  introduced,  which  nave  not  proved  to  be  an 
!iBiipro<vement.  Leicestershire,  Byfield,  and  grass-breed  are  the  best,  tbe 
first  of  which,  witli  a  cross  of  the  seoobd,  is  now  being  introduced. 

Cotton,  sugar-cane,  rice,  tobacco,  hemp,  and  darkies  do  not  thrive  well 
in  thia^  climate. 

JBoot  erop$  are  on  the  increase,  such  as  turnips  and  rata  hun,  carrots, 
tnd  beets,  and  mangel  worsel  beinff  only  experimented  apon.  Turnips  do 
Terr  well  on  new  land,  and  all  will  flourish  on  a  rich,  sandy  loam,  with  good 
hoeing,  to  keep  clear  of  weeds. 

Potatoet  have  done  badly  for  the  past  four  years,  on  account  of  the  ro^ 
but  seem  to  be  getting  over  it ;  the  average  yield  is  200  bushels  per  acre. 
The  Carolina  sweet  potato  is  be^innin^  to  be  saocessfuUy  coltivated  by  a 
lew  individuals,  who  have  the  riffht  kind  of  warm,  sandy  soil. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  is  being  paid  to  raising  and  improving  froit, 
i>articularly  apples,  which  are  usually  profitable ;  sweet  apples,  with  pump- 
^iaa  and  meal,  are  better  snd  cheaper  than  potatoes  for  fattening  hogs  and 
cattle ;  the  best  apples  for  winter  keeping  are  the  Basset,  the  Spitsenborg, 
and  the  Winter  Cneening.  We  have  not  been  troubled  with  the  blight  as 
^et.  Grapes  will  not  be  a  profitable  fmit  on  aeooant  of  frosts  in  the  spring. 

Fears,  applet,  ^MSfwef,  and  peaehet  do  well,  and  ore  as  fine  as  in  any 
eountry ;  plums  do  well  in  new  gardens,  but  are  destroyed  by  the  cureulie 
in  a  few  years ;  we  cannot  yet  discorer  any  certain  remedy,  unless  it  be  a 
daily  and  almost  hourly  shaking  the  tree  in  the  spring,  and  pinching  the 
rascals'  heads.  Onr  lands  being  new,  do  not  need  manure ;  so  that  but  little 
attention  has  been  i>aid  to  the  sulyect,  except  to  clear  the  barn-yards.  You 
will  have  a  report  from  one  of  the  professors  of  our  Umversity  on  the  sub- 
Jeet  of  meteorology.  And  now,  mv  dear  sir,  to  sum  it  all  op,  I  think  there 
IS  no  better  country  in  the  world,  ail  thinjgpi  considered,  for  the  farmer,  than 
Waahtenaw  county,  Michigan;  wtr  aoil  u  good,  land  aa  easily  tilled  as  it 
ought  to  be  to  prevent  idleneas ;  climate  mud  and  healthy ;  sufficient  qaanr 
tity  of  wood,  and  good  water;  land  rolling,  but  not  hilly  or  mountainous; 
good  mill-streams;  plenty  of  stnsll  and  beautiful  lakes  of  pure  water^ 
abounding  with  fish;  intelligent,  industrious,  well-educated  inhabitants; 
good  schools,  and  chorches  of  all  denominations.  Tbe  rapidly  increasing 
Su^ties  for  transportation  giving  us  a  market  almost  equal  to  a  day's  ride 
of  Eastern  cities. 

Very  reraectfuUy,  yours,  ke. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAYNARD. 

Hon.  Thomoa  Ewbavk, 

Commttumer  qf  Potewte.  ' 


ffarwieh,  {Cape  Cod,)  Bametable  County,  MaMochuuUe, 

December  20tA,  1850. 

Sir: — In  reply  to  your  oircolar  of  Angnst  26th,  I  would  state,  that  this 
iown  was  originally  covered  with  a  growth  of  oak  and  pine  wood,  a  lar^e 
portion  of  Which  has  been  cut  off",  and  the  land  cleared.     The  soil,  which  is 
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nmturaUy  liglft  and  sandy,  hy  the  process  of  c^nnaj  cropping,  w^lfcoit 
restoring  an  equivalent,  which  has  been  carried  on  for  generation,  has  ^ 
come,  to  a  great  extent,  ezkaosted.     The  average  crop  of  com  ornuui^ 
Which  18  the  principal  articU>  prodnced,  is  not  over  15  bnshete  to  the  tcre- 
bnt  It  18  fonnd  that  these  #om-out  lands  are  very  easily  reclaimed.     By 
applying  pond-mud  and  muc^,  which  are  very  abundant  in  this  region,  at  the 
rate  of  100  or  200  horse-Ioads  to  the  acre,  and  sowing  buckwheat,  and  turn- 
ing It  under,  twice  a  year,  when  in  blossom,  or  clover  once  a  year,  it  has  been 
well  ascertained  Aat,  in  one  cjr  two  years,  fields  which  were  considered  ahnoet 
worthless  are  made  to  produce  40  to  50  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre.     Sea- 
weed,  which  abounds  on  our  coast,  makes  a  valuable  manure  when  tufned 
under,  as  taken  from  the  shore ;  but  its  value  is  very  much  increased  when 
carted  mto  the  barn-yard  or  hog-pen,  with  mud  or  muek  in  equal  parts,  and 
left  to  remain  a  few  months.     The  most  esteemed  varieties  of  com  are  the 
ydkPw  Canada,  and  round,  anutty  white.     The  best  system  of  culture  we 
tomk,  is  to  plough  in  the  spiling,  plant  the  com  about  the  10th  of  May,  in 
hills  8J  to  4  feet  apart,  each;way ;  thin  out  to  8  plants  in  a  hill,  hoeing  four 
times  during  the  season,  each  time  running  the  plough  or  cultivator  twice 
m  a  row  one  way,  or,  what  is  better,  both  ways.     The  harrow,  which  has 
been  used  from  time  immemorial,  has  been  almost  superseded  by  the  plough 
and  cultivator,  which  leave  the  ground  in  a  better  situation.    No  hifting  is 
allowed  around  the  corn,  but  the  ground  kept  as  level  as  possible.    The  com 
u  harvested  by  cutting  near  the  ground,  and  is  carted  from  the  field  in  the 
husks,  piled  up  in  ridges,  and  then,  during  the  pleasant  evenings  of  harvett- 
moon,  hutked  out,  after  the  ofld  New-England  fashion,  which  is,  by  inviting 
one's  neighbors  and  friends  to  lend  him  a  hand.     They  sometimes  assemble 
to  the  number  of  fifty  or  more,  and  in  one  evening  husk  a  farmer's  whole 
crop,  which  would  have  taken  him,  with  his  ordinary  help,  several  weeks. 

Bye  has  always  been  raisel  here  in  considerable  quantities.  It  has  been 
the  practice  to  sow  rte,  (16  quarts  per  acre,)  on  the  corn-field,  at  the  last 
hoeing,  about  the  middle  of  Alugust,  and  an  average  crop  has  been  10  bu9hels 
per  acre.  But  for  the  few  last  years,  the  crop  has  been  very  much  less, 
and  consequently  less  attention  is  paid  to  it.  Its  faUure  is  owing,  pwtiy 
to  the  exhausted  state  of  the  soil,  and  partly  to  the  increased  bleakness  of 
the  fields,  in  consequence  of  the  ruthless  inroads  made  upon  the  surrounding 
forests.  i 

Potatoet  are  a  valuable  croj),  especially  since  the  rot  has  become  so  gene- 
ral, as  those  raised  on  the  most  sandy  soil  are  less  affected  by  that  disease. 
It  is  also  ascertained  that  potatoes  raised  on  new  around,  or  land  lately 
cleared,  are  less  subject  to  disease,  than  on  land  frnder  longer  cultivation. 

The  cranberry,  which  is  the  spontaneous  production  of  nearly  all  our  peat- 
bogs, is  improved  remarkably  by  cultivation ;  and  beach  sand,  or  that  which 
is  most  free  from  vegetable  matter,  is  found  to  be  the  very  best  article  for 
spreading  upon  the  mud  in  which  to  set  the  vines.  Considerable  atten- 
tion is  being  paid  to  their  oultivation,  and  it  promises  to  be  a  profitable 
business. 

Fruit  Treei  thrive  well  in  this  soil  with  proper  care  and  cultivation. 
There  is  much  encouragement  for  the  rearing  of  the  apple-tree,  from  the 
absence  of  the  canker-worm,  which,  although  it  nearly  destroys  orchards  in 
the  neighboring  towns,  has  never  appeared  m  Harwich.  This  m  thought  to 
be  owing  to  the  surrounding  tine  forests,  which,  in  some  way,  prevent  tlie 
migrttion  of  that  insect        ^ 


Among  the  ornamental  trees  imported  in  considerable  quantities,  the 
silver  Abele  Houriahes  remaricably  in  our  soil. 

The  fiMility  with  whidi  a  growth  of  wood  can  be  raised  upon  our  wom- 
ojA  Imds  is  worthy  of  notice.  Every  neglected  field,  in  a  very  few  years, 
IS  covered  by  young  pines,  whiOh  spring  up  from  the  seed  scattered  by  the 
winds,  and  grow  rapidly ;  sometimes,  also,  a  beautiful  growth  of  pines  is 
produced  by  sowing. 

The  meUaroUgy  of  the  cape  is  rather  peculiar. 

The  weather  is  suliject  to  veir  sudden  changes,  and  is  much  cooler  in 
summer  and  warmer  in  winter  than  in  other  parts  of  New  England ;  the 
ocean,  which  nearly  surrounds  the  cape,  acting  as  a  regulator  of  the  tem- 
perature. 

The  subjoined  tablee  will  show  the  mean  average  temperature,  as  noted 
from  the  thermometer,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  during  the  months  of 
June,  July,  August,  and  Septexnoer,  for  the  years  1847  and  1848,  and  also 
the  warmest  and  coldest  days  in  those  months. 


jKMn  Teinpcrsnirc 


Jane. 

July 

Aogvat. 


D«y«. 


Jvne  27 

July  6. 

Aii«wt4 

8^t«mb«r  6 

JuM  1 

Julyl 

Augusts 

8«pt«aitcr  29.... 


1S47. 


Saatias.      Rmb. 


67 
64 
68 
69 


66 
64 
60 
74 


60 
60 
68 
68 


76 
81 
T9 
71 


96 

100 

96 

84 


68 
72 

67 
66 


64 
69 
68 
68 


72 
74 
74 
72 


66 
68 
60 
66 


Jf(NM  Temperaturt. 

Jont 

July 

August 

Beptenber 


1848. 


Warmttt  Dofi. 

Juue16 

July  16 

August  7 

September  6 

Junes 

Julys 

August  20 

September  28... 


60 
64 
68 
67 


60 
64 
64 
68 


60 
49 
69 
41 


78 

78 
82 
71 


90 
89 
96 
88 


66 

72 
64 
66 


VOOB.         8WM>t. 


68 
67 
68 
61 


79 
70 
76 
70 


60 
66 
60 
68 


Very  respectfully,  your  ob't  serv't, 

OBED  BROOKS,  Jr. 
Harwich,  Bamttabk  County^  Mat*. 


iJoc.  lio,  fflJ 
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Protumna,  near  MarHntburgy  Beflkdf  Owii^,  VtrphtUi 

January  15fX,  IWl. 

rTT" '^  V®P^^  *®  y^^  cir^ar,  I  beg  to  present  to  you  uiawew  to  aoma 
or  tbe  mterfogatoncs. 

Ffefirf.— In  nlw,  ZimmeiniM's,  bine-stem,  white,  and  MediteiruMa  • 
the  latter  IS  most  in  favor  ji|Bt  now.  We  have  two  kinds  of  land  in  oiii> 
county— limestone  ^d  slate. '  The  average  crop  of  the  county  in  the  fitter 
land,  for,  say  10  consecutive  years,  is  not  over  11  buahels;  on  the  latter 
not  over  8  bushels.  One  ploughing  before  harvest,  except  on  very  stif  diy 
land,  It  now  the  ordinary  piWctice.  We  harrow  wdl,  sow  Mef^^rraneti 
wheat  on  stubble  and  corn  ground,  and  other  wheats  on  fallow— 2  hnshels  of' 
the  former  and  1  and  3  pecki  of  the  latter.  The  drill  is  getting  into  use. 
and  18  much  approved  of.  Pennock's  Pennsylvania  drill  is  highly  esteemed 
and  the  wheat  put  m  with  thiil  drill  looks,  generally,  very  well.  I  think  the 
yield  per  acre  is  increasing,  owing  to  more  careful  farming. 

A  neighbor  of  mine,  the  past  year,  raised,  on  18  surveyed  acres,  87 
bushels  and  1  peck  of  Mediterranean,  on  stubble  ground;  and  580  bushels 
were  produced  on  7  acres,  within  a  few  miles  of  me;  and  a  miller,  near 
MiU  Creek,  cut  104  bushek  from  2  measured  acres.  I  have  raised  27* 
bushels  per  acre  on  a  small  field.  These  are  rare  instaa«es,  but  exhibit 
clearly  the  great  yield  land  may  be  forced  to  by  care.  On  stronir  land, 
some  cultivate  the  half  of  the  cleared  land  annually  in  com  and  whoatlabowt 
one-fifth  m  com  annually.  We  sow  clover,  let  it  sUnd  two  years,  pasture  it, 
put  It  m  wheat  stubble  it ;  th^n  corn  it ;  and  sow  the  com  groun^d  down  in 
the  fall  with  wheat,  and  in  the  spring  sow  clover,  a  bushel  to  8  acres:  we 
thus  get  3  crops  of  wheat,  and  1  of  com.  This  is  the  general  pnetiee. 
though  some  let  the  com  groutd  lay  till  the  following  year,  before  sowing 
It  down.  We  are  not  troubled  with  weevils  ;  and  Mediterranean  is  the  only 
refuge  we  have  from  the  Hessinn-fly.     Average  price,  1850,  $1. 

Com.-^The  dark  yellow,  between  flint  and  gourd-seed,  U  the  most 
approved  seed ;  white  gourd-se^d  is  cultivated.  The  average  product  for  10 
vears,  on  limestone  land,  is  qot  over  25  bushels ;  on  slate,  not  over  12 
I  .J  I  ■  *'*?^^  ^  buahels  ner  acre  of  measured  sheUed  com  from 
one  field,  but  it  rarely  happens;  i/was  in  a  spirit  of  rivalry  against  some 
live  or  SIX  neighbors,  who  cultivated  10  acres  against  mine. 

Corn-and-cobmeal  is  much  approved  of,  and  is  getting  into  more  general 
use.  I,  however,  dislike  giving  10  bushels  of  grain  in  one  to  have  it  ground, 
believing  that  the  hogs  §et  all  that  is  not  digested  by  the  cattle. 

OaU  are  cultivated  without  much  success.  I  have  raised  40  bushels  to 
an  acre,  but^it  is  usually  a  poor  crop,  yielding,  on  an  average,  not  over  20 
bushels.     The  cultivation  of  rye  is  almost  abandoned;  it  rarely  fills. 

tlover  and  (7ra«««.— Quantity  cut,  from  1  to  4  tons  per  acre  ;  generally 
about  a  ton ;  seeds  preferred  are  timothy  and  red-top  herdseraas  for  low 
lands.  I  sow  a  bushel  of  timothy  to  5  acres.  Hay  costs  nothing  to  ffrow 
It  but  the  land  and  cutting ;  we  get  it  cut  for  about  $1  per  acre.  Hay 
generally  is  worth,  within  5  miles,  |lO  per  ton.  ^ 

/SWp._This  is  a  great  market  for  sheep,  for  mutton.  About  6000  are 
ajinually  8t|nt  to  Baltimore  from  this  county,  and  they  have  a  hjgh  reputa- 
tion for  flator  but  not  for  size  ;  we  think  70  pounds  a  large  sheep.  Key 
are  considered  the  most  profitable  animal  we  can  pasture.  We  make  b<U 
little  on  cattle.  ^  ^^ 
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JB^s.— <Tlie  Okitar  aAd  Batkakire  eross  are  ^  Beat  koga  we  banna. 
'Wkk  Ika  esaistenoe  of  eirisMbblaa  and  graas,  100  poaoda  of  oora  wiH  pro- 
dnoe  S8  pounds  of  very  fine  pork.  The  best  method  of  curing  hams  is,  f 
of  a  Imshel  of  fine  salt,  miaed  witk  4  pounds  of  brown  aagar  and  4  poonda  of 
sal^txe,  to  1000  peundb  af  hams;  changing  the  position  of  the  hams 
once  or  twice  in  six  weeks ;  smoke  them  incessaatly  with  hickory  till  late 
in  Ike'apeiiig,  and  soak  tkem  before  yon  boil  them. 

Your  ob't  serv't, 

FRANCIS  PETERS. 
Hon.  Thomas  Ewbajtx, 

Oommiuixmer  <if  Pmtemi$» 


Fati  MonipeKer,  WMhingUm  County,  FiC,  January  10,  1851. 

^tr.'—oYoar  dircular  of  iBqmries  relating  to  the  productions  and  other' 
matters  connected  with  the  a^eultaral  operations  of  this  part  of  the  oeun- 
try,  I  have  received,  and  nO'W  ju'ooeed  to  answer  some  of  tbe  qaestions  it : 
contained. 

Tour  first  inquiry  relates  to  the  production  of  wheat.  This  was  formerly 
one  of  the  beat  countries  in  the  world  for  the  prodeetion  of  thai  most  vals* 
able  kind  of  grain,  bat  since  the  weevil  appeared,  their  ravages  have  been 
such  that  many  of  us  de  not  attempt  its  eoltivation.  It  is  those  only  whose 
farms  are  favorably  situated  that  ca*  make  it  a  sncoessful  business:  on 
elevated  situations,  with  a  faur  western  exposure,  they  Beld4m  fail  of  a  good 
crop.  Sixteen  bushels  per  aere  is  aboot  an  average  yield.^  Land  that  was 
cultivated  with  com  the  year  nrerious  is  preferred.  Plough  onoe,  in  the 
spring,  6  inches  deep.  1^  boihals  of  seed,  well  washed,  is  used  per  acre. 
If  the  seed  is  tborou|^y  mixed  with  lime  or  aahea  12  hours  previous  to 
sowing  tbe  crop,  it  is  seldom,  S  ever,  affected  with  smut.  The  virieties 
most  eateemed  here  are  Lea,  Black  Sea,  and  red  bald.  Tbe  hedge-row  has 
bean  tried,  and  pf  o? ed  %  failure. 

I  cannot  say  that  we  'have  anyi  system  of  rotatioB  in  crops;  the  moai 
common  practice  is,  oats  tbe  fiiet  year,  com  the  next ;  then  follow  nMn 
oats  or  wheat,  and  stock  down  with  grass-seed.  The  price  of  flour  govena 
the  prioe  of  wheat :  $1  per  bushel  is  tbe  price  of  good  wheat  at  the  praaai* 

time. 

Com  is  our  most  important  crop  of  grain.  The  variety  ndaed  is  the 
eight-rowed  yellow,  eoinmen  to  New  England.  There  are  other  varietiaa 
oStivated,  but  not  to  any  eonnderable  extent.  Avenge  product  per  aora 
in  this  oounty,  I  tldnk,  does  n^  exceed  85  boshels,  while  many  of  ow  beat 
calttvatora  do  not  fall  below  60  busbels.  I  was  conversing,  a  few  days  ainoe, 
with  one  of  the  best  farmeia  of  Orange  county,  who  informed  me  that  he 
]danted,  two  years  since,  4|  aorea  with  com,  and  the  yield  was  800  boshels, 
which  be  did  not  ooaaider  an  nneoiBm<»  crop.  The  eost  of  producing  a 
bushel  of  com  varies  bat  little  from  50  cents.  Tbe  moat  approved  method  of 
coUvre  ia  to  spread  aond  ploogb  in  manure,  and  manve  well  in  the  hill i;. 
cover  with  the  hoe ;  phnt  from  tbe  lOtk  to  the  25tb  of  May ;  use  the  enl- 
t^vater  and  keep«ll  weeda  down,  and  there  will  be  no  failure  of  a  orop  in  n 
comoKm  aeasen.  The-iwat  of  tbe  eom  railed  here  is  ground  with  tbe  oob, 
and  fed  to  cattle  and  borsea  wiAbont  oooking :  for  hogs,  I  think  t^  oob  bjad 
better  be  dispensed  with. 
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Oatt  tat  enltiTated  eztenntelj :  ayeraM  yield,  45  bofkeb  p«r  aere^.  Tk* 
qnantiij  of  seed  vied  per  aeie  is  genenJlj  4  bvsheb— «ome  tow  uort  wd 
WMne  BOW  lees. 

B9rl$if  h  cnltiTBted  by  ve^j  few.  I  think  it  sn  excellent  kind  of  grain 
to  nil  with  corn  to  feed  to  knj  animal.  Land  that  wiU  prodaoe  a  good 
crop  of  oats  will  jield  a  goodjorop  of  barley. 

Jtye, — The  cultiyation  of  t|is  grain  is  yery  limited.  Brown  bread  cannot 
be  made  good  without  it. 

Pea$  are  raised  to  some  extent,  by  mixing  with  oats,  and  sowed  in  that 
manner,  for  the  pnrpoee  of  raising  provender  to  feed  to  hogs.  Almost  eyery 
man  has  hi|  prden  peas,  and  a  little  patch  in  the  field  for  fimily  use. 
There  should  be  4  bushels  sowed  to  the  acre,  if  not  mixed.  Peis  are  the 
least  exhausting  crop  the  farmer  raises.  Beans  are  cultiyated  but  little, 
except  for  family  use. 

Ma^  is  altogether  the  most  important  crop  in  this  section :  a  failve  in 
that  i9  more  sensibly  felt  ths^  that  of  any  other  crop.  The  quantity  eat 
per  acre  is  aboat  1^  tonS ;  f[ood,  well-cultiyated  meadows,  2  tons.  The 
best  fertilizer  for  meadows  is  manure,  which  should  be  laid  on  unsparingly 
to  every  acre  the  farmer  cultivates.  I  do  not  suppose  this  can  be  done 
every  year,  but  as  often  as  •ne  nlouehs  a  piece  of  meadow,  it  should  be 
thoroughly  manured  before  it  is  laid  down.  The  efects  of  plaster  are  ad- 
mirable on  clay  soil.  I  thin|,  when  applied  to  greensward  oats,  it  will  in- 
crease the  crops  four  times  its  weight.  Time  of  sowing  is,  when  the  oati 
are  f*hrly  out  of  the  ground.  The  grass-seeds  preferred  are  clover  and  timo- 
thy :  4  lbs.  of  <dover  and  8  qts.  of  timothy  per  acre  are  used.  If  the  land 
is  hiffhly  manured,  the  clover  may  be  dispensed  with.  The  growing  of  a 
ton  of  hay  costs  $5.  j 

Dairy  huihandry\B  a  profitable  branch  of  business :  no  man  fails  of  soe- 
eess  if  he  pursues  it  steadily,  and  is  economical  and  indnstrious.  Some 
three  or  four. of  my  neiehborf  have  given  me  the  result  of  their  past  year's 
operations.  One  milked  24  <Jows ;  made  butter  only,  average  per  cow,  181 
lbs. ;  price  obtained,  18  cts.  per  lb.  Another  milked  24  oowb  and  heiffn, 
and  made  cheese,  average  amount  per  cow,  408  lbs. ;  price  in  the  city  of 
Lowell,  7^  ets.  Another  milked  18  cows,  made  cheese  a  part  of  the  time, 
and  butter  the  remainder ;  aven«e  amount  of  cheese  -■  cow,  416  lbs. ;  ave- 
t%p  amount  of  butter  per  cow,  88  lbs. ;  net  proceeds  of  butter  and  eheese, 
#o50.73.  I  keep  but  5  cows ;  the  average  of  butter  made  from  them  the 
past  year  is  a  trifle  over  200  lbs.  Three  calves  had  all  the  milk  they  would 
take,  until  six  weeks  old,  and  raised  two ;  sold  the  butter  we  had  to  spare  to 
people  near  us,  for  16  cts.  per  lb.  It  is  the  invariable  practice,  as  ftv  as 
my  knowled^  extends,  with  those  that  make  butter,  to  set  the  milk  about 
86  hours,  wmch  is  long  enough  for  the  cream  to  rise,  which  is  then  taken 
off  and  churned.  None,  in  ^ib  vicinity,  chum  the  milk.  Our  practioe  is 
to  chum  in  the  morning.  When  the  weather  is  warm,  and  the  batter  eomei 
■oft,  we  wash  it  in  cold  watee  till  the  buttermilk  will  not  oolor  Uie  water; 
salt  die  butter,  set  in  a  cool  place  tiU  the  next  morning,  then  work  it  over 
with  the  Ifaiid.  Some  make  qse  of  the  butter-worker,  but  I  think  a  woman's 
hand,  if  it  is  clean  and  expe^tiously  used,  is  the  best  butter-worker  I  have 
ever  seen.  The  butter  is  then  put  in  tube,  usually  made  of  sproee  or  fir, 
holding  from  80  to  60  lbs. ;  fia  to  within  two  inches  of  the  top;  fit  a  cotton 
or  linen  doth,  the  siie  of  thi  tub-cover,  with  good,  strong  brine ;  let  the 
cover  fit  tight,  so  as  to  exclude  all  the  air,  if  possible.    The  mode  of  chnm- 
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ifegigfeiymufiKin;  tb»  ehmliii^yt  is  the  ioa*,  o»  iometaMsa  the  UnMi« 
dHMB,  miade  Vy  Bt«(lai»  Noaiw  4  Co..  of  BoatMi ;  lMt»  wh«M  the  bosiae* 
^  mnB^  ^  oM  Mt  it  DnfimUe.  I  wa  oia  af  SImm^  (I  da  not  bma 
th«t  the  dash  ia  ef  stone;)  «haj  are  vary  easy  to  kec|^  claan  and  sweet,  an^ 
mack  better  ioi  warm  weather.  liAeaa  ponads  is  oMogh  t»  charm  at  onee. 
The  best  batter  aad  oheesa  ooaynanda  the  prices  befare  stated^  and  thava  are 
nonie  in  thi»  viaiaity  that  ara  willing  to  be  beat  by  another  in  prodnoiag  a 
gaad  artiflle. 

JTeof  Mttis  are  reared  axtenaivdy,  and,  in  addition  to  tha  beef  that  is 
ma4e^  large  nanibers  of  young  cattle  are  driven  to  Goaaeotieut,  Masse  rha 
setts,  and  Bhode  Island  Thetcoat  of  rearing^  in  the  ordinary  way^  until  & 
ytfars  old,  is  not  fiur  from  |26k  The  price  is  so  fiactaatins;  for  store  caitle, 
that  it  ifl  di&eak  to  detonaiae  their  average  v^lae.  The  pnoe  of  good  dairy^ 
corn  in  the  spring  is  |30,  in  the  fall^  |18  to  |20.  There  has  been  Uttia 
dane  here  in  foreign  stock.  Yaimont  has  long  been  celebrated  for  raiaiiMt 
aoo4  oattie,  and  wo  oaanoi  see  mnoh  improveaoDt  ia  the  foreiga  breedsTa 
have  seen  beautifal  animals  prodaoed  by  eroasing  irith  the  iatportaat  breeds; 
and  if  it  were  my  ol)^ect  to  make  a  large  anknal^  I  would  aeleet  a  Doriiam  ; 
if  to  make  a  given  amoant  of  mon^,  tM  native  breed  woaid  be  prelerred. 

8keep  and  isro^rMvti^  are  proitaUe;  Oar  fiaaks  are  v«ry  sMuh  rednoed; 
at  the  preseai  time,  owing  to  the  Caalura  of  the  hay  orop  of  1849,  whidi  was 
oeoaaioaed  by  the  extremis  drought  of  that  season.  There  is  but  little  oobi« 
parative  diierenoe  in  growing  a  pound  of  ooftrse  or  fine  wool;  either  will 
oost  at  lesat  84  cents.  There  is  a  very  oraat  (Ufferenea  in  the  amount  pro* 
daeed  from  different  flocks;  ii  raagea  from  4  to  5  lbs.  per  sheep.  One 
floek  in  this  vicinity,,  nnmbeiiBg  800,  arvaraged  5  Iba.  each,  and  waa  sold 
for  89  cents  per  lb.  100  sheen  will  consume  15  tons  of  hay  during  the 
winter.  The  pasturing  will  oeat  from  %ih  to  $84*  The  large  coarse- wooled 
breeds  are  much  the  most  prt^Uble  for  mutton,  and  less  so  for  their 
fleeces :  2  lambs  to  8  ewes  are  generally  reared. 

..iS^s. — We  used  to  maha  a.  lay  amoant  of  pork  for  market,  and  it  was 
a  profitable  bnonass ;  but  it  haa  jhrindled  down  to  little  more  than  enouck 
for  domeetic  purposes.  The  native  breads  are  the  most  esteemed.  !rar 
Berkahkea  had  a  pretty  extensive  ran  here,  but  they  proved  to  be  of  but' 
little  value,  except  for  their  foreign  origin.  There  ara  some  few  of  thr 
Suffolk  breed  brought  here  from  Maasaahnsatts ;  their  meat  ia  said  to  Boa- 
sess  a  peculiarly  ezoellant  flayer.  If  ii  does  not,  I  see  no  reason  why  they^ 
should  be  an  improvement  upon  the  nattra  breed;  they  are  quite  small, 
but.  yery  handsome  animals.     The  price  of  pork  flesh  is  5  cents  per  lb. 

Root  cropt  are  but  little  attended  to,  except  for  fiMnUy  Use ;  tiisy  aia  not 
cultivated  as  a  field  crop ;  but  when  their  yalae  ia  better  understood,  I 
think  they  will  be  extensively  cultivated,  especially  if  the  potato  malady 
continues.  The  potato  crop-iastUl  an  important  one,  notwithstanding  the 
ill  success  we  meet  with.  Before  the  appearance  of  the  rot,  the  yield  was 
from  200  to  400  boahela  par  aciia;  it  is  boip  uncertain :  light,  open  soils  are 
best  to  raise  poUtoea  upon;,  manora  light,  plant  deep»  ai^  the  crop  will  be 
light,  bat  ^narally  sa^id.  Land  that  has  been  least  oaltivated  has  pror^^ 
to  be  tha  besu  Tha  meat  peoUfie  and  profitaUe  vsrietsaa  are  the  EagUikrt 
white,  and  Long  John«  known  in  New  York  aa  the  Meroer,  I  believa. 

FnUl  cuUwn  has  been  sadlj  n<^lected  in  this  region ;  the  old  orchards 
l^ave  disappeared,  and  little  or  no  pains  is  taken  to  supply  their  place  with 
young  trees.    The  effect  is  beginning  to  be  9€n$ibly  felt  upon  the  jmrs*^  aadi 
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tkait  alwsTt  tir«keiis  the  enartiet  of  %  New  Enghuider.  Om  man  UM  mi 
tiuit  1m  get'  oter  6000  BcioM  last  spring;  the  method  of  eugrMmg  iMtfe 
cramoii,  is  to  split  the  stool,  the  seion  is  made  in  form  of  a  wedce»  and 
iasnted  in  the  splits  and  the  Wovnded  parte  eovered  wiUi  wax :  ¥«t  few  dio 
Mt  in  this  manner.  Sweet  aiples  are  of  nearlj  as  nmeh  Taloe  for  tbe  yn* 
pota  of  feeding  to  cattle  and  piogs  as  potatoes ;  whether  thej^  ooold  ba  mo- 
itahiy  onltivated  in  this  climite  for  that  purpose  is  problematical ;  I  t&ijr 
thej  could  not.  We  have  few  varieties  here ;  some  Baldwins,  Gh^etungiy 
Pumpkin,  Sweet  Peannain,  Spitxenberg,  Pip]»n,  Basset,  Seekaefkither, 
ind  perhaps  some  few  others  I  are  the  varieties  most  odtirtted.  Oat  k^ 
tnde  is  too  high  for  the  generic  ealtivation  of  most  kinds  of  stone-frvit. 

Manuret  tare  not  attmided'  to  as  their  ralae  and  hnportanoe  demand ; 
nneh  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  manner  of  appljing  it  to  land, 
whfle  the  great  q^nestion  in  relation  to  increasing  the  me  qf  the  hftm  ka§ 
been  neglected ;  in  that  liee  nearly  all  the  sweet  of  good  hosbandry.  Thei« 
was  a  young  man  passine  thiq  waj,  some  three  or  ^ur  jears  since,  seDiBff 
Bommer's  patent  for  making  manure,  and  sereral  of  onr  farmers  pnrohasoa 
the  nght  at  |4  for  a  single  firm,  if  I  am  not  mistaken ;  but  ^j  de  not 
think  much  of  the  speculatien,  I  presume,  for  I  am  not  aware  of  their 

There 

ing  animal,  if  not  too  highlj  il»d ;  keep  his  yard  w^l  supplied  With  mu<^ 
straw,  leaves  from  ^e  forest^  and,  by  all  means,  the  weeds  that  gnyw  m 
saeh  profusion  about  our  bams  and  dwellings,  and  he  will  oonvert  the  whole 
into  good  rich  manure,  and  grow  fat  in  the  mean  time ;  beeides,  the  only 
effectual  method  of  preserving  it  from  waste,  is  to  keep  it  under  cover :  per- 
manent sheds  for  that  purpoiS  mav  be  maintained  with  economy :  rain  and 
imihine  are  admirably  calci^ted  to  extract  the  fertili«ng  qoalitief  ef 
manure.  | 

I  have  thus  endeavored,  in  iaj  own  homely  way,  and  in  as  brief  a  man- 
Bflr  as  I  could,  to  answer  solne  of  the  interrogations  contained  in  your 
etrailar.  I  hope  the  time  is  not  distant,  when  we  shiJl  be  able  to  give  a 
better  account  of  our  agriculioral  pursuits ;  there  seems  to  be  a  s^t  of 
emulatiott  among  the  producing  classes,  that  must  lead  to  good  resalts ;  aad 
Botidng,  in  my  opinion,  has  dene  more  to  produce  this  feeling  ahd  action 
than  the  mtereeting  and  valuable  Reports  sent  out  from  the  Patent  Oflioe. 

I  am,  sir,  very  reepectfolly,  yours, 

„         '  i  ISRAEL  GOODWIN. 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank,      I 

Communoner  of  PatetUt. 
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FarmingUm,  Conneetieut,  January  16tk,  1851. 
Sir:--^Y(mn  is  received,  rettuesting  information  on  the  various  branches 
of  agrieultare,  to  sobe  of  which  I  wUl  reply,  according  to  the  best  of  my 
ability.  The  section  of  country  in  which  I  reside,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Farmington  river,  is  admirably  adapted  to  produce  grass  and  com,  which 
•re  oar  staple  productions.  Oiir  meadews  are  annually  overflowed,  whereby 
W«  are  enabled  to  obtain  large  crops  of  grass  without  the  aid  of  stable  or 
foreign  manures. 
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Ii  ii«rd  to  Tovr  int  mq^tj^  the  raising  of  wheat,  I  would  say  that  b«t 
vaiy  little  has  been  raised  u  this  neighborhood,  until,  within  a  few  yean 
pa^  some  attempU  have  been  made,  and  very  saeoessfnlly,  by  the  aid  of 
limBf  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  raise  very  fair  crops — ^m  ene  instance,  up- 
wards of  40  bttsheis  to  the  acre.  Mj  first  attempts  at  raisins  wheat  on  a 
smaU  scale  was  made  last  tear,  on  8  acres  of  potato  ground.  The  land  was 
alluvial,  a  sandy  loam,  and  good  soil,  on  which  I  raisM  by  measure  upwards 
of  75  bushels.  Planted  potatoes  in  1849 ;  after  digging  the  potatoes,  I 
plooghed  the  land  7  inches  deep  with  one  of  Roggles's  ploughs,  which  is  the 
only  kind  I  use  im>on  mv  fSun,  and  sowed  it  atthe  rate  of  two  bushels  to 
the  acre  of  the  yellow  bearded  variety,  and  at  the  time  of  sowing  I  also 
spread  and  harrowed  in  with  the  wheat  about  6  bushels  of  air-slaked  Tho- 
maston  lime  to  the  acre ;  and  on  the  8  acres  I  obtained  upwards  of  75  bushels 
of  excellent  wheat,  most  of  which  I  sold  for  $1.50,  for  seed,  to  the  neighbor-, 
ing  farmers.  The  land  on  which  this  crop  was  raised  had  lun  in  grass  for 
several  years,  and  was  manured  with  unfermented  manure  .spread  jipon  the 
land  prerioos  to  ploughing  for  the  potato  crop,  at  the  rate  of  About  20  cart- 
loads (30  bushels)  to  the  acre,  and  a  mixture  of  lime,  ashes,  and  plaster  p«t 
in  the  hills^^to  tae  application  of  which  I  attribute  the  soundness  and  large 
yield  of  the  crop. 

My  wheat  was  sowed  about  the  20th  September,  after  soaking  in  a  strong 
brine  12  hours,  and  then  applying  lime ;  at  the  time  of  harveeting,  the  straw 
was  slightiy  rusted,  but  the  herrj  was  plump  and  sound.  I  have  now  10 
acres  in  wheat,  which  promises  well ;  and  I  trust  that  the  time  may  come 
when  our  farmers  mav,  bv  the  aid  of  lime  and  other  manures,  be  enabled  to 
raise  wheat,  at  least  for  their  own  consumption. 

The  corn  en^  being  oar  principal  grain  crop,  and  a  most  important 
one,  and  there  being  mch  a  ^varsity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  different 
varieties,  the  method  of  preparing  the  eround,  manures,  and  whether 
moat  benefit  will  be  derived  by  ^pljing  it  in  a  fermented  or  unfermented 
state,  I  will  only  state  my  own  experienoe  in  the  matter;  and  seeing  good 
results  from  the  plan  I  have  adopted,  I  have  determined  to  pursue  it 
in  future,  which  is  as  follows : — I  take  5  or  10  acres  of  my  ffraes  sronnd, 
meadows  on  which  the  grass  begins  to  run  out,  and  apply  from  IW  to  25 
loads  of  unfermented  manure  to  the  acre,  and  plough  it  m  as  deep  as  I  can 
make  the  plough  run,  say  7  inches,  taking  care  to  plough  in  the  mannre  af 
fast  as  applied  to  the  land,  and,  at  the  time  of  planting,  put  half  a  shov^ 
full  of  rotten  manure  into  the  hill — in  the  absence  of  which  I  use  ashes  and 
plaster,  a  gill  to  a  hilL  I  cultivate  in  the  ordinary  way,  using  the  culti- 
vator Uiree  times  during  the  season,  and  hoeinc  as  many  times,  learing  the 
ground  as  level  as  possu>lei  and  heve  never  faded  to  raise,  on  an  averaffe, 
60  bushels  of  com  te  the  acre.  On  six  acres  prepared  in  this  way  in  1849, 
one  acre  through  the  middle  of  the  pieoe  was  measured,  and  it  contained 
204  bushels  of  ears ;  the  whole  piece  was  eatimated  to  yield  upwards  of  75 
bushels  of  sound  com  to  the  acre.  In  regard  to  ising  unfermented  m»-  * 
nures,  I  differ  frt>m  many  good  farmers,  I  am  aware ;  but  my  own  experi^ee 
leads  me  to  believe  that,  by  ^[^lying  it  in  an  unfermented  state,  the  strength 
of  the  manure  reaches  the  cron  at  a  time  when  it  is  most  needed,  that  is,  to 
fiH  out  the  grain,  and  make  it  produce  well ;  whereas,  by  sppljing  only 
rotten  manures  at  the  time  of  plMiting,  the  strength  of  the  mannre  becomea 
exhausted  before  the  grain  comes  to  maturity,  and  in  consequence  the  crop 
£ul0  to  produce  welL     It  is,  I  think,  necessary  to  spplj  e  small  quantity 
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Vf  o^^iuure,  or  ftsbeft,  &c.,  to  the  kill  al  the  time  of  pUnUnc,  m  order  to 
jbye  t^e  crop  a  start,  after  jirhich  it  will  receire  its  prin^ipiFajd  froii 
Qie  )ofif;'ip«Qnreft  ploughed  UDJler  and  the  decaying  sckT.  73ie  rari^j^  stoii 
Mi  use,  and  which  is  most  high|r  esteemed,  is  the  yellow  eight-rowed  rirSety. 
A  gf^tej;  portion  of  the  crop; is. need  for  fattening  catUe  among  nt,  n^ich 
]f^  coBsidered  prefera1)le  to  selling  off  the  grains. 

'  OaU  are  raised  nsnallj  aftef  corn,  and  produce  from  50  to  60  tmahela  to 
i^e  acre ;  average  price,  45  ceiita  per  bushel.  With  this  crop  our  lao^  are 
tbnallj  seeded  to  grftss  as  follcfws  :~Half  bushel  timothy  seed,  and  4  qvarti 
aover,  and  on  low  and  moist  land  the  clover  is  omitted,  and  red-top  is  applitd, 
mX  the  rate  of  half  bushel  to  the  acre,  with  the  timothy.  !Phe  lands  are  them 
kept  in  grass  frooi  5  to  8  years,  or  as  long  as  they  continue  to  prodi|De  from 
^,nalf  ton  to  two  tons  to  the  acre,  after  wkch  they  are  again  put  in  eon,  u 
before.  Many  of  our  uplands,  or  "  home  lota,"  so  called,  are  made  to  prodpea 
from  8  to  4  tons  ^  the  acre,  i^  two  cuttings,  after  which  tJwy  are  grased 
closely  until  winter  sets  in. 

Very  Kttle  attention  is  paid  io  dairy  husbandry  in  this  nei^borhood,  fir* 
l^er  than  tp  supply  our  own  ii^mediate  wants ;  considerable  attention  has, 
Iwwever,  been  given  of  late  to  improving  our  stock,  several  very  €ne  Miim^lff. 
or  the  Durham,  Devon,  and' Ayrshire  breeds  having  been  introduced  among 
^0,,  a|id  it  has  evidently  improvied  oar  stock,  though  many  farmers  among  os 
^e.  anwiUing  to  acknowledge  that  any  improvement  can  be  made  by  in* 
troducing.  forei^  84;ock;  but  it.  is  rather  amusing  to  see  these  same  farmers, 
Who  decry  foreign  stock,  endeavoring  to  become  possessed  (^  ii^e  grade 
ai^Bialf,  at  an  advanced  price.  Whether  thev  are,  or  are  not  superior  to  the 
native  stock  of  the  country,  I  E^all  leave  with  them  to  decide.  I  haye,  my- 
Sf44  &  fii^e  head  of  Devons,  anjl  am  highly  pleased  with  them.  The  grade 
uimalA  are  very  superior,  ma^ng^  excellent  working  cattle,  and  also  good 
w  th^  dMry  and  for  beci".  ifo  attempts  have  been  made  by  crossiag  th« 
pevon  and,^Dui;ha^L  with  us,  but  I  think,  by  crossing  the  two  breeds,,  a  great 
ijn|>rovement  might  be  effectec^  particularly  if  wanted  for  the  dairy  -or  fbr 
beef ;  but  foe  working  should  ]|refer  the  unmixed  Devon.  I  hare  extended 
iff  remarkfl  lEarther  than  I  mtetded,  but  have  omitted  sundry  articles  (^  pro- 
tects, sacli  as  root  crops,  fruit  culture,  kc.  Should  the  above  statements  be 
(jTan^jr  benefit  to  you,  you  are.  at  liberty  to  make  such  use  of  them  as  yoi> 
tj^pk  proper.  I 

I  ajPi  Tery  reapectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

1  WM.  L.  COWLBS. 


Halifax  Oount^y  Virginia^  Jmwny  lif,  18^1. 

Sir : — The  county  of  HaHff^  is  one  of  the  extreme  southern  counties  of 
Tirgmia,.  on  the  North  CaroGnk  border,  and  is  characterised  by  the  same 
fe&med  as  ^e  adjacent  conntfes  of  Pittsylvania  and  Mecklenburg.  The 
staple  agricqltural  productions  are  toi>acco,  wheat,  com,  and  oats. 

Wheitl.'-^^ith^  varieties  most  commonly  sown  are  the  early  red  Biay,  the 
1)earded  golden-chaff,  the  whit4  bearded,  Meditenraneaii,  and,  in  t<wae  few 
iostati^es,  the  eariy  ptirple-stri^.  The  usual  time  of  sowing  in  between  the 
^th  of  September  at^d  the  5tli  of  November.  Could  I  sow  my  whole  erop 
in  a  single  diay,  I  would  select  the  10th  of  October.  T  have  no  hentalion 
i]^  preferring  the  early  red  Mav  to  any  other  Yariety  that  I  hare  tried;  Of 
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«ne  tUiig  I  UB  rare — tkn|  die  late  varieties  do  not  siit  onr  ineridian.  ^^ 
rust  iM  onr  great  enemT.  I  have  never  had  my  wheat^  winter-killed,  nt/t 
hare  I  ever  had  anr  tmng  like  a  general  destmotion  of  crop  from  ^ 
rankgea  of  fly ;  bat  f  have  seen  wIm>m  fields  destroyed  bv  rust.  I  have  for 
•oae  years  soaM  ifeiy  wheat  in  stronf  brine,  oij  steeped  it  in  a  solution  of 
blueetone,  at  the  rate  of  an  ounce  to  tne  bushel.  The  brine  is  found,  afte^ 
repeated  trials,  not  to  be  a  cure  for  smut,  and  the  use  iHil  be  abenaoned. 
The  blue-stone  is  a  prev«ntive  of  this  disease  ;  and  if  the  wheat,  after  being 
Steeped  in  it  5  or  6  honn,  is  rolled  in  recently  slaked  lime,  the  cure  is  render^ 
eertain.  In  this  climate,  where  the  frost  does  not  destroy  the  wlieat,  a  bushel 
of  seed  to  the  acre,  in  average  land,  is  deemed  snfl&cient.  But  there  iil 
nothing  in  which  agriculturists  differ  so  much  as  about  the  proper  quantity 
of  BMd  to  the  acre.  Soil  and  ooltnre  determine  the  yidd  far  more  certainly 
than 'the  quantity  of  seed — ^nature,  in  this  instance,  kindly  repairs  the  ml»> 
takes  of  the  humndnan. 

Those  among  es  who  grow  wheat  after  clover,  plough  the  land  with  2  tk 
8  horses,  between  the  l&h  of  July  and  the  Ist  of  September,  as  time  and 
seasons  will  allow.  I  think  the  best  cultivation  is  to  break  the  land  in  t)to 
month  of  July,  or  early  in  August,  to  the  depth  of  6  or  8  inches,  and^  then^ 
with  a  small  dagon  with  a  single  horse,  to  turn  igain  just  before  sowing  to 
the  depth  of  8  or  4  inches ;  then  sow,  and  cover  with  a  harrow  drawn  by  2 
or  3  horses.  In  the  county  of  Albemarle  there  are  some  respectable  farmer* 
who  advocate  and  practise  tlte  sin^jle  ploi^hing ;  but  now  the  practice  hsil 
disappointed  me,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  second  plough- 
ing will  more  than  remunerate  the  additional  labor. 

My  greatest  yield  of  wheat  was  83  bushels  to  the  acre,  from  11  acreiu 
This  was  cut  off  from  a  field  of  60  acres,  on  account  of  its  being  free  hoik 
smut,  while  the  remainder  of  the  field  was  tainted  with  the  disease.  Pro- 
bably the  whole  field  wovdd  have  averaged  between  25  and  30  bushels  t6  the 
acre.  It  is  difficult,  in  such  a  climate  as  ourii,  to  make  the  soil  yield  more 
than  35  bushels.  If  you  fertilize  the  land  to  the  degree  necessary  to  pro- 
duce this  crop,  sndli  is  the  tendency  of  a  warm  climate  to  make  woody  mat- 
ter and  straw,  that  it  is  verj  apt  to  fall  and  smother  the  grain,  or  milde* 
it.  That  wheat,  then,  should  be  selected  by  us,  which  yields  least  straw,  ft 
will  bear  the  most  stimulus  from  the  manure-pile,  and  the  greatest  yield 
may  be  expected  from  it.  The  red  May  is  a  wneat  of  tkia  character,  and 
it  is  the  wheat  from  which  I  have  received  the  heaviest  returns  on  highly 
enriched  land.  The  only  objection  to  it,  that  I  know  of,  is  its  liability  to 
the  frosts  of  spring.  This  may,  however,  be  generally  counteracted  by 
grazing  it  down,  when  there  is  an  early  luxuriance.  In  15  years  I  have 
sustained  but  one  heavy  loss  from  this  cause,  and  I  have  used  no  precaution, 
save  the  one  of  not  sowing  till  after  the  10th  of  October.  To  state  the 
average  yield  for  the  county  is  impossible ;  but  I  will  hazard  a  guess. 
Perhaps  10  bushels  to  the  acre,  in  average  years,  would  be  near  the  mark. 
Remember,  however,  that  there  is-  not  a  very  large  breadth  of  wheat,  and 
the  bnd  is  generally  manured  in  which  the  Wheat  grows.  The  tendency  not" 
is  to  increase  this  breadth,  by  taking  for  wheat  more  com  land,  and,  while 
the  quantity  of  wheat  grown  is  evidently  increasing,  the  average  product 
per  acre  is  evidently  diminishing. 

Com, — The  varieties  in  use  are  endless.  I  think  that  there  is  but  little 
difference  in  the  yield  of  acclimated  varieties.  The  early  kinds.  Which  are 
importations  from  a  northern  climate,  are  more  easily  parched  by  drought. 
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Jha  atertM  yield  might  be  ^sUUd  at  83  hrukela  for  our  rirer  u>d  credk 
tats,  and  17  fer  the  uplands^  Manure  applied  to  corn  in  the  Arbg,  niS 
tH,  ofteti  Varna  up  the  crop,  jit  had  better  be  applied  aa  a  top^reMinf  te 
ihe  oloTer^^aod  the  clover  tnrhed  in  for  com,  the  faH  socceeding  the  appli- 
Mtion :  vnleas farm-yard manhre be  well  rotted,  it  will,  8 yearsitt  4, iijnre 
^  oofm  te  which  it  is  thus  cindely  applied.  In  a  cold,  inoist  cfimat^  Bkf 
Western  New  York,  the  warmth  derived  from  the  manure  while  in  a  state 
of  deeompontion  may  greatly  aid  in  forcing  forward  the  com ;  bat  it  will 
ioi  answer  here. 
/    We  grow  no  barley,  and  ijut  little  rye:  once  we  sowed  a  good  deal  of 

Pre ;  but  it  is  now  a  neglected  crop.  Beans  ai>e  liot  a  field  crop  with  ns. 
eaa  are  cultivated  by  some  a^  an  improver ;  but  it  is  not  much  used  in  this 
Way.  On  sandy  soil,  where  clover  will  not  take,  it  is  doubtless  an  improrer ; 
but  in  all  clay  s<m1s,  clover  Is  incomparably  the  better  and  the  cheaper. 
Oats  are  generally  and  extenlively  cultivated.  The  crop  is  thought  an  ex- 
^is^ff  one ;  but  no  good  re^on  has  been  given  for  the  opinion ;  and  m 
South  Carolina,  I  hear  that  it  is  looked  upon  as  an  amefiorating  crop. 
Yery  little  attention  is  here  paid  to  the  meadow  grasses.  Oats  and  the 
offal  of  com  are  our  chief  resources  for  feeding  our  work-animals,  done 
daver  is  cut  for  hay ;  but  not  a  great  deal.  Herds-grass,  or  the  red-top,  is 
wr  best  and  hardiest  grass.  The  timothy  does  not  flourish  in  our  cfimaU. 
Planters  make  milk,  butter,  and  beef  enough  for  family  consumption  ;  but 
iwne,  or  next  to  none,  for  maAet.  We  have  not  yet  made  our  first  cheese. 
Our"  cattle  are,  in  the  main,  unrelieved  by  imported  crosses,  and  no  great 
account  can  be  given  of  them.  The  same  may  be  said  of  our  sheep.  Our 
ho^  are  pretty  fair.  We  have  tried  the  Berkshire  breed;  but,  when 
weighed  in.  the  baknoe,  they  were  found  wanting.  The  Irish  grarier, 
crossed  in  the  old  Virginia  hog,  has  the  largest  amount  of  testimony  in  his 
Jawr.  Our  pork  is  raised  at  a  high  cost— 100  pounds  of  com  producing 
about  25  of  pork.  But  this  eorn  is  derived  from  the  inferior  part  of  the 
crop— the  short  and  the  imperfectly  matured  ears. 

The  leading  crop  of  this  county  is  tobacco :  more  is  grown  here  than  in 
any  other  county  of  the  Sute.  There  is  no  new  process  of  culture  known 
to  me.  The  present  mode  of  cultivation,  in  the  main,  was  in  vogue  before 
th<)  American  Revolution.  That  is,  the  new  land,  which  is  the  land  best 
raited  to  the  crop,  is  prepared  now  and  cultivated  now  as  it  was  70  years 
age.  We  have  sometimes  deviated  a  little,  but  we  are  always  compelled  to 
fcpr  back.  In  curing  the  ripe  plant,  10  years  ago,  we  flattered  ourselves 
that  we  had  made  some  improvements ;  but  even  here  we  had  to  fall  back 
on  first  principles,  or  rather  f rimitive  methods.  It  is  true  that  we  have 
better  implements ;  plough  and  manure  better ;  and  have  introduced  clover 
as  a  rotation  crop. 

I  have  known  1100  lbs.  to  the  acre  made,  in  a  crop  of  50  acres ;  b«t  the 
average  would  fafl,  if  fairly  stated,  to  600  lbs.  for  the  whole  county. 

No  root  crop  is  cultivated  in  fields  ;  we  have  turnip-patches,  but  no  turnip- 
fields.  Our  climate,  particulariy  in  the  month  of  September,  is  too  dry  for 
the  turnip.  Whetf  the  land  is  powerfully  stimulated  by  manure,  we  seme- 
times  make  a  ^preat  crop,  but  ordinary  lands  yield  too  discouragingly  to  jus- 
tify its  extensive  cultivation.  Besides,  an  idea  prevails  among  us  that  it  is 
•  poor  thing  at  last. 

We  have  two  varieties  of  the  Irish  potato— and  but  two— the  watery  and 
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><Im  miy*  TIm  ihm*  polatt  crowi  well,  and  eftea  abondantly,  yet  for  th« 
last  year  or  two  we  havia  hXltm,  on  aooonnt  of  o«r  late,  cold  sprin|;. 

Guano  is  rather  a  stranger  yet  auMig  oa,  b«t  we  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  Msifioal  effeeto  of  plaster--espeGiaUy  en  clover.  Lime  is  but  little  used, 
•s  we  have  no  beds  of  it  in  this  eoantr.  I  tried  it  in  three  different  kinds 
of  soil,  some  years  ago,  at  the  rates  of  20,  80,  and  50  bushels  to  the  acre. 
I  saw  no  effect  in  the  oom  or  the  wheat,  nor  in  the  clover  which  followed 
th#^  The  late  Mr.  Randolph  Harrison,  of  ElkhiU,  save  me  the  same  ae- 
ooont  of  an  experiment  which  he  made  with  lime.  I  believe  Mr.  Sampson, 
of  Goochland,  made  experimeats  with  like  results.  That  lime  does  aet  well 
in  some  soils,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  it  is  the  veriest  scepticism  to  deny  it 
— ^but  that  it  dees  not  act  well  on  all  soils  is  equally  undeniable.  I  b<^ev^ 
however,  that  the  latter  opinion  now  is,  that  the  most  important  effects  of 
lime  are  meehanioal — readerintf  clays  more  friable,  and  sandy  soils  niore 
tenacioas.  To  prodnoe  this  effect,  it  should  be  used  very  liberally,  wnA 
more  so  than  is  indieated  by  my  experiments,  or  the  experiments  of  either 
Mr.  Harrison  or  Mr.  Sampson. 

Fnut  eul^tre,  though  still  greatly  neglected,  is  receiving  more  attention 
ihan  formeriy.  In  the  absenoe  <^  a  blighting  frost  in  spring,  we  prodaoe,  ia 
tolerable  abundance,  npples,  peaches,  cherries,  strawberries,  raspberries,  and 
melons.  We  export  no  fruit  of  any  kind.  Our  pride  revolts  against  these 
petty  Mies  and  petty  savings,  while  our  neoessities  urge  very  strongly  the 
duty  of  submission.    What  will  be  the  end  of  the  struggle,  I  xnow  not. 

rears  do  not  g^w  well  wit^  us,  and  the  grape,  from  bad  varieties,  bad 
management,  or  unpropitious  climate,  yields  a  poor  return.  They  rot, 
generally,  before  maturing.    « 

MeUwrdogy. — For  three  years,  eommencing  with  the  Ist  day  of  May, 
1888,  I  caused  a  memorandum  of  the  temperature  each  day,  at  3  o'clock, 
p.  M .,  to  be  entered  in  a  book.  This  book  is  now  in  my  hand.  The  ther- 
mometer used  was  Fahrenheit's ;  the  position  of  it,  a  cool  passage  in  my 
house,  six  miles  sooth  of  our  ooort-house.  The  result  may  be  confided  in  af 
accurate,  as  the  observations  and  the  records  were  made  with  great  regu- 
larity. I  regret  that,  there  was  but  one  observation  for  each  day,  and  that 
they  do  not  come  down  to  the  preeent  year. 

Here  is  the  table : — 


VOVTKB. 

▲VBaAQB, 

1888. 

AvamAaB, 
1839. 

▲TIKAOB, 

1840. 

ATBKAOS, 
1841. 

AVIEAOB, 

for  8  years. 

67^6' 

79  24 
85  87 

80  40 
70  48 
6D  04 
61  00 
42  12 

71«0»' 

77  02 

78  42 

77  27 

78  15 
67  00 
48  08 

42  42 

43  17 
48  24 
66  20 
65  24 

76  06 
78  38 

77  09 
69  48 
64  07 
61  42 
48  80 
S9  00 
66  07 
66  42 
66  30 

69*10' 

July «. 

Anniiit..  . 

77  52 

81  87 

78  25 

SeptMftber 

OoiolMT    

71  17 

......... 

63  44 

NAT^nk^Mkr 

50  17 

December 

Januarj  

FebrttATT 

42  48 

44»e0' 
43  51 
64  S9 
57  02 

42  09 

■  ••««••«« 

49  07 

Ai ft*eB  •••«•«  •.•••• 
j\nril  

56  83 
62  68 

From  this  toble  we  have  the  average  temperature  for  three  years,  at  8 
e'-dook,  p.  M^  a  fraction  over  d2°.09. 
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. —  wkk  the  eiprasto  of  BT  hearty  rograt  isMng  «&!•  lo«| 

10  Kttle-te  the  vftlae  or  the  inttereet  of  yow  lorthceiuBg  nport. 

Very  n^pwrtfidij, 

JAMS8  c.  »auo& 
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Sir  .-—In  answer  to  yonr  rjqnest,  I  flnbmit  the  folloTrHig  remsi'hs : —     ^ 

Wheat.— ^B  MedherrsQe^Q  ie  the  best  that  we  hare  in  Butler.  I  nuB» 
from  40  to  50  acves  per  year ;  |the  average  crop  if  about  80  boshelt.  I  aeed 
pboixt  the  laet  of  September.  I  sow  aboat  one  and  a  half  boaheh  to  tht 
•ere.  I  let  my  field  grow  lat#  for  wheat  in  the  spring,  when  k  gets  a  good 
ptyp  of  weeds,  and  then  plongii  it  under  and  let  it  lie  dll  seeding-^me,  and 
^en  han-ow  it,  and  sow  and  plongh  it  in,  and  han-ow  h.  I  beliefe  that  th# 
trtrage  price  is  liboot  80  eent^. 

The  best  plan  for  raising  fom  that  I  know,  is,  after  harrest,  when  die 
weeds  «ow  np,  to  plough  them  under,  and  let  them  lie  till  sjtfing,  ab^ut  the 
^^^  .  -^P^j  *o^  plongh  it 'and  cross  it  out  8  feet  each  way,  and  put  8 
pains  in  a  hill.  I  l^ave  raiee4  105  bushels  to  the  aere.  Oof  aierage  orop 
18  about  60  bushels  per  acre. 

OmU  yield  about  40  bushels'  per  acre — barley  abont  50  bushe>i.  Barley 
4oe8  not  injure  the  land,  but  i^  wiU  enrich  the  land. 

CriMtf-t^e^.— Timothy  is  the  only  grass  that  I  sow,  and  it  yields  me  about 
S  tons  per  acre.  It  is  the  best  to  fertilize  the  land.  I  sow  one  gallon  per 
acre.     The  average  price,  $lQi.  \ 

'  ^e  cost  of  raising  cattle  tip  3  years  old  would  be  about  |10,  and  they 
would  bring  about  $25. 

.  Sheep. — Wool-growing  is  a  boor  business.  The  land  is  better  calculated 
for  cultivation,  and  we  don't  r|kiee  many  sheen.  It  wants  poor,  hilly  land, 
to  make  it  profitable  to  raise  4^eep.  I  should  say  the  large  sheep  was  the 
inost  profit. 

iTd^^f.— The  best  breed  that  I  know  of  is  the  graiier  and  Poland  mixed. 
About  30  bushels  of  corn  will  ^ake  350  lbs.  of  pork ;  the  average  fS,  and 
corn  weighs  60  lbs.  per  bushel.' 

Jri»h  potatee*. — Average  yieBd  per  acre,  100  bushels.  I  plant  them  about 
the  first  of  May.  The  orange  is  the  best  that  I  know  of.  I  plant  them  in 
new  ground,  or  manure  them  well  in  the  hill  with  stable  manure,  or  plant 
them  in  straw. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  &c. 

„      ^    .  JOHN  CARIL 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank, 

Commi»»Uner  of  Patenm. 


1 

Loeutiwvod,  Taylor's  Island,  2>orehester  Cbunty,  Jfrf.,  Nw.  1850. 

Sir: — Your  "Agricultural  Circular"  was  received  some  months  nnce, 
hut,  from  a  multiplicity  of  pt ofessional  and  other  engagements,  I  have 
fkikd  to 'attempt  a  oompliance  with  jour  request  until  the  prwent  tincr 

I  must  premise  what  I  shall  hereafter  say  with  tke  reaark,  that  X. 
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■Mt  poHihly  foQew,  9i  tmatimt  ife  rt^y  to  tov  k^rrMatkmi,  from  the 
laet,  that  nMk  fafowntiim  oi^d  «ot  be  obtained  in  thie  eoonty,  as  bo 
•grioHkaral  sooietiea,  or  dobs,  aiw  now. in  oi|;anintion,  and  faimen  net 
to  take  tke  tmUe  to  asoertain  aceurate  reaahs,  by  or  from  eiperi- 


nent,  in  mantriac  «id  oroppiag.  This  coanty  is  one  of  the  Eastern  Shove 
eeoBties  of  MaiyLHid;  and,  fj^  its  easy  aoeess  by  water,  and  itt  eon- 
tigvity  wkk  tke  floviafaing  «ity  ef  Baltimore,  and  the  eonseqoe&t  l^ge 
demand  for  lomber  and  fuel,  thia  demand  has,  for  the  last  oentury,  ea- 
groised  the  atttntioB  ef  tke  people,  to  the  almoet  entire  negleot  of  agiicul- 
taral  porsuita,  and  ta  the  insnifeet  impoveriahmeDt  of  the  conn^,^  from  the 


inevitable  reaoH,  is  e^hwiatfnpall  the  timber,  and  failing  to  add  any  tkiB|[ 
to  the  virgin  soil,  w^mirMt  aiMpted  to  manuring,  but  naturally  thin  in  aoM. 

Birt  the  laat  tea  yean,  i  am  moat  plaaaed  to  aay,  haa  been  marked  Vy  a 
decided  reformatioo  ia  tke  fiuminff  operationa  of  the  oounty.  Tea  yes^ 
ago,  the  moat  primitm  agi^ieaharal  implementa  were  used.  The  oommoa, 
and  new  antreraally  oMd  '^dfag-harrow,  waa  then  almost  a  curiosity  amai* 
ewr  people.  Maaariag  waa  looked  apon  aa  aa  idle  baa  of  time,  and  loaa  ct 
«atlay  of  money. 

Bat  now,  how  <Aianged !  Bveiy  fanner  u  atriviac ,  with  oommendaUe  apiril, 
to  outstrip  hia  neinoor  in  tM  brgeat  yield  el  crops,  and,  of  oourae,  in 
manuring,  and  in  afi  the  unprovementa  in  farming  nteasila,  machinery,  and 
ail  that  pertaina  to  good  farming;  and  the  beautuPal  reeult  is — 

•*n«  d«Mrt  bsdfl  snd  Uowlttis  like  tlM  roM  I'* 

Aa  an  inatance  of  the  improvemeat  and  the  result,  I  will  but  mentiotL 
that  of  the  farm  of  Samoel  &.  Travera,  Esq.,  of  this  county.  This  farm 
containa  aboat  100  aorea  in  ealtivation ;  the  average  yield  of  the  wheat 
erop  for  the  50  yeara  next  i^eeediag  1840  waa  aboat  150  babels ;  siaee 
1840,' that  gentleman  haa  been  a  pioneer  in  maaaring  and  improvement  ia 
farming ;  aM  the  preaeat,  in  bat  harveat,  (i860,)  the  aame  fsam  has  yielded 
850  ba^iela  of  aaparior  wheat — indeed,  c^  each  an  excdlent  quality,  that 
aeoie  800  bnaheii  were  aold  for  aeed,  for  all  parte  of  our  coanty.  Many 
Others  are  paahing  on  dM  race  of  improTeneiit,  with  a  Mke  most  cheeriig 
proapeot;  and  really  w§  eaanot  help  bat  think,  that  failure  in  the  ptae 
wood  erop  haa  eventaated  beneficially  to  Uie  farmer,  espeetally  the  lasy  onc^ 
aa  it  haa  driven  him  to  better  things. 

And  now  ef  tiie  wxbat  crop  for  1850.  The  prospect  in  May  and  the 
early  part  of  June  waa  never  equalled  before  in  this  ooantry;  the  winter 
had  been  ooite  opaa,  with  oaasaal  quantity  of  rain,  aad  the  wheat  plant 
eame  oat  or  the  winter  atroag  aad  foariahing :  the  apriag  waa  very  fkvoiv 
ahle  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  and,  like  the  winter,  mueh  ram  fell :  henoe,  the 
cheering  proapect  to  the  fanner.  Bat,  alaa !  ^e  many  haman  thin^^s,  the  hour 
ef  blight  eame.  Abeot  the  latter  part  of  Jane,  that  one  of  the  most  malignant 
ef  all  dueasee  to  the  wheat  erop,  rtutf  hena  to  make  its  appearance,  Mid^ 
in  a  few  days,  thoaaaada  of  acrea  were  reiidered  almoat  a  total  failure,  very 
few  fielda  beiaff  entirely  exempt  from  the  blijzht.  That  which  eecaped  moot 
geaerally  waa,  I  believe,  the  **  Wicker  wheat,  (a  new  Bpe<»ee  in  this  coontryv 
ef  whieh  I  wdl  aay  something  more,)  aad  the  "  German,"  owing  ohieiy,  I 
an  ef  the  oaiaioa,  to  matariag  aome  week  or  tea  daya  before  moat  o&er 
apeeios^  It  is  alao  worthy  ef  remark,  that  fieUa  open  to  the  wind  Mowing 
off  «r  fram  hodiea  of  aalt-water,  (sea*water,)  were  moeh  leas  iajared ;  and  the 
aaoM  fielda,  the  farther  they  reeeded  from  the  waters,  the  more  baneful  tha 
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^boto  of  Uie'mt  The  na|t  of  our  huTMt  hia  Wn  %  ▼»  Iotm  yitU 
of  itnw,  «Bd  A  poor  yield  of)  indiffereDt,  light  gniu.  Of  eoane,  thtr»  •>• 
•zcmtioM  to  tkia.  And  ag^n,  there  ve  CfMes  in  which  the  cnm  wm  not 
eat»  bBt  loft  to  the  catUo.  fhe  price  of  wheot  in  Boltiraoro,  ov  goBonl 
lui^  hw  roaged  for  "faiiiilj  floor  wheat,"  firom  $1.12  to  $1M  "par 
hiMhil,"  and  inferior  from  74  cU.  to  $1.12  per  bushel,  of  60  H».  wewht : 

•  |b»  range  of  the  Baltimore  wlieat  market  hae  been  more  antform  for  1860 

.Ihan  for  many  jears  preceding. 

^  I  regret  to  say,  monj  adhere  to  the  old  and  Baeh-to-be^ndenmod  rota- 

tion  of  seeding  com  ground  )m  the  whole  or  princinal  crop :  in  thia  mode, 
wheat  w  ^dly  put  in;  in  grofuid  already  exhaaated  by  the  corn  erop,  the 
Wheat,  by  thia  ouetom,  is  put  m  by  sowiDg  the  wheat  apon  the  ground,  with- 
out previous  fallowing,  many  times  among  weeds  2  and  8  feet  high,  and 
th«i  an  attempt  made  to  plo^h,  or,  properly  speaking,  to  scratch  it  in. 
M  generally  done  in  October,  the  quantity  sown  about  1|  bushel  per 
•we.  llie  moM  improved  w>ky  has  been  considerably  brought  into  prao- 
tieo,  and  is  inoreasing,  of  fallpwing  in  August,  and  seeding  in  September, 
and  with  decided  increase  in  jrield ;  in  many  instances  double.  Our  harraat 
eommences  sometimes  as  early  as  the  middle  of  June.  Upon  the  whole,  I 
«n  congratulate  our  farmers  <)n  the  decided  and  rapid  improvement  they 
have  made.     The  wheat  mosti  common  in  use  was  known  here  by  the  name 

Jrmv  V^^®'''  •  *°**^*  ^°*  ^♦•^  ^^^^  wheat,  yielding  but  poorly;  the 
Taliaferro"  has  also  been  extensively  sown.  The  "  Thimble"  is  also  quite 
popular  with  some.  "Crate,"  another  species,  is  celebrated  for  its  large 
jriiaW;  but  that  now  most  sought  after  for  seed  U  a  species  introduced 
by  myself  in  this  neighborhool,  and  now  through  the  county,  which  I  have 
named  the  "Wicker  wheat;"  it  came  originally  from  Virginia— the  James 
Biver  country,  I  beUeve— and  is  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  best  speoies 
e\w  known  in  this  region,  ^t  is  very  large  "grained,"  a  plump,  heavy, 
mnd  m  rtck  whiUy  rated  b^  wheat  merchants  in  Baltimore,  when  thoroughly 
cleaned,  and  free  from  impunities,  as  "A.  L  No.  1  family  flour  wheat; 
It  also  has  the  great  advantage  of  ripening  early  as  any  of  the  early  species; 
mnd  in  the  last  crop,  was  decidedly  more  exempt  from  rust  than  any 
species,  perhaps  except  the  "German."  I  believe,  in  a  few  year^  from 
I>resent  indications,  it  will  supersede  all  other  species  in  this  county.  I 
would  but  remark,  it  is  bear(fiess,  and  the  chaff  of  a  red-hrown  cast,  and 
when  machined,  witirely  clean  of  "white  caps,"  a  detideratum. 

•  ?^  "  extensively  grown,  «nd,  untU  the  last  ten  years,  the  great  sUpIa 
with  the  farmers  here,  the  mode  of  cultivation  being  decidedly  better  tJi^n 
for  wheat,  and  the  yield  better  per  acre  in  comparison.  Some  idea  of  tht 
importance  of  the  oom  crop  mity  be  formed,  when  it  is  a  fact  that  it  is  the 
nain  article,  and  in  many  inetances  the  only  article,  for  sabsistenoe,  lor 
master,  slave,  horse,  cow,  oxen>  hogs-feed,  poultry.  Some  portions  of  our 
oounty  will  not  produce  wheat.  Then  it  must  be  the  "  staple."  The  pro- 
Tender  ia,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  only  dry  food  on  which  cur  horses 
or  cattle  are  fed.  Meadpws  we  have  none ;  and  few,  I  believe,  have  yet 
cut  clover  for  hiay.  I  know,  fbr  myself,  I  have  frequently  been  competed 
to  purchase  hay  in  Baltimore  Ibr  my  horses  and  cattle,  when  my  stook  of 
oorn-fodder  was  oxhausted  in  the  spring.  By  the  way,  I  beUeve  there  * 
nothing  superior  for  horses  to  well-cured  corn  "blades."  We  hav«  4he 
moft  improvident  c<Utom  of  feeding  our  corn.  In  nine  cases  out  of  teA,  it 
is  fed  to  horses  and  cattle  whole,  and  on  the  ear ;  hogs  are  fed  and  fattenad 
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in.  file  lame  wasteftd  manner ;  the  provender  is  fed  in  the  same  way,  with- 
out any  pf^paration, J«tt  ai  it  eomes  from  the  MIL  The  varieties  planted 
«v^  sO  mixed,  that  f  know  of  no  distinetion  but  <^White"  and  "yellow," 
exoeot  in  a  few  euMS  of  exporiment,  by  amaUwr  farmers.  The  mode  of 
fMmg  eom  in  tkii  tegion  eiSk  foodlr  for  a  ohaigo  and  eoonon j ;  aomo 
day  Will  demoMtrate  to  ov  farmers  this  &et 

0mt9  in  sni^  quaatities  are  sown,- and  appear  to  yield  well ;  but  most 
iknherii  have  a  prejufioe  that  they  are  very  exhausting  to  the  ground. 
Yield,  some  80  to  40  boiheli  per  aere. 

Chver  is  sown  to  some  extent ;  and,  where  the  ground  has  been  limed, 
grows  luxuriantly:  producing  moat  excellent  pasture,  and  improving  the 
erops,  when  twrntd^n  greem,  1  believe  there  are  few  instances  where  it  is 
cut  for  haj. 

Darrif  huthandrp  ii  at  a  low  ebb;  and  nothing  can  prove  this  more 
conclusively,  and  not  muah  to  the  praise  of  our  farmers,  than  the  fact  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  butter  for  farmers'  families  is  brought  from  Balti- 
more.   This  should  not  be  in  any  fartning  distriet. 

Neat  Cattle. — The  great  objeotion  to  a  large  proportion  of  cur  cattle  is, 
they  are  too  neat,  eepeciaUy  in  March.  Tms  is  a  branch  of  husbandry 
that  is  shamefully  neglected :  arising  mostly  from  the  farmer  attempting 
to  keep  too  many,  and  in  beinc  then  exposed  in  all  weathers  in  the  winter, 
with  a  short  allowaaee  of  foocL 

Orehcwde  and  frwt*  of  all  kinds  have  been  greatly  neglected ;  very 
few  persons  or  farmers  produeing  even  the  common  apple  later  in  the  sea- 
son than  Christmsa — those  usm  after  that  date  beinc  procured  from 
Baltimore,  the  growth  mostly  of  the  Eastern  Sutes.  There  is,  however, 
more  interest  felt  on  this  suDJeet,  and  of  late  years  many  have  purchased 
from  distant  nurseries  choice  fruit-trees. 

Manwring. — The  meet  valuable  article  for  improving  our  lands  is  of  the 
ealctartoua  kinds.  Stone-lime  is  veir  largely  employed  of  late  years,  and 
with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Oyster-shell  hme  is  also  in  high  favor, 
and  by  some  yet  preferred,  when  the  shell  ean  be  procured  large  and 
thiek.  Beyond  a  cavil,  this  speoies  of  manure -must  be  the  basis  of  per* 
maaent  improvement  in  our  lands ;  then  followed  with  the  high-tenure 
manures,  as  ffuaao,  amm<miacal  salts,  and  the  results  are  truly  wonderfuL 
The  mode  of  applying  lime  here  is,  to  spread  it  broadcast,  immediately 
after  the  com  is  planted,  averaging  from  50  to  100  bushels  per  acre. 
This  plan  has  the  advantage  of  incorporating  the  lime  thoroughly  with 
the  soil,  in  the  oultivation  of  the  oom  crop.  The  first  year  after  the  applica- 
tion,  very  little  can  be  realised  in  Ae  crops.  Another  mode  is  to  spread 
the  Ume  broadotit  upon  the  etrth,  at  least  one  year  before  ploughing  or 
cultivating,  and  thus  permitting  the  lime  to  act  upoii  what  vegetable  mat- 
ter may  be  on  the  surface.  ThOoe  who  have  tried  this  plan  speak  highly  of 
its  efficacy,  and  prefer  it  to  the  former  mode. 

QwKM,—l  have  been  uing  for  feveral  jean  this  article  on  my  wheat 

land,  and,  I  think,  with  more  profit  in  the  yield  than  any  other.  I  am  of 
the  opinion,  Peravian  guano,  at  $40,  or  even  f45i>er  ton,  is  the  cheapest 
manure  fbr  our  Itoda.  In  the  autumn  of  1849,  1  applied  one  thousand 
pounds  of '  Peravian  gOano  upon  four  acres  of  ground,  (previously  in 
oom,)  upon  irtiich  I  sowed  four  bushels  of  Wicker  wheat.  From  this  I 
harvestea  ofu  hundnd  biohels  fvrt  heavy  wheat.  The  last  time  previous, 
the  same  ground,  when  seeded  in  vAe«^,  yielded  some  5  bushels  per  aere  by 
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•rerige.  Ko  other  manuie  had  been  used  between  the  eropt  of  whui 
tad  »  crop  of  corn  taken  ^.     Here  i.  a  striking  ei,H«nieiit*^  U  ^ 

ili^li^  T'';  ^''f'M  ?^»  *»»«  <*««^ng  of  the  gnaw  W  tlH 
onj^al  eost  of  the  articleT  SuBi  so  far  as  the  guano  e^mded,  w  fir  f 
heavy  ooat  of  clover  is  now  flourishing  luxuriantly.  ^^  ■«  w  ♦ 

r  itJ^rrjZ'*;^*  **^  *"^y'  disjointed  eute»ent^  with  the  remark/that 
L7^  *?  ""^^^  <^™P«teBt  writer  hi^d  not  undertaken  the  task.  Ther 
have  been  thrown  together  pit  various  times,  and  ve  but  a  bare  itatemZ 
jf/«.rtK-an  attempt  at^othing  more.  Ihate  apologies.  buTin  lE 
over  what  I  have  written,  I  am  Compelled  to  «ty  ^  £S.         *  ^^^^'^^ 

BespefJtfuDy, 

I  WASHINGTON  A.  SAHJH,  M.D. 


Virginia,  SwcUngkm  (hwMty,  Pecemher  lOth,  1850. 
iSff- :— I  now  proceed  to  reply  to  your  circular,  and  fear  my  Umited  in- 
«'*^*r'^         ^""^        satisftctory  to  the  department,  as  it  is  not  even  to 

.      Wheat  is  seeded  upon  fallow  land  from  15th  to  20tb  September,  with 
about  6  pecks  to  the  acre.     At  that  time  com  is  safe  to  cut  and  put  up 
m  Btooks,  or  hauled  off  upOn  the  stalk    to  the  granary,  which  is    muck 
the  best  management.     Where    the    teams  are  adequate  to   harrow  in, 
(which  oneht  to  be  double,)  .plough  and  haul  the  corn.     Our  com  land  u 
lushed  with  the  barshares,  seeded  wUh  one  bushel  to  the  acre,  and  double 
harroifed.     Seeding  our  tobacco  land  is  often  deUyed  by  a  Ute  crop  of 
tobacco;  as  soon  as  that  is  off;  the  ground  is  ploughed  with  barshares, 
Md  seeded  with  mx  pecks  to  the  acre ;  for  the  reason  that  the  land  is 
more  fertile,  and  bemg  later  in  the  season ;  besides,  we  expect  a  better  re- 
Ward,  as  any  an^d  every  cro^  grows  weU  after  tobacco.     For  several  pre- 
ceding  yem,  tobacco  broughf  a  very  low  price.  Pending  that  Mason,  a  noch 
broader  surfiee  was  laid  dotm  in  wheat,  but  will  be  much  curtailed  \>j 
tte  advanced  price  of  tobacob.     This  is  the  most  general  rust  year  per- 
haps ever  Inown,  and  seems  to  silence  a  long  entertained  opinion  that  rue* 
1*  produced  br  frequent  shelters  alternating  with  a  hot  sun.     We  had  no 
thowerj^  and  believe  the  drought  was  very  general  prerious  to  and  at  bar- 
Jest;  therefore,  the  showen.seem  not  a  neceeaary  element,  and  that  it  is 
fairly  wcnbable  to  a  hot  sun.   The  general  weight  is  from  25  Iba.  to  57  lbs. 
thebMhel.  The  avenige  crop  of  Middle  Virginui  has  been  given  for  several 
preceding   years.     It  is  not  more  uncertain,  and  would  seem  unfair  to 
gre  wa  average  of  this  very  biporUnt  crop.  We  are  experimenttnip  largely 
With  Peruvian  guano,  ploughing  it  under  T  or  8  inches,  seeding  and  harrow- 
ing  m  the  wheat.    This  deptli  is  thought  necessary,  for  the  rains  and  snows 
to  redace    its  caustic  propeHy  before  the  roots    of  the  wheat  reached 
-*  H^K"*^  tlMylast  year,  under  wheat  and  oats,  100,  150,  and  200  lbs, 
to  tbe  acre,  and  have  decided  in  favor  of  the  httter  quantity,  and  appHed 
toat  quantity  the  present  y^  to  my  wheat,  and  will  next  spring  apply 
that  quantaty  to  my  oat  crop'  and  two  pennyweights  under  a  hifl  of  tobac- 
co, whioh  I  tried  last  year  w2th  success.     Under  com,  it  did  not  equal  mj 
expectation.     Upon  oato  its  kction  was  better  than  wheat.    Its  dvabifiti 
iA  aiding  a  subsequent  crop,  I  beliere,  is  yet  to  be  ascertained,  other  than 
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a  olorer  mfn,  It.iipy  give  that  a  itand,  which  wofold  not  take  upon  ex- 
IkaaMl  Una.  At  ^ireMnt  prioea,  «e  cannot  aiferd  to  buy  and  apply  it  to 
good  land.  A  portion  of  the  guano  is  carbonated,  and  requires  pouudiuff 
down ;  indeed,  the  flner  partieiea,  from  dampness,  has  become  dotted,  ana 
Fe({9ire  rushing  during  the  proeess  of  pounding  and  riddling ;  for  there 
are  small  stones  in  it  I  have  seen  them  that  would  weigh  8  oz.  The 
ammonia,  a  principal  element  ai  its  fertility,  is  constantly  escaping :  also, 
when  strewn  before  the  plough,  oovw  it  in.  To  prevent  this  waste,  I  add 
plaster,  meaettre  for  meamive,  when  I  poand  it    Liebig  informs  us  that 

rlastor  acts  by  combination.     I  also  a^d  top-scol,  which,  damps  the  mass ; 
ut  frequently  sprinJde  it  with  water,  to  prevent  its  dustins  off  i#ien  throw- 
ing it  before  the  ploughs.    This  process  of  preparing  and  applying  guano 
I  deem  important,  as  it  prerenti  great  wasto.    As  to  edible  roots,  their 
cultivation  is  limited  to  family  suppnr*     Our  great  reliance  for  bread,  and 
Ibod  for  stock,  is  com,  (maise^  which  in  good  seaaonsyields  from  15  to  40 
bushels ;  say  an  average  of  20  bushels  the  acre;.    We  plant  the  first  of 
April,  upon  lands  well  ploughed  and  well  harrowed ;  planting  deep,  and 
covering  about  two  inch«i — pressins;  the  broken  land  above  the  planting, 
rather  than  under  it    Cora  is  a  nard  drinker,  and  should  be  .ploughed 
deep  to  get  moisture  in  drought,  and  stands  up  in  storms  much  bettor. 
When  fairiy  np)  we  pass  a  single  coulter  each  side  of  the  corn,  rather  bear- 
ing the  p<nnt  under  the   com.     When  6  to   8   inches  high,  ran  a  bar- 
share,  with  die  bar  next  to  the  com,  throwing  the  earth  from  it.     When  it 
b^ins  to  joint,  plough  well  with  the  barshare,  returning  the  earth  to  the 
oorU)  baring  previoi^y  thinned  it,  then  wee<^g,  pulling  a  small  hill  to 
the  com,  as  a  large  hill,  is  no  benefit  to  it,  and  very  injurious  in  seeding 
wheat ;  after  which,  npon  the  appearance  of  a  young  crop  of  grass,  mn 
over  with  the  cultivator,  wluch  will  destroy  the  grass,  leave  a  dose  level 
Burfkce,  retentive  of  moieture,  and  favorable  to  seeding  wheat,  preventing 
wash   and   a  deleterious   action  from  the    sun.     If  thiese    operations    are 
well  done,  and  at  the  right  time,  it  is  as  mueh  cultivation  as  com  re- 
quires.   It  is  a  question  with  many,  whether  suckers  should  be  permitted 
to  grow  or  be  jerked  off.    J  am  in  favor  of  the  former.    They  will  yield 
fodder,  and,'>occa8ioiially,  a  nubbin  on  the  tassel.  When  taken  off,  the  rooto 
of  the  mother-stalk  are  often  ruptured,  and  the  wounds  bleed  much  sap, 
until  they  heal  up.     A  redundancy  of  nutrition  produces  suckers ;  to  pre- 
vent them,  plant  your  com  close. 

In  this  section  of  Middle  Virnnia,  tobacco  is  the  primary  crop,  and  we 
are  rather  to  be  estimated'  as  Ranters  than  farmers,  although  we  li^  in 
largely  for  wheat,  which  rewards  us  well  when  exempt  from  all  disasters. 
I  estimate  die  tobaooo  crop  at  900  pounds  net  to  the.  acre  of  4000  plants; 
the  bottom  leares,  and  odiers  imperfect,  are  called  luss,  and  work^  up  by 
the  manufactories  at  about  half-price.  It  is  the  most  Isirarioua  crop  in  the 
whole  vegeti^  kingdom,  and*  u  its  cultivation  depended  upon  white  labor, 
but  little  would  be  cnUiTated,  and  yet  our  slaves  are  fond  of  workins  in  it ; 
owning  the  labor,  we  &id  it  the  moet  profiteble  crop.  The  price  depends 
much  upon  ito  quality,  and.  that.  depeiMS  much  upon  oapriaious  whim  and 
fashion,  to  suit  the  various  Sutomab  niarketSb  Sun-curing  had  its  day,  and 
commanded  very  hi^  price»  by  the  manufacturera  being  exempt  from 
spiQke,.  which  wss  deemeo.  i^ensive  to  the  stomach  of  those  with  dyspepsia, 
n^ow  d^  jnreTailing  disease  of  the  country,  from  over-eating,  late  sleeping, 
9^i  spenwng  the  balMM^,  of  the  day  in  idleness.    That  mode  is  now  pur- 
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•oed  by  Vttt  ft w :  cnnug  by!  gtetm  is  entirely  abuidoired.    I  BelierB  Uml  * 

ftOQd  n^tol>^c<»  cannot  be  iouAe  but  by  tke  direet  appUoatioo  of  fire  lader 
1^  «pw:r»g,  at  the  nght  timfc,  a  proper  degree  of  heat.     Upon  thb  pnioeM 
•f  earing  tobacca  it  may  b^  thought  that  I  am  too  tedious,  but  h&$nM 
ttirt  lome  mfoniiation  will  U  given  to  my  brother  pltnters  in  this  and  oi&eT 
totmoco-growmg  States,  u  mir  apology.     First,  be  sore  that  your  tobacco  is 
npe :  to  aeoertpin  that  view]  the  top  leaf  on  the  north  side  of  the  pUnt ;  if 
the  yeUow  (tiie  oil)  is  down  i>  the  point,  it  is  ripe ;  cut  sticks  andf  scaToR 
8  Isrce  and  10  smijller  plant^  to  a  stick ;  seaffold  cldSe  and  strong;  son  wffl 
cure  It  green  before  it  yelloti ;  yellowing  is  a  separation  of  the  water  and 
oil;  the  sun  has  opened  the  mouths  of  the  leaf  reesels:  when  the  water 
weeps  out  imoerceptibly,  and!  the  oil  retained  in  large  Vdlow  spots,  «m. 
rally  6  to  6  days,  (dependent  upon  a  warm  sun  and  a  damp  atm^phere,)  it 
»  ready  for  the  house ;  give  ^  inches  space  between  your  sticks :  let  it  hans 
a  day  or  a  niffht  before  you  apply  fire ;  3  fires  are  enough  to  a  house  20 
feet  square-balf-seasoned  wbod  the  best;  tie  a  thermon^eter  to  the  lower 
tter-pole,  m  the  centre  of  the  house—the  heat  draws  to  the  centre ;  tie  a 
thread  at  85   ;  a  negro  can  See  when  the  mercury  is  up:  the  house  beinc 

S^i!™  A™P;  T'"  Ml'"  I*''?  ^'^I^^  ^^  ^'^^  '^  ^^  ^*T  gradually ;  iS 
24  hour^,  the  tails  will  curl  aUt  4  inches,  when  the  heat  m^Ty  be  forc^  I 
*Sl?\  <*««^^'  "d  kept  up  regular  8  days  and  iTighto.  The  leaf 
ouj^t  to  be  cured— be^  sure  (Jf  that,  by  examining  above  joist— before  you 
rf  wl  f  ^^  cure  the  s«em;  above  joisU  (it  does  not  cure  as  soon  aa 
below)  the  Ipaf  must  be  tholoughly  cured,  before  you  raise  your  heat  to 

tli«».JiK'^'*?*l  "^T-  ^^f,^*^"^  i«  evaporated,  the  oil  retained,  the 
the  mouths  of  the  vessels  sealed  up ;  there  is  no  danger  but  by  a  hlaiTcom- 
municating  with  the  bottom  tier  ;  you  cannot  bum  a  dry  bundle  of  tobacco 

S7l!^  Z  ?K^'  ^^  ^'^'  .^^  ^"»*  "  "«*^*^y  »PPl»«^  t^«  Attorn  tieri 
r  Sr  Jr* .'  ^T  "^^^  ^y  *  ^^y  ^«*^  >  «  ^he  heat  ascends  through 
the  different  tiers,  it  becomes  vapor,  warm  enough  to  force  out  water,  and 
not  hot  enough  to  dry  it  off,  When  it  drips  down  on  each  side  of  the  Mea. 
BCi^  and  kJls  the  tobacco,  and  is  what  the  planters  call  house-bum.  And 
estimating  the  worth  of  the  Uor,  from  the  seed-bed  to  the  press  oflhe 
tobacco,  I  put  It  at  |20  per  atre.  ^  ^^~^*^ 

I  received,  from  the  /atent  Office,  8  half-pints  of  wheat,  called  CWW 
Polish^ and  red-straw;  the  latter  is  a  very  early  wheat;  the  Chin^^ 
bearded,  very  lofty,  with  a  fine  laree  grain  ;  the  Polish,  smooth  head,  white 
large  gram.  I  hope  te  acclimate  the  Tatter.  The  next  crop  I  wiU  «ve  you 
a  more  detailed  result.  I  havO  about  one  bushel  now  flourisW  under  drffl 
culture ;  also  I  raised  some  seed  of  the  Osage  orange,  but  none  vegetated  • 
supposed  they  were  not  of  thel  preceding  year,  as  fleam  old  seed  will  not 
come  up.* 

Barleyu  not  cultivated  at  ijU ;  having  no  breweries,  there  is  no  market 
:?  1    ^f  'f'lr^^^^K*^.  ^"^^  ^^t  ^*  y^«>^  J  ^*  •^  new  and  novel 

Our  Others  were  careless  as  to  good  fruit.  The  old  seedlings  have  died 
out,  been  dit  down,  and  repliced  with  the  best  kinds  of  grafted  annles. 
peaches,  plums,  pears,  cherries,  &c.  This  is  a  good  diifate  for  ^e 
ffrapes ;  some  of  the  foreign  kinds  succeed  tolerably  weU  in  good  seasons. 
I  have  a  little  vineyard  of  one  acre,  containing  600  vines  ;  have  made  some 
wme^  which  was  esteemed  good.  I  have  been  manuring  with  the  rinet  from 
pmmng,  which  is  slow  in  decomposing ;  I  am  now  applying  guano  in-solu- 

I  I  • 


tkiB,  frott  tii«  wwli  tf  tty  gMBo  bags.    I  am  aoMbd&ed  to  remark  .th«' 

negleet  of  our  people  in  aot  nuaing  the  vine,  the  fine  fruit  of  which  adde 
grwidy  to  the  eoalbit  aad  eqloymeot  of  a  family.  I  find  it  tery  uncertain 
ptMM^ting  vinea  by  eatth^ee^  and  wish  to  know  whether  two  pnininga,  fall 

•ad  fpring,  ar«  best    I  wiU  tkuik  toy  yine-trimntr  for  the  informatioii 

upon  the  two  subjects. 

We  find  mixed  grassee  sueeeed  beet  in  our  meadows ;  timothy,  herds,  and 
red  oloT«r  are  most  approved.  The  yield  in  hay,  well  saved,  1^  ton  to  the 
acre  is  about  an  average.  The  best  top-dressing,  applied  in  February,  I  think, 
is  plaster  and  ashes,  a  bushel  of  eaeh  to  the  acre.  Many  of  oar  farmers 
are  experimenting  wiUi  peas,  Ukostly  in  our  maritime  counties,  where  the 
pcft  flourishes  in  a  very  eandy  toil ;  they  are  sown  broadcast  in  the  corn- 
field, and  harrowed  m,  5  pecks  to  the  acre,  after  the  com  is  laid  by,  and 
fallowed  in  in  Octobcv  as  a  green  fallow,  and  wheat  seeded  ;  I  learn  it 
succeeds  well :  I  have  a  litUe  trial  on  hand,  when  I  can  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, after  the  next  wheat  harvest.  Peas,  at  75  cents,  and  5  pecks  to  the 
acre,  are  90  cents.  Clover,  at  $5.50,  wiU  sow  8  acres,  say  68  cents  the 
acre ;  a  little  the  cheapest,  «nd  well-established  as  the  great  auxiliary  to 
made  manures,  it  must  maintain  its  ground,  and  pea-fiulow  will  be  coi^ 
signed  to  the  tomb  of  the  Oapulets  everywhere,  except  wh^e  dover  cannoi^ 
make  a  stand  on  sandy  soil,  which  is  where  peas  succeed  best. 

Tour  inquiries  of  rusing  neat  cattle  to  8  years  old ;  the  price,  at  that 
age ;  value  of  good  dairy-cows,  spring  and  fall ;  how  many  pounds  of  beef 
will  100  pounds  of  com  produce ;  will  a  given  amount  of  food  yield  more 
meat  in  a  Durham,  Devon,  a  Hereford,  than  in  a  native  animal  r — Feelinc 
an  interest  in  these  inquiries  from  their  great  importance,  I  will^hasard 
opinions,  with  the  view  of  elieitittg  information  from  others,  better  informed, 
and  hope  to  see  them  in  your  next  Report.  First,  to  rear  a  calf  till  3  years 
old,  I  estimate  to  cost  $8,  and,  at  that  age,  it  would  be  worth  $15.  A  good 
dairy-cow,  with  her  calf,  in  the  spring,  is  worth  $25 ;  in  the  fall,  I  would 
reduce  her  value  to  $17.  The  100  pounds  of  com,  reduced  to  meal,  with 
the  like  weight  of  provender,  and  that  cooked,  and  fed  to  a  grown  animal, 
might  give  an  inereased  weight  of  5  pounds,  say  |  of  an  ounce  to  a  pound 
of  the  grtdn.*  Lastly,  I  brieve  all  the  improved  breeds  take  on  fat  more 
reidily  than  our  natives,  and  that  the  Durhams  more  kindly  than  either  the 
Devons  or  Hefefords,  but  they  require  more  food. 

Wool-growing  has  but  recently  commenced.  We  have  two  or  three  sheep- 
walks,  to  the  extent  of  4000  or  5000  head.  Our  climate  and  fine  moun- 
tain-range are  admirably  adapted  to  the  rearing  of  sheep.  We  farmers 
prefer  the  largest  breeds,  on  account  of  mutton  and  wool,  estimating  quan- 
tity in  preference  to  quality,  it  being  manufactured  into  negro  clotiiing. 
The  price  in  oar  mart,  Riehmond,  is  wont  80  CMits. 

To  make  good  bacon,  make  your  hogs  really  fist ;  the  best  food  is  oora- 
meal,  cooked  to  the  consistency  of  dox^ ;  if  more  liquid,  and  might  be 
cidled  swfll,  it  would  be  better;  bet  the  waste  is  great;  they  are  always 
fighting  whilst  eating,  when  the  swill  pours  out  at  each  side  of  their  mouth. 
Make  the  dough  up  with  red  p^per-water  twice  a  week — it  is  a  fine  con- 
diment, especiaOy  after  a  serge  from  over-eatbg,  and  they  are  very  UmA 
of  it.  After  slaughter,  let  the  animals  cool,  out  ont,  and  salt ;  gronnd  alum 
much  the  best  to  red  peppor,  pound  it  well  in  a  mortar  and  mix  witib  the 

.  *  Nora. — Oar  oorrwpoadtnt  ihovld  g«t  20  poandi  of  m«»t  from  100  of  oom  or  moaL— Bv. 


Mlt;  ib««  nV  it  ia  wtUl  ii]Mii  tke;  skis  side  of  tke  j«ilto,  wke«  irosufiL  W 
ail<Hind«d  lo  aee  th«  quaatilk  of  mU  and  pepper  tUl  eiilert  in  tbroigli  At 
porefr;  it  reqitfree  hard  niUjiBg,  with  the  hoc'e  eer  in  the  h«Bd--^&lidtt 
aiid  b^t  opeft  the  poree.  ?ork  demee  but  Cttle  benefit  frov  salt  oo  tW 
fleah  aide;  aal^fire  makeej  the  hana  dr^  and  hard,  the  ptfppet  aahea  it 
red  to  the  bone,  sweet,  and  juicy;  let  it  he  in  a  balk  to  take  ialt|  4^  5,  or  6 
•meAA,  aeodrding  to  the  wef  ther,  then  ehake  off  all  the  looee  ealv  el^nfr 
that  bj  boiling  and  skimmij^ — it  will  answer  for  stoek ;  plaeter  iraU  w^ 


aahee  from  aeasoned  hickoi(7-wood-~aahe8  made  wet-  to  atick;  huig  sp, 
shank  downwards ;  emoke  i|ith  any  soond  wood  eicept  nine ;  redace  100 
Iba.  otfmtk  to  !t6  lbs.  will  b^  good  baoon.     If  70a  tnoce  in  wet  weathec,  aa 


is  amai^  it  will  give  a  blaek  |kia ;  in  dry  clear  weather  it  will  be  a  fine  jel* 
lew  akin.  Inerer  take  downiand  pack  awaj  in  eom,  bran,  and  other  Ainy^ 
as  many  do ;  my  baoon  han|;s  till  I  cot  down  the  last  pieee  to  cook ;  mH 
have  had  it  to  hani;  4  year$,  aa  sound  as  a  reach,  when  yon  could  chip  it 
off  and  eat  like  dried  veni8(j>n — bat  muelw  richer.  To  guard  against  the 
akipper-fly,  I  make  a  smoka  8  times  a  week  either  of  red  pepper  or  trash 
tobacco,  which  is  offensive  to  them,  through  May  to  middle  of  June,  which 
seems  to  be  past  their  eggia|  season.  See  that  your  door  fits  tight;  if  not» 
taok  list  around;  they  are  not  fond  to  enter  dark  placea;  when  yei) 
open  the  door  to  give  out  for  dinner,  doee  the  door  auer  you.  Kow  lor 
ooeJdn^  a  ham :  it  requires  soap  to  wash  off  the  ashes ;  place  the  ham  in  cold 
tmtar  »  the  pot,  to  remain  ^0  minutes ;  when  put  over  a  slow  fire,  to  com- 
laenoe  boijing  gradually  wi^^emall  blabbers;  lid  upon  the  pot  to  retain 
lieat ;  force  no  more  by  increased  fire — you  have  got  the  boiling-point,  and 
can  make  the  water  no  hottair ;  but  a  riolent  agitation  from  increased  heat 
to  make  the  pot  boil  over  will  drire  the  jmce  out  and  mi^e  the  ham  hard 
and  dry ;  skim  the  pot  oftot,  and  keep  on  the  lid.  I^ov^  for  the  tkae  of 
bailing  la  ham :   for  every  pound  it  weighs,  boil  it  for  so  many  15  minutesu 

I  am  gkd  to  hear  that  Qm^ess  has  directed  1S0,<KK)  copies  of  your 
Seport  to  be  published — ^regardin^  it  the  most  valuable  document  published 
by.  Congre»— which  is  all  th^y  do  in  favor  of  the  gre^  agrieukor^ihtorest, 
whadi  is  the  base  of  every  avooadoa  in  this  lifb,  and  is  more  neglected  and 
disregarded  than  any  other  avocation  in  the  wh^  civilised  world.  This  is 
not  as  it  should  be.  AU  which  ia  very  reepectl^y  solmuttody  and»  from  its 
great  length,  may  requu-e  yon  to  curtail  it. 

V«ry  respectfully  yours, 

CHARLES  YAJfCKY. 

t 


1  ' 
Sj>o1t9yh)€inia  (huntyy  Virginia^  Peeem^erBl^  1860. 

Sir : — ^Your  circular^  dated  August  last,  came  duly  to  hand. 
.  ]4t«  In  regard  to  the  wh^  oropy  I  will  saj  that  the  soO  thcough  tbia 
region  of  Doimtry,  abont  the  ijead  of  tido-wator,^  naa  been  considered  not  well 
adapted'to  the  growth  of  wh^at ;  consequently  our  iSuTners  have  not  turned 
libeur  attention  so  much  to  th^  production  of  it  until  within. »  few  years  pant. 
The  qlaatitf  seoded  has  bee^  gradually  on  the  inoeaae,  and,  from  jnanur- 
iKg  and  improved  cidture,  d^  product  per  acre  has  gvned  from  year  to 
year»  nearly  to  double  that  of  former  years ;  the  last  narvest  particularTy, 
aod^  in  some  instances^  where  guano  was  used  at  the  rate  of  atK>ut  200  lbs. 
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to  the  aere,  the  product  trebled  that  from  the  same  land  raised  ia  any  year 
previous  for  the  last  20.  ^ 

The  avera^  product  from  improved  land  without  the  aid  of  guano  was 
about  12  binhels  per  acre,  and  upon  guanoed  land  the  highest  average  per 
acre,  through  the  field  that  I  have  heard  of,  was  17|  bushels,  and  the  lowest 
18  bushels.  I  will  add,  that  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  guanoed  land 
seeded  to  wheat  could  not  have  produced  much  more  than  the  quantity  sown 
upon  it  without  the  aid  of  the  guano ;  and  again,  the  quality  of  the  srain 
wu  BO  much  superior  that  the  merchants  and  millers  of  FredericksDurg 
have  said  that  the  wheat  raised  in  this  and  one  or  two  of  the  lower  adjoining 
countries,  principally  from  improved  and  guanoed  land,  was  less  injured  by 
ihe  rust,  and  of  Dettor  quality  in  all  respects,  than  any  offered  in  their  nur- 
kets  this  year.  Clover  seeded  upon  guanoed  land  stands  well,  and  presents 
a  ffood  appearance. 

The  usual  mode  of  aj^lyiag  guano  to  the  wheat  crop  with  us  is  to  sow  it 
upon  the  land  without  mixing  with  any  thing  else,  turn  it  under  with  a 
double  plough  from  4  to  6  incnes  deep,  sow  the  grain  immediately,  harrow 
in  well  with  a  heavy  harrow  in  the  same  manner  as  wheat  put  in  without 
the  guano,  when  it  follows  the  com  crop;  the  cornstalk  and  all  being 
removed  from  the  field  before  the  plough :  this  is  dene  in  all  the  month  of 
October. 

Fallow  ffrottnd  is  ploughed  generally  in  the  month  of  August,  and  seeded 
about  the  last  of  'Septomber,  and  the  average  quantity  sown  in  either  case 
is  about  14  bushel  to  the  acre.  The  semi-bearded  wheat  is  the  principal 
favorite  with  our  farmers.  The  Poland  has  been  introduced,  and  was  har- 
vested in  our  last  crop ;  it  yields  finely,  probably  exceeds  any  other  variety 
we  have  had,  but,  from  its  exceedingly  rank  growth  of  stalk  and  blade,  I 
think  it  will  be  very  apt  to  take  the  rust,  and  consequently  will  not  suit  this 
lower  country  so  well.  Harvesting  commenced  with  us  this  year  about  the 
25th  of  June — this  is  rather  later  man  usual.  The  best  remedy  against  the 
weevil  ie  to  thrash  as  early  after  harvest  as  possible,  and  put  your  wheat 
up  in  the  cha£  Pens  made  of  rails,  with  the  floor  raised  from  the  ground, 
so  as  to  keep  out  the  dampness  and  let  the  air  pass  underneath,  and  well 
lined  at  the  lx>ttom  and  sides  with  straw,  are  usea  for  this  purpose  by  some 
of  the  farmers ;  and,  if  covered  so  ss  to  keep  out  the  weather,  wiU  keep 
wheat  in  the  chaff  for  months  without  the  slightest  iignry. 

The  average  price  obtuned  for  wheat  at  our  nearest  markets,  this  year, 
has  been  about  fl.07  cents  per  bushel. 

We  are  almost  surrounded  by  railroads  and  water  improvements ;  our  own 
roads,  are,  however,  naturally  fine,  and  we  have  an  easy  access  to  markets. 

Com. — This  is  our  best  established  crop — not  so,  however,  from  its  great 
average  yield  or  profit,  but  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  our  soil.  Its  prepara- 
tion ^r  this  crop  is  easy,  and  the  culture  simple;  so  far  as  experience 
teaches,  deep  ploughing,  as  well  in  the  preparation  of  the  land  as  in  the 
cultivation  of  this  crop,  is  in  all  respects  the  best. 

The  ordinary  preparation  for  the  com  crop,  as  practised  by  most  of  our 
farmers,  of  throwing  their  lands  into  narrow  beds,  i  think  injudicioos;  espe- 
cially so,  when  it  is  to  be  followed,  as  is  usually  the  case  here,  by  a  crop  of 
pmaU  grain :  it  never  produeea  as  mudi,  and  the  corn,  although  it  grows  off 
and  makes  a  little  better  show  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  when  planted 
in  this  way,  it  is  more  liable  to  suffer  from  droughts,  and  never  ears  out  so 
well.  My  last  crop  of  com  was  made  upon  land  prepared  by  a  fallow^  from 
2t 
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6  to  8  mele$  deep,  (witboirt  tedding,  except  the  wet  spots,)  sad  ti  pTtntfai^ 
time,  a  large  harrow  was  nm  .over  it,  to  break  the  cloda  and  cloee  the  fttftoir* 
b^,  to  keep  thjp  rrtiM  fro4  comnff  up.  The  ground  was  then  ftirrowed 
©ffhomontany,  and  about  4  ^ncfaes  deep;  the  corn  was  planted,  and  as  aooft 
aa^t  was  well  up,  I  commen<Jed  culturing  about  8  inofaes  deep,  roiming  on 
«ither  side,  and  as  near  the  <Kjrn  as  practicable.  This  was  followed  bj  the 
AM,  broshing  awaythe  clodi  from  the  com,  and  adciBng  a  little  fine  diisf 
Irtien  necessary.  Through  i»ith  this  operation,  sar  about  the  10th  of  June, 
flie  corn  was  large  enough  t6  thin,  and  receive  the  dirt  which  was  thrown 
to  It,  and  completed  its  cultiration. 

^  The  yield  was  about  double  that  produced  from  the  same  field  4  yearf 
since,  when  the  cultivation  w^  about  the  same,  but  the  land  was  prepared 
by  throwing  it  into  narrow  b^s,  as  spoken  of  above.  ^^ 

The  small  grain  crop  usutelly  follows  the  corn  crop  immediately  after 
Bowing  oats  upon  the  most  indifferent  parts.  The  land  is  then  permitted  to 
lie  idle,  or,  as  tbe  common  Arase  is,  turned  out,  for  2  or  3  years,  when  \% 
IS  aj^m  brou^ftrlhto  cultivation,  and  the  same  routine  followed  op.  It  may 
be  wen  to  obeerve  that  mufch  land  in  this  section  of  country  has  be«tt 
•♦turned  out"  and  abandoned  as  being  worthless,  rendered  so  by  bad  anS 
Often  repeated  cultivation,  a  good  portion  of  which  has  grown  up  in  broom- 
sedge  and  pine,  and  some  of  it  is  still  being  cultivated,  or  rather  teated  U> 
death,  to  procure  a  subsistence  from  it,  but  the  product  is  so  small  as  not  to  be 
worthy  of  notice.  The  pine  upon  it,  however,  is  an  inexhaustible  source 
for  fuej,  and  is  profitable  as  iucl|  when  contiguous  to  market. 

The  average  yield  of  com  'per  acre  on  good  land  with  us  is  about  20 
Ijashels,  and  some  of  the  fatmers  bordering  on  watercourses,  particularly 
those  in  the  valley  of  the  Rappahannock,  produce  a  yearly  average  yield 
of  60  bushels  to  the  acre.  A  white  corn,  known  with  us  as  the  twm-com, 
»  species  of  the  Baden,  is  mo^ly  cultivated.  I  have  known,  from  good  land. 
When  the  season  suited,  as  many  as  six  good  ears  gathered  from  one  stalk 
of  this  com.  Another  kind,  "somewhat  similar  to  the  old-fashioned  gonrd- 
seed,  IS  now  beinc  introduced;  it  yields  extremely  well.  The  cob  of  thii 
eom  IS  small,  and  the  grain  Very  long  and  deep,  and  some  of  the  ears  pro- 
dticed  in  this  vicinity,  vthe  last  crop,  counted  upwards  of  1200  ondns  to 
the  ear.  ^ 

I  know  of  no  experiment  made,  by  which  I  could  give  the  quantity  ofj 
corn  produced  from  ap^plicatlon  of  a  given  quantity  of  manure,  over  and 
above  the  ordinary  yield  from  the  same  land  without  it.  The  average  nrice 
of  corn  in  our  markets  is  about  60  cents  per  bushel. 

Oats  are  also  produced  for  horse-food ;  they  usually  command,  when  sold; 
about  30  cents  per  bushel. 

Tobacco  is  also  raised  with  ins,  and  ou^  soil  is  pretty  well  adapted  to  the 
production  of  the  finer  kinds ;  the  Orinoco  is  mostly  planted,  and  yields 
about  from  1000  to  1200  pounds  per  acre.  ' 

Peas  and  beans  are  only  produced  for  family  use ;  occasionally  a  feW 
biuhels  for  market.  ' 

Our  farmers  grow  neither  i|ax  nor  hemp,  but  almost  every  one  procboe* 
cotton  m  quantities  sufficient  for  all  the  family  purposes,  and  it  is  for  the 
most  part  manufactured  at  honie,  during  the  inclement  seasons,  by  the  female 
servants,  or  else  it  is  carried  to  the  factory,  after  being  seeded  at  the  gin, 
and  exchanged  for  the  manufactured  article.  The  cotton-patch  is  continued 
in  the  same  place  from  year  to  year,  and  manured  principally  with  asbse 
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in  4ie  b^  before  riantiBg.  About  the  Ist  of  Hay  is  the  time  for  pl&ntin|^ 
•ad  one  of  my.  old  and  ezpmeneed  neighbors  inf<Kins  me  that  he  has  knowB 
•S^^i  a^  S36  potukds  produced  from  an  acre  of 'Olean-seeded  cotton.      ^ 

"^•ol-j^rt^^l^M^  is  only  extended  to  the  supply  necessary  for  family  use. 
iH^  sheep  are  ef  the  native  stock,  and  subsist  through  the  winter  runless  % 
greit  fall  of  snow)  In  good  order,  with  but  very  little  foddering.  Auer  sbih 
pljfiitt  the  taible  plentifelly,  we  generally  have  muttons  and  some  Iambi 
for  sale  every  year.  This  is  not  a  grazing  or  a  cattle-growing  region,  ex- 
eept  for  the  necessary  Supply  of  the  farm ;  some  of  our  cows,  though  smaQ. 
are  fine  Milkeirs,  and  butter  is  produced  for  sale  to  some  extent,  by  almon 
eyer|r  fkihily,  and  a  good  article  usually  commands  about  20  cents  per  pound, 
thd  yei^  round. 

Pork  is  raised  also  for  family  use  only,  and  the  best  hogs  that  t  haie 
ieen  have  been  produced  by  a  cross  of  the  Parkinson  with  BerksMre. 

Orchdrde  are  not  as  weU  attended  to  now  as  formerly,  when  they  weira 
mere  profitable  in  the  article  of  brandy  distiUed  from  the  fruit.  All  luo^ 
of  <^pples,  except  the  winter  (iippin,  howeVer,  grow  well  here,  and  obtans  ^ 
fine  siie  and  exqiiisitb  flavor.  Very  few  are  marketed,  but  merely  fed  ^ 
the  sto<^  dried,  and  made  into  vinegar.  I  think  the  crab-apple  would  Im 
profitable  Miade  into  cider ;  our  best  article  of  crab-cider  usually  sells  fo| 
20  cents  per  gallon  by  the  barrel,  but  1  do  not  know  that  a  large  quantity 
eonld  be  s(^d  at  that  price. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

JAMES  M.  NALLB. 

V,  S. — I  have  uAaally  kept  a  memorandum  of  the  advance  of  the  plani- 
ng Season,  noting  its  forwardness  or  lateness,  one  year  with  another,  and 
other  matters  connected  with  farming  in  that  way,  but  have  not  time  to  add 

it  no#. 

Yours,  J.  M.  N". 


JTorf  Madhom,  Lee  County ,  Totea,  December  Vtfhy  1850. 

Sir : — 1  have  received  your  Agricultural  Circular,  and  herewith  fnmisA 
Bome  information  in  reply  to  the  questions  annexed  to  it. 

Whkat — Tarieties  m  use  for  fall  sowins  are  red-chaff,  bearded,  ana 
amooth,  red  and  white>chaff^  yetvet,  and  Sioerian.  Red-chaff  bearded  is 
best.  Wheat  is  always  a  sure  crop  on  sod.  Average  produce  per  acre  if 
about  18  bushels.  lime  of  seeding  is  from  let  September  to  1st  October^ 
wd  Ume  of  karreit  from  27th  Jane  to  15th  July.  A  few  farmers  prepare 
their  wheit  t6r  sowiiiff  by  steepbg  it  in  strong  brine,  and  then  rolling  it  ia 
Hme.  It  is  thought  uiat  whei^  thus  prepared  id  not  so  liable  to  be  injured 
by  the  fly,  and  that  the  preparation  acts  as  manure.  Quantity  of  seed  need 
per  acre  is  1  to  1}  beahei.  Plonsh  onoe  on  sod  sround,  and  twice  on 
stubble,  6^  inch^  deep.  No  peroeptible  diminution  of  crops.  There  is  fls- 
neri^y  no  rotadon  of  crops,  but  farmers  endeavour  to  put  in  com  after  , 
small  grain.  They  are  beginning  to  use  clover  for  the  purpose  of  manure.  , 
No  weevil  ia  wheat  here.  Average  price  per  bushel  for  1850,  about  63 
cents.  Yellow  corn  most  esteemed,  ripens  soonest.  White  corn  yields 
more,  but  ripens  later.  Yield  of  yellow,  about  46  bushels ;  yield  of  white, 
55  btti^els  per  acre.     Cost  of  com,  from  the  seeding  to  the  crib,  is  about  7 
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mta  p6r  bushel.  Best  modjj  of  cultivation  is  to  plough  weU  and  d«epw 
^8t  mode  df  feedrnc  is  to  havje  the  ear  (corn  and  oohj  crashed  asdfed  »mwl 
AYeraee  price  here  for  1850,  about  25  cents  per  boshel.  Oato  yield  aboni 
40  bttshels  per  acre.  QuantitJ^  of  seed  per  acre,  2  basheb.  Barley  yielda 
•bout  16  bushels  per  acre.  Quantity  of  seed,  2  bushels  per  acre.  Uj% 
arerage  yield,  25  bTishels  per  acre.  Seed  sown,  one  bushel  per  acre.  Barler 
IB  least  exhawtmg  to  the  sofl.  Beans  and  peas  cultiTated  only  as  cardea 
▼©getables.     There  may  be  a  few  exceptions. 

^  aover  and  gVa»m.— Qaa4tity  of  hay  per  acre,  about  8  tons.  Somt 
plaster  used.  Stable  manure  the  only  kind  in  general  use.  Kinds  of  crass 
^d  are  timothy  and  clover.  Quantity  of  seed  per  acre,  about  a  m^  of 
timothy  and  Clover  seed,  (cha|r.)  Hay  is  the  most  profiUUe  cropAat  » 
farmer  hvmg  near  the  Mississibpi  can  raise. 
oA??v'^  -HusAanrfry  .—AnnuaJ  average  produce  of  a  good  cow  is  about 

tSra  ^'*  ^n''^^  ""^  *^^"*  2^  ^^'  ^'^"«^-  ^^«"««  Pri««  of  butter  for 
1»60  is  10  cents  per  pound,  and  that  of  cheese,  7  cents.  Old-fashioned 
churns  gpnerally  used.  Neat, cattle  cost  but  Kttle  tiU  3  years  oW;  feed 
*^t^*  i55  '""^  «tadk-yards.  Usual  price  of  native  animal,  3  years  old, 
f  15  to  f  20 ;  good  mnch-cowg, '  from  $12  to  $24.  Very  few  Durhams  ber.^ 
but  the  number  is  increasing.  They  will  yield  much  more  meat  with  same 
amount  of  fo^  than  the  nativf  animal. 

Sheep  and  Foo?.— Wool-grdwing  is  profitable ;  large  she^  more  profit- 
able for  fleeces  and  mutton  thain  small  ones.  Costs  but  little  more  toirow 
Menno  ww)l  than  native.  Thfe  proportion  of  lambs  annually  raised  to  the 
number  of  ewfes  is  about  1  to  5. 

fij>^«.— Best  breed  is  the  China  and  common,  crossed.  Berkshire  not  so 
Klghlv  esteemed  as  formerly.  Only  method  of  raising  hogs  here  is  by  feed- 
lag  them  com  m  pens  and  small  fields.  <>      o  ^ 

Cotton,  twfar-cane,  rice,  he^p,  none  raised.  Tobacco,  a  Kttfe  raised  ia 
**?5°**  .f^^^^ops  are  on  the  increase.  Potatoes,  a  few  sweet  raised, 
and  do  well,  especially  red  ones.     Of  Irish  potatoes^  the  Neshanic  is  the 

'^AS^''J^in\^^\V^^^^  The  red  potatoes  are  most  proUfic.  Average 
yield,  200  to  400  bushels  per  sere.  Cost  of  production,  not  more  than  10 
cents  per  burfiel.  Best  system  of  planting  is  in  hills.  Plough  twiee  and 
hoe  twice  ;  about  10  bushels  seed  per  acre.  Rotted  straw  manure  improves 
tfiem.  Not  much  used.  Fruit  culture  is  receiving  great  attention.  Not 
enough  apples  grown  at  present  jTor  home  consumption.  A  few  srapes,  flrown 
in  gardens,  do  well,  and  rapidljr  increasing.  ©    r^  o 

3fanure9.—Luae  and  plaster  but  little  used.  SoU  here  new  and  rich. 
Ouano  not  used.  Wherever  manure  is  appUed,  it  increases  the  crop,  esoe- 
oally  grass.  '^      '^ 

-  Ji^eteorohgy.—See  accompanying  abstract,  prepared  by  Daniel  MeOreadr. 
Jsq.,  to  w^om  I  am  indebted  for  much  of  the  information  ooatained  in  the 
foregoing  answers.  ' 

Very  reipectfully  yours,  &c. 

EDWARD  JOHNSTONE. 
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Fn^it  'Tarviy  Peoria  C<mnty,  MnoiB,  S»vemUr  iaiih,  18$0. 
Sir: — Tke  postmaster  At  B»oria  has  handed  me  jour  ctrcidar  of  tbe  26t& 
j^pguft,  with  a  request  that  I  would  reply  to  the  queries  ijk  rettrd  to  fruit 
eptwne. 

^Itt.  **Ia  the  cnltnre  of  fnjt  reeeiring  increased  attention  f"  Althonsh 
tUi  i0  a  new  diatrifit,  settled  ij^incipallj  within  the  last  12  jeart,  jret  the 
Ofiltare  of  good  fmit,  particui^lj  of  apples,  peaches,  and  pears,  ia  receiring 
Tf/rj  decided  attention.  The  pavmher  of  grafted  trees,  planted  in  orchards 
i^  this  county,  must  he  more  !than  75,000.  A  considerahle  share  of  these 
^Te  commenced  bearing,  an(|  the  result,  thus  far,  has  been  efttirelj  s^is- 

&0U)TJ. 

Th0  deipand  for  young  fruit  trees  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  t^  tiiae  ia 
olffse  at  hand  when  there  is  |ikely  to  be  more  good  fruit  in  this  and  the 
•q|<Hning  countif 8  than  is  no^r  to  be  found  in  any  district  of  equal  extent 
ID  the  United  States.  The  siipply  of  young  trees  in  the  nnrseriea  has  here- 
tq(Eoro  been  nearly  equal  to  the  demand  ;  and  there  are  now  on  band  and 
{^  sale,  at  least  150,0()0  in  the  county  of  Peoria  alon^.  I  can,  therefore, 
answer  your  first  qviery  in  the  aflSrmative. 

2d.  "  Cannot  apples  enou^  be  grown  upon  an  acre  to  rend^  the  crop 
a  very  profitable  one  to  the  farmer  f" 

!rhe  disposition  to  plant  orcliards,  so  uniyersal  in  this  district,  indicates  a 
ganeral  bi^lief,  that  they  will  (>ecome  profitable.  In  no  part  of  the  world 
qn  trees  grow  better  than  o^  the  table  lands  of  Northern  Illinois ;  and 
lihereyer  they  have  attained  sufficient  age,  they  are  very  productive,  and 
tl^  fruit  of  most  excellent  quality.  The  specimens  of  apples  and  pears 
raised  in  this  vicinity,  and  exhibited  at  the  great  fair  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
iff  1849,  were  at  once  pronoiinced  to  be  the  best  and  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  season  ;  and  the  samf  remark  will  hold  good  in  regard  to  those 
^^ibited  at  the  State  Fair,  held  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  October  last.  The 
ti^le  lands  of  the  region,  comprising^  as  they  do,  more  than  three>fonrths 
of  the  whole  country,  are  entirely  free  from  the  visitation  of  untknely  frosts ; 
9^  this  probably  accounts  for  the  great  productiveness  of  oar  trees.  This 
hfppy  exemptiop  maybe  attributed  to  the  absence  of  evety  ohatmetioD 
calculated  to  impede  the  full  tweep  of  the  winds,  which  come  inimmediate 
contact  with  the  ground,  and  thereby  retard  vegetation  in  the  spriog  until 
t|^  whole  atmosphere  becomes  warm.  There  is  about  ten  days  dioerence 
Between  the  starting  of  vegetation  on  the  table  lands  of  the  prairie  and 
l^e  timbered  district  in  the  same  latitude  east  of  us ;  hence,  we  often  escape 
t^e  effects  of  a  late  spring  froet,  which  often  makes  sad  havoc  in  the  tim- 
b|Hred  districts.  For  the  abovie  reasons,  the  apple  and  pear  crops  are  about 
%i  certain  with  us  as  any  oth^  crop,  and  so  it  has  been  ever  since  the  first 
6^8  of  the  early  settlers  came  into  bearing,  (now  about  15  years.)  Another 
Qpnsideration  in  favor  of  the  extensive  culture  of  the  apple  in  this  district^ 
i^  the  fact  that  good  winter  a|>ple8,  fit  for  exportation  to  a  WArm  eUmate, 
cannot  be  raised  supcessfullji  south  of  latitude  39°  or  40°.  Whenever  a 
siirplus  beyond  the  home  dee^and  shall  be  produced,  we  have  the  great 
^uthern  market  as  an  outlet ;  and,  by  having  the  besi  article,  we  can 
always  control  that  market.  Our  cultivators,  instead  of  being'  influenced 
h¥  a  narrow,  monopolising  spirit,  are  anxious  to  see  their  neigm>ors  go  into 
vie  business,  being  confident  t^at  the  more  good  fruit  there "la  t»  sell,  tke 
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liore  pvefiteUe  tlie  «nMi?tttion  of  firuit  inU  beoe»e.  It  is  very  difieolt  to 
Ipsake  eve»  an  approximate  eatiaute  of  the  pr^ta  of  an  acre  of  orchard* 
^hc  <^eat  plasitatian  of  apple  treee  in  thia  vicinity  ia  now  22  years  old 
inm  the  Ked.  The  beat  hearii^  Tarieties  in  it  have  averaged  about  15 
^ukela  per  tree,  or  600  baahela  per  acre,  for  the  last  5  yeara.  It  ia  pro- 
|»able  that  for  the  next  10  yeara  they  will  average  20  bushels  per  tree,  or 
600  baahels  per  acre.  The  present  atandurd  priee  for  winter  fruit  ia  50 
^eats  per  hishdl  at  the  orchard  whea  gathered.  With  so  large  a  market  to 
the  aottthwardi  where  the  apple  never  can  be  grown,  we  do  not  anticipate 
eaj  material  decraaae  in  the  price  fer  a  long  series  of  years. 

ed.  We  have  ne  data  upon  which  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  "compara- 
tive val«e  of  apples  asd  potatoes,  for  feeding  hogs  and  cattle."  Indies 
oom  ia  the  universal  article  for  feeding  and  fattening  in  this  country,  and 
where  it  can  ha  produced  ao  cheap,  and  in  sodi  profusion,  nothing  else  ae 
likeh^  to  supersede  it  for  this  pupose. 

4th.  *^What  varieties  heat  to  ke^  for  winter  use,  and  for  exportation!" 
^eing  in  the^  infancy  of  the  apple  culture  in  the  West,  the  above  are  eC 
paoeaaity-qaite  unsettled  questions.^  There  are  some  200  varieties  of  late 
(all  and  winter  apples  now  in  the  course  of  trial  among  us,  many  of  whidl^ 
will  be  totally  rejected,  while  a  few  only  will  meet  the  general  approbatiea 
of  cultivators.  .  Among  those  which  have  been  pretty  fairly  tried,  and 
found  well  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate  is  winter  apples,  are  the  Am^ 
ficaa  Golden  Rtsset,  Bnglish  Gpolden  gusset,  Flushing,  Spitsenberg, 
Esopus  Spitienberg,  Michael,  Henry^  Pippie,  Milam,  White  Bellflower, 
White  Winter  Pearmain,  Red  Winter  Pearmain,  Wine-sap,  and  Fulton.  0£ 
inch  as  are  adapted  to  the  smiag  market,  the  following  have  been  well 
uroved,  via.  Green  Newtown  Pippin,  Rowie's  Jennet,  Limber  Twig,  and 
Red  Bomanite,  (Carthouse.)  The  celebrated  Northern  Spy  has  not  yet 
fruited  with  us ;  the  tree,  however,  grows  well,  and  is  hardy.  The  Fulton, 
above  named,  is  a  new  variety,  and  is  believed  by  many  to  be  the  best 
epple  now  cultivated  in  the  West. 

5th.  **  Do  you  know  any  preventive  or  remedy  for  the  blight  on  pear 
and  apple  trees,  or  the  yellows  on  peach-trees?" 

The  yellows  has  never  made  its  appearance  among  our  peach-trees,  and 
of  the  blight  we  have  had  only  two  visitations  since  the  settlement  of  the 
country.  The  first,  in  the  summer  of  1842 ;  and  the  last,  in  1860.  In  both 
caaes,  the  disease  commenced  after  a  severe  chill  in  the  atmosphere,  whicli 
had  been  preceded  by  very  great  heat  and  moisture.  Its  attacks  were  con- 
fined, in  a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  to  trees  the  branches  of  which 
were  stimulated  to  the  utmost,  either  by  severe  pruning,  or  high  cultivation 
on  a  rich  soil.  Where  the  affected  branches  were  removed  soon  after  the 
attack,  the  disease  did  not  spread  over  the  tree ;  but,  where  they  were  suf- 
fered to  remain,  it  spread  from  branch  to  braoeh,  often  doing  great  injury. 
Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  disease,  it  is  certain  that  it  will  spread 
by  infection  unless  the  diseased  parts  he  removed.  I  am  confident  that 
inost  of  the  injury  done  by  the  blight,  in  the  years  above  named,  wsa 
caused  by  a  too  free  use  of  the  pruuiitg-knife  before  the  malady  commeucedit 
and  a  too  limited  use  of  it  afterwards. 

6th.  The  transplanting  of  trees  is  an  operation  so  simple,  so  easily  per- 
formed,  so  free  from  mystery,  it  would  seem  tiiat  ail  the  wurld  might  under- 
stand it.  Yet,  many  who  attempt  it  either  fail  in  tuto  or  in  part.  For 
^  benefit  of  the  inexperiaaced,  we  will  venture  to  state  some  of  the  causae 
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^ifuHwre:  Ist.  In  taking  wp^h  tree.  If  it  it  emaH,  it  is  often  polled  a|ff 
tihis  strains  and  laeeratea  thei  roots.  A  tree  shoold  always  be  dng  ap,  boI 
polled  o^.  2d.  The  work  is  iften  done  with  a  doll  instmraeat,  and  the  f»ir 
roots  wmch  remain  are  often'  bmised  and  broken.  8d.  There  is  eltett  ra 
onneeeeSarj  exposure  of  the  roots  to  the  atmosphere.  If  property  {iandled« 
Ae  most  tender  tree  maj  be*  taken  ap,  transported  a  thoosi^nd  miles,  and 
react  with  safetj ;  when  a  fehr  hoars,  and,  in  some  eases,  a  fjsw  minotes  of 
^Heedless  exposoro  wfll  destroy  it.  6j  dippinc  the  roots  1&  diluted  city 
.  immediately  after  being  taketi  up,  then  wrap|nmg  them  in  moss  or  scnoe 
other  substance  which  will  net  ferment,  and  will  retain  moisture,  they  may 
be  kept  out  of  tbegroend  lon^  enough  to  be  carried  any  denrable  distance. 
This  work  should  be  done  inj  the  spring  or  fall,  when  the  temperator«  if 
above  freering  and  below  the  regetating  point.  4th.  Another  rerr  com- 
mon error  in  planting  trees  iai  a  neglect  to  pare  off  all  bmised  and  diseased 
roots  at  the  time  of  transplanting.  5tb.  And  last,  thoogh  net  least^ 
the  b«ng)ing  manner  in  whieH  the  earth  is  placed  «boat  the  roots,  some- 
times being  shovelled  in  opdb  them,  and  tnen  trodden  down.  No  mas 
ean  be  a  successful  planter^ of  trees  if  he  is  too  proud  or  too  lasy  t& 
get  opon  his  knees  and  careAilly  pack  the  earth  among  the  roots  with  Ufl 
Bands. 

^  7th.  Budding.^Thh  operation  we  perform  as  eirly  in  Julr  as  it  is  prae> 
tieable  to  obtain  mature  buds.  The  stocks  should  be  cut  off  (above  the  bod) 
IB  seven  or  eight  days  after  tie  insertion  of  the  buds.  In  this  way,  if  Uie 
•tocks  are  thrifty,  we  are  su^e  to  obtain  shoots  from  10  to  80  inches  long 
^  first  season.  The  best  stocks  for  budding  are  seedlings,  transplanted  at 
•Be  year  old,  and  budded  the  feecond  summer  after. 

Orafting, — Most  of  the  graffting  done  here  is  what  is  called  root-grafting, 
This  is  done  in  a  warm  room,  in  the  winter  season,  opon  the  roots  of  one 
year's  growth,  taken  up  in  tb#  fall,  and  secured  from  the  frost.  The  stoek 
of  the  seedling  should  be  cut  eff,  leaving  with  the  roots  about  3  inehes,  opon 
which  scions  of  the  same  size  should  be  attached,  and  firmly  tied  with  m 
moistened  oom-hnsk.  They  *honld  then  be  packed  in  earth,  in  boxes  8 
inches  deep,  with  the  points  of  the  scions  left  exposed  about  an  inch  above 
Ih^  earth.  In  this  condition  ^hey  shook}  remain  in  the  cellar  ontil  warm 
weather  in  the  spring,  when  tbey  should  be  exposed  to  the  Kght  and  heat. 
After  they  begin  to  expand  th^ir  leaves,  and  to  throw  out  roots,  they  should 
be  taken  from  the  boxes  and  transferred  to  nursery  rows,  where  they  posh 
np  a  shoot  3  or  4  feet  high  th*  first  season.  It  is  a  very  good  practice  te 
take  up  root  grafts  the  next  fall  after  planting,  and  bury  them  secorely 
during  the  winter,  as  they  ar^  tender  when  the  growth  is  very  great,  and 
often  suffer  during  a  severe  winter.     This,  however,  is  seldom  done.  * 

Chrapti. — ^The  experience  tfabs  far  acquired  |n  grape  culture  in  this  oewly- 
settled  country  is  of  course  vei-y  limited,  yet  we  are  not  without  hope  of  % 
good  time  coming,  when  pure  wine  will  sopersede  the  poisenoos  beverages 
now  too  much  in  use.  The  Oatawba  grows  well,  is  hardy  and  prodoctive, 
so  far  as  tried.  I  have  a  vine  on  my  premises,  said  to  have  been  brooght 
from  the  Rhine,  which  has  prDdoced  a  full  crop  of  delieious  grapes  every 
season  for  the  last  ten  years.  This  variety  has  been  spread  considerably^ 
over  the  country,  and  will  sooO  be  tried  for  making  wine.  The  Isabella  has 
proved  to  be  a  failure  with  usj  except  when  trained  opon  walls.  We  have, 
m  this  vicinity,  some  seedling  grapes  from  the  valley  of  the  Oonnectieot, 
which  bear  prodigious  wops,  tie  quality  not  first-rate    From  the  ezperienot 
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dioi  ftur  bad,  we  ^vo  good  reason  to  betiere  thai  the  bloffs  of  the  Illinoii 
are  aa  well  adapted  to  grape  culture  as  the  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  Cin6in- 
aati,  where  so  modi  wine  is  made. 

Toots,  fce. 

EDSON  HARKNESS. 


IRRIGATION. 

No  coontry  has  greater  natoral  advantages  for  irrigating  all  improved 
land  than  the  United  States ;  and  the  time  approaches  when  these  advan- 
tages will  be  turned  to  a  oaeftd  account.  To  encourage  improvemeata  by 
the  aid  of  ronninc  water,  which  is  always  charged  with  both  the  organic 
and  inori^anic  food  of  plants,  in  a  greater  or  less  decree,  we  give  an  instme- 
tive  and  soggestive  article,  translated  from  L'Heko  AgricoU  of  a  recent 
date: — - 

Drainage  and  irrigation  are  measores  of  the  highest  utility  in  agrieolture* 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  all  oor  agricoltoral  energies  shoold  be  devoted 
to  this  object.  But  works  of  drainage  and  of  irrigation  are  not  within  the 
easy  reach  of  everybody.  They  require  a  pretty  considerable  outlay,  and 
special  information ;  without  which  the  result  would  be  almost  always  uncer- 
tain. A  company,  offering  every  necessary  ^arantee,  and  devoted  espe- 
cially to  undertaking  works  of  drainage  and  irrigation,  would  be  of  signal 
service  to  the  interests  of  agriculture.  We  have  frequently  been  the  medium 
of  recording  the  desires  of  the  agricultural  body,  in  their  appeals  for  the 
formation  of  a  company  of  this  description.  The  Central  Society  of  Agri- 
culture, after  hearing  an  excellent  report  by  M.  Batailler,  on  the  irrigation 
effected  by  him  on  his  estate  of  Portail,  near  Montargis,  expressed,  in  1849, 
the  same  opinion  and  deure. 

Such  a  company  is  now  estoblished.  For  a  long  time  past,  several  gen- 
tlemen, appreciating  the  excellence  of  M.  Batailler's  system  of  irrigation, 
and  cacefull?  weiring  the  advantages  afforded  by  drainage,  have  been 
engaged  in  the  formation  of  such  a  company.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to 
annoonce  its  definitive  establishment,  and  publish  its  programme  and  regu- 
lations. 

The  director  of  this  great  undertaking,  M.  de  Liron  d'Airollee,  chevalier 
de  la  Legion  d'Honnenr,  and  formerly  a  practical  agriculturist,  has  just 
favored  os  with  dl  the  docoments  and  necessary  information  for  the  porpose 
of  replying,  through  the  medium  of  the  Echo  AgrieoU^  to  the  numerous 
questions  which  have  been  addressed  to  him  on  thjs  subject.  We  will  now 
place  these  docoments  before  oor  readers. 

"  The  object  of  the  company  is  to  carry  oot,  in  France,  works  of  irriga- 
tion, on  the  plan  of  those  so  moch  admired  in  the  plains  of  Lombardy  and 
in  Piedmont,  and  which,  wherever  they  have  been  skilfolly  carried,  have 
secored  large  profits  to  the  proprietor  of  the  soil,  and  comfort  and  pros- 
perity to  toe  people.  The  company  will  extend  its  operations,  limidng 
them,  however,  wittdn  the  extent  of  its  capital,  to  all  districts  wliich  offer 
the  most  profitable  investment;  and  advantageoos  proposals  have  been 
addressed  to  it  fi'om  all  sides.  The  Committee  of  Management  feel  con- 
vinced that  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  capital  at  disposal,  it  will,  for 
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'*  Data  im  tJie  prohahU  retu^  of  the  optrationt. — In  maoj  Iftfttlitiwi,  titf 
Talue  of  the  soil  has  been  in<ireMed  tenfold  bj  irrigatioii.  But  the  eon- 
pa»j  wUA  ground  ita  calcaUtions  on  works  executed  under  more  ordinarj 
circoiDStuices,  and  under  a  cliinate  which  does  not  join  the  advantages  of  a 
high  temperature  to  those  of  irrigation.  Such  an  example  presents  itself 
in  the  works  executed  by  M.  Batailler,  a  landed  proprietor,  and  formerly  a 
pupil  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  on  his  estate  of  Portail,  near  Montargis, 
where,  by  an  expenditure  of  6^0  franca  the  hectare,*  (about  XIO  an  acre,) 
he  has  transfori;ned  an  arid  and  almost  useless  soil  into  rich  meadow  land. 

**  These  resulta  have  been  confirmed  by  numerous  reporla  from  the  laefMo- 
^  of  AgricuHure,  and  from  oommiseioos  appoiateo  by  the  agrioQltWfti 
e<HBi)iittee8,  and  by  the  administration  of  the  de|»artmeBt  of  Loiret. 

*^*The  land  on  ^ioh  M.  i^atailler  has  b«en  operatrng^'  say  Mli.de 
BMBTttle  and  de  Montferrttikd,  delegates  from  the  Agricaharal  Seoiety  of 
If  ontargia,  ia  their  report  of  the  1st  of  Septenber,  1847,  ^  was  of  very 
indifferent  quality,  and  let  at  10  francs  the  arpent  metrique,  or  20  francs  the 
]lMCtare,'  (about  seven  shillings; the  acre.) 

"  This  rental  represents  a  coital  of  700  francs  ;  and  it  is  notorious  that 
^ese  weadovs,  producing  160f  boottesf  of  hi^,  of  the  first  quality,  in  two 
crope,  are  worth  vxox^  than  40p0  francs  the  hectare :  being  an  increase  of 
more  than  3300  francs,  a  sum  (rom  five  to  six  times  greater  than  the  capitiU 
expanded. 

-^*To  resume,'  continue  ApI*  de  Sainville  and  de  Montferrand,  ^w^ 
thinjk  that  the  works  executed  by  M.  Batailler  are  well  conceived  aB4 
«xecated ;  and  that  the  application  of  his  system  would  be  exceedinglj 
Iftdvi^itiageous  in  all  situations  where  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  and  a 
loitablie  adaptation  of  the^land  are  to  be  found-  We  do  not,  therefore, 
hetitate  to  propose  that  the  goild  medal  offered  for  ^he  best  system  of  irri* 
gation  be  awarded  to  M.  Batailler.' 

.  ^  "  7he  correctness  of  thia  example  is  further  confirmed  by  the  precisely 
wflar  resolts  obtained,  ondei*  a  colder  climate,  in.  La  Campiae,  the  So« 
L)gqe  of  Belgium,  which  hava  been  published  in  a  valuable  work,  \q  M. 
J^aogea,  ei\g^neer  of  bridfles.  .  ^  The  government  works,  and  those  of  the 
Irrigation  Society,'  says  M.  Mfngen,  '  have  already  lAcreased  the  value  of 
Bome  thousands  of  hectares  of  land,  six  or  seven  fold.  There  are  also  OB'' 
colftinted  downs  m  La  Campiqe,  which  have  been  tranrformed  into  meadow 
(aad  of  the  first -quality,  at  >n  expenditure  of  600  Cranes  the  hectare.' 
'These  are,'  adds  M.  Hangen,'* remarkable  instaooes  of  industrial  oompa^ 
lues  engaging  in  agriculture.  |It  is  highly  desirable  that  a  large  amount  of 
mitf^l  shoiild  be  employed  i«  |he  ^ame  way  in  Frawe.'  We  entertaist  no 
doubt  of  the  success  of  thia  soft  of  undertaking,  jiMiioioosly  and  hoi^orablj 
poxkducted.  i  ' 

^'  The  above  results  are  independent  of  those  obtained  by  the  aid  of 
^.  BajtaiUer's  system  of  liquid  manure. 

"Wii.  Dumaa  and  Paine  hsA  Ipng  drawn  the  attention  of  cultivators  to 
the  ^dvantagea  attending  the  application  of  copious  irrigation  with  water, 
enlarged  with  fiome  thousandth  parts  only  of  orgamc  matter,  as  a  means  of 
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the  pregrpff.of  vegeta^on  in  an  ejtnm^mvj  m^nner^  M. 
Km  refpouM  to  thia.  appeal,  and  haa  snoceeded  b  rendering 
^^^^  principles  more  thoroughly  a|^licable  than  oonld  hare  been  possibly 
^i^pated ;  for  Miikot  only  makes  practical  use  of  aU  the  fertilixing  prin- 
ttjuee  of  FlemuM  9»anwre,  but  he  applies  it  to  the  land  in  irx^ting 
^mmB  in  the  exKtly  soitable  proportions,  without  the  eixpense  of  spreadT 
mk\  and,  conseqoenU;^,  ejq;>enen(»s  no  loss  of  gas  and  no  offensive  smell. 
4^  new  process  in  irrigatien  has  been  unanimously  t^pproved  by  both 
l^fiotical  and  scientific  men. 

fjlft  The  Agricultural  Committee  of  MonUrgis,  which  has  inquired  into 
|t.  JBataiUer's  pTi^i  of  irrigation  on  the  esUte  of  Port^il,  has  awarded  him 
a  gqld  m^daL 

*^«5Jd.  The  Central  Soeiety  of  A^icultnre,  in  its  aittinff  of  the  7th  of 
February,  1849,  reeognised  the  special  advantages  seouredby  this  method, 
i|nd  declared  it  deeerving  of  serious  attention.  A  member,  M.  Payen, 
cited  the  example  of  a  similar  system  of  irrigation,  carried  on  in  the  plain 
of  Isey,  which  produces  four  or  five  crops  of  hay,  where,  previously,  only 
ojne  was  Inhered. 

"  8d.  The  Society  of  EnooBrasement,  in  its  second  sitting  of  February, 
1849,  Toted  th^  pnbUci^on  of  M.  Batailler's  paper,  af^r  a  public  and  highly 
(^mplimenMtry  approval,  pronounced  by  its  president,  H.  Dumas. 

*^  4th,  Tb^  JiiV  pf  the  Exposition  hae  awarded  two  medals  to  M.  Ba- 
tailler ;  one  from  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Chemical  Arts^  and  the 
other  on  the  proposition  oi  the  Agricultural  Committee. 

*<  $th,  and  lastjtjf.  The  Council  of  Public  Health,  in  its  sitting  of  the  8th 
qf  March,  1850,  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  results  obtained, 
recommended  f  grant  to  M.  Batailler  of  the  80,000  metres  of  n^ghteoil 
reseryed  £or  such  purposes  by  the  city  of  Paris. 

"The  company,  therefore,  seconded  by  the  most  talented  engineers  and 
distinguished  agriculturiitB,  appeals  confidently  for  the  rabing  of  its  capital 
V>  the  friends  of  agriculture,  and  to  those  who  wish  to  employ  their  mo- 
ney yi  a  manner  meet  safe,  the  most  beneficial  to  the  country,  the  most 
prodaetive  of  moral  good,  and  its  snbstantial  advantages.  M.  Batailler 
has  grantfid  to  the  compf ay  the  sole  uee  of  bis  system. 

"We  cannot  do  better  here  than  to  quote  some  extracts  from  modem 
^ters  who  have  treated  on  the  subset  of  irrigation.  ' 

"  M.  Mathie%^  de  D<mb<u;te9. — *■  Of  all  the  improvementf  in  the  means 
by  which  the  products  of  the  soil  may  be  permanently  increased,  there  is, 
perhaps,  none  more  important  than  irrigation ;  an^l  jet  the  practioe  of  this 
lystei^  has  heen,  hitherto,  confined  to  but  a  small  number  of  the  depart- 
ments of  France.  It  aforda,  in  fact,  a  most  striking  instance  of  the  slow 
prqgrees  ma^c  in  agnoqltoral  arts  of  the  most  evident  ntJOity.' 

"  Jf.  JayJIi^  d0jPcu($a, — *  Who  could  venture  to  form  a  calculation  of 
what  the  fiitnre  has  in  store  for  France,  if  irrigation  obtains  a  footing 

eiere,  under  the  protection  of  the  laws ;  if  new  and  peaceful  channels  of 
.  bor  be  opened  up  for  the  poorer  class ;  if  a  more  perfect  and  diversified 
culture  of  the  land,  and  an  application  of  irrigating  streams  for  improving 
Waate  lands,  retain  in  their  villages  these  numerous  labourers,  now  congre- 
gated in  populous  towni,  through  want,  neglect,  and  many  other  cansea ; 
M  more  extensive  meadows  and  superior  pasturage  conduce  to  the  improve- 
ment in  the  breed  of  cattle  and  horses;  and  if  the  food  of  the  people  be- 
come more  wholesome  and  abundant  ?' 
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^  **  M:  RetieaH  cU  Thury.—^  Tho  law  of  Aneevffle  is  bnt  tlie  flnt  fn- 
Btt^nent  of  a  more  complete  llgialation  on'thU  hi^h  and  importtnt  question 
of  irrigation.  There  is  not  lierhaps,  in  other  diBtricts,  a  sdBeient  know- 
ledge of  all  the  adrantsge  thai  can  be  rendered  by  irrigation  and  the  infla- 
entiiljpart  it  may  perform  in  the  deetinies  of  the  people.' 

"Jf.  AkiputU  de  Gatvarini—*  At  Orange,  the  fifth  part  of  the  land  is 
snbmitted  to  irrigation.  Meadows  as  beantifal  as  those  of  Milan  are  mowed 
three  or  four  tijnes  a  year,  an6  are  let  as  high  as  450  francs  the  hectare. 
One-third  of  this  snm  is  expended  in  the  management  of  the  land.  These 
returns  equAl  from  three  to  ten  times  the  revenue  of  identically  similar 
soils  under  ordinary  cultivation.  At  Avignon,  the  water  triples  the  value 
of  the  excellent  land  which  annronnds  the  town.  At  Yaison,  and  at  Malan- 
oene,  irrigation  raises  the  valu*  of  the  naturally  inferior  soils  to  12,(^00  and 
14,000  francs  the  hectare.  At  Cavaillon,  the  waters  of  the  Durance  have, 
in  seme  places,  increased  th<i  value  of  the  soil  tenfold.  Lands,  which 
hardfy  fetched  500  francs  the  hectare,  are  valued  at  6000.  At  Sorgues,  a. 
sterile  country,  which  was  rejiulsive  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  has  im- 
proved a  hundred-told  through  irrigation.  The  desert  has  been  here 
cfaansed,  as  it  were,  into  the  smiling  plains  of  Lombardy<» 

**  M.  Taluyers,  of  Saint  Latrent,  (Rhfine,)  has,  with  an  outlay  of  only 
20,000  francs,  formed  a  me^ow  of  33  hectares,  producing  an  income 
of  10,000  fraincs.  The  land  brought  in  previously  no  more  than  1200 
francs.  It  is,  moreover,  with  tery  small  outlay  that  the  riches  of  the  soil 
hive  been  thus  opened  up.  At  tJavaillon,  close  to  the  banks  of  the  Durance, 
oocnrs  almost  the  only  instance  in  which  the  system  has  acquired  a  re- 
markable development.  Everj^here  else  the  operations  have  been  mere 
experiments.  An  example  is  hereby,  however,  bequeathed  to  posterity, 
demonstrative  of  the  course  they  ought  to  adopt,  as  well  as  of  its  practi- 
cability.' 

"  if.  Nadamlt  de  Buffon. — f^  France  alone  requires  the  formation  of  at 
least  6,000,000  hectares  of  meadow  land,  to  give  it  the  proportion  of  one 
to  two  with  land  cultivated  bt  the  plough.  An  increase  of  riches  would 
then  ensue  to  the  amount  of  mojre  than  6000  millions,  (^6240, 000,000,)  equi- 
valent to  a^evenue  of  more  th4n  300  millions,  (XI  2,000,000.)  Thus,  not- 
withstanding the  expense  incurred,  irrigation  is  one  6f  the  most  certain 
elements  of  wealth  to  the  countries  which  employ  it :  a  fact  easily  confirmed 
by  the  more  outward  aspect  of  general  comfort  among  the  population  in 
irrigated  countries,  by  the  cleanliness  and  convenience  of  the  rural  habita- 
tions, and  by  the  facility  with  i^hich  the  various  liabilities  are  dischai^ed.' 

"  M.  de  Maunay  de  Mornay^  in  his  *  Studies  on  the  Irrigation  of  Upper 
Italy,'  has  given  a  description  of  the  magnificent  works  executed  in  that 
country,  with  information  as  to  the  manner  of  their  construction,  and  the 
changes  requisite  in  French  legislation  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  obstacles, 
now  frequently  invincible,  which  are  opposed  to  the  use  of  running  waters. 
*In  the  present  state  of  things,'  says  M.  de  Mornay,  *the  streams  pursue 
their  coarse  to  the  sea  without  afiTording  one-twentieth  part  of  the  advan- 
tages which  might  be  secured  from  them.  ' 

"It  would  be  superfluous  to  enlarge  here  on  the  considerations  of  public 
interest  which  are  now  more  sttongly  than  ever  connected  with  the  subject 
of  agricultural  labor.  Those  >^ho  are  anxious  for  the  future  prosperity  of 
the  country  are  bound  to  second  the  government  in  realizing  the  idea  ex- 
pressed by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  in  his  circolar  of  the 
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8d  Mvch^  1860 :— *  The  goremment  wishes  the  lot  of  the  igricultural 
laborers  to  be  so  enriAble  as  to  counteract  the  temptation  to  exchange  it  for 
a  town-life.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  desirable  that  the  artisan  in  town  be 
induced  to  remove  to  the  midst  of  the  fields,  where  be  wiD  find  health  and 
|>rosperity  for  hiniself  and  his  family.' 

^  "All  dese  motives  amply  prove  that  the  moment  has  arrived  for  carrying 
mto  executuw  the  long-meditated  project  of  forming  a  company  which  shaS 
raise  the  funds  necessary  for  those  great  works  of  irrigation  which  do  honor 
to  some  neighboring  countries,  and  of  which  France  has  been  hitherto  de- 
pnved.  It  IS  with  this  object  that  the  company  whose  tiUe,  constitution, 
^r!'^  »ttd  regulations  are  ^ven  below,  has  just  been  definitively  con- 
stituted. The  company  is  entiUed,  *The  General  Agricultural,  Irrigation, 
and  Dramage  Company,  with  or  without  the  use  of  Liquid  Manure.'^ 
JOeeember  UCy  1860. 


ffowe  of  Repre»entatwet,  Wafhingtony  December  ISth,  1850. 

^ :— I  have  the  honor  to  reply  to  rour  interrogatories  of  the  12th  inst. 
on  the  subject  of  sheep  husbandry  in  the  South. 

1st.  In  my  congressional  district,  we  have  the  Southdown,  Bakewell. 
Merrn^  and  other  flooded  sheep ;  but  by  far  the  greater  quantity  are  mixed- 
faJ^ti  sir4  *^*         "''**'  healthy,  and  are  consequently  the 

2d.  The  cUp  of  wool  varies,  of  course,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
sheep.  Two  igunds  per  head  for  the  ordinary  stock  of  the  country  is  about 
^^^7^^^'     ^*^**  ^^  *^«  improved  breed  yield  much  better. 

3d.  They  are  remarkably  healthy  and  very  prolific  in  young,  more  so. 
perhaps,  than. in  any  country  where  they  are  so  Uttle  cared  for  by  their 
owners.  ■' 

4th.  Skeep-rot  is  the  only  disease  to  which  they  are  very  subject,  and 
does  not  happen  so  often  as  in  other  countries.  J       J    ^      ^ 

6th.  I  do  not  think  it  an  object  with  our  planters  to  increase  their  flocks 
to  a  greater  extent  than  to  supply  their  family  wants.  The  sheep  is  valued 
with  us  more  for  his  flesh  than  his  fleece.  The  mutton,  we  thini,  is  quite 
equal  to  any  tn  the  world.  *      ^ 

6th.  We  market  our  wool  as  we  do  our  cotton,  and  ordinarily  sell  it  to 
the  same  persons  and  in  the  same  way.  A  good  deal  is  worked  up  into  cloth 
m  the  country.  *^ 

7th.  The  cost  of  raising  uid  keeping  sheep  is  so  near  nothing,  that  I  have 
never  heard  it  computed.  Our  farmers  sometimes  have  wast?  grounds,  on 
^h^'l^^'^j  ^^^^^^^f^fP ;  but  generally  they  run  in  the  open  woids ; 
and  here,  I  th^  they  do  beet.    They  have  a  HtUe  salt  thrown  them  once 

I  u  *^    besides  this  no  attention  is  ordinarily  giren  them. 

»th.  We  do  not  ordinarfly  feed  them  at  alL  They  generally  subsist 
themeelvee  in  the  woctdi  or  in  the  fields.  ^ 

9th.  We  have  no  graiset  or  other  esculents  for  the  feed  of  sheep  in 

tr^- we^v^uisr ''  "^^  ^^^'  "^^ "  "^  ^^«^^^-  *^ 

10th.  We  have  neiUier  grain  nor  dry  food  for  them  in  the  winter.  If 
▼e  hare  ooeauoa  to  feed  them,  which  seldom  happens,  we  give  them  the 


m 
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litAM  ohie  tndutn  corn,  irU  )h  We  call  "ioi^er.**    SonDstiteiM  4  IStfl^  odrk 
is  giren  them,  biit  t  doubt  if  t  does  not  more  hftrm  than  gobd. 

Oar  winters  are  tn3d,  and  t  seldom  happens  that  a  Aheep  is  not  atiU  t6 
anhsist  himself  withoat  aid.  |f  we  find  him  lingering^  in  Jaiinary  b^  fUtihi- 
»Tjf  we  give  him  some  assistiince ;  but  he  gets  along  very  wdl  on  the  oil 
grass  until  late  in  the  winter  ;  tand  by  the  Ist  of  March  he  c4n  n!]^  th^  new 
crop. 

On  the  whole,  I  know  of  no  conntry  where  the  sheep  prospiBrs  tnot^  thiii 
in  South  Mississippi.  The  fleece  may  not  be  so  fine  or  so  hean'  ad  in  mori 
horthem  latitudes ;  but  he  yields  it  free  of  cost,  and  ihrolTs  his  fleAh  iiito  th^ 
bargain.  The  flocks  multiplj^  with  singular  rapidity,  and,  as  I  hKve  saiid 
before,  the  mutton  is  equal  to  any  in  the  world. 

Very  truly,  ydur  obedient  ie^Vant, 

.  A.  0.  BROWN. 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewbane,      1 
Oommi99ioner  of  Patemtt. 

. ..  i. 


tAsh&h  Pott  Office,  Union  County,  Arkanftu,  January  6<A,  lS51i 

Sin — The  Patent  Office  Circular  of  1850  having  been  placed  in  my 
hands  by  Colonel  John  R.  Hampton,  to  whom  it  was  sent  for  reply,  I  sub- 
nut,  after  due  reflection,  the  following  observations,  which  are  aesqpiied  to 
Live  refei^nce  more  especiilly  to  the  southern  upland  counties  ox  this 
iUte. 

Hhuat. — This  crop  is  not  ^nerally  cultivated  in  this  region,  the  soil  and 
climate  not  being  well  adapted  to  it.  However,  of  a  favourable  season,  the 
yield  is,  say  15  bushels  per  acre,  )and  of  tery  superior  quality,  wfeighihg 
firom  65  lbs.  to  70  lbs.  per  bushel. 

Com  is  planted  generally  for  home  consumption,  and  aJB  yet  there  bai 
been  seldom  more  made  than  the  wants  of  the  country  called  for,  owing  to 
its  recent  settlement  and  constant  and  rapidly  increiasing  population. 
Kind  most  successful,  large  wbite.     Average  product,  say  ^  bushels  pef 

•ere.  ^       . 

Ootf,  so  far  as  tried,  do  wbll  here.  The  large  white,  or  Egyptiatt,.  fof 
fall,  and  the  little  black  for  spring  sowing.  Our  lands  are,  as  yet,  too  fresh 
to  enable  us  to  judge  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  as  to  what  extent  this 
crop  ia  Ml  e;Khauster.  This  ^rop  is  much  more  generally  cultivated  than 
wheat,  oiir  light  sandy  lands  bein^  better  adapted  to  it. 

Sweet  potatoe*  are  largely  cultivated  and  constitute  our  most  Ta^nabte 
root  crop.  Product  per  acre,  200  to  400  bushels.  &nd  most  cultivated, 
yellbw  yams. 

Irith  jpotatoes  succeed  well,  and  are  generidly  planted  for  sjprinrand  eairlj^ 
summer  i^.  Time  of  plantii^g,  middle  of  Janiiary  to  mMdfle  of  i'ebrnary 
for  early  erop.     Average  per' acre,  30  to  40  bushels. 

Cd&ofii^^'Thlg  is  our  staple  crop ;  time  of  planting,  middle  of  %Bi^)i  to 
the  middle  of  April — though  fair  qrbps  are  occasionally  made,  with  a  fitVor- 
able  season,  planted  as  late  jas  we  middle  of  May;  average, product  per 
acre,  with  fair  cultivation,  200  pounds  ginned  cotton.  We  valoe  cotton*«eed 
yery  highly  as  a  fertilizer  either  for  corn  or  cotton ;  and,  as  a  general  thing, 
but  little  attention  is  given  to  any  other  kind  of  manure.  A  few  of  our 
planters,  however,  are  now  turning  their  attention  to  that  subject,  as  well 

I 


AS  hiO-tide  ditehinf  attdf  facdtonti)  eultiTation,  thieh  I  feeT  tssnred  iHll 
result  in  ir great  beoMlt  both  to  themselves  atfd  the  eoninumtj. 
With  sentiments  of  the  highest  regard  and  reepett^ 

I  am  very  iinoertly  yonts, 

^  „  „  E.  W.  WRIGHU. 

Thomas  Ewbank,  Esq. 

Comimiuionet  of  PaUnt$. 


per 
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^Str;— Through  the  kindness  of  Thos.  C.  Fletcher,  Esq.,  of  this  place,  I 
have  been  favored  with  a  copy  of  your  agricultural  circular,  and  requested*tO 
repW  to  Its  inquiries  so.  far  as  the  productions  of  Jefferson  county  extend. 
Wheat.— The  varieties  mostly  cultivated  are  the  red-chaff,  bald,  and  May 

r^*'^  a^®""*^®  product  per  acre,  S  bushels;  titoe  of  seeding  ie  from  thr 
15th  of  September  to  the  15th  of  November ;  and  the  time  of  hsrvestintf 
from  the  20th  of  May  to  the  last  of  June.  It  is  usually  sown  without  pr  * 
vious  preparation  of  seed  :  one  bushel  per  acre  is  the  quantity  usually  sown. 
It  18  usually  sown  among  com  or  on  oat  stubble,  and  ploughed  under. 
The  yield  per  acre  is  not  increasing.  There  is  no  system  of  crops  practised : 
the  ground  is  usually  cultivated  in  corn  till  it  will  not  produce  a  fhll  crop 
and  then  sown  with  wheat  or  oata  •♦to  rest  it.'*  Wheat  Vas  #orth  froS 
75  cents  to  $1.20  in  St.  Louis,  in  1850. 
Com.— Common  white  and  yellow  are  varieties  ftoWn ;  the  average  yield 

8r  acre  is  80  bushels ;  the  cost  of  production,  about  15  cents  per  buihei 

ie  manner  of  cultivation  is  to  break  up  the  ground  in  the  sprihg ;  eheck 
off  about  4  feet  apart  each  way,  having  from  2  to  4  stalks  in  a  hill ;  plough 
3  or  4  times  with  shovel  or  Carey-plough,  and  by  this  time  the  weather  is 
generally  very  warm.  ♦*  Get  up  on  the  fence  and  lay  it  by."  It  is  usually 
fed  whole.    Manure  is  not  much  used. 

Oats.— We  sow  2  bushels  per  acre,  giring  a  yield  ot  about  20  bufehels  per 
acre.  In  the  opinion  of  your  correspondent,  oats  are  the  most  exhausting 
crop  grown  on  our  farms,  (weeds  excepted.) 

BarUyy  rys,  peat,  and  beant  are  not  cultivated. 

There  are  but  few  gOod  meadows,  notwithstanding  much  of  our  soU  is 
well  adapted  to  the  growA  of  grass.  The  yield  per  aere  is  about  one  Ion 
without  teanure. 

Butter  is  worth  10  oelafs  per  pound.  We  have  no  paMnree  foi'  out  CtttUt^ 
Ther  Kve  in  the  "range"  in  summer,  and  in  the  staik^Ms  in  winter.  A 
good  cow  is  worth  from  f  10  to  tl2.  We  have  no  imported  cattle ;  iie*e# 
stall  feed,  but  allow  our  beef  to  fatten  in  the  rangfe.  Flocks  of  sheett 
usually  diminish  in  numbers  on  account  of  the  depredations  of  wolres. 

Wool-growing  would  be  profitable  with  proper  aHehiien. 

Our  best  hofft  are  a  mixture  of  the  Berkshire  and  the  common  M'eetfsi 
They  run  at  large  j  and  get  just  com  enough  to  keep  theto  alive  uAti!  it  ii 
time  to  fittten  thenk,  when  they  are  turned  into  a  lot  and  fed  on  corn  in 
the  ear  from  2  to  6  wMkg. 

PotetoM  and  tun^ipt  are  gro^  only  in  small  qtutntities  for  family  rmt 

Jrru«t.— There  ai*e  a  fisw  good  orchards  in  the  county.  Fruit,  espeekdiy 
J^ples,  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops  we  raise.  The  large  yield  60 
bushels  per  acre ;  expense,  from  20  to  SOcenti  perbrishel,  which  sells  fros 
o2J  to  70  cents. 
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Jobi  SbJBCDBr  rtised,  in  Ui«  neighborhood  of  Onrigsborg.  270  bitlielf 
on  8  acres  of  luid,  oi  the  redjgoard  com.  On  ordinary  land,  hu  mode  of 
planting  is  by  dropping  a  sinx^  gnin  in  the  drill  12  or  15  inches  afvi ; 
distance  between  tne  drills  8  lept. 

Bjf9  tod  oat$  are  raised  here^  of  which  rye  is  the  least  ezhansting  and  the 

most  profitable  crop. 

Buehtoheat  is  an  excellent  and  profitable  article,  if  it  succeeds ;  bat  it  is 
n  rery  precarioos  crop.  It  is  nsed  extensively  in  this  oonnty  for  fattening 
hogs  and  cattle.  Lime,  as  a  top-dressing,  is  an  excellent  mannre  for  this 
grain.  Land  that  will  produce  no  other  crop  will  bring  buckwheat.  Clorer 
seed  nu^  be  sown  with  buckwheat,  and  a  good  crop  expected,  if  the  land  is 
preriously  limed.       "I 

A  large  crop  of  the  commoii  turnip  and  potato  is  raised  in  this  eoan^ ; 
«nd  they  i^nerally  find  a  good  market.  There  is  no  particular  mode  prac- 
tised in  raising  these  crops.  This  county  depends  upon  the  north  and  north- 
irestem  parts  of  Pennsylraniafor  its  supply  of  beef  and  mutton.    The  far- 


Unds  rapidly  and  with  reasonable  expense.  Lime  19  deliyered  on  the  eanal 
at  9  cents  per  bushd ;  and  50  pushels  to  an  acre  are  considered  sufficient  to 
produce  a  good  crop  of  hay.  Let  the  general' goyemdient  protect  our  eoal 
trade,  and  enable  our  miners  to  pay  us  for  our  produce,  is  all  the  fimDers 
of  Gfchnylkill  connty  ask.  Th#y  want  no  foreign  market  If  we  are  to  de- 
pend upon  that,  we  shall  soon  pe  obliged  to  stop  raising  crops;  but  if  the 
ooal  business  flourishes,  then  we  have  an  excellent  market  for  all  we  can 


raise. 


Respectfully  yours, 


Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank, 

CcmmMoner  of  FettenU, 


JAC.  HAMMEB. 


StaUiviUey  Ar$dell  CourUy,  K  (7.,  December  28<A,  1860. 

Sir: — ^Yonr  circular,  soliciting  information  on  the  yarious  branches  of 
agriculture,  was  placed  in  my'  hands.  I  feel  extreme  reluctance  in  under- 
t2dng  to  answer  any  part  of  h.  We  have  no  systematic  farming,  ezoept 
what  may  be  done  by  a  few  isolated  individuals ;  ttor  have  we  any  agricnl- 
tnrid  so<sety  here.  You  will  ^erefore  perceive  how  difficult  it  is  to  collect 
information  nearly  approximalang  to  the  truth,  of  the  kind  you  dcMre,  as 
well  as  how  important  such  rqtams  must  be.  I  have  concluded,  however, 
to  answer,  as  well  as  I  am  able,  with  the  means  at  my  command,  a  few  of 
the  quMtions  presented  in  yotr  circular ;  and  you  can  make  what  disposi- 
tion i)i  tius  yon  think  proper. 

Whe<fL-^lfe  have  the  spring  wheat,  the  red  bearded,  fly-proof,  blue- 
straw,  May,  and  Mediterranean :  a  number  of  ot]ker  varieties  hav*  been 
tried  within  the  last  few  years„and  discarded.  The  two  first  named  proved 
the  best  last  season ;  and,  in  consequence,  more  than  usual  of  both  kinds 
have  been  seeded  down  this  fa|l.  Seeding  of  all  the  varieties,  except  May, 
usually  in  October.  Early  sefding  would  be  greatly  preferable,  if  it  were 
not  from  danger  of  the  fly,  which  is  certain  to  attack  the  young  wheat, 
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f  ^- t>f  dropii^t  jffp^tf  y  succeeding  aow^g.  The  M»y  wheat,  to 
jToid  the  sprmg  ftott,  to  wjiid>  w^  are  subject,  mnot  be  safely  sown  nnta 
November  or  I>QQM|ber,  The  Utter  kind  is  harvested  about  the  last  of 
May,  at  $t9^  of  Jt^e ;  the  other  varieties,  from  the  15th  to  26th  of  June. 
One  bushel  of  seed  is  sown  per  acre ;  and  usually  dispatched,  whether  on 
ftalk  or  fallow  land,  with  one  plottjhing.  Wheat,  owing  to  the  Hessian-fly, 
late  frost,  and,  I  may  add,  to  onr  mdifierent  farming,  is  here  an  uncertain 
crop,  Vo  remedy  is  known  here  for  the  Hessian-fly.  Thrcehing  as  soon 
as  Hm  wfaeat-ia  dry  is  an  effiMtual  remedT  (or  the  weevil. 

a»ni.~-The  white  is  most  esteemed  for  bread,  and  on  account  of  its 
4eep  and  extended  roots ;  in  other  words,  standing  a  drought  better 
than  tke  yellow.  The  yeUow,  on  account  of  its  being  a  softer  variety,  is 
prefenwd  for  stock,  and  is  supposed  to  yield  better  than  the  white  on  bottom 
land.  The  average  yield,  I  think,  must  be  about  15,  or  farthest,  20  bu^els 
Dw  «ere.  A  bushel  of  com  cannot  be  grown  here  with  profit,  for  less  than 
40  cents.  Farmers  seldom  get  that  much  for  it :  more  frequently.  20  and 
25  cents  per  bvshei.  ■        •"  : 

Oate  are  extensively  grown  in  this  county;  15  bnshels  is  about  the' 
average  yield  per  acre  j  1  or  2  bushels,  according  to  the  land,  sown  per 
acre.  • 

Peat  are  heginnmg  to  be  extensively  cultivated  here ;  not,  however,  as  a 
renovator  of  the  soq ;  though,  from  experiments  I  have  seen  made,  I  Uve 
no  douht  of  their  heb^g  a  very  renovating  crop,  and  the  most  economical 
ftrtdiaer  of  the  fojl  of  any  <^  we  can  grow  Upon  it;  for  the  beneficial 
effeeto  of  this  areobeerved,  whether  turned  under  ground  or  left  to  decay 
on  the  surface.  The  pea  is  mosUy  planted  here  for  hogs,  and  they  easily 
repay  for  the  labor  bestowed  upon  their  cultivation  for  that  purpose.  Prom 
experiments  made  in  this  county  with  clover,  I  am  inclined  to  Wnk  it  will 
not  do  te  rely  upon  it  as  a  renovator  of  the  soil,  as  it  requires  a  rich  soU 
to  produce  It;  yet,  it  is  an  exceUent  renovator,  but  Uable  to  be  cut  short 
by  early  drought  Abundance  of  hay  is  made  in  this  county  on  our  swampe 
or  wet  bottoms,  thei^gh  not  so  much  as  formeriy,  as  vast  quantities  of  our 
swamps  have  been  redeemed  within  the  last  few  years,  and  converted  into 
clover  Und.  No  attention  is  paid  in  this  county  to  the  growing  of  wool, 
excwpt  for  domestic  parpoeee;  neither  woiHd  it  be  worth  whfle,  on  account 
of  the  doge.  The  ezter;^{nation  of  the  whole  canine  race,  I  have-  no  doubt, 
would  result  to  the  advantage  of  the  people  of  this  county ;  as  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  snseeptlbility  of  our  soU  and  climate  for  the  purposes  of 
wool-gpowmg.  Our  whole  system  of  ftinning  is  gradually  tentog  towards 
a  change  for  the  better.  Increased  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  subject 
of  makmg  manure ;  though  we  labor  under  great  di^vantages  in  this 
respect.  We  have  neither  lime  nor  plaster  in  this  county,  but  abundance 
Of  every  other  material,  which,  as  experiments  have  proved,  and  are  proving, 
wa,  with  little  cost,  be  converted  into  excellent  mannre ;  and  even  the  small 
deposit  of  those  matured  upon  the  soil  and  turned  regularly.  When  the 
plants  are  of  a  sufficient  sixe,  they  should  be  thinned,  so  as  to  be  10  or  12 
mchee  apart;  and,  by  chopping  over  twice,  apd  ploughing  once,  you  may 
expect  an  abundant  crop.     I  consider  tomips  are  more  profitable  for  a 

^^  *^*??  •****'  ^^P  ^  ^^^  P^*  ®'  ^^  o^  **»•  «»m«  Pi«»  of 
ground.     The  kind  of  seed  moet  sown  or  preferred  in  tliis  section  is  the 

English  whuo,  which  grows  mostly  out  of  the  ground,  and,  for  this  reason, 
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the  tonupf  need  hiUing  up  befbre  macli  cold  weather  oomee  on  then.    I 
auuiot  do  the  subject  jxxstice~-«o  I  will  close. 

Very  respectfUly,  yonn^ 

B.  H.  BENNBT.    * 


T.  BWBAITK. 
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Vermiliori,  .Erie  County,  Ohio,  December  10th,  1850. 

Sir : — ^Yoor  Agricaltural  Cinciilar  came  to  me  in  due  season,  and,  althongli 
I  eaiinot  flatty  myself  with  Hine  able  materially  to  add  to  the  valoe  of 
7<mr  report,  still,  as  this  report  from  the  Patent  Office  is  beeeming  more 
and  more  the  means  of  eztensite  good  to  oar  wide-extended  country,  I  can- 
not refuse  my  feeble  efforts  to  ficrease  its  nsefolness*  Mt  field  of  obserra- 
fien  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  eastern  parts  oi  Erie  and  Hotod,  and  th« 
West  part  of  Lorain  connties.  ThLi  territory  is  on  the  extreme  sonthera 
bend  of  Lake  Erie,  and  comprises  almost  everj  variety  of  soil,  and  so  inter- 
loiDgled  that  it  is  difiicolt  findhis  100  acres  which  do  not  embrace  several 
varieties.  The  western  parts  of  the  above-named  counties  are  upon  th« 
limestone  formation ;  the  eastern  parts,  and  Lorain,  on  sandstime  and  day. 
The  drift  forming  the  iuper»tr0ta  tipTpesxs  to  have  come  from  the  west  and 
northwest,  so  that  considerable  quantities  of  lime  are  intermingled  with  tht 
soil  of  the  eastern  parts  of  th|B  field  of  my  observations.  The  climate  ii 
somewhat  severe  and  open  in  winter,  verv  little  snow  falling,  which  oft^ 
winter-kiDs  wheat,  especially  on  clayey  and  wet  soils.  The  spring  is  always 
cold,  chilly,  and  backward,  for  this  latitude,  owing  to  the  large  quaniitiet  of 
ice  and  cold  water  in  the  Iak#.  Summer  is  warm  and  pleasant,  and  the 
antumn  very  serene,  mild,  and  pleasant,  owine  to  the  proximity  of  a  large, 
shallow  boe(y  of  water,  by  the  pjowerful  rays  of  the  summer  sun.  Henoe  we 
feel  almost  sure  of  sound  corn,  if  planted  by  the  10th  of  June.  It  is  i^  good 
fruit  country,  for  the  chills  of  storing  keep  back  the  bads,  and,  althoo^h  dis- 
agreeable to  the  senses,  are  stilf  above  the  freezing  point,  and  prevent  ii^jury 
from  late  frosts.  Apples  scarcely  ever  fail ;  and  peaches,  along  the  lake, 
;ftnd  3  or  4  miles  back,  only  fail  once  in  3  or  4  years. 

These  preliminary  o^ervati<ms  on  our  geographical  and  geological  sitna- 
tions  and  meteorological  pecu^arities  will  enable  the  intelSgent  reader  to 
comprehend  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  our  location. 

Wheat  is  our  mest  important  crop.  In  its  cultivation,  we  often  run  on 
Charybdis  in  attempting  to  avofd  Scylla ;  that  is,  by  sowing  late  to  avoid  the 
fly,  (for  the  Heosian-fly  seldom  injafes  wheat  sown  after  the  24th  of  Septem- 
ber,) we  expose  the  too  tender  plants  to  the  severe  frosts  and  freonenft 
thaws  of  winter,  thus  losing  bjf  winter-killing ;  or  else  the  rust  is  liable  to 
take  it  just  before  it  ripens,  on  all  but  the  wannest  soils.  The  most  suo- 
cessful  way  to  avoid  all  these  evils  is  to  keep  the  land  in  hish  tilth ;  sow 
late,  to  avoid  the  fly ;  plough  deep ;  and  thoroughly  drain,  either  by  ditch- 
ing or  by  throwing  into  narrow  beds,  to  prevent  heaving,  and  drowning 
out ;  and  cultivate  the  earliest  varieties,  to  avrad  the  rust.  The  Soules,  blue- 
stem,  white,  improved  flint,  and  Hutchinson  are  all  in  good  repute  for  this 
purpose :  and  those  who  practise  the  above  seeds  seldom  fail  of  a  good  crop 
of  wheat.  There  is  no  regular  system  of  rotation  which  has  obtained 
among  us.  Such  is  the  diversity  of  soils,  and  so  much  do  our  farmers  accom- 
modate their  operations  to  what  they  call  their  convenience  or  necessitieS| 
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that  flsw  practise  alike,  or  porsae  my  fixed  plan.  Fronting  on  the  lake  is 
a  soil  remarkably  adttrtfd  to  wheat  culture.  Here  a  system  (if  it  may  be 
called  a  systeml  jf  itabbbng  prevails— wheat  snoceeding  wheat  for  a  series 
of  years,  and  witbont  any  material  diminution  of  the  yield.  This  year  80 
or  40  bnlheii  per  aore  have  been  produced  from  lands  from  8  to  6  years  in 
wheat,  withont  reat  ©r  *ny  intervening  crop— merely  burning  off  or  tuminjr 
under  the  stubble  GeneraUy,  back  from  the  lake,  naked  summer-falbwi 
secure  1^  best  crops.  Deep  ploughing  ie  found  benefloial,  m  the  sabsoU  is 
||eneraUT  ocunpoeed  of  all  the  materials  for  promoting  the  growth  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  only  needs  exposing  to  the  action  of  the  elements  to  fit  it  for  that 
purpose. 

Two  plooghings  are  given  in  summer-fallowing,  and  generally  one  for 
stttbblmg,  or  when  wheat  succeeds  com  or  oats.  From  the  20th  to  the  iMt 
Of  September  is  the  b«t  time  to  seed,  though,  the  Hessian-fly  out  of  the 
way,  the  first  part  of  September  would  be  much  better.  One  and  a  half 
bushel  per  acre  is  about  the  average  amount  of  seed  used.  This  was  a 
heavy-timbored  oonntry;  and,  as  the  stumps  get  out  of  the  way,  we  oan 
nlough  deepw  and  deaner,  and  in  every  way  manage  it  better  than  formerly. 
»o  that  the  crop  is  increased  by  the  greater  quantity  in  cultivation,  and  (£e 
larffer  yield  per  acre.  I  am  satisfied  the  average  yield  is  not  far  from  18 
bushels  per  acre,  fbr  a  series  of  years  previous  to  this  year,  while,  this  year, 
the  arerage  is  not  less  than  26  bushels— probably  over.  Taking  all  the 
wheat  rai^  for  6  years,  I  estimate  the  average  cost  of  production  at  67 
cenU;  and  the  average  prioe  during  that  time  has  been  about  85  cents— 
this  year,  75  cents. 

Cbm.— We  cultivate  several  varieties  of  what  is  here  called  gourd-seed. 

I^v"^.*^  nearly  a  hybrid  between  the  rough  gourd-seed  of  the  Sooth 
end  the  flints  of  the  North.  Experiments  have  proved  that  the  gourd-seed 
of  the  South,  in  a  few  years,  accommodates  itself  to  our  climate,  by  becomiiff 
more  fcntv ;  while  the  flint  corn  of  New  Euffland  approximates  towards  the 
gourd  by  becoming  dented,  and  increasing  in  size  of  ears  and  number  of 
rows.  Fifty  bushels  per  acre  are  about  the  average  product,  and  the  cost  of 
production  not  far  from  25  cents  per  bushel.  The  best  crops  are  raised 
with  least  labor  (and  those  two  words,  bett  and  lecut,  are  much  in  faver)  by 
manuring  from  the  stock-yard  a  clover  sod,  or  an  old  meadow,  thoroughly 
*>^eakm«it  up  just  before  planting;  and,  having  rolled  or  bushed  it,  drag 
with  a  sharp  harrow  till  it  is  mellow,  then  plant,  and  use  a  oom-cultivator 
and  plough,  particularly  in  keeping  down  the  weeds.  The  best  time  for 
planting  is  the  last  of  May,  except  on  dry,  sandy  soils. 

Olover  and  Qratiet^—ln  good  seasons,  2  tons  per  acre  are  the  average. 
Oils  year  It  wss  less,  by  half.  The  average  for  a  series  of  years  is  about 
If  ton,  Timothy  and  red-top  for  permanent  meadows,  and  clover  and 
timothy  on  arable  lands,  are  preferred.  From  4  to  8  quarts  of  seed  per 
acre  are  usually  sown ;  and  in  seeding  marshy  and  wet  lands,  which  produce 
weeds  very  abundantly,  from  one-hidf  to  one  bushel  of  seed,  sown  in  Sen- 
tember,  has  proved  very  successful  The  cost  of  production  is  about  fS 
'  per  ton,  and  it  is  generally  worth  from  $4  to  |5. 

8hea»  and  Wool—We  consider  wool-growing  profitable,  when  eommon 
or  medium  quality  brings  25  cents  per  pound.  I  compute  the  cost  as  fol- 
lows; 
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Int«re8t  for  1  jew : $88.09^ 

Saving  5  tons  of  hay....» 10.90 

Bait,  attention,  shearings  ^ 50<00 
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By  96  fleeces,  (deductW  4  for  casualties,) 
each  of  3^^  lbs.  in  weignt,  at  25  cents  per 
poand,  would  equal $84.00 

Bj  60  lambs,  more  tbaii  keeping  old  stock 
good....v 30.00 

$114.00  meoflie. 
98.00  outlay. 

1^1.00  iffDiit. 

This  estimate  is  made  upon  ffood  common  sbeep.  The  adyoeafeea  for  tSie 
coarse-wooUed,  and  their  opponents,  for  the  fine,  fiffure  mueh  larger  praftu. 
T  doubt  whether  there  is  much'  difference  in  the  amount  of  foofl  neoeiaarj 
V>  prodace  a  pound  of  either  quality,  or  whether  there  is  much  diierenee  Hi 
Y|ie  profits.  The  superior  bodies,  for  market,  of  the  coarse-ifooned,  their 
liiM^mesg,  and  superior  nursing  qualities,  ^ly,  if  not  more  thoan  balaneine 
ike  higher  priced  fleeces  of  the^e-woolled.  We  need  both  kinds ;  ud  it  is 
presumable  that  those  who  will  jgire  the  neeesiory  attention  to  raising  a  Une- 
Woplled  flock,  win  find  it  equally  as  profitable  ^  those  w3I  who  prefer  to 
^evote  less  attention  to  a  coarser  one.  Our  lands  are  rather  Wftt,  and  tiw 
^ass  rank,  which  seems  to  indicate  them  as  better  suited  to  the  coarser 
WoOtled  sheep.  3ome  few  amiiteur  breeders  will,  of  course,  poinmand  the 
market,  and  make  much  ado  kbont  the  enorm&ut  profits  and  wonderful 
fleeces  of  their  i^pective  flocks;  but,  in  general,  we  must  content  ourselres 
with  ordinary  fleeces,  common  prices,  and  moderate  profits — not,  kowerer, 
neglecting  any  opportunity  for  improvement. 

ffoffg. — We  consider  the  Begrl^hire,  and  crosses  betwe^  that  aad  the 
grass,  the  best  breeds.  The  soi^hem  part  of  this  State,  Kentucky,  Indisna, 
a^d  niinois  can  raise  corn  and,  consequently,  pork,  so  iqnch  dieaper  thap 
w<B  can,  that  they  have  nearly  ariven  us  out  of  the  market ;  and  especially 
since  corn  has  brought  an  advanced  price  at  our  lake  markets,  in  conse- 
quence of  Its  increased  exporttttion  to  Europe.  Owr  com  !s  worth  more 
4iap  the  pork  it  will  make.  Y^ry  little  is  made  for  export.  The  che^Mtt 
mfij  we  can  make  pork  is  to  fatten  aostly  on  apples.  They  will  inerea^e  in 
weight  nearly  or  quite  as  fast  on  eood  ripe  apples  as  they  will  on  own,  and. 
the  pork  is  nearW  as  good,  if  JTed  on  corn  a  few  weeks  befior^  k3Mng.  A 
little  grain  shonld  be  given  witl^  the  apples.  Meal  is  much  better  tiian  dry 
com,  and,  if  cooked,  all  the  better ;  but  grinding  and  cooking  is  very  Httb 
practised. 

Fruit  OuUurt. — There  is  increased  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  good 
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fttdt  I  %ikH  A^  Ataft^lmt  land  put  out  to  s;ppTe*>free8,  nfotfdin?  suitall» 
pains  is  talcen  in  'fdeefemg  tfte  beet  rarietieB,  is  as  profitaMe  to  the  farmer 
ii  aliB(0«t  any  otbtir  i»opt.  t  saa  sitiafied,  from  feedxttg  them  to  rarions  kiiMli 
of  stock,  ihit  gjV^  sweet  apples  are  worth  nearly  as  much  as  potatoes.  I 
fried  theai  dll  a  eoh  we  were  weaning  this  fall,  and  which  had  fallen  away 
considerahly,  and  he  improved  faster  than  I  ever  had  one  on  oats.  Proba- 
bly, ecK^cd potatoes  aremore  nutritious  than  apples, but,  taking  the  trouble 
m.  tXptMt  fl(f  c<y6khig  into  account,  we  hardly  doubt  thirt  apples  are  worth 
Within  ftwni  00  to  76  per  cent,  as  much  as  potatoes,  for  all  kinds  of  stock. 

V^i/SBmi  too,  majr  be  made  profitable,  to  the  ertent  of  the  demand,  green 
iijd  ilrled.  Peaches,  peeled  and  dried,  bring  from  $3  to  $8}  per  bushel ; 
i">lM|^  Wf  |>ri«».  It  is  said,  by  those  pretendmg  to  know,  that  our  cH- 
mate  autf  soil  wi>  not  produce  as  fine  peaches  as  New  Jersey.  I  can  sea 
Bo  gOdd  reason  for  this  opinion,  etoent  that  there  has  not  been  pains  taken 
to  cultitaie  them  here.  We  have  a  better  soil,  and  as  good  warm  weather 
in  Bttaim«r  and  fisU  iuf  they,  and  as  much  of  it.  What,  then,  is  there  in 
hhider  1  I  have  asmall  pioneer  orchard  growing,  and  just  wish  to  no^ 
our  N^  Jerscfy  frvenda  Inat,  if  they  ^n  send  peaches  to  our  lake  now,  ti> 
Ibok  ant  for  eotupetition  froni  this  quarter,  even  as  far  as  New  York  and 
Boston,  before  this  generation  has  passed  away. 

ChapeL — I  wouM  suggest  that  those  who  wish  to  have  a  supplv  of  deli- 
cious ^po«  tor  ^e  tabM,  fair  and  bright,  will  be  much  more  likely  to  hav« 
their  des&M  ^tified  by  lettioog  their  vin^s  climb  some  good-siied  tree,  in- 
stead of  IrcRrom^  them  confined^to  a  stake,  near  the  ground.  My  Isabellas 
never  ftifdf  being  fair  and  bright,  and  ripen  a  week  or  two  earlier  up  in  a 
tree-top ;  whQe,  near  the  ground,  oU  the  arbor  and  trelHs,  they  mildew  and 
rot,  nearly  half  the  time.  Very  good  Wine  is  made  here  from  the  Isabella,- 
byboiUng  the  unfermented  jtdce — about  three  barrAs  to  one. 

The  year  1850  has  been  very  remarkable  on  several  accounts.  By  refer- 
ring  to  my  diary,  I  find  January  was  cold  up  to  the  7th,  then  warm,  with 
iotbe  rain. 

BENJAMIN  SOMMERS. 


CentrevilUj  Wayne  County,  Indiana,  December  2^h,  1850. 

Sir : — In  answer  to  the  interrogatories  contained  in  your  Agricultural 
Circnlar,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  received,  I  will  endeavour  to  give  the  in- 
formation required,  so  far  as  my  limited  means  will  permit.  As  the  nature 
and  quality  of  the  soil  is  connected  with  agriculture,  I  will  merely  state  that 
a  tenacious  clay  soil  prevails  in  our  county,  with  a  subsoil  of  the  same,  ex- 
cept our  oreek  bottoms,  which  are  a  black  loam.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  timber  is  beech  and  sugar-maple,  with  hickory,  oak,  ash,  poplar, 
waJnut,  snd  cherry.  In  agriculture,  we  are  in  what  might  be  termed  a  tran- 
sition state :  done  making  farms,  and  beginning  to  farm.  Much  interest 
is  manifested  by  some  in  receiving  and  imparting  knowledge  on  the  subject 
and  in  procuring  improved  implements  of  husl^dry.  flie  result  of  this 
wholesome  condition  in  tbe  farming  community  was  the  organization  of  ths 
Wayne  Countv  Agricultural  Society. 

Wheat — The  white  and  red-chaff  bearded  are  the  kinds  generally  cnlti- 
▼ated.  The  velvet  and  Mediterranean  are  sown,  but  not  extensively.  ThA 
velvet  is  much  esteemed,  and  more  of  it  will  be  sown  than  formerly.     The 
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jieldi  more  peff  a<ve  and  is  the  lestt  liable  to  dM>altMg| 
b«t  it  k«r  a  loft  straw,  which  r«|nders  it  liable  to  lodge.  Probabl*  arerage 
jaeld  per  acre,  19  bushels.  Ti^e  of  seeding,  from  the  last  of  Avgost  to 
the  10th  of  October :  from  the  5th  to  the  15th  September  is  preferred, 
mrresting,  the  last  week  of  J«ne  and  first  week  of  Jnlj.  Qnantity  sown 
i»or  aore,  1^  to  1|  bushel,  the  \  latter  quantity  to  be  preferred  en  straqg 
Isod.  One  ploughing,  from  4  to  5  inches  deep,  is  all  the  land  usually  gets. 
By  means  of  ^  better  method  of  farming,  and  our  lands  having  been  longer 
in  oultivatien,  the  quantity  of  stf  aw  is  diminished  and  that  of  grain  inereaaed^ 
vhile  the  number  of  acres  sown  has  increased  threefold  in  consequence  of 
the  improyements  in  roads  and  the  building  of  mills,  which  affora  a  ready 
oaah  market.  We  have  no  e8ta|>lished  system  of  rotation  in  crops,  bat  are 
gOTemed  by  drenmstances  or  thje  nature  of  the  soiL  The  practice  of  sowing 
wheat-on  the  same  field  one,  two,  and  three  years  in  succession  is  finding 
iavour  with  some.  Many  sow  after  com ;  but  we  do  not  get  so  good  a  crop 
•i  on  fallow  ground  or  stubble.  The  difficulties  that  the  wheat-srower  here  has 
to  contend  with  are  the  Hessian^fly,  freezing  out,  and  rust.  Manure  is  con- 
ndered  a  good  remedy  against  aU  of  them.  Sowing  on  sward  is  the  best 
veyentiye  against  freezing  out  Average  price  for  1850,  60  cents  per 
bushel. 

Com. — This  great  staple  of  the  farmer  is  a  crop  of  the  first  importance 
with  us,  and,  whatever  mishaps  befall  other  crops,  this  alw^s  comes  for- 
ward and  takes  u&  through.  It  is  planted  from  the  24th  of  April  to  the 
1st  of  June.  From  the  Ist  to  the  10th  of  May  is  best,  4  quarts  of  seed  to 
theacre.  We  have  a  white  gouqd-seed  com,  with  a  red  cob,  much  esteemed^ 
and  a  large  white  variety  that  yields  well ;  also  the  yellow  gourd-seed,  much 
in  favour  with  some  for  feeding  stock.  Probable  average  product  per  acre, 
40  bushels.  It  is  difficult  to  n^ake  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  cost  per 
boshel  for  raising  corn,  for  the  difierence  in  the  quality  of  the  soil  would 
make  a  difference  of  10  per  cent,  in  raising.  The  following  is  an  estimate 
for  a  medium  quality  of  land : — For  ploughing,  75  cents  per  acre ;  harrow- 
ing, 85  cents ;  marking,  plantu|g,  and  seed,  60  cents  ;  one  harrowing  and 
three  plantings,  |1.50  ;^  interest  for  the  land,  $1.20 ;  total  cost  for  one 
acre,  #4.40,  or  11  cents  per  bushel.  The  great  art  of  raising  corn  consists 
in  keeping  the  ground  free  from  weeds,  and  well  pulverized  about  the  roots 
while  it  is  young,  and  stirring  the  soil  deep. 

Clover  and  Graues. — Our  meadows  will  average  one  ton  per  acre.  Timothy 
is  best,  though,  on  land  somewhat  worn,  equal  parts  of  clover  and  timothy  are 
sown,  say  from  4  to  6  quarts  to  the  acre.  Cost  of  growing  hay,  |2.60  per 
ton. 

Dairy  husbandry  is  not  followed  here  as  a  business.  Our  surplus  butter 
IB  sold  in'  our  towns  at  an  average  of  10  cents  per  pound. 

I^'eat  Cattle. — Some  attempts  |iave  been  made  to  introduce  the  Durhams 
among  us,  and,  judging  from  the  results  produced  by  crossing  them  with  out 
native  stock,  I  feel  assured  that  fireat  good  would  result  from  having  a  faHl- 
blooded  Durham  bull  in  every  nefghbourhood.  As  regards  the  cost  of  rear- 
ing until  3  years  old,'  the  best  answer  I  can  give  is,  that  it  is  not  worth  the 
price  they  would  sell  for  at  that  age,  which  is  from  $16  to  $18  per  head. 
Pasturage  is  worth  50  cents  per  month,  and  wintering  on  corn  fodder  and 
ptraw,  about  the  same.  Good  tows  sell  from  $14  to  $16  each  the  year 
round. 

Sheep  and  Wool, — In  a  country  like  ours,  where  the  land  is  nearly  dl 
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jldapted  t«  egrieoUval  purpoMs,  the  growing  of  wool  cannot  be  prpfitableaft 
Ifrseent  prieei.  The  atimber  of  Iambs  annually  raised  is  about  two>thiide 
tiiat  of  the  ew«%  Sheep  do  well  here ;  and,  if  farmers  would  so  arrange  k 
$§  to  haye  the  kiiBbe  oome  in  spring,  there  would  he  yery  few  lost. 

JSTo^.— What  the  best  breeds  7  This  question  reminds  me  of  the  farmer 
who  was  Boted  for  his  good-leoking  porkers,  and,  on  being  asked  of  what 
breed  they  were,  answered  by  pointing  to  his  oom-crib.  Notwithstanding 
the  old  fanner's  opinion  of  the  potency  of  a  large  and  well-filled  corn-crib 
m  maUag  a  ffood  breed  of  hogs,  there  are  some  yarieties  that  show  fuller  and 
more  palpable  evidence  of  the  benefits  of  said  crib  than  others.  The  Irish 
graaiers  are  most  esteemed  here.  While  com  is  so  cheap  and  so  easily  raised 
as  at  eresent,  feeding  it  to  hogs  in  the  ear  is  thought  to  be  the  best  plan ; 
bat  I  haye  no  donbt  ttiat  cooking  potatoes,  pumpkins,  and  apples  together, 
and  adding  com  meal,  is  a  method  worthy  the  attention  of  farmers.  Boot 
f  rops  are  only  raised  for  family  use. 

PrtUt  euUur«  k  receiring  increased  attention,  but  it  is  not  much  used  aa 
food  for  stock. 

Potatoes  are  considered  preferable  for  that  purpose.  Orchards  have 
•offered  far  more  from  the  "  fire-blight  "  during  the  past  than  in  any  prerious 
year,  which  has  been  attributed  to  an  exceedingly  dry  season.  Those  on 
dry  localities  have  suffered  most.  All  attempts  to  raise  peach-trees  have 
proved  unavailing  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  in  consequence  of  the 
**  yellows."  • 

^  Manure, — When  it  aocumolates  about  our  barns  and  stables,  so  as  to  be 
u  the  way,  we  i^eneraUy  remove  the  nuisance  to  our  fields,  instead  of  pulling 
down  our  buildings.  I  am  under  obligations  to  you  for  a  package  of  lu- 
cerne, or  French  clover  seed.  It  came  up,  and  grew  well,  but  after  it  had 
attained  4  to  6  inches  in  height,  it  was  mostly  destroyed  bj  an  insect  at  the 
root  The  Germans  say  it  will  grow  there.  Oats  not  sown  as  much  as 
fMmeriy  ;  it  is  thought  to  be  an  exhausting  crop.  Average  yield  per  acre, 
25  bushels.  Barley  not  much  raised ;  is  not  so  hard  on  the  soil  as  oats ; 
averse  per  acre,  20  bushels.  Bye,  hardly  any  sown.  Peas  and  beans 
raised  only  for  family  use. 

Yours  respectfully, 

A.  HOOVEB. 


Bethmont  P.  0.,  Orange  Co.,  N.  C,  December  21»f,  1850. 

5^ir;— fWethisday  reeetved  your  Agricultural  Circular,  and  proceed  to 
answer,  as  well  as  I  can,  such  of  your  questions  as  apply  to  this  vicinity. 

TFA«a<.— Varieties  in  use,  golden  chaff,  Black  Sea,  white  bearded,  Me- 
diterranean, occasionally  red  and  early  nurple  straw,  and  Pennsylvania  blue- 
stem.  Time  of  seeding.  May,  October,  November,and  December.  October  is 
best.  Harvest  about  the  20th  June.  No  preparation  of  seed  generally, 
except  to  clear  it  from  cockle  and  cheat  It  is  generally  sown  on  com 
land,  and  put  m  m  a  slovenly  manner.  Some  do  better,  sowing  on  fallow 
pound  broken  up  late  in  summer,  or  early  in  autumn,  and  ploughed  or 
harrowed  m.  I  think  the  yield  per  acre  has  been  diminishing  for  many 
years,  and  hope,  after  faUing  to  an  average  of  5  bushels  per  acre,  it  hu 
reached  its  minimum,  and  is  beginning  to  rise,  by  a  gradually  improved  sys- 
tem  of  farming.  A  few  of  as  have  bought  up  old  exhausted  broom-straw  fields 
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to  yUlidS  to  10  bushels  per  icre.  (The  r6tatiott  W  too  MttA^r  t«i| 
jorn,  irheat,  pasturing  after  h^est,  for  8  or  10  y«ar^  till  tlie  ^ityiti^  Y#> 
ft«#*  to  Mtig  wheat  Then,  wiii  and  oats  alternately,  till  the  po&t  ftfttfUl 
compel  the  nnthHft^  fanner  toHom  oat  his  fields  to  Droott-stra*,  niA  deit 
more  UvA  to  be  destrojed  by  a'  similar  process,  or  «iove  to  tht  Weil^  Th9 
areta^  price  of  wheat  may  be'  set  down  at  80  cents.  I  hare  intfda«dl4 
the  eaHy  porple-straw,  &  red  wheat,  ripening  June  10th,  therefore  tot  Mib^ 
jeet  to  rast,  which  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  wheat  in  thu  Section,  hut  not 
attacking  esrHer  than  the  10th  of  Jane.  1  secure  it  from  snmt,  the  gitti 
enemy  to  earl^  wheat,  by  soaking  it  in  a  soltttion  of  wit,  from  It  to  4^ 
hours,  and  drying  in  lime  or  afehes,  so  as  to  scatter.  Uhii  1  haVe  ftfttiKt  i 
perfect  protection.  I  sold  my  orop  this  year  for  seed,  At  |1.25  per  liudiet 
I  hare  Sowed  this  fall  samples'  or  Troy,  Itorean,  white  OetteMe,  AUd  Zitt- 
merman's,  bendes  the  early  ptnjple-strsw,  and  hope  to  re|>ort  anothef  year. 

Cbm.^-Common  eourd-seed  and  CoUihs^e  com:  I  thhik  the  fttong^ 
^r  acre  is  15  to  20  bushels.  Some  do  much  better.  Otheri  wone.  MoiUy 
cultivated  with  the  plough — litde  hoeing  done.  Oats  generai[^f  town  0X(  thd 
%6rst  land,  having  been  planted  With  oom  th*  previous  year  t  riigptfded  an 
exhausting  crop.  Seed  per  acr^,  4  to  5  pecks.  Product  in  good  ground,  SO 
to  40  bushels;  common  average,  about  10  busheb.  Barley  and  rye  not 
cultivated.  Beans  and  peas  not  much  cultivated,  except  for  the  table. 
Cloi^p  found  valuable  by  the  lew  who  have  adopted  it.  Timothy  mostly 
sown  in  meadows,  though  most  meadows  are  not  sown  at  all,  but  grow  up 
to  the  coarse  native  grasses.  1  am  experimenting  with  orchard  grass,  In- 
oerne,  Guinea  ^^ass,  perennial  ^e  grass,  and  herds  grass,  and  may,  hereaf- 
ter, be  able  to  report  nsefal  results.  Neat  cattle  receive  little  attention 
here,  cost  little,  and  are  Worth  little.  What  are  called  dsiry-cows  lell  at 
ftxim  $10  to  f  14  each.  A  few  Durhams  were  introduced  a  few  years  Since, 
Without  profit.  The  Devons  will  probably  succeed  well.  Sheep  very  Iittl# 
attended  to,  and  sadly  annoyed  and  destroyed  by  dogs. 

-ffb^.— The  Berkshire;  or  leather  half  Berkshire,  secffis  to  be  the  fa- 
torite.  A  cross  of  the  Berkshire  with  the  long-sided  Kentucky  sow  haA 
proved  a  valuable  hog.  TobaccoL  very  little  cultivated.  Potatoes,  IriA  and 
sweet,  cultivated  for  domestic  ufee  only. 
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Indications  of  the  Thetm^meter,  ob%erved  at  tunrise  only. 

Mat,  arerage 69^ 

Cold«8t  d»yr  Sunday,  12th. 42 

Warmest,  5th 70 

One  good  nkin,  and  MTeral  li^t  ahowws. 


Arerage  for  Jancabt,  1860 3y°34' 

Coldest  day,  Tuesday,  Igt 18 

Warmest,  Saturday, 26th..... 64 

(Much  rain,  little  or  no  snow.) 


lftM%VKVi,  avera^ .....'35.34 

Coldest  day,  Tuesday.  6th, 14 

Warmest,  Saturday,  9th „ ;64 

12  days  as  low  as  32°,  a  little  anow  onee. 
11  oayi  of  rain. 

Maxch,  arerage 42.86 

Coldest  day,  J^day,.  29th 27 

Warmest,   Ist 62.30 

f  aUing  weathe^,  16  days ;  now,  27th  anil  2gth. 

krvL,  aTemge 60.14 

Coldest  day,  Thursday,  18th 32 

Warmest,  Tae«day,  28d i 66 

SittB  12  days. 


JiTHi,  average 66} 

Coldest  day,  Monday.  12th 49 

Warmest,  Tharsday,  27th 74 

Very  little  rain  this  month.  ^ 

Jolt,  aTcrag* yi| 

Coldest  day,  Friday  12th 67 

Warmest,  31st 76J 

Temperature  uniform,  much  doudy  or  fofgj 
weather,  little  or  no  rain. 

AtJocsT,  aTorage 71| 

Coldest  day,  Wednesday,  28th. 68 

Warmest,  Tharsday,  Ist 76} 

Uniformly  warm,  6  slight  showon,  Mid 
1  good  rain,  Wednesday,  14th. 


DdD.  ifb.  ffL 
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J^^  ;; ^ QQ« 

ColdMt  d»7^  18tk~MdMtiL'."!'.'!.~*'.".'  M 

li^UIf  «lovdvi)Mt)Mlf  oUar;  nr 
fUr  dry  ott  &•  «hoU. 

OoTons,  awo^.M. 49j 

ColdoBt  day,  21it 86 

Waraoat,  18lh 67 

ni^l  fh>it  7tk  and  8th,  fihtf 42 

OmmIb,  the28tk. 


CMdMld^ 
WaTmsot,a 
Ratkoradry 


CMdMl  dav,  Ittk. 26 

»tkaMl2Mi. 
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totheStd 42| 

Coldest  day,  14th 20 

Wsrmsct,  4tk 64 

A  dry  moaitk. 

From  JAXiTAat  to  Mat,  turaiually  wtt 

From  Mat  to  Dbc.  unusnaUy  dry. 


I  send  the  above  hasty  sketch,  and  hope  to  do  better  another  time. 

Very  respeotfnUy, 

W.  J.  BINGHAM. 
P.  S.-^The  wheitt  erop  nraeli  injured  by  rust,  and  in  some  eases  rvmed. 
Oat  and  com  crops  oat  wort  by  drought. 

W.  J*  B. 


Litchfield,  ConntctinUj  Deeember,  1850i 

Sir : — Having  seen  the  notice  of  a  circular  from  you,  reqeestiBg  infor- 
mation on  variou  subjects  relating  to  agriculture,  I  give  sudi  information 
as  I  have  been  able  to  collect. 

Wheat. — Very  little,  if  any,  raised  in  this  State ;  none  in  this  part  of  it 

Com.— Yellow  eijrht-rowed  most  common;  some  other  varietiet  cnlti- 
▼nted ;  40  to  45  bushels  per  acre  a  lair  yield ;  sometimes  60  bushela,  and 
even  100  bushels  hnre  been  raised ;  coat  of  prodiwtion  not  generally  esti- 
mated ;  system  of  eultve,  the  plough,  cultivator,  and  hoe  in  general  nli; 
It  is  generally  fed  raw,  tatd  often  without  grinding. 

Barley. — Very  little  nttsed  in  this  part  of  the  Sute. 

^eant. — Not  extensively  cultivated.    Psos,  ditto. 

Rye. — Average  yield  per  acre,  20  to  25  bushels  ;  quantity  of  seed  sown, 
1^  boshel  per  acre,  and  often  much  benefited  by  harrowing  in  the  spring, 
when  the  ground  is  sufficiently  dry. 

Chver  and  ^<uim.— Average  quantity  of  hay  per  acre  about  1  ton. 
Fertilixers,  barn-yard  manure,  ashes,  gypsum.  Clover  and  timothy  gene- 
rally preferred  for  seedinc  down. 

iairy  ffutbandry. — I  nave  had  no  opportunity  to  ascertain,  except  the 
prices  of  articles.  Butter,  in  summer,  12^  to  14  ^nts ;  in  winter,  18  to  26 
cents  per  pound;  cheese,  6  to  8  cents  per  pound. 

Nieal  Cattle^ — Cost  of  good  cows,  $25  to  $45  each ;  working  oxen  Setl 
fir^B  ISO  to  tlOO  p«r  pair. 

OoU<m,  tugar-eane,  rice,  and  tolaoco  not  cultivated. 

Potatoet. — Iriah  formerly  much  raised :  product  300  to  400  bushels  per 
acre ;  this  year  nearly  all  rotted — a  few  favored  pieces  on  sandy  loam  witb* 
o«t  manure,  were  the  only  exoeptioas.  ^*  Waterbory  reds"  the  best — ^yieild 
fenerally  good — this  rear,  hardly  100  bushels  jper  acre. 

Twmvpe  are  on  the  increase  sinoe  the  fauore  of  potatoes;  prioe  pef 
Vwbel,  15  to  20  oenttk 

Betiu,  QmrroU,  fe. — Few  raised  except  for  tnhle  use.  Hemp  not  eat 
tivated  here.    No  extra  attention  is  paid  to  £rait  culture  in  this  part  of  thib 
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8ute.    The  subject  of  manui^  has  scarcely  began  to  ezdte  tttentian 
Yerr  little  used  except  bam-iiard  and  ashes. 

I  liave  thos  given  yon  a  brief  and  very  imperfect  sketch  of  agrievHvnd 
matters  in  this  part  of  our  Stite.    Should  the  same  be  desired  Another  year 
I  BAy,  perhaps,  be  able  to  sefid  you  something  more  valuable.  * 

MeUor^logieal  Table  for  1850. 


Monthi. 


jHiiiary  ., 
Febmurj  . 

Ifaroh  

April  ...r.. . 

M»y 

Jane  ...i... 

July  ........ 

August  .... 
September 
Oetober 


Noreaber. 
Deeeaber . 


o      / 

28.20 
26.08 
29.26 
87.61 
47.79 
63.88 

69. 

64.48 
67.71 
48.45 

89.87 

28.88 


62 
60 


s 


3 


2& 
26 


69  14 

70  28 


76 
90 

90 

88 
80 
78 

68 

47 


28 
20 

80 

18 

6 

17 

4 

1 


8 

6 

7 

18 

29 

41 

60 

40 
81 
22 

19 

2 


e 
B 


80 

6 

4 

18 

2 

1 

12 

27 

19 

80 

80 

28 

4 

24 


I 


44 

66 
62 
62 
47 
49 

40 

48 
49 
61 

44 

49 


Semarki. 


Wild  knontli-^eifUng  good. 

"       "         road  dn»tj. 
Great  storm,  sight  of  Feb.  28th. 
Cold,  onpleasant  month. 

"  "    wet     •« 

Warm,  growing  month. 

«  «  (I 

DistingTiiBhed  for  great  rains. 
Mild,  pleasant  month. 

Indian  summer. 


> 


K 


t< 


month. 
Mean  of  year,  44*68^;  reoge,  W. 


■  I  am  Sony  to  feel  obliged  to  say  that  the  agricultural  resources  of  this 
)>art  of  the  State  are  but  feebly  developed,  owing  to  the  stereotyped  notions 
of  the  people,  and  there  is  bttt  little  prospect  of  immediate  improvement 
The  agricultural  society,  however^  is  doing  something,  and  may  in  time 
make  an  important  change. 

Respectfully  yours, 
I  J.  L.  HENDRICK. 


Eoodlandt,  PerrysviUe  P,  0.,  Cecil  Chuntv,  Maryland^ 

December  25th,  1850. 
Sir : — In  reply  to  your  circular,  I  would  say  that  the  varieties  of  wheat 
tnost  esteemed  by  me,  and  in  lise  in  our  neighborhood,  lying  on  the  naviga- 
ble waters  of  the  SnsqnehannA  and  Principio  Creek,  are  the  white  and  red 
blue-stem ;  the  time  of  sawing  with  us  ranges  from  the  15th  of  September  to 
the  10th  of  October,  and  our  harvest  usually  commences  about  the  first 
of  July.  I  have  latterly  used  Pearson's  improved  wheat  drill  with  good 
effect :  as  at  present  gauged,  it  sows  about  1^  bushel  to  the  acre.  Where  the 
ground  is  properly  prepared,  it'  is  a  neat  and  expeditious  method  of  putting 
ui  wheat.  One  hand  with  two  horses  will  drill  in  8  acres  in  a  day.  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  immerse  my  seed -wheat  in  brine,  principally  for  the 
purpose  of  cleansing  it,  st?rrin|  in,  when  partially  dry,  as  mu«h  plaster  as 
would  adhere  to'  it ;  but  have  ceased  the  practice  since  using  the  drill,  as 
it  interferes  with  the  proper  distribution  of  the  grain  in  the  drill-boxes, 
^e  beet  fertilisers  I  have  tri^  are  leached  ashes  and  lime ;  the  former  is 


9i«d  as  a  top-drewnfi  preoeding  the  operation  of  the  drill  npon  land  ool* 
tivated  the  previowyear  in  com,  at  the  rate  of  100  bushels  to  the  acre ; 
the  latter,  after  beinf  slaked,  is  spread  upon  the  land,  after  the  ground  is 
flashed  ind  made  readT  for  the  crop,  at  the  rate  of  60  bushels  per  aere. 
Our  aaethod  of  oaltivating  green  clover  fallow  for  wheat  has  scarcely  ever 
failed  of  suooeas,  even  in  the  most  disastrous  seasons.  We  commence 
ploughing  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  soon  after  the  clover  begins  to  blossom, 
using  Davis's  three-horse  plough,  set  to  run  about  8  inches  deep ;  it  does  its 
work  very  handsomely,  turning  the  clover  well  under,  if  the  stock  has  not 
been  permitted  to  tangle  it ;  tSis  operation  is  followed  by  the  harrow,  which 
closes  up  the  interstioes,  and  ill  the  month  of  August  we  stir  the  ground 
with  small  ploughs,  which  throws  the  decomposed  vegetable  matter  near  the 
surface,  and,  after  a  dressing  with  the  harrow,  the  field  is  ready  for  the  drill ; 
but  when  the  seed  is  to  be  sown  broadcast,  the  harrowing  should  be  omitted 
till  after  it  is  sown.  Where^e  ground  is  well  set  in  clover,  a  cultivation  of 
this  kind,  without  the  aid  of  manure,  is  good  for  20  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre. 
It  is  usual  with  us  to  turn  the  clover  in  the  second  year,  mowing  the  field  in  the 
mean  time,  and  sowing  it  once  with  plaster,  at  the  rate  of  8  pecks  to  the  aere. 
The  price  of  wheat  at  our  landings,  for  the  last  five  years,  has  averaged 
about  fl.lO  per  bushel.  I  do  not  cultivate  oats  ara  crop,  but  merely  for 
the  use  of  the  stock.  I  have  found  by  experience  that  the  kind  known  as 
the  white  brier  corn  (So  called  from  the  roughness  of  the  ear  to  the  touch) 
is  the  most  prolific  on  our  soil.  We  endeavour  to  break  up  the  sod  as  deep 
as  9  inches,  and  plant  the  com  at  a  distance  of  18  inches,  in  rows  4^  feet 
apart :  for  its  cultivation  we  rely  principally  upon  the  plough,  using  the 
harrow  only  occasionally.  The  average  product  is  about  10  oarrels,  or  50 
bushels  per  acre.  I  am,  very  respectfully, 

xour  obedient  servant, 

JOSEPH  COUDOK. 


South  Hadley  FaJky  Earnpthire  County^  Mati., 

December  22<i,  1850. 
Sir: — It  is  with  pleasure  I  comply  with  your  request  to  furnish  some 
information  in  relation  to  a  few  of  the  questions  proposed  in  your  circular. 
The  season  past  has  been  more  than  usually  productive  for  gnss.  Other  crops 
a  fair  average,  except  apples  and  potatoes,  the  latter  of  which  have  suffered 
more  from  the  disease  than  ever  before.  The  best  variety  here  is  the  peaCh- 
blow  or  sand-lake,  being  productive,  good  for  the  table,  and  having  thus  far 
withstood  the  blight  better  than  %nj  other  kind.  The  tobacco  crop  is  be- 
coming one  of  our  staple  commodities.  The  amount  grown  on  the  banks 
of  the  Connecticut  the  paft  season,  say,  from  the  vicinity  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
to  about  40  miles  up  the  river,  is  about  800  tons,  and  has  all  been  sold  at 

5 rices  ranging  from  10  to  18  cents  per  pound,  averaging  about  12|  cents, 
'he  variety  raised  is  known  by  the  name  of  CiMinecticut  Seed  Leaf.  It  is 
used  for  segar-wrappers,,  being  a  large  thin  leaf,  a  single  one  often  measur- 
ing more  than  8  feet  in  length  by  14  to  16  inches  in  width.  A  fair  average, 
on  good  ground,  is  1600  pounds  to  the  acre,  though  much  more  is  often 
produced.  I  raised,  on  1^  acre,  the  past  season,  2662  pounds,  and  sold  it 
at  my  door  for  14  oents  per  pound,  amounting  to  $368.90.  The  ground 
must  be  made  rich,  and  much  care  is  required  while  growing  to  keep  it  free 
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from  W6#da  and  womt.  Wjien  ripe,  it  is  (Jat  and  lm<tt  in  sheds  (mad«  for 
Aat  vU^cpoB^)  to  cure':  it  sionld  hang  till  perfectly  dry,  whibh  will  take 
from  8  to  10  weeks ;  it  is  thin  taken  down  in  a  damp  or  r^ny  time,,ihat  tht 
Iwtea  mat  hot  be  broken  aid  stripped  from  the  stalk,  tied  into^ahdi  of 
aBout  half  a  pound  each,  and  then  it  is  ready  for  sale.  It  is  bought  up  U 
dealers,  who  press  it  into  bokes  of  about  400  lbs.  eacli,  and  sent  to  market 
Tliey  have  received  large  pri)fit8  on  the  last  year's  purchases.  I  considef 
that  10  cords  of  stable  manuie  (worth  $3  p^r  cord)  are  suiBcient  for  an  acre 
to  prodtfce  a  good  crop.  A/air  compensation  for  carting  manure  and  cull 
fiyatmg  1  acre  would  be  |50 ;  deduct  one-half  the  tost  of  manure  (|15) 
which  remains  m  the  ground,  and  the  whole  cost  would  be  |65. 

Ntat  Stock.— In  reply  to  font  inquiry,  whether  a  giv^n  Amount  of  food 
Win  produce  more  meat  in  a  I>urham,  Devon,  or  Hereford,  than  in  a  nativa 
uumal,  I  ean  best  express  my  opinion  and  experience  by  quotini?  from 
the  "American  Herd  Book.;'  published  by  L.  t.  Alien,  Bsq.  "Were  the 
short-hoijns  generally  introduced  into  our  great  cattle  districts  upon  the 
strong  soUs,  and  crossed  upon  our  native  stock,  up  to  three-fourths  and 
■eve^ttghths  blood,  there  cap  be  no  question  but  1  to  2  years  in  maturing 
would  be  gamed,  with  increased  weight  of  carcass ;  and,  to  say  the  least,  an 
equal  quantity  of  beef,  with  ^  diminished  consumption  of  fbof  The  market 
value  of  the  flesh,  too,  would  be  enhanced ;  that  is,  a  greater  weight  of 
mess  beef  can  be  cut  from  a  Ihort-horn  than  a  native  animal.  The  brisket, 
crop,  plate,  loin,  and  mmp,  in  the  one,  being  much  heavier,  relatively,  than 
m  the  Other.  The  peculiar  mellow  handling  of  the  short-horn  is  also  indica- 
tive of  a  superior  quality  in  the  fiesh,  adding  to  its  selHng  price  on  foot, 
and  rendering  it  easier  of  sujjport,  on  a  less  quantity  of  food.  So,  too,  with 
the  milking  qualities  of  the  c<Jw.  The  milk  of  the  short-horn  is  proverbially 
rich;  the  quantity  is  also  in<i-eased;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting 
that  an  average  herd  of  higk  grade  short-horns  wiU  yield,  with  a  propor- 
tionate weight  of  carcass  to  the  animal,  and  an  equal  consumption  of  food 
in  the  aggregate,  at  least  10  per  cent,  more  butter  and  cheese,  than  a  like 
herd  ef  common  cows.  Mai^  aecuraie  judges  estimate  it  higher;  but  we 
are  coDtent  with  this  low  scale  of  superiority,  sufficient,  at  all  events,  to 
mduce  a  Reform  in  the  entire  dairy  system  of  our  country.  With  many,  it 
may  be  considered  a  minof  qjuestfon ;  but  th*  pfoHtable  ^position  of  the 
<Jow,  after  her  dairy  qualities  shall  have  been  exhausted,  Bhoald  hot  be  di». 
iegafded.  It  is  important  thbt  she  be  turned  to  good  account  always ;  and, 
Raying  performed  her  whole  .duty  at  the  pail,  she  should  finally  yield  her 
full  quota  of  profit  in  a  valuable  carcass.  All  this  can  be  effected  with  the 
short-horn  in  a  si^rior  deffrbe,  as  those  powers  of  secretion  which  make 
her  unrivalled  at  the  pail,  wU^  when  turned  in  an  opposite  direction,  equally 
^rove  her  elcellence  in  the  shambles. 

We  do  hope,  that  the  day  i^inot  far  distant,  when  ear  farthers  themselVe* 
^U,  in  their  flocks  and  their  herds,  pay  such  attention  to  their  breeding, 
and  their  quality,  as  shall  maike  them  objects  of  high  interest,  not  only  to 
themselves,  but  to  th^eir  families ;  and  to  that  degree,  that  sueh  interest 
shall  hot  ahate,  but  mcreas^  with  age  and  experience.  We  indulge  the 
toticipation,  hot  altogether  thiat  ouf  noble  race  of  short-hofhs  are  to  become 
the  univenal  cattle  of  Ameriaa,  but  that  some  of  the  improved  races  of  neat 
•attle  shall  everywhere  prectominate,  circumstances  permitting ;  and  thi« 
tieasing  and  important  branch  of  agriculture  shall  receive  the  oonsideMtion 
to  thick  it  is  80  stroBgly  entitled.    So  far  as  climate  is  concerned,  they 
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jk»va  floprii^ied  c^l^Uf  ^fU  >n  ^  the  Northeri,  Middk,  and  upper  Sontherp 
Btataa-  A  good  aaif  productive  soil,  yielding  an  abundance  of  pastnra^ 
fu  fumpMsr,  with  a  par  quantitj  of  winter  forage,  w^  content  them.  Tr«e> 
■hort-horpf  are  moivU  oonwmen,  eompu edwith  their  capacity  to  yield 
both  milk  and  fleih."  *      ^ 

Yours,  respectfully, 

PAOLI  LATHROP. 


Loekinffi&n,  Shelhy  Chunty,  Ohio,  De«tmber  21«t,  1850. 

Sir  cr-A.  friend  sent  me,  last  winter,  a  work  emanating  from  the  Patent 
Office.  I  almost  immediately  lent'  it  to  a  friend  who  has  gone  West,  and 
wished  to  learn  how  to  raise  the  Osage  orange.  I  am  anxious  to  obtain  a 
eopy  of  your  next  vohane,  and,  though  the  statistics  of  our  common  country 
wiu  soon  be  laid  before  you,  (imperfect  to  some  extent,  of  course,)  yet  there 
is  much  we  most  learn  aside  from  them.  1st.  Why  do  we  not  more  fre» 
quently  change  our  own  acclimated  wheat,  say  firomt^anada  and  New  York 
or  New  Bngland  beet  varieties  to  our  Ohio  and  Western  soils  ?  We  lose 
vrerj  other  crop,  in  some  vicinities,  by  rast,  iy,  or  wireworm ;  even  this 
season,  half  of  our  fields  here  were  mined  by  a  wonn.  'Tis  true,  the  grasa- 
hopper  eat  off  the  early  sown:  but  that  sown  from  20th  September  to  10th 
October,  was  greatly  injured  by  the  worm.  On  palling  up  stalks,  a  small 
worm  was  found,  |  to  ^  ineh  long,  in  the  heart  of  the  youv/g  shoot,  striated, 
brown  and  yellow,  having  the  general  characteristics  of  the  common  wire- 
worm,  unknown  before  in  wheat  here.  A  good  variety  of  spring  wheat  ii 
much  needed  in  N.  W.  Ohio.  Can  any  one  tell  how  to  change  a  Southern 
winter  into  a  Northern  ^ring  wheat  ?  Two  or  three  of  us  have  tried  and 
failed :  but  one  variety  exists  in  nature ;  climate  and  cultivation  do  the 
rest.  Wheat  is  an  annual  in  growth, — but  seeding  the  ground  after  maturity, 
and,  of  course,  can  be  brought  back  to  its  original  state.  There  is  no  sueh 
thing  in  nature  as  spring  wheat  whose  seed  would  perish  if  sown  in  the 
faU. 

Information  ititk  regard  to  the  eukwation  of  the  0*age  Orange. — Foor 
times  out  of  five,  we  fail  hme  ;  some  of  our  best  farmers  in  the  Miaaii  val- 
ley have  tried  on  all  kinds  of  earth  common  to  this  country,  and  have  failed. 
I  tried  in  one  year  on  heavy  upland  day,  side-hill  gravel,  and  deep,  sandy 
loam,  in  bottoms,  and  failed,  while  a  few  of  the  tame  seeds  ware  taken  to 
Rodiester,  New  York,  and  did  well,  sowed  dry  in  a  garden.  We  sow,  after 
laying  out  in  the  frost,  dry,  soaked  in  oold  water,  tepid,  and  boiling  water ; 
^et  iianv  one  succeeds,  it  is  only  wiUi  a  few  plants — an  excqition  to  the  rule, 
fail.  Fancy-gardeners  may  do  better.  We  need  the  wange  here,  and  in 
the  Sciota  valley,  nearly  as  much  as  m  Illinois.  I  hope  the  able  corre- 
spondent of  your  office.  Dr. ,  of  Jacksonville,  Blinois,  wiU  inform  the 

public  of  his  Bueeesrful  mode  of  cultivation,  and  whether  the  orange,  like 
the  Moms  Nigri,  Acacia,  the  Ailanthus,  and  Catalpa,  will  not  send  out  new 
scions,  if  the  plough  comes  near  the  roots ;  if  so,  your  hedge  will  soon  be 
a  forest.  Wiu  not  all  these  varieties  bear  grafting  on  eaoh  other  ?  I  think 
po ;  all  but  the  orange,  I  know  will.  Any  information  relative  to  the  above, 
would  be  of  great  value  to  our  agriculturists,  as  this  is  the  season  when  we 
prepare  for  spring  labor.  I  trust  the  President's  suggestion,  with  regard  to 
a  Bureau  or  Agricultarey  ttiay  meet  with  favor.    Science  will  do  much, 
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hatmedeti  knowledge  is  iJttA  our  fanners  want :  thej  93ft  not  eAKiiitd 
tat  fiuiaj  farming,  or  gardnling,  but  are  tillers  of  the  earth — ^T  wish  I  00«]^ 
with  pjroprietj,  saj  »otL    Ypa  will  pardon  mj  troabling  joa;  I  trufe  iiid 
liopt  bj  ftnotner  jear  to  be  fible  to  give  jon  some  informttioa  in  retom. 
Bespectftllj,  Voor  oMient  servant, 

^  JAMES  COOK. 
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FEUIT  CULTURE  IN  MICHIGAN. 

I  Detroit,  January  2d,  1851.  a 

Sir: — In  Oakland  conntji  where  I  have  resided  for  11  jears,  the  ooltmrt 
of  fhiit  has  reoeived  inoreaMd  attention.  Crood  apples  have  brought  frtm 
$1.26  to  f SiOO  per  barrel  of;  2^  bnsheU.  At  50  oents  per  bushel,  the  low> 
•St  prioe  for  apples  of  the  |rst  qnalitj,  there  has  been  realised  more  net 
profit  per  acre,  from  thQ  la^d  in  orohards,  than  from  anj  other  crop  on 
nrmers  have  raised.  A  farmer  living  near  me,  who  has  only  about  1|  acre  ia 
orchard  of  ealtivated  fniit,  hM  sold,  some  years,  over  $400  worth  of  apples. 
Unfortonatelj,  the  orchards  first  planted  here  were  mootly  of  natural  fruit ; 
these  have,  in  many  instaneel,  been  grafted  by  persons  who  go  from  farm  to 
£srm  every  spring  for  that  ptirpose,  and  the  result  has  been  that  the  fruit 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  trees  thus  grafted  proves  of  little  yalue  for  mar- 
ket. Some  improvement,  hofrever,  has  been  made  in  the  fruit,  but  the  trees 
liave  been  very  much  disfigured,  owing  to  the  incompetency  of  those  per- 
forming the  operation,  and  pin  inconvenient  mixing  of  fruit,  by  grafting 
■everal  kinds  of  apples  upon  the  same  tree.  A  tree  grafted  or  inoculated 
when  small,  is  far  preferable  to  one  altered  over  when  grown  large,  for  seve- 
ral reasons,  one  of  which  is  its  increased  length  of  limb,  and  another  is,  it 
oannot  be  so  well  shaped  as  w)iile  young,  for  then  the  head  may  be  ao  formed 
as  to  produce  more  fruit  and  of  better  quality  than  trees  of  the  same  age 
and  size  altered  over ;  and  besides,  what  is  of  some  importance,  they  will 
have  symmetry,  instead  of  being  unsightly  objects.  Farmers  have  made  a 
great  mistake  in  grafting  large  varieties,  without  regard  to  quality.  Apples 
of  large  sixe  are  invariably  eqarse  and  inferior  for  the  table,  and  are  liable 
to  be  blown  from  the  tree,  ami  the  result  is  that  three-fourths  of  them  fall 
prematurely.  This  is  a  decided  objection,  as  far  as  profit  is  oonoemed,  even 
if  they  were  of  good  quality.  I  have  a  decided  objectioB  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  varieties.  Suppose  a  jfarmer  has  100  apple-trees,  and  50  varietiei 
of  frtut :  now,  he  cannot  well  have  more  than  8  or  4  trees  of  any  one  kind; 
and  in  50  varieties  he  will  of  course  have  early,  summer,  fall,  and  winter 
fruit,  ^nd  the  result  will  be,  ha  will  have  to  keep  running  to  market  all  sum- 
BMr  and  fall,  and  many  times  with  half  a  load.  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
have,  say,  80  trees  of  good  winter  apples,  and  20  trees  of  other  varieties, 
merely  for  family  use ;  then  ihe  apples  for  market  oould  be  all  gathered  at 
one  time,  aad  marketed  after  4ie  most  important  business  of  the  farm  is  over. 
liCt  these  80  trees  be  of  the  host  varieties,  and  those  that  bear  well.  The 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  SwSar,  Spitzenbarg,  We8tfiel(4^eek-no-fnrther, 
and  Rozbnry  Russet,  are  good  varieties,  and  bear  well  )n  this  climate.  If 
only  two  varieties  were  to  ba  selected,  I  would  pre^  the  Greening  and 
Bpitaenber^,  as  producing  th#  most  fruit  and  of  the^best  equality.    A  fanner 


of  my  aeqnaintance  m%  u^  last  fall  120  barrels  of  apples  from  20  treei,  anj 
they  were  worth  in  l>atroit  f  1.50  per  barrel.  I  know  of  no  farming  pro- 
duets  that  would  nist  as  much,  or  any  thing  like  it.  An  apple  that  ori^nated 
at  Kingston,  NewTork,  and  introduced  by  Judge  Buel,  called  the  Jonathan, 
I  find  to  be  a  very  valuable  variety.  Out  of  70  or  80  varieties  I  have 
fhiited  within  the  last  6  years,  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  best.  It  is  a  great 
annual  bearer.  This  fruit  is  ripe  in  November,  and  keeps  well  till  May.  It 
is  of  medium  siie,  good  flavor,  and  invariably  fair,  and  withal  a  very  hand- 
some apple.  Skin  thin  and  smooth,  the  ground  clear  littht  yellow,  nearly 
covered  by  lively  red  stripes ;  stalk  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  and  rather 
slender,  and  inserted  in  a  deep,  regular  cavity ;  calyx  set  in  a  deep,  broad 
basin ;  flesh,  white,  tender,  and  juicy.  Much  has  been  said  and  written  upon 
the  importance  of  pieking  fruit  carefully,  and  of  packing  it  properiy.  Full 
directions  have  bcien  given  at  various  times,  in  nearly  all  the  agricultural 
journals.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  fruit,  in  order  to  have  it  keep 
well,  should  be  picked  by  hand,  and  after  being  carefully  picked,  it  should 
be  placed  in  the  barrels  by  hand,  and  when  the  barrel  is  full  it  should  be 
shaken  gently,  that  the  fruit  may  settle  together,  so  as  not  to  move  in  the 
barrel  by  carriage.  The  barrel  should  be  full,  that  the  bead  may  press 
firmly  upon  the  fruit.  The  barrels  should  never  be  placed  upon  the  bead 
after  they  are  filled,  but  should  be  carefully  packed  away  upon  the  bilge, 
in  a  shed  or  other  out-building,  and  kept^  dry  till  the  weather  becomes  cool 
enough  for  the  mercury  to  fall  below  30°,  when  they  may  be  placed  in  a 
cool,  dry  cellar.  Apples  will  not  injure  at  a  temperature  2  or  3  degrees 
below  freeaing ;  but  iP  Aey  could  be  kept  at  freeiing  pobt,  they  would 
remain  perfectly  sound  for  almost  any  length  of  time,  if  kept  dry. 

I  submit  a  few  remarks  upon  grafting  apple-trees.  It  is  the  usual  prac- 
tice to  graft  the  extremities  of  the  limbs,  or  to  out  them  where  they  are  not 
more  than  2  inches  in  diameter.  Now,  I  consider  it  important  to  cut  the 
limb  near  the  main  stock ;  no  matter  if  it  is  5  inches  in  diameter  ;  it  will 
do  better,  and  make  a  more  perfect  tree,  and  produce  more  fruit.  To  graft 
imall  trees,  cut  them  off  beloir  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  graft  in  the 
ifiual  way  of  cleft-grafting ;  then  replace  the  earth  around  the  stem, 
and  the  work  is  done.  For  grafting  above-ground,  a  composition,  made  of 
three  parts  rosin,  two  parts  beeswax,  and  one  part  tallow,  melted  together^ 
and  applied  with  a  brush  while  warm,  (it  should  not  be  hot,)  is  a  eood  com- 
position. Split  tho  .stock  to  be  grafted  in  the  centre  with  a  knife  and 
mallet,  drive  in  a  wooden  wedge  to  open  and  hold  till  the  scions  are  inserted. 
The  scion  should  be  of  the  last  year  s  growth,  and  wedge-shaped  at  the  end 
to  be  inserted ;  put  one  upon  each  side  of  the  stock,  so  that  the  inner  bark 
of  both  the  limb  and  scion  may  come  in  contact;  then  take  out  the  wedge, 
and  the  scions  will  be  held  firmly :  now,  to  finish  the  operation,  apply  the 
composition  as  above  directed.  If  both  scions  should  live,  let  them  grow 
till  the  next  sprins,  when  it  would  be  well  to  cut  out  one  of  them.  In  pre- 
paring the  ground  for  an  orchard,  it  is  important  to  have  a  deep  rich  soil. 
For  manure,  a  compost  is  generally  recommended,  which,  no  doubt,  would 
be  preferable ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  almost  any  kind  of  manure  will 
answer,  if  it  is  buried  deep  in  the  soil.  I  would  recommend  that  as  much 
manure  should  be  spread  upon  the  ground  as  can  be  turned  under  with  a 
large  plough ;  then  have  two  good  teams,  and  let  the  latter  plough  be  set 
off  so  as  to  follow  in  the  furrow  of  the  first,  that  the  subsoil  may  be  brought 
up  and  turned  upon  the  sod.     I  have  had  land  ploughed  12  inches  deep  ia 


xS?^ 
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Ilbia  w%jr  with  a  pa^  pf  Wms,  by  chftngi]^  the  ae^  of  the  ploi^h  ereif 
tiine  of  fxuniiig  r(mn4*  I  tin  Mtusfied  that  this  ip  a  good  ^pora^ii.  Bf 
havi&gi^  tafo  teams  of  snfficievk  power,  the  ground  majhe  hrohen  to  the  deptn 
of  16  iBchea.  If  the  land  ]  be  thns  tre^ed,  the  treat  maj  be  9^  irithmit 
fistrther  preparati^W,  and  willj  succeed  better  than  thej  will  hj  merely  figgiiig^ 
large  holets,  as  is  often  reoofomended.  The  usnal  distance  is  about  frods^ 
e«ch  wav.  Where  peaches  |1q  well,  and  it  is  profitable  to  raise  thes^  thej 
oaabe  planted  between  the  rows  of  apple-trees,  as  they  will  die  o«t  before 
the  space  will  be  required  for  the  apple-treea.  It  wiU  require  40  trees  to 
the  acre,  at  the  aboTe  distai^. 

Very  reAectfnlly,  your  ob't  servant, 

j  A-  C.  HUBBARD. 

P.  S. — The  aboTe  remarlili  are  respeetfully  submitted,  which  you  are  at 
liberty  to  tse  as  you  see  fit.  They  have  been  written  in  haste,  and  without 
having  been  reviewed.  -i  A.  C.  H. 


^9  ■■■  11  ir 


WtuhmffUm,  2ifac0mb  Oount^,  Michigan,  J^eeemher  16tA,  1850. 

Sir : — In  reply  to  your  tiroular  of  Aagost  26, 1850, 1  would  give  you 
some  hints  for  the  benefit  of  professional  men  and  meohanics,  who  never, 
or  seldom  keep  bat  one  efw  and  one  hog.  This  praotiee  is  ffenerally 
eonsidered  a  matter  of  economy,  is  to  keep  one  hog,  as  the  mi&  of  the 
oow,  over  and  abovc^  what  is  used  in  a  small  family,  together  with  other 
r^weted  morsels  from  the  table,  will  keep  the  hog  very  well,  without  much 
extra  expense. 

Now,  the  idea  I  wish  to  suggest  is,  to  dupeaae  with  the  h<^  entiidy,  end 
feed  to  the  cow  all  that  is  usually  given  to  the  hog.  There  is  no  (timeulty 
m  learning  the  cow  to  eat  sill  the  milk,  ke,  I  w3l  give  vou  the  resuk  of 
the  esperiwiee  of  a  neighbor^  a  physician  by  profession  and  praotica,  as  well 
as  a  rigid  eecmomist.  My  immediate  neighbor.  Dr.  D.  Gooley,  has,  tot  sevend 
years,  pursued  the  above  plan,  and  I  will  give  yon  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
lesult. 

In  yie  year  1849,  Mrs.  O.  keijpt  «i  accoont  of  the  batter  auwle  in  8  months, 
June,  July,  and  Aagost,  as  follows : 


In  June ^ 52^  pounds. 

July r : 4411 

August 46^ 


44 


148A 


If 


In  the  summer  of  1850,  tlie  same  lady  kept  an  account  for  six  months, 
with  the  same  treatment  of  the  cow,  beginnins  with  May,  and  ending  with 

October.    The  following  ia  |he  resolt  for  1850 : 

May '. 

June 4 

July.... 

August I ^ 

September. 26^ 

October 86tt 


34^  pounds. 
38A 

35ft 


Aggregate 211i», 


it 
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1^!^"  T  ^  '^  ''it  ^  ^  '?™^  ^  l^*'  <»^  8«>d  nut,  though  not 
above  the  medaam  sue.  She  graaed  in  a  common  pasture  of  timothy  and 
doTsr,  and  was  fed  the  slops  <tf  the  hoase,  as  above  stated. 

Tim  fiamily  oonsisted  of  three  adult  persons,  and  one  child  10  yesrs  old. 
All  the  milk  aadcroam  was  used  that  was  wanted  in  the  family,  and  the 
balance  set  fcrbut^r,  which  prodaced  the  above  amount.  Yon  will  see 
that  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August  produced  about  88  pounds 
more  than  the  coireepondmff  months  in  1850.  The  deficiency  in  1850  is 
readily  aoooimted  for,  from  the  fact  that  the  fint  season  had  b«4i  very  dry 
and  the  pastore  very  poor.  ^      ^ 

K„L*!!'^7  **]"  «*??,  ««»;^»y  ««]r**^  ^^ »°« <»^  *<>  ^m^j » fi^miiy  with 

Jii^t^r.  f  f'??T?  ^  ^  ^^"^"^  ^^^"^'^^  '"^  «  "«>°t»^«'  ^ith  only 
the  extra  feed  that  is  ordinarily  «yen  to  a  hog.     Butter  is  worth,  on  a^ 

•ver^,  12^  cents  pj,r  poond.  Perk  is  worth*  from  8  to  87*  ceits  i^ 
Dound.  Gw^T-Would  the  slops  of  the  house  fed  to  a  hog,  instead  of  a  oiw. 
have  prodaced  <25  worth  of  port  in  6  months  ?  .         ' 

Kv?***"!*^^*  **"*^  "T  "^^^  correcting  and  revising  for  ose,  yon  are  at 
bberty  to  do  so^and  make  such  use  of  th?m  as  you  plelse. 

"^  Very  respectftiHy,  your  ob't, 

G.  W.  KNAPP. 


BOOT  CROPS. 
Having  been  engaged  for  the  p«it  eighteen  years,  as  one  of  the  firm 

^^:.^.v  ^''  ^  *»o?<^*w»I  Pnn«ito,  I  have  given  considerable 
attention  to  the  growing  of  roots,  being  forced  to  raise  large  quantitiee 

11*2  r^'L^^u""*  "^^^  i"^"^  «^  aelections  for  the  raiSng  of  seed, 
which  has  been  ^e  pnnmpal  object     We  haye  had  many  to  feed,  yearly 
to  our  horses  aad  cattle.  »/;"•*/» 

For  f:^»g,  we  give  carrots  (the  long  orange)  the  preference  over  aU 
roots.  Bjeta,  for  cows  giving  milk,  are  rich,  sweet  food,  and  preferable  to 
turaips ;  but  for  working  oxen  and  horses,  no  food,  for  winter  and  sprine 

':sli^jz  t?eriirit<2;r b  J^  '^  ^^-  ^  ^'^  '^^^^ '  -^^ 

One  and  a  half  baehels  of  carrots  about  equals,  in  substance,  one  bushel 
oate.    Horses,  that  have  been  stiffened  by  hard  work  and  high  feid  on  min 
can  be  much  renovated  by  a  change  to  carrots  for  a  few  weeks,  and  it  is  th^ 
next  thing  to  a  run  m  forest  grass. 

Having  obtained  the  premiam  every  year  from  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society  since  its  organisation,  perhaps  it  would  not  be  amiss  to 
give  the  statement  ef  crops  and  expense  of  raising 

to  Si  rn\T  f  J^'V^'n'^J^*^'  ""^  ^^*^  ^^^^^  ^«^^^  ^f  ^"0^  56  lbs. 
to  the  bashel,  at  the  following  expense : 

25  loads  of  manure,  62J  cents. ;.. 415.^2 

U  days  pkHigh^g,  $1.25 ^  igg 

20     "    raking  and  sowing,  62i  cents 12*50 

90     «    ^^°S  »"^  thinning,  first  time,  62}  cents Z.Z'.'.  18.*75 

,9     «    ,     .  "         second  time,  i)2J  cents 12.50 

12  hoeing  «         thirdtime,62J  cents..... 750 
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iMtgwuatoa  land i ^ 10^ 

6  iWieed,  50  M^ i — -« ^ AiOO 
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litde  mom  Uma  ^  offitM  ptr  Kwh«L  Im  18i7»  m  Uf  Mn,  4d| 
^ _  -  1, 9B  |^e«B-fwftrd,  tara|d  over  aod  harrowed  altcc  rtdiiig  domi^  t^pii 
^■peBMrof  f25.76,  or  a  Iktk  orer  5  oeoti  p«r  ImmIiqL    Sow  jaar,  «p  | 

<Mre«fUBd,<Niw)iMkefrrotflu4  been  ruied  tbt two  prtoediBg  j«Mf,  to{ 
bushels,  at  an  expeoaa  of  $4l.6d,  or  a  little  Um  ikaa  5  otnta  Mr  bnAkaL 

In  1848,  OB  OM  acre,  966|  bnshela,  at  an  •tpmat  of  fdOaO,  or  •  Ufetle 
ofir  5  eestt  per  bvabti. 

X  In  1849,  Ml  If  acTM,  281811  bndMli,  at  mi  t^peoM  of  |54.87,  onlj  abom 
Stt  (Mnta  Der  btuheL 

Li  185^on  1  acre,  d61|  Uwbeb,  at  an  esfMM  of  $46^,  or  a  littklMi 
tbMi  5  teoU  per  bidiel 

Tbe  aforesaid  crops  were  i^U  raised  oa  land  of  about  tbe  mubo  qnaliti]^ 
«ad,  on  tbe  lasM  land,  aon#  f^r  8,  and  aono  for  4  jaars  in  «aooM«on. 
Biob  green  sward,  toned  ovfpr  and  sewad,  prodnoMj  good  eropf,  and  at  Inp 
expense  tbas  land  kept  udef  the  ploi^b  tod  hoe  for  jean,  as  weeds  are 
mneb  leM  troobleseme,  which!  are  the  farmer's  dread,  and  diseooraffe  many 
from  trying  a  second  crop ;  |et,  bat  few  crops  paj  better  for  a  litUe  paint 
and  patience. 

Sow  in  drills  from  12  to  14  inches  apart,  and,  as  soon  as  they  can  be  seen, 
Ikoe  them  through  with  a  eom|Den  hoe,  io  atir  the  ground  between  tbe  roWs, 
which  preyents  weeds  from  starting.  As  soon  they  are  fairly  up,  hoe  again, 
ttid  then  tiiin  out  to  from  ^  io  4  mebes  k  tbe  row.  I  ba¥e  weter  kaewn 
tiM  erop  injnred  by  inseot  ov'  worm.  Br  eoaloBC  tibe  seed  beftve  seiHai, 
iiQl  fnrward  tbe  erop,  and  kSep  it  ahead  of  ireeds,  and  nidi  laboririBw 
iated.  I  rviee  tfweet  potatoes  in  this  latitude,  42^*,  hj  starting  then  In  a 
bot-^ed,  for  my  iMuly's  use. '  Seed  should  be  pr«Muwd  from  &tber  eoilh 
•very  season,  to  prerent  degeneration.  I  raised,  tiib  season,  orer  90 
'bushels  on  60  feet  square. 

I,  kMt  fftll,  fed  two  pigs,  Sad  as  I  think  it  is  more  beakhy  for  a  bog  fO 

^ruat  than  s^eal,  I  sure  tb^  ail  they  woidd  eat,  and  found  that  4  qusrls 

ef  mesl,  wet  with  cold  watery  was  no  more  than  tbfy  would  eat  at  oaetkN. 

I  also  found  that  16  ouarts  would  tkieken  8  pails  of  boifing  water  to  a  pud- 

diuff,  which  they  would  not  efekt  at  6  tisMS. 

hk  this  plaee,  the  warmest'  dsry  in  1860  was  July  16tb ;  11  o'elock,  A.X. 
M^*" ;  arerage,  ddf^".  Coldest  day,  Deeember  81 ;  7  o'eloek,  i.  M.,  6  beknr 
lero ;  average,  17^°  abore. 

The  mean  temperature  f<Mr(each  month  : 


Jannai;y 84^* 

jebmary 31| 

'TSmn^ 89i 

Aprfl 48{| 


Miy 66M* 

Jape 74j^ 

July 77i| 

August 76^ 

Mean  temperature  for  1860,  68^°. 

LEYIBHILIT. 
Fredoniay  Chautauque  Oownty,  Nt$B  Yorkf  ZWewW,  1860. 


September fi^ 

Oetober., ..6^ 

Norember.« 4^ 

December 29|f 


ssr 


■     «--    iL-— .^-   >         .   ■'f**.^"J*">'*  •'«»••»»  1*,  1851. 

.  hJ55JL'tS!ilZr^l5"'^« rf >~.  .t<«k<  th.  .tock  would  pr^iet 

•Bd  Buuiu     •S^iTw^^J^  *'  •Jodici.M  87Mem  of  plongliii* 

•^tifowmTiof.bt>iWc»l'l!r   ^  1.  n    '^^     W  «h«  di«Breiit  lU 
JropTu  wiU  dtpwd  <^  STJZT^     ?"  J^  ~™  ^"  *•  «« 

k««i;  to  tk.  ui  ikodd  ffXl57iu«hlK^.i^i  ° "  p"^**"*  :*•••« 

»  kdr  4md.  tba  kmw.  Lrff^T?'  I?^  """H  **  «"»«>  m  iiioh  Md 

te^^^.^W^    i?^  ™*  r*^*  •»*•  »  WW*  fcMdfiiJ  of  ukM? 

g«- -  woSTuif « ji^tr^  s:3r'b:i^'rr.„':ii5fi? 
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eom  shoiild  be  cnt  from  tke  ^oond,  and  stood  up,  in  is  tmmll  fmndlfls  w 
in»7'be  and  have  them  sund  tij>  «>od.  As  soon  as  the  stalks  lire  thony^ly 
dried,  the  corn  should  be  husM  off,  and  the  stalks  pat  is  a  bitm.  Thtj 
make  good  fodder. 

,  By  Ihe  opperation  above  d4seribed,  if  thoroughly  poforaed,  bom  25  i^ 
$6  bnehels  of  com,  Md  an  ao^onnt  of  fodder  equal  in  sabstanoe  to  al  kiMi 
^  ton  of  good  hay,  may  be  obtained  from  an  acre,  while  the  InA  wiQ  be 
improved  in  quality,  and  in  ii  condition  easily  prepared  for  anotbar  fopi 
which  may  be  winter  wheat  o|  rye,  if  the  groond  doea  not  bMTO  too  maeh 
by  frosts;  if  fsowQ  with  either  of  these,  it  should  be  done  aa  aooii  aa  the 
oom  can  be  taken  from  the  ground.  Wheat  or  rye  shovld  be  sown  at  the 
rate  of  1}  bushel  per  acre  ^fter  the  froand  has  been  made  mellow  by 
ploughing,  or  smooth  by  harfowing.  ^  I?  the  land  is  intended  ior  meadow. 
It  should  have  6  or  8  quarts  of  timothy  seed  per  acre,  sown  when  the  grain 
is  with  from  4  to  6  quarts  of  clover  seed  sown  early  in  the  spring.  If  sprii^ 
grain-  is  preferred  to  winter  grain,  wheat,  barley,  or  oate  are  good  orops, 
«nd  good  to  seed,  or  stock  dotn  with ;  if  these  are  sown,  the  groiuidi  ihooU 

be  ploughed  as  early  in  spring  as  possible,  the  land  being  free  from  froat^ 
•fid  not  too  wet :.'  it  should  b^  cross-ploughed  and  harrowed  smooth  before 
■own,  and  well  harrowed  aflerwardk  Wheat  should  be  sown  1|,  and 
barley  and  oats  8  bushels  to  the  acre ;  timothy  and  clover  with  6  quarts 
of  the  former,  and  4  of  the  latter ;  the  aero  should  be  sown  cm  previoaa  to 
the  last  harrowing. 

„  Grain  of  all  kinds,  it  is  all|>wed,  should  be  cot  before  it  is  wh*t  if  caiOed 
fiilly  ripe,  as  the  grain  will  nfake  more  and  better  flour,  and  tke  ftalk  wiU 
be  more  palatable  and  nourishing  for  animal  food,  which  is  very  uqKMrtaiit 
in  tins  latitude.  The  sooner  any  ereen  fodder,  calculated  for  snimsl  food, 
if  thoroughly  hayed  or  drieil,  and  put  in  the  bam,  the  hotter,  m  it  is 
very  injurious  to  have  it  bleached  by  sun  and  rain,  or  dew.  ImmediMdy 
after  the  crop  is  taken  off,  it  is  a  very  common  practioe  to  allow  the  yoanc 
grass  and  clover  to  be  eatei^ off,  or  trodden  down  by  stock,  which  shouMi 
ia  no  instance  be  allowed,  ff  the  land  is  intended  for  meadoir,  Ibe  km  it 
is  fed  off  the  better ;  no  hoofishould  be  allowed  to  range  over  it  until  it  has 
.lain  in  grziss  one  summer,  when  it  will  do  to  feed  it  off  some.  If  it  aa  wanted 
for  pasturage,  it  should  lie  without  being  fed  until  the  next  Jane,  whon  the 
jpu»  will  have  acquired  a  good  hold  of  the  soil ;  aod  then  it  most  not  be 
oaten  off  close,  leaving  the  gqound  naked. 

If,  by  this  minner,  one  fi^ld  is  improved,  it  may  remain  froos  2  to  8 
Tears,  (but  never  untd  the  ^rass  runs  out,)  while  another,  or  several  fields 
in  succession,  may  undergo  the  like,  or  a  similar  procees,  varying  the  m«nnre, 
the  manner  of  culture,  the  ^d,  ^c,  as  circumstanoes  seem  to  require  or 
J^dfment  dictate. 

With  regard  to  different  breeds  of  cattle,  I  would  remark,  that  a  ipeeies 
of  stock,  suiuble  for  a  warm  climate,  a  level  (or  not  moontainoae)  eewsiry, 
>4iid  very  rich  grazing  land|;  might  be  poorly  ealeolated  for  tui  regioB> 
FcMT  this  rough,  uneven  part  of  the  country,  perhape  Dev<m  ea*tle  are  the 
most  suitable,  as  they  combine  the  most  of  the  qualities  repaired  in  «  epc- 
ciea  of  stock.  Considering  the  market  valoe  o£  land,  tike  poee  of  lebor,  the 
distance  from  market,  together  with  the  great  length  of  winter^  tad  ehort- 
BOSS  of  summer,  it  is  no  e^ey  matter  to  sell  a  hundred  doUara'  worth 
from  a  farm.  Yet,  with  all  thiese  hindrances,  a  farmer,  by  thoroogh  end.  jodi- 
cioQB  management,  may  realize  &  handsome  profit  from  his  expendilWM*  . 

I 


1«  «  fenerel  Mt§,  tekiag  one  year  with  another,  e  calf  can  be  raised  or 
OfonM  at  6^mettliM  eM  for  $8;  a  yearfins,  in  the  fall,  at  |7;  a  two-year 
eM,  in  the  faB»  at  $16;  a  good  eow^  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  for  |18— in  the 
^ring,  for  from  |€5  to  |30 ;  100  pounds  of  butter  for  ^14;  100  pounds  of 
pork  for  $6^JMde  meetly  from  the  proceeds  of  the  dairy. 

There  are  fwpy  few  farmers  who  can  afford  to  raise  grain  to  sell ;  if  they 
do,  thejr  meet  be  governed  by  Now  Tork  market  prioes. 

Wooi-growiag,  together  with  the  rearing  of  lambs  for  market,  will,  perhapa, 
(eoanCiDg  ,aB  enenditores,)  return  the  greatest  profit.  I  have  a  flock  of 
Hevinosheep  whi^eh  average  over  6  pounds  of  well-washed  wool  per  head 
per  aamna,  which  wool  eoeu  me,  one  year  with  another,  from  25  to  30  eta. 
per  pond,  liine  is  as  fine  as  any  Merino  wool  that  I  am  acquainted  with. 
One  more  item,  and  i  am  done.  There  is  but  little  irrigation  practised  ia 
this  eeoairy,  aad  that  little  is  generally  in  an  imperfect  manner ;  hence,  I 
woaM  urge  those  having  ezperienee  ia  this  branch  of  business  to  write  upon 
the  sabjeot,  pablishing  an  aooount  of  their  way  and  its  effects. 

With  these  remarks,  I  am  yonrs,  ^ 

N.  M.  DART. 


JVcip  Karmony,  Indiana,  July  Ibth,  1850. 

J>e«r  Sir : — ^The  object  of  the  present  communication  ia  to  relate  the 
•traage  phenomenon  which  has  occurred  along  our  river — the  cane  Arun- 
dinaria  Gigaatea  (Miehavuc)  going  to  seed  thii;  year. 

Miohaox,  in  his  description,  states  that  it  goes  to  seed  once  in  from  20  to 
25  years.  I  have  boea  a  resident  of  the  Wabash  upwards  of  30  years,  and  it 
never  having  occurred  before,  Has  caused  me  to  mikt  some  inquiries  of  thoie 
whose  reaideaoe  was  many  years  in  advance  of  me,  and  they  state  that  it 
never  has  happened  on  this  river  before. 

If  my  memory  is  eorrect,  in  the  year  1830  or  '31,  in  descending  the  Mis- 
sissippi, I  aotieed  a  similar  circumstance.  The  planters  collected  and  used 
the  seed  for  feeding  to  their  stock.  It  must  possess  much  nourishment,  ae 
I  was  informed  that  the  stock  on  the  Mississippi  were  that  year  remarkaUy 
fat.  My  son  Charles  informs  me  that  th^  squirrels  he  killed  a  few  dajl 
ago,  in  the  eaae,  were  literally  covered  with  fat.  Trusting  that  the  seed 
herewith  enclosed  may  add  to  the  collection  of  the  Patent  Office,  I  subscribe 
n»y»«lf  Tours  very  i^spectfally, 

WM.  AUG.  TWIGG,  P.  M. 

Mm,  CommUHoner  of  PaUntt,  Washington. 


Aihlandy  Athland  County^  Ohio,  January,  1850. 
Sir : — The  varieties  of  wheat  in  this  portion  of  country  are  Asbridge, 
white  blue-stem,  Mediterranean,  stubble,  mounuin  sprout,  valley,  wbute 
flint,  red-chaff  bearded,  three  varieties  of  club  wheat,  and  many  otheia. 
Our  soil  and  climate  being  congenial  to  the  production  of  this  important 
staple,  our  fanners  have  spared  no  pains  in  introducing  the  best  varieties. 
The  two  first  named  have  precedence  over  all  others  with  which  I  am  ao- 
qoainted,  either  from  experience  or  from  inquiry.  They  exhibit  a  plump 
white  l>erry,  with  thin  bran  and  bald  head,  which  last  renders  them  far  moro 


tteMKOt  to  lundlethAii  bearded  wheat.  Under  fkTteaUe  «ldl«MiH|4^««fir- 
hf  po  eikWmitj,  tfaej  wUl  jidtt  M  Wihele  per  mm.  TW  lilditemM«» 
ii  #zten^¥d^  aown  on  accoanj  of  ito  endnrum  the  wmtir  beMv  i«d  beiltg 
l^piroe^  mid  tkns  eecaping  fwo  greal  i^vnee.  The  ol(i««iBOB»|Q  ||  h/ 
■ome  are  its  reddish  browa  coUr,  ita  light  j^d,  mni  its  liakility  M  fhll  Ire^i 
4*^  wtfide.  Aii  the  other  liiwii  poeeeea  eaioh  some  pewi^iawitiss  iMch 
render  them  estimahle  or  obj^oikable  with  the  llMnMr*  The  thi^  «hc»l 
te  two  high  reeoorakendatioDS!:  lat.  That  of  eBdariaa  a  storsi  thai  wfl«ld 
ilrottrate  all  other  varieties ;  )2d.  It  grows  ereot,  a^d  jiMtm^H  «ia  lieh 
lottem  lands.  The  Asbridge^  iwhile  blue-stem,  and  white  fSBtJur*  Qfn  moH 
Mgtkly  esteem^  The  Asbrid^  possesses  the  greatest  Mugbtr  •£  imfiertaBt 
IMaliaritna.  The  average  p^xlaet  per  aere  is  15  bvshela.  Xime  ef  seed 
■ig  from  the  middle  of  Septcpmber  to  the  1st  of  Oet^>er ;  h«ft  m^r*  geo4 
^ope  are  obtained  bj  sowing  9$  near  the  20|h  of  Bmtember  ■•  pessibUi  If 
tw^ow  before  that  time,  we  gifre  Ueense  to  the  fly,  oeeaoie  th«re  is.Ma»Q]r 
much  warm  weether  about  di^t  time,  and,  if  we  sow  mtich  Utei»  it  ia  &•• 
({aently  winter-killed.  The  tiiHe  of  harveeting.  is  from  the  4th  to  the  10th 
of  Jolj.  The  qaantitj  sown  per  acre  is  from  1^  to  1^  boshel,  withpot  any 
preparation,  with  the  excep^$,  in  a  few  instances,  of  having  it  i^ean.  A 
vast  quaDtit  J  of  wheat  is  sown  i^pon  inverted  oat<stubbIe  weviooslT  manured. 
The  depth  to  which  we  usuallj  plough  is  9  inchee.  We  j^ngh  fiJlowa  about 
th,^  1st  of  Jane,  about  6  inchjes  deep-^manore  just  before  sowings  then 
l^u^lO  inches  deep.  The  yield  has  been  inereasing  for  the  Ui^ojrearSy 
Mcaose  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  system  of  ealtues;  ths  oamit 
of  which,  in  a  great  measure,  inust  be  credited  to^he  influenet  of  a  good 
i^coltural  paper  (The  Ohio  Cultivator)  which  eireulatee  among  w.  ^  If  it 
i^ould  not  be  fordgn  to  the  object  of  this  Beport,  I  would  here  speak  i$  high 
li^s  of  th4t  excellent  paper. 

The  system  of  rotation  ap<tt  uplands  is  first  oats  «r  eon,  then  wbfat^ 
then  seed  to  clover  or  timotht.  Those  who  cultivate  only  60  or  60  aetea^ 
ttlsally  raise  two^crops  of  wliat  upon  the  same  field  snooesiiTaly  befare 
seeding. down.  Thh  will  answer  weu,  provided  the sdl  is  mriBnigatly  ~ 
The  bottom  lands  are  sometimes  cul^vated  in  oomfwr  sereral  yuars 
cession,  without  any  spparent  exhatotion  of  the  sofl,  proTided  the  < 
Irin^ed  upon  the  standing  staUfa,  and  (M  in  that  way. 

The  best  remedy  for  the  Iftssian-fly  is  to  sow  as  near  die  SOA  flnptmn 
bSr  as  possible,  for  its  depredhtions  cease  about  ^e  28d,  and  the  wheal 
becomes  sufficiently  rooted  to  ^thstand  the  winter.  From  special  ubniTi 
tion  upon  this  matter,  I  ean  safely  say  that,  by  observing  the  above  resMdy. 
the  wheat  crop  in  the  aggregate  woukl  be  increased  one-flftk  The  weevil 
was  destructive  to  the  wheat  cri^p  of  1848,  just  before  harvest,  and  for  which 
I  know  of  no  remedy.  The  average  price  at  our  nearest  market  is  70  cents 
per  bushel. 

C%>m.-^The  varieties  are  ntunerous.  Th/t  most  mrtocmod  of  whiah  v 
ilte  hm  yellow,  white  flint,  And  small  yellow.  The  large  jttkm  gifiwa 
tery  tall,  has  long  ears,  ripeni  tolerably  early,  and  is  much  esteemed  by 
iiany.  The  white  flint,  so  called  because  its  grain  is  very  hard,  hns  a  short 
thick  ear,  is  hard  to  husk  and  'hard  to  sheU.  It  moidds  in  the  bask  easily 
&  a  wet  dme.  It  weizhs  60  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  and  maksfi  etioeUent  white 
meal.  The  small  jeuow  possesses  the  greatest  nuaaher  of  advantaass: 
1st.  Its  early  maturity ;  2d.  Its  small  growth,  which  renders  it  suseeptlbk 
of  dose  planting;    8d.  It  ia  therefctt'e  more  eaaily  cultivated^  easy  W  nMl^ 
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MlaUs^ta  «MWttt*3Ff»*«»hMkii^g.time,  and  yields  mere  corn  with  lest 
labor  than  any  other  with  whieh  I  am  aofuainted.  The  average  product  of 
*^?*.^!f*^  'N^  •^  ^•''^  Jwd  and  with  g^  edture  is  100  bushels 
flf^heVed  cent  par  iMsra.  The  average  yield  of  own  in  general  is  50  bushels 
Cteitef  prodnetion  is  8  seats  per  bushet    The  best  system  of 


«itew  IS  toelMWk,  and  j^lant  eora  of  short  grawth  2  feet  10  inches  anart, 
•M  M^  «Me  ea«h  wny  between  the  raws,  at  eaeh  time  of  hoeing,  with  a 
ahov^o^gh,  a^d  dmt  wiU  throw  fresh  ground  against  both  rows.  This 
pelhed  ssif«a  tvo-thirdi  ef  the  eaqMnse  of  ploi^^hnig,  and  produces  nearly 


Jf*J;  7^  ^^T^'y  9•«»^y  «««ed.  C«m.of  taU  growth  must  of  necessity 
••  ^"^  •^•^  *  feet  apart,  and  it  re)i|uires  ploughing  3  or  4  times  be- 
SJ^~7*  '•^  J^^^  is  in  thn  beet  eendition  for  fee£ng  when  ground. 
Th#  difeMM^  fimr  ef  enokii^  U  not  sufficient  to  warnmt  the  expense. 
^^^^  ^^  »»  *•  l»  of  thMk  awiU,  is  the  most  advantageous.     The 

■••^  .3r  ^?*?^  •^  •^^  oonanmed  by  hogs,  if  carefuUy  saved  and  weU 
apphed,  will  add  albont  3  bMhels  p4r  aore.* 

Ofll.-^Th«aMrBgcyiddii80bQsheb  per  acre.  The  quantity  of  seed  sown 
'^V*"*  ■Jwc  hwhab.    nis  crop  ii  ym  erhanstjng  to  the  soil. 

-gr«— The  average  yield  per  aere  is  20  bashela. 

^0^  a»e  net  enlttvMed  to  any  extent  as  a  field  crop,  either  for  profit  or 
fsr  renevnti^  the  land. 

Cktmr  amd  Grmm%,  The  ^pmntlty  of  kay  cut  per  acre  is  one  ton  of 
tferwr  and  one  nnd  a  half  af  timothy.  The  best  fertUisera  fer  meadows,  so 
fcr  en  my  experienoe  gees,  is  to  seatter  the  droppings  of  cattle  and  horses, 
V  J  PL  ■**•*  •^^  by.  knocking  them  about  with  a  4-foot  stick, 
•hapwl  like  a  aled-nuiner»  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  just  before  the  vegeta. 
Oan  starts.  Thu  kind  of  SMUure  pulverisee  very  fine,  if  scattered  in  that 
Way.  I  know  by  experieaee  that  if  the  sefl  is  pretty  weU  represented  with 
^piigs,  and  thus  trented,  the  yiehl  will  be  at  least  one-thTrd  more  than 
A  ^^^  "^  ■cattered.  llBothT  is  preferred  for  seeding  down  men- 
dows.  The  quantity  of  seed  sown  as  4  quarU  per  acre.  The  cost  of  raisinir 
hay  per  ton  is  |1.50.  ^* 

JMy  iTiMlnfkirsf.—The  amige  rield  of  butter  per  week,  for  each  cow, 
IS  4  lbs.,  and  ef  eheeee  8  Iha.  One  of  the  best  methods  for  treating  milk  for 
butter  u  to  skut  before  the  anlk  is  sour,  and  chura  immediately.  This  mode 
■ff  §******  ^^^'^^  «  •  •^'♦rt  ti«M,  if  the  cream  is  at  the  right  temperature, 
say  55  degrees.  The  modes  of  churning  are  ?Anoi|s,  but  we  generally  use  th« 
barnel  churn  and  dasher  ehnrn.  A  good  improved  churn,  upon  the  atmo- 
spheric pnneipto,  would  SMet  with  general  npptobation  here.  The  mode  of 
?Sf^  ZT  ^""^  ^^'  exportatioo  is  to  paiok  it  ia  kegs  containing  about 
WO  lbs.  The  arerage  priae  of  butter  is  9  eents,  and  that  of  cheese  5h 
•snu  per  lb.  ' 

J^tmt  psctfe.— The  eeet  of  raiaiag  tiU  S  years  old  is  about  $15,  which  is 
*be«t  what  they  seU  for  ai  thnt  age.  Se  there  U  comparatively  little  at- 
^Uon  paid  to  this  department.  They  are  only  raised  as  a  means  of  con- 
vertmg  our  pastarea  into  cash,  with  litde  er  no  profit.  The  valae  of  good 
dairy^ws  la  the  spring  is  about  $14,  and  in  the  fall  about  $12,  at  which 
timethey  usaaliy  go  dry.     They  am  generally  wintered  on  good  straw, 

^Urt    t^  ^  ■'^*  *?■  ICbMhtU  otemrK  ail  sared  and  properly  applnd.  would  add 
4PsUt/,«ttdif.Tsatairttopt»«rtik«»th«iaiawiUbeatlwml0biulwU.^Bi,.       ■*^"" 
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The  number  of  poiuidi  of  bevft^  100 
It  20.  '  ^ 


irbick  is  better  tbsn  baj  for  tl 
lbs.  of  eom  will  prodciee  ia  ab 

I  can  ent  nothing  definite  rflkpecting  the  relatFTe  fattening  qtalitfet  ef  th# 
iforhams,  BeVons,  or  HerefOrds.  The  two  latter  are  not  raised  ae  jlkitinet 
breeds  to  anj  extent  in  this  p4rt  of  the  State.  The  Dorhams  are  neatlj 
noted  for  their  neat  appearance,  exhibiting  a  proninent  disposition  to  hi- 
t^  ^t^i}j-  The  natire  breeds  n^  distingaished  for  their  good  milkii^  ^oaK* 
ties.     This  eonnty  possesses  soine  of  the  ^er  j  beet  milkers. 

Sheep  and  ITo^.— Wool-gi^owing  is  profitable.  The  ooit  of  growiac 
coarse  wool  here  is  15  cents  p^r  lb.,  and  for  fine  wool  12  eents.  A  ton  of 
good  ha^,  judicioaslj  fed.  will jprodnee  95  lbs.  of  wool.  Small  or  ordhiaTj 
sixed  sheep,  of  fine  wo<^,  leogtW  staple,  are  now  generafl y  aeksowtedged  to 
be  the  most  profitable,  such  as' a  cross  of  the  Freneh  Mia  Spiniih  iMrino. 
I  rejoice  that  this  great  and  lo^gnsonght  object  has  finafly  been  attained^-r* 
fengthj  staple  ifith  fine  wool.  There  are  a  great  manj  aatiTe  sheep  in  this 
countj,  which  are  improved  in  fineness  bj  a  cross  with  Iferiiioa.  Tlayvn 
iMrdy,  grow  large,  and  sell  lieadilj  to  the  bnteher.  Thtf  proportion  of 
lambs  annually  raised  to  the  number  of  ewes,  vnder  good  managenienti  w31 
be  5  Iambs  to  4  ewes,  among  the  natives., 

ffogt. — The  best  breeds,  fro^  what  I  have  learned  from  ezperienee  md 
uiquirj,  are  a  cross  of  the  Berkshire  and  China  breeds,  or  of  the  Berkriiire 
aiird  grass  breed.  I  would  pr^er  the  first  named,  as  a  hog  the  most  d6<ile 
and  profitable.  Of  this  kind  I  killed  4  pigs,  at  five  months  (Jd,  idueb 
d^^ssed  89  lbs.  each,  without  inj  other  effort  at  feeding.  Thej  wre  very 
highly  esteemed,  becanse  they^  fatten  so  easily,  and  at  any  age^  with  bnt 
little  expense.  If  they  are  p(gged  in  March,  they  may  be  batohered  in 
November,  and  will  weigh  200  9bB.  If  100  lbs.  of  corn  be  fed  to  a  pig  of 
good  quality,  it  will  male  25  lbs.  of  pork.  My  method  of  putting  up  and 
caring  pork  for  home  consumption  is,  first  to  salt  slightly  in  c^n  casks,  and 
let  it  stand  one  week,  then  pout*  off"  the  brine,  for  it  is  generally  bloody,  and 
would  taint  the  meat ;  then  polir  on  strong  fresh  brine,  and  put  on  weight 
enough  to  keep  every  particle  of  meat  perfectly  submerged.  Let  it  stand  4 
or  6  weeks,  according  to  the  stze  of  the  pork,  then  hang  it  np  and  smoke 
with  ffreen  hickory  or  sugar  Wood,  until  it  shows  a  rich  yelUw  oolor,  then 
pack  down  rn  clean  oats. 

Hemp. — This  article  receir^s  so  little  attention  in  this  oonnty,  t)int  I 
know  nothing  definite  concerning  it. 

Po<afoe«.— The  usual  avera^  yield  is  40  bushels  per  acre.  The  cost  of 
production  is  10  cents  per  busttel.  The  most  proKfie  varieties  are  the  long 
red  cudgels,  pink-eyes^  and  pe4ch-blow.  The  varieties  for  table  use  are  the 
pink-eyes,  and  old,  pure,  blue  Keshannocks.  The  best  mode  of  culture  is 
to  plant  on  a  loose,  gravelly  loam,  ploughed  8  inches  deep,  and  cheek  for 
hilhj  2  feet  10  inches  apart,  aitd  3  inches  deep.  This  would  leave  a  loose 
snbsoil  of  «'>  inches,  which  is  highly  necessary,  that  all  superabundant  water 
can  readily  filtrate.  Lime  alone  is  the  best  manure  for  potatoes-.  Lime  and 
ashes  have  been  used  to  prevent  the  rot,  but  without  any  effect. 

Root  Oops.— There  is  but  little  attention  paid  to  these  crops,  except  the 
turnip,  which  is  mostly  raised  for  table  use.  I  do  not  believe  this  depart- 
ment will  receive  much  atteatio|i,  for  it  exhausts  the  soil  incomparably  faster 
than  any  other  product.  For  example,  I  can  raise  but  two  root  oropt  on 
rich  bottom  land,  the  first  a  good  one,  and  the  next  a  meagre  one,  which 
nfter  that  would  yield  a  meagre  crop  of  coin :  whereas  the  same  soil  would 
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hare  produced  60  baikels  of  eom  per  acre,  for  10  yean  in  guccession,  with- 
out manure,  which,  of  eonrae,  wowd  be  more  pro^table. 
'  ^TMit  CWftMr«.-^^nke  fannera  are  paying  qoite  a  spirited  attention  to 
fhdt,  by  way  cf  grafting  tiieir  seedlings.  There  can  be  enough  raised 
on  an  acre  to  make  it  prdltable.  Mealy  apples,  haring  but  little  acidity, 
Will  compare  wi^  witii  potatoes  for  fattening  pork.  There  is  not  enough 
attention  paid  to  the  colture  of  winter  apples  even  for  home  consumption. 
Some  of  tne  best  here  are  the  Red  Seek-no-further,  Yellow  Pippin,  Vande- 
t«re,  and  Rambeao.  The  two  last  are  extensively  cultivated ;  the  Rambeau 
for  <sder,  and  tiie  letter  for  winter  sauce  and  pies.  No  doubt  a  great  variety 
of  good  winter  fruit  wiU  be  developed  upon  ihe  great  number  of  grafti 
which  have  be^  reeendy  set  upon  the  old  seedlings. 

Qrapet. — I  ihii^  the  onltore  of  the  Isabella  and  Catawba  could  be  made 
profitable  here,  for  they  both  thrive  and  yleM  well. 

Mimurt. — The  plan  regarded  as  the  best  for  making  and  preserving  ma- 
nure from  waete,  ii  to  keep  all  the  stock  enclosed  in  tbs  barn-yard  as  muek 
M  poiwible,  and  all  the  finding  should  be  done  in  the  yard.  If  there  is  a 
quantity  of  straw  remuning  in  the  spring,  designed  for  manure  in  the  fall, 
on  whMt  land,  let  it  be  thrown  into  the  yard,  and  a  half-bushel  of  lime  to 
the  ton  of  straw  be  ■eattered  upon  it  This,  with  the  moisture  of  the  yard, 
win  decompose  it  in  a  sh<Ht  time.  Neither  lime  siMr  plaster  are  used  to  any 
great  extent.  Lime  is  obtained  at  too  great  a  distance  from  this  for  us  to 
make  a  very  extensive  use  of  it,  and  piaster  is  only  used  occasionally  on 
com,  but  with  signal  benefit  Barnyard  manure  seems  to  answer  all  pur- 
poses for  field  erops.  Lime  is  sometimes  applied  to  potatoes,  with  good 
results.  Guano  has  not  yet  been  introduced  here.  This  species  of  manure 
should  be  submitted  to  a  chemioal  analysis  to  ascertain  its  properties,  for  it 
mast  posseM  tlM  best  eombination  of  elements  of  any  notnure  that  hat 
yet  been  tested.  The  time  has  come  when  the  farmers  of  this  portion  of 
the  State  are  beginning  to  fedl  the  dimity  of  their  station,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  position.  Many  an  inconsiderate,  repining  farmer,  with 
■mall  income,  if  thrown  upon  other  resources  for  a  livelihood,  it  would  cause 
him  to  reflect  with  pain  upon  his  <mce  exalted  position. 

HENRT  MILLER,  Juir. 


At  honUj  near  MUUdgeviUey  Georgia^  December  Iff,  1850. 

Sir :-— In  reply  to  your  circular  of  inquiries,  I  send  you  the  following, 
which  you  may  cfcspoee  of  as  you  think  best. 

'Wkeat. — The  varieties  raised  in  this  section  are  the  big  and  little  white, 
the  red,  and  two  or  three  kinds  of  bearded  wheat.  The  little  white  has 
formerly  had  the  preference  over  all  others,  until  a  few  years  since,  when 
the  fly  began  to  be  so  troubleeome,  that  farmers  were  compelled  to  seek  for 
that  variety  which  ripened  earliest  The  bearded  wheat  has  been  raised 
very  extenstveiy  for  the  last  year  or  two,  on  account  of  its  early  maturi^, 
whue  the  yield  is  thou|^t  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the  little  white.  The 
big  white  is  an  excellent  kind,  but  so  uncertain  that  very  few  raise  it  The 
average  yield  of  wheat  per  aore  is  firom  8  to  5  bushels ;  the  time  of  seed- 
ing is  ixvok  the  middle  of  October  to  the  laet  of  NoTomber.  Time  of  har- 
vesting, the  last  of  May  or  first  of  June.  It  is  usually  sown  vrithout  any 
preparation,  exoept  nfting  tiffough  a  oocUe  lieye,  to  take  oat  the  codde 


m 


•04  the  iKp«£tct  grauu  of 
•oaked  12  kann  in  a  sof 
•guMi  thut  i^iesse.     

irodA  pay  well  to  kreik 

IMd-well  a.    I  UB  im 

IBiiMtiiig}  froa  tke  fact  tkat 
We  ks^e  no  reoMC^  for  tke  ' 
veefil  is  tp  get  oat  tke  w~ 


fhc.ji(o.aa. 


,  ..^  tkeiiibeia ia iiMliMd  to  Ueet,  it  li 

I  of  Uiae-eCoiie,  wkisk  it »  pertain  prerantite 

ift  generally  town  on  00m  land,  tftd  n^  m 

Vjoo^ed  but  oace,  tkongk  I  a«  ea&Mii 

laaa  good  before  toviag,  and  to  kafrw  tke 

to  tkink  the  yield  per  acre  of  tkii  orof  is 

^mert  pay  more  attentioa  to  it  tkan  foriMsrlj. 

,  bat  late  towmcp    l!he  best  remedy  for  tib 

Z. r  •^'aT"  rr  ""^  "^SM-ly  •»  poeslble,  SNid  spi^ad  it  oat  an  the 

nm,  say  6  or  10  bn^  at  aJtane,  and  let  it  remain  tSfiT U  geU  teij  koi> 
te|i  t^ke  It  ip  and  pat  ^  (miio^ediatoly  into  kopee  oif  karrSi,  ani  eom 
tijAt  until  It  cools.  In  a  ske^  tune  after  it  is  pat  ap,  i$  wiU  U  kot  eaoa^ 
to  kifl  #^  weoTil  or  worm  ,in  it,  thongk  it  will  not  i^joie  tke  mSnT^ 
believe,  if  wheat  thus  serred  bas  pat  into  dean  tidit  oasks^  it  WMki  keen 
•ewjl  yean.  The  if ereje  ^riee of  wkeat  tkiaT^r  kaTbeen  jOfipS 
kaakel,  and  tkat  of  floor,  feoi  |8  to  j^  per  karrj.  ^^ 

Cei^—We  have  bat  two  distinct  Tarieties  of  oom,  tke  white  and  tlieyaU 
jvw,  tkongh  tksre  are  different  kinds  of  white,  mfwsing  diflWent  qn'M^li; 

Z^^}tZ^^  ?  »o»«^  *o  grow  better  «i  thm  land  than  the  whitiLattdfti 
fnionljy  bebwred  to  oofttain  i^ere  natriment.     The  averace  jield  per  aera  u 

i^I^**  ?  J*****  ^^  "^  la  to  20  ongood  land.  TkelMd  shocOd  be  wdi^ 
«iMM  and  broke  np  before  the  com  is  planted;  then  hij  efftharowa  witk 
»bj*to!i«e  phMi^h;  drop  ihe  corn,  aod  oorer  with  the  same  kind  <tf 
Sr*r.J!^  •  ndge  on  th^  com ;  and,  before  it  oomea  np,  serape  i>ff  tke 
tj  of  tke  n^  inth  0  board  s^ttached  to  the  foot  of  the  ploagb^took.  U 
Ike  aeason  is Jkrorakle,  the  cfm  will  be  out  of  the  grooTd  iSTfoTdaji 
Mid-week  or  ten  days  it  i<iU  bs  ki^  enongk  to  a£iit  tU  ploogh,  whS 
ft  II  hoed  ont  a^  leplanted.  In  about  three  teek^  it  m  pk»«iked^  wiOi 
*  ahofel  or  ^^.piough,  th^  hoes  following;  and,  tkne  weeks  tSUu  tkis. 
It  is  ^oitkad  oat  with  a  swe#p,  and  Isid  br  nith  the  koes.    (The  nriee^ 

^*  r^'  ^""^^  "^  tk4  of  fodder  il  per  100  pounds. 
'  ir"?™  "y  ^^  ^*^  ^^  **»  average  the  past  y^ar,  wkiok  mai 

generaUy  be  put  down  at  16  te  20  bushels  pe7aere,  £om|h  60  or  70  bm£ 
eUari  somfttimeli  obtained,     the  quantity  Sf  seed  lari^om  8  peckMtT^ 

^  k  ^L^""  li-P"?'  P  T**  P*'  ^'^^''^  ^^^  «»«««<i»  0'  t»»e  «w»e  price 
per  hundred  m  the  sheaf.  Gate  are  generally  considered  to  be  an  exhaust- 
ing  erop.     Time  of  seeding,  fuom  the  first  of  January  to  the  last  of  Febru- 

•fT*  1        -  .  .. 

.*.5?^i"'  ^"^  ^?**  cultiTat#d  here,  except  in  smaU  lots,  for  feeding  to 
•took  whUegreen,  for  which  it  excels  everv  othor  grain.  TUeve  AiJone 

S!?!Lg™ '^^  ^"^  *  ^^7*  ^""^^  ^  ^"^  $60  to  any  farmer;  but 
l^useless  to  WW  It  00  anv  atW  than  rich  k^     Tke  arerage  jieid  of  . 

fit»  8  peeks  to  8  buskela.    Piic,e,  |1  per  bnsbci. 

4i3?  ?^J**  ^"L^***®  »ttenMoi^  as  it  yields  but  a  small  qoantity  of  gnia. 

tkongk  It  wiU  produce  more  straw,  and  exkaust  knd  h^^Umn^ny  W 

SJIJuSeltrV        "^"^'^  ^f  •eed  imed  is  1  peck  tolSacre;  tli  liiS 

*i.^^  ^^"^'^  between  the  com,  few  fields  being  planted  with 
th«h  entue,  thoiU  they  impni^e  tke  land  very  rapidly,  whet  thw^wS 
in  the  spring,  and  foUowed  witk  rye  in  the  fall  u«p»n*ea 

WM>ir  aiirf  fl^ritis^r^Little  ttf  no  attontion  paid  lo  tkem. 


Do&NaS2. 


J>mrM  JFiisi— <iiyi  *  But  little  attontfen  is  paid  to  m^mg  bottsr  a«d 
^eese  tor  aarkat.  .•  Hwmj  Uxmm  triea  to  kave  9s  aaok  milk  and  batter  at 
ktMidifWkistaQy;  ndaafBrekeaie,tkareiiMaieBaddintheooimty, 
tie  my  kaowlsdgfc 

Nmt  ChttU.r^'Wt  have  very  few  cattle,  of  any  imiproved  breed,  amoa^  us. 
^^tka  usual  prioa  oC  beef  is  fk<Qai  8  to  4  eents  per  pound.  The  prioe  of  mdck* 
oowa  is  akeot  feO. 

SUtpmad  WM— Wool-growing  is  a  nrofitakle  business,  but,  owing  to 
dfm  depedations  ct  dogs,  no  one  se«ns  willing  to  go  into  it  en  a  large  scale. 
Host  lariMn  raisa  wool  eneogjk  for  tkeir  own  use.  The  aversge  vield  of 
wool  per  head  is  4  fts.,  tkoiifk  pttkaps  Urge  ska^  mij|kt  yield  a  little  mors^ 
bat  of  eeener  oaatiity.  Wool  ■  worth  25  cents  per  lb.  in  the  fieeoe,  or  50 
cants  wh^  caidisd  nitta  nJUa. 

Ogtttn — ^This  erop  has  bean  rather  Wow  an  average  the  past  yeaf.  The 
itons  in  Auguit  ^mod  it  vary  muek.  Th*  avwsga  yield  of  ootton  in  tke 
seed  is  aboot  ^600  Iba.  per  aete.  Tke  orops  wkiek  grow  best  witk  oottoA 
an  00m  and  wkeat,  or  other  small  ^K^ain.  The  bost  preventive  against  rast 
and  worms  is  lime,  sowed  in  uie  drm  at  the  time  of  planting,  at  we  rate  of 
one  barrel  to  the  aere.  Cotton  has  eosunanded  a  higher  price  tkis  winter 
tfkan  it  has  for  several  years,  which  has  enabled  a  great  many  of  our  farmeri 
to  pay  their  debts,  and  get  in  a  way  to  live ;  but  othera  have  gone  in  debt^ 
snd,  should  the  prioe  ofootton  fall,  thAy,wiU  be  serioushr  ^yured. 

A0e.---Ncpe  raised,  eoceept  in  sraidl  pstches,  for  home  consumption, 
though  it  might  be  raised  with  profit,  if  the  necessary  attention  wsa  paid 
toit. 

JBmt  0r9p§.^*£\kt  turnip  crcf  wisa  not  so  good  the  past  year  as  formeriy. 
JIany  farmers  did  not  sow  at  all,  but  thcee  who  did,  and  sueoeeded  in  getting 
a  ttand,  inade  good  eropa.  The  seed  is  usnaliy  sown  broadoaat,  and  raked 
or  harrowed  in,  and  tke  weeds  and  grass  are  pidled  out  by  band.  8ome» 
kowever,  prefer  to  «ow  in  ridges,  about  18  inakss  apart,  and  work  them. 
They  can  be  cheeped  out  to  a  stand,  like  oottal^  which  plan  I  prefer. 

^ototoes  have  tamed  ont  rather  sorry,  owins  to  tke  dry  weatker  in 
Aujrast  and  S^tenber,  tke  principal  montks  in  wniok  they  grow.      ^ 

Every  farmer  should,  ^  aU, means,  have  his  patch  of  fall  cabbsgca. 
None  bat  tkoaa  who  have  tasted  them  can  imagine  how  delicious  they  are. 
1th9W  are  altogether  difierent  Irem  those  ramed  in  spriD||.  They  are  mora 
tenoer  to  cook,  and  stand  tka  freeaea  of  winter  wken  spring  oabbacos  are  aU 
killed.  Tkej  are  maek  mere  easily  raised,  and  ikould  ke  sown  ^e  first  of 
Julv4.  then  the  weeds  will  not  grow  much  before  the  frost  comes,  but  tka 
cabbages  will  continue  to  grow  every  warm  spall  until  Christmas. 


V  ary  rawaetfally  yooru, 
WILL 


lAM  C.  DICK80K. 


SpringJMdj  Ohio,  Ihdember  2Sthj  1850. 

iSiir .— The  infonnatioA  eslled  for  by  mr  eirenkr  of  the  26th  of  Aogost 
last  is  herewith  submitted.  I  hope  it  wuLreach  you  fai  time  for  the  purpoee 
for  which  it  is  designed.  Owing  to  a  daily  press  of  my  oflicial  dntiea,  I 
must  necessarily  be  very  succinct  in  my  answers  to  the  inquiries  proposed. 
I  have  been  compelled  to  rely  asaanly  upon  the  practioal  experience  of  other 
faatleme%  who  are  mora  (amihar  with  the  walks  of  agricnltnra  than  myselfi 


Mi 


-D0c;Na^2. 
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Tbe  httle  I  aty  s.y,  howUr,  I  hope  wiB  ooMrflrato  soiiMlaikc  to  the 

red^cha^  white  Mediterranaiui,  blue-stem,  and  seTeral  other  TarietiM  Mvi 

2?^*  V  y^^^^.P^*^'®'  ^  bwhela;  wwn  during  the  iint  weeb 
of  ^tember ;  harveeted  afaiout  the  first  in  July.  PaHow  should  be  twiee 
gou^;  ploughing  should  be  from  5  to  8  inches  deep.  Yield  inereariB*. 
Jl  W^  as  the  Bjode  of  cultide  improving.  Rotation  in  crops.  Beet  m^ 
for  the  iy,  good  m^ure.  PUure  fallow  cloee,  and  tow  after  a  sharp  froet. 
Very  httte  danger  from  weefil.  Average  prioe  per  bushel,  76  cents.  Qtfaii- 
tityrawed  in  the  county  the 'nast  season,  600,000  boshels. 
fhlvlt  A^t^  obtainediV  mixing  the  large  Soathem  oorH  wHh  thftt  rf 
theNorth ;  and  from  the  seed  thus  selected  the  yield  is  85  bushels  per  acre. 
Cost  of  production,  1$  cents  per  bushel.  Beet  mode  of  culture  fwiiiter. 
ST^STh"^*  iT^  mwur J  ofwn  stirring  the  soil,  after  planting,  with  cuWra- 
torwdplotigh.  It  M  fed  b<»th  ground  and  Whole,  too  litl;  attention  i» 
-  r^oSnSZs.  "^^^^^^  raised  in  this  county  the  past  year,  700,000 

K»52'.^t^'  "S^v^^*  f^i  '"^y  cultivated.     rieW  per  acre-H)at«,  80 
bush^;  barley,  80  buah<^;(rye,  26  bushehi.    Pew  and  beans  are  nieed 

tje  and  tail  barley  least  exh^ting.  *~     ««  -hu, 

fiwtilisert,  a  hAt  coat  of  sta|)le  manure,  with  a  Uttle  lime  or  plaster.  The 
S^IZnn'in  ^S^"*  be  pastured  too  short.     Kinds  useLclover  .nd 

qS^L  «f  iiiT'^^i  Tt)  *^  ?*^"«^»  "^  berdsgrass  on  wetter  land*. 
Qratity  of  seed  sown,  1  bushel  to  8  or  10  adres.  ^^ 

^tr»M.— Not  carried  on  largely,  as  a  business.  Average  quantity  of 
Utter  per  week,  for  each  cow,  is  4  pounds :  cost,  10  cents  pe?  pound,  fcflt 
IS  generally  placed  in  cellars,or  spring-houses,  and  skimm^  while  sweet- 
churned  once  or  twice  a  week,  in  the  dash  or  barrel  chum.  The  butter 
should  be  set  where  it  is  not  ^oo  dry  to  mould,  nor  too  damp  for  the  salt  to 

eents  per  lb.,  and  that  of  cheese,  6  to  7  cents  per  lb. 

^Neat  CattU.^C^  of  reading  tUl  8  years  old,  |l0  to  fl6  per  head. 

Average  pnce,  $12  ^  |36     Trice  of  gi>d  daii^lcJws,  in  tSe  farilO^; 

SL'fS  ^1°*? fr^^^^t^  °^  ^*^  ^"^  P~^<»  1^  lbs.  of  beef.  The 
largest  quantaty  of  b*ef  will  b#  produced  from  the  le«it  amount  of  food  wl^«u 
fed  to  pure  short-horned  DurHams. 

jnd  38  cents  for  fine  wool.  One  ton  of  hay  for  half  the  year,  and  the  cost 
f«r  pasturing  the  other  half  is  equal  to  another  ton,  which  will  produce  20 
lbs.  of  wool.  With  care,  largO  sheep  are  best  for  mutton,  and  small  sheep 
wed  fbr  ^'^      ^  ^""^  ''''^^     Two-thirds  of  the  ewes  raise  lambs,  if  wefi 

^^^i"^^^  ^"'*'»  ^°*"*  "^  *^°g!"b  white  crossed,  China  and 
»aU  Berk#re,  best  for  qui4k  maturity,  fhe  cheapest  method  for  pro- 
du<nng  pork  is  byieeding  the  hogs  with  ground  grains  in  slop.     With  clover 

?!!?^*?L!°1K  ""*?*''  !^  fiPP*^"  ^  ^^^  ^*"»  1^  »*^»^^  «^  <^^m  will  produoe 
lOOto  1^  lbs.  of  poA.     Sul^ar-curing,  with  a  little  saltpetre ;  sn^  when 

cured  and  smoked,  take  groolid  pepper  and  mix  with  good  molasses,  and 


rab  in  well  npon  the  soft  or  fleshy  parts ;  then  enclose  in  a  canvas  bag,  and 
hanciaadrjplMa. 

j(M^on,,Suqkr-9tl^t  Rice^  Siemo,  Tobaeeoy  and  Roott. — Some  of  these 
pet  iiot  raisM^  iit  aO-H^thers  very  otdei .  Turnips,  carrots,  and  the  French 
8figar-1>eet :'  a  few  experimetits  have  been  made  with  good  success.  Only 
for  the  scaroitT  of  laW,  and  its  hi^  rate,  experiments  would  oftener  have 
^beMi  made.  rotatojBS  grow  well.  They  were  cut  short  the  past  season  by 
severe  drought  Not  more  than  60  or  60  bushels  to  the  acre  were  raised 
of  either  variety. 

JVwd  euUwre  is  attracting  considerable  attention,  and  is  very  much  on 
tiie  increase.  The  varieties  are  numerous,  and  of  superior  quality.  Apples 
are  better  for  hpgs  than  for  e^tle.  They  contain  too  much  acid  for  the 
latter.  Potatoes,  when  boOed,  and  mixed  with  other  food,  are  better  for 
hogs  than  apples. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  HENDERSHOTT,  P.  M. 


Urhatta,  Champagne  County ^  Ohioy 
Black  Greek  Farm,  Deeemher  26th,  1850. 

Sir: — I  will  undertake  to  reply  to  a  few  of  the  questions  contained  in 
your  Agricultural  Circidar,  which  I  received  some  time  since. 

Wheat. — The  most  approved  varieties  of  wheat  are  the  Etrurian,  reed- 
straw,  and  Kentucky  smooth  wheat,  and  the  Mediterranean  and  old  red- 
chaff,  both  bearded.  There  are  also  various  other  varieties  grown.  The 
average  product  of  last  harvest,  I  think,  is  about  20  bushels  per  acre.  We 
prefer  to  plough  but  onoe  for  wheat,  and  then  from  7  to  9  inches  deep.  We 
BOW  about  the  middle  of  September.  I  think  the  yield  per  acre  is  increasing. 
The  last  year's  crop,  I  suppose,  will  average  about  65  cents  per  bushel. 

€hm. — The  kind  most  extensively  grown  in  this  county  is  a  large,  yellow 
com.  The  average  product  upon  good  land,  well  cultivated,  I  think,  is 
about  50  bushels  per  acre. 

Good  meadows  will  yield  about  2  tons  of  hay  per  acre.  Timothy  is  the 
kind  preferred. 

Neat  CattU, — The  cost  of  rearing  till  8  years  old,  I  think,  is  not  less 
than  $20  per  head,  and  they  are  WMth,  at  that  age,  abont  $26  each,  if  they 
are  of  good  quality.  The  Durham  caJbtle  are  preferred  in  this  section  of 
country. 

B^gt, — The  best  breeds  with  which  I  am  acquainted  are  the  Byfield, 
Berkshire,  Iridi  graaier,  and  the  Calcutta;  and  I  have  learned,  from  actual 
experiment,  Uiat  either  of  these  breeds  may  be  improved  by  crossing  with 
anothor.  I  believe  the  cheapest  metiiod  of  raising  pork  is  upon  clover  and 
eom ;  and  I  think  that  100  lbs.  of  oom,  fed  to  a  thrifty  hog,  will  make  26 
lbs.  of  pork. 

Among  all  the  recent  improvements  in  farming  implements,  I  believe  that 
the  reaping  and  mowing  machines  will  save  the  most  labor.  I  have  used, 
for  the  last  2  years,  a  mowing  machine  of  Huzsy's  patent,  with  soma  im- 
provement by  the  manufacturers,  (Messrs.  Mintntn  and  Allen,)  with  success 
and  entire-^satisfaction. 

Very  respectfoUy  yours, 
-  >«  SMITH  MINTURN. 


^oc;  Na  ft!. 


« ) 


^^^"^^  joa  some  Jprmj^S  hinto  w  Uie  mvw^ct^^!!^ 

X  plough  6  inohM  deep. 

le»;  seooad  crop  j^ofg&^d 

Bhoold  b«  weQ  harrowed  i^ 

the  time  of  toving  the  whet-,  .^ 

f mSl'*''**'  ^^^  ^  *^*  "pring;  with  A^^Tlr^^pZ^  TxaS^ 

iniS^rl  ^?'*'^-."^^^*y  ^  ^^*  ^i  *o°"-    The  1>eet  fertilW  ii 
gil«o.     €oBt  of  growing,  $5  per  acre.     Price  in  market  is  |10  per  ton. 

ffoff:-Tht  best  bree3  is  ^t  Berkshire.  The  best  mode  of  nfing  is  oa 
Clover  pMtore  m  ^mer,  and  corn-feeding  in  the  faU.  Ten  bosheli  of 
cora,  or  660  j»imdN  wiU  ma^e  100  poi»nds  of  pork. 


ctober.     Qaaatitj  of  seed  per  a^  2  Wli•S^ 
le  best  preparation  for  a  crop  i*  a  derw 

-*  ar  with  200  pomi^p  jwo  PV  Mre^  i^ 
»•  ^*  remedy  for  tSe  4;r  is  f  paatevf 


irtTuJl      ^     .    w^cen  uie  rowi.    i  eat  my  leed, 

^  beet  mawe  v  barnyard  toannre,  with  100  boshels  0Yster;rikell  lime  Mr 

acre^    Avera^ejwnce  in  onr  market,  is  50  cents  per  bnebel. 

miS5!^I^!:r^.^v'^&^^  our  SOU  is  regfrMtUe  siamire  and  ISnif, 
SHir"^  the  cheapit  fertljiiers  we  n.e^I  U^e  i»ed  g««io^ 
•weweWly,  particnlariy  on  ithe  wheat  crop.  The  onantitT  I  use  is  SA 
SrSSJi^'  ^^""^  "^  ^^^"^  •  good  crop  of  w^  and  grass  before 

^      Yovs,  truly, 

.  SAMUEL  C.  FITHIAN. 


'     ...        .  ^<»*  Je-up,  Louiaiana,  December  llO,  1850. 

^^b^--I  hava  ree«»tly  bad  |he  honor  a>d  pl^me  to  reeeiTe  ye«  Agri- 
ttftoml  Oircalar,  aiid  w^aW  B^w  atUmpt  a  i^.  ^ 

OwiM-fte  Spaniik,  or  8t.^Bteiiie  earn,  I  eatMin  hit  inerior.  ii  Ab 
climate,  td  any  other.  I  have  tried  seyeral  different  kinds,  and.  after  eiffht 
y««experu«ee  with  the  St.  Antoiiie,  consider  it  the  b^    ItgrowaiUS 

5irA!^2^^"^**^<  ?*^  "  •bout  tw#  week!  koger  &  matmg 
«iMi  the  goord^  ▼anetiee.  \  It  stAids  the  aetere  drea^ti  to  wtteb  iS 
■M  ea^t.in  this  oe«ntry  moeh  the  best,  aad  prodaees,  m  the  same  kiad 

^e  hettht  to  which  it  attains  is  from  16  to  18  feet.    I  send  jeo  a  Mmala 

«^^     "i^J^»«ybeeaUedanatiyeofthiaaaimtry.         ^         ^*^ 

«»«oi».— There  has  been  so  maeh  said  by  asea  ef  hieh  attaiameota  aad 

great  ei^>««eikaa.iipoa  this  sabject,  that  I  fear  to  edraioe  IT^niSi.    I 

I  I  T^V^'ST*'  "^  ^^  ^  bedding  the  laad^  which.  ihoXbTdonf 
the  last  of  February,  or  first  of  March,  I  use  a  large  shovel  ploach  for 
opemng  thefirst  fiurrow  in  that  middle,  then,  wiA  an  old-fashionedoSuHer, 
mnv^er^lbrrowaSw  10  inches  deep  in  that  before  made,  and  fiU  up  with 


I      J 


ichf 


Doe.  Hb.  ^' 


■talks  of  erery  kind  whid  may  be  upon  the  groond ;  then,  with  tvmiag-' 
plo^Pjd^ihuidi  die  bed.  Under  this  mode  of  treatipent^  the  tap-root  deooends 
bjj^  l!he  retch  oif  dnmgH  ind  the  leawn  will  %•  green  and  the  eotton 
growiagirheillSiat  e*  a  !«€  feaadfllieii  win  tara  yelleir  and  trap  its  leaVes. 
fhe  ^aaoiSiy  per  acre  we  seldoa  esftiiBale.  I  HVfw  raised  tiM  Sea  Islaad 
eotton  on  our  nigfaeet  lands,  where  it  produoee  nearly  aa  well  aa  Ae  Felty 
Oi^  aad  of  ftw  ttwUly.  I  emd  ytma  seniiAe boCh^f the bladi  aod  green 
seed.  We  have  uie  proHfie  ehwter  i^riety,  whiCh  ie  fv  superior  to  any 
oUier  ia  to  fseMity  per  acre,  aad  alee  for  ns^pidkiag  <|iialities. 

Anror  CwM^We  raise  it  here  t»(h  on  high  aad  bectom  land  (proridad 
H  is  m)  for  eur  doneeticwM,  but  tad  H  edumrtp  the  aoil  more  tkaa  any 
etiier  erop.     (hsr  eaMtiftien-eir  H  is  Knfeed. 

^Pthmeee  gtomn  well  here  en  tey  dry  land.  I  bave  seen  it  growiag  and 
IB  bleaon  aiCfaietBwe.  It  ii  not  raised  here  as  a  erop,  though  it  vight 
be  to  good  advaaiage,  (f  we  irere  aeqtaiBted  with  ^  treataoent  of  it. 

Jleoi  Onpe. — ^All  kiiids  do  well  hen. 

Peae. — -xhe  eow  pea  is  used  for  renovating  the  land,  by  tornaag  under 
while  green,  and  Is  eoasidered  the  best  Tsriety.    All  kiads  do  well. 

OotUm-eeed,  rotted,  it  the  beet  manure  we  ean  use  f or  ov  erepa. 

Metmrek^.-'l  lierewHh  eead  a  aketdi  of  a  table  from  lei  Jaae  te  tkf 
lOtn  of  Deoettber. 

SK0ep  and  FM.— The  dUlerent  breedi  here  are  Merino,  Sazen,  and 
native.  Tliey  are  raised  here  without  food,  either  in  winter  or  summeri 
except  what  they  get  in  Hm  pine  wooda.     Theor  wo<^  is  rery  fine. 

Beepectfully, 

6.  W.  THOMPSON. 
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TleAoe  accept  thie  table  as  abore,  and  find  in  this  box  a  eamnie  cf  the 
Spanish  or  St  Antoine  com.  Also,  of  the  blade  and  green  seed  rarietiea 
of  die  Sea  Island  eotton.  Also^  a  saaiple  of  the  boUs  of  die  jM*o]ific  duster 
cotton. 

Seopectfiilly, 

0.  W.  THOMPSOK. 
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i8ir^'---Iii  r«|>1y  to  yovr  ciMw  of  the  26th  of  Auj^wt^  I  tOI  ptQ««8d  !• 
tiicver  soeh  points  u  cobm  fithia  mypartiooUr  kiiowl«dge»  in  tU  ««dtt  m 
wlttdi  tkej  ftre  stated.  , 

Wkfot, — We  have  tried  ajgreat  manir  ymrieties,  but  the  kinds  nMXit  s,fm% 
nXkj  m  Qfe  are  thiB  biig  whilk  l»te,  »nd  th«  rod  spnag  whoiU,  mtIt.  The 
time  of  sowing  big  white,  firit  of  November ;  red  spring  wheat,  aU  ISitswm^ 
ber.  We  sow  lale  to  aroid  fbe  Hessian-fly.  But  for  the  flr,  dtber  wovld 
do  better  sown  early,  say  in^  S«^tember,  for  the  late,  Mi4  Ootobtr  for  the 
early  yariety.  Our  late  whiat  i»  often  damaged  by  ib»  rvet,  for  whidb^  we 
know  no  remedy,  except  estly  sowing.  Preparation :— We  soUiin  bl«e- 
etone,  1  poiud  diaeolved  in  Irater,  for  5  or  6  bnshela  of  wheat,  to  preTvat 
smut,  which  it  does  effeetoally.  Sow  from  3  peeks  to  a  boshel  to  the  aeie, 
after  com  or  cotton.  We  gitoerally  plonsh  but  once,  about  8  inehee  deep ; 
two  plooghings  are  said  to  do  better.  Tield  per  acre,  about  8  bushels ;  when 
manured  with  compost  or  coiton-eeed,  it  is  inereased  to  15  or  20  bushels. 
A  day's  sunning  in  hot  weather  is  our  remeify  for  the  weeviL  Av«r»ge 
prioe  about  |1  per  bushel.  Owing  to  the  eheapnees  of  land  here,  the  anall 
quantity  of  seed  sown,  and  the  little  cost  of  labor  in  our  mode  of  putting 
u,  we  can  grow  wheat  as  c|ieaply,  perhaps,  m  in  any  part  of  the.lj«ited 
States.  But  cotton  ei^groeafllB  our  attention,  and  but  kttle  more;  tiaii  will 
rapply  onr  inland  towns  is  je9>ld.  Oor  time  of  hanrest  is  fim^  tU  Ut  to 
15th  of  June.  j 

Ocm, — The  most  esteemed  yarieties  are  the  gourdHseed,  or  between  that 
and  flint;  the  Oregon  succeeds  well.  We  have  all  the  shades  of  white,  yel- 
fow,  red,  speckled,  &c.  The  small  Northern  rarieties  do  not  answer  ao  well 
here ;  they  come  in  two  or  three  weeks  earlier  than  the  Southern  corn. 
Average  product  per  acre,  on  upland,  is  15  or  20  bushels,  and  on  bottoms  or 
lowlands  it  is  40  or  50  bushels. 

By  high  manuring  and  good  culture,  these  products  can  be  greatly  ex- 
ceeded. Cost  of  production  per  bushel  varies  under  different  circumstances, 
say  38  cents.  The  best  eys|em  of  culture :-— Planters  have  different  me- 
thods: I  prefer  the  following;.  Plant  on  wheat  or  oat  stobble;  break  ip 
deep  and  thoroughly,  early  i^  the  winter,  the  earlier  the  better.  About  the 
middle  of  March  lay  off  furnows  with  a  shovel  plough,  ab<Hit  5  feet  apart, 
taking  care  to  run  them  as  niarly  straight  as  may  be,  throughout  the  whole 
field.  In  these  furrows  droj)  2  or  8  grains  every  8  feet,  to  be  thinned  to 
one  stalk,  when  secure  from  birds,  &c.  If  manure  or  cotton  seed  is  to  go 
in,  drop  it  on  one  or  both  sidoji,  close  to  these  grains;  cover  lightly  with  9ne 
ahovel  or  two  small  scooter  fiprows,  or  with  a  harrow.  When  it  is  fairty  up, 
run  round  with  a  scooter  or  qmall  cultivator,  and  follow  with- the  hoe  a  few 
days  after,  taking  care  to  kill  all  the  weeds  and  ffrass  on  the  ridge,  and 
earth  the  corn  lightly.  This  operation  should  be  finished  by  the  first  of 
May,  when  the  cotton  will  call  for  our  attention.  Some  15  days  afterwards 
give  the  earn  a  deep,  close  ploughing,  and  at  intervaJs  of  about  20  days 
two  more  ploughings,  both  of  which  should  be  more  shallow,  especially  the 
last.  It  is  now  supposed  to  be  "  laid  by,"  unless  the  ridges  are  foul,  in 
which  esse  they  must  be  cleaned  with  the  hoe.  This  is  our  principal  cereal 
cron,  forming  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  bread  eaten  by  our  people, 
and  the  principal  food  of  onr  horses,  mules,  and  hogs.    Enough  is  generally 


rvsed  for  the  home  supply,  and  little  or  none  is  sent  to  a  distftnt  market. 
For  feeding  to  our  stock,  it  is  rarely  ground  or  eooked,  except  in  years  of 
scarcity.  The  oommoh  opinion  is,  that.it  will  go  farther  when  ground  or 
cooked. 

.  Oote  are  more  oKteasively  enltivated  than  any  other  small  grain.  Average 
yield  per  acre,  10  to  20  bufaels. 

BvH€$  and  R^€  are  but  Uttle  sown,  except  for  graRng-lots  and  pasture. 

.Btftfue  are  only  raised  for  the  table. 

Pemt  are  eulUvated  for  the  double  purpose  of  pasturing  our  stock  in  the 
fall  and  early  part  of  winter,  and  for  itsnovating  our  lands.  For  this  last 
pnrpoM  they  are  estimated  by  many  very  highly ;  so  mnoh  so,  that  they  have 
been  called  the  cloiner  of  the  SoutL  Whether  they  are  more  valuable  than 
tho  same  amooat  of  other  vegotahle  matter,  I  have  never  been  able  to  de- 
termine :  true,  the  authority  in  favor  of  the  opinion  is  very  respectable. 
Tkey  are  generally  drilled  in  between  the  eem  rows  at  the  second  or  last 
ploughing. 

•Cl<nttr  and  gr<mm»  reoeive  too  little  attention.     Our  summers,  I  think,  "^ 
are  too  dry  and  hot  for  them.     With  high  manuring  and  seasonable  rains, 
I  have  seen  fine  lots  of  clover.     We  depend  upon  the  native  grasses. 

Ne^  eatth  are  raised  for  the  home  aupply  of  beef,  milk,  and  butter ; 
but  little  is  sent  to  a  distant  market.  The  smaller  breeds  are  thought  to 
suit  our  short  pastures  best. 

Skeep  gni  iToe^.— Almost  eve^  fsmer  has  a  small  flock  of  sheep,  to 
supply  wool  foFwinter  elothiag.  For  any  other  purpose  they  are  not  raised, 
biu  the  opinion  begins  to  prevail  that  wool-growing  might  be  as  profitably 
condnoled  here  as  anywhere  else. 

^^S^-^The  best  breed  is  a  mixture  of  the  Berkshire  and  our  native 
stock.  The  best  method  of  raising : — Feed  with  oom  except  when  they 
hate  th0  ttn  of  the  harvest  and  pearfields.  One  hundred  pounds  of  com 
will  yield  nioilt  25  pounds  of  meat;  if  cooked,  perhaps  more. 

£^^eto<i.---]!lunit  the  great  em  of  the  region.  Upon  it  the  planter  mainly  de- 
pends for  his  moneyed  profits.  It  gives  charaoter  to,  or  marks  with  its  impress, 
every  system  of  owturo  adopied  here.  No  other  crop  can  be  permanently 
introdnced,  that  intrudes  open  or  displaces  this.  It  throws  every  other 
into  the  background.  No  other  attains  to  that  perfection  among  us  which 
it  otherwise  might  do.  As  now  generally  managed,  it  is  unfavorable  to  any 
system  for  improving  our  lan£.  Indeed,  many  of  our  farmers  aim  at  . 
nothing  else  than  to  crop  with  cotton  vntil  they  run  down  their  land,  and  then 
throw  it  out.  Su<^  a  practice  is  becoming  less  and  less  common,  and  must 
soon  cease  from  necessity.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  roUtion  might  be 
adopted  which  would  preserve  and  even  improve  our  lands.  There  is  no 
more  cleansing  crop  than  cotton,  nor  none  iJter  which  other  crops  succeed 
80  well;  none,  therefore,  can  better  be  made  the  basis  of  a  good  rotation. 
I  have  adopted  the  following,  with  great  benefit  to  the  soil,  via.  1st,  cotton, 
manured  with  compost  in  the  drills ;  2d,  cotton ;  8d,  oate  or  wheat ;  then  * 
cotton,  manured  as  before,  Ac. ;  resting  onee  in  8  or  10  years.  But  no  doubt 
a  better  system,  when  the  fields  lie  adloiently  near  the  stables  and  cattle- 
yard,  is  that  of  Dr.  Cloud,  of  Alabama.  His  course  is,  Ist,  cotton;  2d, 
com ;  3d,  small  grain,  and  so  on  continuously.  He  manures  every  cotton 
cro|>  with  compost,  both  broadcast  and  in  the  hill.  The  product,  he  reports, 
almoit  exceeds  belief.  (For  a  full  acbonnt,  see  the  back  volumes  of  the 
Albany  Cultivator;  also,  I  believe,  the  Southern  Cultivator.)  It  is  evident, 
26  '  ' 
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then,  that  an  improving  rotation  cah  be  adopted,  but  farther  experimeats 
Boat  deoidevkat  it  shall  be.  Perhaps  no  one  conite  will  mdt^^wjlooMf 
and  every  oondition.  Average  yield  of  clear  cotton  per  acre,  200  pouidl. 
and  of  flpnned  cotton-extreme^  100  to  600  pounds.  (I  should  have  aaid 
before,  that  my  remarks  are  Intended  to  apply  only  to  the  granitic  ngtoa 
of  .fi^Mith  Carolina.)  Cost  of  production,  per  pound,  6  to  8  cenU:  it  variea 
greatly.  Best  preventives  against  rust,  army  and  boll  worms  :^—Sxeapt  ift 
newfy  cleared  lands,  the  rust  foes  not  often  appaar,  and  the  army  and  boll 
worms  rarely  visit  us.  The  cotton-louse  is  more  trooUeaome  than  aithar.  I 
kn^  of  BO  certain  remedy.  The  beet,  I  presume,  ia  not  to  repeat  eotton 
too  qtten,  successively,  on  the  .same  land ;  thoa  atarving  out  these  inseeta 
for  want  of  proper  food.  Owing  to  oar  comparative  azemptioii  fnm  th«t 
plagues,,  notwithstanding  our  soi^  and  climate  do  not  suit  cotton  as  well  aa 
in  the  Soutb-weat,  our  crops  are  more  uniform  fpod  eertain.  «Cokl  spriagi^ 
too.  much  wet»  and  drought  are  the  evils  we  most  dread. 

"Your  experience  with  cot|on-seed  aa  a  fertiliier."~It  is  exceUeat  for 
every  crop  to  which  I  have  seen  it  applied,  as  we  would  infer  from  their 
analysis.  They  are  as  valuable  in  the  garden  as  ia  the  field.  I  know  of 
no  exception.  The  greater  p«rt  of  mine  are  scattered  over  the  wheat  and 
oat  OTop,  at  the  rate  of  20  or  3f  bushels  to  the  acre,  but  sometimes  they  are 
applied  to  the  corn  and  cotton  also ;  but  I  have  found  it  difficult  to  get  a 
BtiMid  of  the  lost,  owing  to  its  dying  out.  For  potatoea  and  beet^  noSinie 
can  excel  them. 

Pctetoet. —Irish  potatoes  highly  manured  and  planted  early,  say  in  Fe^ 
brnary,  if  the  spring  is  wet  or  reasonable,  succeed  very  well — coming  in  for 
Uble  use  often  in  May.  If  pUnted  later,  they  are  more  uncertain.  I  Eave 
never  heard  of  the  potato  disease  in  this  region.  Sweet  potatoes,  on  sandy 
Boils,  succeed  admirably.  We.  are  too  far  from  market  to  raise  them  flJr 
any  other  than  home  use.         4 

JfoAurM.^A  greatly  inereased  attention  is  beginning  to  be  bestowed 
upon  the  making  and  applying  compost  manures.  We  are  too  far  from  the 
seaboard  to  import  fertiljxers.  Lime  is  to  be  had  enly  in  two  or  three  lo- 
calises. I  know  of  no  instance  of  ito  having  been  extensively  spread  <yrer 
the  land.  Whether  it  would  |o  good  en  our  soil  remaina  an  open  ques- 
tion. I  have  thus  touched  JBoperfectly  on  some  of  the  points  ia  year 
Agricultural  Circnlar.  As  I  have  been  able  to  oommnnicate  nothing  new,  I 
fear  I  haye  been  tedious.  If  a»y  part  of  this  communication  will  serve  year 
purpose,  It  is  freely  submitted  |o  your  disposal. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 
i  JOHN  H.  DAVIS. 


t 
Magnolia,  Putnam  Gtmnty,  lUinou,  Iheember  lOtA,  1850. 

8ir: — Tour  circular  of  the  $6th  of  August  was  duly  received,  in  aaawir' 
to  which  are  snbjoined  the  following  impressions  upon  certain  agriealtaral' 
branches  ip  this  portion  of  our  Sute.  Having  had  very  littie  practical  ei^ 
perience  in  theae  matters,  should  I  depart  from  practical  observers  ia  seme 
of  my  estimates,  it  will  be  only  a.  matter  of  conscientious  opini<m,  aot  pre- 
sumed to  be  entirel;^^  correct,  and  therefore  wiU  not  alter  the  fact.  ,  r: 

Oar  Sute  occupies  a  space  between  87°  and  42^°  north  iatitade,  and 
here,  near  the  list,  we  have  a  beautiful  prairie  country,  subject  to  all  the 
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varieliea  aad  ebangea  of  seaaoii  peculiar  to  the  same  latitude  in  States  lying 
eaalef  thia,  and  with  a  fertility  of  soil  unsnrpaased  by  any  other  Sute  ia 
the  Union.  Perkapo  not  more  than  one-tenth  part  of  our-land  in  its  native 
cottditioa  ia  fooad  eovered  with  wood,  and  this  generally  borders  on  the 
rivers  and  small  streams.  From  this  circumstance,  you  will  readily  perceive 
that  the  fisat  settlement  of  such  a  country  will  lake  place  at  or  near  the 
jaaetioa  of  prairie  and  timber,  thence  generally  extending  into  the  prairiet, 
the  eentral  portioits  of  which,  in  our  Sute,  will,  at  no  very  distant  period,  be 
teeming  widi  the  rich  productions  of  a  wealthy  agricultural  community. 
The  abKndanee  of  mineral  coal  found  to  be  so  generally  diffused  will  supply 
the  pboe  of  foel  Then,  again,  the  practicability  of  growing  different  kindi 
of  wood  ia  a  few  years,  to  supply  the  natural  deficiency,  and  likewise  a 
refereisee  to  that  braach  of  agricultural  interest  which  so  naturally  suggests 
itself  ia  the  interior  of  aa  extensive  prairie — the  production  of  hedges,  which 
later  enterprise,  under  the  investigations  of  Professor  Turner,  of  Jackson- 
ville, Blinem,  seems  very  flattering,  even  beyond  our  former  most  favorable  ' 
auHeipatioBe  ia  Making  a  living  fence.  The  kind  which  he  prefers,  and  in 
whioh  he  has  every  eonfideace,  is  the  Osage  orange,  and  if  its  permanence 
or  ability  to  endure  the  severity  of  our  latitude,  becomes  established  beyond 
a  doabc,  all  dilBoaHies  in  fencing  will  disappear,  as  I  have  been  informed 
that  a  good  hedge  ef  this  material  can  be  grown  at  an  expense  of  25  cents 
per  rod.  However,  should. this  article  fail  to  sustain  the  reputation  which 
it  has  i^rsady  obtsiaed,  we  have  several  varieties  of  the  common  thorn,  of  ' 
spoataa'eoas  ^roductioa,  some  of  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  may  be  converted 
profitobly  to  hedging  purposes.  The  above  advantages  being  so  confidently 
available,  BSeais  to  justify  the  opinion  that  it  will  be  but  a  few  years  when  ' 
theprairies  ia  Iliinois  will  be  densely  settled. 

Tl»e  cultivated  pronortion  of  our  country  is  yet  relatively  but  fractional, 
and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  has  enabled  the  farmer  to  procure  abundant 
crops  by  a  very  easy  mode  of  farming.  Many  early  settlers  have  cultivated 
the  iands  for  the  last  20  years,  and  still  obtain  very  good  crops,  without 
ever  having  manared  them— say  from  50  to  80  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acreJ 
The  largest  amoaat  above  speeded  is  procured  from  bottom  land,  and  the 
least  from  the  table  or  prairie  land,  at  a  cost  of  about  15  cents  per  bushel, 
and  has  been  selling  at  from  25  to  45  cents  per  bushel  during  the  past 
season. 

The  production  of  wheat  on  new  land  as  a  first  crop,  after  breaking  up 
the  prairie  in  May  or  June,  then  sowing  in  August,  1|  bushel  per  acre,  w 
the  most  common  rule  adopted  by  farmers ;  and  in  this  way  they  Generally 
succeed  in  getting  good  crops  of  from  20  to  80  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  above 
I  refer  to  as  being  the  most  successful  mode,  although  very  good  crops  are 
frequently  obtained  from  old  lands  with  but  quite  indifferent  cultivation. 
I  have  no  doubt  our  old  lands  will  yield  most  abundant  crops  of  wheat  with 
a  good  system  of  agricultural  preparation — as  much,  perhaps,  to  the  acre  as 
when  first  broken.  Very  little  exertion  has  yet  been  made  to  increase  the 
natural  fertility  of  our  prairie  lands — seeming  rather  to  question  the  pro- 
priety of  tD^^nff  the  old  dame,  already  so  profuse. 

Those  machines  of  modem  invention,  constructed  for  cutting  grass  and 
grain  by  horsej>ower,  are  regarded  as  truly  labor-saving  inventions,  and 
will  enable  our  farmers  to  engage  more  extensively  in  the  grass  and  grain- 
growinj^  business.  From  actual  observation,  I  should  spetl  in  high  com- 
mendation of  their  utility.     Two  hands  and  4  horses  can  cut,  in  a  very  neat 
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af  d  Baving  mwaner,  from  12  to  20  acres  a  day  with  one  of  tkM4  anauBOTb 
a^d  with  them,  under  their  pr^nt  degree  of  perfection,  we  are  MMibled  to 
cift  and  save  one-third  more  th^  under  former  modes  of  harrestiac.  And 
yet  I  apprehend  that  the  genioii  of  invention  will  atill  siApKfy,  imnrove,  and 
render  them,  even  more  desiral^e. 

The  eultivation  of  fruit  is  receiving  increased  attention,  with  bo  risk  of 
overrating  its  tnje  importance  This  is  not  saying  too  much,  when  feoM 
oije  who  believes  that  half  the  fake  of  life  is  lost  in  the  abeeaoe  of  the  filer 
varieties  of  fruit,  so  far,  at  leapt,  as  luxurious  eating  constitutes  the  tiIm 
oC  life.  Our  nurserv-men  seem  to  be  striving  to  excel  in  the  ModiiedoB  of 
thrifty,  healthy  treai,  with  the  accomplishment  of  which  they  express  UkMO- 
selves  most  highly  gratified. 

The  wool-growing  business,  f  nder  existing  circumstances  of  wu  ooBntTT, 
18. regarded  as  not  particularly  profitable,  other  b vestments  of  industrial 
capital  producing  better  compf  nsation.  Those  gentlemen  who  have  enter- 
tained a  favorable  opinion,  and  nrho  are  engaged  in  this  bnsiness,  havegene- 
rajly  driven  in  good  flocks  from  ^he  East ;  but  have  had  the  uisfortime  to  lose 
largely  of  their  numbers  during  th^  first  and  second  years,  either  by  iojurr 
sustained  from  driving,  or  otheswise  by  acclimation.  It  is,  however,  proper 
tojsay  that  those  raised  here  a|e  healthy  and  large,  even  above  the  sixe  of 
thqee  generally  raised  in  other  portions  of  our  country,  with  like  care  and 
attention.  I  am  not  able  to  determine  the  expepse  of  rearing  cattle  nntU 
thev  are  3  years  old.  I  am  wqll  assured  that  a  succession  of  mild  winten 
will  produce  very  essential  diffefences  in  the  true  expense  of  rearing.  Bom» 
wixriters  are  so  mild  that  cattlej  have  wintered  very  weU  withont  foddering, 
by  having  their  range  in  corn  ground  and  timothy  meadows.  Othor  seasons, 
much  more  unfavorable,  require  a  period  of  foddering  of  irom  8  to  6  months. 
A  very  common  price  for  wintf  ring  2  and  8  years  old  cattle  is  from  $2  to 
$2^  per  head,  and,  under  the  present  condition  of  the  setUement  of  the« 
country,  the  summer  Tange  costp  but  very  little,  except  the  expense  of  salt- 
ing and  keeping  them  within  a  range  of  observation,  just  to  prevent  their 
straying ;  and,  with  access  to  this  wide  range,  extremely  fine  beef  is  pro- 
di^d,  better  than  I  have  ever  |een  grown  upon  pastures  of  tame  grass. 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  respectfully  yours,  Ac, 

i  J.  B.  ASHLEY,  M.  D. 


ffamptonburffh,  Oranpe  County,  N.  K,  December  26M,  1850. 
8ir:-^ln  reply  to  your  circ|ilar  of  the  26th  of  August,  I  will  briefly 
mention  a  few  things  pertaining  to  agriculture,  of  which  I  have  some 
practical  knowledge ;  and  first  of  Wheat.  This  most  valuable  product  is 
with  us  a  rather  uncertain  crop.  There  are  several  varieties  in  use,  but  the 
one  known  as  the  Mediterranean  is  most  esteoo^d.  If  sown  early,  say 
from  the  Ist  to  the  15th  September,  it  generallv  escapes  the  attacks  of  the 
fly  and  weevil,  or  worm,  in  the  l^ead.  We  usually  sow  wheat  after  oats,  and 
many  of  our  best  farmers  prefet  once  ploughing  to  more.  Our  rotation  of 
crops  is  com  on  sward  land,  w^ell  manured,  succeeded  by  oats,  and  then 
wheat  or  rye.  The.  a^rage  yield  of  wheat  in  this  county  may  be  set  doim 
at  12,  or  possibly  15  'bushels  per  acre,  occasionally  going  as  high  as  86 
bushels.  The  average  price  of  wheat  for  the  last  five  years  has  been  about 
f  1.20  per  bushel. 


Cbm.*— This  wi^  m  is  a  much  more  important  and  certain  crop  than 
wheat.  The  kinds  usuallr  planted  are  the  8  and  12-rowed  white  and  yel- 
low, which  ripen  early.  We  usually  plant  fronii  the  10th  of  May  to  the  lit 
of  June,  and  generally  harvest  or  cut  up  at  the  root  as  early  as  the  10th 
September,  and  place  it  in  shocks,  and  let  it  remain  till  we  husk  it  in  Oc- 
tober. ^  The  average  yield  per  acre  is  about  50  bushels,  though  some  of  our 
premium  crops  have  exceeded  100  bushels.  The  cost  of  culture  I  am  un- 
able to  state,  but  on  rich  soil  the  stalks  will  nearly  pay  the  expense.  They 
make  a  most  valuable  food  for  milch-cows ;  the  milk  and  butter  being  of 
the  richest  kind  and  of  the  finest  flavor.  Com  is  mostly  fed  whole,  but  I 
think  it  would  be  much  more  profitable  if  ground  and  cooked  for  hogs.  We 
vsvally  grind  the  ear  for  cattle,  and  feed  raw.  Price  from  50  to  63  cents 
per  bns^l. 

OaU  we  consider  a  good  crop,  and  sow  mostly  after  corn.  Yield  pet 
acre,  from  SO  to  70  bu^els.  Seed  sown,  2  to  2|  bushels.  Price,  30  to  45 
cents  per  bushel  of  82  lbs. 

Rye  is  sown  after  oats,  from  1st  September  to  10th  October.  Seed  sown, 
\\  bushels  per  acre.    Average  yield,  15  bushels  per  acre.     Price,  60  cents. 

Clover  and  Ghrane*. — 'lu  this  section,  the  two  most  esteemed  grasses  arte 
«lover  and  timothy ;  the  latter  sown  in  the  fall,  with  wheat  or  rye,  at  the 
rate  of  4  to  8  quarts  per  acre,  and  the  clover  is  sown  in  the  spring,  about  6 
lbs.  per  acre.     Yield  from  1|  to  2^  tons  per  acre. 

Dairy  HtuXxjtndry. — Sinee  the  construetion  of  the  New  York  and  Erife 
Railroad  through  this  county,  large  quantities  of  milk  are  sent  to  New 
Yerk^  though  those  only  who  live  near  the  line  of  the  road  can  avail  them- 
seives  of  this  source  of  profit;  so  butter  is  the  main  dependence  of  the 
dairyman.  The  annual  yield  per  cow  is  from  150  to  200  lbs.  I  know  of 
one  or  two  small  dairies,  of  10  or  12  cows,  where  the  average  is  240  lbs. 
The  average  price  of  butter  with  us  is  from  18  to  21  cents  per  lb.  In  this 
coaaty  we  churn  the  milk,  using  large  chums,  which  bold  one  or  two  bar- 
rels. We  uS&  horse,  sheep,  or  dog-power,  and  water-power  where  we  can. 
in  large  dairies  the  horse  is  preferred,  but  in  very  many  a  sheep  will  per- 
form all  ^e  labor,  and  fatten,  while  churning  the  milk  of  \b  m  20  cows. 
Being  convenient  to  the  New  York  market,  our  butter  is  sent  ofi*  weekly,  aa 
a  general  thing,  in  tubs  of  from  13  to  50  lbs.,  though  many  pack  clk>wn  in 
large  firkins,  and  keep  till  fall.  A  very  important  item  in  the  profits  of 
the  dairy  is  the  pork  made  on  the  buttermilk,  averaging,  say  $4  the  cow ; 
also  the  calves,  which  are  sold,  at  four  weeks  old,  at  $3.50  to  $5  each.  Some 
of  our  most  successful  farmers  will  make  their  cows  pay,  from  all  source^, 
from  $40  to  $52  per  head. 

Neat  Cattle. — Very  few  are  raised  in  this  county.  Good  dairy-cows  are 
worth,  in  the  fall,  from  $18  to  $25,  and,  in  spring,  from  $25  to  $35. 

Sheep  and  Wool — Our  lands  bear  too  high  a  price  to  make  the  growing 
of  wool  a  principal  business:  still  there  are  many  sheep  kept.  The  coarse- 
wooUed  are  generally  preferred  for  mutton  and  lambs.  As  a  general  thing, 
the  lambs  will  equal  the  number  of  ewes  annually.  I  could  name  a  farmer 
who  last  year  kept  50  ewes,  which  cost  $1.75  each,  and  raised  71  lambs, 
which  sold  at  $2.25  ea<^  per  head.  The  ewes  averaged  3  lbs.  wool,  worth 
28  cents  per  lb.,  and  they  were  worth  this  fall,  $2.50  each. 

ffogt. — The  cheapest,  and  of  course  the  most  profitable  method  of  pro- 
dacing  pork  is  on  the  buttermilk  of  the  dairy,  and  com-meal  cooked,  upon 
"irhich  they  thrive  rapidly,  and  make  the  beet  kind  of  pork. 
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-Pofeito«i^— This  crop  pro^ijed  almost  an  entire  fkflwe  the  put  Inwh, 
.  §mrcelj  «B£ugh  having  been  gared  for  familY  qm.  The  avvchm  yield  for- 
.■erly  waa  200  to  600  bushel^  per  acre.  ^^  ^ 

J    Yerj  respeetfnUj  joors, 

'  w.  w.  jACKsoir. 

t  — . — 

Wheeler,  S^uhen  Ccmnty,  Sew  T^k,  December^  I860. 
^«^*— -Your  -^gricnltural  Circular  bat  been  received,  and,  in  reply,  I  will 
teMisinit  such  information  as  |  have  been  able  to  obuin.  This  oomtj  con- 
.tens  about  1600  square  miles,  situated  in  lat  42<»  86'  N.  Its  prweipal 
^products  are,  wheat,  corn,  oat|j,  barley,  wool,  4c.  The  Und  ia  weU  adapted 
to  all  kinds  of  farromg  common  in  this  part  of  the  State,  and  our  agricaltoral 
^terests  are  receiving  increased  attention. 

Wheat.— Owe  wheat  crops  ^re  generally  good  on  the  high  lands,  and  in 
lower  situations  it  is  subject  to  rust.  We  are  somewhat  trovhled  witk  the 
Hessian-fly,  but  not  with  weevil  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends.  The  best 
^taieans  of  avoiding  the  ravages  pf  the  former  is  to  sow  late.  Ib  some  ae^iof  s 
^of  the  county,  wheat  has  been  much  bjured  by  the  wireworm,  which  can 
^nerally  be  exterminated  by  oultivating  the  land  for  several  years.  Varieties 
«f  wheat,  Hutchinson,  Soulea,  white  flint,  bine-stem,  and  the  red-ehaff. 
^e  Hutchinson  variety  ia  not  so  highly  esteemed  as  formerly,  on  aoooant 
pS  Its  liability  to  shell  so  soon  as  ripe.  The  Soule  variety  is  liable  to  the 
M«ne  objection.  Both  are  earjy,  and  should  be  cut  before  fully  ripe.  The 
.white  flint  18  an  exceUent  variety,  for  the  reason  that  it  will  not  shell  if  it 
liUnds  several  days  after  it  is  ,fit  to  cut.  The  Ohio  flint  is  much  esteemed 
py  some,  because  it  will  admit  of  being  sown  later  than  any  other  variety 
that  I  am  acquainted  with.  Our  crop,  last  season,  was  probably  an  average 
one,  though  the  quality  ia  not  so  good,  owing  to  the  wet  weather  at  the  time 
of  harvest,  which  caused  much  wheat  to  grow  in  the  straw.  Average  yield, 
12  to  18  bushels  per  acre.  Time  of  seeding,  from  lat  September  to  lat 
October.  Harvest,  about  20ti  July.  Quantity  of  seed  per  acre,  from  1  to 
2  bushels,  though,  according  to  my  experience,  1^  bushel  is  enoogh.  After 
•owing,  we  sometimes  use  the  cultivator  to  cover  the  grain,  which,  by  the 
way,  jp  one  of  the  best  modes  of  putting  in  wheat.  I  conaider  the  cultivator 
next  to  the  plough  in  point  of  utility.  The  yield  per  acre  is  generally  on 
the  increase.  Preparation  of  seed :— Some  soak  in  brine,  and  others  in 
vitnol-water,  and  dry  with  lime ;  though,  perhaps,  the  majority  sow  without 
any  preparation.  One  of  the  best  preventives  against  smut  is  to  soak  the 
seed  in  lime-water  from  24  to  86  hours,  and  dry  with  fine  lime  in  order  to 
•ow.  Wheat  prepared  in  this  way  always  looks  strong  and  healthy  when  it 
oomes  up,  and,  I  think,  pays  well  for  the  trouble.  Two  seed^rilU  were 
last  fall  introduced  into  this  county,  and  were  used  only  to  a  small  extent. 
I  need  one  of  them  to  put  in  about  20  acres  of  wheat,  and  think  that,  where 
^e  knd  is  not  rough,  these  machines  will  prove  veij  valuable  to  the  farmer. 
Jv  usmg  them  there  is  quite  a  saving  of  seed.  Price  of  wheat,  last  fall, 
fl  per  bushel.  Spring  wheat  is  grown  here  to  some  extent,  thoogh  not 
lauch  where  we  can  raise  good  winter  wheat. 

.Qaatc— This  important  crop  proved  to  be  unusually  good  the  past  season, 
j^twithst^ding  the  cold  and  f  et  weather  at  the  time  of  planting.  Yarie^ 
ties,  the  larffe  and  small  8-rowed  yellow,  the  8-rowed  white,  also  10  and 
I2-rowed  yellow.     Each  variety  has  its  patrons.     After  an  experience  of  40 
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wttrt'  in  gre*|ring  eon,  I  consider  the  8-rowed  white  to  be  the  best  variety  I 
<  Mfe  efwr  triedlt  Ae»gh  it  may  not  look  quite  so  rich.     Average  yield  per 
•ere,  abosEt  40  Vuheni.    The  «oet  of  prodi^oft  depends  much  upon  location 
Mid  soil  ;^  for  eoae  land  can  he  cultivated  rnnch  dieaper  than  other.     The 
:  ttten^ps,  hewei^ar^  may  be  set  down  at  81  cents  per  bushel,  exclusive  of  in- 
terest on  land.    My  method  of  cultivating  com  is  to  spread  upon  sward  land 
'•  toed' coat)  of  manwre,'  aftd  plotgh  in  aa  deep  as  the  strength  of  the  team 
'  wm  ateH  of;  hatfow  thoroo^y,  and  mark  off  the  rows  8^  feet  distant  each 
wmji  "I  vstf  fh^'«dtlviltor'to1rork  amons  my  eom,  running  it  both  ways  at 
')MAiltme^h»eiAg.  '  HHibk  it  pays  well  to  grind  all  grain  the  farmer  may 
^wialrSe  ftwde^A  to-1l4s  stock.     Aa  to  cooking,  I  do  not  know,  but  preanme 
it  weald  be  a  good  plan. 

^^  Qgit «»  eifHWi fifty  adtivtted  ih  sonie  parts  of  this  county,  where  wheat 
U  liable  to  he  winter-killed.  Average  yield,  about  40  or  50  bushels  per  acre ; 
prioe  per  bvahel,'  87  «»  40  cents.  It  is  tkoaght  to  be  a  more  exhausting 
erop  than  any  ether.     Quantity  Sown  per  acre,  about  8  bushels. 

MiurUf^ — Mere  sowt  the  past  season  than  osoal  The  2-rowed  variety  is 
%Mr  preferred  •n  many  aceonnts.  It  weighs  more,  has  less  beard,  oonse- 
^tiently  pleasaater  to  handle ;  also  a  longer  and  stronger  straw,  so  that  we 
«ao  eradle  it  and  bind  it  in  bundles.  Price,  the  past  season,  about  70  cents 
per  bushel     Seed,  per  acre,  from  2  to  8  bushels. 

jSjf«  not  much  raised.  Beans  raised  only  in  small  quantities.  Peas  are 
grown  somewhat  extensively  in  sections  where  com  does  not  succeed  well. 
The  value  of  peas  for  making  pork  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  corn.  Average 
yield  per  acre,  about  80  bnsheks.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  their  being  sown 
M  a  renovating  crop.  Quantity  sown  per  acre,  8  to  4  bushels.  Buckwheat 
is  grown  to  some  extent.  Yield  per  acre,  about  20  bushels.  Quantity  of 
•eed,  ^  to  f  bnshel.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  barley,  peas,  and  buck- 
wheat are  the  least  exhausting  drops. 

Clover  and  O-roitet. — The  hay  crop  is  a  good  one  with  us.  Average 
yield  ner  acre,  1|  to  2  tons.  Plaster  is  the  best  fertilizer  for  meadows.  I 
sow  about  4  quarts  each  of  clover  and  timothy  for  meadows,  and,  for  pasture, 
rather  more  clover.  The  cost  of  growing  hay  depends  so  much  upon  cir- 
cumstances, that  I  am  not  able  to  estimate  it. 

Dairy  Hutbandry. — There  is  considerable  attention  paid  to  this  branch 
of  industry,  though  I  am  unable  to  enter  into  particulars  on  the  subject. 
The  price  of  batter  is  from  12  to  15  cents ;  and  that  of  cheese,  6^.  Those 
who  have  large  dairies  use  horse-power  for  churning,  and  the  smaller  ones, 
dog-power. 

'  if  eat  OatUe. — The  cost  of  rearing  till  8  years  old  is  more  than  they  will 
sefl  for ;  usdal  price  at  that  age,  from  $16  to  $24.  Good  dairy-cows  are 
worth  frofli  $20  to  $30  in  spring,  and  in  fall  from  $15  to  $20.  The  only 
Advantage  to  farmers  generally  in  rearing  neat  cattle  is,  that  they  can  use 
their  eoarae  fodder  in  this  way  that  would  otherwise  be  lost.  More  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  improving  the  breed  of  cattle  than  formerly,  though  not  so 
much  as  in  the  neighbonug  counties. 

Sheep  and  Wool. — Most  wool-growers  do  not  think  it  a  profitable  busi- 
ness at  the  present  prices  ;  but  aa  they  have  arranged  matters  expressly  for 
that  purpose,  they  continue  it,  hoping  for  better  prices.  I  have  conversed 
with  a  number  of  those  engaged  in  the  business  of  wool-growing,  relative 
to  its  cost  per  pound;  and  all  agree  that  it  cost  40  centg.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  also,  that  it  costs  as  much  to  grow  coarse  wool  as  fine,  though,  if 
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W6  had  ft  good  market  for  i^iutton,  it  might  he  preferahle  to  grow  eoane 
;  woo],  a»  theM  varieties  faavq^Urger  ca>cm<n.  Nioe-tontlHi  #f  pU  tbe  wwjA 
..  irown  in  this  count j  is  wh^t  maj  be  termed  fine  wo^  aB4»  Meordine  io 
t^  the  testimony  of  wool-buyer^  ie  of  miperior  quality.  Areatge  yield  per 
,  head,  about  3  lbs.     The  average  ooneamption  ii  hay  per  head,  dosing  the 

winter,  is  about  300  lbs.  T|e  proportion  of  lambs  annoaUy  reared  to  that 
I  9f  epts,  is  as  7  to  10.  |  . 

^ojr#.— The  Berkshire  w^re  formerly  much   esteemed ;   hot  wt  have 

another  breed,  which  I  eai^ot  designate  by  any  partienlw  naae,  lio^e 

popular  than  any  other.    Th^  are  of  a  red  or  san^y  eolonr ',  no  bristles,  fast 

■^fine  hair,  and  small  bones,  and  will  fatten  at  any  sge.    The  pigs,  (if  m^ 

«,  blood,)  when  about  two  weeki  old,  will  shed  their  tails.    Caimot  sny  hm 

much  meat  100  poands  of  coin  will  make. 

iSu^or.— There  are  considerable  quantities  of  miple^unr  made  m  this 
county. 

Boot  culture  is  on  the  incfease.  Carrots  are  excellent  to  feed  to  korsss 
and  cattle,  and  grow  best  on  ^ght,  sandy  seU. 

.  Potatoes  have,  during  the  |)ast  season,  suffered  much  fVom  rot.  Many 
jpieces  were  not  worth  diggin|.  I  plant^  18  different  kinds,  all  of  whicfc 
(except  the  "Mountain  Junetf')  were  .more  or  lees  aflfected  with  rot:  these 
were  not.  They  are  very  eaijly,  and  are  fine  for  the  table,  and  yield  very 
well.     Know  of  no  remedy  for  the  potato  disease.  ^ 

Jruit  culture  is  receiving  increased  attention.  We  have  many  excellent 
yarieties  of  apples,  pears,  pqaches,  plums,  cherries,  and  grapes.  Peacfaep 
^.  not  flourish  well  but  in  a  few  localities.  Apples  are  thought  to  be  worth 
as  much  for  feeding  to  hogs  and  cattle  as  potatoes. 

ifanwrw.— There  is  not  as  much  attention  paid  to  this  subject  as  there 
should  be.  Some  farmers  h^ap  up  their  manure  in  spring  and  let  ii 
jremain  till  fall.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  plaster  or  lime  having  been  used 
wi^h  manure  as  a  compost.     Ko  guano  used  here  to  my  knowledge.  i 

I  Respectfully  yours,  &c. 

'  I  0.  F.  MABSHALL. 


'  Hancoch,  N.  B.,  Deeeniher  20e^  1850. 
Shr: — It  is  believed  that  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  agricultural  sta- 
tistics contained  in  former  reports  from  the  Patent  Office,  may  be  far  b^ond 
the  common  average  products.  This  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that 
none  but  the  most  favorable  are  furnished.  Concerning  the  products  of  the 
dairy,  there  are  but  few  accousts  that  may  not  be  considered  as  tery  extra- 
ordinary. Having  kept  an  aocurate  account  with  onr  small  dairy  the  past 
season,  we  have  thought  that  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  forward  to  you  the^ 
result.  On  a  farm  of  about  idO  acres,  divided  as  usual  into  mowing,  tillage, 
pasture,  and  woodland,  we  have  kept  4  cows  of  the-  native  breed,  from 
which  4  calves  have  been  reared,  principally  on  skimmed  milk,  and  268  lbs. 
of  butter  have  been  made,  froia  May  to  November  inclusive.  This  is  but 
67  lbs.  to  each  cow,  and  is  probably  not  far  short  of  the  ordinary  qoantity 
made  from  cows  generally  in  this  section. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

REED  CUMMINGS. 
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JTeMie,  Cheshire  OoutUjft  Ne%0  JETampehiref  January  \Zthy  1851. 

Sir: — Please  reeeive  what  follows  as  an  answer  to  yonr  circular  of  the 
26th  August,  1850. 

Wheat, — None  raised  in  this  town,  and  but  little  in  the  county. 

Com. — There  are  two  varieties  much  used  here,  though,  perhaps,  not 
extensitely  known^-one  of  which,  if  not  both,  <»iginated  in  Canada.  The 
kind  referred  to  has  short  ears,  eight  rows,  and  is  very  compact  on  the  cob. 
It  ^ows  larger  from  year  to  year,  and  may,  in  time,  become  less  valuable. 
It  is  thought  to  be  the  best  variety  for  flat  land.  It  has  yielded,  with  good 
culture,  75  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  other  variety  has  12  rows ;  the  keiHel 
long  and  slim,  the  yield  good,  and  is  best  adapted  to  hills  which  are  not  ex- 
posed to  early  and  late  noets.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  at  the  South,  but 
nere  the  varieties  of  com  are  numerous  and  evanescent.  In  my  opinion, 
they\>riginate  in  the  peculiarities  of  soil,  cultivation,  and  locality,  and  dis- 
appear when  not  fostered  under  these  peculiarities.  Average  product,  in 
Keene,  40  bushels ; ,  in  the  county,  80  bushels.  Time  of  seeding,  about  the 
20th  of  May ;  and  harveetinf  takes  place  in  October.  An  intelligent,  sged, 
and  successful  farmer  has  given  me  the  following  account  of  his  mode  of 
raising  com,  its  cost,  product,  &c.  He  ploughs  his  land  (always  sward)  in 
the  spring,  about  7  inches  deep,  turning  it  well  over,  then  harrows  and  far- 
rows it.  He  then  puts  on  20  eart-loads  of  dung  to  the  acre,  all  into  the  hills. 
The  dung  used,  say  in  1850,  was  made  in  the  winter  of  1848-49,  remained 
in  the  yard  during  the  summer  of  1849,  was  hauled  into  the  field  in  the  fall, 
placed  in  large  heaps,  and  shovelled  over  once  or  twice  during  the  next 
spring.  He  uses  great  care  in  covering  the  corn  and  dung  ;  hoes  the  corn 
twice,  and  harvests  in  October.  He  is  never  troubled  with  the  wireworm, 
and  attributes  his  exemption  to  planting  on  sward  land. 

The  cost  he  estimates  as  follows : 

\      Ploughing,  per  acre $2.00 

Harrowing      "        75 

Furrowing       ««        25 

Twenty  loads  of  dung 20.00 

Putting  dung  in  hills 2.00 

Planting  com 1.00 

Hoeing  com  twice 4.00 

Cutting  up  com 1.00 

Husking  corn , 4.00 

Harvesting  com. 1.00 

Total, $36.00 

Com  fodder $10.00 

Manure  left  in  soil 10.00 20.00  deduct. 

Net  cost $16.00 

Product,  75  bushels,  at  70  cents 52.50 

Income  per  acre $86.50 

The  above  product  was  unusual,  but  was  obtained  in  the  year  he  had  in 
view.  The  next  spring,  he  spread  upon  one  acre  15  loads  of  dung,  and 
sowed  oats  and  grass-seed,  and  the  product  was  more  than  90  bushels  of 
oats.  He  sowed  10  gts.  of  timothy,  and  5  or  6  lbs.  of  clover-seed.  This  is 
his  nsoal  quantity.    He  keeps  his  land  in  tillage  two  years,  and  in  grasi 
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from  four  to  iix ;  and  on  tile  whole  of  his  grus  Uhd  (tbottt  70  mtm)  he 
aven^  one  ton,  or  more,  0^  bay  per  acre. 
,  Dauy. — The  above-mentit)ned  farmer  keeps  6  cows,  and  has  Isept  the 
same  oowy  fer  12  years  pastj  For  the  laet  10  jears^  he  has  made  100  lbs. 
of  batter  and  100  lbs.  cheeie,  annually,  to  each  cow.  He  has  generallj 
Mtivi  10  calves  each  year.  ^  •' 

Iftat  Ciittfo.— The  eitrem^  prices,  at  8  years  pld,  are  $15  and  |80;  the 
a?erige  price  for  the  conntj,  |^8. 

JSb^a.— The  Suffolk  breed  lis  oousidered  the  best.  An  intelligent  ikrmA-, 
who  speaks  from  his  aocount^book,  says  that  a  bushel  of  com  will  make  15 
pounds  of  pork,  and  that  hisipork  costs  5|  cents  per  pound.     The  most  ap- 

Erored  practice  of  feeding  h^gs  here  is  to  feed  with  pototoes  and  commeiS, 
oiling  the  potatoes,  and,  wliile  hot,  mix  in  the  meal.     Such  food,  whether 
for  hogs  or  cattle,  is  much  mt>re  valuable  for  being  oooked.     To  bike  bread 
^  for  horses  would  not  be  without  precedent. 

'.  Bespectfully  yours, 

1  S.  HALE.  • 


.      ^~ ~...  .         ,■ 

MudfOTiy  Lemawee  County,  Miehigaiiy  January  &A,  1851. 
Sir:-^1  have  taken  coneidterable  pains  to  inform  myself,  both  by  observa- 
tion and  inowry;  on  the  subject  of  agriculture,  and  I  think  you  may  put  hn- 
l^it  confidence  in  my  stat^ents,  as  I  have  not  only  advanced  my  own 
opinions,  formed  from  experience  and  observation,  but  have  eorapared  them 
jnth  the  concurring  judgmenl  of  the  best  farmers  in  this  part  of  the  eoantry. 
This  county  is  blessed  with  tevery  description  of  soil,  and  all  of  the'  most 
fertile  character ;  so  that  our  remotest  backwoeds  can  boast  of  as  fine  (arms 
as  any  part  of  the  West.  Agriculture  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  comparatively, 
but  much  interest  is  taken  in  its  improvement  j.  also  in  an  annual  fair. 
The  prospect  of  an  agricultural  work,  of  real  merit,  is  hailed  with  unfeigned 
pleasure. 

Our  staple  product  is  wheat,  of  which  too  much  ia  grown  for  the  good  of 
the  soil  and  the  best  econom|;r  of  the  farmer — a  fact  which  many  begin  to 
appreciate.  The  most  common  varieties  are  white,  as  they  do  as  well  as 
any  othe^,  and  bring  a  higher  price.  Soules,  Hutchinson,  and  white-flint 
are  the  ijnost  esteemed.  Some  of  the  red-chaff  bald  is  raised,  and  some 
Mediterranean.  In  Monroe,  the  red  varieties  only  ace  raised,  on  account 
of  the  ill  success  of  the  white.  The  average  product,  this  year,  is  about  20 
buahela  per  acre.  The  yield  appears  to  be  rather  on  the  increase,  owing, 
probably,  to  the  improvements  ia  culture.  Time  of  seeding,  from  the  Ist  to 
thft^20th  of  September.  That  most  of  it  is  donadnrinfi  the  first  and  second 
weeks,  ^arvest  commences  fcbout  the  1st  of  July.  There  seems  to  be  but 
little  necessity  for  any  prepatation  of  seed,  aa  we  are  almost  entirely  free 
from  smut,  weevil,  and  fly.  Our  best  system  of  farming  is  winter  fallowing, 
with  some  early.spring  crop  as  a  renovator ;  though,  perhaps,  the  most  com- 
mon, is  the  si^9m«^  fallow,  with  two  or  three  plonghmgs  of  about  ^  inches 
pi^ep.  One  and  a  wjf  bushel  of  seed  is  generally  used  to  the  acre.  The 
ftverage  pfice  If  7^  cents,  per  jbusbel. 

.  Ouf  ne:^t  most  important  crop  ia  com,  of  which  the  large,  eight-rowed 
J^ellpw,  tl^  red-cob^  and  4p^t  •re  the  moat  esteemed  varieties.  The  avera^ 
prodact  ia  40  buahela  per  adre.     Coat  of  production,  taken  from  several 
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earefnl  estimates.  i>y  different  men,  is  17  cents  per  bushel.  The  beat  me- 
thod of  feedinff  k,  certainly,  in  the  form  of  meal,  oooked  and  mixed  with 
■DBething  leeaheartyi  rach  at  applet  and  potatdet.  Time  of  pltntinff,  from 
tkt  Ut  to  the  20tk  of  May. 

Oatt  are  mneh^altivatad  here.  Yield  per  acre,  about  85  bushels ;  quan- 
tity of  teed  town,  from  2|  to  4  boshela  per  acre. 

Jtjfej  Peat,  and  BmrUy. — But  little  raised. 

Bmiu  art  grewn  to  tome  extent,  and  tu^  thotight  to  be  a  profiUble  crop. 
Average  prodiot,  not  known.  These  latter  crops  aire  sometimes  planted  to 
good  advantage  as  renovators. 

€hra—e: — ^The  tmall  red  dover,  thnothy,  and  red-top  are  the  varieties 
ysised  here.  Average  prodtiot,  about  1  to  1^  ton  per  acre.  Timothy  and 
red-top  are  need  on  Uie  low  lands,  and  clorer  on  the  high  lands.  The  large 
red  olover  is  used  at  a  fertiUtw. 

J>airy  Sutbandry.-^ThaB  is  a  profitable  branch  of  farming.  The  produOt 
of  4  oowa,  ihirins  the  patt^lO  months,  hitf  been  the  rearing  of  4  fine  ealves, 
Jiearly  600  poundr  of  butter,  and  200  pomida  of  cheese,  which  may  be  taken 
as  about  the  average.  Butter  b  worth  10  cents,  and  cheese  6  cents  per 
pound. 

Neat  Cattle.-^Qom9  of  the  foreign  breeds  teem  better  adapted  to  the 
elunate  than  the  native. 

Wool-gretnng  is  beooming '  better  understood  than  formerly,  and  meets 
with  better  aucoeat.  The  ooarte-woolled  aheep  are  gradually  going  out  of 
nae,  and  the  fine-wooUed  are  tapplying  their  place,  aa  it  coats  no  more  to 
raise  diem. 

The  rearing  ef  hogs  has  received  some  attention,  but  I  have  had  no  op- 
portunity, as  yet,  to  atoertain  which  are  the  beat  breeds.  I  believe  Byfield 
and  Leicester  to  be  among  them. 

The  only  root  isrop  raiaed,  to  any  extent,  ia  potatoea.  Product,  about  200 
buahela  per  acre. 

Fruit  eukure  ia  rapidly  ineteating,  and  no  doubt  ia  entertained  aa  reearda 
the  oomparatire  value  of  thk  crop  above  all  othera.  All  our  fruits  thrive 
well,  and  none  of  the  diseatea  mentioned  are  known. 

I  have  had  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  obaerve  the  indicationa  of  the 
thermometer,  but  ahidi  keep  an  accurate  account  of  its  range  during  the 
coming  year ;  dto  of  ether  meteorologioal  obaermtiona  which  may  be  con- 
venient. 

If  these  remarka  "meet  with  your  approbation,  I  hope,  in  friture,  to  be 
able  to  communicate  something  of  more  value. 

GEORGE  W.  BOWLSBY. 

P.  S. — Pleaae  forward  your  Patent  Office  Reporta  to  thia  place.  Any 
aeeda  which  may  be  for  diateibution  I  ahall  receive  with  extreme  pleasure. 
I  ahaU  aend  a  new  variety  of  wheat,  which  aeema  about  to  auperaede  all 
othert  in  this  ttcUon,  aa  toon  at  I  can  obtain  a  pure  article. 

G.  W.  B. 
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Union  3m»,  Oarioa  County,  Maryland,  Decemi^  2Zd,  1869. 
iSiKr;-*-Yonr  circular  hfts jbeen  duly  received^  Mid  I  htkte  kMitftkad  «W- 
thcr  I  should  reply  or  not,  because  of  my  limited  information  apon  tiie  9*h- 
jefct,  and:  want  of  practical  jknowledge  in  farming  operatioaa.  I  have  con- 
eluded,  however,  to  state  wh^t  has  come  within  my  obaervatioa,  and  y©u  mqo 
ftt  Kfcerty  to  make  what  use  of  it  you  may  think  proptf. 

The  section  of  the  counter  in  which  I  reaide  has  mostly  a  thin  and  bar- 
rein  soil,  and  in  manv  parte  jone  to  waste  from  n€«;lect  and  a  want  of  Mtt&s 
to  renovate  it,  though  in  mai^  other  instances  (andsuch  caaes  are  increaaing) 
farm*  of  the  same  nature  of  soil  present  quite  a  different  appearance,  ow- 
ing chiefly  to  the  use  of  lime,  and  careful  tillage,  which  have  so  changed  tbe 
nature  and  productiveness  o^  the  8oira8>  show  plainly  that  some  power- 
fill  agent  l^as  been  used.    You  will  find  then,  upon  those  farms  which  ar«  in 
a  more  flourishing  condition,  that  lime  has  been  used  with  more  or  less  ad- 
jantage,  according  to  the  cire  and  skUl  of  the  farmer.     There  are  many 
farms  m  this  section  that,  Ifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  might  have  been 
bought  at  from  five  to  ten  dollars  per  acre,  which  would  now  readUy  com- 
mand thirty  to  forty  dollars  per  acre,  and  some  even  higher  than  this. 
This  difference  arises  in  a  ereat  degree  from  the  improvements  that  have 
been  made  upon  them,  and  will  without  doubt  be  still  further  improve^ 
when  they  may  with  propriety  be  classed  with  some  of  the  better  lime- 
stone lands  as  to  value ;  for  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  grain  produced 
npon  this  soU  IS  of  the  best  quality,  and  superior  to  that  which  is  raisad 
«pon  limestone  land,  which  is  naturally  of  a  better  quality.     Farming  ift 
our  section  has  not  been  rec^ced  to  any  thing  like  system.     Industry  and 
close  application,  with  the  i^  of  lime,  have  effected  more  than  science: 
how  far  this  may  aid  is  yet  io  be  tested.     No  doubt  it  will  also  much  ad.- 
Tance  the  interest  of  the  husbandman  when  properly  directed.    It  is,  there- 
fore, for  the  want  of  proper  icare,  that  lime  has  been  and  still  is  used  with- 
out any  definite  quantity  per  acre,  or  particular  time  for  application.     In 
fact,  it  18  not  considered  of  s^  much  importance  as  it  once  was.    The  quaa> 
tity  vanes  from  40  to  100  biphels  per  acre.     Mostly  applied  in  the  spring 
to  corn  ground.     It  is  supposed  to  continue  ite  virtue  according  to  the 
(quantity  used,  which  may  be  set  down  at  from  $ve  to  ten  yeajrs.     The  cost 
18  from  10  to  15  cento  per  bushel  on  the  ground:  this  (fifference  of  cost 
arises  from  the  difference  in  the  distance  of  transportation.    The  first  cost 
may  be  set  down  at  8  cents  p^r  bushel.    It  is  carried,  at  most,  some  eight  to 
ten  miles.     One  gentleman  i^i  our  neighborhood,  who  occupies  as  thin  land 
as  any  in  the  county,  has  been  in  the  habit  for  some  years  past  of  housing 
his  stable  and  other  manure.    I  have  not  heard  his  opinion  as  to  whether  he 
derives  essential  benefit  from  this  practice  or  not ;  but  the  appearance  of  his 
farm  and  his  success  in  raising  crops  would  seem  to  indicate  and  justify  an 
imprMsion  in  favor  of  this  m^de  of  preserving  manure. 
.  rhave  thus  made  a  few  general  remarks  relative  to  our  section  of  the 
county.     I  may  probably  be  able  at  another  time  to  give  some  more  satis- 
factory information ;  but  as  it  is  my  impression  that  none  should  be  given 
unless  it  can  be  relied  upon,  I  forbear  saying  any  thing  more  at  this  time, 
as  any  thing  short  of  this  is  calculated  to  defeat  the  great  object  of  your 
Report. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  *c. 

A.  K.  SHRIVEE. 


r 

iVwiWm,  Warren  County,  Ohi»,  Lecmber  2l$t,  1860. 

.^.wJn  att«i!nptiBg  to  answer  tome  of  your  agricultural  queries  applica- 
bla  to  tfiis  region,  where  the  soil  of  almost  every  farm  differs  from  the  neigh- 
bering  one,  eonsequently  requiring  different  modes  of  culture,  I  can  only 
gift  approzimatt -answers.  The  raricty  of  wheat  principally  sown  for 
80^  years  past  is  the  Mediterranean,  a  red  wheat  of^  inferior  quality,  but 
ripening  earlier  than  most  other  varieties,  and  not  so  liable  to  rust— there- 
fore a  surer  crop.  I  procured  seed  of  the  improved  white  flint  from  Ira 
Ceok,  of  Byron,  New  York,  some  years  ago,  and  have  sown  of  it  each  year 
since,  as  have  some  of  my  neighbors.  Though  a  rerj  excellent  variety,  yet, 
in  consequence  of  its  late  ripening,  it  is  lUble  to  fail  from  rust.  The  only 
preparation  we  give  our  seed  is  to  free  it  from  chess  and  cockle.  A  large 
majority  of  our  farmers  plough  but  once ;  the  usual  depth  is  four  to  eight 
inches.  We  sow  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  bushels  per  acre,  and  harrow 
in,  though  a  few  cover  their  seed  with  a  small  plough  ;  the  result  is  about 
the  same  either  way,  if  well  put  in.  The  time  of  sowing  is  from  the  last  of 
August  to  the  first  of  October,  though  the  greater  part  is  sown  between 
the  6th  and  16th  of  September.  Our  harvest  commences  the  last  week  in 
June,  or  the  first  of  July.  The  yield  varies  according  to  the  season  and 
culture,  from  5  to  85  bushels  per  acre.  The  usual  average  is  about  18 
bushels,  and  has  been  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  Not  often  troubled  with 
fly  or  weevil     Average  price  for  the  year,  87  cento. 

The  varieties  of  com  are  as  numerous  as  those  of  the  soil  we  cultivate, 
but  generally  known  by  sectional  names,  as  Honey  Creek,  Keever,  buUskin, 
ke.  Average  crop  for  upland,  40,  and  for  bottom  lands,  60  bushels  per 
acre.  I  can  raise  the  best  crop  by  ploughing  deep  (say  ten  inches)  and 
thoroughly  before  planting,  plant  in  squares,  four  feet  each  way,  and  work 
with  the  harrow  and  cultivator  till  the  corn  is  knee  high ;  then  plough  to 
the  rows  once  with  a  small  plough,  and  lay  by  with  the  cultivator.  So  long 
as  the  price  for  farm  hands  is  so  high,  (|220  a  year  each,)  the  difference  in 
product  will  not  justify  ^nding  or  cooking  grain  for  feeding  stock,  with- 
out an  increase  in  the  pnce  of  grain  and  meat.  Broom-corn  is  becoming  a 
crop  of  considerable  importance  in  this  vicinity,  large  quantities  being 
raised  annnally  for  shipment,  and  still  more  that  is  worked  into  brooms  at 
home.  The  usual  method  of  growing  it  is  to  plant  in  drills  three  feet  apart, 
and  cultivate  the  same  as  Indian  com.  Product  from  600  to  800  lbs.  of 
clean  brush  per  acre,  worth  from  $90  to  $100  per  ton  ;  besides  from  20  to 
40  bushels  of  seed,  which  makes  a  good  feed  for  hogs.  I  cannot  state  the 
increase  of  grain  by  feeding  hogs  on  the  ground,  but  I  know  many  fields 
which  have  been  planted  in  com  for  twenty  years  successively,  without  any 
diminution  of  crop  by  turning  on  hogs  to  feed  off  the  crop  in  the  fall.  The 
cost  of  raising  Indian  com  li  ia>out  9  cento  per  bushel,  exclusive  of  land 
rent.     Average  price,  the  last  year,  81  cento. 

Oatt  tum  out  about  40  bushels  per  acre,  average  price  28  cento. 

Timothy  meadows  yield  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  tons  per  acre.  Grass- 
*!®S  ^V^  ^°  ^^®*'  ^^  immediately  after  the  harrow,  use  some  10  lbs. 
of  timothy,  and  6  of  clover.  I  save  about  a  pound  of  seed  per  acre,  by 
Boijng  it  with  a  machine  of  my  own  construction,  with  which  I  can  sow 
eighteen  acres  a  day,  perfectly  even  on  the  ground. 

But  KtUe  attention  a  paid  to  the  dairy  or  the  raising  of  cattle.  Average 
pr^e  at  8  yean  oU,  $10  pec  head.    Our  county  kai  been  celebrated  aa 
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producing  the  best  hogs  in  tlie  State ;  and  I  know  of  no  better  stoek  thui 
the  eld  Warren  connty  bree^  which  was  prodneed  by  eroMing  the  RsMia 
and  China  breeds ;  thej  haye^good  siie,  fine  bone,  {990^  weU,  and  wiU  &tMn 
at  anj  age.  As  to  how  manji  pounds  of  pork  100  pounda  of  oon  will  maki^ 
I  can  say^  from  my  own  ezpierienoe,  that  after  hogs  have  been  pat  wp^^to 
fatten,  erery  100  pounds  of,  com  fed  to  a  fair  lot  ef  begs  will  ineeeaaa 
their  weisbt  10  pounds.  Tobacco  culture  is  on  the  inorease ;  yield:  per 
acre,  1500  to  1800  pounds.  |  Potatoes  are  the  most  nnoertaia  of  all  oar 
crops,  their  product  varying  ^om  50  to  500  bosh^  per  acrS)  according  to 
the  season ;  this  year  it  was  l^ss  than  50  bushela  per  acre,  owing  to  exeessrte 
droaght,  nhich  has  lessened  our  corn  and  .^at  crop  fiilly  one^third.  Of 
fruits,  if  we  ma^  be  allowed  tp  judge  from  the  exhibition  at  the  horticnltwnj 
fair,  held  at  Cincinnati  in  October  last,  our  county  bide  fair  to  riral  aaj 
other  part  of  the  Union,  both,  as  regards  yariety,  quality,  and  quantity.  Ia 
our  own  county,  almost  erei^  farm  has  an  orchard,  generally  of  selaet 
apples,  with  a  few  pear  and  neach  trees.  The  latter  is  an  unocrtain  crop, 
liable  to  be  winter-killed.  We  know  of  no  effectual  remedy  for  the  blight 
in  pear-tiees;  and,  as  a  consequence,  are  losing  our  trees.  Apple-trasa 
are  not  seriously  affected  by  blight,  though,  for  some  years  past,  the  bitter 
rot  has  rendered  some  of  our, best  varieties  worthless.  I  hare  found  a  pal- 
liation of  this  evil  by  digging  off  the  top  soil  d^^wn  tathe  roots,  and  manuring 
well  with  chip-manure,  or  with  rotten  wood  and  leaves.  Some  of  the  New* 
town  pippin  trees,  which  I  treated  in  this  way  last  year,  bore  sound  frvH 
this.year,  while  that  on  trees ^f  the  same  kii^  in  an  adjoining  row  was  afl 
rotten.  We  use  what  manmiB  our  barnyards  afford,  putting  it  open  tiia 
thinnest  part  of  our  fields,  either  for  corn  or  wheat,  doing  no  more  than 
what  has  been  done  in  this  vicinity  within  the  present  generation,  vii.  to 
puU  down  our  barns  to  get  thjBm  out  of  the  manure  which  had  accumulated 
around  them. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

J.  P.  SCHENCK. 


WeM  Springfield,  Matt,,  December  24tky  1850. 
Sir  .-^-The  following  table  will  show  the  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  at 
Springfield  during  the  year  ending  October  31st,  1850,  as  indicated  by  the 
rain-gauge  in  the  care  of  Mr.  -Lucius  Allen,  at  the  United  States  Armory. 

July,  1850......  5.28 in. 

Aug.     " 6.94  •♦ 

Sept.     " 5.T8** 

Oct.       " 4.08  *« 


Nov.  1849 2.56  in.;  March,  1850 2.94  in. 


Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 


1850... 


2.04  " 
4.18  " 
8.67  " 


4.29 
8.21  " 
8.55" 


April 
Ma^ 

Jnn^ 

Coldest  day,  February  6th,  5°  below  lero. 

Warmest,  day,  June  19th,  90°  above  «ero. 

Thermometer  hangine  on  tbe  north  side  of  a  tree. 

The  eensoa  returns  will  prebably  give  yon  all  the  necessary  informatipn 
relative  to  cropa,  ke.  There  is  liule  ohange  from  last  year  worthy  of  note, 
except  that  more  broom-corn  and  tobacco  has  been  raised  than  usual. 
Tobacco  has  been  a  profitable  crop,  yielding  1800  or  2000  pounds  per  acre, 
and  selling  at  12^  cents  per  pound.  Potatoes  hare  yields  a  light  crop, 
and  have  rotted  worse  than  efer  before.     The  ciJtivation  of  fruit  is  receiv- 


ing increased  attention^  ai^d  the  best  varieties  of  apples  for  winter  use  are 
thfl!  Bildwln,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  and  Rozbury  Russet.  I  usually 
tnusai^lant  my  apple-trees  in  the  fall ;  I  dig  a  hole  large  enough  to  aoeom* 
mddate  the  roots,  and  about  a  foot  deep,  then  fill  it  with  rich  earth. 

Cellan  under  bams  and  stftbles  are  coming  into  nse,  and  are  undoubtedly 
good  for  preserving  manure  from  waste.  Lime  is  used  but  Httle  as  a  fer- 
tiliser. Plaster  is  sown  on  grass  land  at  the  rate  of  1  to  2  bushels  per 
acre,  and  put  upon  corn  and  potatoes  with  good  effect,  generally  about  a 
spoonful  to  each  hOL 

Respectfully  yours, 

AARON  BAGG. 


Floral  Retreat,  near  Columbia,  Laneatter  County,  Pa, , 

«Sir;--Having  been  favored  with  a  copy  of  your  circular,  soliciting 
information  relative  to  agriculture,  crops,  modes  of  farming,  &c.  Ac,  1 
cheerfully  comply,  so  far  as  my  limited  experience  may  enable  to  aid  in 
imparting  the  desired  information.  I  shall  reply  in  the  order  designated 
in  the  circular. 

Wk^. — This  grain  is  the  staple  of  Lancaster  county.  The  varieties 
cultivated  generally  are  Mediterranean,  red  blue-stem,  white  b)ae-stem» 
red-chaff;  smooth  and  bearded,  Hershey's  white,  Oregon,  white  flint,  beddes 
others  designated  by  local  names.  The  Mediterranean  seems  to  take  pre- 
cedence of  all  others  as  a  »ure  crop.  It  does  not  produce  the  finest  quality 
of  flour,  nor  perhaps  quite  so  large  a  yield  as  some  others ;  on  a  medium 
quality  of  ground,  it  will  yield  from  20  to  80— and  we  have  known  it  to 
reach 42  bushels  per  acre;  is  far  less  subject  to  casualties,  such  as  fly, 
mildew,  rust,  &c.  It  is  not  fly-proof,  as  was  supposed,  but  recovers  after 
being  attacked  b^  fly,  much  better  than  any  other  variety.  Rich,  strong 
soils  do  not  suit  it  so  well,  as  it  is  then  likely  to  lodge,  and  is  generally 
sown  on  wheat  stubble  as  a  second  wheat  crop,  instead  6i  rye.  The  average 
product  of  wheat  of  all  kinds,  I  should  judge  to  be  about  20  bushels  per 
acre,  say  for  the  last  10  years. 

Our  system  of  farming,  or  rotation  of  crops,  is  generally  in  the  following 
order :  1st  We  commence  on  a  clover  lay  or  sod  that  has  been  in  grass  for 
2,  8,  or  4  years,  having  during  this  time  produced  annually  from  2  to  8  tons 
of  hay  per  acre,  or  been  pastured  a  part  of  diis  time  :  this  is  well  ploughed 
in  the  fall,  say  8  inches  deep,  (snbeoiling  will  soon  be  introduced,)  and 
sometimes  limed  at  the  rate  of  80  bushels  per  acre,  and  well  mixed  wiih  the 
soil  by  harrowinff ;  the  next  Spring  it  is  well  pulverised  by  going  over  with 
the  harrow  or  cutivator,  or  both,  and  is  then  furrowed  out  8  to  4  feet  apart, 
and  planted  in  com,  abeut  the  first, week  in  May,  sooner  or  later,  according 
to  the  season.  Some  plant  in  hills,  8  or  4  grains  in  each,  and  work  wfm 
the  cultivator  both  waye— ethers  pluot  the  grains  nngle,  10  to  12  inches 
apart.  The  crop  is  then  well  worked  during  its  growth  with  the  cultivatoi*. 
and,  when  the  com  is  from  8  to  12  inches  high,  the  double  mould-board 
plough  is  drawn  between  the  rows  by  a  span  of  horses,  throwing  up  alight 
furrow  on  each  side.  The  cornfield  >•  then  left  without  further  atten^on 
(except  pulli^  oif  the  suokers,  if  any  i^pear)  until  the  com  is  nearly  ripe, 
when  it  IB  cut  off  at  ihe  roots,  put  in  small  shocks  till  perfectly  dry ;  it  is 
then  husked,  and  the  fodder  staked  and  fed  out  to  stock  during  the  winter. 
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The  Tftrieties  genenllj  cnltivited  are  tlie  different  kinde  of  govd^Me^  | ' 
aiid  the  average  product  per  a^re  I  suppose  to  be  aboat  5^  boaheU,  ^lurh 
80  and  even^OO  are  not  onootnmon.     The  cost  of  ]Hrodaction  per  bwhefl 
am  not  Me  to  gift  accurately,  as  the  difference  in  cost  of  nunnx  100 
busheU  per  ^e  ia  rery  littl^  orer  that  of  raising  ^0.     The  plonghfa^ 

51antinf,  tending,  kc  ie  nearlyjthe  same  for  a  sm^  crop  aa  for  a  large  one, 
fip  dollai^  per  acre  I  believe,  to  be  near  the  coet  of  labor  for  a  crop  of 
torn ;  consequently,  if  we  raise  20  bushels  to  the  acre,  the  eoet  of  prodnetion 
will  be  60  cents  per  bushel ;  oil  if  the  yield  should  be  100  bushels  per  acre, 
the  cost  may  be  a  little  over  10  cents  per  bushel.  The  true  answer  will  be 
intermediate,  according  to  the  Quantity  produced. 

The  best  method  of  feeding :— The  com  is  ground  into  meal :  sometimes 
the  com  and  cob  are  ground  together,  and  those  who  have  fed  in  that  way 
BAj  they  do  not  believe  the  cqb  to  contain  much  nutriment,  nevertheless 
thmk  there  is  a  great  saving  of  corn.  To  explain  the  ratiotiale  would,  how- 
ever, extend  this  paper  to  too  great  length.  Siteamingor  cooking  would  h% 
preferable ;  but  whether  more  economical,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Oatt,  Barley/,  Rye,  Pecu,  anJH  ^«an«.— Average  yield  of  oats  1  should 
suppose  to  be  about  50  bushels  per  acre ;  2  or  3  bushels  of  seed  sown  to  the 
acre.  This  crop  is  a  great  exhauster  of  the  soil,  yet  it  is  almost  universally 
sown  after  com ;  the  ground  is  well  manured  with  stable-dung,  partially 
decomposed,  as  soon  as  the  ot$a  are  removed,  preparatory  to  sowing  the 
grOimd  in  wheat.  Barley  is  nojt  so  much  cultivated,,  owine  to  a  limited  de- 
mand; the  crop  is  uncertain,  and  the  price  fluctuating.  This  grain  is  much 
^88  exhausting  than  oats;  2 J  ^o  3  bushels  is  the  quantity  sown  per  acre. 
Peas  and  beans  are  not  cultivated  in  Lancaster  county,  to  my  knowledge, 
88  a  field  crop.  After  the  oat  ^rop  is  removed,  sUble-manure  is  spread  on 
*5 V^**"*^  "**^  ploughed  under  as  soon  as  convenient ;  about  the  middle 
'  ?®1?*®™^'»  *^®  ground  is  again  ploughed  and  sown  with  wheat,  generally 
^h  *he  drill,  of  late.  After  t^iis  crop  of  wheat  is  removed,  the  ground  m 
ploughed  once  more,  aiad  Meditflhrranean  wheat  or  rye  sown  with  grass-seed, 
to  remain  in  grass  8*  or  4  yeairs,  when  the  same  rotation  is  again  com- 
menced—Ist,  com ;  2d,  oats ;  6d,  wheat ;  4th,  wheat. 

Clover  and  (?raw6«.— The  quantity  of  hay  cut  per  acre  taries  from  1  to 
4  tons,  and  the  quantity  of  seeil  sown  per  acre  from  8  to  6  quarts.  For 
laying  down  pastures  or  mowing-lands,  red  dlover  and  timothy  are  the  only 
grasses  used ;  sometimes  a  lot  ^  sown  with  orchard  grass,  but  is  not  muA 
approved.  Lucerne,  saintfoin,  Italian  rye-grass,  tall  meadow-oat,  Gama ' 
grass,  and  others  have  been  tried,  but  are  not  likely  to  displace  clover  and 
timothy.  There  are  no  permafnent  meadows,  properly  so  cstlled,  except 
such  as  CMi  command  a  stream  df  water ;  these  seldom  receive  any  fertilisers 
bnt  what  is  contained  in  the  witer  used  in  overflowing  them :  with  a  suf- 
fici«icy  of  this  element  to  irrigate  them  at  proper  times,  8  or  4  tons  of 
excellent  hay  may  be  taken  fr#m  each  acre  at  two  mowings,  besides  the 
aftermath  led  on  the  ground  ii|  the  fall  by  stock.  Such  meadows  are  a 
Talnable  appendage  to  a  farm. 

Dairy  mubandry,—!  have  ^o  data  from  which  to  give  any  thing  like  t 
correct  estimate  of  the  averag^  yearly  produce  of  butter  or  cheese  per 
cow.  Urmers  here  keep  from  4  to  12  cows  each;  milk  twice  a  day,  and 
keep  the  milk  in  a  cool  spring-l^use  in  summer,  and,  during  c<dd  weather, 
in  a  heated  room ;  the  cream  is  taken  off  as  soon  as  it  becomes  sour,  and 
kept  in  large  crocks  from  8  to  6  days ;  it  is  then  churned,  and  the  batter 
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iM^ed  in  eold  water  iifl  the  bvttermilk  is  all  out ;  it  is  then  lightly  salted 
for  immediata  ase,  er  aore  salt  is  nsed  if  intended  for  preservation.  The 
larmers'  wives  nsuaUT  take  it  to  market  or  exchange  it  for  groceries  as 
soon  as  made,  and  the  coontry  storekeepers  resalt  and  pack  it  in  small 
firkiaa,  to  seiMt  to  other  markets.    Lancaster  county  batter  ^*  can't  be 

be»t." 

The  cost  of  rearing  neat  cattle  tiH  3  years  old  is  quite  as  muoh  as  they 

«re  worth;  eonaeqoently  few  are  reared  except  for  cows,  and  occasionally  a 
bnUHsalf.  All  the  stock  fa^ened  in  this  section  is  brought  from  the  Western 
Slates — it  is  cheaper  to  bay  than  to  raise  it.  The  oost  of  a  8  year  old  is 
from  $16  to  $80,  a«oerdin«  to  siae.. 

Sheep  mmd  WooL-^The  keeping  of  sheep  is  not  muoh  attended  to  hef  Oy 
•wing  mainly,  I  think,  to  the  risk  of  losing  them  by  vicious  dogs.  Some 
larmers  keep  a  few  lesg-wooUed  sheep  for  their  own  wants.  Were  it  not  for 
this  danger  of  loss  froa  dogs,  the  raising  of  sheep  might  be  made  a  very 
laorative  bnstness. 

Moffe. — The  Chester  county  breed  is  considered  more  valuable  than  any 
•ther,  from  their  large  sixe,  early  maturity,  easy  keep,  and  peculiar  aptitude 
to  take  on  fat.  The  only  objection  that  can  be  brought  against  them  is, 
they  are  poor  breedwe ;  a  mixture  with  our  common  nog  is  by  many  con- 
sidered desirable:  they  become  more  prolific,  and,  though  smaller,  are  equally 
valuable.  H<^  are  nere  allowed  to  range  over  the  pasture  fields,  orchards, 
&c,  during  the  simmer,  and,  with  the  spare  milk  and  refuse  from  the  kitchen 
and  garden,  they  thrive  well.  In  the  fall  they  are  confined  in  pens,  and  fed 
•n  Qora  for  a  few  weeks,  till  killing  time.  The  pork  is  cured  with  ground 
alum  and  salt,  and  smoked  with  gteen  hickory  wood,  or,  what  is  preferred  by 
mnny,  eomoobs. 

CoUen,  rice,  and  mgar-<!atu,  not  cultivated. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  since  that  tobaeco  benn  to  be  cultivated  in  this 
rieini^.    It  is  now  lugriy  on  the  increase,  and,  should  the  present  high 

?rioe  eontinne,  it  will  soon  take  a  place  in  our  regular  rotation  of  crops, 
'he  price  is  now  from  $10  to  $16  per  100  pounds.  At  these  prices,  it  is 
the  most  profitable  orop  that  can  be  raised  in  this  section  of  country.  The 
avenge  product  per  acre  may  be  near  1000  pounds;  still,  twice  this  quan- 
tity is  not  uncommon  on  strong  land,  with  a  favorable  season  and  ^ood 
attendance.  Yet  it  is  thought  to  be  very  exhausting  to  the  soil,  requiring 
much  manure  to  produce  a  large  orop.  1  entertain  the  belief  that  it  is  not 
more  ezhaosting  than  wheat  or  oats,  provided  it  is  not  grown  upon  the  same 
ground  year  after  year,  but  changed  from  one  field  to  another,  the  same  as 
gwfcin  and  grass,  giving  the  soil  an  interval  of  six  or  seven  years  before  it  is 
again  raised  on  the  same  ground,  taking  a  regular  coarse  in  the  rotation, 
^baeeo  is  a  good  feeder,  and  all  kinds  oF  manure  seem  aooeptable  and  bene- 
fidal ;  coarse  stabloHnanure,  lime,  ashes,  plaster,  even  anthracite  coal-ashes 
have  been  used  with  manifest  advantage.  Guano,  bone-dost,  poudrette,  or 
any  kind  of  artificial  compost  would  undoubtedly  folly  compensate  for  its  ap- 
plication in  the  inorease  of  the  erop.  The  variety  termed  9eed-leqf  is  the  most 
esteemed  here.  Lanoaster  countyXobaooo  is  considered  ave^superior  article. 
Memp, — Twenty  years  since,  almost  every  farmer  had  his  hemp  patch,  of 
one-fourth  or  one-half  an  acre;  now  there  is  none  cultivated.  The  low 
price  of  cotton  fabrics  has  superseded  this  article. 

Hoot  Oops.— Turnips,  carrots,  beets,  &c.     These  are  not  cultivated  as. 

field  crops. 
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P^*atoe9. — The  common  poi^o  Imw  cit  kite  W6iiiu»>  Tiry-niim(iiii  ifjpry 
soBieiimes  tii6  rot  destroys  tiiev*)  sd4  gentrsllythvpluH  mmm  to  hsfv  loM 
i^t  Tigor  ua  liealtk  it  forme^lj'  haAx  tlw  best  MotMV  MOflM  to  alttid 
•ttrly'  iNUi<inf ,  and  on  moc[«riit«Ij  dry  mU. 

llire  cvItiTStiefr  of  frmi  dees  liot  r«ceiv#  tfant  attentimr  wlaek  it*  iawort< 
ance  demands.  As  a  matter  of  coivae,  erer j  farm  has  its  apple  oroourd^ 
prodoemg  a  f)ffi  erop  eycry  seNmd  j«arj  mileta  eot  off  by  mMt,  or  nno 
other  easvalty.  There  are  man^r  canset  omatfaig  to  pr»d«eo  tbas  st«ta  of 
tilings,  among  wladi  Js  theirani  of  a  mavJiet.  Tibeaf  the  ttoea  prodaoo:  • 
ftdl  erop)  the  price  of  frmt  wm  not  eompensate  thto  Inki^nmtK  for  1m 
tooable  IB  picking  and  bailing  to  marheti  Anothor  it  tW  deprodatieiw 
eonmitted  by iMeee  bipeds^  whovrowl  about  tbo oonntry  an^ appropnate 
to^ieir  own  use  the  b<fSt  finkfL  \  llio  pear  ia  so  geoeraliy  dtolroyod^  the 
bright,  that  Tery  ftm  trees  are  lo  be  foand.  Wo  kwm  of  no  neisody  nieo 
^t»  trees  are  onoe  affected^  In'  a  soil  tfaMi  is  not*  dJatorbod-  hf  tlir  ploa|^ 
of  a  tenacioas  nature,  and  deepi  with  a  sod  of  grass  over  the  roots,  avd  luMl 
two  d^,  this  trees  will  then  grofr  moro  slow,  boeone  laHiiiur,  and  macli  lesa 
subject  to  b%ht  than  in  a  rich  and  ctthrratod  soil,  ba^ty»  frait  will  not  bo 
B0>  fide.  BBftohes  SMoeed  admii|febly  oci  eloTsted  gtoond^  wbcone  Hbmj  avo  kii 
s«b}eot  to- laie  taring  frosts;  the  worms  are  easily  Vofsnted'  ftvm  doiu 
damage,  by  proteeting  the  stems  of  the  trees  about  ^ono  foot  lirata  the  gro«ii£ 
A  few  dioTols  Ml  of  leaobed  a^es,  heaped  around  ^  tmiika  early  ia  the 
spring,  and  left  there  during  th^  summor,  are  as  ffood  a  proTintivu  agaiail 
wo  ^  as  any  thing  else.  The  jfeUowsare  now  woB  known  to  be  nmatagpuiM, 
and  durine  tlve  time  of  infloresqenoe,  tha  wind,  bees,  and  other  iaseots^  ia 
search  of  hoiiiey^  oonrey,  the  d^easod  poUen  froid  tree  to  tros  thi»in  « 
short  time  infecting  a  large  nf mber  of  trees.  The  only  romtdy  fior  thif 
disease  \&  to  lay  the  axe  to  the  rioty  and  rOmov^  ii  without  loss  <^  tiaso. 

Phnntj  aprieoUj  and  nettairxfUi^  are  annually  destroypd  by  the  enroulib^ — 
eQMe<)uently  not'mueh  oullivat^.  Thiere  is,  howorsr,  aimh  stroogtr  !■< 
terest  felt  towards  cultkating  good  fruit  than  fonaoriT,  and  ws  trust  that 
«« long  hortiealture  will  be  more  generally  appreciated.  • 

With  girteat  respeeti  I  rauiaiB^  kci 

J.  B.  QABBEB. 


Sir  : — Your  circular  of  Ao^^ust  last  harmg  boon  r eoeii 
from  all  praotioal  men  having  h«d  experiaiMein  tba  ▼snooi  mstten  thi 
set  furth,  I  take  the  liborty  of  awaking  a  few  saggestioM  on  the  raisingfaad 
management  of  neat  cattle.    Fittt,  you  wish  to  know  the  expaaaa  of  i  smiim, 


undoubtedly 
at  the  least  «zp«Me,<  boms  a  small  aaimsd,  andof  gentle  iispositinn^ 
e  Durham,  b«ng  lar^,  wfi'oost  more^  The  grade,  being  a  mijrtuao'of: 
Devon  or  Disliam  sad  natirO)  ^t.^  will  probably"  equal  the  espensoDf  the 
Durham ;  and  tbs  native,  being  Df  such  vanoty^  it  would  depend  maek  upon 
its  kind  to  4et^imine  its  -cest^  )*he-  Holdemeos  will  probably  equal  tha  aost 
ofthe^D^ham.  moHerelited  aot  having  hnsn  Tiisnd  raunhin  this  saotioa, 
I  am  not  nrepared  to  decide  upon  its  merits,  or  the  ezpensoitf :  raisiDg^>or 
value  of  tne  animal.  To  have  Sattle  valuable,  at  any  ig^  mnoh  depsads 
upon  their  keeping.     The  better  they  are  kep^  the  more  profitaUe  tlM  fea< 
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tui^  Cal^  shoaid  noVer'  iTant  Suitable  food  until  they  are  at  least  one 
yeir  old.  B«$n^  Upt  well  s^d  in  firSt>ratO  condition  at  that  age,  they  wiU 
thtfB  provide  for  themaehres,  ffood  pasture  and  water  bting  accesfble  to  thenk. 
Thci  ezjpenlB^  of  rslshg  is,  m  Western  Kerw  York,  |16  per  head,  and  their 
averaj^  value  f  20 ;  although  I  have  raised  some  that  cost  more,  and  their 
T«lie  act  (^1?  if^mdi'moro.  To  make  the  greatest  profit,  I  should  prefer 
^ie  mdo.  Oodd  diiSry-«ows  an  worth,  and  have  b^  for  years  past,  in 
the  laB,  fl5i  iu  thesjfMiig^  $22  per  head;  and  sdme  extras,  above  this 
prfee.  A  voldte^  might  be  writtoa  on  the  raisinr  and  management  of  neat 
cattle ;  but  experience  will  teach  more.  Sheep,  like  cattle,  when  well  cared 
for,  are  very  profitable :  perhiips,  at  the  present  time,  more  so  than  cattle. 
Motik,  hbtlreVer,  depehds  upon  their  management  and  the  attention  paid 
them. 

Yours  respectfully, 

AARON  RILEY. 
To  Thomas  Ewiank,  Esq^ 

Commiuumer  <^  Patenti,  ^e. 

Eatt  Aurora,  £rie  County,  New  York,  December  \%th,  1850. 


> 


Wo^^fid,  North  Manheim  Towmhip,  Schuylkill  County,  Pa, 

October  23(j,  1850. 

Z>ear  Sik*:—'lk  rsHOondiuff  to  the  circular  from' the  Patent  OflSce,  dated 
Waihingtou;  AuMt  2<kh,  1950, 1  have  prepared  a  few  remarks  on  the  agri- 
otdttinkt  jp^rodumbBis  of  this  county. 

Th^  neighborhood  was  early  settled  bj  the  Germans,  who  took  up  landb 
to  ciStf^nstb,  tho  greater  part  of  which  being  mountainous  and  rongh,  a  small 
pb]!tiOn  only  fit  to  eAhitate,  was  worked  so  haird  by  the  sturdy  farmer,  that 
loi^  sbic91aiey  have  been  ia  some  measure  abandoned  for  richer  soils  in  thb 
Wsst  Bht,  silibo  th»  discovery  and  working  of  the  anthracite  as  a  fuel,  it 
ha^  toou^bt  th^buMiidi  of  havdy,  working  miners  to  this  region,  thus  erecting 
a  i^bbd  misfktt  for  all  pfodaetioiu  of  the  farm,  and  giving  a  stimulus  to  thi 
fhrm^  to  maaire  aad  Iiao  luk  Worn-out  land.  Aided  by  a  rotation  of  cropti 
and  hotter  tilHtgu,  they  have  brougllt  those  worn-out  nolds  to  a  high  statfe 
of-ci^thratioa,'pr^odnoing  good  crops  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  buckwheat,  In- 
diaii  ooihl^  potatoes,  tdra^  and  all  the  hardy  vegetables  aad  fruits  of  our 
a^i^ttitera'cluiate. 

nie  meadow  land  ptoduo^  the  finest  crops  of  timothy,  say  from  one 
atfd  a  hslf  to  t#b  titid  a  half  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre.  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
sd^iKiirfrom  sfat  to  oi^t  po^ds  of  seed  to  the  acre. 

Itifiiui  edro  grows  m6«t  ItiMriantty,  aad  produces  large  ears  and  grains. 
Ilii^^  ctithraMd  the  eoiarhiba'y«31bw,  white  flint,  gourd-seed,  Black  Hawk, 
TtotftoWk,  ahd  sWoet  or  sqgar  oom,  besides  other  varietfes.  The  sample  of 
vfhite  oor^rocOftbd  last  spmg  from  y^our  office,  through  the  politeness  of  the 
H^  C.  W.  PitBUua(^  cDsiiM  so  Isite  m  tho  8eaiK>n  tut.jt  did  not  come  to 
p^ii^(;i^l(Mi"btf<&!re  tho  frost  overtook  it. 

ThO'g^ii^ral  yiold,  oa  gbod  laad,  is  about  40  buAels  to  Hw  acre. 
'^^ft^-^llie' bluaftotA,  red-top,  bearded,  and  the  Mediterranean  are 
moMfy  growii  in  this  neighborhood.    The  product  is  about  30  bushels  to 
the^acre.     We  sow  the  first  week  in  October,  and  harvest  from  the  8th  to 
the  10th  of  July,  and  plough  twice. 


«to 
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OaU  grow  well,  I  hare  rais«|i  the  common,  bnt  sire  the  prefereii(M  to 
the  bla^  oat.  The  ayerage  yi^Id  ia  40  to  50  boahMi  to  tiie  acre.  7wo 
hnahels  of  seed  are  sown  to  the  lu:re. 

Rye  grows  well  and  tall,  jieldiog  20  bosheU  to  the  acre.  Sow  1}  hmh^ 
to  the  acre. 


J*oUa<ifi9. — ^Red,  white^  and  piak-eje  are  generally  prelerred,.  m  the 

jHTofitable,  jieldiag  200  bosheU  to  the  acre  m^eod.  In  low  and  wet  pUcw, 
the  rot  has  shortened  the  crops  jor  the  last  few  jean.  The  rarieij  of  hogt 
mostly  esteemed  are  the  Berkshire  and  Cheeter  coonty.  A  cmas  of  ^  two 
prbdaces,  a  good  variety,  and  eai^ily  fatted. 

Very  respectfully  yoars,  &c 

•  ,  RUBENS  PBALB, 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank,  I 

Communoner  of  Patenitx 


I 
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New  Stevhenvxlle,  Brooke  Oountff,  VtrgnnA, 
I  Decemfer  15«A,' 1850. 

Wheat. — Varieties  in  nse  art  red-chaff  bearded,  clnb,  white  and  red 
smooth,  blue-stem,  and  Meditmranean ;  the  last  is  not  mnch  in  faror,  it 
being  abont  the  p<K>re6t  ^Id  of  any.  Arerage  product,  abont  20  bushels 
•per  acre.  Best  yield  on  limestone  land.  Seeding  generally  done  about  the 
Jast  of  September  and  first  of  October.  Harveslinft  done  first  of  July.  No 
preparation  of  seed  >pther  than  having  it  clean.  Qnanti^  sown  per  aore^ 
from  a  bushel  and  "a  peck  to  a  bwhel  and  a  half.  Hard  umd  is  80«>etimes 
^lenghed  twice,  but  generally  but  one  good  ploughing  of  from  eight  t*  ten 
inches  deep.  The  ground  should  be  ploughed  severaf  weeks  before  sowing, 
and  well  pulverised  before  sowinjg.  Never  sow  too  wet;  better  to  sowm 
the  dust  than  too  wet.  The  yield  is  rather  on  the  increase.  The  practice 
here  is  to  sow  wheat  one  season,  and  then  let  the  field  lie  in  grass  one  fea- 
son,  and  also  to  nlant  com,  and  |he  next  spf&g  to  sow  the  same  ground  in 
oats ;  then  sow  the  oats  stubble  in  wheat,  which  answers  very  welL  There 
is  veiT>  little  difference  in  the  yield  on  one  or  two  ploaghiQgi»  p^oidded  it  it 
well  done.  I  know  of  no  remedy  for  either  the  Hessian-fly  or  weevil.  The 
average  price  so  far,  in  Stcubenville,  has  been  about  72  cents  per  buahel. 

Com, — The  best  variety  for  tUs  section  of  country  is  the  common  yellow 
com,  not  too  deep  in  the  grain.  The  product  per  acre  wUl  average  tom^* 
where  between  50  and  75  bushels.  Cost  of  production,  about  seven  or 
eight  cents  per  bushel.  Plough  ypur  ground  deep,  and  never  when  wet;  kar^^ 
row  well  before  planting.  It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  harrow  the  ground  over 
several  days  after  planting,  taking  care  to  straddle  each  row.  T^  htlpt  to 
pulverize  the  ground,  «nd  also  tolceep  back  the  weeds  until  the  eoi^  it  vp. 
After  the  com  is  up,  mv  plan  is  |to  take  a  one-horse  barshare  plough,  aad 
go  through  m^  com  and  throw  ijhe  dirt  from  the  com ;  the  next  week,  to 
go  through  with  a  one-horse  harrj)w,  once  or  twice  in  a  row,  acoording  u  it 
may  seem  to  require ;  next,  with  a  double  shovel  plough,  or  cultiwtor,  at 
may  seem  best;  and  so  on,  untfl  harvest  time,  l»eping  the  ground  well 
stirred,  each  time  fdllowing  with  hoes,  more  or  lesSj  as  the  ease  may  ro^nre, 
taking  good  care  not  to  work  th^  ground  too  wet.  Some  of  the  quittioiis 
you  ask  are  too  hard  for  me.  I  must,  therefore,  leave  them  for  more  mm- 
tifie  heads  to  cipher  out. 

■      r   ■  ■  ■ 
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fkXM  ani  BarUy. — ^Not  very  extennvely  raised. 

Fnnit  culture  is  receiring  increased  attention  in  this  part  of  the  country^ 
particularly  apjJles.  Great  care  is  taken  to  plant  none  Dut  the  best  grafted 
iruit.  A  good  orchard  hero  wUl  average  about  |50  per  acre.  Our  princi- 
pal market  for  apples  iS  the  river.  I  never  have  found  apples  of  any  con- 
sequence as  fbod  for  stock.  Some  of  the  best  for  keeping  are,  the  Newtown 
pippins,  Russets,  Romanites,  Lopsides,  and  Spitzenburg.  The  Gates  are 
among  the  best  fall  apples  we  hav6. 

The  peach-trees  have  mostly  died  here,  although,  I  think,  they  might  be 
preserved,  with  care  and  attention  to  apply  hot  soapsuds  to  the  roots 
about  the  months  of  May  and  June.  The  "yellows"  1  believe  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  worms  at  the  root ;  destroy  them,  and  the  tree  becomes 
healthy.  To  bind  refuse  tobacco  about  the  body,  near  the  ground,  the  first 
of  June,  is  also  a  preventive  of  the  worm.  I  might  write  more,  but  suppose 
you  will  receive  a  great  number  of  communications  from  persons  better  cal- 
culated to  give  information  than  I  am. 

I  remain  yours,  &c. 

LEWIS  BROWNING,  Jr. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ewbakk. 


8<mfrtet^  EQUdale  County,  Michigan, 

Sir : — In  reply  to  your  Agricultural  Circular  of  August  26th,  I  shall 
make  but  a  few  limited  remarks. 

Ist.  Wheat.— There  are  a  great  many  varieties  grown  in  this  section. 
The  best  varieties  are  the  Siberian,  Soules,  Indiana,  «nd  white-flint ;  the 
first  is  commonly  called  the  choicest  kind.  At  present,  however,  the  Indi- 
ana and  flint  are  both  extensively  grown,  with  good  success.  It  is  too  ge- 
nerally the  case  here  that  any  thing  is  sown  for  seed,  instead  of  procuring  a 
choice  article.  The  difference  in  our  markets  between  superior  and  inferior 
wheat  is  so  trifling  that  the  farmer  is  but  poorly  paid  for  his  trouble  in  pro- 
curing a  good  article  for  seed.  My  opinion  is,  that  if  all  wheat-growers 
here  would  adont  the  plan  of  sowing  none  but  the  choicest  varieties  for  two 
years,  the  result  would  be,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  an  advance  of  10  per 
cent,  on  Michigan  flour  in  the  New  York  market.  The  average  product  per 
icre  is  about  15  bushels;  the  present  year,  a  great  many  fields  hav« 
averaged  20,  SO,  and  even  as  high  as  40  bushels  per  acre. 

Time  of  Seeding. ^-1^  month  of  September,  from  10th  to  15th,  is  the 
best  time. 

Harveiting. — From  10th  to  25th  of  July.  Seed  per  acre,  from  one  to 
one  and  a  half  bushels.  If  ground  is  well  prepared,  and  sown  early,  one 
bushel  is  sufficient,  but  one  and  a  half  bushel  is  generally  used. 

Ploughing. — Plough  "twice,  about  seven  inches  deep.  The  yield  per  acre 
is  not  diminishing ;  on  the  contrary,  if  the  crop  is  threshed  on  the  field,  and 
the  straw  ploughed  in  the  next  year,  and  a  flock  of  sheep  kept  on  the 
ground,  to  prevent  the^eeds  from  seeding,  the  crop  will  increase. 

Average  priee,  at  our  nearest  markets,  65  cts. ;  last  year,  80  to  85  cts. 

2d.  CoBN. — Tiie  most  esteemed  varieties  are  the  yellow  and  white  dent. 
Average  product  per  acre,  85  to  40  bushels ;  in  some  instances,  the  yield 
reaches  as  high  as  80  per  acre.  Cost  per  bushel,  20  to  25  cents.  Best 
aediod  of  feeding  is  to  have  it  ground,  and^  for  swine,  to  have  it  cooked. 


ad.  OAT0.~ATermg»  yield  p«r  aoce,  8&  hV9^9i»;  qiiMtitj  tf  ,9^  |Mr 
Mve,  2  b«al^«^.   .  j  ^ 

•  ^ijik.  SuMf^  AKP  ^001 — Wofi-fptpwipg  is  MditfW^.  Fp^e  ,Wfol  »t  If)  |o 
dS  oeato  11^  pospd,  coarse  Ukdj  medisp  U  25  tQ  ST^MOto  ptr  p^nd,  |u;f 
d^mdtei  fwr  nuu^et  prices  |uejre.  Fine,  loAg  |Ililniio  vool  ^e»ii  i^  pro- 
^pe«!4,  »t  the  «boT»  r»tos»  vitk  imore  proiGil  tHui  lodiucst  wo^Vti  «|i^  <|Q||rrft- 
l^odiiw  rates.  1 

5th.  FBUiT.^Tbe  enltare  ot  fhdt  is  retieiyiBg  ft  v»f^^  MlfUt^pt^  fJ^iKMu^ 
ihe  ceontry  is  yet  ipfits  infanqyi  in  regard  ^  th^i  iiv^HMrtpt  lipm-  4^f^fl«» 
Ikaye  been  sent  from  this  State  io  £aro|);ey  at  a  ^good  prQAt  ^  j^e  froirer. 

With  d)Bie  respect,  yomrs,  ele* 


December  IStk,  1850. 

<Stf;— I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yowr  ^  A^gtifiltand  Cir,c«Ur''  of 
inquiries  relating  to  the  farming  interest,  partieolarly  eonfinioff  myself  to 
this  Ticinity.  I  proceed  to  anaieer  such  of  yoar  i|neriee  as  have  falk»  under 
my  obserTation  and  experience. 

Maine  is  opt  aa  agricdtTir^l  State :  her  people,  relying  on  different 
^[fyioai^es  for  a  lab^tence,  tain  t^eir  attention  to  the  dev^^opmeAl  AB<i 
improTement  of  these  resoorces,  leaving  the  cnltJiri^tion  of  mother  3£ar(h,  M 
.t^ogh  of  insnffioieat  importance  and  utility  to  e;ipeiid  their  inchmtiy  Pi^. 
ijiie  manofaeture  of  lumber  hif  so  deeply  eacsfed  our  peoj^  it  may  he 
fonsidered  a^  oopstituting  the  principal  turan^  of  labor;  in  fMt,  ^  forma 
ja  striking  charaoteras^o  of  the  Inhabitants  of  ^eastern  and  nevly-f^tled 
eonnties  of  Maine.  Oar  grandfathers  and  fathers  were  l|amberme%  and 
^re  seem  strongly  indined  to  follow  in  their  footst^.  Henot^  t^  ^j  of 
iwelye  thinks  as  mock  of  Q«tt^  Mid  drawiitg  his  ^*  timber  iw"  or  his 

«<«aw4og"  from  the  forest  as  ^e  man  of  fortT ;  and  ihe  first  jitart  of  the 
voung  man,  when  he  sets  up  for  |kimself  ^n  life,  drifts  naturally  tof  ftrds  some 
iranoh  of  this  great  "  St^ite  adirantage."  Now,  i»  is  etpily  p«r«»^ed  why 
fO  little  attention  is  given  to  agricultural  Ipkbor,  it  heretofore  Wilkg  been 
li^ected;  and  the  peopife  seela  quite  unwilling  to  quit  old  pursuits,  and 
engage  in  what  they  consider  u^oertaip  and  nnpixi^table.  But  ^  unfisTor- 
^e  impressioa  begins  to  slacken  its  hold  iuhui  tke  pnhlie  mind ;  and  as 
causes  multiply  to  lessen  the  productireness  of  lumber  manufaotnre,  the  laoke 
eanaee  prodnoe  la  more  faTorahle  inclination  towards  ^griealtiire.  It  J^ay 
h9  said,  and  in  tmth,  Ihat  our  dbmate  is  not  such  as  to  encourage  the  i(|r^er 
in  the  attempt  to  effect  the  prcfdnctions  of  mild^  fnd  mom  fion^efii  Uti- 
tndes ;  y^t,  it  is  well  adapted  tp  the  cultivation  of  oala,  bftr^eT^  peas,  hefms, 
potatoes,  root-crops,  the  graa^;  uid,  in  the  older  settled  mtA  western 
di^unties,  oom  and  wheat  are  raised  with  no  ineonsid^^e  sttooees.  M^7 
of  the  farmers  in  the  Kennebec  valleT  are  turning  thek  attention  to  raising 
itook :  their  lands  being  well  a4aptea  to  erasing,  rendeirs  it  prontaUe  in  fur- 
iiishing  beef  cattle  for  the  Weftem  markets,  and  working-oxen  for  lumher- 
men  in  our  owp  State.  | 

The  past  season  has  been  nfther  unfavorable  to  farmers,  from  a  variety 
of  causes.    Snow  lay  on  late  in  the  spring,  there  being  a  fall  of  two  feet 


m^he  ]^d,  U&ApB^  and  ^ymynented  only  through  the  agency  of  ibe 
•on :  cold  and  heavy  rains  succeeded,  rendering  May,  our  month  of  seed- 
^nM>  eoU  nnd  wnpleasant,  June  nave  beautiful  w«4her,  while  July  and 
^km»tir««  25th  August,  froet 

m  mw  land,  socMhiiM  pumpkins,  beans,  Iw.,  stopping  their  growth  for  the 
iWMifW  ^  iSeptmnhOT,  hfmifj  rain ;  lOth,  the  patat*-(ops  showed  signs  of 
MCiP^Vif*  Wi^ma|l|]r4»mptained  of  as  killing  the  stalks,  and  in  most  eases 
»CnQti9g  th»  4vbM.  One  )iatlsst  ^renlber  wee  in  My,  when  the  thermo- 
pMtar  tsiMped  jAmmw  ir*in  the  shade.  It  may  be  ftroper  here  to  remark, 
ihat^hnipel^ivinlar'mas  onuswUlf  m9d  and  open.  Xhe  10th  of  February, 
meM  ^mMp  npn.  Md  4lm  meather,  far  three  weeks  in  succession,  was 
fpQi^l^liklh  ^«li«iMimmc  ^  «>biM  ite  ,^  their  winter  quarters,  nnd 
4Pie«r  in  4o6ksinr4h«  epen()andl 

WUaL^-^^AJUU  0imhmi  is  jwwneMom  seen  in  iMur  vicinity.  Its  cultivn- 
lion  ims  Um  ^m^JM^r^  steaden^d  within  the  last  £ve  years,  and  unlem 
•omiiithing  n^omuitmqmtad  ihonld  eoemr  to  eaeouxnge  its  restoration,  and 
|ive  ii  the  McdpmthMism  of  farmer  days,  it  will  he  lost  entirely,  and  quifea 
foigotten.  The  rust  and  mildew  have  been  the  great  enemies  of  whoat,  ae 
pmch  jo^  that  that  vnim  maple  erep  of  ear  county  has  been  completely 
Mbimtod  mid  driwan  from  the  aotl 

Cbm.— Hemtoforo,  ihia  aiticls  has  not  been  much  e^tivated ;  hut  since 
the  £aihire  of  wheat,  our  fiscmeia  feel  disposed  to  plant  a  little  com  :  not 
emwgk,  howeter,  is  laiitd  U  ^wmni  to  jnitify  an  attempt  to  enumerate 
«Qet  of  raising  er  qnantitT  procured  from  the  acre.  It  is  encouragtag  to 
h3M>w  that  tho  Mipression  ohtaiai  very  generally  among  fiarmers,  that  it  might 
he  raised  tosdvantaes;  and  there  is  \mi  little  doubt,  if  seasons  continue 
iavocable,  oonrnderablB  auantitiee  wiU  be  raised  in  Washington  county.  Of 
ihe  varieties  used,  the  Canadian  (eight-rowed)  is  prefemble,  better  suited  to 
son  and  cUmate,  vialds  move,  nnd  of  superior  quality  to  other  kinds  now 
nsad.     When  used  as  feed  tor  cattle  or  hogs,  should  be  ground  and  scalded; 


•o  ngree  all  who  ans  practical  cKperimcntcra  in  the  matter.     When  fed  to 
ponhiy,  is  better  ^i^nnd.'* 

JBmrlnf. — This  grain  ia  nased  qnito  extoneively  in  this  county — is  found 
profitohle  fised  for  hogs  and  poultry,  always  commanding  a  price  equal  to 
com,  varying  from  80  cento  to  |1  per  bushel.  Loamy  soil  is  preferabto 
for  barley :  nsetuwJaads,  or  old  cultivated  grass-kncU,  with  a  fall  plough* 
ing,  will  yieU  n^  good  orop.  2a  bushels  is  ooasidered  about  an  avenge  erop 
per  a0re ;  it  is  considered  le«  draining  to  soil  than  wheat  or  oats.  Quantity 
•own  per  acee,  2  bushels ;  time  of  sowmg,  from  20th  May  till  10th  of  June. 

OaU. — All  onr  farmers  raise  more  or  less  of  this  grain.  It  is  peculiarly 
adanted  to  onr  sail  and  elimaie,  ooBMnaode  a  good  prioe  as  feed  for  horses, 
cattle,  hogs»  and  poultry ;  and  then  the  straw  (which  is  bettor  for  cattle 
than  the  ooanm  frasses  of  tho  meadow)  pays  for  all  expense  of  cultivation. 
Three  bushels  to  nn  acre  is  light  seed  enough,  Uking  seasons  together ;  dry 
weather  is  iiuurions;  hence,  if  thick  sown,  will  stond  it  better,  thereby 
retainio^  the  dews  and  moisture  of  the  soiL  25  bushels  per  acre  probably 
an  average  crop,  though  some  would  place  it  higher.  Without  extra  labor, 
4%  soaMtimes  60  bushels  are  obtained  from  the  acre.  Time  of  sowing,  the 
first  week  in  May.  Earlier  sown,  earlier  ripe,  and  fuller  and  heavier  grain. 
In  the  fall  and  winter  are  worth  50  cento  per  busbel ;  in  spring,  60  and  75 
Qcnts.  PreeiottS  to  the  failure  of  wheat  and  poUtoes,  oats  were  not  much 
4mUivntedf  the  opinion  ^eaersily  prevailing  that  they  were  exhausting  to 
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iAm  Mil,  Inrt  now  s  rery  diif(»r#iit  imprenioii  prerub,  cad  are  often  oirflh 
tted[ing  iMMb. 

Peat  ane  not  nused  in  I«r^  qua&titiee,  thongb  nesrlj-  all  our  fwiMi* 
niw  eiiOD|h  for  borne  oonsaitokioa.  Thej  oonstitate  •  raliitble  di«h  i^mb 
green,  ttkd  during  winter  nabtlis  •  beahhj  0ovp  m  ofttfanet  aerred  «n 
from  them.  Are  considered  ^enoratinff  to  loil  r  when  mixed  and  craand 
with  oats  and  barley,  are  a  rabiable  feed  for  bojs  aad  eattle.  One  atod  a 
half  basbel  to  an  acre  for  seed  Arerage  crop,  S>  boab^ ;  generaUT  worA 
$1  per  boshel.  Hanlme  of  little  nee,  except  to  etrew  in  the  hog-yar^  where 
they  are  readii  j  converted  into  dresabg,  affain  to  b»  ipread  iipoa  the  fields. 

^Bmiw.— Nearly  erery  farm 'has  its  pat<A  of  beaaa.  I  hare  known  tiiett 
raised  for  10  years  in  soooeasien,  ginnc  a  fair  crop  on  the  wme  pieee  ef 
ground.  Onr  farmers  are  beginning  to  learn  that  it  it  cheaper  to  rame  their 
beans  than  to  buy  them ;  bende  an  increased  attention  is  Tery  manifert  in 
their  caltare.  Time  of  ploogfateg,  16th  to  20th  Mar  ;  priee,  ff2  per  Imshe!. 
Some  pbot  com,  beans,  and  ptmpkins  in  the  same  Mil ;  bnt  this  is  inrarioiii: 
«id  prevents  the  growth  oi  aU)  beani  in  particiilar  i^hottKI  he  planted  Vt 
4hoBBseI?es.r 

t  May, — The  last  two  years  bare  been  nnfarorable  for  rainng  hay.  An 
increase,  however,  of  25  per  cent,  for  the  crop  of  1850  over  1849  may 
■afely  be  allowed,  and  then  not  have  more  than  76  per  cent,  of  what  we 
formerly  obtained.  Quantity  per  acre  this  season,  indnding  hsblands  and 
mtenrales,  (what  some  would  tetm  meadows,  being  the  low  lands  on  the  bank* 
of  rivers,)  1^  ton.  Intervale  knowing  lands  need  no  fertiKsers  other  than 
what  the  flow  of  the  rivers  in  Spring  and  fall  sprewl  upon  them.  By  t^ 
agency  of  the  water  in  its  oo$rsing  over  them,  they  become  as  smooth  ti 
tf  wrought  upon  by  man.  After  onoe  cleared,  they  requffe  no  other  atten- 
^on  than  a  day  of  labor,  (on  a  patch  of  8  acres,)  m  the  spring,  removing 
the  drift  Btoff  carried  on  by  the  fresheU.  These  hinds  seldom  ftil  of  prr? 
dneing  two  tons  to  the  acre,  principally  «*  brown-top,"  which  commands  a 
•rice  in  the  market  little  inferior  to  best  highland  hay.  ITo  fwrtOiMtt  is 
.  better  for  English  grass  fields  than  stable  manure,  either  ploaghed  in  pre- 
riona  to  stocking,  or  spread  on  -the  sward  of  oW  fields  in  the  fall,  say  Octo- 
ber :  the  latter  mode  is  much  practised,  and  is  thought  ae  profhable  as  the 
former.  Average  price  of  hay  $12  per  ton,  some  seasons  as  high  as  |18. 
I  think  the  cost  of  growing  h^y  is  about  $3  per  ton.  This  may  seem  loir 
at  first,  bat,  by  correct  estimation^  I  think  it  an  average  cost. 

Ciittfe.— Good  dairy-cows,  in  Spring,  are  worth  $30;  in  fall,  abont$18.  To 
the  question,  "Cost  of  raising-  cattle  till  8  years  old  ?"  I  find  various  opi- 
nions are  entertained.  All  Be€nn  to  think  that  they  cost  more  than  they  are 
worth  in  the  market ;  but  their  reckoning  is  this  wise :  allowing  8  tons  of 
hay  (little  enough)  to  each  animal  till  3  years  old,  and  that  hay  worth  no 
more  than  $10  per  ton,  we  hate  $80  as  cost  of  raising,  while  the  average 
pnce  of  the  animal  is  only  $16!  Another  method  of  reckoning,  and  in 
my  opinion  the  correct  one,  is  tD  pot  the  hay  at  actual  cost  of  raising,  (which 
IS  about  $3  per  ton,)-allowing  the  manure  to  pay  for  pasturing  and  care 
bestowed  through  winters,  and  we  have  fair  profits  in  raising  the  animal 
Were  all  our  stock  raised  attendant  with  the  cost  estimate  of  the  fbrmer 
method,  it  woold  cost  triple  it9  value  at  any  age,  or  in  any  condition. 

Many  are  indaced  thus  to  consider  the  matter;  bnt  when  we  \A»  into 
consideration  that  we  could  rai^e  but  little  hay  without  stock,  that  stock  on 
the  farm  is  what  makeB  th»  fatm,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  more  liberal     " 
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^QlatioM.  Upwarli  ef  14^000  eattle  iret^  reemved  at  Cambridge  market, 
(Maseairhusetts,)  JBrom  the  western  and  central  counties  of  Maine,  during  the 
year  ending  November  let,  1860.  This  business  has  sprung  u^  very  recently, 
and,  by  the  great  inerease  of  last  year  over  former  years,  it  is  inferred  that 
Ihe  farmers  of  these  eonnties  find  itprofitable  in  furnishing  beef  cattle  for 
that  and  other  western  markets.  Working  oxen  vary  in  price  from  $50 
to  $100. 

Sheep. — There  are  no  animals  kept  on  the  farm  more  profitable  than 
sheep. .  In  summer  they  provide  for  themselves,  and  the  expense  of  keep- 
ing through  winter  is  more  than  doubly  exceeded  by  the  income.  In  the 
first  place,  the  lamb  raised  by  the  old  sheep  at  six  months  old  is  worth 
$1.60,  and  then  the  fleece,  say  4  pounds,  (which  is  an  average,)  at  26  cents, 
$1,  leaving  stiD  the  carcass  of  the  old  one,  worth  $2,  which  amply  pays  all 
expense  of  keeping.  About  17,000  sheep  have  been  driven  from  Maine  to 
Cambridge,  (Massachusetts,)  where  a  good  market  is  always  found,  within 
the  present  year.  Oar  flodcs  are  mostly  a  mixture  of  Saxony  and  Meri- 
nos, and  we  find  that  the  larger  the  sheep,  the  more  and  better  wool,  and 
the  same  with  regard  to  increase.  The  proportion  of  lambs  raised  to  ewes 
is  aboat  80  per  cent. 

Moat  CKwe .-^Not  extensively  cultivated  as  a  field  crop,  yet  nearly  every 
homestead  has  its  gsrden ;  averace  worth,  about  12  cents  per  bushel. 

Ptftotoet.— Oar  fansevs  have  become  almost  discouraged  in  the  attempt 
to  raise  potatoes,  by  the  return  of  the  **  plague,"  the  past  season,  more 
destructive  than  ever  before.  Potatoes  generally,  were  planted  in  May, 
«ame  np  and  grew  well  till  1st  of  Septem^r,  when,  after  a  smart  rain,  the 
cry  commenced  at  the- same  time  all  round,  **  The  plague's  come,"  and,  sure 
enovoih,  it  had.  Nowhere,  in  a  day's  travel,  could  you  see  a  field  without 
the  ^Uffkish  hue  upon  it.  Some  dug  and  put  them  in  their  cellars  before 
the  tnbers  were  affseted,  aad  were  wise  in  so  doing,  while  oth^v  concluded 
to  let  them  rot  it  oat,  aad  they  did  so  pretty  effe<^iially.  The  only  means 
praotised  sacceesfally  to  avoid  the  rot  is  early  plantmg  and  digging. 
DOSM  indiridual  had  notions  of  ncpertmenimg^  which  they  boasted  of  as 
being  sure  preventites,  but,  the  present  season,  it  showed  no  respect  of  per- 
sons, performing  its  mission  trwstworthily  and  well.  Crop  of  1860  about 
half  of  1S49.    Priee,  60  to  76  cents  per  bushel. 

Orcharding,  like  many  other  branches  of  the  agricultural  interest,  lA 
ffaining  incrMsed  attention  in  this  county.  It  is  not  deemed  of  sufficient 
interest  to  give  it  a  saiaute  desoription  in  this  Report.  Price  of  apples,  seK 
dom  less  than  60  ceat^. 

It  is 'found  ezoeedingly  difficult  to  collect  accurate  and  satisfact<nT  infor- 
mation, as  answers  to  many  of  the  questions  in  your  circular.  Farming 
here  is  generally  carried  on  without  any  particular  system,  each  annually 
imrsmag  so^  a  coarse  as  seems  best  cidcnlated  to  insure  success ;  hence  a 
variety  of  s^tems  are  practised.  Our  farmers  universally  give  more  atten* 
tion  to  srowinw  hay  than  aay  other  crop,  and  seldom  yet  has  the  supply 
equalled  the  cmnud.  No  otho'  ^^P  P^y*  so  well  as  this,  and  few  are 
better  adapted  to  soil  and  climate.  Pnces,  too,  are  such  as  would  seem 
inriting  enough  to  hay-growers,  to  produce  enough  for  home  consumption. 
It  is -a  cash  article  generallT,  and  tunes  are  hard  indeed  when  it  cannot  be 
exckaaged  lor  fiovr,  com,  se.  So  long  as  lumbering  is  prosecuted  to  the 
«xtent  that  it  now  is,  hay  will  always  be  m  good  demand,  whether  produced 
in  nor  own  oonnty  or  imperted  firom  «bread. 
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Jf  the^ve  ,wHl  he  -of  »ny4w:»ice  to  a^ldiig  |^p^yQ«r  jUbvaI  BMMfi  te 
VOWjew,  yott^re  )it  liberty  to^»n»nge  it  to  jonr  o^iMPmieiHM.     TStMok* 


M^  Me  deseryujg  of  the  JMgJi|<^  woeM,  emfifm^  u  your  fi«port|  (k), 
ft  Tolume  of  agncultural  inform$tioii,  not  sarpaMed  by  mj  other.  aad.ilh» 
OOfe  Imown  only,  :«^  be  ai^6ii«tMl  and  ado^ecU  ^^ 

Tours,  jwitt  high  resperat, 

<2nn7iiiMu)]i«r  qf  Patent^ 


JTw  ZMnon^  New  York,  J>m)0mh4r  XlO.  XS^O. 
T^rUm^i—I  r^ceured  ypiur  Qi|rc«tor  in  diM  iea«(W,  mkI  aqw  «tt«Bpl  a 


•  -^  ^S^T^Jt^^  ^  M^!  ^  ^'^'^  "*  ®"  township,-  beeaoM  /Of  ito  indncr  to 
Wttm-tem.  Our  soil  b«ii«  gwatraUy  what  »kbl  he  tenned  *•  •rgiiMMHif 
mould,  wrtmgttpon^&saWd  ptn,  which  rmSm  k  Mj^tottirt  «f«,M|Mfr 
l^nndwoe  9tmm^% (Ut  vio^  gnki,  ubImv * ilkkt  0Mtiiig4>f  liiulrbe 
gMTO^  aver  thm,  are  very  apt  l»  be  throwo  eiK  hy  froata  in  eariy  aaaiME. 
^eme  ^e^  ijpwe»er,  is ^owa ; ,  average  per  aere,  *boii*  16  hushak  '  UIb 
Mly  mjwed  by  the  ^,  Ute  iowa,  beafr-^ftt©  iinA,  •ona  iuma  it  x^ 
V9^  wUh  dew,  IS  biMkefiMAl  U>  prfvent  the  fly. 

^^(pni.— The  kuuls  mostly  ottl.tir*tedin  our  neigU»ochood  are  earW  p-rpTfrL 
W>#ty  d^ys,  And  eight-rowed  yeBow.  Dntton  has  baen  «N>wa  e«B»*^«ci 
«aw!«4.  ^edtmethodof  oudtui^  withasis  topttgnan  OMMwe «po«  ih« 
jpwd  6^1y  in  ^e  MnAg ;  turn  laurefutty  nnder,  «id  pretty  fltt ;  r^Uewax 
*«TOWup  »  tilth,  ftteo  hawrow  inia  few  loads  par  aene  of  raU^rofeted  mNmra. 
inth^boirt  4  haahejs  of  ealt;  aeiKMn  as  coon  is  laioe  eModi  Io^ommLiInS 
li  mm.  a  hoe,  eQ4  edd  to  ench  hi}l  a  i^andful  of  unloa^dhed  oehea  im4  pkilw. 
A^imgfi  pro4uot  per  fcre,  60  to  76  buehek.  Wo  new  lead  w:hQ)e  Qomt 
think  It  enough  better  when  ground  to  <|mdruple  the  ooot  of  sriakUnc.  Wo 
gr«ltly  prefer  ooeked  feed,  »•——«. 

ajl».--Wely  fiultivated;  a^verage  yield  per  mm,  26  to  60  bwhobi 
•fcoot  ^  Jwhela  Mod  (K>  the  iMFQ ;  powi^  m  groea  i«ird»  iavort^d  and  kaiv 

^or^  always  sRoeeed*  weU  i»  a  rotation  after  %  hoed  «w» ;  £»r  aoeding 
<^p,  is  prc>ferrod  hefope  a*y  oth^r  gtain,  bewMO  it  if  of  oniok  giosrth,  that 
«|n»jMii9g  ehaae  Cor  the  jermiaafiiig  gniasas,  and  OMoea  off  oarly,  thw  »Tr 
Ifig  liMm^a  chance  to  grow  when  started.  It  is  txtaaaivdy  wed  wiiJh4Mla 
ftnd  eoK^  for  feeding.    Average  per  acre,  4j0  to  60  haahela. 

.Pw  W  ^  little  eaitiFAted  a^  »  field  orop ;  oeiltidr  U9  (mm. 

^#  1^  oztoimvely  raised  on  ^rtai«  locations,  bebg  generally  «  aqro 
ffop^  -A^vorpge  f^r  acre,  about  U  bushels.  Bwley,  with  ua,  it  oonsidwod 
liho  fin  fit  fih  lasting  to  the  soil.  --»  ^        ■"™^^ 

1«.^^?.*''q*!*^  }^^l  "*  ^"^^^^  W  per  wre.  on  nawly^Kiaded 
WQ-^  to  a  tona;  old  weadow^  about  1  ton.  We  profor  hords-Waas  or 
^WM»y,  With  SoudMni  red  cl«v<^  for  meadows ;  about  8  qnarts^Stiiaothy 
and  4  of  9loT9r  is  generally  sown,  to  the  afire.    ^«at  f«ttilii«a  iW  our 
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dovp  a^d  paatm:^  pntpniij  prt  t^^w  and  aaM^  Ahoul  25  busheU  per 

ii^    Coat  of  hi^p:^  too,  ffgr  |9  to  tH. 

About, an  averi^  peU  djf  1>a^1;er  v^  oh^oae  per  oow>  in  oame^borliood, 
ia  i^ '  pounds  bfip^f  IQO  pofin^i  ^eeae.    Our  mett^  of  treating  the  milk 
for  butter  ia  to  «te^  ipm^edi^tc^  $rom  t^e  cow  Sf^d  put  iato  tin  pans  about 
8  i|^ho8  deepf  fm^  tl^oat  i2^<M  d^P*  f^  ^^  npoa  thelvea  expoaed  in 
^arm  weather  to  i^  &<'|B  /Bir^ilaiion  of  .air,  in  suoh.iiri^  af  not  to  m^e  the 
^eam.     In  jrery  .wprp  we*tW  Fe  ^  pur  milk  in  ^eir|garAtiug  sinks,  m»de 
pf  ftone  or  q^9Ei^!«^  ;^zi>oaed  to  f  J^prii^  pr  p4oi|Q|;.ourrent  of  cold  w»ter. 
^n  vctrY  cgld  w^aib^x;,  fre  M]ipfli(ip  }inm  fWnea,  io  f^to  keep  flie  tpmporar 
tiu;o  aSxiut  $0  mj^^    We  tp^^wor,  by  the  x^ef^  of  refrigeration  ij^ 
iirarm  weather  anOwarmth  in  very  col^  W^WV^r, to  kee|>  the  crean Mnfearly 
a  ^om  .to^pfr|jl^V««    P  .ft«  FW^  if  ^J4r  1W3»  i*  W  ^bput  60  dfMcr^ 
i^d  if  very  vafro^  ^  i|t  li^  ifip  hfiton  p^ijttip^  ipto  the  churn.    Mami 
^  dkurning  are  Va^ous;  1^  9^^^  lMj,vrfAmg  ohuiM  are  uaod.    AH 
c^uiTUAK  hy  hfnd  yt  .4<ma  lt^  t)Qtj»  rerf^^TMHS  onnrns ;  aomo  of  theae  in^ 
gfq^mntly  ckvip  ,-80  pof^j^  **^  V***.'^^  \f^  ^^  nwjitoa,  in  the  W  »nd  »f!r?n«' 
^e  do  not  p^rpeive  jp  n^  .4i%f noe  ii^  A^  m^  of  <)h^urning  aa  ^n  thiif 
atate  of  the  cream,  as  to  ilM  time  it  takes.     Mode  of  putting  down  bu|ktor 
fpr  market  is,  ]»  ^vj^ip^ce,  at  fcJVw «— C^W  <>*•«»  ^mm  or  ,ear<^en 
pots,  are  prepined  by  ^dSn^  inbriy^e  ^  jvh^t-bra^  wiAor,  or  by  aoalong 
|a  It  12  hours  ji^re^low  )g>vmf^  &m  wipe  4^.    A  Ujv  of  fine  n)ck«iH| 
^aahed  before  hp^$  PP^9t  V  thefi  <|priQ^  )9pon  the  bottom,  and  between 
eaoh  hjfir  till  the  Teeael  is  fpU ;  Uie  laven  about  |  iuches  thick.   The  butter 
IB  th^ougl^y  waited  witk  »  hiattor-la<90»  fir  a  fluted  con^ntric  butter-roUer^ 
|i^til  UI  thie  buttermilk  is  e^aotod,  and  tlien  about  12  ouncea  of  cleai^ 
rock  aalt,  4  oiuices  saltoetre,  and  4  ounces  augar  are  worked  into  16  pounds 
butter:  it  is  ihen  padked  down,  and  has  been  pronounced,  by  the  best 
ea,  to  be  i^^w  V^ittor  at  noa,rly  a  year  old,  i^ui  has  been  aoid  in  liew 

ork  iat  20  cento  per  pounid,  wlien  tlie  oooMnon  prioe  waa  16  to  18  oents. 
]M^ade  in  one  daijgr  of  ^  cowa,  the  paet  y^ar,  2000  jDpunds  butter,  1200 
pounda  cheese ;  It^des  fur^ii^g  new  oulk  for  a]l^>ut  '5  peraous  to  use  at 
^hle  aa  drink,  ai^d  aOQiKt  4  timea  per  week  u  food.  In  anothisr  dairy,  of  40 
eowB,  about  6200  paan4a  of  buttor  and  80^  pounds  cheeae  have  bofsn  made ; 
isk  imother,  qf  40  em^  4000  poupdjB  butter,  and  8000  pounds  cheeae;  And, 
in  a  fourth,  of  18  cows,  2410|>ounds  butter,  and  2040  pounds  c^iooap  '  i» 
18dO.    ThY»»  iniiking  f^i 


Average  to  each  ooifin  dairy  Ko.  1,  of  100  Iba.  bntter  m^  60  lbs.  chaeae, 
ii^  u  T*^*^No.2,      ^80        "  76        " 

«  ^  <«    Srp.8,      100       «  76       •* 
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It  should  be  obaerved^  that  a^  of  tlieae  djdriea  ^  j&irnished  milk  for  food 
and  drink  for  about  the  aame  number  of  peraoba.  in  proportion,  as  dairy 
1^0.  1.  The  mannerjn  whicli  cheeae  is  ^M«  hv  the  somety  of  Shakers  ia 
aimply  as  followa  :-r-The  oiii^  at  night  is  aet  in  ^  Urge  tsub,  the  morning  milkr 
jbg  ia  put  in  with  it,  aifd  th^sn  inarmed  to  60  or  0  degrees ;  add  about  1 
g$  of  rennet  io  12  gallons  of  m}lk^  it  Is  then  aUpwed  to  set  until  eurded, 
py  k  hours,  and  then  gently  cut  througl*  an4  ftw^ngh  in  the  tub  with  a 
ing  vrooden  knife,  to  let  out  the  whey ;  «fW  a  few  minutes  it  is  carefuUj 
i^^A  witk  tke  handa  and  the  whey  dipped  ofi  this  operation  ia  repoat«4 


Bflc.  No.  82. 


Ill 


IiJ^J^„.  ?^  '?*''  "^S^i-^  ^n^  to  pot  into  *  Mr^«r.  mJ.  ^fut 
mnuoing  h>lf  an  hour,  it  ia  eat  into  aUcw  mrpnt  in  %  clXiSi  l^ 
w«^t  np«,  it;  thi.  oporatite  i.  8  time.  «p«.^  ."  mt^O^^^ 
hour,  moTMung  the  weight  eich  time;  it  ii  S^en  «t  npKZTflMik.S 
«  inch  «,a«.e,  and  put  in  4  cloth,  aid  thenM  into  ?h^^b  and  wil^ 

52?  I?  "i  '?"'  •?"«^  "«pt  5  minatei  in  tweet  whet  and  water'  t^ 
fc^  «.d  .boot  hjf  a  poSd  of  clean  fine  rocklhh  added  i^hi  Z3 
rf  IS  giiUon.  of  milk,  «id  ag4n  pirt  into  the  hoTS^,  aJT^l^^*  "S!? 

1.3*^  P»tt^.— Very  few  yoilng  cattle  are  raised  for  sale  m  our  neiahbn^ 

f4U  to  ^W.    It  IB  genertlly  J>elieTed,  among  nt,  that  a  riven  amonnt  S 
food  jnll  produce  more  maat^^a  Durham  thlnto^e?  &7on  SZl,? 

A»at  8jo»t.:  large  ,heep  a.fe  conridered  SL'^p^ibTMhToT^^^l' 
7  lbs  emch-TT  mllr.  tJ  r      ^'Z,J'»®-^oolled  sheep  that  sheared  from  6  to 

Utoea  for  stoe^  eqwcidly  for  nilch-cowa,  and  we  are  in  the  WitVf  fit 
the  management  of  vanoo.  cropb  must  necessarily  be  ^  abri^^^^ 
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ttoort  ofthis  Bitaro.    Cndo  ai  it  is,  ««  sobmit  it  to  jobj  desiring  a  chari- 
toofe  aTtrlooldDg  of  Uwiden  and  incoagroities^ 

ft  GILES  B.  AVERY. 

Shaker  ViOagt,  OolmMi  Oauni^,  New  Torh 


■       ■  -1  ■ 

Mttfsld,  Mampekire  Cbiw^y,  Jfott.,  Deeemher  ISih,  1850. 

Sir.*-^JUnhg  rec«ired  one  of  yow  Agricultural  Circulars,  I  shall  endea- 
wot  to  giTo  vftat  inibmation  I  eaa  apon  the  cultivation  of  winter  wheat. 

Winter  wh«ik  it  coltiratad  ooiy  to  a  limited  extent  in  New  Ensland.  and 
eepteiaUy  in  MasiaehMetts. 

I  beliere  it  oan  be  eallivated  with  profit  on  the  "  alluvial  bottoms"  of  the 
OoBMotiont  ud  other  large  liverf.  In  this  town,  20  buaheb  per  acre  9h 
considered  an  ordinary  erop— 25  and  80  quite  commoD--and,  in  favorable 
•eeeoBS,  we  sometiBea  have  40  and  50  bushels  per  acre,  which,  beinc  in  the 
mrket,  readify  eoamaiids  $1.25  per  bushel. 

Our  mode  of  eidtiratioa  ie  ai  follows : — 

After  land  hae  been  cultivated  for  a  number  of  years,  it  is  frequently 
■ceded  down  to  dover,  for  the  purpose  of  renovating  it.  After  lying  thna 
for  cfne  or  two  year*,  the  seeond  growth  is  ploughed  under,  generallyin  the 
month  of  September,  and  is  immediately  sown.  It  is  also  sown  to  a  con- 
aiderabie  extent  afier  breom^om.  The  broom  is  cut  as  early  as  possible  in 
ft^mnn,  and  the  etalks,  maJcing  a  great  quantity  of  vegetable  matter,  are 
Iwried  in  the  soil  with  a  plough  adapted  for  the  purpose ;  then,  previous  to 
sowing,  the  ^ound  is  rolled  and  harrowed,  in  order  to  make  the  soil  as 
ittely  pulvenied  mi  eempMst  aa  possible. 

Seed  wheat  is  prepared  by  aoaking  1  or  2  days  in  strong  solution  of  salt- 
petre, ^n  the  water  is  drained  of^  and  the  seed  is  rolled  and  dried  with 
lime.    This  is  a  very  efTeetoal  remedy  against  smut 

6.  G.  HUBBAKD. 


JSatt  SaUefmry,  JBeeex  Country  Mate.,  Deeemher,  1850. 

Sir: — ^AffreeaUy  to  rour  request,  by  circular  from  the  U.  S.  Patent 
Offioe,  of  26th  August,  1850, 1  shall  try  to  contribute  my  mite. 

One  of  our  moat  profitable  cropa  is  hay,  which,  on  our  best  fields,  yields 
2  tons  per  acre.  Timothy>  with  a  little  clover,  is  preferred  for  seeding, 
and  not  more  than  half  a  bushel  per  acre.  The  cost  of  raising,  with  interest 
or  rent  of  land,  it  |8 1^  ton. 

Good  cowa  are  woi^  %ZQ  each  in  the  apring,  and  from  $15  to  (18  in 
the  faU. 

We  consider  our  beet  breed  of  hoM  to  be  the  Suffolk  and  McKay. 
^  iV«dcu2^ttre  is  reodving  increased  attention  here.  Many  have  been  plant- 
Utt  orchards.  My  plan  ia  to  have  plentv  of  rooU  to  the  trees ;  then  dig  a  large 
bole,  and,  if  on  clayey  land,  fill  in  with  sandy  loam,  or,  if  sandy,  fill  with 
w^'pulverised  day-loaa.  I  beUere  it  is  generally  admitted  that  esetj  tree 
V  natorallT  suited  to  %  pwtionlar  aoil,  and  in  new  countries  we  can  tell  what 
theaop  ia  by  the  timber.  We  all  know  the  soil  of  Ac  bur-oak,  the  pitch-pine, 
beech  and  maple  and  hickory,  the  cedar  and  spruce,  chestnut,  hemlock,  &c. ; 
but  we^plant  pear  and  apple  trees  wherever  we  like,  and,  if  they  show  any 
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gpAptom  of  dislilb  to  the  sdL  ^iiilKad  of  At>Mi^  »  MtM^ tb'  Ab'^^ 
we  begin  to  4octor  the  bnii«^  hiMt,  iatd'a^  Afi  tftei^M^^tM;  lii^ 
been  the  shbjeds  of  t^eAtmebty  bat  withoat  effect.    Now,  let  ealti?i|k>ri 

S>e  their  trees  half  the  chdibif  of  soff  that  iiiifii!r«  dfii^&0^ib»^tMi;'  iad 
e  pear-blight  and  peach-^el jows  will  be  a;mon^  the  (fiseasee  of  the  pait. 
^^ruitplarUinff. — Land  to  l^e  set  with  fmit^^rees  Bhonkl  be  ploughed  in 
the^  fiftll,  or  ver^  earl  J  in  the.sprins ;  it  sl^ould  be  plon^ied  Terj  deev  or 
subBoiledi    When  tii^^  grcilvfiff  qitHe  reiia^,  ^t  foi^  tr^^  and  set  them 


the  fame  daj^  if  jkMt  eeibt  Mi^  buy  tm»  tharhivv  bMA  dcu^ovinr  w«««., 
and  *'  ULfak  W  the  heel  ;*'  noir  tlaiit  eo  )at»  in  the  aeaMMi^  aa'wCen  th*  Maffl 
hare  ststrtea:  trees  of  this  ki^d'may  live,  bat  f<mhmih%  mtrtb  of  tl^em 
the  first  season,  whereas,  by  ihe  right  kind  of  liiwayittcirt^  tlin'sj^hutliag 
nil  hardly  pot  them  biUslr  at iaN.  I  hafve  ofbeto  pluMi  tMetf'whMt>  g^w 
4  fe««  the  first  yfearl  Holos  sliotdd  be  dtg  of  MHMecit  irtdth^aiid  dft^  til 
jBddeMl  the roomto  tMr  origlMl  eabadty.  Wbett  the  trees  are  iiteM  is 
the  heles,  ^read  oat  th»  low<e^  roow  and  oov^i"  th«m  withf  Aim  earth,  tt^tlM 
all  the  rest  in  like  manner :  get  therbots'  into' the' oariii  sb  tHM  they'lrtll 
stand  interspersed,  in  regalarsy8tem,^withthe80il^«f  theroottof  agroiHbg 
tM  always  dtf.  The  practieeiof  thrtritb|^  the  itouof  a  trB^  tU  in  a  li^p, 
thea  piluag  on  hard  eirtfaj  nunlire,  ^.,  aad  fltampkig  it  down*  hard,  bstiit" 
times  Boeeesslal,  but  no  scie^tifi^'ottltiratdrwvidd  reeomthendit.  JSt^ 
trees  are  setj  the  ground  shomd  be  stirred- aroond'  them  while  the  hei««(f 
tiw^  ■^■eon  lasti,  as  often  as  onee  in  2  or  &  weelni  mtd*  if  gr«at  droijrfM 
slieald  prevail,  they  shonld  be  oceasionaily  watered;  thir  shoukt  b<}  dSkef 
by  makingtholes  with  a  stick  mnong  the  roots,  aMl  thmi  pom*  on  a'piSy^f^ 
water. 

^iMiitfij^.—Apple-trees,  and  all  otbert  except  phttiB  mid  ieherries,thoill 
be  badded  in  Septetnber,  and  these  shonld  be  bndded  in  the  latter  part  of 
Joly  at  the  first  of  Angost;  they  shonld  be  pat  in  so  late  that  thtoy  WW 
not  grow  the  same  season.  ^1^  plan  of  operatibn  is  to  sdect  a  shooC  of ' 
the  preiedt  season,'  with  good  bads,  and  cat  off  each  leaf  within  half  an  inch 
of  the  leaf-stalk ;  then  hold  the  shoot  in  the  left  hand,  and  the  knife  in  the 
right,  the  lower  part  of  the  blade  is  placed  on  the  shoot  aboat  half  an  inch 
above  the  bad— the  thomb  of  the  right  hand  rests  on  the  shoot  at  the  lower 
extremity'  of  the  bark  to  be  reinovOd  with  the  bad;  the  luiife  is  then  ^wn 
towardsyoo,  parallel  with  the ^shbot.  smooth  and'leteL  sd  that'the  barlt'ahd 
aportion  of  this  wbod  will  b^taMenoC  The8to^ktbl)^lmdd^sl^^aldb^orth^ 
presdit  year's  growth-^n  T  sUould  1)^  riiid^  in  Wli^  idtif  th^  kUf^^id 
the  bark  raised  with  some  OonVehient  instroment:  th«  bad  Is  then  in^ks^ 
and  the  bark  is  brought  bacAc  and  tied  down  ore^  tile  bad,'  I^fh^  the  1^- 
stalk  project  oat  of  the  seam  in  the  bark.  CMlit^  i^^^MtmeA  id  ih^lf 
If^g.  The  Iwrt  of  Miirch  is'the  prbjMr  tite^  fOf^phidU^'aKd^ch^rrieMV  M 
April  for  all  others.  In  grafting,  thnfty  young  stocks  should  be  preflttyS? 
The  operation  is  sinfple,  and  insists  in  cutllifig  off  iii4  eltiicit  at  th^  ibmnt 
wlitee  ^ei'wish  to  insert  the  sofon,  and  splittin^;ttfs  stbck  doth  the 


the  scion  is'cikt  at  its  lowSr  end,  in  the  form  of  a  i^^i|6;  m^  lnh(l!eti»diii['  iHii 
split  in  the  sttyekf:  the  oi^de'bii'Vof'tb^  sdoH'^idioUdfit  tdbelyth« 


on  the  stalk:  A  salve  made  df  1  pound  beeslfa^,  tl  of  rMffi,  mefted'wit&'l 
piott  Iiimeed-on,  is  then  used  t^  cover  the  seams  mad^  iii  the  opciriktlc^se^ 
as  to  render  the  whole  air-tight :  the  salve  should  V  l6<^k«dto  oecatfdlliu^, 
andlc^pt  smooth  and  tifht  o^  the  seams,  for  it  sometfiores  jrets 'opeii  i^bd 
lets'  in  the  air,  which  wm  destroy  the  scion.     SdottS  'sfifi^old  W  of  th% '  Isst 

•  I  ■  ■ 


mr'i.gf«wt(,  atedttM^ iip<Mk  ^US  two  or  tltfMr  dift.  fte  cnltiviiam^if 
™  ^y.  » Jnoweefitir  hlw^ ;  we  thhflr  that  Harty*  native  grapes  might  W 

im^  hor^ jmwtm^kiMk  of  tKst  nAt/tti^tAt  b^T)rodbwd  omo 
an  aere.  TJefif  «^  MtsrU;  vm4«ti«fe  of  naiST«  ^pea  ctiltrvated  here, 
among  which,  a(«  Of  ^^%  Oatlrtrlm,  Sweet-UfkSrt',  Spanishigrty,  Raiu 

sm,..a»d  CUnkm.    TO-  ^s&bemr  ars  eonsid^njd  tlkf  btese.    To  hmtt  the 

S^  to  perMstk^  kto  belUtt,  1^  arid  flavor;  ^  gromif  open  ^hfcb> 
^  ^^^^^J^JMS^  %l?W«g  a  tiencfi^S'^^  deep,  aHid  tl^ 
same  m  wid^;  m  ft  wHB  aS  kinds  oTimrdi,  sudr  as  sandj  clay,  grivel,'  loam, 
miMl:,«nd^sortti  of  muiiti^soeh  ssjiub^  ashes,  Utaw,  bones,  ftrestHttoakL 
and  a  iftle  flhe  s^t;  sstyo«;  vines  in  the  ttunch,  8  feet  apart-  baa#  a'tre1l$M> 
8  feet  hioh  and  a  feet  kmi^^eidi  vfeer  l>*yond  each  limits  they  shoi^cf 
not  be  diowed  to  emii<£    We  vijbes  slrfoidd  be  wetf  prtmed,  so  as  «o'  aHoir^ 
every  closter  to  l6w}  th6  dfiMt  rays  of  ttesttn :  grapes  grihrto  in  th^slmd^ 
are  generi%  nuOi;  if^mj;  tnt^en^  afid*  oHeh  mHdWd.     Vin*8>  ^ 
P^m^^  b^layers^  wtioh  h  done  by  IJendfcg  down  a  branth  of  the' list 
yearYgrowth,  and  itfeertSliif  t&e4nif;ji  be!6.w a  joint ;  thestalft  is  o«t  h»^ 
off-^Oe  kaUsis4pawn,  jp^Wag^thlftiBtiffl  tb  tirti  next  joint ;  it  is  then  pegged 
mtd  ^  gromid,  nitHi  a  hiMked  wooden  peg,  to  keep  it  in  its  place,  a^  to 
MCW  tt»  ei^  oTfmf,  ili>  isr  Ihfca  mtreeed  With  eaMh,  pltUnbg  the  stalk  in  an 
apc%ht  pos(tk>n<:  iBfterd^DMBtfas'  it  will  be  rooted^  ready  for  transplant* 

Manure: — I  would  observe  that  a  great  saving  can  be  effected  by  jndir 
cioaslv  locating  buildings,  around  whidi  manure  is  to  be  made ;  such  bmld- 
ings  shonld  be  so  situated  that  all  the  manure  that  washes  from  them  might 
be  earried  over  land  that  requires  manuring  annually :  a  garden  or  yard  for 
raisi^  roots  or  frait  would  be  greatly  beaotified  by  receiving  the  drainings 
fiwa  the  manure-yard;  bat  this  locathig  of  buildings  is  only  one  thing  in 
the  arrangement  for  mftking  and  saving  manure,  and  not  to  be  trusted  to 
t^^r^T:    y*«ds  ftlr-Btoek  shWhl  bSs'smsB,  smd,  ifpoSsiWe,  «W)n  hard,  dry 
land;  they  shooM1)*roov«fed^t6't!ied<pib  of  ♦t>r  dinebesi  with  straw  c^' 
muek,  hme.  or  whatever  tris6  you  tssu  i*oeare  tlHM  i«4]l  absorb  the  nria«of« 
^o<t,  aiid  hoM  H  mMO  s)<rb^:  tU^  steie  sboold  be  kept  mlder  stdUee  fer^ 
the  ume pmfpaie.    The mantafe made inflrtteirinig  hogs  stoaid 4m eaU^sied' 
Mtto^ie^  Slid  Vs  eote^«d  with  bOg^eaM&orueelr.    S  the  spritak,  all  the^ 
WdM  ilioaia  be  dtered '  of^  all  s«r4w  and  otiier  mrnvfe;  which  stamld  be 
dbrm  nto  th«r  fiehb;  to  bv^tM  or  scm^Hth  Bprfng^gtuin;  it  shonM  b» 
lefti^heapatdl  yov  arerestdyte^pkmgh;  then  sptead^thestrawaMi  un^ 
??J*^J"^""  igpon  tito  wettiM  land;  liry  sttmlr  Imlpa  soelPlted  wonderfuUj; 
It  Ss  ftH*ster  ^-flfte  mmito^--Jt«bsorbto  a  greas^kf  of  water,  and  kei^s 
Ae  Um!  loose  and  ponms,  go  Aat  iii'eieMi  of  imter  wttJieeoi  dry  off  or  ron 
thrmijrii  It.     Manure  tKat  is  weU  rotted  sbeald*  bfe  spread  npon  the^  driest^ 
groond,  and  thoroaghh^^BXxed  wfth^  tifeeea  t  it  sbotf d  be  pleogbed  under  to< 
a  moderate  depth,  and  then  harrowed  fine.    If  sMMei,  &vns,  hog-faoasesLt 
»<v  are  wdl  Ideated,  and 'plenty  of  straw  ami  rntuOt  be  kept  uwler  the 
"**]*"*  ?**  •  pi*i»y  of  tli*  mirtkrfifl  is  e<mstmiily  th»t)wifcTnto  the  yarcbp 
and  aU  dejued  away  ettW  iik  the  spring,  thtoe  Will  be  bat  litUe  marine 
7^5™     ^™"  "y***  ^  n*  mere  sSsiple,  and  lem  expensive,  thaat^eet 
bttildiflgs  bythe  roadstdei,  or  npon  the  bank  of  a  stream,  and  then  go  to 
#ork  makhag^  drtbh,  timki,  aBt:pmni%  to  carry  away  the  urine  of  the 
stock  m  a  liqoidstale:  the  Tsrytheoght  of  saeh  reservoirs  in  bam^yardsm 
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dfagvfdag.  AU  the  stnir 
after  timslung  in  the  fall,  and 
ike  eeaaon  of  roddering ;  then, 
a  few  ireekfi  it  is  in  a  first-: 
Swamp^mnck  ib  a  powerfiil 
^  Uad  of  any  kind!;  it  is 
iMieprasable  (or  wheat  lands. 


No.  35L 

Si  made  on  »  ftnn  ahonld  be  well  siteked 

rown  into  the  yard  a  little  at  a  time  dnrlfiff 

^^r  soaking  under  the  mannre  of  Tovr  ttoeS 

)t  condition  to  pkwgh  under  in  the  ^f^f* 


mre  apon  old  womoat  ridgesy  oir  oft 
learlj  as  good  as  stable-mannre.     LtsMi  is 

^^^^ ^  lit  ooes  not  abonnd  in  the  soil.     It  should 

be  KTwa^inaaUy,  at  the  rate' of  4  or  5  bushels  ner  aere.  Oypsum  should 
be  sown  jearljr  upon  all  dry  soilB,  at  the  rate  of  2  boshels  per  acre.  Gii*no 
is  not  used  in  this  part  of  the,  country.  The  plan  of  fenemg  with  wire  is 
beginning  to  receive  some  att«ftition,  and  bids  fair  to  supersede  the  use  of 
orooked  rail-fence ;  it  has  one  MYantage  over  hedges,  for  we  need  not  wait 
4  or  5  years  for  it  to  grow.  Wire  for  fencing,  can  be  bought  for  7  eentt 
per  pound ;  the  posts  may  be  set  from  4  to  6  rods  apart ;  the  whole  eoet 
oC  materials  for  making  a  substantial  wire-fence  will  not  exceed  60  cents  to 
the  rod.  *  It  is  thought  that  gdvaniied  wire  will  last  a  long  time. 

I  most  submit  my  producti<fn  to  your  discretion,  and  you  can^  use  the 
whole  or  a  part,  as  wiU  best  comport  with  your  ideas  of  the  public  intereet 

Ifsm,  sir,  yours  truly,  

gTbbshom  WTBOBN. 


r 


p.  S.— I  am  entitled  to  a  PsJtent  Office  Report  for  last  year ;  please  SMid 
me  one.  I  would  thankfully  seceive  any  rare  specimens  of  grain  for  trial 
that  you  may  have  for  distribution.  I  would  give  them  a  trial,  and  report 
my  success.  I  ^  ^ 


Pordandf  Chavtauque  C&anty,  Neit  Tcrh^ 

November  1th,  1850. 

iKr.'— In  reply  to  your  circular  requesting  information  on  the  Tariooft 
branohee  of  agrionltwre,  I  subiftit  the  following,  which  it  seems  neoesfary  to 
premise  by  stating,  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  this  county  are  very  diversi- 
fied. The  northern  part,  erteiiding  from  lake  Brie  to  the  dividiB[|f  riige, 
#hieh  separates  the  waters  which  flow  into  the  hd^e  from  those  which  flow 
into  the  Alleghany  lUver,  embracing  a  section  three  or  four  miles  wide,  has 
a  soil  and  c£nate  very  different  from  that  part  of  the  county  eztendim^ 
8C(nth  of  the  dividing  ridge  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  high  lands 
are  rolling,  the  hil&ides  of  gentle  slope,  and  well  watered  by  numerois 
gprings  and  small  streams,  an^  the  soil  well  adapted  to  gracing.. 

The  northern  part  of  the  county  is  adapted  to  the  raising  of  grain,  and 
•U  the  varieties  of  fruit  which  ^re  cultivated  in  any  part  of  toe  Sute*  The 
diattte  is  much  milder  than  in  the  more  southern  and  hi^^er  sections; 
cenenJlT  but  little  snow  or  extremely  cold  weather,  and  early  and  late 
frosts  sckldom  injure  vegetation. 

AffriemttwroL  Jwiprwewum**^— There  has  been  for  many  years  a  very 
perceptible  change  for  the  betjter  in  all  branches  of  agriodtorsl  pnrvoiit; 
while  a  better  system  of  tillage  is  practised  by  those  who  raise  grain,  and 
much  labor  saved  by  ^e  use  ajf  ploughs,  harrows,  cultivators,  reapers,  and 
Other  improved  fanning  utensils.  Thus  the  land  is  better  worked^  ud  at 
less  e^nse  than  formerly.  Those  engaged  in  the  dairy  bnsineBS  have 
genersOj'  obtained  the  best  apparatus  therefor,  by  which  means  the  lajbor 
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bi^Mvfcrmed  with  greater  iseility,  and  a  better  srtScle  produced  than  was 
formerly  the  case.  « 

▲  county  agricritural  society  was  organised  in  1836,  and  the  annual 
fairs  are.isnally  very  iateraitiBg^  The  exhibition  of  stock  this  year  was 
equal,  if  not  snperier  to  that  of  any  preceding  year. 

WnUer  iMspC  ift  cms  of  the  pmnipal  orops  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
ooontT ;  and  voet  of  the  lands  in  that  section  produce  it  well.  It  is  also 
raised  te  so«e  extent  in  the  «omtheni  part  of  the  county,  near  Chautaoque 
Lake  and  its  oatiat  The  quality  of  the  wheat  raised  is  equal  to  that  grown 
in  any  oliier  part  of  Che  Stata ;  the  piodaet  per  acre  depends  upon  the  cul- 
ture and  saiL  Crops  of  6«as  40  to  60  bvshels  to  the  acre  have  been  raised, 
but  much  of  the  best  wheat  land  has  been,  and  now  is,  cropped  for  many 
years  in  succession  with  wheat  or  wheat  and  com,  without  manure,  untd 
the  fertility  of  the  land  is  graatly  impaired.  I  think  the  average  product 
will  net  exceed  18  er  20  buhels.  Very  little  land  is  prepared  for  wheat  by 
«ussmer-&U«wia8.  It  is  generally  sown  afior  a  crop  of  oats,  barley,  spring 
wheat,  er  oora^  tiie  land  being  ploughed  but  once  after  the  preceding  crop. 

The  practice  of  pk>aghing  pasture  and  meadow  in  the  ull,  and  sowing 
wheat  inth  but  one  ploaghmg,  has  snoeeeded  well.  From  the  Ist  to  the 
20th  September  is  considered  ihit  bes^  time  for  sowing  wheat ;  but  as  much 
•s  sown  after  a  crop  of  corn  is  taken  ofi^  it  is  necessarily  sown  later,  even 
wntil  the  ipround  freeaes. 

Of  varietiee,  the  white  flint,  Soules,  Mediterranean,  red-chaff^  and  blue- 
stem  white  wheat  are  all  raised  more  or  less.  The  white  flint  and  Soules 
have  generally  snoeeeded  welL  The  product  of  the  Mediterranean  is  small, 
and  not  so  much  is  raised  now  as  formerly.  The  blue-stem  white  wheat  is 
the  product  ef  a  small  parcel  sent  here  from  the  Patent  Office,  in  the  autama 
of  1843,  and  has  thus  hx  sacoeeded  better  than  any  other  variety.  The 
quality  of  the  grata  is  very  fine,  and  in  most  oases,  when  sown  by  the  side  of 
other  varit^es,  with  soil  and  culture  equal,  it  has  exceeded  them  in  product, 
and  not  been  ii^ared  by  tiM  nut  or  fly  when  the  other  varieties  have.  The 
product  of  that  small  parcel  has  been  aown  in  Vermont,  Canada,  Wisconsin, 
and  ma^  counties  in  this  State,  this  falL  That  sown  last  year  in  this  State 
and  Canada  aaoeaeded  wdl,  so  frur  as  I  have  heard,  and  should  the  product 
of  that  now  sown  be  as  good  as  that  of  former  years,  it  will  soon  be  the 
mosct  oommott  varie^  raised.  When  sown  broadcast,  from  1|  to  2  bushels 
is  the  quantity  ns«a%  sewn  per  acre.  This  fall,  considerable  has  been  sown 
with  drills,  at  the  rate  of  1  or  1^  bushel  per  acre,  and  another  season  will 
decide  which  is  the  beet  method  oif  sowing. 

Spring  wkeat  is- aown  to  oonsiderable  extent  in  all  parts  of  this  county. 
The  prowLct,  however,  is  not  so  great  as  of  winter  wheat ;  but  is  better  in 
the  southern  than  in  the  Borthem  part  The  tea,  Italian,  red-chaff,  abd 
Blaek  Sea  are  the  varieties  grown.  Of  these,  the  last  named  is  usually  con- 
aidered  the  beet,  and  as  kss  liable  to  rast  and  1^  than  the  other  varieties. 
Average  prodaet,  12  to  14  bushels  per  acre ;  although  sometimes  crops  of 
25  or  oO  boahels  have  been  raised.  The  product  is  diminished  greatly  by 
the  nst,  fly,  and  very  warm  weather  at  a  certain  stage  of  its  growth,  which 
renders  it  amore  naesstain  crc^  thaa'winter  wheat.  Both  winter  and  spring 
wheat  ace  limed,  before  eowing,  which,  when  thoroughly  done,  prevents 
•mvt    Blue  vitriol  it  alio  oonsidered  a  preventive. 

MemcM-iljf.-^l  have  heard  of  no  remedy  for  the  Hessian-fly  that  could 
be  generaliy  practised ;  but  late  sowing  is  considered  safest  as  respects  in- 
28 
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Jut  ftwi  Umb  in  the  ftl).    Itluk  tliftt  tbe  hud  ftnw  of  . 
nsKet  them  less  lUble  to  injmjjr  than  others  of  ocMnmen  ttMV. 

Cbm  M  riiwd  in  all  Mctiepv  of  tUi  coiod^,  and  tike  erop  ia  gefaemllj 
ffood;  bat  in  the  souUierD  part  it  it  aoinetiiua- mjvad  hjfroit:  fbrtke  hit 
few  years,  however,  the  erep  i^  that  aeetion  haa  basB  gaod.  The  aortkeni 
part  ef  oar  cooot j  b  consideriM  equal,  if  not  aaperior^  to  aaj  alher  aaction 
•f  the  State  for  oofftt»  It  grtowa  wiaU  oa  an  j  laad  that  caa  be  plov^Md. 
The  nsaal  mode  of  enltiTation  Is  to  plough  sward  ov*itiM>)a  oaaey  aad  har» 
row  it  weil  before  plantiBc ;  the  «aal  time  of  wtadk  is  ham  lit  to  20th  (d 
May.  The  steel-taoth  ooltiTalor  ia  need  by  many  in  dresahig  and  weeding 
i^  and  very  few  hitt  the  cera,  <aa  fcrmerly.  Bariy  planted  oavs  ia  nsoalfy 
hoed  OF  dressed  twice ;  btt  mctt  of  the  late  piaated  (and  some  of  the  oarlj, 
where  the  land  is  elean)  is  hoel  bnt  once. 

!Phere  an  many  i^arieties  ramed,  aa4  all  prodnee  wall.  Some  prafMr  one 
hindj  and  some  aoo^or.  Oii  good^  fertile  land,  withent  maawo,  50  to  M 
hasheb  pef  aors  are  not  an  oloomaMm  yield;  nd  110  bBshoh  hoTo  hooa 
ntaed.on  an  acre.  The  probable  average,  in  tho  mnrlhom  part^  is  40  bnaheb 
per  aere.  When  fed  te  eattle,:it  ia  generally  gromd  with  the  cob,  and  ton- 
sidered  thna  better  feed  for  these  than  if  croond  without  it.  Very  few  grind 
oom  for  hogs,  bnt  feed  it  in  th|B  ear. .  I  have  m>  doubt  that  a  lest  qoaatityv 
when  ground  and  boiled,  is  required  to  fattoi  bogs ;  bnt  I  am  aware  of  no 
ezperimentB  to  show  which  ia  the  cheapest,  taking  into  oonsidMration  tho 

rioe  of  con^  and  the  expensi  of  grinding  and  preparing  it.     The  «om 
o«t  up  when  ripe  enough,  and  the  stalks  and  shooks  saved  for  fodd«r» 

Broom  torn  is  raised  to  ooilsiderable  extent,  and  the  oultnre  of  it  »  ua- 
ereastng.  From  600  to  600  pounds  of  the  brush,  and  from  40  to  60  bnahab 
of  seed  have  been  raised  dn  at  aere,  and  are  not  oonsidMred  an  nncoauaoB 
or<».    It  is  manufactured  intoibroo«ns  by  those  who  raise  it. 

0at9f  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  are  oonaideEod  a  profitable  erop^ 
and  are  grown  to  considerable: extent;  averaging  40  bushels  per  aere.  ja 
the  northern  part  Uiey  are  not  tnueh  raised,  the  «imate  bang  too  warm  and 
dry  for  them,  the  average  product  net  exceeding  26  bushels  per  aero. 

Boftky  and  ry#  but  little  raised. 
-    Peas  were  fermeriy  grown  m  a  field  crop ;  bnt  the  bogs  ii^ured  them  lo 
Hueh  tiiat  few  are  now  sown,  ekoept  in  gardens. 

Ifantiret. — Bam-yard  and  siable  manures  are  piiacipatty  used ;  but  plas- 
ter, Kme,  and  ashes,  leaehed  and  unleaohed,  are  used  1^  many  with  mndi 
tn^oess.  Plaster  and  ashes  would  be  used  more  if  tho  f^p»«itf»  was  nat  so 
great.  The  stone  for  both  piaster  and  lime  is  brought  from  fiasrada  Bneh* 
wheat  and  clover  are  sometimos  ploo^ed  in  to  manure  tho  land.  Coarse, 
uncotted  manure  is  applied  in  spring,  and  ploughed  under.  Whan  applied 
to  wheat,  it  is  ^>read  befere  sowing,  and  harrowed  ia  with  the  wheat.  Lbbo, 
plaster,  and  ashes  are  very  beHefioial ;  but  lands  that  have  bean  exhausted 
by  eovstaat  cultivation  withosK  manm>e,  oan  bo  restored  to  their  formar 
produotivaaess  by  a  thorough  application  of  bam*yard  manara,  and  by  deep 
ploughing.  €hraveUy  and  loadiy  soils  are  ploughed  deeper  than  fermerty.; 
subsoil  ploughing  has  not  beeni  tested  soffleiendy  to  aseertain  its  reaoltsw 

doner  awi  Urt»9i — CIovm:  is  generally  sown  oa  grain,  and  on  Iwhds 
seeded  for  permaneiit  meadow  or  pasture.  It  is  asually  mind  with  tiButhyy 
which  is  the  principal  meadow-j^ass,  but,  on  moist  laoda,  the  red-top  grows 
apparently  spontaneously,  i^ter  the  land  has  been  seeded  a  year  or  two  with 
timothy.    Hay  is  worth  from  |5  to  $6  a  ton,  when  tho  crop  is  iair;    lHUi 
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qiiilHy  wl  ptr  acta  fufiot  ft^m  1  to  2  tons,  llie  expense  of  cottiag  aiid 
Bsaking  hay  m  aneh  leaa  now  than  formerly.  Where  the  meadows  are 
amooth,  revaiviag  havso^rakos  are  used,  and  a  more  efficient  labor-savis^ 
machine  for  fSwmers  never  was  invented. 

IkL%r$  ITas&aiiiry.— Tho  high  lands  of  this  county  are  considered  equal 
to  any  soetion.of  the  State  for  dairying.  This  is  the  best  business  pursued 
by  fanners,  aad  haa  inereaaed  very  much  within  a  few  years  past.  The  in- 
come varies,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  cows  and  the  skill  employed. 
While  the  product  of  some  amounts  to  $36  per  cow,  others  fall  far  short  of 
this,  and  the  sverage  will  not,  probably,  exceed  $25  per  cow.  The  butter 
and  cheese  SMde  in  this  county  stand,  deservedly,  high  in  the  market. 

As  the  dairy  bnsiness  has  increased,  the  raising  of  stock  has  diminished. 
The  Dtarhams  and  Derondures,  or  a  cross  of  these  with  native,  are  the  most 
oommon.  Much  iatereat  has  been  manifested  in  raising  the  best  of  stock, 
aad  many  of  oar  enterprisiag  fermers  have  imported  the  most  valuable  pura- 
blooded  animals  to  bo  found  in  the  Eastern  States. 

Sheep  kmabandry  was,  a  few  years  since,  a  very  extensive  branch  of  farm- 
ing in  lUs  section,  but,  from  the  low  price  of  wool  and  the  dairy  business 
beiag  more  profitable,  wool*growiag  has  decreased,  so  that  comparatively 
little  attention  is  now  paid  to  tho  basmess.  There  are,  however,  some  very 
superior  fiocks  of  Ifenaoea,  and  most  of  the  sheep  of  the  county  are  of  a 
the  grade. 

Fntk  CMtur9, — ^The  cultivation  of  fruit  has  received  much  attention  for 
many  years.  Apples  are  raised  in  all  sections  of  the  county,  and  most  or- 
<diards  have  a  good  assortment  of  the  best  varieties  of  early  and  late  or 
winter  apples.  That  portion  of  our  county  near  Lake  Erie  is  well  adapted 
to  the  cnttivation  of  almost  all  varieties  of  fruit.  Apples,  pears,  peaches, 
qmnoea,  plums,  oherrios,  apricots,  aad  grapes,  are  cultivated,  and  of  these 
we  have  moot  of  the  varieties  considered  the  best.  Pears  have  been  macfa 
injured  by  the  blight  for  some  years  past,  but  the  early  and  late  varieties 
do  not  appear  to  be  as  maeh  aieoted  by  it  as  the  others.  The  Isabella  and 
Catawba  mpes  nrodnee  well,  aad  with  but  little  attention.  Those  which 
are  traiaea  into  tno  tops  of  fruit-trees  and  e«tend  a  great  distance,  flourish 
and  beait  ireU,  with  but  litUe  pruning.  Buffalo  is  the  only  market  for 
grapes,  where  Aey  are  sold,  in  large  quantities,  at  4  to  6  oents  per  poond, 
and  the  Cuitare  of  them  is  increasing.  Our  market  for  apples  is  poor,  there 
being  so  many  raised  in  the  county ;  and  the  cost  of  transportation  to 
BoflUo  is  so  great  that  the  price  here  is  usually  low.  This  fell,  the  best 
of  winter  apples  were  sold,  at  the  orchard,  for  12|  cents  per  bushel  Th^ 
are  considered  good  feed  fer  hogs,  and  great  quantities  are  thus  coasumed. 
Previotts  to  the  potato^rot^  many  fermers  practised  boiling  potatoes  and 
apples  to|rst3Mr  for  bogs ;  baft  since  the  rot  has  so  diminished  the  crop  of 
potatoes  Vk»t  not  eaoiu;ll  ara  raised  to  feed  to  hogs,  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  hpgs  thrive  at  w«tt  oa  mellow  apples  as  on  any  other  food,  except  corn, 
which  it  considered  the  best  when  well  advanced  in  fattening.  Sweet  apples 
are  bettor  fet  hoKt  thait  soar;  and  many  are  of  opinion  tluyt  an  orchard  of 
sweet  ap|des  wO«Sd  be  very  profitable  for  fattening  hogs. 

I  would  here  remark,  in  regard  to  the  crops  the  present  year,  that  tiie 

wheat  drop  was  not  more  than  an  average  one ;  the  dry  weather  in  BCay  in- 

"jured  it  oOasiderably,  but  it  was  very  promising  up  to  that  time.     The 

corn  crop  is  good — rally  equal  to  last  year.     Haj  was  injured  by  the  dry 

WMther,  and  will  not,  probably,  average  more  than  two-thirdt  the  crop  of 
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last  jwr ;  but  eorn-fodder  and  Mraw  are  well  stred,  in  good  eonHlimy  wluA 
▼Ul,  in  »  great  measure,  snpplt  the  deficienc]^ ;  and  the  feed  being  good  tUs 
fall,  with  Qneommon  warm  wither,  foddering  will  not  oommenco  m  ctrij 
as  usual.  i 

"Jours,  respectfullj, 
*  r  TIMOTHY  JUDSON. 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewbave,       I  * 

Commiuioner  of  Patenii. 

-  I       • 


Doylestown,  Buci^  County^  Penntylvanioy  November^  1850. 

Sir  : — I  receired  your  circular  some  time  since  ;  and  it  gires  me  pleasure 
to  answer,  so  far  as  I  am  able^  the  inquiries  therein  proposed.  I  do  BOt 
flatter  myself,  however,  that  I  pan  add  much  to  your  knowledge  on  the  rab- 
j«ctt  referred  to ;  but  if  the  information  I  send  wUl  enable  yon  to  seltet  a 
single  grain  of  wheat  from  the  cfcpff,  I  shall  feel  well  repaid  for  my  labor. 

Permit  me  to  say  that  the  Patent  Office  Reports  are  yearly  exciting  io- 
ereased  attention  among  our  farmers,  and  are  much  sought  after,  and  perused 
with  an  interest  which  gives  strong  evidenee  of  their  intrinsic  Yahie. 

Wheat. — The  varieties  of  wheat  that  hare  been  cultivated  in  Bucks  and 
the  adjoining  counties,  for  several  years  past,  are  vwy  numerous,  and  the 
success  various,  depending  somewhat  upon  the  seasons ;  but,  from  the  ex- 
perience of  the  last  harvest,  pi|bUc  opinion  has  settled  down  very  deddedly 
in  favor  of  that  known  as  the  Mediterranean,  the  product  being  larger  and 
the  quality  superior  to  any  other  variety  grown  the  past  season.  The 
average  produce  at  the  last  harvest  would,  I  think,  fully  reach  20  bushels 
per  acre ;  time  of  sowing  this  variety,  from  5th  to  25th  September ;  of  har- 
vesting, from  1st  to  10th  Jul^,  in  ordinary  seasons ;  the  seed  generally 
sown  without  steeping,  or  any  other  preparation;  quantity  of  seed,  1| 
bushel  per  acre — ^rather  less  when  drilled  in.  As  a  general  rule,  the  ground 
is  ploughed  3  times  for  wheat;  the  first  and  second  ploughings  tc^rably 
deep^  say  from  4  to  6  inches ;  and  the  last  ploughing  not  so  deep,  forming 
a  ridge  furrow,  by  which  the  gfain  is  thrown  into  rows,  and  has  the  appear- 
ance when  grown  of  having  been  drilled  in.  The  use  of  the  drill  is  yearly 
becoming  more  common,  and,  I  think,  with  advantage. 

In  this  section  of  the  country,  the  quantity,  not  omy  of  wheat,  bat  (Mother 
grains  and  grasses,  is  rapidly  itcreasing,  and  has  no  doubt  been  doubled  m 
the  last  15  or  20  years,  and  is,-  at  this  time,  increasing  faster  than  at  any 
former  period.  The  common  rotation  of  crops,  commencing  with  a  grass 
sward,  is,  first  com,  then  oats .  or  barley,  (seldom  the  latter,)  aad  the  same 
Bummer,  aft^r  the  oat  crop,  the  land  is  prepared  with  lime  and  itdbl«- 
mancDre  for  wheat ;  it  is  then  sown  with  grsao  seeds,  generally  in  Mareh  or 
April  foUowing.  The  timothy-seed  is  frequently  sown  immediately  after 
the  wheat,  with  the  best  chance  of  success ;  but  the  wheat  is  sometimes  in- 
jured at  harvest,  by  the  strong  growth  of  the  timothy,  particoUrlj  <m  low 
and  moist  lands. 

The  Hessian-fly  is  the  greatest  scourge  we  have  to  contend  with,  and  no 
specific  remedy  has  as  yet  been  discovered.  Strong  manuring  is  the  best 
we  know ;  bot^mucfa  depends  npon  the  weather  during  the  month  of  April 
and  the  early  part  of  May :  if  that  season  is  cold  and  wet,  little  injury  is 
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done;  if^  o«  the  other  baad,  it  is  warm  and  dry,  the  crop  is  not  only  injured 
b«it  in  a  measure  destroyed  liy  tliat  pernicious  insect.  The  Mediterranean 
and  other  early  varietiei  were  Tery  little  injured  by  the  weevil  at  harvest ; 
but  whether  they  wUl  injure  it  in  the  aheaf,  prerious  to  threshing,  we  have 

Jet  to  aeeertain.    The  priea,  since  the  beginning  of  1850,  will  average  about 
11.20  per  bush^  and  eeeess  to  be  deolining  since  harvest,  from  the  abun- 
dance of  the  "Crop  and  ^e'  folness  of  the  supplv  in  Europe. 

09m,~^li  is  somewhat  difBouH  to  describe  the  different  varieties  of  corn, 
aad  fix  i^eeise  valuei  on  each— one  rule  is  applicable  to  the  North,  and  an- 
other to  ^e  South,  dependinff  maiiUy  upon  the  length  of  season.  The  small 
flint  oom  would  be  comparatively  unproductive  at  tne  South ;  and  the  large- 
eu'ed  and  grained  Southerm  oom  would  be  equally  so  at  the  North,  as  it 
would  not  attain  perfeetion  bafore  a  frost  The  most  esteemed  variety  with 
as,  and  in  tbe  Middle  States  generally,  is  that  with  the  largest  grain  that  will 
eome  to  fiill  maturity  in  our  dimate ;  and  this  a  medium  between  the  large 
Southern  and  the  small  Northern  flint  com,  having  a  large,  heavy,  smootk 
grain,  without  indentation.  The  average  yield,  in  a  series  of  years,  would 
probaMy  range  from  40  to  60  bashels  ;  but  60  or  70  bushels  are  sometimes 
reached  by  our  best  farmers,  in  good  seasons.  In  estimating  the  cost  of 
production,  I  could  hardly  expeot  to  approximate  the  trath.  I  think  it  is, 
however,  for  the  labor  bestowed  on  its  production,  as  profitable  as  any  other 
grain,  and  its  aggregate  value  in  the  whole  Union,  very  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
equal  to  all  Other  grains  cultivated. 

The  system  of  culture  varies  much  in  different  sections  of  the  country, 
and  possibly  with  advantage  in  each.  With  us  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  it 
comes  in  rotation  after  the  ground  has  been  laid  down  in  grass  for  2  or  3 
years,  and  used  for  mowing  or  pasturage.  The  sod  is  turned  down  as  early 
in  tbe  spring  as  practicable,  and,  at  the  proper  season,  repeatedly liarrowed, 
until  the  surface  is  made  quite  smootii  and  mellow.  It  is  then  cross-fur- 
rowed oa  the  surface,  without  disturbing  the  sward  underneath,  so  as  to  form 
hills  at  equal  distances,  and  usually  planted  from  1st  to  20th  May.  In 
many  instances,  it  is  manured  in  the  hill  previous  to  planting,  either  with 
unleached  ashes  or  rich  earth,  eombined  and  prepared  for  that  purpose,  and 
deposited  in  the  hill  before  'planting  the  com,  and  the  farmer  is  well  repaid 
for  the  additional  labor  and  toiL  A  week  or  10  days  after  it  appears  above 
the  ground,  plaster  is  sprinkled  over  the  hills,  in  moist  weather,  and  after 
that  time  the  cultivator  is  mainly  used  in  keeping  the  ground  loose  and  free 
from  grass  and  weeds.  It  is  generally  fed  to  hogs  whole,  the  refuse  or  soft 
grain  being  first  used,  and  answers  the  purpose  of  fattening  well.  For  stall- 
feeding  cattle  through  the  winter,  it  is  almost  invariably  ground,  and  not 
unfreqaently  the  com  and  cob  are  ground  together,  without  shelling.  The 
quantity  of  manure  made  by  hogs  is  small,  the  quality,  however,  is  rich  :  our 
hogs  are  seldom  confined  to  the  "pen,  except  daring  the  fattening  season,  and 
then  but  for  a  few  weeks.  In  regard  to  the  amount  of  manure  made  by 
hogs  fed  upon  a  given  quantity  of  corn,  no  definite  answer  can  be  given.  I 
can  only  express  the  opinion  that,  if  mixed  with  rich  earth,  and  a  small 
portion  put  into  each  hill  before  planting,  it  would  greatly  increase  the 
crop  and  amply  repay  the  farmer  for  the  extra  labor  required. 

C^^ver  and  Chran. — Our  principal  grass  crop  is  raised  upon  upland,  and 
the  seeds  of  clover,  timothy,  and  herdsgrass  are  sown  upon  wheat  and  rye, 
•following  the  regular  rotation  of  these  crops  with  mowing  ground  or  pas- 
turage for  2  or  3  years  in  succesaioo.     We  have  also  our  natural  meadows, 
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inkkh  M«  bat  wldom  ploaghe4,  and  whieh,  bj  irripCioB  ud  deoandftal  ioj^ 
irwBmgy  with  short  manure,  lire  made  T«r7  pro£otiTe  not  orij  f«r  hi^, 
b«t,  in  aatttofts,  for  the  best  p40tara^.  Bj  t(^p-dr«a0ing»  o«r  soadows  am 
nade  to  prod«ce  a  fine  sward  tf  natural  graai,  wbicb  m  eqwi,  if  lot  aupe- 
tior  to  IB  J  other,  both  for  haji  and  ]>aature,  iu  prodaeing  lailk  and  btttter. 
-  TW  average  of  hay  per  aere  on  upland,  in  fiiroimble  eeaaona,  m  abo«t  8 
tona.  When  meadowt  are  plofiahed,  (which  is  aeldoa,)  tbej  are  sencrallT 
lead  down  with  timothy  and  herasmas :  the  (^Mmtity  of  seed  to  the  aore  I 
ean  hardly  specify ;  but  there  is  liule  danger  of  getting  ioo  Mueh.  Of 
tiorer  and  ttaothy,  1  bushel  of  each  for  every  6  or  8  aeres  of  apland,  is 
about  the  quanti^  required. 


profitable  to  those  ei^^aged 

I  beUeye  I  am  safe  in  saying,  ind  the  £act  will  be  eonteded  by  every  one 
irho  has  visited  the  different  portions  of  this  country,  er  even  of  £art^|>e9 
that  Philadelphia  butter  stands  unrivalled  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  for  its 
ezoellMiee.  This  market  is  ihiefly  supj^ied  from  Boeks,  Mooteonery, 
Chester,  and  D^aware  countiel ;  all  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  FkiUdel- 
nhia.  But  little  cheese  is  made  in  these  counties,  and  the  cost  per  pound 
1  «knnot  ^e  of  either.  The  >  price  of  batter  varies  coaaideraUT  in  the 
Phiiad^f»ia  market  at  different  seasons,  but  a  fair  average  fof  tJie  whole 
year,  would  be  from  20  to  25  cents  per  pound ;  and  a  large  pr(^»ortion  of  idl 
Aade  in  the  aforesaid  counties  is  sold  in  pound  lumps  from  market- wagons 
•nd  stalk. 

Neat  Cattle. — There  are  eoamaratively  few  cattle  raised  in  Bucks  county, 
ti»e  calves  being  generally  soltt  for  veal  when  from  4  to  6  weeks  old,  and 
their  places  supplied  by  purchase  of  stock  3  or  4  years  old  from  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and  the  wealern  part  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  raising  of  tA««p  is  not  much  attended  to,  and  the  wool  grown  is 
^noipally  for  domestic  use  of  farmers  in  their  own  families. 

But  few  hogt  are  raised  and  fattened  more  than  are  required  for  onr  own 
M>les.  The  caring  of  hams  and  bacon  has  undergone  a  great  change  within 
a  few  years,  by  combining  a  p#rtion  of  sugar  and  saltpetre  with  the  salt, 
and  putting  them  down  with  what  we  term  9weet  piekUy  a  valuable  discovery, 
which  gives  a  fine  flavor  to  the  hams.  ^ 

lioct  OropB. — ^The  Irish  potato  only  is  cultivated  to  any  extent :  the  exact 
expense  of  raising,  per  bushel,  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  The  yield  varies 
-with  the  season ;  2()0  bushels  have  been  raised,  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  on  an  acre ;  but  the  average  is  les9  than  half  that  quantity. 
The  white  Mercer  is  considered  the  best  variety.  They  are  planted  in  rows, 
«hout  3  feet  apart,  being  depoiited  at  intervals  of  10  or  12  inches  on  the 
manure,  which  has  been  placed  in  the  furrows.  The  free  use  of  lime  and 
plaster  will  much  increase  the  crop  :  but  the  main  Be<aret  of  {»i>dacing  large 
crops  is  the  plentiful  use  of  short  manure  on  a  tolerably  dry  soil,  and  cul- 
tiratiBg  frequently  early  in  the  season.  No  additional  earth  should  be 
placed  ariMnd  the  stalk  after  the  blossom  «ppear8,  or  a  new  set  of  tubers 
will  be  thrown  out,  which  may  increase  the  number,  but  will  diminish  the 
size  of  the  potatoea.  Large  quantities  have,  the  present  year,  been  destroyed 
by  rot,  and  no  effectual  remedy  has  been  discovered. 

Fruit  Culture, — More  attention  is  now  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit 
and  the  selection  of  the  best  varieties  than  formerly.     Applea  are  whole- 
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•ona,  MiLd  GWivwieBl  for  £sBuly  use,  but  could  not  be  made  a  source  of 
mMh  pr<lfit  ift  this  seetl<in.  The  early  droppings  of  the  orchard  are  valu- 
able food  for  hogs,  as  thev  aerve  to  p«t  ^hen  in  e  healthy  and  thriving  coi^ 
^tttian  before  the  aaaMU  lor  fattening  eommeneaib  The  same  remark  will 
tffl^  to  the  «ie  of  potatoea  mi  poAnkins.  The  blight  seldom  attacks  our 
tPfi«  «r  pear  traea.  Far  the  "yeUews"  in  peacl^4rees,  I  know  of  no 
teaedj  hat  salting  ent  treee  every  year,  and  thus  keeping  up  a  sucoession 
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su-e  raised  hifjBsaitpttfsstionfer  the  «ae  ef  the  table.  Most  of  the  foreign 
vaiietisa  •naaaad,  md  m%%hmiam  and  delightful  fr«it  in  their  season. 
Ihey  Me  p  tin  tin  ally  ealtiviatod  in  ghrdens,  and  answer  weU  for  arbors  in 
the  vietai^  eldWUil^  both  for  fmit  •mi  shade. 

Jf<MHirts.«-*^heFe  ia  aoarcely  any  snl^t  that  more  engages  the  attention 
#f  faraiera  thaa  Ihal  of  iMMurea,  Mid  none  on  which  there  is  a  greater  va- 
ried of  enide  opiaiena,  without  any  preciae  facts  or  experiments  to  sustain 
them.  When  we  ahall  have  disoovered  the  pabuium^  or  appropriate  food  of 
^nta,  in  their  various  stages  of  growth,  we  shall  have  the  foundation  on 
whjeh  to  ereot  thaociea,  aad  verify  Uem  by  direct  experiments.    The  merest 

ria  Canning  knows  that  the  applicataoa  of  many  eubetanoes  stimulates 
growth  and  perfoctioa  of  plana;  bat^  if  asked  by  what  means,  and 
through  what  ageacgr  theae  substances  are  ooaveyed  to  the  growing  plaat, 
lie,  in  conunoa  with  myself,  would  be  anahle  to  answer.  We  all  know  that 
heat,  air,  ltfht»  and  moistare  are  aeeeasary  to  the  proper  growth  and  per- 
feetioa  of  all  cultivated  plants,  aad  that  the  abaenee  of  any  oae  of  these  is 
latal  to  their  natural  aad  fall  development ;  but  what  the  action  of  any,  or  the 
combined  action  of  all  these,  is  open  the  healthy  growth  of  a  plant,  we  do  not 
as  yet  uaderaUnd.  That  the  principal  sustenaace  aad  increasing  growth 
depend  npoa  the  absorptioa  by  the  roots  aad  tmnaauasion  through  the  sUlk 
or  stem  to  the  extremities  of  the  branches  aad  leaves,  is  undoubtedly  true, 
bat  we  question  whether  this  ia  the  only  channel  whence  nourishment  is 
derived. 

The  beautiful  theory,  at  one  time  generally  admitted,  that  a  wise  and 
bountiful  Providence  has  provided  the  vegetofale  kingdom  as  the  great  ab- 
sorbent of  the  deleterious  portions  of  our  atmosphere — it  giving  out  only 
Mch  as  are  favorable  to  health  and  comfort,  thus  at  the  same  time  nourish- 
ing the  vegetable  kingdom  and  purifying  the  air  we  breathe — though  pro- 
bably true,  as  a  general  theory,  requires  to  be  received  with  some  limitations. 
The  limits  of  a  r^y  to  your  inquiries  on  Uie  subject  of  mauures  will 
•carcely  allow  ae  to  go  into  detail,  or  extend  my  remarks  further  on  this 
aal^eet.- 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  &o. 

„  WILLIAM  CARB. 

Hon.  Tbomas  Eweave^ 

Conmmtwuer  of  Patoals. 
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Arhporty  Steiken  Gwnty,  N,  F.,  December  200,  1850. 
Uaa.TROUAa  EwBAJSKy  Cimunifmianer  of  PatenU. 

Dmt  Sir: — Tour  circvbr,  r^oMting  »grieiihara]  inforai»tiott,  ma  Mr 
Tteeir^  throngh  the  politenesi  of  Hon.  D.  RaniMy,  Jr.  I  regret,  exoM- 
iilgly,  that  I  am  not  able  to  gir^  joa  a  more  detailed  aooovnt  of  Ae  iaterats 
of  agrienltore  in  Stenben  eon^tj.  We  labor  under  tbe  diMMhraatMra  of 
having  no  county  agrioaltnral  qocietj.  I  beliere  tktre  was  one  estaraalied 
in  this  covnty  seyeral  years  aff#,  bnt,  from  sane  eaoae,  (to  me  unknown,)  H 
has  long  since  ^gone  to  that  Wmme  whence  no  tniTeller  retama.'' 

WheaL-fThB  crap  of  wheat 'harreeted  this  season  was  mnoh  more  *K^ 
an  average  one,  and  tbe  quality  wovM  have  been  remarkably  gaod  had  H 
not  been  for  the  heavy  rains  tot  which  it  was  exposed  in  tlie  nrooess  of  har- 
vesting— which  leommenced  hen  about  the  20th  of  July ;  aoa  what  was  got 
in  previous  to  the  25th  (abont  ^kke-teath  of  the  whole)  was  in  fine  order.  It 
then^rained  for  15  days  in  snooeesion,  and  coneoqnently  the  greater  part  of 
the.  wheat  crop  was  more  or  les4  grown — some  fields  almost  worthless.  T^ 
*' Hutchinson"  wheat  has  been  preferred  to  all  other  kkds;  but,  for  the 
part  two  or  three  years,  it  ha4  found  a  saeeessfol  competitor  in  a  varic^ty 
known  here  as  the  ^*  Scales"  wheat.  It  is  the  general  opinion,  among  our 
best  wheat-growers,  that  the  latter  will  yield,  on  an  average,  5  bushels  more 
per  acre  than  any  other  variety  [known.  Average  product,  about  20  hosheUi 
per  a^ore.  We  seed  from  the  25th  of  Angast  to  the  20th  of  September ; 
soak  the  seed  in  strong  brine  ft>r  12  hours,  and  then  add  half  a  bushel  of 
unslaked^lime  to  10  bushels  tf  wheat — mix  thoroughly — let  it  lie  over 
night  and  sow  in  the  mominrifrom  1^  to  2  bushels  per  acre;  the  latter, 
quantity  preferable.  The  land  i^  generally  summer  fallowed  in  June,  turning 
under  a  good  coat  of  clover,  plough  about  6  inches  deep,  and  cross  jwt 
before  seeding ;  sow  on  the  furtfow,  and  harrow  thoroughly.  Drills  are  not 
Bueh  in  use  about  here.  The  yield  j^r  acre  is  inereasing.  We  are  not 
troubled  with  the  *f  Hessian-fly  V  or  "  weevil."  Average  piSse,  at  our  near- 
est market,  (Dansville,  Livingston  Co.,)  for  the  year  1850,  is  94  cents  per 
bushel;  although,  by  getting  iti floured,  and  disposing  of  it  to  the  workmen 
on  the  New  York  and  Erie  Kailroad,  at  our  own  doors,  we  get  something 
ever  that — ^5  per  barrel. 

Cor».-^This  most  important  farm  crop,  and  one  that  has  been  too  muoh 
overlooked  by  the  most  of  our  farmers,  is  receiving  the  attention  of  many 
who  have  heretofore  entirely  under-estimated  its  value  and  its  importance  as 
a  farm  crop.  The  different  vaneties  are,  tbe  early  gourd,  and  the  8^  10,  and 
12-rowe(i  yellow  Button  corn ;  ithe  latter  will  yield  from  6  to  10  bushels 
more  per  acre,  and,  when  the  season  is  favorable  for  ripening,  is  much  pre- 
ferred. Average  product  per  iwjre,  about  50  bushels.  We  harvested  this 
fall,  from  one  field  of  9  acres,  vhich  was  so  badly  injured  by  the  worms 
that  in  June  we  thought  it  hardly  worth  hoeing,  1200  bushels  of  ears,  which 
would  make  about  500  of  shelled  corn.  Tbe  method  we  most  approve  is  to 
plant  on  sward  ground,  ploughing  it  but  once,  and  turning  under  all  the 
manure  we  make  during  the  winter ;  then  harrowing,  lengthwise  of  the  fur- 
row, until  a  good  tilth  is  produced.  Mark  it,  3^  feet  each  way,  and  plant 
about  the  10th  of  May.  As  soon  as  the  corn  is  up,  (say  5  or  6  inches,) 
start  the  cultivator,  and  have  a  boy  follow,  to  see  that  there  is  none  covered. 
Immediately  after,  put  half  a  hnndful  of  unleached  ashes  on  each  hill.  In 
about  two  or  three  weeks,  we  again  go  through  with  the  coltivator,  twice  in 
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n  roiw^eMk  way,  and  Mlow  iritk  a  hoe,  giving  a  tkerouffh  dressing,  throwing 
a  lit^  fresh  dirt  levd  the  planta— but  no  hilling.  This  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired until  the  ksliil  is  auffidently  glased  to  out  up.  We  tben  put  26 
hillft  together,  binding  firmly  round  the  top  with  italks-— husk  in  October. 

Cost  of  production,  as  follows : —  «. 

I 

Interset  on  land,  per  acre $5.00 

Ploughing,  onoe 2.00 

Harrowinff 1.00 , 

8eed,  marking,  and  planting 1.00 

Ashes,  and  putting  on  the  hill 50 

GuHiTating :.  2.00 

Hoein|(»  onoe* 1.00 

Cutting  up. 75 

Husking  and  threshing 3.00 

Seeming  stalks. 50    % 

116.75 

Average  yield,  50  bushels ;  cost  of  production,  83  cents.  In  this  estimate 
I  have  made  no  account  of  ^e  manure,  because  the  stalks  are  worth  (writ- 
housed)  $5  per  acre,  to  feed  stock ;  besides  adding  materially  to  the  next 
year's  supply  of  manure  for  another  crop.  The  home,  with  us,  is  much  better 
than  the  fbrmgn  market.  We  generally  sell  at  our  bams,  in  the  spring,  for 
62|^  cents  per  bushel. 

Oatt. — This  crop  generally  follows  com ;  sow  about  3  bushels  per  acre. 
We  consider  it  the  most  exhausting  to  the  soil  of  any  crop  we  raise.  Still 
it  is  cifltfvated  very  extensively.  Average  yield,  about  60  bushels  per  acre; 
worth  from  80  to  50  cents  per  bushel. 

Barley. — But  little  sown ;  does  not  do  well  on  our  soils ;  very  liable  to 
rust ;  worth  from  60  to  75  oents  per  bushel.  Peas  and  beans  are  cultivated 
only  for  our  own  use.  '  ; 

Clover  and  Oramet. — The  quantity  of  hay  cut  per  acre,  in  good  seasons, 
will  aVeraffe  about  2  tons.  We  generally  seed  after  oats  or  wheat,  about 
5  quarts  of  clover,  (the  small  kinds,)  and  2  of  timothy ;  sow  plaster  annu- 
ally on  meadows,  half  bushel  to  the  acre.  Hay  is  worth  at  the  present 
time,  f  10  per  ton. 

Neat  Gattl6,—0vr  young  cattle,  after  the  first  year,  are  usually  wintered 
on  coarse  feed'^straw,  cornstalks,  &c.,  with  hay  in  the  spring,  till  they 
are  8  years  old ;  tkey  are  then  worth  from  $15  to  $26.  Good  dairy  cows 
are  worth  from  $25  to  $80  in  the  spring,  and,  in  the  fall,  from  $12  to  $18. 

Sheep  and  ITooi.— Wool-CTowing  is  not  considered  very  profitable ;  the 
average  weight  of  fleece  is  Uiought,  by  good  judges,  to  be  about  3  pounds ; 
the  price  hss  ranged  from  80  to  44  cents,  sccoi^ng  to  fineness  of  fleece : 
average,  say  86  cents  ;  mutton  is  worth  2  uid  8  cents  per  pound.  Pelts, 
from  75  cents  to  $1. 

'  Potatoe9. — ^The  potsto  crop  has  proved  a  rery  light  yield,  and  the  dis- 
ease has  prcTailed  to  a  very  alarming  extent ;  the  best  remedy  yet  discovered 
by  us  for  the  rot  is  to  plant  healthy  tubers  on  well-prepared  dry,  but  not 

Savelly  soil,  as  early  as  the  season  will  admit ;  harvest  early,  and  keep 
em  dryj  but  not  warm. 

I  have  thus  hastily  glanced  at  a  few  of  the  topics  suggested  in  your  dr- 
eular,  with  which  I  am  (^miliar.  ) 
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I  fed  ft  im/p  interest  m  thejRcperti  from  joxa  oft«e,  ftiid  tUik  t^jr  tn 
-^  MHM  «€  niraUhing  mack  vmM  mlbmiatioM,  eepteiaUj  to  the  •grieiil>> 
4w«l  pan  ^ilie  commMittj,  aiwl  •hall  be  kigbfy  gra^fi«d«  akould  tke  above 
^  of  aAjeeiTioe  to  Cbe  CMualaMoner  of  Patents,  w  making  o«i  bia  tfuival 

report 

Respoctftdlj  youn, 

JOHH  HXTKLBUT. 
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Onmb^rland  County^  Virginia,  SegfUrnksr  170, 1850. 

Sir  :-^Agncu\tnTe  in  this  region  is  in  •  state  of  traneitiet.  Bj  injndi- 
eiotis  modes  of  enltimtion,  ottr  lands  are  madi  deteriorated,  and  large 
quantities  nearly  mined.  We  are  generally  eonrinoed  that  tbey  most  Be 
improved  or  abandoned.  We  find  oar  patunt  in  a  desperate  oondStion,  and 
eonclvde  that  something  must  be  done,  and  are  ready  to  resort  to  any  ex- 
periment,  however  wild.  As  necessity  stimulates  invention,  we  may  in  this 
way  ooeaaionally  diseover  something  valaabla,  and  evontnally  adopt  •  sye- 
lemitie.  eenrse  well  adapted  to*  o«ir  eirciunstaaces.  Moeh  oeeleas  ex^Mndi- 
tare  bee  been  ineorred  bv  sowitg  clover-seed  and  plaster  on  lands  tttterly 
MtOMaMe  of  producing  clover  ^thont  an  applicatien  of  notritiens  maaiurefc 
-Madi  loos  has  been  sustained  !by  laboriously  enltivating  laads  too  wet  te 
prodaoe  any  v^uable  crop  without  thorough  draining.  Oar  maMires  are 
•ftea  rendiBRTtd  nearly  inert  by  exposure  to  rains,  whiok  wash  oat  the  soloble 
portions,  and  prodttoe^^obemical  deoompoeition  so  n^idly  as  to  evaporate  their 
most  valuiMe  elements  previooe  to  their  application.  Many  of  oar  animals 
die,  too,  fi'om  want  of  proper  protection  from  bad  weather.  Ibese^  and 
many  ether  obetades  to  sacoeisful  agriculture,  mojit  be  cajrelnlly  gvmrded 
Maimt,  before  we  can  emerge  firom  the  diffioulties  that  aarroond  ns^  and 
place  our  fine  country  in  that  nnk  of  improvement  and  v<aloe  of  which  it  is 
10  kigUy  capable.  I  have  often  heard  deependent  reBMkrka  vegarding  the 
oapabilities  of  the  soil  in  this'  re«on  for  improvement,  at  least  antu  the 
fiir  West  shaU  be  foUy  peopled.  From  these  k^ubrious  oroakiagii  I  most 
dee^y.  aB<^  almost  indigaantlj(,  dissent.  I  oan  iMrsonally  bear  witness  to 
man^  instances  of  profitable  improvement,  rising  annually  keibre  my  eyei^ 
A  kmd  Proridenoe  has  adapted  each  portion  of  oar  great  country  te  fill  its 
place  in  a  grand  and  glorious  Union,  if  each  portion  will  but  be  eontent  to 
Strive  to  remove  itt  ovn  evils,  tnd  patienUy  await,  however  slow,  th«  vner- 
ring  pI'Qigress  of  naltioiud  impravement.  ^ii  if  pregreiaioa  for  whiiqh  sil 
•kould  ^bor.  \ 

Wkeai  stands  deservedly  a|  the  head  of  your  afpieultsrsl  inqairiee» 
Thtm  are  se  many  who  appear  to  tow  wheat  nmply  to  make  straw — oftvg 
luliag  even  in  that— on  poor  com  land,  that  it  is  very  d^flieolt  to  form 
even  a  sormise  as  to  the  average  crop.  Our  climate  being  so  variable^ 
forms  another  diSculty  in  estimating  the  average^^aaadty  prodaoed,  ffven 
by  tkoM  who  apw  on  lands  otptble  o(  vidding  wmat.  Leaving  the  etrwuK 
maktn  out  of  the  aeeonnt,  I  sisppose  tliat  10  bushels  per  aore  might  be  set 
4ew&  as  oar  mmrage  jHrodnot ;  for  thoagh  our  best  lands,  rii^  tobaeeo4ots 
'^and  fallow-grounds,  in  our  beat  wheat  years,  go  up  to  30  bashela,  and,  in 
mat  lire  initiiwee,  to  40 ;  yei,  in  aofaverable  Beuoii%  the  average  often 
fSslls  below  10.    And  besides,  much  of  our  land,  which  may  be  oalWd  riel^ 
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k  Memi  k  tkeee  tleaeiili  ntetmry  to  prodiei  good  wkett^  while  they 
yMi  largely  in  lobMHO  aftd  some  other  crops. 

AjmI  DOW  the  ^asSSiaA  aiiasB,  how  shall  we  insiasss  tke  a^raraga  products 
of  o«r  lands  in  wheat  7  fioaoe  is  denied  for  a  f«U  disoossion ;  Irat  a  few 
renirks  in  repl^  My  be  aUeWed.  We  mut  plMgk  deep,  and  thoroughly 
polverise  theloiL  Tkoe*  elements  neceaaxy  for  the  formation  of  wheat 
which  are  waMing  In  tke  soil,  most  be  snpitlied.  We  are  dsoied  the  free  use 
of  lime ;  hot  we  may  ass  it  to  •  lissitad  extent*  Three  or  four  bushels  of 
lime  pat  on  witk  nek  etabb  maaiire,  in  whioh  the  volatik  flaaes  have  been 
fixed  by  means  of  gypaam  aad  eoouaon  ealt,  mast  do  cood  bv  combining 
with  the  phosphoric  and  other  acids  in  the  manore.  It  is  adsutted  that 
lime,  i4»pliod  te  mMuare,  Boi  previoimlj  gonrded  by  a  aaitable  acid  or  salt, 
will  cause  a  diaengagenaat  of  Amaoiia ;  bat  if  the  snlphoric  acid  in  gypem 
will  absorb  the  ammonia^  I  ahoold  hardly  think  a  fitfther  addition  of  lima 
would  cause  a  separation*  Some  ef  the  chemical  salts  maooiactared  in  omr 
cities  are  balieved  te  be  worthy  ot  trial.  Kettlewell  and  Davidson's  reao* 
▼ater,  made  ia  Baltiawre,  is  blooming  popolar,  and  I  expect  te  sow  wkeat 
this  fall,  oa  lands  where  70  barrels  or  this  fertiliser  have  been  applied. 
Several  of  my  nmghbors  will  also  try  it  oao  of  thorn  largely.  Guano  cer- 
tainly, in  some  iastaaeee,  iaoreaaee  the  ^aaotity  of  gnUn  and  e4raw ;  bat  that 
the  money  expended  on  ita  porohase  invariably  uEbrds  a  profitable  retam^ 
is,  I  think,  yet  to  be  proved.  I  h*ve  seen  lailans  after  the  careful  nae  of 
what  was  doobtleas  the  genaiae  artifde.  Whatever  manure  may  be  applied, 
it  is  iBBportaat  that  the  atmeet  care  be  taken  in  draining  ofi"  the  redundant 
water.  This  should  be  done  te  |;aard  axainat  nut,  which  I  consider  the 
greatest  drawback  en  oar  production  of  wbeat.  We  had,  this  year,  daring 
&e  last  half  of  May  and  until  late  in  Jane,  very  dry  and  hot  weather,  which 
seemed  to  parch  up  instead  of  ripening  our  wheat  crop.  Notwithetanding 
this  severe  drooght,  we  sufferod  more  from  mat  than  for  many  years  be£(>re. 
I  ascribe  this  to  the  exoessive  rains  which  fell  before  the  drought,  leaving 
ftafnant  water  npon  the  laadt  which,  bv  its  patrofaction,  poisoned  the  crop, 
and  oaosed  the  raat  For  the  lait  liO  dayi,  we  have  had,  perhaps,  the  oool- 
eet  weather  ever  known,  for  tha  season,  with  the  ground  tolerably  dry ;  yet 
the  tobacco  is  fearfolly  firing  This,  I  think,  arises  from  the  same  cause  as 
rust  in  wheat,  for  we  had,  some  time  ago,  the  heaviest  falls  of  rain  that  I 
l^ve  ever  wittiasaed.  Firing  in  tebaooo  aad  rast  in  wheat  seldom  appear 
until  these  9top%  S|^roafch  maturity. 

The  time  of  sowing  should  depend  much  npon  the  variety  of  seed.  Late 
kinds  should  be  sown  abent  the  20th  September.  The  soediag  of  earlier 
Tarieties  may  be  defenwd  «  month  later.  I  made  several  experiments  of 
sowing  in  Augast ;  b«t  lost  asasli  of  the  crop  frtMn  the  fly.  Many  of  our 
best  fanners  think  frem  lOUi  to  20th  October  the  beet  time  to  sow,  to  escape 
the  fly.  When  amnt  was  ooouaon,  we  soaked  oar  aeed  wheat  in  a  solution 
of  >alt,  skimmiag  off  licM  grains,  opelt,  and  other  seeds  of  noxious  plants, 
and  rolled  oor  seed  in  Imae  befsre  sowing.  I  have  heard  nothing  of  smut 
for  mway  yeaca,  and  very  few  now  make  any  furtiier  preparation  of  seed 
than  to  dean  it.  From  1  to  If  bnakel  is  the  qoaalaty  naaally  sown  per  acre. 

Land  that  has  been  oaltivated  the  preoeding  summer  in  tobacco  or  any 
other  hoed  crop,  need  be  plooghed  bnt  onoe  for  wheat.  It  is  better,  in  or- 
der to  deatroy  noziona  weeda,  to  plough  under  a  clover  or  grass-fallow 
before  their  swds  ripen  in  early  Maimer,  and  to  refaUow  in  the  fall,  before 
sewing  wheat.    But  most  of  those  who  operate  on  such  fallows  plough  but 
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once,  snd  thm  ^fc  in  their  seod  with  what  we  call  »  big  rak«-«a  krg«  Idnd 
of  harrow,  with  20  or  more  stmight  teeth.  I  prefer  the  harrow  or  oohtfa- 
tor,  wiih  7  long  and  broad-pointed  teeth,  as,  in  uaing  the  rake  too  large,  a 

r^rtion  of  the  grain  is  left  ai^vered.  I  like  to  cover  eeed  wheat  at  bait 
inehet  deep.  We  plough  mtch  deeper  and  we  better  implements  than  we 
foTHMTly  did.  In  place  of  a  Kttle,  scratching,  l-horse  trowel  hoe,  we  now 
MO  2  and  S-horse  ploughs,  of  various  models,  cutting  from  6  to  10  inches 
«ep.  There  was,  at  first,  a  great  outcry  against  deep  ploughing,  as  bury- 
i&g  the  soil  too  deep  for  return ;  but  it  is  found  to  make  soil  of  the  whole 
tilth,  and  the  benefits  are  too  manifest  to  all  who  will  look,  and  believe  their 
•yes,  to  admit  of  question. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  yield  per  acre  is  increasing  or  diminish- 
mg.  While  the  country  abounded  in  forest,  the  system  of  culture  and,  con- 
sequently, the  product,  was  mere  uniform  than  now.  Then  all  cut  down 
their  woods,  cultivated  their  land  a.  few  years,  and,  as  soon  as  it  began  to 
£ul  in  fertility,  turned  it  out  as  old  fields,  and  cut  down  more  woodland. 
Those  who  had  no  more  woods  to  cut  down,  began  to  save  and  apply  ma- 
nure  to  tobacco  lots.  The  aterage  of  other  crops  began  to  lessen,  until 
necessity  drove  many  to  new  tountries,  others  to  struggling  in  ignorance 
agamst  their  hard  fate,  and  some  few  to  earnest  endeavors  to  improve  onr 
condition.  We  have  cut  nearly  all  the  forest  that  we  dare  cut,  and  are  now 
difided  into  various  classes.  iBome  make  less  wheat  and  less  straw  every 
year,  giving  all  their  manure  to  standing  tobacco  lots.  Others  move  their 
lots  every  year,  to  "extend  the  area"  of  fertility,  and  reserve  a  part  of 
th«r  manure  for  other  crops  besides  tobacco,  sowing  clover  and  plaster, 
tod  resorting  to  every  practicable  means  to  improve  their  lands.  Many  of 
these  are  greatly  increasing  their  crops,  and  serve  as  examples  and  teachers 
Of  the  rest,  who,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  slow  to  learn.  Those  who  cul- 
tivate no  tobacco,  aa^i  are  directing  all  their  energies  to  the  general  improTo- 
jaent  of  their  land,  are  too  few  in  number  to  form  a  class.  In  this  category 
for  the  present,  stands  the  waiter,  quite  confident  that  this  is  the  most 
speedy  way  of  renovating  the  face  of  the  country ;,  but  sadly  donbdag 
whether  the  individuals  who  adopt  it  may  not  be  lost  in  the  mazes  of  an  in- 
tricate, and  untried  way,  withont  the  guidance  of  common  custom  around 
them  to  enlighten  their  path. 

We  have  no  uniform  system  of  rotation  in  crops.  Individuals  are  striving 
to  strike  out  new  plans  of  their  own,  adapted  to  their  peculiar  circumsUnoes. 
So  far  as  there  is  any  established  system,  I  think  the  four-shift  rotation  of 
the  late  John  Taylor,  of  Caroliae,  the  most  commoB^  The  following  is  my 
own  plan :— I  cultivate  corn  only  upon  low  grounds ;  the  surface  to  be 
smoothed  at  the  last  working,  for  sowing  dover-seed,  and  the  clover  to  be 
lUlowed  the  next  fall,  for  seeding  wheat.  I  prefer  that  com  should  grew 
after  wheat  than  after  clover,  to  avoid  the  clover  worm ;  and  I  think  i^eat 
grows  better  after  clover  than  ifter  com.  My  high  land  is  alternated  in 
clover  or  peas,  and  small  grain ;  wheat  being  sown  on  the  richer  and  oats 
on  the  poor  land.  Should  the  price  of  wheat  keep  up  to  a  dollar  per  bushel, 
and  my  faith  not  fail  in  the  efllcacy  of  manure  for  increasing  the  average 
yield,  I  may  be  able  to  get  aloQjg  in  this  way.  I  had  to  begin,  however,  with 
most  of  the  high  land  in  a  stato  of  great  storility.  I  do  not  think  our  high 
lands  can  bear  so  exhausting  a  crop  as  com  oftener  than  once  in  6  or  « 
years,  and  the  land  should  be  h^vily  manured  even  then,  and  much  lesa  of 
u  tended. 
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^  I  know  DO  reme j^,  BOt  tbmAj  pablkhed,  againit  the  Hessian-fly.  Early 
threshing  and  bulkmg  wiM,  dosbtksa,  prevent  the  egg  of  the  moth  weevil 
firom  hatching  in  the  wheat ;  and  fumigating  the  granary  thoroaghlj  with 
baning  •olnhwr  it  said  to  e^pel  the  black  weevil. 
'  Cbrfi.~lliere*are  many  esteemed  Tarietiee  of  this  noble  grain,  among 
which,  perhapa,  the  old  Tueearora  ^d  Dearing  stand  foremost  for  this  re- 
gion. Hardly  two  persons  ean  be  found  who  would  ame  as  to  the  average 
prodoet  pw  acre.  There  are  extensive  tracts  of  land  so  extremely  poor  as 
not  to  produce  a  single  ear,  unless  favored  with  a  genial  season.  It  is  diffi- 
enlt  to  divine  why  such  land  shoold  be  cultivatod  at  all.  A  man,  judicious 
in  other  matters,  will  eometiBes  enltivato  100  acres  in  com,  25  or  30  of 
which  will  produce  all  the  crop  he  makes.  Those  whom  we  consider  good 
farmers  obtain  from  4  to  6  barrels  of  com  per  acre. 

The  system  of  culture  depends  upon  the  season.  I  always  wish  to  avoid 
breaking  the  com  roots^  but,  when  the  grass  has  grown  rapidly  during  a 
rainy  season,  it  cannot  be  killed  by  the  Cultivator,  and  a  turning-plough 
must  be  used,  especially  in  stiff  land,  lie  earth  should  be  completely 
turned  up  and  pulveriied  before  planting.  After  this,  if  the  land  be  light, 
the  big  horse-rake,  with  its  front  teeth  £*awn  out,  may  be  dragged  over  the 
Toung  com,  which  should  immediately  be  dressed  with  hand-rakes,  with 
large  spike-nails  for  teeth.  In  stiff  lands,  hoes  should  be  used  for  dressing 
the  young  plants,  followed  by  a  mould-board  plough,  turning  the  earth  first 
from,  and  then  directly  towards  the  oom.  The  after  culture  of  the  crop 
may  then  be  trusted  to  the  hoe  and  cultivator.  The  chief  labor  on  the  com 
crop  should  be  applied  on  its  preparation.  If  the  land  be  rich,  it  should 
not  be  planted  un^  the  first  half  of  May.  The  ground  is  then  much  better 
prepared,  the  young  com  not  being  in  the  way.  Many  good  managers 
plant  in  March  and  early  in  April ;  but,  in  that  case,  the  young  plants  are 
ttonted  and  disocdored  by  mnch  chilly  weather  in  early  spring,  and  I  think 
never  ftdly  recover.  If  not  planted  until  the  ground  begins  to  be  warm  in 
May,  their  growth  is  vigorous,  and  they  derive  the  full  benefit  of  hot  wea- 
ther, as  well  as  being  in  a  better  stote  to  receive  the  late  rains  which  often 
succeed  a  drooght.    Poor  and  low  lands  require  earlier  planting. 

The  catp-pM  is  attracting  considerable  attention.  It  has,  however,  so  re- 
cently been  introduced,  that  there  is  need  of  some  caution  in  its  praises. 
From  four  years'  experience,  I  am  greatly  pleased  with  it  as  a  green  crop. 
It  renders  an  early  summer  ploughing  necessary,  which,  if  early  enough, 
turns  under  the  young  spelt,  wild  carrot,  ribwort,  wild  onion,  and  other 
Boxions  weeds,  before  their  seeds  mature ;  and  if  diere  remain  a  few,  they 
are  much  smothered  by  the  rank  luxuriance  of  the  pea-vines.  These  vege- 
table pests  are  more  suoeeesfully  opposed  by  a  smothering  crop  than  by  any 
other  means  whi^  I  have  observed.  I  have  never  known  the  wild  onion 
yi^d  so  much  to  any  treatment  as  to  turning  it  under  early  in  June,  when 
It  is  in  blossom. 

Enough  has  been  ssid  of  the  pea  as  an  antidote  against  vegetable  pests; 
its  value  as  a  cleansing  crop  cannot  be  doubted.  It  remains  to  speak  of  it 
as  a  fertiliser.  I  am  old  enough  to  hav«  learned,  from  those  long  since 
dead,  much  about  the  first  setUement  of  this  part  of  Virginia.  &me  of 
ihem  told  me  that  the  forests  were  so  thickly  covered  with  wild  pea-vines, 
running  up  the  trees  and  bushes,  that  a  man  on  horseback  could  not  be 
seen  in  many  places  at  ten  feet  distonce.  That  on  some  of  our  ridges,  now 
esteemed  the  poorest  sort  of  land,  then  chosen  as  the  most  productive,  the 
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dwv^ed  T«f0teble  mstter  iaid  in  Meh  a  stntnm,  dl  ormr  tlM  woodi,  ihit  • 
BUI  coQld  ran  his  ibot  into  Ih  kawnlMp,  intt  Ikdlily.     That  eta%  toM 
be  traaqMnrted  in  droTei  fram  tlie  CaroliBM  awl  C^eorgi*  to  mbialphiit 
and  Baltimore,  without  feadbg,  aaoapt  on  «k«  wild  pe^-Tinaa,  wntfl  they 
mroaahad  the  thick  8etden]iMta--HindfattanadaU  the  waj.    *hetnw«Uw 
or  hMBter  repoaed  on  a  coach  df  Natore'i  apreading,  while  hia  horae,  tetheied 
h^  a  Aort  cord,  loxnriated  tn  More  pe»-Tiaaa  within  hia  raaeh,  than  ha 
eonld  deetroy.    I  know  not  what  kmd  of  wild  peaa  wmre  then  noat  abaMdant^ 
Jto  my  boyhood,  there  were  liaa j  ▼arietiea  not  to  be  found  now.     The  meat 
tazanant  grew  on  the  trees,  lo  the  height  of  25  or  80  feet,  bwt  they  wera 
^^^J^^'*'^-    "^^y  ^^  perennial  tuberose  roota,  reaembMng  aweet  potatoeai 
and  bore,  near  their  tops,  en^rmona  dusters  of  pods,  eontahiing  very  pretty 
peag,  of  medium  siae.    I  havte  seen  node  of  these  for  many  yenv.     ThaN 
are  Btill  manpr  smaller  varietias,  one  of  whieh  eUmhe  8  or  10  feet  on  weeda 
and  tmahea,  in  rich  lands.     :lhe  cnatom  of  allowbg  stock  to  roam  at  larga 
iias,  however,  nearlv  eitenitinated  them.    Their  decay  formeriy,  in  the 
opinion  of  our  forefathera,  oansed  that  generons  fertility  which  so  nraoh 
diatinffttished  our  lands  in  those  days.    But  that  fertility  haa  darted  sinee 
the  wild  pea  has  been  exterminated,  and  it  may  well  be  qneationed  whethef 
,   there  be  not  a  peouUar  adapthtion  of  the  pea  as  a  fertiliier  to  the  aoU  of 
thia  region,  and  whether  the  ase  of  it  m»ght  nbt  be  one  of  the  best  meana 
of  renovation.     The  Indian  noa  haa  been  declared  by  ohemists  to  contain 
■luoh  of  Ae  peculiar  nutrimebt  constituting  the  snbaUnoe  of  wheat,  and  it 

"i     *^i**^     ^^  *  ^•^^  ™^  ®^  vegetable  matter  than  almost  any  other 

plant  will  produce  m  one  snaimer.     It  grows  better  in  dry  weather  than 

any  other  vegetable  we  have. '  It  has  been  an  almost  wiiveraal  custom  ftw 

every  family  to  cultivate  a  patch  of  peaa  for  domestie  use.     A  Middle  or 

tower  Virginian,  having  wand^ed  to  colder  cHmea,  eoidd  hardly  think  of 

,bia  nafave  home  without  remembering  the  cornfield  pea.    These  pea  patches 

tave  always  been  remarkableas  yielding  better  wheat  than  the  a^oining 

^.     The  knowled«)  of  Ais  fact  has  doubtless  led  to  their  more  exteoaivS 

field  culture;  and  all  who  hate  tried  the  pea  ftOlow,  I  believe,  rank  peaa 

befoM  any  other  green  crop.     There  are  many  ways  of  enhivatiag  thew. 

Borne  drill  them  m:  some  sow  them  broadcast,  immediately  aflrta-  plonchinff 

in  elover  or  grass,  and  cover  them  by  running  the  big  rake  or  drag  m  the 

aame   or   exactly  contrary  direction  to  that  in  which  the  plough  went. 

«  *  •JJu^*"  broadcast  with  oals,  and  I  have  heard  that  the  plan  aaawera 

well,     (^hers  sow  them  in  ooanfielda,  and  get  tham  in  with  the  laet  wei*r 

ing  of  the  com.     I  have  been)  told  that  on  low  gromnda,  cultivated  in  4ia 

way,  the  product  haa  annually  iaeraaaed,  yieldmg  bat  8  barrels  the  firat 

year,  and  8  barreb  on  the  eighth.     Peaa  are  eohivnted  further  south  for 

the  sake  of  the  haulm  as  provender  for  stock.     I  know  of  no  vegetable 

which  m  thw  climate  would  pfodnoe,  on  rich  soil^  a  greater  supply  of  fine 

food  for  animals.     They  have  but  recently  been  introduced  in  this  seetien, 

and  we  cultivate  them  entirely  aa  a  fallow  crop  for  wheat,  and  aome  cadier 

the  seed  for  said.  j  ^ 

The  chief  objeotione  to  pea«nltnpe  on  a  large  soale,  arise  from  tho  tima 
of  sowing  beim^  a  very  bnsy  One,  aad  the  great  difficulty  of  breaking  •• 
land  at  that  seaaoii,  if  drought  occur.  This  latter  objection  may  be  Ohvf^ 
ated  by  a  previons  follow  in  winter. 

m>ff$^  Ounng  Bacon,  ^<r.— tThe  excellence  of  Virginia  baoon  is  kno'wn 
far  and  near.     We  prefer  dry  and  very  oooi,  but  not  bitterly  cold  waaCha^ 


Doe.  Vt,  asr 
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ayaparala.  Ikay  ara  than  takan  down  and  eat  up,  each  pieea  being  taken 
from  the  bntehar,  \m  athar  handa,  Id  a  table,  where  it  ia  thoroaghly  rabhed, 
inaida  aad  out,  widi  good  Liverpool  aalt^  having,  aaoording  to  sixe,  from 
one  to  three  taaapaanfola  of  pnhrariaad  aaltpetr^  apriaUed  over  it,  and: 
afnaaaad  aranndtha  bonaa  that  prcrjad.  The  aaltpatre  ia  ohiefiy  pt  on 
the  hams,  aometimaa  on  the  ahooyara,  never  on.  the  middlings,  wUdb  are 
nearly  all  fot  I  hawa  often  entaa  aiaaUent  baoon  on  whiah  no  saUpatre 
had  haen  naad.    Thn  pieaaa  an  then  packed  in  ''powdering  tnba^"  ag^de  of 


will  •'Me  aalt"  m  thma  or  fov  waaha.  The  aak  ahonld  be  piled  betwoeai. 
the  layers  thickly  enough  to  prevent  the  pieeea  ooming  in  oootaot,  aa  thi*r 
aanaes  monldnaaai  Whan  It  ia  knowm  to  have  *' taken  salt,"  the  piaoea 
shonld  he  hong  in  the  roof  of  the  amokfr^onse,  on  poles,  across  beams  fixed, 
for  the  pvrpeae,  at  anah  intewiBb  aa  will  prerent  their  tonehing  eaeh  other. 
Moderato  firea^  made  af  graas  hiokory  or  rad-oak  billeU,or  the  green  aUpd^ 
of  suck-wood,  are  then  to  be  earefoUy  kept  np,  and  eapeciaQy  attend^  to. 
daring  damp  or  rainy  weatikar,  ontQ  the  meat  appears  to  be  dry  enoogh^ 
aad  aasoked  aneaigh,  whieh  aaoat  be  jndgad  of  by  the  appearance  and  oolor. 
If  very  doaaly  attended  to,  it  will  be  oonverted  into  good  bacon  in  three 
weeks.  If  aome  raausaneaa  ha  indulged,  it  may  reqnve  aix.  As  the  firen 
are  intended  to  dry  and  saaoko  the  mea^  not  to  heat  it,  they  shoi^d,  oC 
oonrse,  be  moderate;  sad  if  the  honae  oannot  be  made  perfo<^y  dark,  red 
]»epper,  Hta  of  old  leather,  or  alow-matehea  of  hrinatona  ahonld  be  bamad 
m  it,  in  warm  weather,  t»  keep  off  blowing  iiea*  After  tiie  baoon  is  owed, 
it  shonlfl  be  packed  in  the  *«  pawi^eriny  tih%"  wkh  diy  aahea  or  oemmott 
■alt  I  piwfer  the  nh,  heeanan  it  kofe  naater,  none  eflEsctnally  exelnde* 
rata,  ia  eomaaonlT  oha^er  in  aprins  than  foil,  and  will  answer  joat  aa  well 
aalt  for  tlia  next  year'a  aappiy. 


aa  now 


l%ere  are  other  wava  af  anrtng  haoon,  whiah  do  welL  It  ia  enough  if  H 
be  well  Balled,  saaoked,  aad  dria£  I  believe,  however,  that  we  are  aa  waob 
indebted  to  tho  dryneaa  of  o«r  atmoaphere  for  the  enoeUenee  of  ow  haeon, 
aa  to  onr  skill  in  anring. 

TobaeetK — The  onltnie  of  tohaeoo  ia  ao  well  nndaratood  in  Viiginia  that  I 
cannot  hope  to  heoefit  the  plantera  of  it  by  daaoanting  lenapthily  on  the  suU 
jeet ;  and  thoaa  Kiing  alaovhara  woold  take  no  intereat  m  aueh  rainavka» 
The  amoant  made  per  aero  rangaa  from  400  to  1800  pennda.  I  jadlge  the 
average  product,  in  thia  immtwliate  vicinity,  may  amoant  to  600  or  TOO 
pounds.  In  distctats  where  ahipping  tobaooo  ia  not  aiosed  at,  but  light  sun- 
enred  tobaooo  ia  made  for  nwonfactaring,  and  leaa  manure  is  used,  the 
average  may  faU  aa  low  aa  800  or  400  pounds  par  aere.  It  is  harder  to 
estimate  the  avera^  ooot  of  pradaction  per  cwt.  If  we  compute  only  the 
simple  ooat  to  the  indiridnal  grower  in  labor  and  expense,  it  might  be  po^ 
down  at  from  |4  to  $5  per  hundred ;  and  even  less  than  $4,  were  he  to 
make  arrangeasenta  to  beoome  exclnaively  a  tobaooo-planter.  Thia  orop 
mi^  be  managed  eo  aa  to  be  made  without  the  expense  of  teams,  the  gmb- 
bing-hoe  being  anhatitited  for  the  plough.  But  the  expense  of  production 
ia  incalanlabl^  when  wo  conaider  ita  laflienoe  on  the  wealth  oC  the  fom- 
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mvaitf,hj  dktMJBfciiig  all  th«  naanre  from  otkar  erope»  and  •  large  alfaitf 
of  tiM  Ubor,  while  the  attention  of  the  proprietor  irnitt  be  witkdr»im  fnm 
thoie  oi^eetB  ealcnlated  to  ad^m  and  enrich  hu  eatate. 

I  eaaaot  deeoribe  rery  df|finitelY  anj  new  mode  of  euring  tobaooo-  I 
have^  heard  of  a  gentleman,  lin  Nedaon  oonaty,  who  haa  owed  tobaeeo  bj 
]M«Ung  the  green  plants  i|i  o#inmon  aalt,  and  permitting  tiiem  to  remain  in 
thai  oondition  until  each  fen|ientation  has  oooured  as  prepares  the  iesTea 
readilT  to  cnre  on  ezpoeore  t#  the  atmoephere.  The  artiele  thus  managed 
IB  said  to  be  fine.     I  know  too  little  abont  it  to  detail  the  prooess. 

What  gusno  will  do  for  tobtu^eo  pUnters,  is  jet  to  be  tested.  It  oertaiiii j 
works  wonders  in  some  instanioes.  There  is  now  in  mj  immediate  neighbor- 
hood a  field  of  good  tobacco,  just  coming  to  matoritj,  on  which  no  maanre 
except  gnano  was  nsed.  TIib  land  was  so  poor  as  to  be  nttedj  ineapable 
of  prodncine  tobacco  without  |ud.  I  b^eve  it  is  generally  thought  that  to 
ooHiTate  tobacco  alternately  with  wheat,  and  clover  is  the  best  rota^n  to 
mabtain  the  fertility  of  tobacco  land. 

Fruit  OuUwre. — From  my  boyhood,  I  hare  been  an  enthoaast  in  frnit 
onltore.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say,  that  this  branch  of  niral  indistiy  is 
receiring  increased  attention..  I  have  been  told  that,  70  or  80  years  a«o,  the 
orchards  rarely  failed.  In  modem  times,  there  is  seldom  a  generS  fruit 
cropr,  and  often  an  almost  entire  fMlure.  We  often,  in  JanoarT  and  Fe- 
hmsry,  have  weather  warm  enough  for  May,  and  sometimes  we  hare  hard 
weather  in  March  and  April.  Low,  sheltered  places  were  formerly  selected 
for  orchards.  In  such  situations,  the  ground  becomes  so  warm  as  to  swell 
the  bloom-buds  too  early  in  the  spring.  Experience  has  taught  that  firmt- 
trees  are  most  likely  to  succM  on  our  high,  bleak  ridges.  This  may  be 
owing  to  the  more  profound  torpidity,  or  hAemationy  so  to  speak,  into 
which  the  trees  and  roots  hate  been  thrown  by  the  pcerious  sold  weather. 
I  i^ould  recommend  that  the  planting  of  permanent  orchards  be  deferred 
until  <»ie  can  learn  by  experiiiBent  what  part  of  his  farm  is  best  adapted  to 
fruit-teees.  This  can  easily  ibe  ascertamed  by  setting  out  early-bearing 
trees  in  different  localities.  There  are  few  years  m  which  fruit  would  not 
escape,  to  some  extent,  in  the  best  situations.  It  is,  msoreoTer,  worthj  of 
inquiry,  whether  trees  procure  from  the  North  are  not  more  easily  stimu- 
lated to  early  vegetation  by  sudden  di&nges  from  cold  to  warm,  than  oar 
native  trees.  Northern  tree8|,  however  fine  their  fruit  in  their  appropriate 
climate,  seldom  yield  good  friiit  here.  I  have  12  or  18  acres  in  fruit-tree*, 
and,  while  I  do  not  believe  I  hsve  lost  one  native  tree  by  the  weather,  several 
of  Northern  origin  die  annually.  Most  of  them  die  frt>m  the  fr^iing  of 
the  sap,  bursting  the  bark  from  the  wood,  which  happens  in  hard  weather, 
ftfter  one  of  the  warm  spelld  In  winter.  It  has  been  but  a  few  yean  siaoe 
I  first  saw  an  apple-tree  affected  with  blight.  I  have  lost  no  native  trees 
with  that  disease,  bat  some  of  those  imported  are  liable  to  it,  and  those 
t>udded  or  grafted  from  them  as  much  so  as  the  parent  My  trees  are  per- 
laitted  to  branch  out  near  the  aground,  that  their  bodies  may  be  shaded  and 
the  wind  operate  against  the  shortest  lever.  One  main  stem  only  is  pre- 
Serve4  to  the  top,  from  whidi  side  branches  shoot.  Large  bifurcations 
cause  splitting  j 

I  have  long  attended  to  grsjpes,  and  have  learned  the  following  rules:— 
The  cuttings  should  be  well  planted  in  November :  the  vines  should  be  trans- 
planted the  second  year,  as  lar^e  ones  become  wormy  and  die.  lliey  should 
be  trained  on  high  scaffolds  w&  flat  tops,  that  the  grapes  may  hang  beneath 


and  get  air.  Too  bttie  trimming  is  better  Uian  too  much.  Trim  closely  to 
the  eaves  of  the  scafbld,  and  alittle  on  its  lop.  Dig  in  manure  from  the 
hen-house,  weU  plastered,  and  sprinkle  freely  slaked  lime  on  the  surface 
Vines  are  more  affwted  ^  anv  other  fruit-bearers  by  peculiarities  of  soil, 
m  their  healtii^nsss  and  the  flavor  of  their  fruit.  But  few  foreign  vinei 
do  weU  here.  Out  of  about  60  varieties,  sent  me  by  a  friend  and  relative  in 
JJordeaux,  none  bore  weU  but  a  few  of  the  OhaueUu  family.  The  Pyre- 
ruan  Chaml<u  yielded  a  most  delicious  fruit,  but  they  aU  died  in  a  few 
years,  in  spite  of  my  utmost  care.  I  have  rarely  succeeded  in  budding  or 
grafting  vinea,  ejoept  between  the  20th  May  and  lOdi  June,  and  I  cut  off 
the  part  above  the  bud,  as  soon  as  I  find  it  has  adhered,  that  it  may  grow 
off  at  once.  On  the  whole,  I  am  fiiUy  convinced  that  the  vine  may  be  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  here. 

ifaiiurst.— Tlus  is  an  important  subject  to  tiie  farmer.  I  regard  as  the 
best  plan  for  making  and  preserring  manures  from  waste,  to  hive  a  close 
reservoir  for^theurme,  weU  fiUed  with  charcoal,  sawdust,  or  any  other  li^ht 
absorbent,  plentifuUy  intermingled  witii  salt  and  plaster,  where  the  excre- 
ment is  Itept  until  wanted  for  use,  as  dry  as  the  guano  in  the  South-sea 
Islands,  A  bttle  ingenmty  will  suggest  contrivances  tiiemost  convenient  to 
eachindividual,  for  effecting  these  purposes.  My  sheep  and  catUe  are  fur- 
nished with  houses  made  by  covering  extensive  frames  of  timber  with  straw, 
piled  up  in  the  shape  of  a  "rick."  Spacious  as  these  are,  I  hope,  during 
the  winter,  to  make  them  so  full  of  pine-leaves,  and  other  absorbing  UtterZ 
that  there  will  hardl;jr  be  room  for  the  stock.  It  is  needless  to  wnte  long 
dissertations  on  makmg  manures.  We  aU  know  weU  enough  how  to  make, 
and  apply  them,  too,  were  we  not  so  anxious  to  make  money  on  poor  land 
without  them.  Lime  has  been  used  as  a  manure  in  some  few  instances 
which  have  come  to  my  knowledge— in  some  cases  with  no  perceptible  effect, 
which  can  only  be  accounted  for  after  an  analysis  of  the  soil.  It  hss  some- 
times yielded  no  benefit  tiie  first  year,  but  much  afterwards.  Guano  is 
looked  to  by  many  as  the  sovereign  panacea  for  all  die  ills  tiiat  eartii  is  heir 
to.  1  have  known  signal  successes  and  signal  faUures  from  its  use.  Much 
18  yet  to  be  learned  about  it  From  100  to  250  pounds  are  applied  per 
acre;  and  I  have  seen  striking  effects  from  only  50.  The  use  of  plaster 
and  Its  benefits  are  both  increasing. 

With  sincere  wishes  for  your  personal  and  oflicial  welfare,  I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  S.  MORTON. 


-?i 
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Wa$iington,  Au^mt  3Sd,  1S60. 
SA^ :— It  givea  m«  great  pkinire  to  1»t  before  tot  the  endoeed  coman- 
nicfttioB  from  Mr.  S.  Welh  WaKams,  of  China.  'fiiMi  pap^  was  handed  to 
me  by  Mr.  W.,  on  the  ere  of  my  departure  from  Canton,  with  a  request  ^al 
I  would  bring  it  to  your  notice-  It  oontaiBs  many  Talnable  soggettione  upon 
the  robjeot  of  introdaeing  inti  this  country  certain  r^etable  prodocdons 
indigenous  only  to  China.  Th©  well-known  reputation  of  Mr.  WilKaBS,  in 
both  Uteratnre  and  botany,  wiB,  I  am  sure,  bespeak  for  his  letter  ywir  ear^ 
fol  oonsideratioB. 

Very  respeotftilly,  your  ob't  servant, 

«.,!    ir      /Y.       .    .         Ji^  ^^^^  ^'  DAVIS. 

2b  the  Bon.  Oommtmoner  of  PatetU$k 

H».  J.  W.  Davis  :  ""^  ^^^^^  ^"^  ^"^  "«'• 

Mif  Dear  /ft'r  .—Having  noticed,  in  late  papers,  that  the  prwect  is  meib 
tioned  of  establuhmg,  at  the  ci^y  of  Washington,  a  department  for  Agrieul- 
tpe,  I  have  thought  that  you  would  be  willing  to  bring  to  the  nodoe  of 
this  bureau,  (supposing  that  the  recommendation  of  the  President  will  be 
acted  upon,)  the  desirableness  pf  introducing  into  the  United  States  soma 
of  the  valuable  and  imjportant  productions  of  Chin^,  and  enconraginff  their 
growth  in  such  parts  of  the  comitry  as  are  fitted  for  their  culture,  AnumtL 
th«  plants  which  are  worthy  o%  the  attention  of  this  bureau,  are  the  ZteA? 
whamjte,  and  loquat,  among  frtiit-trees,  and  the  Msiia,  eamphar,  vanmhi 
ai)d  taUow  trees,  among  useful  trees. 

AU  of  these  trees  occur  in  the  southern  provinces  of  this  empire,  and 
would  thnve  equally  well  in  the  Southern  States :  all  of  them  are  indUgenout 
to  this  country,  and,  except  ihe^Uchi,  none  of  them  have,  to  my  ko^Sedce. 
b^naturahsed  in  any  other  country.     The  Uchi  is  now  grown  in  BennL 

The  hcht  {Ihmocarput  lichx)  belongs  to  the  family  of  the  SapindacetZof 
which  only  a  few  plants  are  naUves  of  America,  and  they  of  no  great  vahie. 
The  Chinese  have  15  or  20  varieties,  but  there  are  only  2  or  8  which  are 
distinctly^  marked,  the  others  being  the  growth  of  different  districts,  and 
bearing  the  name  of  the  places  which  produce  them.  It  has  been  cultivated 
for  ages  in  this  country,  and  furtiishes  a  large  amount  of  food  to  the  people, 

the  produce  of  a  single  healthy  tree  often  amounting  to  4  bushels. 

T\ie  whampe,  {Cookia punctata,)  or  "yeUow  skin,"  as  the  name  means, 
CTOwsm  clusters,  Uke  the  lichi,  but  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the  orange! 
though,  in  shape  and  size,  the  fruit  resembles  the  cherry.  The  wood  is  hwd 
and  close-grained,  and  would  ssrve  for  various  purposes  in  the  arts.  The 
frmt  IS  pleasantly  acid,  and  might  be  improved  in  flavor  and  size  by  grafkinir, 

.  in  °?^'  ^  ^f  "^  '"^  *^®^  markets,  often  sour,  and  hanh  in  t«te,  and 
°?o  V  ^v  r^^^Pf^-  ^^®  produce  of  the  tree  is  not  far  from  the  average 
of  J  bushek,  and,  under  some  of  the  clusters,  bearing  50  or  more  berried 

ine  U>qtiat  {Eriobotnya  Japonica)  resembles  the  medlar  of  England  more 
than  any  other  fruit,  and  has  been  introduced  into  hot-houses  there.  1% 
belongs  to  the  family  Rassacea,  and  the  subdivision  of  Pomacea,  or  applei^ 
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pein,  &e.  Tke  loquat  ripemi  early  in  April,  in  this  country,  and  is  more 
hardy  than  the  lichi  or  whampe:  it  is  a  more  a«id  fruit  than  the  apple,  and 
serves  for  cooking  i«ther  than  as  a  table  fruit  Its  siie  and  lavor  could 
both  be  increased,  I  have  no  doubt,  by  cultivation,  and  the  fruit  rendered  a 
indiiable  addition  to  our  list  of  early  spring  fruits,  which  are  not  numerous. 
The  loquat  grows  as  far  north  as  Fohchan,  but  does  not  produce  as  good 
frmt  as  in  Canton. 

You  are  well  acquainted  with  the  taste  and  qualities  of  these  fruits,  and 
•te  able  to  judge,  too,  whether  they  would  repay  the  labor  and  expense  of 
naturaliiing  in  our  own  country.  I  think  they  would  all  become  favorite 
frwts,  before  many  years,  and,  from  a  comparison  of  climate,  soU,  and  posi- 
toon  of  the  two  countries,  I  should  infer  that  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  would  be  as  favorable  to  their  development  as  those  of  the  China 
r^  None  of  them  are  properly  tropical  fruits,  for  even  a  fall  of  snow  here, 
IB  1885,  (Feb.  Tth,)  did  not  injure  the  loquat  trees  then  in  flower,  nor  cut  off 
the  crop  of  the  liehis. 

The  other  trees  mentioned  are  valuable  for  their  timber  or  products.  The 
chmphor  and  cassia  both  belong  to  the  Laurinse,  or  laurel  family— the  same 
as  the  cinnamon,  sassafras,  aUigator-pear,  and  red  bay.  The  camphor-tree 
iJMuru9  eamphora)  grows  in  Formosa,  and  the  adjacent  provinces  of  Fuh- 
ben  and  Kwang-tung,  where  it  forms  forests,  furnishing  wood  for  timber, 
and  camphor-gum  for  exportation ;  the  latter  is  obtained  from  the  leaves, 
twigs,  and  rootlets,  by  distillation,  and  the  former  from  the  trunk.  Some 
of  the  boards  brought  to  Canton  are  18  and  22  inches  in  diameter,  indi- 
cating a  tree  of  large  sixe.  The  tree  does  not  grow  near  Canton  city,  but 
oocurs  most  abvndantly  on  the  hills  in  the  departments  farther  from  the 
coast,  and  living  plants  could  be  most  easily  obtained  at  Fuhchan  and  Amoy, 
where  large  quantities  of  the  timber  are  sold. 

The  cassia  iZaurut  eauia)  grows  west  of  Canton,  in  the  provinces  of 
Kwangsl  and  Kweichan,  whence  all  the  cassia  fistula  exported  from  this  port 
IS  obuiaed.  The  cassia  is  not  used  for  timber,  nor  does  it  grow  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  tree,  the  object  being  to  increase  the  twigs,  and  produce  as 
much  bark  and  oil  as  possible.  The  manner  of  obuining  the  cassia  would 
b^  to  send  a  native  to  Kweilin,  in  Kwingsl,  and  let  him  bring  numbers  of 
the  plant,  in  all  stages. 

The  varnish-tree  is  less  known  than  either  of  the  preceding,  but  is  quite 
as  valuable.  It  is  allied  to  the  sumach  and  poison-oak  of  America,  and 
grows  about  25  feet  high,  and  the  cultivators  trim  the  branches  to  increase 
the  sixe  of  the  trunk.  The  varnish-tree  is  found  across  the  mountains  in 
Kiiinpi,  up  and  down  the  valley  of  the  river  Kan,  whence  the  inspissated 
jnice  is  brought  to  Canton  in  small  cakes,  for  the  use  of  the  lackered-ware 
manufacturers.  It  has  a  much  wider  range,  however,  than  this  valley,  and 
IS  cultivated  over  most  parte  of  Central  China,  and  in  Japan,  furnishing  the 
material  from  which  the  well-known  lackered-ware  is  manufactured,  by  mix- 
1^  it  with  lainnblack,  cinnabal^  and  other  substances,  to  give  it  a  color. 
There  can  hardly  be  a  donl^t  that  the  varnish-tree  would  grow  in  the  United 
States,  as  far'  noKh  as  Philadelphia ;  and  oir  manufacturers  would  soon  be 
ahie  to  prodtoe  lt«kered«ware  rivalbg  that  of  the  Chinese:  the  proceseet 
of  this  art  can  all  be  learned  in  Canton. 

The  tallow-tree  (StMngia  iehifera)  is  cultivated  to  a  great  extent  a* 
Ningho,  Chusan,  and  the  eastern  provinces,  for  the  white  tallow  which  sur- 
rounds the  seed,  which  is  used  for  and  possesses  most  of  the  properties  of  beef- 
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tallow,  furniahmg  candles,  cerate,  plasters,  &c.,  for  housekeeparg  and  doctorg  • 
It  18  not  ased  for  cooking  so  mtoch  as  some  other  vegetable  oils  by  the  Chi- 
^rX  !!1  V  ^eing  serviceable  for  economical  uses,  the  tallow-ta-ee  is  one 
ot  the  most  beautiful  shade-tnees  known  in  China,  and,  with  a  Uttle  care 
can  be  made  to  take  a  symme^cal  shape.  The  leaves  resemble  the  upen 
m  shape  and  color ;  and  even  ff  the  taQow  should  not  be  thought  tahuible 
for  Its  own  uses,  the  tree  would  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the  ornamental 
trees  of  our  country.  The  tallow  is  produced  in  considerable  quantities,  for 
It  18  sold  at  a  few  cents  per  poind  at  Chusan;  and,  when  mijJed  with  wax. 

J^nT/  K^  •  ?'!'S*^  ^l'  °*^^^''-  ^^^^  *^^  l^^i°«  P^*'^**  »«d  the  seeds 
can  be  obtained  at  Nmgho,  and  all  the  details  of  manufacture  learned  the^ 
it  18  found  about  Canton,  but  is  neither  cultivated  for  its  tallow  nor  its 
shade,  as  the  heat  here  causes  It  to  run  to  leaf. 

anJ^r%T  ""^J^  °*^^'  ^«g^*»^^e  productions  to  be  obtained  in  this  country, 
some  of  them  of  considerable  T»e,  in  the  arts.  Among  these  may  be  men' 
^T  '  1?  T""'**'-  ^'/'^i^es*  ebony,  a  tree  whose  wood  furnishes  a  soHd 
wik'^rlv-^r  ,?**f"*^^°^  furmture,  and  is  much  employed  in  the  carved 
Tfork  so  skilfully  done  by  the  Chinese.     It  grows  in  tL  western  provinc^ 

f n  .wk!  ""^^T  '°  ml  *'^?^'"  *°  P''^^"^^  ^^^il^^^e  Pla'^t*  for  export 
n  J\f  Pv''^'^^*'"^-.  ^^'  '^^^^lidng,  a  plant  extensively  grown  fn  thS 
Slnfi  *'  ^''  ^^?^  """T'  '^"^  «^^^  ^^^^»  i«  worth/ of  notice,  a1 
Sr^^  f  ^  *f  ^"^  '?'^-  °^  ^^g«t»^^e  pigment ;  it  not  only  dyes  the  cloth,  but 
.^^l  ZVb  ^  '*  mJ^""^  astringent.  Many  other  pigments  are  known  ^■ 
IT^IV^?^'"'''-  ^H  ^^^^^i^^digo,  cultivated  in  Cheh-kiang,  beingone  ' 
of  the  most  common,  and  probably  inferior  to  the  true  indiiro.    *'         *^     ^ 

f hi^ /.T''*  •*''  *T^  ^^f  means  of  obtaining  these  plants,  and  forwardinir 
them  to  America,  I  can  hardly  give  any  definite  information.    The  three  fmi  * 

elsewhere.     The  yarmsh  and  cacsia  trees  can  only  be  obtained  by  tmslLr 
their  procurement  to  natives,  whose  time  and  travelling  expenses  mustbe. 

rusted  to  then  Itnowledge  of  what  is  wanted.    Margin,  too,  must  be  left  fo? 

Tl?.?r^''v?'^T''^^ If^^'^P*''  *°^  ^^^  ^^^^^  of  plants  on  the  passage. 
^otZ  l""*:*'«o«  »»»^«  »W  been  grown  in  English  hotThouses,  and,  J^SL, 
.pecmens  can  be  obtained  there  also.  I  should  think  the  object  imhy^ 
an  attempt ;  and,  if  a  few  hundij^d  dollars  would  obtain  it,  th^e  introdu/tion 
of  so  many  valuable  plants  would  amply  repay  it.  An  appropriation  of  » 
thousand  doUars,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  t£e^onsul8,  m'Lht 
bem«le,  and  the  experiment  attempted,  if  it  comes  within  the  dirties  of 
3..  r°i;  A^culture  to  apply  their  funds  to  such  objects.  It  would 
perhaps  hardly  repay  the  expense  to  send  out  a  person  for  such  an  object, 
but  the  man  who  undertakes  to  collect  them  should  be  encouraged  by  the 
assurance  of  remuneration,  if  his  attempts  be  successful.  The  cassia  and 
camphor  toees  furnish  valuable  trticles  of  commerce.     The  exportation  of ' 

^oJ^  ^^  ^  n  ^'  I^^'  *°^  ^^'  °^**»°<*<^  I'om  them,  amounfing  to  fully 
8200  000  annually.  The  consumption  of  campV-wood  ii  China  is  eiomoS^ 
ana  it  it  mw  among  the  forests  or  preserves  of  our  own  country,  would.  I 
am  sure,  Se  equally  prized:  its  ^bulk  quite  prevents  its  being^carried'to 
America  as  tanber.  The  manufacture  of  cassijw)!!  would,  I liink,  repay 
the  expense  of  introducing  the  cassia-tree,  and  enlarge  the  consumption  of 
an  article  of  which  the  supply  here  is  seldom  equal  to  the  demand,  a^ 
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whose  manufacture  is  attended  with  considerable  trouble  and  expense  from 
the  immense  amount'of  fuel  required  to  distil  it 

Attempts  to  enlar^  the  sources  of  nation^  wealth,  by  the  Introduction 
of  the  productions  of  other  countries,  belong  to  a  government,  and  un- 
successful attempts  fall  easily  on  a  government,  though  disastrous  to  an 
individual.  The  attempts  now  making  to  introduce  the  cultivation  and 
manufacture  of  tea  into  Carolina  will  certainly  disappoint,  for  the  tastes  of 
our  people  are  formed  from  the  Chinese  manufacture,  and  this  has  never 
been  successfully  imitated  abroad ;  and  besides,  none  could  compete  with  the 
Chinese  in  the  labor  of  preparing  tea  for  market. 

Such  would  not  be  the  case  with  the  trees  I  have  recommended,  for  it  is 
their  natural  fruit  and  produce  which  are  wanted. 

Commendine  the  subject  to  your  consideration,  and  hoping  you  will  bring 
it  to  the  favorable  notice  of  the  department  at  Washington,  which  is  referred 
,    to  above  as  about  to  be  established, 

I  am,  my  dear  sir,  most  respectfully  yours, 

S.  WELLS  WILLIAMS. 


Oakland  Farm,  near  Springfield,  Clarice  County,  Ohio, 

November,  1849. 

Bear  Sir : — It  is  with  much  diffidence  that  I  attempt  to  answer  the 
queries  contained  in  your  circular ;  but  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  you 
snail  have  it  freely. 

Wheat  is  first  in  importance,  and  first  on  your  circular.  We  have  here 
10  or  12  varieties,  of  which  only  3  or  4  are  under  names  known  out  of  the 
neighborhood.  That  in  most  general  favor,  from  its  productiveness  and 
early  maturity,  is  the  "Mediterranean."  This  has  a  large  berry,  with  a 
tliick  dark  bran,  and  weighs  from  60  to  66  pounds  to  the  bushel.  It  has 
improved  in  quality  of  late  years,  and,  with  care  in  grinding,  makes  a  very 
fine  quality  of  flour.  The  old  red-chajff'  bearded  is  fast  getting  out  of  favor, 
from  its  failure  within  five  years.  I'nough  never  considered  very  produc- 
tive, yet  it  withstood  the  fly,  frost,  and  rust  better  than  other  varieties. 
The  Wabagh  is  a  bald  wheat,  with  a  very  thin  white  bran,  stands  up  well 
in  low  and  rich  ground,  but  is  not  much  raised,  from  its  lateness  in  ripen- 
ing, and  not  more  than  one  crop  in  three  is  first-rate  :  weight  from  56  to 
60  pounds  per  bushel.  A  variety  has  lately  been  introduced  from  a  neigh- 
boring countj,  under  the  name  of  Shot  wheat,  which,  I  suppose,  is  a  local 
name,  but  denoting  well  its  peculiar  plump  character.  It  ripens  about  the 
time  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  has  a  bearded  and  stiff  straw,  a  fine,  round,  red 
berry,  and  will  vield  nearly  equal  to  the  above :  the  usual  weight  is  CO  to 
62  pounds.  Other  varieties  are  raised  in  different  sections,  where  they  are 
favorites.  The  only  serious  enemy  the  wheat  crop  has  to  contend  with  is 
the  Hessian-fly ;  and  that  has  not  troubled  us  much  for  the  past  two  years. 
The  weevil  has  been  very  troublesome  in  some  parts  of  the  State ;  but  I 
have  not  yet  seen  any  signs  of  it  here.  The  rutt  is  its  most  serious  dis- 
ease, and  is,  indeed,  a  severe  check  to  the  cultivation  of  this  grain.  This 
year,  from  the  estimates  made,  there  will  not  be  one-third  the  usual  average 
crop  in  this  State.  In  regard  to  change  in  character,  I  find  a  marked  dif- 
ference in  quality  when  raised  on  different  soils ;  and  experienced  millers 
say  they  can  make  from  1  to  2  pounds  more  flour  per  bushel,  from  wheat 
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m^i  1^  1R%^  than  from  tlie  same  Tariety  grown  on  bUck  bottom  soq. 

We  conaider  tbe  medium  betwien  the  high  and  low  lands,  or  what  »  termed 

W  «W9oni?  bottom,"  the  Ut  boU  for  this  crop.    Not  one  aero  in  ten  3f 

Me»t  ha^  wv  manure  wpUid.    A  summer  fallow,  or  cori^  gwand  after 

^at  <nr9p  V  taken  off,  13  the  Q8|ial  custom.    But  Bomet^mes  two  or  even  three 

jcrope  in  succession  are  taken  *ff  the  siune  land.     The  common  mode  it  to 

jput  the  mnure  on  the  fallow  |round,  and  plough  it  in  when  the  grain  if 

|Qwn.     The  straw  is  very  littfe  valued,  and  often  burned  in  the  field,  and 

^  »w;om  ta^en  mto  account  is  food  for  stock.     The  average  crop  of  this 

and  the  adjoming  counties  cannot  exceed  14  bushels  per  acre ;  and  this.  I 

,^hink,  18  about  the  average  of  the  State. 

Oa<«.— These  are  considereji  a  secondary  crop  in  this  section.  The 
TjMneties  c^tivated  are  the  comfnon  dwarf,  the  side  oaU,  and  X}^e  Tartar^an. 
jOUe  first  IS  not  so  productive  as  the  other  two,  but  stands  w  best  tlyoogh 
our  summer  storms.  The  secohd  is  most  productive,  but  grows  tall,  and  is 
very  hable  to  fall  The  thir4  is  a  new  variety,  introduced  withii  a  few 
vears,  and  w  Jiked  so  far  as  known,  from  its  stiff  straw  and  large-siaed 
berry.  The  straw,  from  its  softness,  is  used  as  food  for  stock.  This  grain 
u  generaUy  considered  of  about  three-fouc^hs  the  value  of  com  for  feeing 
to  stock,  but  IS  preferred  to  corn  for  horses.  Standard  weight,  33  pounds? 
4f»«-7-There  are  two  varictks  in  use,  Itnown  as  the  white  and  black  rye. 
It  y  principally  sown  on  low,  nch  soil,  which  will  not  produce  good  wheat, 
Md  IS  qmte  a  certain  crop,  yielding  20  to  25  bushels  per  acre.  But,  from 
the  low  pnoe  it  bears,  comparefL  with  wheat,  it  is  not  much  raised.  It  is 
nearly  ^ consumed  in  distilling;  and  but  a  small  portion  is  ground  for 
bread.     Near  towns,  the  straw  is  expected  to  pay  the  expense  of  threshing 

^^•—We  have  many  varieties  of  this  grain,  mostly  crosses  between  the 
gourd;jseed  a^d  smaU  flint.     Our  seasons  are  not  long  enough  for  the  first, 

XD   %  jP'  ^*"®*y  *^  *^®  ^*"®'  '^  preferred  for  this  clilnate. 

We  find  by  exjjerunent,  that  thjs  grain  soon  becomes  accUmated ;  but,  in  so 
domg,  it  loses  its  pecuUar  chsrilcteristics,  and  becomes  larger  or  smaDer,  as 
toe  cue  may  be.  With  good  cultivation,  our  medium  lands  wtU  produce 
from  50  to  75  bushels;  but  the  average  of  this  county  wiU  not  exceed  40 
bushels.  It  IS  ^eneraUv  ripe  enough  to  cut  up  on  the  15th  or  20th  Septem- 
ber.  Ora  uplands  produce  the  Jieaviest  grain,  but  tlie  bottoms  yield  larger 
B^lks  and  ears.  I  have  never  tried  any  experiments  to  test  the  compw- 
tive  value  of  Uie  husk  and  bUdfs ;  but  have  observed  that  sheep,  if  they 
have  plenty  of  both,  will  often  refuse  the  husk  entirely;  while  cattle  nill 
e»t  the  husk,  first,  and  then  the  blades.  We  find  that  ground  com  weU 
Jrepays  the  extra  expense ;  and  the  profit  of  cooking  is  illustrated  every  day 
^i  our  distUleries,  where,  after  ^e  process  of  distilling,  the  refuse  is  found 
to  be  sqnal  to  the  grain  in  a  raw  state. 

i?ay.— -We  generally  consider  clover  best  for  cattle,  and  timothy  for 
horswi ;  bnt  most  of  our  hay  is  jomposed  of  these  mixed.  Clover  is  chiefly 
r^sed  for  pasture,  or  as  a  fertiftzer,  and  timothy  is  only  raised  alone  when 
intended  for  market.  Herdsgr^ss  and  timothy  is  the  common  mixture  for 
our  natural  meadows,  where  the  first  forms  a  solid  turf,  and  eradicates  the 
natural  graspes.  The  average  produce  of  pure  timothy  per  acre,  I  should 
f^,  does  not  exceed  25  to  30  c^t. 

Root  crop.— Irish  potatoes  have  always  succeeded  well  here  until  within 
2  or  8  years,  since  which  time  they  have  suffered  much  from  the  rot.    The 
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«v«nge  yield  in  fieM  odtiire  doM  not  much  ezeeed  100  bushels  per  acre. 
TIm  sweet  potato  mf^atm  a  wanner  sofl  and  elimate  than  we  have  here  to 
miooeed  well.  Tami]M  are  rendered  very  uncertain  by  the  fly,  and  warm, 
4sj  weather  at  the  time  of  sowing.  Beets,  carrots,  mangel-wurzel,  and 
•rtieltokes  are  raiied  to  bet  a  lilnhed  extent,  as  food  for  stock ;  and,  from 
«ttp6fieiioe,  I  think  their  otdtore  is  not  profiuble,  when  labor  is  so  high  and 
other  fodder  so  plenty. 

Bortm  and  MuU: — ^Of  the  ntanber  in  the  State,  I  have  no  data  upon 
which  to  base  an  estimate.  The  average  vahie  of  working-horses  here  is  about 
$50,  and  of  mules  over  8  rears  old,  Jj^O  to  $65.  Very  few  of  the  latter  are 
used,  though  they  are  ondoubtedfy  cheaper  than  horses. 

^ffle. — At  8  years  old,  if  of  oommon  stock,  their  price  ranges  from  |15 
to  f20  per  head ;  if  of  improved  blood,  from.  |80  to  $40.  Our  cattle  are 
driven  to  the  eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  Six  dollars  per 
mnnam  is  the  usual  estimate  of  the  cost  of  feeding  stock  from  1  to  3  years 
old.  The  Dnrhams  seem  to  be  the  favorites,  of  which  we  have  some  very 
^e  speoimens,  ohiefly  desoended  from  the  Sciota  importations. 

Shin. — Wool-growing  is  quite  an  extensive  branch  of  industry  in  this 
part  of  the  State.  Ninety  thousand  ponnds  of  wool  have  been  bought  in 
vm  eounty  town  the  present  season ;  and  the  aggregate  clip  of  the  county 
is  from  75,000  to  80,000  pounds.  Nearly  all  our  flocks  show  the  crosses  of 
the  Merino  and  Baxony  with  the  common  sheep  of  the  country.  From  8 
4o  8|  poinds  is  ihe  average  clip.  The  cost  of  keeping  through  the  year  is 
•bout  50  cents  per  head. 

As  my  expenenoe  in  farming  has  not  been  of  many  years'  standing,  it 
most  be  my  apology  for  any  errors  that  may  exist  in  the  above  report. 
6noh  as  it  is,  however,  it  is  most  respectftilly  submitted. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  MORRISON  WARDER. 
Hon.  Thomas  Ewbave, 

Cammitiumer  of  Fatenti, 


TRANSPLANTING  FOREST-TREES. 

BepoH  of  the  Committee  of  the  Bockinpham  Farmeri  Club,  *'0n  Trans- 
planting  Forett  Treei." —Submitted  April  4eA,  1849. 

The  kind  of  Tree: — Above  all  others,  for  the  street,  the  elm  is  preferred. 
For  beauty,  gracefulness,  grandeur  even,  it  has  no  eaual  in  New  England. 
Besides,  it  is  hardy,  long-lived,  easily  procured,  and  free  from  the  attacks 
of  insects  and  disease. 

The  rock  maple  comes  next — a  beautiful  and  stately  tree,  though  some- 
what precise  and  rigid  in  its  outline,  and  of  much  slower  growth  than  the 
elm.  It  is  hardy,  bears  transplanting  well,  affords  an  impenetrable  shade, 
and,  alternating  in  rows  with  the  elm,  by  the  wayside,  or  mingling  in 
groups,  where  there  is  room  for  them,  it  affords  a  beautiful  and  desirable 
Tariety.  Neither  the  red  maple  nor  the  white  maple  can  be  compared  with 
the  rock  taaple.  They  are  smaller,  shorter  lived,  less  hardy,  and  altogether 
inferior  to  it  in  grace  and  beauty,  and  are  recommended  only  where  there 
is  room  for  variety. 
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The  white  uh  is  a  tree  which  seems  not  to  be  «ppreciai6<L  and  is  om  «f 

Then  we  have  the  bass,  or  American  linden,  not  snrpasM^d  bj  any  trae 
in  the  richness  and  beauty  of  its  foliage.  A  tree  not^cieSTWdT 
perhaps,  for  the  stre.^  but  "  beautifuT'exceedingly"!  HTt^^^ 

fn^!  ^/l  "^  *  J'^r  ^^•^'^'^g  '^  cl««ic  ^»n»*,  but  too  fidl  of  lo«J  attach- 
toents  and  home  feehngs  to  survive  removal  without  great  caw-lIdS£» 
walnut  IS  bable  to  the  same  ebjections.  *         c»re— ana  Uke 

Where  space  allows,  as  in  aubUc  squares  and  Uwns,  avoid  rov.   an<i  ««.l^ 

sT.erd'XriSd^^^T"'^^^^^^^^^^  AvoidZl,^  iTffiS 

rt;fd1rrtj.:rirA^^^^^^^  "^^^  ^«  ^-^  ^<^  o^N*t-«  « 

2Y«6  0/  fran«>?anf%.— All  deciduous  forest-trees  may  be  removed^  *nv 

buds  m  spring  If  removed  ^  the  bright,  warm  days  of  sprint  ^LroS! 
Bhoidd  be  carefully  shaded  fifom  the  si,  and,  in  faT a^dS  ^tTJI 
not  be  exposed  nated  to  sevSe  cold.  ^  "» '»"  «»a  winter,  thej  must 

Preparation  for  geUing.—^oT  trees  upon  the  streets,  die  the  hoW  <t  fw 

level"thf  el^^^^^^^  '"^  ^T"'  ^°°"^^  °^^'«  •"^^^P-^i^  nei:;.?!^^!  aj 
level  with  the  earth,  so  as  not  to  use  the  sand  or  gravel  from  ike  bottnm  • 

and  have  ready  two  pieces  of  joist  or  plank  4  inchef  wide,  wiTpZer  S^rni 

^f  board  for  protecUon  of  the,  trees.     Do  all  this  at  your  We  Woi^K 

^ev"  b^lefti  II  h  ''^  !"^"'  "'^^^  ''.  ^^  whole^^raZ,%SS  shoSS 
never  be  left  to  the  hour  when,  returning  late,  weary  and  heavi  UHah  fiT™ 

your  labor  of  procuring  them.  yOu  wi/have^neithe^r'  tS^e  nc7stergth  S 

Lh  o?t  of  wlr  ^  ^""^  speedily  and  when  your  poor  trees,  likrsotany 

element.  '  "'  ^^''''^^  *^^  '^"'^^  for  a  return  to  their  native 

f'^fionof  Trees  and  digging  up.-VrocuTe  trees  from  open  land  rather 

iathertr  '^f  T?''/  ^'''^^'^  *°^  **»<>««  «^  t^^^k  a^  low  growth 
rather  than  tall  and  slender  trees,  and  be  sure  they  are  young  and  grt^nir 

It  18  generally  advised  to  take  them  from  land  imUar  to  that  whfreXv 

are  to  be  set ;  but  this  is  not  essential.   Elms  from  swamps  and  bogs  trtZ 

n  anted  on  ^dry  lands  and  pine  f  lains,  are  now  growing  all^about ^^K^r 

It  18  of  more  importance  to  tate  them  from  sSch  soiTas  will  alW  tS  r^* 

zifs  ::v^:ix' " '''  p  ^^^^  ^^^^^^-  -^  ^--  ^  luerwut 

Some  writers  insist  that  the  trees  be  marked  before  removal,  that  they 
may  be  set  m  the  same  position  as  to  the  points  of  compass  «  Ufore  •  and 

tolrn  '"Tf"^.'^  '^°"S^  '^'  P^^^^^^^'  ^'^'^'^  it  may  promo^'their 

hlnJ^ji  •'°'^''''  ^•"'*  ^"^^^  '^  '^^^  li^«-     Theyifon  "  get  thi 
hang     of  their  new  position,  i|  the  theory  is  disregarded  -while  Sam  WaL 

do  any  good,    may  be  given  in  support  of  the  practice.      ''^  """^  "  '*  **^'*  * 

Having  selected  a  tree  of  about  three  inches  in  diameter  with  a  «h*m 

spade,  an  axe,  and  a  bog-hoe,  dig  a  trench  about  two  ^d  a  half  feet  fr^ 

Lfl     1  r«°*^»  ".^^'^g  ,r  ^"^^*»^  «'  ^«^«'  to  g»U  and  split  thf  1^1 
and  carefully  preserving  all  the  small  roots  and  fibres.    Load  the  tr^ 
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vhok  dug,  TOon  a  long  wagon,  putting  pine  boughs  under  them  to  prevent 

"*f  5*^r  *^^*'  ^  ^^^  ^'^^  ****  ^^'  ^^^^  *  ^®*®^  ^^^^  ^^  ™»ke 
a  load  for  one  horse,  and  three  or  four  smart  men  can  dig  and  get  them 
home  in  half  a  day. 

Trimming  and  teUing  oirt.— With  a  fine  saw  and  a  knife,  cut  off  smoothly 

aU  the  broken  roots.    Next,  cut  away  one-half,  at  Uatt,  of  the  top,  either  by 

Bhortenmg  the  Umbs,  or  cutting  part  of  them  away  entirely,  as  the  shape 

of  the  tree  may  require.     We  are  aware  that  this  is'disputed  territory,  and 

take  the  responsibility  of  holding  it.     We  suppose  that  the  sap  is  supplied 

through  the  roots,  that  in  hot,  dry  weather  evaporation  goes  on  rapidly  from 

the  leave^  and,  if  that  evaporation  exceeds  the  supply  of  sap,  the  leaves 

wither  and  the  tree  dies.     But  there  are  other  reasons  for  lessening  the 

top.     The  tree  has  grown  in  a  sheltered  position,  protected  from  the  rude 

winds  of  heaven"— perchance  in  society,  resting  its  long  arms  on  the 

shoulders  of  its  fnends  and  kindred— supported  in  the  loving  embrace  of  its 

companions.   It  has  had  no  discipline  or  preparation  for  the  cold,  and  lonely, 

and  trying  exposure  of  a  public  position.    But  now  you  have  cut  away  its 

oW  supporters— literally  root  and  branch.    With  its  full  top  exposed  to  the 

tempest,  the  small,  newly-formed  roots,  which  should  attach  it  to  its  new 

MiUon,  are  constantly  broken  off,  and  it  cannot  Uve.    This  is  the  cause  of 

toe  failure  of  many  attempts  at  transplanting.      Plant  the  tree  no  deeper 

than  It  grew  before.     Nature,  which  has  attended  to  growing  trees  some  six 

thousand  years,  understands  well  how  they  should  be  set,  and  cannot  be 

unproved  upon.     Drive  your  stakes  before  the  roots  are  covered,  that  you 

may  not  injure  them.     Then,  having  carefully  placed  the  roots  in  their 

natural  position,  fill  op  with  finely  pulverized  soil,  and  see  that  no  space  is 

left  beneath  them.     When  the  roots  are  fully  covered,  place  ibout  half  a 

bundle  of  straw,  or  as  much  hay  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  hole,  and 

cover  It  with  soil,  leaving  in  spring  a  little  hollow  about  the  tree.     If  you 

plant  m  the  fall,  make  a  little  heap  of  earth  about  the  tree  to  turn  off  the 

water,  and  remove  it  the  next  spring.    The  straw  will  prevent  the  evapora- 

toon  of  the  moisture  about  the  roots  and  keep  the  soil  around  the  tree  light 

for  several  years:  it  tends  to  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds  and  grass,  and 

admits  the  free  passage  of  rain,  or  water  artificially  applied.     Do  not  omit 

this  precaution ;  it  is  almost  essential  on  sandy  land. 

Care  after  vlanting.— If  you  plant  trees  in  a  public  street,  do  not  ctfn- 
mder  the  work  complete  until  the^  are  protected  from  animals,  as  well  as 
from  motion  by  the  winds,  by  securing  them  with  stakes,  as  before  suggested. 
A  Btnp  of  board  on  each  of  the  two  sides  of  a  tree,  or  a  strip  of  leather 
put  round  it  and  attached  by  a  wire  to  each  stake,  will  protect  it  sufficiently 
against  the  racking  of  the  winds,  and  against  roving  cattle,  which  take 
delight  to  find  a  new  tree  to  rub  agamst.  But  we  may  still  utter  the  prayer, 
"Save  us  from  our/rMnii,"  for  many  of  them  seem  to  think  that  trees  are 
prmcipally  useful  as  a  means  of  tecuring  horaes.  Trees  then,  near  your 
dwellings,  should  be  boxed  up  about  seven  feet  high,  if  you  do  not  intend 
to  lose  both  your  friend  and  your  tree.  He  will  tie  his  horse  to  your  tree, 
and  the  horse,  of  course,  will  amuse  himself  with  gnawing  the  bark.  You 
will  be  exceeding  vexed,  and  possibly  rude,  and  will  be  consoled  by  the 
assurance  that  he  never  knew  his  horse  to  do  so  before;  and  you  will  part, 
your  friend  grieved  at  the  accident,  and  you  wishing  him  and  his  horse  at 
the  end  of  their  journey. 
If  a  drought  oomes  in  mid8ummer,/such  as  those  forgetful  people,  the 
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«<o]<kflt  iiihi&it»iit8,**  do  n^  r«<x4Ieot  to  k»Te  seen— ^nd  saeh  seMong  ten 
notyiigiuHiMa} — if  then,  e^ee  a  week,  yon  give  the  trees  ft  eepioos  iraterteg, 
it  wiB  W  Ml  iet  of  genero^ty  which  they  will  not  forget ;  but,  if  planted 
according  to  the  foregoing*  directions,  in  ordinary  situations,  nineteen  6f 
•very  twenty  of  them  will  life  with  only  the  water  firom  the  clouds  to  moisten 
theau.  We  belieye  it  to  be  not  only  nnnecessary,  but  a  positiye  injtrry  to 
tWM  to  water  them  daily. 

TrantpUinting  Svergreent.—There  are  no  trees  more  bemutifnl  than  the 
hemlock,  the  white  pine,  the  spruce  and  the  fir-treee  of  our  own  hrll-sides, 
and  yet  comparatively  few  of  them  are  seen  aboot  o«r  dwellings.  The 
reason  9  to  be  found,  partly  in  the  want  of  a  just  appreciation  of  what  is  so 
^  oommon,  and  partly  in  the  idea  that  this  class  of  trees  cannct  be  snccessfiiny 
taransplanted.  This  idea  is  entirely  erroneous.  In  the  month  of  Aprff, 
1847, 140  white  pine  trees  frtom  6  to  8  feet  hieh  were  transplanted  in  Szeter, 
onW  o»e  of  which  has  died  ^  consequence  of  the  rettOTal. 

Ift  the  noi«t  climate  of  England,  the  summer  is  said  to  be  tbe  best  mnMn 
for  transplanting  evergreens  J  but  a  variety  of  es^eriinents  hare  satisfied  ns, 
b^ond  doubt,  that  this  is  not  the  case  here.  The  method  to  be  pnrsned  is 
*J>M  .'—^Select  trees  on  the  <*pen  plain,  and,  with  a  spade,  cat  down  aroand 
them,  leaving  a  circle  of  ttrf,  two  feet  or  more  in  diameter,  about-  ttdb. 
tree— and  then  lift  the  tree  and  set  it  upright  in  the  wagon,  with  tbe  ball 
^  «aith  unbroken. 

At  tbe  place  of  planting,  a  hole  is  to  be  made,  corresponding  with  the  ball 
»f  ean^,  the  soil  at  the  bottom  made  light,  and  tlie  tree  set  in,  and  with  it 
little  earth  thrown  en  and  pieesed  down,  and  the  work  is  done. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  load  the  roots  with  stones,  or  by  driving  a  short 
atake  by  each  tree,  and  confining  it,  that  tbe  wind  does  not  upset  it.  JBvw- 
graens  should  not  be  much  pruned. 

Their  foliage  is  covered  wiih  a  gummy  substance,  so  that  evaporation  does 
liot  go  on  so  rapidly  from  tfcera  as  from  deciduous  trees,  and  they  do  not 
ra^dly  recover  their  beauty  of  form,  if  mutilated. 

Svefgreens  should  be  plaihted  in  groups,  both  for  beauty  and  that  tbe^ 
may  be  partially  shaded  and  sheltered.  Plant  the  evergreens  of  our  awh 
forest.^  In  no  way  can  bare  walks  be  so  readily  screened  or  the  stark 
and  blank  landscape  so  beautifully  variegated  and  adorned,  as  by  settitig, 
bare  and  there,  little  va§e9  of  the  white  pine  and  hemlock. 

Transplanting  in  winter  with  halU  of  eaHh.—T^t  best  of  all  method* 
rf  moving  trees  of  any  kind  is  that  suggested  in  the  above  title.  Thte 
^rocefls  may  be  described  in  a  few  words  r— Late  in  autumn,  dig  a  twnbh 
completely  round  the  tree,  at  a  distance  proportioned  to  its  sixe,  cutting  off 
all  the  roots,  and  digging  undfcr  the  tree,  but  not  so  as  to  loosen  it :  then  dig 
away  the  earth  on  one  side  of  the  hole,  so  that  a  shed,  or  dra^,  may  be  ba«k^ 
aai^  nnder  it :  place  some  itraw  or  leaves  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  or 
Oovff  k  with  boards,  that  th^  bottom  may  not  freese  too  hard.  Leave  ii 
antil  the  ball  of  earth  is  froaeti  hard,  and,  when  there  is  a  little  snow,  remove 
It.  It  will,  of  course,  be  neofessary  either  to  dig  the  hole  for  receiving  it^ 
before  the  troand  is  froaen,  or  to  cover  the  place  intended  for  it  wrth^traw, 
that  the  h<He  may  be  made  ito  winter.  In  the  former  case,  a  few  loads  of 
•oil;  with  which  to  fill  up,  mti^  kept  in  a  barn-cellar,  or  otherwise  protected 
»om  frost.  Gfeat  care  shofald  be  taken  to  fill  compactly  every  crevice 
about  the  ball  in  setting,  and  it  is  well  to  confine  the  tree  to  an  uptight 
l^tSoB,  by  braces  from  the  ground  against  its  lower  limbs,  or  by  oSer 
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aeaaa,  that  it  may  not  kaa  vhen  the  froat  eaaai  out  of  the  ground  in 
spring.  By  this  process,  we  have  known  elm-traaa  of  12  and  18  inches  id 
fUameter,  and  healMka  S5fatl  in  i^ifflit,  MBK>?ed  with  perfect  socceas. 

Indeed,  if  the  work  ii  done  with  skill  and  oare,  the  tree,  on  awMng  in 
fpring,  will  so&roely  know  that  it  has  ohaaged  its  plaoe,  and  will  soon  become 
entirely  reooaciled  to  itt  new  poiition.  In  this  mode,  little  proning  is  necea- 
sary,  and  moat  of  the  top  may  ba  sayad,  at  the  giaater  part  of  the  roots 
may  be  preBerved. 

The  weight  of  an  elm-tree  a  foot  in  diametw,  with  a  ball  of  earth  6  feet 
across  and  18  iaohas  in  thicknees,  weakl  be,  probably,  5  or  6  tone ;  and,  in 
order  to  execute  the  work  pronerl^,  a  set  of  ropee  and  polleys  would  be  found 
€OBv«nient  Trees  of  6  inohM  in  diameter  may  be  reaculy  moved  iritt  a 
yoke  of  oxen  and  the  iaplaments  commonly  at  hand. 

In  eonoluaion,  we  woold  aigr  to  all,  pimt  treu  ;  let  every  young  man 
plant  trees,  that  he  may  hare  lomethini^  aver  near  to  bring  back  pleasing 
'recoUectiona  of  his  youth — ■amathiag,  when  he  is  an  old  man,  that  wiU 
feent  of  his  own  age,  and  sympathias  with  him,  and  look  on  him  with  a  fa- 
miliar face,  that  he  may  not  feel  quite  alone  among  a  new  feneration.  Let 
the  old  man  plant  trees.  They  wiU,  perhaps,  be  beantifid  in  his  own  time, 
and  entice  hua  to  remain  longer  where  thare  is  still  something  left  to  in- 
terest him,  and  where  he  mar  stilly  be  uefrJ;  and,  at  least,  they  will  keep 
alive  in  the  minds  of  men  the  memory  of  one  who  lived  not  for  himself 
alone. 

For  the  Conmuttae, 

H.  F.  FRENCH,  OhMrman. 

ExeUr,  N.  H.,  April  iO,  1849. 


TdOadega  County,  Talladega  P.  0.,  Ala.,  December,  1850. 
Sir : — Having  reoeived  yonr  circalar,  I  feel  di^>oeed  to  respond,  although 
fk  small  and  inc<msidarable  farmer.    The  information  sought  after  is  of  so 

Seat  importance  to  the  agrieoltnral  intaresti  of  oar  oommon  country, 
at  I  feel  regret  that  my  means  of  imparting  information  on  the  sobjeots 
of  inquiry  presented  in  the  cironlar  are  so  exceedingly  limited,  being  re- 
Btrioted  to  the  narrow  limits  of  Talladega  county,  in  whioh  few  of  the  sah- 
iects  of  inquiry  are  cultivated,  and  even  those  with  moi«  labor  than  skill ; 
for,  as  yet,  the  Talladegiaas  have  not  tamed  their  attention  to  scientific 
agriaoltnre. 

The  eoanty  of  Talladen,  in  this  State,  (Alabama,)  poBseeaee  as  many  ad- 
vantages as  any  part  of  the  conntrt  I  have  seen.  Tl^  valley  is  chocolate- 
colored  soil,  of  limestone  and  stiff  day  foandation,  and,  therefore,  well 
adapted  to  the  ooltiTation  af  wheat,  oats,  Indian  com,  tobacco ;  and  the  red 
valley  lands  of  Talladega  eoanty  ratamble,  in  every  pomt,  the  red  lands  of 
Morocco,  in  Afrioa ;  tbe  climate  ia  precisely  the  same,  jdm  Gray  Jackson, 
who  resided  at  Mogadora,  as  oonanl-general,  for  12  years,  says  *'  that  a 
9rop  of  wheat  womd  feed  tha  entire  people  for  seven  years.  But  tht 
government  of  Moroeco  does  not  admit  exportation,  except  as  a  special  fiavor, 
and  thousands  of  acres  are  left  onreapea  on  the  fields."  Were  it  not  for 
that  great  Soathem  sUple,  cotton*  (the  pest  of  the  age,]  Talladega  county 
€an  compete  with  any  min-growin^  part  of  the  United  States.  When  the 
jMrioe  of  cotton  is  a  UtUe  enhanced  w  value  in  market,  all  improvements  ar^ 
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dropped,  and  the  whole  people  rush  into  the  cnlti?»tion  of  that  article.   No 
attention  u  pdid  to  mannr^. 

R)rdering  on  our  vsllejja,  we  have  pme  land  resembling  the  pine  landa 
of  Georgia  and  Carolina,  laffordbg  valuable  timber,  and  the  best  kind  of 
tend  for  grazing;  and  whdn  we  oonsnlt  the  histories  of  the  pine-clad  hilla 
of  ^Sweden  and  Norway,  tiat  have  done  more  for  those  countries  than  the 
neh  lands  bordering  on  thte  Danube  and  the  Vistnla,  we  are  compelled  to 
consider  them  the  most  vahable  land  we  have.  These  fine  hills  abonnd  in 
y  iron  ore ;  copper  veins  have  been  discovered;  gold,  marble,  and  lead  are 

fomid  on  those  hiU  lands  of  pine  and  oak.    With  lOl  these  advantages  around 
us,  we  will  direct  your  att<intion  to  our  agriculture. 

We  have  an  agricultural  society,  called  the  TaUadega  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Association,  thAt  has  existed  some  five  years.  iSe  late  Colonel 
Taul  was  president  at  the  tf  me  of  his  death,  last  June.  The  duties  of  secre- 
tary devolve  on  myself,  fhia  society  awakened  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
pie  for  sometime,  and  a  sjfirit  of  improvement  was  aroused  among  farmers 
generally.  Very  flattering  reports  of  the  productiveness  of  our  county  were 
banded  m  and  i«ead. 

We  have  a  great  variety  of  wheat;  the  most  successful  is  called  the  Or- 
leans  wheat.  It  may  be  Bo4m  as  late  as  December,  and  succeed  weU.  The 
usual  time  of  sowing  is  froin  the  20th  Oetober  to  20th  of  November.  This 
▼anety  of  wheat  may  be  so^n  so  late  that  it  escapee  the  ravages  of  the  fly, 
and  It  comes  on  and  ripens  so  early,  it  generally  escapes  the  rust,  while 
other  varieties  are  more  or  less  injured  by  both.  The  best  manner  of  pre- 
pajing  land  for  a  wheat  crop,  if  upon  stalk  land,  is  to  break  the  land  deep, 
subsoil  It,  level  the  surface,  by  drawing  a  harrow  or  large  brush  over  it 
then  seed  do^ii  the  land,  I  Would  say,  from  1  to  2  bushels  per  acre,  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  of  the  land,  and  plough  it  in  deep  with  a  very  small  plough. 
In  March  upon  pine-hill  land,  20  bushels  of  lime  per  acre  should  be  spread 
on  the  field ;  and,  in  the  last  of  April  or  middle  of  May,  about  50  bushels 
of  charcoal  per  acre  will  se^jure  the  crop  against  rust,  and  increase  the  pro- 
duct of  the  wheat  crop.  Wheat  cultivated  in  this  way  is  always  secured 
against  the  grub,  Vireworm^  and  fly,  as  well  as  the  rust;  and  the  thinnest 
land  will  average  25  bushels  per  acre,  where  its  usual  product  is  not  more 
than  an  average  of  from  8  to  10.  The  quantity  of  wheat  per  acre  will  di- 
mmish If  sown,  and  continued  to  be  sown,  upon  old  lands,  in  the  usual  way. 
The  price /)f  wheat  in  Talladega  is  $1.50  per  bushel.  As  a  rototion  crop, 
wheat  succeeds  better  after  cotton  than  any  other  crop. 

We  have  a  great  many  varieties  of  com,  some  highly  spoken  of;  other 
yaneties  preferred  by  different  people,  according  to  fancy.    The  yellow-flint 
stands,  m  my  estimation,  the  highest,  though  not  approved  of,  for  its  color 
by  others.     It  grows  off  fretely,  ripens  eariier,  stands  drought  better  in  our 
Southern  country  than  any' variety  I  know,  and  yields  more  on  the  field, 
from  the  fact  that  it  can  be  planted  much  closer  than  other  varieties.  I  have 
made  an  ejfpenment  by  blending  the  yeUow  flint  with  the  red-blaze  variety 
and  I  have  succeeded  beyond  my  expectation— a  sample  of  which  I  will  for- 
ward to  the  office.     The  rationale  of  the  experiment  is  this :  the  yellow 
flint  was  considered  too  small,  although  it  possessed  more  oH  and  saccharine 
jmces  than  the  other  varieties,  that  contain  so  much  starch  and  gluten,  with 
woody  fibre,  and  are  affecteJd  severely  by  drought,  grow  late,  and  exhaust 
the  soil  considerably  more  than  the  yeUow  flint.    Now,  blend  the  virietiea. 
•nd  you  have  the  very  com  desired ;  one  that  grows  weU  upon  thin  land, 


may  be  planted  rer^  thick  in  the  row,  bean  drought,  matorei  early,  pos- 
Bessee  more  saccharine  matter  than  the  other  varie&e,  and  makes  a  larw 
com  than  the  ;reDow  flint,  poMCMinff  aU  its  desirable  qualities.  The  man- 
ner of  (mltivation  la,  snnply  to  sabKnl  the  field  weU  in  breaking ;  lay  off  the 
rows  4  feet  wide,  and  sabsofl  the  farrow  for  planting,  by  running  a  deep  fur- 
row in  the  bottom  of  the  one  intended  for  planting ;  give  2  feet  between  the 
stalks  m  the  row,  and  cover  lightly,  not  more  than  an  inch  deep.  I  prefer 
the  dnil  planting  to  hill  pknting ;  H  is  the  most  convenient  way,  and  easier 
cultivated,  with  a  oonsiderably  greater  production  from  the  same  field,  as 
well  as  a  less  exhausting  manner  of  cultivation.  When  the  corn  is  up,  just 
take  a  side-harrow,  or  cultivator,  and  run  by  the  side  of  the  plants,  filling 
nearly  up  the  farrow  made  in  planting.  Two  harrowings  and  one  plough- 
mg  are  sufficient  to  insure  80  bushels  of  this  variety  of  com  to  an  acre7on 
even  tolerable  land,  with  a  favorable  season.  No  hilling  or  hoeing  is  neces- 
sary, if  the  harrowing  and  ploughing  have  been  done  properly. 

The  best  inethod  of  feeding  com  to  stock  is  by  grinding  and  cooking. 
Hogs  particularly  will  fatten  on  half  the  com  ground  and  cooked,  that  they 
would  require  fed  to  them  whole ;  that  experiment  has  and  wiU  succeed  in 
every  country,  and  has  been  long  established  by  even  common  sense.  The 
manure  formed  by  feeding  20  busheb  of  com  to  hogs,  carefully  saved  and 
skilfaUy  apphed,  wiU  make  40  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre,  where  25  would 
grow  before. 

My  experience  about  rve,  peas,  and  beans  is  that  they  are  fertilizers  or 
renovatmg  crops;  they,  however,  are  not  attended  to  in  Talladega.  No 
crop  equals  the  pea  crop  as  a  renovator ;  it  takes  ita  own  nourishment  from 
the  atmosphere  pnncipally,  whfle  its  vine  protects  the  land  from  tiie  exhaus- 
tion of  exposure  to  the  sun. 

Cotton,  our  great  staple,  has  experienced  a  great  falling  off  this  year, 
owing  to  the  unfavorable  season.  The  average  yield  of  cotton  is  1000  lbs. 
of  seed-cotton  to  an  acre;  though  the  valley  will  yield  considerably  more 
to  the  acre.  The  chocolate  lands  produce  cotton  finely.  The  cost  per 
pound  18  something  like  3  cents.  AU  crops  do  weU  in  rototion  after  cotton ; 
vanous  expenmento  have  been  tried  to  prevent  the  rust,  army  and  boll- 
worm  ;  but  none  have  given  general  satisfaction,  so  as  to  command  confi- 
dence. The  most  approved  method  of  cultivating  cotton  is  to  plough  deep, 
BuUoil  the  whole  field,  and  then  ridge,  plant  shallow,  and  cultivate  lightly. 
Cotton  land  can  be  improved  without  resting,  by  manuring  deep,  subsoiling, 
and  imbed^ng  the  stalks,  limbs,  &c.  in  a  deep  farrow,  or  subsoil  in  the 
middle  of  the  old  rows,  make  the  new  ridges  on  the  subsoiled  farrow,  con- 
taining the  old  stalks  and  limbs,  wiUi  a  litUe  tcrapings  from  the  barn-yard 
and  lots,  or  even  scraped  up  in  the  woods,  where  leaves  and  litter  are  rot- 
ting, will  not  only  keep  a  cotton  field  up,  but  will  enrich  it  every  year, 
though  constontly  cultivated.  Cotton-«)ed  is  a  great  fertiliier,  equal  to  any 
thing  known,  when  properly  applied  to  either  wheat,  oats,  or  com :  it  makes 
splendid  food  for  sheep,  cows,  and  hogs,  if  boiled  with  meaL 

Rice  I  have  tried  upon  stiff  red-clay  upland,  and  I  found  the  production 
to  surpass  my  expectation.  My  experiment  was  on  a  small  scale,  but  suf- 
ficient to  show  me  what  could  be  done  by  the  cultivation  of  rice  upon 
?S  V  \  1^  planted  a  piece  of  ground  in  rice,  60  feet  by  20,  that  produced 
IJ  bushels  of  nee  without  any  extra  cultivation,  beyond  drawing  a  furrow, 
and  dropping  the  seed,  and  keeping  down  the  weeds.  Rice  is  one  of  the 
most  productive  grains  in  all  the  Southern  country,  and  will  be  cultivated 
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to  eomsiderabie  «tent,  if  s^ket  cm  be  fotmd  for  it,  or  if  cotton  Bhotfd 
*•••  *°^  ^  itapfe.  CloTerf  and  herdsgfMS  are  beginning  to  reoeire  atten- 
tion m  tins  coukty,  and  promise  to  do  weH ;  nearly  as  mncb  «o  as  what  ii 
grown  in  more  northern  Ifttftedes.  Thus,  you  aee,  that  seeds  ud  planti 
?*^.»  TaUadega  oonntT,  a^  extremes  of  Utitnde  from  north  to  BoatVwd 
noansh  side  by  side.  I  havd  seen  an  account  of  a  cloTer-seed  in  the  Fatwit 
Onee,  from  Braiil,  I  think,  that  was  fundsfaed  by  our  consul,  residing  ai 
j^pcraiso,  termed  southern  clover,  which  succeeds  well  in  Floridawith 
Gov0m<^  Brown.  If  any  r^ains  in  the  office,  please  forward  the  seed  to 
me  for  the  benefit  of  our  Agficultural  and  Mechanical  Association. 

I     Yours,  respectfully, 
J.  A.  BBOWN. 


^  WmimHtp&rt^  Warren  Country  Iniiana» 
Sk-.^^A  reply  to  the  Agricultural  Circidar  received  by  the  subsoiber. 
may  very  properly  be  commenced  with  some  mention  of  tfie  season,  of  ike 
products  of  which  it  asks  information.  The  winter,  which,  for  six  weeks  in 
January  and  February,  had  been  unusually  mild,  resumed  its  accustomed 
seventy  m  the  latter  half  of  the  latter  month,  and  continued  without  abat*- 
nwirt^tiU  the  middle  of  April.  Pasture  to  sustain  cattle  did  not  occur  till 
the  let  of  May.  The  plantin|j  of  com  was  unusuafly  delayed,  owing  to  the 
backwardness  of  the  season.  Much  corn  never  eame  up,  and  the  stand 
generally,  m  this  section,  was  very  poor.  Then  succeeded  a  period  of 
drought,  ^ting  the  meadows,  and  dwarfing  the  com,  varied  by  but  a  single 
*C*Tt*  •^<*J*«»*  ^  ^«*  tJ*«  ground  to  the  depth  of  4  inches,  until  about 
the  4th  of  July ;  from  that  pAiod  till  the  latter  part  of  the  fall,  the  rains 
were  more  setsonable,  but  nerer^snch  as  to  swell  the  streams,  or  replenish 
the  wells.  Our  river  (the  Wafcash)  was  never  lower  within  the  memory  of 
the  residents  of  this  section.  While  the  heat  of  summer  was  uniform,  and 
continued,  it  was  never  eztreif  e. 

IJW  thrived  and  yielded  Well ;  oats  were  a  short  crop. 
1QO?®  settlement  of  this  oottoty  cannot  be  said  to  have  commenced  till 
J  1.  ■«»'W»«lt«re»  80  far,.may  be  characterised  as  diffuse,  improvident, 
and  exkaustmg.  It  is  only  itithin  a  very  few  years  that  the  necessity  of 
a  more  economical  mode  of  farming  has  at  all  been  felt.  Within  the  last 
three  years,  clover  has  been  ii$td  to  manure,  and  as  a  preparation  for  wheat, 
by  a  few  persons.  Tradition  says  that,  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  counto^ 
no  difficulty  was  felt  in  raising  wheat,  either  in  timber  barrens  (oak  open^ 
ings)  or  praine,  the  crop  being  certain,  and  the  yield  large:  now,  rMnti 
wheat  on  the  prain©  ia  more  uncertain  than  the  yield  of  a  lottery  ticket,  or 
the  result  of  an  election  bet.  T  /        »*,  w 

^  The  Tsiietiee  of  wheat  most  in  use  in  tha  county  are  the  Columbian  or 
Mediterranean,  the  golden  chnff,  the  China,  which  is  a  yeUow  chaff  and 
heavily  bearded,  and  the  bearded  red-chaff.  The  popular  names  by  which 
they  are  known  in  the  neighberhood  are  given,  the  subscriber  and  his  in- 
formants  being  ahke  ignorant  of  their  botanical  appellatives.  The  first  is  the 
favorite  vanety,  being  earlier  to  the  harvest  by  a  week;  both  it  and  the 
golden  chaff  have  less  blade  imd  fur,  and  are  believed  to  be  less  liable  to 


ruflt  for  that  reason.  Whea^  is  smd«  in  this  regMs^  from  tba  last  of  Au- 
gust till  the  middia  of  Oelobei,  with  no  p«paration  beyond  a  ploughing 
from  2|  to  8  indies  deey.  Mash  wheat  la  put  in  on  eom  sroand  witE 
a  sboveH>h)agh,.  thA  oorn  hein^  afterwards  cut  up  and  shoeke£  Hwvest- 
tims  seldom  extends  begrood  «  w«ek,  and  varies  fip^  tW  Iwt  week  in  June 
to-  the  first  week  in  Jniy,  aeeoidina  to  the  seven.  Wheai  yields  as  lew  as  10 
a^d  high  as  2^  bosheK  and  may  be  said  te  average  at  12  bwhels  per  acre. 
Itis  sown  in  amount  from  .a  baahel  to  «  hushel  and  a  nedc  to  the  acre,  thouf  k 
an-  additional  bushel  of  seftd  n«t  an£re%iient)y  ad&  5  or  6  bushels  to  the 
yield.  The  prodnot  per  aere  fs>Us  much  short  of  the  earlier  r^ums,  bat  haft 
advanced  on  that  of  mqre  recant  eultwa.  It  sueoeeds  best  on  fallow  or  sod. 
Ne  reaie4y  for  the  fl^  is  known  or  attempted.  Weevil  is  not  hev«.  These 
among  us  who  know  it  in,  Ohiok  bfUeve  that  wheat  is  best  seonred  agaioit 
its  depredations  by  threahp^,  and  potting  up  in  the  chaff.  The  average 
pr^ce  herea^n^  im  he  statsS  at  $5  cents. 

The  undersigned  once  believed  the  gepMUeed  com  to  be  the  prefsnred 
vapiety ',  but  farther  inquiry  has  shaken  that  opinion,  without  eetaUishing 
any  other  as  a  jireferenoe.  With  seme^  the  smooth  white  is  most  eeteeme£ 
It  has  a  Btiffer  stalk,  and  is  leas,  liable  te  break  In  h^h  ™ds  thMn  other 
varieties — a  quality  not  without  value  in  a  prairie  country.  The  yellow 
com)  being  some  8  cents  nb«ve  white  in  the  market,  being  as  enaii^  raised. 
yielding  better  in  the  opinion  of  some,  on  account  of  its  smaUer  ooh,  and 
being  easier  husked,  because  a  smooth  grain,  than  the  white,  wiU  aWayft 
en^  the  preference  of  some ;  and,  of  that  kind,  a  l<mg  variety,  with  no 
special  designation,  but  having  an  ear  from  10  to  18  inches  in  length,  is 
mueh  affeoted  by  some  who  have  strong  land.  It  has  a  large  oob,  which 
makes  it  measo]^.  well  in  the  wngon  or  barrel,  and  would  be  moch  mone  cnl- 
tivated  for  sale,  were  it  not  that,  taking  the  entire  eeaaon  to  make  itself;  it 
is  liable  to  be  nipped  by  early  frosts.  Forty  bushels  of  com  areelaimed  her# 
to  be  the  ayorage  produet  per  acre,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  not  far  from  the 
trfliL  A  hand,  at  |12  per  month,  for  8  monUlsr  in  cultivatin|^  and  2  ia 
gathering  a  crop ;  a  team  worth  |l20,  whi^  will  pay  its  expenses  during 
the  balance  of  the  year,  and  ia  therefore  only  chargeable  with  half  the  in- 
terest on  cost  and  half  the  annual  depreciation,  amounting  together  to  $10 ; 
implements,  the  wear  and  tear  of  which  will  not  exceed  $10  per  vxvamj 
and  the  board  of  a  hand  for  22  weeks  at  $1.^0  per  week,r-~fonn  the  elements 
for  estimating  the  cost  of  cultivating  20  acres,  which  wUl  yield  800  bushels, 
M'orth,  at  market,  30  cents  per  bu^el,  chargeable,  of  course,  with  the  ex- 
pense of  marketing,  and  to  be  credited  with  the  value  of  the  stalks,  or  fifty 
cents  per  acre. 

A  shallow  plant,  in  close  rows,  say  8  feet  apart,  ^^ch  lays  the  grsaniiable 
to  the  germinating  mfiuence  of  slighter  showers,  and  shades  the  ^onod  at 
an  earlier  period  of  the  season ;  a  harroniag  as  soon  as  the  oorn  is  up  ;  a 
ploughing  and  cross-ploughing,  first  with  one  and  next  with  two  furrows  in 
the  row,  making  in  all  fo\n*ploughiiuKS  with  the  ^vel-pioughi— ^itthe  course 
pursued  by  the  bestoom-raisere.  There  is  no  peinjt  in  the  ciUore  of  corn 
about  which  men  are  more  genecally  agreed,  in  this  section,^  than  the  pro- 
priety of  constantly  stirciag  th^  ground  in  dry  seasoasi  It  was  abundaatl^ 
demonstrated  in  the  past  summer..  On  the  4th of  July,ooro,  on  an  avena». 
wss  only  knee  high,  owing  to  the  drought  described  in  the  early  parte! 
tlus  communication.  But,  though  stunted,  it  was,  owing  to  the  constant 
stirring  of  the  ground,  free  from  weeds  and  of  a  good  color.     That  week 
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there  fell  •  plentiful  shower^iand  the  com,  which  had  gtoftn  below  whib 
imable  to  grow  abore  groiin4  «pr»ng  up  »e  if  by  msgie,  •n4j  in  a  week*i 
time,  a  man  and  team  could  ndt  be  seen  while  tending  it 

Corn,  hereabonts,  is  only  l^d  whole.  When  fed  to  cahle,  foUowed  by 
hogs,  this  course  is  far  less  wa^fal  than  it  would  seem,  the  hogs  oonsoming 
th^oorn  which  passes  undigested  through  the  cattle.  When  this  is  done,  it 
is-ettrtomary  to  have  two  enclo|nires,  in  which  the  cattle  are  fed  alternately 
-^-the  hogs  occupying  that  whiifch  the  cattle  had  been  fed  in  on  die  prcTious 
day.  This,  howeyer,  is  said  bjr  some  to  be  unneoeasary,  as  the  hogs,  after 
tho  first  few  days,  rive  prefefence  to  the  swollen  and  partially  digested 
grain  that  has  passed  through  the  system  of  the  cattle. 

There  are  four  varieties  of  oats  cultivated  hereabouts :— the  black,  the 
white,  ike  barley,  and  the  side  oats,  each  of  which  has  its  advoeates.  The 
average  products  are  36  bnshols  per  acre.  It  is  less  exhausting  to  groond 
than  com,  and,  if  followed  by  the  latter,  the  crop  of  corn  will  be  better 
than  that  wMoh  preceded  it,  other  things  being  equal. 

The  aversige  yield  of  hay  is  believed  to  be  1^  ton  to  the  acre  :  timothy, 
clover,  and  herOB-graes  are  all  need  in  laying  down  meadows :  the  cost  of 
hay  per  ton  is  from  60  cents  io  $1.08  per  acre,  not  reckoning  the  cost  of 
land. 

A  good  calf  costs  $4  at  weaning,  the  expense  of  rearing  which  may  be 
averaged  at  $3  per  year,  till  8  years  old,  when,  at  an  average,  a  steer  will 
be  worth  $16.  *  *  . 

Wool-growing  is  not  profitable  in  our  section :  the  number  of  lambs  saved 
is  not  over  one-half. 

As  to  hogs,  a  cross  of  the  Clina  and  Russia  hog  is  believed  by  some  to 
be  the  best,  having  sufficient  size,  and  a  kindly  tendency  to  fat.  Twenty- 
five  bushels  of  com  will  make  a  hog  weighing  220  pounds,  with  range  of 
field  and  woods. 

Owing  to  the  circular  being  mislaid  after  the  information  was  collected, 

this  communication  is  delayed  till  this  time.    A  more  prompt  attention  will 

be  given  to  it  another  time,  if  it  is  deemed  desirable. 

Very  respectfuUy  yours,  Ac, 

„  „    ^  1  C.  R.  BOYER. 

Thomas  EwBimc,  Esq.        | 

Commiiiioner  of  PatiinU. 


Palmyra^  Wayne  County,  N.  T. 
Sir:— In  compliance  wittyoJnr  circular  of  August  last,  I  will  cheerfully 
contribute  my  mite.  I  am  a  laechanic,  a  tailor  by  trade,  and  continually 
occupied :  therefore,  but  little  n#ed  be  expected ;  but,  so  far  as  I  have  farmed 
it,  I  have  been  a  close  observer  of  results.  In  the  fall  of  1886,  I  purchased 
16  acres  of  meadow  and  pasture  land,  situated  half  a  mile  out  of  our  village, 
north  of  and  adjoining  the  Eriei  Canal,  which  leaches  more  or  less  and  wets 
the  land  on  the  surface  some  considerable  distance.  The  soil,  black  mould 
and  day  boftom  on  the  low  land,  and  gravelly  loam  and  clay  bottom  on  the 
high  land:  the  land  was  in  a  .bad  state,  cold  and  wet,  stony  and  full  of 
scrub-bushes,  elders,  &c.,  and  v^ry  uneven  surface.  I  paid  $85  an  acre  for 
it :  there  was  not  a  rod  of  good  fence  on  it.  I  commenced  work  in  the  ^ring 
of  1887,  and  have  made  more  or  less  improvements  every  year  sinoe^.nnw 
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.Ik  )na  baaoatf  lika  m  hMaa^fleor  en  the  nvfiMt,  and  haa  a«%raged  two  and  a 
.kalf  tona  par  aore  id  a/Mi  (MMt]^  and  clover  hf^  y«#rly»  for  the  last  tan 
jean.  I  diriitd  the  wid  in  three  lota  the  fisit  aaason,  and  made  all  w^ 
,<ntsifle  liMflii  wilh  Mraiii^^ak  peeln  mA  hamlofk  boarda,  costing  $1  n 


«od ;  ti&e  best  and  cheapest  i«npe  that  a  fiMmar  can  make  in  this  section  of 
lie  iMialij  :  iswawp  oak  pocta  will  last  from  20  to  80  yaan,  if  sawed  frtm 
Uye  timber;  the  same  witn  hemlock  boards.  I  have  paid  oat  in  inqvrove- 
ventB,  ^aiiiig  ihe  time,  m  $65  an  aere*  all  toh),  in  ftnciaag^  gnMing^  tak- 
m§  mit  stMM  md  wutkii^Nmd  diUh$$ mitk  ikm^ se^dituf,  fi,  ^e.,  making 
M  oeat  of  ^10<>  an  amre,  ezelnnve  of  all  manaring.  As  I  said  above,  it  has 
nveraged  two  and  a  half  tons  of  ha^  an  a<»e,  of  ue  beat  quality,  at  an  ave- 
rage price  af  $5.50  a  ton,  daliverod  in  this  nllage,  from  the  meadow,  when 
eat,  or  $2  for  €aU  fiaed*  at  87^  eents  a  week  for  homed  oattie,  making  an 
ineoaie  of  $15.75  an  acre.  I  have,  until  the  laat  two  years,  hired  it  cat 
t«nd  delivered  far  M  nn  nare;  bat  I  find  I  ean  please  myielf  and  costomevs 
better  to  hire  it  done  by  the  day,  at  a  oast  of  $4  or  more,  saperintendii^ 
•it  myac^.  Hie  waaal  prioe  of  labor  is  $1  a  day  of  tea  hours,  for  a  man 
and  hoard  hinMelf,  ana  $2  for  a  man  with  horses  and  wagon,  excepting  in 
haying  and  4aniiBt>  whsn  they  work  more  hours  and  higher  wages,  25 
per  oent.  or  mere.  Hie  land  now  cleani  me  about  12  per  cent  on  $100  an 
acre.  /  haoe  m%if0rmly  h^  Dr.  and  Or,,  amd  chargtd  $1  a  dav  for  my 
mm  cervMM,  <md  4nttrut  on  the  invutwunt,  striking  a  balance  on  the  first  of 
January  in  every  year,  and  addiiM  «n€  peer's  iwUrett  on  tht  balance  until 
wt  hoi  teamed  to  hem  deU,  On  the  mnl  day  of  January,  1850,  fourteen  years 
after  my  purehasa,  thore  was  a  surplus  or$40,  giving  me  7  per  cent  interest 
an  all  costs  and  chwrgee  from  beginning,  j^  land  and  $40  in  oosA  at 
emtmff  ntthmg*  This  land  has  bmn  brou^t  to  its  present  state  by  many 
blind  ditehce  leading  into  a  large  open  dUch  mnauig  through  the  field. 
The  blind  ditches  ara  laid  with  oonmion  stone,  of  the  smaller  siae,  taken  out 
of  the  land,  laid  so  sa  to  leave  a  narrow  trench  from  4  to  6  or  8  inches, 
capped  with  anitabb  atones,  and  well  chinked  in  with  the  snuLllest  .stones  and 
oovered  with  stnw,and  the  earth  round  npover  it,  and  seeded.  The  wettest 
part  of  it,  neoEt  the  eanal,  haa  been  well  covered  with  chips  and  dirt  from  wood- 
yarda  and  leached  aehee  at  the  rate  of  fifty  good  wagon-loads  on  an  acre. 
Twice  during  the  time,  (fourteen  years,)  I  have  oovered  the  whole  with  a 
flood  dressing  9£  horseHoanura,  put  <hi  mostly  in  September,  at  the  rate  of 
fifty  large  wagon4oada  on  an  acre,  at  an  average  cost  of  50  cents  a  load 
when  sprend.  Gkod  atable-mannre,  from  horses  fed  mostly  with  grain,  is  de- 
ddedlv  the  best;  and  I  prefer  to  pat  it  on  as  so<^n  after  the  hay  is  cut  as  I 
can,  thereby  keeping  the  gronnd  moiat,  so  the  roots  will  not  dry  out  during 
the  hot  season,  aMltnipiDg  them  warm  and  in  a  growing  state  through  the 
winter.  It  does  well  to  put  on  coarse  manore  in  swales  and  low  places,  in 
the  spring,  if  it  can  be  dcNue  without  catting  ap  the  land  too  much  in  getting 
it  on  the  snot  wanting  it. 

From  all  this,  I.leam  that  quite  iwt»  cold  l*ud  can  be  made  dry  by 
bHnd  ditching,  the  soamess  taken  out  with  leaohed  ashes,  and  made 
warm  with  dut  and  hefse-manufe,  making  an  nbondant  crop  of  ^ood 
timothy  and  dovar  hajy  where  naught  but  Mort,  sonr  grasses  and  noxious 
plants  grew  befoie.  I  seed  with, timothy  only,  sowing  twelve  quarts  on  an 
aore :  clover  eomes  in  of  itself,  more  or  leas,  in  a  few  years  after  seeding. 
The  poorest  acre  there  was  of  this  land  next  to  the  canal,  now  rolls  out  a 

irindrow  of  a  swath,  mostly  clover:  it  has  never  been  ploughed.    I  have 
so  -      -    _ 
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Mwed  timotbj,  and  chnggedilin  aad  ooTered  it  it  tlM  mda  titte  nitli  M#> 
BMiiire  r  this  m  the  Imnd  that  Mad  the  ehipe  and  aahes  on  it,  as  w«U  m  nannn. 
It  paji  ^w«A  to  cover  all  aewllr  seeded  land  whh  a  light  flmiiaa  of  ^onf- 
maniira  the  fint  faU  after  sefdicig:  it  takes  mveh  hetter.  Re£top  haj^ 
rood  for  horned  csttle,  and  do^  better  than  timothj  on  all  low,  noist  bm^  or 
-iaat  %liieh  is  often  wet  throii|h  swales,  Ac. ;  but  timothj  is  most  AeoidodlT 
best  'tot  horses.  i 

One  word  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  seeviiw  ft  ersp  of  grui  or  maldiig 
haj.  Timodiy  shoold  not  be  tat  nntil  it  will  shell  a  Httle  bj  ^  process  o? 
making  it  hay.  AH  that  is  nk>wed  in  the  forenoon,  t»  eate  the  tun  thme$f 
should  be  spread  before  goind  to  dinner — ^the  thickest  of  it  tamed  oret  by 
an  hands  immediately  after  mnner.  Then,  let  some  rake  itmnd  the  ieid 
witii  a  hand-rake,  and  pitch  it  in  from  the  fences,  and  others  mow :  from  2  to 
8  o'clock,  p.  M.,  pat  the  hors^-rake  in  motion,  and  men  eneogh  to  eeek  it 
op  after  them.  Hay  makes  in  'that  way  better  than  in  any  other  tlmt  I  have 
tried.  Ptat  op  in  the  hot  son,  ita  moderate  sised  cocks :  the  next  day,  as  soon 
as  the  dew  is  off,  it  is  fit  to  deliver.  In  pitching  it  on  and  off,  it  dries  oat  the 
sweat  and  mt^ea  a  perfect  coi^.     This  cannot  be  done,  however,  if  cat  too 
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\ged  m  a  manner  similar  to  the  former :  for  the  past  .^^ 
ycMura,  I  have  more  than  doabl^  the  crop  of  hay  and  improved  the  qnaUty: 
this  year,  X  delivered  12  tons  d8Ibs.  of  hay  from  it;  that  is,  nearly  4  tons 
an  acre  r  it  was  well  cured.  I'  find,  by  several  experiments  in  weig^king  hay 
newly  made,  and  weighing  it  over  in  the  fall  or  winter,  that  it  does  not 
shrink  or  fall  short  in  weight  over  8  or  10  per  cent.,  if  properly  cored.  It 
is  far  more  profitable  to  pat  lUd  in  a  high  state  of  ealtivation  and  keep  it 
so,  than  to  work  it  in  a  cheap  knd  slovenly  manner,  getting  bat  half  a  crop, 
and  that  of  a  poor  qnality. 

I  have  three  acres  of  com  gh>and,  joining  this  last  pieoe  of  meadow,  clay 
and  sandy  or  gravelly  loam :  It  had  been  pastived  many  years.  I  had  it 
broken  up  in  the  month  of  November,  in  1846 ;  it  froie  hard  in  a  few  days 
after :  that  killed  the  wirewotm,  which  so  often  spoils  a  field  of  com  the 
.first  and,  sometimes,  the  seoond  season.  After  breaking  np,  it  was  planted 
on  shares  two  years :  the  soil  rich  and  mdlow.  They  raised  less  than  100 
bushels  of  ears  on  an  acre.  I  took  it  in  hand  myself,  pot  on  150  wagon- 
loads  of  manure  in  the  spring  4f  1849 ;  spread  it  evenly  over  the  whole  field ; 
plonghed  it  once ;  marked  it  with  a  horse,  and  a  piece  of  scantling  with 
four  pins  ifa  it,  at  a  snitable  (^stance  for  the  rows  apart ;  planted  on  the 
sorface,  all  bat  half  an  acre  of  swale  that  was  soaked  firom  the  canal,  which 
I  ridged  op  while  wet,  and  plakited  on  top  as  soon  as  sofficiently  dry.  That 
gave  me  the  best  com  on  the  field,  where  none  of  censeqnence  had  grown 
before :  my  rows  were  40  inches  apart,  nmning  east  and  west,  and  the  hills 
only  20  inches  in  the  row.  The  philosophy  of  that  is,  that  it  takes  the 
mominff  and  evening  san  md'e,  and,  at  noonday,  less.  I  palled  oat  at 
second  hoeing  all  bat  two  st^l^:  it  grew  tall  and  rank,  and  stood  the 
drought  of  that  season  much  better  than  any  other  com  aboat:  it  did  net 
ripen  as  well  at  thinner  pieces^  I  planted  Uie  12-rowed  Dntton :  had  125 
bosfaels  of  Mrs  an  acre ;  bat  f4w  pieces  went  over  100.  The  Ubor  of  plant- 
ing and  hoeing  in  this  close  nianner  is  more  than  the  gain.  I  planted  it 
again  this  se'toon,  selecting  the!  best  ears  of  last  year's  crop ;  broke  off  th« 
Bmall  ends  before  shelling;  ploughed  onoe,  and  planted  the  4th  of  Jant $ 
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rows  S|  feet  each  way:  it  ripened  well,  and  rave  me  144  bushels  of  ears 
to  an  acre,  although  planted  two  weeks  later  than  my  neighbors,  pulled  out 
to  four  stalks  at  second  hoeing :  had  21  loads  of  pumpkins  each  year,  at 
f  1  eaeh,  and  25  cents  a  bnshel  for  com  in  the  ear  delivered. 

Respectfolly, 

BURR  BUTLER. 
Hon.  Thswas  Rwbakk, 

Chmmittioner  qf  FaUntt* 


Eunt&r,  Green  Oountyy  K  T.,  December  20th,  1850. 

jSTtr :— ^I  owe  yon  an  apology  for  my  delay  in  reporting  my  potato  crop, 
which  escaped  in  a  good  measure  the  rot,  while  mynei^bors  lost  nearly 
their  whole  planting.  I  wished  to  see  how  they  would  keep  in  the  cellar, 
before  communicating  farther  with  you.  I  planted  the  most  of  my  seed  on 
sandy  bottom  land,  oat  stubble,  dressed  before  ploughing  with  a  good  coat 
of  fresh  stable-manure,  early  in  May.  They  were  hoed  twice,  and,  after 
each  hoeing,  I  had  a  boy,  12  years  old,  pass  along  the  rows,  and  scatter  a 
handful  of  plaster  over  the  stdks.  The  hoeing  was  easy,  and  my  laborers 
covered  the  hflls  too  deep,  as  I  thought  This  piece  ripened  in  September ; 
the  yield  was  light,  and  about  30  per  cent,  of  them  were  more  or  less 
affected  by  the  dry  rot,  generally  lightly,  next  the  skin.  The  other  was  a 
small  piece,  planted  on  upland,  naturally  wet  in  the  spring,  which  had  been 
turned  from  the  sod  in  1849,  and  had  a  dressing  of  manure  as  above,  and 
planted  with  potatoes.  We  had  no  rot  in  1849.  It  was  late  before  I  could 
plant  this  pieoe,  and  having  used  all  my  manure  on  the  other,  I  was  unable 
to  prepare  a  new  field ;  so  I  ventured  a  second  crop,  contrary  to  my  usual 
practice.  It  was  hoed  but  once,  and  lightly  covered.  It  was  plastered  like 
the  other,  ripened  in  October,  and  yielded  a  good  average  crop.  From  3 
to  5  ner  cent,  only  were  affected  by  the  rot.  My  neighbors,  who  did  not 
nse  plaster,  have,  without  exception,  so  far  as  I  have  heard,  lost  from  50  to 
90  per  cent,  of  their  crops.  My  Lish  laborers  used  no  plaster  on  their 
patches,  upon  which  they  depended  for  their  winter's  supply,  and  scarcely 
got  their  seed.  I  feel  warranted,  therefore,  to  attribute  my  success  to  the 
ns^of  plaster,  (the  common  ground  Nova  Sootia,)  and  recommend  a  handful 
being  cast  upon  the  seed  before  covering,  and  another  on  the  vines  after 
hoeing.  I  am  also  confident  that  late  planting  is  better  than  early,  for 
winter  supplies.  Experience  has  taught  me,  that  in  all  lands  not  subject  to 
early  frost,  the  growth,  after  the  drought  of  harvest,  is  far  greater  in  sise 
and  number  than  when  the  rines  mature  at  or  before  that  period.  In  the 
late  planting,  the  tubers  grow  until  the  rines  are  killed  by  the  frost.  I  am 
equally  certain,  that  upland  is  better  than  lowland,  for  this  es^ent.  I  pre- 
fer a  slope,  idiere  the  water  will  not  remain  long  on  the  sOrfsce.  I  feel 
well  assured,  that  potatoes  may  be  raised  on  such  lands,  far  to  the  South, 
if  planted  in  July  or  August ;  (I  have  known  fair  crops  to  be  raised  here, 
from  planting  the  4th  of  July ;)  and  wherever  public  improvements  are  in 
progress,  planters  there  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  interest  to  cultivate 
them.  I  passed  rapidly  through  the  State  of  Virginia,  from  Guyandotte 
to  Charlotte,  about  the  first  of  September,  and  rarely  saw  a  potato  on  the 
table ;  and  when  I  did,  they  were  very  small.     In  the  few  fields  which  I 
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WW  I>eiw«6B  Stonton  and  ttiej  Blue  Bidge,  the  atelkf  looked  dir  aod  dead. 
And  I  saw  »  farmer  selling  ]K>tetoee  to  the  Irish  laboron  «t  the  toiuiel,  to 
»mftU  M  w^d  be  certainly  rejeoted  at  the  North,  I  Baw  om  imaU  ield, 
on  Paint  Cree^  which  had  l|een  late  planted,  and  merer  hoed:  t^  imt^ 
were  green  and  rank  as  the  w^eds  which  wellnigh  smothered  them.  I  nrged 
t^e  owner  to  attend  to  them,  as  a  substitute  for  his  short  com  crop;  bat 
his  hands  were  all  boat-building,  and  I  doubt  if  anj  tfaii^  eame  of  it  I 
hope  some  public-spirited  men  will  be  found,  who  will  try  late  pkoting  next 
season  south  of  the  Potomac,  and  give  you  the  result. 

I  am  yours,  respectfully, 
I  WM.  W.  EDWABDS. 

RiiiAua.--0«r  correipondeat  shoald  know  that  nothiag  u  sgKnrt  eomsi<m  at  tli«  South 
th»n  toplant  Lnrii  poUtoes  eyery  in^nth,  from  August  to  April :  eren  north  of  the  PotomM. 
to  MMrylnd,  ^cy  were  grown  o«t  id  th«  open  air,  in  the  winter  o#  1840  aad  1860.  and  tmmdr 
to  dig,  for  eoolung,  in  March  and  Airil.  They  need  eool  weather,  and  not  ctS^U^Im  Imt 
wood-aehes,  and  either  leaf,  straw,  o^  sod  mould  to  feed  the  plants.  Giye  potatoetT^riiAt 
temperature  and  moisture,  and  pro|>«r  food,  and  they  will  do  welL  pnmded  tbe  SMdla 
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ScoUmlle  P.  0.,  Totm  of  WheaOand,  Monroe  Oountif,  K  K 

Leemnher  SOO,  1860. 

Sir:— In  consequence  of  siokness  for  the  last  month,  I  hare  foond  it  im- 
practicable to  answer  your  circular  at  an  earlier  period ;  conseaaeDtlT,  the 
tome  employed  on  it  has  been  ao  limited,  that  I  find  it  so  imperSot,  and  of 
so  httle  interest,  I  very  much  .doubt  the  propriety  of  troubling  yon  with  it 
Although  I  ha?e  farmed  it  in  this  town  for  the  laat  80  years,  I  have  MT*r 
found  time  or  inclination  to  go  into  minute  cakuUtion  or  inyestigation  as  to 
the  exact  oost  or  profit  of  partaoular  modes  of  cultivation,  and  still  1«8  to 
ezpenment  on  different  processes  of  fattening  animals,  or  the  exact  resolt 
of  such  prooesses.  My  remarb  wjll,  therefore,  be  principaUy  limited  to  a 
general  new  of  the  method  of  farming,  as  it  actually  exists  in  this  vioinitj. 
I  also  find  that  I  have  ezten4ed  my  remarks  to  too  many  solHeGta,  and 
have,  consequently,  not  been  sufficiently  particular  about  any  to  make  them 
useful;  but,  such  as  they  are,  they  are  placed  at  your  dkposal. 

^e  town  of  Wheatland  is  located  on  the  Genesee  Biver,  12  milee  south 
of  Rochester,  where  the  Onondag*  salt  group  of  rocks  crosses  the  river,  and 
contains  seyeral  plaster-beda;  and  it  has  been  found  from  experience  that 
the  cultivatoon  of  wheat,  clovef ,  and  com  are  most  snitable  and  profitable, 
and  to  them  the  attention  of  farmers  is  principally  directed.  Although 
oats,  barley,  peas,  and  root  crpps  are  necessari^  coltiTated  to  a  limited 
extent,  for  home  consnmption,  they  are  nerer  depended  on  for  market  or 
ew>©rUtion  to  any  conaiderable  amount.  Their  cultivation  may  he  con- 
sidered incidental,  and  limited  to  particular  pieces  of  laad,  that  happen,  from 
the  nature  <tf  the  soil  and  previpus  cultivation,  to  be  particularly  adapted  to 
an  ocoaoon^  crop.  The  land  m  this  town  consists  almost  whoIW  what 
IS  called  oakHtpenings,  and  i«as  originaUv  considered  poor  aad  bairen, 
which,  in  faet,  was  the  case,  un^  the  use  of  clover  and  plaster  was  x«8orted 
to,  and  which  took  place  from  JL815  to.  1820,  at  which  time  the  capalility 
and  fertility  of  the  soil  were  fully  developed,  and  the  crops  of  clover,  wheat, 
aad  com  were  not  unfrequent^y  doubled,  furnishing  food  for  sheep  a^ 
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cattle,  wideh  also  increased  in  the  same  proporttoti,  and  the  means  d  im- 
pro^g  and  renovating  the  soil  both  by  pastnniM  and  bamyai^  manure. 

Jfefwre.— In  1815,  the  price  of  lands,  parti«%  imnrored  or  cleared,  wm 
fi^om  flO  to  920 ;  fW>m  Chat  time  nnUl  the  pnselit,  tne  price  has  gradually 
advanced,  selUnc  at  this  time  at  firom  f  50  to  fTTO,  as  to  quality  and  improve- 
ments. When  the  plaster  first  came  into  use,  the  soil  was  wonderfully  sen- 
sitiTe  to  its  effects,  and  the  results  on  the  cloTer  fields  tnily  astonishinf. 
Snch  strips  as  happened  to  be  missed  in  sowing  were  so  small  and  dwarfish 
that  they  could  not  be  mowed  with  the  s<r^e ;  in  fact,  the  same  strips  were 
almost  equally  perceptible  in  the  succeeding  wheat  or  com  crop.  The  effect 
did  not  appear  to  depend  so  much  on  the  quantity  used  as  upon  the  even- 
ness of  sowing ;  and  when  100  pounds  could  be  spread  even,  it  seemed  to 
have  the  same  effect  as  double  the  amount ;  indeed,  an^  given  amount  exoeed- 
in^l50  pounds  did  not  appear  to  improve  the  crops  to.  the  least. 

From  1820  to  1825,  the  crops  amved  at  their  maximum,  and  from  thajb 
period  to  1840  the  average  product  did  not  appear  to  vary  much,  although, 
towards  the  dose  of  that  period,  the  averaM  began  to  diminish  sensibly, 
and  the  plaster  to  lose  its  effects.  The  land  generally,  and  especially  that 
portion  of  it  well  adapted  to  the  cidtivation  of  wheat,  bcong  summer  fallowed 
and  sown  every  other  year,  and  although  the  clover  crop  was  frequently 
ploughed  in  the  rotation,  proved  too  exhausting,  there  being  little  other 
manure  used.  The  land  appeared  to  tire  of  this  continued  driU  of  the  same 
crops. 

Since  1840,  many  of  the  farmers  have  adopted  the  three  ^ear  rotation, 
pasturing  the  land  the  year  succeeding  the  wheat  crop,  and  either  summer 
fallowing  the  second  year,  or  manuring  the  sward  in  tiie  spring,  and  planting 
with  com,  which  is  out  up  about  the  middle  of  September,  and  sowed  with 
wheat,  seeded  to  clover  the  next  spring,  to  go  through  the  same  rotation. 
Where  the  three  year  system  has  been  adopted  for  any  length  of  time,  the 
crops  improve,  and  the  average  product  increases  gradually  to  about  the  old 
standard.  I  would  not  be  understood  that  the  aboTC  changes  were  confined' 
to  the  mentioned  dates,  or  that  the  above  results  would  correspond  to  the 
experience  of  every  fanner.  The  lands  being  brought  successively  into 
cultivation,  and  the  use  of  clover  and  pasture  qommenced  at  difierenl 
periods,  the  crops  of  one  farmer  might  be  increaung,  while  thoee  of  his 
neighbor  mi^ht  be  diminishing,  all  depending  upon  the  period  at  which  the 
process,  as  described,  commenced.  ]But  it  is  believed  that  the  land  went 
through  something  like  the  above  process,  in  periods  corresponding  to  the 
above  dates. 

The  average  yield  of  wheat,  per  acre,  at  different  periods,  is  supposed  to 
be  about  as  follows : — Being  in  1816, 15  bushels ;  in  1820,  20  bushels  ;  from 
1820  to  1830, 25  bushels,  and,  under  favorable  circumstances,  as  high  as  35 
and  40  bushels,  per  acre,  which  last  was  by  no  means  uncommon.  At  thifl 
time,  I  suppose  the  average  product  to  be  about  22^  bushels. 

The  red-chdr  bald,  wi^  white  berry,  was  the  variety  universally  used 
originally,  and  succeeded  well  whfle  the  land  was  new  and  fresh :  it  was, 
however,  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  Hessian-fiy,  whenever  they  abounded ; 
bat  as  the  ground  became  stiff  and  old,  it  graduany  began  to  be  liable  to  rust 
and  winter-kill,  until,  from  1825  to  1830,  it  became  quite  uncertain,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  white  fiint,  which  proved  a  much  hardier  variety,  and 
less  liable  to  injury  from  the  fly,  from  the  pecnliar  solidity  and  hardness  of 
the  straw,  and^was  less  liable  to  rust.     Several  other  varieties  were  intro- 
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4aced,  and  cnltiTated  to  soxi^e  extent,  the  most  prominent  of  which  wert 
tiie  HtttchjuMon,  a  bearded  whiat,  and  the  Indiana  white,  beardleie :  both  did 
h^tep  than  the  original  bald  hot  could  not  compete  with  the  white  flint. 
Withm  the  laat  six  years,  theFSonlee  wheat,  a  white  variety,  has  beta  culti- 
jated  to  aome  extent,  and,  w|ien  the  tillage  is  good,  and  the  land  in  good 
hearty  it  not  nnfrequently  OQt|)rields  the  flint  from  5  to  10  hoshela  per  wve. 
Li.Bany  localities  it  is  fast  #omin^  into  favor,  and  superseding  the  flint. 
Xfc  IS  about  a  week  earlier,  rendering  jt  less  liable  to  rust :  it  shells  readily :  if 
aot  harvested  in  season,  it  does  not  withstand  wet  so  well,  the  berry  being 
but  iHghtiy  covered  with  chaflTi    The  white  flint,  on  the  contrary,  is  but  little 
liable  to  sprout  in  consequence  of  exposure,  nor  does  it  shell  readily.    The 
Ust  two  are  the  varieties  principally  in  use.     For  the  past  two  years,  the 
Mediterranean  has  been  tried, to  a  limited  extent:  it  is  the  earliest  variety 
known  here,  and  it  said  to  e|cape  injury  from  the  weevil ;  but  it  being  % 
red  wheat,  and  thick  hulled,  ^ur  millers  object  to  it  on  account  of  the  infe- 
rior qnabty  of  the  flour  ;  and  as  the  weevil  has  not  made  its  appearance,  or 
not  to  any  extent,  west  of  S^eca  county,  the  wheat  in  question  will  not 
find  much  favor  until  that  etent  takes  place.    It  will  be  unnecessary  to 
enter  more  into  details  in  relation  to  the  particular  qua^ties  of  the  different 
mieties.  Professor  Emmons  having  done  it  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Natural 
History  of  this  State.     The  time  of  seeding  commences,  with  the  stiffest 
loils,  about  the  Ist  of 'Septemjber,  and,  on  low  clay  lands,  even  as  early  is 
the  last  10  days  of  August ;  tut  for  our  best  upland  wheat  soils,  from  the 
10th  to  the  16th  of  September  is  preferred.     As  to  the  preparation  of  the 
seed,  we  find  but  little  necessfrv,  the  soil  being  so  natural  to,  and  so  well 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat:  it  has  hitherto  been  liable  to  but  few 
diseases :  whenever  any  smut  occasionally  makes  its  appearance,  the  appli- 
Mtion  of  brine,  and  diying  in  lime  or  plaster,  is  found  to  be  a  sure  remedy. 
The  quantity  sowed,  per  acrq,  we  find  necessary  to  increase  gradually  aa 
the  land  grows  older ;  we  comjnenced  with  1  bushel  per  acre,  of  the  old  red- 
chaff,  and,  when  the  white  flint  was  first  introduced,  3  pecks  were  found  to  be 
sufficient  under  favourable  circumstances :  the  quantity  has  been  gradually 
increasing,  and  has  arrived  at  6  pecks  on  the  most  favorable  localities,  up 
to  6  and  8  pecks  on  stiff  and  l^mpy  clays,  where  much  of  the  seed  does  not 
▼eeetate. 

The  time  of  harvest  never  v|aries  but  a  few  days  from  the  15th  of  July, 
and  any  pieces  whose  ripenina  is  protracted,  from  any  cause,  such  as  late 
sowing,  or  cold,  wet  soil,  much  beyond  the  20th,  hardly  ever  escape  more 
or  less  injury  from  rust.  j 

Until  within  the  last  six  or  iight  years,  the  usual  preparation  of  the  soil 
for  wheat  was  to  plough  two  f>r  three  times :  now,  the  practice  of  tombg 
over  clover  in  June,  and  following  with  the  harrow  and  cultivator,  to  keep 
the  land  in  good  tilth,  and  subflne  any  grass  that  may  spring  up  until  sow- 
ing time,  has  been  fast  growing  into  favor,  and  now  appears  to  be  the  most 
approved  method  of  preparation :  if,  however,  in  the  spring,  the  wheat 
appears  to  be  so  grassy  that  there  is  little  or  no  prospect  of  clover  suc- 
ceeding well,  the  stubble  is  g^erally  fallowed  the  succeeding  season,  and 
ploughed  two,  or,  if  necessary,  three  times,  to  eradicate  the  grass  thoroughly, 
and  then  seeded  with  clover  to^  remain  two  years. 

When  the  oak  openings  wer^  first  broken  up,  it  was  not  found  advisable 

'io  plough  very  deep,  or  not  m^re  so  than  was  necessary  to  get  under  the 

roots  of  grass  and  brush,  whi^h  was  about  four  inches ;  but  as  the  land 


efihiHuted  «t  tke  mfaoe,  from  continued  cultivation,  it  has  been 
found  neoeesary  to  deepen  the  furrow  gradually  to  7  or  6  inches,  and  even 
to  10  inches ;  and  ee  ue  line  and  salts  become  exhausted  on  the  sur&oe, 
•t  9«I^y  i>  sou^  m.  the  fuhaofl  Dor  the  wants  of  the  crops. 

It  may  be  well  to  mei^n  in  this  oonnection,  that  the  New  York  system 
of  lime-rocks  extends  friom  eaat  to  west,  and  that  we  oonsider,  and,  in  fact, 
4nd  from  enarieaee,  that  the  Onondaga  Salt  Group,  and  its  immediate 
tkiiuty,  are  the  beat  calculated  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat;  and  that  as 
▼e  recede  ftitm  it^  either  north  or  sonth,  the  capability  and  fitness  of  the 
«oil  for  wheat  docrease,  until  at  certain  distances,  Tarying  in  different 
localities,  the  enltivation  of  wheat  is  nearly  abandoned.  As  far  as  the  debris 
of  this  rock  Ateads,  and  is  mixed  with  the  soil  to  any  great  depth,  it  only 
lequires  enoaure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  a  certain  adimxture  of«  vegetable 
matter  to  tievelop  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  wheat  culture ;  and  hence,  the 
extensive  fame  of  Genesee  wheat,  and  the  high  price  of  its  flour  in  the  markets 
of  the  world. 

There  hA  been  no  remedy  found  for  the  Hessian-fly,  except  late  sowing; 
nd  this  hai^^  late,  been  but  little  attended  to,  it  being  found  that  to 
protract  sowing  much  beyond  the  usual  and  approved  time,  exposed  the 
crop  to  a  more  serious  injury,  vii.  rust  and  shrinkage,  and  liability  to 
winter-kill,  the  roots  not  being  sufficiently  stronc  and  well  established  to 
withstand  the  pontinq«sd  freeiing  and  thawing  of  March  and  April.  It  has 
s^  been  found,  that  in.  seasons  when  the  fly  prevails,  they  frequently  attack 
late  sown  iHiea^  and  even  barley,  in  the  spring,  and  injure  it  far  more  than 
the  early  sown.  It  is,  however,  a  subject  of  congratulation  to  the  wheat 
fanner,  that  the  ravages  of  the  fly  are  steadily  upon  the  decrease,  and  that 
at  present  little  apprehension  is  felt  from  them,  and  comparatively  little 
damage  sustained.  No  weevil  has  hitherto  appeared  in  this  vicinity,  or 
nearer  than  Seneca ;  but,  as  they  appear  to  be  on  the  march  to  the  west 
mduillji  we  maj  reasonably  expect  to  make  their  acquaintance  in  time. 
The  average  price,  during  1850,  at  the  mills,  in  this  town,  will  not  vary 
much  from  |L19  or  $1.22. 

Estimated  expense  of  cultivating  5  acres  of  wheat : 

5  days  ploughing,  usin^  8  horses  and  1  man,  at  (2.25  per  day...  (13.25 

Wear  of  ^ou^h  and  points. 1.00 

1  day  harrowing,.  1  team  and  boy,  and  use  of  harrow 2.00 

2  days  cultivating      ''  "  *'       cultivator 4.00 

1  day  drilling  in  wheat,  "  "       drill 2.25 

Seed  wheat,  5  pecks  per  acre  being  sufficient,  drilled,  at  $1.19 

per  busheL. 7.45 

Harvesting  and  drawing  to  bam  per  acre,  $2 10.00 

Use  of  land  one  year,  allowing  pasturage,  spring  and  fall,  for  its 

use  the  seasons  th^  the  wheat  is  sowed  and  harvested,  $4. 

per  acre 20.00 

$59.95 

Estimated  yield,  22^  bushels  per  acre,  at  $1.19  per  bushel $133.87 

Deduct  expense 59.95 

Profits  on  5  acres 73.92 

Or,  on  one  acre,  nearly  $14.75.     Or,  if  the  whole  is  done  well,  or  in  good 
aeason,  we  may  safely  calculate  on  25  bushels  per  acre,  which  would  increase 
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A#  prom*  aetyiy  |ft  per  aere^  or  |17.75  pe^  ««re,  ttivnUkg  ««  slr«ir  w^ 
iliftiF  will  p«y  for  threshing  ae^  oivting  to  milL  • 

The  eoitivation  of  oom  u  v^posed  to  bo  inoretaiBg,  mi  takiag  the  pikotf 
of  root  crops  to  a  great  extent :  it  ifl  ooDsiderad  8eeoii<krf  to  iHieat^  prinei-' 
p^Ijnsedfbr  home  consmmpWon,  md  seMom  for  exportation?  then  tn 
••▼wal  ▼wietiet  m  me;  b«t  the  early  8  and  lO-rowed  jeOxmr  and  irWtOw 
afo  preferred  on  wheat  soils.  'Com  is  nsvaUj  cmt  up  by  the  grood;  attj 
fcUdw«d  by  wheat,  as  already  meBtioaed.  Tin  yieW  per  aere  is  exeeed^ 
iagly  rariouB,  depending  »porf  the  adaptation  of  the  eoil  to  the  crop,  aa^ 
tiie  amount  and  quality  of  tho  manure  used;  indeed,  the  land  ean  harSy 
be  too  riclr:  under  ordinary  of  rather  unfarorable  oireantetancee,  the  yiel* 
may  be  80  to  40  bushels;  add  under  fiivorable  cnreuMtMieA,  depending 
on  aeason  and  cultivation,  it  will  go  as  high  as  60  to  70  and  eren  80  bwheW 
per  acre. 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  correct  estimates  of  the  cost  of  raiifeg^  altfcoag!^ 
such  estimates  are  frequently  made,  so  much  depending  upon  &  natord^ 
quaUtiee  ofthe  soil,  as  well  as  tapon  previous  eultirfttion  and  maDwitog. 

The  mode  of  cultivation  mo#t  approved  here  is  to  app^y  the  manure  of 
the  previous  winter  on  clover  rfward :  if  the  land  is  dry  and  loamy,  pkragb. 
once  from  the  Ist  to  16th  of  May;  roll,  harrow,  and  cultivate,  and  pftint  a^ 
soon  thereafterias  possible;  w^  if  a  stiff  soil,  inclining  to  clay,  manure  ancl^ 
I^ough  in  the  fall,  palveriae  frolm  the  15th  to  20th  of  Sfay,  planting  as  sooir 
after  ae  possible.  At  one  timey  it  was  not  unusual  to  plant  about  tM^  lat  of 
May :  it  is  now  discontinued,  it  being  found  that  it  increased  Ae  labor  of 
after  cultivation,  and  gave  tinie  for  the  growth  of  grass  and  weedh  before 
tiie  first  hoeing,  and  the  corn  being  very  liable  to  injury  from  late  froeto. 
Com  is  usually  fed  to  hogs  in  the  ear;  for  cattle,  it  is  always  ground. 

Oatt  are  considered  an  exhausting  crop,  and  are  also  oaltivated  mostlr 
for  home  use ;  the  stubble  is  seldom  used  to  follow  with  wheat,  and  rm 
rarely  saooeeda  when  tried.  Average  yield,  under  ordinary  circumatancei 
30  bushels ;  but  when  the  seaeon  is  favorable,  or  we  have  seasonable  raini, 
they  will  yield  40  to  50  busheli :  the  land  for  oats  is  hardly  ever  plougM' 
but  once:  average  price,  30  or  84  cents. 

Barley  k  but  little  cultivated  on  our  best  wheat  soils,  and  is  confined 
principally  to  loamy  soils,  containing  a  good  supply  of  vegetable  matter,  or 
on  well  manured  eora  or  potato  ground:  it  does  not  ancceed  on  poor  or 
graesy  land :  under  favorable  circumstances  it  may  yield  40  bushels  per 
acre,  but  more  frequently  less:  it  is  almost  wh(dly  sold  to  brewefa,  and 
seldom  fed  out  on  the  farm.  It  is  not  considered  an  exhausting  crop,  and 
IS  generally  followed  by  wheats  The  price  per  bushel  generally  50  to  60 
cents :  this  season  it  has  sold  at  75  in  Rochester. 

Bye  not  cultivated. 

Peas  are  raised  to  some  extent  on  loamy  and  moist  localities,  and  fre- 
quently do  well  there,  yielding  about  30  bushels  per  acre  ;  but  seldom  suc- 
ceed on  dry,  light  soils :  they  are  generally  followed  by  wheat,  which  generally 
succeeds  well  after  them.  When  the  pea  crop  does  well,  it  is  useful  in  sub- 
duing grwie,  leaving  the  land  li|ht  and  in  good  condition,  and  is  therefore 
considered  an  ameliorating  rather  than  an  exhausting  crop.  The  ereen 
crop  18  never  ploughed  in  for  manure.  When  cultivated  extenaively  for  a 
few  years  m  succession,  they  become  so  infested  with  bugs  that  farmers  are 
compelled  to  abandon  their  us^  for  a  time :  they  are  fed  to  hogs  either  m 
the  straw,  or  soaked,  or  boUed,  ind  are  considered  equivalent  to  com:  they 
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are  aeldoB  sold  off  the  him^  exeept  im  the  springs  for  teed,  aad  frvqnentlji 
sell  at  $1  per  buheL 

,t  Bmuu  have  bean  tried  to  a  limited  extent  u  a  fallow  crop,  but  did  not 
appear  to  moeeod,  probably  on  aceontt  of  ike  expense  involved,  their  eul^ 
tifadon  beinff  now  moedy  umited  to  family  oee. 

Clover  andfiaweAy  are  the  only  grasses  used  for  cultivation ;  and  mea- 
dows of  sud  granes,  exoept  in  casee  of  unseasonable  droughts,  wiH  yield 
3  tons  per  aere.  The  prineipal  and  almost  only  fertilizer  used  is  plaiter, 
either  sown  with  the  eeede  in  the  spring,  or  the  following  spring,  eariy  in 
M^ :  the  seeds  are  buxmI,  nhm  sown  hi  the  spring,  6  or  7  pounds  of  elover 
to  from  2  to  4  iiuarts  of  timothy  to  the  acre.  Of  late  years,  the  piactioo 
of  sowing  the  timothy  in  the  fkll,  and  immediately  after  the  wheat,  has  been 
adopted,  the  clover  i»  the  spring,  from  the  1st  of  March  to  Ist  of  April,, 
and  is  considered  an  improvement,  as  timothy  sowed  in  the  spring  frequently 
failed  in  eonsequenoe  or  drought.  The  expense  per  aero  would  be  about  at 
follows,  vix.  :— 

Cost  of  seeds f0.80 

150  lbs.  of  |>laster,  and  sowing  plaster  and  seeds  0.70 

Mowing  2  tons  per  aere  1.50 

Baking  and  drawing,  &c 2.50 

Interest  on  land  4.00   expense  |9. 51 

O. 
By  2  tons  hay at  $7.50  16.00 

Profit  per  acre $5.4d 

Or  $2.75  per  ton. 

Woolgrowmffj  at  present  prices,  disoonneoted  with  wheat-raising,  and  at  the 
present  price  of  land,  would  not  pay ;  but  a  certain  amount  of  sheep  may  be 
kept  on  wheat  farms  to  advantage,  to  ooasnme  the  clover,  and  coneequently 
enriohing  the  land,  and  also  to  reduce  wheat  straw  by  feeding  on  it,  tram- 
pling it  fine,  and  mixing  with  their  manure.  Sheep  may  be  wintered  on  straw 
and  chaff,  witli  a  small  daily  additional  allowanee  of  |  a  gill  of  eora,  or  its 
equivalent  in  other  grain,  suecessfolly,  and  averaging  8^  pounds  fine  w6ol 
per  head :  in  Hen  of  the  grain,  1|  pound  of  good  hay  may  be  substituted ; 
indeed  this  is  a  very  common  practice  with  all  except  lambs,  which  require 
plenty  of  good  hay.  Haring  no  experience  in  coarse-woolled  shVep,  I  can- 
not judge  of  the  comparative  profits  of  each. 

Farmers  here  do  not  keep  many  moi'e  neat  cattle  than  are  required  for  thei 
use  of  the  farm^  and  none  follow  dairying  ae  a  principal  business.  Cattle, 
after  the  first  winter,  are  principally  kept  on  straw  and  chaff:  the  straw 
^bring  stacked  near  the  bam,  they  are  idlowed  to  run  about  it,  and  a  sufficient 
Gnumtity  being  daily  cut  off  the  stack  and  spread  about  the  yard  and  sheds 
during  the  winter,  to  be  eonverted  into  manure ;  a  certain  amount  of  cattle 
or  sheep,  or  boUi,  beine  nceeasary  for  that  purpose,  and  as  the  straw  is  of 
but  little  or  no  value  here  for  any  other  purpose ;  we  do  not  estimate  the 
expense  of  wintering  the  number  requisite  for  l^t  purpose  as  costhtg  ui 
any  thing,  but  being  rather  an  advantage.  Calves,  m^h-cows,  and  workmg- 
cattle  are  either  stabled  or  have  separate  yards,  and  are  fed,  in  addition  to 
the  above,^th  hay  or  oomstalks.  The  cost  of  rearing  a  calf  the  first  sum- 
mer will  M  about  $5,  the  first  winter  f  5,  the  two  succeediuff  summers,  say 
60  weeks  pastvage,  IS  cents  per  week,  |10.80,  making  |20.80.     Steeny 
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m  &U,  «t  2|  TMurs  old  from  tl|e  pasture,  ordinarilT  mU  «t  aboai  the  mmuum^ 
and,  if  kept  through  the  winter  until  3  years  old,  (if  kept  as  abore  dfl«eri)>6d,) 
would  still  sell  for  about  the  »ame  amount,  not  being  in  so  good  eoodkioii. 
CovB  may  be  valued  in  the  f4U,  at  from  $16  to  $18 ;  in  the  spring,  fron 
922  to  |25.  Durhams  and  D^rons,  and  their  crosses,  are  the  eattle  nsoa^ 
Mised,  and  of  the  two  breeds,  pure,  the  Devons  are  generally  preferred, 
both  on  account  of  their  beautjy'  and  their  being  the  most  hardy  and  easiest 
kept.  Haying  but  little  experience  in  the  fattening  and  managenest  of 
cattle,  I  am  not  competent  to  give  you  reliable  information.  Of  late  yean, 
the  fiM^ty  of  sending  fresh  beef  and  pork  to  Eastern  markets  by  railroad, 
has  considerably  enhanced  their  price.  I  hare  seen  good  beef  sold  in 
Bochester  at  $2.50  per  cwt. :  it  now  sells  at  |4  and  $4.S). 

As  to  ?u)ff»,  new  varieties  are  so  frequently  introduced,  «nd  are  so  qqiddy 
■uxed  up,  it  is  diflScult  to  determine  the  best  breeds ;  farmers  vary  much  in 
opinion :  I  have  been  the  beet  pleased  with  what  has  been  called  the  Mooha^ 
And  their  crosses.  The  cheapest  method  of  fattening,  and  the  onegeneraQy 
adopted  here,  is  to  commence  as  early  as  a  supply  of  potatoes  and  apples 
can  be  got,  boiling  them  together  in  such  proportions  as  our  supplies  of  each 
will  admit,  adding  some  meal  or  middlings  after  boiling ;  the  more  the  pro- 
portion of  apples,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  meal  required :  pumpkins 
may  be  added  as  soon  as  they  come  to  maturity,  but  they  are  in^nor  to 
either  of  the  former :  this  couite  is  followed  until  with  a  few  weeks  (2  to  4) 
of  killing  time,  when  com  in  the  ear  or  meal  is  used  to  harden  the  pork. 
The  Onondaga  coarse  or  evaporated  salt  is  used  for  packing  pork,  little  or 
no  bacon  being  made. 

Boot  cropB  of  all  kinds,  exdept  potatoes,  are  now  but  little  cultivated. 
From  5  to  10  years  ago,  the  cultivation  of  rute  baga,  beets,  and  carrots  was 
pretty  extensively  tried  by  our  most  enterprising  farmers ;  but,  owing  to  the 
expense  of  cultivation,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  crop,  arising,  principally, 
from  the  prevalence  of  unseasonable  drought,  they  have  gradually  been  dis- 
used, it  being  found  that  when  large  breadths  had  been  planted,  and  stock 
!>rovided  specially  for  their  coasumption,  the  crop  so  frequently  failed  that 
t.  subjected  the  farmer  to  much  loss  and  inconvenience,  and  the  com  crop 
has  almost  uniformly  taken  their  place,  as  being  more  reliable.  Still,  with 
proper  preparation  of  the  soil,  and  the  present  improved  demand  for  meat, 
their  culture  may  be  revived  with  more  success. 

IrUh  peiatoet  are  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  most  ap- 
proved method  of  preparation  and  tillage  is  the  same  as  com,  exoept  that 
^e  manure  ought  to  be  finer  imd  better  rotted;  they  do  best  planted  in 
Jills,  not  less  than  2^  feet  apart  each  way ;  a  handful  of  plaster  abd  ashes, 
half  of  each,  applied  to  each  hill,  either  before  or  after  covering,  is  fre- 

aaently  used  to  advantage.  T^e  most  prolific  variety  in  use  is  theMerino; 
ley  are  not  considered  as  nutritious  as  the  other  varieties,  and  are  uaed 
principally  fdr  feeding  out.  Some  years  ago,  the  Rohan  potatoes  exeited 
nuch  attention ;  but,  when  teaited,  were  disapproved  of  and  disoontinued. 
The  flesh-coloured  (Plate  II.  of  Professor  Emmons)  is  much  in  u^,  and 
li  more  firm  and  better  for  the  table  than  Merino,  but  second  as  a  bearer. 
Next  best  in  yield  is  the  long  and  round  pink-eye ;  then  follows  the  Mercer 
•a  a  yiekler.  The  Carter  potato  is  now  being  introduced ;  it  is  a  late  va- 
riety, superior  to  any  other  for  table  use;  its  yielding  qualities  are  not  suf- 
ficiently tested  as  yet  to  form  correct  conclusions.  I  have  raised  it,  to  a 
Umited  extent,  the  last  two  seasons;  it  has  suffered  less  from  the  rot  than 
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any  of  the  above  varietiee,  whidi  were  planted  in  the  same  field.  The 
quality  of  the  above  varieties  for  table  use  improree  from  the  first  to  the 
last  mentioned,  and  froa  the  last  to  the  first  as  oearen. 

The  raising  of  potatoes  has  been  curtailed,  on  acoount  of  the  prevalence 
of  the  rot,  for  the  last  5  years,  and  they  have  suflfered  from  it  the  last  sea- 
son probably  more  than  ever  before.  The  average  crop  is  estimated  from 
160  to  170  bushels  per  acre.  Cost  of  production,  18  oents  per  bushel ; 
nsual  price  at  the  time  of  diggine,  25  oents ;  profit  per  acre,  taking  the 
average  at  170  bushels,  would  be  #20. 

Haring  paid  but  little  attention  to  orcharding,  and  my  communication 
being  spun  out  to  such  a  length,  I  will  forbear  saying  any  thing  on  the 
subject,  and  here  conclude. 

it  will  be  observed  that  the  above  estimates  fall  far  short  of  the  results 
published  in  the  reports  of  our  agricultural  societies,  which,  since  writing 
the  above,  I  have  partially  examined :  mine  have  been  made  without  refer- 
ence to  any  other,  and  nrom  my  own  obserration  and  exoerience,  if  anT 
thing,  they  may  be  too  low ;  but  it  is  confidently  believed  that  theywiJl 
not  vary  materially  from  the  general  results  as  they  actually  exist.  When 
a  farmer  contendii  for  a  premium,  he  selects  his  land  in  reference  to  the 
intended  crop,  cultivates  with  extra  care,  and,  perhaps,  is  assisted  by  ad- 
yentitious  circumstances,  such  as  a  seasonable  and,  perhaps,  limited  shower 
of  rain,  that  does  not  extend  to  many  of  his  neighbors ;  and,  if  successful, 
he  nstiurally  endeavors  to  make  the  most  of  it,  in  order  to  exhibit  his  skill 
and  the  superiority  of  his  soil  oyer  that  of  his  neighbor. 

•  Very  respectfully  yours, 

DAVID  McVEAK. 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank, 

Commi$noner  of  PaUnti. 


AUentonj  Wa»hin^fUm  Co,y  Rhode  lilandy  Dec.  23(2, 1850. 

Sir: — Having  been  kindly  furnished  with  a  circular  from  the  Patent 
Office,  requesting  information  upon  various  subjects  connected  with  agri- 
culture and  rural  economy,  I  proceed  to  reply  (though  incompetent)  as  far 
as  the  questions  have  a  local  application,  and  shall  confine  myself  to  some 
of  the  most  important  farm  products  and  operations.  There  are  but  few 
kinds  of  business  which  require  a  closer  personal  attention  and  more  skill 
in  order  to  succeed  than  that  of  farming.  The  purchasing  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  -cattle,  sheep,  and  swine ;  the  feeding  and  preparing  them  for 
the  batcher ;  the  rearing  of  calves,  lambs,  pigs,  poultry,  and  eggs ;  the 
making  of  butter  and  cheese ;  selling  milk ;  .raising  vegetables  snd  fruits 
oi  various  kinds  for  market,  with  some  of  the  more  st^>le  products — consti- 
tute, in  part,  the  occupation  and  resources  of  the  farmer. 

The  land  is  generally  oneyen,  both  in  sorfaoe  and  quality,  and  presents 
many  varieties  ^  soil  even  within  the  same  field.  No  uniform  rule  of  prac- 
tice can  well  be  applied.  Each  one  must  determine  for  himself  the  best 
mode  of  operations.  The  great  secret  of  success  consists  in  the  judicious 
prepuation  and  liberal  distribation  of  manures.  It  is  the  foundation  upon 
'  which  every  farmer  must  rely  for  a  profitable  return  for  his  labor  and  capi- 
ta employed.     By  the  liberal  use  of  manure  and  thorough  cultivation,  Uie 
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fittypi  are,  comparatively  speaking,  placed  berond  the  inflaenoe  of  tmfkrotw 
able  seasom  and  other  viciaaiHiides  to  which  they  are  so  rebject. 

Indian  com  forms  one  ol  onr  moet  valoable  crops,  regarded  both  at 
forage  for  stock  of  all  kinds,  iad  a»  food  for  the  snpport  of  man.     It  most 
be  admitted  to  hold  a  rank  far  above  any  other  plant  known  in  hogbandry. 
Ttte  soil  best  adapted  for  raising  this  crop  is  the  sandy  loam  ;   ahboagh  it 
thmea  well  on  aH  soils,  if  well  mannred,  excepting  the  cold  and  wet  day 
sells.     The  varieties  most  esteemed  here  are  the  htrge  and  small  white-cap 
corn.     The  former  for  strong  and  rich,  and  the  latter  for  poor  and  light 
soils.     They  always  accommodate  themselves,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  to 
the  soil  and  the  seaaons,  alwiys  maturing  and  yielding,  according  to  land 
and  cultivation,  from  10  to  60  bushels  per  acre.     Cost  of  production,  from 
20  to  75  cents  per  bushel,  not  including  the  cost  of  manure,  which  wfll  be 
more  than  balanced  by  the  alditional  quantity  of  fodder  obtained  during 
the  several  years  which  the  manure  continues  to  exert  an  influenoe.     The 
krgest  yield  costs  the  least  p«r  bushel.    One  of  the  best  methodi  for  rai§.' 
iM  this  crop  is  to  allow  the  prass  to  grow  jrp^n  sward  land  till  about  the 
26th  of  May,  then  spread  20  4x-cart  loads  of  good,  unfermented  stable  ma- 
nure to  the  acre,  and  plough  the  whole  under  to  the  depth  of  eight  inches ; 
roll  It  well,  mark  out  with  the'  plough  3f  feet  apart,  and  intersect  the  ftir- 
rows  at  nght  angles  with  a  chain,  the  s«ne  distance  apart  for  the  hiMs,  ptit 
i^      Si"****^^  ^^  ^®  compoit  in  each,  then  drop  in  four  grains  and  cover; 
deep.    The  whole  work  should  be  auickly  performed.     As  soon  as  the  com 
ca,n  be  well  seen,  pass  a  fine-tdoth  harrow  between  the  rows,  each  way,  and 
follow  with  the  hoe  to  clear  a^tey,  leaving  no  hill.     Soon  after  this,  let  the 
cultivator  pass  in  like  manner;  also  follow  with  the  hoe,  learing  but  small 
hillfl.     The  third  hoeing  should  take  place  before  it  tassels  out,  avoiding 
large  hille,  as  before.    As  soon  as  the  com  is  weH  glased,  cut  it  up  close  to 
the  ground,  and  put  up  in  smaH  shocks.    If  the  land  could  be  made  smooth, . 
It  would  be  a  CTeat  saving  dif  kbour  to  plant  with  a  machine.     Tarring  the 
c(Mm,  before  planting,  is  a  sure  preventive  against  the  depredations  of  birds. 
The  past  has  been  a  favorable  season  for  corn. 

Bye  is  well  adapted  to  our  Eght,  poor  sofl,  and,  with  a  little  manuring, 
wQl  yield  from  12  to  30  bushels  per  acre :  coet  per  bushel,  from  20  to  50 
cente,  not  inchiding  manure,  ithich  will  be  paid  for  by  the  straw,  it  beiiw 
worth  from  ^6  to  $7  per  ton.  ^^ 

Oats  and  barley  are  cultivated  only  to  a  small  extent,  and  are  considered 
veiT  exhausting. 

Beans  do  wdl  on  light  soil.  Yield,  about  12  bushels  per  acre.  Cost  of 
rawing,  f  1  per  bushel. 

Bay  is  an  excellent  and  profitable  crop  on  m<H8t  land,  if  supi^ed  occ^ 
swrnally  with  suiuble  manure.  Fish,  spread  on  the  land  after  the  crop  haft 
been  token  off,  at  the  rate  of  50  barrels  to  the  acre,  wil!  produce  astoniahing 
effects,  frequently  quadrupling  the  next  year's  crop.  Stable  manure  will  do 
well  also.  Moist  land  should  always  be  selected  for  this  crop,  when  p^ao. 
ticable,  and  the  dry  lands  for  tillage.  The  past  vear  has  been  very  fa- 
vorable for  graes— at  least  26  per  cent,  over  that  ef  the  year  before.  The 
quantity  per  acre  varies  from  J  ton  to  2J  tons,  and  it  is  worth  about  |8  per 
ton  to  cut  and  secure  it  in  good  order. 

Potatoes.— ThiB  is  the  moet  valuable  of  our  root-orope,  and  its  quaKtiea. 
are  beginning  to  be  better  appreciated  as  the  difficulty  and  uncertainty  of 
raifiDg  become  more  apparent.    The  past  season  has  proved  to  be  the  mof^ 
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fatal  to  tUs  crop.  It  hat  also  been  remarkable  for  the  uinisna]  quantify  of 
rain.  These  circnraatapcei  may  net  be  without  their  benefit  in  assisting  to 
determine  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  thereby  settle  the  question  that  has 
^en  rise  to  so  many  onprofitaUe  and  speculative  theoriea.  It  may  not  be 
out  of  place  here  to  a«ggeet  whU  ham  appeared  to  me  evidently  to  be  the 
oaose ;  and  that  ia,  an  ezoeea  of  heat  and  moiature,  combined  with  «mmonie, 
a  highly  fertilising  salt,  well  known  to  exist  in  all  rich  soils  and  manores. 
The  lot  hae  alwayi  been  found  to  be  excessive  on  h^y  manured  and  wet 
U^d,  and  in  a  leaaon  of  high  atmoepheric  temperature;  while  in  poor,  dry 
•oila,  it  rarely,  if  ever,  makes  its  appearance.  Notwithatanding  its  liability 
to  decay,  it  eontinuee  to  be  exteaavely  cultivated,  and  proring  to  be,  in 
many  instances,  where  it  is  only  partially  destroyed,  the  most  profitable 
<irop  raised  by  our  farmers.  Yield,  from  60  to  260  bushels  per  acre.  PriSe 
per  bushel,  60  to  80  cents.  To  those  near  a  market,  or  on  the  waters  of 
the  l^arragaasett  Bay,  the  Mercer  or  Chenango  is  the  beat  variety,  more 
especially  on  light  soils.  The  ground  should  be  well  ploughed  twice  befone 
planting.  A  little  platter  on  the  seed  in  the  hill  is  a  good  manure  for  the 
potato ;  also,  a  little  manure  is  good  with  the  plaster,  on  light  soils.  Wet  laod 
should  be  avoided  for  the  Mercer  variety,  and,  perhaps,  for  moet  others. 

Onions  and  carrots  are  raised  on  the  same  ground,  in  alternate  rows,  pro- 
ducing fall  crops  of  each.  The  onions  come  to  maturity  early,  and'  are 
0Miiered,  thus  leavins  the  carrots  m  full  poaneMion  until  they  mature. 
This  is  considered  a  beneficial  oesapation  of  the  land.  Roots,  of  various 
kinds,  are  beginning  to  be  activated  for  the  use  of  stock  in  winter. 

Stock-breeding  has  been  much  neglected  in  this  county.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  however,  that  some  of  our  enterprising  farmers  will  make  the  ez- 
:periment,  for,  I  have  no  doubt,  it  would  be  a  profitable  undertaking,  if  well 
conducted.  They  should  avoid  the  imported  stock,  which,  by  extreme  care  in 
crossing,  together  with  high  keepins;,  have  been  brought  to  the  highest  degree 
of  perfection,  and  which  would,  without  this  same  care  and  high  keeping,  pro- 
bably degenerate,  as  they  have  done  in  oUier  oases.  But,  by  careful  andja- 
dioioos  crossing  with  some  of  ow  best  native  oattle,  there  might,  no  doubt, 
be  a  breed  produced  that  would  be  valuable  both  for  work,  the  dairy,  and  the 
shambles,  and  which  would  be  better  suited  to  oar  climate,  and  better  pre- 
pared to  endure  the  careless  treatment  common  among  us.  Feeding  stock  for 
beef  is  practised  to  some  extent  by  some  of  our  best  fanners.  In  selecting 
animals  for  this  purpose,  care  should  be  taken  to  procure  those  that  will  fat- 
ten readily;  and  when  the  business  of  feeding  has  commenced,  it  should  be 
attended  to  faithfully,  for  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  more  profitable  it  will  be. 

Sheep  have  decreased  in  number  very  much,  of  late,  l^y  are  now  kept, 
not  80  much  for  wool,  as  for  the  rearing  of  lambs,  which  are  sold  to  the 
butchers  at  about  three  months  old,  and  bring  about  $2  per  head.  The 
coarse-wooUed,  native  breeds  are  the  best  for  this  purpose. 
•  ffoffs  cannot  be  raised  and  fattened  at  the  present  price  of  pork,  with  any 
degree  of  profit,  beyond  what  are  required  to  consume  the  offal  of  the  farm, 
dairy,  and  kitchen.  Breeding-sows  are  kept  for  raising  pigs,  and  produce 
two  litters  a  year,  which  are  sold,  at  about  8  weeks  old,  for  $3  each. 

PotUtry. — Washington  county  has  become  quite  celebrated  throughout 
the  country  for  its  fine-flavored  poultry.  The  quantity  annually  prodviced 
is  large,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  sent  to  Boston.  All  our  farmers 
are  engaged  more  or  less  extensively  in  this  business.  Some  devote  almost 
their  whole  attention  to  this  branch  of  industry. 
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lt(8rmre»,-^Thte  eoUeetin^  and  oompoflting  of  mntire  thonld  b*  tttendtd 
to  by  »11  meftns,  whenever  if  ia  practicable.  Peat  taken  from  the  iiraisp  and 
composted  with  stable  man!j|re,  in  the  proportion  of  one  of  maaiire  to  fbUr 
of  peat,  and  allowed  to  remi^  until  a  slight  foraentation  taket  plaoe,  nuikM 
an  excellent  manure  for  all  >  light  soils,  and  for  afanost  all  crops.  Leaehtid 
ashes  mixed  with  peat,  in  proportion  of  one  to  two,  makes  a  good  maamre 
•Iso.  Stable  manure  is  the  best  for  top-dressing  on  jptM  bndf  utd  for 
eom,  to  be  ploughed  under  In  an  unfermented  state.  Fish  manure  is  Yer^ 
active,  and,  whenever  it  eani  be  procured  at  a  reasonable  rate,  will  paj  weu 
for  the  expenditure.  The  Stable  is  our  main  dependence  for  manure,  asd 
shoold  be  kept  well  littered  with  straw,  eel-grass,  lowland  haj,  and  peat, 
kept  dry  for  that  purpose. 

x>atfy. — ^Narraeansett  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  celebrated  dairy  cBs- 
triets  in  New  England.  The  business  is  now  pursued  to  some  extent,^  and, 
where  the  land  is  suitable,  ^,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  profitable  brtnohM 
of  husbandry.  The  annual  amount  realised  from  each  cow,  including  tiie 
oalf,  is  about  $35.  Ice  is  tised  in  all  good  dairies  for  cooling  the  cream, 
and  pr^^rvine  the  butter  till  marketed.  Price  per  pound,  22  to  25  cents. 
Cheeses  of  in&rior  quality  are  for  the  most  part  made,  and  sell  for  about  5 
cents  per  pound. 

TrutUbf  all  kinds  are  receiving  increased  attention,  and  are  beginning 
to  be  extensively  cultivated,  not  only  as  a  source  of  profit,  but  also  for  ^e 
decoration  of  the  homestead.  They  are  also  highly  esteemed  as  a  healthy 
and  delicious  food.  Many  of  the  old  orchards  of  common  fruit  are  hi6t 
goins  to  decay,  and  others  are  being  planted  to  supply  their  places,  great 
care  beine  had  to  procure  esteemed  varieties.  The  best  variety  of  apples, 
for  this  district j  is  the  Rhode  Island  Greening.  It  is  unsurpassed  for  all 
purposes,  is  an  early  and  constant  bearer,  and  the  trees  are  long  lived ;  some 
of  which  are  now  in  a  bearing  condition,  being  100  years  old.  It  is  much 
finer  flavored,  the  flesh  is  firmer,  is  of  a  deeper  green  color,  and  keeps 
longer  when  produced  in  Ihis  vicinity,  than  when  produced  west  of  the 
Connecticut  River.  In  cultivating  an  orchard  of  apples,  pears,  or  peaches, 
care  should  be  had  to  keep  the  ground  loose,  and  deeply  ploughed  and  under 
tilli^^,  till  the  trees  are  well  grown  and  nearly  shade  the  ground.  It  should 
be  lightly  manured  every  year  with  good  compost  manure.  No  grass,  rye, 
oats,  or  barley  should  ever  be  allow^  to  grow  in  an  orchard.  Some  root 
crop,  alternating  with  Indiaa  com,  will  be  best.  June  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
month  for  pruning  an  orchard,  though  it  may  be  done  at  any  season  of  the 
year.  The  heads  should  be  cut  out  and  formed  while  the  trees  are  growing, 
and  little  care  Will  be  necessary  in  after  years. 

Very  respectfully  youn, 

CHARLES  ALLEN. 
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BmUtHf  Blkhart  Cbunty,  la,,  Ike,  24eA,  1850. 

Sir :— In  answer  to  certain  onestions  contained  in  your  Agricultural  Cir- 
cttlax  of  the  26th  of  Aogost,  lo50, 1  proceed  according  to  the  best  of  my 
abilities. 

WhuA, — The  Mediterranean  has  been  sown,  of  neoeerity,  for  a  few  years 
past,  on  account  of  the  ravages  of  the  Hessian-fly,  for  other  kinds  are  de- 
stroyed, while  this  escapes.  It  is  not  a  very  productive  wheat.  Its  average 
product  is  estimated  at  15  bushels  per  acre.  The  kinds  in  use,  and  most 
esteemed,  when  not  disturbed  by  tlM  fly,  are  the  Wabash,  Hntehmson,  red, 
and  white  chaff  bearded.  The  average  product  is  20  bushels  per  aore^ 
The  time  of  seeding  is  tnm  the  1st  to  we  20th  September,  and  of  harvest- 
ing, from  the  4th  to  the  15th  of  July.  No  preparation  of  seed.  We 
usually  plough  twice  and  harrow  in  the  seed.  It  is  better  to  plouj^h  deep 
the  first  tiaae,  (aay  8  inches,)  and  the  next  time  not  ao  deep.  The  heal 
fallow  land  is  that  on  which  com  grew  the  wevioos  year.  If  the  land  re* 
oeives  good-euHore,  we  oonsider  our  yield  increasing.  We  kniw  of  no 
remedy  for  the  Hessian.>fly  but  to  sow  the  Mediterranean  wheat.  We  have 
no  weevils.     Average  price  per  bushel,  56  cents. 

C&m. — The  variety  most  esteemed  here  is  white  with  a  red  cob, 
though  a  yellow  com,  lately  introduced  here  from  South  Carolina,  is  the 
most  productive ;  but  it  is  sometimes  injured  by  frosts.  It  is,  however,  be- 
coming better  adapted  to  our  cUmate,  and,  I  think,  it  will  soon  be  the  most 
{profitable  kind  to  raise.  Our  old  varieties  averaged  45  bushels,  and  the 
ast-named,  65  bushels  per  acre.  The  best  system  of  culture  is,  to  plough 
the  ground  deep  in  the  spring,  furrow  and  cross  it  about  3^  feet  i^)art,  plant 
8  or  4  grains  in  a  hill,  harrow,  and  then  plough  8  times,  and  hoe  at  least 
twice.     Average  price  per  bushel  20  cents. 

OiU». — A  fair  crop  is  about  80  buriiels  to  the  acre.  One  bushel  and  a 
peck  are  sown.     Average  price,  i8f  cents. 

Ntat  Cattle. — Owing  to  our  dry,  sandy  soil,  grasses  are  not  productive^ 
consequently,  we  raise  but  few  cattle.  Three  years'  old  steers  are  worUl 
from  10  to  12  dollars.  Qood  milch-cows,  with  their  calves,  in  the  spring, 
average  $12,  and  in  the  fall,  $10.     Native  stock  suits  our  climate  best. 

Sheep. — The  raising  of  sheep  has  attracted  some  attention  of  late,  owing 
to  there  being  a  demand  for  wool  fr^m  abroad.  Coarse  wool  sella  for  81 
cents  per  pound.   The  finer  kinds  are  not  much  grown  here.    Sheep  do  welL 

Hog9. — Not  much  more  pork  is  raised  here  than  is  necessary  for  home 
eonsomptioo.  Average  price,  $2.75  per  cwt.  Oar  method  for  putting 
down  pork  is  to  salt  it  well,  and,  after  it  has  taken  the  salt,  hang  it  up 
and  smoke  it,  and  when  well  smoked,  prepare  a  mixture  of  ground  black- 
pepper  and  salt,  and  rub  it  well  all  over,  which  prevents  the  bugs  from  dis- 
turbing it. 

Potatoet  are  raised  only  for  home  consumption.  Yarieties,  the  Meshan- 
nock  and  Maokinaw,  whieh  yield  welL  Mode  of  ooltm^,  manure  the  land, 
plough  and  harrow  it,  then  furrow  and  plant  four  potatoes  in  a  hill,  about 
8  feet  apart ;  afterwards  harrow  and  plou^  two  or  three  times,  and  hill  Well 
with  the  hoe. 

Fruit. — Qreat  attention  is  paid  to  the  culture  of  fruit.  We  frequently 
have  applea  which  weigh  from  16  to  22  ounces,  though  our  orchards  are 
young.     The  "  never-uU"  and  bellflower  are  the  best  kinds  for  keeping. 
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The  best  time  for  transpla$tmg  uid  grafting  is  in  tlie  month  of  Apiil. 
My  information  n^n  the  other  subjects  of  inqoiir  contained  in  your 
cirmilar  is  M  Kmited,  thst  f  ibkk  it  nnnaesWisry  for  me  to  attempt  to 

Mtmna  fwtlitr.  i 

I  am  joors  respaetfiilly^ 
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Mtnmt  PUoMfUy  ClooMlU,  Madi$on^9U»ty,  N,  F.  Dte,  VI,  1850. 
i9tr;— -Your  Agrieoltaral  Oiroslar  was  dnly  reoMved.    I  ahaU  \m  able  to 
reply  to  but  feir  of  the  q vesikms  it  containa. 

Dahy  HuAandry.'-'Tiie  liTerage  yearly  prodnoe  of  bcttar,  pw  oow,  ia 
^toB  Beetion,  taking  altogether,  would  not  maeh.exfceed  100  lbs.;  of  lAeese, 
1(1^  Ibi.  There  are  extra  dairies,  howerer,  whieh  will  gite  oTer  200  Ibib  of 
bbtter  per  oow.  One  pound  of  batter  is  generally  eoasidered  equal  to  two 
of  cheese;  yet,  I  think,  two*  pounds  of  eheeee  oan  be  made  from  Ises  milk, 
•nd  wHU  less  expense,  than  oae  of  butter.  The  average  piiee  of  batter^  the 
past  seasony  has  been  18  cents  per  lb.,  and  cheese,  5^  cents. 

Neat  (7a<t20.— The  cost  of  rearing,  nntil  three  years  old«  is  about  |10, 
for  thie  'first  year,  and  #8  for  the  second,  and  |10  for  the  third,  makii^  in 
all  |28.  The  nsnal  price,  at  that  age,  is  ^  for  a  steer,  and  |20  for  a 
heifo-,  in  the  spring.  The  ^odne  of  good  dairy-cows  in  the  spring  is  $26 ; 
In  the  fall,  $16.  £xtra  ooWs  are  worth  more,  while  many  are  worth  lees. 
As  to  wh<!ther  a  given  amount  of  food  will  make  more  meat  in  a  Dnrham» 
Deren,  «r  Hereford  animal,  than  in  a  natiYO,  I  am  fully  convinced,  so  far  «b 
the  Dturhams  are  concerned^  it  will ;  but  cannot  say  with  regard  to  the 
odiers,  having  had  no  experience  with  them.  There  has  be^  for  yean 
past,  too  little  regard  paid  bpr  fanners  in  general  to  neat  cattle.  When  it 
BB-eoandeved  that  the  e3^>en{pe  of  rearing  an  inferior,  common,  or  seperior 
animal  is  nearly  the  same,  it  is  astonishing  that  we  have  not  more  superior 
animais.  In  the  esthaate  aboire,  I  have  ^ven  aa.  the  prioe  ef  a  three-year  old 
heifer,  ISO.  A  sood  grade  beifer,  say  half  Durham,  (or  a  cross  on  any  other 
of  theimproved  bree£,)  at  ttro  years  old,  would  bring  aa  moch  or  more,  and 
a  saving,  by  the  owner,  of  o«e  year's  keeping.  A  thoroogh-bred  animal,  at 
two  yean  old,  would  bring  ffrom  $100  to  | SOO,  and  eoiild  be  reared  at 
■abovt  tiie  same  ezpease  as  a  native  animal.  It  is,  however,  the  first  cost 
ihat  stands  so  mucA  in  the  Way  of  improvement ;  yet,  when  it  is  considered 
with  what  ease,  and  comparatively  small  expense,  grade  animals  can  be 
obtained  in  most  eectioas  of  Ithis  country,  and  this  grade  be  again  improved 
by  the  ktrodvetioQ  of  more  ^pure  blood,  the  fanner  who  neeleots  to  improve 
Wa  sto^  hae  no  excuse.  It  has  now  been  little  ever  half  a  CMitory  since 
•i^  Arst  Durham  cattle  were  bron^^t  to  this  country;  yet  they  were  not 
imported  to  any  great  extent  until  some  sixteen  years  since.  The  rafttdity 
-with  whieh  they  have  sinee  lonnd  their  way  into  ahnost  every  aeotien  of  our 
roemtry,  and  the  universal  satisfaction  they  have  given,  in  ahnost  every 
insUnee,  when  fairly  tried,  proves  their  snperiorilrf  ofer  the  native  cattle. 
:In  184fi,  E.  P.  Prentice,  Baa.,  of  Albany,  New  York,  slaughtered  a  Durham 
ox,  five  years  old.  His  live  weight  was  2546  lbs.;  dead  weight,  four 
qnarters,  1688  lbs. ;  loose  tallow,  260  lbs. ;  hide,  126  lbs. ;  making  the  whole 
net  wei^  2074  lbs.,  or  a  shrinkage  of  only  472  lbs.  in  an  animal  weighing 
■  pver  2500  lbs.   The  shrinkage  in  our  native  cattle  is  allowed  to  be  one-third ; 
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|]«lt  it, »  4Mrtive  eiumal,  wei^Mig  ISOO  Ifae.  aUm,  is  expected  to  wei|h 
80i  tta.  when  dssMed  They  «Pe  m  aoperior*  an  mm  instaaoea,  foe  tKe 
d»i>!y><aafar^sl>aFiWea  In  1«44  the KewtockStMeAgriccOtor^ Society 
mmM  tlMi  fipel  piWM  t«  Owp  Vail,  Bsq.,xrfTW.  New  York,  for 
the  laMietf«vi>t1V«f  better  made  from  six  eowe,mthir^suocessive  dajf. 

Jhar«nentitf'  imnde  was  266  Ih^  10  ea.  !Dkese  oowa  were  all  thoroa^-bred 
DnriMsns,  end  liaii  id  Saed,  dnring  the  trial,  bat  grans  paature.  In  the 
Paten*  Oftee  Jhi|Mrtfer  1848,  page  m,  mention  ii  made  of  one  of  my  ahort- 
Wnfld  heifers.  I  haf«  given  ^i»  cow,  daiiag  the  pMt  aeason,  a  vwrr 
thetengh  tmal,  ae  M0i4a  aalk  eaad  huttMr.  She  save,  on  sraaa  feed,  m  71 
<dayi^  MM  Iha.  ef  milk.  In  fiavem44e  weather,  19  Ihe.  of  her  milk  woold 
gm  ene  y^Mdnf  bntter.  She  made,  dnring  ten  days  in  June  last,  (veiy 
«i4HfvvaUe  waathaf»)  $0  lbs.  4  en.  of  batter;  daring  tea^daya  in  A^agost, 
,1»  Iha.  14  en.  ^hsr  feed  being  greaa  only.  ,      .^, 

I  might  give  many  other  examples,  ehowmx  theur  great  value,  both  fqr 
theds^nnd  «m  ibenihK  b«t  fear  it  wend  occupy  too  much  spaoe  in 

I  w^STwA  be  ondeieteod,  by  the  fotefoii^,  that  the  Durhams  shevild  be 
wtw^eed  enelnaivnW  in^  all  ports  «f  omr  ooentry ;  but  I  do  oontend  that 
name  ef  oar  impteeed  hreeda  ehontd  be  mnoh  more  generally  adopted.  Let 
rameae  alae  pi^  greater  regavd  to  selecting,  secate  the  beat^aniraala  wiOiin 
Iheir  reaoh,  give  them  proper  care  and  attention,  and  aullionai>f  doUars 
wiU  be  added  le  tlie  real  wealth  of  oar  ^sonatry. 

t     jv  I  «m»  eir,  youn  truly, 

'     "  •^     '-^         S.  P.  CHAPMAN. 


Sir  .'^As  to  the  inquiries  in  year  <sroular,  respecting  agriculture,  I  shall 
be  very  brief,  knowing,  as  I  do,  that  there  aie  eo  many  who  are  exteneivsly 
nnsaged  in  th*t  bnnness,  end  who  possess  ee  many  more  advantages JIhan 
myseft;  that  I  think  H  woidd  be  Unwise  for  me  to  say  much  on  that  sabjsct : 
bfft  will  give  yoa  my  views  on  a  few  points,  whkh,  tt  worth  noticing,  well— 4f 

^  wtedU—Xvtj  little  is  giwwn  in  the  easterly  part  of  Connecticut :  I  do 
not  know«f  one  bushel  havmn  been  raised  in  this  town  last  aanao^  The 
Msy  triinsportation  from  the  W^  by  railroad,  for  iour,  redamng  the  pnoe 
•olow,  a^the  high  price  of  kbor,  have  pnt  astop  toffowmg  it  ahnost 

CWn  iji  a  ftnple  article  with  ns,  onr  eommon  brown  biwed  being  mnde 
from  a  mutoiv  of  oorn  andiye  meaL  As  to  varieties,  the  yelfcw  is  pre- 
foiwd.  I*  Bhpde  Isfend^  the  white  is  mo*ly  nse^  ^f^l  J',  J^^^^^" 
cdkea,  A».  The  «f8^age  ppedao^  peracre,  m  85  to  40  bishele.  The 
expense  of  tmaing  the  fame  wanld  b^  for  Uboi,  |T,  end  for  manmre  |10, 
whi^  Vr«d  &^tadeaet.  For  feedbg.  we  grindwith  the  eeh,  and  eo^ 
k.  Twenty  bolhell  0f  nam,  wnsmned  bv  hqg^  wfl  produce  10  loads  of 
tamar^,.  whicWeprenduB  en  acre,  wUl  add  to  the  crop  from  25  to  SO  per 
cent.  I  thiak  a  great  addkien  sMiy  be  made  ta  the  manure  of  hogs,  be«i 
U  qeality  apd  quantity^  (when  it  can  be  done,)  by  letting  the  refuse  mattei 
of  the  kitchen  and  ami  run  into  the  h<w-yatd,  and  by  thwrning  in  wash^ 
weed*,  te.,  and  let  the  hogs  muasle  it.  Ferhapa  not  more  ^an  one-thanl 
of  owJomr  crop  is oMd for  fodder;  it  i«  worth $5 per t«D.  Theremaming 
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two-tliircis  are  nred  for  eeedi  wkich  Windhun  eoontj  is  BomeirWt  Botecllbr. 
u  Wetherafield  is  for  onionk  We  get  from  140  to  180  poonds  «f  Mei  t^ 
the  sere :  the  price  is  from(  10  to  15  cents  per  pennd :  the  nfl^  hM  !• 

rT  cent  f6r  getting  it  out :  Ithe  straw  is  worth  but  littte,  except  for  ntt^wm 
hsve  received  for  the  sedd,  per  sere,  more  than  $38  net  prott.  The 
enltivstion  of  apples  has  receired  uncommon  attention  for  a  few  y^mn  put, 
more  as  to  qnality,  than  quantity,  for  very  few  are  planted  oaf  with<M*  being 
budded,  or  grafted,  which  iii  nee  vena  from  what  it  wm  40  yetii  ago. 
Double  the  quantity  of  apples  has  been  sent  to  market  the  present  jmx 
than  in  any  previous  year ;  'and  more  within  five  thi&i  ever  before.  Goo4 
apples  have  sold,  the  past  fall,  for  40  to  60  cents  per  bnshel.  I  think  aa  Mre 
of  good  land,  with  good  cultivation,  would  yield  from  200  to  800  buheli. 
The  Roxbury  Russet,  which  is  an  annual  bearer,  I  consider  fully  equal  to 
any  other  variety  for  winter  use ;  and  for  fall  use,  the  Royal  Po«Bd  epple, 
a  native  of  Connecticut,  also  a  good  hearer. 

I  send  you  a  set  of  meteorological  tables,  as  requested  in  your  eveditf, 
only,  perhaps,,  more  extensive  than  your  request,  which  I  thought  r«qiire4 
only  one  year ;  hut,  as  far  las  my  knowledge  extends,  I  do  no«  veeoSeet 
seemg  a  single  table  or  page  on  the  subject  from  Ooonecticnt.  I  thoogbt 
I  would  give  the  result  of  n^y  obsenrationB  for  Bevera)  yean  pait.  I  t&k 
they  are  correct^  and  do  not*  extend  too  far  back  to  give  the  general  infor- 
mation of  the  heat,  cold,  wind,  rain,  and  snow.  It  would  he  very  agreesUe 
to  have  the  tables  published  ientire  ;  but  they  are  at  yoer  disposal:  pleaie 
arrange  them  in  such  order  as  you  think  best  The  tables  are  so  plain  as 
to  need  no  explanation. 

Tours  respectfully, 

^  „    ^  ^  JONATHAN  CLARK. 

P.  S.  I  have  no  rain-gauge. 

Metearohgieal  Table*  far  t^  Village  of  aothen,  m  JSTampton,  Windham 
CoufUjfj  C(mnectieiU  ;  N.  ^itude  4V  4V  49";  longitude  72**  V;  eleva- 
Utm  abwe  tide-water,  b^lfeet;  and  \^mxU9  north  of  tidewater.  By 
Jonathan  Clark,  (7<mn^  Surveyor.       ^ 
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6 
8 
9 
6 

6 

17 

,p 

•  ao 
aaa 

•  •• 

'7 

aaa 

i 
1 

7 

6 

4 
8 
9 
1 
6 

oa* 

"2 

8 
8 
8 
7 
6 
1 

•  •0 

1 

18 

■  18 

14 

10 

9 
11 

8 

12 

16 

;   18 

9 
14 

1 

i 

"2 

"2 
2 
2 
2 
4 

6 

6 
4 

9 
4 
6 
8 
6 
2 
8 
7 

1 

"i 
4 

1 
2 

i 

1 
1 
1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

i 

1 
1 

"2 

"i 

1 
2 
1 

1 

6 
8 
5 
9 
8 
5 
11 
8 
6 
6 
6 
6 

8 
6 
4 
8 
2 
6 
8 
t 

2 

1 
1 

Total 

198    41 

27 

28 

69 

29 

49t 

87      26    {146 

'1 

16 

59 

10 

9 

12       76 

88 

*  This  month  is  not  ooBplete  by  Ito  days. 


Last  snow  in  spring,  April  14th. 
Last  frost  in  spring,  April  24th. 


First  frost  in  autumn,  September  30th. 
First  snow  in  autumn,  December  let. 


^lai 


Hm.  lib.  8&^ 


This  table  contains  all  tU  days  on  which  the  theraometer  stood  at  and 
balow  Mro  at  aaarise.  Ako,  Um  aaiae  days  at  bom  abof«^  msr^  i«r  4tt 
years,  beginning  in  1829,  and  ending  with  I860 :— 


i 

1 

3 


Jan.      1829. 


itax. 

4i 
<< 
(I 


H 

Jan. 


1S80. 


1881 


1882. 


I 


sm 


March, 
Feb. 
Bm. 
Jan. 


Feb. 


1833. 

1884. 

<< 

1835. 


41 
11 

6 
tl 

6 

7 
12 
U 
14 
21 
24 
261 


28 

8 
8 
15 
4 
5 
7 
8 
8 


8 

10 

6 


8  ri4 

2 


I 

I 

10 
81 

9 

9 

17 


1 

I 

5 


0 
4 
4 

0 
10 
10 
7 
6 
5 
0 


24 
16 
10 

8 

^ 

14^ 
14 
22 
4 
6 
15 

120! 
1  1 


Mard^ 

Dea 


Jaok 

<< 

Febk 


« 

it 


Deo. 
Jan. 


Feb. 


18t5. 
it 
t* 

t( 

1896. 

u 

it 
tt 

it' 
m 
<t 


1837. 


2 
18 
17 
18 
21 
29 


8 

7 

10 


ou 

0  2d 
018 


211 

8   61 


16 


J0il2fl 


0 

171  0i28 
19|  820 

0 

1 

6 


28 
3 
4 


26,  0 


27,  024 


1838. 


I 
i 


1 

8 


4j 
11 


I 

1 
I 


t 
18 


Jan. 

Feb. 

ii 

Jaa. 

it 

ti 

44 

44 

Feb. 


14 


18 

16 

0 


(i 
Feb. 

u 

Jan. 

ii 

Feb. 

(i 

it 

Jan. 

<i 

14 
<4 


1880.24 

7 
tt 

1840. 

it 

44 
tt 
tt 
tt 
«f 

1841 

it 


1842. 

1848. 
<t 

it 

it 

1844. 

ti 

t< 
tt 


1 
2t 

18 

17 

18 
4 
6 
4 
& 

12 

18 

24 
4 
8 

10 

17 
9 

21 

26 

27 


18 


i 

1 
i 


6 

7 

7 

8|1Q 

4   6 

SU 

2ie 

422 


J»a     laM 


Felk.      IM6 


I 


29 

29 
80 


i8e6.n» 


r»u 


Oil  IWk 

018     ^ 


0114 
80 

0128 

1122 

2 

1 

7 

ft 


t 


16 

14 

5 

8 


M 

St 

1847.24 

M4tt.n 

•*     11 


Jaa. 
Feb^ 


1860, 


1849. 


4t 
tt 


at 


«i4 


8 

ilS 


11 
81 
16 
16 
19 
20 


S 
22 

t26> 


12 
14 
12 

2|2» 


6  IS 


1614 


IKe.  Kb.  as 


^sw 


nik  table  ihoire  ene  day  each  for  tb«  montlM  of  May  and  September, 
hM  two  daTS  eaoh  for  June,  July,  and  Aagoet,  when  the  thermometer  wm 
below  9<P,  for  22  years,  at  sanrise  and  at  noon,  beginning  with  1829,  a&d 
ending  in  1850 : — 


I 

1 

V 


Maj,  1829 

JuM      " 
tt        tt 


July 

tt 

Ancvst 

tt 

Sept 


Jnae 

1880. 
tt 

ft 

ff 

July 

ft 

ft 
ft 

ft        t< 

flapt 

ft 

JWM 

1881 
ft 

f< 

4f 

Jialy 

« 

If 
ff 

Angvat" 

•  4                 44 

i 


26 

6 

16 

21 

22] 

8 

22 

2 

i 

16 


64 
66 
68 
6« 

69 
71 
72 
67 

67 
69 


I 

1 

II     I 


May,  1886. 
JiuM     V 

H  f< 


Jaly 


ff 


84 

86 

88 

89  D  Aug. 

87 

sogsapi 


ft 
ft 
ft 
ft  ft 
ft 


18  68 
6  69 


25 

12 

7 

24 


72 
66 
64 

64 


May,  188S. 
Jaai 


Jnly 
«< 

Aagvit" 

ft        t< 

B«pt     " 


May,  1888 

JWM       " 

ff         fl 
ft 
ft  ft 

Angnat" 


18  60 
11,68 

19  70 
24^70 
26  67 
16  74 
90;70 

8  72 

14  68 

12168 

26162 

8  70 

6  66 

7  70 
10  66 
19  68 

19' 62 


78 
84 
86 
87 
88 
86 
88 
82 

80 
89 
88 

86 
84 
88 
86 
80 


July 


May,  1886. 

Jane    " 
ft       ft 

I  July     " 

ft   ^  tt 

[Aug.     " 

ft       It 

8«pt    <' 

May,  1887. 

Jvaa    " 

t<       If 

Joly     " 
ft       «f 

Ang.     *' 

It       f< 

Sapt.    " 


20 

10 

8 

241 
14 
14 
18 
6 

21 
17 
9 
7 
2 
8 

28 
19 

81 

80 

1 

1 

18 


i 


61 
60 
68 
64 
68 
68 
62 
64 

69 
60 
64 
68 
62 
68 
66 
64 

66 
GO 
60 
64 
66 


86 
86 
82 
86 
84 
84 
81 
82 


1 
1 

i 


May,  1841. 

Jane    '< 
ft       tl 

ft 


July 

It 

Aug. 

tl 

Sapt. 


It 
ft 
It 
It 


82  y  May,  1842, 

89  y  June  " 
86 1     " 

88  D  July  •< 
871     " 

88  E  A«g.  " 

84  u    "  " 

86 1  Sept.  " 


2  62 
19 


78  n  May,  1888. 

88 

86 

88    Jaly 

88  I 


86 
86 
86 

84 


Sapt 


ft 

ft 


May,  1884. 

Jane     *' 

ft        ft 

July     " 

ft       ff 

Angaat" 

ft        It 

Sapt     " 


28  60{80 
78 
62  89 
70  86 
68 
64 


18  48 
1 


8 
27 
20 

6 


27 

9 

10 

27 

7 

12 

24 

6 


86 
80 


68  84 


66 
64 
64 
78 
701 
67 
62 
66 


80 
88 

84 
88 
86 
86 
84 
80 


Aug. 
It 

Sept 


If 
f< 
t« 
ft 
If 
ft 


May,] 
Jane 

1889 

ft 

July 

It 

Ang. 
It 

Sapt 

May,  1840. 

Jane    " 

ft       ft 

ft 
ft 

Aog.     " 

tt       If 

Sapt    " 


Jaly 


11 

81 

14 
12 

4 
t 
8 
4 
7 

16 
27 
80 
26 
80 
27 
21 
7 

29 
10 
24 
12 
17 
21 
28 
101 


68 


May,  1848. 

June     « 

ft       tl 


88 
88 
82 
89 
82 
86 
84 
78  jl  Sept 


July 
Aug. 


ft 
ft 
ff 


67 

68 
66 

68 
66 
68 
58 

64 
64 

60 
68 
66 
69 
62 
62 

69 
68 
67 
62 


76 
88 
87 
89 
88 
86 
86 
84 

82 
81 
80 
86 
84 
86 
85 
82 

86 
82 
80 
89 


I  May.  1844. 

I  June    ** 
ft       ft 

July     " 
It       ft 

Aug.    " 

it       II 

Sept    *' 

May,  1845. 
Jane 


22 
80 

8 
28 
20 

4 
21 

8 

11 
26 
17 
80 
18 
28 
15 
18 

15 
24 
22 
29 
24 
18 
27 


56 
72 
67 
70 
62 
62 
66 
68 

50 
62 
66 
68 
64 
56 
64 
70 

56 
64 
62 
74 
64 
62 
66 


It 

tf 
it 

t< 


July 

ii 

Ang. 
•t 

Sept 


May,  1846. 
June    " 


19  68 


80 
88 
87 
89 
86 
88 
87 
84 

76 
80 
79 
86 
84 
86 
84 
80 

80 
84 
82 
88 
86 
85 
88 
86 


I 
1 

s 


May,  1847. 

Jane     " 
t<        tl 


July 
ti 

Aug. 

ti 

Sept 


It 
11 
II 
Ii 
II 


May,  1848. 
Jane 


July 


Aug. 


69i88 
64!  86 
70|  84  , 
64|  80 1  Sept 


86 
27 
28 
21 
24 
17 
18 
10 

12 
10 
18 
15 
2ti 
28 
21 
8 
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15 

4 
12 
21 
17 
29 

6 


84 

68 
70 
64 
66 
•2 
64 
72 

64 
64 
62 
68 
52 
72 
70 
66 


Joly 

It 

Aug. 
ii 

Sept 


If 
ti 
II 
II 
II 
ii 
11 


May,  1849. 

June    " 
It       It 


Joly 
•I 

Ang. 
II 

Sept 


II 
tl 

II 


Hay,  1860. 

Jane    " 
II       It 

Jaly     •• 


82 

86 

84 

86 

84 

81 

841 

78    Sept 


Aug. 


88 
88 
84 
88 
85 
88 
87 
81 


64  88 


62 
60 
74 
66 
66 
66 
74 


85 
84 
88 
86 
88 
86 
87 


4* 

J 

m 

£ 

10 
26 
27 

8i 
18 
10 
12 

6 

20 
16 
29 
26 
22 
17 
15 
1 

21 
16 
20 
I  20 
8 
29 
81 
17 

26 

29 

19 

16 

1 

6 

5 


I 


68 

62 

661 

64 

701 

70 

70 

66 

62 
66 
70 
68 

66 


i 

X 

66 

1$ 

66 
66 
64 

64 

66 
88 
6« 

88 
88 


72  8» 
68  88 


82 

78 
8» 
88 
89 

68]  86 
70  86 


65 

68 
60 
70 
64 


68 

601 

66 
68 
66 
72 
67 
68 
70 


84 
62 

1% 
68 
87 
88 

fft 
88 

86 


1  68  84 


#e 


Doe.  No.  32: 


Arenge  of  the  thermomet^  for  eroh  quarter  of  th«  year,  >i«.  mater 
•fnng,  aammer,  and  fall.  A|»o,  the  average  for  each  tear,  for  22  yeM 
beg^ining  the  Ist  daj  of  D^KJember,  1828,  and  endios  the  30th  of  No^ 
yember,  1850.  i 


'» 


TXABS. 


182ft-2d. 

1829-80. 

1880-81. 

1881-82. 

1882-88. 

1888-34. 

1884-86., 

1886-86.. 

1888-87.. 

1837-88.. 

1888-89.. 

1889-40.. 

184(M1.. 

1841-42.. 

1842-48.. 

1848-44.. 

1844-46.. 

184{M6.. 

me-47.. 

1847-48.. 
1848-49... 
1849-60.. 


Wixtm:  SrmiJia: 

Dm.  Jan.  >'•)>.       Mwch,  April,  lU/. 


SaariM. 


23.17 

24.42 

22.70 

19.98 

24.93 

26.47 

2^1.66 

17.05 

19.21 

21.17 

21.81 

22.57 

23.07 

26.05 

22.77 

19.09 

24.71 

19.63 

21.97 

25.88 

21.11 

24.65 


No«a. 


0 

33.05 

34.76 

31.12 

29.69 

32.66 

34.08 

80.99 

26.83 

29.11 

31.83 

81.86 

81.26 

84.88 

36.05 

32.71 

32.16 

34.81 

29.43 

31.88 

85.71 

.30.90 

83.56 


SonriM. 


88.50 


.04 
.04 


38.80 
8g.91 
38.27 
34.69 
8101 
35.17 
3^.12 

saso 

39^27 


88^88 
35f54 
41,33 
38,91 
89.78 
36.44 
88,87 
86,73 
35.43 


T 


Noom. 

o 
64.22 
56.64 
56.77 
61.1^ 
66.61 
53.80 
50.89 
60.67 
49.79 
51.38 
64.49 
64.48 
51.89 
58.27 
50.48 
66.80 
64.25 
56.94 
51.16 
64.02 
61.09 
48.80 


Scmmxk: 
Jdb*,  Jvlj,  Aag. 


SnniiM. 


M<M>a. 


Fall: 
Sept.  Oct.  Mot. 


o 
60.12 
62.67 
68.78 
58.98 
58.98 
60.14 
58.40 
57.14 
56.88 
61.76 
58.46 
60.54 
60.30 
60.52 
69.82 
69.65 
60.65 
60.24 
60.38 
60 

59.68 
59.52 


o 
76.95 
77.79 
79.91 
76.68 
74.68 
77.01 
76.40 
73.01 
72.94 
80.26 
74.26 
76.80 
77.45 
75.74 
76.17 
75.48 
78.58 
76.96 
77.06 
77 

78.42 
77.81 


SaariM. 


42.69 

48.02 

46.97 

44.97 

48.52 

42.86 

48/21 

40.66 

41.64 

41.87 

42.41 

43.88 

42.44 

41.62 

48.16 

42.96 

43  46 

48.04 

43.66 

40.60 

44.70 

48.56 


NoOB. 


o 
56.62 
I  60.67 
I  68.39 
68.22 
56.13 
56.24 
58.38 
63.87 
65.59 
58.99 
67.27 
56.19 
56.86 
66.97 
66.22 
66.91 
67.01 
58.15 
56.84 
56.04 
58.21 
57.98 


WaOLS  TXAB. 


HoarlM. 


41.22 

44.21 

44.26 

40.21 

41.67 

41.77 

89.88 

87.55 

38.74 

40.21 

40.34 

41.27 

40.68 

41.86 

40.41 

40.87 

42.08 

41.40 

40.64 

41.12 

40.65 

41.25 


ICooa. 


65.48 

57.M 

66.41 

68.96 

06.14 

66.88 

54.28 

61.27 

61.68 

64.48 

54.68 

64.77 

60.74 

56.01 

64 

5-5. 69 

53.61 

66.87 

54.48 

56.88 

64.T6 

64.68 


R1MAEKS.--Y0U  Will  see  that  1830  was  the  warmest,  and  1836  was  the 
coldest  year  m  the  above  table;  and  that  July,  1838,  was  the  wannest, 
and  JJebruary,  1838,  the  coldeit  month  in  said  jears;  and  that  the  24th 
of  Au|U8t,  1838,  was  the  warmest  day  at  noon,  mercury  96* ;  and  that  the 
10th  day  of  December  was  the  coldest,  mercury  7°  below  «ero  at  sunrise 
and  at  noon,  and  at  9  p.m.  13^  below.  The  3d  of  January,  1829,  it  waa 
12|°,  below  »ero,  and  at  noon  J°  below. 


/^ 


B0o.lllb.aK 


«ft 


Tkig  taUe  eontaiw  all  th«  day*  on  which  tbe  tkennomater  atood  at  afnd 
abof<i  dO°^  at  aonii^  and  at  noon  of  same  day,  for  22  yoara,  beginning  with 
^  y«ar  182d,  and  ending  with  1850. 


T«AM  AX* 


July,  1885.. 
"   1836.. 
1887. 
Job*,  188a. 

J«lj,  "  ■ 
•I   i< 


i 
I 


1880, 

t< 

II                            , 

«( 

4< 

(i 

II 

(( 

l< 

(( 

11                                                   ^ 

II 

l< 

May, 

1881 

ti 

Jona, 

<4 

Ii 

<( 

IC 

II 

Aug. 
It 

11 

II                  .   ,  ., 

<( 

<i 

Jaaa.  1M2 

«( 

«•    

July, 

Ii 

ii 

II 

1888 

i< 
it 

ii 

1834....^"...!!!..' 

«< 

ii 

Aug. 

It 

<l                   

II                    

'  II 

II      

16 

16 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

22 

80 

81 

1 

2 

8 

18 

10 

21 

16 

17 

2 

7 

14 
22 
8 
9 
6 
6 
7 

18 
8 

10 
11 
8 
10 
11 
80 


I 


66 

67 

72 

72 

72 

70 

70 

72 

71 

66 

71 

72 

62 

70 

66 

72 

68 

70 

68 

62 

68 

64 

72 

72 

61 

70 

66 

68 

68 

80 
'68 
60 
70 
74 
72 


f 


90 

90 

92 

94 

08 

90 

94 

96 

90 

92 

91 

92 

02 

01 

02 

02 

00 

90 

02 

02 

00 

90 

92 

90  D 

00 

04 

00 

02 

01 
91 
90 
08 
00 
01 


Tbass  An 


Aug.  1888. 


J«iy. 

Ii 

Aug. 


July. 

Jan*, 
J«l7. 


Aug. 

July. 


Aug. 

July. 


June, 

ii 

June, 

ii 


II 

July, 
it 

June, 
July, 


1880. 
1840. 


1841. 

1842. 

1848.. 

1844. 

1846.. 


ii 
II 
II 


1846. 


II 
1847. 


II 

1848. 
ii 

1849. 

ii 

II 

II 


1860. 
ii 


I 


6 
24 

16 
16 
20 


9 
14 
16 
17 
21 

9 

10 
11 
80 

6 

7 
11 
18 
19 
20 
17 
18 


I 

S. 

i 


70 
68 

68 
66 
64 


i 

-a 


90 
96 

92 
02 
00 


21 

73 

22 

65 

28 

68 

24 

62 

12 

68 

18 

71 

20 

70 

80 

72 

70 

72 

64 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

76 

68 

70 

62 

70 

70 

68 

70 

70 

62  !  90 
92 
98 
92 
90 
00 
02 
00 
00 


00 

00 

96} 

02 

02 

00 

00 

02 

94 

90 

02 

00 

92 

00 

91 

91 

90 


The  mercury  did  not  rise  la  high  as  90*^  during  the  jears  that  are  left 
blank. 


Tt^  t»U«  *•«»  <m«  ^ky  Hck  of  tke  <Ml4e0t  WMthw  itt  Hie  *«ii«Ia  of 
Martk  Mid  J(e?tiBber,  aleo  #wo  d»j8  eMh  in  the  nontte  of  SeeeBbw, 
Juiiuury,  and  Febmarj,  when  the  meronry  was  shore  ieto,  for  £2  Tvani 
from  January,  1829,  to  Dece^iher,  1860 :—      , 
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1 

1 

i 

J 

1 

i 

i 
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1 

1 

1 

1 
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1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
I 

i 

1 

i 

1 

Jah.    1829. 

12 

4 

22 

Jma.  1886. 

.«    2 

8 

Jan.  1841. 

8 

12 

18 

Jaa.  1847. 

S 

? 

6 

«        « 

10 

2 

8 

•«       11 

'9    1 

22 

II               41 

19 

6 

20 

••             14 

18 

P«b.      " 

28 

H 

14 

Feb.     " 

'9    3 

18 

Feb.     «• 

24 

6 

28 

F«b.      «• 

rl 

28 

a           rt 

24 

4 

28 

M              <l 

11     1 

26 

II       II 

26 

6 

29 

4<              14 

10 

Mtrek  " 

Ifl 

14 

27 

Mureli" 

lO  11 

81 

Mueh" 

6 

9 

84 

Mardi'* 

1ft 

12 

Hot.     " 

18 

20 

86 

Not.     " 

26 

Not.     " 

80 

16 

82 

Not.     •' 

16 

18 

^ 

D«o-      " 

4 

10 

28 

Dee.      " 

(1     5 

20 

Bee.     " 

22 

6 

28 

Dee.     •• 

2) 

16 

26 
Ii 

n            <r 

28 

18 

80 

<«       •< 

21 

Ii             44 

26 

10 

24 

•1             44 

27 

JaiL    1880. 

19 

8 

24 

Jan.  1886. 

l6     8 

14 

Jul  1841 

8 

6 

14 

Jn.  1848. 

10 

ft 

i<        II 

24 

4 

17 

M             i« 

tB    1 

14 

Ii              <4 

6 

1 

22 

M             41 

19 

14 

F^      <« 

9 

2 

20 

F*b.     " 

7     4 

29 

Feb.     " 

9 

6 

16 

Feb.     *• 

12 

26 

«        <« 

18 

8 

18 

II       i« 

18     1 

16 

II       11 

16 

6 

20 

*4                44 

26 

26 

Mtoek  " 

9 

14 

28 

Maroh" 

6     6 

82 

Manh" 

12 

12 

26 

Mitteh" 

16 

14 

K<|r.      " 

27 

86 

40 

Not.     " 

ri 

26 

Not.     " 

29 

16 

24 

Not.     " 

11 

10 

28 

D«o.     " 

22 

6 

18 

De«.     ** 

8 

Dec      " 

19 

10 

24 

Dee.     " 

28 

}6 

'^        " 

28 

6 

19 

II       « 

^1     2 

12 

ii              44 

24 

2 

22 

M             II 

24 

28 
8 

Jaa.   1881. 

18 

1 

10 

Ju.  1887. 

(4    4 

16     1 

18 

Xan.  1848. 

1 

10 

28 

Jn.  1849. 

10 

«<       it 

26 

2 

14 

•1       11 

16 

M              41 

2 

10 

21 

14               44 

19 

ll 

FA.      « 

6 

2 

16 

Feb.    " 

8     6 

22 

Feb.     « 

9 

4 

22 

Feb.    *• 

7 

28 

M            <l 

8 

4 

28 

It             M 

19    8 

29 

44             14 

18 

2 

90 

II             M 

1o 

14 

Miitek  <* 

6 

2 

16 

BCtoeh" 

2    2 

21 

Mai^K 

8 

8 

24 

MM«b*« 

6 

14 

^ 

K^.     *« 

80 

20 

26 

Not.     "      J 

16     6 

24 

Not.      " 

16 

18 

88 

Not.     *• 

i 

24 

Dm.      '< 

18 

1 

19 

Dee.     «      ! 

|S2    6 

16 

Deo.      '< 

6 

10 

80 

Dee.     ** 

12 

12 

g 

M             tl 

28 

2 

16 

<(       •«      j 

18    4 

28 

II       Ii 

18 

4 

18 

«          tr 

88 

JM.    1882. 

4 

4 

16 

Jul  1888.  I 

10    7 

12 

Jan.  1844. 

11 

2 

1« 

J^UL   1888L 

1 

12 

M             M 

28 

6 

82 

«<       «« 

11     2 

14 

Ii              41 

20 

2 

12 

41              41 

i 

t 

S 

F«.          «» 

17 

4 

18 

Feb.    -     3 

11     2 

16 

Feb.     " 

1 

4 

18 

Feb.    •• 

rt          n 

24 

1 

n 

n         M        ; 

17    S 

21 

44              41 

10 

4 

20^ 

41             M- 

U 

lOtfdi  « 

18 

• 

12 

Hindi  •« 

2  18 

84 

MartA" 

ft 

8 

M 

MttVk" 

4 

N*t.     " 

16< 

Ll* 

40 

Not.    «     1 

15    8 

16 

Not.     " 

26 

U 

20^ 

Not.      •♦ 

28 

28  iA 

Die.      *« 

28 

^i<H 

16 

Dee.     ••     ] 

17    8 

28 

Deo.      " 

21 

6 

24 

Dee.     -' 

14 

2 

22 

<i       <t 

80 

11 

28 

Ii        II       ; 

14     4 

10 

II              44 

29 

8 

26 

n-         m 

24 

6 

10 

Jan.    1888. 

17 

8 

18 

Jan.  1889.  i 

10    8 

10 

Jan.  1846. 

14 

10 

28 

If       ii 

^? 

1 

18 
12 

<(              4<           J 

12    2 

16 

41              44 

19 

8 

17 

l^eb.      " 

8 

Feb.     « 

6    4 

12 

Feb.     " 

10 

7 

26 

<<        (1 

26 

2 

16 

Ii       ii 

10    4 

24 

Ii       11 

18 

6 

12 

March  " 

26 

2 

16 

March  « 

4    2 

22 

March  " 

12 

18 

48 

Not.      " 

21 

14 

40 

Not.     "      5 

16  18 

18 

Not.      " 

29 

10 

24 

Deo.      " 

13 

10 

24 

Deo.      •'      1 

19     7 

17 

Dec.      " 

12 

2 

18 

^                          <<               4i 

20 

18 

28 

II       11      < 

K)    2 

14 

11       ii 

18 

2 

20 

Jan.    1884. 

28 

8 

10 

Jan.  1840. 

8    8 

14 

Jan.  1846. 

18 

8 

6 

Ii        II 

24 

2 

16 

Ii       II      ^ 

16     4 

16 

11       ii 

22 

6 

6 

F«b.      " 

12 

18 

18 

Feb.     " 

2    6 

22 

Feb.     •' 

18 

4 

6 

«       « 

18 

12 

80 

ii       (1 

8    9 

26 

11       ii 

19 

2 

20 

Mareh  " 

22 

14 

24 

March" 

8    7 

26 

March" 

1 

9 

27 

Not.      •• 

17 

21 

88 

Not.      "       a 

11  28 

86 

Nor.      " 

27 

28 

28 

Dee.      " 

17 

11 

22 

Dee.      '*      a 

K>    2 

14 

Dee.      " 

16 

8 

22 

«4              « 

26 

9 

18 

H 

14              44           j 

B  10 

20 

14             44 

24 

• 

26 

> 

Doc.  Va  8S. 
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This  table  shows  when  Jalj  was  the  wannest  and  when  Angnst  was  the 
urafpiupt,  for  ^  j^v$ :  »im,  when  January  was  the  coldest,  and  when 
I'ehmary  was  the  coldest,  for  the  s^me  period : — 


TsAaa. 

1MMI7- 

r— ,. 

Jmly. 

A«c«». 

1829 , ,.... 

ColdeBt 

Warmest. 

1880 

Ck>l<leet. 

Warmest. 

1881 

CeMeet 
Coldest 
Coldest. 

Warmest 

1888 

Warmest 

1888 

Warmest 
Warmest. 
Warmest 
Waineat 

Warmest 

Wamest 
Warmest 
Warmeat 

1884 

Ckildeet 

1886 

Coldest 
Coldest 

1886 

1887. •>•.•..«  ..f...  •••«•« 

ColdMt, 

1888 

Coldest 

1889 

Coldest 
CoMest 

1840 

1841 

Coldest 

Warmest 

1842 

Coldest 

Warmest 

1848 

Col4est 

Wannest. 
Warmest. 

1844 

Coldest 

1846 

Coldest 
Coldest 

Warmest 
Wamest 

Warmest 
WamMt 

Warmest 

1846 

1847 

CeUeet 

1848 ^ 

OoUesi. 
CoMeet 

Warmest 

,    1840 

1860 

Coldest 

Temperature  of  water  in  4  wells  and  5  springs,  taken  in  August,  at  and 
near  my  residence  : — 


Wells:  1  at.. 

la^r. 
1st.. 
lat.. 


68f 

68 
68 
61 


Sprii^:  2  at 54» 

lat 68 

lat 62 

1  at 61 


As  oold-water  sfltaUirimeBts  haTe  of  late  heoome  quite  popular  in  curing 
di8ea8e8, 1  hare  w4e  this  note. 


The  author  of  the  foregoing  tables,  Mr.  Jonathan  Clark,  is  one  of  the 
xnotC  careful  and  laborious  obsenrers  and  reeorders  of  meteorological  fa«ta, 
f  f  my  aoqnaintance,  in  our  State.  I  hope  they  will  be  carefully  transferred 
to  the  pages  of  the  Patent  Offioe  Baport. 

0.  F.  CLKAVELAND,*^.  C. 


tv9x 


Doc.  No.  32. 


BurlingUm,  Jmnarjf  S,  ISSl. 

S*r  .---About  the  first  of  this  month,  your  circular  of  August  26,  1850 
WM  put  mto  my  hands,  witt  a  request  that  I  would  furnish  you  with  some^ 
thing  in  relation  to  our  metBorology.  I  have  kept  a  meteorolomaJ  jonnial 
here,  most  of  the  time,  for  the  last  20  years,  and  for  the  last  18  years  it 
has  been  uninterrupted.  The  enclosed  paper  contains  some  abstra^  from 
It.     In  addition  to  this,  my  journal  contains  daily  records  of  the  cleftrnesfl 

f  !u  if  T"t  ""^  ^t  '''^''^^  '*"«®  «f  barometer,  closing  and  opeiinir 
of  the  lake,  &c,  &c.  Those  could  be  furnished,  if  desired,  if  I  could  find 
time  to  copy  them ;  but  perhaps  I  now  send  you  more  than  you  will  think 
best  to  use. 

Bespectihllj,  jour  ob't  servant, 

rr  ^  ,,1  ZADOCK  THOMPSON. 

Thomas  Ewbank,  Esq.    ' 

Comminioner  of  PaSmtty  WoMhington,  D.  C. 

AhttracU  of  Meteorologieal  Ohgervationt  made  at  Burlington^  Vemonty  hv 

l^adoek  Thompton. 

Borlingtoiiis  on  Uie  eMt  ride  of  Lake  Ch»iplain,  where  the  lake  ii  10  Bile*  wide.    The 
pUce  of  obeerratioa  »  one  mile  from  the  lake  shore,  and  266  feet  abore  the  mean  level  of 

Jtlir^'-  "^oA"/'*-  i*'^J^-  "*  ^«°11'^-  fr^-  Greenwich.     The  -ean  W  eTuke 
Champlaui  u  90  feet  abore  that  of  the  ocean. 

The  mean  temperatvei  are  dednoed  from  tkrte  daify  obtervtwu,  made  at  lonriae,  1  r  x 

j. 

Monthhf  and  AnHual  Teii^teraiyn  of  IB  Ttan. 


Xoatba. 


1888. 


1839. 


January... 
February.. 

March 

April  

May 

June. 

July 

August.... 
September 
October  ... 
NoTember. 
I>ecember. 


An.  Temp. 


26.7 

12.3 
82.6 
86.8 
61.7 
68,1 
-71.8 
67.6 
60.6 
46.8 
81JS 
19.1 


18.6 
24.2 
81.6 
46.8 
58.8 
60.7 
71.6 
6&8 
60.6 
60.8 
84.0 
26.2 


1840. 


43.7   46.6 


12.2 
28.4 
81.4 
47.0 
67.2 
65.6 
71.6 
72.6 
68.8 
48.0 
86.6 
21.1 


1841. 


46.7 


\J 


26.8 

19.6 
26.8 
89.1 
62.8 
67.1 
68.9 
70.6 
61.9 
46.0 
86.8 
26.4 


i»42. 


1848. 


[02. 
26 
86. 
44. 
58. 
08. 
VO. 
?0. 
<i7. 
47. 
84. 
>1. 


28.02 
12.95 
26.66 
48.86 
68.92 
61.86 
64.16 


1844, 


9 
20 
81 
49 
68 
66 
67 


67.7866 


69.69 
42.84 
81.66 
3  26.87 


44.8 


46.6 


69 
47 
84 
28, 


.91 
.83 
.00 
.60 
.60 
.60 
10 
60 
90 
00 


1846. 


40 


48.26  44.40 


21.86 
22.68 
84.09 


1846.1847. 


1848. 


43.82  47.78!87.48 


58.81 
66.21 


69.48 
68.12 


67.0066.40 
64.9764.16 


•6.4009.61171.06 


70.46167. 
64.7668.80 


61.15  46.8746.89 


17.8128.48  27.00 


S4.17 


1849.  1860 


l«.77;2e.97 
16.06jl8.69l2l.09|l4 
88.89  2&  78 


6266 


i.82 

66.41 

47.24 

10^.26!41.28  89.84  34.81  ^S.29Uo.8ds6.66 
"  30.01 


46.42  46.1648.88 


28.17 


46.89 


MS 


lft.06  26.74 10.66 
1.84  24.8220.04 
29.08  81.66  80.47  80.68 
42.89  89.90  41.86  48.02 
68.86  61.69  61.64  64.68 
66.02  66.76  67.12  66.16 
68.89  72.74  70.0169.68 
69.14  66.08  68.60 
68.02  69.69  69.68 
47.10|48.26  47.16 


18.66 


414046.14 


28.42 


44.91 


MohtklfMdAmtkd  fUl  of  WwUr,  fvr  18  Tmrty  «  mAm  mi  \m^r$Mm. 


4^ 


MoMthfc      1838 


January... 
February. 

March 

April  

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October  ... 
November. 
December. 

An.  Am't.. 


2.68 
1.82 
1.10 
1.84 
4.51 
6.87 
8.26 
2.41 
1.88 
2.98 
8.78 
0.92 


1889. 


0.85 
1.20 
1.48 
1.60 
2.48 
8.70 
6.26 
1.91 
2.01 
0.46 
2.57 
2.681 


80.88:27.99 


1840, 


1.26 
1.89 
8.06 
4.69 
2.46 
2.84 
4.18 
8.61 
4.71 
8.76 
2.22 
1.82 


1B41. 


8.49 
a80 
8.28 
8.51 
2.28 
6.16 
2.87 
1.40 
8,62 
0.88 
2.47 
8.02 


87.19  82.68 


1848. 


1848. 


1.04 
8.76 
1.97 
2.62 
1.66 
8.24 
4.62 
1.74 
8.80 
4.10 
2.82 
8.20 


88.86 


0.71 
1.48 
2.12 
a  82 
2.47 
4.58 
2.69 
2.09 
1.80 
6.08 
1.68 
1.48 


26.76 


1844. 


29 
73 
86 
43 
40 
08 
36 
46 
86 
11 
67 
08 


1845. 


2.88 
2.62 
2.48 
2.22 
8.89 
2.08 
4.61 
2.87 
6.62 
2.26 
4.00 
2.21 


1846. 


1.72 
1.47 
2.20 
0.91 
8.18 
8.68 
5.08 
0.48 
8.78 
2.66 
2.88 
1.68 


81.2186.04  29.66 


1847. 


2.80 

1.85 
2.10 
3.16 
1.86 
5.05 
4.05 
8.12 
4.69 
8.69 
2.13 
4.07 


88.55 


1848. 


1.84 
0.90 
2.44 
1.09 
4.24 
2.19 
8.57 
4.40 
2.91 
2.59 
2.26 
2.95 


31.88 


1849. 


0.79 
0.41 
2.14 
0.47 
2.74 
1.41 
1.78 
6.69 
1.88 
6.82 
2.69 
1.68 


26.86 


1850 


JM.„ 

joris 


1.67 
1.79 
1.11 
2.41 
6.04 
3.18 
6.08 
0.89 
8.25 
8.11 
1.77 
8.81 


87.6; 


1.74 
1.64 
2.18 
2.01 
3.12 
8.42 
4.08 
2.67 
8.16 
3.61 
2.41 
2.45 


82.24 


The  fall  of  water  embraoM  that  obtained  from  melted  snow,  as  well  as  rain. 
Fatt  9f  Show  m  18  nuee$twe  'Wmter$,  m  Tnehet. 


Month!. 

1.H 

i 

i 

1 

r-l 

00 

ri 

1^ 

9 

S 

October 

November.. 
December.. 
Jiinuary .... 
February... 

March 

April 

0 

7 

8 

16 

17 
12 

1 

1 

12} 

7 
6 

8* 

0 

10 
0 

I? 

261 

14 

16 

7 

0* 

■■i 

20 

11 

0 

0 

9 
47 

9 
20 
88 

2 

10 
8 
18 
16 
18 
18 
0 

0 
2 
13 
20 
22 
12 
6 

0 
0 

86 
9 

24 
4 
0 

7 
6 
22 
24 
26 
22 
7 

0 
4 

18 
11 
19 
20 
1 

0 
8 

18 

10 

10 

7 

0 

0 

1 

19 
16 

18 

12 

8 

Total  ... 

60 

41 

48 

92J 

64 

128 

78 

76 

73 

112 

68 

48 

74 

The  mows  were  measured  immediately  after  their  falL 


Ath«me$  of  Spnng  for  14  Smeetum*  Teart 

• 

Taara. 

BoMm 

HmMHi 

BVmSval- 

OVTBMti 

B^FI 

OM 

FInuAClMr* 

ChAARdw 

Oom.  AfflM 

•MB. 

MMk 

towiiwa. 

■" 

Uhm 

■• 

riwUMMM. 

U^^ 

^. 

WomSl     . 

1837.. 

March  20 

March  28 

April   80 

May 

16 

May 

19 

May 

28 

May 

80 

June      2 

1838.. 

..       23 

"      27 

May      2 

19 

22 

26 

June 

1 

2 

1839.. 

••      26 

"      81 

Aprfl   26 

4 

12 

14 

May 

22 

May    26 

1840.. 

"      16 

'«       16 

"      21 

8 

12 

17 

a 

20 

"      28 

1841.. 

..      27 

.«      27 

"      27 

28 

26 

26 

t< 

29 

"      81 

1842.. 

"       18 

"      18 

May      2 

11 

14 

« 

27 

"       29 

1843.. 

April  12 

April  12 

8 

16 

17 

"      26 

1844.. 
1846.. 

Mareh21 
9 

Mank26 
"      18 

April  26 
May      8 

April 

26 

April 

80 

4 
13 

t( 

9 

"  11 
..      21 

1846.. 
1847.. 

"      26 
"      26 

"      26 
«      25 

April  29 

(1 
May 

29 
16 

May 

<< 

6 
20 

10 

22 

18 
26 

"  17 
"       28 

1848.. 

"      26 

"      » 

"^      4 

•« 

6 

<i 

11 

14 

<< 

18 

"       20 

1849.. 

"      14 

"      26 

"       10 

(i 

20 

« 

23 

26 

Jane 

1 

Jane      4 

I860.. 

"      29 

«      28 

2 

11 

18 

<< 

19 

20 

it 

2 

4 

'^ 


a^i 
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The  rain-ganee  is  graduated  to  the  hundredth  ptrt  of  an  ineh.  All  dajB 
in  which  rain  fell  are  marked  rainy  days.  ]^^*J^  ^he  greater  part  of  which 
were  cloudy,  are  registered  cloudy  days.  When  thandet  and  lightning 
occurred^  they  are  marked  one  to  the  day  under  their  appropriate  column. 
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OF  THE  mORGAjriC  CONSTirtTENTS  OF  FOOD. 

'  Trim  Ae  Journal  of  0$  Royal  AgrieuUural  Soeidif  of  Bi^gkmd. 

Wb  diflcoyer  in  the  bodies  of  animals  the  several  mineral  mbstanees  the 
esdstence  of  which  are  ascertained  in  yegeiables.  The  bones,  as  we  hare 
seen,. contain  a  large  quantity* of  phosphate  of  lime;  it  is  reqnimte,  there- 
fore, that  the  elements  of  thid,  salt,  phosphoric  add  and  lime,  shonld  form 
part  of  the  ration  or  diet-roll :  this  is  a  point  upon  which  all  physiologists 
are  agreed ;  bnt  the  point  upton  which  there  is  nothing  like  oniformitj  yet 
attained,  has  reference  to  the  precise  quantity  of  mineral  matter  wMch 
most  enter  into  the  constitution  of  the  food. 

The  analyses  of  ashes  which  I  have  given  show  that,  if  vegetable  aliments 
all  contain  nearly  the  same  inorganic  principles,  they  still  contain  them  in 
very  different  proportions :  tljus,  potatoes,  wheat,  oats,  and  beans  eontsin 
much  less  lime  than  clover,  straw,  and  peas.  The  phosphoric  and  salphnric 
acids  and  Ae  alkalies  do  not  vary  less :  so  that  we  are  led  to  ask,  whether 
a  ration  compounded  of  snclk  and  such  an  article,  or  of  such  and  such 
articles,  will  furnish  the  animals  to  which  it  is  supplied  with  the  necessary 
dose  of  inorganic  principles  which  must  be  assimilated  daily,  and  are  quite 
indispensable  to  maintain  them  in  health  and  vigor. 

It  is  easy  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  mineral  principles  which  are 
necessary  as  elements  of  the  diet,  by  ascertainii^  their  quantity  in  the 
ration,  which  long  experience  has  shown  to  be  sufficient ;  yet,  as  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that,  in  many  cases,  mineral  substances  are  present  in 
excess,  I  have  thought  that  it  might  be  useful  to  determine  by  means  of 
analysis  the  nature  and  the  proportion  of  the  inorganic  elements  which  are 
actually  assimilated  by  an  individual,  in  order  to  have  a  minimum  which 
might  serve  as  a  basis  for  any  reasonings  or  inferences  on  the  subject.  ^  My 
experiments  were  performed  in  two  opposite  circumstances,  in  which  I 
regard  assimilation  as  most  rapid  and  most  complete;  videlicit,  a  calf  in 
full  growth,  and  a  milch-oow  i|i  calf. 

The  calf  was  six  months  eld,  and  weighed  369  lbs.  Some  days  before 
being  made  the  subject  of  experiment,  it  was  fed  with  hay.  During  the 
two  days,  whfu  it  had  this  fodder  ad  libitum,  it  ate  19  lbs. 


In  the  course  of  the  Ist  day,  the  calf  passed 21.49  lbs.  of  excrement, 

2d  day 20.89 

41.88 
which,  dried,  was  reduced  to  7.41  lbs. 

In  the  course  of  the  two  diys,  5.584  lbs.  of  urine  were  coQecteil,  which, 
evaporated,  yielded  2933.2  grains  of  extract:  the  animal  having,  in  the 
same  interval,  drunk  45.7  pints  of  water. 
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501 


7.6 
12.7 
40.0 


Analyris  discovered  in  100 : 

Of  the  hay,  asote 1.6 Ashes 

Of  the  dry  excrements 2.1 

Of  the  unnous  extract 4.0 

How,  if  we  inquire  from  these  data,  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  aiete, 
and  of  mineral  matters  which  were  consumed  with  the  food,  in  the  course 
^  two  days,  we  have, 

In  the  food,  discarding  fractiens,  asote....  69.     Mineral  substances,  828 

In  the  excrements 50.5 214 

In  the  urine. •     8.8 88 

Together 54.8 262 

Therefore  asote  fixed  or  exhausted  in  24  days 14.7  half-drachms. 

Mineral  substances  fixed  in  two  days 76  " 

The  oomposition  of  the  ashes  obtained  from  the  hay  and  firom  the  ex,- 
crements  shows  as  approximately  both  the  quantity  and  the  nature  of  the 
aeverai  inorganic  substances  which  had  been  assimilated.  *' 

The  composition  of  these  ashes  is  as  follows : — 

Of  the  hay.     Of  tk«  exorcntenta.     Of  the  uriiM. 


rCarbonic 9.0 2.0 

Acids,<  Phosphoric 6.3 6.1 

(Sulphuric 2.4 

Chlorine 2.3 

Lime 20.4 

Magnesia ,  6.0 

Potash  and  soda 17.3 

Oxide  of  iron,  alumina 1.6 1.0 

Silica 88.7 51.0 

Loss 2.1 1.7 


2.8. 

1.9. 
16.0. 

6.5. 
12.6. 


100.0 


100.0 


.  17.8 

.  9.2 

.  7.0 

.  9.9 

.  0.9 

.  6.0 

.  67.8 

•  •  •  * 

.    1.2 

100.0 


If  the  hay  consumed  contained  828  half-drachms  of  ash,  or  mineral  matter, 
the  excrements  and  urine  252  half-drachms  of  the  same  matter,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  sums,  76  half-drachms,*  is  the  quantity  of  mineral 
matter  fixed  in  the  course  of  two  days,  of  which  200.6  grains  were  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  494.0  grains  were  lime. 

This  quantity  of  lime,  however,  is  more  than  four  times  as  much  as 
is  necessary  to  constitute  a  Bubphosphate  of  lime — such  as  exists  in  the 
bones.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  there  is  always  a  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
lime  associated  with  the  subphosphate  in  bones ;  10  of  carbonate,  for  38 
of  phosphate,  according  to  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  in  those  of  the  ox. 
Still,  the  quantity  of  lime  assimilated  was  vastly  more  than  it  ought  to 
have  been,  had  it  only  gone  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  bone.  If  there 
was  no  error  in  the  observations,  it  is  probable  that  the  base  in  question 
enters  into  the  constitution  of  the  salts  with  organic  acids,  which  are  en- 
countered in  all  parts  of  the  animal  body. 

By  a  series  of  weighings,  I  ascertained  that  my  calf,  fed  simply'  upon 
hay,  increased,  every  day,  by  a  quantity  equal  to  9725.9  grains  troy,  in 


*  The  exact  quantity  is  2892.8  grains  troy. 


Boc.  ]Sb.tt: 


iriuch  were  inelvded  858.85  grsins  of  mineral  ndbetMoeib  Tkt 
piiO0ph»li0  ftD4  QUrbonilte  of  the  bpnes,  in  this  qnanti^,  being  re|»:esented 
vj  262.4  $lf9in$,  pr  nearlj  8  |>er  cent,  of  the  entire  weight  Acquired  in  t^ 
ooorte  ef  tfren^-fpur  honrs. 

.  Jv^ikfi  ^nenment  with  the  milch-cow  in  calf,  I  limited  mj  inquiries  to 
^e  |^^o«nb<me  ACid,  Mq,d  the  Ibne  taken  in  end  given  out.  The  sniaMl,  Ibar 
Teurt  old,  wm  two  and  a  hair  months  ^one  win  calf,  and  weighed  145fij6 
iba.  She  had  the  same  allowance,  during  the  experiment,  as  she  had  had 
for  several  4t^y9  befbve,  and  nihich,  for  tw^^ty^oor  honrs,  consisted  of 

Hay 16.6  lbs. 

Cut  wheat  straw »,9   " 

Beet. 69.4  " 

!nie  expsifaaent  was  coBtkned  for  four  days,  dmriztf  which  the  exere- 
lients,  the  urine,  «i^  the  miUt  were  oarefuUy  colleotedand  weighed,  and 
tM  lAe^  hpth  pf  tlbe  fpod  opnaumed  and  of  the  products  rendered,  were 
||||eppia#d  by  shtniioal  analiius.  Suffioe  it  to  say,  that,  represeBting  the 
quantity  of  mineral  m$Xten  tuomed  into  the  bod^,  in  the  coarse  of  thie  ex- 
periment, by  849.9  half-dracoms,  the  quantity  Toided  amounted  to  no  BH^rel 
thati  5.56  ludf-drschmsr  In  ihe  auantitj  assumed,  there  were  100.2  half- 
^«okti*of  phospkorio  aoid,  anil  203.8  hali*drachms  of  lime.  In  the  quantity 
voided,  there  wfiC9  bnt  69.2  hjjf-draobms  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  116.8  half 
d^hm^of  lima.  ,  This  is  at  ihe  rate  of  aliout  8  iialf-drachins  of  phosph<Hic 
adid,  and  22  half-drachms  of  M^e  assimilated  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
houn.  Here,  as  in  the  c^sq  of  the  calf,  the  quantity  of  lime  assimilated 
ii  greaUy  superior  to  what  it  ought  to  be,  in  oilier,  by  combining  with  the 
phoephorie  acid,  to  constitqte  the  phosphate  of  lime  of  the  bones. 

From  these  inquiries  into  the  nutritioii  of  the  calf,  and  of  a  cow  in  ealf, 
it  follows  that  there  is  a  portipn  of  the  mineral  substance  taken  in  wjth  the 
food,  whi^  remains  definiti?ejy  fixed  to  concur  in  the  growth,  or  in  the  evo- 
lution of  the  individual.  In  ^  adult  animal,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  no 
such  definitlTe  fixation  of  inorganic  principles  takes  place,  or  that  it  is  much 
less  considerable,  that  in  the  dejections  and  several  secretions  ought  to  be 
Ibdad  the  wholt  of  the  phoepborio  acid,  of  the  lime,  kc.  taken  in  with  the 
fM>d ;  and  this  presumption  is  confirmed  b^  experience,  for,  on  instituting 
aa  inquiry  into  the  matter  f  pon  a  horse,  it  was  found  that  the  mineral 
Matters  ssnumed  were  almost  exactly  balanced  by  those  discharged.  Nerer- 
theleos,  and  granting  this  to  be  quite  true,  which  it  is,  it  would  be  a  grave 
mistake  to  sappose  uat  an  adult  animal  could  ^o  on,  for  even  a  ver^  short 
period  vi  time,  upon  food  th^  contained  no  mineral  matter.  Precisely  as 
n  the  ease  of  organic  matter,  it  appears  that  a  portion  of  incM-ganic  matter 
11  ako  fixed  in  tho  Hving  filMne,  where,  for  a  time,  it  forms  an  integral 
element  in  the  wonderful  strf  cture^  and  a  supply  of  the  latter  kind  is,  un- 
doubtedly, no  lees  neeesaary  than  is  the  supply  of  the  former  description 
rooognised  by  all  the  world. 

Were  thert  an  inadequate  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid,  of  lime,  Iec.  in 
the  food,  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  body  would  speedily  feel  the 
^eots  of  the  deficiency,  and  that  disease  and  death  would  by-and-by  put 
an  end  to'hfe.  So  much,  incieed,  seems  demonstrated  by  the  very  interest 
iog  experiments  of  M.  Chosfat,  in  which  he  kept  graminivorous  animals 
opon  a  diet  rich  in  asotized  principles  and  in  starch,  but  deficient  in  lime. 
From  some  prerious  inquiries^  M.  Chossat  had  observed  that  pigeons  even 

'     r 


1  SiKxHaflB. 

IF^Mjinro  la  and  a  ^sHala  pvopofllen  lof  fime  to  wsir  tit&aiiufj  food,  iSktb 
qaaatity  naturaUr  oo&tained  in  which  does  not  ioffice  them.  Wheat,  as  we 
save  aeen,  fhoi^  It  ooalaSiis  a  large  proportioki  dT  |Aiosphate  of  magaeeia, 
^eoRtaiiiB  varr  tttiia  phoqiliate  of  lime,  and  pigeoai,'pitoti  this  grain,  thoagh 
Uny  do  wtfte&j  wall  at  first,  and  et«n  get  fat,  ^egb  by-and-by  to  fall  off. 
In  &om  2  or  8  ttoaths,  the  bhrds  ^ypeared  to  safinr  ftrom  eonstant  thirst; 
tiiey  drank  freqaentiy ;  1^  &eeee  became  soft  and  liquid,  and  the  fiesh 
Watted ;  and,  in  fhmi  8  to  10  months,  the  ereatares  dieid  under  the  effects 
of  a  diarrhesa,  whieh  M.  Ghonat  attributed  to  de/Sttefiejf  iff  CAe  ealMcn&m 
ttHmeMl  ia  Ae  food :  and  it  is  neither  nninterestinc  nor  animportant  to  ob- 
serve diat  the  same  thing  occaaionaBy  oeours  in  the  human  subject,  diving 
the  period  when  the  process  of  ossification  is  araally  most  aetive.  Bat  one 
of  the  UMMt  remarkMle  fcatures  of  M.  Ohossat's  experiments  was  observed 
In  Hie  state  of  tiie  bones  of  <^  pigeons ;  they  became  so  thin  and  weak 
tiiat  (hey  broka,  daring  the  Kfe  of  the  "birds,  with  the  slifrhtest  foree.*  The 
oondnrion  flrom  this  faet  is  obvioas — supplies  of  all  the  elements  of  all  the 
parts  of  the  body  are  indispeasable  to  the  maintenaDoe  of  health,  to  the 
^OBtiBiaiieis  of  lira. 

A  pigeon  will  eat  aboat  46&140  grains  of  wheat  per  diem,  oontaianig 
9.7S5  grains  of  adi,  m  whieh  analysis  diseovera  4.569  grana  of  phospherio 
acid,  aad  0.277  of  a  grain  of  lime.  But  this  small  quantity  of  liise  is  in- 
Mttipetentlo  mamtaiB  tha  bonas  ii  thahr  itamdild  eondition.  I  have 
fought  it  of  moment  to  insist  i^on  these  fhots,  becanse  Isee  that  they  may 
aometimeB  eome  into  pUy  in  praetieal  rural  eeottomv.  No  breeder  or  feeder 
Ondit  to  be  ignorant  of  tiie  tnfluenee  of  mineral  substances  on  nutrition. 

It  is  not  only  indispensable  that  the  allowance  of  an  animid  in  fall  mwth 
be  wiifieient  to  Support  and  even  to  add  to  the  soft  textures ;  it  must  further 
Oontain  the  elements  requisite  for  the  nutrition  of  the  osseous  system ;  and 
it  is  not  impossible  but  that  in  managing  tiie  feeding  of  young  cattle  or 
younff  horses  in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimam  or  to  ^ve  in  excess 
oertam  of  the  inorganic  elements  of  the  food,  we  may  suceeed  in  impressing 
one  diaracter  or  another  upon  a  raoe.  It  is  even  possible  that  the  empirical 
ndes  which  are  acted  vpon  with  a  view  to  increase  or  diminish  the  quantity 
of  bone,  the  weixrht  of  flesh  or  of  fat,  fte.,  are  all  connected  with  various 
proportions  of  phosphoric  acid,  of  lime,  magnesia,  ^c.  in  the  food.  It  wiH 
probably  be  discovered  some  day,  that  Bakewell's  art  is  to  be  explained 
through  the  compoeition  (^  the  ashes  of  the  food. 

Wheat  is  not  the  only  alimentary  matter  that  contains  an  insufficient 
^{uantity  of  lime :  matse  or  Indian  com  oontains  still  less ;  and  if  that  which 
is  grown  in  the  tropics  oontains  as  little  as  that  which  is  produced  in  Europe, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  how  the  grain  should  answer  so  well,  as  it 
■nqaestieBaUy  does,  for  food.t 

it  is  true  that  it  is  seldom  or  never  consumed  alone  and  without  addition ; 
and  in  South  America,  where  the  animals  have  it  largely,  I  have  observed 
that  they  frequently  eat  earth.  The  habit  which  certain  tribes  of  the  natives 
have  of  eating  earth,  too,  which  has  been  particularly  remarked  upon  by 
travellers  and  missionaries  as  an  instance  of  depravation  of  taste,  presents 
itself  to  me  in  quite  another  light,  since  I  became  acquainted  with  the  com- 


*  Choflut,  in  ComptM  Rendu,  t.  xIt.  p.  456. 

f  An  ash  of  maixe,  analyied  in  my  laboratory  by  M.  Letellier,  contained  but  1.3  per  cent, 
ttf  lime  to  50.1  of  phoepliorio  aoid,  and  17.0  of  magnesia. 
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Jimtkm  of  tbt  uIim  of  the  ordinvy  vtiole  of  diet  in  the  donntriei  wImm 
It  otewa.* .  ] 

The  «^eMWMi0  and  othei^  salts  necessary  to  notrition,  how«rer,  ars  not 
oenTed  froB  tfie  food  ezolfUTsly  j  the  water  that  »  geDenllj  eoosumed 
oontraif  »  qnutity  which  k  by  no  meuM  to  be  neglected.    A  hone  or  n 
ooWf  fv  iBftuice,  which  drinjiu  from  16  to  15  quarts  of  water  per  diem,  wilL 
enp  tf  the  wftter  be  as  pore  fM  that  of  the  artesian  well  of  Grenoble,  take  im 
mm  86  to  108  mine  of  aalJDe  matter,  in  which  carbonate  of  lime  predomi- 
:B«tee.     >vater  that  is  leai  me  from  saline  impregnation  would,  of  eoorse, 
mtrodnee  a  mnoh  larger  proportion ;  some  waters,  in  the  quantities  above 
specified,  will  contain  from  188  to  upwards  of  400  grains  of  saline  matter, 
wae-half  of  which  may  be  carbonate  of  lime.     And  I  am  here  speaking  of 
dear  or  filtered  water ;  that  frhich  is  muddy  or  turbid  contains  a  still  larger 
quuitity  of  earthy  matter  in  ^aspension  than  in  solution.    In  an  experiment 
made  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  the  amount  of  earthy  matter  taken  by  t 
mOoh-cow  from  the  watering-trough  in  the  course  of  the  day,  I  found  that 
4t  amounted  to  about  770  ^^^a^  troy. 

Not^thstanding  these  facts,  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  ihe  lime  contained 
in  tfdinary  well-water  would  prove  sufficie^it  to  supply  a  growing  anim J 
with  the  matorial  requisite  to. the  formation  of  its  bones ;  in  aduHs,  indeed, 
changes  m  the  dements  of  t)ie  bones  appear  to  proceed  so  slowly,  that  » 
very  small  quantity  of  wJcarepus  matter,  probably,  suffices  to  repair  losses; 
but^it  IS  otherwise  with  young  and  growing  animals.  I  have  shown  that  a 
cd^  SIX  months  old,  receives  fcrith  ito  forage  a  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid 
which  corrj^ponds  to  555.7  grains  of  phosphate  of  Kme.  A  calf,  a  few  weeks 
old,  when  it  has  17  or  18  pintjs  of  milk  per  diem,  receives  802.7  grains  of 
mmeral  substance,  into  which  subphosphate  of  lime,  or  bone-earth,  enters  in 
the  proportion  of  370.5  grains.  It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  what 
quantities  of  these  substonces  were  assimilated  by  so  young  an  animal,  and 
at  a  penod  when  the  growth  is  so  rapid  that  the  increase,  from  day  to  day. 
sometimee  exceeds  two  pounds. 

The  importance  of  the  inorganic  principles  of  the  food  once  recognised. 
Jt  concerns  us  to  take  note  of  their  nature  and  quantity  in  the  ratio  we 
^ow  to  our  domestic  animah|.  It  is,  in  fact,  this  consideration  which  has 
led  me  to  determine  the  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid  and  lime  contained  in 
the  various  articles  of  food  the  whes  of  which  have  been  analysed.  With 
thwe  data  the  proportion  of  bone-earth  contained  in  a  given  ratio  is  forth- 
with perceived. 

One  thousand  parts  of  the  forage,  gathered  by  Bechelbron,  in  its  ordi- 
nary state,  contained—  j 
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Hsy 

PoUtoes 

BMt 

Turnip 

Jenualem  Potato. 

Wheat 

Maiic.M 

Oata 

Wheat  straw. 

Oat  straw 

CloTer  haj 

Peas 

Hariootfl 

Beans 
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Aaoto. 

Acid. 

lia*. 

66.88 

11.60 

8.87 

10.04 

9.64 

8.70 

1.09 

0.17 

7.70 

2.10 

0.46 

0.64 

6.70 

1.80 

0.86 

0.62 

12.47 

8.76 

1.86 

0.29 

20.61 

20.60 

9.64 

0.60 

11.00 

16.40 

6.61 

0.14 

81.74 

17.87 

4.78 

1.17 

61.90 

8.00 

1.61 

4.41 

86.70 

8.00 

1.07 

2.97 

78.60 

21.00 

4.68 

18.06 

80.00 

88.40 

9.08 

8.08 

86.00 

48.80 

9.88 

2.02 

80.00 

61.10 

10.26 

1.68 

6.96 
0.88 
0.96 
0.72 
0.^ 
1.16 
0.27 
2.27 
8.82 
2.21 
9.86 
6.88 
6.94 
9.27 


We  seem  here  to  observe  a  certain  relation  between  the  proportion  of 
azote  and  that  of  the  phosphoric  acid  contained  in  the  food.  The  most  highly 
azotized  are  also  those  that  generally  contain  the  largest  quantity  of  the 
acid — a  circumstance  which  seems  to  indicate  that  in  the  vegetable  kingdom 
the  phosphates  are  connected  more  especially  with  the  azotised  principles, 
and  that  they  accompany  them  in  passing  into  the  textures  of  animals. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  above  table,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  quantity 
of  phosphate  of  lime  which  enters  into  a  given  ration.  Let  us  take  that 
given  to  the  horses  in  experiment  3d,  in  which  the  half  of  the  hay  was  re- 
placed by  potatoes,  one  of  the  articles  that  contains  the  smallest  proportion 
of  lime,  and  to  find  in  the 

26.6  lbs.  of  hay,         632.9  grs.  phosphoric  acid  and  1869.9  grs.  of  lime, 
80.8  lbs.  of  potatoes,  887.7  grs.  "  37.9        " 

numbers  which  correspond  with  1798.5  grains  of  bone-earth,  and  978.7 
grains  of  uncombined  lime. 

In  his  usual  allowance,  a  work-horse  at  Bechelbron  receives, 

Hay,  22  lbs.  containing  524.8  grs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  1543.8  grs.  of  lime, 
Straw,  5.5  "  60.7 

Oats,    7.2  "  230.2 


81.57 

In  other  words,  1735  grains  of  bone-earth,  and  864  grains  of  free  lime. 

I  have  found  that  very  young  foals,  growing  rapidly,  and  weighing  about 
874  lbs.,  consume  per  diem, 

Hay....  19.8  lbs.  contuning  of  phosphoric  acid  463  grs.,  lime  389  grs. 

Oats....    7.2  "  "  231  "      58.6 

which  represents  95  of  bone  or  subphosphate  of  lime.  As  a  consequence  of 
the  relation  which  appears  to  exist  between  the  asote  and  phosphoric  acid 
of  an  article  of  sustenance,  it  oomes  to  pass  that  like  nutritive  equivalents 
also  indicate  like  proportions  of  phosphoric  acid  ;  so  that,  by  introducing  a 
suitable  quantity  of  hay  or  clover,  articles  that  abound  in  lime,  into  the 
ration,  we  are  always  certain  of  having  food  favorable  to  the  development 
of  the  osseous  system,  whatever  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  other  articles 
that  enter  into  the  ooostitation  of  the  allowance. 
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The  nUtioii  of  the  phoebhorie  »cid  to  the  aiote  ftpproaehes  the  ratio  of 
8  to  10  in  the  more  ordineiy  articles  of  forage ;  bat  the  same  relation  b  no 
longer  apparent  in  the  cef^Als  and  leguminous  Tegetables :  in  grain,  and 
peas,  and  beans,  the  phospl^oric  aoid  amounts  to  about  a  fourth  of  the  atote 
eontained.     Thus  we  have, 


Theoretieal 
eqni  Talent. 

Hay 100 

Potatoes 4 820 

Beet  • 548..!!! 

Turnip 4 885 

Jernsalems #..-..., 273 

Wheat  straw i 235!..!! 

Oat  straw : 880 

Oats 68 

Maize 70 

Wheat !!!    43!!!" 

Harioots 27 

Beatas 28 


Phrvspfaorie  %M 
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0.34 

a35 

0.28 

....  0.31 

0.34 

0.87 

0.40 

....  0.82 

....  0.38 

0.41 

....  0.25 

....  0.24 


THE  COTTON"  TRADE,  FROM  1825  TO  1850. 

BY  PR0FE880H  1I*KAT,  UHIVBRSITT  OP  GEORGIA. 

Insttead  of  our  annual  relricw  of  the  cotton  trade,  for  a  single  year  we 
propose  to  extend  our  examinations  back  to  a  longer  period.  For  this  pur- 
pose, we  have  collected,  in  our  statistical  tables,  the  production,  consump- 
tion, stocks,  and  prices  of  <Jotton  for  each  year  from  1840  to  1850  •  and, 
for  the  more  important  particuUrs  of  the  trade,  we  have  gone  back 'as  far 
M  1825.  This  period  of  25  ^ears  we  have  divided  into  intervals  of  5  years, 
Md  given  the  average  for  eioh,  noting  the  rate  of  increase  or  decrease  for 
each  country  separately.  By  taking  average  results,  we  get  clear  of  the 
fluctuations  arising  from  shsrt  crops,  and  other  disturbing  causes,  and  tre 
able  to  observe  the  general  progress,  free  from  those  temporary  variations 
which  prevent  our  judging  accurately  the  real  changes  that  are  taking  place. 
In  this  review,  we  shall  see  ^  very  prominent  place  assigned  to  our  country. 
The  United  States  is  now,  not  only  the  largest  producer,  bat  the  largest  oon- 
■nmer  of  cotton :  our  produetion.has  advanced  with  such  rapid  stridea,  that 
we  have  distanced  all  competitors :  the  cotton  goods  worn  by  our  people  tx- 
eeed  now  the  amount  used  by  Great  Briuin  and  all  her  dependencies  in  the 
four  qnarters  of  the  globe ;  and  the  demands  of  oiir  manufactories  have  in- 
creased with  much  greater  hipidity  than  those  of  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  In  t^  table  of  supplies,  (Table  I.,  at  the  end  of  this  article,)  we  umt 
•hserve,  that,  while  other  countries  have  been  nearly  sUtionsry,  our  pri 
daetaon  has  advanced  with  tfreat  rapidity.  In  20  years,  our  average  crop 
ku  increased  from  848,000  bales  to  2,351,000,  or  nearly  three  hnn!£ed  per 
cent.  If  the  period  of  25  years,  from  1825  to  1850,  be  divided  into  five 
•qnal  intervals,  the  increase  for  each  will  be  found  to  be  27,  87,  88j  and  16 
per  cent.     In  the  same  tima  the  production  of  all  other  oonntries  iias  onW 
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tnm  J^OOO  I*  440«000  balsa,  kavag  «blMlimly  dedined,  m  th«  Ust 
five  JssrS}  over  16  per  oaat.  In  tbe  &Bt  period  of  five  years,  the  crop  of 
t)ie  United  States  oMstitnted  68  per  tent,  of  the  whok ;  in  the  seoond,  74 ; 
in  the  third,  77 ;  in  tiM  fpw^  80  ;  and,  la  the  fifth,  84  per  cent,  of  the 
^hole.  As  our  ba^i  have  Uicreased  very  mudi  u  weight,  and  are  now 
nuoh  larger  than  those  of  other  oonntries,  oar  adraooe  had  been  still  greater, 
aad  oar  rank  still  higher  than  theae  figores  iadioale.  U  the  table  of  con- 
■amption  (Table  XL)  be  exsmined,  it  wUl  appear  that  oar  process  is  none 
the  less  rapid,  in  comparison  with  other  oonntries.  In  the  same  20  years, 
the  deliveries  to  our  aianvfaetoriei  have  advanced  825  per  cent.,  viz.  from 
127,000  halea  to  539,000 ;  while,  in  the  same  time,  the  advance  of  Great 
Britain  has  been  only  185  per  eent.,  vis.  from  658,000  bales  to  1,472,000. 
In  each  one  of  these  periodi,  o«r  rate  of  progress  has  been  more  than  twioa 
as  rapid  as  4iers ;  ami  dMN^;h  the  absolnte  amoant  of  oar  oMisamption  ia 
yet  far  below  that  conswaed  by  the  Eogltah  laanufactorers,  yet,  in  the  last 
five  yaara,  oar  ineroaae  has  been  176,000  bales,  while  theirs  has  been  only 
180,000.  At  present,  ear  oonsamptioa  is  87  per  oeot.  of  the  English,  while 
twenty  years  ago  it  was  only  1:9  per  oent. 

Franoe,  daring  all  this  period,  has  resaained  nearly  stationary.  TwenW 
Tears  ago,  her  coosomptioa  was  267,000  bales ;  now,  it  is  only  368,000* 
In  the  last  five  years,  she  hat  goae  iMaokward,  the  decUfM  haiiag  amoonted 
to  68,000  bales.  From  1835  to  1880,  the  deliveries  to  her  nanufaotories 
irere  double  those  of  the  United  States ;  sow,  they  are  88  per  cent,  less  than 
ours.  Her  rank,  eomparad  w^  Great  Britain,  and  with  nearly  every 
Other  country  in  Eirope,  has  also  declined.  In  Spain,  Belginm,  Germany, 
Holland,  and  Boasia,  the  inorease  has  been  nearly  as  rapid  as  in  the  United 
[States.  In  the  last  five  years,  their  advance  (Table  IIL)  haa  been  46 
per  cent. ;  oara,  49  per  cent.  Their  rank  in  the  cotton-consuming  countries 
IS  yet  low,  bat  their  rapid  n^>gress  will  soon  brmg  them  to  a  more  important 

e>sition.  At  present,  their  eonsamption  is  84  per  eent.  of  that  of  Great 
ritain,  and  the  time  is  not  £ar  distant  when,  taken  together,  will  equal  her. 
Twenty  years  ago,  the  comparative  rank  of  the  United  States,  Great  Bri- 
tain, France,  and  the  rest  of  the  oontment,  was  in  preportioa  to  the  nam- 
hers  11,  55,  22,  and  12;  in  the  last  five  years,  the  percentage  of  each  has 
been  19,  51,  18,  and  17.  If  Franoe  be  left  out  of  the  oomi^arison,  the  rank 
of  each,  twenty  years  ago,  was  ss  13,  70,  and  17  ;  now,  it  is  as  21,  59,  and 
20.  Although  Great  Britain  reqaires  for  her  manufactories  isore  than  half 
of  all  the  cotton  worked  up  in  Earope  and  America,  the  amount  actually 
«sed  by  her  people,  indnding  all  that  u  exported  to  India,  British  America, 
Australia,  and  all  the  colonial  dependencies  of  Great  Britain,  is  leas  than 
the  amoant  nasd  in  the  United  States.  This  has  been  shown  to  be  trne  for 
the  last  foor  years;  and  the  preset  year,  ahhoagh  it  exhibits  an  apparent 
decline  in  our  hosae  oonsomi^oa,  forms  no  exception  to  this  result.  The 
wlarged  imports  of  cotton  goods  imported  into  our  seaports,  compensate, 
in  part,  for  the  fdliag  off  of  the  wants  of  oar  faotories.  If  we  compare  the 
progress  in  the  demand  and  snj^ly,  it  will  be  seen  that,  daring  the  last  five 
years,  the  eonsamption  has  increased  moch  faster  than  the  production — the 
one  having  advanced  19  per  oeat.  and  the  other  only  9.  This  might  be  in- 
ferred from  the  decline  in  the  stocks,  bat  it  will  be  more  satis&ctory  to 
eonsider  the  average  production  and  consumption  of  the  last  ten  year& 
The  average  amount  taken  by  the  manufacturers,  from  1840  to  1845,  was 
8,41^000  hales,  and,  from  1845  to  1850,  2,869,000  bales,  showing  an  in- 
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w:J?inf.TiL"  ^r^T^  ~**7  280,000  biO^i.  When  it  k  wmeni. 
toewd  ihi*  Uw  lart  penod  ^l>r»oe«  tEe  yew  1847,  when,  from  the  retol*. 

?^  ^-^^  ^,^^,7^«*  **^«  American  crop  so  far  exceeded  its  ntiud 
iST^'rn  M  r^?r  ^^  ^  "?'•  ■*"^«  "^  important.  The  table  of 
•tojks  (Table  IV.)  confoms jand  esUblishee  this  same  result.    At  the  end 

m^^l^^iJo^iyS^V^^^^^  •**'**'^^' 

1  J^fi"**^  be  fisher  obseryeld  that  the  increase  in  the  snpply,  during  th« 
W  five  years,  has  been  slower  than  the  natural  increase  o/ laborers.     Th5 

^ti^T?:.  J^l?  ^•''®  '^'^  ^°«^*  ^  **»«  Southern  States  during  this 
penod,  the  rate,  of  mor«as4  in  the  working  force  of  the  ootton-e^wmff 
States  has  been  stiU  greater  than  12  or  IS^per  cent.     This  ei^  iT^ 

Z"^!!}  r  """"^^  r'^''^  ^'T  ^^^  ^  ^^^>  *»»•  increments  for  each 
period  of  fiye  years  Lave  been  18,  82,  88,  and  9  per  cent. ;  always  above 

JLT'TS!"  ^^P^P^»\i\°f  "fP*  in  the  last  interval.    It  follows,  from 

t^^  aid  •;?  KiT^  ^r  ^^"??  ^**^"'  "^«»  ^^  employment  more  a" 
l^  il  P~fi***>^«  **»»n  the  raising  of  cotton.  It  ii  well  known  thai 
this  has  been  to  some  extent  true  in  the  United  Sutes,  but  it  has  been  mor« 

dH^fned^ie  "'""^^.^  Indi»-d  Bra.il.  In  these  c;>untrlls:TheX  S 
Mined  16  per  cent,  m  the  last  five  years.  From  Braiil,  it  has  declined 
Mgularh^  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  recent  advance  in  ooffr^S 
tend  stoll.more  to  divert  laboi  from  the  production  of  cotton.     The  ab^iti^n 

^i  th^r^T*^*  ^"*{- °K tr^^'  ^^  ^  ^^*»  ^"^^'^^  «>y  Sir  Robert  Pe^J 
and  thrvery  low  prices  which  have  recently  prevailed,  have  not  only  stopped 

ST  r^^  ?  the  importe  of  Surat  and  kadras,  bui  turned  the  cCnHn 
the  eppbsite  dnrection.     The  advance  in  the  fifteen  years  before  1 84^  w2 

ilkl  'th'^/r  ^'v!*°i»  "^  T^  ^^^^'^  ^^  *^«  y«»" J  ^^  from  1M6  S 
^'thlt  tt'^  ^J'T  1^  r  "*"*•  ^'  "•/^•irly  be  deduced,  from 
t^  that  the  prices  of  the  Ittt  five  years  have  not  afibrded  suffident  •" 
couragement  to  production,  and  that  the  planters  may  now  l«Tfor  a  4^ 
manent  improvement  in  prices.  The  Uble  of  prices  (Table  V.)  shows  ^at 
for  the  last  five  years  the  avei^ge  price  at  the  sSaporti  of  the  uiitedltlte. 
has  been  seven  cents  and  thrse  mills ;  and  it  may  be  exnectod.  wiS»  *«««! 
dence,  that  they  will  not  rule  so  low  hereafter^Lme^e^jie  r^J^^ 
Te  Tm^S^^r'T*;  ^^'"P^"^^  '^«»  "  ^  caused  by  the  25rt  crop  ^ 
idvance  ^""^'''  ^'^'  ^'''  *  P«™»^«»t  and  oontLued 

^lll"tl^f  "'"^^  (Table  IV.)  represents  the  amounts  on  hand  in  the 
seaports  ot  Jiurope  continually  increasing  from  1840  to  I860,  while  durins 

tt^i'liJiT  '''^^°«  IT  '^^  ^''  ^^^'^  °«^'ly  .tationary!  Compel 
con^r«^hI  „'  T"*  i  ^'.  n»»nufacturers,  as  is  done  in  the  column  VwS 
contuns  Uie  number  of  weeks  that  the  stocks  would  supply  the  comiumpti^ 
ofthe  factone.  the  supply  was  a  trifle  lower  at  the  clSe  of  1849,  afte?  tS 
tTlLtti^v^'^^'^TP  ''^^^'^-^^'  ^  n^J^et,  than  it  had  b^nXLg 
ilL^J  i1;/T!'  J^^  °^°^"'  ^^  ^^'  ™  »  li"^e  greater  than  at^f 
close  of  1848 ;  but  the  time  this  stock  would  supply  the  wanU  of  the  manu! 

mS^^^L  ^'  ^l^"  ^.""^^  ^  ^*  "'"«°^^'  ^»*  the  productioTof 
1850  has  been  much  below  the  average  of  the  last  five  years,  and  thu  thi 
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prMpMti  of  die  next  yMr'*  erop  are  but  a  little  better,  it  is  evident  that 
t^  present  advanoe  in  cotton  is  founded  upon  no  speculative  basis,  but  on 
the  unchaoffeable  lawi  of  supply  and  demand.  Two  short  crops  are  sno- 
eeeding  each  othmr,  wlile  the  stocks  on  hand  are  very  much  reduced.  To 
this,  it  may  be  added,  that  every  thiuff  is  favorable  to  a  lar^e  consumption. 
Feaee  everywhere  prevails,  except  in  ^e  unimportant  Duchies  of  Schleswig 
fiolstein.  M^ney  is  abundant,  and  the  currency  everywhere  undisturbed. 
Food  is  very  cheap.  The  present  harvest  of  Europe,  as  well  as  the  last,  is 
n^uch  above  an  average.  Thus,  while  stocks  are  low,  and  the  supply  small, 
the  demand  is  large.  Prices,  therefore  must  maintain  a  high  level,  unless 
commotions  in  France,  or  some  unforeseeo  event  of  commanding  importance, 
interferes  with  the  regular  operation  of  commerce.  In  considering  the 
supply  and  demand  of  the  coming  year,  we  must,  therefore,  base  sll  our 
estimates  on  high  prices.  The  receipts  from  India  and  Brazil,  and  the  Con- 
sumption in  Europe  and  America,  will  all  be  affected  by  this  fact.  If  the 
advance  were  slight,  it  would  not  experience  any  sensible  check ;  but  when 
the  price  has  risen  to  its  present  rate,  (13|  cents  for  middling  fair,  Savannah, 
October  23d,)  an  advance  of  85  per  cent,  over  the  average  of  the  last  five 
years,  the  amount  purchased  even  in  our  country  may  be  expected  to 
decline.  The  supply  for  1851  will  probably  exceed  that  of  1850,  not  only 
from  the  United  States,  but  from  India  and  Brazil. 

The  past  season  here  has  been  unfavorable  for  the  growth  of  cotton ;  but 
its  disasters,  especially  in  the  West,  have  not  been  as  severe  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  In  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  there  will  be  a  decided 
decline.  The  late  cold  spring,  and  the  long  c^ought  in  June  and  July,  left 
the  plants  small,  and  the  bolls  few  and  scattering.  The  severe  storm  on 
the  24th  of  August  blew  out  on  the  ground  much  open  cotton,  and  pros- 
trated and  twisted  the  stalks  so  much  that  there  has  been  no  late  crop  of 
forms  to  mature  in  October.  September  was  a  beautiful  season  for  giither- 
ing,  and  so  was  much  of  October.  There  are  some  plantations  where  the 
crop  is  very  fine.  The  hot  summer  favored  a  rapid  growth,  and  repaired, 
in  part,  the  injury  done  by  a  late  spring.  The  general  drought  was,  at 
some  places,  relieved  by  local  showers,  which  brought  out  some  superior 
crops.  The  amount  of  land  planted  was  greater  than  ever.  The  receipts 
at  Charleston  and  Savannah  will  also  be  increased  by  the  extension  of  the 
Georgia  Railroad  to  the  Tennessee  River.  Were  it  not  for  this  last  cause,  a 
falling  off  of  100,000  bales  might  be  anticipated.  With  this,  the  deficiency 
will  not  probably  exceed  70,000  or.  80,00^;  and  the  receipts  of  these  two 
ports  may  be  expected  to  reach  650,000  bales.  From  Alabama,  the  reports 
have  not  been  so  disastrous.  The  spring  was  late,  and  the  stand  poor ;  but 
the  dry  summer  prevented  the  ravages  of  the  worm,  which  had  done  so  much 
damage  the  preceding  year.  The  river  floods  had  also  done  harm  the  last 
season ;  and  these  they  have  escaped.  The  prairie  lands  have  not  suffered 
so  much  with  rust  as  before.  On  the  Tombigbee,  and  also  on  the  Black 
Warrior,  the  prospects  of  the  planten  are  very  much  above  those  of  last 
yew.  On  the  Alabama,  the  promise  is  about  the  same  as  last  year.  Still, 
the  disasters  have  been  severe,  and  the  crop  will  be  below  an  average.  An 
increase  of  90,000  or  100,000  bales  in  the  receipta  at  Mobile,  including  the 
Montgomery  shipments  to  New  Orleans,  may,  with  confidence,  be  antici- 
pated. From  Florida,  a  slight  increase  may  be  looked  for.  The  amount 
of  land  planted  has  been  considerably  enlarged,  and  the  drought  has  not 
been  as  general  as  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  cotton  region.    At  New  Or- 
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letns  ftnd  in  Ti»iM  »  ndn  oiay  be  looked  for.  The  feSare,  kat  je«r,  irvi 
io  great,  tliftt  it  is  ilmost  impoeeible  to  ez|»eet  »  like  deieieney  agitob 
Prom  Lovitiwft,  Arksnsas,  md  the  rrettter  part  of  MiMsrippi,  the  motti 
hare  been  better  than  lest  ^eur*  fte  eurly  frost  ef  Oetober  dth  iig««d 
not  •  liCtle  ef  the  eottoa  e»  &r  north  ae  Memphis ;  bat  in  cenenil,  e?ea  hi 
Tenneeeee,  the  plant  remeio^d  green  end  floariahing,  till  the  cenenl  freil 
It  the  eloee  of  the  month.  jFhe  prodnetfon  of  Tenneeeee  and^  North  AW> 
heaia  will  fall  below  that  of  laet  jear,  Mid  a  potdon  of  thit  will  not  reeeh 
Kew  Orkaos.  The  orop  waii  eTerjwhere  baekward^  bet  the  hot,  dry  sobh 
nier  helped  to  repair  this  dsmage,  and  bj  keeping  off  the  caterpillar  and 
boUworm,  permitted  the  fomAs  to  matnre.  The  leTere  etonns,  that  did  w 
Bach  harm  in  Florida  and  the  Atlantic  States,  did  not  extend  so  far  to  the 
west.  The  season  for  gathering  has  been  rery  fine,  and  the  time  of  frott 
late  enongH  to  matore  nearly  erery  boll  that  covJd  make  cotton.  The 
average  receipts  at  New  Orl^n8,/f(n:  four  years  past,  have  been  948,000 
bales ;  and  this  period  inclndbs  ttro  ^hort  and  two  fiill  crops.  For  the  pre- 
sent year,  I  wonid  estimate  them  1^50,000  bales.  Combining  these  eeti- 
mates,  the  whole  supply  fi-on^  the  United  States  will  amonnt  te  2,200,000 
bales,  (see  Table  ¥1.)  which  is  abont  100,000  in  adyanee  of  the  last  fire 
years.  The  receipts  from  India  have  increased  rery  mach  daring  the  pre> 
sent  year,  under  the  stimnlns  of  high  prices,  and  they  are  destined  to 
•drance  still  more  for  the  comins  season. 

'  The  pnrchases  now  making  in  Bombay  for  the  English  market  are  reported 
to  be  large ;  and  when  the  new  crop  begins  to  arrire  at  the  seaports,  the 
enrrent  will  torn  still  more  Itrongly  towards  Bngland.  Not  only  is  their 
production  enlarged  by  high:  prices  in  Europe,  but  a  larger  portion  of  the 
erop  is  direrted  from  China,  a^d  from  domestic  use,  for  the  Western  markets. 

The  ayerage  imports  into  Great  Britain  for  the  last  8  years  haye  been 
211,000  bales ;  but  for  the  first  9  months  of  the  present  year,  they  haye 
reached  128,000  balee  for  Liverpool  alone ;  and  for  the  whole  year,  for  aQ 
the  ports,  they  will  probably  reach  300,000  bales.  For  1851  not  less  than 
825,000  bales  may  be  anticipated.  This  is  higher,  much  higher  than  any 
former  year.  The  year  1841  was  the  largeet  before  1850,  and  then  the 
amoant  was  275,000  bales.  The  high  prices  that  are  now  prefafling,  and 
that  are  likely  to  prevail  for  the  present  season,  authorise  us  to  expect  aa 
increase  even  over  the  present  year.  (Table  YIL) 

From  Braiil,  Egypt,  and  other  places,  an  advance  over  the  nsnal  average 
may  also  be  lookcKl  for.  Thto  average  imports  into  Bngland  from  1845  to 
1849  were  135,000  bales ;  bat  for  the  present  year,  the  amount  will  exceed 
260,000  bala%  an^fibr  1851  wtn  ha  stifi  lai^.  (Table  Y UI.)  If  we  estimate 
them  St  275,000,  the  whole  mpptj  bom  all  tiMM  iovoes  (Table  IX.)  will 


jvpply 
reach  2,800,000  bales.  In  leferenee  to  the  comHiiplii^  we  may  remark 
that  the  purchases  for  our  home  manufactories  Irne  dasfiMd  tens  thflf 
present  year  over  30,000  bales.  The  high  price  of  die  raw  m^tmmi 
low  duties  on  foreign  goods, 'and  the  immense  imports  of  cotton  fiibnea 
Bngland,  have  caused  this  Retrograde  movement.  In  1849,  thei^ 
fhlling  off  of  14,000  bales,  ao  that  our  consumption  is  now  44,000  bsifli 
below  that  of  1848.  Doubtless  the  stocks  in  the  hands  of  the  mannfiwitteia 
are  very  small,  and  a  slight  advance  in  goods  would  set  all  the  mills  at  work 
again.  The  universsl  prosperity  of  the  country  forbids  us  to  expect  the 
extension,  or  even  the  continuance  of  this  depression.  For  1851, 1  would 
estimate  the  demand  at  500,000  bales,  which  is  11,000  above  the  eonsump- 


tmnof  the  present  year.  (TaUeX.)  and  18,000  below  the  average  of  the  last  ^ 
year.  In  Great  Britain,  the  fiJHag  oif  in  the  Mvehaaet  of  the  maiuifae- 
tmera  have  been  verf  didit,  (Table  XL)  and  as  the  reoorted  purchasea  laafc 
year  were  80,000  or  90,000  bales  above  the  aetual  deuveriee  to  the  mana- 
factorers,  the  real  defidency  is  less  than  the  apparent.  For  thepresent 
year,  the  conswapden  in  Qreat  Britain  will  not  be  below  1,500,000  balesy 
a||ainst  1,588,000  im  1846,  and  1,491,000  in  184$.  JLrm  thing  has  beeo 
favorable  to  a  large  consumption,  except  the  price  of  the  raw  materiaL 
Money  has  been  aoundant — food  of  all  kinds  cheap-— and  labor  well  re- 
warded. These  elements  of  prosperity  have  not  been  confined  to  Oreat 
Britain,  and  therefore  her  exports  of  cotton  goods  have  been  nnprecedent- 
edly  large.  The  home  and  foreign  demand  being  both  good,  the  factories 
have  run  fall  time,  in  spite  of  the  nigh  price  of  cotton.  This  never  occurred 
before,  and  cannot  be  expected  again  with  any  considerable  confidence. 
At  every  former  period,  a»  adrance  in  the  raw  material  has  checked  the 
demands  of  the  factories,  and  lessened  the  purchases  of  the  consumers.  For 
the  coming  year,  every  thing  is  fully  as  favorable  as  the  last ;  and,  if  these 
favorable  tendencies  have  counteracted  the  tendency  of  high  prices  in  the 
raw  material,  it  will  be  proper  to  expect  the  same  for  1851  as  for  1850. 
We  may,  therefore,  set  down  1,500,000  bales  as  the  probable  English  con- 
sumptien  for  the  next  year. 

In  France,  there  hae  been  a  decided  decline  (Table  XII.)  in  the  deliveries  to 
the  manufacturers.    Our  exports  have  fallen  fh>m  868,000  bales  to  290,000, 
uid  the  stocks  on  hand  the  lai  of  October  were  almost  exactly  the.  same  as 
last  year.     The  porehasea  at  Havre  for  the  first  9  months  of  the  presMit 
year  have  been  249,000  bales,  against  290,000  in  1849.      From  these 
figures,  we  cannot  estimate  the  eonsnmption  of  American  cotton  for  the  pre- 
sent year  higher  than  800,000  bales,  against  851,000  for  1849.    No  advance 
on  this  can  be  expected  fer  the  next  year,  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  antici- 
pate any  appreciable  decline.    For  the  reet  of  Burope,  we  have  the  exports 
from  the  United  Statee  for  the  present  year,  194,000  bales,  and  the  export* 
from  Liverpool  up  te  Oetober  11th,  198,000  bales.     The  whole  English  ex- 
ports of  1849  were  254,000  bales,  and  as  theh-  amonnt  on  October  12th  Wae^ 
21,000  more  this  year  than  laat,  the  whole  exports  for  the  year  from  aU  the 
ports  will  probably  reach  275,000  balee,  making  the  totat  sapply  from  these 
two  countries  of  469,000  bales.    As  the  stocks  on  hand  on  the  continent 
last  year  were  very  low,  it  is  impossible  to  reduoe  them  mach  lower.    Thej^ 
are  now,  however,  at  several  ports,  lower  than  last  ^ear,  so  that  the  eon- 
sumption  will  probably  exeeed  469,000  bales.    As  Hue  ii'a  decline  of  Over 
100,000  balee  from  1^49,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  so  lovr  a  limit  can  be 
reached  for  the  year  1851.     Heretofore,  their  progress  has  been  forward 
and  rapid,  and,  were  it  not  for  high  prices,  this  would  continue.     If  we  esti- 
mate their  wants  for  1851  at  500,000  bales,  we  have  the  total  consumption 
(Table  XIII.)  of  2,800,000  bales— the  same  as  the  supply.  As  the  stocks  are 
now  much  lower  than  last  year,  (Table  XIV.)  and  as  they  were  then  very  low, 
they  will  bear  no  further  reduction  without  a  material  advance  in  prices. 
On  the  contrary,  any  decline  in  price  would  immediately  permit  the  con- 
sumption to  expand,  not  only  in  France  and  the  rest  of  the  continent,  but 
even  in  England.     We  may  expect,  therefore,  that  the  present  high  range 
of  prices  wUl  be  maintained. 

The  review  that  has  been  taken  of  the  supply  and  the  demand  shows  that 
the  present  advance  in  cotton  is  the  result  of  no  speculative  movement,  bat 
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that  It  18  baMd  on  the  inimitable  laws  of  trade.  The  long  prevalence  of 
Jow  prices  has  stimulated  coisnmption  and  diminished  prodncfion,  nntil  the 
stocks  on  hand  have  faUen' to  an  extremely  low  limk  Bzactlr  aTtfaia 
point,  an  un&Torable  season  |ias  lessened  the  crop,  and  an  abnndant  harrett 
and  cTCfy  other  element  of  general  prosperity  hare  enoonrafed  the  demand, 
we  congratulate  the  planteili  on  the  handsome  returns  they  are  receirimr 
for  ttiar  cropf^  and  we  may  eortend  our  congratulation  to  the  whole  coonta^ 
for  what  benefits  them  is  a  benefit  to  all.  w«ii*ry, 


Table  L-^Supply  of  Cotton^  (m  iJumand  haiet.) 


TiAU. 


1840 , 

1841 

1842... 

ms 

1844 

1846 

1846 ■■' 

1847 

1848 

1849 .'.*; 

AT«nge  from  1826  to  1880. 
"     1880  to  1886. 
"    1886  to  1840. 
"       "    1840  to  1845. 
"        "     1846  to  1850... 
IiiereM«  per  cent,  in  20  years. 
16  yeurs. 
10  yean. 
6  yean. 


It 


It 
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Tabli  IL-^Contwmptwn  of  UniUd  State*,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  of 
Xurope  and  America,  {in  thoutand  balee.) 


Tau*. 


1840 

1841 ., .,... 

1842 „ ^ 

1848 ., 

1844 

1846 

1848 

1847...... ., 

1848„ 

1849 

Areri^  fix)m  1826  to  1880 „.. 

«       «    1880  to  1886 

««        "    1886  to  1840 

*«        "     1840  to  1846 

"     18«  to  1860 

IneroMe  per  c«at  in  29  years 

"        "  16  years 

"        "  10  yean 

"        «  iyean 


1 

I 
1^ 


296 
297 
268 
826 
847 
889 
428 
428 
682 
618 
117 
176 
240 
807 
468 
290 
161 
91 
69 


I. 
I 


846 
852 
828 
886 
407 
464 
498 
608 
622 
618 
127 
196 
276 
868 
689 
826 
176 
98 
49 


I 


1271 

1158 

1207 

1886 

1488 

1674 

1574 

1181 

1491 

1688 

668 

876 

1069 

1292 

1472 

125 

68 

88 

14 


il 


874 
868 
864 
851 
885 
861 
860 
262 
276 
861 


440 

422 

442 

409 

892 

419 

408 

298 

808 

899 

267 

269 

849 

421 

868 

41 

86 

4 

14 


J 


2066 

1982 

1972 

2179 

2287 

2447 

2470 

1982 

2416 

2606 

1087 

1840 

1698 

2076 

2874 

129 

77 

40 

14 


1 

II 


2870 

2252 

2810 

2678 

2664 

2918 

2968 

2296 

MOl 

8264 

1187 

1540 

1948 

2414 

2869 

142 

86 

48 

19 


Tablk  in. — Contumptien  t^JSurope  and  America,  omitting  JEngland, 

Frcmee,  and  United  State$,  (in  thoiuand  balet.) 


TiAia. 


1840 

1841 

1842 

1848 

1844 

1845.., 

1846.., 

1847 

1848 ., 

1849. .« ~ 

ATwago  from  1810  to  1845 
1846  to  1860 
per  eenC  in  Stc  y 

ii 


1 

I 


182 

106 
182 
194 
144 
85 
206 
169 
266 
822 


128 
116 
188 
119 
141 
122 
194 
315 
193 
264 


49 
74 
88 
118 
28 
87 
26 
81 
9 
68 


72 

112 

88 

108 

145 

126 

99 

26 

87 

58 


I 


112 
88 
108 
145 
26 
99 
26 
87 
58 
88 


314 
320 
338 
894 
287 
471 
496 
404 
485 
659 
888 
495 
46 


.^w^ 


Ko.a^ 


Tabu  lN.—8u>eh  81k  December,  (in  OokmikI  hdUt.) 


1840....« 

1841 

1842 

1848 

1844 

184« "' 

1846 ' 

1847 , 

1848 ^ 

1849 


866 
480 
467 
664 
746 
886 
489 
864 
898 
468 


464 
688 
661 
786 
897 
1067 
647 
461 
498 
669 


l! 


18 
24 
24 
9 
82 
86 
18 
16 
17 
18 


I 


80 
90 
109 
101 
68 
62 
26 
48 
20 
88 


97 

186 

188 

126 

78 

66 

47 

68 

81 

49 


112 

88 

108 

146 

126 

99 

26 

87 

68 

88 


i 

I 


678 

761 

807 

1066 

1101 

1221 

620 

691 

687 

646 


17 
21 
21 
26 
26 
36 
18 
17 
18 
18 


Table  Y.— Amount,  fValue,  and  Price  of  American  Cotton, 


TlAU. 


1840.... 

1841 

1842. ;.;:: 

1848 

1844 

1846 ; 

1846 

1847 

IMS !   .*"" 

1849 ;;;;; 

Avtng*  from  1825  to  1830 

"         1880  to  1886 

"         1886  to  1840 

1840  to  1846 ., 

1845  to  1860 


744 
680 
677 
817 
664 
878 
648 
627 
814 
1027 
219 
812 
446 
666 
764 


64 
64 

48 
49 
64 
62 
48 
68 
62 
66 
28 
84 
64 
64 
66 


8.6 
10.2 
8.1 
6.0 
8.1 
6.0 
7.9 

lai 

7.6 

6.ft 

12.8 

10.9 

14  4 

8.1 

7.8 


I 


891 
684 
704 
988 
867 
109 
901 
771 
1011 
1174 
288 
887 
660 
826 
972 


I 
I 

► 


77 
70 
68 
69 
69 
61 
71 
78 
77 
76 
87 
42 
81 
67 
71 


Tajbli  Yt.^  United  Statet  Crop. 


6 

4 

♦ 

4 

t. 

7;. 

7 
6. 


xBoiim. 

BSTIKATB. 

1848. 

1849. 

1860. 

1861. 

Tnu,  balM 

40,000 
1,191,000 
486.000 
164,000 
266,000 
262,000 
10,000 

89,000 
1,OM,000 
600,000 
200,000 
891,000 
458^000 

28,000 

81,000 
782,000 
861.000 
181,000 
844,000 
884,000 

24,000 

69jOQO 
8M/)00 
44<MIOO 
lOO^OOO 
80MOO 
8604WP 

MuOQO 

N«wOrl«Mg 

MobUe..... 

Flonda 

Chorgia 

Sooth  Carolina 

OtiMr  places. 

Total 

2,848,000 

2,729,000 

2,097,000 

~„. 

.      -'■^^  .Ml^.^1,i^M..^.:- 


Boc.Ko.a2; 
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Table  YIL—JSngli»h  ImporUfrom  Hatt  Indiee. 


inStolSM, 

It40«ol846       **      

1M5  to  1810        *<      

1848.  Oot  6,  to  UrwpooL 
lM8^0et«.    ** 
m»»  Oei.  4,     «< 

lM8,w)iol«jMr 

ISM^  **        

I860;  mUmatm  wkolo  jmt 
1861,         "  " 


144,000 
282,000 
177,000 
98,000 
69,000 
128,000 
228,000 
182,000 
800,000 
826,000 


Hi|^prio«a. 

ChiiMM  war. 

Peace,  and  low  prioM. 

Moderate  prioet. 

Low  prioea. 

High  prieee. 

Moderate  prioet. 

Lowpriees. 

High  i»ieea. 

Hi^  IMicea. 


Tablx  YlIL—UngUeh  ImporUfrom  BrazHy  Egypt,  etc. 


1846. 
1847. 
1840. 

1849. 
1860. 
1861. 


•  ••  ••••••••«  « 


▲bo«t  li*  Octobn. 

WbolaTaar. 

121,000 

76,000 

94,000 

178,000 

208,000 

166,000 
186,000 
187,000 
245,000 
260,000 
276,000 

Tabli  IX. — Supply  of  Cotton, 


Crop  of  United  SUtee. 

Banish  iiaports  from  Eaat  Indiae. 
M     o|]|^  plaees 

Total  from  theoe  lovreee 


1849. 


2,729,000 
18t,000 
246,000 


8,166,000 


1860. 


2,097,000 
800,000 
270,000 


2,667,000 


1861. 


2,200,000 
826,000 
276,000 


2,800,000 


TabLb  IL—UniUd  State*  Coneumption. 


Io40«. 
1847.. 
1848.. 
1849.. 
1800.. 


428,000 
118,000 
682,000 
618,000 
488,000 


886,000 
413,000 
461,000 
498,000 
616,000 


iMLpOTOMt 


9.0 

28- 

7.0 

81  • 

11.5 

80 

7.0 

28 

4.0 

24 

y 


Si% 
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TABLE  XI. — DeUverie$  to  the  Trade  at  Liverpool. 


Mmroh  8 * 

April  12 

M»ylO 

J«ne21 , 

Jal7  6 ^ 

Aagnst  9 

September  6. ^ ^ 

October  4 ., 

Norember  11 


1849. 

Oonrainptkw 

BklM. 

B«l«c 

824,000 

86,000 

438,000 

80,929 

562,000 

81,222 

748,000 

81,167 

885,000 

80,926 

1,087,000 

82,206 

1,141,000 

81,694 

1,220,000 

80,500 

1,287,000 

81,890 

1850. 


227,000 

S5,lll 

888,000 

M.14i 

601,000 

27,8M 

672,000 

18,000 

742,000 

S8,S22 

907,000 

S8,04S 

981,000 

38,029 

1,886,000 

27,160 

1,116,600 

17,S10 

Table  XlL-^Beliveries  to  the  Trade  at  Havre. 


lUjl 

J«lyl 

Augvt  1.... 
SeptMAberl 
October  1.... 


1849. 

Oonavmptiaii 
Mdi  Bomth. 

1860. 

MfbhMMth. 

BiUes. 

Bdeft 

B«lM. 

VklM 

120,141 

80,086 

104,728 

26,182 

198,971 

82,828 

167,658 

27,942 

248,040 

84,720 

200.660 

28,604 

279,641 

87.442 

882,190 

29,024 

290,686 

86,828 

249,707 

27,638 

I 

Table  Xlll.— Consumption. 


•  \  ■ 

1849. 

1860. 

1861. 

Great  ftntAin,  all  kinds 

1,688,000 
861,000 
696,000 

1,600,000 
800.000 
470,000 

1,600,000 
800,000 
600,000 

Vraaee,  <rf  Ameriean  cotton 

Thereat  of  the  Contiaoit ^ 

TotiJ... 

2,686,000 

2,270,000 

2,800,000 

■  I 

Table  XTf.—Stockt  at  Recent  DaUi. 


IdTerpool,  October  12 

■aera,  OalebevO i 

Uaited  Btrtea,  September  1 

HttBb vg,  Oelebir  1 

Total ». 


1860L 


482,000 
46,000 

168,000 
2,000 


608^000 


[Merehantt*  Magagme. 


'ji^MaO^xdiJlatM^ 
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THE  POTATO-ROT. 

We  find  the  following  article  in  the  Boston  Journal : — 

*U'rom  all  quarters  of  tlie  State,  we  hear  of  the  preyalence  of  the  potato- 
rot.  It  leeins  to  be  more  Tirulent  in  its  operation  and  injorioos  in  its 
effects  than  in  former  years ;  for  now,  in  large  fields,  scarcely  a  potito  can 
be  foond  that  is  sound.  One  man,  in  Newton,  lately  offered  a  field  of  three 
4  acres  for  $5,  and  could  not  find  a  purchaser.  In  seyeral  towns  in  Middlesex 
county,  there  is  not  a  field  where  the  potatoes  are  untainted.  We  have 
already  mentioned  that  in  Essex  county,  and  in  the  westom  part  of  the 
State  generally,  the  potato  is  found  to  be  very  generaUy  rotten ;  so  much 
so  as  to  threaten  its  almost  entire  destruction,  unless  the  disease  is  soon 
arrested.'* 

In  Plymouth  county,  also,  the  blight  has  appeared,  it  is  said,  in  nearly 
every  farm  in  the  upper  part  of  the  county.  The  Flymouth  Memorial  says : — 

**  It  is  confined  principally  to  one  or  two  varieties :  the  Chenangoes  and 
the  pink-eyes,  or  calicoes,  are  nearljr  all  which  have  yet,  to  our  knowledge, 
been  affected.  The  former  has,  ever  since  the  first  appearance  of  the  rot, 
some  years  since,  been  the  most  affected,  and  we  should  think  it  advisable 
to  relinquish  its  culture,  at  least,  for  the  present" 

In  Barnstable  county,  likewise,  this  mysterious  rot  has  made  its  appear- 
ance.    The  Sandwich  Observer  says : — 

"The  potato  rot  has  reappeared  in  this  town,  and  is  thought  to  be  doing 
greater  injury  than  it  has  done  in  any  preceding  year.  The  potatoes,  in 
some  fields,  will  hardly  pay  for  the  digging.  When  they  come  out  of  the 
ground,  many  of  them  look  fair  and  sound,  but  an  inside  inspection  shows 
their  rottenness." 

We  have,  also,  accounts  of  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  New  Hamp- 
shire : — 

^  In  Rockingham  county,  N.  H.,  the  rot  has  suddenly  taken  hold  of  the 
potatoes,  snd  the  crop  is  very  serioosly  injured,  if  not  totally  cut  off.  One 
pateh  of  eight  acres,  which  was  calculated  to  produce  2000  bushels,  is 
wholly  lost.  In  Qreenland,  some  potato  fields  are  being  ploughed  up.  In 
Rye  and  Newington,  the  disease  is  felt  to  the  same  extent." 

The  Portsmouth  (N.  H.^  Journal  says : — 

"  The  loss  of  potatoes,  m  towns  adjoining  this  city,  cannot  be  much  short 
of  $100,000,  should  the  crop  utterly  fail,  as  the  present  prospect  seems  to 
indicate." 

From  Rhode  Island,  we  have  a  similar  report.  The  Providence  Journal 
says: — 

"  We  regret  to  learn  that  this  disease  has  suddenly  appeared  in  thif 
quarter.  A  few  da3r8  ago,  the  potatoes  looked  finely.  But  now,  we  hear 
of  their  decay  in  all  directions,  and  many  fields,  which  promised  a  large  yidd, 
will  not  be  worth  digging." 
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SUGAR-CliBANSING  MACHINE. 


The  New  Orleans  "  Creecent"  thus  describes  the  operation  of  "  Hard's 
Patent  Centrifngal  Machine,"  which  is  represented  to  be  an  important  in- 
Tention  to  sugar-planters,  boti  in  the  saymg  of  time  and  sugar,  as  well  as 
imraroying  its  qoalitj.  ^ 

Xhe  macbineij  is  propelled .  bj  steam.  The  process  is  as  follows : — The 
i^Vfk  BkSxttyre  <^  ^P^g^  ^^d  ajr^np,  jnst  as  it  is  taken  from  the  snear-boiise 
coolers,  is  {placed  in  a  eylindn^  tub,  made  of  iron^  the  bottom  of  which  is 
^ht;  bat  ^e  sides  or  drcumferenoe  is  pierced  fcdl  of  small  holes,  which 
1^  ooTervd  oter  bj  fine  wire^ause.  The  cylinder  is  so  arranged  that  it 
diUi  be  made  to  retolre  on  a  istationary  axle  with  great  n^idity,  maldng 
i^m  1000  0  1500  rerolntionskn  a  minute— or  a  s^ed  of  2  or^  miles  per 
i^ate.  'Tke  sugar,  as  soon  ks  the  machine  begins  to  rerolre,  griMtnallj 
iMTes  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  and  attaches  itself  to  the  circamf/Mrenoe. 
The  motion  continues ;  and  if'  the  wire-gauze  were  not  strong  enough,  the 
IQgar  would  break  it  and  escape.  The  crystals,  however,  are  retained  by 
the  fine  network  of  the  wire,  |)ut  the  molasses  or  syrup  is  driyen  by  cen- 
Ij^fugal  force  through  the  wir<9,  and  is- projected  with  power  and  rapidity 
&fo  an  outside  casCi  arranged 'to  retain  toad  collect  it.  In  the  course  of  a 
4x>rt  ti^ke,  Tailing  from  5  to  10  minutes,  the  molasses  has  been  thrown  off, 
ifjftd  the  fmpa  u  drained  and  lit  for  shipping,  being  much  drier  than  when 
umsklly  put  on  board.  The  sytup  is  now  reaidy  to  be  boiled  a  second  time, 
before  the  air  or  heat  has  haa'  any  influence  upon  it,  and  another  crop  of 
erystals  can  be  obtained,  which  can  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  machine ; 
%pid  Uie  syrup  coming  from  thif  second  operation  can  be  treated  a  third  time, 
imtH  its  strength  is  exhausted.^ 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  APPLE. 


,  IT  J.  m.  8ALI8BU1T,  M.  D. 

This  exuninatiiNi  was  entered  into  with  the  view  of  throwing  some  light 
upon  the  compositi<Hi  of  the  apple.  To  determine  whether  or  not  it  con- 
tained a  BvfficieiBt  percentage  ot  nutritious  matter  to  render  it  profitable  as 
fiEMxi  for  stock.  That  it  has  been  used  with  a  good  degree  of  success  in 
many  instances,  for  scTeral  years,  is  well  known ;  but  it  is  by  no  meant 
^eooraHy  conceded  that  the  apple  is  so  nutritious  as  it  actually  is.  Those 
who  haye  had  some  experience  in  feeding  good  varieties,  will  find  in  the 
fisUowing  analysis  the  reason  o|  their  favonkble  opinion  of  this  raluaJtxla  pro- 
doet  of  th#fimer — yaloable,  because,  if  properly  managed,  the  crop  is  sure, 
lirge^  ri(^  %d4  attended  with  Ifss  labor  and  expense  than  almost  any  other. 

It  was  ihe  intention  to  have  analysed  several  varieties  of  sweet  applea ; 
but,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season  before  the  examination  was  com- 
menced, and  the  scarcity  of  these  varieties,  I  was  unable  to  obtain  any  ex- 
cept the  Tolman  Sweeting. 


^bbclSo,A 
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PereeiOage  qf  Watery  Dry  Mattery  and  Ath. 


u 

M 
M 


ofWatar. 

52' 

Ajk  emldned  oa  drj  mattar. 
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Palyarth* 


84.76 
16.S6 
0.26 
1.706 


•ftkaSwMT. 


61.20 
88.80 
0.72 
1.866 


Percentage  tf  Water  and  Dry  Matter. 

BwuHm 

JUzkuT 

BUI. 

522? 

Qr—miMg. 

Pwe«atac«  ef  Water 

"              Dry  mftttar 

81.62 
18.48 

81.86 
18.66 

86.81 
13.69 

79.21 
20.79 

82.86 
17.16 

;  *The  above  Tetolts  were  obtained  the  1st  of  March.  The  per  centage  of 
water  in  the  six  varieties  examined,  ranges  from  79.21  to  86.31  per  cent 
The  Kilham  HiU  contains  the  most ;  the  Swaar  stands  next ;  the  Greening 
third ;  and  the  Eaglirii  Basset  has  the  least.  The  percentage  mean  from 
Ihe  six  retoHs  is  82.664. 

The  percentage  of  inorganic  matter  in  the  apple  is  small,  not  much  ex- 
ceeding that  of  the  richer  grains.  Like  the  ash  of  wheat  and  corn,  it  is 
obtained  free  frt>m  coal  with  some  difficulty,  on  account  of  its  fusing  at  a 
low  red-heat. 


Cotnpoeition  of  the  Aih, 


tWAAM. 


UULUi  KILL. 


With 


bOBisMid. 


Oarboaie  add 

Silioa 

Phosphate  of  iron 

Phosph6rio  a«id ^ 

UmmZ. ^ 

Mi^aiwia 

Potaah 

Soda 

Chloriaa  

Snlpkwrie  aeid 

Ori^ille  mattttr  thrown  down  bj 
nitrate  of  lilTor   


17.62 
1.48 
1.82 

11.61 
4.06 
1.46 

84.84 

16.77 
1.71 
6.44 

4.20 


1.760 

2.227 

14.088 

4.966 

1.786 

42.016 

19.296 

2.092 

6.656 

5.189 


99.86 


100.000 


16.17 
1.84 
1.52 

11.61 
2.48 
1.14 

29.62 

21.40 
1.98 
6.52 

5.20 


98.84 


1.698 

1.888 

18.922 

2.999 

1.879 
86.821 
25.826 

2.834' 

7.898 

6.290 


100.000 


Boc.  So.  aa^    ■ 
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Cofi^pomtion  of  the  Aih, 


CarbooicMid 

Silim  

FlMiaphat«  of  iroa 

Pketi^orio  Mid 

lime  

MagBMi*  .„ 

Potask 

Soda  

CUorine 

Sulpkoie  Mid  

Omnie  B»tt«r  thrown 
down  bj  nitrate  of 
bUtot 


Wltk 


14.11 
1.96 
1.84 

18.81 
4.16 
1.68 

29.61 

21.18 
1.97 
6.84 


4.80 


'Mthoat 

kMiOM 


99.76 


2.278 

1.664 
16.067 
.  4.867 

1.908 
84.968 
^.178 
,  2.800 

6.889 


6.021 


urauaa  bdmbc 


WlU«*rkoBle 


100.000 


10.12 
0.94 
0.96 
9.94 
2.92 
0.97 
84.27 
27.20 
1.66 
6.98 


4.64 


WithMt 

bMiiaoaM. 


99.69 


1.061 

1.002 

11.110 

8.268 

1.068 

88.828 

80.406 

1.848 

6.648 


6-187 


Witk 


100.000 


18.08 
1.16 
1.04 
9.49 
8.60 
1.80 
81.81 
18.66 
1.86 
6.68 


6.11 


99.46 


1.412 

1.277 

11.664 

4.421 

2.211 

88.440 

22.781 

2.272 

8.019 


7.608 


100.000 


The  analyses  are  inserted  both  with  and  without  the  carbonic  acid.  They 
were  oslcaUted  without  it,  in  order  to  show  the  real  eompositioD  of  tbe  ift- 
organio  matter  of  the  fruit.  The  carbonic  acid  ■  formed  during  the  eon- 
bnstion  of  the  inorganic  matter,  and  hence  cannot  be  r«garded  aa  a  ooo- 
stjtaent  part  of  the  apple,  except  in  very  minute  quantity. 

In  silica  the  apple  is  by  no  means  rich,  containing,  in  die  rarietiea 
exanuned,  from  about  1  to  2.  a  per  cent.  The  mean  percentage  of  the  fire 
results  IB  1.637.  The  phosphate  of  iron  ranges  from  about  1  to  2.2  per 
cent. ;  the  phosphoric  acid,  fipom  11  to  15  per  cent. ;  the  Kme,  from  about 
3  to  5  per  cent. ;  the  magnesia,  from  about  1  to  2.2  per  cent. ;  the  potask 
from  about  35  to  42  per  cent. ;  the  soda,  from  19.8  to  30.4  per  cent. ;  the. 
chlorine  from  1.85  to  2.33  per  cent. ;  and  the  sulphuric  acid,  from  6.66  to 
8.02  per  cent.  | 

The  percentage  of  ash  in  the  apple  is  small,  yet  rich  in  phosphoric  and 
sulphuric  acids,  potash,  and  soda.  100  pounds  of  apple-ashes,  deprived  of 
cw-bonic  acid,  contain,  according  to  the  mean  of  the  foregoing  results,  about 
13  lbs.  .of  phosphoric  acid,  7  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid,  38  lbs.  of  potash,  and 
25  lbs.  of  soda.  In  other  words,  these  four  bodies  make  up  about  88  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  ash.  |  r  ir- 

1000  lbs.  of  fresh  apple  conUin  about  827  lbs.  of  water,  170.4  lbs.  of 
yn^S"!?  °^'?®/'  ^®»^»'oy«d  by  heat,  and  2.6  lbs.  of  inorganic  matter  or  ash. 
lOUO  lbs.  of  dry  apple  contain  between  17  and  18  lbs.  of  ash. 


Ddc  Na  8& 


Mean  of  the  five  foreg 

oing  Analg 

*eM. 

- 

WtthMTtoato 
Mid. 

WtthMt  aMtoai* 

OsirltoiiiA  Miid 

16.210 
1.862 

1.886 

11.262 

8.442 

1.400 

81.810 

20.810 

1.822 

6.062 

4.890 

Siliea 

1.687 

PhocnhatA  rfiron 

1.698 

Phoankorio  aoid > 

18.267 

Lime 

4.199 

MacnAiiia 

1.669 

Potash 

87.610 

Soda 

24.799 

Chlorina 

2.169 

BalDhuric  acid 

7.229 

Orf^uiio  Batter  thrown  down  by  1 
nitrata  of  lilTcr / 

6.828 

99.896 

100.000 

Proximate  Organic  Analytii, 


iouL4a  ■vBsmro. 

tWAAM. 

lOOepftrti 

1060  |»rU 

1000  pwtt 

1000  parti 
4i7»H>l«. 

1 
1000  putf 
tnA  appl*. 

1000  pMta 

Cellular  fibre 

88.90 

8.62 
28.96 
99.06 
2.60 
8.96 
0.89 

190.620 

19.798 

162.890 

667.178 

14.061 

60.452 

6.006 

18.80 

1.18 
28.54 
81.04 

8.82 
18.08 

1.96 

126.686 

7.276 

192.352 

646.618 

26.737 

88.126 

13.206 

29.90 

1.73 
21.72 
69.80 

8.46 
18.17 

1.03 

229.463 

Qlntinoasanatter,  with 

a  little  fat  and  wax 

Dextrine 

18.276 
166.681 

Sngar  and  extrset 

Malio  aeid 

466.069 
26.662 

Albnmen 

101.066 

Casein 

7.904 

Drj  matter 

177.79 

816.20 

7.01 

1000.000 

148.42 

847.60 

4.08 

1000.000 

130.31 

863.13 

6.66 

1000.000 

Water 

Loss 

1000.00 

1000.00 

1000.00 

Proximate  Organic  Analyns. 


Bvoun 

BrSSBT. 

a.  laLAXP  oKKBaiKa. 

lOODputi 

1000p*rt> 

IflOOputi     ! 

1000  part* 
drj  appl*. 

1000  partt 
frath  appl*. 

lOOOpaitt 

Cftllnlar  fibr* 

81.20 

1.70 
86.22 
90.27 

8.28 
16.08 

2.06 

178.628 

9.460 

210.668 

602.887 

17.976 

88.689 

11.408 

44.78 

2.22 
41.11 
98.46 

2.98 
16.18 

2.01 

220.929 

10.962 

202.828 

461.099 

14.702 

79.679 

9.916 

83.68 

1.82 
82.07 
76.37 

8.04 
16.87 

1.89 

164.64 

828.46 

6.90 

204.000 

Olntinons  matter,  with 

a  little  wax  and  fat. 

Dextrine 

8.019 
194.888 

Sogar  and  extract 

Malie  acid 

464.061 
18.486 

Albnmen  ..•"• ............ 

99.469 

CaMin 

12.088 

Drr  matter 

1T9.70 

818.46 

6.86 

1000.000 

202.69 

792.11 

6.20 

1000.000 

1000.000 

Water 

looaoo 

looaoo 

1000.00 

'Doc.  Ko.  ^. 
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BMideg  the  aboTe-mentiojed  bodies,  the  apple  eoDtains  t  Binall  (luwititTof 
tannic  and  gallic  acids.  Of  the  varieties  exanined,  they  were  found  in 
larger  proportion  in  the  Ruakets  than  in  either  of  the  others.  To  these  acids 
this  fruit  owes  th*t  peculiai-  astringency,  so  strikingly  developed  in  some 
varieties,  and  easily  detect^  in  all,  by  the  taste  and  by  the  black  color 
Btrock  through  them  when  cit  with  a  knife,  or  any  instrument  made  of  iron. 

Liebig  states  that  starch  Is  found  in  the  unripe  apple.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  detect  it  m  the  ripe  fliiit,  except  in  the  Tolman  Sweetinir,  which  give 
a  very  faint  blue  with  iodine*  • 

A  small  quantity  of  whit#  wax  is  found,  which  is  derived  mainly  from 
toe  epidermis,  over  which  it  <is  spread,  imparting  to  it,  in  many  varieties,  a 
tmooth,  greasy  feel.  A  litUiB  fatty  matter  is  also  present,  together  with  a 
respectable  percentage  of  gjuten.  The  glutinous  matter  differs  from  that 
Of  the  grams,  m  being  less  adhesive  when  moist,  and  more  granular  when 

The  foregoing  analyses  were  made  during  the  months  of  March  and  April. 
Ihe  lolman  Sweeting  was  somewhat  shrivelled,  and  rather  past  its  season : 
the  other  varieties  were  fresh  and  in  eood  eating  order.  The  Tolman  Sweet- 
ing, Bnehsh  Russet,  and  Kilham  mil,  were  furnished  by  E.  P.  Prentice. 
£sq.,  of  Mount  Hope. 


Mean  of  the  Six  foregoing  Analy^et. 
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1 

lOWpMtiofftwii 
Ap»Io. 

l«0^d^ 

Cellttlar  fibre. 

^^82.08 

y  1.94 

81.44 
88.25 

8.17 
18.79 

1.64 

190.879 
11.408 

OlutinoiiB  nutter,  with  » 
I>extrine 

Uttle4t»ndir»x.... 

Bnsw  uidextrMt ."!!.*!!,.. 

186.806 

497.627 

19.685 

88.720 

9.921 

Malic  acid. 

Albtunen 

CttMin  .. 

Diy  matter 

167.26 

826.64 

6.10 

1000.000 

Water 

LoM ."!!.'."!!".* 

1 

J 

1000.00 

A  2?  "?l*CPu  "  r*'^  ''^  '''«"'  "^^  *  ^^J  analogous  to  gum,  called 
f^'Ttne,  ijjich  has  the  same  composition  as  starch,  b«t  differs  froii  it  in 
bemg  wluble  in  cold  water,  abd  not  colored  blue  with  iodine.  It  derivea  its 
Bjine  from  the  action  of  its  solution  on  polariaed  light,  it  causing  the  nlana 
of  polarization  to  deviate  to  l2ie  right ;  hence  its  nLe,  dextrine  ^ 

I>extrme  and  gum  should  not  be  confounded  with  each  other.  They  differ 
Tejry  maten^ly  in  many  respects.  The  former  ponesses  the  propitr  of 
b«aig  converted  into  grape  s^gar,  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  by  diastaseT while 
the  latter  doe.  not  Wrine  belongs  to  the  class  of  bodies  whicHie  .«! 
eeptible  of  noorwhihg  the  animal  body.  All  the  sUrch  taken  as  food  is 
converted  into  dextrme  before  it  is  assimilated  by  the  system.  The  aoid 
of  the  stomach  possesses  the  property  of  converting  starch  into  this  body. 

Jj^  the  fresh  apple,  100  lbs.  contain  about  3.2  lbs.  of  filwe ;  0.2  of  a  lb  of 
ghiten,  fat,  and  wax;  8.1  lbs.  of  dextrine;  8.8  lbs.  of  sugar  and  eztniot' 


Bbc  No.  K 

0*8  of  Ik  lb.  of  aaliio  tfiid;  L4  Ik  of  alboMn ;  0.16  of  a  ft.  of  MitiiL  and 
^^  IW.  of  uMir. 

Ia  the  dry  ap^  100  Iba.  contain  about  19  Iha.  of  fibre ;  1.1  lb.  of 

Slnten,  fat  and  wax ;  18.7  lbs.  of  dextrine ;  49.8  Iba.  of  sugar  and  eztraet ; 
Iba.  of  malic  aaid ;  8.4  lbs.  of  albumen,  and  1  lb.  of  easein. 

In  the  fireth  potato,  100  lbs.  contain  about  9.7  Iba.  of  starch ;  5.8  Iba. 
of  fibre;  0.8  df  a  lb.  of  gluten ;  0.08  of  a  lb.  of  fatty  matter ;  i  of  a  lb. 
of  albumen ',  0.4S  of  a  lb.  of  casein ;  1.27  lb.  of  dextrine ;  2.^  lbs.  of 
siujar  and  extiaet;  and  79.7  Ihe.  of  water. 

In  the  dry  potato,  100  Ibe.  contain  about  48.5  lbs.  of  starch ;  29  lbs.  of 
fibre;  1  lb.  of  gluten;  0.4  of  a  lb.  of  fatty  matter;  1.25  lb.  of  albumen ; 
2.25  lbs.  of  casein;  6.82  Iba.  of  dextrine;  and  13.2  Iba.  of  sugar  and 
extract. 

By  comparing  tlM  ooaspoaition  of  the  i^ple  with  that  of  the  potato,  it 
will  be  noticed;  first,  that  the  former  contains,  according  to  the  abora 
analyses,  about  three  per  cent,  more  of  water  than  the  latter.  Second,  that 
dextrine  and  sugar,  in  the  apple,  take  the  place  of  starch,  dextrine,  and  sunr, 
in  the  potato.  Of  the  former,  100  lbs.  of  good  fruit  contain  of  dextrme, 
sugar,  and  extract,  11.4  lbs. ;  the  latter  has,  in  the  same  amount  of  fresh 
tubers,  18.61  Ibo.  of  staroh,  dextrine,  sunr,  and  extract.  In  the  dry  fruit, 
100  lbs.  contain  of  dextrine,  sugar,  and  extraot,  68.5  lbs. ;  in  the  same 
ouaatity  of  dry  potato,  thM«  is,  of  starch,  dextrine,  sugar,  and  extract, 
68.02  lbs.  The  above  proximate  principles  are  the  main  bodies  in  the  apple 
and  potato  which  go  to  form  frkt.  In  the  aggregate  amount  of  fat-producmg 
products,  it  will  be  saeo  that  the  apple  and  the  potato  do  not  materially 
qiffer.  It  would  be  natural,  however,  to  infer  that  50  lbs.  of  dextrine  and 
sugar  would,  if  taken  into  the  system,  be  more  likely  to  make  a  greater 
qoantity  of  fat,  in  a  given  time,  or,  at  least,  to  make  the  same  amount  in  a 
shorter  period,  than  an  equal  wei^t  of  starch ;  for  this  reason,  that  the  two 
fi>nBer  bodies,  although  nearly  the  same  in  composition  with  the  latter,  yet  are 
physically  farther  adranoed  in  orsauiatioa,  and  hence  probably  approximate 
near^  the  ooaetitation  of  t»A.  if  this  view  be  taken,  then  the  apple,  if  of 
good  quality,  may  be  regarded  eoually,  if  not  more  rich,  in  fat-producing 
products,  thsA  the  potato.  ThiralT,  that  the  apple  is  richer  in  nitrogen 
compounds  than  the  potato.  100  lbs.  of  fresh  apple  contain  of  albumen 
1.88  lb ;  the  same  amount  of  frerii  potato  has  ^  of  a  lb. ;  100  lbs.  of  dry 
apple  contain  8.87  lbs.  of  albumen,  uid  an  equid  weight  of  dry  tubers  has 
1^  lb.  100  lbs.  of  fresh  fruit  contain  of  casein  0.16  of  a  lb. ;  and  an  equal 
weight  of  fresh  tubers,  0.85  of  a  lb.  100  lbs.  of  dry  apple  have  1  lb.  of 
casein ;  and  the  same  amount  of  dry  potato  contains  2^  lbs.  Hence  it  will 
be  observed  that  106  Iba.  of  fnAk  apple  contain  of  albumen  and  casein  1.54 
lb. ;  and  the  aama  qiantitj  of  fresh  potato,  0.7  of  a  lb.  100  lbs.  of  dry 
fruit  have  of  albvnea  and  caaeua  9.87  lbs. ;  and  an  equal  amount  of  dry 
tpbara,  8.50  Iba. 

From  tha  aboTt,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that,  in  albumen,  the  apple  is  richer 
ihan  the  potato,  while  in  eaaein  the  reverse  is  the  case.  That  the  aggregate 
amount  of  albumen,  casein,  and  gluten,  in  good  varieties  of  the  apple,  is 
more  than  double  that  of  the  same  bodies  in  the  potato ;  hence  the  former 
ipaj  be  regarded  riohar  than  the  latter,  in  those  bodies  which  strictly  go  to 
nourish  the  system,  or,  in  other  words,  to  form  muscle,  brain,  nerve,  and, 
in  short,  assist  in  iNiilcUng  op  and  austaioiag  the  organic  part  of  ail  the 
animal  body. 


i 


-  Tke  jaioe  of  Om  apple  fo«imi  whst  wm  regarded,  BOt  lo^g  ago,  » latorki 
•od  almost  nkefsarr  appenjdage  to  the  farmer's  stock  of  vbtar  hoiriei. 
It  m  BOW,  kow«Ter,  looked  tpon  by  him  with  eomparatito  iodiffereaoe  as 
\  bevvrage,  he  haying  foonf  a  far  better  and  more  profitable  vse  for  his 
apples,  that  of  oonyerting  them  into  fat,  instead  of  alcohol.  The  jmoe<>f 
tto  «ipple,  aft^r  being  ferm^ted,  is  called  cider,  and  eontdns  much  of  the 
BatrittTe  matter  of  the  fruit.  Cider  contains  alcohol,  snnr,  gum  or  dez- 
IriBe,  maKc  acid,  and  the  Bhosphstes  and  ^phates  of  the  Ukalies,  with 
•  Kttle  tannic  and  gallic  aCiis.  The  juice,  before  being  fermented,  has,  is 
addition  to  the  aboye  ingredients,  albumen  and  casein. 

For  the  purpose  of  comp^g  the  composition  of  the  apple  with  that  of 
sewral  other  kinds  of  fruit,  tit  may  not  be  uninterestiDg  to  introduce  their 
proximate  organic  analyses  here,  in  connection  with  those  of  the  apple.  M. 
Berard  has  examined  the  unripe  and  ripe  cherry,  the  unripe  and  ripe  peach, 
the  rip  pear,  and  the  untipe  and  ripe  gooseberry,  and  arriyed  at  the 
foUowmg  results : —  i 


.                                     «> 

PfAOH. 

rSAB. 

Cmammr. 

ObommEMMY. 

« 

Vmitf. 

B^ 

%r* 

J^^ 

TJmHp*. 

aiii*. 

U>rip^ 

»Hw 

G3Uflroplijl  and  coloring! 

mattw / 

Sagar ', 

0.04 

trace. 
4.101 
8.61 
0.76 
2.70 

trace. 
89.89 

1.10 

16.48 
6.12 
1.86 
0.17 
1.80 

tTMe. 

74.87 

0.08 

6.46 
8.17 
8.80 
0.08 
0.11 

6.08 
86.28 

0.01 

11.62 
2.07 
2.19 
0.21 
0.08 

6.M 
88.88 

0.06 
1.12 

6.01 
2.44 
0.21 
1.76 

o.ii 

88.28 

18.12 
8.28 
1.12 
0.67 
2.01 

"o.oi 

74.86 

0.06 

0.62 
1.86 
8.46 
1.07 
1.80 
0.12 
0.24 
86.41 

Daztrine 

6.24 
0.78 
8.01 

Fibt«. 

Albonen i 

Malic  acid. 

0.86 
2.41 
0.81 
0.29 
81.10 

fHfcrffl  Mid 

T  *  - 

Water. 

■ 

100.001 

100.40 

100.00 

99.66 

99.00 

90.00 

100.00 

100.00 

ANALYSIS  OF  RHUBAEB. 


1 


BT  J.  H.  SAIISBURT,  M.D. 

General  BemarJct. — Of  rhtbarb,  the  following  are  the  principal  species 
and  varieties  in  cultiyation.  the  Rheum  rhawmtieum,  (common  pie-plant,)  a 
native  of  Asia,  introduced  int#  Europe  in  1675 ;  Rheum  undulatum,  a  native 
of  China,  introduced  in  1734;  Elford  rhubarb,  or  scarlet  variety ;  Rhevim 
hjfbmum,  a  native  of  Asia,  cultivated  in  177« ;  Giant  rhubarb,  a  variety 
of  the  rhapontieum  ;  Rheum^  palmatum,  or  Turkey  rhubarb ;  Rheum  com- 
paetum^  and  Rheum  auHrale. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  several  varieties  cultivated  in  this  eountrr, 
prinmpally  derived  from  the  rhapanticum.  The  first  five  kinds  are  col- 
tivaCed  entirely  for  their  petioles.  Sev^l  attempts  have  been  made  in  th« 
western  part  of  Europe,  and  in  this  country,  to  eultivate  the  root  of  th« 
first  and  last  three  mentionod  sorts,  for  medicinal  purposes ;  hot  withovl 
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any  dsgrse  of  sveosii.  I  do  not  see,  however,  if  the  composition  of  ths 
root  and  the  mk  of  ti^  plant  were  well  known,  together  with  its  habits, 
mode  of  cidtBihs,  time  of  gathering,  &c.,  why  success  might  not  attend  its 
eohivatioa  m  tks  Uaited  States  as  well  as  in  China  and  Turkey.  The 
root  of  good  ^Wikey  rkBbarb  commands  now  in  market  from  $8  to  $4  the 
pound.  If  it  eoild  be  sacoessfnlly  cultivated  here,  it  would  constitute  one 
of  our  most  vakable  and  lucrative  articles  of  trade. 

{7«e«.— Ths  large  succulent  petioles  are  hishly  esteemed  for  making  tarts, 
pies,  jelly,  preserves,  wine,  kc,  which  resenK>le  much  those  made  of  apple 
and  gooRberries.  The  root  of  several  species  is  highly  esteemed  in  medi- 
cine as  a  oathartic,  possessing  mild  tonic  and  astringent  properties.  Among 
the  species  used  in  medicine  are  the  Rheum  rhaponticum^  R.  palmatuniy 
R.  eomvaetumj  and  R,  auttrah.  The  R.  rhaponttcum  and  several  varieties 
derived  from  it^  are  mostly  cultivated  in  this  country  for  their  very  fine  fla- 
vored petSolee.  The  root  grown  in  the  western  part  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States  is  kss  firm,  and  acquires  much  less  medicinal  value  than  the 
root  of  ^e  same  spe<^  grown  in  China,  Turkey,  and  Russia.  The  reason 
of  this  d^erenee  is  not  well  known,  but  is  probably  owing  to  soil,  climate, 
time  of  gathering,  and  mode  of  culture. 

CompotAum  iff  the  teveral  parU  of  the  plant. — In  this  country,  the  several 
species  of  rhBbarb  are  cultivated  mostly  for  the  petioles,  ol:  leaf-stalks. 
The  texture  and  fiavor  of  these  vary  greatly  with  the  soil,  mode  of  culture, 
and  climate. 

We  should  nstirally  infer  that  the  soil  in  which  rhubarb  thrives  (from  its 
sise  and  rapid  growth)  must  be  richly  supplied  with  those  materials,  in  a 
soluble  form,  whidi  are  found  in  the  various  organs  and  tissues  of  the  plant. 
It  is  necessary  to  know,  then,  the  composition  of  the  plant,  before  we  can 
positively  decide  what  kind  of  soil  is  best  fitted  to  its  growth.  The  follow- 
ing aiMuyses  were  made  with  the  view  of  throwing  some  light  upon  this 
subject. 

The  (}iant  rhabtrb,  a  very  fine  variety  of  the  rhaponticum,  cut  June  1st. 
Plant  in  flower.  Stout  growth.  The  roots  were  very  compact,  and  remark- 
ably large.     Furmished  by  Mr.  C.  N.  Bement,  of  Albany. 

Percentage  of  Water,  Dry  Matter,  and  Aeh,  in  the  several  parts 

of  the  plant. 
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Mao. 

FMlolM. 

hmt-hlmim. 

riownsMA 

Peroentage 

4< 

of  Water 

82.000 

18.000 

0.926 

I  6.194 

89.600 

10.600 

1.180 

10.782 

98.466 
6.686 
0.940 

14.884 

88.00 

12.00 

1.62 

12.76 

86.900 

Drr  Batter 

18.100 

l< 

AA 

1.820 

4< 

Matter... 

▲ahealeiBedoa 

d^ 

10.076 

The  jpereentage  of  water  in  all  parts  of  the  plant  is  large,  amounting  to 
from  82  to  98  per  cent.  The  dry  matter  of  the  several  parts  is  richly  sup- 
plied with  ash.  The  petioles  contain  the  greatest  proportion,  and  the  root 
the  least. 
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Thi  mmIjmp  Ji«ti  bMii:Ml(nil«ted  wkboo$  tk«  orbonM  toi^,  (this  k  not 

».OMUtitQMt'Of..ti#<.pli«t»  l»«jt  kifqraMd dvioft  tkft  oombution,)  to  show 
the  real  oom^omJiiimM  iiip  msfrgu)^  mAtter  iWhio^  ac^^aUy  exists  in  the 
pUnt  rUk^JB M9ommrj.  %t^)i$Bci9mUffm$tou^  The  tUJk]  Mid  petioles  coatain 
W  A  ima^  {Mvpnilft^  of  tUieio  tcid,  while  th^  leajet,  flowers,  pedicels,  and 
nooi  contain  a  reipaotahU  quantky.  All  portiona  of  the  plant  are  rich  in 
pho^hatea,  ranging  £roak  19,  to  84  per  cent,  in  the  Mvend  parts.  The  root 
contains  the  moft ;  the  flowers  and  pedicels  stuid  next  in  order ;  tlicr  petir- 

olwnext;  theloiiireifoailh;  tod  thejttlk.ooBtaiDft  the  leas^    TlirliiDe 

raagea,  in  the  seTeral  parta,  from  1^  to  6.7  per  4$ent.;  the  magneak^from 
one-tenth  of  1  par  cent.  to.  8^8  pea  cent. ;  the  potash  from  5.8  to  I't^per , 
cent ;  the  soda  from  26,5  to  88*75, per  oent.;  and  the  sulphuric  «dd^w>m ., 
5  to  12  per  cent,  "^" 

The  analyses  show,  that  the  ash  of  thisplaat  is  in  a  gr^t  measmtrtaade 
up  of  the  phoephataa.  and  aalpjiates  of  the  al]»lieB ;  those,  making  vepr-fewai 
69  to  79, per  oeot.  of  (he  enjtj^  ino^gaiuc  maHer  of  the  plan^. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  that  a  soil  well  suited  to  nourish  md  loa- 
tsin  Tigoronsly  the  rhabarb  i^antr  mpst  be  peculiarly  rich  in  the  phoBftetea 
and  sulphates  of  the  alhalwia^  Bone-4ust,  plaster,  salt,  and  asherH4R«rd 
the  inorganio, bodies  required  by  this  plant.  Besides  these,  dacotttpenstf. 
animal  aad  vegetable  majpores  ure  also  needetd  to  warm  and  loosen  tosfoi^ 
and  facilitate  the  decomposition,  and  oonse%ueatly  the  solubility  «f  the 
inorganic  materiahi.  ■■-.*'•». 

PrwmaU  or^muc  Qiml$ftk,</f  tfAs  pMUi, — ^Petioles,  or  leaf-stalks,  taken 
from  the  plant  the  first  of  September :  very  large  and  succulent :  1|  inches 
in  diameter,  and  2|  fee*  long.  A  variety  of  the  rhaponticum,  funiibed 
by  Mr.  Y.  Rathbone,  of  Kenwood. 

Pereentojie  of  Watery  Dry  Matter,  and  A$h, 
A orcciiti^ffo  ox  w%tttF* ••••••••••••••••t*»*««*t«««*»»«*««**««a*it««»«a*o*«o«*o*«*«  0*1  •  1  v 

ash,.,..,...,., «,2T 

ash,  oaloulated  on  dry  matter 1#.56 

ProanpKfte  Organic  Anali/»i9. 


it 


Fibre,  with  a  Httle  starch  and  cMorophyl..... 1.265.. 

Malic  acid  and  extract,  with  a  little  turtaric  and  oxalic 

acids 6.710 U.6^ 

Dextrine 0.560 i  t!9d% 

Fibre 8.235 2^S«g 

Matter   separated  from  fibre   by  a  weak  solution  of 

potash,  gives  the  characteristic  color  of  albumen  with 

sulphuric  acid l.oUu iz.oo4 

^&iDUuien  ...••....••....•...•....•......•....••..•.....••...••...  v.^iv......     ^9  xxA 

V/aaem.  •••.•..•...••...•.......•.........•....•....•.*•.•..••.•.••  "•  Ativ  •■•■•*     x.xic# 

ITT  a  vor  ••■...........•.....•.......«.■....•....•.•.....•"■....•.•..  o  i  m  i  IV            ••#.••. 


100.555 100.000 

The  above  specimen  is  larger  and  firmer  than  the  one  examined  the  Ist 
of  June,  and  contains  less  water  and  a  greater  percentage  of  inorganic 
matter.  The  leaves  contain  a  little  oxalic  and  malic  acids.  The  oxalic  acid 
is  probably  in  the  form  of  binoxalate  of  potarii  and  soda.     The  petioles  or 
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lesf  stalkf  hsTe  »  mild,  |>leM4nt  fteid  taste.  Thaj  oontam  a  large  ipuathj 
of  malie  add,  irith  oonrider^le  ozbIm,  and  a  little  tartarie  wmi,  ThMe 
aeidfl  are  meet  likely  in  the  rarm  of  aoid  talts  of  tlie  alVeKei 

The  well-known  and  highly!  ymlaed  medicine  ca&ed  rhubarb  le  the  root  of 
aereral  epedes  of  Bheom.  fi  hae  been  analyied  )>j  8<dirarda',  Braade, 
HorMmaun,  M.  Ossian  Hen^,  Sohloasberger,  and  Doppinff.  {P$r«ira*» 
Mtteria  Medico,  Liebig't  AnMen,  Thamp^ofCt  Veg«tal4e  Ohmktry,  U.  8. 
IHnm%»atory,  (fc,)  '  • 

Lt  oontaine  Jthein,  (Sjn.  Bhabarbaric  acid,  Rhnbarb  Yellow,  Rheomin.) 
This  is  a  jeUow  ^ranmar  cnMalliiie  bodj,  somewhat  analogous  to  chryso- 
phkiio  acid.  It  u  eztraeteq  nearly  pnFe  from  the  root  by  hot  snlphnrio 
ether.  On  carefully  eraporat^g  the  smntion,  it  is  obtained  in  small  crystals, 
which  are  quite  tasteless,  and  insoluble  in  cold  water.  It  imparts  to  ocm- 
centrated  salphario  add  a  beitatifnl  carmine  color :  to  solations  of  ammonia 
and  potash,  a  fine  red ;  and  to  iK>da  and  lime,  a  light  red  hue.  It  ia  tolnble  in 
ether,  alcohol,  and  acetic  aciB,  to  all  of  whidi  it  imparts  a  deep  yellow 
color :  it  is  less  soluble  in  cold  nitric  add,  and  Imt  slightiy^soluble  in  hydro- 
diloric  and  oxalic  adds,  all  if  which  it  colors  yellow.  On  boiling  these 
latter  adds,  more  is  taken  upk,  but  is  asain  predpitated  on  cooling.  It  is 
ti&rown  down  from  an  alkaline  solution  by  smphurio  add  in  the  form  of  a 
deep  yellow  powder,  irhich  is  nearly  or  quite  insoluble  in  water.    It  is  pre* 

S*  litated  hj  tke  acetate  of  l#ad  on  standing  for  some  time.  The  neutral 
t  throws  it  down  in  the  form  of  light  yellow  floes,  leaving  a  dear  solution 
sliffhtly  tinged  with  yellow.  The  bade  salt  throws  it  down  in  the  form  of  a 
red  flocoolent  predpitate,  leaiting  a  sliffhtly  turbid  light-red  solution. 

Aporetm, — ^A  resinous  body  of  a  blade  color,  brittle,  decomposed  at  a 
temperature  below  its  point  of  fusion. 

JSrythroretin. — Oj^HgO,.  4  liffht  yellow  crystalline,  resinous  body,  soluble 
in  ether  and  alcohol,  and  yoktiluea  partially  by  heat  without  decomposi- 
tion. It  affords  a  dull  red  solution  with  concentrated  sulphuric  add,  from 
which  it  is  thrown  down  in  the  form  of  a  flocculent  predpitate  by  water. 

Phtforetin. — Q^'Efi^.  A  yellowish  brown  powder,  quite  insoluble  in 
ether  and  water,  but  readily  foluble  in  alcohol.  With  liie  alkalies,  it  forms 
a  deep  red  solution,  from  whifh  it  is  precipitated  by  the  mineral  adds. 

MktnHmticin.^—A  yellow,  tasteless,  crystallixable  body,  insoluble  in  ether, 
but  soluble  in  a  large  excess  ^f  dilute  slcohoL  Beddes  the  above,  the  root 
also  contains  chrysophanic  aqid,  a  trace  of  oil  or  fatty  matter,  starch,  gum, 
mndlage,  sugar,  woody  fibre,  pectin,  tannic,  gallic,  oxalic,  sulphuric,  and 
phosphoric  adds,  together  with  chlorine,  lime,  magnesia,  silica,  iron,  potash, 
and  soda. 
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OXYGEN  PER  CENT.  IN  THE  OXIDES  OP  THE  INORGANIC 

ELEMENTS   OF   PLANTS. 

Ist — Oxjfgtn  per  cent  in  the  oxidet  of  the  inorganic  tlemenU  of  pkmtt. 

Oxjgen  p«r  eeat 

Sulphurous  add 49*^5 

Sulphuric       "  69-86 

Phosphoric    «  66-04 

Potash.. 16-95 

Soda 26-68 

Lime 28-09 

Magneda 8871 


Oxjtm  per  eent. 

Alumina 46-70 

SiHoa 61-96 

Protoxide  of  iron. 22-77 

Peroxide        "      80-66 

Protoxide  of  magnesia  ....  22*43 

Sesquioxide         "         ....  30*26 

Peroxide  "        ....  86-64 


2d. — Chlorine  or  vulphur  per  cent,  in  the  chlorides  and  tulphuret*. 


CUoriiM  per  cent 

Chloride  of  potassium 47*77 

"  sodium 60-34 

"         caldum 68-36 

**         magnesia 73-66 

First  chloride  of  iron 56-62 

Second  **  66-19 


Salphar  per  eent. 
Sulphuret  of  potassium...  29*11 

"  sodium 40-88 

*<  calcium 44*00 

"  iron 37-88 

Bisulphuret  of  iron  (iron 
pyrites) 47*08 


3d. — Competition  per  cent  of  the  taline  combinationg  above  described. 


Acid. 


u 
« 


u 


Base. 

..68*09. 

48-38 51-62. 

45-93 5407. 

53-44 46-56. 

(salt  of  sorrel), 52-64 34*29. 

(cream  of  tartar) 70*28 24*96. 

4306 56-94. 

60-20 39*80. 


Water. 


Carbonate  of  potash 31*91. 

Bicarbonate 

Sulphate 

Nitrate 

Binoxalate 

Bitartrate 

Phosphate 

Biphosphate 


13*07 

.  4*76 


<( 


Carbonate  of  soda  (dry) 41-42 58-58 

"      (crystellixed) 15*43 21*81 62*76 

"      58*58 41*42 

"      63*40 36-60 

(dry) 56*18 43*82 

(cryatalliaed) 24*85 19*38 55*77 

"      53-30 46-70 

"      69*54 30*46 


Bicarbonate 

Nitrate 
Sulphate 


(( 


u 


i( 


Phosphate 
Biphosphate 


Carbonate  of 
Sulphate 


«( 


lime 43*71 56-29 

"     (gypsum) 46*31 32-90 20*79 

"     (burned) 58-47 4153 

"      65*54 34-46 

"     (apatite) 45-52 54-48 

"     71-48 28-52 


Nitrate 

Phosphate 

Biphosphate 

Earth  of  bones 48*45. 

U 


.51*55. 


mid 


T>^.th.^ 


Add. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia.... 51*69. 

BieariMmato        **  ...w... 68-16. 

Sulphate  **        (B^Mom  aalts) 82*40. 

Nitrate  "         72-88. 

'Plnnkate  «         ...i 68-^. 

Sv^oate  of  alumina «  70-07. 

PkMpimte        "       67-67. 


Saieate  of  potaah  (BolnbleD 49^. 

BiaOioate      "  "     i 66-19. 

Silicate  of  soda  "      „  69-68. 

BiMKcate  "  <*    i 64-71. 

Silicate  of  lime. ♦ 61-86. 

magnesia 69-08. 

alumina. „..r 7£'96. 


Carbonate  of  iron 88-68. 

Sulphate         «'    (ciTstallbed) 81-08. 

Oarbonate  of  manganese./ 88-27. 

Snlphate  "  (orystallixed) 82-20. 


Wattr. 

.48-81 , 

.81-86 

.16-70 60-90 

.27-62 

.86-6T 

.29-98 

.32-48, 

.50-64 

.83-81 

.40-87 

.25-29 

.88-16 

.80-92 

.27-06 

.61-87 

.2719 41-78 

.61-78...... 

.29-64 87-26 


I         i 
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LAKE   TRADE   OF  THE    UNITED   STATES. 

Thi  following  table,  derived  from  an  official  soorce,  affords  a  pretty  good 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  a  portion  of  the  internal  trade  of  the  United  States. 
The  aggregate  valoation  of  onr  lake  trade,  for  the  year  1850,  (imports  and 
exports,)  amoonts,  it  will  be  seen,  to  the  large  sum  of  $186,484,905 ;  or 
more,  bj  $40,000,000,  than  the  whole  foreign  export  trade  of  the  country. 
The  aggregate  tonnage  employed  on  the  lakes  of  the  United  States  is  equal 
to  208^041  tons,  of  which  167,137  tons  is  American,  and  35,904  tons 
Brittsh. 

-?^^  Totml  Value  of  ExporU  and  Import*. 

i«ro«  of  LakM  Erie,  Horon,  Miohigui,  OnUrio,  Champlain,  and  St.  Gair,  Is  u 


The  eon 

fftUows : — 

Brie #116,786,048 

HwTM. 848,162 

MieldgM 24,820,481 

Skowiag  •  ietal  Talne  of  $186,484,906,  m  eboTo  stated 
trade  of  tke  lakes,  Taloed  at  |l,O0O,t)0O. 

The  aggregate  ralue  of  tlie  tonnage  of  Lake  Erie  is $5,808,085 

"  "  Lake  Huron 76,000 

'<  *«  Lake  Michigan 664,486 


Ontario $28,141,000 

Ckamplain 16,760,700 

St.  Clair.. - 639,624 

To  this  moet  be  added  the  passenger 


« 


EZP0RT8   OF   ICE    FROM    BOSTON,    IN    1850. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  total  amount  of  ice,  in  tons,  exported  to 
the  under-mentioned  ports,  during  the  year  ending  December  Slst,  1850, 
and  the  total  amount  for  the  five  previous  years  :         ' 

Demarlura 1,077 

Matanzas 648 

8t  Johns,  Port  Royal 866 


Eaet  ladMS 8,897 

PortLosis,  Mauritias. 616 

Lirerpoel 606 

HaTaaa «....  6,621 

Kingitoa,  Jamaica. 2,626 

Rio  Janeiro 


916 

St  Tkonas 1,177 

Pemaiabaeo 
Barbadoes.... 
St.  Vincents  . 

St.  Jago 

Trinidad 


240 
709 
206 
460 
282 
NeuTitas 408 


Soath  America 60 

Vera  Cruz 269 

Sisal 179 

Nassau 100 

Bermuda 80 

Martinique 86 

San  Francisco 1,299 

Sacramento  City 260 

Southern  ports 43,579 

ToUl 69,628 


1846 48,422  |  1846 67,298  (  1847 64,626  |  1848 67,607  |  1849 66,808 


EXPORTS   OF   BOOTS   AND   SHOES   FROM   BOSTON. 

This  branch  of  Massachusetts  manufactures  appears  to  have  been  nn- 
Qsnally  active  and  prosperous  during  the  year  1850,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
•ubjoined  table,  in  the  increase  of  exports  over  previous  years.    This  increase 


WB 
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is  attribated,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  large  shipments  to  Cal^oraia,  either 
direct  from  B<!>ftton,  or  via  If ew  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  The 
clearance  at  the  costom-honie  ha?e  been  as  follows : —  ^ 


1845 90,782 

1846 .„.^. 67,887 


18^ 72,424 

1846 79,118 


1849 101,871 

1860 147,709 


TALUS   OF  BREADSTUFFS,    irC,    EXPORTED   FROM   THE   UNITED   STATSB. 

Suatmemtf  aMbUmg  the  mggt^mU  Hjtut  of  Brtadttiifft  and  Provitioua,  eportaf  mmmmOf,  fHm 

11821  to  1860,  mehuive. 


TftllM. 


1821 $12,841,901 

1822 18,886,866 

1828 18,767,847 

1824...... 16,069,484 

1826 11,634,449 

1826 11,803,496 

1827 11,686,566 

1828 11,461,144 

1829 18,181,858 

1880 12,076,030 


Total. 


Valm. 


1881 $17,688,287 

188J 12,424,708 

1838 14,209,128 

1884 11,524,024 

1834 12,009,899 

1884 10,614,180 

1887 9,588,359 

1838 9,686,669 

1889 14,147,779 

1849 19,067,686 


T*hM. 


1841 $17,19»,102 

1842 16,902.87ft 

1843* 11,204,128 

1844 17,970,186 

1846 16,748,421 

1846 17,701,121 

1847 68,701,921 

1848 87,472,761 

1849 89,166,607 

1860 ^ 26,061,878 

$580,207,286 


I 


COMMfRCK   OF  CONNECTICUT. 


During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1850,  there  ^ere  built,  in  Connecticut, 
3  ships,  7  brigs,  27  schooners,  9  sloops  and  canal-boats,  1  steamer ;  total 
47;  tonnage,  4,820. 

The  tonn^e  of  the  seyeral  districts  in  Connecticut  is  as  follovs : — 


Middletown . 
New  London , 
Stonington  ... 
New  Haren... 
Fairfield 


Itegi>Ur«4. 


96.55 

23,864.23 

13,188.47 

4,994.66 

868.85 


EBron«4. 


12,038.72 
17,120.62 
6,724.08 
10,786.70 
18,960.27 


TitaL 


12.129.82 
40,484.86 
18,912.60 
16,981.40 
14,828.62 


Total...... 108,886.69 


FOREIGN   COMMERCB  OF  CHARLESTON,    SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  exports  <^  Charleston,  to  foreign  countries,  during  the  year  1850, 
amounted  to  $12,394,497  ;  being  an  increase  of  nearly  $1,500,000  oyer  the 
exports  of  1849,  and  of  $4,500,000  on  those  of  1848.  It  is  gratifying,  also, 
that  this  increase  of  exports  hjEis  been  attended  with  a  corresponding  increase 
of  imports,  as  will  be  seen  hf  the  following  comparative  statement  of  the 
duties  collected  on  foreign  in^rts  during  the  years  specified : — 


*  For  nine  fuoDths  ending  Jane  80th,  1848. 
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D«tiM  for  tke  7«v  1861 $688,706.96 

«  •«      1849~ 421,774.68 

"  ««      1848.. 827,898,42 

LMreMe  of  yew  1860  orcr  1849 $111,982.27 

"  1840 206,818.68 

If  the  goods  in  the  public  warehouse  had  been  taken  into  consumption, 
the  ^gregate  amount  for  the  past  year  would  have  been  considerably  oyer 
$600,000,  as  the  q[uantity  of  goods  similarly  situated  at  the  dose  of  last 
year  was  eomparatively  trifling. 


DEPOSITBS  AND   COINAGE  AT  THE  UNITED  STATES  MINT,   PHILADELPHIA. 

The  coinage  at  the  United  States  Mint,  at  Philadelphia,  for  the  year 
1850,  as  stated  by  £.  C.  Dale,  Bsq.,  Assistant  Treasurer,  has  been  af 
follows : 

Gold  Coinage. 

▼ahM. 

$28,406,220.00 

2,914,510.00 

822,466.00 

682,807.60 

481,968.00 

$27,756,446.60 


Doable  EagleB 1,170,261 

Kagles 291,461 

Half  Eagles ~ 64.491 

Qmarter  Eaglea 262,928 

DoUu* 481,968 

Total ~ .2,261,079 


pi( 


Silver  Cotnoffe. 


Dollan 7,500 

Half  DoUan 227,000 

QaartwDoUan 190,800 

Dimes. ~ 1,981,500 

Hair  Dimes 966,000 

•  _____ 

Total 8,811,800 

*  Copper  Coinage. 

Cents ^. 4,022,644 

Half  Cents 89>812 

Total 4,062,456 

Whole  amooat  coined 9,686,886 


▼alw. 

#7,600.00 
118,600.00 

47,700.00 
193,160.00 

47,760.00 

$409,600.00 


TalM. 

$40,226.44 
199.06 

$40,525.50 

$28,206,471.00 


Depotiteifor  the  Year  1850. 

Total  gold  depositee 

Of  which,  from  California $81,600,000 

Other  eeorees 1,661,000 


$88,160,000 

$]l3i,160,000 
1428,000 


Total  silTer  de^otites  - 

The  depoaites  for  the  month  of  December,  from  California,  are  about t4, 500, 000 

The  number  of  gold  and  silTer  pieoes,  and  the  Talue  of  the  same,  coined  at  the  United 
States  Mint,  Philadelphia,  for  the  month  of  December,  1860,  was  as  follows  : — 


Chid  Coinage. 


Double  Eagle* 189,821 

Quarter  Eagles - 46,000 

Dollars  ...!» 78,098 

TotaL 812,919 


TalM. 

$8,796,420.00 

112,600.00 

78,098.00 

$8,987,018.00 
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I  Silver  Cein^agt. 

Qm«ite'«I>oI!ui 1 66,800 

!>*•*• t 116,000 

H^tf  Stew ^ 290,090 


Total. 


.^ ~ 471,800 

Vopper  Coinags. 


$16,700.00 
11,500.00 
14,600.00 

$42,700.00 


Coito. 


It 


704^847 

Whole  UBOvnt  coined. 1,579,666 


$7.»4fl.47 
$4,087,666.47 


The  Mm  of  oottOQ  taken  }fof  consamption  mre  reported  in  the  «mmia] 
zetvaa  of  the  New  York  Sl^ppiog  List,  m  follpw.  These  we  have  oo&- 
Terted  into  yarda,  and  averagjad  them  on  the  popnlation  : 


Tmh. 


XOOvi    oftlftC*  •€«•••••• 

1840   « 
I860   '« 


OoM»«  Om- 


126,612 
296,198 
696,269 


Iqmia  to  TaHa. 


161,814,400 
854,221,600 
684,822,800 


VmStai 


UOea. 


12,966,020 
17,067,458 
21,000,000 


Tarib 


Sir 


1^* 

21 
82} 


•  ••« 
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Three  time*  the  cotton  clotk,  per  head,  is  made  now,  in  the  United  States, 
that  was  produced  20  years  since,  and  the  production  has  heen  rery  steady 
in  its  increase.  It  was  9J  yards  per  head  in  the  10  years  ending  with 
1840,  and  11 J  yards  in  the  Ia,^t  10  years,  assuming  the  current  estimate  for 
the  population.  Now,  the  consumption  of  cotton  hy  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  as  given  in  Du  Fay's  circular,  was  186,420,765  lbs.  in  1849,  which 
averages  4^  lbs.  per  head,  ^he  consumption,  in  the  United  States,  is  11 
lbs.  per  head.  Thus,  in  the  tJnited  States,  the  inhabitants  consume,  per 
hea4,  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.  We 
may  now  niake  another  comppu-ison,  which  is  this,  viz.  to  fake  a  year  when 
Great  Britain  consumed  as  mmch  cotton  as  the  United  States  took  in  1850^ 
and  compare  the  exports :       i 


•BBAt  WmuAlM. 

vnTBB  mm. 

OoMmObmum4. 
rvutda. 

porta. 

OottoB  OoanoMd. 
TommiU. 

ValMofOottMKs- 

PMta. 

1827 

249,804,894 
626,710.160 

$86,000,000 
180,000,000 

69,806,400 
288,107,600 

$1,269,467 
4,784,424 

1849 

I^Tow,  then,  two  important  truths  are  manifest  here  ;  namely,  in  1827,  the 
United  States  consumed  a  quarter  as  much  cotton  as  Great  Britain.  In 
1849,  we  consumed  three-eighths  as  much ;  thus,  we  have  gained  50  per 
cent,  upon  England.  Again,  we  manufactured,  last  year,  as  much  as  did 
England  in  18^^ut  we  exported  only  $4,784,424,  or  $80,000,000  worth 
per  annum  len.^Sng1and  soU  all  she  made;  the  United  States  consume 
all  they  make  :  deducting  the  cost  of  material,  which,  in  1827,  was  7d.,  or, 
in  the  aggregate,  |35,000,000,  she  sold  $50,000,000  of  her  labor  for  arti- 
cles other  than  cotton.  Her  cotton,  last  year,  cost  $60,000,000,  and  she 
sold  $70,000,000  of  her  labor.  Now,  if  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
instead  of  consuming  two  yards  each  more  than  the  English  consume,  ahouki 
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sen  ihat  for  other  things,  our  external  cotton  trade  would  be  as  large  as 
that  of  England  was  m  1827 ;  hot  oar  manvfiMtorers  have  exclusively  a 
home  trade — ^wkat  the  English  manufacturers  never  have  had.  The  larger 
confumption  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  keeps  the  prices  higher,  and, 
by  so  doing,  absorha  afl  the  home  make,  and  the  quantities  imported  also, 
^niia  home  market  has  been  overdone.  It  is  glutted,  and  the  prices  were 
naturally  deprewed.  The  annual  returns  of  the  Secretary  contain  the 
▼alues  of  diy  goods  imported.  These,  as  compared  with  previous  years, 
•re  as  follow : — 

ImporU  of  Dry  Ghod9  nUo  the  United  StaUt,—Fiical  Yearu 


WocUmu. 

Go^  Md  Canua«r«. 
Merino  Skawla.. ......... 

BliMkeU 

Wonte4staiift 

Hosieiy ..  .m...... 

Oth«rW«oU«u 


■■■■>♦•—  •••••• 


Total  Wool. 


Priata  and  Colored .. 

White 

Tunbovred. 

Boeierj 

Tftm  and  Thread 

Other  Cottoa. 


Total  CoCtoa. 

Siika. 

Piece  Goods... 

Hosiery..^ 

Tambonred 

Other  Silk ; 

Silk  and  Woritod... 


Total  Silk. 


Linen 

Other  Flax . 


Grand  total... 


1848. 


1840. 


#6,846,146 
1,867.129 
1,146,687 
8,868.416 
781,009 
1,140,410 


$14,697,696 


$12,490,601 

2,487,266 

496,676 

1,888,871 

727,422 

836,968 


118,421,689 


$10,762,801 

427,708 

1,026,286 

2,671.868 

2,466,652 


$4,996,967 
1,196.876 
1,161.429 
4,070,186 
718,794 
1,068,807 


#18,211,648 


$10,286,894 
1,488,686 

702,631 
1,816,788 

770,609 
1.240.889 


$17,846,259 


$6,012,197 
'     611,461 


$16,764,841 


$7,688,822 

468.893 

1,045,216 

4,873,336 

2,462,289 


$16,428,066 


$5,156,924 
750,318 


$66,988,192  I      $61,501,667 


1860. 


$6,184,190 

984,848 

1.244,876 

6,004,260 

718,186 

1.880,626 


$16,966,824 


$18,640,291 

1,778,802 

1.267.286 

1.668.178 

799,166 

868,422 


$19,896,680 


$14,460,560 
616,217 

1.131.462 
872,380 

1,668,809 


$18,724,428 


$7,063,184 
1,031,688 


I 


#62,681.704 


The  classification  is  not  so  extended  as  would  have  been  desirable,  but  the 
general  heads  indicate  the  nature  of  the  transactions.  The  aggregate 
increase  is,  as  compared  with  1848,  $5,836,781,  of  which  each  description 
partakes  in  neariy  equal  proportions.  The  increase  in  silk  piece-goods 
seems  to  have  been  greater  than  any  other  single  article,  but  some  different 
classification  has,  no  doubt,  varied  the  figures.  It  would  seem  to  be  the 
case,  that  the  quantities  of  dry  goods  increase  far  less  than  the  iuternal 
increase  of  trade. 


^ 
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BALTIMOEB.~AREIVALS  Hf  1850. 


T  .  \. 


The  annexed  table  presenle  a  complete  view  of  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  port  of  Baltimore,  during  the  year  1850.  It  compriaeB  monthly  sUte- 
menta  of  the  arrivals,  clearainces,  aggregate  tonnage,  and  Yalae  of  cargoet. 


The  vessels  cleared  darin|  the  year  were  destinedno  the  following  coun- 
tries, via.  to  England  and  Ireland,  33;  Holland,  18;  Bremen,  29- 
France,  6 ;  Pern,  4 ;  Mexico^  3 ;  Ruseia,  2 ;  Africa,  4 ;  Spain,  4 ;  Brazil! 
45;  Venezuela,  5;  New  Grenada,  8 ;  Spanish  Main,  4;  Buenos  Ayres  2- 
Austna,  1 ;  Portugal,  1 ;  Quebec,  1 ;  ChiU,  2 ;  to  the  various  West  India 
Islands  and  British  Provinces,  269 ;  and  to  California,  51. 


AggngtU  TmmmMf. 


Jumurj... 
February... 

March 

April 

May......... 

June 

July 

Augnat 

September. 

October 

NoTember.. 
December.. 


ToUl. 


11,962 
10,948 

9,827 
10,162 
12,540 
18,727 
12,065 
12,058 

7,658 
11,527 

7,885 
10,288 


No.  of  Mm  MBpIoytd. 


180,687 


459 
442 
417 
449 
611 
447 
490 
470 
888 
4S2 
222 
480 


5,202 


i 


REIGN   EXPORTS. 


January..., 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

NoTember.. 
December .. 


i- 


Totel  Yala*  of 
Fonipi  Ezp*rta. 


Tot*l $8,278,418.45 


$677,819.00 
707,402.71 
752,656.28 
666,582.28 
658,989.05 
748,681.74 
617,691.69 
601,24a25 
588,849.94 
765,697.98 
776,497.21 
647,840.67 


Tmln*  of  Exports 
toO»Ufi>rBia. 


1250,000.00 

284,962.00 

226,002.66 

128,171.29 

86,950.98 

75,198.10 

106,724.72 

86,964.24 

184,504.56 

256,809.80 

262,987.69 

280,215.54 


$2,027,986.54 
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The  receipts  from  *' duties"  at  the  custom-house,  from  the  1st  January  to 
3l8t  December,  1850,  amounted  to  $1,008,633.28,  being  larger  than  for 
any  previous  year.  The  total  receipts  into  the  depository  at  Baltimore, 
during  the  year,  were  $1,026,340.97,  and  the  disbursements,  during  the 
same  period,  $1,029,966.51 ;  the  latter  exceeding  the  former  by  $3,624.54, 
and  leaving  on  hand,  1st  inst.,  $16,681.70,  against  a  balance,  Ist  January, 
1850,  of  $20,286.24, 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  precise  value  of  the  imports  during  the 
year,  for  the  reason  that  a  large  portion  of  them  are  non-duty-paying  arti- 
cles.    In  this  latter  class,  we  note  nearly  200,000  bags  coffee. 

The  value  of  merchandise  exported,  during  the  year  1850,  to  foreign 
countries,  including  California,  was  $8,278,418.45.  Of  this  amount,  ex- 
ports to  the  value  of  $2,027,986.54  were  sent  to  California. 

VesieU  huiU  in  1850. 


Bhipa 

Barques 

Brigs 

Steamboats . 
Schooners... 


Total 


No. 


9 
5 
2 
2 
89 


67 


Tool. 


6,641.05 

1,466.17 

840.78 

281.16 

8,497.91 


11,176.17 


IMPORTATIONS. 

Coffee. 
The  imports  during  1850  and  1849  were — 


From 


It 
(t 
<< 
li 

K 
<l 
<< 


Rio  Janeiro.. 

Laguayra  

Porto  Rico... 
Maracaibo... 

Jamaica. 

Cuba 

St.  Domingo . 
Rotterdam... 
QuayaquiL... 

Total 


1849. 


166,886 

23,646 

1.741 


268 


1,418 


193,454 


Cotton. 
The  receipts  during  the  year  1850  were — 

From  Charleston 6,838  bales. 

"     KewOrieans 8,549     " 

"     SaTannah. 2.180     " 

"     Mobile 1,477     " 

"    Apalaehioola I'^^yO     " 

Total 14,084    " 

Cattle  and  Hogt. 
The  nmnber  of  beef  cattle  weighed  at  the  State  live-stock  scales,  from  the 


W8 
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26*6mT4^b8  ^^^'  ^"^  ^**  ^oYember,  1849,  wu  26,807  cattle,  weiglimg 

o.^t  ^^^}^^  fro«»  Is*  November,  1849,  to  Ist  November,  1850.  wm 
Sl,437  cattle,  weighing  29,144,095  lbs. 

,o?«t/*"™^'"  **^  ^^«^  ^'*^*  November,  1848,  to  November,  1849,  wm 

135,875,  weighing  27,057,644  lbs.  ,  ,     •• 

?^«  ou^l^ber  from  November,   1849,   to  November,   1850,  was  98,753, 


The  import*  in  1850, 


Chain. 


were*— 


rH^ 2,276,000  kudL 

Sr::::::::::::::::::::::::::-^ ''^'SS  ' 

Rye 

Pe«8 , !!^!!!!!!!!! !!!!!!!!! !!!!!!!!!!! 

B«U1B 


600,000 

140,000 

80,000 

4,000 


ToUl. 


I 


6,299,000    »♦ 


Sides. 
The  number  imported  during  1850,  was : 

From  Ba«no«  Ayre« ,«  -«. 

RioGralide ..:;. JJ'?^ 

Rio  de  Janeiro zl'tV, 

West  Indies *!'Sl 

Pacific  "' *'^^ 

coastwii;*'.:::::;;::;;;:::;::::::::::::::::;:::: ::::::  ::;::;::::- 

Total,  I860 otu  171 

Total.  1849 ^  :::::z':::z:z::::::::::::::.  "^^ 


The  import  in  1850  was — 
Barrels  and  Casks 


Molasses. 


Bogsheads  and  Tierces q' 


12,984 
017 


The  receipts  during  1850 


Rice. 


were — 


Tierces  and  Casks  «  ott 

B«^ :.v:z:zz;:;;:;::;::;;::;:::::::::::::::::::::''?II 


n«     .  (  \      tSiwar. 

The  import  in  1850 Was—  ' 

Hogsheads 18,637 

B*«Tel» 6,649 


Boxes 8,067 

Bags  ii,2W 


Imports  of  Sugar  and  Uolassesfrom  New  Orleans,  fw  Three 
Years,  the  Year  commencing  IH  November. 


t 

tDSAB. 

MOLASnt. 

Hhda. 

BUM. 

Hhdf. 

Tu. 

BbU. 

1848 

10,279 
9,861 
8,969 

8,269 
2,884 
2,661 

721 
"77 

664 
261 
244 

1849 

12,703 

I860 

11,066 

14,716 
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Imports /rom  West  Indies,  the  Year  ending  Zlst  December, 


1848 
1849 
1860 


•OttAk. 


Hbii. 


14,841 
12,690 
11,464 


KiU. 


2,398 
6,664 
1,426 


Hbda. 


6,608 
6,888 
6,816 


Tm. 


862 
499 
627 


247 
112 
294 


ISSPBCTIONS. 

Mted  Fish. 
The  following  is  the  amount  of  salted  fish  inspected  during  1850 : — 


Mackerel,  barrels 

Maekerel,  half  barrels 

Shad,  barrels 

Shad,  h«lf  barrels 

Httrniigs,  barrels 

Hvnrings,  half  barrels 

Salmon,  barrels 

Salmon,  half  barrels.. 

Codfish,  barrels 

Codfish,  half  barrels... 
Bluefish,  barrels 


Bo.  1. 


1,848 

670 

6,820 

747 

Sr7,2M 

676 

24 

6 

166 

82 

16 


n^t. 


1,267 
964 
249 
161 


K«.S. 


20,948 
1,688 


Oi»4aiu«<l.i      TetaL 


1,021 

206 

194 

18 

1,908 

48 


22 


24,669 

8,868 

7,268 

926 

W,26t 

91« 

24 

6 

166 

64 

16 


Fhur  and  Meed, 
Inspections  of  flour,  com  meal,  and  rye  flour,  for  the  last  10  years 


1841 
1842. 
1848. 
1844. 
1846 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1860 


rUNTk. 


628,974 
668,282 
660,481 
499,601 
676,746 
860,116 
969,466 
786,441 
764,619 
896,692 


OS**  axAi. 

Hhds. 

■bU. 

HlBtU. 

469 

10,786 

84 

716 

7,772 

487 

686 

18,869 

821 

246 

26,064 

1,626 

681 

23,949 

1,460 

1,076 

40,942 

1,744 

984 

106,842 

1,298 

888 

60,226 

1,322 

428 

61,772 

2,061 

272 

42,408 

8,869 

•TK  nooE. 


BbU. 


8,842 
6,468 
8,424 
9,904 
6,680 
6,402 
6,690 
7,678 
8,011 
6,480 


Tobacco, — Inspections,  ^c,  in  1850. 

The  stock  on  hand,  in  6  warehooses,  1st  Jaanary,  1860,  was 19,628  hhds. 

Amount  inspected  in  1860 41,888    " 

ToUl 61,461     " 

Exported  and  consumed  in  1860 50,844    " 

Leaving  on  hand,  Slst  December,  1860 10,617     ^ 


MH 
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The  kinds  inspected  were  as  follow ; — 

M«ryl«ML , 27,086  hhds. 

J*"<*  •" 18,966     " 

5?"^°^''y  766     « 

Firgim*. jg    ., 

PenniyWuiia, j2    «« 


Total. 


.41,888     '< 


From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  stock,  Ist  January,  1850,  was 
10,617  hhds ;  same  period  of  1850, 19,628  hhds. ;  and  of  1849,  32,690  hhds. 

The  Btoek  on  hand  on  the  Ist  January,  for  20  years  past,  has  arerared...  18.927  hhds. 

For  10  years  past 7         l/ggi     ., 

For  6  years  past 26!610     " 

The  crops  to  come  to  markdt  in  the  year  1851,  are  estimated  as  follows : 

rirpnia,  about... 80,000 hhds. 

Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri,  about 60  000    " 

Maryland,  about ].'.'.."].*!!  22,'000 

Ohio,  about. 14  00Q 


I 


WhtsJcei/. 


The  amount  inspected  during  1850,  was  1,067  hhds.  and  31,323  bbls.,  of 
Wch  665  hhds.  and  7,837  bbls.  were  received  by  the  Tidewater  CanaL  and 


which  eb&  hhds.  and  7,837  bbls.  were  received  by  ._, 
928  bbls.  from  New  Orleans. — Baltimore  American. 


Table  of  Tobacco  In8pection%  for  the  latt  10  Years. 

- 

IfcrylMd. 

Ohio. 

Virginit,  Md 
other  kinds. 

To4«L 

1860 

27,084 
80,689 
28,491 
34,680 
41,416 
39,638 
82,249 
29,854 
38,759 
29,980 

18,966 
18,664 

9,702 
16,219 
29,626 
26,696 
16,464 
18,465 
11,278 

7,692 

788 
1,248 

708 
772 
764 
1,755 
1,244 
4,877 
1,439 
1,479 

1849 

41,888 

1848 

46,601 
88,906 

1847 

1846 

60,671 

1846 

71,896 

1844 

67,989 

1848 

48,967 

1842 

47,696 

1841 

46,476 

89,161 

Exports  of  Tobacco  from  the  Port  of  Baltimore^  for  the  last  10  Tears. 


1850 
1849 
1848 
1847 
1846 
1846 
1844 
1843 
1842 
1841 


BrwBOB. 


15,864 
18,821 
12,787 
22,967 
24,404 
26,832 
17,139 
16,990 
17.719 
16,878 


Aaaterdaa. 

Fruoo. 

All  other 
FUoM. 

Total. 

7,814 

5,973 

8,177 

6,640 

44,868 

13,788 

8,726 

9,662 

1,088 

61,924 

7,910 

3,103 

4,969 

181 

88,890 

7,811 

11,888 

9,418 

1,896 

88,482 

9,498 

6,181 

6,371 

8,087 

49,491 

18,171 

10,944 

7,188 

2,880 

66,010 

11,864 

7,096 

7,212 

1,694 

44,904 

6,624 

7,825 

7,932 

8,822 

42,694 

10,874 

8,109 

4,682 

2,879 

43,768 

7,91S 

6,169 

6,022 

2,619 

88,001 
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Exports  of  Flaw  from  BcUtimors,  for  1850. 
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AMTlMBTMidf. 

Tonigm  YmwU. 

RvAdiiili  WmI  IndiM   

BbU. 

926 

16,817 

160 

2 

46,706 

1^987 

62)788 

9,r86 

162 

1,864 

1,640 

1,026 

10,466 

97,892 

1,621 

460 

400 

40 

408 

1,000 

BbU. 

DufiAh  WAflt  IndiM .•»••••• • 

2,674 

Holland. 

604 

TTanaii  Tawu                                      .............. .i ...  • 

1,498 

dirlAnd 

4,670 

Bridak  Omana 

6,818 

British  West  Indies 

26,914 

Hriiifih  N    A    noloniMi 

9,817 

OnhA                                

pArfrt  R-IAA                             

Tf.vti                             

Nttw  (IrAnad^ •» 

'826 

T^w*  VI 1                                              , 

Ikf nnftjiviHAA                                  .........  .......■■...• •■>■•>■ 

TtnAnnA  A vtas  ....•• • •  ...... 

2,866 

Chili ^ 

Bolivia              

126 

T.rhona                                  

Yucatan  - 

MA/i^ira                                   

650 

Mexico 

460 

264,808 
68,091 

68,091 

TotAl                         

817,899 

IPriet  Current. 

STATB  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Onondaga  Salt. 

The  whole  number  of  bushels  of  salt  manufactured  and  inspected  on  the 
Onondaga  Salt  Spring  Reservation,  during  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1850,  is  as  follows : —  ) 

'"~^^?^^ "•\-\-::;::::::::::;::;;:::.::::::::f;m:S'"^''*^- 

LirerpooL         .  ....'.'.'.■■.■.■■.*■■■."'.■.*.■■.'.■'.■.'■ 648,882      'l 

SZS3.::::.::::.:: 269.448  -. 

Accrecate  number  of  bushels 4,268,919 

ISwnt  mannfaetnrMl  andinapeotwi  in  1849 b,Qe&,ZW     " 

Diminutiom  in  1860,  «h>m  1849 814,460     " 

{Albmitif  Evening  Journal 


5ffi 
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OOMMSftOI  0#  PORTLAJn>,   lUlKB. 
'Rectipti  of  Flour  and  Com. 


1848. 

¥rom  New  York 

"    Boston 

"    Southern  Porta 


I 


Total. 


1849. 

From  N«w  York 

"    Boston 

"    Southern  Porta 


n««r. 


BUS. 

94,428 

16,969 

8,908 


Total. 


1860. 

Pr<»i  New  York 

"     Boston 

"     Southern  Porta 


Total. 


119,400 


114,888 
21,412 
18,014 


Oon. 


69,706 

20,040 

162,S78 


163,814 


188,993 

4,288 

188,998 


169,879 


282,128 


86,047 

22,808 

185,417 


194,267 


81,420 

10,062 

131,168 


222,641 


Abore  are  the  receipts  of  flour  and  com  at  this  place  for  the  past  three 
years,  made  as  correct  as  drcumstances  wiU  permit,  but  presumed  to  be 

rather  less  than  more  in  quattitj.-^r^tw. 

ImporU  of  Molasgea  and  Sugar. 
The  following  is  the  amount  of  molasses  imported  into  this  port :— 


BbU. 


Hhda.  Tea.  ___ 

£  1?S - -8*'^7  1.679  n":  8.IST48 

2,864,611 

,    *^"" '''  '^- j 2^ 

■^••"JUr:;:::;:;; '• >.«%'» 


ExMiisfakI850 ^ 

Arrivals  and  Clearancet — Coaitufite. 


27,180 


The  nninber  ^  wrivals,  coastwise,  at  this  port,  for  the  qaarter  endinir 
December  31st,  1850,  is  53 ;  tonnage,  869lt| ;  men  employed,  337.  ^ 

^^^S'^So*,^  ^^  clearance8,  coastwise,  during  the  same  time,  is  86:  ton- 
nige,  18,518tt ;  men  employed,  598  j  boys,  10.— Advertuer. 


IKie.K<).S£ 
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&IS0UBCI8  or  OHIO. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  we  find  some  statistical  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  reeonrees  of  Ohio,  fhna  whieh  we  ^ean  a  few 
items:-*- 

It  ia  w«in  known,  that  two  or  three  coanties  in  Ais  State  hate  prodoeed 
npwards  of  a  uHUon  of  bnshela  each  of  wheat,  and  tliat  others,  net  deemed 
first-rate  wheat  counties,  hare  produced  half  a  million  each.  Kow  there  are 
in  Ohio  87  coanties,  and  we  shall  be  whhia  botrads  to  say  they  hare  pro- 
duced thirty  millions  of  bushels  in  1850.  This  crop  does  not  appear  in  the 
census  returns,  but  it  is  nevertheleet  a  reality.  Now  there  are,  in  round 
numbers,  two  millions  of  people ;  and  six  bushels  each  is  an  abundant  allow- 
ance for  consumption.     W«  hafe,  then,  thaa  result : — 


WlMaien^of  IMa. 


■  •••••«  ■«•••••••>••» 


se.ooo.eoo  bua. 

12,000,000    - 


«DpliH  fir  «xi)ort I«v0e0,000 


«* 


At  75  cents  per  buritel,  the  surplBS  is  worth  $13,500,000. 
This  is  the  money  yalae ;  but  look  at  it  in  another  view,  as  a  food-sup- 
plying State,  for  people  who  cannot  snpply  themselves.    Then  the  problem 

runs  thus : — 


80,000,000  buahols  iMd....- 6,000,000  jwopU. 

12,000,000       "  "    2,000,000  at  home. 

18,«)0,W0  Burylos,  fMd. -. 8,000^000  abroad. 

Thus,  we  find  Ohio  giving  fine  wheat  flour  to  three  millions  of  people  out 
of  her  own  domain  ! 

No  grain  is  as  nuch  the  agricultural  glory  of  our  country  as  Indian  oom. 
Its  value  as  an  article  of  oommeroe  is  hardly  greater  than  its  beautr  as  a 
plant.  We  are  speaking  of  bread.  We  happen  to  hare  the  return  of  bidian 
com  (in  1850)  for  twa  counties — one  (Pickaway)  a  first-class  county  for 
corn,  and  (he  other  ((h«ene)  only  a  second-claM  one.  The  compariaon  of 
these,  with  the  return  of  the  same  counties  in  1840,  may  serve  to  grre  an 

idea  of  mtMrress  in  corn. 

1840.  I860. 


Kekawmy  o<niiltj...» .,»... ....^.  1,828,809 

Gnrae  Manty ., .^     659,296 

TotaL 1,968480 


8,828,000 
1461,082 

4y  ■04(00^ 


Increase 

AiEMUit  for  each  penen.. 


126  per  cent. 
100  bosbelB. 


This  merease  and  retnk  seem  almost  incredible,  and  yet  there  oan  be  no 
doubt  of  its  truth.  Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  the  increase  for  the  en- 
tire State  is  but  three-fourths  the  increase  for  these  counties,  viz.  93  per  cent., 
and  look  a*  the  reeuH.  In  1840,  the  States  producing  the  most  Indian  oom, 
in  order,  were— Tennewee,  44,986,184 ;  Kentwjky,  39,847,120 ;  and  Ohio, 
33,668,144.  If  Ohio,  as  the  returns  indicate,  has  increased  the  com  pro- 
duction 90  per  cent,  then  the  crop  of  1850  is  sixty-four  millions  of  bushels. 

Looldmg  to  the  eoneamption  of  this  vast  or(^,  the  surplus  is  chiefly  used 
in  fattening  cattle  and  hogs  for  exportation,  and  no  export  of  corn  and 
meal.     Both  these  we  know  very  nearly,  and  the  result  is : — 
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Comerop i 64,000,000  biuk. 

Comnuned  for  stoek 42,000,000     " 

Exported  in  fat  animalg i 20,000,000    " 

E^rt«d  in  bulk. 2,000,000    " 

The  Ian  two  items  giye  an  |  exported  surplas  of  twenty-two  millions  of 
bushels.  If  we  add-|o  the  talue  of  this  com  the  labour  of  pacing, 
eoQ|»erage,  commissions,  ko.y  of  the  export  of  animal  products,  we  hare  at 
least  ten  millions  of  dollars  fot  this  surplus.  Thos,  we  find,  that  the  snr- 
plns  food  of  Ohio,  in  two  leading  articles,  will  come  to  twenty-five  millions 
of  dollars — and,  in  raw  material,  is  enough  to  feed  another  population  e<iual 
to  her  own. 


PORE  TEASB  OF  THB  WIST. 


We  giye  below  returns  from  the  West,  as  far  as  received,  induding  those 
previously  published — ^keeping  each  State  separate.  In  giving  the  number 
picked  at  Terre  Haute  this  season,  in  our  last  number,  we  ondentated  it 
by  10,000  head.    This  error  we  correct  below. 


I 

Ohio. 

Prefioiuly  reportod,  exclosiTe  of  Cincinnati  ... 
CinoiiuiatL « 

Total J 

Indiana. 

Prerioosly  reported,  exdouTe  of  Terre  Hante 

Terre  Haute 

Fort  Wayne 

Hvatington ; 

I^fTO » 

Wabaahtown. * 

Ameriens 

Dor&ee's  Ferrj 

Darwin. ^ , 

ToA 

Frankfort 

Armietbnr^..... 

C«rlkle 

ETancrille. 

Total 

lUmoii  Riotr.      1 

Beardstown ! 

Alton 

Mcradoeia k 

llapl«a .%.♦ 

Peoria , 

Pekin. 

Canton 

LiTHcpool , 

Springfield , 

Clullioothe .^. 

Laeon 

Peru 

Total 


1861. 


64,027 
824,629 


888,666 


274,649 

66,648 

2,000 

600 

1,600 

1,000 

700 

6,000 

1,200 

1,600 

2,600 

2,000 

2,600 

12,000 


872,497 


86,000 

26,000 

9,000 

4,000 

80,000 

19,000 

12,000 

2,400 

8,000 

4,000 

18,000 

4,000 


196,400 


186a 


162,990 
401,766 


668,746 


820,176 

60,000 

none. 

900 
2,000 
4,600 

900 
4,600 
8,800 
1,000 
1,900 
8,600 


14,000 


416,676 


87,000 

40,000 

9,000 

6,600 

21,000 

28,000 

24,000 

400 

19,600 

8,800 

11,600 

16,000 


216,800 
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Mktiitipjn  Bi9«r. 

St.  Lonia,  about 

Hannibal .^ ,. 

4)wne7 > ., 

Keokuk ,. 

Burlington  .....\ - 


1861. 


85,000 
17,000 
20,000 
22,000 
19,000 


181,000 


I860. 


124,000 
24,000 
29,000 
19,000 
29,000 


226,000 


Recapitulation, 

- 

1860^1. 

1849-60. 

Ohio 

888,566 
872,497 
166,400 
161,000 
80,000 
206,414 

658,746 
416,676 
216,800 
225,000 
40,000 
201,000 

Indiana 

MinAitMippi 

Cumberland  Vall^ „ „ 

Keatuel^ 

— 

Total..,. 

1,822,867 

1,662,220 
1,822,867 

IVffifiiennj  in  number 

■ 

829,862 

There  are  yet  «  great  many  points  in  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  Iowa,  to 
hear  from. — CHncinnati  Price  Ourrent^  Jan.  29,  1851. 


ANALYSIS   OF   THB   ASHES   OF  THB   HOP.* 

The  2  lbs.  of  hops,  when  dried  at  a  steam-heat,  lost  3  oz.  of  moisture, 
and  left  1  lb.  13  ox.  of  dry  hops.  The  dry  hops  were  burned  to  ashes  in  a 
large  earthen  crucible,  and  furnished  1282  grs.  of  ashes,  being  at  the  rate 
of  ^  per  cent. 

These  ashes  were  analyzed  in  the  usual  manner,  and  every  hundred  parts 
contained  as  follows : — 

1.  Ashet  qf  the  Hop, 

Silica  (or  pureaand) 20.95 

'     Chloriae  of  Sodium  (common  salt) 7.05 

Chloride  of  potassium 1.63 

Potash ^ 24.60 

Lime 15.66 

Magnesia 6.68 

Sulphuric  acid  (vil^f  Titriol)  .~ 6.27 

Phosphoric  acid 9.54 

Phosphate  of  iron 7.26 

Carbwucacid , ., .' 2.61 

100.00 

2.  AntHytii  of  ike  Athet  of  the  Leave*  of  the  ffop  Plant, 

The  9|  oz.  of  leaves,  dried  at  a  steam-heat,  lost  1|  oz.  of  moisture,  and 
left  S^  oz.  of  dried  leaves.  The  dried  leaves,  burned  to  ashes  as  before, 
gave  572  grs.,  being  at  the  rate  of  16^  per  cent. 

The  ashes  were  of  the  following  composition  in  the  hundred  parts : — 

*  In  the  following  tables,  the  lou  ia  pretiousljr  deducted. 
S6 
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I 

A»hM  of  tl«  Ltmm  o/th$Eop  Ptmd. 

sniM. 1 ^ 10.14 

CUorida  of  lodiani,  (oonmon  s»H) 7.92 

BocUk. - 0.11 

PotMh. * •• -^ M*^ 

Line 41.4i 

MMOUHiik. • • ...«^>....«     i>9V 

Salpkmie  Beid •— • •- ..—~ ......    4.M 

Fho0pk«rw  •eid. - S-O* 

PhoBphato  of  irom. »• 2.98 

Carbonie  acid. « >.  \^.h^ 

I  100,00 

8.  A^ullyti»oft1uAthe9€ftheH()fBmd(rrSUAk.--^TSMi\}^.^fi^ 
the  bind,  cuied  at  a  Bteam-heat,  lost  !{  ox.  of  moisture,  and  left  1  lb.  .Of 
of  dry  biad.     The  dfj  bind,  bmmed,  gaye  858  gra.  of  asbes,  being  at  tb« 
rate  of  nearij  5  per  oeat. 

The  ashes  gave  the  following  resnlts  in  the  100  parts : — 

Aahu  ^  the  Bmd  of  the  Sop. 

'    8ai«» ^ 4.M 

Chloride  of  todimn,  (oominoii  aalt) ^ - 4.96 

Chloride  of  potasBiom • 7.88 

Potash ^ - 18-62 


29.69 

^ 8.16 

2.6« 

„ 6.22 

, „ 0.81 

Carbonic  aoid •  28.61 

100.00 


Lime 

Bva^pDeeta. 

Sulphuric  acid., 
Fheepfaoffie  acdd 
Phoephate  of  iron. 


.  4.  Composition  andpereent^e  of  the  Ashes  separated  from  the  Carbonic 
Acid. — ^The  carbonic  acid,  combined  with  the  lime,  kc.  in  the  ashes,  was 
IMTodaeed,  daring  the  burning  (^  the  plant,  by  the  oxidation  of  the  carbon 
ef  the  veg^tabie  matter'.  It  is,  therefore,  not  a  mineral  ingredient  of  the 
nak ;  and,  in  order  to  arriye  at  the  real  percentage  of  inorganic  matter,  it 
is  necessary  to  withdraw  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  foregoing  tables. 
This  has  been  d<we  in  the  fallowing  tables : — 

Tabu  1 . — Qumntity  per  emt.  of  Mmeral  InffretUenU  in  ih*  Hep,  Lmmn  of  Hop^ 

dried  at  Vu  ttmperatttre  of  BoHmg  Water. 


Pe^«ntag«. 


Hot. 

9.87 


18.6 


8.74 


Tabli  2. — Von^foti^on  «•  \Wi  partt  of  the  hnvrgmmc  Matter. 


Sffioik. 

CIikiHde  of  Bodiom,  (ooaunon  silt). 
Chloride  of  potassium 

OOOw   ••  ••  ■•«»*«*2^*  a^^*  •••■••■••••••••■■•■■■• 

Potash  ...f 

Line 

Magnesia 

.  Bolphurio  acid 

Phosphoric  acid ■.... 

Phosphate  of  iron. «.... 


Hat- 

I<MT«K. 

21.60 

12.14 

7.24 

9.49 

1.67 

6.89 

26.18 

14.96 

16.98 

49.67 

8.77 

2.89 

6.41 

6.04 

9.80 
7.46 

2.42 
8.61 

100.00 

100.00 

S.07 

6.47 
9.64 

24!86 
8878 
4.1» 
8.44 
6.80 
0.40 

100.00 
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^  Quantity  of  Inorff€mie  Matter  taken  from  the  Land  by  4  hUls  of  Fam- 
ham  Sbps,-^hk  order  to  obfeaia  practical  benefit  from  the  foregoing 
•nalysis,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  the  next  place,  to  ascertain  the  whole 
UMUt  of  iMTgwe  natter  remoi^  by  the  4  bilk  of  hops:  and,  likewise, 
the  aaManta  of  tke  aeiMrate  iagradieBta.  r  -,  -^ 

The  following  Uble  gives  os  the  actual  weight,  in  grains  troy,  of  tbe 
▼arioas  ingredients  removed  from  the  soil  by  4  hills  of  hops  :— 


Aemmi  fn^he  ^  JBmermt 


remtmifrtm  tke  8aiHf  4t  MU  ^  Bofo. 


SiUea. 

Cnloncw  of 
CMeridior  potaaahiK. 

Soda 

Potash 

Lime 

Magnesia 

flvlpllnrle  aoid. 

niocpkorie  acid 

Phosphate  of  ir<Nt. 

Tetal  veight. 


Hep*. 


268.11 
90.28 
20.82 


814.00 

199.27 

71.96 

67.46 

122.121 

92.90 


1247.00 


64.24 
46.81 


1.90 
72.96 
242.89 
11.66 
24.60 
11.81 
17.18 


488.00 


16.68 
17.71 
26.41 


66.72 

106.12 

11.28 

9.48 
18.68 

1.10 


274.00 


o^'  '^T'**^  ^^  Mineral  Ingredients  removed  from  the  Soil  by  an  Acre  of 
Hops, — The  number  of  hills  of  hops  to  an  acre  varies  in  different  localities. 
In  some  plwes  1000,  in  others  1260,  in  others  1440  hills  go  to  the  acre. 

In  the  present  instance,  I  believe  about  1000  to  be  the  number  of  hills 
contained  in  an  acre. 

Therefore,  by  multiplying  the  numbers  in  the  preceding  Uble  by  250,  we 
shall  have  the  actual  weight  of  the  various  inorganic  ingredients  of  the  soil 
removed  from  an  acre  of  land  by  the  hop. 

For  the  convenience  of  i^riculturists,  I  give,  in  the  following  table,  these 
weights  in  poonds  and  ounces  avoirdupois : — 

Mimeral  InfradieHU  remoped  from  am  Acre  of  Land  2y  the 
Fmrmkamffop. 


Ckloiide  ff  sediuB ....«^„... 

(Aleside  of  potaatlat 


PoiMk 


Mflmrio  aoUL 

P^o^korie  aeid .... 
Fho^kato  of  iron . 

Boi  total. 


•  •  ••■  •••  •••••••■•  •■% 


MS  Ih*.  tr 


a.  «B. 
9  9 
8  8| 
<»12 
0  • 


11 
7 
2 
S 

4 
8 


?l 

8 

6 


44  8 


Lmtm. 


a. 
2 
1 

0 

a 

8 
0 
0 
0 
0 


>ita.*r 


2 

10 

0 

1 

10 
19 

6 
14 

7 
10 


17  6 


9  11| 


71  9^ 
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i  TBitDB   OF   ST.  LOUIS. 

The  St.  Louis  Repinblican  of!  the  Ist  Jannarj  contains  an  elaborate  state- 
ment of  the  trade  of  that  city  for  the  year  1850,  from  whidi  we  make  the 
following  extracts :    . 

I     Tobacco. 

The  article  is  classed  among  the  most  important  agrienltoral  prodoctions 
of  oar  State,  and,  since  183$,  has  attracted  considerable  attention  for 
export  While  the  receipts  for  1850  fall  short  609  hhds.,  compared  with 
the  receipts  for  the  previous  year,  they  still  slightly  exceed  the  receipts 
of  1848. 

Total  receipts  m  1860 ~ ~ "...  9,066 

Receipts  of  1849 .....9^ 

Deoreftse  in  1860 809 


March  

April.t 

Maj 

tJone 

Joly 

Aagast  — 

September. 

October.... 

NoTcmber 

December.. 


PrlMi  is  1M0.« 


$1.50  t« 
1.60  t# 
1.20  to 
2.50  to 
,50  to 
.50  to 
.50  to 
25  t# 
,26  to 
,26  to 


2. 
2. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 


$7.00 
7.50 
8.00 
9.00 
9.50 
8.00 
7.00 
6.50 
6.60 
6.60 


March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aagnst 

September . 

October 

Norember .. 
December .. 


$8.00  to  $12.00 
4.46  to  7.76 
8.00  to  12.00 
4.16  to  18.20 
4.46  to  8.46 
6.60  to  10.60 
6.00  to  18.60 
6.46  to  9.86 
6.00  to  16.00 
4.76  to    8.80 


*  January  and  February,  no  sales. 


I     Hemp, 

Receipts  of  hemp  during  the  past  year  ffreatly  exceed  those  of  any  y^ar 

since  1847,  when  they  reached  over  72,222  bales  ;  a  circumstance,  however, 

measurably  owing  to  the  non-reception  during  the  preceding  year  of  the 

crop  cine,  the  receipts  of  1846  having  been  less  than  34,000  bales.     The 

market  throughout  1849  was  marked  by  more  firmness  than  during  the 

past  year,  and  the  rates  were  higher,  having  ranged  between  $1.20  axrd 

91.26,  varying  a  little  from  January  to  December.     At  the  close  of  1849, 

the  stock  in  store  was  893  bales.     The  stock  in  store  and  on  sale  at  the 

close  of  1850  is  about  2,000  bales.      The    market  during  January  was 

inactire  at  the  figures  of  the  previous  year,  and  declined  in  Febnutry  to  ^ 

$90  to  $105  per  ton.     The  nJing  rates  for  the  balance  of  the  year  were 

$80  to  $95.  I 

Totol 1 60,862 

Reeeipta  of  1849 -46^ 

Increase  of  1860  over  1849  m... - -14,672 

Lead. 

•9  I 

The  production  of  this  article  has  been  gradually  declining  since  1845 ; 
receipts,  per  riyers,  since  that  time,  having  fallen  off  from  750,877  pigs  to 

I 
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878,602.  In  the  mean  time,  the  demand  for  home  consumption  has  mate- 
rially increased,  and  very  little  has  been  exported.  In  consequence  of  Ihis 
decline  in  prodnotion,  prices  have  gone  up,  and,  during  the  last  two  years, 
have  ranged  much  higher  than  for  many  years  previous.  For  the  greater 
part  of  the  past  year,  the  price  of  upper-mines  lead  has  been  over  $4.25, 
and  the  market  closes  firm  at  $4.37^  to  $4.40  per  100  pounds. 


JfMU%  Reee^tper  Riven,  Upper  and  Lower  Mmm  mdumM. 

July e'Two 

August 88,466 

September 66,268 

October 66,668 

NoTcmber 64,684 

December 1,079 


Jaauarr ~ 8,421 

February  8,642 

Marek 48,840 

April 76,264 

^Uj 88,626 

JoBe ~ 84,694 


Total. 


_  _ 678,692 

itioeiVidiper  riVers,  in  18*9. b90,TiZ 

Falling  off  of  1860  from  1849 IMOI 

Actual  Product  cf  Upper  Mvum,  fer  tKe  laet  two  Yean. 
f_  i«io  667,946  pigs,  or  87,589,728  pounds. 

£  1SS:::::::.\':::::::::::.:.:::-.^ .625^68'*^  42.58i.684  - 

Deereaae 67,967        -         4,941,906      « 


Biebmond  mines. 
Other  mines 


Actual  Product  of  Lower  Mmeefor  1850. 

Il,872pig8,  or    882.480 pounds. 

].■.." 74,104       "      6,167,670      " 


85,976 


6,000,000 


MoiUhlf  Pricet  during  1850. 

January ~ .....—.$8.92  @  8.96 

February... 8-96 


March 
April .. 
May... 
June  .. 
July... 
Augnit 

September 4.16 

October - 4.26 

Norember 4.25 

December 4.36 


4.87^ 

4.70 

4.68 

4.26 

4.16 

4.10 


4.00 
4.60 
4.76 
4.60 
4.85 
4.20 
4.15 
4.10 
4.80 
4.80 
4.40 


Monthhf  Prieet  during  1849. 

January $8.76  @  8.80 

February 8.80  8.86 

March  4.00  4.10 

April 8.80  8.85 

ll»y 8.96  4.00 

June 4.00  4.06 

July 4.06  4.10 

August 4.20  4.26 

September 4.20  4.26 

October 4.06  4.10 

NoTember 8.90  8.92 

December 8.92J  8.96 


WTieaL 

Receipte  of  this  article,  during  the  year  just  closed,  have  slightly  exceeded 
those  of  last  year,  but  fall  short  of  those  of  1846,  1847,  and  1848.  The 
last  year  has,  doubtless,  been  a  better  wheat  year  than  1849,  but  owing  to 
a  generally  entertained  opinion  that  the  article  must  advance,  farmers  and 
shippers  held  back,  until  threatened  by  closing  navigation.  This  will 
account  for  the  heavy  receipU  during  November,  compared  with  other 
months  in  the  year. 
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■  til 


Jaawurj  . 
Feltmisy. 

Itae 


lO^Olt 
14,941 
60,669 
e«,lM 
60,180 
48,971 


68 

1,462 

14>M 

227 


i^ 

Aogusl  .... 
September. 
October .... 
NoTember . 
DeMttber  . 


29.144 
70,«1 

118,878 

182,277 

206,189 

46,866 


m 


1,884 

2,662 

4,606 

488 


Total i 876,768  i  12,i 


>Mtip*i  p«  riTWB,  in  1850 1,793,074  Iwfcila. 

Bmriipia  per  Htwi,  in  1849 1 1,762,686     " 


«f  1860 


1849 ^ > 29,689     " 


MoniUf  Priem,  jfm-  Bmkd,  /or  1849. 


Jaammrj 80  ^  81  etc 

Fetaniwy .^.89        86 

Majrek 76        8* 

ApH 76       78 

M«y 88        86 

vVBV   ••••••#•  »««f»«e«e  •••••••••••»    99  ^W 


July .>...  86  (^  97i«t>. 

Avfwi  ;.  86        87| 

September 86        99 

Oetober ^  90       98 

November 98        96 

D«o«iBb«r ^.^^.  99      116 


JFlour. 


' ^  rtvtn,  ki  1869.... 
BMiiToa  by  rtT«a,  m  184A  ... 


282,n$ 
891,98S 

9.216 


Keet^  ptr  Wmgomay  thirmg  1860. 

CtBtnlGlb,  (new,)  Dluiou,  alaee  80tk  September 1.888 

H^eMille  «  iBtJuwry 1,486 

PteaetMUla  *<  I        let  Jeaaary 1,786 

HwrwonylGIls  <<         V        let  Jeniutfy 2,496 

H^iriMu'i  MillB  '*        #kd  otktr  MaroM 24,944 

T«»^ 4. 82.862 

A4H|reeetpte  per  viTere ^ 


TotiJ  of  en  reoa^  tt^  1860. 


292,718 

126,070 


Febnauy 
Ifwek 


1869k     • 

JhttoMry H76  A  6.92} 

"  6Ji6 
6JiO 
6JB7| 
6J0' 
9J)6 
6.^ 
44)8 

tSo 

4.V6 
6J2| 


4.20 

6.871 

6.00 

6.621 

6.00 

4.26 

8.76 

4.80 

Qaiiober '. 4.60 

"Fov«Bber...... 4.60 

.i^u 6.76 


Mmmtfy  f^iem  durmf  1849. 

JMraery.........^ $4.29  ^ 

Febnwry ^  4M 

Marok 4.20 

April 8.70 

Hey 8.76 

Jvne.. 8.80 

Jrdlj „-.«.  4.19 

September..... ..^...  4.80 

October 4.60 

November 4.60 

4.76 


4.26 

4.60 

4.26 

8.76 

8.80 

8.874 

4.86 

4.80 

4.46 

4j60 

4.76 

6.121 


Com. 


Wlifle  the  receipts  of  com  for  the  last  year  hare  almost  qnadmpled  those 
of  the  jeur  preGeding,  the  ruling  rates  hare  almost  doabled  those  of  that 


Doc.Ko.ffi. 


SSL 


flw  deflwid  \m  Urn  me/Hem  tkroogkmt,  iwl  iIm  n 
•ik  at  Iht  doM  ii  bj  BO  BMMM  large. 


MomtiOf  PHm  dbrwy  1860. 
Juitutfy 88  0  40et8. 


ilo<lk 


reorfBtaWri««r.  I860 .- 484,014 

laerwM  of  1860  0T«r  1849. « 841,W2 

Moiaktt  Priett  itirmt  M49. 

Jwvary 80  @  82ct8. 

Febnury............ ~~  80  82 

MMck....... 26  27 

Aprfl... 28  24 

Mey ., ~ 26  26 

JoBe 86  88 

July 86  88 

AqgiiBt..... 86  8t 

September 86  88 

October.... 86  89 

HoTOBber 85  88 

Dwember 88  40 


>  eeeae*******  •«•■•••«• 


Fobnury.. 
iCurdi 

Jane. 

?«iy 

ILi«ut 

September. 
Oetober.... 

NoTomber 46 

68 


87 
46 
44 

66 
60 
66 
66 
69 
62 


40 

48 

46 

60 

621 

64 

61 

68 

66 

48 

66 


CtuAor  Btat%9, 


Under  liffht  receipts,  prices  have  been  hi»hlT  remunerative.  The  season 
<»pened  at  ue  high  price  of  $2.20,  but  in  Apiu  prices  raneed  to  t2.60  te 
12.65  per  bushel  From  this,  the  article  graduioi;^  declined  to  the  close  of 
the  jear,  and  we  now  quote  at  $1.26,  and  €ew  amTing. 


• ••«••■• 


••«••••«' 


iHf: 


••••••e •• 


82.20  (^  2.871 
2.26  2.60 
2.69  2.60 
2.60  166 
2.66  2.60 
L76       L80 


J«ly....... 81.70  ^  L76 

Anfiut 1-60       1.79 

September.. 1.46       1.69 

Oetober 1.86       1.40 

November 1.26       1.89 

Deeember L80       1.88 


Flaxieed. 

The  demand  has  been  active  throoghout  the  year,  and  prices  have  been 
pro«ertioBaUy  high.      The   following  have  been  the  monthly  rates,  per 

bushel  :— 


FebT«ei7 ~ 

lUrek 1.60 

April 1.66 

May 1.60 

vllAlSe  e««ee«e»«  ■■■  •••»•••••  eee  •••  Xe^W 


$1.46  A  1.60 
1.40       1.60 


1.66 
1.60 
1.66 
L86 


J«ly $1.80  @  1.S5 

1.80 

1.29 
1.30 
1.69 
1.66 


Aagoet. 
September., 

Oetober 

November . 


1.26 
I.IO 
1.26 
1.46 
1.60 


Fork. 


The  Mccipts  of  the  lait  year  vary  but  little  fVom  those  of  1849 ;  but  our 
monthly  table  will  shew  that  the  bmk  of  the  sum  total  was  the  product  of 
1849,  very  little  having  been  received  sinoe  the  present  packiug-season 
commeiieed.  The  high  price  of  com  induced  fi;rowers  to  send  forward  that 
•taple,  rather  than  to  apply  it  to  fattening,  and  hence  few  hogs  have  been 
prepared  {w  daiu;htering.  Up  to  the  present  date  of  the  last  packing- 
season,  the  number  of  nogs  slaughtered  in  this  city  alone  was  nearly 
115,000;  and  at  points  above,  and  throughout  the  West,  the  number  was 
also  laige.  So  fiur  as  we  are  informed,  with  regard  to  the  present  season, 
only  55,000  hogs  have  been  killed  in  this  city,  and  a  corresponding  filing 
olT  is  observed  throughout  the  country.  This  deficiency  must  advance  the 
prioe  ot  pork,  but  whether  sufficient  to  remunerate  dealers  for  the  high  priosi 


]|o&Ko.Sei 


p^  fof  hogs,  if  donbffaL  Tlwj  hog  market  opened  timiifly,  at  %bre»  «». 
promnatmg  to  |3,  but,  since  the  ^oounencemeBt,  has  itatdilT  adfanwd,  nS 
Tnthm  a  few  days,  aijpce  which  i|  has  been  less  firm ;  and  few  saleTiiire  now 

f^*^^^i??  Hji  Sf  ^""^  ^««»^«  220  Iba,  though  droTcrs  are  «mtend. 
ing  for  #4.15  to  f4.20. 

ToUlTMeipts,  1860 1... ^ ^ ^^  ^^^ 

1746  111,164 

Ihe  foDowin^  hare  been  the  monthly  prices  for  mess  pork,  per  bbl., 
dunag  1850  prime  and  clear  mesa  having  the  usual  average  diff^nces 
below  and  above : —  «  -&  —v^d. 


Januftry ,....  f  8.87J 

Febnufy 8.87* 

Mardi 8.26 

April „ 8.a7J 

M»y 9.26 

Jmi* 10.60 


$8.87^  @  8J50 
8^ 
8J7i 
8i)0 
9.50 


lliX) 


^^J $10.00  @  lOM 

August 10.60        11.00 

September »...^        nrtn»<»^^ 

October .  ♦» 

NoTembe^. „ «* 

Deoembet 10.26  (^  I1U» 


Lard, 


,  Receipts  of  lard,  for  the  last  jjear,  have  about  equalled  those  of  the  year 
previous.     Prices  have  not  matermlly  varied  from  those  of  the  previous  year 
and  the  market  has  been  active.  ' 


Jtmumry . 


MmtUy  Priem,  perlWlU.,m  1860. 


Febntuy 4,60 

March „ 6.26 

■April 4.60 

May 4.76 

J«i»e 6.86 


$4.60  @  6k60 


6i60 
0160 
6i80 
6»00 
6i76 


JoJj $6.00  @  7.00 

August 6.26        6.76 

September 6.50        6.131 

October 6.62^      6.36 

November 6.00        7,00 

December 6.00        l.Hfk 


ReeeipU  at  thit  port  of  the  principal  articles  of  Produce,  for  the  hut  two 

year*. 

~~ i 


Wl|eat,  lacks , 

Hour,  barrels  (per  riyers)... 

"  ••        (per  wagons). 

Com,  sacks 

Oats,  sacks 

Barley,  sacks... 

Pork,  barrels 

"      tierces 

Salt,  sacks 

"    barrels 

H«np,  bales i.... 

I^»d,pigs 

Tobacco,  hogsheads 

Beef,  burrels 

"     tieroea 

Dry  Hides 

Whisky,  barrals. 

Sugar,  hogsheads... , 

"      bins 

"      boxes. , 

Coffee,  sacks 

Molasses,  barrels 

Lud,lMmli 


1849. 


1860. 


881,428 
801,938 


142,182 

126,886 

44,618 

118,909 


289,580 

22,567 

46,227 

691.861 

9,664 
14,837 

8,121 
68,896 
28,741 
28,814 

8,000 

8,064 
68J02 
81,217 
64,615 


927,846 

298,2»1 

82,463 

784,014 

848,716 

•  84,744 

101,662 

1,878 

261,280 

19,168 

60,862 

673,602 

9,066 

6,049 

2,686 

94,228 

26,269 

26,796 

6,084 

12,888 

78,678 

29,518 

61,686 
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Lard,  tierces 

"      kegs 

Baeon,  tierces 

"       casks 

"       barrels 

"       boxes 

"       pieces 

"       pounds 

"       bagged  hams 

Bulk  Pork,  casks 

"        V     boxes 

"        "     pieces 

"        "     pounds 

. L 


1849. 


1850. 


11,041 

16,612 

2,196 

21,764 

1,646 

2,268 


12,889,360 


17,926 

14,649 

7,087 

28,248 

8,019 

1,880 

46,978 

82,496 

2,598 

1,096 

100 

801,881 

1,841,747 


Tonnage. 
The  number  of  steamboats  arrived  during  the  year  was  as  follows : 


From  New  Orleans. 

Ohio  River 

niinois  River 

Upper  Mississippi.. 

Missouri  River 

Cairo 

Other  points 

Total. 


1849. 


813 
401 
686 
806 
865 
122 
217 


2,900 


1860. 


803 
498 
788 
685 
890 
76 
216 


It  appears  that  246  different  boats  arrived  at  the  port  during  the  year 


1 


2,599 


WHALE  FISHERY. 

ANNUAL   RKPORT. 

Review  of  the  Whale  Fishery  for  1850. 

We  present  to  our  readers  a  fall  and  reliable  review  of  the  whale  fishery 
for  the  last  year,  as  compared  with  previous  years.  By  this,  it  will  be  seen 
at  a  glance,  that  the  past  has  been  a  year  of  great  prosperity  in  the  trade. 
The  number  of  ships  returning  with  full  cargoes  has  been  large,  while  prices 
have  risen  to  an  unprecedented  height.  Nevertheless,  the  importation,  of 
oil  in  1850  will  be  found  to  fall  short  pf  that  of  1849  about  7000  bbls. 
sperm,  and  48,000  bbls.  whale,  and  the  number  of  arrivals  is  less  by  6  sperm 
and  19  right  whalers,  yet  the  stock  on  hand  is  about  the  same  as  on  the  Ist 
January,  1850.  This  discrepancy,  as  regards  whale  oil,  is  undoubtedly 
owing  to  a  diminished  consumption,  arising  from  the  very  high  figure  at 
which  oil  has  been  held,  which  has  forced  many  substitutes  into  the  market, 
and  seriously  impaired  ezportations. 

The  number  of  vessels  employed  in  the  fishery  is  about  the  same  as  that 
of  lait  year.    Of  the  fleet,  145  have  cruised  in  the  fiussian  and  Arctic 
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seas,  duriDg  the  last  season,  trith  great  success;  radeed,  tlie  arenge 
quantity  of  oil  taken  is  larger  than  in  any  previoas  year. 

We  regret,to  say,  that  accoan1|B  from  the  sperm  whders  in  the  Paeifie  are 
not  at  all  encouraging.  The  old  cruising  grounds  are  pretty  well  exhausted 
for  the  present,  and ^  very  light  catchings  are  to  be  expected.  If  we  are  to 
judge  by  present  indications,  inportations  of  sperm  oil,  for  the  eoming 
year,  will  hardly  exceed  75,000  bbla.,  while  that  of  whale  oil  will  not,  pro- 
bably, fall  short  of  275,000  bbls. 

Perhaps  no  better  evidence  can  be  offered  of  the  confidence  felt  by  busi- 
ness men,  than  the  fact  that  no  less  than  14  first-class  vessels  are  in  process 
of  construction,  or  are  under  contract,  all  intended  for  the  business,  from 
this  district  alone,  while  5  or  6  will  be  added  to  the  New  London  fleet. 

Importatiom  of  Sperm  and  WkaU  OH,  and  WliaUbone,  into  Uu  United  State;  in  1 860. 


New  Bedford .  „ . . .  .c^. 

FairhsTen 

Dartmouth .,. 

Westport 

Ifattapoisett 

Sippioan 

Wartlttm 

HolmM'sHole 

EdgATtown 

Nutocket 

•T«nao«th 

ProTiaeetowii. 

Boston 

Beverley 

Tmro 

Wwrren 

ProTidence 

Stonington 

Mystic 

New  London 

8»g  Harbor 

Qreenport 

Cold  Spring 

New  York 

OrleMu 


ToUlinl860... 

^849... 

1  1848.. 

'-.  1847... 


ATerage  for  10  jtan. 


Bbla. 

89,298 

8,H12 

266 

8,607 

2,689 

48 

260 

1,208 

2,164 

17,989 

68 

8,206 

8,84? 

868 

140 

1,036 

112 

900 

251 

2,840 

718 

606 

776 

2,064 

240 


"1te,892 
108,944 
197.076 
120.768 


130,721 


WteU. 


Bbli. 

91,827 

10,569 

7 

824 

81 

1,468 

2,719 

4,960 

184 

1,828 

18 

601 

786 


8,368 

16,226 

1,688 

86,646 

26,478 

828 

768 

1,810 


200,608 
248,402 
280,666 
818,160 


286,029 


Lta. 
1,081,600 
477,900 


9,800 
88,100 
66,800 

1,700 
188,000 


8,700 


23,600 
179,600 

8,000 
203,000 
193,100 

4,900 

460,6o6 


289,200 
2,281,10« 
2,0O8,00» 
8,841,660 


2,407,160 


StpcrU  i^  WJMt  OU  from  Ntm  Bedford,  m  1860. 


To  Haabarg.. 

Cowes,  Md  a  aurket. 


Exfvru 


firom 


.40.617  g»Ui 
.69,874      " 


Bottony  m  1860. 


SyMm.kbla.        Wtal*.  bkk. 

To  England „ 70,738  26,974 

Scotland 1,600  

H«Uaa4 


17,476 
16JHb 


JKfiQ.  Ko.  as. 


560 


Stwimmi  ^A$  AwtMf*  Prim  V  Spmm  i 

inS     ^r  MMIV  %^wva  URS     ^r  M4M09^Wve  j^^   *    ^  w9^9» 

ap—. 

Wtel*. 

Bm«w 

1850 

120Aoia. 

108A 

100^ 

87J 

83f 

MA.*. 

84 

184B 

1848 

1847 

Ifymbv  of  Shift  tnftfied  m  tk«  North  Pacific  Fitkerf,  for  the  4  latt  Ttan,  amd  tk» 

Avermgt  Quantitjf  of  Oil  taken. 


1847. 
1848. 
1840. 


177 
169 
166 


Arwmf*. 


1,069  bbls. 

1,164 

1,884 


Trtil. 


187,448 
186,264 
206,860 


Ib  1860,  tk«  North  FaoHIo  fleet  ooasistcd  ef  146  skipe,  (aa  nearij  as  can  now  be 
aeoertalned,)  1)6  of  wkiek  mdy  hare  yet  been  keard  from,  kaviac  taken  an  aTerace 
of  1748  bbls.  tUa 


SutemtHi  •/  Sptrm  Oil,  Wkak  00,  mnd  WluOtbtrng  on  hand  m  tid  UmHed 

Jmmary  1,  1861. 


WteU. 


N«w  Bwlford  Bisteiet... 

NaBta0k«t..„ 

Sag  Barker 

ProtineetowA 

New  York 

1st,  1861. 
1860. 
1840. 
1848. 


2,800 
760 


600 


18,812 
160 
160 


22,000 

To'obo 

160,000 


8,610 

8,760 

10,147 

6.606 


U,062 
18,000 
20,986 
29,126 


242,000 
440,000 
994,000 
921,600 


Cofl^ponKtM  Statement  of  Tomnof  of  VmtU  tmphffed  m  the  Whale  Fitherp,  lit  January. 


Hew3e<UM.. 

fairbaren. 

Wes^rt  

DaHBootk 

Hattapoisett.. 

SirfieaB. 

Wwtliam 

Falau>Qtk 

Polmes's  Hole 
fklfartown..... 

Nantmeket 

Provincetown 

Qmiaey  

Bererly 

Ljna 

Tarasovtk 


1860. 


1861. 


76,868 

81,442 

14,786 

14,410 

2.817 

2,868 

111 

111 

1,700 

1,8» 

266 

NOM. 

874 

874 

1,106 

1,106 

949 

949 

1,880 

1,860 

19,782 

18.6^7 

1.282 

8,096 

100 

None. 

162 

•26 

720 

720 

90 

None. 

Tnnro, 
OiUai 

Warm 

ProrUenoe 

FaUEiTer 

StoKiBgtew 

Mystfa. 

OviMiport 

New  London 

Sag  Harbor 

OoU  Spring 

New  Suffolk 

Total,  1st  January.. 


1860. 


187 
4,487 

842 

646 

1,882 

6,877 

8,884 

8,069 

16.099 

7,986 

2,878 

227 


171,484 


1861. 


261 

148 

116 

None. 

4,669 

866 

646 

1,648 

6,891 

8,000 

2,986 

16,686 

4.768 

2.878 

227 


171,971 


566 
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Rttapitulaiioe  Table  of  VuteU  enfloyed  m  Vte  Whale  Fiakery,  Jan.  1,  1861. 


POBIt. 


I 


New  Bedford. ^. 

Fairli«T«n , ,. 

Westport ]. 

Dftrtmonth ,. 

MattopoiMtt 

Wttreham 

Falmoath ; ,, 

Holmes's  Hole i. 

Edgftrtown ,. 

Nantoeket 

ProTinoetoirn. i. 

Tnuro 

OrleftBs. 

Bostoa 

Lyna 

BeTerly 

Warren 

Providenee 

FallRirer ^ 

Newport 

Stonbigtoii ^ 

Mystie , 

New-London , 

Sag  Harbor 

Oreenport 

Cold  Spring , 

NewSnifolk 


Shipi  ■! 
Barqae 


215 
46 
11 

....„ 

1 
8 
8 
6 
68 
2 


1 
2 

16 
2 
2 
4 

17 
9 

44 

H 
9 
7 
1 


Total,  Jan.  1,  1851 |» 

Same  time,  1860 :.. 


602 
410 


Brlf*. 


6 
1 
2 


1 
1 
6 
1 


24 
20 


1 
19 


1 

4 


27 
18 


TaM. 


81.442 

14,4S0 

2,96S 

111 

1,822 

874 

1,108 

949 

1,860 

18,697 

8,096 

148 

116 

266 

720 

826 

4,669 

866 

646 

1,643 

6,891 

8,009 

16,586 

4,758 

2,986 

2,878 

227 


171,974 
171,484 


Showing  a  diminntion  in  the  number  of  ships  of  8,  and  an  addition  of  4 
brigft  and  14  schooners  daring  the  year ;  also,  an  increase  in  the  aggregate 
tonnage  of  487  tons.  i 


lOSSOUBI. 
ImporU  into  St.  Louit  for  the  Tear  1850. 


Applee,  barrels 9,509 

Bale  Rope,  ooils 22,681 

Bagging,  pieces 1,266 

Beans,  (white.)  barrris 1,035 

sacks 744 

«'       (castor,)  sacks..., 2,974 

Bran  "and  Shorts,  sacks 72,788 

Bee^  tierces 8,988 

«•      barrels 8,0#7 

Bacon,  casks 20,49r7 

"       barrels  and  boxes 1,876 

"       pieces 20,667 

Batt«r,  barrels... 1,489 

"        kegs,  jars,  Ac 8,081 

Beeswax,  barrels 26B 

"          packages. 87B 

Barley,  sacks 84,022 

Com,  sacks 612,600 

Bye,  sacks >..  8,280 

CoAe,  saeks. 74,686 


Cheese,  boxes 21,608 

Dried  Apples  and  Peaches,  bbls...  6,846 

",      ,         "         sacks.  16,429 

Flonr,  barrels 822,406 

Flaxseed,  barrels 687 

sacks 2,867 

Feathers,  saeks 1,298 

Hemp,  bales 68,886 

Hides,  bales 78,882 

Hay,  bales 24,886 

Iron,  (pig,)  tons 8,872 

Lead,  pigs 606,060 

Lard,  tierces 24,844 

"       barrels 62,^6 

"      kegs 14,146 

Molasses,  "barrels 81,140 

NaUs,  kegs 86,661 

Oats,  saeks 816,666 

Onions,  barrels 861 

16^296 


Dbc.  Ko.  ^. 


S^ 


Oil.  (Urd,)  barrels 182 

"     (easier,)  barrels 886 

"    (littseed,)  barrds 1,189 

Pork,  barrels 182,827 

'<      casks  and  tierees 28,041 

"      boxes 6,612 

"       pieces..: 648,622 

PoUtoes,  barrels 2,281 

sacks 112,214 

Sugar,  hogsheads 26,680 

••       barrels  and  boxes 28,400 


Salt,  (Lirerpool.)  atcks 168,686 

••    (Ti,  Ac. )  bags 96,946 

"     (Kenawha,  Ac.)  barrels 28,974 

Tobacco,  hogsheads 9,259 

boxes 8,881 

Tallow,  tierees 893 

barrels 831 

Wheat,  barrels 12,843 

sacks 920,248 

Wool,  bales  and  sacks 1,170 

Whisky,  barrels 80,109 

\St.  Louit  Price  Current. 


KAYIGATION. 


Statementj  thowing  the  number  and  clou  of  Vesseh  built,  and  the  Tonnage 
thereof  in  eaeh  State  and  Territory  of  the  United  States,  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1849. 


STATKt  Airs  TsmsnoKiBS. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

\  Massachasetts..... 

Rhode  Island 

Connectioat 

New  York. 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylrania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Yirginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Qeorgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

Illinois 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Texas 

Oregon 


Total 


119 

8 

"m 

8 

2 

17 

"s 

1 

9 

...... 

1 


I 


107 


7 
8 
1 
8 
1 
2 


2 
1 


105 

4 

"es" 

4 

88 
64 
57 
27 
16 
129 

"82 

24 

6 

...... 

2 


8 
2 


198 


9 

9 

15 


148 


^3 


9 
8 

14 
155 

27 

102 

5 

"22" 
1 
8 


1 
'4 


I 


1 

21 

2 

68 


6 
"2 


2 
1 


8 
2 


628 


870 


4 

2 
84 
11 

"44 

8 


B  B 

II 


I     I 


208 


844 

12 

115 

18 

66 

265 

87 

197 

28 

152 

22 

88 

29 

8 

2 

1 

8 

"21 
2 
84 
19 
18 
68 
26 


82,255.66 
6,266.89 

23,888.48 

2,760.28 

6,066.26 

44,104.26 

8,025.65 

24.207.73 

1,880.86 

17,462.93 

609.20  < 

3,094.65 

8,082.27 

665.67 

756.87 

119.88 

106.64 

•  ■•••• • ••  •  • • 

1,756.48 
242.79 
8,428.88 
2,886.51 
2,210.84 
12,816.92 
5,148.66 


1647 


256,577.47 


It  is  seen  that,  in  point  of  amount  of  tonnage,  Maine  is  highest ;  New 
York,  second ;  Pennsylvania,  third ;  Massachusetts,  fourth ;  Maryland, 
fifth ;  Ohio,  sixth ;  Kentucky,  serenth ;  New  Jersey,  eighth. 

Of  the  inland  States,  Ohio  has  built  the  largest  amount. 

The  amoimt  built  in  the  seTeral  States  was  as  follows : — 


(  DtKx  No.  32. 

Wuo > , « ,M,.,. 18.816 

Ktntoeky ^...  *"*" &4M 


Missouri^ 

Dlinou. 

T«an«M 


Totol. 


2.886 

2,210 

242 

81,726 


In  addition,  there  were  built^  at  Pittsbm-gh,  Pennsylvania,  about  60 
learners.  We  have  no  means  at  hand  of  ascertaining  the  proportion  of 
the  New  York  tonnage  Built  on  the  laket. 

The  tonnage  of  the  principal  p^rts  of  the  United  States  was  as  follows :— 


Tou.    iMks. 

N«wYork 776,491.79 

BoBtoa. 296,89^.04 

New  Bedford 128,911.67 

Batfc 6»,m.S4 

Portland 84,666.80 

PhUMklphU 188,067.21 

Baltimore 184,026.66 

NewOrieuis 240,206.24 

Charieiton,  8.  C 29,281.48 

WUmington,  N.C. 10,641.87 


Porta. 

Norfolk,  V«j 2Jr,016.26 

MobUe 26,067.79 

Buffalo 40,867.84 

Pittfburgh 86,770.66 

I>«tw>it 88,466.94 

8t  Louis 82,226..06 

Cuyahoga^^ 60,047.11 

Otnnso...'. 22,161.68 

Chicago 17,882.48 

Cinoinaati 16,897.74 


Prom  this  it  is  seen  that  the  registered  tonnage  of  twefve  sea-port  cities, 
including  New  Orleans,  is  2,049.477  tons,  against  228,585  tons  at  eight 
inland  cities.  Of  thei  latter,  84,922  tons  belong  to  Cincinnati,  PitUbofgh, 
and  St.  Louis. 

The  value  of  some  of  the  principal  articles  of  agriculture  and  manufkc- 
tures  exported,  we  compare  with  the  exports  of  1849  : 


ABTiflias. 


Beef,  tallow,  hides,  and  homed  eattle 

Batter  and  cheeee 

Pork,  (piekled,)  baoon,  lard,  and  livte  bon 

Whegt „. 

Fh>«r 

Indian  com 

Indian  meal , 

TebaoM , 

Bitmf 

Soam  and  tallow  candles 

SmnE,  and  tobaeeo..... 

Iron,  pig,  bar,  and  nails 

Cotton,  printad,  and  colored. 

*•      white. 

*•      namkeea 

*'      twist,  yarn,  and  thread 

All  maMilketares  of  cotton ..„ ^.... 


Tala 


ISM. 


2,474,206 
1,066,087 
8,888,884 
1,681,976 
11,668,669 
1,186,668 
946^061 
8,478^270 

'660,041 
696,914 
122,226 
880,649 

1,978,081 

818,189 

81,816 

266,799 


18«. 


2,068,866 

1,664,167 

6,246,886 

1,766,648 

11.282,682 

7,966,860 

1,169,616 

6,604,20f 

8,468 

627,260 

616,064 

149,S8» 

466,674 

8,956,117 

3,206 

92,666 

4l6v66t 


V 


The  greatest  increase,  in  any  a^cle  of  agriculture,  was  in  the  product  of 
tha  hog.     In  the  exports  of  cotton  goods,  the  figures  show  a  most 
&etor7  increaae. 

In  order  to  show  the  comparative  extent  of  our  commerce  witli  the  —  ,^»- 
nation6,  we  give  the  total  value  of  the  exports  to  6ome  of  the  priiM^ 
ooontries.  -— t— 


Dtoe.No.da 


5881 


Baasia $687,667 

Pmssia  64,706 

8wds«  and  Norway 728,281 

Daaisfa  Weat  ladiea 721,197 

Hanae  Towns 2,710,248 

EoUand ».  2,166,828 

Belnum 2,448,064 

JEACHiDlla*  •••■•■■••••••■■■  •••••••••  v^  1 0  Af  wwm 

OOOCiUlu    ••■■••••  ■••stivaa  ••«•  •■•••      WyOVffwW 

Inland 8,916,642 


British  Waat  Lidlas 8,988,886 

Canada 2,820,828 

Franoa,  on  ttM  Allaatie  ......11,646^2 

«  MaiMwiiimiii.     877,147 

Spain 1,619,428 

Cuba 4,641,146 

Mexico 1.047,909 

SnHU M... ..••••...••«•••... ..••*.  «,wOoya^p 

CkiU - 1,722,467 

I.«0^»i6 


The  value  of  the  exports  to  England,  Ircdfnd,  and  Sootland  exceed,  by 
$20,891,529,  the  exports  to  all  other  ooontries. 


PHILADBLFHIA. 


The  following  statement,  showing  the  eapltal  uiTealed  in  mannfaeftving, 
the  value  of  the  raw  material  oonsamed,  the  number  of  hands  employed,  the 
waees  paid,  and  the  value  <^  the  annval  prodnot  of  tlu6  branch  of  indo8tnr, 
in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  during  ^e  year  ending  June  80th, 
1850,  is  taken  from  the  census  retume  fnmiahed  to  A.  K  Roberts,  Marshal 
of  tlM  Eastern  IMstriet  of  Pennsylvania. 


v«iM«r 


tothaAaaMl 


CITT. 

Narth  Mnlberry. 
flooA  Mulbeny. 

Nortk 

Leeaai 

Mi«ldla 

Sottth 

Lombard 


YalMaKvllft- 

tortelvMl. 
ladaAiBfrML 


Osda«. 


ket. 


(inoomplete)  . 


V^vDalawMra.. 


#684,406 
167,066 

1,640,160 
46,266 

1,488,126 
401,660 
102,800 
89,410 
626,466 
807,766 
164,706 
400,400 


••»*on*. 


rini,Ward 

aeocadWard. 

fourth  Ward 

HfthWard. ~ 

fixikWard 

BnaathWard 


6*«e**«  «•»«•• 


2,710,076 

1,266,860 

1,860,676 

871,100 


91,281,666 
477,860 
677,06^ 
164^466 
606,606 
186,460 
769.406 


#801,661 
167,969 
M6,177 

66,660 

1,197,686 

204,640 

189,286 

64,899 
477,688 
801,642 
461.896 
701,666 


8,666,406 
1,466,642 

662,726 


#1,126,896 
604,886 
640,616 
78,806 
467,206 
166,967 
666,618 


#8,922,621 


869 
217 
686 
116 
1,669 
486 
807 
61 
640 
861 
296 
666 

4,666 

2,841 

2,041 

676 


Armtrnt      Anwnm 

mmMb      moaai^ 

«iiWi6a«!««Miorr>- 


661 
962 


#8,764,841 


»1» 
627 
824 


194 
119 

86 

66 
709 

87 
148 

1» 
427 
117 
269 
291 

8',699» 

1,162 

1,626 

161 


W^M. 


kber. 


iMtetakor 


166 
M 

264 
16 


49 

261 


#18,776 
6,841 

11,747 
6v004 

87,766 

16,886 
4,766 
1.628 

10,689 
9,797 
7,786 

16,620 

119,666 
66,920 
48,846 
18,822 


#1,946 

1,884 

286 

644 

8,167 

986 

686 

226 

4,871 

1,421 

2,980 

8,404 

80,804 
10,924 
14,022 

i,4n 


#M.496 
8,712 

36,76Q 
6,664 

16,4n 
8,186 

22,869 


#»,606 

806 

2,929 

864 

6,747 

679 

2,840 


#1,066,481 
817,080 

1,048,576 
I68»900 

2,148,026 
664,800 
188,021 
98,900 
7W,800 
628,8a 
666,960 

1,416,960 

6,606,406 
8,2n,990 
8,808,843 
1,116,2S0 


#t;76(ry6eo 

I,a6f,8i0 


1,126,666 


#7,078,028 


Am' 


0bc.  Kb.  32. 


^ 


1fam«  nf  IVavrf  W  fU^i  l««  mra 

Coital  U- 
TMtodiaRMl 

TalMlkwlb. 

tor  Uuwl, 

ATMa«  aaBbar  of 
UMflMpioyod. 

Whm. 

dmeiaC  AitMw  to  tte  JLumI 

Fmal*. 

▲t«t«m 

eoat  of  Ifal* 
Imkor. 

Atwu* 

MMthFr 

MMaf  A- 

■ittolkhwr. 

▼■iM^r^md 

First  Wtrd. 

#396,900 
76,200 
207,260 
636,696 
281,886 
752,996 
612,070 

#467,788 
186,668 
2B8,240 
962,818 
138,488 
578,709 
4iB9,666 

277 
846 
816 

1,186 
889 

1,188 
672 

102 

120 

146 

90 

48 

80 

828 

#2,629 

8,278 

7,418 

21,482 

8,890 

29,490 

16,866 

#1,198 

1,622 

1,478 

989 

884 

490 

8,682 

#704,596 
887,266 
428,627 

1,448,019 
487,684 

1,088,940 
987,710 

S«ooiid  Ward 

Third  Ward 

Fourth  Ward 

FUft  Ward 

Sixth  Ward 

Serenth  Ward 

#2,913,446 

#621,460 
633,960 
601,960 
261,200 
692,860 
852,800 
611,811 
180,200 

#8,(M6,216 

#8B3,408 
604,716 
l.ffil,112 
W5,980 
780,907 
9196,626 
4IS8.657 
a06,821 

#6,876,781 

#1,809,100 
969,661 
1,789,288 
1,804,680 
1,687,278 
1,468,667 
1,154,260 
611,260 

KEZrsmOTON. 

First  Ward. 

588 

715 

1,297 

848 

1,898 

1,466 

515 

412 

52 
166 
606 
166 

66 
688 
176 
120 

#20,598 
16,187 
24,857 
9,524 
48,196 
26,064 
12,660 
10,490 

#642 
1,846 
8,716 
1,480 
496 
8,816 
1,886 
100 

Second  Ward 

Third  Ward 

Fourth  Ward. 

Fifth  Ward 

Sixth  Ward ^. 

8«T«iihWard Z. 

Eighth  Ward 

#3,766,711 

#108,050 

886,550 

106,660 

89,186 

1,143,360 
887,820 

#6,liB6,971 

#a24,669 
365,068 
306,620 
1J29.089 
8111,018 
911,088 

#10,088,904 

#606,780 
689,960 
826,686 
218,819 

1,848,618 
699,472 

SOTTTHWARK 

Rrst  Ward 

264 
885 

197 
175 
481 
587 

89 
12 

89 
47 
11 
19 

#6,868 
11,669 
6,177 
4,206 
16,476 
15,680 

#820 
120 
868 
190 
180 
220 

Second  Ward 

Tkird  Ward 

Fourth  Ward 

Fifth  Ward 

Bixdi  Ward... 

#2,171,066 

#28,150 
12,050 
121,464 
117,700 
261,000 

#2,197,847 

#B2,666 
87,919 
188,919 
104,229 
176,616 

#8,784,780 

#122.816 

66,496 

818,170 

164,778 

647,948 

XOTAlCilNSINa. 

First  Ward » 

Second  Ward 

74 

42 

898 

189 

1,829 

1 

42 

202 

22 

21 

#1,886 

877 

6,564 

2,708 

86,889 

#120 
604 

1,886 
210 
168 

Third  Ward 

Fourth  Ward 

KfthWard. .'..., 

' 

#680,364 

#4,100 

48,400 
876,660 
181,600 
1,980,680 
122,576 
199,200 
882,400 
212,450 
154,100 

10,700 
439,460 
161,600 
199,550 

48,760 

1,176 

1,883,660 

290,860 

105,600 

42,650 

#675,237 

#4,199 

47,267 

490,982 

•878,424 

185,366 

105,892 

286,001 

868,701 

642,760 

2t9,342 

62,445 

7T0,869 

282,400 

484,955 

44,948 

1,018 

670,564 

140,230 

62,878 

i4,136 

#1,299,201 

#19,800 
81,260 
807,680 
611,986 
870,624 
186,160 
898,490 

1,646,767 

1,068,289 
661,226 
106,740 

1,080,248 

891,160 

610,946 

880,278 

2,400 

1,164,987 

229,806 

186,186 

62,600 

PaiMTTink , . . , , 

20 

74 
400 
286 
476 
160 

97 
691 
753 
298 
139 
726 
169 
242 

84 

6 

1,288 

242 

130 

112 

I 

18 

57 

118 

62 

48 

17 

661 

608 

229 

#528 
1,868 
8,768 
6,104 
9,555 
8,486 
1,808 

12,686 

14,981 
1,926 
8,248 

16,676 

8,646 

6,818 

709 

114 

28,124 
6,866 
2,686 
2,46(^ 

#10 

194 

886 

1,086 

648 

625 

196 

6,268 

8,781 

1,678 

KingB4Ming 

West  Philadelphia 

Bleckley 

^enn  District 

North  Penn 

Koxborough 

If  aaayunk,  one  Ward* 
GerBuuitown 

Bristol 

Unincorp.  N.  Liberties. 

Frankford  Borough .... 
Oxford 

106 
47 
16 

989 
600 
289 

Lnrer  Dublin 

Bjberry 

Moreland 

Biehmond  District 

Brideabnrg  Borough  ... 

28 

266 

Araming^... ........ ...... 

41 

606 

Whitehall 



^%*w 

*lAe«MpleU. 

^^' 

.]V)o.Na  82. 


IMPORTATIONS  OF  COFTIB 


I^to  the  United  State*  tmce  the  etiabluhment  of  the  Choemment,  mehuive 
<if  the  JUcal  yewr  ending  ZQth  June,  1850. 


^MMI^y  B^ 

r^ 

— ,. 

TalM. 

1790 

4,160,764 

Us. 

MkM. 

1791 

2.688,970 

1821 

81,278.660 

t4.48e,970 

1792 

4,769,460 

1822 

26,782,890 

6,662,689 

1798 

11,287,717 

1828 

87.884.782 

7,098,119 

1794 

6r,086,60e 

1824 

80,224.296 

6.487,009 

1796 

14,«74,7M 

1826 

46,090,680 

6,260,818 

1796 

« 

1826 

87,840,497 

4,168,668 

1797 

18,611,8n 

1827 

60,061,986 

4,461,891 

1798 

4,178,821 

1828 

66,194,697 

6,192,886 

1799 

10,800,482 

1829 

61,488,688 

4,688,686 

1800 

7,406,196 

1880 

61,488,242 

4,221,021 

1801 

7,471,896 

1881 

81,861,886 

8,817,66« 

1802 

6,724,210 

1882 

91,722,829 

0,099,884 

1806 

8,496,260 

1888 

99,966,000 

10,667,299 

1804 

6,101,191 

1884 

89,106,886 

8,762,687 

1806 

4,810,274 

1886 

108.199.777 

10,716,466 

1806 

17,846,188 

1886 

98,790,607 

9,668,068 

1807 

11.016,419 

1887 

88,140,408 

8,667,760 

1808 

80,895,495 

1888 

88,180,726 

7,648,217 

1809 

6.649,298 

18W 

10,098,992 

9,744,108 

1810 

6,882,062 

1M» 

94.996,065 

8.886,222 

1811 

17,848,898 

1841 

114,984,788 

10,444,782 

1811 

16,160,176 

1842 

112,866,027 

8,988,688 

1818 

8,202,072 

1848 

92,014,667 

6,899,189 

1814 

6,628,288 

1644 

160,461,948 

0,764,664 

1816 

14,288,819 

1846 

107,860,911 

6,821,271 

1816 

17,801,018 

1846 

182,611,690 

6,404,968 

1817 

21,800,104 

1847 

8,404.622 

226,406 

1818 

19,198,408 

1S48 

160,560,188 

8,699,129 

■   1819 

20,826.896 

1849 

166,884.700 

9,068.862 

1820 

18,291,867 

1860 

144,986,892 

11,216,090 

*  Excess  of  exports  orer  imports  this  yesr. 

t  Prior  te  1821.  the  Mnonnts  are  not  given  oa  i^ich  datiee  Momed. 


HOO  BTATIBTIC8. 

[Fhia  tke  LevifHIlt  Courier.] 

We  BHbjoin  the  following  statistics  in  regard  to  the  prodaet  of  tlie  hog, 

which  hare  been  aooontely  and  carefiillj  compiled  from  authentic  sovroes, 

and  will  prove  servioeable  to  the  mercantile  eommimitj.     It  gives  the  exact 

niunbet  of  ho^  shMtthtered,  around  LooisTille,  for  the  last  two  years ;  also, 

the  actual  weight  of  hogs*  the  weight  of  lard,  and  the  qaantities  of  pork 

made,  together  with  the  deficiencies  and  gains,  here  and  elsewhere.     The 

list  embraces  fiill  retnms  from  Kentackj,  Tennessee,  and  the  hogs  driveii 

8onth,  and  shows  a  total  doficiencj  of  191,800  hogs,  this  season. 

This  table  will  be  valuable  for  fotore  reference. 
86 


BbaSaSZ. 


AdaM  4  Co.  (AUaa'i  kowf) 

A.  8.  White  &  Co 

Waftnim  Maxcj  &  filMrktj. 

M.D.Walkw 

]ioDMad*ft  I>»7 

CliftM»  Atkiaaan  A  Cm*.... 

BalMvt  SnMt. 

B«il^ 


1S60-S1. 

Jaeksoi^  Otvwl^  &  Co 

A.  8.  WlUte  Jt  G*. 

HvAmb,  ICaxcj  A  Sherley. 

W.  Janis  A  Co 

Braaaio,  BaoMi  A  Cobb 

CmitoB,  Atkl9K»  A  Co.* 

MeDould&Dtj 

K^  A  Oaimr  (aatimaAed). 
Bob«rt~ 


41,M6 
84,017 
80.868 
86,600 
11,600 
66,580 


179,106 


41,76S 
81,778 
21,000 
26,691 
27,650 
26,178 
18,870 
6.600 


196,414 


41.624 
80,924 

26.411 
88,000 
11,000 
26,000 
■one. 
7,000 


174,859 


41,260 
80,765 
28.788 
26,108 
26.768 
26,178 
18,870 
6,600 
none. 


191,717 


"«' 


218V/, 

210A 

218 

207 

188 

206 

ttoaa. 

176 


196^ 
180 

192tI, 

1941 

195 

186 

177 

176 


V^) 


8,852.a88 
6,404,010 
6,772.288 
6,881,000 
2,668,000 
6.200,000 

l,2aft,Q0O 


1,782,210 
1,860,680 
776^919 
1,479.218 
862.006 
626.000 
496,000 
164,000 


86,442,726 


8^006^016 
6,686^000 
4.686.318 
4.878.849 
6^9^760 
4,687,960 
2,886.490 
962,600 


86,246,182 


Lwi. 


6,974,022 


1,484,286 
1,048,408 
586,976 
976,186 
927,669 
668,816 
861,000 
147,600 
870,000 


6,464,795 


19,758 
18,984 

^^^ 
18.890 

2,816 

8,200 

•one. 

Bone. 


68,487 


14,489 
10.662 
6,767 
9,102 
9.641 
8,860 
8,681 
1,900 
Bono. 


66,782 


*  Mnmber  of  hoga  slaag Itt«red  oxaot.  but  the  pnxfoel  ia  oadmated. 

JUfapitukdion, 


paftdiOMj^  in  hogs  drim^... 

poieieney  in  hogs  paekad  in  Lowor  KantoolgF  and  on  Tena< 
ia  weight,  arawut  tba  FaUs,  equal  te 


BiTer. 


Total  dtitgifHiej  in  kog** 


66,800 

61.880 

1.180 

181,800 


Deieiaavy  in  barrels  of  pork,  aroofd  the  Falla .C 1,706 

I>el«Mn«7  in  ponads  of  lard,  aMnnd  the  Falls ~ «« 519.227 

B<iaa]i,  in  barrels,  to ^....^....^^ 2^860 

Packing  of  Lower  Kenttickjf  and  Tenne9$ee,  and  KerUuckjf  River. 


I 

Bowling  Green  and  Ticinity » 

darksTille 

Canton ~ 

Nashiille,  Tom. 

Gallatin,  Tenn 1 

WoodsonTille,  Ky 

Owoaaboro',  Kj 

BraadflBbnrgh 

&«tkHHr«» »....« 

8akBuPir(iB  flat  boats)  ....^..^....^^^ 

On  Kentoolqr  9i.Ter — 

I 

Befieieney .«. 

To  which  add  defleient  weight  of  fwy  22  Ibe.  per  hog, 
•<iwa  to,  (hogs.) ♦ 

Total  deficiency,  (hogs^ 

■  .  J  I  .111 

I     I 


I849u^. 


15,000 
15,000 
6,271 
18,476 
6,800 
4,000 
8.600 
2,100 

MW 

6.060 
16,000 


91.447 
84,W7 


1860-51. 


9,000 
6,000 
1,700 
5,889 

895 
1.000 
none. 

600 
1.80f 
U08 
7,000 


84^077 


57,870 
8,960 


61,820 


Ooc.  No.^ 


8* 


Oomforimm  ef  the  nwmher  ef  Hoge  driven  South  Jrem  Kentnehg  and 

Tenneeeee. 


184».66. 

Wt^Sh 

mi^i^  Cn«b««aatf  ««p 

¥h(*vch  AaWfilK  F  C-,  #Bhn^Ba  hA« 

48^600 

81.000 

81«660 
40,600 

1 

124,000 
61,000 

61,000 

Dafdaner 

68,000 

v«  wkUk  uifi  »-»-i i i-w*   Aoaal  to 

6,800 

ToteL  rhers.) 

69.800 

M.V  tmt^  ^»w^v,^.... 

mPOBTS  AirV  IZPOBTS  OF  GALBVA. 

Thm  flowing  ifl  ft  stotement  of  the  imports  and  exports  at  this  plao^  for 
the  last  4  years : — 

Imp&rU. 


SbisaMrfl  arrlTad.. 
SSglea 

Si^i;.;::;:::: 
wood 


1647. 


288 

8,251,700 

2,218,000 

882,006 

86,686 


1648. 


268 

5,611,818 

8,006,118 

1,192,600 

26,676 

7,988 


1849. 


270 

2,820,816 

■8,800,000 

1,869,600 

18k680 

8,078 


I860. 


Maw 

8.61C886 

666,000 

88»?00 
^181 


EzperU. 


Hides,  nomber... 
Barley,  boaliala.. 

rSlaluiia     " 
Pork 


•  ■••••  •••••••■#  •••• 


•• ■•• •• af •• 


l«rd. 


1847: 


778,469 
70,000 


6,700 


1848. 


681,968 

45,828 

18.481 

16,986 

7,128 

8,467 


1849. 


626,984 
11,746 
20,883 
16,488 
10462. 
11.888 
16,T66 


18M. 


568,860 

8^711 
8^00 

AAQA 

18,460 
71.( 


8,696 


Office  oftk^Ortmnerei^Admrtimrj  Atfahy  Januaqf  15, 1S(^1. 

St«66«ent  of  frmrtar  first  deilriftd  At  the  Collector's  office  tt  Loww 
Blaet  Rock,  oft  the  Siie  Caaal,  daring  the  year  1850  ;  showing  the  qtan- 
titj,  and  ayerage  raloe  df  each  artiele,  and  also  the  whole  amount  of  toDi 
roeetred  at  the  ofieo,  o»  beate,  passengers,  and  property,  during  the  um» 
period: — 


m 


DoQ.  No.  32. 


Aanoui.  J 

^— —       ■  '•  ■'■_      — -■  -.  I  I..      ,  I  I.—  ■  ■    .     ^ 

THB    FOBCBT. 

For  Ufi  Peltry,  lbs ^. 

Prcduct  of  Wood.         j 

Boacdi  Mtd  SouitliBg,  M  ft 

Shiai^lf 

Ti^d»«r,  c.  ft 

Steves,  lbs 

Wood,  cords 

Ashes,  Poi  »nd  PMrl,  bbls. 

AOKICULTUU.  I 

Product  of  Ammala.      ' 

Pork,  bbls 

Beer ,.,.,,,,,1 ..., 

Bfteon,  lbs 

Cheese. -. 

Butter ...».., 

Lwd L 

LwdOil,  gallons 

Weel»  U».....! «.. 

VtgetabU  I^ood. 

Floor,  bbls 

Wheat,  bushels. 

Com 

Oats : 

&rMi  and  Shipstoff,  lbs „. 

Pea*  and  Beans,  bushels  

Potatoes. 

DeM  fruit,  lbs. 

AU  othm-  Agrietdhtnl  Prodtiet$. 
Chrrer  and  Qrass  Seed 

KAXtr?  ACTUKBS^  j 

Bomestic  Spirits,  gallons 

Beer,  bbls 

on  Meal  and  Cake,  lbs 

Stareh 

Leather. 

Furniture 

Agricultural  Implements 

Pigl»« ... 

Madiinea,  and  parts  thereof. 

BlflioMaad  Bar  Iron. 

Irott  Ware...! 

BoisiMtie  Salt 

MBKCHAXDISI. 

At  8  Mills,  lbs 

Other  Merekandiae. 

SufMLlbs.......... 

Hails  aad  Spikes 

Crockery  iid  Glass  Ware 

Other  Artielee. 
lire  Cattle,  Hogs,  and  Sheep,  lbs... 

StMie,  Lime,  aad  Clay 

Mineral  CoaL J 

Krfi 

'Sundries « 

I 
Total  tons 4 


W*i 


11,429 


420 

966 

600 
6,642 

1,660 
686,404 

8,000 

28,808 

840,760 


60,899 


6,226 

HStt 

12,844,367 

"^^ 

S11.000 

68,919 

8,270 

660,860 

1,668 

4,288 

8,466 

470 

11,760 

116 

1,180 

1,121 

10,088 

64,989 

8,299 

617,676 

87,064 

116,788 

14,008 

7,460 

622 

1,072 

1,072 

98,869 

29,680 

187,968 

846,911 

181,916 

118,724 

14,868 

7,182 

10,818 

4,111 

2,678,972 

20,692 

676 

676 

1,266 

828 

126,847 

7,611 

914 


i4,n6 

8«604 

26 

126 

166,100 

1,661 

8,686 

864 

49,886 

8,889 

89,148 

8,914 

900 

186 

4,000 

88 

17,600 

1,780 

90,967 

8»184 

1,468 

78 

800 

1 

Total 


188 

79 

80 

677 


686 

16 

962 

88,680 


Talus  11,860,889 


i 


9oe.iro.a8. 

$1,476.00 

1.00 

nTfoil^'. - - ^^^    . 

Agriaaltne ^ ^. ~ '^I^^SS       ' 

Manu&etarM ^»0Q1^"       . 

I«UL $68,466.87 

Ststement  of  property  left  at  Lower  BUck  Rock,  on  the  Erie  Canal,  or 
whioh  was  left  between  that  plaoe  and  the  Collector's  office  next  in  order 
on  the  canal;  showing  the  quantity  and  arerage  Talae  of  each  articW 
dnring  the  year  1850  :— 


^TSaUrt  of  Wood. 

Beards  and  Seantling,  ft 

Vmber,  e.  ft 

Stovea,  Ibe. 

Wood,  eords. 


AQWMVlXVmM. 


Product  Oj 

POVakf  Dais** •••••«••••••  ••! 

Baeoii,lbs. 

masa  ■••«•••..•.•.»..•.•... 


V^^labUFood. 


Flour,  bUs. 

Wheat,  bushels 
Com .~  >•.•.•  .*.... 


XAVtrYAOTVKI 


lbs 

Furniture 

Pig  Iron 

Castings  

Bloom  and  Bar  Iron , 

SaH.. 


KBBCaAXDISa. 


At  8  Mills,  Ibe.. 


Other  Merckandm. 


SugMT,  lbs 

Melasses - 

CoCee ~ 

Nails  and  Spikes. 

Iron. 

Croeksrj  and  Glass  Ware 

I  Otker  ArtieUt. 

Live  Cattle,  Hogs,  and  Sheep,  lbs. 

Stone,  Lime,  a^  Clay 

Mineral  Coal » 

Pish 

FUut  Enamelled  Wure 

Sosdries 


Total  tons.. 


TalM. 


100,000 

68,176 

1.102,640 

1,498 


12 

182 

181,002 


162 

662,676 

12,666 


2,700 

11,966 

167,461 

800 

8,676 

86,420 


29,652 


81,200 
6,818 
1.208 
2,986 


M 

8 
.14,480 

684 

606,818 

6,288 


486 

1,197 

2,862 

16 

148 

148 


11,820 


28,011 

2,241 

18,791 

690 

2,642 

264 

21,806 

1,090 

117,864 

1,760 

4,886 

m 

1,000 

40 

8,774.290 

8,774 

160,000 

820 

2,180 

87 

6,602 

1.401 

621,491 

20,860 

Xotal           ^— 

25,879 

Talue  $687,828 

ColUetor't  Office,  New  For*,  \ 
December  24«A,  1850.      / 
Absalom  Bull,  Oefktt^r. 

LunAdr  TiratU, — Aa  Engliah  iviitor,  in  ■peaking  of  the  rvioiM  Wber 
Buii  in  the  world,  toto  down  Albiuij  m  one  of  the  mo§l  imporlMty  if  not 
the  JMiMiit,  on  the  ^lobe.  Of  the'  truth  of  this  remark,  we  hare  no  tteans 
»t  hknf  to  substantiate  the  asseiiion;  but,  that  a  rerj  large  business  has 
Beea  done  here,  in  lumber,  every  year  since  1836,  no  one,  who  is  conversant 
Wlt|i  tiM  trado,  wdl  ilsny.  A  ooa^trable  amount  of  the  lumber  sold  h»re 
lM%e<n  Vrought  down  the  Ohamplaiff  Canal,  and  entermi  the  Hodaoa  Biver 
Mi  West  IVey,  from  whenee  it  is  bfonght  down  the  river  in  caMal-boata,  by 
means  of  smi^l  steam-tugs,  which  ply  between  this  eky  and  Troy  during  the 
mson  of  canal  navigjation.  Nor  is  lumbor  the  only  article  which  reaches 
us  in  thft  Wfty.  Sever^  of  the  Oswego  and  Buffalo  lines  of  canal-boats, 
vhioh  Imye  run  directly  from  here  to  those  cities,  have  ascended  and  de- 
scended the  canal  at  West  Troy,  so  that  in  no  wsy  can  an  accurate  state- 
ment be  made  of  the  business  of  this  place,  e^pept  by  a  resort  to  the  books 
of  the  ihippinff  and  feoeiying  honys  in  this  city. 

The  fix  miU  tolls,  besides  other  expenses  in  the  way  of  towing^  m  no 
small  item  to  forwarders,  who  are  eompelled,  by  ruinous  competition,  to  take 
projperty  frequently  at  about,  or  oily  a  fraction  over  canal  tolls. 

The  best  uid  most  costly  lumber  sold  in  this  market  is  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  0ene^ee  Valley  and  Chemung  Cani^. 

We  have  prepared  the  subjoined  tables,  giving  the  receipts  at  tide-water 
of  beards  and  scantling,  timber,  shingles,  and  staves,  and  their  estimated 
Talue  for  the  year  named.  In  submitting  these  tables,  we  do  not  pretend 
to  assert  that  this  amount  of  property  has  been  sold  here.  We  are  willing 
to  yield  «  suitable  proportion  to  oar  friends  up  the  river ;  but  to  give  them 
all  thai  a  writer  in  Hunt's  Magazine  claimed  for  them,  vis.  all  that  entered 
the  Hudson  at  West  Troy,  is  more  than  any  forwarding  merchant  would 
Tenture  to  claim.  What  we  do  m&intain  belongs  justly  to  Albany  is  the 
entire  receipts  of  lumber  at  this  piece,  and  at  least  a  third,  if  not  a  half,  of 
that  coming  into  the  Hudson  at  West  Troy.  The  figures  for  the  year  just 
olosed,  show  that  more  than  one-hiilf  the  entire  receipts  of  boards,  kc.  at 
tide-water,  came  to  this  eity  by  the  Erie,  while  the  exhibit  of  staves  show 
that  three-fourths  the  entire  receipts  were  taken  in  at  this  place. 


1 

m 

IMS 

1841 
1W2 

ms 

if 

18i6 
1647 
TI48 
1S49 
I860 


(It.) 


189,116,847 
188,886,767 
161,114,100 
141,494,088 
124,178,888 
177,726^849 
160,667,900 
177,402,600 
140,891,000 
287,924,666 
260,885,271 
299,078,688 
262,279,116 
297,481,140 
426,096,486 


y«i««. 


$8»782,88S 
1,867,400 
2,191,164 
3,884,671 
1,986,774 
8,021,246 
1,958,662 
2,749,741 
2,896,147 
4,044,720 
4,422,986 
6,078,664 
8,981,277 
4,469,157 
6,865,728 


(CmMalk) 


1,446,408 

624,188 

696,600 

801,420 

784,810 

1,028,676 

861,689 

686,018 

917,296 

2,492,668 

1,798,198 

1,618,948 

1,610,777 

1,497,627 

8,080,688 


y»im^ 


$SMi,181 

81,144 

90,4tt 

124^11 

lM»86a 

216,000 

65.086 

126, 9es 

169,87t 

498,684 

261, OM 

169,160 

212,696 

119,698 

440,490 


Bfo.]fdtf. 


Ib  gbneiBg  •▼•r  tht  CfMfyii;^  %uieB,  wUfik  ejlubit  the  trade  for  the 
pest  15  years,  we  tmd  tkat  £e  smiallest  receipts  of  boards,  kc.  was  in  1840, 
•ad  tW  kr|[Ml  ItlMQ;  tmd  ihtt,  oompMeA  wkk  til*  former  «btes,  t&h 
Imsmss  hm  iasreased  meie  ihaa  threefold.  TW  reeeipti  of  timHer  were 
the  l%ht«t  ia  1842,  W  Umnti  in  1860. 


TmABi. 


18S6, 

1887. 

1888. 

1889, 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1848 

1844 

1846, 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1860 


<M.) 


TalM, 


80,792 

$  92,876 

60,062 

176,182 

47,827 

166,644 

46,087 

196,067 

66,084 

2X0,186 

46,886 

186,640 

86,766 

119.486 

62,887 

tlO.244 

77,768 

188,t8l 

72,120 

284.889 

•9,82S 

244.878 

101,627 

406,648 

104.278 

888.861 

61,268 

lfle,n4 

67,906 

S8fe,688 

(bt.) 


41.088,060 

66.887,990 

76.188,400 

69,646,284 

48,996,000 

110,642,889 

66.968.600 

66,788,700 

96,866,100 

189,764,800 

106,162,600 

«6,t04,000 

114.146.000 

164,169,889 

20^2H48O 


TalM. 


$828,264 
681,108 
628,988 
417,871 
298,976 
662,714 
198,489 
227,074 
881,424 
628,898 
1,618,688 
l,289,«ln 
614,108 
698,70» 
906,618 


Tlie  largest  receipt  of  shimgles  was  im  1848,  Ind  the  smanest  in  1836. 
The  receipts  of  sUves  were  the  sBMdleet  in  1886,  and  the  largest  in  1850. 
Since  1847,  there  is,  anpsrently,  a  gjreat  falling  off  ih  their  estimated  valiia- 
tion;  for,  notwithstaaaing  the  receipts  of  the  following  year  were  much 
Uffgw  than  that  named,  uieir  estimated  value  is  set  down  at  a  sum  less  by 
more  than  one-half  the  valuation  of  184T.  It  appears,  however,  that,  with 
the  exception  of  1846  and  1847,  thmr  valuation  has  been  pretty  uniform ; 
and  probably  this  apparent  discrepancy  can  be  easily  explained  by  those 
who  were  then  engaged  in  the  trade. — Albany  Evening  Journal. 


jg^o. 


^ '      !  -     ■ 

StntliCSg  Of  BtAtW  AHD  TMailTOMllf. 


y!/^y^fr  n^u^/y  arffafiMedStaite^pftke  Union,  and  the  parti9nt 
tf  temtary  thereof  tUuaUd  muh  and  South  of  the  paraM  rf^  doff. 
80  mm.  noHh  latitude.  ./         /-  v  ^  "V 

./- 


i 


OTMOBTcnrikiry,  bomided  od  tke  ntrth  ly  the  paraUel 
•f4J«  ■«rih  UtftDdt,  Moth  by  the  iJ«JW  of  42«» 

w«t  by  tk«  PMifio  oo^ ....!T;;!!!!!!7 

Twritory  Borth  and  wmt  of  the  MiaMppi  Rirer, 
bouided  mi  the  north  by  the  puidlel.  of  499  north 
Utitwl^  Mat  by  the  MieuMippi  Riyer^  nomtk  by  the 

S**^*t,^"  ."**  *^  ^''***«  **▼".  M#  w«^  by  the 
Kooky  Moiuiteiiie , !,_ 

IWwoMln  Territory,  bounded  eart'by  tkie'lliriiip^ 

Birer,  smI  north  by  the  State  of  WiaoMuin,— bung 

ttebdlew>8  remaining  of  the  old  North-feet  Territoiy 

iBdiaa  Territory,  eitaated  weet  of  the  ^tatee  of  Mis- 

•OBTt  and  Arkansas,  and  south  of  the  Platte  or  Ne- 

■■^f"  BiT«r;  held  and  apportioned,  in  part,  for 

aoMM  ^vTwmw. „ 

Ttrritory  in  Upper  California  and  Neir  tfexico**  sitii- 
^•d  weet  «f  the  Bio  Grande,  to  its  eoi^ve,  and  of  a 
Midiaa  lino  thenoe  to  the  paraUel  of  409  north  lati- 

V*:    ^•?-.*S  ^"**^  ^^*^  *»7  ^^  *»"«*»7  with 
Meaeo,  of  1848. 


Sq.  mOw  awtk 


Total. 


•  This  estimate  esoladee  aD  that  part  of  Texas  whidi 
liM  ontnde  of  ite  limits,  as  designated  by  the  yeUow 
■hndwl  fine*  oa  DiatomeU's  Map  of  fexioo.  The 
pert  of  Texas  which  lies  east  of  the  Rie  Grande  and 
west  of  the  Kneees  Rirer,  from  the  month  of  the 
mrmer  riyer  np  to  a  line  drawn  from  a  point  a  short 
ttftanoe  north  of  Paeo,  to  the  sonree  of  «ie  Ensenada 
Bitot,  is  estimated  at 

And  the  part  which  lies  north  of  Paso  and  the  Ease^ 
nada  Rirer,  op  to  latitude  of  42«»  north 


Ml,4«g 


728,248 


22,886 


190,606 


821,695 


Sq.  BilM  M«th 


HBfi*a 


1,599,247 


t  Making  together. 


48,587 


68,846 


204,888 


262,729 


48,637 


62,018 
81,896 


Ml,468 


738,248 


22,886 


248^861 


626,078 


1,861,976 


62,018 
124,988 


188,414  176,961 


iJ.  Sl!!'tJ**'"r**'  *?'?"?•  '••"'  l^i*"®™-  »eqmsition8  of  territory  from  Mexico,  by  the 
late  treaty,  exdusiTely  to  those  portions  of  country  lying  west  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

^*  Texat  in  Three  Divisiane. 

1st  |«tw«en  the  Sabine  and  Naeoee  Rirers,  sonth  of  Ensenada  Riyer  ■'•■°*' 

^(Texas  proper) j^  ggg 

2d.    Between  the  Nueces  and  Rio  Grande,  sonth  of  EnsonsdaRiTer  "".'".'.*.'.'.*    62,'oi8 
8d.   North  of  Paso  and  the  Ensenada  River,  (SanU  Fe  county) 124,988 

^°*^ 826,620 

let  Number  of  milee  of  coast  acquired  by  the  annexation  of  Texas,  from  the 

mouth  of  the  Sabine  to  the  Rio  Grande 400 

2C   Nunber<^  miles  of  coast  on  the  Pacific,  including  Oregon  iiidC^iiforilii^' 

In  California,  970;  Oregfin,  60«;  Straiu  of  Juan  de  Puca,  150 1,620 

Total,  including  Tezae.. 2iW0 


ic.  Kb.  8K 


iS&i 


» 

stable  exhamna  OeAreae  of  the  9everal  Statee  and  Territoriee  of  the 
N  United  State*,  tn  Square  MtUe  and  Acre: 


tmn  STATM. 

Maine 

Termoat 

New  Hampshire. 

Massaehasetts 

Rhode  Island 

Conneotiout 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

PennsylTania 

Ohio 

Indiana ., 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Iowa 

Wiaoonsin 

Total  of  the  Free  SUtes.. 
SLAVK  STATIS. 

Delaware , 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Kentaeky 

Tennessee 

Louisiana 

Mieaissippi 

Alabama 

Miasoari. 

Arkansas  

Florida 

Total  of  the  Slare  SUtes. 

Texas 

District  of  Columbia 


SqaaralfllM. 


86,000 

8,000 

8,080 

7,250 

1,200 

4,760 

46,000 

6,861 

47,000 

89,964 

88,809 

56,406 

66,248 

50,914 

68.924 


454,840 


2,120 
11,000 
61,852 
45,500 
28,000 
68,000 
87,680 
44,000 
46,481 
47,147 
60,722 
67,880 
62,108 
59,268 


610,798 


825,520 
50 


Aertt. 


22,400,000 

6,120,000 

6,189,000 

4,640,000 

768,000 

8.040,000 

29,440,000 

4,884,640 

80,080,000 

26,676,900 

21,687,760 

86,469,200 

85,996,620 

82,584,960 

84,611,860 


290,777,600 


1,856,800 
7,040,000 
89,266,280 
29,120,000 
17,920,000 
87,120,000 
24,U6,200 
28,160,000 
29,715,840 
80,174,080 
82,462,080 
48,128,200 
88,406,720 
87,931,620 


890,910,720 


206,882,800 
82,000 


Territory  NoHh  and  Weet  of  the  Mueissippi  River,  and  Hast  of  the 

Rocky  Mountains. 


Bounded  north  by  49o  north  latitude,  east  by  Mis- 
sissippi RiTer,  south  by  SUte  of  Iowa  and  Platte 
RiTor,  and  weet  by  Rocky  MounUins 

Indian  Territory,  situated  west  of  the  SUtes  of 
Arkansas  and  Missouri,  and  south  of  the  Platte 
Rirer 


Old  Nmlhwest  Territory,  l^danee  remaining  east 
of  the  Missijsippi  Rirer,  and  north  of  Wisconsin. 

Total  of  old  Territoiry  organised  into  States... 


SqurtllUM. 


728,248 


248,861 
22,836 


^994,486 


AarM. 


462,878,720 

169,264,640 
14,295,040 


686,488,400 


mo 


I 


2VlTd0fy»  imhuke  of  Old  Terntory,  Eagt^Ou  Roeky  JKM«i«mi«. 


OrcgOB. 


N«v  Maxioo* 
TezM* 


Totol. 


841,468 

448,691 

77,887 

825,620 


1,198,061 


218,586.820 

287,162,940 

49,527,680 

208,882,800 


768,569,040 


a  454,840 
b  610,798 
e  50 

if  994,485 


2,0M,628 


299,777,600 
890,910,720- 
82.0tO 
686,488,490 


1,818,168,710 


*  Taking  the  Bio  Grande  as  the  boiin4ai7. 


Lagib  of  the  Atkntie  Mast,  to  tlie  aouth  of  St  Mary's  River 1,4M  ^Im. 

Length  of  the  Atlantie  coast  from  )Bt.  Mary's  RlTsr  to  Cape  of  Florida...      460 
Leagth  of  the  Gi^  eeaat  to  the  naoath  of  Sabine 1,200 

Total *. 8,lTlO 

fka  Mv  9tatet  are  larger  than  kome  of  the  eld  ones. 

9ke  area  of  the  State  of  Califbmia,  aooording  to  an  estimate  made  on  Preoas's 
If^  of  1848,  is  168,600  square  mUes. 

Bsthnatod  s«r<aeee  of  other  States : — 
Califomia  is  aboirt  8^  times  larger  than  Lonisiana 46,481  square  miles. 
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Missouri  „ 67,880 

Kentucky 87,680 

Virginia 61,862 

NewYork 46,000 

PennsyWania 47,000 


ti 
«( 

u 
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-Tha  ararage  distanee  of  the  seaooast  from  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  new 

State  of  California,  U „ ♦ 212 

Total  Isagth.  from  north  to  south. 784 

Leagth  of  seaooast...... 970 

Tka  surfkee  of  Utah,  estimated  on  Prenss's  map,  as  follows : — 


•I 


.(V«. 


Part  situated  im  Qregoa ^ 

PsH  attoatMl  in  Califenda  Territary 

"sdcTooo ' 

Pwt  irftMtt  proposed  limits  of  State  of  Cali#enua 7oi878 

TotaL ^ 480^70 


20,000  Bq««r«  ajlas. 
840,000  '• 


i( 
it 
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UNITED  STATie  eBirWJS......l«5e--(OF?ioiAL.] 

RATI  or  tnm  touc 


m. 


Albany 

Aflegany 

Broome.. ...... 

Csttarangos. 

Cayuga  

Chataoqae.... 
C%emnBg.«i..< 
dranaiigo  .... 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Cortland 

Delaware 

Dutchess 

Erie 


DiraUlap. 


Essex. 

FVanklin 

I'>^ton 

Oestesee 

Greene  

Hamilton 

KvHumer 

J^erson 

fiJBfs. 

Lewis 

liTlngstoa.... 

lfa<|ison 

llonroe 

IfOBtgomcry. 
Ntwfork.... 

Niagara 

OaafcU 

Ononaaga..... 

Orange  

Ovt^rio 

Orleans. 

Oswago........ 

Otwgo 

Putnam 

Queens 


B^ohmond..... 

Bae^and 

Stiawrence 

B^toga 

Schenectady.. 
84oharie 


Stsuben.. 
Saffolk.. 


SiSkina.... 

JAa/m 

I^arren 

Waahington. 

Wayne 

Wakeherter. 
Wyoming..... 
Tates 


TotaL. 


12,747 
6,968 
6,651 
6,750 
9.259 
81,074 
6.095 
7,672 
8,718 
6,919 
4,580 
7,107 
0,564 

1«»I18 
6,820 
4.288 
8,780 
6,014 
6,748 
407 
8^664 

11,927 

16.808 
i.624 
7.172 
8,198 

16,087 
6v858 

87,870 
7,455 

16.754 

16,886 
9.686 
7,868 
6^278 

11,064 
9,084 
2.425 
6,280 

iad62 
^884 
1^011 

U,702 
7,892 
8,194 
6^898 
4.641 

11,210 
8»746 
4i.866 
4.442 
7,106 

10^215 
1^974 
8^048 
8,074 
8,754 
6,718 
8,784 


472.161 


17,811 
7,297 
6,840 
6,898 
8,978 
9,828 
6,206 
7,776 
7,061 
7,688 
4,778 
7,252 

10,968 

18,028 
5,448 
4,818 
8,794 
6,868 
6,989 
418 
6,976 

18,082 

86.860 
4,690 
7,878 
8,488 

16,964 
6,711 

88,888 
7.559 

17,627 

16,879 

10,872 
8,089 
6,819 

11.852 
8,477 
2,861 
6,809 

U,666 
2,481 
8,297 

11,014 
8,501 
8,421 
6,986 
4,728 

11,426 
7,414 
4.491 
4,529 
7.261 

18,794 
8.290 
8.817 
8,881 

10,886 
6,017 
8,986 


warn  rortrLAnoa. 


666.969 


45,584 
19,408 
15,545 
20,940 
28,128 
25,820 
14,616 
19,962 
20,547 
20,977 
12,686 
20,264 
28,216 
51,606 
16,186 
18,196 
10,157 
14,404 
16.486 

1.208 
10,667 
84.746 
66,486 
12,442 
20,901 
21,570 
44.448 
16,806 
848,118 
21,602 
60,098 
44,618 
27,410 
22,097 
14.624 
82,149 
24.076 

7.094 
16.818 
86,782 

7.262 

8.702 
84,907 
22.548 
10,168 
16,706 
12,792 
88,098 
17,896 
18.281 
12.742 
19,860 
80,098 

8,868 
22.688 
22,870 
29,028 
16.201 
10,482 


1^44,908 


46,676 
18,280 
14,696 
17,908 
26,801 
24,588 
18,921 
20.089 
19,388 
20,799 
12,418 
19,864 
28,806 
48,611 
14,915 
11.848 

9,022 
14.012 
15.746 
978 
18,606 
88.226 
69,461 
11,982 
19,789 
21.218 
42,580 
15,278 
258,909 
20,867 
48,820 
40,672 
27,864 
21,821 
18,776 
29,881 
24,406 

6,914 
16,576 
86,556 

7,046 

7,666 
88,684 
22,628 

9.499 
16,886 
12.469 
80,817 
17,418 
11,716 
11,941 
19,088 
27,712 

8,289 
21,764 
21,831 
27,188 
15,784 
10,010 


Total  WkitM. 


1,604,278 


92,110 
87.688 
80.241 
88.848 
64.924 
60,868 
28.687 
4(V861 
88,886 
41,778 
26,108 
89,628 
67.022 

100.214 
81.088 
26.048 
20.079 
28,418 
82^282 
8,186 
88,062 
67.971 

184,897 
24,424 
40.690 
42,788 
86.978 
81,679 

602,027 
41,969 
98.918 
85,286 
54.788 
48,418 
28,800 
61.980 
48,481 
14,008 
88.889 
72,887 
14,807 
16,868 
6S.56I 
46.066 
19.687 
88.092 
28,261 
68,409 
84,800 
24,996 
24,688 
88,448 
67,804 
17,152 
44.402 
44,701 
58,216 
81.986 
20.442 


8,049.181 


! 
i 


{ 


• 
t 


872 


AlbM7 


OMteraagiu 

Ofy**!* 

ChstMiqa«..., 

CkewiBg , 

Chouuigo  .... 

dioton 

CohuilnA 

Cordasd 

Ddaware 

DatekcM 

Erie 

Emsx 

Fnaklin 

Fvlton 

6«I«M« 

UTCMM A^. 

Hamilton 

Haridmer. 

Jnranoii 

Ebk* 

Leirti 

LiTingston 

MadiaoB 

Monroe. 

MoBtcomery.... 

New  fork 

magani 

Ontfdft 

Oiiondagft. 

OnuDge  

Ontario 

Orieuu. 

Oairego 

OtMgo  

Pntnmm 

Qneeni 

BensaelMr 

Richmond 

Boekland 

St.  Lawrence.... 

Saratoga. 

Schenectady 

Schoharie 

Seneca 

Stenben 

Suffolk 

SolliTan , 

^oga 

TompkinB 

UUter , 

Warren , 

Washington 

Wayne. 

Weeteheater 

Wyomiiikg 

Yatei 


Total. 


tei)c.  No.  ^. 

l^ATB  Of  ^xw  TOBT. — lOotUmuedJ] 


687 

68 

211 

46 

287 

71 

148 

122 

67 

696 

18 

110 

986 

406 

86 

80 

89 

84 

440 

2 

98 

90 

1,926 

26 

106 

186 

828 

218 

6,988 

164 

829 

800 

1,187 

280 

61 

109 

67 

76 

1,694 

482 

807 

291 

19 

266 

174. 

240 

86 

176 

1,069 

66 

104 

160 

789 

16 

170 

118 

1,089 

28 

76 


22,966 


632 
67 

208 
66 

247 
64 

186 

188 
46 

701 

19 

96 

1,086 

874 
16 
29 
68 
88 

464 

89 

92 

2,069 

16 

79 

164 

849 

196 

7,682 

187 

824 

806 

1,176 

269 

61 

109 

90 

66 

1,760 

644 

279 

808 

17 

814 

213 

216 

96 

186 

1,064 

86 

93 

188 

842 

80 

.  178 

189 

966 

18 

72 


24,949 


Tital  Wrm 
Otkini. 


1,169 

126 

419 

102 

684 

186 

-284 

260 

112 

1,297 

87 

206 

1,970 

779 

60 

69 

92 

72 

894 

2 

182 

182 

8,984 

40 

186 

389 

677 

418 

18,620 

801 

668 

606 

2,862 

499 

102 

218 

167 

180 

8,444 

1,026 

686 

694 

86 

680 

887 

466 

180 

862 

2,118 

92 

197 

298 

1,681 

46 

848 

262 

2,046 

46 

148 


47,914 


Total  rrM 


98,279 
<7,80e 
80,640 
86,960 
66,468 
60,498 
28,821 
40,811 
40,047 
48,078 
26,140 
89,884 
68,992 

100,998 
81,148 
26,102 
20,171 
28,488 
88,126 
2,188 
88,244 
68,168 

188,881 
24,464 
40,876 
48,072 
87,660 
81,992 

616,647 
42,260 
99,666 
86,890 
67,146 
48,917 
28,601 
62,198 
48,688 
14,188 
86,888 
78,868 
14,898 
16,962 
68,617 
46,646 
20,064 
88.648 
26,441 
68,771 
86,922 
26,088 
24,880 
88,746 
69,886 
17,198 
44,760 
44,968 
68,261 
81,981 
20,690 


8,097,096 


1,710 
868 
296 
412 
786 
698 
468 
642 
489 
626 
826 
888 

1,186 

2,160 
208 
206 
174 
881 
882 
18 
886 
672 

2,892 
146 
469 
648 

1,996 

821 

11,894 

482 

1,029 

1,181 
683 
488 
287 
880 
691 
289 
874 
974 
989 
249 
689 
627 
229 
846 
811 
627 
643 
268 
216 
894 
949 
184 
491 
486 
820 
866 
228 


46,661 


2,841 
8,178 
2,497 
8,766 
4,228 
6.168 
2,184 
4,471 
2,096 
2,612 
2,466 
4,747 
8,206 
4.880 
1,878 
1,667 
1,861 
2,674 
2,672 

261 
2,728 
6,690 

868 
2,874 
2,603 
8,846 
4.128 
1,888 

168 
8,074 
6,292 
4,694 
8,426 
8,069 
2,271 
4,497 
4,764 

989 
2,808 
2,929 

212 

682 
6,184 
8,466 
1.020 
2,439 
1,666 
6,797 
2,328 
1,889 
2,026 
8,194 
8.648 
1,606 
8,087 
8,967 
2,686 
8,860 
1,678 


170,698 


896 
291 
229 
2W 

607 
610 
860 
666 

469 
210 
202 
488 
415 
696 
199 
129 
286 
199 
488 

17 
277 
630 
676 

77 
868 
405 
626 
267 
8,867 
886 
962 
1,410 
867 
206 
282 
640 
880 

69 

89 
689 

87 
144 
466 
849 
107 
281 
240 
676 

96 
860 
864 
484 
498 
128 
270 
260 
896 
299 
166 


28,986 
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8TAT1  OF  HIW  TOKK. — BIGAPITtTLATIOV. 

Dwellinfi  in  the  State ^« „ , 

Pamiliee  in  the  State  ...^ 

White  Males 1,644,908 

White  Females 1,604,278 

Totel  Whites , 

Free  Colored  Males. 22,966 

Free  Colored  Females 24,949 

Total  Colored 


m 


472,161 
666,969 


8,049,181 


Aggregate  Pt^nlation 


47,914 
8,097.096 


Deaths  daring  the  year  

Farms  in  ooltiTation 

Manofaetnring  estobUshments  prodneing  $600  and  upwards. 


46,651 

170,698 

28.986 


STATl    OF   DBLAWASE. 


Oowrm. 


Kent 

New  Castle 
Sttsse^c 

Total 


awmmn  or  UM. 


I 


18,618 
26,806 
19,187 


68,661 


1 
i 


6,827 
6,778 
4,819 


16,919 


n 


19,446 
82,679 
28,466 


76,480 


I 


427 

641 
1,687 


2,606 


'I 


I 


19,872 
88,120 
26,093 


78,086 


OKjmaor  UBO. 


16,119 
34,815 
20,848 


71,282 


I 

o 

I 


6,860 
7,668 
4,089 


22,469 
42,388 
24,887 


17.967  89,289 


847 

894 

1,648 


2,289 


EL. 
£S 

1^ 


22,816 
42,777 
25,936 


91,628 


t 

-& 
a 


7! 

?! 


88 
141 


19    174 


KepresentetiTe  popolatian. 90,612 

Free  Colored  Males 705 

Free  Colored  Females 620 

Total  Colored —  1,326 

Aggregate  popolatioB. 683,088 

Deaths  during  the  year 7.546 

Famu  in  ooltiTation 46,760 

Manufsotoring  esUbUshments  producing  #600  and  upwards 8,682 
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Mil— mo<. 


Meeapttulation. 


IhrelliiigB  in  the  SUte 91,708 

FuniliM  ia  th«  SUt« 87,884 

White  Males 211,496 

White  Femalee 207,096 


ToUl  Whites. 
Free  Colored  Males .... 
Free  Colored  Females . 
SlaTes.. 

Total  Colored 


84,914 
89,168 
90,868 


-  4l8,590 


1$4,445 
Aggregate  population 583,085 


Deaths  in  the  year 9,694 

Farms 81,860 

Manofaetoring     eetablishmentB 

prodaeing  ^00  and  upwards..  8,868 

Blares  ran  away  daring  the  year  216 
Blares '  manomitted  daring  ib« 

year „  186 
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Hecapitulatton. 

Dwelling-hooses  in  the  Bute 96,797 

Families  in  the  Bute 108,787 

White  males 296,686 

White  females. 286,128 

,       681,768 

Free  colored  males 706 

Free  colored  females. 620 

,  1,826 

Total  popnlation. '688,088 

Deaths  daring  the  year 7,646 

Farms  in  ooUiTation 46,760 

Maaofaetaring    establishments    prodaeing    $500    and    upwards, 

annnally 8,682 
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Thi  sgee  of  the  free  inhabitalBta  of  New  Mexico,  ts  Moertained  by  the 
oensiw,  haTing  been  classified,  we  jgife  below  a  table,  showing  the  number  in 
each  county  oyer  80  years  of  aoe.  These  facts  prove  the  heslth  of  this 
Territory  to  be  as  good,  if  not  belter,  than  that  of  any  other  country  in  the 
world ;  and  are  interesting,  as  shiwing'the  extraordinary  longerity  to  which 
many  of  the  inhabitaitts  hare  attained. 

In  Valencia  count^,  Candeluio  Agular,  a  farmer,  was  130  years  old 
when  the  census  was  taken ;  Jo#e  Ortado  was  110 ;  Rosa  Billejos,  110 ; 
Bose  MontaUo,  106 ;  Maria  J.  P^checo,  108.  The  males  seem  to  attain  a 
greater  age  than  the  females,  in  {proportion  to  their  nomber. 
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Sio  Arriba.. 
8«a  Miguel 
YaUneift.... 
Saoto  Anna. 

Taoa 

Bernalillo.... 
8aataF<.... 
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AH  which  is  respectfully  subttitted. 


THOMAS  EWBAI^, 
Gofimittumer  ofPatentt, 
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APPENDIX 


Wu^fiM,  Ohatauque  C^unt^,  N.  F.,  Av^^  200, 1851. 
HoR.  Thomas  Ewajjtk  : 

i>«ar  *Sir;— In  cosplianee  with  your  request,  I  send  you,  herewith,  • 
description  of  my  recently  imported  sheep. 

They  are  pure  Mermos,  were  bred  m  Sraoce,  and  were  selected  from  the 
beet  flocks  by  John  A.  Taintor,  Esq.,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  a  gentle- 
man widely  known  for  his  enterprise,  liberality,  aiMi  public  spirit,  in  intro- 
ducing into  this  country  the  choicest  specimens  of  imported  stock. 

These  sheep  are  of  unusual  size,  and  possess,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  all 
the  qualities  to  be  desired  in  sheep,  for  mutton  as  well  as  for  wool-growing 
purposes.  From  tfienose  to  their  feet,  they  are  completely  coyered  with  a 
long,  thi^  Mid  fine  staple  oi  wool,  and  they  yield  enormous  fleeoes,  the  ewes 
usually  shearing  from  15  to  20  pounds  each  of  clear,  unwashed  wool;  and  I 
hare  known  them  to  shear  as  high  as  25  pounds  each.  The  rams  shear  pro- 
portionably  larger  fleeces.  Many  of  these  sheep  are  encircled  with  large 
fo^^  of  loos«  win  around  their  necks  and  shoulders,  giving  them  greater 
Burfsee  tor  the  growth  of  wool.  They  have  strong  and  hsrSj  constitutions, 
arc  very  prolific,  and,  as  the  ewes  are  excellent  nurses,  there  is  no  difficult 
in  raJBiBg  thear  ko^.  I  have  never  failed  of  raismg  more  lambs  thaa  1 
have  had  ewes. 

The  shc^p  represented  in  the  aecompMij^ing  engraving  urore  taken  fro« 
life  by  R.  H.  P^ase,  Esq.,  of  Albany,  and  are  very  correct  likenewes  of  the 
asiBiais* 

Respectfully  yours, 

JOHN  D.  PATTBESCW. 


ClaUop  Pkrinty  mouth  (Mwm^  lUwTy  Orewn  Territory 

Decmker  16f A,  18^. 
l>Mr  Sir : — Having  resided  on  these  Plains  for  upwards  of  four  years, 
and  a  cultivator  of  the  land  for  mv  occupation,  I  can  speak  with  a  knowledge 
ef  the  products  of  this  section  of  the  world,  as  far  as  my  observations  have 
eztepdod.  In  reference  to  the  dairy  bwiness,  the  average  yearly  prodnet 
of  butter  jjper  coW  is  estimated  at  96  pounds.  Cheese,  double  that  amount. 
Comparative  oeet  per  pound  for  making,  0  cents.  Mode  of  churning,  with  fiie 
temmon  chum.  Average  price  of  butter  pv  poimd,  f  1 ;  cfaeese/TS  cents. 
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Neat  Cattle. — Cost  of  rearing  lUl  8  years  old,  is  what  they  gather  froM 
the  range  themselves;  scarcely  f<Ni  any  in  winter;  usual  price  at  8  yean 
old,  if  sold  for  beef,  is  from  16  to  25  cents  per  pound.  Value  of  good 
dairy-cows,  $75  at  any  season  of  the  year ;  we  have  but  a  few  of  the  moit 
t^)proved  breed  of  cattle. 

Turnip* — Are  raised  here  to  great  perfection.  This  year's  crop,  in 
manured  ground,  300  bushels  per  t^jre  of  the  ciommon  flat  turnip,  larger,  in 
general,  than  any  I  ever  saw  raised  in  the  States.  The  common  weight  of  a 
turnip  is  from  10  to  15  pounds,  same  larger  and  some  smaller. 

Carrot*  and  Beet*. — The  cultivation  of  these  roots  as  a  field  crop  is  on  the 
increase.     The  yield  is  usually  good. 

Iri*h  Potatoe*. — Average  yield  per  acre,  (manured  ground,)  400  bushels. 
Cost  of  production  per  bushel,  10  cents.  Most  prolific  and  profitable,  the 
kidney  and  common  blue.     Average  price  per  bushel,  (wholesale,)  $2.75. 

The  cultivation  of  fruit-trees  is  receiving  increasing  attention. 

The  above  prices  may  seem  to  be  high,  but  owing  to  our  section  of  country 
being  so  nigh  the  mining  country,  every  thing  that  can  be  raised  is  in  ready 
demand,  and  at  a  high  rate. 

Very  respectfuUy,  yours,  kc. 

^  0.  C.  MOTLBY. 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank,  Ctmmmioner. 
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THE  MOUNT  AIRY  AGRICULTIJRAL  INSTITUTE. 

BY  JOHN  WILKINSON,  PBINCIPAL. 

DeeembeTy  1850. 

This  institution  has  now  been  in  operation  about  6  years,  and  its  patron- 
age has  been  gradually  increasing,  the  students  now  numbering  32.  The 
object  of  it  is  to  combine  science  wkh  judicious  practice  in  agriculture,  and 
to  instruct  its  pupils  in  all  the  mysteries  thereof.  There  are  connected  with 
the  Institute  about  70  acres  of  Ifind,  quite  various  in  its  natural  character- 
istics, whi«h  is  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  an  agricultural  seminary. 

It  is  accessible  several  times  a  day  from  Philadelphia,  by  stage  and  rail- 
road. ^ 

The  tuition  year  is  divided  into  two  terms,  of  five  months  each ;  the  sum- 
mer term  commencing  on  the  first  Thursday  of  April ;  the  winter  term  on 
the  first  Thursday  of  October. 

The  charge  per  term  is  $100,  payable  in  advance  half-yearly. 

The  practical  course  consists  of  instruction  in  the  practice  and  principlea 
of  agriculture,  and  the  rota^on  of  crops ;  the  best  modem  modes  of  tillage; 
rearing,  selecting,  and  feeding  lite  stock ;  breaking  and  training  horses  and 
oxen ;  slaughtering  and  curing  meats ;  horticulture,  forestry,  and  floricul- 
ture ;  fencing,  road-making,  leveUing,  grading,  seeding,  and  laying  out  oma^ 
mental  grounds ;  the  application  of  steam  and  other  motive  power ;  the  con- 
gtmction  and  use  of  farm  machinery,  implements,  &c.  &c.  A  portion  of_ 
every  day  is  spent  in  the  praetifial  operations  of  the  farm ;  the  balance  in 
the  literary  department,  which  consists  of  the  following  collateral  branchee, 
•fix: — The  natural  scienoes^^aa  apf  lied  to  agriculture ;  the  classics,  and  modern^ 
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^.-„— --  Eadi  ^ulkmt  is  required  to  leetore  upon  the  idenoe  he  is  pur- 
■nog,  to  make  8wm>  with  plots  of  the  same,  and  also  to  keep  a  replete 
tevnal  or  diary  of  mk  eiperinkente  and  farm  operaitions.  Two  eveningB  of 
tke  week  are  ipent  in  ^  discoMion  of  practical  subjects,  on  which  full  notes 
are  preMrred  for  refcwnoe.  I  now  feel  that  I  am  no  longer  conducting  an 
eacperiment,  foonM  on  the  quicksands  of  contingency,  but,  stimulated  hj 
the  h^py  results  that  have  thus  far  attended  my  efforts,  I  proceed  with 
promptitode  and  confidence  towards  the  goal. 

I  anxiously  look  forward  to  the  day  when  a  thorough  course  of  instruction 
m  sdentiSc  and  practical  agriculture  shall  be  considered  an  indispensable 
eollateral  branch  of  the  classical  course,  preparatory  to  any  of  the  learned 
inrofesBionB. 

My  experience  has  proved  to  me  that  the  addition  of  this  branch  to  the 
common  coUegiate  course  wUl,  while  it  adds  but  little  to  the  time  requisite 
to  complete  the  diplomatic  course,  add  very  much  to  the  health  and  happi- 
ness of  the  student,  and  greatly  facilitate  his  progress,  by  insuring  a  vigor- 
ow,  well-disdplined  mjnd,  which  is  the  natural  and  happy  result  of  proper 

moral  and  physical  culture.  •    <       i    •  u 

Besidee  this  very  desirable  consequence  of  combining  the  agnfl^tural  with 
the  literary  course,  are  many  others,  no  less  important,  among  which  is  the 
•dvantage  of  a  knowledge  of  this  standard  pursmt,  to  which  the  imfortonate 
or  unsuccessful  in  other  professions  may  resort  to  as  a  reliable  sopport.  So 
far  from  detracting  from  or  interfering  with  the  progress  of  the  student  in  his 
literary  pursuits,  it,  on  the  contrary,  greatly  faciliUtes  his  progress,  by  altw- 
nating  the  confining,  feverish  monotony  of  the  class-room  with  the  delightful 
and  invigorating  exercises  of  the  field,  garden,  stable,  «id  workshop,  from 
which  he  returns  with  clearness  and  accuracy  to  master  the  most  difficult 
mathematical  solutions,  or  investigate  and  follow  out  the  deep,  complicated, 

and  mysterious  principles  of  science.  

ana  mysvc  F         F  _  ^         j^^^^  WILKINSON. 
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LETTER 


or 


THE  C05IMISSI0XER  OF  PATENTS, 


LN     Kf.L*TIO\ 


To  Arts  arid  Mamifacturfs  for  the  year  1S51 


Mat  .1,  18o2. — Laid  upon  the  tabic  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

August  30,  1652.— Ordered  that  50,000  extra  copicb  be  printed. 

AcctbT  31,  1852.-Ordered  tlmt  10,000  extra  copied  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Patent  O.^ce. 


I'mthd  St.\tks  Pa'jknt  (h-vwr., 

Mirrh  i;>%  ls.52. 
Sir:  I  liavo  tlic  lionor  of  transmitting  to  yon.  with  the  \\v\x  oT  il.s 
being  laid  !)ef(.re  Congress,  tliaf  portioiroi'  tlin  K(>i.ort  ol'  this  Ollico  for 
the  year  \ho\  whioli  relates  to  Arts  and  .Manulacinu's.  Its  i)roseni:ition 
has  l.cen  delayed  {yn  the  conii.Jetion  ol"  a  report  on  tlip  World's  Ivvj.osi- 
tion,  hy  Mr.  Kiddle,  coinnii;>sioner  IVoin  the  lintcd  Stales,  which  it  vvasi 
desirable  to  include. 

The  second  or  Agricullural  .senion  ol  the  Rri.ort  will  .shortly  l-e  .sub- 
mitted. •' 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

,,       7-      „  THOMAS  EWOANK. 

Hon.  Linn  Boyd, 

Speaker  of  the  Htmse  0/ Representatives . 
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I. 


TTxrTEi)  Statks  Pate.vt  Of^fice,  January,  1852. 
.Sir:  IJefore  inlroduciiicf  the  usual  financial  and  statistical  sections  o'f 
tlie  Report,  I  beg  to  submit  some  remarks  and  suggestions  in  relation  to 

THE   PATENT  OFFICE,  ITS   AU.MINISTRATIOX,   ETC. 

1 .    On  tlin  Supervision  exercised  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interim-. — 

Thnrc  is  in  the  [jiisiness  of  the  P.it«nt"  Otlice  nothing  congeni.d  with  or 
aliie  i  to  that  which  is  transacted  in  the  departments,  while  its  very 
nature  is  such  as  to  render  ext.ifior  contDl  ofien  eiiibirrassing.  What- 
ever tnav  have  been  e.v;)  'dient  in  the  infancy  of  its  ortfanizalion,  wh«ii 
it  wns  httle  else  than  a  '•Lirkship  under  the  S.^cretary  of  .State,  its  position 
and  rfquireinents  are  very  ditferent  now.  To  vest  a  controlling  power 
over  its  adniiiii.vtration  in  heads  of  departments  who  have  no  time  to 
devote  to  it,  and  who,  from  education,  habits,  profession,  and  feelings, 
can  have  iiiile  or  no  active  i.ytnpailhes  with  interests  represented  in  it, 
or  with  the  class  of  citizens  wiia  whom  it  lias  most  to  do,  can  hardly 
prove  otherwise  than  prejudicial.  Hence  there  is  an  increasing  desire 
amoiiir  inventors  and  pAtenlees,  mechanics,  manufacturers  and  others, 
whose  feelincrs  iio  less  tlian  their  interests  centre  in  the  Patent  Olfice, 
that  its  (lepf'tideiicy  on  the  depaiiment  should  cease. 

On  this  subject  1  beg  to  quote  from  a  communication  addressed  by  me 
U  tlie  Se>^retary  of  the  Interior  on  tlie  oOth  of  January  last: 

'•  'I'herc  is  f)robal)Iy  no  (luestion  bearing  more  on  the  future  usefulness 
and  cliicieiit  administration  of  the  Patent  (JMice  than  the  extent  to  whicb 
Congress  d,  signs  it  to  be  subject  to  any  other  department.  Exclusively 
(lov,)H  J  to  the  |)r.)gress  of  science  and  art,  to  the  development  of  nevr 
elements  of  civilization,  it  should  i>e  protected  in  the  prosecution  of  its 
mission,  wholly  freed  from  political  intluences;  and  it  is  believed  thai 
uo  adniinistraiion  can  more  readily. roniuiaiid  the  appixibalion  of  reflect- 
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ing  citizens,  of  all  parties,  ilian  by  sonirin?  to  it  this  immunity.  Tt  v.'n<» 
designed, as  generally  understood,  by  the  law  of  1S3G,  to  be  an  indei>ond- 
ent  bureau,  with  a  very  htuited  rlierk  vested  in  the  department.  Such 
was  the  avowed  intention  of  those  wlio  drew  up  the  law,  and  sucfi,  as 
has  been  always  n^iderstood  in  the  olfirc,  was  the  intention  of  Congress, 
as  manifested  in  instructing  tiie  Commissioner  to  rejxirt  his  procet'dings 
directly  to  bofh  Houses;  in  special  leiiislation  for  his  guidance;  and, 
contrary  to  the  practice  in  any  other  department  or  bureau,  requiring 
from  hirn  bonds  for  the  fAithful  perlbrmance  of  his  dutie:?,  and  lor  tho 
disburs^ient  of  moneys  troui  the  Patent  hind. 

'•  A  diiference  of  views  between  the  otUce  and  tiie  department  elicjted 
the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  Ceueral,  that,  'The  general  supervision 
and  direction  over  the  Patent  Ollice,  wlii.-li  is  vested  in  you,  (the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior, ")  comprehends  the  appointment  of  such  temporary 
clerks  in  that  office  as  are  anthori;«ed  by  law;  and  also  the  payment  of 
their  salary  or  compensation  out  ol  any  money  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
,  pose.  And,  of  course,  that  the  (Jounnissioner  of  the  l*atent  Office,  in 
the  employment  or  appointment  of  clerks,  and  m  the  disbursement  of 
money  appropriated  lor  their  roinixmsation,  arts  under  the  supcrintend- 
ency  and  subject  to  the  control  ol  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and  that 
it  makes  no  ditference  in  the  ra>e  whether  tli(!  money  so  to  be  disbursed 
is  appropriated  out  of  the  agricultural  liuid,  the  Patent  Ollice  fees,  or  out 
of  any  "other  fund.' 

"  Since  this  opinion  was  cotnnuiiiic.ifcd   to  me,  it  has  been  invariably 
'     respected;  but  as  long  as  it  is  enjon-cd,  this  bureau  can  tievcr  fully  ac- 
complish the  objects  for  which  it  was  organized.     Whatever  may  be  the 
practice  in  other  bureaus,  it  will  be  nr^|H^ssil)le  for  any  L'ommissioupr  to 
carry  on,  with  credit  to  the  country  and   satisfaction  to  inventors  and 
■  patentees,  the  peculiar,  important  and  midtitudinous  affairs,  and  to  recon- 
cile the  often  conflicting  interests  committed  to  his  eliarge,  if  he  be  not 
permitted  to  judge  of  the  merits  and  ([ualificatious  of  his  assistants,  or 
to  remove  such  as  are  incouipetenl.  or  in  other  respects  unfit:  that  is,  if 
I     he  is  made  responsible  for  the  acts  of  those  over  whom  he  has  no  con- 
trol.   And  again:  if  the  department  has  the  control  of  the  disbursements, 
it  is  but  reasonable  that  the  Secretary  shouid-filo  the  required  s\ireties, 
and  not  the  Commissioner. 

*'0n  subj(icts  deemed  vital  to  the  integrity  and  usefulness  of  the 
Patent  Office,  there  should  be  left  no  room  for  doubt;  hence,  I  respect- 
fully recall  these  to  your  consideratit)u,  and  propose  to  submit  them  to 
Congress,  with  a  vuew  of  having  the  ixiwers  and  responsibilities  of  the 
office  distinctly  defined." 

The  arts  and  sciences  have  no  affinities  with,  and  should  not  be  linked 
to,  temporary  politics.  To  suppose  the  business  of  this  office  can  be 
carried  on,  if  its  desks  are  occu|»ie(i,  as  in  some  departments,  by  persons 
even  of  general  qualifications,  instead  of  sjH^cial  fitness,  is  a  great  mis- 
take, ftlechanicat  inventions  and  discoveries,  for  which  patents  are 
issiied,  are  based  upon  tfie  great  physical  laws  of  nature,  and  are  illus- 
trations of  them;  hence  it  is  lu  cojitonnity  wiili  those  laws  that  the 
decisions  of  the  office  must  be  m.-Kle.  IJut'this  requires  close  and  un- 
divided attention,  and,  almve  all,  freedom  from  extraneous  interruptions 
and  intiuences.  These  are,  and  ever  must  lie,  detrimental  in  the  highest 
degree.     They  not  only  embj^rrnss  the  prop*M-  and  harmonious  working 
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of  the  instuution,  but  are  subversivt  of  the  great  obiecU  contemplated 

m  Its  organization.  ^ 

The  duties  of  the  Commissioner  and  examiners  are  of  too  purely- 
scientific  a  nature  for  them  to  be  subjected,  with  advantage,  to  heads  and 
sometimes  chief  clerks  of  departments,  who  cannot  be  expected  to  enter 
into  the  peculiar  business  of  the  Patent  Odice,  or  appreciate  the  verv 
serious  evils  of  interference.  If  the  Commissioner  and  chief  officera 
are  not  competent  to  perform,  or  are  not  faithful  in  the  dischari?e  of  their 
onerous  tasks,  they  should  be  removed;  but  if  they  are  able  and  honesL 
they  ought  not  to  ne  harassed  with  calls  to  answer  complaints  preferred 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  often  to  the  President,  by  disap- 
I^ointed  applicants  and  their  friends;  bv  parties  stimulated  with  promise, 
of  large  sums,  made  payable  on  the  issue  of  a  patent;  and  by  agents  and 
speculators  smarting  under  the  loss  of  such  contingent  fee?.  Nor  is 
here  the  slightest  ground  or  reason  for  such  attempts  at  coercion:  since, 
11  the  office  improperly  refuse  a  patent,  the  law  has  provided  a  court  of 
appeal,  in  which  its  decisions  can  be  revised  and  reversed 

Dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  applicants  is  unavoidable,  because  of  the 

nuniber  of  old  devices  presented  for  patents  ;  nor  can  this  ever  be  pre- 

vented,  unless  by  the  publication  of  such  an  Index  of  Inventions  as  has 

been  in  previous  reports,  and  again  in  this  recommended  to  the  favor. 

able  attennon  of  Congress.     There  is  no  disposition  in  the  office  to  re- 

,  luse  patents  ;  the  feeling  is  the  very  reverse.     Rejections  are  made  only 

in  performance  of  a  duty  imposed  by  law.     This  duty  is  an  unpleasant 

and  arduous  one  often  blighting  the  fond  anticipations  of  ingenious  and 

worthy  men,  and  often  necessitating  a  more  or  less  elaborate  defence  of 

the  grounds  of  action   in  the  case;  whereas,  in  granting  a  patent  the 

office  IS  relieved  from  th^se  and  other  difficulties.     Hence  it  is  absurd  to 

suppose  that  refusals  are  wantonly  made,  there  being  no  possible  motive^ 

to  refuse  a  patent,  but  every  inducement  to  grant  one.     When  doubts 

exist,  the  benefit  is  always  given  to  the  applicant. 

If  systematise  endeavors  to  overawe  and  overrule  the  Commissioner  be 
not  frowned  down  they  will,  in  time,  affect  the  integrity  of  the  Patent 
Ufhce,  and  will  make  it  a  source  of  injustice  to  the  public  and  of  grievous 
wrongs  to  real  inventors.  Its  judicial  character  requires  that  it  be  cor- 
dially  sustained,  and  jealously  protected  from  improper  influences.  It 
should  be  surrounded  with  the  same  safeguards  that  defend  the  independ- 
ence  of  ev-ery  United  States  court.  What  would  be  the  condition  of 
judges  of  the  Supreme  and  of  other  courts,  if  they  were  constantly  called 
upon  to  reopen  carefully  adjudicated  cases,and  answer  complaints  of  de- 
Jeated  litigants,  accompanied  with  insinuations  and  often  direct  charsres 
ol  ignorance,  imbecility,  partiality,  corruption,  and  kindred  attributes^ 
^-evv  high  minded  men  would  accept  and  fewer  would  remain  in  office" 
Jn  this  bureau,  everything  is  matter  of  record.  No  decision  is  made 
Th^tZ  '7'""'''^^'i';§  'iie  reasons,  in  writing,  to  the  parties  concerned ; 
tlle>  are  p  aced  on  file,  and  become  part  of  the  public  archives  of  the 
ofice.  This  together  with  a  court  of  appeal,  secures  the  rights  of  ap- 
plicants,  and  is  an  ample  guarantee  against  unjust  and  arbitrary  de- 

It  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  a  dereliction  of  duty  to  have 
retrained  from  thus  soliciting  the  attention  of  Congress  to  a  subject  so 
essentially  alfechng  the  character  and  usefulness  of  the  Patent  Office- 
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50  deep  are  my  convictions  of  tlie  po^itivHy  injnrions  pffpcts  of  drpnrt- 
mental  control,  nnaccompanietl,  ns  it  i?,  by  our  ?in2lo  compensating  lid- 
vantage  to  the  office,  the  admiuistraiion,  or  the  pnl^hc. 

2.  AdfUtional  room  rnfjuirol  -^\  resppctfnlly  I'.it  o:\rnestly  nrge  an 
early  provision  of  additional  room  for  tli  ■  clrnrul  l)usiness  of  thn  ofllco, 
as  well  as  for  a  proper  exhibition  of  the  tnnd'-Is.  The  coritinnei]  occu- 
pancy of  the  largest  and  best  part  of  tlio  building  as  a  luuseniu,  and  t!m 
delay  in  finishing  the  new  wing,  have  rc^idtfd  in  cmharrassuients  that 
are  daily  becoming  more  and  more  sr^iiniis.  Indeed,  if  the  evd  bn  not 
soon  corrected,  it  will  prove  a  positive  interruption  to  ilie  business  rf  ilie 
office.  The  few  rooms  at  its  command  !;nv<;  become  so  crowded,  that 
the  mails  have,  for  the  last  twi-lve  n.ciitl.s,  lecn  ninde  u[)  in  the  open 
passage,  where  the  correspondcnre  and  daily  cash  remittances  arc  un- 
avoidably exposed. 

Such  an  exlnbition  of  tlie  models  as  wis  contemplated  and  directed  by 
the  law  of  183G  is  not  only  impossibh^,  but  it  is  scnn-ely  prncticable  to  pro- 
tect them  from  serious  injury,  if,  indeed,  thn  more  delii  ate  among  them 
ran  be  secured  from  positive  destruction.  Their  condiiion  is  a  great  in- 
justice to  their  antliors,  and  to  inventors  atul  patentees  generally;  since 
the  rooms  and  ca-sc?,  prrjiared  expressly  for  thoin  at  the  expense  of  the 
Patent  fund,  have  now  been  v/ithli«.hl  from  the  oHice  for  a  period  of  ten 
years'!*  As  Cotjgress  alone  has  tlie  jviwer.  1  would  respectfully  suggest 
that  immediate'action  be  taken  to  pio-.id(!  mom  necessary  tor  the  classi- 
fication;  arrangement,  ami  proper  (lisplay  of  the  model-. 

In  relation  t"othe  details  olttie  subject".  I  beg  to  intr.iduce  the  following 
correspondence,  elicited  bv  a  resolution  of  ib.e  iScnatc,  of  January  2s, 
1851:  '         .1 

r\Tr%T  Oi  ricF.,  Jnjitinrij  30,  1S-")1. 

8ir:  Having  l^cen  desired  by  yon  to  express  onr  rj)iiiioii  on  llie  wants 
of  this  office,  as  far  as  room  is' cmceriied,  we  liavc  ibe  honor  to  report: 

P^irst.  That  the  patented  models  now  in  the  <  ilic<:  are  so  much  crowded 
that  the  provision  of  the  law  Mith  re.Merr  to  the  exhibition  of  them 
cannot  be  complied  with;  that  llie  rejeficd  models  are  iii  a  Hinilar,  but 

worse  condition. 

Second.  That  the  draughtsman's  room,  library,  and  record-rooni,  are  at 
present  crowded  to  an  extent  which  rejiders  it  extremely  difficult  to 
perform  the  duties  that  are  re(|iiired  to  he  done  in  those  departinents;  at 
least  three  times  tlie  space  is  wanted  f  )r  the  hluary,  and  double  f  )r  the 
draughtsman's  room. 

Third.  It  is  a  matter  of  almost  a!)^"lut(!  necessity  tluit  tlie  recording 

*    rlerks  should  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  record  loom. 

Fourth..  That  the  copying-eierl<  f  u-  letters  and  tin,'  <  lerk  who  has  c}iarL,^e 
nf  assignments  are  at  present  crowded  into  apartments  (d'  other  officers, 
•whose  rooms  are  too  fidl  without  iIkmh. 

Fifth.  That  it  has  become  a  matter  of  necessity  f(^r  the  examiners  to 
liave  rooms  in  which  they  may  c'>n\cr>e  wiih  afij.hcants,  without  the 
latter  having  an  op|x:)rtunity  to  evaunii'  .  r>r  evt  n  glance  at,  tlie  models 
of  pendine  applications. 

Sixth.  Uooms  are  required  for  workshops,  caveat  models,  and  pending 
models. 
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Seventh.  That  an  ante-room  has  become  indispensably  necessary. 

Eighth.  That  it  is  a  matterwell  understood  that  the  force  of  this  office 
must  be  yearly  increasing,  and  that  the  foregoing  considerations  are 
based  upon  the  present  force  and  the  expected  increase  of  records,  but 
not  upon  an  increased  number  of  clerks. 

We  therelbre  believe  that  the  whole  oi  the  basement  of  the  present  build- 
ing and  the  wing  are  necessary  for  a  proper  distribution  of  the  rejected 
models  and  for  work^hops;  that  the  whole  of  the  upper  halls,  both  of  the 
building  and  wing,  are  at  present  required  for  patented  models,  and  will 
])robably  be  filled  to  overflowing  in  the  course  of  three  years.  And  we 
also  behove  that  the  whole  of  the  first  floor  of  the  present  building  and 
the  wing  will  not  more  than  suffice  for  the  wants  of  the  Commissioner, 
cxamineis,  machinist,  draughtsman,  and  clerks,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  library  and  dranghtniairs  room  are  daily  narrowing  in  effective 
space,  and  that  it  would  be  useless  to  move  them  into  apartments  which, 
in  the  couTso  of  less  than  three  years,  would  be  quite  as  contracted  as 
those  which  are  m>w  daily  hindering  the  effective  action  of  this  office. 

If  a  dilfeient  arrangement  from  that  herein  iniiinaled  be  adopted,  it 
will  merely  vary  the  distribution  of  oilices,  models,  a.od  lecords,  but  will 
not  alter,  m  the  least,  the  af^soluie  amount  of  space  that  is  needed. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  subndtied: 

N.  p.  N.  FITZGERALD, 
IIE.NKY  B.  RE.NWICK, 
J..  D.  GALE, 

Principal  Examiners. 

J.  n.  lam:, 

T.  R.  PEALi:, 
THUS.  J.  EVERETT, 

Assistunt  Examiners. 
K.  S.  CHILTON,  Librarian. 
A.  L.  McLNTIIlE,  Drau^iUsmxin. 

SAME.  Wm-W.L,  Machinist. 
S.'V.  SHLHiERT,  A'countinrr  Clerk. 
A.  B.  LITTLE,  Assignmeiu  Clerk. 
Hon.  Tiios.  EwMA.tK, 

Commissioner  of  PaUnts. 


UMrr.i)  St\te55  Patr.^t  Office,  Fdruarg  4,  1S51. 

Til  reply  to  yonr  let  er  of  Jamiary  olst,  I  have  the  honor -lo  state  that, 
-with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  sentiments  of  the  principal  officers  of  this 
bureau  respecting  the  information  called  for  by  the  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  2Mh  ultimo,  viz:  «'  What  additional  room,  if  any,  is  re- 
q  nred  fbr  the  pnq)er  aceoimuodation  of  the  Patent  Office,"  Jcc,  *fcc.,  I 
asked  for  their  opinions,  and  thought  it  the  safest  course  to  submit  them 
lor  your  consideration  in  place  oi  my  own.  > 

My  i)ersonal  opinion,  now  required,  was,  after  an  examination,  ex- 
pressed in  the  Report  of  1^49,  page  512.  Though  the  business  of  the 
office  has  iucreased  siuce  the  dale  of  lliat  report   X  still  thiuk  that,  were 
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the  upper  floor  and  its  cases  restored  to  tlie  office  for  the  reception  of  its 
models,  and  the  space  now  occupied  by  the  models  converted  into  rooms, 
there  would  be  sufficient  for  the  immediate  wants  of  the  office. 

If  the  museum  is  to  remain  where  it  is,  then,  certainly,  the  whole  of 
the  upper  floor  of  the  new  wjng  will  be  required  for  the  models  now  in 
the  office;  but  that  would  be  an  inconvenient  arrangement,  since  by  it 
the  models  would  be  far  distant  from  the  rooms  of  the  officers  requiring 
them.  It  would  be  better  to  assign  the  new  wing  entirely  to  this  office, 
or  remove  the  museum  into  it.  Under  any  cirrumstances  the  models,  if 
they  are  to  be  properly  disponed  of  and  arranged  for  exhibition,  as  the 
law  requires  they  should  be,  must  be  placed  on  the  upper  floor  on  ac- 
count of  light.  When  the  west  wing  is  completed,  it  is  doubtful  if  there 
would  be  sufficient  light  to  examine  the  objects  in  the  cases  were  they  to 
remain  on  the  present  or  first  floor.  They  are  partially  obscured  now, 
and  would  then  be  much  more  so. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  in  view  of  tho 
rapidly  increasing  busrness  of  the  ortice,  the  present  building  will,  in  my 
opinion,  be  found  wholly  insufficient  for  the  purposes  of  this  bureau  in 
three  or  four  years,  if  not  sooner.  The  papers  accompanying  your  letter 
are  herewith  returned.  I 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

,  THUS.  KVVCA.NK. 

Hon.  Alex.  H.  H.  Stuart,    I 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  mlmber  of  models  at  present  in  the  office  is  nearly  20,000.  The 
yearly  accumulation  exceeds  2,0()0;  so  that  in  ten  years,  the  number 
cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  50,000,  since  the  annual  increase  for 
the  last  four  years  has  been  between  two  and  three  hundred. 

If  the  largest  and  best  portion  of  the  original  building  is  still  to  be 
occupied  with  the  collection  of  the  Exploring  Expedition,  and  if  a  moiety 
only  of  the  new  wing  be  accofded  to  this  office,  i  submit  that  the 
$211,000  withdrawn  from  the  Patent  fund,  and  expended  on  the  wing, 
be  returned;  since,  after  the  payment  of  that  sum.  the  office  will  have 
no  more  room  than  what  is  admitted  belonged  to  it  before. 

Were  the  Patent  fund  held  s&cred  for  the  direct  encouragement  of 
science  and  art,  and  the  interest  expended  in  premiums  for  inventions 
and  discoveries  of  nationaU  importance,  (as  suggested  in  the  report  of 
1849,)  it  would  be  a  fruitful  and  enduring  source  of  honor  and  of  bene- 
fits to  the  Union.  I  believe  it  of  more  importance  to  the  country  to 
preserve  that  fund'  intact,  and  to  expend  the  interest  as  suggested,  than 
to  have  a  stately  structure  in  which  to  transact  the  business  of  the  oflico. 

3.  Increase  of  clerical  force. — With  the  exception  of  |wo,  authorized 
by  the  act  of  1848,  there  have  been  no  permanent  clerks  added  to  this 
office  since  itS  reorganization  in  1^36;  while  the  duties  of  those  em- 
ployed have  increased  more  than  thjee  fold  during  that  period.  They 
are,  consequently,  over-tasked,  and  inadequately  paid.  I  would,  there- 
fore, respectfully  and  most  earnestly  ask  Congress  to  authorize  the  employ- 
ment oi  four  additional  permanent  clerks,  at  salaries  of  S  1,200,  to  be 
assigned  to  such  service  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  (Commis- 
sioner for  thfe  despatch  of  the  public  business.  Some  of  the  duties  for 
which  these  clerks  are  designed  arc  now  performed  by  persons  employed 
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under  the  act  of  1837.  They  arc  not  qualified  officers,  but  necessarily 
admitted  to  the  secret  archives,  and  other  business  requiring  care  and 
responsibility.  Th^se  places,  it  is  believed,  should  be  filled  by  perma- 
nent clerks,  sworn  and  qualified  as  such. 

As  examples  of  the  necessity  of  peruKment  aid  and  increased  compen- 
sation to  certain  branches  of  business,  the  duties  of  some  of  the  officers 
whose  desks  are  over-tasked  are  here  referred  to,  bv  extracts  taken  from 
a  report  made  by  the  Commissioner  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in 
September  last,  in  obedience  to  a  resolution  of  tfie  Sen:Ue  of  the  7th  of 
March,' 1851,  in  relation  to  the  classification  of  clerks,  and  ''apportioning 
their  salaries  according  to  their  services,"  with  slight  alterations,  in  which 
he  recommended — 

First.  That  the  salary  of  the  chief  clerk  of  this  bureau  be  increased 
to  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  This  increase  would  only  place 
the  chief  clerk  of  the  Patent  Oflice  on  an  etjuality  with  those  of  other 
bureaus  who  receive  a  rea^ionable  compensation,  and  who  are  exempt 
from  the  necessity  of  giving  bonds,  with  surctv,  for  laithful  performance 
of  duty,  required  by  the  chief  cWjl  of  this  cilice. 

Besides  his  heavy  cl'-^iioal  and  adniinistraii\-e  duties,  the  entire  busi- 
ness of  the  ollic^  i)asses  tliroush  his  hands,  rereivitii-  its  appropriate 
direction  to  the  dillerent  brandies.  TJie  duties  thus  devolving  and  ac- 
.nimulating  upon  iiim,  rendered  the  .services  of  an  assistant  necessary. 
I  his  aid,  supplied  under  the  act  of  1S37,  authorizinir  the  employment  of 
temporary  clerks,  is  intended,  also,  to  lelieve  other  desks,  and  the  clerk- 
ship should  be  made  permanent. 

Second.  Tliat  the  salary  of  the  nn  vinnTSMAN,  which  is  new  twelve 
hundred,  be  raised  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 

He  has  charge  of  the  secret  archives  of  the  office;  the  drawings 
patented  and  rejected;  i^iending  files  and  evidence  in  cases  of  interfer- 
ence; receives  apphcalhnis  from  the  chief  clerk,  entering  them  in  books 
kept  for  that  pur|x)se,  belore  they  are  distributed  to  the  examiners;  ex- 
amines all  drawings  attached  to  patents  before  they  go  out  of  ihe  office, 
and  all  copies  of  drawings  made  for  courts  or  other  purposes,  besides 
attending  to  a  large  amount  of  iniscellaneoiis  hiisiness.  It  was  found 
impossible,  before  the  inrrease  of  the  examining  corps,  for  this  oflicer  to 
give  his  personal  attention  to  these  multiiarious  duties.  Accordinely 
an  assistant  was  assigned  to  him  under  the  act  of  1837,  whom  I  reconi' 
mend  to  be  made  a  permanent  clerk. 

Third.  The  machimst.     The  duty  of  the  machinist  is  to  receive 
classify,  and  arrange  the  models,  to  exhibit  to  inventors  such  classes  as 
may  be  in  the  line  ot  their  discoveries;  furnish  the  examiners  with  such 
as  may  bere(|nired  m  their  examinations;  keep  records  of  those  patented 
susjiended  and   rejected,  and  to  conduct  the  correspondence  relatin**  to 
models,  generally.     The   innnher  ol  these  interesims?  proofs  of  tlie^'in. 
ventive  genius  ol  the  country  has  doubled  within  a  inw  years,  and  now 
amounts  to  about  'iO.dtMI.     It  i,a>  loni,^  been  impossible  for  one  person  to 
meet  the  demands  of   tins  department.     An  assistant  was  necessarily 
appointed  some  years  ago,  and  piud  out  of  the  contingent  fund;  and  as 
the  duties  ol  the  assistant  are  e<inally  resjKnisible  with  those  of  the  ma- 
clmiist— he  iiaving  a  knowledge  of  models  of  pending  applications  and 
cthfis  belonging  to  the  secret  archives— he  ought  to  be  a  sworn  officer 
and  his  place  a  ['orrnan»^nt  clcrkvhip.  ' 
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Fovrlh.  That  the  salary  of  the  accounti.no  or  nisnuRsiNc  clrrk  be 
increased  to  $1,500  per  annum,  antl  he  be  requirwi  to  give  bonds. 

He  has  charge  of  tlic  records  of  the  ofii'-e— tlie  pniented  and  with- 
drawn files;  and  is  required  to  <^ive  in(()rMKiiion  in  reh\tion  thereto  when- 
ever called  upon.  He  is  also  the  arcouiiting  and  disbnrsiii?  clerk,  and 
conducts,  the  correspondence  in  relation  to  withdrawals;  the  discharge 
of  which  dutres  involves  a  heavy  responsihihty,  and  recpiires  a  person  of 
not  only  reputable  talents,  bitt  al^o  of  rigid  nitegrity.  JStivcmv  or  eiirhty 
tliousand  dollars  passes  through  his  hands  annnalh;,  and  yet  for  a  salary 
of  .<%1,20()  he  assumes  all  t.he  resjjonsibihty  of  sucli  a  trust.  % 

Fifth.  That*  the  salary  of  the  APsK;NMr,\T  clkhk,  who  now  reneives 
$1,000,  be  increased  to  si, 200.  When  this  salary  was  authorized,  the 
amount  was,  in  a  measure,  commensiirate  wiih  the  dniies  perl(>niied; 
but,  owing  to  several  changes  in  the  hnsinoss  atul  j>nsnniicf.  o[  il,e  rtfice, 
many  very  important  matters  have  b»Tjn  trai;sterred  from  othi-r  f!e<ks  to 
his,  making  it  a  very  responsible  and  laborious  position.  He  is  charged 
with  the  preparation  of  all  certificates  for  copies  of  records,  <i[<s.  Occ, 
conducts  the  correspf)ndence  respecting  copies,  transfers  ot  patent  rights, 
and  miscellaneous  inquiries,  and  receives  and  accounts  for  the  fees  paid 
for  copies  and  for  recorduig  deeds,  in  uiisccllaneou.s  correspoinicncc, 
which  pertains  to  his  desk,  ([uestions  oiien  arise  involving  prehnunary 
legal  pomts,  requiring  aconjpetent  knowledge  of  the  patent  law,  as  well 
as  a  thorough  apqua  ti!ance  wi.h  t!ie  practice  of  the  oilire. 

4.  Librarian. — The  library  is  an  indispensable  rl-.'uient  in  transacting 
the  business  of  the  o(fice^  and  it  is  essential  that  it  keep  pace  wiili  the 
advancement  of  science  and  tlie^nis,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  As  its 
importance  a::d  contents  daily  increase,  it  is  desirable  tliat  a  salary  be 
atlaciied  to  the  librarianship  comnlensurate  with  ib.e  s(;rvices  rerinired^ 
one  sutiicieut  to  engage  a  person  wliose  habits,  education,  and  tastes,  fit 
him  for  the  position.  Besides  cataloguing,  collating,  and  indexing  the 
books,  he  miehtJieep  a  digest  of  patents  as  they  are  issued,  and  post  up 
materiafs  for  and  aid  the  Commissioner  in  the  preparation  of  the  annual 
report.  He  should  understand  the  German  and  t^Mich  languages.  I 
would  recommend  that  the  salary  be  made  permanent,  and  not  Ivss  than 
$1,200. 

5.  Patent  la^rs. — It  is  V<^licved  that  a  registry  law  might  be  bene- 
ficially substituted  for  the  law  relating  to  designs.  It  would  be  more 
comprehensive,  and  l)etrer  calculated  to  secure  the  objects  sought,  than 
the  law  at  present  in  force. 

I  would  recommend  that  in  all  cases  whore  a  patent  is  granted,  upon 
proof  that  the  applicant  invented  it  prior  to  the  issue  of  a  patent  granted 
before  the  application,  or  prior  to  a  publication  of  the  same  invention 
made  before  said  application,  or  prior  to  the  use  of  the  same  by  others 
before  the  filing  of  said  application,  said  patent  shall  ta!;e  the  dat*:!  of  the 
earliest  patent,  the  earliest  publicauon,  or  the  earliL>st  use  of  said  in- 
vention. 

1  would  alsofccommeirtl  that,  for  the  pnrposc  of  diminishing  litieation, 
a  system  of  cumulative  damages  and  cumulative  costs  l>e  authorize.l, 
depending  upon  thes  number  of  times  a  patent  has  been  aliirmed  or  in- 
validated before  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  It  is  believed  that 
such  a  system  will,  to  a  great  extent,  prevent  calling  the  validity  of 
latents  ia  questioa  for  mete  purposes  of  vexation,  and  will  also  check 
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the  bringing  of  suits  upon  invalid  patents  flir  the  purpose  rrf  procnring 
unjust  triluite  through   fear  of  litkation.     \o  plan   has  occurred   to  mo 
which  I  consider  so  well  calculated  to  check  unnecessary  and  vexatious 
"iitigatiou  under  patents, 

0.   .Iv'^an  nfnij.Koh. — TIu»  infirm  her.lth  of  tiie  x-enera!ile  cl>icf  justice 
of  the   District  of  C(>liin;l»ia,  renrjers  it  necessary  for  Con^^ress  to  iiiake. 
•early  provision  fur  giving  appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  decisions  of  the 
cfh'^e. 

In  suhmiflirg  the  following  letter  from  tlie  cliicf  justice,  I  feel  it  my 
duty  again  to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  xho.  total  iiiade<iu:iey  of 
the  coin|>ensaiioii  allowed  by  iIk?  act  of  IbJT  for  t!ie  services  theieiu 
prescribed. 

Mv  immediate  predecessor,  in  tlio  rep-^rt  o{  1S47,  uses  the  following 
language  in  refMcnce  to  this  oiU'-er:  "  i'roin  thit  tinic  iM.in^'i  H,  l!->37) 
down  to  ihe  present,  many  appeals  have  l)een  l,.l;e!i  from  the  decisions 
oHhe  <  'ommissioner-aiid  decided  by  tht^  chief  justice,  who  has  sustained 
his  decisions  by  ahle  and  elaborate  o|)inion5.  involvinrr  ini])ort;uit  piinei- 
ples  of  patent  law."  The^e  opiiii(Mis  were  published  l;y  Con-re-.s;  they 
constitute  the  most  valuable  l)..(ly  of  decisions  on  (uir  j>iv.-.enf  patent 
''aws;  are  respected  ns  auliiorilv  in  all  oi:r  courts;  and  vMinct;  t!ie  higli 
iiiiegrity,  [)roti)nnd  U'aining,  and  great  indu-trv  of  their  aetlioi. 

For  these  labors  his  only  i)e''ui]iary  compensation  was  sldO  j>er  an- 
num; whereas  single  ca-es  have  occurred  wherein  a  larter  sum  wouiti 
have  Ikm'U  inadeiiuate.      I  r-sper  tfi.lly  su-ge.l  thai  an  add'lional  sum  be 
billowed  Judge  Ciancli  out  (•!  the  pat«Mit  fund,  as  an  acknowlLJg'.iient  of 
•the  important  services  he  has  reiidered  to  this  (ahco. 


—  Ltllrr  of  Judge  Crnnch. 

W.vpinNCToK,  1).  C,  Dcccn^-.cr  I.',  ISoL 
Dr.tfi  Sir:  I  am  unali^e.  by  reason  ofg;reat  age,  si'-knc^s.  and  infirm- 
•:ty,  10  discharge  the  duties  imposed  upon%ne   by  the  patent  laws  of  the 
'United  ^Stales. 

1  have,  ihercf)re,  petitioned  'Jonercss  to  repeal  such  puts  o{  tho?e 
Jaws  as  recpii'-e  me  to  hear  and  detiTmiiie  appeals  Irom  t!i"  decisions  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Pat(;iits. 

My  meinorial  is,  I  believe,  referred  by  the  J^'cnate  to  the  CommiUce  on 
the  Judi'uary.      , 

1  suppose  some  substitute  will  be  required  for  the  provisions  whicU 
may  be  repealed. 

With  great  respect,  I  am,  dear  sir,  yotir  obedient  servant, 

W.  CKANCH. 

Hon.   TilcniA"    EwHV.Mv, 

CoHi/niiiiiioitcr  of  Patents. 

I 
7.  Anahjticdl  awl  drscriplivc  Li'/rx  of  ///fcy</tV>/<^.— Respecting  thiK 
great  desideratum,  I  beg  to  reter  U)  my  Report  for  ibVJ,  p.iu''-  5lG;'io  re- 
treat the  recommend. itions  and  to  urg  ;  the  appropriation  ilurcin  named, 
}i)r  the  cominencemtint  of  such  a  compilation.  Its  importance,  utility 
and  necessity  are  becoming  more  and  more  apparent.  No  state  paper 
and  jio  ulttfe  human  voluiuc  coa:  ever  sur4>ass  it  lu  imiuodiuie  aud  cudur- 
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iiig  value.  A  greater  boon  to  inventors,  to  science,  and  to  tlie  world  at 
large,  could  hardly  be  named.  It  would  be  consulted  as  long  as  the  arts 
are  cherisliod,  and  would  rather  increase  than  diminish  in  interest  as 
time  rolls  on. 

If  the  cost  of  printing  it  be  deemed  an  objection,  a  fair  manuscript 
copy  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  exatniners,  and  above  all  price  to  in- 
ventors and  others,  who  should  have  access  to  it  in  person,  or  througli 
their  agents. 

8.  Chemical  apparatus  for  the  use  r>f  the  office. — In  the  chemical  branch 
of  the  examining  department  the  furniture  of  a  small  laboratory  is  much 
needed,  to  enable  tlie  examiner  to  verify  or  disprove  alleged  ingredients 
and  results  of  applicants  for  patents  for  materials,  processes  and  com- 
pounds. Section  sixth  of  the  act  of  1S3I)  provides  that  every  applicant 
for  a  chemical  patent  shall  accompany  his  application  "  witli  sf)ecimens 
of  ingredients  and  of  the  composition  of  matttT,  snllicient  in  (juanliiy 
for  the  purpose  of  experiment."'  Hitherto  no  means  of  testing  such 
specimens  have  been  provided,  although  obviously  within  the  meaning 
oi  the  law.  The  increasini,r  nnml>er  of  applications  heloniriiig  to  this 
class  and  their  alleged  importance  render  it  hiirhly  desirable,  and  indeed 
indisj)ensable,  that  the  examiner  shonht  have  at  hand  the  means  of  arriv- 
ing at  correct  and  definite  decisions.  It  is  therefore  proposed  to  have  a 
room  fitted  up  as  a  laboratory,  and  tliat  the  Connnissioner  be  authorized 
to  procure  the  requisite  apparatus,  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  shOU. 

U.  Reports  of  the  office  illustrafctl.^h  is  very  desirable  that  these  docu- 
ments should  be  rendered  more  practically  useful  to  inventors,  and  to 
others  interested  in  the  i)roirress  of  the  arts.  Tliey  are  essentially  defect- 
ive HI  descriptions  of  devices  patented,  such  descriptions  being  confined 
to  the  claims,  the  full  lYieaning  of  which  ran  seldom  be  iinderstood  for 
want  of  details  and  drawings.  To  publish  the  specifications  in  exleusn 
would  swell  the  annual  exposition  into  several  large  volumes;  but  if 
.'simple  and  neat  engraved  illustrations  were  introduced  along  with  the 
ilaims,  a  moderate  addition  only  would  be  made  to  the  v(>lmne  now 
devoted  tO  inventions.  L,et  a  small  but  clear  outline  engraving  be  given 
of  each  patented  invention — that  is,'  of  the  peculiar  portion  covered  by 
the  claim — and  every  person  consulting  the  reports  would  understand 
the  |)recise  nature  of  the  inventions  at  once,  and  consetiuently  be  pre- 
vented iVom  repeating  ihein.  As  long,  theiefore,  as  the  specifications 
and  drawings  are  not  published  in  fidl,  it  would  be  a  decided  improve- 
ment, and  in  a  majority  of  ca>es  all  that  is  M-anted  to  convey  a  correct 
idea  of  the  devices  patented,  to  acComjwuy  each  "claim''  with  a  neat 
and  lucid  woodcut  i'lustraiion.  iXearly  every  inventor  would  be  glad 
to  supply  one,  and  ie.w  would  object  to  a|>rovi">ion  made  by  law,  requir- 
ing one,  or  an  electrotype  cast  of  one,  to  be  furnished  by  each  patentee. 
They  might  be,  and  in  general  ougiit  to  be,  confined  to  the  features 
patented,  so  that  seldom  more  than  lialf  a  page  would  be  taken  up,  while 
in  a  majority  of  case^  one-third  of  a  page,  or  even  less,  would  suffice. 

The  insertion  of  such  illustrations  would  make  the  reports  much 
more  popular  and  useful.  They  would  impart  greatly  increased  and 
more  definite  inforiTiation. -i  nd  would  save  many  an  inventor  an  incon- 
venient outlay  of  lime  and  money  in  travelling  to  Washington  to  exam- 
ine the  models  in  the  Tatent  Ollicc..    The  reports  would  be  more  care- 
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fuTly  preserved,  both  in  public  and  private  fibraries,  and  more  frequently 
consulted  by  inventors  and  others. 

As  regards  the  style  or  workmanship  in  which  the  office  reports  are 
got  up,  I  beg  to  suggest  that  a  much  smaller  number  than  what  is  usu- 
ally  printed  would  be  preferable,  in  nearly  every  point  of  view,  provided 
thfey  were  issued  in  respectable  and  enduring  volumes.  As  permanent 
records,  ten  thousand  copies,  got  up  in  a  style  creditable  to  the  office  and 
to  the  country,  would  be  more  valuable  and  do  more  service  than  ten 
rimes  the  number  of  the  usual  character.  Instead  of  being  rapidly  con- 
sarned  as  waste- paper,  they  wonld  be  pre5»€rved  in  both  private  and  pub- 
lic libraries.  A  complete  set  H?  not  now  to  be  had;  and  it  is  doubtfiri  if 
a  dozen  sets  are  in  existence;  (there  are  none  in  the  office  of  a  date  prior 

to  1S45  )  This  is  believed  to  be  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  due  to  the  infe- 
rior  quality  of  the  paper  and  printing— to  tfie  unattractive  and  unsubsUn- 
tial  dress  in  which  they  have  been  sent  forth. 

If  inventions  are  fraught  with  consequences  of  the  highest  import  to 
the  well-being  of  society  and  honoral)le  to  the  people  that  originate  them, 
descriptions  of  them  are  worthy  of  preservation^  and  the  more  so  since 
every  new  application  of  science  and  every  addition  to  art  has  a  lasting 
value.  Tomes  of  the  early  printers  are  extant,  and  their  pages  appear 
fresh  as  when  struck  off,  promising  to  outlive  most  of  modern  works. 
Few.  rf  any,  of  our.J^alent  Office  reports  will  be  found  on  book-shelves 
four  centuries  hence— fiheir  materia'is  will  have  perished  ;*•  while  there  is 
no  room  to  doubt  that  thousands  of  volmnes  printed  in  the  fit'teeiith  cen- 
tury will  be  consulted  in  the  twenty-fifth.  The  annual  reports  of  a  bu- 
reau so  intimately  allied  with  mechanical  jn-ogress  as  this  is,  mrght,  in 
some  degree,  to  correswnd  with  the  jiresent  state  of  the  arts  connected 
with  book  making.  Our  ministers  abroad  have  often  felt  ashamed  when 
<:omparing  some  of  o«r  documents  with  those  of  foreign  governments. 
Of  the  5UII  copies  of  the  Report  of  1849,  Part  1 ,  which  the  Senate  author- 
ized the  undersigned  to  have  printed,  at  a  cost  not  CKceedinr  fifty-five 
cents  each,  some  were  forwanJ^d  to  AmeRcau  embassies  abroad.  Th«; 
secretary  of  the  legrtion  at  LKindon,  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a 
parcel,  expressed  his^ratificatir»«  at  being  furnished  with  a  national  doc- 
ument which  he  could  exhibit  without  l>{«shing. 

It  is  the  practice  in  nearly  every  public  library  to  have  its  volumes 
bound  in  one  uniform  style;  but  with  bound  Patent  Office  rGp<irts  tins 
could  not  be  done  without  cuttitig  away  the  text,  iu  consequence  of  the 
small  portion  of  margin  left  fey  official  binders;  hence  unbound  are  ofuMi 
preferred  to  bound  cojmcs.  As  the  public  binding  is  not  calci/lated  U)  bo 
durable,  it  would  be  a  decided  improvement  if  the  margin  left  by  the 
binders  were  required  to  be  not  less  than  five-eighths  or  three  •quarters  of 
an  inch  in  width. 

IU.  International  exchanges. — It  is  proper,  in  this  place,  to  acknowl- 
edge the  obligations  of  the  oliice  to  M.  Alexandre  Vattemare,  the  well 
known  founder  of  the  system  of  international  exchanges,  /or  valuable 
contributions  to  its  library,  and  for  collections  of  foreign  seeds. 

The  ^'Annaics  des  Fon^s  «/  Chaussees,''  a  journal  containing'  the 
transactions  of  the  corps  of   topographical  engineers  in  Fianoe,  and 


*  A  large  ediiion  of  an  English  clauic  iIi«ap^>eareU  ^n  4hirty  ycara,  frem  ihc  oorrodHU'  aciion 
«f  clilorine  uaed  ut  Ueachiiig  Uic  paper. 
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'■'■Armrdfs  dcx  Minrss''^  a  journal  dcrotf^'l  to  niiniiiq;  and  rnctallnr^^ic  oper- 
ations, have  b'jen  received  fniui  him  entire;  also,  the  continuation,  (of 
s-everal  years  past,  of  the  ''»ZjV6'tv7.9  c/'///t"  ?//j6i,7,'' containing  descriptions 
f)(  patents  granted  in  i-Vance,  together  viih  various  woiks  n))on  agricul- 
ture, cliemistry,  »Scc. ,  received,  through  his  r.i^'ncy,  from  individuals  and 
scientific  socieiics  in  Franco. 

A  jseries  of  s-peciniens  of  Algerian  soils  and  products,  prepared  by  order 
of  the  Secretaiy  of  \V'ar|  of  Frauae,  tf)gt'tlier  wiiii  a  co!:t;ctiun  of  thu 
agricultural  proiiuciions  <!f  l''rancc,  prt'ji.ired  by  Mons.  A.  \iliiiorin  at  the 
request  oi'  the  Central  Au'ii 'ullural  .'Society,  have  Ij'^m  received  tlirough 

.  Mons.  Vattemare;  but  a,  it  was  uiidcrstnod  tlial  they  were  intended  for 
ibe  Department  ot  the  Int^'rior.  th*y  have  hcvn  iianded  over  to  the  Secro- 
lary^of  that  drjjartmeat,  uho  has  naide  ujcntion  otthem  iti  iiis  late  report 
accornjianying  the  in(\ss;ige  of  the  President  to  (Jonirrcss. 

11.  lu.rni/niK  is'  rf'/<orfs. — Tiuv-^  ha\e  hi'tn  omitted,  j.arlly  on  accomil 
rif  the  pressure  o(  business  on  ti;t;  examiner^'  desk^,  but  princii)ally 
because  com[)l.im!s  Iiavc;  hcf!i  n;ade  (A'  partiality  in  the  selections  ot' 
inventions  iiotii'cd.  4'o  av(xd  this,  all  nmst  In  mentioned  or  none. 
These  reports  nrcissarily  ni;;d(;  invidious  distinctir  ns  in  i<>L'ar  I  to  the 
relative  importance  and  merits  of  dtvice-s  pattMited.     JSu(di  distinctions 

^  tlonbtless  exi>t,  hut  the*  duty  of  pointing  them  out  does  not  atla.di  to  tins 

oilice.     They   liavo  been  a  liuiiiul  sources  of  comj)laint,  o[  cliarges  (VJ 

■partiality,  and  even  of  corruption;  and   aUhough   suVh  charges  are  to  be 

e.x.pected  under  any  circumstaiicciv,  it  iiy-^iiexjicdient  lor  Ihu  olticu  l-^' 

tsa.vol  out  of  Its  pativ  to  iiivilc  l\:'siu. 


IT. 
.     FIXAXCIAL  AND  STATJSTlCAr: 

Tbe  utimivr  of  applications  for  pakMifs  received  during  tbc  year  ctid- 
'inj^  December  :>1 ,  Ib^."  I  ,  is  two  thousand  two  huudr-Hl  and  fit'ty  eight; 
the  number  of  r;i\(\tfs  filed  during  the  same  ]>>:iod  is  seven  hundred  and 
.sixty;  being  an  incre\<e  of  applications  ovev  1  i>l  year  of  sixty-five,  and 
of  caveats  one  Imndred  and  ilfiv  eiijht. 

The  number  of  patents  issu"d  dunn?(he  year  1^"!  i>;  eis-jit  hundred 
and  sixty-nine,  iiich^din?  twenty  five  re-issues,  tliree  additional  improve- 
ments, and  ninrty  designs.  'I'iiree  disclaimers  wore  cnteied  during  th<>i 
year. 

Within  tlie  year  1S.51,  f>ur  !:undrel  and  thirfv-eight  patents  have  ex- 
pired, a  list  of  which  i--  a'ltiexcd,  marked  H.  Tiior '  were  fif'tc^a  appli- 
cations made  •during  the  year  to  extend  pitents,  t!;e  terms  of  which  w.-re 
about  to  expire;  whi  di,  wit!i  <lve  p'^ndim,^  applications  at  the  close  of  last 
year,  made  twenty  ca>os  to  bt^  considereJ.  Of  tliesr,  niu*!  were  crraiited 
and  eleven  reji'ctcd.  .None  iiavc  be/ai  extended  by  Coiiirross  during  th« 
yerr. 

Tlie  recoipts  of  the  office  fir  tbe  year  1S.">1,  on  account  of  applications 
ii^r  patents,  cavcai.  ,  additional  improvencnts,  re  issues,  extensions,  n^- 
cordin:;  assignments,  pv.vers  of  attorney,  cVc.,  and  for  copies,  amount  t'» 
^■'•'">,T3S  ()1,  as  yvr  s' ttement  mari;ed  A;  being  an  increase  over  the  re- 
ceipts of  last  vear  <d\s-^>l  1    .')'). 

'I'fie  expetis'^s  of  the  olii'^e  f  t  the  year  IS.'l  are  as  follov.'s,  viz:  For 
.^salaries,  .•^.3;].7r.>  T:);  contiifjT'nt  <\!.ei!ses,  s|  I  .."):]:{  S|  ;  books  for  t!ie 
■id)rarv,sl  ,l'-^;5  '.ili  temporary  clerk;  ,  si  1 .:]'.»!  I'i;  a^ri.^ullHral  statistics, 
.'^•1,'.I37  SI;  retundii;:^  monoy  p  lid  hy  misiak'\  .'■•;1  "-t)  77;  com[)eiisatiou 
<d  librarian,  .^"J.IO;  vdiitd'  ju.suce  of  the  1  )i^!rict  of  ('olumlea  silting  on  ap- 
peals lloevf 'oiiiimssii.ner  of  |'at(iit.>  ,  .>H'<);  on  api>!ir:M;ons  wiilidrawn, 
.S20,()14  "Jl,  as  pf-r  slai<Mia-"it  ioarlcd  I'.;  jraviii','  a  i)aiaiice  to  be  cairied 
to  tlie  credit  oftlu'  Pait  nt  fiindoi  .-^S.s^l   bS,  as  p?r  st:itemeiit  marked  i\ 

On  the  l>\  day  «>f  .1  ninaty,  1  *•.')!,  the  tmiount  of  money  in  the  treas- 
ury to  the  credit  of  the  Patent  tund  was  .•^lo,:!:}!  '27;  to  wiucli  add  the 
€.Vi"css  <;f  rer.'.'ipts  (.vr  <'\  j)t'nditnr«'s  for  tie*  year,  "r;^.**"-^  1  tW,  leaves  u 
balance  in  the  treas:iiy  to  tue  credit  of  ilje  I\itent  I'und,  on  lhc|jtest  day 
of  January,  IS.'ii,  (ii'.--iJ,l.V2  '.•.'>,  as  per  statement  D. 

There  wen?  one  huiidrod  and  si\ty  nine  ra^es  (  ii  the  eiiatuiners' 
<k^sks  on  the  l-t  of  .bmuary,  I'^l  ;  tin?  nuiul)"r  <'t'  aojili -ations  re.'iMVf(t 
<iuring  tiie  year,  two  ihousand  two  luurlrrd  ;ui  1  filiy-e;::!!! ;  making  t!ie 
whole  nnmt»er  of  anph.-ations  beliire  the  ctji.'"  diinni:  the  jeai  tuo  iliou- 
t^^aiid  fmr  bundled  an  1  twenty-seven.  Of  this  imi:d»er,one  hundred  and 
iillv  fivf  r'Mi.ain<d  um^xanuned  on  the  1st  day  <>i  J;uni;oy,  1^')-. 

T;ie  hu-^iness  (d'  t!ie  oiii'-e  f  u"  the  past  year  show  t!ie  e.vaminatiou  of 
two  ih  iisand  two  hundri;d  and  .'-evcnly-two  ap;  !i -atioiis,  re>ulling  in 
t!iG  issue  of  e  .jht,  b:i  i  Ir  •  1  anJ  si\ry  nine  pitMt>  ;i;i  !  ■<n-'  i'iou-a:id  tone 
iinndied  ajid  tl  ree  r*^'jer't:i)ns  anV  m;s|>»  um-'Hs,  as  cxiiil'it'd  jx-y  <,talo- 
inent  K. 
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A  statement  is  also  appended,  showing  the  amount- of  fees  recei-yecJ, 
applications  and  caveats  filed,  during  each  month  of  the  year,  marked  F. 


A. 


Statement  of  receipts  for  patents,  caveats,  additional  improvements, 
cording  assignments f^'c,  and  for  copies. 


re- 


Amount  received  for  patents,  caveats,  re-issues,  and  additional 

iinprovcnienis. ggg  q22  00 

Amount  received   for  recording  assignments,  tfcc,  and  lor    - 
^'^P^«« ^ 6,716  61 


Total, 


95,738  61 


B. 


Statement  of  expenditures  and  payincnts  made  fom  the  Patent  Fiind 
hytfie  Commissioner  of  Patnits,  from  January  1,  ISol,  to  January  1. 
18o2,  under  the  acts  of  Coii'gress  making  provision  for  the  expenses  of 
the  Patent  Office,  viz:  I     .  .  r  j 

Far  salaries ...: $33,719-73 

1^  or  contmgent  expenses 1,-33  g, 

t  or  books  tor  library j  Ig3  o^ 

For  temporary  clerks 14  Wl   12 

For  refunding  money  paid  by  mistake ...............        '1S6  77 


For  withdrawals .        20  6i4 

For  compensation  of  1  ibrariaii .......*.'. .' .  *. '. ',  *  *  *        '^oO 

For  compensation  of  district  judge 1(H) 

For  collecting  agricultural  staiistfcs,  viz : 

Salary  paid  agricultural  clerk  (.SoOOdue  for  l?r)0).  .«i2,r)00  00 

Salary  paid  assistant,  Mr.  Fogg "*     222  15 

Amount  paid  for  copying  report 501   59 

Amount  paid  for  seeds,  slatiouery,  Occ. . .  .  *.  *. '.  \\    1  7M  ()i 


34 
00 
00 


4,937  STy 
86,916  94 


Tn  the  above  sum  of  .sS6,916  91,  which  shows  an  increase<l  expendi- 
t  iro  for  the  year  f  S.l  over  that  of  1S50  and  former  years,  is  embrared- 
I  he  salaries  ot  two  principal  and   two  assistant  examiners, 

^  ci  nan''^'^  ""^  ^^"^  ^?'^  '^''''^"  "^  Congress,  at  the  rate  of 
!!J8,U(M)  per  annum  for  nine  months s6  0  0  00 

The  excess  of  expenditure  for  the  ngrirultural  desk'oveVlals't"    ' 

1,078  49 
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Resides  these  extraordinary  expenditures,  the  withdrawals  of 
applications  have  been  unusually  large,  exceeding  the 
amount  of  those  of  last  year — which  was  greater  than  any 
preceding  year— the  sum  of 1. fto  601  01 

9,679  50 


^cTow-'no"  ''^.  ^^'^^^^'^0  deducted  from  the  whole  expenditur.^ 
5>8»>,Jlb  9.3,  and  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  ofhre  for  the  year  ISol  is 
xhown  to  be  only  .1<77,237  4:}-S2,863  52  loss  a.s  compared  with  the 
exj)onses  of  last  year. 


C. 


Statement  of  receipts  and  expeiiditures  of  the    Patent    Offire  fur  the 

year  1851. 

Amount  rornivod  from  all  sources .C;9,-;  738  61 

Amount  of  ex()en(limres  of  all  kinds.  .  .  .................    '^{\\i\\\j  93 

Amount  carried  to  credit  of  Patent  fund  for  1851 8,821  68 


I). 

Patent  Fund,  .hinuary  1,  1851. 

Amruntof  fund  January  1,  1851.  ..        .  ci5  rw   o- 

m  unt  earned  to  Patent  fund  i\n-  1851 g,221  68 

Amount  remaining  in  the  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the 

Patent  fund  January  1,  l,s52 24,152  95 


E. 

Statenietit  of  applications  on  hand  .hinuary  1 ,  1851 ,  a?id  number  received 

during  the  year  and  acted  upon. 

Number  of  cases  on  examiners'  desks  January  1 ,  1851 169 

iNumber  of  applications  received  in  1851 2,258 

Number  of  casps  before  the  office  during  the  year  ....  2  427 

Number  of  patents  issued  during  the  year.  .\ '  M)9    ' 

Number  of  applications  remai^iing  unexamined . . ..     155 

Nimibcr  of  rejections  and  suspensions '..'.'.*.'.*  I  403 

'— 2,427 


2i 
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Siutcrncnt  shoirivir  aniiyunt  of  fcfs  rrrp'ircd  nnd  mntihrr  of  applications 
and  caceats  filed  diuiiii^  lac/i  month  r>f  the  ycfir  1*^51. 
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IV 


CLASSIFIED  LIST  OF  PATENTS  THAT  HAVE  EXPIRED  IX  THE  VEAR  1851 

Class  I. — Agriculture,  including  instruments  and  operations. 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 


Corn  hu^'in£f.._ 

Cultivator  for  thinning;  cotton  plants 

Cutting  cradle  for  hennp 

Cutfinij  scythe  snaih 

HuHin;;  clover  seed , 


Hulling  rice. 


Lime  spreading. .  .^ 

Lime  spr'  ading  and  sowing. 

Plough 

Plough 


Patentees. 


Plough ' 

Plough ' 

Plough ; 

Plough I 

Rake,  horse '*. ' 

Rake,  revolving | 

SfiiUt' niiichine,  (antedated  Aujjust 

i,i^:n.)  ; 

Smut  machine i 

Siunt  niacliine,  for  garlic ! 

Strainfrs  for  milk-pai!.-^ ' 

Straw  rutting , 

Threshing  and  hulling  clover  seed.. 

Th'rrshing  machine 

Thrrshing  and  winnowing 

Threshing  and  winnowing,  (ante- 
dated June  2f1.) 

Winnowing,  i<eparnting-,  dtc  ,  wild 
peas  from  grain. 

Yoke,  horse  a«d  oxen 


Jonathan  Cutler 

John  "Weaver 

Wilson  L   Larimnrp.. 

Dexter  Pierce , 

William  M.  Darton..  . 

C.  H.  Harvey  and  E. 

Tracy. 
Fiancjs  \\.  Smith  .    . . 

Levi  Rire     

Ilancroft  Woodrock.. . , 
Sam.    Hanrienee    and 

John  I).  Bowne. 

John  ('.  .Smiih 

John  11.  Norton 

I.s.i.ir  tiniiler 

Stf  pheni  .Mr  Cormick.. , 

David  Dewey 

Stephen  (.'oats 

CenjtUiiiri  M.  Sniitli  .  . 


Residence. 


Putney,  Vt 

Washington,  D.  C. . 
PariH,  Ky 

Montigue,  Mass 

Clark's  Cross  Roads, 
Tenn. 


Date  of 
patent. 


Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


r.altimore,  Md 

Chester,  Pa •. 

Mount  Pleasant,  Pa. 
Kingwood,  N.  J...  . 


Charle.=!  D.  Ciulds 

Henry  Stau'i 

Isaiah  nurriK  I     

Hei  ry  Sillmian 

Joiiallian  r)ri'(ks 

Al'  xar.d   r  W.  l]()w!ir,g 

.Moscfi  ()  ivenjiMrt 

J.  A.  (c  Hiram  A.  Pitts. 

Lester  Diitif  r 


Kingwood,  N.  J. 
Philadelphia,  Pd. 
.Mount  Pieasanf, 
Auhurn,  Pa  . . . , 
Pouliney,  Vt..  .. 
Shoreham,  Vt.. . 
Ill- Chester,  N.  Y 


P 


Gideon  Hotchkiss, 


Mount  Morris,  N.  Y 
i*liei.)-,erdstown,  Va 

hfrl.y.  Ct 

Perry  village,  N.  Y 
r.rowii.~luirir,  Va.. . 
Front  Roy., I,  Va... 

Phillips,  Mass 

Wiiuhrop,  Maine.. 

Coble's  hill,  N.  Y.. 

Windsor,  N.Y.... 


1837. 
July  31 
July  5 
April  25 
Mar.  11 
Dec.  20 

May  30 

July  5 
Aug.  31 
June  14 
July     5 


July  11 
July  17 
July  1 
Dec. 
Nov.  93 
April  17 
Sep.     8 


1 


— r- — 

Cl.\ss  II. — Mttallurgy  mid  mnmifacturt  of  metals. 


Aug.  15 
Nov.  11 

\\\Z-  \^ 
.Mar.  30 
IVc.  15 
Dfc.  2G 
.Nov.  23 
Dec.  29 

June    3 

Au.,^  31 


Inventiona  or  discoveries. 


Residence.  i  Date  of 

['atent. 


Blow  pipe  for  tiast  furnaces John  Darker 

D'.or  plates '    WiliUm  C    Austin 

Door  Hpringg Thomas  Thoriic... 


•r 


Door,  springs  for  shutting. 

Fi  re  proof  safe. 

Fire  proof  safe 

Furnace  blast 

Furnace  for  shear  steel,  4c 
Furnace,  smelting  ore. . . . 

Furnace,  smelling  ore 

Hinges  or  butts,  double-centred  jomti 


Iihiel  S.  Rl(-harll^on... 
Benjamin  SherwHod... 

Daniel  Fitzgerald , 

John  Barker 

Simeon  Broadnieadow. 

George  K.  Se'l^r.s 

Simeon  Broadnieadow. 
Egbert  Hedge 


Baltimore,  Md 

fireensville,  Va 

West       Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Boston,  Mass 

New  York 

Mount  Morris,  N.  Y. 

Baltimore,  Md 

New  York 

Philadelphia,  Pa.... 

New  York 

Hartford,  Conn 


ld;J7. 
Mar.    3 
Jan.   31 
Dec.     7 

Oct.  20 
May  ^ 
Aug.  15 
April  20 
April  5 
•April20 
April  5 
Nov.  23 
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Inventions  or  discoveriea. 


Patentees. 


Residence. 


Iron,  carbonating  and  smelting 

Iron  ore,  smelting 

Iron,  «&<;.,  washing  ores ! 

Joints  for  rule.i,  double-centred  , . . . 
Knobs,  door,  drawer,  commode, i:c. 
Knobs,  glass,  to  metallic  sockets, 
attach  intr.  I 

Latch  mortise | 

Latch  mortise : 

Lock,  door | 

Lock,  door I 

Locks,  mail-..!.:,'  and  clasp j 

Locks,  secret  SHfety 

Nails  and  brad  cuiiins 


Nails,  wrou''lit , 


P».ivetH,  makino-. | 

Screws,  cutting ' 

Screws,  cutMn^,  of  screw  bedstea  Is. 
Screws,  cutting  wood i ' 


Screw,  wood,  turning  heads. 

Screw,  wo. .(1 

Shoes,  horse 


Vice,  bench.  Ac 

Window  t)rin.ls,  fastener 

Window  fistf  ning,  combined  spring. 
Window  sa.sh,  .'■pring  for  upper  sash 
Wire,  cutting  uirJ  heading 


Asa  Whitney 

Joseph  Lyf^n 

Frederick  Fredly | 

Lernut  1  Hed::c j 

David  Holtman... ..... 

Enoch  Rol'inson  &  G. 
W.  Robinson.  \ 

Charles  S.  Gay 

David  N.  Ropes 

Turner  White  house  . . . 

James  McCleny 

Henry  C.  Jones 

William  Hobbs 

Jose[)h  Btrry  &  Oliver 

P.  Rand. 
N.  W.  Bishof,  &  Sim- 
eon Brooks. 

Levi  Severance 

Joseph  B'arkall 

Palmer  Williams 

Jacrib  Sloat  iV  Thomas 

Springsttad.  ; 

Thomas  W.  Harvey... 

Clement  O.  Rrcd 

Barzi'lai  Young  it  Sam    j 
Titus.  j 

Linus  Dean 

Elijah  J;iipiith 

Philip  F.  Hazard ^ 

Henry  Hammond  . . , . 
Thomas  W.  Harvey... 


Southficld,  N.  Y 

Pottsville,  Pa 

Logan  Township,  Pa 

Hartford,  Conn 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 


Nashua,  N.  II.  . . . 
Portland,  Maine. .  . 

Boston,  Mass 

New  York 

Newark,  N.  J  . . ., 
S(iringfi<  Id,  Alass.. 
Newmarket,  N.  H. 


Date  of 
patent. 


Saybrook  and  Ches- 
ter, Conn. 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

-Alliany,  N.  Y 

Towanda,  Pa 

Ramapo  and  Pough- 
keepsie, N.  Y. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.. 

Providence,  R.  I 

Brooklyn,  Conn 


1^37. 

July  17 
July  31 
April  20 
April  29 
July  31 
pa.   20 

Sep.  23 
Sep.  2S 
Sep.  8 
June  14 
Oct.  23 
Dec.  20 
Mar.  20 

Sep.  21 

July  11 
July  2'J 
Feb.  Mi 
Mar.  30 

Mar.  25 
Dec.  15 
July  2'J 


Utica,  N.  Y 

I'ratilf  lioinuiih,  Vt... 

Philadelphia,  Ba 

Lewisburg,  Pa 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.. 


Feb. 
Dec. 

July 
Sep. 
Mar. 


16 

26 

11 

8 


Cl.ass  III. — MnnufarJurcs  of  fibrou.i  and  trxtilc  sul}sta?7ccs,  inrhiding 
viadtincs  for  preparing  fibres  ff  wool,  cotton,  silk,  fur,  paper,  i^'c. 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 


Flax  and  hemp-breaking. ....... 

Flax  and  hemp- breaking 

Flax  aMd  lieiiij)-breaking  and  clean 

ing. 
Flax  and  hcmp-breaking  and  dress 

ing. 

Flax  and  hemp-dressing  ......,., 

Fur-cutting  from  skins 

Gin,  cotton 

Gin,  cotton 

Gin,  cotton 

Gin,  cotton,  saw-cylinder  for 

Hair-seating,  weaving 

Hat  bodies 


Residence. 


John  Warren 

Harvey  Lull 

David  M.  Langley  and 

Samuel  Davis. 
Chap'n  Warner,  Abri- 

ham  F.  .Mix  well,  and 

Edwin  J.  Horn. 
\Villiam    and     Robert 

Brittain. 

S,'imuel  Johnson 

Alexander  Jones 

John  Stevens 

Lucillius  H.  Moscly. . . 

Jacob  Idler 

Charles  R.  Harvey ... 
Hugh  Moore , 


Wesibrook,  .Me. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. .  . . 
Westtjrook,  .Me. 


Be'videre,  N.  J. 


.'Vrmwell,  N.  J. 


Walnut  Lane,N.  C 
New  Orkaiis,  La  . . . 
Pftughkeepsie,  N.  Y 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  ., 
Poughkeepsie,  N'.  Y, 
New  Y'ork  city 


Date  of 
patent. 


1^37. 
June  14 
June  14 
Sept.  21 

July  31 


Oct.    12 

Feb.  24 
April25 
Nov.  25 
Nov.  25 
Dec.  1 
Not.  25 
April  20 


28 
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Inventions  or  discoveries. 


H 
Hat  bodies 

Hat  bodies,  baiting  or  web  for 

Hat  bodies,  batting  or  web  for. . . . 

Hemp-hatchelirig 

Knitting  machine 

Loom,  (ante  dated  March  21, 1837) 

Loom,  (ante  dated  Feb.  10,  1837). 

Loom-power,  fiijure 

Loom,  rf^iilaiing  yarn  beam 

Loom  8huitle-ioii<;u»".. . .  .^ 

Loom  temfile,  self  adjusting 

Loom  tread kd  und  harness 

Napping  clmh 

Oil-cloih.  drying 

Paper  sizing 

Spinnintr  woollen  roving 

Thread,  |)revpniing  from  waste,  Ac 

Thread,  waste,  reducing  tu  cotton- 
wool. 

rhread,  wa.ste,  reducing  to  cotton- 
wool. 

Woo' ,  cleaning 

Wool,  cleaning  burr  from 


Henry     A.    Wells,    J. 

James,    and    R.    W. 

Peclc. 
PhinraB  BlancharJ. . . 
Henry    A.    Wells  and 

Robert  W.  Peck. 
Phineag    G.    Rice    and 

Gabriel  Rice. 
John    McMullin    and 

Joseph  Hnllen,  jr. 
Christian  W.  Shauberr. 

Enoch  Eurt 

William  Compion .  ... 
Welcome  A.  Poiter..  .. 
ComTort  B.  Thorpe. . . . 

Samuel  P.  Mason 

B.  Harford  and  W.  B. 

T.lKlfl. 

Benjamin  Swnzy 

Daniel  Kampsoii 

John  Ames 

Edgar  M.  Titcomb.  .  .  . 

John  CioMing 

O^jden  Griswold 


Date  of 
patent. 


ie;n. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y April 20 


New  York  city.. . , 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. . , 


Danville   K' 


Sinking  Val'ey  and 
Loean's  Vul  vy.  Pa 

Sul)j'<'t    of  tllf   Klr'g 

of  SaXony . 
Manrh»stfr ,  Conn... 

Taunton,  .V'ass 

Craiist.in,  R    I 

Smithfipl.l    R.  I  .... 

Newport-^R.  [ 

ErfieM,  N.  H.    


June  1 4 
Sept.  22 

July  11 

Feb.   11 

May    8 

Aug.  8 
Nov.  25 
Nov.  23 
April  17 
July  22 
Dec.  29 


Mt.  Vernon,  Vt....|   Aug.    8 

Wimhrop.  Me |  May  30 

Springfield,  M't.i-"..  .  .1    Dec.      i 
Andiiver,  Mn>s '   July  29 


Dedharn,  Miss. . 
Harlforii,  Cimn. 


William  Gray Connectinit 


J.  Woloott  and  C.  W.      Roxbury,  M;is.'<.  . . . 

Brown. 
Erastuf  Traey Pougket^psie,  .\.  Y. 


Aug.  15 
July  17 

July  29 

Oct.    18 

Dec.  20 


.1^1 

Cl.\ss  IV. — Chemical proccssrn,  7mwuf<w.tiirps,  audcoii^pminih,  including 
tncdicviCj.dijiiiir^colormakin'i,  dixtillin^j^,  soap  and  candle  making, 
mortars,  cements,  i^'c.  , 


Inventions  err  diHi'overies. 


Bitierings  from   kettles,  process  of 

■eparntmg. 
Candle-moulding 

Candle-niouldin?. 

Caoutchouc,  (bve.sting  of  us  adhe- 

•ive  propertiei. 

Cement  for  ciHierns 

Cement,  hyilraulic,  from  basanite. . 
Coloring-matier,  manufar.mre  of... . 
Compodition  mat'erfi>r fire-brick, Ac 
Composi'ion,     protecting     metallic 

sh^'afhinsr  o*  vfpsela. 
Oo  mposiiion,  water-proof,  for  boots, 


I 


patentees.  j 

___i I 

David  Dear 

J.     Mixire    and    S.    P. 
Bower.  I 

Joseph   H.  Tuck | 

Charles  Goodyear : 

Thomas  Coyle i 

Ebenexer  C.  Warner..! 

Henry  Steve hb 1 

Christ'phr  W.  Fenton,'; 
Edward  M.  Robinson  .: 

I 
Palricll  G.  Na{le 


Pi.e3ijf  nee.  Date  of 

patent. 

i 

1»37. 
Saimj,  N.  Y /  Oct.    18 

Strasliui*'.',  Pa i   Mar.    3 

Nantiirket,  .Me.ss. . .  ,  July   11 

New  York June  17 

I 

Bdlrimorc,  M() |  Aug.  16 

Albany,  N    Y Oct.      6 

G.  Bniam,  England  .;  Oct.    28 

B»-nnin!itnn,  Vt Sept.  22 

New  Bedfoid I  Au^.    8 

Philadelphia,  Pa j  Feb.  1 
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Inventions  or  discoveries. 


Patentees. 


Gum  spnp<ral.  PuKFtitu'e  for,  (ante- 
dated May  3tl,  Jb37.) 

India  lubl'er,  nuuiulacture  of. 

Leaching  a.<<h»s   

Lead,  carl)niia?e  of. 

Lead ,  white 

Matche.-",  l<»ciif(>c(),  clipping 

Medicine,  worni-le.-trdymg 

Oleagenous     seeds,   preparing    for 
pressing. 

Paint,  cotnpositior i 

Paint,  proieciiiiii  of  buildings , 

Paint,  whi'e.  wai.  r-col,ir 

Pills,  tonic  and  apem-nt    

Plaster,  (I'lhcsive,  -sprtndm'' ' 

,  PreserviMi;  iron  bom  rnst 

Preserviiiij  tirnl)er  and  other  vege-  ; 
table  products.  | 

Preserving  timber  from  worms 

Salt  waier,  purifying 

Soap,  m  ikine | 

Sugar,  mariulacturiog j 


Residence. 


Date  of 
patenL 


Walter  Levcridge 

i 

Stephen  C.  Smith 

Garret  Clements j 

Charle.s  Ripley 

Peregiiiie  Flullips i 

John  Hatfield i 

John  J.  Oelhg 

James  Creswtll ' 

William  Cox ' 

Louis  Painboeuf 

Forrest  Sheppard 

John  J.  Oellig 

B.  Morison 

M.   Sorel . , 

John  KnowlesA  Robt. 

Gilbert   executors  of  i 

R..6eit  JJill. 

August  Gotlhilff. 

Nils  ShoUewskii  Von 

Shaubz.  I 

Daniel  E.  Stillwell 

John  Penny ' 


Dorchester,  Mass.. 


New  York 

Canandaiijua,  N.  Y. . 
Saui:erii(  H,  N.  "\'.  .  .  . 
Campliell  co  ,  Ky.. . 

Siillwa-er,  N.  Y 

Wayiif s'i(ir<nii.'h.  Pa. 
Piitsbur",  i'a 


Dayton,  Oliio 

Waahmytun,  D.  C... 
New  Haven,  Conn. .  . 
Waynesborousjii,  ['a 

Milton.  Pa.  . 

Pari.-J,  France 

London,    Eng.,   and 
Ne\^'  York  ciiy. 


New  York I  June  14 

iSalina,  N    Y ;  July  29 


1837. 

Aug. 

8 

Dec. 

7 

June 

10 

July 

11 

Apri 

17 

June 

3 

Oct. 

28 

July 

31 

Oct. 

23 

Nov. 

11 

July 

17 

Oct. 

28 

Aug. 

8 

Dec. 

7 

Sept. 

21 

Utica,  N.  Y 

Parish  Ascension,  La. 


July   17 
Sept.  25 


Cl.\.ss  \  .-—Calorific,  comprisimr lamps, fireplnccs, stoves,  s^ratcs, furnaces 
for  heating  buddings,  cooking  apparatus,  preparatimis  of  fuel,  i^c. 


Inventions  or  discoveri 


es. 


Patentees. 


'Air  to  wood  an^l  coal  sfnvea,  (ante-  Federick  A.  Frickhardi 
dated  .Man  h  25,  Ifc37.)                   j 

Cooking  ai.paraiu.-* ^  William  W.  Porrott .  .. 

Coiikmt:,  lire  apparalus  for Dame   Stephens 

Cooking',  sjener.iling  s'eatn  for i  John  Bovis 

Cookint;,  HtiMm  Tl-^iel  for '  John  Morns '.'... 

Cooking  stove j  Benjamin  H.  Wood  .'.".' 

Cooking  stove Abraham  T.  Mixell  .  . . 

Cooking  stove |   Edwin  Reed 


Residence. 


C^okirg  stove John  Rirhnrdson    

Cookin-  srovf '  Samuel  I'ltcr 

Cooking  stove \  Jamej  Wilson 

Cookinir  stove j„hn  S.  Leavitt 

Co'ki-.i:  .stove Kiijah  Skinner 

Coi.kiig.si.,ve ^ I  jame,  j^  Qi^py 

Cooking  stove David   Ha<tinga  &  Sol- 

Oman  Sik»8. 

Cookine  Move * Nathaniel  Wa'ker 

CookinK  stove I  Jonathan  G.  Hathaway. 

CookiMiT  stovo Jef.se  Hutchinson,  jr.,. 

Cooking  s'ove I  Carrmgton  Wilbon,  jr. . 

Cookin- stove,  roal William  Kenney 

Cooking  siov,  rombir.ation ■  Jordan  L.  Mott 

Cooking  stove  and  galley ,  Benjamin  Spratley. ." ! ! ! 


Easlon.  Pa. 


Boston,  Ma.ss 

Kitland,  0 

Baltimore,  Md 

Derby,  Conn 

Baih,    Sieut'cn     co., 

New  York. 
Belvidere,  N.  Y.  . . . 
West      Bridgewntcr, 

.%J..asa'   (    OsLl..  . 

Paultney,  Vi 

New  ^'o  k  city 

New  York  city  .... 

Turner,  Me 

Sandwich,    N.  U  . . . 

New  York  city 

Deei field,   Alass 


Date  of 
patent. 

Sept.  25 

Mar.  11 
Oct.  18 
Sept.  21 
Oct.  28 
Jan.  31 

July  19 
July  29 


Dighton,  Mas.o. . 
Painesville,  O. . , 
Lynn,  Mass. . . , 
New  York  city. . 
Louisville,  K y  •  . 
New  York  city. . 
Portsmouih,  Vu. 


July 

29 

Aug 

8 

Aug 

15 

Aug 

31 

Oct. 

18 

Not 

90 

Nov. 

33 

Dec. 

I 

Dec. 

7 

Dec. 

20 

Dec. 

29 

July 

29 

Nov. 

20 

^ 


Sept.  25 


n 
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Invciilions  or  discovcried. 


1 


Patentees. 


ReiiJeiice. 


Cookine;  s'ove  and  sruUty ^ 

CookiiiiT  stnve,  heat  to , 

Cookin;,'  stcivp,  hiatin^ ' ■ 

Cooking  SIL.VC,  heating 

Cooking  str.ve,  liratin^ ' 

Cooknit;  stove,  l.cutui^'  buildings.  ..' 

Cooking  Ptove  and  warming  .rooms. 

Firr(  Ive  and  >rratc,  ojien 

Fuel,  burning,  itc • 

* 

Furnaces,  cookinj: •  ■  j 

Furnacca,  hratr d  air  to . . . . ! 

Grates  and  fircfilace 

Grates,  iVc,  rt  Ulster  and  nir-box  for. 

Gratea,  revolving  and  shifting i 

Grates,  sliding  tlute | 

Grates  and  bluves. : 

Lamps .,.,.....•] 

Lannps [ 

Lamps  and  hinip  torchc) | 

Lamps,  patent 

Ovens,  rail  A'uy i 

Ovens  for  stoves 1 

Steaming  an^l  matching  ai  pleat 

Stoves 1 

Stoves,  anthracite  coal i 

Stoves,  anthracite  coai 

Stove's,  co:-.strnrfi<in   of  (antedated 
March  H,  IM7.)    „ 

St  ovta,  C(in.-i'ruction  of. 

S'ove!*,  C'liKstniftiiin  of. 

Stoves  and  grates,  boiler:*  and  ovens. 

Stoves,  healing  ajiiirtn  ei.ts 

Stoves,  hcutir.tr  irot.s  for  taiUdv. . .  . 

Stoves,  non-radiating  hot-air 

Stoves,  parlor 

S'ove-pipes  and  drums 

Stoves,  quadrant  hinge  for 

Stoves,  radiators 

Stoves,  rotary.. : 


James  Barron 

Jon.irh.uiG.  lUih^way. 
William  I'..  Kimball.  .. 
Kufus  S.  Payne 


Pniladelphia,  Pa 

Pamesviile,  0 

Peterboroui^h,  N.  II . 
West       SpMiiiificld, 
Mas.iacliust  it.s. 


Plu'ip  Wilrix. 


Springfield,  M.is.s 


WushiiiL'ton  Auld  and 
Jas.  CO.X. 

John  Morris 

[{oi,'i'r  .M.  Sherninn. . . 
Tnonia:?  Pearson  .... 


Philadelphia,  I'a..  . 


Ilorafe  Gleason  .... 

John  Silsbe 

F.ilison  Cou-er 

AlUii  I'ullork 

Enos  B.  M.  Hughe.i. 

Uuniel  Dennaiul 

K  J  ward  II.  iJixon..  , 

Samuel  Ilust 

S.unuel  Uust ' 

Jtremiali  .Martin 

Samuel  Ilust ! 

Sewell  Short 

David  VV.  Birker I 

Jfhn   I>rum .  .   I 

John  CiJlutn 

Aaron  O   I'lnf- ' 

J.ndiin  L.  M<nt 

George  V.  liojikii-.s 

Thomas   \^iil.-i 

llfnrv   R.  I'.oaih 

Ciilcb'Sl.l.lc , 

I'hilip    Vl  CoX 

Barihol  :.mew  \V.  Tabor 

Benjamin  Blany ' 

Jordan  L.  M'" ' 

Merret  I'railford j 

Kbene/.er  Burrows 

Ktl.H'i   A.  Andrews    ... 
Rensselner  D.  Granger. 


Derby,  Conn 

Fairfield,  Coi.n  ...... 

Monroe  Wc-iks,  ^s'. 
York. 

Bo^ton,  Mass 

Tyrone,  N    ^ 

N'waik,  N.J 

B'jston,  Mas.s   , 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

New  York  city 

New  York  eiiy 

New  York  city 

New  York  city.! . . . 

Boston,  Mass 

New  \  ork 

Nantucket,  .Ma.-s.  .  . 

(^yde,  N.  Y 

Greenwood,  Pa.  . . . 
Grafton,  Muss    .  . . . 

'  Newaik,  N.  J 

New  York  city 

New  York  city 


Flavann,  New  York. 
Norwich,  Conn .... 

Troy,  N.  Y 

SpringfifM.  Ma.-s. .  . 
Falmouth,  Mass. .  .  . 

Boston,  Muss 

New  York  rity   .... 
Saug'riie.-j,  N.  Y. . . 

Boston,  Mass 

Bi>->tnn,  Ma.^s 

Troy,  N.  Y 


Date  c 

f 

patent 

• 

1^37 

- 

Oct. 

G 

Dec. 

7 

July 

19 

July 

31 

Sf>ot. 

12 

May 

3U 

Nov. 

4 

June 

3(» 

July 

17 

Dec. 

15 

Aug. 

8 

July 

2-2 

.Mar. 

3 

July 

i'J 

Dec. 

'J(i 

Aug. 

8 

Apr. 

20 

June 

30 

June 

30 

iept. 

25 

Sept. 
July 

6 

29 

D(c. 

1 

July 

31 

June 

14 

July 

22 

Sept 

8 

Sept 

25 

Nov 

4 

Nov 

11 

July 

31 

June 

It) 

Sept 

.    8 

1>.  r 

7 

Mar 

25 

Aug 

.31 

Mav 

'  30 

July 

17 

Cl.^s."^  VI. — Steam  and  ^ns  enirines,   inchidini^  boilers  and  furnaces 

tliei\for,  and  parts  tlie>e<f. 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 


"C 


Patenters. 


James  J. 


Boilers,  steam 

Boilers,  Bteaiii • .Lnmes  M 

Expleision  of  boilers,  preventing.  . 

Heating  water  for  steam  engines.. 

Locomotive  power,  engine  for  re- 
moving hon.^rs. 

Pistons,  metallic,  for  steam  engine 
pumps. 


Rush 

.  W'hitfrmorc. 


Residence. 


Pate  of 
patent. 


1637. 

June    3 

Nov.  23 


Philadelphia,  Pa. . 

Briijhtau,  Ma-  s.  . . 

AugUi^Mis  Eitelijcorge. .     Pincinnati.  Ohio '   May  24 

RossWinans.. Baltimore,  Md July  29 

Stephen  Compton,  jr. . .    Aimira,  N.  Y July  21 


John  Swainson New  York !  Mar.  30 
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Inventions  or  discoveries. 


Pistons,  packing 

Pump,  air,  for  steam  engines 

Sfiark-caichcr,  dc 

Spark-cat  -her,  centrifugal,  dtc ' 

Steam  e ntfine,  locnmritive 

Steam  engine,  I   coniutive 

Steam  engine,  locomotive 

Steam  engine,  locomotive,  blowing 

fire. 
Steam  cnijine,  locom'otive,  framing. 

Steam  enguie,  rotary ",  ,\ 

Steam  engine,  rotary ' 

Steam  engine,  rotary ' 

Stf.im,  irf'neraim?. • 

Valve  puppet 

Valve  slide 


John  Williamson. 
Thos.  B.  Stillman. 

Wiiliain  Dui]' 

James  .Siiiiipson. . 

Ross  W I  nans 

Ross  Wiiiaiis 

Samuel   Wright... 
Ross  Wiiians 


'     1S37. 

New  York '  Aug.  31 

do May  15 

Baltimore,  Md De<-.  2il 

do '  .April  17 

do July  •J.A 

do July  29 

Phil.tdelphia,  Pa \)f:'(.  26 

Baltimore,  Md July  29 


Ro.'ss  Winans ' 

Roffpr  .M.  Sherman.... 
D.Gramis&D.E.  Brand 

Asa  .Miller 

Willi  ini  r reed 

Jo'in  Iviikp  iirick 

John  KirkpdtiR'k 


do July  29 

Fairfield,  Conn April  25 

Collins,  N.  Y July  29 

Lock[>ort,  N.  Y AuL-.    ri 

Boston,  Mass De.-.  26 

Baltimore,  Md Sepr.  -,'5 

do Sept.  J2 


CLAfss  ^  II. — Saci'jnthtn  and  ninritin^c  iftjf)lc//icnts,  comprising  all  ves- 
sels for  conccymcc  on  ini'ir,  their  construction,  ri[^!;;i}ig,  and  propul- 
sion; diving  dresses,  life  preservers,  ^'c. 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 


Ro.'^ts,  canal,  ijiiys,  Scr 

C.a[)st,-ins  for  sliip.<,  &.c • 

Const rurting  ships 

Graphng  irons  for  raising  Wodie.i,A;c 

Ice-breaker 

Mallet,  screwing  and  worming.    ... 

P.rrellinz  rope,  /anielaicJ  March 
25,  IS.T.) 

Propelling  t>oats,  canal,  do 

Pr.Tpelling  boats   

Pro|.elli'  g  luiddles  used  as  ice- 
breakers. 

Propelling  padd'c-wheel.-; 

Propelling  paddlt-whetls,  steam- 
boats. 

Sounding  instrument  for  ascertain- 
ing the  depth  of  water,  &c. 

S'eering  appar.ntus  for  ships,  Ac.  . . 

Steerui:;  wheel  for  ship-i,  Ac 

Vessels  used  as  life  preservers 


Patenteea. 


Abrah.im  ^tnrrison. . .  . 
I II Tease    Wilson    and 

Francis  D.  Beckwuh. 
S.irnuc!  E.  Howf  II.  .  .  . 
Eben.A:  Thos. J,  Lobdcll 

Barnabas  Gillespie 

John  B.  Peiitvdl 


John  Finley 

J.  J.  Greenaugh 

Washington  Van  Uuzen 


Jesse  Dug 

Will.  A.  Douglas. 


Residence. 

Date  of 

>. 

jiater.i. 

1-37. 

Johnstown,  Pa 

■May  15 

New  London,  Comi . 

June  15 

Vincent  Town,  N.  J. 

Aug.  3] 

Kymton  and  Boston, 

Aug.  18 

Mass.  .                       ' 

New  York 

Mar.    8 

Charleston,  S.  C 

July  11 

New  Bedford,  .Ma.<s. 

Sept.  25 

Baltimore,  Md 

April  17 

Boston,  Mags 

Aug.  IS 

Kensington,  Pa 

July  29 

N   Ilunting'on,  Pa. . 

Mrn-  U 

Albany,  N.  Y 

J.oy  .il 

John    B.    Ogden    and 
John  Ericson 


Samuel  NicoNon. 
Andrew  .Morse.. , 
John  Mcintosh. . 


New  Jersey, and  sub-     July  19 
jcct  of  the  kingdom 
of  Sweden. 


Boston  -Mass, , 

do. 

New  York...., 


■*=!ept.  12 
D.c.  I 
Nov.  1 1 
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Class    YIII. — Mathe'maticaf,  philosophical,   and    optical  iiistrmnents y 

including  clocks,  chronometers,  6^'c. 


"i 

Inveniions  or  dibcoveriej. 

Patentees. y 

Resi(knce. 

Date  of 
patent. 

Circumferenter 

1              1 

James  McCann Npu.'  MnrWpt  V« 

1837. 
Dec.  20 
Feb.  25 

Eleclro-magnetiam 

Thomas  Daveri{)ort. . .  . 

Brandon,  Vt 

Class  IX. —  Civil  etigineering  and  architecture,  comprising  Korks  on 
rad  and  common  roads,  bridges,  canals,  icharves,  docks,  rivers,  weirs, 
dams,  and  other  itiiernal  improvements,  buildings,  roofs,  i^'c. 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 


Bridgea , 

Dock,  floating,  dry , 

Dock,  floating,  dry 

Inclined  planes,  ascending  and  de- 
■r^nding  of  cars  and  canal  boats. 

Inclined  j)  ane.^,  asrending  and  de- 
scending upon  railroads,  &c. 

Railroad , 

Railroad  frog 

Railroad,  rails  for. . . .-» 

Railroad     rails,    constructing    and 
fastening. 

Railroad  road,  stops  for 

Railroad,  single , 

.Railroad,  turnabout  for , 


Patentees. 


Residence. 


Date  of 

patent. 


Francip  Good 

James  Barron 

John  Thomas 

GiJeoB  Brown   

Elisha  F.  Aldrich 

I.'saa':  Cooper 

George  S   Ciri^gs ' 

John  Ruggles    

Peter  Ht  nry  Dreycr. . . 

Thomas  J.  West 

Uri  Ettimooa 

Jeremiah  Myers 


I  1837. 

Ne^*' London,  Pa.. ..  Nov.    4 

Philadelphia,  Pa '  July   17 

New  York  city Dec.  20 

New  York  city Oct.      6 

New  York  city Oct.    12 

Johnstown,  Pa July  22 

Roxbury,  Ma.i.s 1  July  31 

Th'maptown,  Me...|  May  22 

New  York Oct.    18 

White  Hall,Va '  Mar.  11 

Freehold,  N.J Aor.  17 

Attleborough,  Mass.  May    8 


Class  X. — Land  conveyance ,  comprisinrr  carriages,  cars,  and  other  ve- 
-^         hides  used  on  roads,  and  parts  thereof. 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 


Axle,  and  thorough  boxes  for  car- 
riages. 

Axlejreert,  Ac  ^  setting    r . . » 

Cur  and  circular  railroad 

Car,  r>»ilroad,  Ac,  mode  of  con- 
necting. 

Car,  railroad  safety , 

Car,  riilroad,  supporting  the  bodies 

Carriages,  construction  of. ... . 

Link,  self-separating,  for  connecting 
railroad  c&ra,  6lc. 


William  Slicer 

Timothy   Fesaenden . . 

Jamea  Howe 

Robert  Grant    

William  Kinkead 

Rirharil   Imlay 

Saml.    n     Brown    and 

Levi  J.  Hi'ka. 
Cnnrivl    H.    Hunt  anJl 

Wm.  Brown. 


Baltimore,  Md 

BoPion,  Mass.  ...... 

Triana.  Ala 

Philadelphia,   Pa 

Elkton,  Md 

Philadelphia,   Pa. ,  . . 
Macedon,  N.  Y 

Fredericksburg,  Va, . 


n-te  of 
patent. 


1837. 
July     5 

Sept.  25 
Oct.  28 
July  22 

Dec.  29 
Sept.  21 
July  17 

Dec.  2fi 
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Inventions  or  discoveries. 


Mail  carriage.^,  waterproof 

Sleds,  hold-bark  for 

Springs,  carriage,  railroad  cars.dtc. 

Springs,  spiral,  to  ellipUcal  or  bow 
for  carriages. 

Tire  bending 

Tire,  for  wheels,  drilling   

Wheels,  driving  of  locomotive  en- 
gines, increasing  the  adhesion. 

Wheel  hubs 

Wheel  hubs,  boring 

Wheel  hubs,  boring  and  mortising 

Wheel  hubs,  carriage  or  wagon. . . . 

Wheels  f,f  locomotives,  ascending 
inclined  planes. 


Patentees. 


Residence. 


Bazil  B.  Pleasants 

Jam(B  Andrews , 

Por<er  Hi  I 

William  Ctcaadale ; 

Thomas  C.  Barton  . . .    | 
Thomas  C.  Burton  .... 
Andrew  M.  Eastwick.  .| 

Howard  Delano I 

James  Hinds 

James  Tom[)kin8 ' 

A  braham  Randel 

Eluha  Town 


Date  of 
patent 


'  1837. 

Brookvilie,  Md D-r.     7 

Camden,  Me ,  Feb.   16 

Veteran,  NY Nov.  25 

Harisville,  Pa Feb.  .  3 

New  York  city i  July  31 

New  York  city July  31 

Philadelphia,  Pa Nov.  20 

Skaneateles,  N.  Y...  O'-t.    28 

Troy,  N    Y Nov.  25 

Coneeville,  N.  Y....  Oct.      6 

Vfrncn,   N.  Y S»pt.    8 

Montj)elier,  Vl July  31 


Claps  XI. — Hydraulics  and  pneumatics,  includinrr  watcr-whech,  irind- 
rnilis,  and  other  implements  operated  on  by  air  or  water,  or  Cfnployed 
in  raising  and  delivery  of  fluids. 


Iiiveniions  or  discoveries. 


Patentees. 


I 

Cistern,  rain  water 

Compressed  air  for  drawing  liquids . 

Fluids,  meR-'iiriMg 

Pump,  forcing,  double 

Pump,  preventing  water  from  freez- 
ing. I 

Pu  m p  fo r  sh  i ps ' 

Pump,  sur'iori  and  force ' 

Pumfi,  purtion  and  force ' 

Pump,  valve.s  for ! 

Waterwheel ' 

Water-wheel 

Water-wheel,  current ] 

Wa'      -V.  I  (  (  ',    '     r;..oi,t    ! 

Water-wheel,  horizontal 

Water-whetl,  letting  on  water , 

Water-wheel.  rcH<  ling 

Water- wheel,  rea'-ting ! 

Water-wlieel,  spiral  bucket 

W^icr-wheel,  tub ' 

Wind-wheel 

Wind-whcc' 


George  O.  B'ennis. . . 

Jasper  Jolmson 

jHmes  Bog.-irdus 

D    L.  Farnam 

Samuel  Adams 

David  Gay 

Abraham  Kassler  . . . . 

Jiinaihan  Stevens 

Henry  Hi'  kmnn 

Nehemi.  h  P.  .Stanton. 
Clayton  Parker  and  R. 

W.  En<:le 

Warren  P.  Wing 

ri,  .j.,Tir."  V,';ir!;;  r    . .  . 

Samuel  Curtis 

Samut  I  Ciiii's       .    . , . 
Gideon  Hoichkiss. .  .  . 

Nelson   Johnson 

Joseph   C.    Gieene.... 

Daviil    P.  Napier 

F.benezer  B    Sperry  . , 
Jacob  D.  Makely 


ReBidence. 

Dale  of 

patent. 

1837. 

Salina,N.Y 

Aug   18 

Genese",  N.  Y 

May  30 

New  York 

Oct.    12 

New  York 

Oct     23 

Townsend,  Mass   ... 

Mar.  11 

Bath,  Me 

Sept.    8 

fanaioharie,  N.  Y. .  . 

O.t.    28 

Newark,   N.  J 

Drc.   20 

Newburg,  Pa 

July   17 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

May  22 

Wayne  township,  0. 

July  31 

Greenwich,    Mass... 

Sept  22 

Oxf.rd,  N   J 

S.  pi  22 

F^gle,  N.  Y 

Dtc.  15 

Fagle,  N.  Y    

Sept.  28 

Windsor,  N.  Y 

Jan.     9 

E'win  Centre,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  23 

Fayette,  Me 

.May  30 

Liberty,  Ky 

May  22 

Wenham,  Mass 

Aug.  31 

Cairo,  N.  Y... 

Nov.  23 

I 
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IV' — Classified  list  of  patents,  4*c.— Continued. 


Class  Xll.— Lever,  screw,  and  other  meclianicnl  power,  as  applied  to 
pressing,  %ceighbig,  raising,  and  moving  wci^dits. 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 


Balance , 

Dalancf,  pliuform 

Elevating  liay 

Packing  flour  and  pressing; 

Press,  cheese 

Pre.^.s,  cotton  and  hay 

Press,  hay 

Press,  rotary,  for  wo611en  goods 

Press,  standin;^ 

Press,  tobacco 

Press,  tohurco,  cast-iron  cases. 


•  •■•••• 


n.  Mori.ion . 

Hfiij  itMiii  Hull 

tic.tri^e    Wilbur 

{)liv(  r  Jewett 

Sullivan  White 

(iidcon  Fiiz 

Jacob  Lirovpnor 

Mo.-cs  Hayley   

Joel  n«rnH  

Jimcs  II.  WashiHi^ton 
Granville  D.  Allen  .  .  . 


Press,  tobacco,  for  rolled j  James  T.  U 


owiiian . 


Milton,  Pa 

.N'ew  ^'ork  ci'v  . . 
Macedon,  X    V. . 
Rochester,  iV.  Y.. , 
Bridge  water,  Vt .  .  , 

Clinton,  Miss 

New  York  city.. . . 
Sails  ury,  Mass.. . 
Phi  adflphia.  Pa..  . 
IJaltimore,  Md. . , . 
Richm-ond,  Va. . .  . 
Pattonsburg,  Va. . . 


Date  of 
patent. 


laJ7. 

Feb.  16 
May  3 
July  17 
Mar.  30 
Aug;.  31 
June  3 
Au?.  31 
July  5 
Ap'l  17 
Oct.  1-2 
June  30 
July     5 


Class  Xill.—  Grinding  mills  and  mill-gearing,  containing  grain  mills, 
mechanical  movements,  and  horse-powers,  ^'c'  * 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 


Patentees. 


Resid 


ence. 


Bark-mill  .... 
CotTee-mill..., 

Cirist-mill 

Grist-niill  . .., 
Horse-power. 
Horse-powrr 


•  •  •  ■  •  ■  ■ 


Ilorsc-powcr 

IIor3e-f>owtr ', \\\ 

liorse-power 

llor.se-powfr,  endless  cliain 

liorse-power,  endle.-.s  chain , 

Horsc-powcr,  endle.«s  chain 

Horse-power,  portable  fianie-work 
of. 

Wheel-band,  mode  of  hangini' 


•"harlcsi  Parker 

Hirnin  'r>vi3s 

Oliver  Wyman 

Elij  ill  S.  Curtis 

Levi  Kice 

Levi   Ri'-e  and   David 

Corii^'don. 
PiiruabaH  Lan:,'don. . . . 

I  lenry  fc'mith 

Beiij  i:iiin  iiiukley  . . . . 

Jacob  a.  liull 

AariiM  Palmer 

Henry  G.  Hall 

John  A.  Nelson  &  Jas. 

P.    U.JS.S. 

Isaac  Straub 


-Meriden,  Ct , 

.Mcriden,  Ct 

E.  Cambridge,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Attleborough,  Pa.  .  .  . 
West  Chester,  Pa... 

Troy,N.  Y 

Bethel,  Ohio 

Fayette,  Me 

Z  inesville,  Ohio 

Akron,  N.  Y 

i'utnam,  Ohio 

Lewisburg,  Pa 

Lewiston,  Pa 


Date  of 
jiatent. 


ltH37. 
Nov.  '25 
Nov.  19 
Dec.  i>() 
Nov.  .i3 
July  17 
July  17 


'~~^:  ^  ^—^ — I — 

Class  XI\  . — Lumber,  inrhuiing  ynarhincf;  nji 
manufarturing,  surh  as  sairinL:,  planing,  nioi 
carpenters'  and  coopers'  implements. 


July 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 


19 

25 
-'1 

'2'i 


June  30 
July  11 


d  tools  for  preparing  and 
tising,  shingle  and  stave, 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 


PfttentcfH. 


Residence. 


norills  .ml  monising J„h„  [I.  Po„„ .Vorw.lk    Oh,o   • 

C  .,.l,„.rJ,,  „w,ng .s,,murl  Grn.» M?S    W    II        '         I.,„, 

'S;:^::x:^r'' £-„t^rv  ""r"  R-  -^  v'! : ; : : : :  'z; , 


Date 

of 

patent. 

J«3'; 
Jan. 
June 

31 
3 

May 
June 

15 
•2i 
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l\ .—  Classified  list  of  patents,  t5-c.— Continued. 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 


Lathe,  turning  mouldings  and  beads 

Moriisiug  posts  and  sharpening  rails 

MoniEiui;  timber  

Pegs,  cutting  and  pointing 

Planing  machine 

Planing  boards,  <tc 

Planing,  mouldings  in  wood,  &.C. . . 

Sawirg  trees 

Saw  mills 

Shinglfs,  &c.,  cutting  from  ste-\m 
timber. 

Shing'cs,  dressing:  and  smootliine  . . 

Shingle.^,  gauges  of  machines  for 
sawing. 

Sliingles,  riving,  planing,  and  joint- 
ing, antedated  June  15,  ld37. 

Shingle  sawing 

Shingle  sawing 

Shingle  sawmg 

Shinoles,  sliaving 

Shingles  and  staves,  &c.,  cutting.. . . 

Spokeshnve  

Staves,  cuiting,  for  barrels 

Staves,  sawing 

Staves,  sawing,  for  barrels  ....... 

Veneers,  cutting 

Weather  stiips  to  bottom  of  doors., 


Residence. 


Dtte  of 
patent. 


Eli  Coddington 

Wandle  Mace 

Thos.  H.  Hoskinga  .. 

Joseph  Essex 

Alonzo  G.  Hull 

Samuel  Whitney 

Ambrose  Chunli,  jr.. 
Samuel  H.  Htmiillon  . 

John  Ambler 

Jotej  h  S.  Raymond... 


Thompson,  N-  Y.. , 
.     New  York 

.    Springfield,  Ohio. . 

.    Killinglv.Ct 

.     Brooklyn,  N.  Y... 
Dun.'tHlle,  N.  H    .  , 
.     Cdiiaiuiaigua,  N.  Y 

.    New  York 

.    Philadelphia,  Pa... 
.    Lodi,  N.  Y 


George  L.  Day Union,  N.  Y.. 

Elkaiiah  Leonard Canton,  Me 


le37 

July 

31 

Mar. 

11 

June 

30 

July 

17 

.Sept. 

x>0 

June 

3 

July 

29 

Dec. 

7 

Dec. 

1 

Aug. 

15 

July 

29 

Nov. 

4 

Enoch  R.  Monison. , 


Piltsbu 


Pa. 


Apollos  Wilbur Burrelville,  R.I.... 

Samuel  Goss Milford,  N.  H 

Zebulon  Sargent Contoocookvilie,  N. 

Hampshire. 

Aaron  H.  .Aiken Sparta,  Pa 

George  Pack P'  trrljorongh,  N.  Y. 

Ira  L.  Beckwith Uuincy,  Mass 

Thomas  Peek Lenox,  N.  Y 

Harvey  Holmes New    Marlborough, 

Muss. 

Jesse  J.  Smith Brutus,  N.  Y 

Joseph   Skinner StocklTidge,  Mass.  . 

Isaac  D.  Browcr New  York  city 


Aug.    8 

Mar.  25 
June     3 

DlC.       1 

Nov.  4 
Nov.  11 

April  29 
Nov.  20 
Dec.  20 

Mar.  3 
Sept  21 
July  29 


Class  XV. — Stone  and  clay  manufacture,  including  machines  for  pottery, 
glass  innhing,  dressing  a7id preparing  stone,  cements,  and  other  build- 


ing materials. 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 


Bri'k  marhine , 

Prick  III  iking  and  drying  .  . . 

Brick  mould 

Bri'k  mouMing  and  prcssini: 
Brick  mouhJirg  and  pressing 
Brick  press 


Granite  culiiig  and  dressing. 


Granite  eutting  and  polishing 
Lime,  proiess  of  burning.  . 


Stone  cutting  and  drcs.-ing. 

Stone,  dressirg 

Stone,  facing  and  dressing. 


Gaylord  V.  Harper. . . . 

James  Hodges 

Benjamin  H.  Brown.. , 

Naiiianicl  Adams  .  . .  . , 

Henry  Waterman.  ... 

Andrew  F.  Mervinc.  . 

Wm.    C.    Poland   end 
Earle  Blossoin. 

John  D.  Bu7.ze!.  ..... 

Sanuifl  Garbfrvt  Hen- 
ry Swartzengrouer. 

Mighill  Nutting 

Nathan  Jacobs 

David    Hull    and    Jo. 
Critchcrson. 


1 
Residence.  Daf  of 

pat  (lit. 

I  ~1837.~ 

Frankliiivillr.N.Y..  O.  t.    23 

Fairphiy.  S.  C  .    . . . .  June    3 

Al-xaiidria.  D.  C...  Om.    23 

Cornwall,  N.  Y Sept.    8 

Batli,  Me Nov.    4 

St.  L^'Uis,  .Mo Sept.  12 

Portland,  Me Nov.  11 

Cape  Elizabeth,  Me..     May  \5 
Norrisiown,  Pa .Mar.  25 

Portland,  Me May  15 

Newark,  0 Mar.  11 

Portland,  Me May     ti 
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C1.A8B  X\  I. — heather,  including  tayininp;  and 

boots,  shoes,  saddlery ,  hurne 


drcssiv^,  jnanufacture  of 
SS,  di'c. 


Inventions  or  discoveriea. 


Boots,  crimping  leather  for » 

Boots,  crimping  leather  for f . 

Boot  irec-i ^^ 

Coloring  and  finighing  leather  . . . . . 

Cuttinf^  leather 

Harness  fasu  ning^g 

IlnrnesB  for  horst  h  in  shafts 

Hides,  hrrakin;,'  ami  sofienin;^ 

Hides,  scraping  

Saddles,  bow  aiid»wirm,  spring  for. 

Saddles  for  removing  the  m':1^ 

Saddleti,  sprino; ' 

Saddles,  spring ; 

6addle.s,  .spring. 

Riddles,  spring 

Sadd'es,  .spring * 

Saddles,  spring  scat,  riding 

Saddle  trees 

SudcJIe-baj;  fa^teninjj, 

Shoemakers,  clamp  for 

Skirs,  extractif  g  hair  from 

Skivir  g,  removins:  wool 

Trunks,  valises,  &c 


Jpsse  Van  Winkle.. . 
M(i.'icj<  S.  Wcjodward 
David  Hactirgs. . .  . 
Harmon  Hibbard  .  . . 

Levi  N.  Leland 

Warner  Hayden. .  . . 

RoI.ert  Beale 

Ell  Kendal 

Reuben  Siiailer 

Jonatlian  Keedy.  .  .  . 
Hezekiah  L.  Tlu.tlc. 
Jolin  G.  Maniove.  .  . 
Henry  Sheets  ...... 

Mo.se»  Baldwin 

Harrnan  C.  Fisher  . . 

John  D.  Payne  

Rohert  Wilson 

Willijiii  Ke  ly 

Al\  ill  Nonh 

Rulurd  Emana 

Edward  Flint , 

Htij  miin  F.  Emery. , 
Maitluas  Sieiiier. ... 


Residence 


Date  of 
patent. 


,.     ,  I    1»37. 

Korlipster,  N.  Y 1  April  17 

.Mart-halkon,  Pa '  July  31 

Deerfield,  Mass '   Dec.   15 

Afica,  NY I  Dec.  15 

Grafton,  Mass !  Sept.  28 

New  Milford,  Pa I  Jan.    21 

Wa.^hington,  D.  C  . .     June  15 

Newton,  Mass !  June  10 

Haddam,  Ct June  19 

Ros.-*  viile,  Ky I  Aug.  18 

New  Orleans,  L;i j  Jan.    21 

B  .inbrid::*',  O j   Mar.  25 

Staunton;  Va Mar.  30 

Cincinnati,  0 April  29 

Warwiik,  R.  1 Nov.  25 

Warm  Spiiiig.^,  Va. .    Nov.  25 

Milton,  Pa Mar.  U 

New  Coluiiibuti,  Pa..     May  30 
Nortli  Briiain,  C  .nn.     Dec.  29 

Mansfield,  N.  J Oct.      6 

New  Yoik  ci;y June  30 

Hath,  .Me July  30 

NewYorkcity Dec.  20 


Cl.ass  XNU.— Household  furniture,  machines,  and  implements  for  do- 
mestic purposes  i7icludi„rr  washing-  machines,  bread  and  craclcer  ma- 
chines,  feather  dressing,  ^x. 

—I 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 


Cuff'P?,  n»at.'.    . 

Feathers,  dressing  and  cleaning. 

Mopheads 

Refrigerator 

Waahmg  machine '. ... 


Patentees. 


John  Morrin.  .  , . 
Samuel  Swett,jr. 
Jacob  Howe   . .  . 

J    D.  Burns 

William  Hovey . 


Residence. 


Derby,  <^*     . 

Read  field.  Me , 

Worastcr,  .Mass.  . , 
Baltimore,  Md. . .  . . 
Worcester,  Mass. . , 


:  Date   of 

]    patent. 


1837. 
N-^v  20 
July  31 
June  15 
Nov.  11 
Feb.     4 
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Class  XVIII. — Arts ,  polUe ,  fne ,  and  ornamental,  including  music, 
painting,  sculpture,  engraving,  books,  paper,  printing,  binding,  Jew- 
elry, eye. 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 

Patentees. 

Residence. 

Date   of 
patent. 

Ezra  Riplev 

Troy,  N.  Y 

New  York 

Great   Briiaiii 

Hartford,  ("t    

Boston,  Muss 

Philadelphia,  Pa  . . . . 
Ithaca,  N.  Y 

1837. 
Dec.  26 

Blocks  for  pnnlmg  colors  on  silka. . 
Rook-hin J iMi' • 

John  Crabtree 

William  Hancock 

Lucius  Stebbina 

Eliphaz    Wesion     Ar- 
nold. 

Thomas  Loud 

Thomas  French ... 

IX  c.     7 
Oct.    28 

Coloring  maps,  process,  4c 

Inking  rollers,  temperature  of,  Ac. . 

Piano  forte,  action  of.     

Printing  both  sides  of  a  continuous 
sheet. 

.luiy  11 
Sept.  21 

Dec.    7 
Nov.  20 

Cl.\ss  XlX.—Fircarms  and  implements  (f  war,  and  parts  thereof,  in- 
cluding the  manufa4:ture  of  shot  and  gunpowder. 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 


Cannon,  cast-iron 1 

Cannon,  pointing 

Carnage,  gun,  on  ship-board 

Fire-arms 

Fire-arms 

Fire-arms,  loadin?,  mode  of 

Fire-arms,  many-chambered 

Fire-arms,  many-rhambrred ^ 

Fire-arms,  many-chairibered 

Fire-ariris,  many-chambered,  cylin- 
der, Cantedaie'd  April  2^-,  l!<i7.)      , 

Fire-arms,  many-chambered,  cyl- 
inder. 

Fire-arms  and  ordnance 

Fire-arms, Rtif-loading,  and  priming. 

Knives,  or  dirks,  attaching  to  pistols. 

Locks  for  fire-arms 

Locks  for  fire-arms 

Pistols,  knife,  or  cutla.s8 

Piatuls,  suhre 


Patentees. 


Residence. 


Date   of 
patent 


Cyrus  Alger 

John  Holxiay 

John  Bubier 

Elijah    F'lfther  and    D. 
'.      H.  Chamberlain. 
Henry  H  irnngt'm  . . . 
Thomas  McCaily.  . . . 
John  W.  Coi'hran.  .  .  . 

Dariiti   Leavitt 

Curtis  Parkhurst 

John  W.  Cochran. . .  , 

Otis  W.  Whiiiier 

Henry  C  Fay , 

Silas    Day    , 

Robert  W.  Andrews. 
Ethan  S.  Chapin  .... 

Ethan  Allen 

George  Elgin 

Robert  W.  Lawion.  . 


I5137. 
Boston,  Mass May  30 

Portsmouili,  Va. .  .  .  Vlay  3 
Marb'eht'd.i.  Mas.s.. .  0.  t.  20 
Boston,  .VI, IS- .^jiril  17 

Soiiihbrid;'',  Mass..  .  July  29 
Elmira,  .N.  Y  .        .  .    '   Mar.  1 1 

New  York j  April '.i9 

Cabotsvilic,  Muss.  ..  April  29 
LawrenccMilc,  Pa.  Sfpi.  25 
New   I  ork  .    May     8 

Enfield,  N.  H 1   May  30 

Lanca.sler,  Mh'-s  .  .'.  May  22 

City  of  N''*  Yoik  . .  Aug.  31 

Sialford,Cl \  July  31 

StatTonl  Soring,  Ct  .  . '  July    17 

Grafton,  .'V1a^8 N(»v.  11 

New  York luly     5 

Newport,  R.  I Nov.  30 
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IV. — Classified  list  of  patents,  Sf-c. — Continued. 


Class  XX. — Surgical  and  medical  iiistrvments,  including  trusses,  dental 

instruments,  bathing  apparatus,  4*c. 


Inv.ntion8  or  diacoveries. 


Bandages,  pads. . 
Teeih,  artificial  . , 
Truss  for  herni.-i. 
Trusd  for  hernia. 
Truss  for  hernia. 
Truss  for  hernia. 


I      •     •      I      •      •      •      I 


Patentees. 


Robert  Thompson . . . 
Charlas  M.  Grahann  . 
Elijali  Jaiiuuh  ....  . . 

Heber  Chase,  M.  D. 
Richard  Salisbury. . . 
JoHiah  Hun^crford  . . 


Residence. 

Date   of 

patent. 

i 

1837. 

Coluaibus,  Ohio 

Jan.   29 

,   Philadelphia,  Pa 

Mar.    9 

Brattleborough,  Vt  .. 

Mar  11 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

June  10 

Providence,  R.  I 

Nov.    4 

Dover,  N.  H 

Dec.  26 

Class  XXI. 


~r. — ' — ' 

Wearing  apparel,  articles  for  the  toilet,  c^'c,  including 
instruments fvr  manufacturing. 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 


Residence. 


i  Date   of 
I    patent. 


n    J, •        r  ^S37. 

Codkin   for  in.^erting  corset  rin^s  Jonathan  S.  Turner... .     Middletown,  Ct '  April  25 

into  cloili.  I 

^     Garn,ent,-j,  cutting '  Andrew  Wiswcll Exeter,  N.  II July    11 

Garments,  draughting  coats,  geo-  William  C.  Bishop Ovid,  N.  Y i  April  25 

nietriial  measure  for. 

Garment!^,  draughiing   forepart^of  Allen  Ward 

coats.  ^       [ 

Garmenus,  pantaloons  measurer....  Edwar^  Grimston Danvers,  Mass 

Garments,   standard    measure    for  ,  Erastu*  Darber LJoston,  Mass. 

foata.  I 

Tailoring,  system  of.. Amos  Sherman iNewark,  N.  J. 


, .     Moyamcnsing,  Pa. . . 


Sept.  28 

Sept.  21 
Dec.  36 


July  17 


Class  XXII. — Miscellaneous. 


Inventions  or  Biscoveriea. 


Ice,  preparing,  for  sliippirg. 
iS[ilin!s  for  friction  matches. 
Tobacco  ppinnijig  .......... 


Patentees. 


Nathaiiif  I  J.  Wyeth 

Stephen   Dole 

Hiram  M.  Smith. . . 


Residence. 


Cambridj^e,  Mass 
('oncorii,  N.  H  .  , 
Richmond,  Va.... 


Date   of 
patent. 


1837. 

Dec.     1 

May  30 

Dec.  20 
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Alphabetical  list  of  persons  wh^se  patents  have  expired  during  the  year 
1851,  with  their  inventions  or  discoveries,  and  class. 


Patentees. 


Abbott,  Andrew , Cooking  stove 

Adairi'^,  liaac '   Hulling  crfflfee  berry 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 


Class. 


Pumps 

Brick,  moulding  and  pressing. 

Shinglfi  shavinij 

Inrliiifd  planes., , 

TobaCro  press 

C'annon,  cast 

Lorki  for  fire-arms 

I'iipef  six  ng   

Saw  mil.. 

S'o>  c  radiators    , 


Ada'iis,  Samuel 
Adams.  Ndihaniel. 

Akin,  Airon 

Aldrich,  Ehsha  F.. 
Allen,  Granville  D. 
Aliier,  Hyrus. .... 

Allen,  Ethan 

Ames,  John... .'. . . 

Amb'er,  John 

Andrews,  Kihan  A 

Andrews,  Jamec I  .*>lcda,  hold  back  for. 

Andrews,  RoKert  W 

Arno  d,  Eliphat  W 

Austin,  VViJiiani  E....' 

Aiild,  Washington,  and  James  Cox. 

Barton,  William  iVl 

Barker,  John 

Barker,  John '..... 

Barron,   Jnmes. 

Barfer,  David  W 

Bhtpows,  Ebeni zer 

Barron,  James 

Brtrtf>n,  Thomas  C 

Barton,  Thomas  C 

Bayley,  Moses 

Barnes,  Joel   

Ba'dwin,  Moses 

Barber,  Erristua 

Berry  &  Rand 

Beckwiih,  Ira  L 

Bishop  &  Brooks 

Bea'e,  Robert  

Bishop,  William    C 

BlarknII,  Joseph 

Blanchoril,  Thomas ' 

Biitiey,  [?pnjtmin 

Bienis,  Genrsje  0 

Bowlin Jf,  Alexander  W 

Boijardiis,  James 

Bowman,  James  T 

Rr0i>k^»,  Jonathan 

Brondmeadow,  Sinjeon 

Brondme^idow ; 

Brittam.  William  and  Robert 

Branch.  H'lr'lin 


Bralford.  Merrjt ^"^tove  pipes  and  drum 


Brown,  Gideon 

Brown  A  Hicks 

Brower,  Icaac   D. .  .  . 
Bro^frn,  Rfiijamin  H 

Buiinel,   IsHidh 

Butler,  Lester 

Burt,  E'lfTch . 

Bull,  Btniamin 

Biizzell,  John  D. .. . 

Burns,  R    O , 

Bubier,  John 

ChiMa,  Charles  D..  . 
Church,  Ambrose,  jr 


Knives  or  dirks,  attaching,  to  pistols 

Inking  roiers,  tempeiature  of,  dkc 

D,^or  plates 

Cooking  stove,  heating  buildings,  &c 

Hull  ins  clover  seed 

Bl()w-i)ipe  for  blast  furnaces 

Fi  ast  furnace 

Cookin.'  f tove  and  galley 

Oveni  for  stoves 

Sloven,  quadrant  hinge  for 

Dock,  floaiing,  dry 

Tire  bending    

Ti  e  fiir  wheels^,  drilling 

Press,  rotary,  for  woolen  goods 

Press,  sl*ndinfi: 

Siddle--,  spring 

GariTjents,  standard  measure  for  coats 

Ndi^s  and  brads,  cutting 

Spokeshave 

Nails,  wrought 

Hamts  for  harness  in  shaft 

Garments,  draughting  coats,  (tc 

Screws,  cuttin? 

HaU,  bodies,  batting,  or  web  for 

Siovee,  rion-radiatmi;,  dkc 

Cisiern,  ram- water. 

Threshing  machine 

Fluids,  measuring 

Press,  tobacco,  for  rolled 

Threihing  and  hulling  clover  seed 

Furnace  for  shear-steel,  &,c 

Furnace  for  smelting  ore 

Flax  nnd  hpmp  dressing ^ 

Cooking,  generating  steam  for 


Inc'ined  planes. 

Carriii::e8,  disengaging  horses  from. 

Weather  strips,  4,c 

Brick  mould 

Strniners  for  milk  |Tuils , 

Winnowing,  separating,  Ac 

Loona , 

Balance  platform 

Oranite  cutting  and  polishing 

Refr  ferator ,, 

Carnage,  gun,  on  shiji-board 

Smut  machine 

Planirg,  mouldinga  on  wood , 


V. 

I. 

XI. 

XV. 

XIV. 

IX. 

XII. 

XIX. 

XIX. 

III. 

XIV. 
V. 
X. 

XIX. 
XVIII. 

II. 

V. 

I. 
II. 
II 

V. 

V. 

V. 
XIX. 

X. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XVI. 

XXI. 

II. 

XIV. 

II. 

XVI. 
XXI. 

11. 
III. 

V. 
XI. 

X. 
XI. 

XII. 

I. 

II. 

II. 

III. 

V. 

V. 

IX. 

X. 

XIV. 
XV. 

I. 
I. 

Hi. 

XII. 

XV. 

XVII. 

XIX. 

I. 

XIV. 
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Alphabetical  list  of  persoris,  ($-c.— Continued. 


Patentees. 


Chapin,  Ethan  S/.... 

Chase,  Heber 

Clements,  Garret 

Coals,  Stephen 

Coyle,  Thomas 

Cox,  William 

Conger,  Ellison 

Collum,  John 

Compton,  Stephen,  jr. 

Cooper,  Isaac 

Coduington,  Eli 

Cochran,  John  W. . . . 
Cocfirai,  John  W. . . . 
Crompton,  William... 

Creswell,  James 

Creed,  WiHiam 

Creas'Jale,  William... 

Crabtree,  John 

Curtis,  Samuel 

Curtis,  Samuel 

Curtis,  Elisha  S 

Davenport,  Moses. . . . 
Daveni>oit,  Thomas.. 

Day,  Silas 

Deals,  John 

Dewey,  David 

Dean,  Linus 

Dear,  David 

Desmond,  Daniel 

Delano,  Howard 

Dixon,  Edward  H . . . . 
Douglass,  William  A. 

Dole,  Stephen 

Dunn,  John 

Duff,  William 

Dreyer,  Peter  Henry. . 
EUistwick,  A.  M 


Eitelgeorge,  Augustos  . . . . 

Elgin,  George 

Emmoj^s,  Uri 

Emans,  Richard 

Emery,  B.  F 

Essex,  Joseph 

Famham,  D.  L 

Fay,  Henry  C 

Fessenden,  William  G.... 

Fessenden,  Timothy 

Fitzgerald,  Daniel 

Frickhardt,  F.  A 

Finley,  John 

Fitz,  Gideon 

Fisher,  H.  C 

Fisher  &  Chamberlain . . . . 

Flockton,  Webster 

Flint,  Edwaid 

Fredly,  Frederick 

French,  Thomas 

Gay,  Charles  S 

Gay,  David 

Gart)er  &  Swartiengrojrer. 
Gillespie,  Barnabas 

4 — m 


Inventions  or  Jiscoveries. 


Class. 


Locks  for  fire-arms XXI 

Truss  for  hernia XX. 

Leaching  ashea • IV. 

Rake,  revolving 1 . 

Cement  for  cisterns IV. 

Paint,  composition IV. 

Grates  and  fireplace V. 

Stoves V. 

LocomoMve  power, (fee VI. 

Railroad XIX. 

Lathe,  lumiBg,  mouldings  and XIV. 

Fire-arm,  many-chamber^ XIX. 

Fire-arms,  many-chambered,  dkc XIX^ 

Loom,  po«ver,  figure III. 

Oleagenous  seed,  &c IV. 

Steam,  generating VI. 

Spring,  spiral,  (fee X. 

Blocks  for  printing  (colors,  &c XVIII. 

Wuter-wheel,  horizontal XI. 

Water-wheel,  letting  on  water Xl. 

Grist  mill XII. 

Threshing  and  winnowing L 

Electro-magnetism VIII. 

Fire-arms,  self-loading,  Ac XIX. 

Plough I. 

Rake,  horse I. 

Vice,  bench  and  other II. 

Bitterings  from  kettles,  Ac IV. 

Grates,  sliding  flute V. 

Wheel  hubs X. 

Grates  and  stoves V. 

Propelling  paddle-wheels,  dkc VII. 

Splints  for  friction  matches XXI T 

Steaming  and  mashing  apples V.' 

Spark-catcher,  (fee VI. 

Railroad  rails,  dec IX. 

Wheels  driving  locomotive  engines,  increas- 
ing adhesion X. 

Explosion  of  boilers,  preventing VL 

Pistols,  Ac XIX. 

Railroad,  single IX. 

Shoemakers,  clamp  for XVI. 

Skiving,  removing  wool |  XVI. 

Pegs,  cutting  and  pointing XIV, 

Pump,  forcing,  double XI. 

Fire-arms  and  ordnance XIX. 

Bark,  extract  of IV. 

Axletrees,  (fee,  setting X. 

Fire-proof  safe  II. 

Air  to  wood  and  coal  stoves V. 

Propelling  boats,  screw  for VII. 

Press,  cotton XII 

Saddle,  spring X\1. 

Fire-arms XIX. 

Metallic  solution  for  preserring  timber. ...  IV. 

Skins,  extracting  hair  from XVI 

Iron,  A^c,  washing  ores II. 

Printing  both  sides  of  a  continuous  sheet. .  XVIII. 

Latch  mortice II 

Pumps  for  ships XL 

Lime,  process  of  burning. XV. 

,|lcebr»»k«r VIL 
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Alphabetical  list  of  persons,  ^c. — Continued. 


■i- 


Patentees. 


Gleason,  Horace.. 

Golding,  John 

Qoodyear,  Charles 

Ootthiir,  Au£:uat . . . .' 

Good,  Francis 

Qess,  Samuel 

Qoss,  Samuel 

Griswold,  Ogdn 

Gray,  William 

Orannis  &  Brand 

Greenaugh,  J.  J '. . . 

Griggs,  George  S 

Grant,  Robert 

Greene,  Josr  ph  C 

Grosvenor,  Jacob 

Uraham,  C.  M .V 

Grimston,  Kdwin..  ..* 

Har»ey  &  Tracey 

Hartpence  &  Bawne 

Harvey^ Thomaa  W l 

Hazard,  Phillipe  F.. [ 

Hammond,  Henry 

Harvey,  'I'hnmas  W 

Harvey,  Charles  R 

Hartford  &  Tilton 

Hatfield,  John 

Hastings  &  Sikcs  . .- 

Hathaway,  John  G 

Hathaway,  John  G 

Hall,  Jacob  G..f 

Hall,  Henry  G 

Hamilton,  Samuel  H 

Harper,  Gay  lord  V 

Hastings,  David 

Hayden,  Warner 

Hancock,  William 

Harrington,  Henry 

Hedge,  Egbert .^  . . 

Hedge,  Lemuel 

Heckman,  Henry 

Hill,  Porter.... 

Hinds,  James 

,Hinktey,  Btrijamin.. ......... 

Hibbanl,  ifarmon 

Hoirhkisa,  Gideon 

Holtman,  David 

Hobbs,  William. . .  j. . .' 

HopkifiS,  George  F 

Howell,  Samuel  E 

Hotchkiaa,  Gideon , . , 

Hoekit  gs,  Thomas  K. 

Harvey,  Holmes. 

Hodges,  James 

Howe,  Jacob 

Hovey,  William 

Hobday,  John 

Hutchinson,  Jesse 

Hughes,  Enos  B.  M 

Hunl&  Brown 

Hull,  AlonzoG 

Uungerfurd,  J 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 


Furnaces,  cooking 

Thread,  prcTenting  from  waste 

Caoutchouc,  divesting  of  ite  adhe&ive  prop- 

erDea 

Preserving  timber  from  worms 

Brid|e8 

Cla|X)oard8,  sawing , 

Shingles,  sawing 

Thread,  waste,  reducing  to  cotton  wool 

Thraad,  waste,  reducing  to  cotton  wool .... 

Stean-engine,  rotary 

Piopellmg-paddles,  for  boats 

Railroad  frog 

Car,  railroad,  &c.,  mode  of  connecting 

Water-wheel,  spiral  bucket 

Presl,  hay 

Teeth,  artificial 

Garments,  pantaloons  metisurer 

Hulling  rice 

Plough 

Screw,  wood,  turning  heads 

Window-fastening,  combined  spring 

Window-sash,  spring  for  upper  sash 

Wira,  cutting  and  heading 

Hair'seatin;;,  weaving 

Loom  treadles  and  harness ;; 

Matclies,  locofoco,  dipping 

Cooking  stove 

Cooking  stove 

Cooking  {.tove,  beat  to 

Horse-power,  endlcs-s  chain 

Horse-power,  endless  chain 

Sawing  trees 

Brick  machine , 

BoOtB,  trees 

Harflrsa  and  fastenings 

Book-binding ^ 

Firearms 

Hinges,  or  butt,  double-centred  joints 

Jiiinls  for  rules,  double-centred 

Pumf)8,  valves  for , 

Spring-carnage,  ruilroad  car,  dfec 

Wheel-l>uba,  boring .< , , , 

Horse-ptxtr , 

Coloring  and  finishing  leather 

Yoke,  horse  and  oxen 

Knobs,  door,  drawer,  commode,  &c 

Locks,  secret,  safety 

Siuvea,  construction  of , 

Constructing  ships , 

Water-wheel,  reacting 

Mortising  timber 

Stii  ve-sawing 

Brick-making  and  drying 

Mop  heads 

Washing-machine , 

Cannon-pointing 

Cooking  stove , 

Grates,  revolving  and  shifting 

Link,  self-separating,  for  connecting  cars,  &c 

Planing-machine    , 

Truss  for  hernia 


Class. 


V. 

in. 

IV. 

IV. 

IX. 
XIV. 
XIV. 

III. 
III. 

VI. 

VII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XX. 

XXI. 

I. 

I. 

II. 

II. 

n. 

II. 
III. 
III. 

IV. 

V. 

V. 

V. 

XIII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 

XVI. 

XVIII. 

XIX. 

IL 

II. 

XI. 
X. 
X. 

XIII. 
XVI. 

I. 
n. 
II. 

V. 

VII. 

XI. 

XIV. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVII. 

XVIIL 

XIX. 

V. 

V. 

X. 

XIV. 

XX. 
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Patentees. 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 


Hull  &  Critcherson... 

Idler,  Jacob 

Imlay,  Richard 

Jaquith,  Elijah 

Jacpb'-,  Nathan 

Jaquith,  Elijah 

Jewett,  Oliver 

Jones,  Henry  C 

Johnson,  Samuel 

Jones,  Alexander 

Johnson, Jasper 

Johnson,  Nebon 

Johnson,  H.  and  N. . . 
Kassler,  Abrnhdm. . . . 

Kempton   Obed 

Kendall,  Eli 

Keedy,  Jormthan 

Kelly,  William 

Kinn(  y,  WHiam 

Kimball,  William  B.. 
Kirkpatrick,  John  . . . . 

Kirkpatr«t:k,  John 

Kmkeail,  William. .. . 
Knowle.s  &  Gbbut... 
Larimorr,  Wilf^on  L  . 
Lang'lon,  Barnabas... 
Lawton,  R'  l^rt  W.  . . 
Levendgf,  Walter. . . . 

Leavit',  John  S 

Lcland,  L''vi   N    ...... 

Leavitt,  Daniel    

Longlcy  '^  l);ivi!».  . .. 
Lobd    1    E  and  T. J. . 

Loud.  Thumbs 

Lull,  H.irvpy 

Lyon,  Ji'scph 

Mason,  Saanu-l  P. . . . 
Martin,  Jeremi'^h. . . . 
Mackintosh.  John. .  . . 

Mace,  VVanrtlc 

Manlovp,  John  G  . .. 
McCorinii  k,  Stephen. 

McCicry,  Jiiriips 

McMii  icn  A  Hollen. 

McCann 

McMi'lcn,  Ai)nrr. . . . 
McCnrty,  Thoma'=. . . 
MervHie,  .■Xnilrcw  F. 
Minell,  Aliratuim  T. . . 

Mill.'*,  Thomas    

Miller,  A.sa 

Mosely,  Lucilius  H. 

Moore,  I  liigh 

Moore  &  Bower 

Morison,  B 

Morris,  Jihn 

Mott,  Jordiin  L 

Morris,  John 

Mott,  Jnrd.in  L 

Mott,  Jordan  L  . . . . 
Morrison,  .Abraham. 
Morse,  AnJrew 


Stone-facing  and  dresfiina; 

Gin,  cotton,  saw -cylinder 

Cnr,  railroad,  supporting  bodies 

Window  blinds  fastener 

Stone,  dressing 

Tru!«s  for  hernia 

Packing  flour  and  pressing 

Locks,  mail-bag,  and  clasp 

Fur,  cutting,  from  skins 

Gin,  cotton 

Compressed  air  for  drawing  liquids. . , 

Water-wheel,  reacting 

ClaKps  in  saw-mill  gates 

Pump,  Fuciion,  and  force 

Parcelling  rope 

Hides,  breaking  and  softening 

Saddles,  bow  and  worm,  spring  for.  . . 

Saddle-trees 

Cooking  stove,  coal 

Cooking  stove,  heating 

Valve,  engines 

Valv;,  puppet 

Car,  railroad 

Preserving  timber,  Ac 

Cuttin?  cradle  for  grain 

Horse-power 

Pistols,  ^!abre 

Gum  Senejal,  substitute  for 

Cooking  stove 

CuMinfiT  leather 

Fiie-;ums,  many-chambered 

Flax  and  hemp,  breaking  and  cleaninj 

Gnip[>ling  irons 

Piano  forte,  action  of . 

Flax  and   hemp,  breaking 

Iron  ore,  smcUmg 

Loom,  temple,  &c 


I 


Lamps.  (Vc    

Vessfls  used  as  life-preservers 

.Vlnrttsiiig  posts,  d?c 

8 


iid'lhs,  ^^prlng 


P'niii 

Lork, door 

Knininr  machine 

Circumferator 

Dye-woods,  cutting,  &c 

Fire-arms,  loading,  &c. . . . . . 

Brnk-pre-«« 

Cooking  Ftove 

Stoves 

Steam  eni^ine 

Gin,  cotton 

Hat  bodies. 

Candles,  moulding 

Plaster,  adhesive,  spreading. 
Cooking,  steam  vessel  for. . 

Cooking  stove , 

Cooking  stove,  Ac  

Stoves 

Stoves 

Boats,  canal,  Ac 

Sieerirg  wheel ,..., 


Class. 


XV. 

in. 

X. 

H. 
XV. 
XX. 

XII. 

II. 
III. 
III. 

1. 

XI. 

XIV. 

XI. 

VII. 

XVI. 

XVI. 

XVI. 

V. 

V. 

VI. 

VI. 

X. 

IV. 

I. 

XIII. 
XIX. 
IV. 
V. 
XVI. 
XIX. 

III. 

VII. 

xvm. 
in. 
11. 
Ill 

V. 

VII. 

XIV. 

XVI. 

I. 
II. 
in. 

VIII. 

XIV. 

XIX. 

XV. 

V. 

V. 

VI. 

in. 
in. 

IV. 

IV. 

V. 

V. 

V. 

V. 

V. 
VII. 
VII. 
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Alphabetical  list  of  persons ^  4*^.— Continued. 


Patentees. 


I 


Inventjona  or  discoveriea. 


Moriflon,  6 

JdoMlyf^uciliufl  H 

MorriBon,  Enoch  R 

Morris,  John 

Myers,  Jeremiah 

Nagle,  Patrick  G 

Napier,  David  P ^. 

Nelson  d:.-Ro88 .".^ 

Nicolson,  Samuel  ,. .., 

Norton,  Job  R.^ 

North,  Al vin 

Nuttinp,  Mighill 

Oellig,  John  J , 

Oellig,  John  J '. 

Ogden  &  Ericson 

oTney,  James  N 

On^,  Jeane 

FaimbcBuf,  Lcwiii , 

Parrott,  Wm.  VV 

Payne,  Rufus  S ; 

Parker  &  Engle 

Parker,  Charles 

Palmer,  Aaron ^ 

Pack,  George 

Payne,  John  D. 

Parkhurst,  Curtis 

Penny,  John 

Pearson,  Thomas , 

Petival,  John  B ^ 

Peck,  Thomas * 

Phillips,  Perigrine 

Pierce,  D«  xter ', 

Pitts,  J.  A.  &H.  A 

Pleasants,  Bazil  B ^ . . . 

Potter,  VV^elcome  A . . .   

Pollock,  Allen 

Power,  John  H 

Poland  &  Blossom. 

Price,  Aaron  0 

Rapdel,  Abraham 

Reed,  Clement  0 »^ . . 

Reed,  Edwin \  . 

Rice,  Levi .1 

Richardson,  J.  S 

Rice,  Phineas  G.  &  Gabriel 

Ripley,  Charles 

Richardson,  James 

Rice,  Levi 

Rice  &  Cogden 

Ripley,  Ezra 

Robinson,  E.  &  G.  W I... 

Ropes,  David  N 

Robinson,  Edward  M. ...    

Roath,  H.  R 

Rowe,  James.' ^ 

Ruat,  Samuel 

Rust,  Samuel ^  . ... 

Rust,  Samuel 

Rush,  James  J 

Ruggles,  John 

Sampson,  Daniel 

Sargent,  Z«'l)ulon 

Salisbury,  Richard 


Balance 

Dye-woods,  cutting 

Shingles,  sawing 

Cutting  meat 

Rdlroad,  turnabout  for , 

Composition  for  boots 

W»ter-wheel  tub 

Horse-power 

Steering  apparatus 

Plough    

Saddle-bag  fastenings r. 

Sione  cutting,  (tc 

Medicine,  worm  destroying 

Pilb.&c. 

Sounding  instrument,  Ac 

Cooking  Btove 

Propelling  paddle-wheels 

Paint,  protection  of  buildings 

Cooking  apparatus , . , 

Cooking  stove,  heating .\ , 

Water-wheel \ 

Bark  mill 

Horse-power,  endless  chain 

Shingles  and  staves,  &c.,  cutting 

Saddles,  spring 

Fire-arms,  many  chambered ., . 

Sugar  manufaciuring 

Fuel,  burning,  dt:c 

Mtdlet,  screwing,  &c 

Slaves,  cutting,  &c 

Lead,  wiiite   

Cutting,  scythe  snath 

Threshing  and  winnowing 

Mail  carnages,  dtc 

Loom,  regulating,  &c 

Grates,  4.C.,  regisier,  &,c.,  for 

Bonrig  and  mortising 

Granite  cutting,  &,c 

Staves,  anthracite  coal 

Wheel  hubs,  carriage  or  wagon 

Srrew,  wood 

Cooking  stove 

Linte,  spreading,"  &c 

Door,  springs  for  shutting 

Hemp,  haicheling 

Lead,  carbonate  of 

Cooking  stove 

Horse-power 

Horse-powf  r 

Binder  of  newspapers 

Knobs,  glass,  metallic,  &c. , .  .■ , 

Latih,  mortise , 

Composiiion,  protecting   metallic,  Ac. . . 

Stoves,  consiruction  of. , 

Car  and  circular  railroad , 

Lamps   

Lamps 

Lamps,  patent 

Boilers,  steam 

Railroad,  rails  for 

Oil  tlolh,  drying 

Shiigies,  sawing 

Truss  for  hernia 


Cla 


XIL 

XIV. 

XIV. 

XVII. 

IX. 

IV. 

XI. 

XIII. 

VII. 

I. 

XVI. 

XV. 

IV. 

IV. 

VII. 

V. 

VII. 

IV. 

V. 

V. 

XI. 

XIII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XVI. 

XIX. 

IV. 

V. 

VII. 

XIV. 

IV. 

I. 
I. 
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Patentees. 


Sellers,  Geo.  E. 

Severence,  Levi 

Sherwood,  Benjamin. 

Shanher,  Christian  W 

Sheppard,  Forrest , 

Sherman,  R.  M 

Short,  Sewall 

Sherman,  Roger  M 

Shailer,  Reuben 

Sheets,  Henry 

Sherman,  Amos 

Silliman,  Henry 

Silsbee,  John 

Skinner,  Elijah 

Skinner,  Joseph 

Sloat  &  Springsteen 

Smith,  Francis   H 

Smith,  John  C 

Smith,  Benjamin   M 

Smith,  Stephen  C 

Smith,  Henry 

Smith,  Jesse  J 

Smith,  Hiram  M , 

Snider,  Isaac 

Sorel,  M , 

Spratley,  Benjamin , 

Sperry,  Ebenezer  B , 

Staub,  Henry , 

Stephens,  John , 

Stephens,  Henry 

Still  well,  Daniel  E 

Stillman,  Wm.  B 

Stimpson,  James , 

Sttvens,  Jonathan 

Stanton,  Nehemiah  P , 

Staub,   Isaac ^ , 

Steiner,  Matthias 

Stebhiiis,  Luriue , 

Swazy,  Berijamin 

Swainson,  Jno 

Swett,  Samuel,  jr 

Tabor,  Bartlioloinew  W 

Thorp,  Thomas. . .   ,. 

Thorfie,  Comfort  B 

Thomiis,  John 

Thistle,  Heztkiah  L 

Thompson,  Robert 

Titcomlie,  Edgar  M 

Tompkins,  James 

Town,  Eli.sha 

Tracy,  Erastus 

Tuck,  Joseph  H 

Turner,  Jonathan  S 

Twiss,  Hiram 

Ulter.  Samuel 

Van  Diisen,  Wa-shington 

Van  Winkle,  Jesse , 

Von  Shoul'z,  N.  S , 

Warren,  John , 

Warner,  C.  A.,  T.  Mixell,  and  Ed- 
win J.  Horn 

Warner,  Ebenezer  C , 


Inventions  or  discoveriea. 


Furnace,  smelting  ore 

Rivet  making 

Fire-proof  safe 

Loom 

Paint,  white,  water  color 

Fire-place  and  grate,  open 

Ovens,  railway 

Steam  engine,  rotary 

Hides,  scraping 

Saddle,  spring 

Tailoring,  system  ef. .  . 

Straw,  cutting 

Furnace,  healed  air  to 

Cooking  stove 

V'eneera,  cutting 

Screws,  cutting  wood 

Lime,  spreading 

Plough 

Smut  machine 

India  rubber,  manufacture  of 

Horse-power 

Staves,  sawing,  for  barrels 

Tobacco,  spinning 

Plough 

Preserving  iron  from  rust. 

Cooking  stove  and  galley 

Wind- wheel 

Smut  machine  and  garlic 

Gin,  cotton 

Coloring  matter,  Ac 

Soap,  making 

Pump,  air,  for  steam  engines 

Spark-catcher,  centrifugal,  &c 

Pump,  suction  and  force 

Wnier  wheel 

Whe«l-band,  mode  of  hanging 

Trunks,  valines,  Ac 

Coloring  maps,  process,  Ac 

Napping  cloth 

Pistols,  metallic,  for  steam,  Ac 

Feathers,  dressing  and  cleaning 

Stove,  heating  irons  for  tailors 

Door  springs 

Loom  shuttle  tongue 

Dock,  floating,  dry 

Saddles  for  removing  the  sick 

Bandages,  pads .... 

Spinning  woollen  roving 

Wheel  hubs,  boring,  Ac 

Wheels  of  locomotives,  Ac 

Wool,  cleaning  burs  frun\ 

Candies,  moulding 

Bodkin,   Ac 

Coffee  mill 

Cooking  atove 

Projielling  jiaddles  used  as  ice-breakers. 

Boots,  crimping  leather  for 

Salt  water,  j)urifyiiig 

Flax  and  hemp  breaking 


Flax  and  hemp  breaking 

Cement,  hydraulic,  from  ba«anite 


Claas. 
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II. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

V. 

VI. 

XVI. 

XVI. 

XXI. 

I. 

V. 

V. 
XIV. 

II. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
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XIII. 

XIV. 

XXII. 

I. 

IV. 

V. 

XI. 

I. 
III. 

IV. 

IV. 

VI. 

VL 

XI. 
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XIII. 

XVI. 

XVIII. 

III. 
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XVII. 

V. 

11. 
III. 
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XVI. 

XX. 

III. 

X. 
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III. 

IV. 
XXI. 

XIII. 
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VII. 

XVI. 
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Patentees. 


Inventions  or.discovcries. 


ir.. 


Walker,  Natlianirl 

Warner,  Chapm.in 

Washinston,  Juni".s  H  . 
Watterinan  &  Learneii.. 

Waterman,  Henry 

Ward,  Allen 

Wei's,  H.  A.,  J.  James 

Pfck   

Wells*  Peck 

West,  Tliomas  J 

Whitney,  Asa 

WKitchousp,  Turner. . . . 
Whittemnre,  Jamey  M.', 

White,  Sulliraii 

Whitney,  S.imiiel 

Whiiti.  f,  Otis  W 

Wiiiiame',  Palinf  r 

Wilsf>n,  Jan.es 

Wilson,  CarriniT'con, 

Wilcox,  Philip 

Wilc.ix,  Piiihp  . 

Winans,  Rosa 

Willianisnn,¥ohn. . . 

Winans,  Ross 

Winiins,  Riiss 

Wiiiiiris,   Ross 

Winans,  Ross 

Wilson  &  Beck  with. 
Wirg:,  Warren  P...'. 
Wilhur,  Geo..;. ..  . 
"Williur,   AfX)ll6s.... 

Wilson,  Robert 

Wiswejl,  Andrew. .. 
Woodi'ork,  I]ancrof[ 
Wolcott  &  Brown.  • . 
Wood,  I'enjanim  H . 
Woodward,  Moses   S 

Wright,  Samnel 

Wymnn,  Oliver 

Wyeth,  Nathaniel  J. 
Young  &,  Titus 


and 
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Cooking:  stove 

Waier-*hee',  horiaon'al 

Pr<»s,  toljacco 

Brick  moulding;,  dtc. . . . 

Brick  press 

Garmei.ts,  (Iraughting  fore  part  of  coats 


H^l  bodies 

Hat  bodies,  battins:  or  web  fur 

Railroad,  road  stops  for 

Iron,  Tiirbonatir  o^  and  smeltin» 

Lofik,  door 

Boilers,  steam 

P'ets,  chf  ese 

Plaiiinir  lioards,  &r 

Fir«-:irius,  niany-rhainliered,  & 
vSerews  of  screw  bed-tedds. .  ■ 

Cooking'  stove 

Cookiii:;  stove 

Cook i I  i:  stove,  heatit  g 

8toTPs,  hnitiiitr  ^jiartnieiits . .  . . 
fleatiMi;  waier  tor  seam  engine 

Pistons,  parking. .. ; 

Steam  ei'ijme,  locomotive. . . . 
Su-ain  enirme,  locomotive.  .  .  . 
Siram  engine,  blowing;  fire.  .  . 
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Water-wlieel,  current 

Eievatir  ir  liay 
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Saddle,  spriiiij  sea',  riding. . . 

'Janneiilsi,  cutting 

Ploiii^h 
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Hoots,  criiiiiini:  Itather  fir.  .  . 
Steam  eii;,Mne,  locomclive. . . . 

Grim  n.i  I 
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Shoes ,  horse 
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Alphabetical  list  of  patentees  for  t/ie  year  1851, 


No. 


7896 

368 

85U1 


8477 

8091 
8091 
82»2 

82«0 
8:«)9 
86-21 
7897 
8157 
824U 


8619 
S62 

429 

8169 
79H1 
7905 
7865 
8502 
7881 
HlbO 
8147 

367 
7934 
8198 


8136 

8045 
7950 
8067 
8320 


8196 

7882 


8553 

8049 


Patentee?. 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 


Class. 


Abbott,  Theodore  T 

Abendroth,  John 

Adams,  Benjamin  F 

A'lams,  Calvin.  (See  John  P. 
Sherwood.) 

Adams,  Henry  W 

Adams,   Nathaniel 

Ahrens,  Adolph  F 

Ahrens,  Adolph  F 

Akins,  William  H.,and  J.  D. 
Felihnusen 

Akrill,  John 

Allen,  David 

Allen,  John 

Alen,  John  L 

Alleo,  Nicholas  T 

Ambro.5p,    D.    R.,  and  O.  L 
ReynoiJs 

American    Paper-foldm»    Co.   | 
(See  Edward  N.  Smith.) 

Ames,  J.,  and  G.  L.  Wright.. 

Ames,    Winslow,  assignor  to 
Hartshorn  db  Ames j 

Ames,  W.,  assignor  to  Harts- 
horn <&  Ames 

Anderson,  Charles 

Andrews,  Elijah  A 

Andrews,  Joseph  E 

Anthony,   Charles  1 

Anthony,  David,  sen. 

Armsby,  Joshua  M.  C 

Armstrone,  Samuel  T 

Arnold,  Alonzo  C 

Arnold,  Dutee 

Ashcroft,  E.  H 

Atwood,  Charles 

Atwood  &  Kellog.  (See  Chas. 

Todd.) 

Avery,  Cyrus 

Avery,  Samuel 

Avery,  Thos.  C 

Babcock,  Robert  G 

£kcon,  Geo., and  Rd.  Raven.. 
Backus,  Bacon  &  Co.,  aosign- 

ors.    (See  Jere.  D.  Green.) 

Bailey,  T.   R ■ 

Baird,  David 

Baker,  Wm.  E.   (See  Grover 

A  Baker) 
Baldwin,  Cyrus,  assignor  to 

Stark  Mills 

Ball,  Jonathan 


Tires  for  railroad  car  wheels '  X. 

Stoves,  cooking Design^ 

Cutters,  cheeae,  butter,  and  bread |  XVII. 


Zinc,  white,  use  of  steam  to  make IV, 

Brick  machine |  Extension. 

Teeth,  setting |  XX. 

Teeth,  setting X.X. 


Sewing  machines 

Pottery  and  other  ware,  workinj;  clay  for. 

Washing  machines 

Teeth,  mineral,  setting 

Carriage  lops,  raising 

Harvesters,  gram 


Cloth-folding  machines. 


III. 

XV. 

XVll. 

XX. 

X. 

1. 
,    111. 


Ruling  paper,  machines  for '  XVIII. 

Grates,  parlor Design. 


Stoves Design 


VI. 

XVI. 

VII. 

XVlll. 


Boilers,  revolving 

Trunk  handles 

Steering  apparatus 

Daguerreotype  pictures 

Scythe  fastenings,  construction  of 

Corn  shelters 

Gutta-percha  hollow  ware 

BaU  for  felt  cloth,  &c  ,  crossing  the  fi-  : 

bres  in  forming 

Stovea,  cooking \    Design 

Boilers, steam,  insulated  fusible  plus;  for.j  VI 

Hooks  and  eyes,  wire XXI 


I. 

XIII. 

IV. 

III. 


Horse  power 

Blind  slats,  apparatus  for  oc>erating. 

Eleciro-maunelic  engines 

Horse-shoe  machine 

Pidiio  fortes,  horizontal,  square 


Lathes 

Mattresses,  spring,  for  invalids. 


Xlll. 

It. 

Vlll. 

II. 

XVIIl. 


XIV. 
XVil. 


III. 

XX. 


.•JGfl  Ball,  Thomas. 
8344  i  Ball,  William. 
6602   1   Ball,   William. 


8391 
7951 


Banister,  Isaac. 
Eionks,  Joseph. 


Looms  for  weaving  bags. 

Light,  means  of  renovating  and  correct- 
ing  

Bu«i  of  Jenny  Lind Deiign. 

Gold  amalgamator •  ■ '  IL 

Pumps  for   elevating  water  mixed  with    j 

mineral  substancea XI. 

Shoe  latchets XVI. 

Buildings,    iron,    connexion  for    the 

beams  and  columns  of 1^ 
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No. 


S343 

81Q5 
Oiol 

8116 
8195 
8563 

8262 
8520 
8603 
8418 
372 


8394 

8573 
8504 
7923 
809r) 
8497 
8426 
850.3 
8140 
7949 

7937 


8574 
7883 
8137  i 

8123 ; 

7H98  r 
7884 

7982 

7983 


Patentees. 


Bantz,  Sidney  A.,  and  Wm. 

Andrews , 

Barlow,  Nelson , 

Barnes,  William  T [ 

Batrihill,  Jacob. . . '. 

Barnum,  Daniel 

Barrows,  Thomas 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 


Class. 


Mills  for  grindins:  corn  and  cobbs 

Planing;  machines 

Wash  boards '..'.'.. 

Planters,  seed 

Hat  bodies,  machines  for  making 

Cloth, .machines  for  stretchwig  and  dry- 


in?. 


Barsan tee,  John  H '  Knitting  machines 

Ba'r  WiMiLT? i  i^'T-  T'"^  ""'  '^y'^'"^'  «pVara"tu;>;;: 

°      ,'   /.  "'^'".  ^--V Lock,  chronomeinc 

Telegraph  wires,  insulators  for 

Clock  frames 


8539 
7899 

195 


8105 

8498 

8086 

8184 
401 

402 

403 

8440 


Batchelder,  John  M 

Rutchelor,  Nathaniel  A 

Bates,    John    W.,  ^asei'rnon 

(See  L.  Liilie.) 

Bates,  Robert Stammrrinir.  instrument  for  the  cure  of 

Bay  ey,  Moses. I  Pres.sing  cl.,tli,  paper.  &c. 

Beadlestoa,  Ambrose  S Furnace,  revolvins  reverberatory. 

Bean   Jonathan    . .      Winnowin::  machine.s,  screens  of. 

Beardsley,   Backus  A !  Stoves,  caaoking. 

Beardslee,  Geor-e  W ;   Planing  machines ..".'.".'.".".'. 

Beardsley,  George  W Piafting  mdchines 

Bcatty,  Charles  H. '   Lock,  door 

Bee,  Benjamin  F Planes,  hand ' 

Beech,  Ralph  B Earthenwares,  baked,  oVnkmeruing 

Beers,   John    D.,   and    Isaac   I 

Wmslow Planing  macliines 

Beers,  Philo  S. 
Bell  &  Chrisue. 

Vaughn.) 
Bell  &  Christie. 

Vaughn.) 

Bell,  Daniel  D .::tFotato  diggers 

Bennct,  Phineas Pumps,  ruiary 

Sr'wf?'"^ Caneju.ces.  machines  forexprVs'sm?:: 

Biddle,  William.  .^ Weighing  machines  for  gram,  self .!. . 

Bige low,  Lras.us  B Looms  for  weaving  piled  fabrics 

Bigelow,  Lrastus  B Looms    for   weaving   tapestry   carpets 

D-     ,         I,  X,  w I*  particolored  warp 

Bigelow,  Erastus  B I  Weaving,  delivering  particolored  warps 

in 


XIII. 

XIV. 

XVII. 

1. 

XXI. 

in. 

III. 

III. 

II. 

VIII. 


(^e  Maria 
(See  Maria 


Irregular  forms,  machines  for  tur 

I*  I 


Bigelow,  Erastus  B. 


Bigelow,  Erastus  B 
Bigelow,  E.   B 


Looms,  jtcquard,  for  weavirtg  cut-pile 
fahrics 


Bi-elow    K     K  w   ""  ^'IV  ^"'  ^•■^ving  coach  lace  . . . 

B  rifn.r'  AM !  ^"'''"  '^'"■'"■'''  '^^'''^^  ^"'-  "'«'<"'£  pile  in. 

"  L      ^ I  Wubs  and  axles,  connecting  and  discon- 

D  „.  .       „  ..  I  ■    necting 

Wilson,  jr.) 

Bissell,  Levi .- 

Bissel,  Levi,  assignor  to  Levi 

Bissel  and  Lyman  Kinsley. 
Bixby,  Rufus,  Cyrus  Bixby," 

and  John  Oarst 

Blanc,  John 

Blanrhard,  Reuben  J.,  assign'r' 

to  Learned  4  Thatcher. .... 
Blanrhard,  Reuben  J.,  assign'r 

to  Learned  <fc  Thntcher.!  . .  J  Stoves 
3lsnchard,Reubfn  J., assign 'r  I 

to  Learned  <fc  Thatcher Stoves 


Spring;s,  carriage 
Springs,  carriage 


Planing  machines 

Hemp,  manufacture  of,  from  okra 


Stoves . 


Design. 


XX. 

Extension. 

II. 

I. 

V. 

XIV. 

XIV. 

II. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XIV. 
XIV. 


I. 

XL 

IV. 

XII. 

III. 

IIL 

III. 

III. 

Extension. 
III. 


Reissue. 


X. 

X. 

XIV. 

HI. 


HI 


IBS, 


Alfred |  Ca 


ns  or  canister,  tops  of. 


Design. 
Design. 
Design. 


11. 
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No. 


Patentees. 


188 

190 

8215 
8102 

8573 

8441 
8439 
8442 

8U05 

8508 
803.3 
8216 

8114 

8(J68 
8287 
8242 
8365 
8404 

7959 

8133 
7965 

8142 

81G4 


82^9 
8383 
8319 
8421 
8217 


8464 
8036 


8111 
8266 

8283 
64^36 


8443 
8321 


Blodget,  Sherburne  C,  and 

John  A.  Lerow , 

Boardman,  Horace , 

Boardman,  John 

Boardmtn,  Luther 


Bogart,  C. 


Bogert,  Charles  A. 
Bolen,  John  G. . . . 
Boone,  Thomas  G. 
Boot,  Henry 


Booth,  Ezekiel,  &  Ezra  Ripley 

Booth,  Jonathan  L 

Bottum,  J.  H 


Boyden,  Otis 

Boynton,  Leander  W. 

Boynton,  L.  W 

Boynton,  N.  A 

Brandeis,   L 

Brett,  Ephraim  C..., 


Brewer,  William,   and   John 

Smith , 

Briggs,  Joseph  W 

Briggs,  Luther,  jr 


Brown,  Charles  F 

Brown,  Charles  F 

Brown,  Daniel.    (See  Strevell 

&  Brown.) 
Brown,  H.  L.  &  C,  P.     (See 

Foster,   Jessup,  Brown  &, 

Brown.) 
Brown,  John.     (See  Guild  A, 

Brown.) 

Brown,  Luther , 

Browne,  L-  H 

Brown,  Samuel 

Brown,  Wm.  H 

Browning,  Edwin  K 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 


Class. 


Brooks,  Merrit  S. 


Broquette,  Charles  A 


Brundage,  Edwin  L.  (See 
Stilwell  &  Brundage.) 

Brundage,  E.  L.  (See  Ripley 
&  Brundage.) 

Brunk,  Henry 

Bryan,  Wm.  H , 


Bryant,  M.  C 

Buckingham,  John,  and  Jo- 
seph H.  Baird,  assignor  to 
Scovill  Manufacturing  Co  ., 

Buffum,  Arnold 

Bulklcy,  Chaa.  S 


Sewing  machines 

Boiler,  steam,  and  furnace  thereof  .... 

Washing  machines 

Spoon,  &c.,  manufacture  of,  wire 
strengthened 

Sounding  boards  for  musical  instru- 
ments, construction  of 

Stoves,  air  heating 

Burglar  alarms 

Shijis'  winches 

Cloth,  machines  for  folding  and  meas- 
uring  

Car  setits 

Winnowing  machines 

Latlies.securing  pinions,  dkc,  of  watches 
in 

Alloys  of  iron,  zinc,  and  nickel 

Bats  for  felting,  making 

Wool,  machines  for  cleansing 

Stoves,  parlor  cooking 

Bronze  fwwder,  processes  of  making.. , 

Flocks,  machines  for  opening  and  clean- 
ing  

Paper  molds 

Collars  for  harness 

Hammers,  trip,  method  of  adjusting  the 

stroke 

Rudder,  balanced , 

Masts  and  span,  telescopic  connexion  of. 


Brick  machines 

Piano  fortes 

Kilns,  lime 

Baths,  shower 

Mattress-stuffing,  dtc,  machines  for  cut- 
ting wood  into  shreda,  and  crimping 
them  for 

Augers,  d^c.,  to  their  handles,  means 
for  attaching 

Calico  printing,  material  for  transfer- 
ring colors  in 

Lap  anvils  for  shoemakers 

Boats  to  facilitate  the  discharge  of  car- 
goes, 4,c.,  fillings  for 

Looms  for  weaving  cut-pile  fabrics. . . . 

Milling  tool 

Ore  washer , 

Telegraphs,  means  for  obviating  difficul- 
ties arising  from  defeclive  msulaUon . 


Reissue. 
Reissue. 

XVII. 


H. 

XVIII. 

V. 

XXII. 

VII. 

III. 
X. 

1. 

XIV. 
IV. 

III. 
III. 

V. 
IV. 

III. ,. 
III.  s 

XVL 

11. 
Vli. 
Vll. 


XV. 

XV 11 1. 

XV. 

XX. 


XVII. 

XIV. 

IV. 

XVI. 

VII. 
IIL 


n. 
u. 

VIII. 
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No. 


8340 

8351 
8246 

,370 
800G 

392 
8073 
79-25 
b2b6 
8554 
eOGO 


80G2 
902 

8542 


8014 
8354 

8322 

80WI 
82(K) 
8310 
Hl«5 
H;J64 
833!) 
415 
7935 
8330 
7966 


197 

8288 

8141 

8499 

8270 

352 

353 

354 

355 

8366 


7952 


7984 
204 
85«)y 
8373 
8089 
79^5 
bl34 


I 
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Patentees. 


Bulkley,  Chas.  S. 


Burch,  J.  C 

Burgess,  Joseph 

Burleigh,  M.  C 

Burnett,  Marshall 

Burnet,  William 

Burt,  Charles , 

Burt,  Enoch , 

Bueh,  O.  H , 

Bushnell,  William 

Bugbee,  James  R.,  assignor 
to  James  R.  Bugbee  and 
Enoch  Robinson 

Cady,  Ira  L 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 


Class. 


Electro-magnetic      te'egraphs,     circuit 

changes  for 

Forceps,  dental 

Boot-forms,  machine  for  dressing 

Stove  doors  and  panels , 

Nail  muchine,  horse-shoe 

Water  coolers , 

Harpoon,  exploding 

Looms,  power,  fancy  check 

Spring  bolt 

Drill,  hftnd 


Design. 


Calderhead,  Alexander. 


Campbell,  Wm.    (See  Gross 

and  Campbell.) 

Carleton,  George  W 

Carpenter,  T.  C.     (See  Mc- 

Farlan  A  Carpenter.) 
Carr,  J.  M.,  and  Jas.  Hughes. 
Carrington,  Chester  J 


Lock  and  key 

Vaults,  safes,  &c.,  compound  metallic 
door  for 

JacquanJ  mnchinery  for  weaving  all 
kinds  of  figured  eloth , 


Stoves,  cooking. 


Carter,  Hy.,  and  Jas.  Reese. . 
Cavaillon,  Florentine  J.  de. . . 

Cavanaugli,  L.  F 

Carver,  Hiram 

Carver,  Seymour. : 

Chambers,  Benjamin 

Chapin,  Nathan 

Chapin,  Nathan 

Champion,  Thomas 

Chapman,  Thomas  M 

Chapman,  Henry  D 

Chase,    William    M.       (See   | 

Rufus  Ellis.)  I 

Cheney,  Frank . . . .  | 


Bran  dusters 

Hooka   and    eyes,    fastening    to    paper 

cards 

Nut  and  washer  machine , 

Ga.-»,  illuminating,  purifying 

Brushes  and  bri  oms,  handiea  of 

Calibage  cutters 1 , 

Shingles,  machine  for  dressing 

Stanifis,  letter 

Mills,  ader 

Tables 

Boiler,  itcam,  annular 

Saw-filifig  mdcliire 

Poles,  machine  for  climbing , 


Design. 


VIIl. 

XX. 

XVI. 

II. 


XXII. 

111. 

H. 
11. 


11. 
11. 


Reissue. 


Chichester,  Lewis  Sa  ....... . 

Chichester,  Lewis  S 

Chit  hester,  Lewis  S 

Childs,  Augustus  1^ , 

Chilson,  Gardiner 

Chilson,  Gardiner , 

Chilson,  Gardiner 

Chilson,  Gardiner , 

Chilson,  Gardiner 

Chollar,  Sage,  &  Dunham,  as- 
signors.    (See  E.  Ripley.) 

Ciopp,  Edward,  assignor  to 
Edward  Olapp  and  Greorge 
Ald-.n ^. 

C:   ^,E.8 

Clapp,  E.  S.... 

Clarke,  Alvan. 

Clark,  George  B 

Clnrk,  James  M 

Clark,  Oliver , 

CluuuBen,  Peler 


Thread,  machinery  for  doubling,  twist- 
ing, and  reeling , 

Staves,  marhines  for  jointing 

Carving  iniicliincs 

Staves,  inachiiu  s  tor  dressing , 

Winnowers  and  Rcparaters,  grain 

Furn«ce  registers 

Furnace  rctri^tTs 

Furnare  re>,'i.«tfr» , 

Furnace  regist*  rs 

Stoves 


Sad  irons 

Scythes  to  the  snath,  fastening  of 

Scythes  to  the  snath,  fastening  of 

Telescopes 

Churns => 

Flourinf  apparatus 

Scythe  festPiiing 

Fibre,  vegetable,  procesMs  for  treating. . 


V. 


xin. 

XXI. 

II. 

IV. 
XVII. 

xvn. 

XIV. 
XVIII. 
XIII. 
Design. 

VI. 
XIV. 
VIII. 


Reissue. 

XIV. 
XVIII. 
XIV. 
1. 
Design. 
Design. 
Design. 
Design. 

V. 


XVII. 
L 
Reissue. 

VIII. 

1. 

XIII. 

1. 

III. 
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No. 


8055 

8218 
8408 


417 
7866 
8565 

7867 
8543 
8323 

8578 
8367 


8483 

405 

8556 

8129 

8162 
8241 

8298 

8254 
8170 

8148 

8253 

200 


Patentees. 


Clay,  William. 


C  lemens,  S.  A 

Clements,  William  P 

Clinton,  Thos  G.,  and  Robert 

Lee.    (See  McGregor,  Lee, 

&.  Clinton.) 

Cobb,  Lyman 

Cochran,  Silas  M 

Cole,  Cyrus  C 

Collan,  John  B 

Collins,  J.  d:  J.  J.  G. 

Colne,  John  P 

Conant,  J.  S 

Oone,  ^>  F... ...... ..•...-■ 

Conrad,  Samuel.     (See  Heff- 

ley,  Conrad  &,  VVigh.) 

Constant,  Isaac 

Cook,  Aaron 

Cook,  Carlos  A 


Cook,  Horace,  assignor  to  H. 
S.  Cook  and  S.  Colburn  . .. 

Cook,  Ransom 

Cook,  Samuel 

Cook,  Ransom 


Coons,  Mathias  P 

Cooper,  John,  administrator 

of  Benjamin  Giger 

Corliss,  George  H 

Corliss,  George  H , 

Corliss,  George  H 


7868  I   Cornell,  William  E. 


8463  I 
382 

383  i 


8028 
8022 


8.564 

8202 
«007 
8149 
8199 


8522  ; 
8250  • 


Cory,  Myron 

Cox,  A.,  E.  Johnson,  and  D. 

B.Cox 

Cox,  A.,  E.  Johnson,  and  D. 

B.  Cox , 

Cox,  John.    (See  Roberts  and 

Cox.) 

Crane,  Aaron  D 

Crane,  Pepper  &  Crane.  (See 

John  Pepper.) 

Crosby,  Pearson , 

Cresson,    W.    P.,    assignor. 

(See    David    Stewart    and 

Jacob  Bcesley.) 
Crompton,    William — Edson 

Fessenden,  conservator  of. 

Crosby,  C.  O 

Crosby,  CO 

Crosby,  C.  0 

Croweil,Sommera 

Crum,  John 

Cummings,Gary.  (See  Dane, 

Heaiyi  Citminini^s.) 

Curtis,  S 

Cutler,  Job 


Inventions  or  discoTcries. 


Class. 


Rods,  tapered,  metallic,  apparatus  for 

rolling 

Hemp,  &c.,  machines  for  dressing  Sisal. 
Seed-planter,  devices  for  sewing  in  a... . 


Stoves 

Car-couplinga 

Fences,  hurdle 

Pipe,  lead,  machines,  nozzles  for. 

Boilers,  apparatus  for  steam 

Glass,  machinery  for  cutting. . . . 

Gas  regulators 

Vice,  bench.. 


Design. 


II. 

IIL 

1. 


X. 

IX. 
XI. 

VI. 

XV. 

V. 

11. 


Cultivators 

Combs  for  ladies. 

Soda  pswders,  (fee  ,  machines  for  crimp- 
ing package  papers  for 


Comb-cutting  machines 

Augers 

Flour  bolts 

Ventilating   nnd   excluding  dust  from 

railroad  cars 

Fences,  flexible 


Design. 


I. 


XX. 

XXI. 

XIV. 
Xlll. 

V. 
IX. 


Ploughs I. 

Governors XIII. 

Cut-off  gear VI. 

Cut-ofTand  working  the  valves  of  steam 

engines '  Reissue. 

Planing  machines  for  dressing  the  edges 

of  boards XIV. 

Seed-planters 1. 


Stoves Design 


Stoves ,   Design. 


Horse-powers. 


Sawing  machines. 


Looms 

Pins,  mode  of  papering 

Pins,  mode  of  papering , 

Pins,  machine  lor  sticking  on  paper. . , 

Railin|pi 

Files,  machinery  for  culling , 


Combs,  machines  for  cutting 

Metal  tut>e8,  method  of  liberating  from 
forming  mandrel 


XIII. 


XIV. 


Extension. 
II. 
II. 
II. 
IX. 
11. 


XXI. 

n. 
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i 


Jio. 


8077 
8271 


8297 

8576 

8299 

8482 

341 

390 

419 

8127 

8100 


350 
8044 


393 

8139 

8201 
8521 
8356 
7900 

7885 
8505 


8585 

8565 
8203 
8219 


8118 
8586 
8143 
8150 

8197 
8255 


8163 


7953 
7869 


Patentees. 


Cutting,  James  A ,...,, 

Dane,  James,  Darius  Healy, 
and  Gary  Cummin?8,  as- 
signor to  Isaac  and  Fran'fcis 
Pane , 

Da  Costa,  John  C,  assignee. 
(See  Fatten  &  Fergus,  a»- 
•ignors.) 

Dare,  John  S 


Davies,  Thomas  A , 

Davis,  A.  R 

Davis,  Isaac -. . . . 

Davis,  William  C 

Davis,  William  C .^  , 

Davy, John  T 

Dawes,  Nathan,  and  Higgins 

Harrson 

Day,  Horace  }i , 

De    Douchet.   G.    F.      (See 

Douchet,  G.  F.  de.) 
Delany,  Edward  J.,  assignor 

to  Heinp  &,  Adamson 

Dennison,  Andrew 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 


Class. 


Spark^rresters. 


Brick  machines. 


VI. 


XV. 


Dewey,  Thomas    D. 

of  David  Dewey... 

De  Witt,  James  V... 

Dickey,  J.  C 


adm' 


Shoulder-braces,  combined  with  abdom 

inal  supporters.    

Cars,  reilroad,  running-gear  of. 

BrudhoB,  manufacture  of 

Collars,  horse,  machines  for  forming. . 

Stove,  cook 

Stoveu.". ;  Design. 

Fences,  cast-iron Design. 

Boot-crimps XVL 

Shoe,  ladia-rubber X  VI 


XX. 
X. 

txvii. 

XVL 
Design. 


Umbrella  stands. 
Boxes,   machine 


for  cutting  out  the 
corners,  and  scoring  edges  of  paper 
for , 


Dimpfel,  Frederick  P 

Doilge.T.  H 

Douchet,  G.  F.  de 

Dorwart,  Josepk 

Draper,  Francis 

Drawbau^h,  Daniel 

Drew,  Gebrge.    (See  Sabin  & 

Drew  ) 
Drummond,    John    W..    as- 

Bignor  to  Smith  Ely 

Ducliemin,  DanMand  George.. 

Dudgeon,  Richard 

Dugdale,  Samuel  G 

Dunham.  A.  T.  &  Co.     (See 

N.  S.  Vedrfer.)^ 

Durkee,  George  B 

Dutcher,  E.  «fe  W.  W 

Dirtcher,  Davis , 

ELames,. Albert '. ,' . . 


Horse-rake 

Stoves 

Drying  f  uits  and  other  articles,  revolv- 
ing-frame for 

Steam  engines,  arrangement  of. 

Printiiij  pre^xes 

Paint,  manufacture  of. 

Tuyers 

"Inkstantl  fountain , 

Stave-joinling  machines .".... 


I 


Chair-stats 

Clay,  machines  for  working. 
Prp.-<8,  poruible  hydraulic 


Churns. 


flames.  Daniel  W 

Eddy,  Thomas  J 

Eddy,  Thomas  J.,  assignee. 

(See  Joseph  Hyde.) 
Ellis,  Rufus,  assignor  to  Wil-" 

liam  M.  Chase 

Ely,  Smith,  assignee  of  John 

W.       Drummond.        (8ee 

Drummond  ) 

Engelbrecht,  Theodore  F 

Ericsson,  John 


arriage." l 

Weavers'  temples I 

Chums I 

Stone  aaid    other  substances,  machines   ! 

for  faring  ami  polishing | 

Carriages,  railroad,  running-gear  of | 

Wheels,  cast-iron  car i 


I 

Knitting  machines. 


I 


Hirjre,  double-acting  spring. 

Water-tteires 


Design. 


XX. 

Extension. 
Design. 

XVH. 

VI. 

XVIII. 

IV. 

II. 

XVIII. 

XIV. 


XVII. 
XV. 
XII. 

1. 


X. 

III. 
i. 

XV. 
X. 
X. 


III. 


II. 
XI. 
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VI. — Alphabetical  list — Continued. 


No. 


8481 
6579 


P0fi3 
6088 

8361 
80-25 
8117 


Patentees. 


6587 


7918 


8407 

V870 

423 


8239 


400 
8510 
8-261 
8(130 

8331 

€484 

7972 

4;J0 

8220 

7938 

406 
8409 
79-^0 
84H5 
8444 
7967 
7968 

8605 
85-23 
7986 

8362 
8151 
7936 


8341 


Ericsson,  John 

EncMson,  John 

Essex      Company,    assignee. 
(See  M.  L.  W hippie.) 

Etnier,  Oliver , 

Faber,  George 


Faber,  George 

Fngin,  L'  wis,*,  H.C.  Hayman 

Farson,  Enoch  S 

Felihousen,  J.  D.  (See  Akins 

&  Felthousen.) 
Fergus,  Wm.  F.  (See  Fafton 

&  Fergus,  assignors  to  J.  C.~ 

Da  Costa.) 

Ferris,  Richsrd  M 

Pessenden,  Edson.    (See  W. 

Crompton.) 

Fields,  William,  jr 

Finch,  R.  R.     (Sec   Wm.  L. 

Sanderson.) 
Fisher,  Charles  Frederick. . . . 

Fisher,  Datiiel. 

Fitzgerald,  Frederick,  assign- 
or to  Si'fts  C.  Herring  and 

John  Ryer '^ 

Flanders,  J.  F 

Flandtrs,   Joseph     F.      (See 

Rickards  &.  Flanders.) 

Flinchbaugh,  H.  R 

Flint,Jacob  C 

Fonda,  John    C 

Foster,  Cera  R.  P.,  late  Ceiia 

R.  P    Wood 

Foster  &  Marsh,  assignors  to  I 

J.  Foster | 

Foster,  N.,  G  Jessnp,  H.  L. 

Brown,  and  C-  P.  Brown.. . 

Fowle,  J  oseph    W 

Freeman,  Edmund  L 

French,  Oliver  N  ,  assienor  to 

O.  N.  French  &  Eb.  Stevens 
Frye,  John  A , 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 


Class. 


Engines,  air , 

Water-metres , 

Winnowing  machines 

Boilers,  <tc.,  steam  apparatus  for  indi 
eating  the  height  of^  water  in ..... . 

Gauge  for  indicating  pressure  of  steam 
Bolting  flour,  apparatus  for.. ........ 

Swings,  portable 


Oi^ns  and  piano  fortes,  combining. . . 


Hydraulic  ram, 


Propeller,  the  endless  chain, 
Churns 


Iron  railing 

Pum[)s  for  raising  water,  &c. 


Tomb,  cast  iron 

Hides,  machines  for  cutting. 
Flock,  machine  for  grinding. 


Tables,  ladies'  work. 


Wheels  to  axles,  method  of  securing. . . 


VI. 
XI. 


VI. 

VI. 

XIIL 

XXII. 


XVIII. 


XI. 


VII- 
L 


Design. 


XI. 


Design. 


Fulton,  Calvin 

Fulton,  James 

Gaines,  Edmund  P... 
Gallahue,  AlpheusC 
Gambrill,  Horatio  N. 

Gardiner,  P.  Q 

Gardiner,  P.  G 


Gardiner,  Perry  Q., 
Gardner,  George  W. 
Gardner,  James  M.. 


Gardner,  Smith , 

Gardner,  William 

Garretson,  Isaac  H    

Garst,  John.     (See   Bixby  &, 

Garst.) 
Gavett,  H.  L.  F 


•  ••see 


7 — m 


Seed   planter 

Drilling  apparatus,  steam 

Presses,  mantel-piece8,dtc.,  for  frames  for 

Axle-boxes,  for  journalsTor  railroad  cars 
Tonguing,  jjinling,  and  rebating  tools 

for ,. 

Stove-plates 

Escapement  for  time-pieces 

Mill  stones,  dressing , 

Boots  and  shoes,  machines  for  pegging. 

Cotton  duck,  dressing 

Wheels,  cast-iron  car   .., 

Tyres  by  continuous  rolling,  machinery 

for  making 

Swaging  machine,  rotary 

Stove  grate-bars    , 

Casting  the   backs  upon   the    teeth  of 

curry-combs,  method  of 

Sugar,  apparatus  fur  draining 

Qevernors 

Looms,  hand 


Fenc*,  sod,  machine  for  making 


XVI. 
III. 

XVII. 
X. 


Design. 


I. 
IX. 


Design. 


X. 

XIV. 
I. 

VIIL 
XI II. 
XVI. 

III. 

X. 

II. 

IL 
V. 

IL 
IT. 

XIIL 
IlL 


m 


No. 


346 
356 
357 
359 
366 
380 
345 
422 
394 


8398 
342 


8311 

8069 
8348 
7871 

7987 
8466 
8559 

8524 
8544 
7927 
8075 


8285 
808U 
8065 

8363 
8268 
7973 
8050 
8093 
8019 

8352 
8384 
8158 
8345 
7975 


428 


i 
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Patentees. 


^ 


Gaylor,;Charlea  J.,  assignee 

ofF.  C.Goffin.    (SeeF.  C. 

Goffin) 

Gibbs,  Saml.  W.,  assignor  to 

Jaeger,  Treadwell  &.  Perry. 
Gibbs,  Saml.  W.,  assignoY  to 

Ja£:ger,  Treadwell  &  Perry. 
Gibboi  Saml.  W.,  assignor  to 

Jagger,  Treadwell  &  Perry. 
Gtbbs,  Saml.  W.,  assignor  to 

Jaggej,  Treadwell  dt  Perry. 
Gibbs,  Saml.  W.,  asHignor  to 

Jagger,  Treadwell  &,  Perry. 
Gibbs,  Saml.  W.,  assignor  to 

Jagger,  Treadwell  &  Perry. 
Gibbti,  Saml   W.,  assignor  to 

North,  Harrison  &  Co 

Gibbs,  Saml.  W.,  assignor  to 

North,  Harrison  &.  Chase. . 
Gibbs,  Saml.  W.,  assignor  to 

North,  Harrison  &  Chase. . 
Qiger,  Benj.  (See  J  no.  Cooper.) 

Gilbert,  T 

Gilbert,  Charles,  and  Mitchell 

G.  Hallman,   assignors   to 

Charles  Gilbert 

Gillett,  Bethuel,  and  Lyman 

Allis 

Gilliland,  Lewis  L 

Gillespie,  G   W.  C. 

Gilman,  Samuel  H 


r 

Inventions  or  discoveries. 


Stoves,  cooking. 

Starves 

Stoves 

Stoves 

Stoves 

Stoves 

Stoves 

Stoves 

Stoves 

Piano  fortes 


Staves. 


Gilman,  Samuel  H 

Gilman,  Samuel  H 

Goffin,  F.  C,  assV  to  Charles 

J.  Gaylor 

Goldson,  Henry 

Goldthait,  Elijah   

Goodrich,  Leonard 

Goodyear,  Nelson 

Goodyear,  Nelson.    (See  Eld. 

Hamilton.) 

Gordon,  G«orge  P 

Gome,  John 

Goshon,  Joseph  G.,  &  Wm. 
H.  Towers. 

Goulding,  Henry 

Graham,  William 

Granger,  Refjsselaer  D. . . . .'. 

Grannis,  Charles  W 

Gram,  Joseph 

Grass,  H,,  A,  Wm.  Campbell 


Presses,  self-acting,  cheese 

Splint  machines 

Ploughs,  wheeled,  cultivating 

Valves,  side,  method  of  connecting  the, 

With  the  rock-shaft , 

Cut-off,  adjustable , 

Bagasse,  machines  for  drying 


Lock,  for  safes,  &c 

Ploughs  

Plough 

Ships,  light 

India  rubber,  manufactun  of. 


Class. 


Design. 
Design. 
Design. 
Design. 
Design. 
Design. 
Def'jn. 
Design. 
Design. 

XVIII. 


Design. 


Gray,  Jtmca  A  . . ; 

Gregg,  Laac 

Gj^lE^g,  Mahlon 

Gregory,  Alfred 

Greer,  Jas.,  &  Rufus  J.  King. 
Green,  H.  H.     (See  John  J. 

Sturgii) 
Green,  Jeremiah  D.,  assignor 

to  Backus,  Bacon,  &.  Co.... 


Printing  presses , 

Ice,  process  for  artificial  production  of. . 
Writing,  apparatus  for  giving  ease  to 

the  arm  iti. 

Stcne-drilling  machine 

Tuyer,  tight  joint  for , 

Stoves,  air-tight  Franklin 

Stoves,  Rooking 

Brick  prestips , 

Bedstead    raik,    machines    for   cutting 

Bcrcws  on 

Piano  forte  action , 

Brick  machines 

Brick  machines 

E^aalizers,  or  power-regulators 

Stoves,  cooking 


Stoves. 


XII. 
XIV. 

I. 

VL 

VI. 

V. 

IL 
I. 

I. 

VII. 
IV. 


XVIII. 

XXII. 

XVllI. 

XV. 

II. 

V. 
V. 

XV. 

XVII. 

XVIII. 

XV. 

XV. 

VI. 

V. 


No. 


Desi^. 


8485 
8166 
8374 

8375 

7872 
7931 

8152 
8103 

7971 
7901 


8257 


3S1 

8121 

8422 

8486 
7917 
8037 
378 
82U4 
8342 

6525 

8332 
347 

7902 


8312 

7988 


79-2»> 
8445 

8167 
8245 
858!^ 
8221 
8159 
8589 


6364 
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Patentees. 


Greenwood,  M.,db  Co., an'ees, 
(See  Charles  Zeuner.) 

Griffith,  Levi  B 

Griggs,  George  8 

Grimes,  Owen  W 


Grosvenor,  L.  D. 


Grosvenor.  Lorenzo  D 

Grover,  Wm.  0.,  and  Wm. 

E   Baker 

Guard,  Chauncey  H 

Guild,  Charles  M.,  and  John 

Brown , , 

Guyer,  Hugh 

Gwynne,  J.  Stuart 

Haigh,  Jos.  P.,  A.  Hartupee, 

and  J.  Morrow,  assignees. 

(See  William  Kenyon.) 

Hall,  William , 

Hallman,   Mitchell   G.     (See 

Gilbert  A  Hallman.) 

Hallman,  W.  G 

Hamilton,  Ed.,  assignor  to  N. 

Goodyear 

Hammer,  George '. , 

Hammitt.  Jnhn  T 

Hanley,  James 

Hanon,  Valcke  E.  T 

Hapgood,  Lyman  S 

Happersett,  David  J 

Hardaway,  Moore 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 


Oil 


Hardie,  James. 


Harrif,  C,  and  P.  W.  Zoiner. 
Harris,  Conrad,  and  Paul  W. 

Zniner 

Hams,  Joseph,  jr 


Harrison,    H.      (See    Dawes 

and  Harrison.) 

Harrison,  James 

HuHtmgs,    Eliakim    M.,    and 

John  Shepherdsnn 

Hartshorn  and  Ames.     (See 

Winslow  Ames.) 
Hartrthorn,  J.,and  W.  Ames, 

assignees.  (See  W.Ames.) 

Hatha wrav,  Alfrrd 

Hathaway,  William  L 

Hathaway,  John  R.,  and  Jno. 

P.  Strippel 

Hatch,  Thatcher  C 

Hawkins,  Wm 

Hausaknecht,  Quntavus  L 

Haussknerht,  Gustavus  L 

Hiyden,  Hiram  W 

Hayden,  Hiram  W 


Hazard,  E.  W.,  C.  H.  Jsnner. 


Iron,  measuring  and  cutting 

Locomotives,  running-gear  of ... .    . . . . 

Hemp  and  flax,  machinea  for  scutching 

and  hackling 

Broom   corn,   machines    for  stripping 

seed  from 

Broom  corn,  machines  for  assorting. . . . 

Sewing  machinss. ^..... 

Springs,  carriage 


Steam  traps 

Window  curtain  fastening 
Pumps,  rotary 


Lock,  bank,  powder-proof. 


Stoves 


Dust,  excluding  from  railroad  cars  ..t . 

Corks,  machines  for  cutting 

Desks 

Key,  swivel-nibbed 

Mill-stones 

Stove  plates 

Hooker-up,  mechanical 

Spike  machines,  hook-heading,  motion 

for 

Propellers  of  machinery,  to  be  used  in 

currents 

Stoves,  double-oven 


Stoves 

Motion,  changing  reciprocatiag  into  a 
rotary , 


Dental  hydraulic  cups 

Looms,  cylinders  for  figuring 


Pens  for  ruling  paper 
Stoves  


Printing  presses 

Ventila'ora 

Stave  dressing  machines 

Carriages ......■...•....••..• 

Springs,  carriage 

Di«>8,  consiructi  )n  of 

Kettles  and  articles  of  like  character 
from  discs  of  metal,  machinery  for 

Millstones,  machine  for  dreisinf 


n. 

X. 

III. 

I. 
I. 

III. 

X. 

T. 

XVH. 
XI. 


II 


Design. 

V. 

XXII. 

XVII. 

II. 

XIIL 

Design. 

II. 

IL 

XI. 
V. 


Design. 


XIIL 

XX. 

III. 


XVIII. 
Design. 

XVIII. 

V. 

XIV. 

X. 

X. 

u. 


TL 
XIII. 
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No. 


tl06 
•056 

7994 

8205 

8467 

8015 

189 
8222 
8168 
8946 

8144 

8If5 
8560 
8333 

8526 


7954 
P272 
80S6 
8(108 
8061 
85-27 
8S06 
81264 
8307 
8087 

8606 


8348 
7349 
83J-8 
854(1 
4969 

339 

e?4 

8193 
146 


IMO 

8IU7 

838 

C10« 


I 
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Pateritees. 


Healy,  Dariua.  (See  Dana, 
Hf-aly,  and  Cummings.) 

Hel.bard,  Alherl 

Hfilge,  Samuel,  assignor  to 
Georgf  W.  H^dge 

Heffley ,  George,  Samuel  Con- 
rad, end  Jtimes  Wigle 

Fleii  eniann,  H 

HeinsA.  Adamson.  (ieeEd. 
J.  Uelany. ) 

Heridrix,  Djvia  R 

Herring,  Sihaa  C  ,  and  Jphn 
Ryer.ttiipiijnees.  (See  Fred- 
erick Fitzgeiaid.^) 

Hey  wood,  Simeon 

Hibbard',  Harmon,  assignor 
to  W.  W.  Rpid 

Hibt  ard,  Harmon,  assignor 
to  Jar^d  A.  Hibbard 

Hickok,  W.O 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 


Class. 


Wheels,  cast-iron  car 
Saw-milla 


Ploughs,  adjustable  land  sides  of 
Buttons,  silk  covered 


Boot-trees 


Wheels  and  axles,  connecting  and  dis- 
ccnneciii  g 


Hill,  Charles   F.,  and   Henry 

Huffman 

Hill.Tliomas  W , 

Hinds,  William 

Hinkley,  Benjamin , 

Hobbs,  Charles , 


Tanning  proccsaea 

Bu#2y  tops 

Rufmjj    machines,    regulators    for    the 
pen  beam  in.    


Ho'<ee,  Nehemiah 

Hoffman,  H»-nry.  (See  Hill 
and  Hoffman.) 

Hnguet,  Francis 

H'liden,  Moore 

H<'ilkiri8,  Elijah  S...' 

HollinKSWorth,  J»  hu     

Hojiingsworth,  Jehu 

H  oil  I  nap  worth,  J^hu 

H-lly,  B.,an(]  J.  B.  Wheeler. 

Horner,  David 

Honley,  Abijah  S 

Hoskyns,  Chandos 

Hotchkiaa,  Julius,  aasienor  to 
the  Hotchki8<  and  Mem- 
man   ManufHCluring  Co    .. 

House,  Samuel  A 

House,  Samuel  A 

House,  Samuel  A 

Howe,  RlidM,  jr 

How,  Thomas  P 


Marble  ornamentinfy 

C<i«nb-cuituig  mai  hine 

SaW-.<et,  vice    

Trucks,  railroad  car 

Sereoiype   plates,   moulding  and  cast- 
ing   

Wheels,  railroad  car 


Tables,  extension 

M  illsiones,  drtHsin^ 

Siiw-set 

W heat  fans 

SfTtut  inaclimfs 

M  ill  for  Krindlns  and  huhin^ 

Groovint;  luniber,  machine  for 

Seed  planter 

Ship'rt  nriodel  measurer 

Ilmlcler,    apparatus    thr     relieving     the 
helmsman  from  the  shock  of 


Hoyt,  Williafn  H 

Hi.bl)ard,M.  G 

Hnbieli,  William  W 

Hudson,  S.  A 

Hughes.  James.    (SeeCarrA 
Hughes. ) 

Hillings,  Marparet 

Humision,  Willis 

Hunt,  Marshall  J 

Huntley,  Hosea  H 


Suspenders  

S'rtvea,  cookin» , 

Strtvex,  pailor 

Stives 

Faeiening  for  earme nts , 

Trucks,    connecting     them     with     car 

bodus 

Ofiri'ibus  steps 

Spri'  gs,  carnage 

Fue-arms 

Sword  canes   


Spinning  woo',  hand  machines  for. 

Candle  making  apjinratus 

Plsnters,  sef  d,  gearing  of 

Staves,  cooking 


XIV. 

I. 

XXI: 

XVI. 


X. 

Reissue. 

X. 

XVIII. 

XV. 

XXI. 

XIV. 

X. 

XVII. 
X. 


XVII. 

xin. 

XIV. 

1. 

XIII. 
XIII. 
XIV. 

I. 

VII. 
VII. 


XXI. 

Oesign. 
Deeii;n. 
Design. 

XXI. 

X. 
X. 
X. 

Reissue. 

XXI. 


III. 

IV., 

h 

V. 


No. 


P541 
8:^55 

7«»2r) 
8131 

371 


411 


374 

4U7 


8580 


8608 

8457 

f336 
e2»9 


8107 

8247 
7974 


8368 
84(1-2 
fclUl 


8281 

8511 

408 

800) 

7'JUt) 
19! 
79  .>4 
82;}4 
8-236 
83.57 
8-267 
8->«i7 
8273 
7960 

7939 

8076 

7873 
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Patenlefs. 


InventionB  or  discoveries. 


Class. 


Huntley,  Ho^ea  H.  . 

Huilbut,  C.  R 

Hurlbut,  Sidney  S.   . 
Hutchins,  Samuel  B. 


Hutchinson,  James,  assignor 

to  D.  A.  E.  and  N   Powers., 
Hutchinson,  A.  B.  and  C.  E. 

(See  J.  F.  Ostrander  ) 
Hutchinson,  James,  assignor 

to  Dehora+1,  Albert  E.,  and 

N.  B.  Powers 

Hutton,  P.  M 

Himon,  Peiatiah  M 

Hvde,  J.  B.     (Sec  Thos.  R. 

Williams.) 
Hyde,  Jos.,  assignor  to  Thos. 

J.  Eddy 

Imfay,  Richard 

Ingalls,  Gustavus  W. . . ,  . . . . 

Ingalla,  J.  K 

lnni9,JamPsR 

Irwin,  Wiilium 

I. "son,  Mark  M , 

Jaffger,  Treadwell,  A    Perry. 

(See  Samuel  W.  Gibbs.) 
Jefferson,  Purnel 


Stoves,  conking 

Gauges  ii.sed  in  turning 

Harvester.-',  grain 

Crank    indicator,    arrsngemeiit  of  ma- 
chinery for  actuating  the 


Floor  oil-cloth. 


Floor  oil-clolh 

bedsteads 

B(daeads,  cast  iron. 


V. 
XIV. 

I. 

VI. 

Design. 


Lathes,  chucks  for 

Car,  railroad,  supporting,  bodies. . . 

iEolian  attachment 

Ra  liating  surfaces 

Hide  handling  cylinders,  beaters  in 
Vessels,  method  of  raising  sunken. 
Spike  machines 


Jenkins,  J 

Jenkins,  Solon,  j1". 


Jessup,  G.  (See  Foster,  Jea- 
sup.  Brown,  dt  Brown.) 

Jillson,  A 

Junn.^on,  Alexander , 

,lol>8nn,  Rol)ert 

Jolins,  Georee  J.  (See  Scho- 
field  »S:  Johns  ) 

Johnson,  E.  (See Cox, John- 
son, &  Cox.) 

John.'son,  John,  assignor  to 
Elias  Johnson 

Johnston,  A.  W 

Jones,  Anthony  W.,  assignor 
to  Jaa.  McGregor,'     

Jones,  Gilbert  D 

\  Jones,  John 

Jones,  Thomas  W 

Jones,  John 

Jones,  John 

Jones,  ST 

Jones,  Wm.  R 

Jones,  William 

Judd,  Albert   H 

Jiidson,  Junius 

(  Judkins,  Chas.  T 

•  Patented  in    England  to   Da- 

r      vid  Christie 

Kain.  James  R  ,  and  Spencer 

Lewis 

Kaufman,  Abraham 


Spike  machin'S,  gauging  and  heading 
movement  for 

Gauges,  feather  edging,  for  shoemakers. 

Daguerreotypes,  securing,  in  monumen- 
tal stones 


Weavers'  temples. . . . 
Valves,  shields  (or. .  . 
Fire-places,  reflecting. 


Design. 

Df  sign. 

De.Mga. 

XIV. 

Exten<.ion. 

XVIII. 

V. 

Disclaimer. 

VII. 

IL 

L.oom8  for  weaving  pile  fabrics. 
Kellots,  bendmg 


II. 
XVI. 

XVH. 


III. 

XI. 

V. 


HI, 

X. 


S'oves 

Mills  for  grinding  paints  and  drugs  . . . 

Carriages X&re-i.ssue 

Hii'es,  m'lehines  for  preparing 

Carriage  bodies,  hiinging 

Carriage  bodies,  hanging 

Iron,  m^inufacture  of 

Hul)s  for  boxes,  machine  fir  preparing 

HaTveflting  in.ichines 

Indicator,  water-level,  for  steam  bnil»  rs 

Power  governors 

Weavers'  treadles j 


Bedstead  f^Ptening 

Q.uilting  frames,  and  apparalus. 


Design. 
Xlll. 


XVI. 
X. 
X. 

II. 

X. 

I. 

VI. 
XIIL 


II. 


XVIL 
XVIL 


H 
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No. 


8334 
8427 


8353 
8581 
206 
8415 
8545 
8446 
8609 


8208 
7921 
8248 
8512 
8002 
7316 
8020 


Patentees. 


Keenan,  Chas.     (See  C.  Wet- 

terstedt ) 

Kempton,  Jas.  C " 

Kenyon.  William,  assignor  to 

Job.  p.   Haigh,   A.  Hartu- 

pee,  and  J.  Merrow 

Kerrison,  R.  M , 

Keicham,  CharlcH , 

Ketchum,  Wm.  F 

Killin,  P 

King,  Daniel 

King,  James  T 

King,  Lewis 

King,   Rufus  J.     (See  Greer 

«3k  King.) 

King,  \Srilliam....! 

Kinnear,  Delamar 

Kirk,  S.  VV 

Kitson,  R(i 

Klepfer,  Henry 

Kiiapp,  Mnse;-!  L. . .    

Knight,  Geo.  H 


8468  j  KnnwIes.S.  W... 

8187  I  Kraft,  Bemnmin. . . 

8038  I  Krauser,  John 

7995  j  Krebs,  Charles  W. 


-c 


8350 

7874 

344 

386 

387 

7989 

8000 

8003 

7956 

203 


8469 
8347 
8238 

8193 


8528 

8428 
8416 


'  360 
8181 


Kreter,  Randolph.,    

Lamb,  John,  and  C.  H    Rout. 

Lamb,  Joseph  G 

Lamb,  Josejih  G 

Lamb,  Josejifi  G 

Lam.-<on,  El  enrzerG 

Lamson,  Nathaniel    

Lamson,  Ndihaniel 

Lane,  Abrer 

Larkin,  E.sther  L  ,  adni'x  of 
John  E.  Larkin,  deceased... 

Latourette,  David  L. 

Laurrnr.e,  Eralitus 

Lawrenrp,. Tames  A.,  aspijjnor 

to  RoUert.-j  dt  Lani|>.«!on  .  . .  . 
Lazell,  A.  E  ,  and  I).  Lazrll.  . 
Learned  &   I  hatcher.  (See  R. 

Blanch^.rd.)  V 

Learned  &.  Tliatcher.  (See  R. 

Blanchiird  ) 
Learned  &;Thatcher.  (See  R. 

Blnnrhnid  ) 
Lee,  Robert,  and  Thomas  G 

Clintin       (S<e    McGregor, 

Lee  &  rimton.) 

Lenmier,  .Xdii'i    , 

^  Levington,  Ruitert 

Lewis,  S^  eiiitr 

Lewi?,  Spciucr.     (See    Kain 
&  Lfwi-j.) 

Levn.s  VM..  A:  W.  FI 

Lewii.  Wm  (t  W.  H 


Inventiooa^^r  diacoveriea. 


Class. 


Drying  and  oxidizing  colored  goods. 


Nut-washers,  etc.,  machines  for  making, 

Piano  forte  action 

^aw-mnis,  feeding  logs  in 

Mowing  machine 

Ovens,  portable  elevated 

Su^ar  drainers,  centrifugal 

Wathing  apparatus 

Carriages 


Cork  cutting  machine , 

Lamps,  lard 

Bran  dusters 

Can!  grinders 

Piano  fortes,  upright 

Supporters,  abdominal , 

Pafing,  &c.,  stone  and  metal  conglome- 
rate for 

Cradles*  swingmii;. 


Boles  and  axles  for  saving  oil. 
Railings,  iron 


Shutters,  apparatus  for  securing  in  any 

required    position 

Piano  forte,  action 

Wheels,  spring,  carriage 

Stoves 

Stoves , 

Stoves 

Scythe  fastenings 

Scythe  fastenings 

Scythe  fastenings 

Irregular  forms,  machinery  for  turning. 

Augers,  method    of  attaching   to   their 

handles   

Oil  presses 

Washing  machines 


!▼. 


n. 

XVIII. 
XIV. 
Reissue. 

V. 

IV. 

XVII. 

X. 


XXII. 

V. 

XIII. 

III. 

XVIII. 
XX. 

IX. 

XVII. 

XIII. 

IX. 

II. 

XVIll. 
X. 


Design. 
Design. 
Design. 


I. 

I. 

I. 

XIV. 


Reissue.. 

XII. 
XVII. 


Hnrne.<!s,  saddle  trees  for. 
Bread  cutlers 


Cannon  for  throwing  chain  shot 

.\xle  boxes  for  rulroad  cars '. . 

Bedste.'id.o,  machines  for  cutting  screws 
on   rui's  of 


Prdeatali  andc/ilumns 

Faitenirg  pedestals  to  columns. 


XVI. 
XVII. 


XIX. 
X. 

xvn. 


Design . 


XVII- 
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No. 


8235 
8513 

8590 
8095 
8223 

8.390 
K)47 
8514 
8391 


8301 
8515 
8U39 


8447 

8290 
194 

e.'ifir, 

7886 
85-29 
7875 
838.5 

8448 

8040 
H591 
7r?87 
8(1-23 
8302 


8417 


8470 
8rJ6 
8-291 

8224 
8256 

8.324 

8492 
8016 
7H03 
8124 

6314 


Patentees. 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 


Class. 


Lewis,  Wm.  &  W.  H 

Lewis,    Wm.,   Wrn.    H.,    4 

H.J 

Lewii',  Wm.  &.  Wm.  H 

Leypold,  Frederick 

Lilley,  Louis,  assignor  to  Inc. 

W    Bates 

Litchfield,  Laroy 

Lililefield,  Dennis  G 

Livermore,  Lorenzo  D 

Livingston,  N.  B 

Lombard  &  Lombard.     (See 

R.  G.   Westacott.) 

Long,  Richaict 

Lonsbury,  Allen  J    .  .    

Loper,  Richard  F.,  and  John 

W   Nystrom 

Low&  Hick«,afcsignee8.  (See 

Ripley.    Erra,   and    N.    S. 

Vedder.) 
Luitgens,  H.  A 

Lym in,  \.  S 

Lynch,  Edward 

Ma^inni-",  James 

MM£ruire,  William 

.\lalo,  Gaapard 

.Manning,  James 

Manny,  J.  H 

Marcher,  Robert 

Marsh,  James  S 

Miirph,  Nathan  B 

Marston,  Stanhope  W 

Mason,  Lewis  J 

Mason.  Nicholas 

Maasachusetis  Arms  Co  ,  a«- 
si^nee^.  (See  Joshua  Ste- 
vens.) 

Maflsprano,  Clement,  assignor 
to  Clement  Masserano,  Jo- 
sephine Wickliffe,  admx.  of 
R.  Wickliffe,  jr.,  deceased, 
Charles  Carenti,  Andre 
Cresradora,  Pellegro  Rocca, 
and  Lewis  B.  Migone. 

Miithiishek,  Frederick 

Mnynnrd.  Edward 

Mc  Adams,  John 

McCallum,  D.  C 

McCarty,  James 

McCloskey,  D.  W.  C 

McConnell,  W.  P 

McCurdy,  David 

MfFarlnne  George  B 

McF^rlan,    William   A.,   and 

Thomas  C.  Carpenter 

McGregor,  Geo,   Robert  Lee, 

and  Thos.  G.  Clinton 


Daguerreotype    plates,    apparatus  for 


buffing. 


Daguerreotype  apparatus. 

Lenses,  adjusting 

Scarificators 


Safes,  fire-proof. 

Weavers'  shuttles 

Stoves,  cooking. . .. 
Cars,  railroad,  coupling. 
Weighing  carts 


Brick    machines 

Supporter,  abdominal. 


Sieam  engines., 


Engines,  apparatus  for  regulating  the 
speed  of. 

Boilers,  steam,  water-gauge  for 

Evaporators  and  condensers 

Tailors''  measures 

Staves,  machines  for  jointing 

Propeller,  screw 

Candlesticks 

Harvesters,  mowing  machines  and.  .  . . 

Enamelling  mouldings,  dec,  machinery 
for 

Stoves,  conking | 

Stethoscopes..    ' 

Lock-fly,  tumblers  for  fire -arms I 

Table  leaves,  fastening  down  of. , 

Ranges,  cooking 


XVIII. 

XVIII. 

XVIII. 

XX. 

II. 

III. 

V. 
X. 

XII. 


XV. 
XX. 

VI. 


VI. 
VI. 

Reissue. 

XXI. 

XIV. 

VII. 

V. 

I. 

XVIII. 

V. 

XX. 

XIX. 

XIV. 

V. 


Locomotives   moved  by  the   power  of 
animals. 


Piano  fortes 

Fire-arms,  breech  loading 

Account  books, Machine  for  numbering 

the  pages  of. 

Bridge,    counter    braces    adjusting    the 

effective  length  of 

Boiler-;tubes,    d^,     spring    expanding 

swage  for 

Lamps,  self-acting  blow-pipe 

Charcoal,  manufacture  of | 

India  rubber,  manufacture  of. | 

Wheels,  cast-iron  car 1 


Bran  dusters. 
Padlock 


XVIII. 
XIX. 

XVIII. 

IX. 

VI. 

V. 

V. 
IV. 

X. 

XIU. 

u. 


»' 
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No. 


\ 


8010 
8610 
8449 
8017 
8303 

410 
207 
8376 
803) 
8450 
8194 
8225 
8500 
8226 


8175 

8011 
8265 

6561 

8392 

8546 
8335 

425 
8410 
8177 

8451- 
7888 
7989 
8424 


8110 
8516 
2(18 
8146 
8425 
8(178 
8452 
8547 
8396 
8315 
8611 
8567 
8530 


VI. — Alphabetical  list — Continued. 


VI. — Alphabetical  list — Continued. 


Patentees. 


McGregor,  Ja«.,  jr.,  assignee. 
(S<>e  Anthony  Jones.) 

McKinlay,  Peter 

McLain,  John 

Meech,  Charles  L 

Mellish,  Henry 

Mercer,  John 


Merchant,  Silas 

Merrick,  Solyman.  . . 
Merrell,  William. . . . 
Merrill,  RosewellT.. 
Miller,  James  M. . . . 

Miller,  Michael 

Miller,  Syivanus. ... 
Milligan,  Wm.  B.... 
Milligan,  Wiiltfm  E. 


•  •  •  •  •  I 


Mitchell,  Wm.,  assigne''  of  J. 

Steger.    (See  Sieger,  Jos.) 
Moeser,  Henry 


Monson,  Charles. 
Moore,  Henry. . . 


Monrc,  Jos.  n.,  and  Wm.  P. 

Parroit  ..j 

Moore,  William 

Morse,  Joel    R.     (See  Jabez 

Robins.) 
Mftrtimer,  Thos.  H.,  and  Jas. 

*  M.  Gardiner , 

Moulson,  John 


Muller,  Charles. , 
Miirrill,  Jas.  H. . 
Myers,  Laurence. 


Ne^inger,  William 

Neely,  Edward 

Neff,  Jacob 

Neomith,  John,  and  Wesley 
Sawyer.  ' 

Nevins,  William  R 

Newbury,  Bilivar   

Ntwc^nil),  Levi, jr 

Newell,  Roliert 

Newell,  Robert , 

Newlove.  William 

Newman.  Nelson 

Newton,  Henry  J 

Nrwton,  Orin 

Nicholson,  Thomas 

Niles,  Peipr  H. 

Nirns,  Saimiel  D 

Noel,  Theodore 

Norru^,  J:  H.,&  D.   FInnHers 
North.  Harri.>»on,4  Qo.    (See 

Samuel  W.  Uibbs.) 
North,    Hawison,  &   Chase. 
(See  S.  W.  Gibbs.) 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 


Hullers,  rice 

Harness,  saddles 

Wind  instruments,  the  mouthpiece  for 

Splint  machines 

Fullinsj    vegetable   and    other   textures, 

chemical  processes  for 

Stoves , 

Screw  wrench 

Lath  machines , 

Grain  separalors  and  fans 

Sugar  vacuum  pans, 

Piano  fortf  8 , 

Hurve&ting  machir  es,  rake  to 

Hides,  bating  and  (annmg 

Boilers,  steam,  arrangement  of  the  flues 

arid  water  bj)aced  of 


Printing  names  of  subscribers  on  news- 
papers, &c 

Blasting  rocks 

Hubs  fur  the   reception  of  boxes,  ma- 
chine for  preparing 


Carriages,  steam,  for  railways 
Presses,  telf-acling 


Class. 


for    twisiiirg 


Rudders,  method  of  operatin? 

Photographic  purposes,   mercury  bath 
for 

Hat  stand 

Locomotives,  running  gear  of 

Cars  fur  the  tranoportation  of  coal,  im- 
provements in 

("■ars,  railroad,  running  gear  of 

Har»e.>-ter.s,  grass 

Electro  mngnetii'  engines 

Sha\»ls,    &(•.,    machines 
frihire.s  of. 

CrHi'ktra",  cutting , 

JackH,  liting 

lit'ilnlead.s 

Miiiiitoid  permuiaiion  Incks. 

L'ciis,  permutation  safely.. 

Mills,  grinding 

Pumps 

Plaivi  forte  striri::-' 

Door  knobr",  iii.iiiufiiclure  of 

Lock  m.'ize 

.Toi  1  hnft,  aijusLihie . 

Sashep,  window,  niethoil  of  haririi  g. . 

Watches,  winding. 

Desks. 


X. 

XVI. 

XVIIL 

XIV. 

HI. 
Design. 
Reissue. 

XIV. 

[. 

IV. 

XVIIL 

L 

XVL 

Vl. 


XVMF. 
IX. 

X. 

X. 

XII. 


VII. 

XVIIL 
Design. 

*        X. 

X. 
X. 

I. 

vin. 

in. 

Disclaimer. 
XII. 
XVII. 
Reissue. 

II. 

Xlll. 

XL 

XVIIL 

II. 

11. 

XIV. 

II. 

VIIL 
XVIL 


I  I 

No.  I  Patentees.  ! 

Nonh,    Harrison,  &    Chase. 
}     (SeeSflmuel  H.  Sa  lor.)  j 

North,    Harrison,   &    Chase, 
assignee.    (See  S.  W.  Gibbs.) 

7878  !  Northrop.  Shfldon 

7996      Noifon,  Michael 

7961  ;    Nystrom,  John    W 

•   N> Strom,    John     W.       (See 

'       Loper  &  Nystrom.) 

7962  O'Neill,  Bernard 

97  O'Neil.  JrTtrrtT7    

8153  O'Neil.  John 

8377  O'Neil,  Patrick 

7932  Osborn,  John ' 

81 35  Osborn,  Joseph 

80«>6  Osgood,  James  W 

8313  Oslrander,   Jona.  F  ,  B.s«ii:nor 
to  A.B  &C.  E.Hutchinson. 

8316  Oiis,  George  W 

99  Pace,  Henry  S.n'r 

8191  pRine,  John   P 

8034  Paine,  Rufus   R 

8192  Palmer.  A.,  &  S.G.  Williams. 
Painvr,  Courtland.     (See  H 

Smi  h.'j 

8227       Panton,  William 

7'JIU       Parker,  E.   T 

8421)      Park^r,  James  L      

839H       Parsons    Lemuel    H 

bl2e      Past,  John  C 

8292       Paitmson,  H.  L 

8612       Paito  ■,  James    .\|  ,  and  Wm. 
I        F.     Fergers.    assignors    to 

John  C.  Da  Costa 

8471       Pease,  Weljster    H 

8548      Peek,  Milo 

3'*"       Penniiiian,  Elijah  P 

39H       Penninian.  E'jah  P 

414      Peiimiiian,  E    P.,  a.s6igiior  to 

H.  Ruttan 

7890       Pennington,  Cunnin^rh  m  M  .  . 
79<()       PennocK,  Samuel  aril]  Marlon 
8209       Pf^imoi  k,  Samuel  and  Mortn. 
7945      Pepper,    John,     assignor     to 
Charles   Warren   and    Ho- 

'        ra'io  G.  Sanford. 

8172       Pepper,  John,as.>iiijnor  to  Ho- 
sea    Oane,    John     Pepj>i  r, 

and  J.  G.  Crane   

8.')92       Pepper,  john  Paige 

850G       Perry,  George  W 

3.') I        Perry,  J..hnS , 

8304       Person,    Ira    B.,  and  Joel   L. 

Bro(  kit 

98      Pfanner,  Frederick 

I  Phalen,    J.,    essignee.     (See 
Jacob  Worms.) 

19"*5     Pielps,  James 

163      Phillips,  David  F 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 


CI« 


Looms  for  weaving  seamless  bac« 

Sash  lock ....    

Calculating  machines 


III. 

II. 

VIII. 


Boilers,  method   of  bracing  the  water 

spaces  of VI. 

Churns Add'l   imn'U 


Washing  machines 

Easy  chairs  for  invalids   etc 

Hydraulic   rams,  operating   the  waste 

gate  ip 

.S  ish  >topper 

Coupling,  compound  for  hose  or  pipe.. 


XVIL 
XVIL 

XI. 

11. 

XL 


Harrows,  rotary L 

Lightning  rods,  insulators  for VIIL 

Bedsteads Add'l  iiiip'ts. 

Spectacle  frames ,  VIIL 

Stoves,  cooking •  V. 

Harvesters,  grain '  L 


Leather,  machines  for  splitting 

PI   ugh  slock,  convertible . . . . 

Water-wheels 

Ploiiing  scales . 

Switch  for  railroads,  self-adjusting  and 

lof  king 

Pigments,  manufacture  of 


XVI. 

I. 

XL 

VIIL 

X. 

IV. 


Planing  machine,  cutters  for XIV. 

Ke't'es  wnh  spouts,  method  of  moulding.  II. 

Pr«  ssrs,  drop XII. 

Stove  filaies Des'gn. 

Stove  jilates De.-ign. 

S'ove  or  furnace,  for  a  ven'ilating Design. 

B'idge  trusses,  nrrangiimiit  ofarchesin.  IX. 

Plant  <  r,  8ee<l,  seeling  apj>arBtus  of  a  .  .  .  1. 

Seeding  machines I. 


Knitting  macliines  . 


III. 


Knitiiiig  machines HI. 

Jasper,  rtiineraf  composition  resembling.  XVI 1 1. 

Looms,  shuttle  motion  of III. 

Stove-s Design. 

Omnibus  drivers,  registers  for '  X. 

Dye  stuffd  from  spent  midder,  prepara-   ; 

lion  of Add'l  imp'U 


Paiier  rags,  machines  for  cleaning Reiatue. 


Switch,  railroad 
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No. 


8549 


8104 


8097 
7946 
8210 
8382 

7940 

8171 
7970 


8405 


361 
391 

8399 
8113 
8403 
8041 

818« 


8:<87 
8557 


364 
3H9 
395 
396 
8532 


8453 
^13 


184 


8051 


7941 
8478 
8094 
8251 
6325 

8369 


Paten  teea. 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 


Phillips,  David  F , 

Pierce,  Samuel.    (See  Shields 
&  Pierce.) 

Pierce,  Samuel , 

Pitta,  Hiram  A.,  and  John  A. 


Piatt,  Nelson  . . 
Pond,  Moses  , . 
Porter,  P.  W.. 
Porter,  Samuel. 


Post,  William 


PoBtley,  Charles  A 

Potter,  Nathaniel 

Powers,  D.,   A.    E.,  and   N. 

(See  James  Hutchinson.) 

Pratt,  D.  and  R 

Pratt,   David      (Se«;    Wager, 

Pratt  &  Richmond.) 

Pratt,  Joseph 

Pratt,  JoBej>h  ..  k 

Prince,  N.  A 

Putnaru,  George  VV 

Putnaiti,  Joseph 

Putnam,  S.  S 

Race,  W.../ 


Mills,  cider 

I 

Fiirnacep,  hot-air   

Threshing  and  cleaning  grain,  machine 
for 

Smut  machines 

Fldnsjpg,  cookin? 

Kire-arms,  revolvmo  breech 

Ores,  mmeral.s,  &c.,  arrangement  of 
pans  for  wa.shing    , 

Doors  or  shutters,  att<ichmeiit  for  open- 
ing Or  closif'g:. 

Fro^-lfUard,  self-acting 

Bee-hive«,  use  of  slides  in 


Class. 


Flocks  to  cloth,  apparatus  for  applying, 


Race,  Washburn , 

Rnines,  \viiliam  N   , 

Randall/  S.     (See    Treat    & 

Kan^fall.) 

Rathb^ne,  John  F 

Rmh^one,  John  F 

Ratl^bone,  John  F . 

R^hbone.  John  F 

R/^dick,  William 

{tees.  James.     (See  Carter  & 

Reese.) 
Reid,  W.  W.     (See  Harmon 

Hibbard.) 
Reray,  Benjamin  W ........ . 

Renton,  James. C 

Renwick,  E.  S.     (Spc    Wea- 
pon, Ren  wick  &  Waison  ) 
Reynolds,  Edward 


Gratfs,  parlor 

?>t.)ves,  [larlor 

P  ns.  fountain 

Siw  tilinif  in.icliinpry,  vice-)aw  for 

Clay  |iip<  s,  rnanufaciure  of. 

WmmIi»w  curtain  fixtures      

Sash,  ucp'  r,  arrangenicnt  of  catches  in 
thf,  operated  l)y  movini^  the  lower 
su.--  h..       

Fiistener<,  blind  or  shutter 

Swi;ches,  railroad , 


XIII. 


V. 

ExtensioR. 
XIII. 
V. 
XIX. 

If. 

II. 

IX. 

L 


Stoves , 

Stoves,  cooking. .    ....... 

Siovp.-",  cooking 

Stoves,  [il.ites  of   Franklin. 
Seed  pUinier:! 


Excuvatirg  machines 

Iron,  wroughi,  direct  from  the  ore,  ap- 
paratus for  making 


Feliop.s  for  the  wheels  of  carriage^^  and 
wagons,  machine  for  setting  or  tieiul- 


III. 


ne.*ign. 
D^.'Si.'n. 

XVIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVII. 


Design. 
Design. 
Design. 
Design. 


II. 
11. 

X. 


IX. 

II. 


Reynolds,  James. 


Reynolds,  O.    L.,  and   D.   R. 

Ambrose.     (See    Ambrose 

A.  Reynolds.) 

Rhoades,  Philip,  jr 

Kice,   E ,, 

Rich,  Martin 

Richardson,  Aaron 

Richards,  William  T 


Gutt  I  pcrchrt  tuning  and  covering  wire, 
machines  for 


Rei.ssue. 


"^'latch-M  ick  . 
15  iby-iumpers. 
S  » w-mill.^.    .  . , 


0, 


'i|>«  f. 


ir  )oiirn,il  iioxes 


Richardson,  A, 


S'lrin;^-*,  machinery   for   forming  ynuls 

of  flip  flea  I 

Leather  and  spluiing  machines 


IV. 


VII. 

XXU. 

XIV. 

XIII. 

II. 

XVI 


Ko 


6146 
376 
363 
399 

424 


8593 

8517 
8231 
8021 
8533 
8090 
377 

8293 

416 
421 

426 

8583 

8042 
8174 

8491 
8490 
6489 
8488 
8419 
8480 


8112 


8594 
8370 

8534 

7o77 


8274 
84'»:J 
60.1J 
7976 
8211 

8535 

787S 
83^8 
8595 
835^ 
7«79 
8109 
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Patentees. 


Richardson,  Ithiel  S 

Richardson,  N.  P , 

Richardson,  N.  P , 

Richmond,  Apollos,  assignor 
to  A.  C.  Barstow  dk  Co. . . 

Richmond,  Apollos,  assignor 
to  A.  C.  Barstow  &  Co. . . 

Richmond,  Volney.  (See  Wa- 
ger, Pratt  dk  Riohmond.) 

Rickards,  David  H.,and  Jo- 
seph F.  Flanders   

Rickey,   Richard 

Riddle,  John  J 

Riddle,  John  J 

Riley,  Wm.  Willshire 

Ripley,  Ezra 

Ripley,  Ezra,  asoignor  to  D. 
Stafford  dt  Co 

Ripley,  Ezra 


Ri jley,  Ezra 

Ripley,     Ezra,    assignor     to 

Chollar,  Sage  &  Dunham... 
Rifley,  Ezra,  and  N  S.  Ved- 

der,  ass  Vs.  to  Low&  Hicks, 
Ri[«ley,  E.,  &  E  L.  Brundage, 

Robbins.  John  W 

Robhins,  Jabez,    assignor  to 

Joel   R.  Morse 

Rolibins,  L.  S 

Robbmo,  L.  S 

Robbins,   L.  S 

Robbins,   L.  S 

Robbins,  Zenns  C , 

Rob(  rs,  Cyrus,  and  Jno.  Cox 
Rolierts  &.  Lampson.    (See  J. 

A.  Lawrence.) 
Robertson,  John , 


Robinson,  Enoch.     (See  Jas. 

R   Biighee  ) 

Rockwell,  Francis  A 

Rockwooil,  Levi  R.,  assignor 

to  Jo.veph    L.  Woodward.. 

Ro.^p,  HhI-  R 

Ross.  jHiiies  P 

Root,  Charles  H.   (See  Lamb 

4  Root  ) 

Root,  James ^. . .  . 

Root,  Jnniea 

Rowe,  Bradford 

Ruck,  John 

Rudd,  Wm.T 


Riieslps,   H.  J , 

Riigglfs,  Stephen  P. 
Rii'gle.^,  Stephen  P . 
Rus>ell,  Charles  W. 

Ru>f!cll,  Iro 

Rosnell,  Jonathan . . 
Rutian,  Henry 


Inventions  or  diecoveries. 


Class. 


Churns I 

Stores Design. 

Stoves,  air-light ,  Design. 

Stoves,  parlor,  plates  of Design. 

I 

Stove,  plates,  parlor ^  Design. 


Locks,  rotating  tumbler 

CoUars,  horse 

Brick  machines 

Brick  presses 

Teeth,  porcelain,  inserting 

Hinge  crane,  for  doors,  shutters,  &c. 


M. 

XVI. 

XV. 

XV. 

XX. 

.    u. 


Design. 


[Stoves 

Grinders,  method  of  forming  teeth  upon 

cast-iron XIII. 

Stove  fronts De.sign. 

Stove j  Design. 

Stove,  parlor Design. 

Car  seals ^  X. 

Sdw-mills,  setting  logsjin XIV. 


Horn  and  shells,  machines  for  splitting. 

Paint-oil  from  rosin 

Arid  and  napiha  from  rosin,  distilling. . 

Oil   from  rosin,  lubricating 

Oil  from   rnain,  tanners' , 

Tele»r;iph  wires,  imsulotors  for 

Grain,  threshing  and  separating 


Lead  machines,   sheet    comliination  of 
dies  for 


Candlesticks 


Last  blocks,  fastening  for. 

Stoves. 

Planters,  seed 


Shutters  for  sh"p  fronts 

Stoves,  foldi'g  doors  of 

Leiiiher,  machines  for  stietching 

Piano  forte  anion 

Dt  si^ns  m  sheet  metal,  apparatus  for 

punching    

Gr-itm,  stove 

Prmiiog  presses 

Stamps,  hand. 

Chimney  caps 

B  dstesds 

I'TCgulir  forms,  machines  for  turning.. . 
Furn  >ce8,  veoiilating 


XXII. 
IV. 
IV. 
IV. 
IV. 

vni. 
1. 


II. 


V. 

XVI. 
V. 

1. 


IX. 

V. 

XVI. 

XVllI. 

II. 

V. 

XVMI. 

XVIII. 

V. 

XVII. 

XIV. 

V. 
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7957 

8190 

351 

409 

8454 
8536 
8558 
8577 
375 

7904 
8154 
8371 

420 


8178 

lh5 

7908 

79iW 

8079 

364 

7990 

8411 


Ifivpntions  or  diS'  overieg. 


,8176  : 

187 
8455 

837d' 

I 

8308  ' 

8212 

8249 

84.10 

201 


8326 

7891 

8259 
8614 
7893 
7W9-2 
8294 
SS.'iO 
8596 


Rutfan,  H.     (See  E.  P.  Pen-   I 
niman.)  | 

Sabm,  H.  W  ,  &  Geo.  Drew.. 

Sabin,  Harvey  W 

Sailiir,    S.    H.,    assignor    to  j 
Warnick,  Leibrandt  &,  Co 

Sailor,  Sarnl.  H  ,  assigMor  to    ' 
North,  Harrison  (fe  Chase.. . 

Salomon,  John  C.  Fr 

Salomon,  John  C.  Fr 

Salomon,  John  C.  Fr: i 

Salomon,  John  C.  Fr 

Sanderson,  Wm.  L  .assignor 
to  R.  R.  Finch    

Sangster,  Hugh  <t  ^amCH 

Sanj^ster,  Hugh  &  Jamfs 

Sargent,  Chas.  G.,  and  Robt. 
Thompson 

Savery,   William    ! 

Sawyer,  W.      (See  Neamilh 
&  Sawyer  ) 

Sawyer,  Sylvanua \  . . 

Srarriit,  Kuasell 

Sc.heiiien,  Jacob 

Schofieid,   Charles,  and   Geo. 
L      J.  Johns  .    

Srhrnilery  Richard  E 

;   Schultz,  Frederick 

Scott,  John, and  JohnTanna- 
hill 

Scott,  William 

Scovdl    Manufacturing   Com- 
pany. (See  Buckmgham  &  i 
Baird.) 

Scwarze,     P.    Augustus,    and 
Stephan.     (See  Jacob  Ste-  I 
phan.)  I 

Selgrath,  Jacob 

Srrrell,  Alfred  T 

Scverson,  Benjamin 

Sexton,  Amos  J.,, and    Wil- 
liam Ennis 

Seymour,  E   L 

Seymour, JWm.   H 

Shaler,   Reuben 

Sheetz,  E<jmund 

Sherwood,  John   P.,  assignor 

to  Calvm   Adam* 

Sheperdson,  J'lhn.   (See  HaMl- 

ings  4  She()€rd8on.) 

Sherwood,  John  P 

Sherrod,    Walter.'...' 

Shields,  James",  and  Samuel 

Pierce 

Short,  Scwull 

Shuil,  Thomns  E 

Simpson,  Andrew  L   

Simpson,  Samuel  R 

Singer,  l-'sar  M 

Skinner,  Franklin 

Skinner,  Henry \ 


Hinges,  spring 

Bedsteads 

Stoves,  cooking 

Stoves 

Saddles 

Sfiriiig  saddles 

Pio[)elliiig  and  steering  apparatus  for. 
Engines,  carbonic  acid  gas 

Stoves 

Lamps,  street,  reflectors  for 

Lantertie 

Waste-pickers 

Stoves 

Rattans,  machinery  for  cutting,  Ac. . . . 

Sofa  bedsteads 

Brick-presses 

Scraper 

Kilri9,   lime   

Stoves,  air-tight 

Jacquard  machines 

Boilers,  revolving 


Class. 


II. 

XVli. 


Design. 


Design. 


XVI. 
XVI 
VII. 
VI. 


Design. 


Design. 


V. 

y. 

III. 


XXII. 

Reissue. 

XV. 


Compounds,  lubricating 

Vlouldirig^,  ma'^hinery  tor  making. 
Wheels,  cast-iron  car 


Ships,  tenti'aling -,.,., 

Ores,    procesJ'es   of    reducing,   by    zmc 

comfmund 

Harvfslmg-machincs,  rakes  to. .  ,  .    .  . .  , 

Dyemg  dMir-in.iiH 

Water- wheels,  overshot 


Door-loicks. 


Cut-nail  machine. .    . 
.Mandrels,  eX()unding. 


Stoves  coal 

WiodoW-.sai«h'a 

Ten-piBs,  method  of  selimo'  up. 

Ox-yokes    

Vi  e,  parallel 

Sewing  machines 

Shingia  machines 

Churn* , 


Design. 


IX. 
XV. 


III. 

VI. 


IV. 


Reissue. 


Vfl 


II. 
I. 

IV. 
XI. 


Reissue. 


II. 
XIV. 

V, 
IX. 

XXII. 

I. 
II. 

III. 

XIV. 

I. 
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No. 

8431 

7958 

8027 

80ti2 

8155 
8379 

8397 

8456 

8615 

186 


343 

7914 
8317 

8066 


8064 
7947 
85.')! 
8252 

7y.').s 

834  < 
79  Vl 
84(11 
799H 

8.')97 
8120 
8043 


83.17 

83<i5 


JfilK 
7911 
8I7'.» 
85.}  7 
blHi 
80 '>3 
82:<7 
8213 
82iH 
85i7 

•474 


Patentees. 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 


Class. 


Slaight,   Thomas 

Sloan,  Thomas  J 

Sloan,  Thomas  J 

Sloan,  Thomas  J 

Sloan,  Thomas  J ! 

Sloan,  Thomas  J '. 

Sloan,  Thomas  J 

Sloan ,  Thomas  J 

Sloan,  Thomas  J 

Smir',  Lii'her  F.  (See  Snow 
4  Smart  ) 

Smi  h  Kdward  N.,  assignor, 
through  others,  to  Ameri- 
can Pa|>er-ri)iding  Company . 

Smiih,  Elihu 

S...iih,  Ehhu 

SmitH,  Hora'-e,  os.<ignor  to 
Coiiriland  Palmer 

Smith,  Iia  H.,  a-ssignor  to 
L'^mii'l  D.  Smith .  . 

Stnith.  John  (See  Brewer  & 
Smith  ) 

Smith,  Joseph  C 

.Smith,  Vlanon 

.Snnth,  Wi  jiam  M 

Show,  Harvey,  and  Luther 
T   Sitiari 

Snow,    Henry  H 

Sours,  William 

S(Mih wooil,  K  i  F 

.Soiiihwoiih,  Daniel  H 

SprT    Maiili»'w 

Sfieers,  N    W 

Sppers,  Noah   W 

Sjienrer,  J.imes  C 

S  inor,  A.  D 

SiafTord.    D  ,    &    Co.       (.See 

Ezra  Ripley.) 

S'anlrv,    Elwin 

St  n'ey,   H  trlweil 

.St.Hk     .Mils.       (See     Cyrus 

Brililwin.) 

S'Hiks,  Na'lian 

.Sta  r,  ("^iiarl  s  , ,    

St  irr,  Oiarles 

Sair,  Viiif  B , 

S  an,  W  I  i,(rn   H 

S  eiirn^,  (l'<A'-^t*  W 

Sip,M  n-<,  Ch  iile-i  W. . , 

St^junw,  J    hn , 

Siel'hinsi,  Er.is'us , 

Sii-'P',    Josnph,    n«."»ignor    to 

W'l  iam  Mifrhel'. 
Sie.  hin,  Jacob,   sssignof   to 

P.    Augii'fiUH  Scwarze  and 

Jaco'j  Stephans 


Padlock 

Screw-blinks,    machine    for   arranging 

snil  ft  Citing 

Ten-pins,  apparatus  for  eeiting  up 

Sc'cw-bianks,  dtc,  machine  for  a.ssort- 

'"g ■•:•■ 

Screws,  method  of  nnishinK  the  hea'ls  of. 

Screws,  maclnnery  for  ihreadmij  wood, 

and  treiling  apparatus  iherefor 

Screw-lilanks  and  artirles  of  a  similar 
.  character,  machine  for  arraniring . .  .  . . 
Screws,    machinery  for  shnving,    nick- 
ing, and  rf-shaving  wood..  . .    

Screws  and  pins,  machines  for  counting. 


II. 

II. 
XXll. 

II. 
II. 

II. 

II. 

•  II. 
II. 


Paper-folding  machines. 

Stoves 

Stoves 


Reissue. 
Design. 


Fire-arms,  brcerh-loading 

Matches,  machinery  for  making. 


Saddles,  spring 

Musical  instruments,  bellows  for 
Ei'gines,  vulve  fvr  OFCiIldtiiig. . . . 


FIv-tr«ps 

Pi  ppermint  droppers 

SlOVe^',  cooking 

S.hIs,  method  ofmaking 

Planing  machines 

Mure  boxes 

Sh'Pters.   &c.,   apparatus    for    moving 

and  securing 

B!ind  mmI  shut  er  operator 


Grate  bars,  agitating. 


Bridges,  the  construction  of. 
Boot  crimpi 


B'llt- heading  machines 

Eiiil>''."!siiig  iiacks  of  books,  tool  for.  .  .  . 
B  lok.",  machine  for  finishing  (;arks  of.  . 

Goiijjs 

Harvfsiers,  grain , 

('logs,  or  pattens . .    

FauCf  18  

Hals,  machine  for  pres.'ing , 

Faiicp'-,  or  MStes,  mola-ises 

Boois  ai'd  eliots,  machines  for  cuiting 
soles  of 


Cemen's,  for  grinding,  cylinders J 


XIX. 

XIV 


XVI. 

XVIIl. 

VI. 

XXII. 

IV. 

V. 

VII. 

XIV. 

XIV. 

II. 
11. 

X. 
V. 


IX. 
XVI. 


II. 

XVIIl. 

XVIIl. 

XVII. 

I. 

XVI. 

XI. 
XXI. 

XI. 

XVI. 


IV. 
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No. 


8552 
8004 
7999 

R472 
8412 

7915 

205 

8059 

8568 
8074 


Patentees. 


Stephen,  John  R.,  asa'ee.  (See 
Sam'l  S.  Young,  assignor  ) 
Steven,  Eb.  (SeeO.  N.  French.) 

Stevens,  Francis  A , 

Stevens,  Francis  B. 

Stevens,  Richard  F , 


8085 


8214 
8413 

7922 
8U70 

8330 


8473 

8518 
8U32 
8:i33 

7943 
8054 

8569 
385 


427 


8349 

8084 
7991 


8328 
8494 
8457 


Stevens,  Joel,  A  H.  J.  Rujgles 
Stevens,  Joshua,  assignor  to 

Maspachusetts  Arms  Co. . . . 

Still,  Francis  N 

,f  Stillman,  Paul". 

StiMweli,  Rirkaaon,  <t  Edwin 

L.  Brundage  

Stillwell,  Lewis  E 

St.  John.  John  R  ,  assignor  to  j 

James  Renwick.  George  T. 

Barnard,  <fe  E.  B.  Sf.  John, 

trustees  of  St.  John's  Com-  ! 

pass  and  Log  Company. 
St.  John,  John  R.,  assignor  to 

James  Renwirk,  George  T. 

Barnard,  &  E    B.  St.  John, 

trustees  pf  the  St,  John's 

Compass  &  Log  Company. 

St.  John,  James 

St.  John,  L.  C 


Inventions  or  discoveries 


Car-brakes,  railroad, 
Valvas,  balanced  . . , 
Liquids,   apparatus 

measuring: 

Stove*,  dairy 


for    drawing   and 


Cli 


Pistolt,  revolving  breerh 

PatterTis,  mitre,  or  second,  for  casting. 
Gaug«8,  steam  and  vacuum 


Car  saats 

Carrie^e  perches. 
Hand-logs 


Velocimeters,  aquatic,  method  of  sup- 
porting the  vanes  of. 

^  I 


Storms,  William  Mt. 
Storms,  William  Mt. 


Storm,  William  Mt. 


Stout,  Thomas  B.,  and  James 

F.  Morell 

Stover,  J.  S 

Strait,  Hiram. ..: 

Strait,  J.  V 


Jacks,  lifting 

Dwelling,  apparatus  for  warming  air 
and  water  for 

Power,  motive,  method  of  obtaining . . . 

Vessels,  flexible  hose  or  float  fur  sup- 
porting  

Engines,  in  which  compre8;<ed  air  or 
other  gas  heated  -xnd  expanded  by 
admixture  therewith  of  a  heated  fluid 
is  used  as  the  motive  agent 


X. 

VI. 

XI. 
V. 

XFX. 
IL 

Reissue. 

X. 
X. 

vu. 


VII. 


Strauh,  Isaac 

Stievell,  William,  and  Daniel 

Brown 

Strode,  Thomas  T 

Stuirt,     David,     and     Jncol) 

Bpe.<'ey,  assignors  to  Wm. 

P.  Cress^n 

Stuart,     David,    and     Jdcob 

Bcrsley,  assignors  to  Wm. 

P.  Cresson 

Stiirgis,  John  J.,  assignor  to 

H.  H.Green 

Suliivun.  Jonathan 

S'lrles,  A.  J    

Sweetser,   Samuel.     (See    D. 

Tilton.) 

Sweet,  James  H 

Swiney,  Edward 

Taft,  George  C 

Tannahill,  John.     (See  Scott 
Sl  Tannahill.)         > 


Yeas  wd  nays,  machines  for  taking 

Kilns,  grain 

Saw-set 

Motion,  mode  of  changing  reciprocat- 
ing into  rotary 

Saw-mills '.,'.'. 

Leather,  n^nchines  for  stretching 

Boring  ho!e8  in  posts,  machines  for 


Stoves. 


Stove  registers 

Type-ca.«ting  machines. 

Straw  tutters 

Beehives,  construction . , 


Spike  JDachin'ry 

Dyeing  blue,  processes  for. 
Box  opener 


XIL 

V. 

VL 

VU. 


VI, 

XXH. 

VI. 

XIV. 

XIH. 
XIV. 

XVI. 
XIV. 


Desig;B. 


Design. 


r 


XVIII. 

I. 


ft. 

IV. 
XXII. 


No. 


8519 
7909 
8232 
8263 
6277 
7907 
7926 


79;t7 
8414 

8598 
8318 

8458 
8338 
7992 


8538 
8029 

8584 


8406 
8599 
8360 


8276 

7e80 
84S0 
8617 
8495 
8156 
8432 
8459 
8072 
bl08 
8173 


8395 


404 

8600 
373 

8024 
8012 

8132 
8460 
8278 
7933 
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Patentees. 


Taylor,  Isaac 

Thatcher,  George  H . . . .  ■ 

Thatcher,  George  H 

Thatcher,  G.  H 

Thatcher,  G.  H 

Thompson,  Ambrose  W. 
Thompson,  Henry  G. . . , 


Thompson,  Rob't.    (See  Sar- 
gent &  Thompson.) 

Thorn,  Lewis 

Thorn  ley,  0 


Thorp,  Joseph  W 

Tiiton,  David,  assignor  to  Til- 
ton  &  Sweetser 

Tilton,  Joseph  V 

Tilton,  Wm.  B 

Timby,  Theodore  R 

Tiiromb,  C.  H.,  adm'r  of  E. 
M.  Tittomb,  deceased  .... 

Todd,  George.' 

Toild,  Wm.,  ass'r  to  Charles 
Atwood  and  Geo.  Kellog". . 

Tolhurst,  G.  W 

Towers,  William  H.  (See 
Goshon  4.  Towers.) 

Towie,  Nathaniel  C 

Tracey,  Samuel  F 

Treat,  Jas.  S.,  and  Stephen 
Randall 


Treat,  Joseph  C 

Troiier.  Jonathan  T 

Tucker,  Hiram 

Tucker,  Richard  S 

U[ihiini,  Jo.shua 

Van  Anden,  William 

Vance,  El  IS  ha 

Van  Every,  Corni  lius  C 

Vaiiderslice,  Thomas 

Vhnkuraii,  Isaac 

Vaughn,  Maria,  adminisTa- 
trix  of  Jos.  C.  Vaughn,  de- 
ceased, assV  to  Jas.  C.  Bell 
and  R.  Christie, jr.   ...-?., 

Vaughn,  Maria,  ass'r  to  Jas. 
C  Bell  and  Robert  Chrys- 
iie,  jr 

Vedder,  N.  S.,  assignor  to  A. 
T.  Dunham  &.  Co 

Virtue,  Edward , 

Wager,  James,  David  Pratt, 
ar  d  Volney  Richmond . . . . , 

Wagner,  J.  Z.  A , 

Walker,  Jabez 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 


CIb 


Glass,  frosting  plates  of. 

Stoves 

Fountain  and  evaporator,  combined   .  • 

Stoves  with  portable  ovens 

Grates,  quad  rant- hinged 

Propeller 

Packing  of  rotary  engines,  method  of 
adjusting  the 

Tables,  extension 

Bedsteads,  machines  for  cutting  screws 

on  posts  and  rails  of 

Garmei.ta,  apparatus  for  pressing 

Padlock  

Stone,  machines  for  dressing 

Violins,  Ac,  coiistruction  of 

Sad-irons,  removaljle  handles  to. 

Spinning  woollen  roving 

MiU-Btones,  finishing  and  balancing. . . . 

Jark-chains,  tools  for  making 

Lath  machines 

Tanning 

Ores,  co|'per,  processes  for  smelting. . . . 

Hemp  and  flax,  machine  for  breaking 

arid  rtducii  g  the  length  of  fibres 

Furnaces,  hot-air 

Indu  rul)ber,  manufacture  of 

Maible  ini Haling 

Spinning  rope  yarns 

Fires,  ('(impounds  tor  extinguishing.  . .  . 

Sugar-drainers,  centrifug  il 

Sidves 

Seed  planter,  seeding  apparatus  of  a. . .  . 

Meat-ctiltms  machines 

Wheels,  coel-ii  uii  cur 

I 
Wheels,  machinery  for  making  iron.. . . 


Wheel-ti'ea,  machines  for  making 


Stoves 

Tailors'  measures. 


Walker,  Paris  M.... 
Wanl,  JofhuaO.... 
Waidwell,  George  J. 
Ware,  Joseph  E.... 


Stoves 

Brirk  presses. ...  

Lock  on  sheet  metal,  machine  for  form- 
ing  

Hemp  brakes 

Peeling  and  cutting  peaches 

Looms'  shuitlea,  moiicns  of 

Pavements,  method  of  securing  ranges 
of  short  plank  in , 
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8099 
8670 

82-29 
7»94 


7964 
8113 

8083 

797- 
8475 

84 «; 

8137 

8496 

413 

83(16 

7»y5 

8275 

8601 
8476 
8618 
8372 

8001 

8461 
8434 

8013 
8057 
8400 

8IH« 
8la9 


8018 


8-^5 
7912 
7978 
83riJ 
7993 

365 

188 
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Putenteea. 


Ware,  Lawion  J. . 
Warner,  fhapman 
Warner,  Chapman 
Warner,  James  . , . 
Warner,  Jftmes  . . . 


Warwick,    Leibrandt,  Sl  Co. 

(See.  65.  H.  Sa-lor.) 
Warrr-n,Chns,&H  G.  Sand- 

fiird.     (Si-e  John  Pepper.) 
Waterman,  Flenry 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 

Cord*,  roup'in»  for 

Foundry  appantiis 

Limps  for  hiirnmsj  van-ir  of  benzole,  etc, 

Fire-armH,  revolving  breech 

Re  peaimj;  fire-arms,  means  for  re  vol  vmu; 
the  breeches  of 


Waterman,  Flenry 


Watson,  William,  E.  S.  Ren- 
wick,  and  P.  H.  Watson... 
Way,  .Vlartin  and  Thoma.-4  R. 

Weaver,  Richard  S 

Wehb,  lohnG 

Webl^  John  G 

Webaier,  James . . 

Weeinan,  E^enezer 

'Wf'st,  Uforje 

Wesiacon,  Koht.  G.,  assignor 
to  WebUcott,  Lombard,  & 
Lombard  .  . .' 

Werierstedf,  C  ,  assignor  to 
Charles  Keenan ; 

W heeler,  Thornas  M. 

Wheeler,  VVilImm 

Wheeler,  William. 

Whipple,  Vlilton  L>.,  assignor 
to  Es.^ex  t'o'npany 

Whipf)le,  Hemao 


Cut  off,  variable,  regulated  by  the  gov- 
ernor '. 

Saws, (t I'.,  machinery  for  hardeti  ngand 
etrdighteiiiiig. 


Harvfsferg,  grain,  and  binders 

Tenonirijj,  borm^,  Ac,  mai^hmes   for.  .  . 

Printing  m  colors,  machine'^  for   

Lamps,  soi-ir,  for  burning  lard  or  ftii . . . 

Gas-burners,  Argand 

Springs -, 

Dates,  metallic 

Pulji  ecreeiis 


Caviar,  manufacture  of . 


Paint,  metallic  alloy 

Grain  peives 

Curryconiba,  construction  of 
Stone,  maclunes  for  diessing 


Whittaker,  Lucius  F. 
White,  Jonathan 


Wh'te,  Jesse 

Wtiiteley,  Edward  . 

Whiten,  E'ljih  .  .' 

Wtutney,  Henry,  jr 

Wicker-<hiim,  J.  B 

Wicklitfe,  Josephine,  admin- 
iftratrixof  R  Wickliffe,  de- 
ceased, and  others,  ass'nces. 
(See  C.  iVInsserano.) 

Wietmj.  Arcbit)ald 

Wijijle,  James.  (.See  Hetny, 
(onrai,  &  Wigle.) 

WilbTr,   Fr.inf IS 

Wil.ler   A.  A 

Wil.ler,  A.  A 

Wiilarl.  A ^ 

Wdlard,  Simon 

William,  Ab.j.ih  J \ 

Williams,  Setli  J.,  asFii;nor  to 
WilliamK,  Bird  A.  t;o 

Williams,  Thos.  R.,  assignor 
to  J.  B.  Hyde. 

Wi  bama,  Thos.  R.,  assignor 
to  J.  B.  HyOe. 


Printing  home  p.iper,  machine  for.    .  . 
Brii  k,  machines  for  pre[>aring  clay  for  | 

making I 

Crailles,  swinging 

Furnace.^  employed   in  welding  shanks 

to  tools 

Wheat  fans 

ColTee  ro  inters 

feawing  volutes,  machine  for 

Inkstan(]s 

Fences,  iron 


Planters,  seed. 


Roofs,  con.siruction  of 

Lee-»ny  indica'or 

(^opymjj  pre?.^e^  . 

('hum  and  biiit«r- worker j 

Builil!ni;s,  metallu  ,  constru'-non  of ( 

Ueddlea,  wire,  machinery  for  making  ..I 


Class. 


III. 

II. 

V. 

XIX. 

XIX. 


Stoves 

Bais   for    fclii^*,   &c  ,  machinery   for 
forming. 

Ba's    in    felting,  dec,  marchinerj   for 

hatdenmi^. 


VI. 

XIV. 

I. 

XIV. 

XVIII. 

V. 

V. 

X. 

Desiffn. 

III. 


IV. 

IV. 

I. 

II. 

XV. 

XVIII. 

XV. 

XVII. 
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I. 

XVil. 

XIV. 

XVIIL 
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No.  Patentees. 


'   Williams,  S.G.     (SctlM.ner 

A   Wnlums.) 

S4,']5        ^Vl  !i.-J'ori,  Gorili'l 

■;9-14       Willoiigotjy.J.  D 

S4S_'       Wi'ti.o;,  George  U 

s:^S»i;       Wil.son,  Allen   D 

li»-J       Wil.son,  (.^herlrs 

7y4>-^       V/i!-!on,    Josepti    L..    iwA    S. 

Wwislow,  l-,aac.  ^_SuC  Becr.< 
!       c^v;  \V>n.-low.) 
7913       WiL-ion,   jr.,  D.uiiel,   ass  gnor 

to   J)tit,if,|    WiLson,  jr.,  aiiJ 

Heiirv  M.  Cird 

PO.-^e      W,.,io,T.  F 

^57  I       AVi.ans,  llo^s 

v'^JJ        Wi  .rrs,  Gcor^-" 

cJl3~      ^^'o!;',  L)  .VI 1  t*,.  ilf.iiinii 

Woxi.C'lia  It.  p.   (rfccCeiia 
K.  P.  Fo.ster.) 
S04.S     Wood,  Joh.i  ^  William  T/. . 

6479      Wood,  S.  \V 

Wo  .(Jo.H-k,  liam  rol't 

d.23U       Vv'c(,i'co.  k,  P'-n.-HsoM 

^V■'•I  '  ,V."ii,   J.^",'!!,  ii«.^i^  Ho- 
of L.  W.  Ill  ckwooj.     (See 
'        L.  R.  Rorkwood.; 

S57Q      Woi.ifii jii,  Iviucli 

4  JN       \Vo(-.!stiin,  Charles  J. , 

7'JV.)       Wo<  !^ton,«_;Mi,<'e  F 

'?3J3      ^Vocin^  n,G-or.:e  F 

3oC3j       Wori'iS,  Jacob  .i^'.s^nor  to  J. 

P:,„;i'n '. 

W^i'L-ht  G  L.,  and  Jns.  Ames. 
(See  Aires  A  Wii-ht.) 

Sl'-S       Wnelit,  Joseph 

Vypj      Wyllyd,  Ntwcl! ; 

I 
SC04       Wyi'ys,  Newell,  assignor   to   \ 
.j        (Charles  Collins  and  Newell 

Wyllys 

€071      Yale,  Linus,  jr i 

84;i«      Yandell,  John 

bt27H      Ypr!'y,G.  William 

rl6()      Yo'jiijr,  F.lias 

8329      Young,  Samuel    S.,  h9si;nor 

for  J.  R.  Stephen-* 

412      Z' liner,  Chas.,  ass  :,'nor  lo  M. 

Gie'iiwooi!  &i  Co 

fe620      Zimmer, Jacob 

.   Zoiner,  Paul  W.   (See  Harris 
&,  Zoiner. J  i 


Inventions  or  discoveries. 


Class. 


.S;ovps,  air-hea'i   g.    i  V. 

Water, app;iru;us  for rais.ngJc  carrying.  XI. 

Watcr-clodt  Iri,  portable XXII. 

Sewing  machines Hi. 

Sionc  drt ssiiii; Reissue. 

HuliS     and     axlcs,     af-jlyiii;;      fnctiou 

rulli,'r:i  to .'^. '.  .  .  .  I  X. 

I. 

i 

Nail  machine,  lior.sc  slier :  II. 

.■■tr.i  A-citttr.- I. 

Loc  imo'.ive,  riinnin<;-gear  of !  X. 

('r.r,  railroad.  '-oiiplo^T' X. 

I'lU/.ttrs,  sttd,  .sccJ-dibiributtr  of j  1. 

I 

Iron,  gl.'ize '.  f}ic:t,  process  of  mnnufac-  ' 

tiirni'.^ '  II, 

Wr'rri:.;;  catll   ,  app:.r.  la-'  tor ^  XI. 

Plough Extension. 

iStavts,  i.iiiclinit .-  ibr  J-iWii-^r  diel  dr3stiii^'.  XIV. 


'^^  ites.apjiiraliis  for  opening  ar.d  closing.  •  IX. 

S'oves Design. 

.*:.>«.-,  t-,:ti  of [  XIV. 

Saws  for  .sawing  Hi,d  miootiiu'g  boards.  XIV. 

Printing  i  rcKscs !  XVIII, 

I 

I 

Wr.shing  tubs fV* 

Spinning  mathines,  lirawing  reiruUiors 

for... ,  IM. 

Lenther  tubes,  machines  for  making. . . .  i  XVI. 

L:)ck  and  key I  II. 

Telegraphs,  insulators  for. j  VIII. 

A(yi's  and  noes,  machine  for  taking |  XII. 

ifToved,  cooking '  V« 

Calculating  interest,  rule  for VIIU 

Shovels,  stand  for.. Design. 

Bedsteads,  attarhing  cutters  for  cutting  i 

Bcrcws  on  rails  ol XYII. 
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.      VII. 

.1 

INVENTIONS  AND  CLAIMS 


FOR  THE  YEAR  1^5l. 


N(|.  7S05. — Tnif^rcvrmntt  in  l)n:^\'jrr(:(.ivpc  Pklurcs. 

What  I  claim  as  \w\\' ,  ntid  of  my  own  invonfitni,  and  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent  of  the  UhUkI  Stnlfs.  is  the  nyphration  of  trjmspnrent  or 
transhiceni  materials,  ot' vnryiii^'  ihirknessrs  ;;ii<l  forms,  separately,  or  in 
comhination  wnh  each  oih.er,  and  the  api  hraiion  of  substanrr-s  or  ma- 
terials, more  or  less  op. que,  either  separately  or  in  roml)inati<>n  Willi 
transparent  or  transliKcnt  materials;  hoth,  cr  cithfr,  wh.en  such  applica- 
ti(nis  and  comhinatiojis  are  separaiflv,  r(Ui>-ecutivcly,  or  ronjoinily  cin- 
pjoytd,  for  the  [tnrposi'  of  mahii  iihuieg  the  af^timi  of  light  or  ehrmicaL 
substanees,suhstantially  ill  the  m^nicr,  and  wiih  similar  effects,  to  those 

described  and  slipwii.  I 

^  CHARLES  J.  ANTHONY. 


No.  7600.  —  Jnipiovc^ncti's  in  Gir-tovpHngs. 

Having  thus  described  my  invention  and  improvement,  and  shown 
the  operation  of  the  same,  I  wish  if  to  l»e  distinctly  nnderstood  that  1  do 
not  claim  "■  fJ/e  VKtliml  of  covpUirj:  rniltotnl  cars,  t^r.,  by  meatis  of 
double  nuLplin^  inns  or  jnirs  in  conUn)Kitinn  inih  a  slulin'j-  bar''''  for 
diseugagint^  or  unlockitig  said  double  ir(uis  or  jaws  to  relieve  tlic  con- 
necting bolt  from  the  draught  beam  <.f  the  leading  car,  by  the  deflection 
of  said  leading  car  from  the  proper  line.  Hut  what  I  do  claim  as  my 
improvement,  and  desire  to  secure  by^  letters  patent,  is  in  combination 
with  the  curvf  d arms  or  c/.r/,«,  X',  X'.  of  the  /V^jrv,  X,  X,  the  hirnin^  slot'cd 
bar,  L,  attached  to  ihetfl.*?  ///£,'•, T,  ^fig.  2,)  having  its  ends,Ii',  L',  curved  in 
siicli  a  manner  as  to  act  as  levers,  and  the  spring.  H,  for  keeping  the 
slotted  bar,  li,and  jaws,  X,  in  their  proper  position;  the  disconnexion  of 
the  cars  being  etlected  by  the  contact  of  the  curved  arms,  or  ends,  L',  of 
the  turning  bar,  1-,  with  the  draught  beam,  I*,  when  the  preceding  car 
.runs  off  ihp  track ;  when  either  of  the  curved  arms,  X',  of  the  jaws  will 
be  relieved  from  the  slot  of  the  turning-bar,  E,  and  permit  its  curved  end, 
X',  to  move  outward,  and  open  its  outer  end,  and  f)ermit  the  connecting 
bolt  to  pass  therefrom. 

SIEAS  M.  COCHRAN. 
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No.  7867. — Improved  Nozzle  for  Lead  Pipe  Machines. 
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What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  corrugated  nozzle,  with  its  mandrel,  through  which  melted  lead 
is  pumped,  for  the  purpose  of  making  pipe,  as  hereitr^set  forth. 

JUHN  B.  COLL  AN. 

No.  7S0S. — Lnprovamcnt  in  Pl^imi^- Machines  for  dressing  the  edges 

of  Boards. 

"What  I  claim,  tlierefore,  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
letters  patent,  is  the  method,  substantially  as  described,  of  conununica- 
ting  nioti<ui  from  the  Ijottom  to  ihc  t<»p  roller  by  ibe  two  pinions  combined 
with  the  wheel,  having  ilie  inner  and  oiiier  rim  of  cogs,  by  means  of  the 
joint  links,  sub.>taniially  as  described,  and  for  the  pur[H>se  specified. 

I  also  claim  op^'ratiiii:  the  machinery  foil  carrying  the  cirter  wheel 
towards  or  from  the  JiuM  of  tmUion  of  the  plank  by  ilie  pissage  of  the 
plank  over  and  in  contact  with  a  spur  wlietd  or  wheels,  substantially  as 
described;  wlierel)y  the  molDii  of  the  cutler  u  tieel  for  edL'iiiir  ia[)ering 
])Iaiiks  will  be  made  to  cori<j>pond  with  the  motiuuof  the  plank  itself,  as 
described. 

I  also  claim  interposing  between  the  wheels,  or  wheels  actuated  by  tiic 
plank  and  the  carriage  of  the  cutler  wheel,  a  reversing  mo:ion,  sub- 
stantially as  described,  by  means  of  which  the  machiue  can  lie  made 
to  act  on  the  plank  from  the  narrow  low.irds  the  wide  end,  or  vict  rcrsa, 
or,  by  suspending  its  operation,  edge  the  j)iank  with  parallel  sides,  as 
described. 

WILLIAM  E.  CORNELL. 

No.  7SC9. — Improvement  in  HWrr  Metres. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  coniKicting  the  two  pistons  with  the  two  cranks  of  a  crank-shaf',  in 
manner  sub^tanllally  as  described  ;  so  that  at  the  end  of  eaeji  stroke  of 
either  of  the  pistons  iisliall  remain  at  rest,  while  the  crank-shaf't  is  being 
impelled  by  the  other  piston  ;  so  that  the  valves  shall  be  shilied,  whilst 
the  piston  is  at  rest,  for  the  pur|)Ose,  substantially  as  de-cribed. 

1  also  claim,  in  an  lusirumeul  for  the  purpo.>e,  herein  specified,  de- 
termining the  range  of  motion  of  the  pi>ions  by  means  of  stops  con- 
nected with  the  cylinders  and  the  pistons,  substantially  as  described, 
in  combination  with  the  connexion  of  the  pistons  wiin  the  crank  or 
cranks  by  means  of  a  j'>int,  having  sutiicient  play  to  permit  the  pistons 
alternately  to  remain  ai  rest,  whde  the  crank-shuli  continues  to  rotate, 
substantially  as  desciil»ed. 

1  also  claim  enclosing  all  the  moving  parts  of  an  instrutnent,  sub- 
stantially such  as  above  described  in  tfie  surrounding  casing,  through 
which  the  water  or  other  liuid  passes  to  be  measured,  constiucied  and 
ofjerating  in  the  manner,  and  for  liie  pur^wse,  substantially  as  descri[)ed. 

J.  ERlC^iJON- 


■^ 
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Having  tlius  fully  described  the  construction  and  operation  of  my  im- 
proved double  dasher  churn,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire 
to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  connectiiii,'  two  vertical  chains  by  a  hori- 
zontal tube  at  their  bottoms,  substantially  as  described,  (said  tube  l.'eing 
about  ten  inches  long,  and  about  one  fifth  of  the  capacity  of  otie  of 
the  vertical  cylinders^  in  combination  witli  the  perforated  cutters,  E, 
E.  operating  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  hilly  set  forth. 

'    ^        ^  DANIEL  FISHER. 

No.  7S71.— Method  of  connecting  the  Slide   Valve  xcith  the  Rock  Shaft, 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  and  construction  of  my  im- 
provements in  oscillating  steam  rngines,  what  1  claim  therein  as  new, 
and  desire  to  secure  by^  letters  patent,  is  the  tubular  nut,  (13.)  serving 
the  two- fold  purpose  of  a  guiding  rod  and  of  a  clamp  fir  the  ball  joint  at 

the  foot  of  the  valve-pitman.  I     - 

y  SAMUEL  H.  GILMAN. 

No.  7S72. — Iniprnvcmcnt  in  Affichincsfor  assortinc^  Broom  Com. 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention  is  the  comliinatinn  of  the  endless 
platform,  the  roller,  G,  and  the  feries  ot  pleasure  rollers,  or  any  me- 
chanical equivalents  therefor,  as  arranged  ar;d  made  to  operate  together, 
substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  as  herein  before  de- 
scribed. And,  in  combination  ilierewith,  I  claim  the  rotary  shears  and 
the  weiffhted  roll»/r,  ?yt',or  their  meciiamcal  e(juivalents,  the  whole  being 
applied  and  made  to  operale  together,  esseTTHallv  as  liereinl)ef  tc  specified. 

j  .   LURliNZO  1).  GRUSVENOR. 

No.  7873. — Iw/rovcmtnt  in  Quilting  Franics  and  Apparatus. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  niovtible  frame,  working  on  the  connecting  piece  (),  contain- 
ing two  slides,  with  wickers,  for  ihe  purpose  of  stretching  the  quilt  to 
any  desirable  length  or  breadih,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  combination 
"with  the  slides  Nos.  1  and  2,  working  in  sections,  C,  (J,  by  which  the  quilt 
may  be  enlarged  or  diminished  on  the  rollers  Nos.  1  and  2  as  set  forth. 

,  ABRAHAM  KAUFMAN. 

No.  7874. — Improv€?nent  in  Spring  Carriage  Wheels. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  construction  of  the  spokes,  IJ,  B,  H,  B,  B,  B,  B,  B,  of  flat  steel, 
split,  01*  divided  and  curved,  as  at  a,  a,  and  secured,  as  at  b,  b,  Fig.  1, 
for  tfie  purpose  and  in  the  manner  herein  shown. 

JOHN  LAMB, 
CHARLES  H.  ROOT. 


No. 


I/nprovemcnt  in  C'andle:<tic/cs. 


Having  llius  described' tiu^   nature  and  ^operation  of  my  invention, 
what  1  cluim  as  new,  ai.d  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  t!ic  com- 


bination of  the  flanch,  B,  with  the  circular  cap,  C,  having  its  orifice,  E, 
eccentric  with  its  periphery,  and  a  guard,  G,  operating  in  the  manner  and 
for  the  purpose  as  above  described. 

JAMES  MANNING. 

No.  7S70. — Improvements  in  Looms  for  weaving  Seamless  Bags. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  arrangement  in  one  loom  of  the  two  series  of  cims,  substantially 
as  described;  one  series  f)r  weaving  the  cloth  double,  and  the  other 
single,  as  herein  described,  in  combination  with  the  shifting  the  treddles 
from  one  scries  of  cams  to  the  oiher,  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  substan- 
tially as  herein  described. 

SHELDEN  NORTHROP. 

No.  7>77. — Iinproveincnt  in  Srcd  Platifcrs. 

Haviniir  thus  fdlly  described  my  improved  seed  dr;!I,  what  I  claim  as 

ne\^-  l!i(  rL-iti,  and  desire  to  secure  by  leif«'rs  patent,  i 

First.  The  pinion,  K,  workinif  betwe-^n  fixed  and  movable  racks, 
in  combiiiati  )n  with  the  elevating  yoke  (f )  and  the  loop  (  f)  on  its  end, 
for  ih'""  piirpise  of  raising  the  teeili  from  the  ground,  r.'id  simultaneously 
throwing  the  feeding  apparatus  out  of  gear,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

Second.  I  claim  the  feedmg  gear,  as  dcs'^nlicJ,  in  combination  witli 
the  lever,  (g.)  and  its  a-ijustable  fulcrum,  pernuiling  tlie  pinions  to  lie  re- 
versed^ by  uliii'h  double  the  iinmber  of  chang.'s  can  be  nude  as  can  be 
done  i;y  the  same  nuuiber  of  pimoiis  (^n  llie  unlmary  arra(iL"'ment. 

J.^R   ROSS. 

No.  7^7S. — I'tiprovmicnt  in  Biinting  I^rtssts. 

Having  thus  described  my  improvements  in  printing  presses,  I  shall 
stake  my  I'laiin  as  f'liows: 

-  What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  have  secure.]  to  me  by  let- 
ters patent,  is  the  gau:^e  bar,  f»r  cards,  liereiiialtove  rel'-riel  to,  in  combi- 
nation with  the  vibrating  [)lalen  and  stoj)  fjtiLrer,  and  crank,  whicli  ope- 
rates thti  saine,  in  till-  inaiiiicr  and  firll'.i'  pur[>is<;  h''ri';,ia'b  i V(;  dt'srribed'. 

1  also  cKu-.ii  the  use  (>f  a  sei^ni'Mit  oi'  a  cylmder,  in  CMinbinu'ioii  with 
the  St  i:ioi,ary  firju  bed,  so  i!iat  ihi'.  rotary  inking  ai);iarams  niay  m.ive 
over  the  form,  and  theii,  alter  ta;<ni.r  ml:  from  lIic  I'mm ain,  d;.-lMbate  it 
Oil  said  cyl:.:der  as  iier-  iwalov  c  set  I'nriti. 

1  al^.;  ri;;!:n  ihe  movable  bearer-;  on  the  side  of  tlie  firm  I'cd,  nrr3ng';'d 
and  oiK-ratod  si;l>stan;ially  as  herein  above  di'scri!)«'d.  su  as   t)  be   moved 
outwards  wi.en  the  inking  rojbrs  are  [iassing  over  tli  :  form,  and  drawn 
-Wjwards  wh»'n  the  sh<  ct  (.r  lynipan  i:;  ni '■.  ed  up  to  sail  firm. 

I  also  cliuu  regulating  i!ie  dtlivery  of  \\\"  ink  by  combining  with  the 
delivering  i-;)Utr  a  grocu'ed  ratcliei  wlieel  and  weighted  jiawl  band,  opera- 
ting with  ill'-  lever  stud,  cam  roller, and  ^lop  lever,  subslaniially  ai  herein- 
above specified. 

i  also  claim  supporting  the  journalsiof  one  of  the  inking  rollers  on 
sliding  bearers,  so  that  it  may  be  moved  up  against  the  delivering  roll 
by  means  of  studs  on  said  bearers  and  cams,  operating  the  same  as 
hereinabove  set  forth. 

S  TEPHEN  P.  RUtiGLES. 
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No.  7S79.— Improvement  in  Machines  for  turjiing  Irregular  Forms. 


What  I  claim  as  myjiivention,  arid  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  and  arrangement  of  the  horizontal  carriages,  G,  U, 
working  inside  of  and  moving  vertically  with  the  carriage,  P,  and  op- 
crating  as  herein  described,  f.r  the  purpose  of  making  the  pattern  and 
rough  material  pass  and  repnss  the  tracers  and  cutting  tools,  or  vice 
versa  when  the  same  are  used  in  combination  with  a  pattern  and  rough 
block  which  do  not  revolve,  and  are  presented  to  and  operated  upon  by 
said  tracers  and  cutlers  as  herein  described  and  represented,  and  Jor  the 


purposes  fully  set  forth. 


JONATHAN  RUSSELL. 


No.  7SS0.—Ifhprovcmcnt  in  mafiii/ncture  of  India  Rubber. 

Having  described  my  improved  process  for  curing  rubber,  I  will  state 
what  I  claim  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  \\  hat  1  claim 
therefore,  is  the  use  and  employment  of  zm.c,  substantially  as  prepared 
by  the  process  above  described,  in  combination  with  India  rubber,  for 
the  purpose  of  curing  or  vulcainzing  it,  in  form  and  manner  as  herein 
set  forth,  without  the  use  ot  tree  sulphur  in  any  way  in  combination 

'""  ""^  "•''''"•  JOXA.  T.  TROTTER. 

No.  7SS\.—Lnprovcmeut  in  Corn  Shdlers. 

Having  thus  described  my  improrements,  1  shall  state  my  claims  as 

follows :  !  u 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  ard  desire  to  have  secured  to  me  by 
letters  patent,  is  casting  the  fly  wheel  of  the  corn  shelter  solid  with  the 
feedintr  wheel,  so  as  to  bring  it  between  the  two  bearings  of  said  wheel, 

as  hereinbefore  set  forth.  1  _,^ 

I        JOSHUA  M.  C.  ARMSBY. 

No.  "i^S^.— Improvement  in  Sprin;:  Mattresses  for  Invalids. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvements,  what  1  claim,  and  de- 
sire to  secure  by  leiiers  patent,  is —  ! 
}    Firstly.     'J'he  employment  of  the  end  stays,  (b,)  having  rule  joints 
allowing  a  limited  range  of  motion,  and  standing  in  a  bracing "posit'on, 
fiubstaniially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  set  forth. 

Secondly.  I  claim  the  centre  supports  for  rendering  that  part  of  the 
mattress  permanent  when  desired. 

DAVID  BAIRD. 

No.  7SS3. — Improvements       .  otarij  Pumps. 

"What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  arrangement  ot  the  curved  water  ways  in  the  annular  space  above 
the  fan  or  pxaddle,  when  substantially  as  described,  iti  combination  with 
the  rotating  fan  or  paddle  wheel,  substantially  as  described,  and  for  the 

{Mirpose  specified. 
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And  I  also  claim  the  self-adapting  valves  substantially  as  described, 
and  governing  the  apertures  leading  to  the  annular  space  above,  in  com- 
bination with  the  rotating  fan  or  paddle  wheels,  and  the  curved  water 
ways,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  l!ie  purpose  specifieH. 

PHINEAS  BENNET. 

^0.  7SS4.  —  Improvement  in  Loomt  for  trravingp  Tiipcstrij  Carpets  with 

parti-colored  irarp. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invenlini,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
:s  regulating  the  delivery  of  sTJviniT  out  of  one  or  more  warps  or  chains 
by  the  se[)arale  t'-nsiou  of  each,  substantially  as  specified,  in  combina- 
tic»ii  with  a  grouiiJ  or  controlhui;  warp,  wlii'h  determines  the  length  of 
cloih  made  at  eaeh  beat  of  the  lathe,  by  having  the  delivery  of  the  said 
ground  or  controlling  war[)  regulated  by  its  tension,  and  controlled  by  a 
break,  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  when  the  lathe  beats  up,  substantially 
as  sppcifi<'d. 

I  al>o  claim  the  empIoyi7ient  of  an  index  wheel,  or  mensuring  appara- 
tus, or  the  equivalent  th^^r^'of,  to  indicate  the  Icui^th  of  figuring  warps 
given  out  or  taken  up  in  the  proeess  of  ^weaving,  substantially  as  and 
tor  the  pur|iosi-  speeifiinl,  when  tiiis  is  Cf>.iibiiie.i  wit!i  an  index  or  meas- 
uring apj)aratus,  to  indicate  the  amount  of  cloth  woven,  substantially  as 
and  for  the  jnirpose  specified. 

And,  lastly,  1  claim  the  employment  of  fingers  moving  or  vibrating  in- 
dependently of  the  lathe,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose  specified. 

E.  B.  BIGELOW. 

No.  7S85. — Improvement  in  Fountain  Inkstands. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  me  by 
letters  patent,  is  the  arrangement  for  cut'ing  otf  the  co.'ninunicalion  be- 
tween ihe  cup  and  the  main  fountain  of  ink,  by  means  of  a  layer  of  cork 
or  other  similar  substance  in  the  bottom  of  said  fouM.iin,  and  a  cork  or 
other  similar  stopper  fitte;!  on  the  bottom  of  the  cup  tube,  or  the  lower 
end  of  said  extended  cup  tube,  pressing  against  said  layer,  as  set  forth, 
in  coinbinaii.xi  with  above  specified  arraneement;  the  inner  cylinder  in 
which  said  stopper  moves  as  a  piston,  by  wliicli  the  air  is  more  elleclually 
excluded  from  the  main  founlaiu  of  ink. 

FRANCIS  DRAPER. 

No.  7SS6. — Improvement  in  Machines  for  jointing  Staves. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature,  construction,  and  operation  of 
my  invention,  what  1  claim  therein  as  new  and  original,  and  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  pat'^nt,  is  the  arrangement,  substantially  as  herein  de- 
scribed, of  a  circular  rest,  having  a  sliding  motion  to  and  fro  in  the  plane 
of  its  axi:5,  and  having  around  its  p<*rimeter  catches,  for  the  retention  of 
the  stave  during  the  process  of  jointing,  and  rotating  the  distance  from 
Stave  to  stave  at  every  forward  stroke,  and  held  fast  for  the  action  of  the 
rot  itiiig  jointers  upon  the  stave  at  every  return  stroke;  the  jointers  and 
circular  rest  b'MUg  so  arranged  as  to  impart  at  the  same  time  to  the  stave 
edges  any  given  bevel  and  taper,  according  to  the  size  and  bilge  of  the 
CAsk 

WILLIAM  MAGIJIRE. 
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And  I  also  claim  the  self-adapting  vaWes  substantially  as  described, 
and  goveriiincr  the  apertures  leading  to  the  annular  space  above,  in  com- 
bination witli  rhe  rotating  Lu\  or  paddle  wheels,  and  the  curved  water 
ways,  substantially  iii  the  manner  and  for  l!ie  purpose  spncifipii. 

PHhNEAS  BENNET. 

Ko.  7SS4.  —  Imjirovcmc/tt  in  Loom-i  for  irrnrin^    Tiipcstrij  Carpets  with 

particolored  warp. 

Wli.ii  I  claim  a';:  my  invcnii  iii,  and  ile^ir';'  to  secin^  by  letters  patent, 
is  regnlatirij;  the  di'liverv  of  givin?  out  of  one  or  more  warps  or  chains 
by  the  separate  t"nsion  of  each,  substantially  as  sj-ecified,  in  combina- 
tion u'i'h  a  ^roniii  or  coiitrolhn:;  warp,  wiii'h  deternnnes  the  length  of 
clolli  UKuie  at  ea''fi  beat  of  the  lath.e,  by  having  the  d-'livery  ot  the  said 
ground  or  controlling  warp  regulate!  by  jis  tension,  and  coniroljcd  by  a 
break,  or  the  equivalent  thercMi",  when  tlio  lathe  beats  up,  substantially 
as  spHci(i''(!. 

1  al>o  claim  tlie  enin!(v;ment  of  an  index  wheel,  or  measuring  appara- 
tus, or  the  »Mjnn'aletit  ih"r''iif,  t  >  imlicat'i  (he  lenjih  ot  tiijuriiii:  warps 
giveti  out  or  I  iken  up  in  the  prnc^s  ot  weaviuL'-,  sub'-taniially  as  and 
ibr  the  jinr:ios>'  spec;fi.M|,  wht'U  this  is  c  .  nluncl  witii  an  index  or  nieas- 
uriti'j:  apparatus,  to  indicate  t!ie  amount  o(  cloth  woven,  substantially  as 
anil  fnr  the  jmrpo^e  specified. 

And,  lastly,  I  claim  the  e:nploynient  of  fingers  moving  or  vibrating  in- 
dependently o{  the  lathe,  substantially  as   anil  for  the  purpose  specified. 

E.   li.  BKJELOW. 

No.  7SS5. — Lnpruvcincnt  in  Fountain  Inlcstaiids. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  me  by 
letters  paient,  is  the  arranu"Nne;it  fur  cnt'ing  olf  the  comuiuniraliou  le- 
twern  ih'-  cup  and  the  main  f»untaiii  of  ink,  bv  m-niiis  of  a  layer  of  cork 
or  other  >i;nilar  .'sub>tan<"e  in  the  bottom  ol  sai  I  fui  ,iaiii,  and  a  cork  or 
ottitT  si  iii'ar  .-Nioppcr  ti'li'  I  on  tlii'  l)otli'm  nt"  th*'  cii[)  tub  ',  er  the  lower 
end  of  said  e.\iended  cup  tube,  pres.sm;;  against  said  layer,  as  set  forth, 
in  co.ubinaticMi  with  above  specitied  arran  jem-'ut ;  the  inner  cylinder  in 
which  said  st'">p;'er  moves  as  a  pi>tnn.  by  wluch  the  a:r  is  more  elieclually 
excluded  frt)ui  the  main  fountain  ot"  mic. 

rUAN'CIS   DIlArER. 

No.  7SS6. — Iinproi'cmnd  in  Marhinrs  for  jointing  Starrs. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature,  construction,  and  operation  of 
my  invention,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new  and  original,  atid  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  pat'-nf,  is  the  arrangement,  substaniiallv  as  herein  de- 
scribed, of  a  circular  rest,  fiavmtr  a  sluiing  motion  to  and  fro  in  the  plane 
of  its  axi^,  and  having  arouiui  its  p<'rinieler  catches,  for  the  retention  of 
the  slave  during  the  process  of  jonning,  and  rotating  the  distance  from 
stave  to  stave  at  every  f.)rward  stroke,  and  held  fast  for  the  action  of  the 
rot  iiiiii;  joitit'Ts  upon  the  stave  at  every  r<Muru  stroke;  the  jointers  and 
circular  re-st  Icing  so  arranged  as  to  im[tart  at  the  same  lime  to  the  stave 
edges  any  given  bevel  and  taper,  according  to  the  size  and  bilge  of  the 
cask. 

WILLIAM  MAGIJIRE. 
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No.  7S7^.— Improvement  in  Machines  for  turning  Irregular  Forms. 

"What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  dosire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  and  arrangpnvnt  of  ilie  horizontal  carriages,  G,  G, 
working  inside  of  and  moving  vertically  with  the  carriage,  F,  and  op- 
erating as  herein  described,  fTr  the  purpose  of  making  the  pattern  and 
rough  material  pass  arid  repnss  the  tracers  and  cumng  tools,  or  vice 
versa,  when  the  same  are  used  in  coinbiiiaiion  with  a  pattern  and  rough 
block' which  do  not  revolve,  and  are  presented  to  and  operated  upon  by 
said  tracers  and  cutters  as  herein  described  and  represented,  and  lor  the 

purposes  fully  set  forth.  ,  „,,  ,    r^w  , 

^    ^  ^  JONATHAN  RUSSELL. 

No.  7SS0.— Improvement  in  vianii/ncture  of  India  Rubber. 

Having  described  my  .improved  process  for  curing  rubber,  I  will  state 

what  I  claim  and  desire  to   secure   by  letters   i>atcnt.      U  fiat  1   claim, 

therefore,  is  the  tise  and  eniployment  (^f  zmic,  suhstaiitially  as  prepared 

by  the  process  abo^jre  described,  in  comhumtion   with   India  rubl'e^-^,  for 

the  purpose  of  curing  or  vulcanizing  it,  in  lorm  and  manner  as  herein 

set  forth,  without  the  u^e  ot  tree  siilphur  in  any  way  in  conibinatiou 

with  the  rubber.    . ^„ 

JONA.  T.  TROTTER. 

No.  7SSL — Lnprovcmeut  in  Corn  diallers. 

Having  thus  described  my  improvements,  I  shall  state  my  claims  as 

Ibllows: 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  liave  secured  to  me  by 
letters  patent,  is  casting  the  fly  wheel  of  the  corn  sheller  solid  with  the 
feedini:  wheel,  so  as  to  bring  it  between  the  two  bearings  of  said  wheel, 

as  hereinbefore  set  forlli.  | 

JOSHUA  M.  C.  ARMS13Y. 

No.  7SS2.— Improvement  in  Spring  Mattresses  for  Invalids. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvements,  what  I  claim,  and  de- 
sire to  secure  hy  letters  patent,  is  — 

f  Firstly.  The  employment  of  the  end  stays,  (b,)  having  rule  joints 
allowing  a  limited  range  of  motion,  and  standing  in  a  bracing  posit'on, 
fiubsiainially  in  the  manner  and  for  tlir  purposes  set  forth. 

Secondly.  I  claim  the  centie  supports  for  rendeiing  that  part  of  llie 
mattress  permanent  when  desired,  i 

DAVIU  BAIRD. 

No.  7SS3.—Iniprovc7nenls       .  otanj  Pumps. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  arrangement  ot  the  curved  water  ways  in  the  annular  space  above 
the  fan  or  paddle,  when  substantially  as  described,  in  combination  with 
the  rotating  fan  or  paddle  wheel,  substantially  as  described,  and  for  the 
{Hirpose  specified. 
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And  I  also  claim  the  self-adapting  valves  substantially  as  described 
and  goveriiimj  the  apertures  leading  to  the  annular  space  above,  in  com- 
bination witli  the  rotating  Lm  or  jxiddle  wheels,  and  the  curved  water 
ways,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  t'le  piirp-tse  spf^cifipd. 

PHLNEAS  BENNET. 

IS'o.  'SS-i.  — Improvement  i?i  Loo ni'^ for  wrnrin^    Tupestrij  Carpets  with 

particolored  irarp. 


ground  or  controlling  warp  regularei  by  its  teiision,  and  colitrollrd  by  a 
break,  or  the  equivalent  therei.i",  when  the  lathe  beats  up,  substantially 
as  specifi'TJ. 

1  al>o  claim  the  employment  of  an  indpx  wheel,  or  measuring  appara- 
tus, or  tlie  ••(piivalcnt  th^T'-of,  ti  iii(licat-i  the  leuL'th  of  hgiiriiiir  warps 
given  out  or  liken  up  in  the  ppicpss  of  weaving,  suhstatiiially  as  and 
for  the  piujui^;-'  spei-.fi^Ml,  when  this  is  c.  iiItine.T  witii  an  index  or  meas- 
'jrini:  apparatus,  to  indicate  the  amount  of  cloth  woven,  substantiaHy  as 
and  for  the  jnirpose  specified. 

And,  lastly,  I  claim  the  emf^loyment  of  fingers  moving  or  vibratiirg  in- 
dependently of  the  lathe,  substanlially  as   and  for  the  purpose  speeified. 

E.   B.  BIGELOW. 

No.  7SS5. — Improvement  in  Fountain  Inkstands. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  de>ire  to  have  secured  to  me  by 
letters  patent,  is  the  arrangement  forcut'ing  off  the  communication  be- 
tween ihe  Clip  and  the  main  f.mntain  of  ink,  bv  means  of  a  layerof  cork 
or  other  si:iiilar  substance  in  the  bottom  ot  sail  foij:,iain,  and  a  cork  or 
othtM-  similar  stopper  fine  I  on  the  bcutoin  of  the  ciip  tube,  or  the  lower 
end  of  said  extended  cup  tube,  pres.sing  against  said  layer,  as  set  forth, 
in  co;nbiiiatii>n  with  above  specified  arran^eiur'nt ;  the  inner  cylinder  in 
which  said  stopper  moves  as  a  piston,  by  which  the  airis  more  elleclually 
excluded  from  the  main  fountain  of  ink. 

FRANCIS  DRAPER. 

No.  TbSG. — Improvcmoit  in  Machines  for  jointing  Staves. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature,  construction,  and  operation  of 
my  invention,  what  1  claim  therein  as  new  and  original,  atid  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  pafnt,  is  the  arrangement,  snbstanually   as  herein  de-  - 
scribed,  of  a  circular  rest,  having  a  sliding  motion  to  and'  fro  in  the  plane 
of  its  axis,  and  having  around  its  perimeter  catches,  for  the  retention  of 
the  slave  during  the  jiroeess  of  jointing,  and  rotating  the  distance  from 
stave  to  stave  at  every  forward  stroke,  and  held  fast  for  the  action  of  tlie 
rot  itiiig  joniters  upon  the  stave  at  every  return  stroke;  the  jointers  and 
circular  rest  b-ing  so  arranged  as  to  impart  at  the  same  time  to  the  stave 
edges  any  given  bevel   and  taper,  according  to  the  size  and  bilge  of  the 
cask. 

WILLIAM  MAGUIRE. 
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No.  7SS7. — Improved  Flij  Tumbler  Lock  for  Fire  Anns, 


What  I  claim  as  my  invention  is  t!ie  fly  tumbler. amn^red  and  com- 
bined with  respect  to  the  sear  ami  tlie  Cdrk,  m  llu"  inaiintr  and  {ox  flie 
purposes  set  foiili  in  my  spc'cifica'ioij. 

stamio'.^l:  w.  maustox. 


No.  Tt^^'S. — Iii-jynvniHyit  in  Cirdss  Il'irrr s'( rs. 

Havinx^  thus  fully  dp-^riiH'd  iiiy  iiiven'i-n,  wliat  1  fl;iii-!i  tlipfi!!  nc- 
new,  and  desire  fo  secure  by  b.-itt-rs  pare  iit.  is  thu  mariner  lierciii  de- 
scrdicd  of  suspending  ti:t;  cnttt-r  rinir,  //,  iVoiu  the  wLcel.  /',  b>y  means  of 
Straps,  or  other  yieldin?  materiii!,  !'ir  tiie  purjin^e  liercin  iit'M:ribe(l. 

1  also  claim  flie  comliinatuMi  ct  ihi;  ru!lt'r>.  /.  /'.  ,'.^.V'\,  tt.'Vfii-d  cutter 
ring,  //,  and  straj)s,  i^,  a.  ^Vc,  i">r  ti;-.'  purj*' .  e  oi'  r:ii^i:  j  ti.c  i.'ui.'cr  linu  nwr 
any  obstruction  c>.;i.iii:(  ;.y;iiii-i  Iim'  •  di;'  <  T  tlii,'  l.i.i!'-',  ;.s  liv.rt  iti  de- 
scribed. 

I  also  claim  I'.e  nipriUt  r  of  c:  !:!ii2!'  y-  t!;'-  :u!i!i,'-bi'i:-rd ,  in .  sfnudnrJ,  n ,. 
arm,  n,  and  stnif),  r,  tt  mrrd  ^is  (.'■(•■.cr;!it  d,  ii  r  the  pin  p...-"  (  f  ^;ui:l)ii',Miie 
machine,  and  aliouin:,'  the  pnrt>  to  yitjii  lo  a  sudtli'u  stcppiim  o!'  I'le  ma- 
chine, or  to  irreguj.triurs  in  the  uiiinnd,  l^r  ijic  purpose  and  m  ibi.'  man- 
ner heiein  d' ocnbea, 

KDWAIII)  M:r.i,Y. 


XO.  7SS0. —  //;•,, 'v,- 


1  do  not  confiMC  i"\!-i '!  to  tli'  o^e  o-'  zw--  ;.-.•!:  'u'r  I.-ontv.  ''Vr,;?  \ 
claim  as  my  iuip;''iV'';i.f  1  t,  ai,!  \.  ;,>';  m  s  ;i  •  !  •■  I  '\<  \-^  ]  ':•  ur,  \-  i':e 
insulated  (il.Nks,  m  com,'  ii,,'   '/.;;  \'\\,   t'.i-  .  :  ■.••■,. [\  y  .i'.'s,  {•'  i'.r't    i;;  r.::.!-.'ll 

with  il:e  ma. tittio  V.  heels,  ill  n,  ;[.;:(  r  ai.'l  f  i,;i  u.tl   1 -r  j  I'.rp.  ."^s  !,•  !\  iii 
described.  | 


No.  TSl'O.  — 7//;^,;v.,7./r/;7^'//,:-';/,f.,^  ff    b  7  •  ,'^  in   i].l!. 


ri  f 

■■L'<     A  I  U   ■•'-.'■'. 


Ilavinu;  tbu=<  f'.d'.y  d."  f^ri!"  f\  w.v  in  vu'.v'm,  vliat  T  r-':.!,;!  t'  't.'J:!  n  <  ■/.'■w 


•e;l^   I    ;' 


and  desire   to   S( cuif   '  ,•  1   ii-  ;■ 

t)f  conibiM!'!^  ;; :',d  i:ri;;*;Lii,:j:  I'.i'  •,  ,■•,  _,.]  ;  ; 

each  ai'i'h,  aitrri.ut.'y,    Ikc    o  ;  ;  ;.:!it   a:Mi  i 

on*'    sj  ail    (it    ll.i'     b;.'-:     I.    .•;,•     .'I,    and    Vi'-i     ,■■;■-■;.    vl-i;     :;;.•      rt    ;.( 

said  arci,('c>  l.ave  {\\w  i  ii,(.iL^L  d.-:;.nO"  ii  \<\  e  !i  o  1  .  ;■.  Mil  tin  ir 
greatest  sus  amn:^  p  ;:,f  ^'.,;<r\\:  \.  -  :  ^-i  i,;i  ;.  r  I'le  p  ;.  ;..  v,  i^  r-  \\.c 
other  set  il  ui. -lit  .-.  atj  eli.:i:.ii,-.;  ;,■.,..  ii;...!,t  ;.ii;i"'.<i\ 
versa. 

i'.M.  1  KNMACiTON 


^  1  '  a  br;  '■.('.  m)  r, n  [  i  w  ■  1.;  >. 

•  i'O   a!  •■  1,    ;  -.    It  pass»  s   1:  •  ;;i 


u  a .  I  11'  s,  I  r  i' itc 


i>o.  T^'.'I.  —  fni/'fu-fh-u  nt  in   L'<j>il  Sl(n-( ^. 

'We  liave  described  mi<  h  arranp. ments  of  Hues,  c^:c.,  as  we  liavc 
essayed  with  {>ncc(:>s  in  the  appii.ain.n  of  the  [rinciple.  of  our  inven- 
tion; but    \vc  do  not    wish    to    Im.ft   i  i;rselv'\s    to   these,  as  ihey  may  be* 
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variously  modified.  But  what  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  method,  snbstantiahy  as  herein  de- 
scribed, of  supplying  currents  of  atmospheric  air  lo  the  products  (^i  Iho 
combustion  at  or  near  the  throat  leading  from  the  lire  chamber  to  the 
flues,  in  combination  wiili  wbat  is  known  as  Nott's  fire  cbamber,  having 
the  draughl-lhroal  leading  iherelroni  between  the  top  and  the  grate,  that 
the  upper  part  of  the  ifire-pot  may  constitute  a  feiMJer  or  chamber 
of  i)re[>aration,  substantially  in  the  maimer  and  for  the  purposes 
specified. 

jAMi:s  8iiirJd)s, 

.SAMTHL  1M1:KCK. 

No.  7S9"2. — hnprortd  PurrJltl  Vii:c. 

\\\\-A\  I  cl;::m  as  my  inven'i'-^n.   aiul  de>ire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
"^s  the  attaciiiii:;    th.i    li'ua^r  end  ol   tlie  ino\  lui;  jaw  ol  the  viee  to  a  block 
th.'U  IS  a'tarpcil  to,  Mid  moves  with,  the  end  (d  the  MTew,  in  the  maiitier 
and  It  ihe  p;irp>>sev^  lurein  (.e^clll'cd. 

SAMI'llL   Ii.  SI.MrsON. 

No.  7S03.  —  hnifrr.vc']i(}\t  in  Ox  Xijhts. 

V.'!:r.t  1  chtim  ns  my  inveuti  mi,  ?a\\  de-ire  to  have  secured  to  me  by 
letters  pa'.-rit.  is  arrahLMMLT  in  ih"  bean  o{  tbe  ycke  two  droi^'iit  staiiles, 
some  si.v  ii:i'h»'s  apart,  in  h'.'U  of  ruie  at  the  eeniie;  and  tla;  ei  iiiliii.awou, 
or  use  therewith,  cf  a  braiicli  ebain  of  pr(*j-r  h'liL'tii,  rc^nma'- <!  to  the, 
main  dran_dit  chain  at  a  pr>ptr  distance  irom  ill.-  beam.  a. .d  liie  a^ljusialae 
hook  'i  r  iiio;il\-;i)Lr  the  leiu'tii  of  tiie  brancli  cl.ahi,  as  heri  n. above 
si.c  ■il'.-].  and  fi-f  i!;e  puriiosc  ^.  't  fuiils. 

AXi):i::\v  l.  simpson. 

No.    7"^'.M. — Jnipvivfl  iviraus  fur   rf  To^'-in^s  t'  ^   I^rcrr/ns  rf  Ilj.ryUin^ 

/'(■'/>  -.  \/nis. 

Wh\t  1  ■■'.'.iiu  as  of  my  own  inveiitiou,  nial  (b-^'re  to  secnre  by  letl^rs 
patent  (  f  t!ie  I'liifed  S^at<  <.  i^  im<'  crar.'o  d  ^'•:i^t  ''■,  r,  f,)  o]>,  raif-!  hv  the 
tU'.i.bi'T  !r.\i :  :  1'  ■  .■;\;-  n!  vi'i.' .tKni  in  t'a'  l.i.''.  "i  iraai  ly  so.  vn.i  t:'.e 
:i\is  i;|' no.a'.i  n  "I  t  .••  ejiuilrr.  sul).- tanlial'.y  hi  the  inaiiii.'r  ,.  ::iiis  t 
fv»r!h. 

No.  TSV-"'.- — li.i'  I'-'CCni'  nt  in  '.'■'■:  i:nihv''-'.<  inri   I'f  C'i'inr. 


\\  hat  i  '^biini.   lle^'-e;:  re,   r\s  n.y  invii'i  'ii.   i^  !"'"  i  ;ip:vvi';!i'';,l  in  li;'^ 

pr-irr--.    il     ^..'wi;'I     !',•.'     !''••     cr     <i'.'!,     wii"''!r,'     tX   ;,.i.f'is     i,ii;i      s     ai.; 

j-ejiarotd  ;  t.c  s.ii.e  c<  i,.--i  iii  g  in  soil,  rii..:  it  lo  s'and  in  [  [  i.i-'.  >  i' a 
f^lriiiiL:  s..l;i,e  swlu;;.  ji.  iiind  it  uial*  :::  h^-.  a  ].!•"«■(>,'.  or  eirou''  1\'  v\'l.:''Ii 
the  ova,  au'l  su^di  exiraneous  mallei.^,  sejiarale  Irom  one  anolleT — tho 
lormer  rising  to  the  snilaco  of  liie  piekle,  wiiiii;  ilie  latter  lad>  to  ilio 
bottom  ot  It. 

And  1  also  claim  the  combination  of  the  male  stur^^eon  oil,  as  above 
meniioned,  with  the  salted  ova,  for  tiie  purpose  of  improving  the  nianu- 
faclurc  thereof  as  specified 

R.  G.  \vE.s  rAco  rx. 
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No.  7S96. — Improvement  in  Tires  for  Railroad  Car  Wheels. 

What  I  claim,  tJK-refire,  as  my  invention,  and  Tt  which  I  wish  to  ob- 
tain letters  patent,  is  making  l!ie  tire  of  car  wheels,  by  the  combination 
of  several  disiinct  pi»'ces,  so  arranged  and  disposed  as  nintually  to  sup- 
port and  confine  eacii  other,  subsiuntially  in  the  manner  above  described. 

.  (  T.  T.  AliBOT. 

No.  7S9T. — Lnprovcyncnt  in  raisin :c  Carrinc^c  Tnhs. 

■  \ 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  wish  to  secnre  b'/  letters  patent,  is 
the  a[)plication  of  a  spiral  spiiiiLT  to  oncra'e  npon  the  br.i^es  of  a  carriage 
top,  so  us  to  assist  in  Mipporiin^  and  elevating  the  top,  substantially  as 
described  and  shown. 

I  JOHN  L.  ALLEN. 

N*o.  7S0S. — liiiprovcrdcnt  in  Loofiisf>r  utdi'ln^  Piltd  Fabrics. 

I  do  not  wisli  to  limit  li.ysi^lf  to  the  particular  mode  of  connoctinj  the 
seri'^^of  bars  or  plates  to  ridmif  of  the  rt'([uirt'd  vibration,  as  otl'.er  modes 
of  conneciinir  tliein  may  be  em[iloy*-d;  as,  f.r  instaii'^e,  instead  of  hang- 
in:,'  tluni  back  of  the  lathe  by  pendulous  jointed  links,  the  rods  by 
which  they  are  coniM^cted  may  ba  adapk'd  to  \v(>rk  in  slides;  but  1  have 
described  and  represenl-d  ilie  mode  which  1  have  essayed  willi  success 
and  (h*em  the  best. 

What  [  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is-  connecting  the  inters^inirig  bars  or  plates  v^iih  the  l<»om,  substantially 
as  desf  ribed,  so  that  ili^y  shall  be  free  to  vi[)raie  and  yield  to  the  beat  of 
tln^  l.Mhe  and  shechiing  of  the  warps,  as  describeiJ. 

And  I  also  claim,  combining  with  the  said  vibrating  bars  or  plates,  a 
stop  or  st'ips,  to  arrest  them  at  the  rt  (piiied  j)oint,  substantially  as  de- 
scribed., that  the  continued  beat  t'f  the  laihe  may  ca.ise  the  fabric  to  move 
forward  over  them,  a^s  described. 

i  ■.  E.  13.  HKJELOW. 

No,   7S99. — Inh'iroLernrnt  in  coniuctitiis  and  disconncclin^s   Hubs   and 

Axles. 

* 

What  I  clai'M  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  my  device  f  r  detaching  a  wheel  froiu  its  ax'.jti"e  by  means  of  the 
plate,  (;,  (',  actinii:  as  a  wrL'tn-h  for  uiiscrewmi,'  il:  ■.  nut,  li,  which  holds  the 
wheel  fo^theaxle;  said  {)late  being  advanced  and  withdrawn  by  the 
screw,  !),  subblantially  iii  the  manner  herein  described. 

A.  M.  lilLLLNGS. 


t  No.  7900. — Improvements  in  Tinjers. 

What  I  claim  in  the  foregoing  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent,  is  the  curved  partition  in  the  air  ch.amber,  placed  oppo- 
site tlie  oiitice  of  the  windpipe,  with  its  1  nver  edge  extending  beneath 
this  orifice;  the  arriiigentpnt  atld  construction  of  the  partition  being 
Buch  that  il  ."serves  tne  double  ])urpose  of  directing  the  blast  upwards 
and  Idcilitaling  the  descent  of  th^  cinders,  as  herein  set  forth. 

JOSEPH   DORWART. 
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I  do  not  claim  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  centrifugal  pump. 

I  do  not  claim  simply  using  collars  extending  from  the  openings  in 
the  outer  case  to  the  openings  in  the  piston  case,  to  prevent  the  water  or 
air  from  passing  between  said  cases  ;  nor  extending  the  inlet  or  suction- 
pipe  inwards  in  siuh  a  ma.nner  as  to  supply  the  phi'-e  of  one  of  said  col- 
iar^' — this  having  already  been  done;  but  I  only  claim  thus  extending 
said  pipe  when  the  collar  on  the  opposite  side  is  made  adjustable,  and 
the  parts  so  arranged  that  the  joints  of  the  piston-rase  with  said  pipe 
and  collar  may  be  tightened,  as  they  wear  by  tightennig  the  adjustable 
collar  only,  as  descrif)ed  ;  the  piston  and  case,  aiid  the  suciit)npipe 
being  constructed  substantially  as  herein  described. 

J.  STUART  G WYNNE. 

No.  7902. — Improvement  in  c/ians^ing^  a  reciprocating   into   a   rotary 
-—--  tnution.    ■ 

Wliat  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  application  to  steam  or  other  engines,  or  machines  of  a  mechan- 
ical arranyement,  whereby  the  etfect  of  the  applied  power  is  rendered 
equal,  (or  nearly  so,)  both  on  the  outward  and  return  strokes  of  any 
reciprocating  or  vibrating  movement,  using  for  tliat  purpose  the  aforesaid 
combination  of  tlie  cranks,  connecting  rods,  and  oscillating  lever,  or  their 
equivalents,  as  described  in  the  above  specification,  and  shown  in  the 
accompanying  drawings. 

JOSEPH  HAURIS,  Jr. 

No.  7903. — Improvement  in  Oist  Iron  Car  Wheels. 


WThat  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  mode  of  constructing  a  cast  iron  car  wheel,  by  the  use  of  spokes 
or  arms,  composed  in  part  of  portions  of  a  hollow  cone,  connected  by 
brackets,  and  in  part  by  straight  spokes  or  arms,  forming  a  continuation 
of  plates  and  spokes,  possessing  the  advantages  and  obviating  the  objec- 
tion of  both. 

GEO.  R.  McFAKLAN. 

No.  7904. — Improvement  in  Rejlectnrs  for  Street  I^impa. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent', 
is  making  the  faces  of  the  reflector  in  concave  rings,  substantially  in  the 
manner  and  for  ifie  purposes  herein  set  forth. 

HUGH  SANfJSTER, 
JAMES  SANGSTER. 

No.  7905. — Improved  Steering  Apparatus. 

What  I  claim  as  new  in  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letterg 
mteiit,  is  the  combination  of  the  cranks,  H,  H,  and  the  connecting  rodg, 
K,  K',  which  are  attached  by  universal  joints  to  the  projections  or  arms, 
Xj  X,  on  the  rudder  pist,  the  cranks  having  a  worm-wheel,  G,  on  their 
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shaft  or  axis,  which  gears  with  and  is  actuated  by  an  endless  screw,  F, 
on  the  axlo  or  shaft  of  the  steeriiiiL^  wheel,  the  whole  of  the  parts  being 
arrarjged  in  the  manner  substantiallv  as  debcribed. 

1 1  i'  J  AS.  E.  ANDREWS. 

No.  T90C. — Improve inent  in  Carriages. 

I  ' 

What  I  cliiim  as  my  inveutii^n,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  arrans'enient  of  two  bars  or  reachrs,  placed  in  connexion  with  the 
straight  r(;ach,  as  above  dc-cril fd,  and  coinbination  with  the  spring-rod. 
and  cross-bar,  substantially  in  the  iuaiiner  d('::cribed. 

JOHN  JONES. 


No^ TUU:.—  ///.■■3/v;,v  V  Pn  nr!kr 


Vi'hat  I  riaim  as  my  inventioi:.  and  (l(\'-ire  to  secure  by  letters  jiatont, 
is  a  pri'i'f  i'er.  ci  n.sirLicird  ;■,.-,  heifiii  cit  s'^r,,!"  1,  in  sui-h  Uiaini'T  that  any 
oiic  ol  i:s  l-ladrs  iii  any  line  (ira\>vii  rit'ier  f);'r.ilUl  i~ir  p'Tpendicnlar  to  its 
<  iiteniiij;  edge  shall  iiavc  tin'  curvatiirv'  of  a  jKirauola  produced,  as  hfr^iii 
.^et  foitii. 

A.  W.  THOMPSON. 


No.  T'JtK^. —  I,:.'jror'f:i')/t  i/i  Ilrick  Prrssf-s. 

Haviiic:  thus  fully  drs;-riheil   my  invuti'ii.  wiiat  1  claim  therein  as 

I!''V.',  am!  (loire  to  s'Turc  hv  !•  !ft.i>  p:\t  Mit,  i>  — 

First.  1  claim,  in  c;>mb:;i:'t:  :i  \';i;ii  i'.'  cl.'.y  dnrr^^  ajil  alternatiufr 
carria^-.'V.f  mnuliis.  the  r-iis.  :,'  .  \\\Vx  tin'ir  i:iiivr>,  i  i  ,  fi.T  the  ('nrjH.s.>  of 
<:nt;inL;  (;ti  and  fomiii.''  intvi  liiu  nioul;:^  tli>  rrjular  quaniity  of  clay.')  and 
sliuiiii:  J.  ai"  or  {^aie,  /,  f  r  !:,r  iiiiTj)  >  e  u\  ..jfnin::  and  closing  the  com- 
nninicaiion  between  ihc  clay  dncis  an.i  n;ou!J.>,as  herein  described  and 
iej)resci;f(;J. 

^Second.  I  claim  the  nrran^'-nyMit  of  l!i"  ]  lu'--,  ?/,  7/,  connecting  rods, 
r>,  o,  and  standard,  N.  \vi:!i  I's  aim,  U,  f-.r  l;;c  j.ur;'ose  ol  reinoviug  the 
hn.'k  atler  it  is  raised  tfi  i.i  ihe  mnjlis,  win  u  liie  same  are  operated  by 
n.eani,  vl  tlie  crain..-,  a-.  !.!;:■  m  .1    -•:.;: ".'j  ai.  i  ^  ii  -ww. 

J.  .si;n::rr[-i\. 


I 


No.   7. •!,■...  —  h:i..r.,.  '  I,,:  nf.    I'l    Sli,r(S. 


Thivin':  tim .  (h'.-.^ri 


:t:7  !  I! 


.'iir-tii^!.t  stMvcs.  aii'i  siiMvn  wv  a 


\\ 


vciPTit^   in   l';e  comhiirMi  nppu  and 
-l.-'iL'-'-^   <it    l!,e    same,  J   v,  isli  11  to  he 
'•  '     1!    '    ''i:'.:!    I'.  •    (!cvie.'    o"    >!!.ii,!','    d'.-.rs    hetv.'eeil 


]■■'•  'IM'!  y):ui.l.,-  or  )  .'.'i  .>  Ii'i  ;.'■  j  \\\\     -.■  .  \  ,•    i,    .  ■\,\\.'j  t'.  •  sana'. 

liul  jv'haL  I  (!i>  rl;,;!ir.'is  i;.",'.-.  a;.ii  (i  'Mif  f  •  s',";;ri'  \,\-  \v\\'-\^  t>ai"t;t,  is 
the  pn.W.ii;:,:  ..l  t'.r  sh.'.mj  o  .^r^.  A.  wioi  li  -r;.-.  i(,'n^  ,,:,  il;,.ir  verti- 
cal cdye.sMhe  real  l!nig<  s  seivim,'  the  pnrp's'-ol  hmgcs— lu  opcnitii^  and 
ch)siii^  ttiejsamr,  aii'l  also  scrvin:,'  to  form  air-ti^'ht  jwuus  when  the  doors 
are  clo.^ed  ;land  the  front  llan^es  st-rvinir,  in  connexion  with  the  project- 
irg  ends,  I],  !•:,  ot  side  plate.s,  11.  B,  t'>  relieve  the  appearance  of  a  joint 
wlien  the  doors  are  o]»ened,  as  before  described. 
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I  also  claim  the  providing  of  the  side  plates,  B,  B,  with  projecting  front 
plates,  F,  F,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  fronts  to  the  spaces  into  which 
the  doors  are  slid  wlien  open,  to  conceal  the  same  ;  and  in  connexion 
with  the  rear  flanges,  H,  H,  to  form  the  hinges  of  the  doors  when  closing 
the  same;  and  also  to  conceal  a  portion  of  the  front  flanges  when  the 
doors  are  opened  and  slid  back,  as  described. 

GEORGE  H.  THATCHER, 

No.  79\0.—Itnj)roveme?it  in  Convertible  Plou^Ii  Stock. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  so  constructing  a  subsod  plough,  with  removable  mould  hoard  and 
cutter,  in  combination  with  the  iri-pronged  cultivating  teeth,  that  the 
same  stock  may  be  used  either  for  a  subsoil  plough  or  common  plough- 
ing and  cultivating  the  laud,  as  herein  set  futh. 

EDWAKI)  T.  PARKER. 

No.  7911. — Improvcniciit  in  Tools  for  e}nhoss-iu;s  I>ar/cs  of  Hooks. 

I  do  not  claim  firming  various  devices  by  gluing  or  securing  loose  or 
detached  tools  to  a  surface,  as  that  is  common. 

IJut  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  forming  circular  embossing,  adding,  or  lettering  tools  of  any 
reqinred  pattern  tor  embossing,  gilding,  and  lettering  book-covt-rs,  by 
having  a  case  or  hollow  metal  cylinder,  H,  ntting  on  a  roller.  A,  and 
having  an  opening,  6,  ^,  or  openings,  in  it  of  any  required  f)rin  for  a 
panel  or  other  border,  the  part  of  the  peripfiery  of  ihe  roller,  A,  within  the 
opening  or  openings  in  the  case,  having  any  required  number  o{  small 
tools,  r,  c,c,  of  any  suitable  form  or  pattern  secured  lo  it,  the  surfaces  of 
the  said  tools  standing  even  with  the  outer  face  of  lh;»  ca^e  or  cylinder, 
B,  or  by  the  employment  of  any  numb<'r  of  tools  consisting  ot  parts  of  a 
hollow  cylinder  secured  to  a  solid  cylinder,  substantially  in  ihq^  manner 
herein  described.  ^ 

CHARLES  STARR. 
No.  7912. — Improved  Lreway  Indicator. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
ishatiging  the  vane,  E,  loose  at  the  bottom  of  the  rod,  C,  which  carries  or 
conmiuuicates  with  the  pointer,  and  holding  it  either  in  position  for 
operation  or  secure  within  the  vessel,  above  the  bottom  of  tbekeel,  by 
means  of  a  spring,  r/,  or  its  equivalent,  operating  substantially  as  herein 
shown,  and  for  the  pur|X)ses  set  forth. 

A.  A.  WILDER. 

No.  7913.— //o/-*e  Shoe  Nail  Machine. 

Wtiat,  therefup,  I  claim  is  the  simple  combination  of  the   punch,  the    ^ 
slotted  bed-die,  the  lieading  die,  the  header  slide,  dischar^riug  orifice,  and  • 
header  as  arranged, constructed, and  ma  Je  tii  operate  tog.-ilier,siibstaii;ull/ 
as  specified  ;  or,  in  other  words,  their  arranjjement  and  construction  es- 
sentially as  explained,  whereby  they  are  made  to  beparatj  iho  n.ul  bla-ik 
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from  the  rolled  plate;  to  move  it  downwards  wpon  the  header  slide  ;  to 
cause  the  header  slide  to  advance  in  the  mean  time;  to  Mold  the  nail 
blank  by  means  of  the  piincfi  and  header  slide  ;  t.)  cause  the  header 
slide  to  slide  un  Jcrneath  the  nail  while  it  is  so  held  ;  to  carry  the  header 
against  the  nail,  and  head  it ;  to  cause  the  header  slide  to  retrack  or  move 
backwards  far  euoui^h  to  carry  or  move  the  discharging  orifice  directly 
under  the  nail,  so  that  the  nail  may  be  furred  down  into  or  through 
such  orifice  by  the  further  depression  of  the  punch,  which  next  takes 
place;  and,  finally,  to  elevate  llie  said  punch  to  il>  first  or  highest  position. 

DAMKL  WILSON,  Jr. 

No.  701  1. — Imiroi'cinoit  in  Stoves. 

What  I  claim  a>  my  invention,  ami  d'-^ire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  coMihinaiioii  <>f  a  traiis|iarent  water  vc'-sd,  witfi  nnca-coverf-d  or 
oilier  tr;uis{)areiii  opeiMijcrs,  in  ihe  io|)  of  a  st'v.-  [.late,  and  a  ujirror  placed 
Upon  a  siove  top,  a.s  Iriliii  represouted  and  described. 

1  ELIHU  SMITH. 

^o.79\o.  —  l//V)nin'//iCN(si/t  Mf'ai,i'r  S-.roud   Patterns  ff>r   Castings. 

■       ^  !  I 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letter*?  patent, 

is  preparing  -econd  patterns,  l)y  monldiiig  tn«.tal  patterns  in  iwo-part 
moulds  and  then  separu'liiij  the  two  |)arls  of  the  mould,  the  pattern  be- 
ing left  in  the  saihl.  to  cast  a  plate  filled  to  the  metal  pattern,  so  moulded 
as  specified;  so  that  the  pattern  can  he  attadicd  to  the  plate,  and  the  two 
be  used  in  mouldiilg  to  produce  castings,  substantially  as  described. 
,  j  FRANCIS  N.  STILL. 

No.  79 IG. — Improvement  in  Abdominal  Supporters. 

Having  describf^d  the  construction,  and  also  t!ie  operation,  of  my  im- 
provement, what  I  claim  a-;  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  tin'  coirstiuction  of  inp  springs,  \vii!i  split  or  divided  ends,  torrn- 
ing  elongations  ot  the  same  strip  of  sleel,  the  iVoiit  prongs  having  slots 
and  pivot  hole-,  and  the  back  prongs  having  two  or  more  graduating 
pivot  holes,  to   hi  used  in   coinhitiaiion    wit!:   the  adjusting  screw  and 


pivot  screws,  as  herein  substantially  ai-'l  forth, 


No.  7917.-5 


yjrircl-iiiihcc 


iMOSLS  L.  KNAPP. 


d  Key. 


I  therefore  claim  as  my  invention, and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
the  making  the  exposed  ends  of  keys  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may 
revolve  freely  upon  the  other  [larts  ol  the  key  s'lbstantially  in  the  manner 
and  for  the  purjKises  described. 

JAMES  HANLEY. 

No.  791-8. — Improvement  in  the  Hydraulic  Rams, 

I 

I  claim  as  my  invention  and  improvement  the  hinge  valve,  C,openmj 

upwardly  and  inwardly,  at  or   near  the  upper  end  of  the  inclined  plaa« 


\ 
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or  drive  pipe,  C,  1"),  of  the  hydraulic  ram  ;  said  valve  being  placed  in  a  box 
made  of  brass,  or  any  other  suitable  materials  ;  which  valve,  by  closing  on 
the  reaction  of  the  water  in  the  drive  pipe,  prevents  the  said  reaction  from 
distributing  the  water  in  the  spring  or  reservoir.  Ttie  b!>x  of  said  valve 
is  h(dled  to  the  drive-pipe,  as  represented  in  the  annexeil  drawing  ;  and 
said  valve  may  be  a  hinge-valve,  or  any  other  smialde  valve. 

WILLIAM  ITELDS,  Jr. 

No.  7019. — hnpravtnurt  in  draiclng  Rcs^ulatorsfor  Spinning  Machines. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  paf^^nt, 
is  the  arrangement  ot  the  trumpet, as  herein  descnl)  d,  in  connexion 
wiih  the  sy^teln  of  weii^hted  levers,  escajieincnts,  and  leversed  cone- 
pulleys,  wheiehy  the  f^r'e  recjiiired  to  move  tlu'  trumptt  is  made  to  vary, 
under  diifereiit  circumstances,  to  a  suliicient  extent  to  jirevent  over-sen- 
siiiveiiess  in  ilie  media!. i-m,  whicii  changes  i!;e  rel  'live  s[tei-d  of  the 
drawiuij-roils  to  inequalities  in  the  slivers;  while  at  the  same  iin;e  but 
little  foree  is  required  to  ellect  such  cli  ;iiges,  tlms  pHi'ortioning  the  d:aw 
more  nearly  than  hcr-tofore  to  the  (juaniiiy  ot'  fii.re  in  liie  slivers,  and 
iheieby  reudL-iUig  the  later  of  m^  re  uniiorm  dia  ,,ri!  r  and  densiiv. 

NL: WELL   WVLLVS. 

No.  79"2(). —  Tmprort}iic7it  in  Pe?isfo}'  RuHng  Paper. 

Whatever  n^ay  h?.  t!ie  number  of  iliiclcnc-ses  o{  met.al  of  whicli  tlic 
back  Ijar  and  p^tis  arc  ron)[>osed,  my  hnprovcmeiit,  and  what  1  claim,  cui- 
sistsin  not  only  i^iaking  the  U[iper  otie  longer  *t!i,m  the  otiier.s,  hut  in 
making  it  the  marking  part,  and  solderim^  the  next  one  I ''law  it  to  it,  as 
specified.  Such  improved  mode  of  making  the  pen  or  pens,  I  claim  as 
my  invention,  whether  the  plates  of  tiiefal  placed  upon  another  be 
of  different  nieials,  or  of  different  thicknes'-es  of  metal,  as  described. 
And  \  also  claim  tlie  improvement  on  the  construction  of  the  hack  t'ar; 
the  same  consisting  in  making  it  with  a  slit,  or  opening,  ;/,  between  any 
two  pens,  and  extending  nearly  or  quite  up  to  the  vertex  of  the  angle 
or  bend  of  ijie  bar,  as  specified;  the  same  producing  the  advanlagt^  abiA'C 
mentioned.  , 

And  when  the  fcn  is  composed  of  more  than  two  tliickfie<»?^cs  of  ir.etal, 
I  claim  the  improvement  by  which  one  siii^Ij  soldenng  of  the  upper 
and  lower  parts  toirelher,  sullices  to  bind  or  keep  all  tlie  piris  together, 
or  in  place;  the  said  improvei.ieni  consisiim:  in  making  the  lowc-t  lliick- 
ness  of  metal  longer  than  aay  of  the  others,  (xcept  the  first  (»r  upper,  and 
marking  one,  as  described. 

And  I  also  claim  the  mcliod  of  making  ;he  pens  and  back  bar,  as 
shown  HI  figures  5  and  (>,  when  the  same  at  composed  of  two  different 
thicknesses  of  metal,  or  of  two  plate.s  of  ditf.Teiii  metals  ;  the  said  im- 
provement consisting  in  making  the  lower  plate  to  enclose  or  lap  over  the 
one  or  other  above  it,  as  seen  at  i'-,  in  fiLnire  6,  and  thus  make  t!if: 
back  bar  of  one  more  thickness  of  metal  tb.an  the  pens  are  comf^ised  of. 

And  I  also  claim  to  make  the  different  thicknesses  of  the  pen  of  dif- 
ferent metals,  as  specified. 

ALFRED  HATHAWAY. 

4 
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No.  7921. — Improvemeni  in  Lard  Lamps. 


Having  thus  described  m^  invention  and  improvement  in  lamps,  I  dis- 
claim the  invention  of  everv  part  of  tlie  lamp  except  the  angular  cham- 
bers, i,  or  grooves,  ahovf^  the  reservoir,  a,  on  rither  side  of  the  wick  tubes, 
b  r^  fir  preventing  the  spilling  or  waste  of  the  oil  when  the  stf^ni  of  the 
iaiiip  is  held  in  a  horizontal  or  inelined  position;  and  also  the  dove  tailed 
slidi".  r/,  and  the  aforesaid  au^'uLir  channels  or^^rooves.i — 1  claitn  as  my 
invention,  in  combii;ation  with  a  lamp  of  the  peculi.ir  form  and  construc- 
tion rejiresented  ill  the  annexnl  drawines.or  other  loriii,  substantially  the 
3&me;  said  channels  or  LTOoves  serving  also  to  ruceive  and  hold  theshding 
cover,  </,  used  for  closing  the  snpfdy  o[)eniiig.  instead  of  the  ordinary 
screw-rap,  and  in  romhmaiion  wiih  tlie  aforesaid  angular  chatmels. 

I  also  flaim  the  sal  i  sliding  criver,  '^  when  made  v.'iih  correspondingly 
sliaped  sides  to  fiiaiid  move  ui  saij  cliaiKiels,  all  as  herein  described  and 
repie.-eiited. 

1)H LAMAR  KIXNEAR. 

rS'o.  7922. — Iir-provrd  un tJioil  of  i.Ltn'ning;  Motive  Power. 

Ilavin:,'  l!ins  fully  d".""rin'-ii  tlie, nature  of  my  invtMilion,  aiul  pointed 
out  it>  Ui^iinctions  fi'in  all  oil.ers,  what  I("!aim,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
k'i;ers  [1  ueiit  of  ilu-  I'liittMl  .S[.it"s,  is  actuating  an  eiiL'ine,  such  as  are 
jiow  usually  driven  hy  sieai!i,<)r  of  any  conv>.'i;'.ei;t  form,  hv  means  of 
the  co;i;hu,-liun  allied  to  an  explosion  oi'a  up  j-iiicd  or  iletaihd  (quantity 
of  a  ch:'.r':oal  (or  olhcrpsolid,  carhoua^eous  lu>  l,.'-!;;:iiar  in  nature,  and  of 
lii.e  etl'ect)  in  a  measured  ([uantity  of  higliiy  eoiiiiir  '-sed  air,  (or  oxygen;) 
said  combii.>tioii  being  eile^^ted  in  a  v-ssel  \vhi;h,  at  that  linv,  is  not  ill 
ounexion,  eitlier  with  the  rc-servoir  or  main  s.^urce  of  compressed  air, 
or  widi  tliat  of  the  charcoal;  and  the  gases  resulting  from  cai-.h  separate 
and  distinct  explosion  being-allowed  to  act  on  the  pistons,  or  their  ecjuiv- 
al(;nts,  before  the  otiier  charges  are  introduced  into  the  exploding  or 
combustion  vessel ;  the  whole  operation  homg  ellected  through  the  agency 
of  apparatus  in  nature  substantially  such  as  are  herein  specified,  or  ap- 
paratus that  shall  etlect  the  whole  operation  in  th.e  manner  clainu'd. 

I  ah-.o  claim  in  actuating  an  engine,  as  just  claimed,  using  the  com- 
bustible in  a  granulated  or  ^-ulveiized  form,  for  the  purposes  and  various 
reasons  made  known.  | 

WM.  Mt.  storm. 


No.  7'J23. — linprovctncitt  in  C'jo/cifi;^'-  S'nves. 

Wliaj  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  d(  sue  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  tiie  construe! i,)u  of  the-adjustaiileand  shding  piriitions,((;  and  G,  fi?.  3,) 
by  which  the  draught  ot  tlie  stovt;  and  tii-  disirileition  «.(  the  heated  air 
under  the  hoitom  of  the  lower  oven  is  varied  and  controlled  at  pleasure, 
aiijusting  the  same  t'">  the  parlicular  plae^  and  eireumsia>iCes  ot  each 
stMve  ;  the  v,'Ii;i'e  b"i:ig  atraiigei  and  constructed  subs^^intially  as  set 
foith  and  described, 

BACIRS  A.  IJEARD^LEY. 
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No.  7924. — Improvement  in  Machines  for  Preparing  Hides. 
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I  do  not,  therefore,  wish  to  limit  myself  to  the  precise  arrangement  and 
construction  herein  set  forth ;  but  what  I  claim  as  nny  invention,  and 
desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  method  of  consolidating  and 
smoothing  leather  by  drawing  it  with  a  continuous  motion  beneath  «i 
series  of  stampers,  which  alternately  rise'  fall,  and  rest  upon  its  surface, 
a  portion  of  the  stampers  being  at  all  times  in  contact  with  the  leather, 
so  that  the  smoothing  of  its  surface  is  constantly  going  on  simulta- 
neously with  the  consolidation  by  the  blows  of  the  falling  stampers. 

THOMAS  W.  JOiNb:S. 

No.  7925. — Improvement  in  Fancy  Check  Power  Looms. 

I  have  thus  fully  described  my  improvement  in  fancy  check  power 
looms,  and  have  adverted  to  many  things  in  this  description  which  I 
do  not  mean  to  claim  as  new.  Some  of  them  arej)f  my  own  invention, 
and  heretofore  used  by  me — such  as  the  revolvingT)ox,  shuttle  boxes  ori 
each  etid  of  the  lay,  to  weave  thread  about  the  pin  wheel,  or  chain  bands 
of  pins  by  themselves,  having  long  since  used  them  all  myself;  and,  iR 
a  word,  I  disclaim,  together  with  the  forenamed,  considered  singly,  every- 
thin?  pertaining  to  the  common  power-loom. 

But  I  do  claim  as  my  invention  the  connecting  a  series  of  shuttle- 
boxes  by  joints  at  tlieir  lower  corners,  or  attaching  them  to  a  flat  jointed 
chain,  and  connecting  their  extremities  so  as  to  form  an  endless  chain  of 
boxes,  and  bringing  them  into  a  parallelogratnic  figure  by  means  of  two 
square  heads  of  a  size  to  fit  the  space  between  the  joints  of  the  boxes 
or  the  chain,  and  hung  on  journals,  one  on  the  end  of  the   race-beam 
and  the  other  on  the  sword  of  the  lay,  substantially  as  heretofore  de- 
scribed. 

Second.  I  claim  the  combination  of  the  irregular  worm,  the  two  sets  of 
double  rectangular  levers,  the  connecting  bars,  and  the  vertical-notched 
levers  on  which  the  bars  operate,  the  pin  band  and  knees,  and  the  wires 
connecting  the  knees  and  vertical-notched  levers,  through  which  the 
notched  levers  are  moved  forward  and  backward,  to  embrace  the  bars 
giving  them,  with  the  heddles,  an  upward  and  downward  movement  in 
any  irregular  manner  desired,  substantially  as  described  in  the  specifi- 
cations, constituting  anew  and  advantageous  modus  operandi  of  forming 
a  variegated  shed. 

ENOCH  BURT. 

No.  7926. — Improved  method  of  adjusting  the  packing   of  Rotary  En- 
gines, , 

What  I  claiiias  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  byetters  patent, 
is  the  method,  substantially  as  above  described,  of  regulating  the  pack- 
ing-ring interposed  between  the  steam-wheel  and  head  of  the  cylinder, 
or  outer  casing  of  rotary  steam-engines,  by  combining  with  the  said 
packing-ring  a  series  of  segment  wedges,  operated  simultaneously,  in 
manner  substantially  as  described. 

HENRY  G.  THOMPSON. 
9— m 
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No.  1^21  .—Improved  Ship's  Light. 


Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  1  will  now  proceed  to  state 
■what  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent. 

I  claim  hanging  the  screwed  socket,  or  frame,  C,  containing  the  glass, 
so  as  to  turn  freely  within  a  frame,  H,  which  swings  on  a  hinge,  K,  K,  I, 
provided  with  a  stot,K,  or  its  equivalent,  whereby  the  socket,  C,  can  be 
screwed  into,  or  unscrewed  from,  the  fixed  socket,  B,  and,  when  un- 
screwed, be  swune  back,  substantially  as  herein\described. 

j  LEONARD  GOODRICH. 

No.  7928. — ImprovciJicnt  in  Grai?i  Harvesters. 

Having  thus  described  my  improved  reaping  machine,  I  first  claim 
combining  with  a  reaping  machine  a  self  acting  weighing  apparatus,  for 
weighing  the  grain  into  any  required  quantity,  to  form  sheafs  or  bundles 
of  a  uniform  weight,  as  described,  and  depositing  the  same  upon  the 
ground  in  readiness  to  be  tied,  whilst  the  reaping  machine  is  drawn 
forward  and  cuts  the  grain — the  said  weighing  apparatus  being  made 
adjustive  so  to  increase  or  diminish  the  size  of  the  bundles  at  pleasure  : 
and  this  I  claim,  whefher  the  weighing  apparatus  be  made  and  arranged 
as  described,  or  in  any  other  way  which  is  substantially  the  same,  or 
whether  combined  with  the  aforesaid  reaping  machine,  or  any  other  of 
a  similar  character. 

Second.  1  likewise  claim  the  combination  of  the  beat-holders,  W,  W, 

with  the  inclined  endless  conveyor  for  holding  the  grain  thereupon, 

whilst  conveying  it  to  the  weighing  and  depositing  apparatus,  as  albre- 

said. 

j  SIDNEY  S.HURLBUT. 

No.  7929. — Improved  Scraper. 

Having  thus  fully  described  our  invention,  what  we  claim  as  new, 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  scoop,  A,  standard,  B,  beam,  G,  arm,  E,and  handle."?,  H,  m 
such  manner  that  when  the  scoop  is  tripped  it  will  revolve  sufficiently 
far  to  allow  the  earth  to  slide  otf,  and  then  remain  in  such  position  that 
the  operator,  by  a  slight  movemenl  of  the  handles,  can  level  down  the 
earth  with  the  scoop,  and  without  the  aid  of  another  hand,  or  another 
scraper,  as  herein  described  and  represented. 

CHARLES  SCHOFIELD, 
I,  I  GEORGE  J.  JOHNS. 

No.  7930. — Improvement  in  Seedirig  Apparatus  of  a  Seed  Planter. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  manner  of  constructing  and  operating 
our  revolving  multiplied  distributor,  and  several  of  the  modified  torms  ot 
the  same  for  distributing  seed,  and  grain,  and  manures,  and  other  sub- 
stances, for  various  purposes,  what  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire 
to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  employment  of  the  ring,  or  cylinder, 
A,  having  projections  on  its  periphery  in  combination  with  the  notched 
and  looihed  cylindrical  gauge  caps,  C,  D,  constructed,  arranged,  and 
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operated  substantially  in  the  manjier  herein  set  forth,  for  increasing  and 
dmiinishing  the  size  and  number  of  the  distributing  receptacles  as  rep.^ 
resented  in  figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6. 

We  likewise  claim  the  combination  of  the  helical  spring,  I,  screw-shaft, 
E,  flanged  nut,  N,  and  clamp  nut,  H,  with  the  notched  and  toothed 
cylindrical  gauge  caps,  to  which  the  ends  of  the  gprings  are  attached 
for  turning  the  gauge  cap,  in  order  to  change  the  relationship  of  the 
teeth  or  projections  of  one  of  the  caps  with  the  teeth  or  projections  on 
the  adjacent  cap,  for  enlarging  the  distributing  receptacles,  as  desc.ibed 
in  the  foregoing  specifications,  and  represented  at  fig.  5  in  the  annexed 
drawings. 

We  also  claim  the  combination  of  the  screw-shaft,  E,  clutch-nut,  G, 
clutch  washer,  F,  and  clamp-nnt,  H,  with  the  toothed  cylinder  cups] 
C,  D,  for  enlarging  or  diminishing  the  distributing  receptacles,  as  de- 
scribed and  represented  in  fig.  6. 

^  We  likewise  claim  the  modifications  of  the  distributing  apparatus,  in 
their  simplified  forms,  as  represented  in  figures  14  and  15,  the  several 
parts  being  operated  in  the  manner  herein  set  forth. 

SAMUEL  PENNOCK, 
MORTON  PENNOCK. 

No.  7931. — Improvement  in  Sewing  Machines. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  us  by 
letters  patent,  is  the  use  of  two  needles  operating  alternately — one  work- 
ing vertically,  and  the  other  horizontally,  substantially  as  hereinabove 
described,  and  uniting  two  pieces  of  cloth,  or  forming  the  seam,  by 
means  of  the  double  loop  stitch,  as  heieinabove  set  forth. 

WILLIAM  O.  GROVER. 
^      '  WILLIAM  E.  BAKER. 

No.  7932.— Improvements  in  operating  the  Waste   Gate  in  Hydraulic 

liams. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is,  the  use  of  the  regula'ing  slide,  M,  and  nut,  or  other  similar  arrange-' 
ment,  in  combination  with  the  levers,  wires,  springs,  rods,  weights,  or 
other  devices,  substantially  similar  to  those  described  for  adjusting 'the 
"waste"  valve,  and  operated  on,  and  in  connexion  with  a  float,  F,  at 
the  spring,  or  source,  which  float  rises  and  falls  with  the  wa^er. 

I  also  claim  the  use  of  the  hammer,  R,  resting  or  falling  on  a  spring- 
ing piece,  S,  for  opening  the  "  waste"  valve,  1),  or  starting  the  hydraulic 
ram,  and  worked  as  described,  or  in  any  other  similar  manner. 

I      '  JOHN  OSBORN. 

No.  7933.— Method  of  securing  Ranges  of  Short  Plank  in  pavements. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  method,  above  described,  of  securing  ranges  of  short  pieces  of  the 
planking  of  a  street  or  road,  in  longitudinal  lines,  over  water  or  gas  pipes, 
by  means  of  screws,  or  keys,  with  staples,  aided  by  the  double  bevel  of 
the  short  planks,  and  the  ends  of  the  permanent,  interval  planks  securely 
holding  and  permitting  the  easy  removal  of  such  short  piece. 

JOSEPH  E.  WARE 
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No.  7934. — hisvlated  Pusible  Plug  for  Steam  Boilers. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  arrangement,  herein  described,  for  surrounding  a  fusible  plug  and 
its  case  by  a  stratum  of  air,  in  such  manner  thai  the  plug  shall  promptly 
melt  and  give  warning,  after  the  water  gets  low  in  the  boiler,  but  before 
the  boiler  plate,  to  wl^ch  the  apparatus  is  applied,  is  left  bare  of  water, 
substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

I  also  claim  the  arrangement  of  the  stopper  and  plug  case,  substan- 
tially as  herein  described,  for  stopping  the  escape  of  steam,  to  admit  of 
the  replacement  of  the  fusible  plug,  without  blowing  off  the  steam  or 
water  from  the  boiler  after  the  plug  has  melted,  substantially  as  herein 
set  forth. 

1  likewise  claim  the  method  of  preveniing  the  waste  of  the  metal  of 
the  plug,  after  it  has  melted,  by  supprting  it  in  a  closed  socket,  the 
lower  unoccupied  part  of  which  is  of  sufficient  capacity  to  receive  and 
retain  the  metal  when  melted,  and  to  allow  the  steam  to  pass  over  it  to 
escape. 

I  E.  H.  ASHCROFT. 

No.  7935. — Improved  Annular  Steam  Boiler. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  of  my  invention  and  improvement 
in  the  construction  of  steam  boilers,  what  i  claim  as  new,  and  of  my  in- 
yention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 

First.  The  employment  of  the  tapered  rings,  B,  for  closing  the  ends 
of  any  of  the  water  spaces  of  the  concentric  boilers,  in  the  manner  set 
forth. 

Second.  1  also  claim  connecting  the  lower  parts  of  the  annular  water 
spaces,  each  to  each,  from  the  upper  and  inner  to  the  lower  and  outer 
one,  substantially  as  described,  by  nieiallic  rings  or  collars,  thus  givir>g 
free  ebullition,  assisting  evaporation,  and  allowing  the  dirt  to  settle  down 
into  the. blow-pipe,  from  whence  it  may  be  blown  out ;  the  aforesaid  rings 
or  collars  bracing  the  boiler,  as  well  as  forming  the  connexion  between 
the  cylinders.  I 

THOMAS  CHAMPIN. 
No.  7936. — Improvements  in  Hand  Looms. 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secqre  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  device,  consisting,  subsiantially,of  the  tappet  shaft,  with  its  ring  block 
and  ratchet,  together  with  the  connecting  cnrd-weight  and  marches, 
whereby  the  heddles  are  raised  and  depressed  in  the  proper  order  to  form 
the  shed  by  the  movement  of  the  lay,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

I  likewise  clainj  the  device,  rotisisting,  substantially,  of  the  levers,  with 
the  breast-beam  cords  and  picker-stick  cords,  whereby  the  picker  sticks 
are  moved  to  drive  the  shuttle  by  the  movement  of  the  lay. 

I     '      ISAAC  H.  GARRETSON. 

No.  7937. — Improvcmeyit  in  Machines  fur  turning  Irregular  Forms. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
are — 

First.  The  three  cutter  cylinders.  A,  B,  C,  with  cutters  arranged 
ts  within  described,  in  combinatioti  with  the  sliding  frame,  compound 
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cams,  and  cam  rails,  constructed  and  arranged  substantially  in  the  man- 
mer  and  for  the  purpose  herein  described. 

Second.  I  claim  the  combination  of  the  compound  cams  and  cam- 
rails  with  the  sliding  frame  and  devices,  within  described,  for  holding 
and  revolving  the  timber  material,  whereby  such  vertical  motion  is  pro- 
duced  in  the  latter,kwhile  being  subjected  to  the  action  of.  revolving  or 
vibrating  cutters,  as  to  reduce  the  limber  to  the  required  form. 

,  "  PHILO  S.  BEERS. 

No.  7938. — Improvement  in  Tools  for  to7igy,ing,  jointing,  and  rebating 

What  IcJaim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  paten 
is  so  making  a  jointing,  tonguing,  and  rebating  plane,  that  the  jointing 
and  tonguing  of  a  board,  while  resting  on  its  edge,  and  also  the  jointing 
and  rebating  of  it,  while  it  lies  on  its  flat  side,  may  all  he  performed  with 
one  planing  tool,  in  the  manner  substantially  as  herein  described,  and 
for  the  purposes  herein  set  forth. 

I  also  claim  making  the  tonguing  hand  plane  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
enable  the  workman  to  make,  therewith,  tongues  of  various  thicknesses, 
substantially  in  the  manner  herein  set  forth,  whereby  I  prevent  the 
necessity  of  providing  different  tools  to  tongue  planks  of  different  thick- 
nesses. 

I  also  claim,  in  combination  with  a  divided  body,  or  plane-stock,  the 
two  cutters,  having  each  a  cross-cutting  and  a  side  cutting  edge,  and 
the  means,  substantially  as  herein  described,  for  adjusting  the  distance 
apart  of  the  two  cutters  and  bodies,  whereby  the  plane  is  made  capable  of 
dressing  the  sides  of  a  tongue  to  any  desired  thickness,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  cut  the  shoulders  as  herein  specified. 

I  also  claim,  in  combination  with  the  gauge,  G,  the  use  of  the  body,  'B', 
and  the  cross  edge  of  the  cutter,  P,  to  constitute  a  jointer  to  straighten 
the  edge  of  a  board,  preparatory  to  tonguing  it,  and  while  resting  on 
its  edge  in  a  situation  to  receive  the  tonguing. 

I  also  claim  the  gauge,  G,  in  combination  with  the  notch, j9,  and  the 
side  edge  of  the  cutter,  P,  acting  as  herein  described,  as  a  jointing 
plane  to  straighten  the  edge  of  a  board  or  pliTnk,  resting  on  its  flat  side, 
in  a  position  to  have  a  rebate  cut  in  the  manner  substantially  as  herein 
set  forth. 

JOHN  A.  FRY. 


No.  7939. — Improvement  in   Weavers''  Heddles. 

Having  now  described  the  nature  of  my  invention,  and  in  what  manner 
the  same  is  carried  into  effect,  I  declare  that  1  do  not  claim  metal  in 
combination  with  harness  or  heddles,  when  used  in  the  solid  state,  and 
fixed  to  the  harness  or  heddle  yarn  at  each  end,  such  heddle  yarn  not 
being  continuous,  as  in  my  invention. 

But  what  i  do  claim  as  my  invention,  is  covering,  coating,  or  lining 
the  loop  eyes  in  heddles  or  harness  with  metal  by  the  process  I  have 
shown,  or  by  any  equivalent  process. 

CHARLES  TIOT  JUDKINS. 
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No.   79i0.— Improved  altachmevi  for  opening  and  closing  Doors  or 

Shutters. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  use  of  swinging  attachments,  or  jibs,  F,  G,  for  moving  sliding- 
doors  or  shutters,  constructed  and  operating  substantially  in  the  manner 
herein  shown  and  described. 

I  VVxM.  POST. 

No.  7941.— Improved  Snatch  Block. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  closing  up  of  the  opening  in  the  side  of  a  ship's  snatch  block,  by 
means  of  a  gate,  (E,)  arranged  and  operating  substantially  as  herein  set 
forth,  by  which  I  am  enabled  to  make  tlie  block  shorter  and  moie 
compact  than  it  has  heretofore  been  made. 

I  also  claim  the  securing  the  pulley  axle,/,  in  its  place,  without  the 
aid  of  screw  and  nut,  or  rivet  heads,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  it' 
can  be  readily  removed  by  means  of  the  combination  of  the  said  pulley- 


axle  with  the  enclosing  strap,  C, 
the  manner  herein  set  forth 


md  the  gate  strap,  D,  substantially  in 
PHILIP  RHODES,  Jr, 
No.  7942. — Improvement  in  Planing  Machines. 

I  claim— First.  The  use  of  circularly  grooved  rollers  in  front  of  the 
cutter  to  divide  and  cut  the  unplaned  surface  of  the  board  into  narrow 
longitudinal  strips,  whereby  ihe  outer  shavings  are  taken  off  in  narrow 
strings  or  threads,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  herein  set  forth. 

Second.  I  do  not  claim  simply  the  arrangementof  the  pUne  stocks,  with 
their  cutters,  upon  the  travelling  frame  in  such  order  that  one  gang  or  set  of 
cutters  will  plane  one  plank  by  their  moveojent  in  one  direction,  and 
another  gang  of  cutters  plane  another  plank  by  their  movement  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  remove  the  first  plank  planed  from  the  bed  ;  but 
this  1  claim  only  when  these  are  used  in  connexion  with  the  circular 
groove  scoring  roller,  as  wiUiin  described. 

I  I).  H.  SOUTHVVORTH. 

No.  7943. — Improvement  in  Saw- Mills. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to. secure  by  letters  patent 
IS  the  method  of  imparting  a  rocking  or  curved  motion  to  the  saw,  and 
of  straining  the  same  by  mechanical  devices,  substantially  such  as  herein 
described.  ,  1    • 

I  ISAAC  STRAUB. 

No.  l^U.—Improi'cmnU  in  Apparatus  for  raising  and  carrying  Water. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  double  draught  cord  so  arranged  and  connected  with  the  car  wind- 
lass, that  it  effects  the  two-fold  purpose,  of  propelling  the  carriage  to  and 
fro,  and  of  turning  the  car-windlass  to  unwind  and  wind  up  the  bucket 
cord,  thus  insuring  the  descent  of  the  bucket  into  the  well. 

J.  D.  WILLOUGHBY. 
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Having  thus  described  the  construction  and  operation  of  my  improved 
machine,  I  claim  as  my  invention  the  following  new  improvements : 

My  first  improvement  consists  in  the  manner  of  producing  the  upward 
and  downward  motion,  as  above  described,  of  the  lead  sinkers  and  the 
jack  sinkers,  so  far  as  they  move  simultaneously  ;  and 

I  claim  the  half-jack,  U,  vibrating  on  the  comb-bar,  P,  and  connected 
with  the  sinker  frame  and  with  the  movable  cross  bar,  28,  and  springs, 
29,  for  the  purpose  of  depressing  the  tail-ends  of  the  jacks,  and  thereby 
raising  their  forward  ends  with  the  jacks'  sinkers,  as  aforesaid. 

I  also  claim  the  movable  cross-bar,  28,  containing  the  springs,  29, 
connected  as  aforesaid,  and  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

My  second  itnprovemenl  consists  in  the  manner  of  producing  the 
backward  and  forward  motion  of  the  jack  and  lead  sinkers,  as  above 
described ;  and 

1  claim  the  cams,  7,  in  combination  with  the  cross-bar,  60,  with 
the  projections  thereon  ;  the  hanging  bars,  S,  vibrating  on  pivots;  the 
comb  bar,  P,  and  the  half  jacks,  U,  connected  with  the  sinker-frame, 
as  aforesaid,  and  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

My  third  improvement  consists  in  the  manner  of  moving  the  carrier- 
needle  and  slur-knob,  as  aforesaid;  and 

I  claim  the  combination  of  the  cam,  V,  and  the  shoe  and  shoe-plate, 
for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

1  also  claim  the  combination  of  the  cam,  V,  with  the  shoe,  5;  the  mov- 
able shoe  plate, /,-  the  chains,  A  and/,-  the  semi-circles  and  hubs,  or 
wheel  and  hub;  the  bar,  W,  connected  with  the  slur  carriage  and  the 
slur-knob,  Q,,  and  the  horizontal  bar,  X ;  the  carriage,  q,  connected 
with  the  carrier-needle, «/%  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

My  fourth  improvement  consists  in  the  manner  of  moving  the  ribbed 
work  attachment,  and  prodnciujr  the  ribl^d  stitch,  simultaneously  with 
the  plain  stitch,  without  the  machine  slide,  and  with  one  presser,  as 
above  described  ;  and 

I  claim  the  comhination  of  the  cams,  9,  with  the  levers,  IS,  con- 
nected with  the  frame,  17,  and  with  the  ribbed  needle  bar,  16,  for  the 
purposes  aforesaid  ;  also,  the  same  in  combination  with  the  presser,  r, 
connected,  moved,  and  operating  as  aforesaid,  and  for  the  purposes  afore* 
said. 

JOHN  PEPPEll. 

No.  7946. — Improvement  in  Cooking  Ranges. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  is  the  improvements  by  which  the 
hot  water  back  is  connected  with  the  plate,  G,  and  by  means  of  which 
said  hot  water  back  may  be  either  readily  removed  at  any  time,  or  ap- 
plied in  such  manner  that  the  directions  of  its  water  pipes  may  be  dis- 
posed so  as  to  accommodate  the  bath  boiler,  into  which  they  are  usually 
led,  on  whatever  side  of  the  range  the  said  bath-boiler  may  b^  placed  ;  the 
said  improvements  consisting,  /?r*/,  in  the  connecting  piece,  H,  and  the 
attachment  of  it  and  the  hot  water  back,  the  whole  beirii{  made  to  operate 
together,  substantially  in  the  manner  as  above  set  forth;  second,  m  a 
second  set  of  attachments  (fixed  in  the  opposite  face  of  the  water  back) 
ia  combination  with  the  first  set  thereof,  as  described. 
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I  also  claim  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  flues,  which  lead  the  smoke 
and  volatile  pioducts  of  combustion  directly  around  the  oven;  the  said 
arrangement  of  flues  causing  the  heat  to  course  against  one  half  of  the 
bottom  of  the  oven  ;  next  into  another  flue,  which  takes  it  backwards  and 
against  the  other  half  of  the  bottom  of  the  oven  ;  thence  up  a  flue  against 
the  back  of  the  oven,  through  a  flue  extending  over  and  against  half  of 
the  top  of  the  oven;  thence  into  and  through  another  flue,  which  car- 
ries It  backwards  and  over  and  ngainst  the  top  of  the  oven  and  conveys 
It  to  the  chimney  or  discharge  flue— not  meaning  to  include  in  such  ar- 
rangement the  radiating  chamber  or  space,  Y,  Z,  hereinbefore  mentioned. 

And  1  also  claim  the  two  recesses,  /,  m,  and  two  flue-plates,  p,  a, 
applied  to  the  plate,  K,  in  combiiiation  with  the  two  valve  openings 
A,  A,  their  damper  and  cam.plate,  as  applied  to  the  top  plale  of  the 
oven-lrame  and  used  under  an  arrangement  of  oven  flues,  substantially 
as  described ;  the  same  allowing  of  the  adaptation  of  the  oven  to  either 
side  ot  the  fire  place,  or  the  use  of  two  such  ovens  and  their  frames,  in 
connexion  with  the  fire-place,  all  essentially  as  hereinbefore  stated. 

1  also  claim  the  ipiprovement  by  which  the  oven  can  be  raised  and 
readily  rernoyed,  and  by  which  the  smoke  is  prevented  from  passing 
underneath  the  parution  which  separates  the  flues  on  top  of  the  oven, 
the  same  consisting  in  the  sliding  or  gravitating  plate,  G',  affixed  to  the 
partition,  and  made  to  operate  substantially  in  the  manner  as  specified. 

'  I  MOSES  POWD. 


No.  7947.- 


-Improvemevt  in  the  BcUoirsfor  Musical  Instruments. 


_  What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
IS  the  method,  herein  described,  of  making  or  constructing  the  wind  chest 
commonly  used  in  seraphim  melodeons,  and  all  similar  musical  instru- 
ments, with  one  or  more  sides,  made  o{  ^rum  elastic,  or  other  elastic 
niaierial,  and  in  such  way  and  manner  asto  be  capable  of  expanding 
and  contracting,  or  of  being  increased  or  diminished  in  size;  and,  with 
rL         f  ,"^^^^'^""'-  «r  other  springs,  to  answer  all   the  purposes  of  the 

VZ^^n   ^^"'?^^«J^Iif^J'y  "^ed  in  those  and  similar  instruments,  sub- 
Btantially  as  described.  >  o   i/- 

I  MARVIN  SMITH.     , 

No.  IMS.— Improvement  in  apphjing  Friction  Rollers  to  Hubs  and  Axles. 

We  do  not  wish  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  use  of  spiral  springs  to 
the  exclusion  of  sprmgs  of  other  forms,  nor  to  two  springs  as  one  can 
be  made  to  produce  the  same  result.  *    ^  ' 

r.,.^';''-^'^?''!'''"'-^^''"'"  '"'f'''''''*'"'*""*'^"^  d^^^ire  to  secure  by  letters 

Jxies  o^wte  ":r:a'""''"i  ""'''^'  "'■  ^'p^'y'"^  ^-'-"  -"-' '  h 

ax  es  of  wheej  carriages,  is  the  interposition  between  the  bearing  of  the 
axle  and  the  faces  of  the  friction  rollers  of  a  loose  sleeve,  x\ulyl  wh  ch 

l^eve  rmfnd'^.'Th  !  '^'  "^'"'^^'   "'"'f  ''  ^'  ''''  ^^^  ^"-  cIrriL    he 
sleeve  rouid  with  It  in   its   rotation,   the  sleeve   having  a  groove  in  its 

inTe^;:!  :"5; ';;  "";>''  '"  '"^'""  ^"^^^  -^^  prevent'thei^Ton      ov 
ing  endwise  on  the  collar. 

JOSEPH  B.  WILSON, 
STACEY  WILSON. 
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What  we  claim,  and  desire  letters  patent  for,  is 

First.  The  combination  of  the  shifting  bed  plate  with  the'  planes,  Z, 
fig.  1,  constructed  in  the  manner  herein  describe<l,the  planes  presenting 
any  desired  part  of  their  edge  for  cutting  the  surface  of  the  board  after 
longuing  and  grooving  has  been  performed  by  the  circular  saws. 

We  also  chiim  the  rotating  arm,  A,  fig.  1,  with  their  cover,  fig.  4,  com- 
bined with  the  planes,  Z,  fig.  1,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
purposes  herein  set  foiih. 

JOHN   D.   BEERS, 
ISAAC  WISNLOW. 

No.  7950.— ImprovevieTit  in  Electro- Magnetic  Efigincs. 

Having  now  d«'scribed  my  invention,  1  will  proceed  to  state  what  I 
claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent: 

I  claim  the  use  and  manner  of  arranging  the  helices  and  poles  of  the 
electro  magnets,  in  combination  with  the  revolving  bars,  or  sets  of  bars— 
that  IS  to  say,  the  helices  being  upon  the  bends  of  the  magnets  from 
which  the  poles  of  the  magnets  extend  towards  and  near  to  the  centre  of 
motion,  and  the  revolving  bars  or  armatures  extending  outwards  from 
the  centre  of  motion,  and  embracing  the  poles  of  the  magnets  sucessively 
as  It  rotates  for  producing  a  magnetic  multiplying  pciwer  engine,  sub- 
stantially m  parts  aiid  principle  as  herein  set  forth. 

THOMAS   C.  AVERY.     ^ 

No.   7951.— Improved  connexion  for  the  Beams  and  Co  umns  of  Iron 

Buildings. ' 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  therein  as 
u  ^"d^d^sire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  method,  herein  de- 
scribed,  of  securing  together  the  beams  and  columns  of  cast-iron  fronts 
lor  houses  by  means  of  the  lugs,  with  their  flanges  on  the  upper  and 
under  sides  of  the  ends  of  the  beam,  and  the  projections  on  the  inside  at 
the  top  and  base  of  the  columns,  as  herein  fully  shown  and  repr.-seiited. 
,  •  JOSEPH  BANKS. 

No.  7952. — Improvements  in  Sadirons. 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention  is  the  abore-described  improvement  in 
the  construciion  of  the  bottom  of  the  polishing  iron,  the  same  consistinK 
in  making  it  with  ridges  or  projections  and  concavities,  substantially  as 
herein  belorc  explained.  ^ 

f  EDWARD  CLAPP. 

No.  7953.— Improved  double  acting  Spring  Hinge.     ' 

Having  thus  described  my  improvements  in  the  spring  hinge  for  the 
entrance-doors  of  hotels,  (tc,  I  w-sh  it  to  be  understood  that  I  dunot  claim 
the     combination  of  an  adjustable  curved  inclined  plane  with  a  ix)riion 
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of  a  hinge,  and  an  adjustable  bearing  roller  with  the  other  portion  of  the 
hinge."  | 

But  what  I  do  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  manner  of  combining:  the  helical  springs,  L  and  M,  with  the  cylindri- 
cal rotating  tumbler,  J,  and  cylindrical  sectional  case,  so  that,  by  the  ro- 
tation of  the  cylindrical  tumbler,  J,  the  heart  shaped  projection,  K,  will  be 
made  to  traverse  over  the  inclined  plane,  I,  and  cause  the  tumbler,  J,  to 
rise  and  fall,  and  thus  compress  and  expand  the  helical  springs  length- 
ways their  coils,  and  simultaneously  therewith  wind  and  unwind  said 
helical  springs  around  the  spindle,  F,  and  thus  cause  them  to  act  (by  the 
motion  of  the  door  in  either  direction)  by  torsion  and  expansion  to  close  the 
door  wTien  it  shall  have  been  opened,  as  described  and  represented. 

THEODORE  F.  ENGEL13RECHT. 

No.  7954. — Improvement  in  Extension  Tables. 


Having  thus  fully  described  the  construction  and  operation  of  my  im- 
provement in  extension  tables,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  of  my 
invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  arrangement  of  a 
screw,  or  other  equivalent  device,  iu  combination  with  the  slides,  in 
such  a  manner  that  a  screw,  or  its  equivalent,  of  sufficient  length  to  move 
out  one  pair  of  slides,  will  move  out  any  number  desired,  subslaniially  in 

the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth .  ^ 

FRANCIS  HOGUET. 


No.  7955. — Improvement  in  Cooking  Stoves. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvements,  what  I  claim  as  new 
therein,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  tr.insverse  partition, 
(c,)  in  combination  with  the  arrangement  of  front  and  back  flues,  as  above 
described,  for  causing  the  several  currents  to  unite  after  having  traversed 
courses  of  nearly  equal  length,  as  set  forth. 

.  WILLIAM   SOURS. 

No.  7956. — Improvements  in  Machinery  for  turning  Irregular  Forms. 

I  do  not  claim  merely  the  employment  of  two  or  more  cutter  wheels, 
or  cutter  shafts,  or  cylinders,  provided  with  any  number  of  cutters  of 
any  required  form  for  cutting  the  whole  surface  of,  and  torming  articles 
of  any  irregular  form,  without  the  use  of  the  model  of  the  article  to  be 
formed.  Hut  I  claim  this  only  when  the  cutting  cylinders  are  sustained, 
revolved,  and  carried  to  and  fnun  the  block, to  be  luTned  hy  a  revolving 
cylindeT,  in  whose  periphery  they  are  placed,  without  any  longitudinal 
motion,  wliile  the  block  revolves  slowly,  without  any  longitudinal  or 
lateral  motion,  substantially  as  described. 

I  ABNER  LANE. 

X  No.  7957. — Improvunent  in  Spring  Ilin^fs. 
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Having  thus  described  our  improvements,  what  we  claim  as  new 
therein,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  piece  ff)  to  one  side 
of  which   the  spring  is  attache^,  and  which  has  on  the"  other  side  a 
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projection,  with  a  hole  therein,  by  means  of  which  and  a  pin  the  springs 
can  be  engaged  and  disengaged  when  the  door  is  shut,  substantially  in 
the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  described. 

HARVEY  VV.  SABIN. 

GEORGE  DREW. 

No.  7958. — Machine  for  arranging  and  feeding  Screw  Blanks. 

I  do  not  wish  to.be  understood  as  limiting  myself  to  the  precise  con- 
struction and  arrangement  of  parts  herein  specified,  as  these  may  be 
variously  modified  within  the  principle  of  my  invention;  but  I  have 
described  that  particular  mode  of  construction,  which  I  have  essayed 
with  success. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
are  the  lifters,  which  select  and  lift  the  blanks,  &c.,  from  the  hopper,  sub- 
stantially as  specified,  in  combination  with  ways  or  conductors,  or  the 
equivalents  thereof,  substantially  as  specified,  into  or  on  to,  which  the 
blanks,  (fcc,  are  transferred,  as  sj^cified. 

And  I  also  claim  giving  to  the  lifters,  or  to  the  inclined  ways,  or  their 
equivalents,  a  lateral  motion,  in  combination  with  a  stop,  or  detector, 
substantially  as  specified,  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  operation  of 
the  lifters  until  a  further  supply  is  required,  as  specified. 

THOMAS  J.  SLOAN. 
No.  7959. — Improvement  i?i  Paper  Moulds. 

Having  now  described  the  nature  of  our  said  invention,  and  in  what 
manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  we  wish  it  to  be  understood  that 
we  do  not  claim  as  of  our  own  invention,  nor  do  we  claim  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  apparatus  and  machinery  herein  described,  and  referred  to  for 
stamping  and  filing,  except  when  employed  in,  and  for  the  production 
of,  our  improved  plates  or  moulds.  We  hereby  declare  that  we  claim 
as  our  invention  the  improved  moulds  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  as 
mad«  in  the  manner  herein  specified — that  is  to  say,  by  stamping  or 
forming  such  moulds  partly,  or  wholly,  in  and  by  dies,  and  afterwards 
removing  the  back  of  such  moulds  by  filing,  or  other  process  analogous 
thereto, 

WILLIAM  BREWER,     , 
JOHN  SMITH. 

« 

No.  7960. — Improvements  in  Power  Governor. 

Haying  thus  explained  my  improvement,  what  I  claim  as  my  inven- 
tion, and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  communicaiing  the  action 
of  governors  to  the  valves,  or  other  parts  of  machinery,  governed  thereby 
in  such  manner  as  to  cause,  by  accelerating  or  retarditjg  the  motion  of 
said  valves,  l^irge  amounts  of  regulating  pwer  to  be  added  to  or  taken 
from  the  engine  by  a  given  change  of  the  sj-)eed  when  the  motion  of 
the  engine  l)ecomes  too  much  retarded,  whether  such  retardation  arises 
from  increase  .)f  work  or  resistance,  or  from  diminution  of  the  tension  of 
the  moving  force;  and  also  small  amounts  of  regulating  power  to  be 
added  to  or  taken  from  the  engine  by  a  like  change  of  speed,  when  the 
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motion  is  too  much  accelerated,  whether  such  acceleration  arises  from 
aiminution  of  work,  or  resistance,  or  from  increase  in  the  tension  of  the 
moviqg  force,  as  herein  set  forth. 

Second.  I  also  claim  connecting  the  valve  arm,  or  parts  to  be  regu- 
lated, to  the  regulator  by  a  cam  or  its  equivalent,  having  progressive 
ratesof  action,  when  the  same  is  employed  for  transmitting  the  action 
ot  governors  to  the  parts  of  machinery  to  be  governed,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  causing  the  motions  of  valves,  gates,  weirs,  or  other  analogous 
parts  to  take  place  rapidly  for  the  regulation  of  low  speeds,  and  slowly 
lor  the  regulation  of  high  speeds,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for 
the  purposes  set  forth. 

Third.  I  also  claim  making  the  eccentric  curve  of  the  vibrating  cam  to 
vary  its  position  with  respect  to  its  centre  of  vibration,  for  the  purpoee 

Of  varying  the  rapidity  and  extent  of  opening  of  the  valve  according  to 
the  pTessure  of  steam,  in  the  maimer  herein  set  forth. 

I  JUNIUS  JUDSON. 

No.  7%i. —Jmproveniefit  in  Calculatins  Machi 


is- 


iies. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 

First.  The  logarithmic  curvet  of  the  outer  scale  in  combination  with 
he  diagonals  and  graduated  arms  to  the  curves,  being  laid  out  substan- 
tially  m  the  manner  herein  set  forth^ 

Second.  I  clain^  the  trigonometric  curves  of  the  inner  scale  in  com- 
bination with  the  graduated  arms  and  logarithmic  curves  of  the  outer 
scale,  the  curves  being  laid  out  substantially  in  the  aianner  herein  de- 
scribed. 

♦v.Tl'l'"^'  '  ^i^'"^  the  two  graduated  arms  constructed  in  such  manner 
that  they  can  be  moved  in  connexion,  or  independently,  substantially  in 
the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  herein  set  forth. 

J.  W.  NYSTROM. 


No.  7%2.--lfnproved  method  of  bracing  the  water  spaces  of  Boilers. 

«o^,^'''"f  i^"**  ^"'ly  <iescribed  ray  invention,  what  I  claim  therein  as 

^r^h.TJu'"''  ^"  '!'"'"  ^y  ^T''  P'^'"^'  >«  Ihe  method,  herein  de- 
scribed, of  bracing  and  securing  the  shells  of  boilers  or  fire-boxes  of  loco- 
niouve  and^other  engines,  by  means  of  ribbons  of  sleeves  or  stat.onarv 
sleeves,  so  that,  when  a  bolt  or  bolts  are  to  be  removed  to  c,7re  leaks  o^' 
to  renew  the  sheets  in  the  fire  box,  the  sleeves  will  rUa^in  n^^^^^^^^ 
serving  as  a  guide  to  punch  the; new  sheets  by,  and  affording  greater' 
support  to  the  she  s,  both  in  backing  out  the  old^nd  rive  ing^thlne^^^ 
bolts,  as  herein  fully  described  and  shown.  ^ 

BERNARD  O'NEILL. 


No.  7%3.--I,nprovement  in  Peppermint  Droppers. 
_^  What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 

oir'l*  .7^.fi''''S^^'';''^'^?  "^  ^     P^-PPermint  dropper,"  by  combining  a 
gar  kettle  (fig.  2,  A)  with  a  revolving  cult.r,  (fig.  3;)  and, 
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^fifTf?h  J  .^""^^J"«^»«"  of  ^^"ch  dropper  either  with  a  railway, 
ih^'/Vh  !  dropping  sheet  being  stationary,  or  with  a  movable  dropping 
sheet,  the  dropper  itself  being  stationary,  or  with  a  railway  and  a  mova- 
ble  dropping  sheet  combined,  all  substantially  as  herein  described 

HENRY  H.  SNOW. 

No.  7964.—  Variable  Cui-oJ,  regulated  by  the  Governor. 

What  I  claim  as  rny  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
IS  regulating  a  variable  cut-off  valve  by  a  motion  derived  from  and  cor- 
respond.ne  to  that  of  the  governor,  by  means  of  a  toe  or  vibrating  lever 
attached  to  the  rock  sliaft,  acted  upon  by  revolving  pins  or  ca  's^vhen 
either  the  cams  are  made  to  vary  in  position  w,th%espect  to  the  toe  or 
the  toe  in  length  with  respect  to  the  rams;  the  whole  machinery  beini? 
constructed  and  acting  substantially  as  herein  described.  ^       ^ 

HENRY  WATERMAN, 

—  No.  l%o.~ Method  of  adjusting  the  stroke  of  Trip  Hammers. 

to  beiTollow  :'^'''"^^'^  ""^  invention,  some  of  its  advantages  I  claim 
First.     Simplicity  and  cheapness  of  its  construction  ;  and 
second.     Its  peculiar  adaptability  to  water  power,  while  at  the  same 

tloTof  t'l^'r  '"  7"''"'  "^^^'y  ^''  '^'  -P-^^-  ^"d  facility  of  reguTa! 
tion  ot  the  steam  hammer.  ^         '^ouia 

VVhat  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  bv  letters  patent 
IS  the  construction  of  a  trip  ha.umer,  in  which  the  hammer  is  ra.sedb'j 
cams  not  acting  directly  up<,n  the  hammer  or  the  helve,  or  a  projection 

ofTr^o'vaMr;  .^'t""""'  '^"'^  \^'  "'^''^^  •^^'  ^"^  ^^  ^^e  intlrv^ennon 
of  a  movable  joint  so  constructed  as  to  grasp  or  clutch  the  hfnng  leg  at 
any  required  height,  the  position  of  the  same  being  governed  by  me 
regulator,  which  may  be  constructed  in  the  form  of  an  inclined  plane  or 
any  equivalent  conirivance  for  raising  and  depressing  the  omra  the 
witl  of  the  operator;  the  whole  being  constructed  to  perform  epeu^ 
har  services  substantially  in  the  manner  herein  before^et  forth  in  tl"s 
my  specification.  '" 

LUTHER  BRIGGS,  Jr. 

I      No.  im^.— Improvement  in  Machines  for  Climbing  Poles. 

n«,y^r''-  '.k'''"  ^^"^y '"mention,  and  for  which  I  desire  to  secure  letters 
r«n  ;  '  '%"^^,'''^'"^'-'«t"^"  "f  the  grappling  levers  with  the  sandals  and 
handles,  for  the  pur^K^se  of  climbing  telegraph  poles,  masts  ^c  ad 
holding  the  climber  at  any  desired  height,  s'as  u>  g.W  hm  'tree  use  of 
his  hands  when  at  rest,  as  herein  described  and  represented 

HENRY  D.  CHAPMAN 

No.  79(J7.— Improvement  in  Cast  Iron  Oir  U'licels. 

ironlL"?^^'''  «ny  claim  to  the  combination  selfconsidered  of  wrought 
iron  tire  with  a  cast  iron  body,  or  yet  for  full  plate  sides,  or  for  interna 
rams  in  section   when  cast  solid  with  the  side  plates,  of  a  railroad  c^ 
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wheel,  for  (iuch  have  all  been  known  and  used  before;  but  what  I  do 
claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  in  letters  patent,  is  the  precise  manner 
in  which  I  have  constructed  and  put  together  the  parts  of  my  wheel,  by 
which  thus  formed,  they  are  free  of  strain  from  shrinkage  in  cooling, 
and  have  semi-internal  flanges,  as  described,  to  protect  the  wheel  when 
in  use  against  lateral  strain,  and  are  bolted  together  and  combined  with 

a  wrought  iron  tire,  in  the  manner  set  forth.  „    ^    ^  4  ot^txtt-o 

I  P.  G.  OAKUliMiiK. 

Kg.  7%S.—Ifnprov€metit  iti  Machinery  for  making  Tires  by  continuous 

rolling. 

Having  described  the  operations  of  the  machine  sufficiently,  as  I  here 
proceeded  with  the  description  of  the  construction  of  the  same,  I  proceed 
to  point  out  the  new  parts  contained  ihereir*  ' 

What  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  in  letters  patent,  is  stopping 
the  advancing  movement  of  the  movable  towards  the  stationary  roller 
when  the  tire  shall  have  attained  its  proper  section,  by  means  of  self- 
acting  mechanism,  acting  and  constructed  substantially  as  herein  de- 
scribed. '  ,,  ,      .  J 

1  also  claim  the  combination  of  belts,  pulleys,  clutches,  screws,  and 
screw  wheels,  with  the  sway  bar  and  triggers,  by  which  a  self-acting, 
advancing,  and  retrograding  motion  is  given  to  the  movable  roller,  each 
motion  Changing  to  the  other,  when  caused  so  to  do,  by  the  hand  of  the 
operator,  but  self-arrested  and  slopped  by  the  set  of  the  triggers,  sub- 
stantially as  specified.  ^    ^    GARDINER. 

No.  I^fj^.—Improvemejit  in  conyiccting  Trucks  with  Car  Bodies. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 

is  connecting  the  bodies  of  cars  to  the  trucks  by  two  bolts  to  each  truck, 

working  in  the  holes  or  mortices  above  described  and  represented,  the 

whole  being  constructed  and  operating  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

^  .  THOMAS  P.  HOW. 

No.  ITiQ.— Improved  use  of  Slides  in  Bee-Hives. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  therein  as 
new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  paieiil,  is  the  manner,  herein  described, 
of  arranging  the  moth  apartment  with  glass,  paper,  or  other  thin  material, 
overlaying  the  vent  holes  in  the  top  of  the  box,  said  glass  or  paper 
having  placed  upon  it  old  comb  or  other  suitable  material,  so  as  to  be 
warmed  by  the  bees  in  the  boxes  below,  and  ventilated  as  described, 
thus  attracting  the  moths  into  said  apartment  while  they  are  at  night 
entirely  excluded  from  the  bee  boxes  by  me^ns  of  ventilating  buttons, 

as  described. 

I  also  claim  the  arrangement  by  which  the  upper  box  or  boxes  are 
held  in  their  places  while  the  one  below  is  removed  and  another  inserted 

in  its  place.  |  ^      .  .       u       v,-  u  »i. 

Also,  the  arrangement  at  the  rear  and  bottom  of  each  box  by  whicn  me 
tin  slide  is  removed,  thus  allowing  a  convenient  opportunity  for  clearing 
the  bottom  or  the  bee  boxes  as  described.  ^^^^^^^^^^  p^^^ER. 
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I  claim  the  construction  of  rack-pulleys  for  window-shades,  by  fixinc 
the  pulley  over  which  the  cord  of  the  shade-roller  runs,  upon  a  stem 
having  a  plate  sliding  on  the  front  outer  face  of  the  rack  box,  attached  to 
a  thin  plate  or  fin  passing  through  a  slot  in  said  face,  extending  the  length 
or  the  box,  the  said  fin  projecting  upwards,  and  terminating  in  a  point 
which  acts  as  a  pall  against  ratchet  teeth  made  in  the  bottom  of  said  box' 
or  else  the  said  fin  projecting  downwards  and  having  a  cross  pin  through 
It,  acting  against  ratchet  teeth  in  the  upper  and  inner  side  of  said  bol  • 
the  said  stem  and  plate,  in  addition  to  theshding  motion  along  the  box 
having  an  oscillating  motion  on  the  upper  or  lower  edge  of  the  plate  bv 
means  of  whidh  the  upward  pressure  of  the  cord  on  the  pulley  holds'the 
pall  or  pin  against  the  ratchet  teeth  or  the  downward  pressure  of  the 
hand,  carries  the  pall  or  pin  out  of  the  line  of  the  leeih  and  permits  the 

Sit  sycificVtU)"!     ''^^^'^"  ''^''"  ''^"'''^'  substantially  as  set  forth  m 

HUGH  GLYER. 
No.  7^12.— Improvements  in  Steam  Drilling  Machifies, 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  me  bv 
letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  a  direct  action  steam^inll,  in  which 
both  engine  and  drill  are  mounted  on  a  frame,  which  slides  1.  a  sxvu^ 
ing  frame,  capable  of  being  adjusted  in  any  required  position  with  the 
apparatus,  substantially  as  herein  above  described,  which  is  con  ec ted 
w  th  and  actuated  by,  the  cross  head  of  the  engine  for  causing  the  s  idii!g 
frame  to  move  along  the  swinging  frame  towards  the  rock.  ^ 

JOSEPH  W.  FOWLE. 

No.  7^73.— Improvement  in  Air-tight  Franklin  Stoves. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  natent 
IS  making  the  fire-box  with  closed  plate  ,n  front  and  beh  nd  with  a 
grate  surface  at  bottom,  occupying  about  one-third  of  the  space  be^ 
tween  tJie  front  and  back  stove-plates,  to  constitute  hot  air  chambers 
front  and  back,  when  such  fire-box  is  combined  with  a  slid  irdrmrr 
at  bottom,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose  specified  ^  ^ 

And  I  also  clann   m  combination  with  a  fire  chamber  constructed  as 
above  specified,  and  governed  at  bottom  with  a  sliding  damr^r  as  l^cT 

pulpot  sTctfi'd"'  ^'''  '''''-''  '''''''  '^-'  -  defcribedTL'nd^rthe 

RENSSELAER  D.  GRANGER. 

No.  797i.-Improvcments  in  securtng  Daguerreotypes  in  Monumental 
'  Stones. 

ic  li}'^^  V^^u"'  ^'  "f^  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
s  the  mode,  herein  described,  of  securing  the  portrait  plate  agarnstEv 
(from  moisture  or  otherwise)  by  means  of  the\wo  gla  s  platfs  D  a  d  F 
the  plaster,  1.  and  back  plate,  H,  the  whole  being  arranged  and  corn' 
bined  substantially  as  herein  set  forth.  f^dugeu  ana  com- 

SOLON  JENKINS,  Jr. 


,  •  -> 
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No.  7975. — Improvement  in  Oooking  Stoves. 


Having  thus  fully  and  clearly  described  the  nature,  construction,  and 
operationof  our  joint  invention,  what  we  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire 
to  secure  by  lelirtrs  patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  driving  flue,  rf,)  as 
described,  with  the  driving  flues,  (a)  and  (/,)  as  described,  the  said  flues 
occupying  the  whole  breadth  of  the  stove,  with  the  exception  of  the 
space  occupied  by  the  fire-doors  and  the  central  reverting  flue  in  the 

back. 

We  also  claim  the  gravitating  damper,  (/,)  operated  as  described  ;  that 
is  to  say,  by  the  rod,  (n,)  with  its  curved  eye,'{m,)  and  the  pendant  lever 
(t,)  with  its  bend,  (p,)  and  catch,  (0,)  the  said  damper  beinj;  located  upon 
the  division  plate  between  the  back  diving  flues  and  the  central  back 
revertine  flue. 

JAMES  GRRER, 

RUFUS  J.  KING. 

No.  7976. — ImprovemcJit  in  Piano-Forte  Action. 

What  I  claim  as  new  in  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is : 

First.  Hanging  the  hammer-shank  on  a  hinge  or  joint,  d,  at  a  distance 
from  its  end,  and  effecting  its  communication  with  the  fly  lever  or  jack 
by  means  of  a  leaver,  L,  which  is  hung  on  a  fulcrum,  i,  at  a  distance  from 
either  end,  and  is  connected  at  one  end  by  a  hinged  or  jointed  link  with 
the  end  of  the  hammer  shatik,in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  fly-lever 
is  raised  by  the  key,  the  end  of  the  hammer  shank  is  drawn  down,  and 
the  hammer  thrown  up  to  the  stringpor  by  any  other  means  substan- 
tially the  same. 

Second.  The  universal  repeating  spring,  m,  attached  to  the  lever  or  butt 
upon  which  is  formed  the  projection,  K,or  its  equivalent,  through  which 
the  fly  lever  communicates  with  the  hammer,  lor  the  purpose  of  raising 
it,  and  working  upon  the  end  of  the  fly-lever,  in  the  manner  substan- 
tially as  and  for  the  purpose  henein  set  forth.  This  I  claim,  without 
reference  to  the  precise  form  of  the  projection,  or  of  the  sftring  herein 
shown,  as  various  modifications  may  be  made  for  producing  the  same 
eflfect. 

Third.  Attaching  the  check-wire  to  a  hanging  or  hinged  butt,  Q,,  ope- 
rated iif)on  by  the  key,  in  the  manner  substantially  as  described,  so  as 
to  produce  the  same  etfect  as  if  attached  to  the  key,  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  the  key  to  be  easily  taken  out. 

Fourth.  Secnringor  placing  the  regulating  screw,  r,  for  cnntrollingor 
regulating  the  escaf)ement  of  the  fly  lever,  in  an  arm,  N,or  its  eciuivalent, 
upon  the  lever  upon  which  the  tly-lever.acts.  by  which  the  artion  of  the 
said  screw  u[K>n  the  fly  lever  is  more  gradual  and  easy,  and  the  jarring 
or  concussion  produced  when  the  screw  is  stationary  is  avoided. 

I  JUH.N  RUCK. 

No.  7977. — Improvement  in  Machines  for  Turnings  Boring,  ^c. 

What  we  claim  in  the  foregoing  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent,  is  the  tool  and  block-holder  herein  described,  consisting 
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of  two  upright  frames,  capable  of  movement  towards  each  other,  and  of 
being  clamped  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  apart,  as  may  be  required  to 
adapt  them  to  holding  blocks  of  diflerent  sizes,  and  tools  of  ditferent 
lengths  or  forms,  each  frame  being  provided  with  upright  parallel  guides, 
carrying  adjustable  jaws  for  holding,  boring,  or  turning  tools,  at  diff'erent 
Iieights  and  angles  and  to  aid  in  holding  blocks  of  irregular  forms;  these 
frames  being  mounted  upon  a  carriage  capable  of  being  turned  or  moved 
right  or  left,  so  as  to  hold  the  tool  or  present  the  substance  to  be  bored  in 
the  required  position,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth.  ( 

MARTIN  WAY, 
THOMAS  R.  WAY. 

No.  7978. — Improvement  in  Copying  Presses. 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  use  of  a  lever  handle,  I,  having  its  fulcrum  on  the  pressing-plate,  B, 
attached  to  the  opposite  plate,  F,  by  links,  H,  H,  as  shown,  working  in  the 
manner  described,  in  eombina'ion  \vn\\  the  adjusting  arrangements,  C, 
E,  G,  g.  for  tlie  purposes  expressed,  and  operating  together,  as  shown, or 
in  any  substantially  similar  manner. 

A.  A.  WILDER. 

No.  7979. — Improvement  in  tlt£  Teeth  of  Saws. 

I  claim  as  my  invention  the  insertion  of  teeth  in  circular  saw  blades, 
i")f  ihe  form  and  for  tlie  purptise  above  set  f>rih. 

GEORGb:  F.  WOOLSTON. 

No.  79S(V — Improvement  in  Dret^shig  Mill  Stones. 


—  What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
s  the  new  and  improved  mode  of  dressing  mill-stones,  which  1  have  de- 
scribed above  as  fully  and  correctly  as  I  can. 

E.  P.  GAINES. 

No.  7981. — Improve mcntiti  TrunJ:  Handles. 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
casting  the  article  in  two  parts,  in  such  a  form  that  they  may  be  put  to- 
gether without  any  alteration  of  the  parts,  and  so  that  they  cannot  get 
oMt  of  place,  when  the  handle  is  attached  to  a  trunk  or  other  article, 
when  tlie  whole  is  constructed  substantially  as  herein  described. 

ELIJAH  A.  ANDREWS. 

No.  7982. — Iinprovcntent  in  delivering  Particolored  Warps  in  \Vcaving. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  method,  substantially  as  herein  specified,  of  producing  figmes  that 
will  match  on  tapestry  carpets,  or  other  fabrics  wovw  with  printed 
warps,  by  the  employment  of  a  clamp  or  clamps,  to  he  clamped  on  to  the 
warps,  as  specified,  in  combination  with  belts, or  their  equivalent,  having 
a  positive  delivery  motion,  and  to  which  the  said  clamp  or  clamps  canba 
attached  at  given  distances,  as  specified. 

E.  B.  BIGELOW. 

10— 7» 
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No.  79S3.—Tnij)rovetii€Ht  in   Jurjpiard  Looms  for   weaving   Cut  Pile 

•,  Fubii'S. 

I  do  not  wish  lobe  understood  as  limiting  myself  to  tlic  precise  con- 
striiclioii  and  arrangement  ol  parts  lierein  s[eritied,  as  these  may  be 
greatly  varied  within  the  prmriple  of  my  invention. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  ai.d  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  combining  with  tFie  power  loom  for  weaving  cut  [nie  fabrics  double, 
substantially  as  described,  a  jacquard  machine  for  producing  the  figures 
on  such  fabrics  as  described. 

I  also  claim,  in  the  weaving  of  cut  pile  fabrics  double,  witli  the  figures 
produced  by  the  jacquard,  dividing  the  figuring  warjis  so  that  one  half 
(or  nearly  s'o)  ot  the  figuring  warps  shall  be  m  connexion  with  each  of  the 
cloths  or  fabrics,  sui'Slantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  piirfiose  specified. 

I  also  claim,  for  the  weaving  of  cut  pile  fabrics  double,  us  described, 
the  double  and  reversed  arrangement  of  the  jacquards,  substantially  as 
described. 

I  also  claim,  in  the  weaving  of  fabrics  of  the  kind  herein  described, 
passing  the  double  fabric  between  two  vibrating  bars,  having  curved 
faces,  to  determine  the  length  of  pile  between  the  two  cloths,  in  combi- 
nation with  the  two  rollers  or  llieir  equivalents,  over  and  under  which 
the  fabrics  pass  after  ihey  have  been  separated,  substantially  as  uescribed; 
and  this  1  also  claim  in  comf)inaiion  with  a  vibrating  knife  or  knives  for 
cutting  the  piFe  to  separate  the  two  fabrics  as  described. 

I       ^       ,  E.  13.  BIGHLOVV. 

No.  7984. — Iinproveinent  in  fastening  (f  Scythes  to  the  Snath. 


What  I  claim  as  new  in  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patB'jt,  is  setting  llie  edge  of  ifie  blade  up  or  down,  or  more  or  less 
obliquely,  by  means  of  the  adjusting  screw,  (/,)  in  combination  with  the 
edge  of  the  aperture,  a,  wfiich  form  the  hearings  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
shank  of  ilie  blade,  substantially  in  Ifie  manner  herein  set  fortfi. 

j  E.  S.  CLAPP. 

No.  7995. — Improvement  in  Scythe  Fastening. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, ts — 
First.  Making  the  shank,  (J,  ol  curved  or  arch  form  longiiudiiially,as 
descrilied,  which  enaf)les  it  to  be  fitted  to  the  snath  so  as  it  may  be  set  in 
or  out  l)y  giving  it  a  sligfit  motion  in  a  curved  direction. 

Second.  The  mode  of  securing  the  shank,  C,so  as  to  admit  of  the  edge 
of  the  blade  being  set  up  or  down,  hy  making  the  cavity  m  the  projec- 
tion, «,  through  V'liich  the  shank  pas.^es,  widest  at  the  back,  and  making 
the  back  t-dte  of  the  shank  and  tlie  inner  side  of  ifie  tiyhlening  key,  E, 
of  corresponding  arch  form  transverst  ly,  so  thai  the  Siirank  may  be  held 
secure  in  any  position. 


OLIVER  CLARK. 

No.  7986. — Improvements  in  the  vifthod  rf  Casting  the  Backs  upon  the 

Teeth  of  Curry  Combs. 

Having  thus  described  the  manner  of  procedure  according  to  my  in- 
Teniion,  such  as  1  have  essayed  with  success,  i  wish  it  to  be  understood 
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that  I  do  not  limit  myself  to  the  precise  mode  herein  described,  but  tliat 
I  cover  all  modes  which  are  essentially  the  same,  effecting  the  same  end 
by  means  substantially  the  same. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  employment  of  a  bar  in  combination  with  the  cope  of  a  two-part 
flask  for  castiuii  the  back  on  to  the  plates  of  curry-com»bs,  the  said  bar 
being  notcfied  to  receive  and  hold  the  said  plates  during  the  process,  all 
substantially  as  described. 

JAMES  M.  GARDNER. 

r 

No.  l^^l .—Afljustable  Cut  off. 

Having  thus  particularly  described  the  nature  of  my  improvement, 
what  1  claim  therein  as  my  invention,  and  for  which  I  desire  letters 
patent,  is: 

First.  The  tappet  (0  vibrated  by  the  impact  of  projections  upon  tlie 
slide  valve  rod,  and  lilting  thereby  a  poppet  valve  which  admits  steam  to 
the  slide  valve  chamber  during  periods  varying  with  the  height  to  which 
the  tappet  is  placed  by  the  elevation  or  depression  of  the  sliding  rod  or 
other  object  to  which  it  is  pivoted,  said  rod  being  raised  or  depressed  by 
a  motion  derived  from  the  governor,  or  communicated  to  it  in  such  other 
manner  as  may  be  deemed  expedient. 

Secondly.  1  claim  the  meclianisin,  substantially  as  described,  for  pro- 
longaiion  of  the  admission  of  steam  beyond  the  period  at  which  it  would 
be  cut  off  by  the  tappet,  to  wit:  the  sliding  plate  {w)  and  the  intervening 
bar  (o,)  the  former  with  a  pair  of  receding  inclined  planes  or  edges,  and 
ttie  latter  with  an  equal  and  parallel  pair  of  salient  planes,  which,  by 
sliding  upon  the  former,  hold  up  the  poppet  valve  alter  the  tappet  has 
ceased  to  act  for  a  period,  likewise  depending  upon  the  movement  of  the 
rod,  which  latter  may  be  actuated  as  set  forth  in  the  former  claim. 

SAMUEL  H.  GILMAN. 

No.  7  9S^.  — Improvement  in  Cylinders  for  Figuring  Looms. 

What  we  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secttre  in  letters  patent,  is  the 
mode  of  connecting  the  movable  cams,  </,  and  the  slide  pieces,  I,  with 
the  drum,  H,  substantially  as  set  forth,  and  for  the  purpose  herein  stated. 

E.  M.  HAST1^GS, 
JOHN  SHEPHERDSON. 

No.  79S9. — Improvement  in  Scythe  Fastenings. 

I  do  not  wish  to  limit  myself  to  the  specific  construction  of  the  parts  as 
described  and  represented,  as  this  may  l)e  varied  without  changing  the 
principle  of  my  invention;  as  for  instance  any  other  mode  of  securing 
the  plate,  which  forms  the  bed  of  the  scythe  shank,  when  set  in  any' 
given  po.sition,  may  be  substituted  for  that  herein  described.  As  1  have 
simply  described  apd  represented  the  mode  of  construction  which  I 
have  essayed  with  success,  what  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  method,  substantially  as  herein  specified, 
of  securing  or  fastening  the  scythe  to  the  snath  by  means  of  the  clamp 
jaws  acting  on  the  beveled  or  curv€d  edges  of  the  wedged  formed  8haak| 
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in  combination  with  the  method  of  holding  down  the  end  of  the 
shanks  by  mean  of  the  till  thereon,  which  works  on  to  the  toothed 
plate  of  the  recess  as  described,  whereby  the  scythe  is  held  more  firmly 
to  the  snath,  to  resist  all  strain,  than  by  any  other  method  heretofore 
practised. 

And  I  also  claim  the  method,  substantially  as  described,  of  spotting 
the  scythe,  that  is,  regulating  the  line  that  it  shall  have  relatively  to  the 
curves  of  the  snath,  by  means  of  tbe  movable  or  adjusting  plate,  c,  the 
edge  of  which  forms  the  bed  for  the  shank  of  the  scythe  when  drawn 
down  by  tJie  clamps  as  described.   | 

EBEN'R.  G.  LAMSON. 


> 


No.  7990. — Improvemtnts  in  Jacquard  Machines. 


What  we  claim  as  new  in  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  let- 
ters patent,  is^ 

Firstly.  The  manner  of  operating  the  cylinder  by  means  of  the  double 
lockers,  O,  O,  in  combination  with  the  springs,  P,  P,  whereby  its  com- 
plete operation  is  effected  by  the  upward  motion  of  the  trap  board,  (J, 
substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose  fierein  described. 

Secondly.  The  application  of  the  weights,  /,  /,  /,  /,  to  the  tail  cords 
above  the  harness,  for  the  purpose  of  more  etfectually  keeping  them  tight^ 
or  straight,  and  thereby  msuiing  the  mere  correct  operation  of  the  trap 
boards  and  needles  upon  them,  substantially  in  the  njanner  herein  set 
forth. 

JOHN  SCOTT, 
JOHN  TANNAHELL. 

No.  7091. — hnprovcrncnt  in    he  Ccustruction  of  Bcc  Hives. 

\\  hat  I  flaim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  having  the  comb  placed  within  tbe  trap,  I,  fortified  or  protected  from 
the  moth,  or  other  insects,  by  ih«  duiphraym,  M,  substantially  in  the 
manner  herein  fully  explained.         , 

A.  J.SURLES. 

No.  7992. — hnprovevunt  in  Rimovahlc  I/atidhs  to  Sad  Lons. 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  method,  herein  described,  of  coii;;tructing  sad,  tailors',  ajid  other 
hand-smoothing  irons  with  handles,  wbicli  can  be  readily  and  securely 
attached  to  the  iron,  and  easily  deuiclied  therefrom,  substantially  as 
herein  specified. 

I  '        T.  R.  TIMBY. 

No.  IWi,—  Iwpi oviiiunt  in  the  Chhstnution  of  Metallic  Buildings. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  of  my  improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  mttallic  buildings,  what  I  claim  us  new,  and  of  my  own  in- 
vention, and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  carrying  up  the  verti- 
cal w-sliaped  flange-binders  between  the  llanges  of  the  roof  plates,  to 
which  they  are  attached,  thus  supporting  the  rouf,  and  binding  it  firmly 
to  the  building. 
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1  also  claim  such  binders  attached  in  such  a  manner  in  connexion 
with  the  tie  plates,  or  rods,  Q,,  attached  at  the  same  spot  between  the 
flanges,  and  by  the  same  bolts;  and  this  I  claim,  whether  the  suspension 
bars,  R,  be  employed  or  not. 

SIMON  WILl.ARD. 

yo.  799i.—Lnprovem€Jit  in  Adjustable  Land  Sides  of  Ploughs. 

Having  thus  described  our  improvements  in  the  plough,  we  wish  it  to 
be  understood  that  we  do  not  claim  the  employment  of  an  aJjustive  plate 

for  elevating  the  rear  portion  of  the  plough  to  regulate  ijie  depth  of  the 
furrow. 

Hut  what  we  do  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  providing  a  right  angled  lieel  plate,  L,  with  a  hook,  P,'for  the 
purpose  of  interlocking  with  a  hooked  shaped  projection,  U,  attached  to 
the  land  bar,  forming  a  hook  joint,  said  heel-plate,  li,  forming  the  bottom 
and  side  of  the  land  bar,  and  having  its  rearward  portion  susceptible  of 
vertical  adjustment  by  means  ol  a  screw,  T;  and,  when  adjusted, 
being  clamped  by  a  horizontal  screw  bolt,  N,iis  shank  being  placed  in  a 
segmental  slot,  to  udinit  of  its  moving  with  the  hetl  plate.  :<--  (inscribed. 

GEOKCii:   HKKri.KY, 
SA.Mi;i:h   CONRAU, 
JAMES   WKU.E. 

No.  7995. — Apparatus  for  securing  Shutters  in  any  required  position. 

Wjiat  I  claim  is  the  riyht  to  the  rods,  pintles,  sockets,  screws,  and 
apertures,  connected,  arranged,  and  acting  substantially  in  the  manner 
and  for  the  purjKises  described. 

CHARLES  \V.  KREBS. 


No.  7996. — Improved  Sash  Lock: 

What  I  claim  consists  in  the  spring,  F,  to  throw  the  turning  hook  out- 
trards,  the  spring  catch.  G, -(applied  to  the  frame  of  the  hook.)  and  the 
projection,  H,  (extending  either  from  the  curved  rail  or  the  lower  window 
sash,)  in  combination  together  and  with  the  said  clamp  ho(.k  and  rail, 
the  whole  being  made  to  operate  substantially  in  the  manner  as  herein 
before  spe(;ified. 

MICHAEL  NORTON. 

No.  7997. — Improvcnioit  in  Extension  Tahltr. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  construction  and  operation  of  my 
improved  extension  table,  what  I  claim  as  new,  and  of  my  invention, 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 

First.  The  slides,  E  and  P\  in  combination  with  the  cross  bars,  G, 
and  folding  rails,  I;  and,  second,  the  recess  for  the  reception  of  the  loose 
leaves,  being  formed  substantially  in  the  manner  and  f-r  the  jmrpose  set 
forth. 

LEWIS  THORN. 
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No.  t998. — Apparatus  for  moving  and  securing  Shutters,  ^'c. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  maikper  of  opening  and  clesing  window  shutters  from  the  inside, 
and  securing  ihera  firmly  at  any  point  in  their  semi  circuit  by  means  of 
the  horizontal  screw  shaft,  B,  inserted  in  an  opening'in  the  lower  portion 
of  the  window  frame,  metallic  nut,  E,  surrounding  the  same,  and  the  bar 
or  plate,  F,  attached  to  the  shutter,  substantially  as  described. 

A.W.  SPEERS. 

No.  7999. — Improved  Apparatus  for  drmcing  and  measuring  Liquids. 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  of  measures  with  faucets,  cocks, or  gates  used  in  draw- 
ing liquids  from  cans,  casks,  barrels,  dec,  in  such  a  manner  that  by 
opening  the  faucet  attached  to  the  cask,  the  lueasure  will  be  filled;  then, 
by  closing  the  same,  the  desired  amount  may  be  drawn  by  opening  the 
corresponding  faucet  in  the  measure,  the  wholo  combined  substantially 
as  described,  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

.  RICHARD  F.  STEVENS.  - 

No.  8000. — Improvement  in  Scythe  Fastenings. 

* 

What  I  claim  as  my  improvement,  is  the  combination  of  the  two 
wedge  shaped  bearers,  H,  1,  the  confining  bolt,  F,  ^nd  tl)e  support  nt  the 
extreme,  or  other  end  of  the  shank,  as  constructed,  substantially  in  the 
manner  as  specified,  the  whole  beinor  for  the  purpfise  of  enabling  a  per- 
son to  change  the  position  of  the  Wade  of  the  scythe  in  a  direction  trans- 
versely of  the  plane  of  the  blade.    | 

I  NATHANIEL  LAMSON. 

No.  8001. — Improvement  in  Mac/tines  for  jwcparing  Clay  for  Making 

Brick. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  use  of  a  revolving  screen,  constructed  of  bars,  a,  a,  «,  a,  set  at  a 
slight  inclination  from  the  horizontal  position,  having  lugs  or  crushers, 
c,  c,  c,  c,  c,  within  it  ;  each  lug  being  hung  or  suspended  at  one  end,  on 
a  bar,o,  and  prevented  from  touching  or  rubbing  the  screen  by  cord  or 
chain,  i,  attached  to  its  other  extremity,  siid  rod, ^,  supporting  or  con- 
structed, and  operating  in  any  manner  substantially  the  same  and  for  the 
purpose  set  forth. 

HEMAN  WHIPPLE. 


No.  8002. — Improvement  in  Upright  Piano  Fortes. 

What  I  claim  is  the  arrangement  of  the  sounding  board  in  upright 
pianos,  between  the  strings  and  the  performer,  substantially  in  the  man- 
ner described. 

HENRY  KLEPFER. 
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1  claim  the  arrangement  of  the  hole  or  holes,/,  /", /,  at  the  head  of  the 
confining  clasps  in  such  manner,  with  respect  to  the  axis,/?-,ot  the  screw, 
H,  that  when  the  said  screw  is  turned  one  hundred  and  eighty  degrees, 
the  position  or  positions  of  the  same  (».  e.  the  hole  or  holes)  may  be 
changed  in  such  manner  as  to  secure  one  or  more  new  and  different 
positions  for  the  shank,  the  same  being  for  the  purpose  as  specified. 
-  ,  NATHANIEL  LAMSON. 

No.  8004. — Improvement  in  Balanced  Valvrs. 

I  do  not  claim  as  my  invention  valves  having  seats  of  such  relative 
dian)eters  that  they  shall  be  retained  thereon  by  the  pressure  of  steam; 
but  what  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  in  the  above  description  of  valve,  where  the  disk  is  held  by  a  support 
running  up  through  the  hollow  valve,  so  f)rmiiig  the  valve  that  the 
upper  seat  shall  be  larger  in  diameter  than  the  lower  one,  liy  means  of 
the  ring,  r,  attached  to  the  valve,  and  by  means  of  the  ring,  5,  attached  to 
the  seat,  or  by  any  means  substantially  the  same,  for  the  purpose  of 
retaining  the  valve  on  its  seat,  by  the  pressure  of  steam,  whenever  its 
position  or  location  in  respect  to  the  steam  passages  is  such  that  the 
pressure  of  steam  is  below  the  valve  when  closed. 

FRANCIS  B..  STEVENS. 

No.  SOOo.— Improvement  in  Machines  for  Folding  and  Measuring  Cloth. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  1  will  proceed  to  state 
what  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent: 

I  claim — first.  Folding  the  cloth  as  it  passes  through  or  between  the 
calender  rollers  during  the  process  of  calendering,  or  by  passing  it 
ihiough  or  between  a  pair  of  revolving  rollers,  E,  E',  similar  to  calender 
rollers,  the  said  calender  or  other  rollers  being  hung  in  a  carriage,  F,  F,  G, 
which  receives  a  reciprocating  motion  above  or  across  a  table,  C,  and  a 
tilting  motion  at  each  end  of  its  stroke,  so  as  to  bring  each  roller  alter- 
nately to  bear  on  the  table  as  it  (the  carriage)  nioves  in  different  direc- 
tions across  it,  thereby  laying  the  cloth  under  the  rollers  on  the  table  in 
folds  or  layers,  in  the  manner  substantially  as  herein  described. 

I  claim — second.  Making  the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  calender 
rollers  of  a  certain  fixed  length;  such  length  determining  tH^e  length  of 
the  fold,  and  thereby  measuring  the  cloth,  substantially  in  the  manner 
herein  described.  At  the  same  time  1  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I 
do  not  claim  the  measurement  of  cloth  by  folding  it  in  layers  or  folds  of 
a  certain  length,  unless  such  layers  or  folds  are  laid  L^y  calender  or  other 

similar  rollers. 

J  HENRY  BOOT. 

No.  8006. — Improved  Horse  Shoe  Nail  Machine. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  therein  as 
new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  making  a  horse-shoe  nail 
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by  means  of  a  stationary,  former,  and  a  series  of  travelling  and  rotatrng 
cams,  arranoed  and  operating  substantially  as  herein  described  and 
fully  shown.  , 

\  I  MARSHALL  BURNETT. 

No.  8007. —Improved  Mnchwe  for  slicking  Pins  oti/aper. 

In  the  machine  which  I  l)ave  now  fully  and  exactly  described— for 
Slicking  pins  crosswise  of  narrow  fillets  of  paper,  to  prepare  it,  when  so 
stuck,  for  winding,  and  winding  the  same  info  coils— there  are  several 
parts  which  are  common,  or  such  as  have  been  used  by  others,  which  1 
do  not  claim  separately  nor  in  other  combinations. 

I  do  not  claim  the  upper  feeding  channel,  or  inclined  conductors, 
when  made  of  su-aight  bar.s;  nor  cylmders  with  parallel  sides,  which 
have  been  used  for  conducting  wood  screws  and  similar  headed  articles: 
nor  the  downward  curved  c<u:dnr.iors ;  nor  any  other  feeding  channels,' 
uriless  they  are  combined  with  the  conical  form  of  rollers  or  the  sep- 
arator. 

I  do  not  claim  the  crimps,  nor  any  peculiarity  in  inserting  the  pins 
through  them,  if  made  crosswise  of  the  sheet,  and  the  pins  inserted 
lengthwise  of  it,  and  not  crosswise  of  both  the  cr)mps  anrl  fillet,  or  ridees 
raised  in  it.  ° 

1  do  not  claim  nor  use  any  kind  of  crimping  "  bars,'^  "jaws,"  or 
"clamps,"  as  they  have  been  heretofore  used. 

And,  generally,  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  I  do  not 
limit  myself  to  the  precise  form  or  arranwemenl  of  parts,  nor  the  particu- 
lar devices  for  moving  them;  for  these  may  be  much  varied  without 
changing  the  principle  of  my  invemioii  as  set  forth  ;  nor  do  I  limit  my- 
self to  the  single  process  of  inserting  only  one  pin  at  once,  or  only  one 
edge  of  the  fillet:  for  on  the  saino  principles,  with  only  circumstantial 
variations  of  the  machinery,  I  can  insert  several  pins  at  once  on  the  same 
edge  of  the  fillet,  or  on  both  edges  of  it ;  and  other  similar  variations  caii 
be  made  by  any  competent  machinist  without  any  essential  or  substan- 
tial variation  from  the  character  of  my  invention,  as  herein  described 
and  set  forth. 

First.  I  do  claim  the  conical  form  of  rollers  to  consiinite  my  feeding 
channel  for  arranging  the  pins  and  moving  them  forward  in  the  channef, 
with  the  most  suitably  decreasing  rates  ot^descending  velocity,  as  herein' 
described. 

Second.  1  do  claim  also  as  my  improvement  and  invention,  and  de- 
sire »o  secure  by  letters  patent,  the  combination  of  the  parts  and  the 
adaptation  of  my  machine  for  feeding  the  pins,  separating  and  delivering 
them,  crimping  t[i,e  fillet,  and  sticking  the  pins  crosswise  of  such  fillef 
and  finally  rolling  the  fillet  into  a  coil,  substantially  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed. 

I  claim  also  the  screw  separator,  as  described,  placed  in  the  feeding 
channel  to  restrain  the  natural  descent  of  tfie  column  of  pins,  so  that  they 
may  be  delivered  as  fast,  and  no  faster  than  they  are  required  for  stick- 
ing, substantially  as  herein  described  and  set  forth 

C.  O.  CROSBY. 
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Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  herein  as 
new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  psPlent,  is  two  or  more  chambers  and 
areas,  in  combination  with  a  fan,  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  and  sep- 
arating grain,  by  using  one  and  the  same  blast  (to  clean  it)  over  and  over 
again  any  number  of  times,  as  herein  fullv  described  and  represented. 

JOHN    HOLLLNGSVVORTH. 

No.  8000. — Improvement  in  Mills  for  grinding  Paints  and  Drugs. 

1  do  not  intend  to  confine  n.yself  to  the  precise  forms  of  construction 
herein  described,  as  those  may  le  varied  in  many  ways  to  produce  the 
same  results;  as,  for  instance,  the  rotation  of  the  mullers  may  be  effected 
by  the  use  of  gearing,  or  the  spindles  of  the  mullers  may  be  firnilv  fixed 
and  the  bed  stone  be  made  to  revolve — all  of  which  methods  involve  the 
principles  of  my  invention. 

What  I  claim  as  of  my  own  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent  of  the  United  States,  is  the  construction  of  a  mill  in  which  the 
grinding  surfaces  shall  consist  of  a  plane  or  planes  operating  upon  a 
cone,  as  herein  described. 

I  claim  also  the  lever  {k)  in  combination  with  the  mifller,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regulating  the  feed  ;  the  whole  being  constructed  substantially 
in  the  manner  as  set  forth  herein. 

T;.  D.  JONES. 

No.  8010. — Irnprovejnent  in  Rice  Ilullers. 

Having  described  my  invention,  I  will  now  state  what  I  claim  as  new, 

and  desire  to  secuie  by  letters  pa  ent. 

I  claim  operating  the  pestle  by  having  it  attached  to  a  rod  passing 
through  the  bottom  of  the  mortar,  and  receiving  motion  through  a  crank, 
or  its  equivalent,  placed  below  it,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose 

herein  set  forth.  ^ 

PETER  McKINLAY. 

No.  soil. — Improvements  in  Blasting  Rocks,  ^'c. 

Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  the  use  of  cartridge  as  anything 
new  in  blasting  ;  and  I  am  aware  that  clay  has  been  used  around  a 
charge  in  wet  holes,  by  way  of  puddling,  to  fill  the  little  fissures  and 
stop  the  leaks  ;  and  also  as  to  the  use  of  water,  where  a  dipth  ol  it  can  be 
had  sutficient  to  make  its  veight  available,  1  am  aware  lliat  this  would 
not  be  new.  Bui  as  to  my  device  of  packing  around  the  cartridge  for 
the  object  before  indicated,  and  with  water — irrespective  of  the  consider- 
ation of  its  weight — 1  do  not  know  whether  this  device  is  new  or  not; 
and  that  I  may  be  upon  the  safe  side,  I  shall  not  claim  it.  Moreover,  it  is 
not  important  for  me  to  claim  it,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  device  which  can 
in  no  other  way  be  so  conveniently  available  as  in  connexion  with  the 
use  of  said  binder,  which  I  do  claim. 

And  nt>w,  to  sum  up  in  biief  what  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  de- 
sire 10  secure  by  letters  patent,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state — 
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First.  I  claim  the  use  of  an  artificial  binder,  by  means  of  which  to 
restrain  the  action  of  the  blast  in  opposite  directions,  hy  off-setting  said 
action  against  itself,  substantially  as  herein  before  explained. 

Second.  I  claim  the  use  of  the  Piltle  packing  wedge,  or  wedges,  within 
the  charge  or  blast  chamber,  substantially  as  described. 

CHAKLRS  MONSOX. 

I 

No.  8012. — Improced  Machine  for  forming  a  Lock  on  Sheet  Metal. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  1  will  now  proceed  to  state 
what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent.  1 
claim  the  en)ployment  of  a  cam  or  cams,  ^,  g,  on  the  tumbler,  1),  operating 
on  levers,  E,  H,  connected  with  the  under  side  of  the  movable  jaw,  G,  in 
combination  with  a  spring  or  springs,  /,  substantially  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed, for  the  purpose  of  closiniT  the  li[>,<?,  and  securing  the  plate  while 
folding,  and  raising  the  lip  and  releasing  the  plate  after  the  folding  is  com- 
pleted. I 

I  JABEZ  WALKER. 

No.  801 3. — Improvement  in  Wheat  Fans. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  combination  of  the  fan,  air  trunk,  and  head,  constructed  and  opera- 
ting substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose   herein  desciibed. 

1  Ji:SSE  WHITE. 

No.  8014. — Improvement  in  Bran- Duster s- 

Having  thus  fully  desciibed  our  improvements,  we  wish  it  understood 
that  we  do  not  claim  the  beater  and  fan  revolving  within  an  upright 
Stationary  beater  and  bolt,^these  have  before  beeti  used;  but  what  we 
do  claim,  and^desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  the 
openings,  (riand  /,)  both  provided  with  valves  or  registers,  wiih  the  run- 
ner and  fan  revolving  within  an  upright  cylindrical  casing,  the  upper  part 
of  which  acts  as  a  beater,  and  the  lower  part  as  a  bolting  apparatus,  sub- 
stantially as  described,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  flour  which  ad- 
heres to  the  bran  after  undergoing  the  ordinary  bolting;  the  said  process 
being  regulated  and  adjusted  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  weather,  etc. 
by  admitting  more  or  less  air,  either  above  or  below,  by  means  of  the 
registers,  as  set  forth. 


JNO.  M.  CARR, 
JAS.  HUGHES. 


■Improvement   in  conrncting  and  disconnecting  Wheels  and 

Axles. 


No.  8015. 


I  do  not  claim  the  cajv,  the  nut,  or  the  axle  ;  but  what  I  do  claim  as  my 
invention,  and  desire  tosecure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  dog  atid  the  spring 
combined,  and  operatiug  as  above  set  forth. 

SIMEON  HEY  WOOD. 


\ 
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Having  described  my  invention,  and  the  best  mode  known  to  me  of 
manufacturing  the  same,  what  I  claim  as  my  invention, and  desire  tose- 
cure by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  potash  with  rubber  and  sul- 
phur, and  submitting  the  same  to  a  high  degree  of  heat,  whereby  to  pro- 
duce the  change  upon  rubber  known  as  vulcanizine. 

UAVID  McGURDY. 

No.  8017. — Improvements  in  Splint  Machines. 

What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combi- 
nation of  the  cylinders,  F  and  G,  with  their  cutters,  J,  J,  attached,  (for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  rounded  form  to  the  splints,)  and  the  cylinder, 
K,  with  its  spurs,  /,  (for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  splints  in  one  direc- 
tion,) with  the  circular  cutter  or  saw,  N,  (for  the  purpose  of  separating 
the  splints  from  the  timber,)  and  the  guide,  v,  to  guide  the  splmis  in  the 
channel,  u;  the  whole  being  arranged  substantially  in  the  manner  and 
for  the  purposes  above  set  Ibrlh. 

HENRY  MMLLISH. 

No.  8018. — Improvement  in  Seed  Planters. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  of  my  invention  and  improvement, 
and  the  operation  of  the  same,  what  I  claim  as  new,  and  of  my  own  in- 
vention, is  placing  two  or  more  hollows,  drill  teeth,  in  a  direct  line,  one 
behind  the  other,  managed  and  drawn  by  the  same  drag-bar;  the  front 
tooth  being  made  the  longest,  and  so  placed  as  to  run  somewhat  deeper 
in  the  soil  than  its  successor  or  follower,  for  the  purpose  of  depositing 
fine  manure,  or  chemical  agents,  beneath  thegraiti  when  planted  in  rows 
or  otherwise,  as  herein  fully  set  forth  and  represented. 

ARCHIBALD   WIETING. 

\ 

No.  8019. — Improvement  in  Machines  fur   cutting  Screws  on  Bedsttad 

Rails. 

Having  thus  fully  described  our  improvements  in  cutting  screws,  what 
we  claitn  as  new  therein,  and  which  we  desire  to  secure  by  letters  pat- 
ent, is  the  peculiar  form  and  manner  of  securing  the  V  cutter  to  the 
cylmdrical  head,  as  described  ;  that  is  to  say,  making  the  cutter  as  rep- 
resented, and  letting  the  tapered  end  of  the  shank  into  the  recess,  biing- 
ing  the  angular  shoulder  against  the  cylinder,  and  sustaining  the  bevelled 
points  against  thfe  interior  bevelled  surface  of  the  cylinder  head,  by  which 
arrangement  the  instrument,  during  the  operation  of  cutting,  is  forced 
firmly  against  the  head,  the  strain  upon  the  confining  screw  being  thereby 
greatly  reduced,  and  the  cutting  tool  itself  strengthened. 

H.  GROSS, 

W.   CAMPBELL. 

No.  8020. — Stone  and  Metal  Conglomerate  for  Favitig,  4*c. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  of  my  invention,  what  I  claim  therein 
as  new,  and  for  which  1  desire  letters  patent,  is  forming  a  block  suitable 
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for  paving,  masonry  work,  or  analogous  purposes,  of  a  conglomerate  of 
iron  and  stone,  by  running  the  molten  metal  among  broken  stone 
within  a  mould,  eithej  with  or  without  the  devices,  substantially  as 
herein  described,  for  jointing  and  locking  together  the  contiguous  blocks. 

1  GEORGE  H.  KMGHT. 

No.  8021. — Improvement  in  Brick  Presses.    ' 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  invention,  what  I  claim 
herein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  lip,  e,  hug- 
ging closely  the  rim  of  a  wheel  contaiiiiug  moulds;  the  said  lip  being  a 
prolongation  of  a  gradually  narrowing  feed-trough,  formed  and  operated 

after  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  substanliaily  as  herein  described 

namely,  the  formation  (by  pressure  of  untempered  clay)  of  a  unilorm 
and  coherent  brick. 

I  JOHN  J.  RIDDLE. 

No.  S022.— Improvement  in  Sawing  Machines.        "i 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  nature  of  my  invention,  and  the  manner 
in  which  I  have  essayed  the  same  with  success,  1  will  state  that  I  do 
not  wish  to  limit  myself  to  the  precise  mode  of  constructing  and  arran- 
ging the  parts,'as  these  may  be  variously  modified  without  departing  from 
the  principle  of  my  invention. 

But  what  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  making  the  circular  saw  with  both  faces  convex,  in  the  man- 
ner and  for  the  purpose  substantially  as  specified,  when  this  is  combined 
with  the  guide,  substantially  as  specified,  tor  spreading  apart  the  plank 
to  prevent  the  binding  of  the  saw,  as  specified. 

.  PEARSON  CROtSBY. 

No.  8023. — Improvemcni  in  fastening  down  Table  Leaves. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  of  de^vices,  by  means  of  which  table-tops  of  different 
forms  and  dimensions  cau  be  readily  secured  to  and  disconnected  from 
the  same  frame,  as  herein  set  forth. 

1  LEWIS  J.  MASON. 

No.  S024. — Improvement  in  Brick  Presses. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  of  thp  mould  wheel  with  the  grooved  and  smooth 
pressure  roller,  substantially  as  herein  described;  the  grooved  roller 
gauging  and  partially  compressing  the  clay  iriio  the  moulds,  and  forming 
a  projecting  band  of  clay,  whirli  is  subsequetitly  compiessed  into  the 
moulds  by  the  smooth-pressure  roller. 

I  also  rlaini  the  grooves  in  the  mould  wheel,  in  combination  with  the* 
flanges  of  a  hopper,  which  is  snppcrted-on  the  frame  of  the  machine,  in- 
dependently of  the  mould  wheel,  by  which  arrangement  the  clay  is 
prevented  from  escaping  laterally,  and  working  in  between  the  teeth  of 
the  driving  wheels ;  hence  the  latter  can  be  placed  near  to  the  moulds, 
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and  the  machine  thus  made  more  compact,  while,  at  the  same  time  the 
danger  of  breakage  is  diminished.  ' 

I  likewise  claim  detaching  the  bricks  from  the  pistons  of  the  mould 
wheel  by  means  of  the  tappets  and  lever,  as  herein  set  forth. 

J.  Z.  A.  WAGNER. 

No.  S025. — Improvement  in  Apparatus  for  Bolting  Hour. 

Having  thus  clearly  and  exactly  described  the  nature  and  operation  of 
our  jomt  invention,  we  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  we  do  not  claim 
the  broad  principle  of  bolting  meal  by  an  air  blast,  as  this  has  been  im- 
perfectly done  before;  but  what  we  do  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  se- 
cure by  letters  patent,  is  the  application  of  a  blast  cylinder  with  spiral 
issues,  as  described,  to  the  process  of  bolting  flour  or  other  pulverized 
materials;   by  means  of  which,  during  a  continuous  blast,  the  meal  is 
consecutively  thrown  against  the  bolting  cloth,  and  so  much  as  is  not 
passed  through  at  once  is  given  an  interval  of  time  to  fall  from  the  cloth 
and  leave  open  the  meshes,  and  is  thus,  as  it  were,  re  fed  to  the  impulse  of 
the  blast  from  each  succeedinir  issue;  the  intermittent  action  at  the  same 
time  causing  eddies  that  loosen,  and,  as  it  were,  rip  up  the  bran  and 
flour  from  the  cloth,  separate  the  bran  from  the  flour,  and  twirl  the  par- 
ticles of  bran  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  flour  free  to  pass  through  • 
while  the  bran,  from  the  twirl  thus  given  it,  is  caused  to  present  its 
broadest  surface  to   the  bolting  cloth,  the  specking  of  the  flour  being 
thereby  prevented  and  avoided;   the  several  parts  being  arranged   sub- 
stantially in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  described. 

We  also  claim  the  insertion  of  a  set  of  beaters  at  a  suitable  distance 
down  the  boltmg  cloth  and  blast  cylinder,  which,  during  the  bolting 
process,  shall  interrupt  the  same  at  a  time  when  the  bran  requires  beat- 
ing, in  order  to  loosen  the  flour  from  it  preparatory  to  the  further  contin- 
uance of  the  boiling  process,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
purpose  described. 

We  a!so  claim  the  chambers  (Y)  and  (I,)  by  means  of  which  the  light 
flour,  earned  up  by  the  escafie  of  the  blast,  is  regathered,  and  returned 
to  the  usual  gathering  chamber  (S,)  subsiantiallyiin  the  manner  and  for 
the  purpose  described. 

.  '  LEWIS  FAGIN. 

^  HENRY  0.  HAYMAN.     , 

No.  8026. — Improved  Saw  Set. 

Having  ilnis  described  the  construction  and  operation  of  my  improved 
saw-set,  wjiat  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  br  letters 
patent,  are  the  following  particulars  : 

First.  Supjxiriing  the  lever,  by  which  motion  is  given  to  the  laws  by 
means  of  an  adjustable  stirrup,  constructed  substantially  as  described; 
whereby  said  stirrup  serves  as  a  gauge,  in  addition  to  performing  its  or- 
dinary  duties.  ° 

Second.  I  claim  the  arrangement  of  the  jaws,  constmcted  of  one  bent 
piece  of  metal,  with  the  lever  and  stirrup;  the  handle  of  said  lever  pro- 
jecting  backwards,  towards  the  rounded  part  of  the  jaws ;  the  whole 
being  constructed  substantially  as  herein  described. 

ELIJAH  S.  HOLKINS. 
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No.  8027. — Apparatm  for  setting  up  Tenphis. 


What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  und  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  elevating  the  pins  of  a  bowling  alley  by  means  of  a  set  of  elevating 
sockets,  operated  from  the  head  of  the  table  when  this  is  combined  with 
any  well-known  device  or  devires,  which  will  permit  the  pins  to  fall, 
and  sustain  them  in  a  vertical  position,  after  they  ar3  elevated,  substan- 
tially as  described. 

THOMAS  J.  SLOAN. 


No.  802S, — Improvement  in  Horse  Powers. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  manner  of  arranging  and  connecting  the  whipple-tree  and  brake, 
so  that  when  the  horse  is  drawing,  the  brake  is  off  the  wheel  or  pulley; 
and  when  not,  is  oir,  and  acting  as  a  governor,  as  hereinbefore  described, 
for  the  purposes  herein  before  set  f>rih. 

i^ARON  D.  CRANE. 

-   No.  6029. —  Tool  for  making  Jack  Chains. 

Having  now  fully  d'^scribed  my  invention,  I  disclaim  all  right  to  the 
grooved  pin.  lint  1  claim  the  combination  of  the  stud  pin;s,  t  and  i', 
with  the  bending  stud  and  holding^  dog,  arranged  and  acting  substantially 
ati  described. 

WILLIAM  TODD. 

No.  8030. — Improvement  in  Ladies''  Work  Tables. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvement,  what  I  claim  as  new, 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  mountini;  of  the  upper  leaf, 
13,  alid  disk,  G,  with  the  drawers,  R,  R,(i,  on  the  rotary  standard,  X,  thus 
raising  or  lowering  the  whole,  to  puit  different  persons,  by  the  screw,  L. 

Second.  I  claim  the  rotary  disk,  with  drawers  hung  thereon  by  the 
screw,  U,  supported  by  the  pin,  K,  which  can  turn  round  the  standard, 
independent  of  the  leaf  or  standard,  13,  X,  and  raised  or  lowered,  as  here- 
in set  forth. 

CKLIA  R.  P.  WOOD, 
(Now  CELiA  R.  P.  FOSTER.) 

No.  8031. —  Improvement  in  Grain  Separators  and  Fans. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
constructing  the  elevator  with  double  troughs,  c,  c,  in  the  manner  here- 
in described,  f(^r  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  grain  from  falling  through 
between  the  cells. 

I  rhoreover  claim  the  combination  of  the  herein  described  elevator,  J, 
wind-channel,  L,  and  plate  valve, /n,  with  a  grain  threshing  and  win- 
nowing machine  J  the  former  being  constructed  and  arranged  as  herein 
described. 

ROSWELL  T.  MERRILL. 
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No.  6032. — Improved  Saw  Set. 
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W^hat  1  claim  as  of  my  own  invention  in  the  saw  doctor,  and  wish  to 
secure  by  letters  patent  of  the  United  Siaies,  is  the  "adjustable  double 
beveled  slide  saw  rest,"  constructed  and  u>ed  substantially  as  herein 
described,  by  means  of  which  its  beveled  bed,  the  tooth  rest,  upper  jaw, 
and  punch  saws  of  all  kinds  can  be  firmly  held,  and  their  teeth  be  either 
set  in  V-form,  sliouldered  in  U-form, '>r  be  both  shouldered  and  set  to 
any  aniount  required  to  insure  any  degree  of  smoothness  or  roughness 
in  sawing,  whether  their  points  are  sharp  or  rounded. 

HIRAM  STRAIT. 

No.  8033. — Improvement  in  Wintioiring  Machines. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
are  the  blwst  passages,  F,  G,  and  k,  arranged  and  controlled  by  the  shut- 
ter,  J,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  substantially  as  herein  set 
forth. 

JONATHAN  L.  BOOTH. 
No.  8034. — Improvement  in  Cooking  Stoves. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  ol  my  invention,  what  I  claim 
therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  are  tlie  air  passages 
p,  y,r,  between  the  fire-back,/,  and  the  upper  oven,  the  said  passages 
receiving  external  air  at  the  sides  of  the  st..ve,  and  discharging  it  into 
the  bark  flue,  in  combination  with  the  damper,  //j,and  flues  Z»,  c,  d,  e,  /", 
gyh,  substantially  as  herein  desi-ribed  and  represented,  for  the  purpose 
of  equalizing  and  regulating  the  heal  to  all  parts  of  tfie  ovens. 

RUFUS  K.  PAINE. 

No.  8035. — Improvement  in  Material  for  transferring  colors  in   Calico 

Printing. 

t 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  of  my  invention,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  said  inv.-niion  must  he  used,  1  claim  the  use  of  extract  of 
fibriiie  to  form,  with  or  without  nny  other  oily  or  fat  matters,  by  the  means 
which  1  have  described,  or  any  otfier  equivalent  means,  a  mastic  ade- 
quate to  thickening  and  retaining  on  fibres,  threads,  tissues,  of  every 
description,  and  of  every  material  or  substance,  the  archil  color,  and  such 
-otfi^jr  colors  as  are  incorporated  with  that  masiic. 

I  also  claim  the  above  process  of  preparing  and  purifying  the  extract 
of  caseine,  in-  order,  by  the  means  which  I  have  specified,  or  any  other 
equivalent  means,  to  impart  to  fibres,  threads,  and  tissues,  of  vegetable 
nature  of  every  description,  by  means  of  a  preparation  of  mordaiiL  the 
property  of  belter  uniting  to,  or  attracting,  the  coloring  matter  of  afchil, 
and,  in  general,  other  coloring  matters,  eiiher  in  printing  or  dj'Xing, 
whether  this  preparation,  or  mordant,  be  applied  on  the  fibres  or  threads 
of  vegetable  nature,  previous  to  the  weaving,  or  whether  U  be  applied 
after  the  weaving  on  tissues  of  vegetable  nature,  or  on  tissues  composed 
partly  of  vegeuble  and  partly  of  animal  substances. 

U.  A.  BROaUETTE. 
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No.  S036. — Improved  Milling  Tool. 


The  rotary  die  for  making  impressions  on  metals  and  oiher  substances 
is  a  well  known  instrument,  and  we  make  no  claim  founded  on  that 
instrument  in  itself  considered. 

But  what  we  do  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
conibination  of  such  die  with  an  axle,  on  which  the  same  may  vibrate, 
which  axle  is  at  right  angles  with  the  axis  of  rotation,  and  not  in  the 
same  plane,  substantially  in  the  manner  und  for  the  purposes  herein  set 
forth. 

JOHN  BUCKINGHAM, 
JOSEPH  H.  BAIRD. 

No.  S037. — Improvement  in  Mill  Stones. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  constructing  the  riiniiing-stonHS  of  mills  with  oblique  apertures,  or 
passages,  through  the  body  of  tfie  stone,  and  provided  with  hoods  or  fun- 
nels, to  colleci  tfie  air  during  tfie  rotation,  and  connected  on  the  grind- 
ing face  of  the  stone  with  furrowp,  substantially  as  described,  when  this 
arrangement  is  combined  with  the  use  of  vertical  pipes,  leadin?  from  the 
extremity  of  one  of  the  apertures  or  passages,  to  a  funnel  leading  to  the 
next  succeeding  obliqu3  passage  in  the  body  of  the  stove,  substantially 
in  the  njanner  and  for  the  purpose  specified. 

j  K.  T.  HANON  VALCKK. 

'  No.  8U3S. — Improvement  in  Iron  Railings. 


What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  securing  the  paUings  permanently  to  the  horizontal  rods  or  bars  of 
iron,  fnr  the  purpose  of  coiistructing  an  entire  section  of  railing  by  means 
of  the  methods  of  operating  the  rods  or  bars  with  the  pailings,  having 
jaws,  recesses,  and  bearings,  as  described  therein,  and,  together  with 
other  devic.'s  in  castings,  termed  saddles  or  troughs,  having  dovetails 
and  tenons  cast  to  them  tiir  the  purposes  herein  naa)ed  ;  and  this  I  claim, 
whether  the  several  parts  be  formed  and  adapted  to  each  other  and  op- 
erated precisely  as  represented  and  described,  or  otherwise;  the  results 
always  produced  being  effected  by  means  equivalent  to  those  within 
named.  i 

JOHN  KRAUSER. 

No.  8039. — Impmvemnits  in  the  Steam  Engine. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secire  by  letters  patent, 
is— 

First.  The  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  columns  by  which 
the  steam  cylinder  is  connected  with  the  bed  frame  in  such  manner  that 
they  constitute  the  air-pump  and  condenser,  substantially  as  herein  set 
forth.  , 

Second.  The  method,  herein  described,  of  actuating  the  cut-off  valve 
of  one  steam  cylinder  by  a  motion  derived  from  the  valve  or  valve-rod  of 
the  other  cylinder,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 
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Third.  The  adjuauble  supplementary  valve  (i)  in  connexion  with 
apertures  or  ports  («)  in  the  steam  valves,  by  means  of  which  the  steam 
can  be  worked  at  full  pressure  ihroughout  the  whole  length  of  ihe  stroke 
without  disengaging  the  cut-off  valve. 

R.  F.  LOPER, 
J.  W.  NYSTROM. 

No.  SO AO.— Improvement  in  Cooking  Staves: 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvements,  what  I  claim  as  new 
tlierem,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  apertures  (f)  and 
passages  (n  and  o)  by  which  the  air  containing  the  surplus  heat  from 
the  oven  (6)  is  conveyed  to  the  back  of  the  fire  chamber,  where  it  re- 
-ceives  an  access  of  heat,  and  afterwards  to  the  flues,  (e,)  by  which  ar- 
rangement the  heat  is  equalized  between  the  two  ovens,  and  the  upper 
one  is  ventilated,  as  set  forth. 

.      JAMES  S.  MARSH. 

No.  8041. — Improvement  in  Window  Curtain  Fixtures. 

Having  thus  described  my  improvement  in  window-curtain  fixtures, 
I  shall  state  my  claim  as  follows:  I  do  not  claim  generally  confining 
one  end  of  the  curtain  to  the  roller  on  which  it  is  wound  and  unwound 
by  means  of  a  groovein  said  roller,  and  a  confining  strip;  but  what  1  do 
claim,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  me  by  letters  patent,  is  the  method 
or  means,  herein  above  described,  of  fastening  the  confining  bar  in  the 
groove  of  the  roller  in  which  the  cloth  is  pressed — that  is,  by  having 
the  ends  of  said  bar  rebated  as  described,  and  fitting  the  caps  at  the 
ends  of  said  roller,  over  said  rebated  ends  of  said  bar,  as  above  set  forth; 
this  arrangeujent  of  the  caps  and  bar  (the  said  caps,  or  one  of  them,  being 
loose,  so  as  to  move  laterally,  but  not  to  revolve,  the  sides  of  the  rebated 
ends  of  the  bar  operating  as  shoulders  to  prevent  a  revolution)  enables 
me  to  adapt  my  improved  fixture  to  windows  of  different  widths. 

S.  S.  PUTNUAL 

No.  8042. — Improvement  in  setting  Logs  in  Saw-Mills. 

Having  thus  fully,  clearly,  and  exactly  described  the  nature  and  opera- 
tion of  my  invention,  what  I  claim  therein  a|  new,  and  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent,  is — 

First.  The  vibrating  dog  (t)  having  the  distance  of  its  head  or  tongue, 
(f)  with  respect  to  the  saw,  adjustable  laterally  by  a  set  screw,  (g-,)  sub- 
stantially as  represented,  so  that,  by  placing  the  ton^^ue  of  the  head  in 
each  successive  curf,  and  bringing  the  face  of  the  log  in  contact  there- 
with, the  thickness  of  each  consecutive  board  is  exactly  counterpart  with 
the  first. 

Second.  I  claim,  for  analogous  purposes,  at  the  rear  end  of  the  log, 
which  is  destitute  of  a  curf,  the  vibrating  dog,  (/>,)  whose  distance  in  r»- 
•pect  to  the  stotionary  block  {q)  is  adjustable  by  means  of  a  set  screw, 
(/,)  the  range  between  the  head  of  the  dog  and  the  block  affording  aa 
•asy  and  determinate  means  of  giving  exactly  the  same  thickness  to  the 
boiirds  at  the  rear  end  of  the  log. 

JOHN  W.  ROBBINS. 
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No.  ^i2:— Improvement  in  agitcUing  Orate  Bart. 

I  do  not  claim  the  employment  of  a  movable  grate  form«»d  by  bart 
C,  C,  and  strips,  c,  c,  the  bars,  C,  C,  working  within  the  bars  of  the 
stationary  grate ;  but  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  apphcation  to  the  movable  grate  of  two 
separate  mechanical  movements,  whereby  it  niay  receive  a  rocking  or  a 
vertical  vibratory  motion  at  pleasure,  the  several  parts  constructed  and 
operatini?  substantially  iu  the  manner  shown  and  described. 

A.  D.  SPOOR. 

No.  8044. — Machine  for  cutting  out  the  comers  and  scoring  the  edges  ef 

Paper  for  Boxes. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  machine  for  cutting  boxes,  what  I 
claim  as  my  invention,  and  dessire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  com- 
bination  of  the  knife  and  dye,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  th« 
purpose  herein  described.  i 

ANDREW  DENNISON. 

No.    8045. — Improvement  in  Apparatus  for  operating    Windotp  Blind 

ISlats. 

I  am  aware  that  cog-gearing  has  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
operating  window-blind  slats  from  the  interior  of  a  building.  I  there- 
fore do  not  claim  such  device  in  general. 

But  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  making  the  cog  wheel,  E,  with  such  a  length  of  teeth  that, 
when  its  spindle  is  forced  outwards  by  the  spring,  they  shall  engage 
with  the  teeth  on  both  sides  of  the  cog  wheel,  F,  thereby  locking  the 
same,  and  securing  the  slats  in  any  desired  position,  substantially  as 

herein  described.  I 

I  SAMUEL  AVERY. 

No.  80i6.— Improvement  in  Ornamenting  Marble. 

What  we  claim  as  ours,  and  wish  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
above  described  ink,  and  •the  wax  color  and  etch  water  used  in  com- 
bination therewith,  Substantially  as  described  above. 

HENRY  HOFFMAN, 
CHARLES  FREDERICK  HILL. 

No.  8047. — Improvement  in  Cooking  Stoves. 

My  improvement,  and  what  1  claim,  consists  in  the  peculiar  arrange- 
ment or  manner  of  combining  the  fire  place — the  descending  or  diving 
flues,  the  ash-pit,  the  lateral  chambers,  the  ascending  flues,  the  central 
discharge  flue,  the  oven,  or  air  heating  chamber,  and  its  surrounding 
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flue  space, 
specified. 


all   as  represented  ia  the   drawings,  and    as  hereinbefore 

DENNIS  G.  LITTLEFIELD. 


/ 


No.  8048  —Improvements  in  the  process  of  manufacturing  Glazed  Sheet 

Iron, 
/ 
What  we  -Lnm  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
is  the  ejii|.|o\ ,:  .Mit  of  thick  plates  of  iron  as  shield  plates  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  pi^cint    .-ur  (more  or  less)   thin  plates  between  two  shield  plates 
of  double  wnyht.  in  forming  packs  for  rollir)g,  so  that  each  shield  plate 
will  make  tu.    plates  of  proper  size  to  constitute  the  inside  plates  of 
another  p^ick.  '..r  the  smoothing  and  finishing  process  of  rolling. 

JOHN  WOOD, 
WILLIAM  W.  WOOD. 

No.  S049.-  Jr'  /jrvvcrneut  in  means  of  Renovating  and  Correcting  Sight. 

What  I  n,- 
is  the  rii[)>  ;>*. 

of  old  atjH  .r  '  .  r.t  of  the  eve  in  case  of  nenr^^ight,  which  wUlVncreasror 
viimmist.  IKS  ,  nvf'XMy,  as  the  naiure  of  the  case  may  require,  with  their 
application,  ;*s  ^et  forth  in  the  accompanying  sjiecificaiions  and  drawings, 
using  for  tli.it    urpose  any  of  the  materials  named  in  the  above  specifica- 

JONATHAN  BALL. 
No.  8050. — Improvement  %n  Cooking  Stoves. 

as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent. 


.  as  my  invention,  and   wish  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
raps  to  produce  a  pressure  upon   the  periphery,  in  case 


tions. 


What  1  r 
is — 

First.  Ti. 
to  the  spacf  i 
oven  at  \\\v  <■ 
expansion  fl 
is  combiiM  (I 

described,  w' 
distance  of  p 


1   (\ 


-nangement  of  the  fines  which  conduct  the  heated  air 

-tier  the  oven  bottom,  from  which  it  is  discharged  into  the 

n.ers  thereof,  and  without  any  enlargement  to  permit  the 

lie  air  before  it  reaches  the  oven,  as  described,  when  this 

'th  the  arrangement  of  fire  flues  on  each  side  thereof  as 

reby  the  air  passing  to  the  oven  is  heated  along  the  whole 

passsage  by   the  products  of  conjbustion  from   the  fire 

place,  as  cJe><  rihed. 

lalsoch.1.,.  ns  my  invention  the  heating  of  the  air  in  its  passage 
through  tlu-  '  irk  hot  air  chambers,  by  combining  with  such  air  cham- 
bers  and  th-  i.w.in  fire  flues  the  branch  fire  flues  which  pass  back  of  the 
said  air  clinif,i.Hrs,  substantially  as  described. 

CHARLES  W.  GRANNIS. 

fnprovement  in  machines  for   Gutta  Pcrcha    tubino^    and 
covering  Wire.  " 

VVhat  I  chini  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  Mtent 
is  the  use,  .n,  -he  purposes  specified,  of  feed  rollers,  €,  C,  in  combinal 
tion  wi.h  .[.  stomach,  G,  a  having  a  lip,  or  motlth,  A,  arrang^lTnd 
operalingsni.sfantiaily  as  shown  and  described. 

JAMES  REYNOLDS. 
No.  SUM —Improvement  in  Machines  for  Stretching  Leather. 
I  do  no.  claim  the  shafts,  wheels,  chains,  and  vise^s  by  which  the 
process  of  stretching  is  dene;  that  may  be  efl-ecied  by  varioas  mechanical 
arrangemeriis.  '  »"iw« 
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1  claim  the  method,  or  device,  of  stretching  leather,  especially  for 
belting,  by  the  ifse  of  apparatus  so  arranged  that  after  a  piece  of  leather 
has  received,  by  an  ^quabk  strain,  applied  lo  its  ends  for  their  whole  width, 
the  proper  stretch  that  the  material  ran  bear  on  or  along  one  edge 
Ihereof;-  if  it  be  found  that  the  other  edge,  and  parts  intermediale 
■between  it  and  the  first  edge,  (from  the  difference  in  quality  of  fibie,) 
has  not  received  its  proper  tension,  the  further  stretching  of  the  first  side 
ihall  be  stopped,  whilst  by  the  application  of  the  mechanical  stress  at 
Ihe  other  edge  of  the  leather,  it,  and  the  parrs  between  it  and  the  first 
side,  shall  be  duly  stretched,  substantially  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  this 
•pecificaiion.  I 

I  claim  the  holding  board  as  essential  in  all  leather-stretching  appara- 
tns,  where  it  can  be  applied  in  keeping  the  material,  whilst  being 
stretched,  from  confiactiug  in  width,  and  becoming  defective  thereby. 

]  claim  the  holdmg  board,  with  its  clamps  and  wedges,  in  combination 
with  the  apparatus  of  stretching,  for  the  uses  and  purposes  substantially 
Ks  set  forth  in  the  above  specification. 

BRADFORD  ROWE. 


No.  8053. — Improv&ment  in  Clogs  or  Pattens. 


What  I  claim,  therefore,  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
letters  patent,  is  the  application  of  an  elastic  loop  or  strap  attached  to 
the  sole  piece,  and  gping  around  the  heel,  substantially  as  in  the  manner 
above  described. 

I  CHARLES   V\     STEARNS. 

No.  8054. — Improvement  in  Machines  for  Stretching  Leather. 

We  claim  the  construction  of  the  stretching  apparatus,  by  connecting 
tfie  free  rod  to  the  clamp,  by  enlerirjg  the  end  or  tenon  of  the  rod  into 
a  mortise  with  angular  sides,  and  securing  them  together  by  a  pivot  pin, 
substantially  as  set  forth  in  this  specification. 

WILLIAM  STREVELL, 
DANIEL  BROWN. 

No.  S055.— Improved  Apparatus  for  rolling  Tapered  Metallic  Rods. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  permitting  the  rollers  to  recede  from  each  other  by  means  of  the 
hyaraulic  apparatus,  constructed  and  arranged  substantially  as  described. 

And,  secondly,  the  adjiisiable  screw,  K,  figures  I  and  2,  in  con- 
JQDCiion  with  the  apparatus  claimed  above,  whereby  bars  of  metal  are 
enabled  to  be  rolled  taper  for  a  portion  of  their  length,  and  parallel  for 
the  remaining  part  thereof. 

I  WILLIAM  CLAY. 

No.  8056. — Improvement  in  Saw  Mills. 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  method,  substantially  as  herem  described,  of  driving  belt  saws  by 
the  friction  surface  of  two  cylindrical  pulleys  or  drums,  which  gripe  the 
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saw  plate  below  the  wood  which  is  being  cut,  but  at  some  part  of  its 
tangent  line,  so  that  the  strain  to  which  it  must  be  subjected  in  cutting 
to  keep  it  in  the  line  of  the  tangent  shall  not  beat  any  part  of  its  curved 
path  ;  hut  this  I  only  claim  in  combination  with  straining  rollers,  which 
gripe  the  saw  above  the  lumber  on  which  it  acts,  the  said  rollers  being 
controlled  by  a  brake, or  the  equivalent  thereof,  substantially  as  described, 
whereby  the  saw,  during  its  action,  is  kept  in  a  .-strained  condition  along 
its  entire  line  of  action,  that  it  may  cut  in  a  straight  line,  and  to  avoid 
its  being  under  tension  where  the  flexions  take  place  along  the  curved 
portions  of  its  track,  as  specified. 

I  also  claim,  in  combination  with  the  raode,herein  specified,  of  driving 
a  bell  saw  by  means  of  cylindrical  rollers  or  pulleys,  the  employment  of 
a  bell  passing  around  the  outer  one  of  said  driving  rollers,  and  applied 
to  the  outer  surface  of  the  saw  when  it  passes  around  the  lower  deflecting 
or  guide  pulleys,  substantially  as  herein  described,  by  means  of  which 
the  saw  is  bent  by  the  pressure  of  the  belt,  applied  to  its  ourer  surface, 
instead  of  being  communicated  through  the  metal  itself,  thus  avoiding, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  tendency  to  break  the  metal. 

And,  finally,  I  claim,  in  combinaiion  with  the  mode,  substantially  such 
as  herein  described,  of  driving  a  belt  saw,  the  employment  of  fenders  or 
scrapers,  interposed  between  the  driving  rollers  and  the  wood  to  be 
sawed,  and  placed  each  side  of  the  saw,  as  described,  to  catch  the  saw- 
dust and  conduct  it  away  from  the  bight  of  the  driving  rollers  or  the 
saw,  and  thus  avoid  clogging. 

LEMUEL  HEDGE. 
No,  8057. — Improvement  in  Coffee  Roamters. 

What  I  claim  is  the  combining  or  arrangement  of  the  fire  place  or 
chamber  of  combustion,  the  roasting  cylinder,  and  its  surrounding  cham- 
ber, substantially  in  the  manner  as  above  describ-d,  and  as  represented 
in  the  drawings;  also  the  aprangetnent  of  the  flue  of  the  fire  chamber, 
with  respect  to  the  latter,  and  the  enclosing  chamber  of  the  roaster,  the 
said  arrangement  of  the  said  flue  consisting  in  carrying  it  over  and  in 
contact  with  the  lop  of  the  said  enclosing  chamber,  as  specified. 

I  also  claim  the  arrangement  of  the  proving  lube  within  the  hollow 
journals  and  central  part  of  the  roaster;  not  meaning  to  claim  the  device 
termed  the  proving  tube,  but  simply  its  arrnneenient,  as  specified. 

EDWARD  WHITELEY. 

No.  8058. — Improvement  in  Straw  Cutters. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  therein  as 
new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  manner,  herein  de- 
scribed, of  arranging  one  or  more  cutters  on  the  periphery  of  a  veriical 
wheel,  it  such  angle  with,  and  so  extending  over,  the  face  of  said  wheel 
as  will  give  a  "drawing  cut"  through  the  straw  or  other  material  to  be 
cut,  and  at  the  same  time  catch  and  carry  the  material  as  it  falls  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  wheel  from  where  it  is  cut,  thus  removing  the  cut 
material  out  of  the  way  of  the  feeding  box  and  uncut  material,  as  fullj 
set  forth  and  shown 

T.  F.  WINGO. 
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No.  8059  — Improvement  in  Car  Seais. 


Having  thus  described  the  nature  of  our  invention,  uJiat  we  claim  as 
new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  paten',  is  th(3  mode,  li»',r<;in  described, 
of  reversing  the  back  of  car  seats  from  one  side  o{  the  seat  ro  the  other, 
without  turning  thetn  over,  by  means  of  arms,  constrtjcit'd  and  arranged 
u  set  forth,  by  which  any  de>ired  height  of  [)ack  is  obtained,  as  described. 

Secondly.  We  claim  the  manner,  herein  described,  o^  reversing  the 
concave  back  on  a  movable  frame,  in  combination  wiili  he  side  locking 
projections,  as  described. 

RICKASON  STILWELL, 
E.  L.  BRUNDAGE. 

No,  SObO. — Improved  Lock  and  Key. 

What  I  claim  as  my  inventiim  is  the  wedged  or  cam  key,  I,  and  the 
separate  biit,  or  secondary  wedged  or  cam  key,  H,  in  cnmbination  with 
the  vibrating  block,  F\  tfie  key  recess,  and  the  tumbler  ej^^vaior;  the 
whole  being  constructed,  arranged,  and  operating  substantially  as  herein 
before  specified.  i 

JAMES  R.  liUGBEE. 

No.  8()61. —  Improve t II eyit  in  Smut  Maclmtes. 

Having  thus  fully  described  tny  invention,  what  I  rlumi  therein  as 
new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  manner,  herein  de- 
scribed, of  scouring  and  freeing  wheat  of  smut  and  otfier  impurities,  by 
throwing-  up  the  grain  into  the  inclined  fare  of  a  cfiimiiey,  ntied  to  an 
opening  along  the  top  of  the  concave,  in  combination  wiifi  the  inclined 
aprons,  U,  for  transferring  the  grain  from  end  lo  end  of  tlie  cylinder,  that 
it  may  be  discharged  as  set  forth. 

j         JEHU  HOLLINGSWORTH. 

No.  ^^2.— Improved  Compound  Metallic  Door  for   Vaults,  Safes,  ^c. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  hy  letters  patent, 
is  a  door  or  wall  for  a  vault  or  safe,  made  by  securing  to  each  other,  at  a 
certain  distance  apart,  two  plates  of  sheet  metal,  provided  with  a  ritn  or 
curb,  and  filling  the  vacant  space  between  iheui  with  immalleable  cast- 
iron,  poured  in  while  melted,  substantially  in  the  manner  herein  de- 
scribed. 

I  IRA  L.  CADY. 

No.  8()63. — Improvements  in  Winnowing  Machines. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improved  wlieat-fan,  what  I  claim  as 
new  therein,  and  which  I  desire  to  s»ciire  by  letters  patent,  is,  first, 
placing  the  screen  ('/)  in  an  inclined  p<isitioii  above  ilie  fan,  and  extend- 
ing the  whole  length  of  the  machine,  by  which  the  wheal  is  thoroughly 
sifted  before  being  acted  on  by  the  blast,  in  combination  wiih  ihe  direc- 
liou  of  the  blast  at  right  angles,  to  the  screen  as  above  set  forth. 

OLIVER  ETNIER. 
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Having  thus  described  my  bridge-spring  saddle  tree,  what  I  claim 
therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  pommel- 
spring,  in  combination  with  the  seat-springs,  substantially  as  herein  set 
forth. 

1  also  claim  the  method  of  suspending  the  stirrups  by  connecting  them 
with  the  same  springs  which  support  the  seat,  whereby  tl^e  elevation  and 
depression  of  the  one  is  simultaneous  with  the  elevation  and  depression 
of  the  other. 

JOSEPH  C.  SMITH. 
No.  8065. — Improvement  in  Apparatus  for  giving  ease  to  ihe  Arm  in 


"t» 


lining. 


Having  thus  described  our  invention  and  improvement,  and  showri 
the  application  of  the  same  to  the  arm  of  the  pendulum,  what  we  claim 
as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  constructing 
an  arm-sup(>orter,  or  rest,  so  formed  and  shaped  as  to  fit  the  arm  below  the 
elbow-joint,  and  serve  as  an  elastic  or  flexible  support,or  rest,  on  which  the 
arm  of  the  penman  is  supported  and  balanced,  and  permitted  to  move  or 
turn  with  the  motion  of  the  arm,  with  the  utmost  freedom  and  ease  to 
the  writer,  by  which  all  numbness,  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the 
fingers,  and  crampness  or  stiflTness  of  the  arm  are  effectually  prevented, 
and  the  arm  rendered  free  in  its  movement,  and  under  the  complete 
control  of  the  writer,  as  fully  described  and  represented. 

JOSEPH  G.  GROSHEN. 
WILLIAM  H.  TOWERS. 

No.  8066. — Improvement  in  Alachinejy  for  Making  Matches. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is — 

First.  The  mode  of  feeding  in  the  plates  of  wood,  by  means  of  the 
feeding  apron,  with  its  cleats,  spring  pulley,  F,  and  rollers,  g-,  g- 

Second.  The  mode  of  separating  and  dipping  the  splints  by  means  of 
the  grooved  cylinder,  C,  cutter,  n,  endless  bands,  B,  and  revolving 
wheels,  c,  c. 

IRA  H.  SMITH. 


No.  8007. — Improved  Horse-shoe  Machine. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  therein  as 
new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  in  combination  with  a 
rotating  travelling-draw  roller,  adjustable  pattern,  and  champering  tool, 
for  forming  the  shoe,  the  gaui;e  plate,  for  holding  up  the  roller,  so  as  to 
allow  It  to  return  over  the  shoe  thus  formed,  and  smooth  down  the 
feathered  edges,  raised  by  the  champering  tool,  as  herein  described  and 
represented. 

ROBERT  G.   BABCOCK.  * 
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No.  8068. — hnprovetnent  in  Bats  for  Felting. 

lam  aware  that  flock  has  been  incorporated  with  wool  in  the  manofac- 
ture  of  felting,  by  passing  it  ihmugh  the  carding  machine  with  the 
wool,  and  also  that  it  has  been  fulled  on  to  the  surface  of  the  cloth  durin* 
the  process  of  finishing.  * 

I  therefore  do,  not  claim  either  of  these,  as  such,  as  my  invention- 
but  what  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  lo  secure  by  letters  patent' 
is  preparing  the  web  for  felt  fabrics,  by  the  introduction  of  layers  of 
flocks  between  or  upon  the  layers  of  wool,  without  passing  the  flock 
through  the  cardmg-machine,  but  by  preparing  it  in  a  separate  machine, 
and  introducing  it  immediately  from  that  machine  on  to  the  web  of 
wool,  while  It  is  passing  from  the  carding-machine,  in  the  manner  sub- 
stantially as  herein  described. 

,  And  1  also  claim  as  my  invention  the  combination  of  the  endless 
•pron,  (K,)  which  feeds  the  flock  to  the  cylindrical  brushes,  with  the 
series  of  cylindrical  brushes,  by  which  the  flock  is  taken  up  from  the 
inner  extremity  of  the  endless  apron,  and  (passing  through  the  series) 
18  prepared,  and  sent  down  through  the  spout,  or  conductor,  (A,)  and 

deposited  on  the  web  of  wool,  (as  before  described,)  when  the  same  is 
constructed  and  combined  substantially  as  herein  described. 

1       LEANDER  W.  BOYNTON. 

No.  8069. — Improvements  in  Splint  Machines. 

'  "What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
IS  a  cutter  wheel,  constructed  substantially  as  herein  set  forth,  to  split' 
point,  and  gauge  the  size  of  match  splints,  in  combination  with  the* 
method  of  preventing  the  splitting  knives  from  cutting  across  the  grain 
of  the  wood  by  supporting  the  block  upon  a  stock,  which  is  constructed 
to  turn,  as  herein  set  forth,  to  present  the  grain  of  the  wood,  where  the 
splitting  knife  is  acting,  in  line  with  the  plain  in  which  the  knives  re- 
volve, j 

LEWIS  L.  GILLILAND. 
No.  8070.— F/ejtWe  Hose^  or  Float  for  supporting  Vessels. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  that  which  I  claim,  and 
desire  to  secure  by  leiters  patent  of  the  United  States,  is  as  follows- 

First.  1  claim  a  plan  of  supfKirting  a  vessel,  in  whole  or  part,  upon  or 
by  means  of  &  flexible,  movable,  endless  ho.se,  or  "air  float,"  or  on  an 
endless,  movable  chain  of  flexit>le,  buoyant  compartments,  for  the  nur- 
posos  set  forth .  r  >  i 

Second.  I  claim  making  my  flexible  hose,  "  air-float," or  its  equivalent, 
eollapsible,  far  the  purposes  herein  before  mentioned;  not  limiting  my- 
self, in  or  by  these  claims,  to  any  particular  forms  or  arrangement  of  ttie 
buoys  or  floats,  .Vc,  so  long  as  the  peculiar  features  of  my  invention,  as 
described  and  claimed,  are  tubstanlially  fulfilled. 

WM    Mt.  storm. 
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What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 
First.  The  self-detaching  and  attaching  key  for  the  purpose  and  object 
described. 

Secondly.  In  combination  with  said  key,  I  clnim  a  powder-proof  key- 
hole, consisting  of  tw,o  or  more  parts,  so  constructed  that  the  outer  part 
is  turned  by  the  key,  while  at  the  sane  time  the  inner  parts,  with  the  pod 
or  pods  of  the  key  enclosed,  are  disconnected  and  moved  entirely  away 
from  the  outer ;  the  same  movement  causing  solid  metal  to  occupy  the 
space  left,  and  thus  to  efl^ectually  bar  an  entrance  of  any  kind  to  the  lock 
when  its  parts  are  in  a  position  possible  to  be  unlocked. 

LINUS  YALE,  Jr. 

No.  8072. — Improvement  in  Meat-Cutting  Machines. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and   desire  to  secure  by  leiters  patent, 

is  the  herein-described  mode  of  adjusting  the  cutters,  J,  by  means  of  the 
adjusting  plates,  K,ss  described. 

THOMAS  VANDERSLICE. 

No.  8073. — Exploding  Harpoon. 

I  do  not  claim  the  invention  of  the  harpoon  as  ordinarily  made,  but 
what  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  wish  lo  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 

First.  The  interior  of  the  harpoon  made  as  a  pistol  barrel,  with 
percussion  lock,  protected  from  water  or  outward  accident,  and  the  trig- 
ger of  which  can  be  actuated  by  means  of  a  pull  on  the  line  and  the 
resistance  of  the  flesh,  substantially  ns  described. 

Second.  I  claim  the  making  the  point  of  the  harpoon,  the  projectile 
which  is  shot  into  the  whale,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  sub- 
stantially as  described. 

Third.  I  claim  the  arrangement  of  the  trigger,  in  the  shank  under  the 
barb,  in  the  mode  described,  preventing  the  explosion  of  the  charge  till 
the  line  is  drawn  by  the  whale  or  the  harpooper. 

CHARLES  BURT. 

No.  8074. — Improvement  in  Hand  Logs- 

All  the  parts,  taken  separately,  and  described  herein,  as  used  by  me 
for  this  purpose,  are  well  known,  and  have  long  been  applied  toother 
uses.  But  I  do  not  know  of  any  invention  in  which  the  application, 
arrangement,  and  combination  ot  these  pans  have  been  used  to  produce 
an  instrument,  that,  through  meclianicai  means,  denotes,  with  nearly  or 
quite  mnthemaiiral  certainty,  the  rate  in  miles  per  hour  at  which  a  ship 
travels  through  the  water  during  a  fixed,  limited,  and  known  time. 

I  therefore  claim  as  new,  and  of  my  own  invention,  and  desire  to  se- 
cure by  letters  patent  of  the  United  States — 

First.  The  arrangement  of  the  log  glass,  F,  lever,  ^,  pinion,  c,  and 
wheel,  /,  whereby  the  motion  given  to  the  clock-work  by  the  reel,G,  is 
communicated  lo  the  index,  9,  during  a  definite  period  of  time,  deter* 
mined  by  turning  the  log-glass  on  or  oflf  the  lever,  g^  the  parts  being  so 
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proportioned,  and  the  dial  so  divided,  that  the  index,  moving  while  the 
sand  is  running  in  the  log  glass,  F,  shows  the  rate  of  speed  at  which  a 
vessel  is  moving  per  hour  of  time,  during  14  seconds,  or  any  other 
known  space  nt  time,  the  parts  bein^  arranged  and  operating  substan- 
tially as  described,  or  in  a  manner  equivalent,  to  produce  the  same  results 
by  like  means.  j 

Second.  The  application  of  a  parachute,  K,  to  the  purpose  of  a  ^^log- 
ihip,^'  and  the  combination  therewith  of  the  cylindrical  \v«*d§e,m,  or  its 
equivalent,  to  enter  between  the  tubes,  k  and  w,  to  keep  the  "  log  ship,^* 
K,  .spread  when  in  the  water,  and  disengaged  when  hauled  on  to  '■'■fetch 
home,^^  so  that  the  log  ship  closes,  and  turns  end  for  end  in  the  water, 
and  is  easily  hauled  on  board,  said  log-ship  being  used  with  the  reel  and 
registering  pares  herein  described  and  shown,  or  with  any  other  means 
of  supplying  and  delerujining  the  amount  of  line  run  out,  during  a_ 
known  period  of  time,  substantially  as  described  and  shown. 

j  JOHlN  R.  ST.  JOHN. 

No.  8075. — Improvement  in  the  manvfacture  of  India  Rubber. 

I  do  not  claim  the  heating  or  curing  process,  as  it  is  termed ;  that  hav- 
ing been  patented  by  Charles  Goodyear. 

What  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  combining  of  India  rubber  and  sulphur,  either  with  or 
without  shellac,  for  making  a  hard  and  inflexible  substance,  hitherto 
unknown,  snbsiatitially  as  herein  set  forth. 

And  1  also  claim  the  combining  of  India  rubber,  sulphur,  and  mag- 
nesia, or  lime,  or  a  carbonate,  or  a  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  of  lime, 
either  with  or  without  shellac,  for  making  a  hard  and  inflexible  sub- 
stance, hitherto  unknown,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

'  NELSON  GOODYEAR. 

1 

No.  8076, — Improvement  in  Bedstead  Fastenings. 

Having  thus  described  our  improvement  on  the  bedstead  fastening, 
what  we  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  providing  the  upper  section  or  part,  B,  of  the  cylindrical  box  with  a 
triangular  and  two  parallel  wedge-shaped  wings,  D,  E,  E,  made  sharp, 
and  projecting  from  its  periphery  in  such  a  maimer  that  the  triangular 
projection,  D,  shall  open  a  groove  or  way  in  the  post,  which  shall  be 
closed  by  the  entrance  of  the  parallel  wedge-shaped  wings,  E,  E,  which 
follow,  as  the  section,  B,  is  driven  into  the  post,  and  thus  crowd  the 
wood  in  front  of  the  shoulder  (a)  of  the  triangular  projection,  D,  and 
form  a  complete  lock  thereto,  as  described 

We  also  claim  dividing  the  cyiindricdl  box  longitudinally  into  two 
equal  parts  or  sections,  B,  F,  the  line  of  divrsion  inclining  upward  at  an 
angle  of  about  ten  degrees  from  a  horizontal  plane,  by  which  the  edges 
of  the  upper  section,  B,  are  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  wedges  for 
forcing  the  teeth  of  the  lower  section,  V,  into  the  post  and  holding  it 
securely,  as  described. 

JAMES  R.  KAIN, 
SPENCER  LEWIS. 
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Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  therein  as 
new,  and 'desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 

First.  The  air  flues  (F)  in  the  lower  part  of  the  diapliraem,  (O.) 
constructed  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  herein  desmhed 

Second.  I  claim  the  pipes  or  conductors,  (H.)  in  cornhination  with  the 
air-chamber,  (I.)  and  (B,)  arranged  subslaniially  as  herein  described. 

Third.  I  claim  the  combination  and  arrangeninnt  of  the  a)r  flues,  F, 
with  the  air  charnhnr,  (B,)  reverberating  cone,  (C.)  inclined  and  curved 
flues,  (D,)  for  the  purpose  and  in  the  manner  herein  fully  set  forth  and 
described. 

JAMES  A.  (  UTTING. 
No.  8078. — Improvement  in  Pumps. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  hy  le'ters  patent, 
is  the  combination  and  arrangement  of  the  valv^  chest,  water-passages' 
pump  cylinder,  and  air-vessel,  as  herein  described,  so  that  the  whole  can 
be  cast  in  a  single  piece,  and  the  valves  and  suciion  pi|)e  sn|)|M.rie(i  and 
secured  in  place  hy  another  piece,  also  cast  in  the  fi>rm  fierein  described, 
whereby  the  cost  of  making  the  pump,  and  its  liahiluy  to  get  out  of  order, 
are  both  lessened,  without  impairing  its  etficiency,  or  rendering  it  more 
difficult  to  repair. 

.      •      NELSON   NEWMAN. 
No.  8079. — Improvement  in  Lime-Kilns. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  construction  and  operation  of  my  im- 
proved lime-kiln,  what  1  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  serure  by 
letters  patent,  are  the  flues,  rf,  rf,  encircling  the  cupola,  and  provided  with 
apertures  or  flues,  e,  e,  c,  c,  e,  for  admitting  the  heat  and  flame  to  the 
action  upon  the  lime-stone  from  various  points,  substantially  as  described, 
in  combination  with  the  air  chamber,  K,  encircling  the  cu|M-.la,  as  de- 
scribed  ;  and  I  claim  also  the  a|)ertnre,  p.  and  p;^^^agy  therefrom,  for 
saving  the  heat  arising  from  the  manufactured  lime  while  being  removed ; 
all  operating  conjointly  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  fullv 
set  forth.  ' 

RICHARD    E.  SLHROEDER. 

No.  80S0 — Improved procfss  for  the  artifinial production  of  Ice. 

Having  thus  fully  made  known  my  improved  process  ot  manufactur- 
ing ice,  and  explained  and  exemplified  suitable  machinery  for  carrying 
the  same  practically  into  operation,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  do 
not  claim,  as  my  invention,  any  of  the  several  parts  of  the  apparatus  in 
themselves;  but  what  1  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent,  is — 

First.  The  employment  of  a  liquid,  nncongealahle  at  the  low  temper- 
ature at  which  it  is  required  to  keep  the  engine,  to  receive  the  heat  of 
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Second.  I  claim  the'  employment  of  an  engine  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  the  expansion  of  ihf  condensed  air  gradual,  in  order  to  obtain 
Its  full  refrigeratory  effpcis,  and,  at  the  same  lime,  render  available  the 
merhanical  force  with  which  it  tends  to  dilate  to  aid  in  working  the 
condensing  pump,  irrespective  of  the  manner  in  which  the  several  parta 
are  made,  arranged, ^nd  operated. 

Third.  I  claim  supplying  the  water  gradually  and  slowly  to  the  freez- 
mg  vessels,  and.  congealing  it  by  abstracting  the  heat  from  its  under 
surface,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth  ;  and. 

Lastly.  1  claim  the  process  of  cooling  or  freezing  liquids,  by  com- 
pressing air  into  a  reservoir,  abstracting  the  heat  evolved  in  the  com- 
pression  by  means  of  a  jet  of  water;  allowing  the  compressed  air  to  ex- 
pand  in  an  engine,  surrounded  by  a  cistern  of  unfreezable  liquid,  which 
IS  continually  injected  into  the  engine  and  returned  to  the  cistern,  and 
which  serves  as  a  medium  to  absorb  the  heat  from  the  liquid  to  be  cooled 
or  frozen,  and  give  it  out  to  the  expanding  air. 

.  JOHN  GORRIE. 

No.  ^S\.— Improvement  in  Purifying  IHuminating  Gas. 

What  I  claim  as  of  my  own  invention  and  discovery,  and  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  patent  of  the  United  States,  is  the  purifying  powder  for 
illuniinating  gas,  said  powder  consisting  of  sulphate  of  lime,  either  nat- 
ural or  artificial,  in  connexion  wiih  some  inert  substance  or  substances, 
partly  inert  and  partly  rendered  purifiers  when  compounded  in  the  pro- 
portions substantially  as  described  herein 

FLOKENTLNE  JOSEPH  DE  CAVAILLON. 

No.  8082— iV/acAine  for  assorting  Screw  Blanks,  ^c. 

•  ^^^^  ^  ?'^'™  **'  "'y  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
18  the  combinaiion  of  the  series  o^  shifting  ways  with  the  main  or  sta- 
nonary  ways,  for  the  purpose  and  in  the  manner  substantially  as  speci- 

^  And  I  also  claim  the  detector,  substantially  as  specified,  in  combina- 
lion  with  the  stationary  and  the  shifting  ways,  substantially  in  the  man- 
ner  and  for  the  purpose  specified. 

I  THOMAS  J.  SLOAN. 

No.  S0S3— Improvement  in  Grain  Harvesters  ayid  Binders. 

Having  thus  specified  onr  improvements  in  harvesiin^  machines. 
what  we  claim  as  our  in  vention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent   is— 

Urst.  The  njethod  of  raking  niid  binding  grain  at  one  operation  by 
the  mechanism  herein  specified,  of  its  equivalent,  substantially  as  herein 
set  forth.  ■' 

Second.  VVe  claim  the  arms,  rw,  in  combination  with  the  levers,  »,  b? 
means  of  which  the  rake  teeth  are  alternately  rai.se^  and  depressed  m 
the  rake  is  moved  altemafely  in  opposite  directions  by  endless  take 
chains,  which  move  continuMlly  in  the  same  direction. 
.k'^/''^^u  ^^/^'^'"^  'he  method  of  adapting  the  binding  apparatus  to 
tnelength  of  the  cut  gram  by  varying  the  respective  positions  of  the 
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cutting  and  binding  apparatus,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth  ;  that  is 
to  say,  by  moving  the  front  of  the  platform  with  the  cutting  apparatus, 
backward  or  forward,  or  by  moving  the  binding  apparatus  nearer  to  or 
further  from  the  front  of  the  platform  in  such  manner  that  the  sheaf  may 
be  bound  near  ilie  middle  of  its  length,  whether  it  be  long  or  short. 

Fourth.  The  method  of  binding  grain  by  the  mechanical  devices 
herein  specified,  or  their  equivalents,  ariing  in  connexion,  and  automat- 
ically by  motion  derived  from,  or  dependent  upon,  the  movement  of  the 
machine  to  which  they  are  attached. 

Fifth.     We  cliiim  the  cord  finger  (B,)  operating  substantially  as  herein 

•et  forth,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  grain  is  encircled  by  the  binding  cord. 

Sixth.     We  claim  the  tying  forceps,  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  opera- 

ling  in  connexiim  with  mechanism  for  encircling  the  grain  with  cord  or 

band,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

WILLIAM  WATSON, 
K.  SABINE  RKNVVICK, 
P.  HILL  WATSON. 

No.  8084. — Improvement  in  Straw  Cutters.     * 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improved  straw  cutter,  what  I  claim 
thereifi  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is,  in  combination 
wfih  the  toothed  grooved  cylinder,  and  curved  stationary  knives,  the 
cleaners,  ^,  ^^  arranged  and  operating  substantially  as  herein  represented 
and  fully  shown. 

JONATHAN  SULLIVAN. 

No.  60S5. — Improved  method  of  supporting  the  Vanes  of  Aquatic  Veloci- 

ineters. 
Having  thus  described  my  invention,  and  set  forth  the  means  I  era- 
ploy,  and  the  differences  between  my  invention  and  itiose  that  are  known 
to  have  preceded  it,  I  do  not  intend  to  claim  any  of  the  parts  herein 
described  as  taken  separately  ;  «ll  are  well  known,  and  in  common  use; 
but  what  I  do  claim  as  new,  and  of  my  own  invention,  and  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  patent  of  the  United  Stues,  is  the  attaching  the  disk  or 
plate,  a,  to  the  sliding  frames,  b  and  c,  which  frame,  r,  carries  the  shaft, 
d,  ol  the  paddle  blades,  B,  when  said  frame  and  plate  are  fined  to  be 
lowered  into  or  raised  out  of  a  tube,  A.  in  such  a  manner  that  when  m 
place  for  use,  the  plate,  a,  prevents  any  indirect  current  of  water  from 
ascending  into,  «r  descending  out  of  the  tube.  A,  to  disturb  or  destroy 
the  accuracy  of  the  instrument,  leaving  the  paddle  blades,  B,  subject 
only  to  the  direct  action  of  the  vessel's  progress  through  the  water,  sub- 
stantially as  described  and  shown. 

JNO.  R.  ST.  JOHN. 
No.  8086. — Improvement  in  Planing  Machines, 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  employment  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  grooviujj  cutters,  b,  b,  b, 
of  a  c'lain  or  band,  c,  applied  and  operated  in  the  manner  substantially 
as  and  for  the  purpose  herein  described. 

RUFUS  BIXBY, 
CYIUJS  S    BIXBY, 
JOHN  GARST. 
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No.  80S7. — Improved  Apparatus  for  relieving  the  helmsman  from  the 

shock  of  the  Rudder. 

What  I  rlaim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  of  two  sets  of  pawls,  between  which  two  sets  of 
pawls  a  whoel  fs  placed  loose  upon  the  shaft,  having  an  endwise  motion 
thereon,  by  meaiis  of  the  male  and  female  screw,  as  described  ;  said 
wheel  bfing  provided  with  a  hub,  so  fitted  as  to  disengage  the  pawls 
when  the  hub  arrives  at  the  limit  of  its  end  play,  in  either  direction; 
the  result  bein^  thal|  the  rudder  secures  itself  through  the  agency  of 
the  pawls,  and  is  unlocked,  so  as  to  be  free  to  move  in  either  direction 
by  the  first  motion  of  the  same  wheel  which  afterwards  moves  the  rud- 
der; in  other  words,  I  claim  the  combination  of  the  hub  secured  to  the 
wheel,  the  male  and  female  screws, or  their  eqnivah'iits,  and  the  ratchetf 
and  pawls,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  describe 

in  this  specification.  i 

CHAN  DOS  HOSKVNS. 

No   8088. — Improved  Apparatus  for  indicating  the  height  of  water  in 

Steam  Boilers,  d^'c. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
of  the  United  States,  is  the  combination  of  the  chamt'er,  D,  with  the 
boiler  or  other  vessel,  in  which  ihe  height  of  fluids  is  to  le  measured, 
by  means  of  tubes,  so  formed  and  attached  as  to  act  as  springs,  to  indi- 
cate the  weight  of  the  water  at  any  time  within  said  chamber,  for  the 
purpose  and  substantially  in  the  manner  herein  set  fiirih. 

1  GEORGE  P^ABER. 

'  -J 

No.  8()S9. — Improvements  in  Ilouring  Apparatus. 

Having  thus  described  my  improvements,  what  I  claim  as  new  therein, 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 

First.  I  claim  the  arrangement  of  the  "  hopper  boy,"  revolving  on  the 
same  centre  as  the  stone,  and  the  chamber  beneath  the  stone,  by  which 
the  flour  js  cooled  as  it  is  conveyed  to  the  centre  opening  of  the  bolt, 
substantially  as  set  forth. 

Second.  1  claim  the  annular  or  endless  conveyers  for  conveying  the 
flour,  dec,  in  the  several  annular  chambers  to  the  spouts,  the  same  being 
operated  in  the  manner  herein  described. 

Third.  I  claim,  in  combination  therewith,  the  air  passage  (W)  for  re- 
turning the  particles  of  flour  which  would  otherwise  escape  to  the 
centre  lole  of  the  floor  of  the  bolting  chamber,  to  be  drawn  in  again 
by  the  draught,  substantially  in  the  manner  set  forth.    > 

JAMES  M.  CLARK. 

No.  8090. —  Crane  Hinge  for  Doors,  Shutters,  6^c. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  socure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  crane  door-hinge,  constructed  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purport 
as  herein  substantially  represented  and  set  forth. 
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What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
IS  attachmg  artificial  teeth  to  a  plate  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  by  means 
of  a  wedge  formed  recess  in  the  tooth,  and  a  pivot  of  correspondinj? 
shape,  soldered,  or  otherwise  attached  to  the  plate,  when  the  union  of 
the  two  iseflected  by  the  use  of  platinum  and  tin,  or  solder,  substantially 
in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  specified. 

ADOLPH  F.  AHRENS. 

No.  8092. — Improvement  in  Setting  Teeth. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  pateHt 
18  securing  artificial  teeth  to  a  plate  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth   by  means 
ol  a  rebate  in  the  inner  face  of  the  tooth  and  a  slide,  fitting  the  same  and 
soldered  or  otherwise  attached  to  the  plate  in  the  mouth,  for  the  pur- 
poses  and  in  the  manner  described. 

ADOLPH  F.  AHRENS. 
No.  8093. — Improvement  in  Brick  Presses. 
What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 

First.  The  form  of  the  pressing  plates,  n,  n,  n,  thicker  at  one  ed^e 
than  the  other,  as  shown,  and  for  the  purpose  descrit)ed. 

Second.  The  motion  of  the  followers,  or  plungers,  E*  E«  E«  by 
rollers  moving  m  fixed  grooved  channels,  F,  F,  and  acted  upon  byre- 
volving  cams,  k,  k,  producing  a  drop  movement,  and  operating  as  herein 
snown  and  explained. 

Third.  Propelling  the  machine  forwards  by  means  of  wheels  D  D 
keyed  on  the  mould  cylinder  shaft,  for  the  purpose  of  depositi'ne'the 
bricks,  as  made  in  regular  layers,  for  drying. 

JOS.  GRANT. 
No.  8094. — Improvements  in  Saw  Mills. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  improvements,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  operate,  in  producing  the  desired  efl-ect,  what  I 
claim  as  my  invention  is — 

First.  The  tightener  and  key,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
used  m  tightening  the  dogs,  as  herein  set  forth. 

Second  I  claim  the  movable  arm  to  regulate  the  thickness  to  be 
sawed,  when  changing  from  one  thicknp.-^s  to  another  in  the  same  lot, 
without  taking  the  dog  out  of  the  log,  as  herein  described. 

I  hird.  1  claim  the  placing  the  second  dog  upon  the  main  plate  and 
adjusted  by  the  bolt  and  key,  constructed  in  the  form  and  manner  and 
lor  the  objects  and  purposes  hereinbefore  parncularly  set  forth 

No  other  part  of  the  said  above-described  dogs  do  I  in  this,  my  speci- 
fication,  claim  as  new  or  original,  excepting  such  as  above  enumerated. 

MARTIN   RICH. 
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No.  8095. — Improvement  in  Scarificators. 


What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  wish  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  use  of  the  said  hollow  pivot,  lever,  and  slide  racks,  combined 
and  arranged  as  described,  secured  in  their  proper  places  by  the  plate 
and  screws,  and  of)erating  in  connexion  with  the  trigger  and  sprmgs, 
substantially  as  hereinbefore  specified. 

I        P^REDERICK  LEYPOLDT. 

No.  S096.— Improved  Compound  Coupling-  for  Hose  #r  Pipe. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  manner,  if  desired,  cf  keeping  the  several  threads  or  screws  always 
in  contact,  whether  the  coupling  be  formed  or  disconnected,  for  obtaining 
the  advantages  set  forth,  by  employment  of  an  interior  box,  C,  situate  in 
an  outer  box,  B,  and  having  a  loose  ring  or  collar,  D,  or  its  equivalent, 
on  it,  in  combination  with  a  washer,  K,  connecting  nut,  E,  and  box,  A, 
formed  with  the  lips  for  locking  the  C(»uplii)g,  the  several  parts  con- 
structed, fitting,  and  operating  together  substantially  as  shown  and  de- 
scribed.   

^  JAMES  W.  OSGOOD. 

■    No.  8097. — Improvement  in  Smut  Machines. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 

is-  I 

First.  In  connexion  with  a  close  case  surrounding  the  machme,  the 
arrangement  of  the  fan,  as  herein  described,  in  the  annular  space  sur- 
rounding the  beaters  bet  veen  the  outer  case  and  the  fluted  cylinder,  and 
at  the  entrance  of  the  pipe,  M,  throus;h  which  the  dust  is  discharged,  so 
that  currents  of  air  will  ^^et  into  the  machine  through  any  cracks  or 
openings  in  the  same  from  the  room  in  which  it  is  placed,  by  which 
means  the  escape  of  pulverized  dust  or  smut  into  the  room  is  effectually 

prevented. 

Second.  I  claim  the  arrangement  of  the  air  chamber,  W,  having  cur- 
rents of  air  passing  through  and  across  it,  beiween  the  upper  part  of  the 
beater  and  the  space  through  which  the  descending  current  of  air  passes 
to  the  fan,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  any  portion  of  the  grain  acci- 
dentally thrown  out  of  the  scouring  cylinder  by  the  blast  or  beaters,  and 
returnilig  the  same,  so  that  it  may  pass  through  the  machine  with  the 
rest  of  tlie  grain  in  the  proper  direction. 

Third.  1  claim  the  conical  riia  or  shield  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  conical  screen  below  it  from  abrasion  by  the  descending  grain,  and 
at  the  same  lime  keeping  the  pores  of  the  screen  open  for  a  free  passage 
of  air  through  it  into  the  fluted  cylinder. 

Fourth.  I  claim  the  tube  or  passage  (K)  for  discharging  the  cleaned 
grain,  as  set  forth,  and  also  for  receiving  and  transmitting  air  to  and 
through  the  tube,  J,  as  described, 

I  NELSON  PL  ATT. 

No.  809S — Improvement  in  Planing  Machines. 

Having  thus  fully  described  tiiy  invention,  what  1  claim  therein  as 
new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  yielding  stock  and 
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cutter,  when  made  to  yield  upon  an  axle,  the  centre  of  which  is  in  line 
with  the  cutting  edge  of  the  knife;  and  this  [  claim,  whether  the  socket 
bolt,  hmged  bar,  and  nut  are,  or  are  not,  used  for  the  purpose  of  gradual- 
mg  and  adjusting  the  cutters,  as  herein  set  forth. 

GEORGE  W.  BEARDSLEE. 

No.  Sm^.— Coupling  for  Cords. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
IS  the  use  of  half  couplings.  A,  A,  (each  of  similar  shape  and  construe' 
tr.n  )  formed  with  lips,  a,  a,  having  slots,  b,  b,  into  which  projecting 
hooks,  O,  C,  fit,  having  notches,  c,  c,  serving  for  the  bolts,  D,  I)  to 
enter  and  lock  the  coupling,  or  constructed  and  operating  for  the  purposes 
shown,  in  any  manner  substantially  the  same. 

LAWTON  J.  WARE. 
No.  Si{¥).— Improvement  in  India  Rubber  Shoes. 

Having  described  the  advantages  of  my  improvement,  and  the  best 
way  known  to  me  of  manufacturing  t'le  same,  what  1  claim  as  my 
invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  manufacture  of 
rubber  boots  and  shoes  without  cloth,  being  made  of  separate  pieces  of 
ditterent  degrees  of  elasticity,  and  each  piece  having  its  peculiar  and 
requisite  degree,  the  shoe  to  possess  different  degrees  of  elasticity  in  dif- 
ferent  parts,  and  uniform  elasticity  in  each  different  part,  and  having  no 
part  without  some  elasticity  in  every  direction,  by  the  means  herein 
described,  or  any  other  substantially  the  same,  whereby  I  lesson  the 
cost,  obtain  a  shoe  not  liable  to  break,  which  can  be  kept  clean, stretched 
in  every  direction  at  the  same  time,  easier  to  the  foot,  adjustable  to  larger 
boots,  and  yet  not  rendered  useless  to  wear  over  smaller,  light  and 
elegant,  and  retain  permanently  their  shape. 

HORACE  H.  DAY. 
No.  8 1 01. — Improvement  in  Reflecting  Fire  Plates. 

I  do  not  claim  as  my  invention  a  reflector  made  to  partially  surround 
the  fire;  but  what  I  claim  as  my  improvement  is  the  extension  of  the 
curved  reflector  entirely  around  the  fire  grate,  in  combination  with  having 
an  opening  through  it,  immediately  under  the  fire  grate,  for  the  passage 
of  the  ashes,  as  specified.  * 

And,  in  combination  with  the  fire  grate  and  the  extension  of  the  re- 
flector  under  or  below  the  grate,  essentially  as  explained,  I  claim  the  ash- 
guard,  t ,  the  same  being  applied  in  manner  and  for  the  purpose  as  set 

And,  in  combination  with  the  reflector,  B,  and  its  sustaining  frame  I 
claim  the  hmged  slide,  H,and  the  sustaining  rollers,  K,  K,K,  K,  or  their 
mechanical  equivalent;  the  same  being  applied  so  as  to  enable  the  re- 
flector to  be  moved  outward  for  the  purpose  of  providing  easy  access  to 
the  chimney,  or  for  convenience  of  removing  the  ashes,  wheneve-  such 
may  be  deemedl  necessary. 

ROBERT  JOBSON. 
12— m 
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-Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of  Wire- Strengihcued 

Spoons. 

I  do  not  claim  employing  a  wire  within  the  handle,  as  such  has 
already  been  done;  but  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  manner,  substantially  as  herein  .shown 
and  specified,  of  enclosing  a  wire  of  the  required  exact  length  within  the 
handle  by  supporting  it  on  "  points  ^'  secured  to  tlie  mould,  and  project- 
ing midway  or  partly  into  the  form. 

\  LUTHER  BOARDMAN. 

No.  8103. — Improvement  in  Steam  Traps. 

We  do  not  claim  to  be  the  first  to  remove  the  water  of  condensation 
from  steam-warming  or  other  apparatus  by  means  of  a  float  and  valve  or 
cock,  but  we  do  not  know  of  any  means  by  which  this  water  of  conden- 
sation is  taken  off  through  the  float  by  a  coc-k.  Therefore,  what  we  claim 
as  new,  and  of  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  of  the 
United  Slates,  is  the  construction  and  application  of  the  float,  E,  with  its 
mouth,  6,  opening,  5,  pipe,  /,  and  barrel,/.-,  on  the  plug,  i,  with  the  open- 
ings, 3  and  4,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  steam  in  warming  appara- 
tiis,  orin  other  sleam  pipes,  and  passing  out  the  water  of  condensation 
through  the  float  near  the  bottom,  substantially  as  described  and  shown 

'  CHARLES  M.  GUILD. 

JOHN  BROWN. 

No.  8104. — Improvement  in  Hot  Air  Furnaces. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
is  the  arrangement,  substantially  as  herein  described,  of  the  heating 
chambers  in  connexion  with  the  /urnace,  when  this  is  combined  with 
the  method,  substantially  as  described,  of  connecting  the  heating  cham- 
bers with  each  other  with  the  furnace  and  with  the  exit  pipe  leading  to 
the  chimney,  whereby  the  gaseous  products  of  combustion  are  carried 
into  and  through,  and  made  to  spread  out  in  thin  films  in  the  said  heat- 
ing chambers,  and  therein  retained  to  give  out  heat  without  seriously 
impeding  the  draught,  substantially  as  described. 

I  SAMUEL  PIERCE. 

No.  S\05.—Improvc?nent  in  Carriage  ISpri}igs. 

What  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  is  the 
conslructing  ofsprings,  whether  of  wood  or  part  wood  and  part  metal  or 
other  elastic  crriion-elastic  substaiices,  as  adapted  and  applicable  to  car- 
nage springs,  and  springs  for  other  purposes,  in  the  manner  substantially 
OS  herein  described. 

(  LEVI  BISSELL. 

No.  8106.-  Improvement  in  Cast  Iron  Car  Wheels. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  is  the  above-described  improvement  or 
wheel,  made  with  a  chilled  rim,  either  a  solid  hub  or  one  divided  cross- 
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wise  of  its  axis,  two  plates  or  disks,  B,  C,  united  in  a  sei7)entine  curve 
at  their  outer  peripheries,  a  third  plate,  D,  not  only  made  serpentine  con- 
centrically with  the  hub,  but  curved  in  radical  directions,  as  described, 
all  cast  or  founded,  and  combined  together  in  one  piece,  substantially  in 
the  manner  as  hereinbefore  specified. 

ALBERT  HEBBERD. 

No.    Sl{)7. —Ifnproved   Gauginsr  and   Heading   Movement  for   Spike 

Machijies. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  of  the  spring  gauge  and  catch,  o,p,  r,  constructed  as' 
herein  described,  with  the  dies  and  with  the  header,  F,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  gauging  the  length  of  the  spikes  or  nails,  and  aiding  in  form- 
ing the  heads  thereon,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

PURNEL  JEFFERSON. 
No.  Si^S.—Improvemcni  in  Cast  Iron  Car  Wheels. 

Having  thus  explained  my  invention,  I  claim  a  cast  iron  railroad 
wheel,  constructed  .viih  the  solid  hub.  A,  and  the  tube,  C,  the  said  tube 
being  united  to  the  hub  by  a  curved  plate,  B,  with  curved  projecting 
braces,  b,  b,  on  it,  and  connected  to  the  tread,  T,  by  a  curved  plate,  D, 
with  the  curved  braces,  d,  </,  on  it,  the  wliole  being  constructed  substan- 
tially as  described,  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

ISAAC  VAN  KURAN. 

No.  SW9.— Improvement  in  VeJitilating  Furnaces. 

What  I  claim  is  the  arrangement  and  mode  of  operating  the  valves 
A,  A,  in  reference  to  the  air-heating  -^pace  around  the  stove,  by  which 
the  amount  ot  air  from  within  and  without  is  graduated  by  a  single 
movement.  ° 

I  claim  also  the  arrangement  of  the  horizontal  air  heating  trunk,  the 
vertical,  D,  leading  thereto,  and  its  valve,  S,in  combination  with  the  air- 
heating  space,  G. 

H.  RUTTAN. 

No.  bllO. — Improvement  in  Lifting  Jacks. 

I  do  not  claim  any  of  the  parts  employed,  irrespective  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  combined  and  arranged.     But  what  I  claim  as  new 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination,  in  the  manner 
substantially  as  herein  described,  of  the  pawls,/,/',  the  spring,  o  and  i' 
t',and  the  spring  lever,/:,  having  projections,  I,  2,  on  each  side  of  its 
fulcrum,  with  the  lever,  D,  and  the  ratchet,  a,  b,  on  the  lifiing  rod    B 
whereby  the  lifting  rod  may  be  forced  out  from  or  drawn  into  the  post' 
or  standard  of  the  jack,  according  to  the  position  of  the  spring  lever        ' 

BOLIVAR  NEWBUrV. 
No.  SIM.— ImproveTJient  in  Lap  Anvils  for  Shoemakers. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  a  metal  anvil,  shaped  substantially  as  set  forth  and  described  in  the 
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withm  specificaUon,  with  its  drawings-that  is,  with  a  form  adapting'  it 
to  be  held  conveniently  upon  and  between  the  knees  and  thighs  of  a 
workman,  having  a  projection  above  the  mass  of  metal,  conveniently 
formed  mtoan  anvil  face,  with  a  small  prismatic  block  near  the  extremity 
of  one  of  the  arms,  as  a  fulcrum  for  nippers,  when  the  same  are  used  in 
stretching  or  manipulating  leather. 

j  HENRY  BRUNK. 

No.  8U2.— Improved  Combination  of  Dies  for  Sheet  Lead  Machines. 

Having  thus  described  my  invantion^  and  the  manner  of  its  applica- 
tion to  the  foregoing  machines  for  the  manufacture  of  sheet  lead  what 
1  Claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  ad- 
justable interior  cylindrical  and  the  exterior  stationary  conical  dies  in 
combination,  and  for  the  purposes  described,  irrespective  of  the  precise 
manner  m  which  they  are  applied,  or  by  which  the  adjustment  is  effected 

JOHN  ROBERTSON. 
No.  8113.— Improved  Vise  Jaw  for  Saw  Filing  Machinery. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  is 
the  jaws  of  the  vise  shaped  to  correspond  to  the  shape  of  the  saw  teeth 
and  support  the  same,  so  as  to  prevent  vibration  during  the  operation  of 
filing,  as  herein  set  forth,  whereby  a  better  edge  is  given  to  the  tooth, 
the  wear  of  the  file  is  diminished,  and  the  process  of  sharpening  ex- 
peQiieu.  1 

I  GEO.  W.  PUTNAM. 

No.  8\U.—Improvemt7it  in  tdlny  of  Iron,  Zinc,  and  Nickel. 

^  What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
IS  the  making  of  wrought  or  malleable  iron,  either  from  ordinary  iron  o^ 
from  the  ore,  by  the  use  of  application  of  metaUic  zinc  or  spelter,  and  by 
the^use  of  zinc  and  nickel,  combined  as  hereinbelore  described  and  set 

I  OTIS  BOYDEN. 

No.  81  \5. —Improvement  in  Machinery  for  Hardening  and  Straightening 

Saws,  i.yc.  °  ° 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvements  in  the  method  ofstraight- 
XI  Th  '^^"^^^""'^  saws,  A:c.,  what  1  claim  therein  as  new,  and  for 
M,,  »K  .  'I'r  v'T"'^  '""P  P^^*"''  >^  ^^'^  employment  of  the  appara- 
Tr  T.  ""'  ^''"^•^^'  ^^^^'^htening  and  hardening  steel  plates  for^saws, 
A  I  A  ?.PT^>""'  consisting  ot  the  fingers  or  cams,  substantially  as 
haX.1'/^K-^  '?n  ^^r"'^^  ^^  ^'  stra.ghtened,'co.npres'ed,  and 
tne  purpose  above  specified. 
-,         -  I  HENRY  WATERMAN. 

No.  81 16. — Improvtincni  in  Seed  Planters. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature,  construcUon,  and  operation  of 
my  seed  drUI,  what  1  claim  therein  as  n«w,  and  desire  to  secureby  letters 
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patent,  is  the  conical  cups  attached  to  segmental  rods,  extending  from 
levers  working  on  a  horizontal  shaft,  raised  and  lowered  by  the  eccentrics 
and  rods,  substantially  as  described,  operating  in  the  manner  and  lor  the 
purpose  herein  fully  set  forth  and  represented. 

JACOB  BARNHILL. 


No.  8117.— Improvement  in  Portable  Swin 


gs. 


Having  thus  fully  described  the  construction  and  operation  of  my  im- 
provemenl  in  portable  swings,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  of  my 
invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  suspension  of  a 
swing  to  the  hinged  frame,  supported  or  strengthened  by  the  adjustable 
brace,  G,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

ENOCH  S.  FARSEN. 
No.  8118. — Improvcme?ii  in  Carriages. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
is  making  the  sides  of  the  bodies  or  boxes  of  carriages  of  a  series  of 
springs   slats,  or  bars,  when  the  same  are  constructed, and  operate,  jub- 
stauually  as  herein  set  forth  a;id  described. 

GEORGE  B.  DURKEE. 
No.  8119. — Improvemevt  in  Omnibus  Steps. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  of  my  invention,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  IS  constructed,  what  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
letters  patent,  is  the  manner  of  constructing  the  step  as  described  viz  •  by 
having  a  portion  (B)  of  the  body  of  the  omnibus  projecting  downwards 
a  suitable  distance,  the  bottom  of  said  projection,  B,  forming  the  step  C 
and  so  arranged  as  to  be  perfectly  covered  and  protected  by  the  door'  D 
when  closed,  siibstantially  as  described.  ' 

W.  H.  HOYT. 
No.  SI 20. — Improvement  in  Carriages. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
is  the  manner  ofconstruction,  as  described,  viz:  forming  the  body  of  two 
separate  parts,  A,  B,  united  by  a  joint  which  allows  the  body  to  vibrate 
and  act  upon  a  single  spring,  and  also  admits  ol  a  direct  attachment  of 
the  body  to  the  axles,  substautially  as  set  forth. 

JAMES  C.  SPENCER. 

No.  8121.— ImprovemetU  in  excluding  Dust  from  Railroad  Cars. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
^ihe  application  of  vertical  blinds,  shutters,  or  screens  on  the  outside 
6T  railroad  cars,  employmg  the  same  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  dust 
smoke,  cinders,  (kc,  into  the  windows  of  the  cars,  as  herein  described 

EDWARD  HAMILTON. 
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No.  8122. — Improvemenis  in  Hemp  Brakes. 


What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  wish  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
IS  the  combining  a  sufficient  number  of  slats  to  break  the  full  length  of 
the  hemp  at  once,  in  combination  with  the  manner  of  feeding,  substanti- 
ally as  set  forth.  j  . 

PARIS  M.  WALKER. 

No.  8123. — Improvement  in  Self-weighing  Machines  for  Grain. 

Having  thus  described  my  selfweighing  machine  for  grain  and 
shown  the  operation  of  the  same,  I  desire  that  it  shall  be  understood  that 
I  do  not  claim  a  self-weighing  machine  operated  by  the  weight  of- the 
grain,  so  as  to  form  an  automatic  weighing  machine,  by  which,  with  the 
aid  of  a  register  or  index,  ihe  amount  weighed  is  ascertained,  nor  do  I 
claim  opening  a  gate  or  door  in  the  bottom  of  a  receiving  hopper  by  the 
descent  of  a  steelyard  simultaneously  with  the  discharge  of  the  grain 
from  a  rotating  hopper;  but  what  1  do  claim  as  new,  and  of  my  own  in- 
vention, is  the  employment  of  the  metallic  plate,  C,  or  its  equivalent 
attached  to  the  receiving  hopper,  B,  and  made  to  rise  and  fall  by  the  action 
of  said  hopper  and  a  gauge,  Q',  in  such  a  manner  that  on  the  descent  of 
a  suspended  hopper,  F,  the  ffauge-plate,  Q,  connected  therewith,  will 
disengage  a  catch-plate  (/)  from  the  right  end  of  the  metallic  plate,  C. 
and  permit  the  latter  to  fall  and  cut  off  the  discharge  of  the  erain,  and 
simultaneously  therewith  open  a  trap-door,  H,  in  the  bottom  of  the  sus- 

pended  hopper,  and  on  the  ascent  of  the  same  the  receivincr  hopper,  B  will 
be  made  to  tilt  frontward  by  the  weight  of  the  grain,  so  as  again  to 'raise 
the  plate,  C  and  open  the  hinged  door,  I),  of  the  said  plate,  O,  simulta- 
neously  with  the  closing  of  the  trap  door,  as  fully  described  and  repre- 
sented. ^ 

I  also  claim  the  employment  of  the  gauge  plate,  Q',  when  combined 
with  the  lower  or  discharginghopper,  F,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  quantity  of  grain  to  be  weighed  by  limiting  the  descending  move- 
ment of  the  suspended  hopper,  F,  and  consequently  ganging  the  action 
of  the  projection,  Qs  on  said  gange-plate,  Q',  to  actuate  the  plate,  C,  to 
cut  off  the  discharge  of  the  grain  from  the  receiving  hopper 

I  also  claim  the  employment  of  the  vertical  pendant  rods,  P,  R,  con- 
fined to  either  side  of  the  frame  when  combined  with  a  suspended  hopper, 
F,  provided  with  a  trap-door,  H,  ior  the  purpose  of  opening  and  closing 
said  trap  door  by  their  descent  alternately,  said  vertical  pendant  rods,  P, 
R,  being  respectively  actuated  by  the  descent  of  the  metallic  plate,  C,  to 
disengage  the  spring  catch  (0  from  the  rod,  P,  to  open  the  trap  door,  and 
by  the  tilting  frontward  of  the  receiving  hopper,  B,  to  disengage  the 
spring  bar  O,  from  the  vertical  rod,  R,  and  allow  its  descent  to  dose  the 
trap-door,  H,  as  set  forth  in  the  specidcation  and  shown  in  the  drawings. 

I  WILLIAM  BIDDLE. 

No.  S12A.— Improvement  in  Bran  Dusters. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention ,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
IS  the  combination  of  the  scouring,  beating,  and  distributing  brush  with 
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the  perforated  guard  plate  surrounding  it,  whereby  the  bran  to  be  dressed 
is  more  equally  distributed  and  fed  to  the  bolt  than  has  been  done  by 
devices  heretofore  in  use  for  the  purpose. 

WILLIAM  A.  McFARLAX, 
THOMAS  C.  CARPENTER. 

No.  8125. — Improvements  in  Planing  Machines. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improved  machine  for  planing,  tonguc- 
ing  and  grooving  planks,  &.C.,  what  I  claim  therein  as  my  invention, 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 

First.  The  jointing  or  hinging  of  the  plane  stock-supporting  frame, 
^'i  ^•>fifi  "f  its  equivalent,  at  one  end,  and  giving  it  an  elastic  beariiie:at 
its  opposite  end,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth,  whether  the  said  plane 
stock-supporting  tVame  to  be  used  in  connexion  with  individually  vibra- 
ting plane  stocks,  or  with  other  descriptions  of  plane  stocks,  or  planing 
knives,  or  cutters,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  or  planing  planks,  or 
boards,  upon  their  sides  or  edges. 

Second.  I  claim  the  combination  of  the  supporting  frame,  containing 
the  adjustable  plane  stocks,  H,  II,  with  the  self  adjusting  supf>orting 
frame,  containing  the  plane  stocks,  G,  G,  by  which  the  inner  ^r  und-r 
surfaces  of  the  plane  stocks,  G,G,  are  made  to  form  a  self-adjusting  bjJ, 
one  side  of  a  plank;  whilst  the  knives  in  the  stocks,  H,  H,  are  operating 
upon  and  facing  the  opposite  side  of  the  same,  and  by  which  t!ie  inner 
or  under  surfaces  of  the  plane  slocks,  H,  H,are  made  to  form  an  unyield- 
ing bed  on  one  side  of  a  plank  ;  whilst  the  knives  in  the  plane  stocks,  G, 
G,  are  operating  upon  and  reducing  its  opposite  side;  and  by  which  a 
plank  can  be  faced  on  one  side,  and  reduced  and  faced  upon  its  opposite 
side,  at  simultaneous  operations,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 
"  Third.  I  claim  the  combination  of  the  supporting  frame,  containing  the 
self  adjusting  plane  stocks,  G,  G,  with  the  arbor  of  the  roller,  A,  at  its 
forward  end,  and  with  the  supporting  frame,  containing  the  plone  stocks, 
H,  H,  at  its  rear  end,  for  the  purpose,  in  the  first  place,  of  so  guiding 
the  transversely  reciprocating  movements  of  the  said  plane  stock  sup- 
porting-frames as  to  keep  the  inner  sides  of  the  respective  series  of  plane 
stocks  contained  therein,  parallel  with  each  other,  and  parallel  with  the 
surfaces  of  the  pairs  of  rollers,  A,  A',  and  B,  B'  ;  and  in  the  second  pla^r, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  supporting  frame,  containing  the  sflfaJ- 
justing  plane  stocks,  G,  G,  to  be  detached  from  the  supporting  frame  con- 
taining the  adjustable  plane  stocks,  H,  H,  and  be  swung  outwards  upon 
the  shall  of  the  roller,  A,  to  afford  free  access  to  the  inner  sides  of  the 
plane  stocks  in  both  the  said  plane  ctock  supporting  frames,  substan- 
tially as  herein  set  forth. 

Fourth.  I  claim  the  combination  of  the  rollers,  </,  r/,  with  tlie  plan-; 
stocks,  G,  G,  when  they  are  so  arranged  that  the  roller  in  one  plane  stock 
will  form  a  rotating  and  self  adjusting  mouth-piece  to  the  planing  knife 
that  succeeds  if,  and  at  the  same  time  form  a  bed  on  one  side  of  a  plank 
for  a  planing  knife,  acting  upon  its  opposite  sides,  substantially  as  herein 
set  forth. 

Filth.  I  claim  the  giving  to  straight-edged  planing  or  reducing  knives, 
or  cutters,  that  are  arranged  athwart  the  surfaces  of  the  boards  or  planks 
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operated  upon,  a  transversely  reciprocating  movement,  whilst  a  continu- 
ous  longitudinal  movement  is  impatted  to  the  said  boards  or  planks. 

Sixth.  I  claim  the  manner  of  producing  a  uniform  elastic  pressure 
upon  the  upper  and  lower  bearin^g  boxes  of  the  arbors  of  the  pressure 
rollers.  A,  B,  C,  viz  :  by  means  of  pairs  of  screws,  k,  k',  arranged  as  herein 
described,  and  having  threads  inclining  at  angles  of  about  thirty  degrees 
with  their  axes,  which  are  banded  trgeiher,  and  operated  ui)on  by  a 
weight,  (i\,)  substantially  as  hereirX  set  forth. 

Sevenih.  I  claim  the  within-described  improved  stock,  that  receives 
the  tonguing  cullers,  v,  v  and  r,  r,  composed  of  the  central  governing 
plaJe,  S,  combined  with  the  projeclions,  o,  o,  on  the  side  plate,  Q,  and 
the  projections,  o",  o",  on  the  side  plate,  R,  substantially  as  herein  set 

Eighth.  I  also  claim  the  manner  t)f  combining  the  stationary  cutters 
V,  V,  wiih  the  governing  centre  plate,  S,  by  means  of  the  inclined  pro- 
jections, o,o',  on  the  sides  of  the  said  plate,  the  flaring  notches  in  the 
plate,  and  the  gibs,/?,^,  having  lugs  at  each  extremity,  placed  in  the  said 
tlaring  notches,  and  acnng  upon  the  edges  and  front  sides  of  the  said 
cutters,  r,  I',  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

I  i\ELSOi\  BARLOW. 

No.  ^Vl^.— Improvement  in  Breech  Loading  Fire  Arms. 

\yhat  I  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  and  claim  as  my  invention 
Jn  that  class  of  breech  loading  fire  arms  in  which  the  barrel  is  discon- 
nected from  the  breech,  and  is  pivoted  at  some  point  intermediate  be- 
tween  its  but  and  its  muzzle  to  the  stock,  is  a  l.ver  beneath  the  stock  by 
means  of  which  the  barrel  is  turned  upon  its  pivot,  to  raise  and  to  depress 
lis  but,  and  is  locked  to  its  breech  when  the  but  is  depressed,  and  is 
unlocked  therefrom  to  allow  the  but  to  be  raised,  the  several  members 
of  the  UDplements  being  arranged  and  operating  substantially  as  herein 
set  forth.  -' 

In  combination  with  the  above-claimed  devire,  I  claim  a  piston  breech 
pin,  which,  by  the  movements  of  the  lever  to  depress  the  but  of  the  bar- 
rel, and  to  lock  it  in  place,  is  made  to  move  the  cartridge  forward  in  the 
barrel  and  to  close  the  but  thereof,  and  which,  by  the  movement  of  the 
lever,  to  unlock  and  raise  the  barrel,  is  made  to  unclose  or  open  the  but 
ol  the  barrel  before  the  latter  rises  under  th'e  action  of  the  lever 

1  likewise  clann  the  sliding  bolt,  I,  constructed  with  slot  and  hook  or 
their  e(|Uiva  ents,  and  arranged  as  herein  set  forth,  in  combination  with 
a  lever  handle,  for  the  pur|x)se  of  imparling  motion  to  the  piston  breech- 
pin  Iroin  the  lever  beneath.  , 

EDWARD  MAYNARD. 

No.  S\21  .^Improvement  in  Boot  Crimps. 

Having  thus  fully  described  our  invention,  what  we  claim  thirein  as 
new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  the 
spring  frame,  h,  cnmpmg  plates,  C,  and  boot  tree,  D,  with  the  adjust- 
able side  springs,  \  ,  F,  for  the  purpose  of  crimping  boot  fronts,  and  ad- 
justing the  pressure  of  the  crimping  plates  to  the  particular  point  in 
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which  the  creases  have  a  tendency  to  run;  the  whole  being  arranged  in 
the  manner  herein  described  and  represented,  or  in  any  other  nfanner 
essentially  the  same.  ^  luduner 

NATHAN  DAWES, 
HIGGLNS  HARRISON. 

No.  S\2S.^hnproved  Self-adjusting  and  Locking  Switch  for  Railroads. 

Having  thus  fully  described  this  form  of  self-adjusting  railroad  switch, 
what  I  claim  as  iny  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  is 
he  combination  of  the  counterpoise  weights,  R,  R,  R,  R,  or  their  equiva 

'/rihl  r''''  ''^f-  ^"8.8'^'«^«^«'  ^'  I^'  -« J  «tops,  a.  a,  'substantially^  de- 
scribed operating, n  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  substantially 
set  forth  and  made  known.  «  a^auumiy 

JOHN  C.  PAST. 
No.  Si29.— Improvement  in  Comb  Cutting  Machines. 

I  do  not  claim  the  invention  of  a  single  chisel,  made  to  operate  by  sue 

cessive  blows  or  cuts,  each  of  which  is  in. advance  of  another   anllL 

pnJrT  ^  T7  ^^  '"•'  ''"°"8'»  a  plate  of  horn  or  shell,  such  as  will 

separate  such  plate  into  two  combs  without  what  is  termed  a  bottoming-- 

that  is  to  say,  with  the  roots  of  the  teeth  of  each  of  the  said  combs  in  a 

"ZtI    • '"'n"^  ":;'  T  f  ^"'■"^^  ''""'  ^^  '^'^y  ^^^  ^hen  made  wkh  the 
^  bottomingr  nor  do  I  claim  a  die  so  made  of  stationary  chisels  or  ctU 

Ino.'hlA''  'h  V'  ''J'  "^"'°  ^*"^^  '''  ^^"'^^'^b'*^  ^'i''»  respect  to  one 
another,)  and  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  a  person,  by  pres  ure  of  tl  e 

whole  senes  of  cutters  at  once,  against  a  plate  of  horn  or  shell   to  .enar 

ate  It  into  two  combs,  either  with  or  without  a  bottoming;  bu    wha  Tdo 

claim  IS  my  improvement  in  comb  cutting  machinery,  the  same  ionsist^ 

n?i;"oftch^?i'  '"^^7  ''  '^T  ''  '"^^  ^^P^^^'^'y  and  inde'erd. 
ently  of  each  other    and  in  regular  succession,  in  combination  with 
making  them  of  different  and  the  required  lengths,  so  as  to  produce  the 
separation  of  two  combs  from  a  comb  plate,  substantially  in  the  manner 
and  with  the  bottoming  to  their  teeth,  as  hereinbefore  specified  ' 

HORACE  S.  COOK. 
No.  S130.— Improvements  in  Hand  Machines  for  Spinning  Wool. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  bv  letters  natenr 
IS  the  clamp,  I),  D',  the  inclined  planes,  E,  E,  the  lifters'  F  Tthe  ad 

raicnet  K   ,  M,  M    and  N,  combined  and  arranged  as  set  forth  and  de 
scribed,  or  any  analogous  device  for  the  purpose  of  spinning  wool 

MARGARET  HULINGS. 

No.  Sm. -Improved  arrangement  of  Machinery  for  Actuating  th.  Crank 

Indicator. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  is 
the  arrangement  of  bevel  wheels,  c,f,s,  c,  and  their  shafts    F   i   h 
herein  represented  and  described;  \heis^:c,  in  theserLbe^^^  aVtu^S  • 
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by  a  motion  derived  from  the  eccentric  by  means  of  a  crank,  a,  and  pin, 
b,  and  the  last,  e,  giving  motion  to  the  ir)dicator  hand;  the  whole  being 
constructed  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  herein  set  forth. 

j  SAMUEL  B.  HUTCHINS. 

No.  8132. — Improvcmcjit  in  Seed-distributors  of  Seed  planters. 

Having  thus  described  our  improvements  on  the  machine  for  planting 
corn  and  other  grain,  what  we  clai(n  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent,  is  in  combination  with  the  notched  transverse  bar,  X, 
the  employment  of  the  jointed  clearers,  (/?,)  projecting  from  the  recesses 
of  said  bar,  X,  into  the  apertures  (a)  of  slide  bars,  T,  for  preventing 
the  choaking  of  the  apertures. 

DAVID  WOLF, 
HERMAN   WOLF. 

No.  8133. — Improvenyent  in  Collars  for  Harness. 


I  do  not  claim  generally  the  hame  in  one  piece  with  pads  of  limited 
length,  but  what  1  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  U-shaped  metallic  breast  plate,  B,  suitably  padded  and  made 
to  fit  around  the  neck  of  the  horse,  the  same  being  so  limited  in  length 
as  not  to  reach  the  shoulder  blades  of  the  animal,  and  being  suspended 
from  the  neck^by  a  neck  strap,      i 

I  JOSEPH  W.  BRIGGS. 

No.  8134. — Improvement  in  Processes  for  treating  Vegetable  Fibre. 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention  and  discovery,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
letters  patent  of  the  United  States,  is — 

P'irstiy.  The  preparation  of  vegetable  fibre  capable  of  being  spun  or 
felted  by  submitting  the  plant  from  which  the  fibre  is  to  be  derived  to 
the  action  of  caustic,  soda,  or  other  solutions  of  like  properties,  and  then 
to  that  of  sulphuric  or  sulphurous  acid,  in  the  manner  set  forth,  whereby 
the  gummy,  glutinous,  and  other  matters  which  connect  the  fibre  with 
the  woody  portion  of  the  plant,  are  dissolved  and  discharged,  and  at  the 
same  time  effecting  the  discharge  of  the  oleaginous  and  other  coloring 
matters  contained  within  the  woody  portions,  or  "  straw,"  without  strain- 
ing the  "fibre,"  as  more  fully  described  herein. 

Secondly.  I  claim  splitting  the  fibres  of  vegetable  matter  in  preparing 
them  for  s{^nning,  by  the  generation  and  liberation  of  carbonic  acid  or 
other  gas  within  the  cellular  portions  of  said  fibres,  iti  the  manner  de- 
scribed, or  in  any  other  manner  by  which  gas  may  be  generated  and 
liberated  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

P.  CLAUSSEN. 

No.  8135. — Improved  Sash  Stopper. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  arranging  a  sash  stopper,  composed  of  a  friction  plate,  bolt,  and  helical 
spring,  with  the  friction  plate  parallel  to  the  side  of  the  sash,  and  the  bolt 
rising  obliquely  upward  therefrom,  in  the  manner  herein  set  forth,  so 
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that  the  iipward  motion  of  the  sash  will  relieve  the  same' from  the  fric- 
tional  resistance  of  the  friction  plate  by  counteracting  the  force  of  said 
spring,  and  that  the  downward  motion  or  tendency  of  the  sash  will  aug- 
ment the  frictional  resistance  of  said  friction  plate  by  aiding  the  force  of 
said  spring. 

JOSEPH  OSBORN. 
No.  8136. — Improvement  in  Horse  Powers. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
IS,  first,  the  employment  of  rollers,  G,  G,  mounted  or  hung  on  the' 
mam  shaft,  B,  and  lower  guide  shaft,  F,  in  combination  with  the  flanches 
on  the  wheels,  k;  to  retain  said  wheels  upon  their  axles  when  passing 
from  one  platform  to  the  other,  and  to  check  their  revolution,  as  de- 
scribed. 

CYRUS  AVERY. 


No.  8137. — Improvement  tn  machines  for  expressiu"-  Cane  Ju 


ice. 


What  I  claim  as  of  my  own  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  bv  letters 
patent  of  the  United  States,  is— 

Firstly.  The  extraction  of  the  juice  from  cane  by  submitting  the 
stalks  of  the  same  in  perforated  lubes,  or  other  vessels  constructed  on 
the  principle  described  herein,  to  a  continuotis  pressure  in  the  manner 
set  forth,  whereby  time  is  afforded  for  the  juice  to  flow  from  the  cellular 
tissues,  and  reabsorption  into  the  exhausted  cane  is  avoided. 

Secondly.  'J'he  perforated  compressing  tubes,  having  either  a  straight 
or  a  tapering  bore. 

Thirdly.  The  combination  of  the  pistons  with  the  perforated  tubes 
and  hoppers,  whereby  the  operations  of  regulating  the  feed,  cutting  the 
canes  into  equal  lengths,  pressing  and  discharging  the  same,  are  efl["ected 
substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

^  HENRY  BESSEMER. 

No.  S\2S.~ Improvement  in  the  gearing  of  a  Seed  Planter. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  therein  ns 
new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  and 
arrangement  of  the  double  bolt,  A,  with  its  slotted  arm,  /.-,  rock  shaft  n 
with  its  arms,  m  and  p,  and  pitman,  g,  for  the  double  purpose  of  giving 
motion  to  the  feeding  apparatus,  and  also  regulating  the  cjuantity  of  seed 
to  be  sown,  when  said  pitman  is  operated  by  a  long  crank,  upo'n  which 
It  travels,  as  herein  fully  shown  and  represented. 

—  MARSHALL  J.  HUNT. 

No.  S\39.— Improvement  in  Revolving  Frames  for  drying  Fruits  and 

other  articles. 

Wliat  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
in  the  above  described  portable  frame,  is  the  centre,  E,  with  three  or 
more  arms,  to  support  a  cord,  netting,  or  cloths  for  the  purpose  of  exposing, 
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cloths,  clothes,  glue,  fruits,  seeds,  &c.,  with  facility  to  be  dried,  so  co»- 
structed  that  the  arms  may  be  raised  up  and  brought  together,  to  expedite 
the  collection  of  the  articles  dried,  and  so  that  it  may  be  conveniently 
removed  when  not  in  use,  substantially  as  described. 

I  do  not  intend  to  limit  my  invention  to  the  precise  form  of  construc- 
tion described,  but  to  vary  it  lo  suit  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  to 
be  used,  while  I  accomplish  the  desired  object  by  means  substantially 
the  same.  j 

\  J.  C.  DICKEY. 

No.  8140. — Improvement  in  Ornamenting  Baked  Earthenwares. 

1  do  not  intend  herein  to  claim  the  general  application  of  oil-painting 
to  china  or  earthenware  ;  but  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and 
desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 

First.  The  application  of  coloring  water  mixed  with  varnish,  or  its 
equivalent,  to  the  surface  of  baked  earthenwares,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  to  such  ware  a  surface  of  sufficient  body,  and  of  sutficient  brilli- 
ancy, for  ornamental  purposes;  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  the  gla- 
zing process,  substantially  as  herein  described. 

Second.  The  inlaying  of  pearls,  gems,  <fcc.,  on  china  and  baked 
earthenware,  for  ornamental  purposes,  substantially  as  herein  above  de- 
scribed. 

Third.  The  peculiar  cement  and  process  by  which  I  affix  pearls  and 
gems  to  the  china  or  baked  earihanware. 

RALPH  B.  BEECH. 

No.  S141. — Improvernent  in  Carving  Machines. 

What  I  claim  as  ray  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  use  of  the  pendant  lever,  suspended  from  a  ball  and  socket  joint, 
in  combination  with  a  horizontal  table  for  the  pattern  and  block  ;  the 
said  table  being  affixed  to  the  end  of  the  pendant-lever  by  a  ball  and 
socket  joint;  the  whole  being  arranged  with  respect  to  the  tracer  and 
cutter,  substantially  in  the  manner,  and  for  the  purpose  described. 

1  also  claim  preventing  the  pendant  lever  from  changing  its  centre  of 
motion,  or  from  rotating  on  its  QWn  axis,  or  on  any  line  passing  through 
the  centre  of  its  motion,  by  theu.^e  of  the  bent  arms,  workiiig  in  balls  in 
spherical  sockets,  substantially  as  described. 

I  also  claim  combining  with  the  pendant  lever  two  or  more  tables, 
substantially  in  the  manner  described,  or  in  any  other,  substantially  the 
same,  and  arranged  each  with  a  tracer  and  cutler,  respectively,  in  order 
that  large  carvings  may  be  obtained  from  a  small  pattern,  or  vice  versa^ 
or  both  af  the  same  time,  and  with  the  same  machine,  substantially  as 
described.  | 

^  I  LEWIS  S.  CHICHESTER. 

No.  S\\2.— Balanced  Rudder. 

I 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  employment,  for  the  purpose  of  steering  ships  and  other  vessels  in 
water,  of  two  rudders,  hung  upon,  and  at  equal  distances  from,  the  same 
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centre  of  motion,  and  with  their  surfaces  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  with  each 
other,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  same 'resistance  is  ofrJred  treach  by 

ttny^t^r  rcS.^'  ^'^  ^^^-'  ^"^  ^-^  -^  ^^'--^^  -^-- 

C.  F.  BROWN. 
No.  8143. — Improvement  in  Chums. 

r^^^'ln!t'let^tT''^f  my  invention,  what  I  claim  therein  as 

arrrrl'erLtTthP    '         w^^'^  P'^'"^'  '^  '^^  combination  and 

arrangemeiit  of  the  arms,  H,  H,  with  their  rollers,  I,  I,  which  are  con- 

kept  in  proper  place,  both  in  churning  and  gathering,  and  worki  if  the 

anifor  7h  '^"  ''''''^1''  '^  '^'  "^^'"' ^«  hefein  descnb  d  Ind    h^w  ' 
and  for  the  purposes  herein  represented.  mjuwu, 

DAVIS  DUTCHER. 

No.  SiU.—Improvement  in  Comb-cutting  Machines. 

Ail  ?i?  """^  ""'i^™  ^H  ""^'^  "'^  '"  ^  ^'«  "f  a  clearer  for  forcing  out  of  the 

Hon  iT"''  r^'^'"^  '^'''^y^  b"^  what  1  do  claim  Tsnivinven 
ion  IS  the  conibination  of  the  two  series  of  lifters  and  ben    levTrln 

rhTanrt"ha\'.V"'''''"^  r^"^^'  ^'^  ^'^^  the'^^essnre  ro  e"' i'L' 
such  manner  that  the  continued  moiion  of  the  carriaae  shall  operate  the 
hfters  after  the  combs  are  cut,  substantially  as  hereinbef;;re  described 

THOMAS  W.  HILL. 
No.  SlAo.— Improvements  in  Permutation  &,/ctt/  Locks. 

nn.?]'^^^  ".'"''" ''  "u^'""^  °^"^>'  ^^'n  invention  and  improvement 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  of  the  United  States,  13^  ^""^""^' 
t  irst.    i  he  application  of  the  lever,  b,  5,  and  doj?  b   6   with  »hp  fn«i. 
m't^ir  "r'.°"  '^  V'^  talon,  39,  and  allow  the  sparing  SS^othr^^'e 
usk,  4  ),,nto  the  notches  on  the  lower  part  of  the  followers  and  aux 
ary  followers    so  as  to  prevent  any  mo^on  of  these  p^if  a  y  oHhe 
tumblers  are  lifted,  after  any  end-shake  motion  has  been  gim  to  the  bolt 
by  any  iriipropor  attempt  to  unlock  it  ^  ^'' 

Second.    'I'he  combination  of  the  tumblers,  a,  slides    b    1    and  fol 
owers  «,  9   through  the  tenons,  IS,  notches,  30.   o,  Lue^  ^9  and  iaw s 

tun  bl  ;'  far  e  uL''bl'.l"V""^^^'^^'  "'  ^'  ^^  the  faTe  extViitV/u^' 
luriDiers  a,  are  hlieii  by  the  key  seciions  on  lockine  the  bolt  ■  anH  .o 
sustait.  the  .hdes,  4,  I,  „„.,l  the'iu.sk.  33,  takes  the  notches  3  '  o  the 
.des  and  holds  thetn,  so  that  the  bolt  ca„„ot  be  refracted  «u,' I  a  he 
tnmblers,  «,  are  hfted  to  meet  the  notches,  30,  and  allows  t  le  s.^  n.s 
b;e^sT9''i'„''th:"s'  ""'""-^  '""""'">•'■  "'  «•  '"  lif'aTd'plac^r",^  : 

iz;:ii;'a's  i"e,c'rb:dTndTrjn." """'  "^ '°"  ''"^  p^'^^^-"-  -"■ 

Ihipd     The  inode,  described  and  shown,  of  so  arransins  and  cam 

ad"/  'r,)i  n^'lr'a^'d'in^  '"l  "r^^''  ''  ''  ""g'-   lo  'umble    ," 
.«  .K  '.         P'"s,  47  and  49,  with  the  detector  lever,  D,  at  the  nan    c    1 

hV'p^  t"r  3'  1f%Vr''r'r^  '^"  be  separately  hfted  withor^iacug 
ine  part,  c,  3,  of  the  detector-lever  over  the  key-hole,  with  the  edges  of 
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the  notch,  55,  covering  the  open  space  around  the  drill  pin,  57,  by  which 
arrangement  no  movement  of  the  cylinder,  c,  4,  can  be  made  without 
producing  the  same  effect;  so  that  if  powder  is  introduced  into  the 
cylinder,  c,  4,  and  the  cylinder  is  moved  with  the  intent  of  entering  a 
blow-pipe  to  spread  the  powder  on  either  side  of  the  cylinder,  the  part, 
;,  3,  and  notch,  55,  instantly  cover  the  key-hole,  and  prevent  the  entry 
of  the  blow-pipe  for  such  a  purpose;  these  parts  being  constructed, 
arranged,  and  operating  substantially  as  described  and  shown. 

Fourth.  The  combination  of  the  cylinder,  c,  4,  block,  62,  and  hole, 
63,  to  receive  and  pass  out  any  gunpowder  put  in  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploding, to  destroy  the  lock,  and,  at  the  same  time,  prevent  the  powder 
from  reaching  any  other  part  of  the  interior  of  the  lock. 

Fifth.  The  application  of  the  safety-valve  block,  64,  to  vent  the  ex- 
plosion of  any  gunpowder  that  may  be  confined  in  the  cylinder,  c,  4,  by 
plugging  both  the  key-hole  and  the  hole,  63. 

Sixth.  The  mode  of  fitting  the  key-hole  cover,  c,  3,  with  the  notch, 
65,  on  the  detector-lever,  I),  to  match  the  neck,  56,  on  the  key-shank  ; 
such  means  also  preventing  the  introduction  of  any  pick,  or  false  instru- 
ment, after  any  movement  has  been  given  to  the  cylinder,  c,  4,  by  the 
notch,  55,  being  as  small  as  the  drill  pin,  57. 

Seventh.  The  api'lication  of  the  g^nard  piece,  65,  on  the  detector- 
lever,  I),  to  prevent  a  pick  reaching  tho  pin,  45,  of  the  detent  dog,  b,  8. 

Eighth.  The  application  of  the  cam-pointed  piece,  r,  6,  on  the  de- 
tector-lever, D,  to  move  the  pin,  47,  and  detent  dog,  b,  8,  so  attached 
that  if  the  key-hole  cover  is  cut  or  drilled  off  the  piece,  c,  6,  falls  away, 
and  leaves  the  detent  dog,  b.,  8,  still  holding  the  bolt. 

ROBERT  NEWELL. 


No.  S146. — T/nprovcmcjit  in  Chums. 

Now,  what  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  coinhination  of  the  rock  shaft,  levers,  conneciinff  rod,  and 
swing,  for  the  churn,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the  perpendicular 
movement  of  the  dasher,  substantially  in  the  manner  herein  described, 
to  be  denominated  "  the  oscillating  perpendicular  dash  churn." 

.  J.  S.  RICHARDSON. 

No.  8147. — Improvement  in  crossin:;'  the  fibres  in  forming^  the  bats  for 

Felt   Cloth,  c^c. 

What  I  claim  as  new  in  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is — 

First.  The  employment,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  webs,  sheets,  or 
layers  of  any  fibrous  material,  of  an  apron.  B,  B,  of  material  pervious  to 
air,  having  a  box,  E,  in  which  a  vacuum  is  produced,  placed  at  the 
back,  the  side  of  the  box  next  the  apron  being  perforated,  or  otherwise 
rendered  pervious,  so  that  the  external  air,  rushing  through  the  apron  to 
fill  the  vacuum  within  the  box,  forces  the  material  close  to  the  apron, 
and  confines  it  there,  in  combination  with  the  manner  herein  described 
of  throwing  off  or  releasing  the  malerial  from  the  apron  by  suddenly 
closing  the  valve,  S,  in  the  pipe,  G,  communicating  between  the  box,  E, 
and  the  apparatus  for  producing  the  vacuum,  and  at  the  same  time  open- 
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ing  the  valve,  /,  in  the  said  pipe,  to  admit  air  into  the  box,  or  by  anv 
means  substantially  the  same.  ' 

Second.     The  flap,  t,  operating  in  the  manner  and  for  the  jrurposes 
substantially  as  herein  specified. 

ALONZO  C.  ARNOLD. 
No.  8148. — Improvement  in  Governors. 

■    Y^^^  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
IS  the  method,  substantially  as  herein  specified,  of  steadying  the  move- 
ment of  governors  or  regulators  of  mouon,  by  apparatus  herein  described 
or  the  equivalent  thereof.  ' 

GEORGE  H.  CORLISS. 

No.  SlA^.—Improv€?n£nts  in  Railings. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
is  making  the  dove-tailed  tenons,  whether  to  the  paling  or  top  and 
bottom  rails  wedge-shaped  in  the  length  of  the  railing,  the  taper  at  the 
opposite  ends  being  reverse,  and  making  the  grooves  in  the  rails  or  pal- 
ings in  the  same  manner,  that  the  palings  cannot  slide  in  either  direc 
described  "^''"'^  ^""'^  together,   substantially  in  the  manner 

SOMMERS  CROWELL. 

No.  8150.— Improvcmc7it  in  Ma  chinos  for  Facing  and  Polishing  Stone 

and  otfur  Substances. 

What  T  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  method,  substantially  as  herein  described,  of  grinding,  faciuL'  o? 
polishing  the  surface  of  stones,  and  other  substances,  by  means  of  a 
grinder,  rubber  or  polisher,  connected  and  combined  with  a  spindle 
from  which  it  derives  a  rotary  motion  by  means  of  univer.sal  and  slidin- 
joints,  substantially  as  described,  that  the  said  grinder,  rubber,  or  pol- 
isher may  be  carried  over  any  and  all  parts  of  the  surface,  to  be  worked 
whilst  Its  surface  is  self-adapung,  as  described. 

ALBERT  EAMES. 

No.  SI 51.— Improvement  in  Governors. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
IS  the  employment  of  a  loose  wheel  or  pulley.  A,  propelled  by  the  prime 
mover,  and  driving  its  shaft,  B,  through  the  action  of  a  separate  elastic 
lorce,  weight  or  pressure^  such  as  procured  by  the  spring,  H,  in  combi- 
nation with  the  several  racks  and  pinions,  o/  their  equTialents,  as  de- 
scribed,  for  operating  the  adjusting  or  regulating  slide,  J,  substantially 
in  the  manner  shown  and  specified,  and  for  the  purposes  set  forth 

WILLIAM   GARDNER. 

No.  8[52.— Improvement  in  Carriage  Springs. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvements  in  buggies,  &,c.,  what 
1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
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connecting  of  the  axles  of  wheeled  vehicles  by  means  of  curved  spring 
perches,  which  are  combined  with  the  supporting  springs  of  the  vehicle, 
that  have  a  greater  degree  of  curvature  than  themselves,  substantially  in 
the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  as  herein  set  forth. 

UHAUNUKY  H.   GUARD. 

No.  8153. — Improvement  in  Washing  Machines. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  triple  and  concentrated  action  of  pressure  blocks  upon  the  clothes, 
being  constructed  and  operated  substantially  in  the  manner  herein  set 
forth  and  described.  j 

JOHN  O'NEIL. 
No.  8154. — Improvement  in  Lan'erns. 


What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  mode  of  attaching  the  lamp  to  the  1. intern  by  means  of  the  springs 


and  flanges,  as  herein  substantia 


ly  set  forth. 


HUGH  SANGSTER, 
JAMES  SANGSTER. 


No.  8155.— Improvements  in  the  method  of  Jinishing  the  Heads  of  Screws. 

I  have  herein  described  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  ma- 
chinery which  I  have  essayed  with  success ;  but  1  do  not  wish  to  limit 
myself  to  the  specified  construction  and  arrangement,  as  these  may  be 
modified  without  changing  the  principle  of  my  invention. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
in  the  method,  herein  described,  of  finishing  the  heads  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  wood  screws,  is  partly  shaving  the  head  with  a  cutter  before 
nicking,  and  after  nicking  subjecting  it  to  a  second  shaving  operation,  to 
complete  the  shavjng  by  means  of  a  cutter,  whose  edges  form  with  each 
other  a  more  acute  angle  than  the  edges  of  the  cutter  first  employed,  as 
herein  specified. 

j  THOMAS  J.  SLOAN. 

No.  S{56.— Improvement  in  Centrifugal  Sugar  Drainers. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  for  which  I  desire  to  secure  letters 
fment,  is  ihe  contrivance  for  discharging,  and  at  the  same  time  cleans- 
irij,  the  strainer  whilst  in  motion,  by  means  of  an  elevator  rising  in  a 
spiral  groove,  substantially  as  described,  or  by  an  elevator  rising  in  ver- 
tical or  inclined  grooves,  which  is  essentially  the  same. 

.  WILLIAM   VAN  ANOEN. 

No.  8157. — Improvement  in  Grain  Harvesters. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  therein  as 
new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  gearing  the  operating  parts 
of  the  machine  froin  both  the  wheels,  in  combinatioQ  with  the  arrange- 
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nient  by  which  jiortions  may  be  driven  by  cither,  so  as  to  equalize  the 
driving  power  upon  each,  and  thus  to  allow  the  machine  to  be  much 
more  easily  guided  and  controlled. 

N.  T.  ALLEN. 
^  No.  8158.— Improvement  in  Brick  Machims. 

Having  thus  described  my  improvements  in  the  machine  for  makinjr 

mould  wheel  A,  G,  H,  I,  c,  constructed,  as  herein  describe.l,  with  i 
serreN  of  moulds  in  its  periphery  and  an  annular  plane,  A,  mitside  of  the 
moulds,  and  furnished  with  pistons,  J,  arranged,  as  herein  described,  for 
the  pjirpose  of  discharging  the  bricks  from  the  moulds,  as  set  forth. 

♦hi  r.r.  J  I  "''''^*''  ^TV"  ^««"»»>«d''  "f  changing  the  positions  of 
^e  pistons  J,  by  means  of  the  bar,  (m,)  (attached  ?o  the  horizontal 
press.  )  with  Its  bock  (o)  and  plate,  (t/,)  which  are  made  to  impinge 
wp^.n  the  vertical  plates,  (n,)  which  are  attached  to  the  pistons  for  thS 

v^JtilTnJ^*"'  '  V  '^Tt!'"'/'^^^  ^^^  ^"PP*'^  ^^  horizontal  presser,  P. 
Tertical  presser,  V,  and  hook  rod,  (tr,)  with  the  traverse  horizontal  leier 

.-n'.hl  J*'  tf'em^id  wheel;  the  whole  being  constructed  and  arranged 
in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  herein  described. 

I  MAHLON  GREGG. 

^  No .  8 1 5^.— Improvement  in  the  construction  of  Dies. 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  the  firstto  construct  a  die  with  a  lined  surface,  it 
deaden   the  metallic  surface  operated  on;  but  what  I  do  claim  as  new^ 

TTnir^H  'Ur""  "'^""T'  """*  ^^^''^  *^  "^^""^^  by  »««ers  patent  of  the 
United  Slates,  IS  the  apphcauon  of  a  die  with  a  lined  or  corVugated  sure 

w;.!  d     i'    ^T  "\  P""';"  ?^  °"^  '^""^«f  «»"k,  SO  that  the  lined 

IZtl  t?h'"ff  '^'  P'^'^   ""[  ?^';^^^'^   ™«'«''  «"d   '«^^««   the   polished 

^L^hL  „  ^'ir^"''^""'""'^^^' ^^'  producing  ornamental  des^ns  ^ 
polished  metallic  surfaces.  ,  6       "» 

,HIRAM  W.  HAYDEN. 

No.  8160.— Improvement  in  Cooking  Stoves. 

Haying  thus  described  the  nature  of  my  invention,  what  I  claim  there- 

Inhl  7,11""^^^'"''''^""'".^^ '""""  patent,  are  ihe  cold  air  passaged 
substantially  as  here  arranged,  to  wit:   having  each  an  external  aLr- 
ture  near  their  upper  part  on  each  side,  beneath  which  projects  a  plkte 
L{'.i  Z    ,'"""u  'u"  "•';."  '^^  ""*'"  "^  '^^  ''»°^^  ^henV  by  a  second 

outer  ends  of  the  passage,  (thus  counter-balancing  the  coolini;  effects  at 
Its  entrance,)  whence  it  is  distributed  in  hot  blasts  to  the  fire. 

ELIAS  YOUNG. 

No.  8161. —Improvement  in  Wash  Boards\  J 

What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is— 
Ftrst^   I  claim  fastening  cloth,  or  its  equivalent,  on  the  board  to  prevent 
tobnce  from  slipping  and  from  being  torn  or  rubbed  too  much:  but  1  do 
13 — m 
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not  claim  lining  the  grooved  wath  board  with  India  robber,  or  other 
e^ivalent  material. 

Second.     I  claim  hinging  the  wash  board,  A,  to  the  frame,  B,  C,  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  the  clothes  while  being  washed,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  allowing  thtf  board  to  be  turned  over,  substantially  as  herein  se 
forth.  '  I       I 

WILLIAM  T.  BARNES. 


turi 


No.  8162. — Improvement  in  Augers. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  which  1  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  form  of  the  lips,  or  cotting  edges,  of  boring  implements,  as 
illustrated  in  figures  1,  2,  and  4:— that  is,  such  lip  commencing  at  the 
screw  or  centre  point,  and  running  nearly  at  right  angles  thereto,  until, 
about  half  wffjr  from  the  centre  to  ihe  outer  part  of  the  boring  implement 
when  it  assumes  a  curve  upward,  or  toward  the  handle  end  of  the  in- 
etrument,  which  curve  is  continued  until  it  is  nearly  semi-circular,  or 
until  it  turns  within  the  periphery  of  the  auger,  or  bitt,  as  shown  in  fig. 
1,  the  curved  edges  being  also  undercut  or  back-sloped,  as  illustrated  in 
figs.  2  and  4,  between  A  and  B,  but  without  being  confined  to  any 
particular  angje  of  such  back-sloping  or  under-cutting;  all  as  hereinbe- 
fore set  forth.  i 

I  RANSOM  COOK. 

No.  ^\^2.— Improvements  in  Knitting  Machines. 

What  I  claim  as  my  improvement  is  the  arrangement  of  the  needles  in 
the  plane  of  the  endless  belt,  instead  of  at  right  angles  to  it,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  arrangement  of  the  driving  pinion,  A,  and  the  projecting 
ioints,  JT,  ar,  j:,  ^c,  of  the  links  of  the  beit,  on  the  outside  of  the  belt ;  the 
belt  being  supported,  and  the  whole  being  applied  to  the  stitch  hook,  yarn 
guide,  and  presser,  and  made  to  operate  together,  and  with  the  work 
hanging  on  the  inside  of  the  belt,»ub8tantially  as  hereinbefore  specified. 

I  RUFUS  ELLIS. 

No.. 8164. — Improved  Connexion  of  Telescopic  Masts  and  Spars. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  connecting  and  adjusting  the  several  joints  of  masts,  yards,  and  all 
■pars  constructed  for  telescopic  tubes,  or  lubes  fitting  one  within  ar- 
other,  by  means  of  a  screwed  rod,  C,  or  screwed  rods,  C  and  C,  nuts 
and  female  screws,  F,  and  set  screws,  d,  or  their  equivalents';  the 
whole  being  inserted  in,  and  secured  or  attached  to,  the  tubes,  and 
operating  in  the  manner  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

j  C.  F.  BROWN. 

No.  SI&5.— Improvements  in  Machines  for  Dressing  Shingles. 

i 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 

ia  the  arrangement  of  the  head  block,  /,  with  the  springs,  m,  m,  cams,  », 

»,  the  rollers,  o,  o,  and  stops,  *,  x,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  the  shingles 

between  ami  out  from  the  cutting  cylinders,  in  combiDatiou  with  the  ar- 


rangement for  depressing  the  upper  cylinder  while  in  motion,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  Uper  to  the  shingle;  the  whole  combined  and  arranged 
substantial ly  as  set  forth  in  the  above  specificadon. 

seIymour  carver. 

No.  8166.— /«ipro^jcm«n/  in  Running  Grear  of  Locomotives. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  is  the  combination  of  the  bent  levers, 
(o,)  the  connecting  rods,  (P,  P,)  and  tractile  bar  or  spring,  or  other  equiv- 
alent contrivance  or  contrivances,  with  the  main  frame,  or  its  housings, 
and  the  boxes  or  pedestals  of  the  journals  of  the  driving  wheels,  and  for 
the  purpose  substantially  as  hereinbefore  specified. 

GEORGE  S.  GRIGGS. 

^_  No.  8167. — Improvement  in  Ventilators. 

Having  thus  described  my  improvements  in  veniilators,  I  shall  state 
my  claim  as  follows: 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  me  by 
letters  patent,  is  a  ventilator,  as  herein  above  described,  composed  of  two 
teries  or  sets  of  curved  slats,  arranged  one  within  the  other,  and  running 
from  the  edge  of  the  flue,  or  other  orifice,  to  a  small  circle,  or  plate,  over 
the  centre  of  the  same,  the  whole  forming  a  conical  or  globe-shaped  ven- 
tilator, the  spaces  between  the  several  outer  slats  being  protected  by  the 
inner  slats,  leaving  spaces  or  apertures  between  the  two  sets  of  slats,  the 
only  openings  to  said  apertures  being  in  an  oblique^or  sideways  direction; 
all  as  hereinabove  described  and  set  forth. 

THATCHER  C.  HATCH. 

No.  6ieS,— Improvement  in  Rerrylators  for  the  Pen  Ream  in  Ruling 

Machines. 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  flexible  hooked  regulator 
attached  to  the  pen-beam,  as  heretofore  constructed,  but  what  I  claim  as 
my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 

First.  I  claim  the  pieces,  G,  H,  A,  B,  in  combination  with  the  hinge 
joints,  (1,  2,  3,)  arranged  and  combined  substantially  and  for  the  pur- 
pose as  herein  described. 

Second.  I  claim  the  sliding  piece,  B,  the  bearings,  C,  C,  C,  and  the 
finger  wheel,  F,  in  combination  with  the  pueces,  G,  H,  A,  uniting  by 
hinge  joints,  or  in  any  other  manner  substantially  the  same,  using  in 
Ihe  construction  of  the  whole  machine  any  material  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose of  forming,  as  herein  described,  a  pen  beam  regulator  for  rulinir 
machines.  ° 

W.  O.  HICKOK. 

No.  8169. — Improvemetits  in  Revolving  Boiltrs. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  I  will  proceed  to  name 
what  1  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent.  I  claim 
Umng  the  inside  of  that  part  of  a  revolving  boiler  which  comet  in  con- 
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tact  with  the  fire  or  heat  with  wire  gauze  or  cloth,  or  any  perforated 
•r  pervious  metal  work,  I,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  sub- 
stantially as  herein  described.         i 

CHARLES  ANDERSON. 

No.  8170. — Imprdvement  in  Ploughs. 

Whfit  is  claimed  as  the  invention  of  Benjamin  Giger,  and  as  not  pre- 
TJously  knovvii,  is  the  peculiar  form  and  construcii(»n  of  tlie  standard, 
with  its  sockets  at  the  upper  extremity,  and  flanges  ai  the  lower,  and  the 
method  of  uniting  them  so  as  to  form  a  double  machine,  capable,  also, 
%t  bpiriff  used  for  rultivation  in  its  separate  parts,  as  set  forth. 

The  whole  machine,  as  above  described,  constitutes  "  Giger's  Corn 
Planter." 

I         JOHN  COOPER, 

(  Administrator  of  the  estate  of  Benjamin  (Sigery  deceased. 

No.  8171.— Self  acting  Guard  Frog. 

Whnt  I  claim  aa  my  invention,  and  wish  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  rombinafion  of  the  rising  and  falling  guards, /',y,'  with  the  levers, 
«,  «,  and  h\  h*  by  means  of  an  arrangement  of  levers,  connecting  rods, 
Ac,  substantially  such  as  herein  specified,  and  acting  in  the  manner 
and  to  produce  the  results  herein  set  forth. 

I         CHARLES  A.  POSTLEY. 

No.  8172. — Improvements  in  Knitting  Machines. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention, and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent — 

First.  Is  a  sinker,  to  be  used  in  machines  for  knitting,  so  constructed 
•i  to  form  the  loops  upon  the  needles,  used  in  kniiiing  two  separate 
fabrics  at  the  same  time  and  at  one  operation,  and  of  sufficient  weight 
to  draw  the  requisite  quantity  of  yarn  from  the  supply  tq  form  the  loops 
lequired. 

Second,  h  a  slur,  to  be  used  in  knitting  machines,  so  constructed  as 
to  let  each  sinker  drop  to  the  falling  bar,  and  draw  the  requisite  quantity 
of  yarn  from  the  supply  to  form  the  loop,  or  loops,  between  the  needles, 
before  it  allows  the  succeeding  sinker  to  drop,  and  act  upon  the  yarn. 

Third,  la  a-falling  bar,  so  constructed  that  the  slurs  and  slur  boxes 
traverse  upon  it,  instead  of  traversing  a  separate  bar. 

Fourth.  Is  the  combination  of  the  sinkers,  stop  bars,  combs,  and 
needles  that  traverse,  so  arrang[ed  as  to  knit  two  sepaiaie  fabrics  at  the 
same  time  with  one  and  the  same  set  of  sinkers  and  slur. 

F^ifth.  I  do  »ot  intend  to  limit  myself  to  the  precise  construction 
described  in  the  foregjoinp  specifications,  but  to  use  such  forms  of  con- 
stiuction  as  will'answer  the  purpose  intended. 

JOHN  PEPPER. 

No.  8173. — Machinery  for  making  Wrought  Iron  Car  \17iecls. 

I  claim  the  machinery  and  apparatus  set  forth  and  described  in  figures 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  to  wit,  the  mould  blocks  or  welders,  the  hammer,  or  ram, 
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with  the  wedges  thereto  attached,  and  the  mandrel,  in  combination  with 
each  other,  for  the  purpose  of  making  wrought-iron  sheets,  subsiautially 
as  set  forth  in  this  specification. 

MARIA  VAUGHN. 


No.  8174. 


-Improvement  in  Machines  for  splitting  Horn  and  Shell. 


What  I  claim  as  ray  invention  or  improvement  is  the  cylindrical  rotary 
bed,  or  drum,  A,  in  combination  with  the  water  cistern,  or  trough,  and 
its  furnace  and  machinery  over  the  drum  for  bearing  the  shell  or  rnate- 
rial  down  upon  it  during  its  revolution,  as  specified,  the  said  drutu  being 
provided  with  a  roughened  or  friction  curved  surfrtce,  such  as  will  ad- 
here to  the  shell,  and  cause  it  to  move  with  it,  and  against  the  knife, 
as  described. 

JABEZ  ROBINS. 

No.  8175. — Improvement  in  printing  Names  of  Subscribers  upon  nctcM- 

papers,  ^'c. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  arrangement  and  construction  of  a  machine  for  prmiing  names  of 
persons  or  places  on  newspapers  and  other  papers  after  the  manner  sub- 
stantially  as  described,  viz  :  of  a  form  containing  the  column  of  names 
to  be  printed,  set  up  in  types,  and  being  brought  under  the  anion  of  a 
stamp  by  means  of  a  slide,  moving  by  degrees,  together  with  the  applies- 
tion  of  a  shited  plate,  allowing  the  paper  (to  be  printed)  to  be  pressed 
down  on  the  line  right  beneath  the  slit  of  the  plate,  and  shielding  the  paper 
from  the  lines  adjoining  that  under  action  of  the  stamp,  as  hereinbefore 
described. 

HENRY  MOESER. 
No .  8176. — Improve ment  in  Lubricating  Compo unds. 

Having  thus  described  the  mode  in  which  my  anti  attrition  is  com- 
pounded and  used  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  lo  secure  by 
letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  ingredients  herein  described,  whether 
the  profKirtions  be  the  same  as  herein  sei  forth,  or  varied  to  any  extent 
that  the  same  may  admit  of  without  changing  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  compound  as  a  lubricator. 

J.  SELGRATH. 
No.  S\77.— Improvement  in  Cars  for  Transportation  of  Coal. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctlf 
understood  that  I  do  not  claim  the  use  of  cylinders  for  convey, 
mg  material  upon  common  roads,  as  this  has  been  done  heretofore;  biit 
what  I  do  claim  as  of  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent. 
Is  the  combination  of  a  partition  or  partitions  with  a  metallic  cylinder  or 
cylinders  provided  with  flanged  rims,  as  herein  described,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  material  in  bulk  on  rail  or  other  roads  where  hitih  velo- 
cities are  attained,  said  material  being  held  in  place  by  centrifugal 
force  whilst  in  motion,and  prevented  from  falling  or  rolling  in  the  cylin- 
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der  by  the  partition  or  partitions  whilst  in  the  act  of  stopping  or  starting, 
as  herein  fully  described  and  shown,  or  by  any  ether  means  essentially 
the  same. 

j  LAURENCE  MYERS. 

No.  8178. — Improvement  in  Machinery  for  Cutting  Ratan,  Sfc. 

> 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 


First.  I  claini  the  combination  of  the  cutters,  a,  as  described,  with 
the  levers,  C,  and  springs,  e,  and  cams,  D,  or  their  equivalents,  and  also 
handles,  D',  and  linlts,  cF,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  said  cutters  of 
scrapers,  so  as  to  act  upon  the  stick  of  ratan,  in  the  manner  herein  de- 
scribed, and  by  which  they  may  all  be  operated  simultaneously,  sub- 
stantially in  the  manner  herein  described. 

Second.  In  the  process  of  cutting  cane  or  ratan  into  strands,  as  de- 
scribed, I  claim  beading  the  stick  at  the  point  at  which  the  cutter  if 
removing  the  strand  from  the  surface. 

Third.  I  claim  the  combination  of  the  elements  which  compose  each 
simple  section  of  the  cutting  apparatus  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  cutter,  H, 
and  gauge,  I,  with  the  stock,  G,  and  guide,  ^,  and  bed  roller,  K,or  their 
equivalents,  substantially  as  described,  for  the  purpose  of  bending  the 
stick  and  removing  the  strand  therefrom,  whether  said  section  is  used 
alone  or  is  combined  with  others  as  described. 

Fourth.  I  claim  the  combination  of  that  part  of  the  machine  called  the 
**  scraper  "  with  the  feeding  rollers,  or  their  equivalents,  and  the  several 
sections  of  the  cutting  apparatus,  said  sections  being  so  arranged  in  re- 
lation to  each  other  as  that  the  stick,  in  passing  from  one  to  the  other, 
shall  be  properly  bent ;  and  also  that  the  several  cutters  shall  act  upon 
different  points  of  its  circumference;  the  whole  being  arranged  and  oper- 
ating substantially  in  the  manner  herein  described  and  set  forih. 

I  SYLVANUS  SAWYER. 

No.  8179. — Improvement  in  Machines  for  finishing  the  backs  of  Books. 

1  do  not  claim  to  be  the  inventor  of  "  backing  books  "  by  means  of 
a  roller,  as  rollers  having  concave  peripheries  have  been  used,  which 
were  passed  longitudinally  over  the  back  ;  nor  do  1  claim  the  construc- 
tion of  the  clamps  or  jaws  between  which  the  book  is  held;  nor  do  1 
claim  to  have  invented  the  use  of  circular  engraved  tools  or  rollers  for 
embossing  books;  but  what  I  do  claim  is  — 

First.  The  use,  for  the  purpose  described,  of  a  roller,  G,  of  tf  e  whole 
length  or  part  of  the  length  of  the  back  of  the  book,  either  plain  for  a  plain 
back  book,  or  grooved  for  a  raised  handed  book,  or  having  a  figure  or 
fiffures  cut  or  engraved,  or  otherwise  made  upon  it,  rolling  over  the  back 
oi  the  book  from  side  to  side,  or  from  the  centre  to  the  sides,  and  having 
a  yielding  pressure  applied  to  it  by  weighted  levers,  or  their  equivalents, 
in  the  manner  substantially  as  described. 

Second.  I  claim  clamping  or  holding  the  book  in  a  swinjzing  book- 
holder,  E,  E,  or  its  equivalent,  which  hangs  on  pivots  or  journals,  o, », 
and  is  capable  of  being  swung  back  and  forth  so  as  to  cause  the  back  of 
^e  book  held  in  it  lo  describe  an  arc  of  a  circle,  and  biing  each  part  of 
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the  beck  to  the  roller,  so  that  it  shall  recei? e  an  equal  pressure  all  orer  its 
surface,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth. 

Third.  The  gauges,  v,  v,  sliding  upon  an  inclined  bar  or  bars,  tr,  w,  that 
they  may  be  set  to  form  guides  for  placing  both  ends  of  the  back  of  the 
book  at  Ml  equal  or  nearly  equal  elevation  in  the  clamp,  so  as  to  cause 
each  part  to  receire  a  uniform  pressure,  and  may  be  drawn  back  from 
the  book  without  dragging  or  rubbing  the  surface  of  the  back,  in  the 
manner  substantially  as  herein  shown. 

CHARLES  STARR. 

No.  8180. — Improvement  in  making  ChUta  P^rcha  Hollow  Ware. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
in  the  process  above  described,  is  the  method,  as  described,  of  moulding 
articles  of  gutta  percha,  or  the  compounds  of  gutta  percha  with  other 
substances,  by  first  making  the  same  in  the  form  of  a  pipe,  and  whilst  in 
a  partially  heated  and  plastic  state,  giving  to  it  the  form  required  in  a 
mould,  by  forcing  a  liquid  inside  to  expand  the  gutta  percha,  as  de- 
scribed. 

S.  T.  ARMSTRONG. 

No,  8181. — Improvement  in  Fastening  Pedestals  to  Columns. 

Therefore,  what  we  claim  as  new,  and  of  our  own  invention,  is  the  ap- 
plication of  the  piece,  c,  and  different  shaped  lugs,  8  and  9,  on  the  end 
of  the  column  to  enter  the  hole,  2,  and  notches,  3  and  4,  so  that,  on  turn- 
ing the  column,  the  lugs,  8  and  9,  uke  the  inclined  seats,  5  and  6,  to  at- 
tach the  column  lo  the  pedestal,  in  combination  with  the  locking  piece, 
df  to  prevent  the  column  turning,  substantially  as  described  and  shown. 

WM.  LEWIS, 
W.  H.  LEWIS. 

No.  8182. — Improvement  in  Grain  Harvesters. 

Having  thus  described  my  improved  grain  and  grass  cutter,  what  I 
claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 

First.  The  standard  to  which  the  steering  wheel  is  attached,  con- 
structed as  herein  described,  so  as  to  perform  its  own  office  proper,  and 
also  to  adjust  the  cutter  at  the  required  height  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground. 

Second.  The  discharging  rake,  which  is  moved,  as  described,  in  com- 
bination with  the  endless  apron,  for  collecting  and  dischai^ing  the  cut 
grain,  as  set  forth. 

WILLIAM  H.  START. 
No.  8183. — Improvement  in  Mashing  Tubs. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is — 

First.  The  employt&ent  of  buckets,  formed  by  the  revolving  arms,  gt 
gy  working  within  the  hopper,  H,  for  deUvcring  the  grain,  through  suit- 
able openings,  d,  e,  into,  and  operating  in  combination  with,  the  mashing 
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cylinder,  A,  A,  having  an  outlet,  C,  (or  outlets,)  for  supplying  the  cooler, 
J,  J,  substaniiaily  as  shown  and  described. 

Second)  The  use  of  a  mashing  cylinder, |A,  A,  having  beaters  within 
it,  and  operating  in  combination  virtih  a  cooler,  J,  J,  carrying  any  num- 
ber of  barrels,  or  shafts,  L,  L,  fitted  with  projecting  pins,  m,  »»,  «>,  tOy 
ftsentially  as  shown  and  described  for  the  purposes  set  forth. 

JOSEPH  WRIGHT. 


No.  8184. — Improvement  in  making  Hemp  from  Okra. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  preparing  of  hemp  from  the  bark  of  the  okra  plant,  in  its  green 
state,  and  the  herein-described  method  of  preparing  it  for  use. 

JEAN  BLANC. 

No.8185.— r«e  Saw  Set. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  wish  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
constructing  a  vise  for  the  purpose  of  compressing  saws  to  be  set  or  filed, 
in  the  following  manner,  namely :  with  only  one  supporting  arm  to  each 
jaw,  hinged  at  their  lower  extremities,  and  having  an  extra  arm  on  one 
side  of,  and  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  to  said  supporting  arms,  to  the  upper 
extremity  of  which  is  attached  an  eccentric  lever,  or  its  mechanical 
equivalent,  for  compressing  the  two  jaws  together,  constructed  substan- 
tially as  herein  described.  | 

I  WILLIAM  HINDS. 

Ko.  8186. — Arrangement  of  Catches  on  the    Upper   Sash,  operated  6y 

moving  the  Lower  Sash. 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  arrangement,  herein  described,  of  the  catches  and  window  sashes, 
for  the  purpose  described. 

I  WASHBURN  RACE. 

No.  Si87  .-r-Improvement  in  Boxes  and  Axles  for  Saving  Oil. 

I  claim  causing  the  beveled  edges  of  the  oil  box  to  enter  the  grooves 
of  the  axles  and  rest  against  their  outer  shoulders,  but  not  against  their 
inner  shoulders — thus  at  the  same  time  preventing  end  play  and  the  es- 
cape of  the  oil ;  the  journal  bearing  being  lower  than  the  beveled  edges 
of  the  oil  box,  and  sufficiently  above  the  bottom  of  it  to  prevent  the  oil 
coming  from  the  box  to  the  journal. 

)  BENJAMIN  KRAFT. 

No.  8188.^ — Improvement  in  Inkstands. 

I  do  not  claim  the  invention  of  the  elastic  diaphragm  for  inkstands, 
but  I  claim  my  inkstand  as  a  new  article  of  manufacture,  in  which  the 
following  features  are  for  the  first  time  associated,  viz :  an  elastic  dia* 

{)hragra,  covered  and  s^-cured  from  injury  by  a  metallic  cap,  and  regu- 
ated  by  a  screw  passing  through  the  cap,  and,  in  combination  with  the 
diaphragm,  the  funriel-stop,  /,  and  waste  cap.  n. 

HENRY  WHITNEY,  Jb. 
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Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  invention, and  the  man- 
ner of  construciing  the  same,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  manner,  herein  described,  of  secnrinjt  the 
ra.ls  of  iron  fences  by  means  of  secuonal  or  divided  posts,  having  slots 
therein  which  are  so  arranged  that,  when  in  place,  they  break  joint  wifh 
each  other,  the  slot  in  one  section  extending  upward,  and  the  slot  in  the 
other  downward,  so  closing  the  slots  as  to  prevent  the  rails,  which  have 
t  loop  or  dead-eye  turned  on  each  end  for  that  purpose,  from  passing 
through  or  coming  out,  as  herein  fully  set  forth.     '^    '      '  ^         » 

JOHN  B.  WICKERSHAM. 

No.  8190 — Improvement  in  Bedsteads. 

What  I  claini  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent. 
IS  the  knuckle  joints  for  holding  the  rails  of  the  bedstead  together,  in 
combination  with  the  rods,  G  and  L,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for 
the  purpose  described;  said  rods  being  also  employed  to  snppori  the  slats 
forming  the  bottom  of  the  bedstead. 

HARVEY  W.  SABIN. 

No.  S\^{.— Improvement  in  Spectacle  Frames. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
LU  A  ^°™^'"*"7  of  the  spring,  B,  and  cylinder,  C,  with  the  temple 
bow,  A,  and  the  glass  frame,  the  whole  being  substantially  as  specified. 

JOHN  P.  PAINE. 

No.  S192.— Improvement  in  Grain  Harvesters. 

■  ^^^}-  ^u  ^'^'"^  ^^  °^^  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent. 
IS  the  discharging  the  cut  stalkV and  heads  of  grain  from  the  plitform 
D,  by  means  of  the  combination  of  the  rake,  C,  with  the  lever,  B,  and 
the  co-operation  therewith  of  the  series  of  teeth,  p,  q,  on  the  face  of  the 
wheel,  A,  and  the  inclined  rail,  rf,  rising  above  the  curved  guard  of  the 
platlorra,  U,  substantially  in  the  manner  herein  set  forth. 

AARON  PALMER, 
^  S.  G.   WILLIAMS. 

No.  8193. — Improvement  in  Bread  Cutters. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention, and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
18  the  use  of  a  series  of  knives  or  cutters,  (E,)  made  in  the  form  of  ^cen- 
trie  circles  or  scro  Is,  with  the  cutting  edge  on  the  periphery,  so  as  to 
represent  a  spiral  line  or  curve  (as  seen  in  the  drawings)  when  com- 
bned  with  the  bars  or  ribs  (C,  C)  of  the  bed  piece,  which  serve  to 
sustain  the  loaf,  and  also  to  guide  the  knives,  and  with  the  fingers  or 
prongs,  (D,)  which  hold  the  loaf  against  the  knives  whilst  cutting,  and 
also  act  as  outside  guides,  when  the  whole  is  constructed,  arranged,  com- 
bined, and  operating  substantially  as  herein  described. 

A.  E.  LAZELL, 
'  .      DAVENPORT  LAZELL. 


I 
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What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  spring  acting  on  the  valve  at  D,  in  combination  with  the  weight 
of  the  key,  resting  on  the  valve  at  F,  for  the  purposes  substantially  at 
herein  described  and  represented. 

I  MICHAEL  MILLER. 

No.  8195.— Tmprovement  in  machines  for  making  Hai  Bodies. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  inventions,  and  pointed  out  some  of 
the  modes  in  which  I  contemplate  using  them,  and  having  referred  to 
what  was  previously  known  in  this  branch  of  the  arts,  in  order  that  my 
invention  may  be  the  better  understood,  I  do  hereby  declare  that  I  do 
not  claim  the  combination  of  a  picker  and  chamber  having  an  aperture 
for  the  admission  of  air,  such  a  combination  having  long  been  known 
and  used  for  opening  and  cleaning  the  fibres  of  furs;  nor  do  I  claim  the 
combination  of  these  with  a  perforated  exhausted  former,  such  a  combi- 
nation having  been  described,  and  referred  to  as  applicable  to  forming 
hats,  and  other  irregular  forms,  in  an  application  for  a  patent  by  T.  R. 
Williams,  in  1840, though  it  was  not  then  claimed  as  invention;  nor  do 
I  claim  the  use  of  water  to  harden  or  to  wet  the  hat  body,  such  use 
being  as  old  as  the  felting  procest,  and  is  indispensably  necessary  in  all 
hardening  and  felling  processes;  nor  do  1  claim  the  hardening  of  a  hat 
body  on  a  cone,  such  a  process  having  been  described  and  patented  to 
Wells,  James,  fc  Peck,  in  1837,  they  using  a  solid  cone  upon  which  a 
web  was  wound  to  form  the  body,  and  numerous  jets  of  steam  were  used 
to  harden  the  same  or  to  wet  it  as  it  was  wound  on  the  cone,  there  being 
no  exhaust;  and  processes  for  hardening  bodies  on  a  perforated  cone  have 
also  been  described— in  1840  by  Williams,  and  by  Wells  in  1846,  they 
both  using  outer  pressure  to  hold  the  fibres,  while  the  cone  and  fibres 
are  immersed;  nor  do  1  claim  any  of  the  parts  as  my  invention,  except  as 
they  are  used  in  new  combinations  and  producing  new  and  important 
Msults.  I 

Bat  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secnre  by  letters 
patent  of.  the  United  States,  is  the  exhausting  and  suspending  fan,  C, 
with  its  casing  and  aperture,  M,  Conslructpd,  arranged,  and  operated  sub- 
Btantially  ae  and  for  the  purposes  hereinbefore  particularly  Described,  in 
combination  with  the  picker,  B,  chamber,  R,  perforated  exhausted  former, 
E,  and  exhaust  fan,  F,  arranged  substantially  as  described  and  shown, 
by  which  arrangements  and  combinations  the  several  parts,  or  their 
equivalents,  perform  their  several  and  combined  functiotis  in  a  better 
manner,  and  produce  better  results,  than  have  been  heretofore  attained 
without  any  chamber  trunk,  or  tunnel,  or  any  other  means  to  contr«)l  the 
fibres  after  being  suspended  in  the  air  by  the  fan, or  between  the  fan  and 
perforated  exhausted  cone  or  former,  substantially  as  described  and 
ihown. 

I  aleo  claim  the  combined  action  of  the  currents  of  air  and  the  cor- 
wnts  of  numerous  jets  of  hot  water  in  the  hardening  or  wetting  process, 
the  currents  of  air  performing  the  triple  duty  of  holding  the  fibres  on  the 
former  and  of  aiding  the  water  to  penetrate  the  hat  body,  and  at  th« 

same  time  to  carry  the  surplus  water  through  the  perforations  into  tht 
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exhaust,  thus  effectually  preventing  injury  to  the  hat  body  from  the  ae- 
cuinulation  of  the  surplus  water — to  wash  it  while  the  wetting  or  harden- 
ing process  is  greatly  facilitated  and  the  perfection  of  the  work  is  secured ; 
the  whole  process  being  accomplished  by  the  combination  o(  the  several 
parts  named,  or  their  equivalents,  for  producing  the  currents  of  air  and 
water  with  the  perforated  former  over  the  exhaust,  in, the  manner  and 
for  the  purposes  substantially  as  herein  described  and  shown. 

The  effect  of  these  improvements  are  the  production  of  a  machine 
combining  the  best  means  for  opening  fibrous  materials  and  suspending 
them  in  the  air  surrounding  a  perforated  and  exhausted  former,  and  also 
of  a  new  combination  of  means  for  hardening  the  fibres  and  completing 
the  process  without  removing  the  hat  or  applying  any  pressure  prepara- 
tory to  the  suspension  of  the  pressure  of  the  air,  by  which  means  a  great 
improvement  is  effected  as  well  in  the  forming  of  the  hat  and  in  the 
process  of  hardening  as  in  the  facility  of  operation;  the  who  e  being  by 
oombination  of  machinery  heretofore  unknown. 

DANIEL  BARNUM. 

No.  8196. — Improvemsnt  in  Lathes. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  controlling  the  poppet  centre,  L,  so  that  it  releases  itself,  after  the 
turning  is  finished,  by  connecting  it  with  a  sliding  bar,  N,  having  a 
weight,  W,  or  its  equivalent,  attached,  and  carrying  a  ratchet,  T,  which 
is  held  by  a  catch,  /,  attached  to  the  stationary  bed  ;  the  said  catch 
having  an  arm,  »,  attached,  which  is  struck  by  part  of  the  cutter  head 
after  the  cut  is  finished,  and  released  from  the  ratchet,  substantially  as 
herein  shown. 

THOMAS  R.  BAILEY. 

No.  8197. — Improvement  in  Rumiing-gear  of  Railroad  Carriages. 

Having  thus  fully  explained  the  general  features  of  the  several  parts 
used  in  my  invention,  and  specifically  the  novelty  and  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  my  improvements,  I  will  proceed  to  state  that  I  do  no!  claim 
exclusively  the  employment  of  inclined  wheels,  either  uMth'or  without 
flanges,  as  such  have  already  before  been  used;  but  what  I  claim  as 
ray  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  employment 
of  wheels  in  any  number  of  pairs,  attached  on  either  side  to  the  truck 
or  frame  of  railway  vehicles,  and  set  at  any  inclination  to  the  horizon, 
converging  to  a  point  in  or  below  tho  rail ;  so  that  both  wheels  of  any  one 
pair  will  rest  or  travel  on  opposite  sides  of  the  upper  surface  of  either 
one  or  the  same  rail,  essentially  as  shown  and  described. 

DANIEL  W.  EAMES. 

No.  8198. — Improvement  in  Wire  Hooks  and  Eyes. 

Having  thus  declared  the  nature  or  character  of  my  invention,  and 
specified  the  forms  and  manner  of  application  of  my  improvements 
on  wire  hooks  and  eyes  for  garments,  and  their  purposes  and  uses,  I 
do  not  claim  any  of  the  forms  of  hooks  and  eyes  heretofore  made  of 
wire,  nor  any  peculiar  difference  in  what  belongs  to  any  of  the  variona 
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kinds  of  them,  except  in  the  eyelets  or  loops.     What  1  do  claim  as  my 
invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 

First.  The  addition  of  side  springs  to  the  common  forms  of  hooks 
for  wire  hooks  and  eyes,  substantiaily  in  the  manner  and  for  the  pur- 
poses set  forth.  ' 

Second.  I  claim  the  small  ridges,  or  elevations  on  each  side  of  tha 
beak  of  the  hook,  made  by  binding  the  wire  of  the  side  springs,  or  by 
other  means  equivalent  thereto,  for  the  purposes  set  forth. 

Third.  Iclaiin  the  jewsharp  form,  or  partly  circular  eyelets,  extended 
to  form  loops,  adapted  to  rwceive  tape,  in  connexion  with  the  small  eleva 
tiuns  to  keep  the  tape  in  its  proper  {^lace,  substantially  as  set  fnrth. 

1  CHARLES  ATWOOD. 

No.  8199. — Improvemeuts  in  Machinery  for  Cutting  Files. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and,  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  connecting  the  file  blank  to  be  cut  with  a  bed,  which  has  a  positive 
feed  motion,  substantially  as  described,  in  combination  with  an  inciden- 
tal rolling  motion,  depending  upon  the  shape  of  the  blank,  and  the  angU 
which  the  cutter  forms  therewith,  substantially  as  described. 

I  also  claim  connecting  the  cJiisel  with  its  stock  by  a  joint,  as  de- 
scribed, in  combination  with  a  rolling  bed,  as  described,  by  which  they 
are  rendered  self-adapting,  as  described. 

I  also  claim  holding  the  file  down  on  to  the  bed  during  the  operation 
of  ciiitiiig,  and  near  to  the  cutler,  by  means  of  a  roller,  or  its  equivalent, 
combined  with  the  rolling  bed,  substantially  as  herein  described;  but 
this  I  orjiy  claim  when  the  end  of  the  file  is  so  connected  wiih  its  bed, 
that  it  shall  be  free  to  move  up  and  down,  that  the  pressure  of  the  loller 
may  keep  that  part  of  the  file  that  is  being  cut  firmly  down  on  to  the  bed, 
as  herein  specified.  I 

I  am  aware  that  before  the  dale  of  my  invention  the  cutter  of  file- 
cutting  machines  has  been  joirued  to  a  helve  or  bar,  but  in  such  cases 
it  has  not  been  combined  with  a  rolling  bed;  and,  therefore,  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  claiming  broadly  the  making  of  the  cutter 
with  a  joint;  but  to  claim  this  only  under  the  limitations  pointed  out 
above. 

I  am  also  aware  that  the  file  blank  has  been  made  to  slide  during  the 
feeding  motion  over  a  n>lling-bed  to  adapt  the  transverse  pi  me  of  the 
file  blaiik  to  the  line  of  the  cutting  edj^e,  for  cutting  the  different  ranges 
of  teeth ;  and,  therefore,  [  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  claiming 
broadly  the  employment  of  a  rollinsj-bed  ;  but  to  claim  such  rolling  bed, 
when  made  to  move  with  the  file  during  the  feed  motion,  from  end  to 
end,  under  the  limitations  above  specified. 

I  JOHN  CRUM. 

No.  8200. — Improvement  in  Handles  of  Brushes  and  Brooms. 

Having  thus  described  my  improvements,  what  I  clam  as  new  therein, 
is  the  lever  jaws,  held  togi-ther  by  the  head  piece  of  the  screw,  (g,)  in 
combination  with  the  conical  end  of  the  handle,  substantially  in  the 
manner  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

LUKE  F.  CAVANAUGH. 
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What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
is  the  method,  herein  described,  of  connecting  the  steam  piston  of  a  steam' 
engine  with  the  crank  thereof  by  means  of  a  piston  rod,  fixed  cross 
head,  side  bars  forked,  connecting  rod,  and  bells,  or  the  equivalent 
thereof,  the  several  devices  being  arranged  and  operating  substantially 
as  herein  set  forth,  in  such  manner  that  the  cross  piece  of  the  connecting 
rod,  which  is  placed  transversely  to  the  crank-shafi,  shall  be  on  opposite 
side  of  the  axial  line  of  said  shaft,  at  opposite  extremities  of  the  stroke  of 
the  piston 

I  also  claim  the  belts  or  gimbal  ring^s,  or  the 'equivalents  thereof, 
arranged  substantially  as  herein  set  forth,  f.^r  the  purpose  of  transmitting 
the  movement  of  the  cross  head  to  the  connecting  rod  of  a  steam  engine. 

"  FR.  P.  DIMPFEL. 

No.  8202. — Improved  mode  of  papering  Pins. 

I  am  aware  that  by  other  mechanical  devices,  such  like  pin  rolls  (aa 
represented  by  figs.  3,  4,  and  5)  may  be  coiled  or  wound  up  nearly'as 
well,  and  substantially  the  same,  as  by  the  process  herein  described,  hut 
which  do  not  constitute  the  novelty  nor  the  substance  of  this  my  in- 
rention. 

VN  hat  I  claim,  therefore,  as  my  invention,  and  de.sire  to  secure  by  let- 
ters patent,  is  the  producing  of  a  new  manufacture  of  '<  pin  rolls,"  either 
oblong,  oval,  cylindrical,  square,  or  other  shai)e  or  form,  [an  ihat  it  com- 
bines  in  effect  the  common  sheeted  pin  paper,  or  fillet,  stuck  or  inserted 
pin  paper,  or  pins  wound  in  closely  between  the  layers,  laps,  or  f(»lds  of 
fillet  paper,  with  the  common  pin  cushion,)  whether  the  centre  of  the 
cushion  is  elevated  or  plain — that  is,  whether  coned  up  or  level,  or  whether 
the  pms  are  inserted  through  criu)ps  or  not,  and  embraced  by  the  fillet 
paper — the  fillet  embracing  the  shank  or  barrels  of  the  pins,  while  the 
heads  of  the  pins  are  not  so  embraced,  but  open  and  conveniently  acces- 
sible to  be  withdrawn  for  use  without  unfoldiiii?,  unwinding,  or  disturb- 
ing the  pin  roll,  substantially  as  herein  described  by  the  speciticaiion  and 
drawings. 

C.  O.  CR0S13Y. 

No.  8203. — Improved  Portable  Hydraulic  Press. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  a  hydraulic  press,  quite  portable,  in  which  the  ram  is  hollow,  and 
serves  as  the  reservoir  to  supply  the  cylinder  with  water  or  other  liquid, 
while  the  force  pump  and  its  appendages  are  contained  within  the  ram, 
so  that,  by  working  this  force  pump,  the  ram  i>  forced  up  until  the  liquid 
in  such  ram  is  exhausted,  and  by  movinjz  the  handle  of  the  pump  down 
it  will  come  in  contact  with  a  rod  attached  to  a  valve  in  the  pump  piston, 
and  the  latter  comes  in  contact  with  a  valve  in  the  end  of  the  rain,  open- 
ing them  both  and  allowing  the  water  to  return  into  the  ram  again 
through  passages. 

RICHARD  DUDGEON. 


1«8 


.  I 

H.  Boc.  lOSw 

No.  8204. — Al4c/ianical  Hooker-up, 


What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
ifi  io  combinntion  with  a  plate,  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  for  receiving 
the  mass  issuing  from  a  rolling  mill,  the  friction  drums,  the  periphery  of 
one  of  which  is  shaped  substantially  as  described,  and  operating  sub- 
•tantially  as  herein  set  forth,  in  such  manner  that  by  their  action  the 

Elate,  or  its  equivalent,  is  quickly  raised  and  held  stationary,  at  the  pn^r 
eight  to  permit  the  mass  upon  it  to  be  passed  to  the  front  side  of  tht 
mill,  and  is  rapidly  lowered  to  the  proper  position  to  receive  the  mass 
issuing  from  the  rolls.  i 

I  DAVID  J.  HAPPERSETT. 

No.  8205. — Improvement  in  Silk-covered  Buttons. 

T  do  not  mean  to  limit  myself  to  the  shape  of  the  mould,  nor  to  the 
pattern  or  color  formed  on  the  silk  covering;  neither  do  1  claim  to  be  th« 
first  who  has  used  the  split  shatN{,  plate,  and  washer,  as  that  has  been 
used  with  a^lass  bead  for  ornamental  purposes;  but  I  do  not  know  of  any 
one  who  has  used  this  plate,  shank,  and  washer  as  a  means  for  fasten- 
ing a  silk-covered  button,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  and  hide  the  ends 
of  the  silk  cover  in  the  hole  of  the  mould,  thereby  making  a  durable, 
finished,  and  handsome  ornamental  button. 

Therefore,  what  I  claim  is  the  application  of  the  plate,  shank,  and 
washer,  to  a  silk  covered  button,  for  the  purposes  specified,  and  as  de* 
scribed  and  shown. 

I  H.  HEINEMANN. 

No.  8206. — Improvement  in  Machines  for  Grooving  Lumber, 

Having  thus  fully  described  our  improvements,  what  we  claim  to  have 
invented,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  method,  herein  de- 
scribed, of  forming  grooves  by  circular  saws  and  a  deflecting  throat,  in 
combination  with  suitable  cutters,  as  set  forth. 

BIRDSELL  HOLLY, 
I  JOHN  W.  WHEELER. 

No.  8207. — Improvement  in  Harvesting  Machines. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  construction  and  operation  of  my 
grain  harvester,  what  I  claim  therein,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  use  of  rotating  cutters,  in  connexion  with  the  rotating  rake 
and  teeth,  (rf,)  operating  substantially  as  described. 

1  also  claim  the  novel  manner  of  gearing  the  horses,  or  animal  power, 
under  the  machine,  so  as  to  conduct  the  grain  over  them  and  discharge 
it  in  a  straight  line  in  the  wake  of  the  machine,  substantially  as  herem 
described  and  made  known.       , 

WM.  JONES. 


Nd.  8208. — Improvement  in  Cork  Gutting  Machine*. 

I  do  not  confine  myself  strictly  to  the  precise  form  of  constructioa 
herein  described,  but  claim  to  vary  the  same  as  desirable,  while  I  pro- 
duce the  like  results  by  equivalent  mechanical  means. 
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What  I  claim  as  of  my  own  inveniion,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  hfting  block,  (A,)  susceptible  of  such  adjustment,  with  refer- 
eiice  to  the  edge  of  the  knife,  while  the  machine  is  in  motion,  that,  from 
squares  of  varying  sizes,  perfectly  formed  corks  may  be  cut,  of  the  largest 
size  each  square  will  afford;  the  whole  being  constructed  and  operating 
iubstsntisUy  in  the  manner  herein  set  forth. 

WILLIAM  KING. 

No.  8209. — Improvement  in  Seeding  Machines. 

Having  thus  fully  described  theconstniction,use,and  operation  of  our 
several  improvements  on  the  seeding  machine,  what  we  claim  therein  u 
new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 

First.  We  claim  the  employment  of  the  oblique,  recessed  washer,  K,  in 
conribination  with  the  cylindrical  cap,  I,  provided  with  inclined  wings  or 

E rejections,  I«,  which  match  with  the  oblique  recesses,  k,  of  the  washer, 
L,in  such  a  manner  that  the  pressure  produced  thereupon  shall  securely 
hold  the  cylindrical  cap  in  the  required  position  when  adjusted  to  in- 
crease or  diminish  the  size  of  the  seed  receptacles. 

Second.  We  claim  scalloping  the  end  of  the  cylindrical  cap,  L«,  of 
the  distributing  cylinder,  and  using,  in  connexion  therewith,  clamp- 
screws,  (o,  0,)  for  holding  the  cylindrical  cap  in  the  required  position. 

1  hird.  We  claim  the  employment  of  the  pin,  (m« ,)  fij?.  12,  or  its  equiv- 
alent, when  used  in  connexion  with  a  clamp  screw,  o«,  and  interior 
cylindrical  cap,  M«,  when  properly  adjusted,  to  increase  or  diminish  the 
size  of  the  seed  receptacles. 

Fourth.  We  likewise  claim  providing  one  of  the  journal  pins,  q\  of 
each  depositing  tube,  U,  with  a  cog,  q\  which  is  made  to  fit  an  opening 
in  the  the  arm,>,  of  the  drag  bar,y«,  when  it  shall  be  turned  frontward 
nearly  horizontal,  for  the  purpose  of  detaching  the  depositing  tube  from 
the  drag  bar,^*,  with  facility,  aa  described  and  shown  in  fig.  18. 

Fifth.  >ye  further  claim  the  employment  of  the  tiifurcated  holding 
lever,  L,  in  combination  with  the  draff  bar,>«,and  suspended  depositing 
tube,  U,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  depositing  tube  in  its  proper  post 
tion  during  the  operation  of  forming  the  drill  and  depositing  the  seed, 
and  by  which  said  triftircated  holding  lever,  L,  may  be  disengaged  from 
the  pin,  c«,  when  an  obstruction  is  visible,  and  allow  the  depositing  tube 
to  turn  rearward  when  it  shall  have  been  struck,  and  thus  save  the  pin 
(C«)  from  being  broken;  and  this  trifurcated  holding  lever  we  claim  or  its 
equivalent. 

Sixth.  VVe  likewise  claim  causing  the  depositing  tube  to  assume  its 
proper  position,  after  it  shall  have  cleared  the  obstruction,  by  the  action 
of  the  long  arm  (»«)  of  the  trifurcated  holding  lever,  L,  upon  the  cam  or 
projection  (r)  of  the  depositing  tube;  and  this  we  claim  as  in  the  ai- 
rangement  herein  described  and  represented. 

Seventh.  Lastly,  we  claim  so  combining  a  separate,  double  arm,  P, 
with  the  frontward  end  of  each  drag  bar,^,  that  it  may  be  detached  there- 
from, as  well  as  from  the  eyes  or  loops,  R,  of  the  front  transverse  beam  of 
the  frame,  as  described  in  the  specification,  and  shown  in  the  drawinw 
M  figures  16, 17,  and  19.  * 

, SAMUEL  PENNOCK, 
^  MORTON  PENNOCK. 
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No.  8210. — Improverrvmt  in  Revolving  Breech  Fire  Arms. 

Having  thus  described  my  self-loading  repeating  fire  arm,  what  I  claim 
•f  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 

First.  In  combination  with  a  cocking  lever,  I  claim  the  two  triggers, 
(M,  M',)  arranged  and  operating  in  such  manner  that  the  tripping  of  the 
hammer  can  i'C  effected  either  in  the  ordinary  manner,  by  pulling  a  trig- 
ger, or  by.  the  return  movement  of  the  cocking  lever. 

Second.  I  claim  the  combination  of  the  sliding  bolt  (K)  with  the  cap 
primer,  (X.)  the  two  being  so  arranged  that  as  the  liarrimer  is  tripped,  by 
pulling  the  trigger,  a  cap  is  applied  to  one  of  the  nipples  of  the  chambered 
breech,  by  which  means  the  chambers  are  revolved  by  the  back  motion 
of  the  cock,  i-nd  cappei  by  its  forward  motion,  the  capping  by  this  ar- 
rangement being  effected  in  one  half  the  time  in  which  it  can  be  doae 
by  others,  hereiotore  devised .       J 

Third.  I  cliiim  the  construction  of  the  cap  and  bullet  passages,  the 
powder  magazine,  and  the  exterior  case,  in  such  manner  that  the  bullet 
and  cap  pajssai^es,  and  the  included  powder  chamber,  can  be  withdrawn 
from  tfie  exterior  case  which  encloses  them,  to  give  tree  access  to  every 
part  of  said  passages,  and  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  obstructions  there- 
from, as  described. 

^  Fonrth.  In  combination  with  a  revolving  disk  breech,  I  claim  a  spring 
powder  charger,  constructed  and  operated  by  the  movement  of  the  breech, 
as  herein  set  forth. 

Fifih  In  Combination  with  a  revolving  chambered  breach,  I  claim 
the  stationary  cap  stripper,  constructed  and  operating  as  herein  set  forth. 

Sixth.  Ill  combination  with  a  revolving  breech  fire  arm,  I  claim  the 
spring  dust  f»late,'(Z,)  which  permits  the  escape  of  smoke,  but  prevents 
the  entrance  of  dirt. 

Seveiiih.  I  claim  the  forward  inclination  of  the  spout  of  the  bullet 
passage,  in  connrxion  with  a  turning  breech,  the  two  beiiig  so  arranged 
that  when  the  laiter  is  turning,  the  bullet,  dropped  into  the  chamber,  is 
pressed  ngainst  the  inclined  portion  of  the  spout,  and  is  by  it  forced 
down  in  the  chamber  of  the  breech,  the  inclined  surface  of  the  spout  thus 
performing  the  office  of  a  rammer. 

,  PARRY  W.  PORTER. 

No.  8211. — Improved  Apparatus  for  Punching  Designs  in  Sheet  Metal, 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  leather  bed,  or  die,  in  combination  with  a  set  of  pui'iches,  for  punc- 
turing puriMises,  when  such  set  of  punches,  and  the  die,  are  used  in  con- 
nexion with  proper  rollers,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  lor  the  pur- 
poses herein  set  forth.  i     i 

'     I  WM.  T.  RUDD\ 

No.  8212. — Improvement  in  Rakes  to  Harvesting  Machines. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  rake  attached,  for  raking  the  grain  from  the  machine  without  hand 
labor,  constructed  and  operated  substantially  as  described. 

WM.  H.  SEYMOUR. 
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No.  S213.— Improvement  in  Machines  for  Pressing  Hats, 
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What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
M     u    "^«thod  of  alternately  lowering  the  pressing  irons  upon  the  hat 
block,  and  raising  them  therefrom  by  mechanism,  operating  substontiallv 
as  herein  descnbed,  which  is  readily  controlled  by  the  attendant 

•       JOHN  STEARNS. 
"  No.  8214. — Improvement  in  Lifting  Jacks. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  natent 
IS  the  catch  or  button,  S,  operated  by  the  index  bar,  K,  for  the  pVrpose 
of  directmg  the  action  of  the  lever,  i,  J,  substantially  in  the  manner 
herein  set  forth.  »"«uuci: 

JAMES  ST.  JOHN. 

No.  8215.— Improvement  in  Washing  Machines. 

I  do  not  claim  the  constructing  or  using  of  a  revolving  wash  barrel 
with  or  without  a  rolling  or  tumbling  pounder  therein  ;  but  what  I  do 
clairn,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
^evolving  barrel,  with  its  fluted  semi-cylindrical  recesses,  in  combina- 
tion  with  a  pounding  frame,  constructed  with  a  weighted  hub  and 
three  parallel  pounders,  as  herein  described. 

JOHN  BOARDMAN. 
No.  me.— Improvement  insecunng  Pinions,  ^c.,of  Watches  in  Lathes. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters   oatenL 
IS  the  employment  of  adhesive  cement  for  securing  staffs  and  pinions  of 
watches  or  time  pieces  for  lathe  operation,  in  combination  with  a  chuck 
A,  with  a  sliding  tube,  B,  and  a  female  centre,  a,  as  described  and  set 
Xorth,  or  in  any  manner  substantially  the  same. 

JAMES  M.  BOTTUM. 

No.  8217. -Improvement  in  Machines  for  cutting  wood  itUo  shreds,  and 
crtmptng  them  for  Mattress  Stuffing,  ^h:, 

1  do  not  claim  the  combination  of  fluted  cutters  with  smooth  cutters  for 
the  purpose  of  making  this  article ;  nor  do  I  claim  or  use  the  fluted  cuu 
ters  at  all ;  nor  do  I  cut  the  wood  into  round  threads,  but  into  flat  striDT 
which  are  light  and  more  clastic ;  nor  do  I  claim  the  arrangement  ^f 
fluted  and  8m<x)th  cutlets  in  the  plane  stock  ;  nor  the  apparatus  for  hold- 
mg  t.mber^nd  feeding  it  up  to  the  plane,  as  it  has  herii^ore  been  used 
and  patented  ;  but  what  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  iTse^ure 
by  letters  patent  is  the  use  of  the  split.ers  with  the  plane  iron,  anT?he 
holder  i,  and  the  movable  weighted  lid,  /,  or  anything  which  is  su^ 
stantially  the  wme,  combined  and  arranged  in  the  plane  stock  E  forth* 
purpose  ofproducingihearticle  herein  described.  .    ,     riu« 

j^  EDWIN  K.  BROWNING 
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No.  821S.— Improvements  in  Machines  for  dressing  Sisal  Hemp,  ^e. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  hinged  jaw  connected  with  the  driving  shaft,  substaniiaily  as  de- 
scribed, in  *COmbi  nation  with  the  cylinder  lo  which  it  is  hinj/ed,  and 
'provided  with  a  corresponding  jaw,  substantially  as  described,  whereby 
the  driving  power,  in  carrying  around  the  substances  to  be  dressed, 
clamps  and  holds  t"hem  firmly  during  the  entire  operation,  as  described. 

And  1  also  claim,  in  combination  with  the  cylinder  and  clanip  for  pre- 
senting and  carrying  around  the  substances  to  be  dressed,  as  described, 
the  knives  and  combs  attached  to  one  or  more  hinged  bars,  and  provided 
with  the  necessary  means  for  operating  them,  subsuntially  as  described. 

And  I  also  claim,  in  combination  with  the  cylinder,  as  described,  the 
vat  of  water,  in  which,  at  each  roiaiion  of  the  cylinder,  the  substances  to 
be  dressed  are  immersed,  substaniiaily  as  described,  and  for  the  purpose 

•P*"^""*-  ^  I  S.  A.  CLEMENS. 


No.  8219. — Improvement  in  Chums. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  wish  to  secure  by  letters  patent,    * 
is  the  application  of  the  spring  wire,  fig.  5,  which  connects  the  crank 
with  the  dashers,  in  the  manner  and  form  and  for  the  purpose  above  set 

^°"^*  I  SAMUEL  G.  DUGDALE. 

No.  8220.— Improvement  in  Axle  Boxes  for  Journals  for  Railroad  Cars. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  or  improvement  is  to  support  the  case, 
A,  on  the  bearing,  B,  by  projections,  c,  c',  or  analogous  contrivances  ap- 
plied to  its  sides,  in  combination  with  making  the  top  plate,  a,  of  the 
case  and  the  cap  or  side  plate,  b,  in  one  piece,  separate  from  the  rest  of 
the  case,  and  holding  them  in  place  by  recesses  and  projections,  or  an- 
alogous contrivances,  substantially  as  described  -,  the  whole  being  to  en- 
able me  to  entirely  dispense  with  the  use  of  ilie  smews,  or  screws  or  nuts, 
in  the  construction  of  a  railway  car  axle  box,  and  thereby  avoid  not  only 
the  injurious  consequences  which  frequently  result  from  their  becoming 
loose,  but  also  the  necessity  of  that  care  and  attention  on  the  part  ot  the 
carman  or  attendant  so  necessary  when   boxes  are  used   having  any  ot  ^ 

their  pans  secured  by  screws.       I 

^  OLIVER  N.  FRENCH. 

No.  8221. — Improvement  in  Carriage  Springs. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
18  the  employment  of  a  senii-elliplical  spring,  V,  G,  in  combination  with 
a  C-spring,  H,  formed  by  the  extension  of  one  of  the  urms,  G,the  com- 
bined springs  thus  produced  being  set  transversely  with  the  axle,  and 
attached  thereto,  and  the  body  of  the  vehicle,  in  the  manner  substantially 

as  shown  and  described. 

GUSTAVUS  L.  HAUSSKNEGJIT. 
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No.  8222. — Improvement  in  Buggy  Tops. 
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What  1  claini  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
IS   the  rnode  of  connecting  carriage  tops  with  the  seats  by  means  of 
bearers,  I),  and  clasp  F,  so  that  they  may  with  facility  be  removed  from 
dercXlT^^  *^^'*^**  *''  another,  in  the  manner  substantially  as 

HARMON  HIBBARD. 

—        No.  8223.— Improvement  in  Fire  Proof  Safes. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  of  my  invention,  what  I  claim  aa 
new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  wronght 
^^d  cast  iron,  the  same  forming  a  safe,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  pur- 
pose  substantially  the  same  as  described.  ^ 

LEWIS  LILLIE. 

No.  S22A.- Improve  means  for  adjusting  the  elective  length  of  Bridjre 

CourUer  Braces.  -^       J  5 

.•.  H^^^  '.i?'*.'™rf  "»yjn^«"t'on»  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent. 
18  the  method  of  lengthening  or  shortening  the  counter  braces  of  a  K.>der 
or  bridge  truss  so  as  to  produce  and  maintain  any  desired,  vertical !train 
or  deflection  of  the  g.rder  or  truss  by  means  of  the  counter  brace  H 

of  metal  6,  bearing  upon  the  metallic  end  or  sheath,  (or  upon  the  end  of 
the  wood  when  the  metallic  end  or  sheaih  is  not  used,)  at  the  top  of  the 
girder,  and  the  nuts,  and  the  bolts,  e,  e,  passing  through  the  clamping 
pieces  c,  c,  the  upper  cord  and  the  postsVby  which  the  plate  oS 

of  ,h    r^^h^'T  ."P^"  '^^  '"!'*"'^  ^""^  ""'  «h««^'^'  «"d   the  adjustmen 
descrfbed?^  '''^"'"  ^'^'"  ''  '^'''"^'  substantially  aL   herein 

D.  C.  McCALLUM. 


No.  8225.- 


-Improved  Rake  to  Harvesting  Machines. 


Having  thus  described  the  nature  and  construction  of  mv  harvestinir 
apparatus,  what  1  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  bv  letter! 
patent  ,s  the  guide,  (;,,  y,  r,  s,)  arranged,  as  described,  in  connexion 
with  the  uliing  roller  («,)  for  the  guidance  of  the  rake  in  a  path  sS 
to  that  which  ,t  would  receive  from  the  human  hand,  by  which  TrT 
rnoves  periodically  the  grain  or  grass  from  the  bed,  and  frees  itself  bv 
the  retraction  of  the  teeth  of  the  rake  endwise.  ^ 

SYLVANUS  MILLER. 

No.  ^2fi^.— Improved  arrangement  of  the  Flues  and  Wattr  Spacu  of 

Steam  Boilers.  •' 

I  do  not  mean  or  intend  to  limit  myself  to  the  precise  form  of  con- 
struciion  herein  set  forth  as  it  is  obvious  that,  if  desirable,  the  flues 
^""^wh  /f^  r^  ^^  P'f^  vertically,  and  the  others  may  be  horizontal. 
K„  I  .^  ?  r*  u*^  ?7.'*'^."  invention,  and  which  I  desire  to  «ecur* 

by  letters  patent  of  the  United  States,  is  the  general  arraniremem  of  tk« 
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tubes  and  flues  of  the  boiler  in  the  manner  described — that  is  to  say,  the 
water  tubes,  connected  with  an  upper  and  lower  tube  sheet,  in  combi- 
nation with  the  flues  of  less  length  than  the  luhes,  which  flues  are  also 
connected  with  an  upper  and  lower  flue  sheet,  whereby  two  horizontal 
flues  are  formed  in  such  connexion  with  each  other,  by  means  of  the 
rerlical  flues,  that  the  product  of  combustion  from  the  fire-place  shall 
pass  into  the  upper  horizontal  flue,  and  therjce  down  the  vertical  flues 
into  the  lower  horizontal  flue,  having  thus  the  facility  of  parting  with  its 
heat  on  the  one  hand  by  radiation  though  the  flues  to  the  water  spaces 
surrounding  them,  and  the  other  through  the  tubes  to  the  water  circu- 
lating through  those— and  this  whether  the  said  tubes  and  flues  are  placed 
vertically  or  horizontally;  the  whole  being  constructed  and  operating 
substantially  as  herein  set  forth.    J  * 

W.  E.  MILLIGAN, 

No.  6227. — Improvement  in  Machines  for  splitting  Leather. 

\  do  not  claim  as  my  invention,  in  connexion  with  the  upper  feed 
roller,  the  use  of  a  lower  one,  such  as  is  usually  termed  a  spring  or 
"  pressure  roller,  or  one  having  a  hard  or  practically  inelastic  surlace. 

But  what  I  do  claim*  as  my  improvement  in  machinery  for  splitting  or 
dressing  wet  hides  is  the  employment  of  an  elastic  surface  roller,  (or 
roller  made  of  gum-elastic,  or  other  like  material,  placed  around  an  axle, 
or  shaft,)  and  an  inelastic  roller,  (as  feed  rollers,)  in  connexion  with  the 
cutiing-knife,  made  either  stationary,  or,  what  is  better,  to  have  a  vibra- 
toiy  or  reciprocating  motion,  all  substantially  as  hereinbefore  specified. 
'  WILLIAM  PANTON. 


No.  8228. — Improvement  in  Molasses  Gates,  or  Fhucets. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  is  the  arrangement  of  the  spring,  which 
bears  the  gate  against  the  seat,  (said  spring  t)eing  arranged  to  as  to  bear 
against  the  outer  edge,  instead  of  the  central  part  of  the  yate,)  in  con- 
nexion with  making  the  said  gate  separate  from  the  lever,  and  to  work 
on  a  projection  or  screw  therefrom,  essentially  as  specified. 

I  ERASTUS  STEBBLXS. 

No.  S2^.— ^^Improvement  in  Revolving  Breech  Pire  Arm^. 

What  I  claim  as  of  my  own  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent  of  the  United  States,  is  the  arrangement  for  securing  the  barrel  to 
the  stock,  viz  :  the  combination  of  the  stud  (cj  with  the  notch  in  the 
back  strap  (f)  and  with  the  notch  (d)  and  pin,  (i,)  as  described,  the 
whole  being  constructed  and  operating  substantially  as  set  forth  herein. 

j  JAML^S  WARNER. 

-   No  ^23ii.— Improvement  in  Machines  for  saxcing  and  dressing  Staves. 

1  do  not  claim  the  use  of  a  cylindrical  saw,  H,  as  such  has  frequently 
been  used;  but  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent,  is  tr.e  employment  of  the  saw,  H,  seated  loose  upon  a 
ptiiley,  G,  so  as  to4brm  an  eccentric  position  with  ihc  same,  as  specified, 
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in  combination  with  the  cutters,  L,  L,  the  several  parts  constructed  and 
operating  together,  for  the  purposes  set  forth,  substantially  &s  shown  and 
described. 

DENNISON  WOODCOCK. 
No.  823 L — Improvements  in  Brick  Machines. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  and  construction  of  my  im- 
provements in  brick  machines,  what  1  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire 
to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  block,  or  lip,  (d,)  substaniially  as  de- 
scribed, hugging  closely  the  mould  wheel  immediately  behind  its  point 
of  contact  with  the  pressure  roller,  in  order  to  prevent  any  dislurbanc* 
of  the  mass  after  having  passed  the  point  of  contact. 

JOHN  J.  RIDDLE. 

No.  8232. — Improvement  in  Combined  Fountain  and  Evaporator. 

Having  thus  described  my  invention  and  improvement  of  a  self-sup- 
plying evaporating  fountain,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  patent,  is  constructing  a  vase,  or  other  like  article,  with 
two  apartments,  or  chambers,  B,  C,  having  a  continuous  as  well  as  a 
periodical  communication  with  each  other,  by  which  it  is  rendered  a 
self-supplying  evaporating  fountain,  the  continuous  communication  of 
the  lower  chamber,  C,  with  the  upper  apartment,  B,  or  evaporator,  being 
efi"ected  by  the  pressure  of  steam  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
lower  chamber,  and  the  periodical  communication,  by  means  of  the 
valve,  H,  secured  in  the  screw  nut,  P,  which  will  be  opened  by  the 
pressure  of  the  accumulated  water  in  the  upper  apartment  when  relieved 
of  the  pressure  of  ih«  steam  in  the  lower  chamber,  as  fully  described  and 
represented. 

GEO.  H.  THATCHER. 

No.  8233. — Improvements  in  mode  of  changing  Reciprocating  into  Ro- 

tary  Motion. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is — 

First.  The  employment  of  curved  or  inclined  forks,  D',  D«,andE,E«, 
having  a  reciprocating  rectilinear  movement,  operating  on  or  operated  by 
cams,  a,  6,  c,  in  the  manner  and  f»)r  the  purposes  herem  set  forth. 

Second.  The  use  of  cams,  a,  b,  c,  constructed  or  attached  so  that  they 
may  be  turned  or  set  in  order  to  produce  a  change  in  direction  of  the 
motion,  and  acting  in  connexion  with  forks,  D',  D«,and  E,  E«,(or  their 
equivalents,)  substantially  for  the  purposes  expressed,  as  shown  and 
described. 

JOEL  V.  STRAIT. 

No.  8234. — Improvements  in  Hanging  Carriage  Bodies. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  therein  aa 
new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  manner,  herein  de- 
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•cribed,  of  raising  the  body  on  to  the  springs,  or  lowering  it  on  fo  the 
reaches,  as  may  be  desired^  and  for  the  purposes  herein  fully  set  forth. 

I  JOHN  JONES.      , 

No.   8235. — Improvement    in    Bx^ng    Apparatus  for  Daguerreotype 
^  plates. 

We  do  not  claim  heating  the  buffer,  as  that  has  been  done  by  lamps 
operating  on  the  .plate  on  which  the  buffing  material  is  stretched;  but  in 
that  form  the  heat  is  uneven,  and  the  vapf>r  from  the  spirit  lamp  is  liable 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  buffing  material.  But  what  we  claim  as  new, 
and  of  our  own  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  of  the 
United  States,  is  the  enclosing  drum,  constructed  with  the  sliding  segment 
or  cover,  (^,)  flanch,  12,  and  lip,  II,  sliding  in  the  grooved  plate,  H»,  and 
retained  by  the  spring,  13,  for  the  purpose  specified, in  combination  with 
the  drum,  m,  and  pipe,  n,  to  pass  the  heat  from  a  spirit  lamp,  or  other 
heater,  to  the  drum,  rw,  for  the  purpose  of  heating  the  buffer,  the  drum, 
m,  being  fitted  with  a  pipe,  or  other  means,  to  pass  any  vapor  from  the 
spirit  lamp,  outside  the  case  enclosing  the  buffer,  substantially  as  de- 
scribed and  shown. 

WM.   LEWIS, 
W.   H.   LEWIS. 

No.  8236. — Improvements  in  Hanging  Carriage  Bodies. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  therein  as 
new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 

First.  The  combination,  herein  described,  of  the  turning  compensating 
.plate,  M,  with  the  rock  shaft  B,  C,  and  the  connecting  rods,  N,  for  the 
purpose  of  equalizing  the  action  on  the  helical  spring,  I. 

Second.  1  claim  the  stop  lever,  F,  in  combination  with  the  turning 
plate,  M,  used  in  fastening  down  the  body,  substantially  in  the  manHer 
Herein  described. 

Third.  I  claim  the  stays,  O,  O,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  axle 
trees  in  their  true  set  or  upright  position,  as  herein  described  and  fully 
set  forth.  I 

'  JOHN  JONES. 


No.  ii2dl .—-Improvement  in  Faucets. 

What  I  claim,  therefore,  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  let- 
ters patent,  is  the  application  of  a  hullow  conical  packing  around  the 
waiat  of  the  valve  stem,  in  combination  with  an  open  spac^e  between  its 
lower  end  and  the  stem,  the  interior  of  the  tubular  projection  being 
smooth,  or  of  such  form  as  toallov?  a  tight  joint  between  it  and  the  coni- 
cal packing,  substantially  as  above  described. 

^-~  I  CHARLES  W.  STEARNS. 

No.  8238. — Improvement  in  Saddle  Trees  for  Harness. 

I  do  not  claim  as  my  invention  the  yoke,  the  terrett,  or  the  pad  iron, 
separata  firom  each  other ;  but  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  wish 
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(0  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  and  arrangement  of  the 
yoke,  the  terrett,  and  the  pad  iron,  in  such  manner  that  the  pad  iron 
may  be  adjusted  at  any  angle  required  for  use,  and  immediately  secured 
firmly  in  its  place  by  a  screw  on  the  terrett  iron,  passing  through  the 
yoke  into  the  pad  iron,  substantially  as  shown  in  the  drawings  and  herein 
set  forth. 

JAMES  A.  LAWRENCE. 

No.  8239. — Imp'ovem£nt  in  Pumps  for  Raising  Water,  ^c. 

AVhat  I  claim  as  my  invention  or  improvement,  is  as  follows :  I  claim 
the  rod,  H,  and  its  arms,  or  other  equivalent  contrivances,  and  its  valve 
collat,  as  applied  to  or  combined  with  the  rod,  F',  of  the  lower  box,  and 
the  valve  or  valves  made  to  operate  therewith,  substantially  as  above  set 
forth.  _^ 

JOSEPH  F.  FLANDERS. 

No.  8240. — Improvement  in  Cloth  Fhlding  Machines. 

What  w^*claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
first,  is  the  measuring  and  folding  of  cloth,  paper,  and  other  articles, 
by  means  of  two  revolving  cylinders,  each  of  which  is  provided  with  a 
tongue  and  jaws,  the  tongue  to  feed  the  cloth  into  the  jaws,  which  seize 
it  and  form  the  fold,  and  deliver  it  upon  the  table,  leaving  it  properly 
measured  and  folded. 

_  D.  R.  AMBROSE, 

^  0.  L.  REYNOLDS. 

No.  8241. — Improvement  in  Flour  Bolts. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  therein  as 
new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  inclined  boards,  I,  with  a  case  of  graduated  screens, 
constructed  and  arranged  substantially  as  herein  described  and  repre- 
sented, and  for  the  purpose  specially  set  forth. 

SAMUEL  COOK. 

No.  8242. — Improvement  in  Parlor  Cooking  Stoves. 

Having  thus  described  my  improvements  in  parlor  cooking  stoves,  I 
shall  state  my  claim  as  follows:  What  I  claim  as  my  invemion,  and  de- 
sire to  have  secured  to  me  by  letters  patent,  is  the  arrangement  of  flues, 
as  herein  above  described,  nbout  the  oven  of  a  parlor  cooking  stove,  by 
which  the  heat,  smoke,  <fcc.,  are  first  made  to  pass  over  the  top  of  the  oven, 
and  then  down  the  passage  formed  between  the  front  side  plate  and  the 
side  of  the  oven,  across  the  bottom  of  the  oven  up  through  the  passage 
formed,  between  the  rear  side  plate  and  the  other  side  of  the  oven,  and 
finally  out  through  the  smoke-pipe,  the  heat,  dec  ,  being  made  to  pass  to 
the  part  of  the  oven  most  remote  from  the  fire  chamber  by  the  partitions, 
tD,v>,x,  X,  on  the  top  and  bottom  of  said  oven,  substantially  as  herein 
above  described. 

N.  A.  BOYNTON. 
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No.  8243. — Improvements  in  Mills  for  Grinding  Com  and  Cobs. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  chopping  and  feeding  apparatus,  constructed  and  operating  as  herein 
described,  in  connexion  with  a  grinding  apparatus. 

We  also  claim  the  recess  (p)  in  the  concave,  which  prevents  the  escape 
of  fragments  when  struck  by  the  teeth  of  the  cylinder. 

SIDNEY  A.  BANTZ. 
WILLIAM  ANDREW. 

No.  8244. — Improvements  in  Carriage  Springs. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improved  spring  reaches  for  carriages, 
what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  for  which  I  desire  to  secure  letters  pat- 
ent, is  the  combination  of  the  rockers  and  spring  bars  of  a  carriage,  sub- 
stantially ai  herein  set  forth,  and  for  the  purposes  described. 

1  M.G.HUBBARD. 

No.  8245. — Improvem,ents  %n  Slave  Dressing  Machines. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  therein  as 
new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  arrangement  for  starting 
each  stave,  or. introducing  it  to  the  feed  at  the  proper  moment,  consisUng 
of  the  wheel,  kf,  with  its'siud,  A-",  ihe  bent  lever,  /,  the  pitman,  I',  lever, 
/",  shaft,  r\  lever,  /""  sliding  rod,  m,  sprmg,  m",  and  adjustable  starting 
bar;  in  combination  with  the  apparatus  for  giving  the  reciprocating  mo- 
tion to  the  jointing  cutters,  so  that  the  greatest  width  of  the  stave  may 
be  given  on  different  lengths  of  staves,  uniformly  at  the  middle,  or  such 
other  point  as  may  be  desired ;  the  whole  being  combined,  arranged,  and 
operated  in  the  manner  substantially  as  herein  specified. 

.  WM.  HAWKINS. 

No.  8246.  —Improved  Machine  for  dressing  Boot  Forms. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  is  the  circular  motion  of  the  cutters 
attached  to  one  end  of  a  lever,  the  other  end  being  so  confined  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  boot  form  as  to  allow  the  cutters  to  play  up  and  down, 
and  dress  one  or  both  sides  of  a  boot  form  at  a  time,  as  herein  set  forth. 

j  JOSEPH  BURGESS. 

No.  8247. — Improvement  in  Feather-edging  Gauges  far  Shoemakers. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  is  the  arrangement  of  the  adjustable 
gauge  rest,  the  pressure  roller,  and  knife,  or  cutter,  in  the  case,  or  handle, 
subetantially  as  described,  and  so  as  to  constitute  a  tool  for  feather- edg- 
ing or  reducing  soles  of  shoes,  as  specified. 

I  JACOB  JENKINS. 

No;  8248. — Improvement  in  Bran  Dusters. 

I  do  not  claim  exclusively  the  employment  of  intermediate  vanes  act. 
ing  in  conniBzion  with  the  brushes  on  the  reel  for  forming  a  blast,  as 
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such  has  already  been  used;  but  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and 
desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  employment  of  adjustable  vanes, 
which  may  be  set  in  or  out,  and  obliquely,  in  direction  of  their  length, 
or  be  set  either  way  only,  as  described  and  represented  by  the  vanes, 
lettered  /,  g,  in  the  drawing,  such  adjustable  vanes  acting  in  conjbina^ 
tion  with  the  brushes  on  the  reel,  for  the  purposes  and  in  the  manner 
substantially  as  set  forth. 

S.  W.  KIRK. 
No.  8249. — Improvement  in  dyeing  Door  Mats. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
18  the  coloring  of  borders  and  figures  in  a  variety  of  colors  and  forms 
upon  the  wool  of  lamb-skins  and  skeep  skins  for  mats,  and  other  similar 
purposes,  by  the  use  of  pans,  (which  are  to  contain  the  dyes,  being  made 
and  shapened  in  the  form  of  the  borders  or  figures  designed  to  be 
colored,)  in  combination  with  the  matching  tin  or  form,  fig.  2,  or  an 
equivalent  device,  for  parting  the  wool,  substantially  in  the  manner  and 
lor  the  purpose  herein  set  forth. 

,       REUBEN  SHALER. 

No.   8250. —Improved  method  of  liberating  Metal  Tubes  from  forming 

Mandrel. 

Having  now  described  the  nature  of  my  invention,  and  in  what  man- 
ner the  same  is  to  be  performed,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  do  not 
claim  the  exclusive  use  of  the  rolls  for  cross  rolling,  hereinbefore  de- 
scnbed  and  represented,  except  when  the  same  are  employed  in  ihe^-- 
manufacture  of  pipes  or  tubes  of  copper,  brass,  or  other  alloys  of  metal, 
as  herein  described,  to  be  used  as  the  flues  of  steam  boilers. 

But  what  I  do  claim  in  the  manufacture  of  pipes,  or  tubes,  of  brass, 
copper,  and  alloys  of  metai,  for  the  use  of  the  flues  of  steam  boilers,  by 
rolling  hot  on  a  mandrel,  whether  parallel  or  uper,  is  the  enlarging  of 
them  by  means  of  cross  rolling,  as  above  described,  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  the  mandrel. 

JOB  CUTLER. 

No.  8251. ^Improvement  in  Oil  Cups  for  Journal  Boxes. 

I  do  not  confine  myself  to  any  form  of  valve  or  spring,  but  what  I 
c  aim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  em- 
ployraent,  within  the  mouth  of  an  oil  cup,  of  a  valve,  B,  operated  upon 
by  a  spring,  O,  or  its  equivalent,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose 
substanually  as  herein  described.  ■ 

AARON  RICHARDSON 

No.  9262.— Improvement  in  Fly  Traps. 

What  we  claim  as  our  inventions,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
are  the  tube,  C,  in  combination  with  the  glass,  B,  and  the  bottom,  A^  and 

rod,  h    for  the  purpose  above  described,  meaning  to  vary  the  consiruc- 
Uon  while  keeping  the  fixture  substantially  the  same. 
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We  also  claim  the  ring:,  H,  which  is  to  close  the  apertures  in  the 
bottom,  at  E,  for  the  purpose  which  it  is  applied,  or  anything  similar  in 

ts  application.  „ 

^*^  HARVEY  SNOW, 

LUTHER  T.  SMART. 

I 

No.  8253.— /mprovcrf  Cui-of  Gear. 

The  arrangement  of  the  lifting  rods,  and  the  method  of  operating  them 
oy  the  disk  plate,  as  represented  in  the  accompanying  drawings,  is  pecu- 
liarly suited  to  this  method  of  effaciing  the  disengagement  of  the  valves 
from  the  mechanism  by  which  they  are  opened,  for  the  disk  plate  imparts 
a  transverse  motion  to  the  connecting  rods,  which  causes  them  to  rock 
upon  the  stops,  and  thus  slide  off  their  respective  toes  on  the  rock-shaft 
arms.  But  while  I  prefer  this  arrangement  of  eccentric  gear,  I  wish  it 
to  be  understood  that  I  do  not  restrict  myself  to  its  employment,  as  my 
improvement  may  be  applied  to  many  other  systems  of  mechanism  by 
which  valves  are  opened.  As  such  systems  may  not  possess  the  peculiar 
rocking  njotion  I  have  mentioned,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  some  cases,  to 
disengage  the  lifting  rods  by  a  positive  movement,  which  may,  at  the 
pro{^r  moment,  be  imparted  to  the  lifting  rods  by  some  moving  member 
of  the  engine,  through  the  combination  of  any  convenient  and  suitable 

mechanical  device. 

In  combination  with  the  reciprocating  motions  communicated  to  the 
lifting  rods  by  the  eccentric  gear,  I  claim  imparting  a  lateral  movement 
to  the  free  extremities  of  said  lifting  rods,  to  disconnect  them  from  the 
valves  and  permit  the  latter  to  dole,  to  cut  off  the  steam  or  other  expan- 
sive fluid  by  which  the  engine  may  be  driven;  whereby  these  rods  are 
made  to  perform  their  usuhI  duty  of  opening  the  valves,  and,  in  addition, 
that  of  catches  or  latches  in  alternately  connecting:  the  valves  with,  and 
disconnecting  them  from,  the  mechanism  by  which  they  are  opened, 
thus  greatly  simplifying  the  construction  of  the  valve  gear,  rendering 
the  same  more  durable  and  less  liable  to  gel  out  of  order. 

GEORGE  H.  CORLISS. 


No.  8254. — Improvemcnis  in  Flexible  Fences. 

Having  thus  fully  set  forth  and  described  the  nature  of  my  inven- 
tion, audits  practical  operation,  I  do  not  claim  any  particular  form  or 
construction  of  a  post  in  connexion  herewith,  the  same  not  being  essen- 
tial, nor  whether  ihe  same  be  of  wood  or  any  other  substance,  (I  havirig 
heretofore  inveiUed  a  metal  post,  being  a  convenient  device  to  use  in 
connexion  herewith.) 

But  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  form  and  construction  of  the  two  concave  plates,  with  pins 
near  theii  open  ends,  forming  one  coupling-cap,  or  clasp,  for  the  purpose 
of  uniting  together  the  upper  baps  of  fence,  or  railing,  whether  the  same 
be  of  wood  or  metal,  and  also  of  securing  the  same  by  the  use  of  a  pin, 
with  a  screw  thereon,  or  other  device,  on  the  top  of  a  post,  in  the  man- 
ner and  for  the  purpose  as  herein  described. 

And,  in  connexion  therewith,  I  claim  perforating  the  bars,  or  rails, 
with  conical,  tapering  holes,  mortises,  or  orifices,  for  the  iasertien  of 
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pickets,  or  banisters,  in  the  manner  and  all  for  the  purpose  as  is  herein 
substantially  set  forth  and  described. 

,  MATTHIAS  P.  COONS. 

No.  8255. — Improvement  in  Cast-iron  Car  Wheels. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 

First  A  cast-iron  car  wheel,  made  with  a  hollow,  chilled  rim  and 
hollow  spokes,  in  the  manner  and  form  herein  set  forth. 

Second.  The  method  of  forming  wheels  for  railroad  cars,  by  casting 
the  rim  and  spokes  upon  a  grooved  hub,  which  has  been  forined  sepa- 
rately, as  herein  described. 

THOiMAS  J.   EUDY. 

No.  8256. — Spring  expanding  Swage  for  Boiler  Tubes,  S^c. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  an  expanding  swage,  constructed  as  herein  set  forth,  and  consisting 
essentially  of  radiating  sections,  which  are  connected  with  each  other, 
and  to  a  common  centre,  by  spring  shanks,  as  herein  described. 

JAMES  McCARTY. 

No.  8257. — Improved  Powder-proof  Bank  Lock. 

Having  thus  described  my  improvements  in  locks,  I  shall  state  my 
claim  as  follows : 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  me  by 
letters  patent,  is  moving  the  key  bit  to  the  tumblers,  by  means  of  a  fol- 
lower  sliding  between  the  walls,  as  herein  described,  which  follower  acts 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  close  the  space  into  which  powder  might  be  in- 
troduced,  where  this  is  combined  with  a  keyhole  cover,  sliding  as  de- 
scribed, by  which  combination  I  make  a  powder-proof  lock,  with  tum- 
blers, which  cannot  be  reached  by  a  pick,  and  whose  slide  cannot  be 
blown  off  so  as  to  secure  access  to  the  tumblers. 

I  also  claim  the  combination  with  the  plate,  a',  a',  of  the  transverse, 
sliding,  vertical  slotted  plate,  c',  c',  which,  jointly,  cut  off  all  communica- 
tion with  the  tumblers  in  every  position  of  the  bolt. 

WM.  HALL. 

No.  8258.— (Suspended.) 

No.  8259. — Improvement  in  Window  Sashes. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improved  method  of  setting  glass,  what 
I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  for  which  I  desire  to  secure  letters  patent,  is 
fastening  the  bars  of  two  parts,  as  herein  described,  by  binding  them  to- 
gether  by  a  screw  at  the  junction  of  their  ends,  their  opposite  ends  being 
hooked  into  the  frame  of  the  sash,  substanualjy  in  the  manner  and  for 
the  purpose  set  forth;  and,  in  combination  with  this  device,  1  claim  the 
elastic  bed  for  the  glass  to  rest  against,  as  above  specified. 

SEWELL  SHORT. 
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No.  8260.— (Suspended.) 

No.  8261.— Improvement  in  Machines  for  grinding  Flock. 

I  do  not  limit  myself  to  grinding  or  cutting  flock,  but  any  article  to 
which  the  machine  can  be  advantageously  applied. 

I  claim  a  cylinder  or  drum,  with  knives  or  beaters  attached,  extending 
its  length;  said  knives  being  set  at  an  oblique  angle,  both  with  the  radi- 
cal lines  and  the  axis  of  the  drum,  in  combination  with  an  outer  cylin- 
der, within  which  the  drum  revolves;  the  outer  cylinder  also  revolving  ia 
an  opposite  direction,  and  having  on  its  inner  surface,  at  intervals,  knives 
extending  its  lengtli;  the  said  knives  being  parallel  with  its  axis,  but 
oblique  to  its  radius;  said  outer  cylinder  also  having,  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween its  knives,  panels,  containing  projecting  ribs  oblique  to  its  axis,  and 
so  arranged  that  the  action  of  the  revolving  knives,  upon  any  material 
lying  between  the  ribs,  shall  gradually  carry  it  from  the  inner  to  the  outer 
end  of  said  cylinder;  thus  subjecting  the  material  to  repeated  cutting* 
between  the  revolving  knives,  subetantially  as  set  forth  in  the  above  spe- 
cification. 

1  claim  the  method  of  constructing  the  outer  cylinder  of  alternate  pan- 
els— the  one  set  being  permanent,  aud  having  on  its  inner  surface  oblique 
ribs;  the  other  set  being  movable  and  adjustable  (these  panels  are  called 
cross  bars  in  above  description,)  by  screws  and  springs,  and  having  on 
its  inner  surface  oblique  knives;  the  fixed  jMinels  being  connected  with  an 
outer  and  concentric  ring  of  metal  by  chambers  or  passages,  the  same 
being  in  corabmation  with  another  cylinder  or  ring  of  metal,  within 
which  it  fits  and  revolves;  vwi^ich  last  ring  has  a  hopper  upon  it  to  receive 
the  material  to  be  operated  on;  opening  into  the  said  chambers  or  pas- 
sages, and  by  them  into  the  cylinder  containing  the  knives,  substantially 
as  set  forth  in  the  above  specification. 

I  claim  the  combination  of  outer  and  inner  rings,  with  the  inner  and 
outer  revolving  cylinders,  and  their  knives  and  ribs,  making  a  machine 
for  grinding  flock  or  any  other  material,  substantially  as  set  forth  and  de- 
scribed in  the  above  specification. 

I  .  JOHN  C.  FONDA. 

No.  8262. — Improvements  in  Knitting  Machines. 

Having  thus  described  my  improvements,  what  I  claim  as  new  therein, 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is : 

First.  The  sliding,  independent  yarn  carriers,  each  governing  an  in- 
dependent thread  for  each  needle,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
purpose  as  described. 

Second.  I  claim  operating  the  yarn  carriers  simultaneously  by  means 
of  the  conical  ring,  (U',)  working  in  the  inclined  slit  in  the  carriers,  sub- 
staotially  as  set  forth.  ,  i 

JOHN  HENRY  BARSANTEE. 

No.  8263. — Improvementt  in  Stoves  with  Portable  Ovens. 

Havingthusdescribed  my  improvements  in  the  portable  oven  for  cooking 
stoves,  what  1  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
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is  in  combination  with  a  portable  oven.  I  claim  the  permanent  damper  plate 
or  shut  off",  M,  which  forces  the  heat  and  smoke,  after  striking  against 
the  bottom  of  the  ftven,  to  pass  up  the  front  flue  and  over  the  oven,  and 
then  down  the  back,  passing  down  behind  the  permanent  damper  plate  or 
shui-oflf,  M,  and  out  through  the  ordinary  draught  or  top  flue,  B,  of  the 
stove,  being  so  simple  in  its  construction  that  it  may  be  mede  by  an  ordi- 
nary tinman  to  suit  any  ordinary  stove,  as  described  and  represented. 

GEO.  H.  THATCHER. 

No.  8264. — Improvement  in  Seeding  Apparatua  of  a  Seed  Planter. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  of  the  measuring  seed  roller  with  the  distributing 
seed  roller,  the  two  being  arranged  and  operated  in  the  manner  and  for 
the  purpose  herein  described. 

DAVID  HORNER. 

No.  8265. — Improvement  in  Machines  for  preparing  Hubs  for  the  recep- 
tion of  Boxes. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  sliding  shaft,  with  the  slot,  marked  4,  passing  longitudinally  into 
the  mandrel,  together  with  the  screw  thread  cut  upon  the  mandrel  to  feed 
the  knives,  and  the  knives,  which  are  so  adjusted  as  to  act  at  both  ends 
at  the  same  time,  and  also  cross-stays,  sinnlar  in  construction  (which 
may  be  tormed  of  wood)  to  those  marked  1  and  2,  in  the  above  descrip- 
tion, which  are  intended  for  the  purpose  of  fastening  and  truing  the 
hub;  all  of  whiph  will  appear  by  the  above  description,  except  the  cross- 
stays,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  and  truing  the  hub  during  the  process 
of  boring. 

HENRY  MOORE. 

No.  8266. — Improved  Fittings  for  Boats,  to  facilitate  the  discharge  of 

Cargo,  df'c. 

I  am  aware  that  ressels  have  heretofore  been  constructed  with  perma- 
nent cargo  decks,  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and 
provided  with  hatchways,  through  which  cargo  in  bulk  could  be  dropped 
into  cars,  arranged  to  run  upon  railways  secured  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel ;  but  such  decks  are  expensiv^e  in  the  first  instance,  are  not  so 
well  adapted  to  the  unlading  of  cargo  in  bulk,  and  are  not  susceptible  of 
removal  and  replacement  to  fit  the  vessel,  alternately,  for  carrying  cargo 
in  packages  and  cargo  in  bulk.  These  or  other  objections  have  proved 
to  be  so  serious  that  this  mode  of  fitting  up  vessels  has  not  been  adopted 
to  any  extent,  and  I  make  no  claim  to  it,  my  invention  being  limited  to 
a  deck  of  narrow  sections,  and  wholly  removable;  therefore. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  cargo  deck,  formed  of  loose,  narrow  sections,  so  that  it  may  be  re- 
moved to  adapt  the  vessel  to  carrying  cargo  in  packages,  or  may  be  put 
in  place  to  facilitate  the  unlading  of  cargo  in  bulk,  in  combination  with 
the  railway  on  the  floor,  for  transporting  the  lading  to  the  point  whence 
it  is  removed  from  the  hold.  WM.  H.  BRYAN. 
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No.  S2&7. -^Improvement  in  Machines  for  preparing  Hubs  for  B^xcs, 

Now,  what  I  claim  as  new,  is  the  combination  of  the  movable  cutteia 
with  the  saws  and  small  pins,  arranged  and  operating  substantially  in 
the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  described. 

1  do  not  claim  the  cutters  singly,  or  the  arbor  or  disk,  or  the  saw,  such 
things  having  been  used  separately  before.  ,^^tt.o 

WM.  R.  JONES. 


No.  S268.— Improvement  in  Tight  Joint  for  Tuyers. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  therein  as 
new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  the 
inner  and  outer  beads  on  the  top  plate,  between  which  is  placed  clay  or 
other  plastic  material,^  and  the  grooves  in  the  edges  of  the  sides  of  the 
tuyer,  (or  the  purpose  of  making  an  air-tight  joint ;  the  whole  being  se- 
cured by  bolts,  with  a  projection  upon  them,  catching  over  a  cam  cast  oq 
flanees.on  the  under  plate,  as  herein  described  and  represented. 
^    '  *^  WM.  GRAHAM. 

No.  8269. — Improvement  in  Brick  Machines. 

Having  thus  described  my  improvements,  what  I  claim  as  new  therein, 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is,  ^ra/,  the  arrangement  of  the 
apparatus  fo_r  moving  the  moulds  and  the  pressing  apparatus,  all  con- 
structed substantially  as  herein  described,  and  worked  by  the  revolving 
shaft,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  set  forth. 

LUTHER  BROWN. 


L 


-^      No.  8270. Improvement  in  Grain  Wituiowers  and  Separators. 

I  claim  the  elevator,  constructed  substantially  as  herein  set  forth,  with 
oblique  plates  or  blocks,  to  support  the  straw  and  facilitate  the  separation 

of  the  grain.  | 

I  also  claim  the  arched  grating,  in  connexion  with  a  blast,  to  effect 
the  separation  of  the  lighter  impurities  from  the  grain. 

I  likewise  claim  the  arrangement,  substantially  as  herein  described, 
of  the  nir-chamber  between  the  fans,  the  suction  pipe,  to  supply  the  cham- 
ber with  air,  and  the  spout,  to  conduct  the  once  winnowed  grain  from 
the  screen  into  the  lower  exy-emity  of  the  suction-pipe,  to  be  winnowed 
a  second  time  by  the  entering  current  of  air;  whereby  the  grain  is  sub- 
jected to  the  full  force  of  two  independent  blasts,  acting  consecutively, 
which  insures  its  effectual  winnowing,  as  herein  set  forth. 

^  j  A.  B.  CHILDS. 

No.  8271. — Improvement  in  Brick  Machines. 

First.  What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  arrangement  of  nvechanism,  substantially  as  hwrein  de- 
scribed, viz  :  the  toothed  wheel,  M,  and  the  cams.  A,  and  ♦,  operated  by 
the  changing  gear,  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  connected  with  the  mill,  so 
as  to  be  moved  alternately  back  and  forth,  for  the  purpose  of  operating 
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the  mould  carriage  and  the  pressing  piston,  P,  substantially  in  the  man- 
ner  herein  set  forth. 

Second.  We  also  claim  the  adjustable  rod,  S,  or  its  equivalent,  con- 
nected with  the  piston  rod,  P,  for  ihe  purpose  of  acting  upini  the  catch 
lever,  K«,  or  iis  equivalent,  so  as  to  disengage  the  weigh,  (J,  or  its 
equivalent,  by  which  the  operating  machinerV  is  thrown  out  of  gear,  for 
the  purpose  of  arresting  the  pressing  motion  as  soon  as  the  piston  has 
been  depressed  far  enough  to  fill  the  moulds. 

Third.  Is  the  circular  projection,  V,  or  its  equivalent,  upon  the  wheel, 
L,  to  throw  the  wheel,  L,  out  of  gear,  and  stop  the  moulding  apparatus 
while  the  grinding  proceeds. 

JAMES  DANE, 
DARIUS  HEALY, 
GARY  CUMhNGS. 

No.  8272. — Improvements  in  dressing  Mill-Slones. 

Having  thus  fully,  clearly,  and  exactly  described  the  nature,  construe- 
tion,  and  operation  of  my  invention— being  an  improvement  in  dressing 
millstones— what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  dress  given  to  mill  stones,  according  to  the  definite  and 
fixed  rule  described  in  the  foregoing  specification,  and  illustrated  in  the 
drawinir  by  the  furrows  (a)  (6)  (c)  of  each  quarter. 

I  also  claim  diminishing  the  draught  of  the  runner  and  increasing  the 
number  of  the  quarters,  in  comparison  with  that  given  the  bedstone,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  furrows  of  each  stone,  as  determined  by  the 
rule  laid  down  in  the  specifications,  a  shears  motion  upon  each  other. 

MORE  HOLDIN. 

No.  S273.— Improved  Water-Level  Indicator  for  Steam  Boilers. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
18  the  connerting  the  ordinary  float,  placed  within  a  steam  boiler,  with 
an  index  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  same,  through  the  medium  of  the 
valve  of  a  gauge  cock,  by  which  I  am  enabled  to  remove  any  impurities 
which  may  at  any  time  hinder  the  effective  action  of  the  float,  substan- 
tially as  herein  s^t  forth. 

—  ALBERT  H.  JUDD. 

No.  827 i.— Improvement  in  Shutters  for  Shop  FrotUs. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improved  shutter,  what  I  claim  therein 
is,in  combination  with  the  sliding  shutter,  substantially  as  above  de- 
scribed, the  door  by  which  it  is  fastened,  and  which  permits  it  to  slide  back. 

JAMES  ROOT. 

No.  8276. — Improvements  in  Metallic  Alloy  Paints. 

Having  thus  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire 
to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  making  paints  out*  of  metallic  antimony, 
whether  prepared  separately  or  combined  with  other  metals,  to  form  al 
leys  suitable  for  making  paints,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth- 
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I  also  claim  combining  antimonial  alloys  with  oxide  of  copper,  to 
conslitute,  with  the  painting  vehicles  herein  specified,  the  exterior 
coatings  for  ships'  bottoms,  for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  defend- 
ing them  against  the  adhesion  of  shells  and  weeds,  subsuntially  as 

herein  set  forth.  ^^ 

j  CHARLES  WETTERSTEDT. 

No.  S27 6. —Improvement  in  Hot  Air  Furnaces. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  employment  of  a  flue  or  chamber,  J,  having  a  valve,  b,  and  aper- 
tures,  a,  a,  a,  in  combination  with  an  internal  flue,  K,  constructed  and 
operating  substantially  as  shown  and  described,  for   the  purposes  set 

^''"^'  ,  I  JOSEPH  C.  TREAT. 

No.  8277. — Improvement  in  quadrant-hinged  Crrates. 

Having  thus  described  my  impnyvement  in  the  quadrant-turniug  grate, 
I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  do  not  claim  a  grate  turning  upon 
pivots,  projecting  from  its  upper  front  corners  in  such  a  manner  that, 
when  it  is  desired  lo  discharge  its  contents,  the  lower  rear  porUon  will 
be  made  to  recede  from  the  back  wall,  while  the  front  portion  of  the  grate 
will  project  frontward  beyond  the  breast  of  the  chimney,  and  the  con- 
tents discharged  therefrom  upon,  the  hearth  ;  but  what  I  do  claim  as 
new,  and  of  my  own  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  suspending  the  quadrant  grate  by  pivots,  B,  projecting  from 
the  ends  thereof,  near  the  centre  of  the  circle  of  the  grate,  in  such 
a  manner  that,  when  it  shall  be  desired  to  discharge  the  contents  from 
the  grate,  its  rear  and  lower  portion  will  be  made  lo  recede  from  the 
back  wall,  C,  and  rise  in  the  throat  of  the  chimney ;  and  thus  the  con- 
tents will  be  discharged  into  the  tear  portion  of  the  fire-place,  and  the 
dust  carried  directly  up  the  chimney ;  and  the  grate  moving  outward 
having  to  drag  through  the  accumulated  coal  ashes,  dec,  in  the  fire- 
place, as  described. 

I  also  claim  the  combination  of  the  guard  plate,  G,with  the  quadraiit 
grate ;  said  guard  plate  jjrojecting  from  the  back  of  the  fire-piace  hori- 
zontally above  the  lower  rear  edge  of  the  grate,  and  vertically  within 
the  ends  of  the  same,  for  the  double  purpose  of  forming  a  support  for 
the  fire  brick,  or  back  of  the  grate,  and  protecting  the  inner  edges  of  the 
bottom  and  ends  of  the  grate,  and  preventing  it  from  being  opened  by 
the  lumps  of  coal  that  would  oth^wise  fall  between  its  edges  and  back 
wall,  and  force  the^grato  open  as  described. 

GEORGE  H.  THATCHER. 


No.  8278. — Impnwemeni  in  Shuttle  Motion  of  Looms. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  operating  the  picker-staff,  or^staves,  H,  by  a  cam  or  cams,  M,  upon  a 
shafts  K,  hung  in  bearings,  L,altiiched  to  the  lay, and  carrying  a  ratchet 
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wheel,  N,  which  receives  motion  at  suitable  intervals  through  an  arm  Q. 
worked  by  the  same  motion  which  operates  the  lay,  substantially  in 'the 
manner  herein  described. 

GEORGE  J.  WARD  WELL. 
No.  S279.— Improvement  in  Machines  for  taking  Ayes  and  Noes. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvements,  what  I  claim  as  new 
therein,  and  which  I  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  peculiar 
form  and  action  of  the  springs,  which  carry  the  pencil  by  which  a  draw 
mark  is  made,  without  risk  of  breaking  the  point. 

G.  WM.  YERBY. 
No.  8280.-^  Improvement  in  working  clay  for  Pottery  and  other*  Ware. 

It  will  be  seen  that  my  process  of  heating  clay  while  working  is 
equally  applicable  to  making  bricks,  pottery,  clay  retorts,  and  every  article 
ot  clay  goods;  and,  consequently,  no  machinery  or  heating  apparatus 
can  be  described  or  shown,  as  it  must  be  varied  according  to  the  particu- 
lar manufacture  ;  and  1  do  not  mean  to  limit  myself  in  this  particular 
but  to  use  such  means  as  may  be  best  adapted  to  heating  and  working 
the  clay  for  the  particular  purpose;  nor  do  I  mean  to  limn  myself  lo  the 
precise  lernperature  of  the  clay,  as  that  must  be  regulated  by  t:.e  kind 
ot  clay,  and  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  but  to  work  the  same  at 
or  about  the  boiling  point  of  water;  neither  do  I  mean  lo  limit  myself 
to  any  peculiar  clay,  compounds  of  clay,  or  mixtures  of  clay  and  other 
substances.  ^ 

Therefore,  what  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent  of  ihe  United  Slates,  is  the  application  of  heat  to  clay  during  th» 
process  of  mixirig,  working,  or  tempering  the  clay;  so  that  it  is  raised 
to  a  heat  at  or  about  the  boiling  p.iint  of  water  at  the  ihne  of  moulding 
or  forming  the  same,  substantially  as  described  and  shown. 

JOHN  AKRILL. 
No.  8281. — Improvement  in  Loonis  for  weaving  Pile  Fhdrics, 

Having  thus  set  forth  the  principle  of  my  invention,  and  the  manner 
of  construciing  and  using  the  same,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I 
do  not  lin)it  myself  to  the  special  construction  and  arrangement  of  parts 
herein  specified,  as  these  may  be  varied  without  changing  the  principle 
or  mode  of  operation.  ^        ^ 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
IS  the  employment,  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  loom,  of  two  carriers,  ui 
which  the  figuring  wire,  are  secured,  and  two  guides,  substantially 
as  described  and  operated  alternately;  the  said  carriers  having  a  motioi. 
towards  and  froin  the  selvage  of  the  cloth,  to  draw  out  and  insert  the 
wires,  and,  together  with  the  guides,  a  motion  towards  and  from  the 
lay,  to  carry  the  wire,  from  the  woven  pile  to  the  open  shed,  and  back, 
as  descriDed.  '  '" 

And  I  also  claim,  in  combination,  giving  to  the  guides  a  vertical  more- 
ment,  after  the  wire  has  been  drawn  out,  to  admit  of  their  passing  eacti 
other,  substanually  as  specified. 

jg_^  JOHN  JOHNSONS 
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No.  8282. — Improvemenis  in  Sewing  Machines. 


Havinff  thus  fully  described  our  invention,  what  we  claim  therein  ai 
new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 

First.  The  combination  and  arrangement  of  the  pitman,  driving-bar, 
jhuttle,  and  adjustable  set  screw,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  pit- 
nan  a  continuous  motion,  whilst  the  shuttle  bar  and  shuttle  is  momen- 
torily  stopped,  to  allow  the  needle  to  draw  up  the  siitch,  as  herein  de- 
icribed  and  represented. 

Second,  We  claim  bringing  up  Ihe  needle  with  a  sudden  jerk,  after 
the  stitch  is  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  tightening  up  the  stitch,  after  the 
manner  of  hand-sewing,  and  adjusting  the  same  to  any  thickness  of  ma- 
terial t9  be  sewn.  i 

WILLIAM  H.  AKINS, 

J.  D.  FELTHOUSEN. 
No.  8283. — Improvements  in  Looms  for  weaving  Cut  Pile  Fabrics. 

Having  thus  described  my  invention,  I  do  not  mean  to  limit  myself 
to  this  particular  method  and  construction  described,  but  to  the  charac- 
teristics or  principles  of  the  operation— for  instance,  in  proper  construc- 
tion of  a  loom,  there  would  be  necessary  a  pair  of  fingers,  or  shields,  on 
each  side  of  the  cloth,  and  it  might  be  found  advisable  to  make  a  move- 
ment of  the  fingers,  or  shields,  only  when  a  shuttle  was  thrown  from 
the  respective  side.  This  could  be  done  by  connecting  the  movement  of 
the  shield  to  the  cam-shaft. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  »nd  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 

First.  The  use  in  looms  of  a  finger  or  shield,  which  shall  be  intro- 
ducodjbctween  the  warps,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  warp  threads  at 
the  edge  of  the  cloth  in  such  a  position  that  the  filling  yarn  will  be 
drawn  in  to  form  a  smooth  selvage,  substantially  as  described. 

Second.  The  use  of  hooks  formed  on  the  intersecting  plates,  or  their 

equivalents,  which  shall  hold  the  filling  thread  from  returning  towards 

the  reel,  substantially  as  described. 

,  M.  C.  BRYANT. 

No.  8284. — Improvement  in  Brick  Machinea. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letteis  patent, 
is  the  placing  the  auxiliary  pressure  roller, />,  or  its  equivalent,  between 
the  main  roller,  B,  and  the  knife,  n,  for  the  purpose  of  suhjecting  the  sur- 
plus clay,  after  it  is  elevated  above  the  tops  of  the  moulds,  to  the  action 
of  pressure  before  moving  the  same  by  the  said  knife,  substantially  as 
herein  set  forth. 

t  also  claim  the  subjecting  the  upper  surface  of  the  clay  in  each  mould 
to  a  rubbing  pressure  by  means  ©f  a  plate,  m,  or  its  equivalent,  placed 
abo^e  the  lops  of  the  moulds,  in  combination  with  some  mechanical  de- 
vice for  forcing  up  the  movable  bottoms  of  the  said  moulds  whilst  passing 
under  the  said  plate,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose 

hereio  eel  forth.  „  „  ^  « 

ISAAC  GREGG. 
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No.  8285.— /wipr»»em«n/  in  Printing  Presses. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 


First.  Giving  to  the  platen  a  rotating  reciprocating  motion,  which 
enables  it  to  assume  the  two  positions  of  receiving  the  sheet  and  the 
impression  alternately,  when  operated  by  the  cam,  sectional  arm,  arid  its 
own  segment,  geared  with  the  segment  of  the  sectional  arm,  by  giving 
to  it  the  movement  described  of  an  arc  of  the  circle  when  traversing  from 
one  of  these  positions  to  the  other. 

Second.  I  claim  affixing  the  vibrating  bed  on  its  own  axis,  so  that  it 
may  recede  into  the  proper  position  for  receiving  the  inking  rollers  for 
inking  the  form,  and  become  perpendicular  and  directly  face  to  face  with 
the  platen,  when  the  toggle  is  straight,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  im- 
pression. 

Thinl.  I  claim  the  arrangement  of  two  side  arms  so  combined  as  to 
form  a  frame  to  hold  and  carry  the  inking  rollers,  and  giving  to  them  the 
motion,  both  forward  and  backward,  over  the  form  for  each  impression 
during  the  rest  of  the  other  parts,  whether  the  same  be  done  in  this 
precise  manner,  or  equivalents,  to  produce  a  like  result. 

Fourth.  I  claim  the  grooved  cam  shaped  arms  or  guides,  or  their 
equivalent,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  frisket  in  tne  right  direction, 
and  holding  it  in  the  desired  positions  during  the  intervals  of  rest 
given  to  the  platen — that  is,  opening  it  to  relieve  the  printed  sheet,  and 
holding  it  open  to  lay  the  succeeding  sheet,  and  closing  it  firmly  against 
the  platen  to  grip  the  sheet,  and  holdmg  it  closed  until  the  bed  has 
moved  forward,  given  the  impiession,  and  receded  to  its  original  posi- 
tion. 

Fifth.  I  claim  the  combination  of  the  bed  vibrating  on  its  own  axis 
with  the  roller  frame,  composed  of  two  arras,  substantially  as  herein  de- 
scribed and  set  forth. 

GEO.  P.  GORDON. 

« 

No.  8286. — Improved  Spring  Bolt. 

What  I  claim  as  my  improvement  is  the  combination  of  the  lever 
with  the  spring  bolt,  and  its  case,  so  as  to  operate  therewith,  substontially 
in  the  manner  as  tpecified. 

OLIVER  H.  BUSH. 


No.  8287. — Impro9cm»$U  in  Machines  far  cleansing  Wool. 

I  do  not  claim  either  of  the  parts  of  the  apparatus,  as  such,  as  my  in- 
vention ;  but  what  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  tub,  C,  with  the  shaft,  E,  and 
tube,  P,  when  these  are  combined  with  the  vat,  A,  (with  its  trough,  a, 
and  a',)  and  the  whole  is  constructed,  arranged,  combined,  and  operated 
substantially  as  herein  described,  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  or  for 
coloring  wool  and  other  analogous  substances,  as  herein  described. 

L.  W.  BOYNTON. 
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No.  8288. — Improvements  in  Machines  for  Jointing  Staves. 

Whnt  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
IB  combining  with  the  adjacent  ends  of  any  two  plates  of  the  chttin  the 
hinged  pieces  provided  with  self-acting  toes,  for  clamping  the  stave  while 
it  is  being  jointed,  and  then  releasing  it,  substantially  in  the  manner  and 
for  the  purpose  described.  i 

LEWIS  S.  CHICHESTER. 

No.  8289. — Improvements  in  Spike  Machines. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  mvention,  I  do  not  claim  the  header, 
N,  or  the  holding  die,  Q,  irrespective  of  iheir  arrangement  and  operatiori; 
but  what  I  do  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  arrangement  of  the  carrier,  H,  within  the  hollow  table,  B,  substan- 
lially  in  the  manner  described,  and  also  the  combination  of  a  carrier,  so 

arranged  with  a  single  grjping  die,  Q,  arranged  with  respect  to  it  in  the 
manner  substantially  as  shown ;  the  die  and  the  carrier  assisting  each 
other  in  holding  the  spike  while  being  headed. 

**  •  MARK  M.  ISDN. 

No.  8290. — Improved  Water  Gauge  for  Steam  Boilers. 

1  claim  the  combination  of  the  glass  tube  and  reservoir  of  fluid  below 
it,  heavier  than  that  contained  in  its  upper  part,  with  the  legs  of  a  syphon, 
ao  that  they  become  a  part  of  that  syphon,  substantially  as  described,  by 
which  means  I  am  enabled  to  protect  the  glass  tube  from  the  heat  of  the 
steam  and  impurities  of  the  water,  and  also  to  show  at  any  point  above 
the  boiler  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  boiler. 

I  also  claim  the  combination  with  the  gauge  of  the  sediment  deposi- 
tor, constructed  and  arranged  substantially  as  described,  for  the  purpose 
•f  preventing  the  impurities  of  the  water  from  entering  the  lube  leading 

to  the  gauge.  i 

A.  S.  LYMAN. 

No.  829L — Improvement  in  machines  for  nwnhering  the  pages  of  Ac- 
count Books. 

Having  thus  described  my  new  machine,  I  shall  state  my  claims,  as 
follow : 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  me  by 
letters  patent,  is —  | 

First.  The  use  of  type  chains  in  a  machine  for  printing  the  pages  of 
account  books;  and, 

Second.  A  Dnachine  for  paging  account  books,  having  the  essential 
elements  hereinabove  described,  viz:  the  imprinting  cylinders  and  rol- 
lers, against  which  they  bear,  together  with  the  type  chains,  arranged 
toffetber  lubstantially  in  the  manner  hereinabove  described. 

JOHN  McADAMS. 
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I  am  aware  that  a  mixed  chloride  and  oxide  of  lead  has  been  long 
known,  nnder  the  name  of  "Turner's  Yellow,"  which  is  made  by  mixing 
oxides  of  kad  and  common  salt 

I  therefore  do  not  claim  this  composition  of  matter ;  but  what  I  do 
claim  as  my  invention  is  the  new  manufacture  of  either  a  while  or 
colored  pigment,  by  the  addition  of  one  half  of  an  equivalent  of  lime,  or 
other  earthy  or  alkaline  base,  with  one  equivalent  of  chloride  of  lead,  or 
chloride  of  lead  diffused  in  water,  or  however  the  solution  may  be  ob- 
tamed;  the  whole  being  substantially  as  hereinbefore  specified. 

H.  L.  PATTINSON. 

No.  ^2Si2.— Improvement  in  method  of  forming  Teeth  upon  Oast  Iron 

Chrinders. 

I  do  not  claim  the  casting  of  ribs  or  floats ;  but  what  I  do  claim  as  my/ 
invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  mode,  herein 

substantially  described, of  making  or  forming  teeth  or  grinders  upon  sur- 
faces of  cavSt  iron,  by  nicking,  craking,  or  chipping  out  parts  of^  ribs  or 
floats  cast  thereon,  so  as  to  leave  the  teeth  or  grinders  projecting,  as 
above  set  forth. 

EZRA  RIPLEY. 

No.  8294. — Improvement  in  Setping  Machines. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  giving  to  the  shuttle  an  additional  forward  motion  afler  it  has  been 
stopped,  to  close  the  loop,  as  described,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the 
slitch  tight,  when  such  additional  motion  is  given  at  and  in  combination 
with  the  feed  motion  of  the  cloth  in  the  reverse  direction,  and  the  final 
upward  motion  of  the  needle,  as  described,  so  that  the*^wo  threads  shall 
be  drawn  tight  at  the  same  time,  as  described. 

1  also  claim  controlling  the  thread  during  the  downward  motion  of 
the  needle  by  the  combination  of  a  friction  pad,  to  prevent  the  slack 
above  the  cloth,  with  the  eye  on  the  needle  carrier,  for  drawing  hack  the 
thread,  for  the  purposes  and  in  the  manner  substantially  as  described. 

1  also  claim  placing  the  bobbin  from  which  the  needle  is  supplied  with 
thread  on  an  adjustable  arm  attached  to  the  frame,  substantially  as  de* 
scribed,  when  this  is  combined  with  the  carrying  of  the  said  thread 
through  an  eye  or  guide  attached  to,  and  moving  with,  the  needle  car- 
rier, as  described,  whereby  any  desired  length  of  thread  can  be  given  fbr 
the  formation  of  the  loop  without  varying  the  range  of  motion  of  the 
needle,  as  descrilwd. 

ISAAC  M.  SINGER. 

H  No.  8296. — Improvement  in  construction  of  Roofs. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  is  the  above-described  peculiar  arrange- 
ment of  the  arched  trusses  or  framing  of  my  improved  roof,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  suspending  of  both  inclined  sides  of  the  roof  from  the  ridga 
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timber,  so  that  each  inclined  side  shall  be  made  to  counterbalance  the 
other  inclined  side,  and  by  so  doing  operate  to  prevent  lateral  and 
horizontal  thrust  upon  the  side  walls,  all  essentially  as  specified. 

FRANCIS  WILBAR. 

No.  8296. — Improvements  in  Siwing  Machine}!. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secuie  by  letters  patent, 

First.  The  combination  of  the  rotating  hook,  to  extend  the  loop  on 
one  thread,  with  a  reciprocating  bobbin,  to  carry  the  other  thread  through 
the  loop  so  extended,  for  the  puqwse  of  interlacing  the  two  threads 
together,  whether  the  parts  be  seveially  arranged  and  operated  as  herein 
set  forth,  or  in  any  other  way  substantially  the  same. 

Second.  The  hollow  mandrel,  constructed  substantially  as  herein  set 
forth,  with  a  groove  on  its  periphery,  to  give  a  reciprocating  motion  to  the 
bobbin,  a  segmental  screw  thread,  to  feed  the  cloth  forward  as  the  sewing 
progresses,  and  a  hook  and  groove  on  its  extremity,  to  form  loops  on  the 
needle  thread,  in  combination  with  a  reciprocating  bobbin;  the  whole 
arranged  and  operating  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

AJLLtEN  B.  WILSOW. 

'I 
No.  8297. — Improvement  in  Shoulder  Braces,  combined  with  Abdamtnal 

Supporters. 

Having  thus  fuily  described  the  nature  of  my  improvements,  what  I 
claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  are — 

Firstly.  The  bars  (a)  having  a  common  point  of  junction  to  a  centre 
bar  at  the  back,  passing  thence  under  the  armpits,  and  thence  forward, 
Upward,  and  backward,  until  their  padded  extremities  bear  upon  the 
clavicle;  the  bar  being  so  formed  as  to  fit  snugly  without  direct  pressure 
upon  the  body,  except  at  the  points  at  front  and  back,  as  herein  ex- 
plained, giving  the  desired  support  to  the  shoulders  without  unnecessary 
confinement  of  the  person  or  obstruction  of  its  various  functions,  and  at 
the  same  time  affording,  through  the  medium  of  the  bar,  (rf,  c,)  a  firm 
point  of  attachment  and  support  for  a  uterine  or  abdominal  supporter. 

Secondly.  The  jointed  bar,  (rf,  c,)  having  pads  (c,  c,  »,  i)  located  on 
each  side  of  the  spine,  at  the  junction  of  the  said  bar  with  the  braces,  (a,)* 
(f,)  the  said  bar  being  jointed  midways,  so  as  to  admit  of  easy  flexion 
sideways,  without  compromising  the  rigidity  which  is  necessary  in  other 
directions,  and  affording,  by  the  litiited  extent  of  its  pressing  surfaces, 
tree  scope  to  the  circulation,  perspiration,  muscular  action,  and  other 
bodily  functions.  |  « 

JOHN  S.  DARE. 

No.  8298i — Improvement  in  ventUutine  and  excluding  Dust  from  Rail- 

rodd  Chrs. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  which  I  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  blower,  bellows,  or  forcer,  with  the  pipes 
or  tubes  for  conveying  the  pure  air  along  the  train  of  cars,  the  pipes  or 
apertures  for  the  admission  of  air  into  the  cars,  the  valves  or  inverted 
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mufflers  for  controlling  such  admission  of  air,  together  with  the  valves 
and  apertures  for  regulating  the  atmospheric  pressure  within  the  cars,  aud 
its  escape  from  them,  all  as  hereinbefore  set  forth. 

^  RANSOM  COOK. 

No.  9Sfd^,— Improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  Brushes. 

What  [  claim  as  my  irvvention  is  the  abovpdcscribed  improvement  in 

the  manufacture  of  brushes,  the  same  consisting  in  laying  two  or  more 

brush  blocks  or  plates  together,  or  upon  one  another,  and  either  boring 

them  before  or  afterwards,  and  each  with  the  same  number  of  holes,  and 

so  that  each  hole  in  each  block  shall  be  in  range  with  a  hole  in  each  of 

the  other  blocks,  and  passing  or  inserting  bunches  of  bristles  through  all 

the  blocks,  and  fastening  the  ends  of  said  bristles  in  the  last  block, 

through  which  they  are  made  to  enter,  and  separating  the  said  blocks 

asunder,  and  cutting  the  bristles  between  the  blocks,  all  substantially  as 

hereinbefore  set  forth. 

ABB'T  R.  DAVIS. 

No.  8300.— /m/TTOvcmcnr  in  Cooking  Stoves. 

Having  thus  fully,  clearly,  and  exactly  described  my  improvements  ia 
double  oven  cooking  stoves,  what  1  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  patent,  are  the  closed  chambers  (/)  and  (m,)  and  open- 
ing, (»,)  in  connexion  with  the  space  between  the  hearth  plate,  (c,)  fire 
back,  (rf,)  and  boiler  flue  plate,  (c,)  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  ovens  at 
their  plates,  (/,)  (^,)  and  (A,)  the  whole  being  arranged  subs'antially  in 
the  manner,  and  for  the  purposes  described. 

HOSEA  H.  HUNTLEY. 

No.  8301.— /m^rorcfTi^n/  in  Brick  Machines. 

What  I  claim  as  new  In  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letter 
patent,  is — 

First.     The  Aiode  of  controlling  the  operation  of  the  mould  bed  cai 
riage,  and  driving  it  in  either  direction  by  the  combination,  substantially 
as  described,  of  the  toothed  wheel,  G,  on  the  mud  mill  shaft,  the  rack 
bars,  A:,  k",  and  their  racks,  /,  /,  and  arms  or  ears,  m,  m,  attached  to  the 
carriage,  and  the  slides,  o,  on  the  stationary  framing. 

Second.  The  mode  of  operating  the  cut-off  plate,  L,  L,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opening  and  closing  the  apertures  communicating  between  the 
mud  mill  and  the  moulds,  by  means  of  the  levers,  N,  N',  attached  to 
them,  and  to  the  framing,  in  combination  with  the  wheels,  o,  (/,  o",  o"', 
on  the  mould  bed  carriage,  substantially  as  herein  shown. 

RICHARD  LONG. 

No.  8302. — Improvement  in  Cooking  Ranges. 

First.  1  do  not  claim  to  be  the  inventor  of  brick  oven  ;  but  what  I  do 
claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
attachment  of  a  brick  oven  to  cooking  range,  to  be  heated  from  the  same 
fire  with  which  the  cooking  is  done,  as  herein  described. 
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Second  I  also  claim  the  hot  air-chamber,  I,  at  the  sides  of  perpen- 
dicular plates,  t,  h,  and  extending  as  high  as  horizontal  plate,  «,  and  all 
over  curved  plate,  «',  t,  and  extending  all  around  inclined^  pipe,  F,  and 
perpendicular  pipe,  t,  F,  and  communicaiing  with  pipes,  J,  in  the  man- 
ner and  for  the  purpose  herein  set  ^rih. 

NICHOLAS  MASON. 

No.  8303. — Improvement  in  Chemical  Processes  for  fuUing   Vegetable 

and  other  Textures. 

I  nriay,  in  conclusi  ^n,  remark,  that  the  description  of  the  apparatus  or 
machinery  and  the  strength  and  temperature  of  the  soda  or  potash,  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  chloride  of  zinc  solution,  may  be  varied  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  will  produce  proporlionate  effects  without  at  all  deviating 
from  my  invention  ;  for  instance,  caustic,  potash,  or  soda,  may  be  used 
even  as  low  as  twenty  degrees,  Twaddle's  hydrometer,  and  still  give  im- 
proved propenies  to  cotton,  &c.,  in  receiving  colors  in  printing  and  dyeing, 
particularly  if  the  heat  be  low ;  f >r  the  lower  the  temperature,  the  more 
effectively  the  soda  or  potash  nets  on  the  fibrous  material  above  de- 
scribed: I  therefore  do  not  confine  myself  to  any  particular  strength  or 
temperature  of  the  substances  I  employ,  but  the  particular  strength,  heat, 

and  process  here  described,  are  what  I  have  found  the  best,  and  which  1 

prefer. 

And  I  claim,  as  of  my  invention,  the  process  of  fulling  cotton,  linen, 
and  other  vegetable  fibrous  materii,  either  in  the  fibre  or  any  stage  of 
its  niannfacture,  or  either  alone  or  mixed  with  silk,  woollen,  or  other 
animal  fibrous  malarial,  by  means  of  astringent  or  styptic  materials,  as  set 
forth. 

I  JOHN  MERGER. 

No.  83U4. — Improvement  in  Registers  for  Omnibus  Drivers. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  arrangement  ol  a  series  of  doors,  with  the  attachment  to  the  axes 
or  hinges  lliereof  of  levers  or  other  mechanism,  in  such  a  manner  and  io 

such  connexifin,  by  means  of  a  rod  or  rods,  and  springs,  or  other  suitable 
contrivance  or  device,  with  a  dial,  or  some  like  mechanism,  Ihnt  each 
door,  upon  being  opened,  will  act  upon  such  dial  or  other  mechanism 
in  such  manner  as  to  indicate  thereon  and  thereby  the  number  indicated 

by  such  door,  the  several  doors  indicating  different  numbers  respe«- 
lively;  also  the  arrangement  of  a  strip  of  metal  or  other  suitable  sub- 
Stance,  vertically  or  in  some  other  positi^,  in  connexion  with  such  dial, 
80  that  by  means  of  a  wedge  upon  the  dial  and  pins  upon  the  said  strip, 
or  vice  versa,  under  which,  or  over  which,  the  wedge  successively  passes, 
the  said  strip  will  rise  or  be  forced  outward  from  the  circumfereitce  of 
the  dial  a  given  distance  at  each  revolution  of  the  dial,  and  indicate,  by 
the  figures  on  the  surface  of  such  sUip,  near  the  outward  or  upward  end 
of  the  sauje,  successively  coming  in  sight  above  or  beyond  the  circum- 
ference of  the  dial,  the  number  of  snch  revolutions  of  the  dial,  using  for 
the  construction  of  the  same  any  metal  or  metals  or  other  substance  of 
a  suitable  and  durable  description. 

IRA.  B.  PERSON, 
JOEL  L.  BROCKETT. 
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What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  lever,  C,  the  knob,  F,  the  bolt,  G,  and  the  two  circular  rods,  E,  E, 
in  combination  with  each  other,  and  with  the  other  parts  of  the  machine, 
as  described,  for  the  piirpose  of  drawing  the  corners  of  the  front  to  their 
proper  place  at  the  same  time  the  brake  is  passing  down  over  it  by 
turning  the  screw  I ;  and  1  make  no  further  claim. 

—  hartvvp:ll  Stanley. 

No.  8306. — Improvement  in  Hulp  Screens. 

I  prefer  to  have  the  screen  plates,  e,  constrnrted  of  brass  ;  the  other 
patts  descrihed  mav  be  of  wood,  with  the  exception  of  the  bellows  ;  but  I 
do  not  confine  myself  to  any  particular  material. 

Having   thus   described   the   nature  and   operation  of  my  invention, 

what  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure. by  letters  patent,  is  the  appli- 
cation of  the  vibrating  bottom  or  bellows,  C,  to  the  box,  A,  A  ;  said  box 
being  constructed  as  described,  with  the  partition,  B,  and  the  screen,  D, 
upon  its  upper  surface;  by  which  arrangement  the  pulp  is  tbrced  by  at- 
mospheric pressure  betweeu  the  plates  of  the  screen  upon  the  partition, 
B,  and  off  the  partition  into  a  receiving  box,  E,  substantially  as  de- 
scribed. 

GP:0RGE  WEST. 

No.  8307. — Improvement  in  Skips^  Model  Measurer. 

What  I  claim  as  new  in  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  employment,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  dimei^sions 

of  models  of  ships  and  all  other  vessels,  of  a  pillar  or  |>ost.  A,  having  a 
graduated  scale,  B,  on  one  side,  and  an  adjustable  rest,  D,  sliding  on  it, 
and  having  also  a  rule,  o,  with  any  numt>er  of  gradiiated  scales  on  its 
face,  and  a  leg,  G,  connected  with  it,  both  the  rule  and  leg  being  capa- 
ble of  adjustment  in  lines  at  right  angles  to  the  face  of  the  pillar  or  post; 
the  whole  being  constructed,  arranged,  and  operated  in  the  manner  sub- 
stantially as  set  forth. 

ABIJAH  S.  HOSLEY.     • 

No.  8308. — Improvement  in    process  of  reducing   Ores  by  Zinc   Com- 
pounds. 

What  I  claim  as  my  inrention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
lheuse,incombinaiion,of  the  several  processes  described,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  zinc  white,  as  a  specific  means  of  treating  ores  containing  any  num- 
ber of  metals,  and  separating  the  metals  from  each  other  by  virtue  of  the 
chemical  affinity  of  zinc,  or  its  oxide  for  sulphuric  acid,  as  described;  and 
this  I  claim,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  other  chemical  agents  or  affini- 
ties,  substantially  as  de8crit>ed. 

E.  LOUIS  SEYMOUR. 

No.  8309. — Improvement  in  Washing  Machines. 

Having  thus  fnlly,  clearly,  and  exactly  described  the  nature,  construc- 
tion, and  operation  of  my  improvements  in  washing  nachines,  what  I 
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claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  cham* 
ber  or  tnb,»  (rf,)  with  its  narrowed  neck,  and  otherwise  constructed  sub- 
suiitially  as  described,  in  combinltion  with  the  plunger,  (c,)  which  lat- 
ter, with  the  clothes  wrapped  routKi  it,  passes  through  the  narrowed  Deck 
of  the  chamber,  and,  pre'ssing  forcibly  on  the  water  confined  within  the 
body  of  the  chamber,  drives  it  violently  in  the  direction  of  the  arrowf 
and  through  the  body  of  the  clothes,  carrying  the  dirt  with  it. 

^1  DAVID  ALLAN. 

No.  8310. — Improvement  in  Cabbage  Cutters. 

Having  thus  described  my  improvement  on  the  machine  for  mincing 
cabbage,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  two  vertical  bars,  L,  L,  confined  to  the  sides  of  the  feed- 
ing box,  E,  so  as  to  rise  and  fall  with  the  movement  of  the  feeder,  R; 
said  vertical  bars,  L,  L,  having  handles,  M,  by  which  the  operator  actu- 
ates the  feeding  box,  and,  by  the  8ame  exertion  of  his  arms,  renders  the 
material  self-feeding  simultaneously  with  the  reciprocating  motion  of  th« 

box,  E.  , 

HIRAM  CARVER. 

No.  83n. — Improvement  'n  Self-acting  Cheese  Presses. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
the  combination  of  the  falling  frame  with   the  toggle-joint,  and  levers, 
and  the  fixed  eccentric  wedge,  acting  together  and  making  the  upward 
movement  and  pressure,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth  and  described; 

BETHUEL  (ilLLETT, 
LYMAN  ALLIS. 

No.  8312. — Improvement  in  Dented  Hydraulic  Cups, 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  is  the  construction  of  said  machine,  of 
two  or  more  plates,  with  vacancies  between  the  same,  and  with  pipea 
annexed  thereto. 

And  also  I  claim  as  my  invention  the  application  of  water,  or  any 
suitable  liquid,  to  the  space  or  vacancy  between  the  plates,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hardening  and  rendering  more  firm  the  contents  of  the  cnp 
while  on  the  jaw.  I  claim  nothing  for  the  outward  form  of  the  said  plates, 
nor  for  the  application  of  the  same  to  the  mouth  merely  to  take  impres- 
aions.     And  silso  I  claim  as  my  invention  the  method  of  using  the  gate 


aa  described. 


JAMES  HARRISON. 


No.  8313 — Improvement  in  Rotary  Harrmos. 

Having  now  described  my  invention,  and  the  operation  of  the  same, 
I  will  proceed  to  state  what  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
of  the  United  States.  What  I  claim,  therefore,  is  the  use  of  the  combi- 
nation of  the  spur-wheel,  H,  and  cog-wheel,  D,  wiih  the  hollow  axis,  G, 

for  the  purposea  tod  in  mode  of  construction  substantially  as  herein  set 
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forth,  and  their  combination  with  the  circular  frame,  B,  having  the  face 
cog-wheel,  C,  and  arms.  A,  attached,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  rota- 
ting harrow,  substantially  in  principle  of  construction  as  herein  set  forth. 

JONATHAN  F.  OSTRANDER. 

No.  ^W.— Improved  Pad-Lock. 

Having  thus  fully,  clearly,  and  exactly  described  the  nature,  constrac- 
tion,  and  operation  of  our  improved  mail-bag,  spring,  and  safety  pad- 
lock, what  we  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  of  the  bolt  {p)  and  cavity  (y)  on  the  rotating  end  of 
the  hasp,  with  the  tumblers,  (o)  and  {e[)  having  the  characteristics  de- 
scribed, or  their  equivalents;  the  tumblers,  hasp,  and  bolt  constituting  a 
system  of  fastenings  within  and  without  the  casing  of  the  lock;  the  whole 
being  arranged  and  operated  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  pur- 
pose described. 

GEORGE  McGregor, 

ROBERT  LEE, 
THOS.  G.  CLINTON. 

No.  ^\B.— Improved  Adjustable  Tool-Haft. 

I  do  not  confine  myself  to  the  formation  of  the  eccentric  on  the  gripe, 
for  the  eflFecl  will  be  the  same  if  the  groove  be  njade  on  the  inside  of  the 
revolving  tube,  C,  and  the  pin,  rf,  be  fastened  to  the  gripe,  A.  I  do  not 
claim  the  gripe  as  any  novelty;  but  what  I  declaim  as  my  invention,  and 
deMre  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  mechanism  by  which  its  jaws 
are  closed,  the  same  consisting  of  the  eccentric  groove,  the  pin,  and  th^ 
revolving  tube,  as  described  in  the  above  specification,  and  shown  in  the 
accompanying  drawings. 

PETER  H.  NILES. 

I 

No.  8316. — Improvements  in  Insulators  for  lAghtmng  Rods. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  is  the  insulated  support  and  point  fer 
lightning  rods,  consisting  of  the  insulated  point,  and  opening  in  its 
shank;  the  insulating  cylinder  of  glass,  with  its  lip,  or  flange;  and  the 
wooden  collar,  for  securing  the  whole  to  the  building;  all  as  described. 

GEORGE  W.  OTIS. 

No.  8317. — Improvements  in  Breech-loading  Fire  Arms. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  operating  the  breech  pin  directly  by  the  finger  lever,  as  herein  de- 
scribed, in  combination  with  the  breech  pin  and  abutting  lever,  formed 
and  operating  substantially  as  herein  described,  and  for  the  purpose 
specified. 

I  also  claim  elevating  the  charge  lifter,  by  thti  direct  contact  of  the 
breech-pin  carrier  with  an  arm  of  the  lifter  lever,  and  depressing  it  by 
the  direct  contact  of  the  finger  lever  with  the  other  arm  of  the  sadd  lifter 
lever,  as  described. 

HORACE  SMITH. 
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No.  8318.— Parf  L»ck. 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention  is  the  combination  of  the  turnifig  hasp, 
or  contrivance,  C,  the  tumbler,  E,  and  the  slide,  G,  and  its  projection,  /, 
or  any  mechanical  equivalents;  the  whole  being  made  to  operate  together 
substantially  as  described.  | 

j  DAVID  TILTON. 

No.  8319. — Improvefnent  in  Lime  Kilns. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  therein  as 
Dew,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 

First.  So  forming  the  fire  space  in  lime  kilns  which  are  fired  at  both 
ends  88  to  rise  gradually  from  the  centre  of  the  kiln  to  |)oints  above  the 
eyes  in  each  end  thereof,  substantially  as  herein  described,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  so  distributing  the  draught  and  heat  as  to  secure  the  even  burning 
of  the  stone. 

Second.  I  claim  dividing  the  fire  space,  by  a  partition  wall  in  the 
centre,  into  two  chambers,  for  the  purpose  of  shifiing  and  rei^ulatiiig  the 
heat  required  in  eithei"  end  of  the  kiln,  siibstanticiily  as  herein  described, 
for  the  more  evenly  burning  of  the  stone. 

Third.  I  claim,  in  combination  with  the  fire  chambers  and  partition 
wall,  the  ash  pits  at  each  end  of  the  kiln,  connected  by  a  narrow  flue, 
so  that  when  the  eye  at  either  end  may  be  closed  for  shifting  the  heat, 
suflicient  draft  will  be  kept  up  from  the  opposite  end  of  the  flue  to  allow 
the  firev  to  burn  moderately,  without  being  entirely  extinguished,  as 
herein  fully  set  forth. 

I  SAMUEL  BROWN. 

No.  8320.— Improvement  in  Horizontal  Square  Piano  Fortes. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  or  improvement,  and  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent,  is  connecting  and  combining  in  the  horizontal  square 
piano  forte,  in  one  piece  of  cast  iron,  or  other  metal  or  metals,  the  bridge, 
A,  the  brackets,  0,  the  upper  bearing  by  the  flanges,  F,  the  reverse 
bearing  on  the  buttons,  G,  the  application  to  the  long  bridge  of  the  hori- 
zontal square  piano  forte  of  the  method  of  firmly  securing  the  whole  to 
the  rest  plank  by  means  of  the  screws,  I,  and  the  application  of  the  di- 
agonal position  of  the  face  of  the  flange,  so  as  to  make  both  strings  of 
each  note  of  equal  length  to  metHl  bridi^es  on  horizontui  square  piano 
fortes,  as  seen  at  H,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  intended,  de* 
scribed  in  this  specification,  and  seen  in  the  model  and  drawings  by 
wbich  it  IS  accompanied. 

GEORGE  BACON, 
RICHARD  RAVEN. 

No.  8321. — Improvement  in  m^ans  fur  ohviatinsr  diffiruUies  arising  from 

defective  insulation  of  Telegruphs. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvements  in  the  working  of  tele- 
graphs, what  I  cUim  as  new  therein,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  reversing  the  connexion  of  the  main  wire  with  the  poles  of 
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the  battery,  so  that  the  battery  acts  in  opposition  to  the  battery  at  the 
other  end  of  the  line,  in  the  intervals  between  the  contacts  made  by  the 
key  in  writing,  (in  place  of  merely  breaking  the  circuit,)  by  means  of  the 
apparatus  and  arrangement  of  wires,  batteries,  ^c,  substantially  as  above 
described,  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  etfccis  of  imperfect  insu- 
lation, as  set  forth. 

CHARLES  S.  BULKLEY. 

No.  8322. — Improved  Nut  and  Washer  Machine. 

We  claim  the  two  punches,  moved  at  the  same  time,  with  diflerei^ 
velocities,  and  in  the  same  direction,  in  combination  with  a  die  t>ox, 
within  which  the  nut  is  formed,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

HENRY  (BARTER, 
JAMES  REES. 

No.  8323. — Improvement  in  Machinery  for  Gutting  Glass. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
of  the  United  States,  is — 

First.  The  combination  and  arrangement  of  the  several  parts  for 
giving  the  reciprocating  and  circular  movements  herein  described — that 
is  to  say,  the  combination  of  the  bed  plate,  H,  and  revolving  plate,  1, 
with  the  carriage,  consisting  of  the  pieces,  K,  L,  M. 

Second.  The  method  of  guiding  the  movements,  and  adjusting  the 
several  parts  of  the  machine,  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  course  of 
the  object  to  be  shaped,  or  figured,  in  passing  the  edge  of  the  cutting 
wheel,  by  means  of  movable  lettered  or  nan:ed  stops  and  gauges,  pre. 
pared  for  particular  patterns,  and  applied  to  the  machine,  as  required  ;  the 
whole  being  constructed  and  operating  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

J.  P.  COLNE. 

- —  No.  S3'24. — Improvement  in  Self-acting  Blow-pipe  Lamps. 

Having  now  described  the  mode  of  construction  and  operation  of  my 
improved  lamp,  I  wiK.  proceed  to  state  what  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent  of  the  United  States : 

What  I  claim,  therefore,  is  the  use  of  the  safety  valve  and  escape  pipe 
and  stop  cock,  in  combination  with  the  hlow-pipe  of  a  self-acting  blow- 
pipe lamp,  substantially  as  hereinbefore  set  forth. 

D.  W.  C.  McCLOSKEY. 


No.  8325. — Improvements  in  Machinery  for  forming  points  of  Elliptical 

Springs. 

I  claim  the  combination  of  the  hollow  die  with  the  lower  die,  and 
have  circular  shears,  actuated  in  the  manner  substantially  as  herein  de- 
scribed, and  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth, 

W.  T.  RICHARDS. 
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No.  ^2G.—Improveiieni  in  Out  Nail  Machines. 


What  I  claim  as  my  in7eDtion«  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 

First  In  combination  with  knives,  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  for  cut- 
ting blanks  sidewise  from  nail  plate,  I  claim  a  travelling,  griping,  and 
heading  tongs  or  jaws,  opening  and  closing  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
to  the  wee  of  the  nail  plate,  and  constructed  and  actuated  substantially 
as  herein  set  forth,  to  gripe  the  blank  on  its  flat  sides  without  the  neces- 
sity of  turning  it  upon  edge,  as  it  customary  with  nail  machines  hereto* 
fore  constructed,  to  draw  it  from  beneath  the  knives,  and  hold  it  whila 
being  headed. 

Second.  I  claim  the  direct  acting  knife  stock,  with  knives  secured  to 
its  opposite  sides,  in  such  positions  with  respect  to  the  stationary  knives 
or  to  each  other  that  the  knife  upon  one  side  cuts  after  the  knife  upon 
the  opposite  side,  in  combination  with  a  double  graded  cam,  or  other 
equivalent  actuating  mechanism,  which  shall  cause  the  cutler  bar  to 
descend  with  two  impulses,  at  each  of  which  one  knife  acts  to  cut  a  nail 
blank. 

Third.  I  claim  therelative  arrangement  of  the  travelling  griping  jaws 
and  heading  tool,  the  latter  being  actuated  within  the  former,  and  trav- 
elling with  it. 

Fourth.  In  combination  with  two  sets  of  knives  acting,  alternately 
to  sever  nail  plates,  I  claim  a  reciprocating  griping  and  heading  carriage, 
which,  travelling  to  and  fro^tween  the  two  sets  of  knives,  gripes  heads 
and  delivers  a  nail  at  each  single  stroke  in  alternate  succession  at  its 
opposite  extremities,  whereby  much  time  and  labor  are  saved,  and  the 
machinery  to  cat  a  given  number  of  nails  is  condensed  into  a  less  space. 

I  JOHN  P.  SHKRWOOD. 

No.  8327.— (Suspended.) 
No.  8328.-^Improvements  in  Spike  Machinery. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  invention,  what  I  claim 
therein  as  new,  and  d^ire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  method  of 
delivering  the  spike  from  the  die  by  means  of  the  tilling  rod,  O,  and  the 
movable  nippers,  3,  3,  so  as  to  allow  the  nippers  to  draw  in  the  succeed- 
ing blank  underneath  the  spike,  and  tip  or  tilt  it  out  of  the  die,  which 
prevents  the  possibility  of  a  spike  and  blank  being  in  the  die  at  the  same 
lime,  and  the  consequent  breaking  up  of  the  machine. 

j  JAMES  H.  SWETT. 

No.  8329 Improvement  in  Rules/or  Caiculniing  Interest. 

What  I  claim  as  my  inventioi,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  arrangement  of  parallel  slides,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for 
the  purposes  herein  set  forth,  one  slider  b^ini^  for  units,  another  for  tens, 
another  for  hundreds,  dec,  and  each  slider  being  so  graduated  and  num- 
bered as  to  show  through  the  vertical  opening,  n,  y,  /,  o,  the  sum 
denoting  the  interest  or  tax  on  the  numeral  figure  that  appears  on  the  same 
tlider  at  the  side  of  the  bar,  m,  ti,  o,  p,  as  herein  described. 

S.  S.  YDOKO, 


H.  Doe.  102. 

No.  8S30.—Jmpro9od  Saw  FUing  Machine. 
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Having  thus  described  the  nature  and  operation  of  my  invention,  what 
1  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  swinging 
frame,  constructed  as  described,  and  for  the  purpose  specified,  viz :  by 
having  the  arms,  J,  J,  J,  firmly  attached  to  a  rod,  1,  the  ends  of  the  said 
rod  working  freelv  in  holes  or  bearings  in  the  endsof  the  arms,  H,  H,  which 
are  attached  to  the  hori'^onlal  rod,  C,  by  which  arrangements  the  swing- 
ing frame  has  an  up-and-down  motion,  owing  to  tho  rod,  0,  turning  in 
its  bearings;  also  a  horizontal  reciprocating  motion,  the  same  as  the  rod, 
C,  and  a  forward  and  backward  motion,  by  which,  with  the  aid  of  the 
file  turning:  on  its  axis  in  the  frame,  the  file  may  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
operate  both  upon  the  front  and  back  of  the  saw  teeth,  substantially  aa 
set  forth. 

THOMAS  M.  CHAI>MAN. 

No.  8331 . — Improvement  in  method  of  securing  Wheels  to  Axles. 

We  do  not  claim  the  securing  of  a  hub  to  an  axle  by  roeansof  a  groove 
around  tho  inner  end  of  the  hub,  or  a  bead  on  the  axle ;  but  what  we  do 
claim  as  new,  and  of  our  own  invemion,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent  of  the  United  Slates,  is  the  application  of  the  cyluider,  5,  and 
flanch,  /,  on  the  axle,  in  combination  with  the  cylinder,  e,  flnnch,  3, 
coupling,?,  keys,  12,  and  coupling  box,  ^,  to  retairj  the  plate,  f/,  of  the 
hub,  and  allow  its  rotatioti  between  the  flanches,  3  and  /,  without  any 
tendency  to  uncouple  the  hub  from  the  axle,  substantially  as  described 
and  shown. 

JUNIUS  FOSTER, 
^  DAVID  MARSH. 

No.  8332. — Improvement  in  Double  Oven  Stoves. 

Therefore,  having  thus  fully,  clearly,  and  exactly  described  our  joint 
invention  and  in.provements  in  double  oven  stoves,  wherein  the  front 
oven  extends  under  the  fire-place,  or  fire-plai^e  and  hearth,  as  may  be  de- 
sired, wfiat  we  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  daini^er,  (a,)  con"<lriic»ed  and  arranged  as  described,  so 
that  one  or  both  ovens  may  he  used  at  plea.'sure. 

We  also  cldiin  the  flue  (K)  between  the  ovens,  substantially  as  con- 
structed and  arraiiifed.  to  communicate  directly  with  the  exit  flue,  (I.) 

We  also  claim  projecting  the  cold  air  chamber  into  the  flue  under  the 
firepla'.e,  and  there  discharging  the  received  air,  so  as  to  protect  the 
oven  from  being  over-heated  at  that  point. 

CONRAD  HARRIS, 

PAUL  WILLIAM  ZOINER. 

No.  8333  — Impro cement  in  m4ndding  and  casting  Stereotype  Plates. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is — 

First.  The  nionldine,  in  plaster,  of  one  or  more  forms  of  type,  wood 
cuts,  medals,  dee.,  at  one  operation,  in  air  tight  vessels,  by  meant  ot 
exhaustion. 
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moulds  with  two  faces, 
or  more  moulds,  in  a  box 
hgmg  the  face  perfect,  by 
above  them  in  column  or 


Second.     I  claim  the  making  of  the  plaster 

Third.  I  also  claim  the  casting,  from  one 
sufficiently  tight  to  hold  fluid  metal,  and  bri 
means  of  the  weight  of  fluid  metal  confined 
otherwise.  | 

Fourth.     I  also  claim  the  grooved  wedges,  for  retaining  the  moulds 
in  their  places  while  casting  from  them. 

Filth.  I  also  claim  the  non  admission  of 
until  the  orifice  through  which  it  enters  is  su 
the  fluid  metal,  thus  preventing  the  dirt  and  d 


I 


fluid  metal  to  the  moulds 

nk  beneath  the  surface  of 

ross  from  entering  with  it 

CHARLES  HUBBS. 


No.  8334. — Improvement  in  drying  and  oxidizing  Colored  Goods, 
•     •  I 

What  I  claii^  as  my  invention  is  the  application  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, or  the  mechanical  pressure  of  air,  in  the  coloring  of  cotton,  wool, 
or  other  substances/ for  removing  the  excess  of  liquor  absorbed  from  the 
vat,  and  for  oxidizing  or  fixing  the  color  by  its  forced  passage  through 
the  mass,  and  by  the  use  of  apparatus,  substantially  such  as  herein 
described.  | 

JAS.  C.  KE.VIPTON. 

No.  8335. — Imprwcmcfit  in  Mercury  Baths  for  Photographic  purposes, 

I.     I 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  my  moving  and  movable  lever,  cup,  or  its  equivalent,  and  bath,  for 
photographic  and  Daguerreotype  purposes. 

bclaiin  the  agitation  of  the  mercury  upon  a  cooler  surface,  immediately 
previous  to  its  use,  irt  the  heated  cup,  (or  part  ot  it,)  for  the  develop- 
ment of  photographic  impressions,  by  means  of  my  movable  lever  cup, 
or  its  equivalent. 

I  claun  the  lever  cup,  or  elongated  cup,  movable  perpendicularly,  on 
an  axis  or  centre  of  motion,  which  centre  of  motion  need  not  be  con- 
fined to  a  particular  part  of  the  cup,  but  it  may  be  varied  and  placed  in 
any  manner,  giving  and  admitting  the  movement  of  the  cup,  but  must  be 
so  arranged  as  that  the  uiercury,  or  other  substance,  may  flow  from  the 
heated  surface  of  the  cup  to  the  cooler  surface  of  the  tube,  or  elongated 
cup,  and  vice  vtrsa^  by  elevating  or  depressing  the  exterior  end  of  said 
cup. 

1  claim  the  balancing  of  said  lever  cup,  or  its  equivalent,  on  the  cen- 
tre of  motion,  wherever  placed,  so  that  it  will  remain  stationary,  when 
the  weight  of  the  mercury,  or  other  substance,  is  let  on  to  either  end  of  it, 
that  end  containing  the  mercury,  or  other  substance  used,  being  held 
down.  1 

I  JOHN  MOULSON. 

No.  8336. — Improvements  in  method  of  raising  Sunken  Vessels, 

1  claim  the  combination  of  the  inflatable  air  receiver,  purchase,  roller, 
and  wedge,  or  their  equivalents,  as  herein  described,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  and  supporting  vessels. 

WM.  IRWIN. 


tf.  Doe.  100.  29^ 

No.  SS37.~~Impr9vemef%t  in  (he  comtrvction  »f  Bridges, 

What  I  claim  as  my  invenUon,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  pAtent, 
IS  the  method,  above  described  and  shown,  of  making  the  thrust  arches 
of  bridges— that  is  to  say,  I  claim  the  arch  constructed  partly  of  wood 
and  partly  of  iron,  when  arranged  in  the  manner  herein  specifically  set 
forth;  tj>e  iron  parts  of  the  arch  being  constructed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  afford  a  firm  bearing  tor  the  braces  and  uprights,  with  a  projectinff 
flanch  of  sufficient  width  to  shelter  the  wooden  part  of  the  arch,  as  herein 
set  fonh,  and  the  wood  being  bolted  upon  the  sides,  under  cover  of  the 
flanches  of  the  iron,  in  such  a  manner  ihat  the  wood  upon  one  side  can 
be  removed  and  be  replaced  without  disturbing  that  on  the  other.  The 
whole  being  constructed  and  put  together  substantially  in  the  manner 
and  for  the  purposes  herein  set  forth. 

EDWIN  STANLEY. 
No.  93,2%.— Improvement  in  the  construction  of  Violins,  ^. 

Having  thus  described  the  construction  and  eflfect  of  my  improve, 
ments  of  the  violin,  «fcc.,  what  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  se- 
cure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  introduction  into  the  body  of  the  instru- 
ment of  the  brace  bar  or  supporter,  C,  constructed  of  any  suitable  ma- 
terial, and  of  any  requisite  form  between  the  upper  and  lower  extremities 
thereof,  inserted  either  into  blocks  of  wood,  A  and  B,  or,  instead  of  A, 
into  an  elongation  of  the  neck,  to  answer  the  same  purpose,  by  which 
means  1  am  enabled  to  five  strength  to  the  instrument  to  resist  the  strain 
of  the  strings,  and  disconnect  the  sound  board,  E,  E,  and  the  Uble  or 
back,  from  the  blocks,  A  and  B.said  brace  or  supporter,  C,  sustaining 
the  tension  of  the  strings,  preserving  in  tune,  and  also  materially  improv- 
ing the  tone,  in  quality,  volume,  and  melody  of  instruments  to  which 
this  improvement  is  applicable. 

I  also  claim  the  manner  of  increasing  the  vibration  of  the  sound  board, 
E,  E,  and  the  table  or  back,  by  the  cutung  away  or  removing  the  before- 
described  portions  of  blocks,  A  and  B,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose 
set  forth  in  the  foregoing  specification  and  accompanying  drawings. 

WM.  B.  TILTON. 

No.  S339.— Improvements  in  Cider  Mills, 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  rast  iron  grinders,  arranged  and  constructed  as  described,  viz  •  so  as 
to  forcfl  the  apples,  while  being  crushed,  fiom  the  centre  towards  the 
penphery  of  the  plates,  and  at  the  same  time  to  force  a  portion  of  the 
pumrnace  through  the  holes  in  the  lower  plate  of  the  grinders. 

1  also  claim  the  method  of  removing  the  cheese  of  pummace  from  the 
press  crib,  viz:  by  detaching  the  platform  from  the  press  crib,  and  usinff 
the  same  for  a  sled,  to  draw  the  cheese  from  the  mill,  substantially  as  d^ 
sen  Deu  • 


l&-fn 


NATHAN  CHAPIN. 
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No.    8340. — Imjtrwement   in    Circuxt  Changera  for   Electro- MagtUie 

TeltgrapliS. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvements,  what  I  claim  as  new 
therein,  and  which  I  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  «  circuit 
changer,"  substantially  as  above  described,  in  combination  with  the  ar- 
rangement of  wires,  magnets,  &c.,  as  set  forth,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling the  operator  at  either  one  of  two  distant  stations  to  arrange  the 
connexions  at  the  intermediate  stations,  so  that  he  can  write  through  to 
the  other  end-station  at  pleasure. 

I  CHAS.  S.  BULKLEY. 

No .  8341. — Improvement  in  Machine  for  making  Sod  France. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new, 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  cutlers 
and  mould  boards,  for  cutting  and  turning  the  sod  on  edge,  with  the  in- 
clined adjustable  spring  rollers,  for  raising,  packing,  and  forming  the  sods 
into  a  fence,  as  herein  described  and  represented. 

j  H.  L.  F.  GAVETT. 

No.  8342. — Improved  Hook  heading  motion  for  Spike  Machines. 

Having  thus  described  my  improvements  on  the  machine  for  making 
hook-headed  spikes,  what  I  claim  as  new,  and  of  my  own  invention, and 
desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  ihie  employment  of  a  header,  made 
to  have  a  descending,  and  afterwards  a  horizontal  frontward  movement, 
for  the  purpose  of  first  bending  the  end  0|  the  piece  of  iron  downward, 
and  then  forcing  it  horizontally  against  the  end  of  the  die,  C,  and  thus 
form  a  book-head,  as  described  and  represented. 

i  MOORE  HARDAWAY. 

f  No.  8343. — Improved  method  of  making  Sails. 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  pa  ent, 
is  the  bringing  straight  cloths  upon  the  leeches,  and  making  all  the  head 
cloths  parallel  therewith,  and  uniting  the  goring  cloths  in  the  bunt  ot  the 
aail,  as  described  above. 

I  ELI  F.  SOUTHWARD. 

No.  8344. —  Gold  Amalgamator. 

What  I  claim,  therefore,  as  my  invention,  is  as  fellows:  1  claim  the 
combination  of  the  partition,  S,  (dipping  below  the  surface  of  the  water,) 
with  the  lower  distributor,  provided  at  the  centre  with  a  discharge  aper- 
ture  for  the  water  and  light  particles,  and  at  the  periphery  with  apertures 
for  the  discharge  of  the  water  and  heavier  particles,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  escape  of  gold  over  the  central  or  waste-pipe. 

,1  also  claim  the  arrangement  of  the  sliding-tube,  ferrule,  or  waste-gate 
directly  upon  the  hollow  axle  of  the  lower  distributor,  T,  the  same  being 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  head  of  water  within  the  said  distrib- 
utor.   I  am  aware  that  it  is  not  unusual  in  gold  washers  to  use  a  sue- 
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cession  of  baths;  therefore  I  do  not  claim  such  arrangement  in  general. 
But  I  also  claim  arranging  the  secondary  mercury  bath  concentric  with 
and  below  the  primary  one,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  currents  of  water 
&c.,  return    towards   the  centre  of  the  apparatus,  thereby  saving  room* 
and  causing  the  said  currents  to  pass  more  slowly.  ' 

WM.  BALL. 

No.  S3A5.— Improvements  in  Equalizing,  or  Power  Regulators. 

I  will  proceed  distinctly  to  state  that  I  do  not  claim  the  mere  employ- 
ment  as  an  "equalizer"  or  regulator  of  a  piston  operated  by  and  actine 
against  pressure,  alternately,  each  su-oke,  the  said  piston  having  two 
stroke.s  for  one  of  the  engine,  or  other  mover  it  works  in  connexion  with 
as  such  has  already  been  done;  nor  do  I  claim  separately  exposing  the 
equalizer  piston  to  the  vacuum  of  the  condenser.  But  what  I  do  claim 
as  my  invention ,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  use  of  steam 
or  other  gas  to  operate  upon  the  piston  ..f  the  power  regulator, or  ''  equal- 
izer, the  said  sieam  or  gas  being  derived  from  the  same  reservoir  that 
supplies  the  engine. 

ALFRED  GREGORY. 
No.  8346. — Improvement  in  Svwrd  Canes. 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
IS  a  sword-cane,  constructed  substantially  as   herein   set   forth    vix' 
consisting  of  the  rod,  with  blade  attached,  passing  through  the  entire 
shaft,  and  giving  point  beyond  ir,  whether  the  said  rod  be,  or  be  not 
connected  with  a  spiral  spring  to  draw  the  blade  back  into  the  handle.    * 

1  do  not  claim  the  application  of  the  spiral  spring  as  an  adjusting 
power,  nor  do  I  claim  the  screw  applied  as  a  stop;  neither  of  which 
being  substantially  new. 

SAMUEL  ADAIVJS  HUDSON. 
No.  ^M .^Improvement  in  Washing  Machines 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
18  the  combination,substantiallyasdescribed,of  the  levers,  link  bar,  and 
rubbing  board,  for  the  purposes  herein  specified. 

ERASTUS  LAWRENCE. 
No.  8348— /mprwcmewf  in  Axles  of  Wheeled  Cultivating  Ploughs. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invenUon,  and  desire  to  secure  by  lettere  patent 
IS  hanging  one  or  both  of  the  axles  of  the  wheels  to  the  carriages  ofculu- 
rator  gangs  of  pIough8,seed  drills,  *c.,  to  the  frame  of  the  carriage,  so  as 
to  vibrate  the  axle  or  axles,  or  suffer  them  to  vibrate  and  keep  them 
at  right  angles  to  the  motion  of  the  ploughs  when  moving  in  a  dii^^ 
line,  and,  when  turning  the  ploughs,  to  keep  the  axle  or  axles  in  the 
direction  of  the  radius  of  the  circle,  or  neariy  parallel  with  the  radius 
of  the  circle,  formed  by  the  track  of  the  wheel  turning  upon  said  axle 
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irhen  the  ploughs  constituting  th«  gang  are  placed  diagonally,  one  be- 
hind the  other  in  successioti,  and  the  whee's  to  the  carriage  of  the  same 
are  also  placed  diagonally,  one  behind  the-other.  ^ 

^  G.  W.  C.  GILLESPIE. 


No.  S3i9.—ImprovemeTain  Typecasting  Machines. 

Having  now  described  my  invention,  and  the  operation  of  the  same, 
I  will  proceed  to  set  forth  what  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent.      What  I  claim,  is — 

First.  The  employment  of  the  lever,  P,  having  an  adjusting  slot, 
adjuster,  R^  matrix  spring- holder,  O,  and  their  combination  with  the 
horizontal  slide,  D,  slide  ways,  H,  H«,  and  matrix  spring,  N,  substan- 
tially in  form  and  manner  and  for  the  purposes  herein  set  forth. 

1  clami  also  the  employment  of  the  adjusting  supporting  piece,  L,  and 
the  combinaiion  therewith  of  the  horizonial  sfide,  and  levers,  K,  J,  and 
M,  substantially  in  form  and  manner  and  for  the  purposes  herein  de- 
scribed. 

And  I  also  claim  the  combination  and  arrangement  of  the  horizontal 
slide  ways,  and  levels  operated  thereby,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
horizontal  and  oblique  action  of  the  machine. 

,  .  JOHN  J.  STURGIS. 

No.  S350.— Improvement  in  Piano  Forte  Actions. 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  repeating  check  or  tongue,  connected  with  a  lever,  hinged  to  the 
hammer  rail,  and  resting  on  the  key,  the  under  side  of  the  hammer 
being  provided  with  an  varm,  which  rests  against  the  upper  end  of  the 
ftce  of  the  repeatine  checks,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose  specified. 
*         ®  1  RANDOLPH  KRETER. 

No.  S'35\.— Improvement  in  Denial  Forceps. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  "compound  lever  forceps"  above  described,  or  the  compound 
lever  and  the  movable  fulcrum  applied  to  forceps,  by  means  of  which 
the  roots  of  decayed  or  broken  teeth  may  be  readily  and  easily  reached 
and  extracted.  | 

J.  C.  BURGH. 

No.  8362. — Improvement  in  Piano  Fhrte  Action. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 

.18  in  having  the  shoulder  under  which  the  hopper  plays  attached  to 

the  hammer  but  by  a  centre  pin,  forming  an  independent  oscillating 

shoulder  to  the  hammer  but,  said  shoulder  being  usually  detached  from 

the  hammer  but,  or  composing  a  part  of  it. 

1  also  claim  the  extension  of  the  back  part  of  the  shoulder  down,  so 

to  connect  with  a  spring. 

JAMES  A.  GRAY. 


\ 
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What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  jack,  consisting  of  a  crooked  lever,  and  a  straight,  or  nearly  straight 
lifter,  or  pusher,  acting  conjofntly  on  the  general  principle  above  illus- 
trated. 

And  I  also  claim,  and  desire  to  secure,  the  peculiar  application  of  ihe 
spring  to  govern  the  alternate  bending  and  straightening  of  the  jack,  by 
acting  one  prong  or  tooth,  between  two  other  prongs  or  teeth,  with  due 
allowance  of  play,  or  shake,  according  to  the  desired  degree  of  drop  of 
the  hammer  from  the  string,  known  as  the  scrape. 

R.  M.  KERRISON. 

No.  8354. — Improvement  in  fastening  Hooks  and  Eyes  to  Paper  Cards. 

I  claim  nothinjf  for  the  machinery  with  which  the  work  is  done,  nor 
for  the  mortise-like  holes  which  belong  to  Atwood's  patent;  but  what  I 
do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
confining  of  the  eye  by  means  of  the  longitudinal  cut  or  slit,  or  cuts  or 
slits,  (whether  one  or  more  is  used,)  in  the  card,  parallel  with  the  rows 
of  holes,  admitting  throuRh  it  or  them  a  portion  of  the  eye,  as  herein 
described  and  applied,  or  in  any  manner  substantially  the  same. 

CHESTER  J.  CARRIXGTON. 

No.  8356. — Improvement  in  Gauges  used  in  Turning. 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
16  the  gauge,  (c,)  with  its  graduated  slide,  (c,)  capable  of  being  set  to 
any  given  diameter,  the  whole  being  suspended  upon  a  horizonUl 
wire,  operating  as  herein  set  forth. 

C.  R.  HURLBUT. 

No.  8356. — Improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  Paints. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
IS  the  manufacture,  by  the  processes  subsUniially  as  herein  described   of 
new  colors  fit  for  painting,  whether  with  oil,  varnish,  spirits  of  turpentine 
or  water,  by  means  of  the  deoxidation  of  the  soluble  metallic  sulphates  of 
zinc,  copper,  iron,  and  other  metals,  and    by   the  precipitation  of  their 
basis,  either  by  alkaline  hydro  sulphureis  whose  sulphates  are  soluble, 
such  as  those  of  soda,  potash,  and  ammonia,  to  obtain  colors   with  « 
single  metallic  base,  or  to  obtain  colors  with  a  double   base,  partly  meisi 
and  partly  alkaline  sulphate,  by  using   the  alkaline  hydro  sulphurets 
whose  sulphates  are  insoluble,  such  as  those  of  baryta,  strontian,  and  oi 
lime,  and  even  by  the  hydrated  sulphurets  and  polysulphurets  of  lime 
prepared  directly,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

G.  F.  De  DOUHET. 

No.  8357. — Improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  Iron.   ' 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  invention,  what  I  claim 
as  new  therein,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  applicaiioo 
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of  franklinite  to  the  improvement  of  iron  in  the  processes  of  reduction 

from  its  ores,  and  in  the  finery  or  puddling  of  crude  or  pig  iron,  accord- 

ioff  to  the  methods,  as  above  described.  \ 

**  j  S.  T.  JONES. 

No.  8358. — Improvement  in  Bedsteads. 

» 

What  I  claim  as  my  improvement  is  the  suspension  spring  or  strip,  rf, 
the  thrust  spring,  a,  and  the  spring,  c,  between  them,  as  combined  or 
applied  together,  and  to  the  bedstead  and  slats  imposed  upon  them, 
substantially  as  hereinbefore  specified. 

]  IRA  RUSSEL. 

No.  8359. — Improvement  in  Railroad  Car  Coupling. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  disire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  shape  and  construction  of  the  improved  car  platform,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  jointed  self-acting  pin,  stationary  pin,  and  grooved  half 
coupling,  all  as  herein  described,  for  the  purpose  of  coupling  and  dis- 

eonnectine  cars. 

j  GEORGE  WINTERS. 

No.   8360. — Improvement  in  Machines  for  breaking  Hemp   and  HaXy 
and  reducing  the  length  of  the  fibres. 

Having  thus  fully  described  our  invention,  what  we  claim  therein,  and 
desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  art  or  method  of  separating  the 
fibres  of  flax,  hemp,  &c.,  from  ihe  boon,  and  reducing  them  to  suitable 
length  of  staple  to  be  used  on  cotton,  woollen,  and  other  machinery  by 
the  use*  of  combined  sets  of  grooved  and  graduated  rollers,  or  their 
equivalents,  operating  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  fully 

set  forth  and  represented. 

JAMKS  S.  TREAT, 
STEPHEN  RANDALL. 

No.  8361  .^Gauge  for  indicating  Pressure  of  Steam,  Sfc. 

"What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  combining  with  the  steam  tube  the  disk  and  spring,  so  arranged  that 
the  force  of  the  current  of  steam  impinging  upon  said  disk  can  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  extent  to  which  the  spring  is  expanded,  and  this  can  be 
known  by  the  comparative  pressure  in  the  tx)iler  or  other  vessel  necessary 
to  give  the  required  velocity  to  the  current  to  produce  different  degree! 
of  expansion  of  the  springs,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

^  j  GEORGE   PABER. 

No.  83fS2.— Improvement  in  Apparatus  for  Draining  Sugar. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  combining  two  or  more  straining  pans  with   molasses  or  receiving 
▼easels,  below  each,  substantially  as  described,  the  said  pans  being  pro- 
▼ided  with  a  discharge  pipe  or  tube,  substantially  as  described,  so  ti 
the  current  of  air  shall  pass  from  the  lower  part  of  the  first  to  the  upper 
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pert  of  the  next  through  the  series,  and  so  arranged  as  to  retain  the  mo- 
lasses or  other  liquid  parts;  and  this  combination  I  claim,  whether  the 
said  succession  of  pans  be  used  in  one  or  more  series,  as  described. 

SMITH  GARDNER. 

No.  8363. — Improvement  in  Stone  Drying  Machines. 

Having  thus  described  my  new  drilling  machine,  I  shall  state  my 
claim  as  follows :  What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  have 
secured  to  me  by  letters  patent,  is — 

First.  A  power  drilling  machine,  in  which  the  drill  is  driven  by  a 
vibrating  hammer,  operated  substantially  as  hereinabove  described. 

Second.  I  claim  stopping  the  "  feeding  forwar4"  of  the  sliding  frame 
and  drill,  when  the  latter  does  not  penetrate  the  rock  sufficiently,  or  to  the 
usual  depth  at  each  blow,  by  keeping  the  pawl  out  of  the  feeding  ratchet, 
excepting  when  the  drill  goes  in  the  requisite  length,  by  means  of  the 
combination  of  the  forked  vertical  lever,  d,  ct,  connected  with  the  drill 
shaft,  the  horizontal  lever,  a',  a',  a',  and  the  spiral  spring,  /t',  A',  opera- 
ting substantially  as  hereinabove  set  forth. 

I  also  claim  drawing  the  edge  of  the  drill  away  from  the  bottom  of 
the  hole,  when  the  tool  is  being  turned,  by  means  of  the  inclined  claw 
or  fork,  /',  operating  with  a  collar,  rt',  on  said  drill,  substantially  as  herein- 
above described. 

HENRY  GOULDING. 
No.  8364. — Improvement  in  Machines  for  dressing  Mill  Stones. 

We  claim,  in  combination  with  the  feed  lever,  («',)  operated  by  the 
cam,  (</',)  to  work  the  feed  bands,  the  employment  of  a  weighted  stop 
lever,  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  acting  in  the  notch,  (m',)  of  the  lever, 
(e',)  substantially  as  described,  which  said  stop  shall  be  self-acting,  to 
stop  the  feed  motion,  that  the  cuts  may  continue  in  the  same  place  until 
the  feed  motion  is  restarted  and  thus  insure  the  cutting  of  the  stone  to 
the  required  depth,  whatever  may  be  the  texture  thereof,  as  described. 

ERASTUS  W.  HAZARD, 
CHARLES  H.  JENNER. 

No.  8365. — Improvement  in  processes  of  making  Bronze  Powder. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  is  making  metallic  bronze  powder  of 
copper,  tin,  spelter,  or  their  alloys,  by  running  them  through  iron  or 
steel  rollers,  substantially  as  described  ;  also  the  application,  and  man- 
ner of  application,  of  soap,  to  make  ttie  bronze  bright,  and  brilliant,  and 
durable. 

L.  BRANDEIS. 

No.  8366. — Improvement  in  Stoves. 

Having  thus  described  my  improvements,  I  shall  state  my  claims  as 
follow :  What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  me 
by  letters  patent,  is  forming  the  tapering  radiator,  produced  by  extend- 
ing the  fire  chamber,  as  above  set  forth,  in  branches  arranged  with  their 
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ceDtre  lines,  parallel  to  each  other,  or  oearly  so,  and  connected  bf 

irches,  subsUintially  Id  the  maoner  above  set  jorth. 

i  GARDNER  CHILSON. 

No.  836^. — Improved  Bench   Vise. 

What  I  cUim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  of  the  latch  pin,  the  ratch  bar,  acted  upon  by  a  spring 
that  constantly  tends  to  disengage  it  from  the  latch  pin,  and  the  foot  lever, 
with  the  movable  jaw  of  a  vise;  these  several  parts  being  constructedi 
jtrranged,  and  operating  as  herein  set  lorth. 

1  N.  F.  CONE. 

No.  8368. — Improvement  in  Weavers'  Temples, 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  connecting  the  movable  jaw  to  its  point  of  suspension  by  an  arm,  or 
equivalent,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  point  of  suspension  will  be  nearer 
the  middle  of  the  cloth  than  its  other  extremity,  which  extends  out  to- 
wards or  beyond  the  selvage  at  such  aa  angle  that  the  jaws  of  the  tem- 
ple will  be  released  by  the  cloth  as  it  is  spread  by  the  action  of  the  reed 
.upon  the  warp,  when  it  strikes  up  a  thread  of  weft,  and  closed  by  the 
contraction  of  the  cloth,  caused  by  its  own  elasticity,  as  the  reed  leaves 
it,  so  that  the  cloth,  by  its  own  action,  is  released,  when  the  reed  ad- 
vances, and  is  griped  and  held  as  it  recedes,  thereby  dispensing  with  the 
Strong  spring  wedge  and  other  devices  heretofore  used  for  operating  the 
jaws  of  temples.  , 

(  ARNOLD  JILLSON. 

No.  8369. — Improvemeni  in  Leather- Splitting  Machines, 

Having  thus  described  my  improved  leather-splitting  machine,  I  shall 
ttate  my  claims  as  toUow  :  What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire 
to  have  secured  to  me  by  letters  patent,  is — 

First.  Making  the  gauge-roller  of  a  leather-splitting  machine,  with  the 
sectional  tubes  or  friction  rollers,  to  be  placed  on  each  end  thereof,  sub- 
stantially as  herein  above  set  forth,  and  for  the  purpose  specified. 

Secoiid.    I  claim  combining  with  the  ordinary  cast-iron  spring  plate 

of  a  leather-splitirng  machine  a  cast  steel  spring  plate,  forming  a  double 

lip  spring  plate,  and  fitted  thereon  so  as  to  be  adjustable  horizontally, 

.  ts  herein  above  set  forth  ;  and  so  that  the  front  edge  of  the  lower  or  cast 

Jron^  plate  may  project  under  the  edge  of  the  knife,  and  hold  up  the  split, 

as  hereinabove  set  forth. 

ALPHA  RICHARDSON. 

No.  8370. — Improvement  in  Fastenings  for  Last  Blocks. 

Having  thus  described  my  improvement,  1  shall  state  my  claim  as  fol- 
jows:  What  I  claim  as  my  inventi(>n,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  me 
by  letters  (lateat,  is  festening  the  block  to  a  boot  or  shoe  last  by  a  hasp 
on  said  block, in  combination  with  a  spring  attached  to  the  last,  as  hereia- 
jibove  described,  or  in  any  other  manner  substantially  the  same. 

LEVI  R.  ROCKWOOD. 
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No.  837L— /fr^jDTovem^  in  Waste  Pickers, 

Having  thus  described  our  improved  machine,  we  shall  state  our 
claim,  as  follows:  What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  have 
•ecured  to  us  by  letters  patent,  is  the  use  of  a  Mast  of  steam  or  air  pass- 
ing into  and  out  of  the  hollow  shell,  as  hereinabove  specified,  so  as  to 
blow  the  ends  or  fibres  of  the  material  out,  in  order  to  enable  the  teeth 
of  the  picking  cylinder  to  engage  with  them. 

OHAS.  G.  SARGENT, 
ROBERT  THOMPSON. 

No.  8372. — Improvement  in  Machines  for  printing  House  Papers. 

Having  thus  described  my  improvements  in  house  paper  printing 
machinery,  I  shall  state  my  claims  as  follow:  What  I  claim  as  my  in- 
vention, and  desire  to  have  secured  to  me  by  letters  patent,  is  the  use  of 
two  sets  of  spur  clamps— -one  set  being  sliding  and  feeding  clamps,  and 
the  other  set  being  stationary  and  holding  clamps,  and  the  two  sets  hav- 
ing  a  connected  operation,  so  that  one  set  shall  be  open  when  the  other 
sot  is  closed;  all  as  hereinabove  set  forth. 

I  also  claim  the  mode,  hereinabove  described,  for  supplying  the  color- 
ing fluid  to  the  patterns — that  is,  by  means  of  a  cloth  band,  alternately 
drawn  forward  from  the  vat  over  an  elastic  bed,  on  which  the  platen  de- 
scends, and  then  back  again  through  the  color  in  the  said  vat  j  all  as 
hereinabove  set  forth. 

1  also  claim  giving  the  second  or  double  application  of  the  color  to  the 
patterns,  for  each  impression,  by  suddenly  lowering  the  elastic  bed  after 
the  first  touch  of  the  patterns  on  the  cloth  band,  and  then  raising  it 
again  for  the  second  touch,  substantially  in  the  manner  hereinabove  set 
forth. 

MILTON  D.  WHIPPLE. 


No.  8373. — Improvement  in  Churns. 

Having  thus  described  my  invention,  I  will  now  state  what  I  claim, 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent: 

First  1  claim  the  employment  of  a  revolving  vessel,  A,  containing  the 
crearn  or  milk,  with  or  without  cleats,  d,  rf,  </,  rf,  constructed  either  plain 
or  with  piris,  c,  c,  c,  c,  or  having  any  other  suitable  internal  projections, 
and  operating  in  combination  with  a  toothed  or  plain  stationary  cross- 
bar, F,  removably  or  permanently  secured  to  the  fixed  axles,  B,  B,  and 
situated  in  the  space  forming  the  up^r  half  of  the  vessel.  A,  at  any  de- 
sired distance  from  the  centre  thereof. 

Second.  I  likewise  claim  the  employment  of  a  tempering  rylinder,  K, 
and  tubes,  L>,L«,  in  combination  with  the  revolving  vessel,  A,  and 
cross-bar,  F,  for  cooling  or  warming  and  agitating  the  milk,  by  its  pre- 
cipitation thereon,  as  caused  by  the  circular  motion  conveyed  to  the  milk, 
and  interruption  or  arresting  effect  produced,  subsuintial I y  as  shown  and 
described.  ^ 

GEO.  a  CLARKE. 
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No.    8374. — Improvements   in   Machines  for  scutching  and  hackhng 

Hemp  and  Flax. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  therein  as 
new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  method  herein  de- 
scribed, or  any  other  means  essentially  the  same,  of  throwing  the  teeth 
in  and  out  of  the  cylinder  or  drum  at  pleasure,  whilst  in  motion,  so  as 
to  present  a  greater  or  less  length  of  teeth  to  the  hemp,  or  of  drawing 
them  entirely  within  the  cylinder  in  case  the  hemp  should  become  en- 
tangled and  likely  to  break  up  the  machine. 

Second.  1  claim,  in  combination  with  the  bar  holding  the  teeth,  the 
spiral  spring  for  allowing  said  bar  to  yield  to  knots,  or  other  obstructions, 
and  for  drawing  back  into  proper  position  the  said  bar  after  it  is  released 
from  said  obstruction. 

Third.  I  claim,  in  combination  with  the  bar  and  teeth,  arranged  as 
herein  described,  the  adjustable  guides,  S,  for  setting  the  teeth  at  such 
angle  as  will  give  them  more  or  less  hold  upon  the  hemp,  as  herein  fuljy 
described  and  represented. 

OWEN  W.  GRIMES. 

No.  8375. — Improvement  in  Machines  for  stripping  Seed  from  Broom 

Com. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  and  operation  of  my  invention, 
what  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  end- 
less bearded  belt,  D,  D,  constructed  of  any  proper  material,  and  having 
"  lugs  "or  spikes,  G,G,  as  described  ,  in  combination  with  the  comb- 
rolleis,  B,  B,  set  diagonally  upon  the  frame.  A,  A,  A,  in  the  manner  and 
forihe  purposes  substantially  as  set  forth. 

I     .  L.  D.  GROSVENOR. 

No.  8376. — Improvements  in  Lath  Machines. 

Having  thus  fully  describe  my  invention  for  sawing  laths,  I  desire  it 
to  be  understood  that  I  do  not  clsdm  mounting  a  rotary  cutter,  C,on  the 
same  spindle  of  the  rotary  saw,  as  herein  described  ;  nor  do  1  claim  the 
returning  table,  consisting  of  a  series  of  rollers,  G,  G,  G,  arranged  and 
operated  in  the  manner  described;  but  what  I  do  claim,  and  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  director,  J,  and  carrying  belt,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  apparatus  for  registering,  substantially  such  as  described, 
for  delivering  bundles  leady  counted. 

I  also  claim  the  rounded  surface  of  the  receiving  table,  in  conjunction 
with  the  bent  form  of  the  strip,  J,  as  represented  in  figure  '4,  at  (A:,) 
which  effects,  in  the  simplest  manner,  the  delivery  on  the  returning 
rollers,  G,  G,  G,  of  the  unsawed  slab  to  the  attendant,  for  another  cut 

.  WILLIAM  MERRILL. 

No.  8377. — Improvement  in  Easy  Chairs  for  Invalids ^  ^c. 

Having  described  the  construction  and  uses  of  my  adjustable  combi- 
nation chair,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  manner  of  combining  the  jointed  chair  with  the  jointed 
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•ttomans,  whereby  the  whole  is  made  to  subserve  the  several  purposes 
hereinbefore  described,  and  illustrated  in  the  drawings. 

I  also  claim  furnishing  the  back  of  the  chair  with  an  additional  joint, 
F',  whereby  the  back  of  the  chiiir  is  rendered  susceptible  of  such  ad- 
justment as  to  form  a  support  to  the  spine  of  the  occupant  of  the  chair, 
as  described  and  shown  in  the  drawings. 

I  likewise  claim  the  employment  of  the  triple-jointed  hinges,  K,  K,  in 
combination  with  the  spiral  springs,  L,  L,  fur  securing  the  flexible 
bolster,  J,  by  which  it  is  steadied  and  retained  in  its  proper  position  when 
expanded  or  contracted,  as  set  forth. 

PATRICK  O.  NEIL. 

No.  8378. — Improvement  in  Ventilating  Ships. 

We  do  not  claim  to  have  invented  either  the  caboose  water  back,  venti- 
ducts, or  valves,  although  we  do  not  know  of  the  several  pnrts  referred 
to  having  been  used  for  the  purpose  described.  But  what  we  do  claioa 
as  our  joint  invention  is  the  combination  and  application  of  the  caboose 
water  back,  ventiducts,  and  valves,  in  connexion  with  our  water  sur- 
fece  and  the  cowl  and  vane,  for  the  introduction  of  pure  air,  and  the  ex- 
pelling of  impure  air,  as  described,  and  for  the  purpose  hereinbefore 
mentioned. 

AMOS  J.  SEXTON, 
WILLIAM  ENNIS. 

No.   8379. — Improvement  in  Machinery  for  threcuiing   Wood  Screws , 

and  Feed  Apparatus  therefor. 

Having  thus  described  the  principle,  or  mode  of  operation,  of  my  said 
improvements,  and  the  manner  of  constructing  and  working  the  same, 
together  with  old  parts,  so  far  as  it  was  necessary  to  describe  these  latter, 
what  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  employment  of  two  cams  in  combination,  substantially  as  described, 
for  the  purpose  of  operating  the  fingers  which  supply  and  present  the 
blanks  to  the  griping  jaws,  as  described. 

1  also  claim  the  employment  of  one  cutter,  to  form  the  thread  on  the 
conical  point,  when  combined  and  operating  simultaneously  with  a 
second  cutter,  for  forming  the  thread  on  the  main  part  of  the  shank,  sub- 
stantially as  described,  and  for  the  end  specified,  provided  the  motion  of 
one  of  the  cutters  is  extended  into  the  track  of  the  other,  to  insure  the 
making  of  the  thread  on  the  conical  point  a  continuation  of  the  thread 
on  the  main  part  of  the  shank. 

THOS.  J.  SLOAN. 

No.  8380. — Engine  in  which  Compressed  Airy  or  other  (jfas,  heated  and 
expanded  by  admixture  therewith  of  a  heated  fluid j  it  used  as  the  Mo- 
tive Agent. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  natureof  my  invention,  what  I  claim, 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  of  the  United  States,  is  actuating 
an  engine,  such  as  are  now  usually  driven  by  steam,  or  of  any  con- 
venient form,  by  means  of  a  measured  or  detailed  quantity  of  air,  pre- 
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fiously  compressed,  and  havii.g  had  its  tension,  due  to  such  compression, 
highly  increased  and  augmented  by  the  jetting,  or  flashing  into,  or  com- 
mixture with  it  of  a  measured  or  detailed  quantity  of  a  "  medium,"  or, 
in  other  words,  of  a  henied  liquid,  as  water,  or  a  vapor,  (simple  or 
"superheated,")  as  steam,  said  jatting  of  the  steam  into  the  air,  (or  vice 
ver^a,  the  air  into  the  steam,  which  1  claim  as  equivalent,)  and  their 
commixture  being  effected  in  a  teasel  or  vessels  disconnected,  previous 
to  and  during  that  process,  or  at  least  prior  to  its  final  consummation, 
from  the  reservoir,  or  main  source  of  compressed  air,  and  from  that  of 
the  steam,  dec,  and  each  separate  and  distinct  charge,  or  detailed  quan- 
tity of  compressed  air,  hea'ed  by  its  corresponding  charge,  or  detailed 
quantity  of  steam,  being  allowed  to  act  upon  the  piston,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, prior  to  the  admission  or  introduction  of  another  charge  of  air  and 
steam  into  the  vessel  or  vessels  in  which  their  commixture  is  effected; 
the  whole  operation  being  carried  out  by  means  of  mechanism,  in  sub- 
stance such  as  here  represented,  or  any  more  fitting  mechanism  that 
shall  effect  the  same  in  the  manner  here  claimed. 

1  WM.  MT.  STORM. 

■    No.  S381. —Improvemeni  in  Shoe  Latchets. 


What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 

is  the  confining  a  shoe  to  the  fool  by  means  of  a  flexible  latch,   B,  se- 

,cured  to  one  portion  of  the  said  shoe,  acting  in  conjunction  with  a  socket, 

or  eyelet,  rf,  and  a  catch,  or  hook,  c,  secured  to  other  parts  of  the  shoe, 

and  operating  substantially  in  the  manner  herein  set  forth. 

1  ISAAC  BANISTER. 

No.  8382.— Improvement  in  the  Chum  and  Butter  Worker. 

I  ana  aware  that,  in  some  respects,  it  resembles  some  other  machines 
or  engines  for  such  purpose,  but  still  such  parts  as  constitute  such  re- 
semblances form  no  portion  of  my  invention  or  improvements,  and  what 
I  claim,  which  are  as  follow : 

That  is  to  say,  I  claim  the  combination  of  one  or  more  fluted  rollers, 
R,  S,  with  one  or  more  floats,  i,  k,  to  operate  so  as  not  only  to  aid  in  the 
process  of  separating  the  butter  from  the  cream,  but  afterwards,  and  when 
the  motion  of  the  dasher  is  reversed,  to  throw  into  ridges  the  butter 
spread  on  the  bottom  of  the  floats. 

And  I  claim  the  improvement  of  giving  a  longitudinal  hollow  or  curve 
to  the  external  surface  of  each  float,  t,  /t,  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  the 
spread  butler  towards  its  middle,  and  preventing  the  butter  from  ad- 
hering *to  the  ends  of  the  reservoir,  as  specified. 

ASA  WILLARD. 

No.  8383. — Improvement  in  Piano  Fortes. 

Having  thus  described  my  improvements,  I  shall  state  my  claim  as 
follows: 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  me  by 
letters  patent,  is — 
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First  Arranging  the  sounding  board  in  a  springing  form,  and  sup- 
porting its  back  on  a  straining  lever,  made  to  bear  with  more  or  less 
force  against  it,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  hereinabove  specified. 

Second.  I  claim  the  combination  of  the  short  subsidiary  iron  frame, 
having  a  rectangular  socket  on  its  front  rail,  with  the  long  main  iron 
firame,  having  a  wooden  block  on  the  under  side  of  its  front  rail,  which 
fits  and  is  glued  into  the  aforesaid  socket,  as  hereinbefore  set  forth. 

Third.  I  claim  casting  the  bridge  of  the  long  iron  frame  with  curved 
brackets,  so  as  to  have  it  raised  above  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  front 

rail  of  said  frame,  and  permit  the  strings  to  be  strained  or  strung  under 
the  same,  as  hereinabove  explained. 

Fourth.  1  claim  easing  the  escapement  of  the  fly  of  the  jack  fn>m 
under  the  centre  block  of  the  hammer  by  means  of  a  spring,  combinwl 
with  said  block  and  the  stem  of  the  hammer,  as  hereinabove  stated.     ^ 

Fifth,  i  claim  arranging  the  back  catch  on  a  lever,  having  a  fulcrum 
in  the  jack,  and  arranged  so  as  to  cause  the  caich  to  follow  the  hammer 
in  a  stroke  of  the  same,  and  cause  it  to  repeat  the  stroke  or  note,  if  de- 
sired, when  the  fly  of  the  jack  (ails  to  operate,  so  as  to  effect  said  second 
stroke. 

Sixth.  I  claim  using  a  piece  of  gutta  percha  on  the  top  of  the  ham- 
mer head,  in  lien  of  some  of  the  layers  of  leather,  in  the  manner  and  for 
the  purpose  sf)ecified. 

LOUIS  H.  BROWNE. 

I 

No.  8384. — Improvement  in  Letter  Stamps. 

I  do  not  claim  punching  out  types  from  a  cavity  by  a  follower  ;  but 
what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  cU'sire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  so  making  and  operating  the  detruding  rod"  or  followers  of  a  letter 
stamp  so  as  to  art  wholly  within  the  body  (»f  the  stamp  block,  whereby 
I  avoid  cuiting  away  the  handle,  and  the  weakening  which  wculd  be 
caused  thereby. 

1  also  claim  making  the  detruding  rod,  R,  wing,  N,  and  thumb  slide, 
0,  in  a  sini;le  piece,  whereby  I  greatly  economize  the  labor  of  making 
this  part  ot  the  ^tamp,  as  herein  set  forth. 

B.  CHAMBERS. 

No.  8385. — Improvement  in  Mowing  Machines  and  Harvesters. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  ^ecure  by  letters  patent, 
is  hanging  the  cutter  bar  of  a  reaping  machine  to  ttie  side  of  u  triangular 
frame  in  such  manner  that  neither  exiremity  of  the  cutler  i«hall  be 
hable  to  sag  below  the  other  extremity,  as  herein  sei  forth. 

JOHN  H.  MAN. NY. 

No.  8386. — Improvement  in  Printing  Presses. 

It  must  also  be  understood  that  I  do  not  claim  individually  or  sepa- 
rately any  of  ihe  parts  of  the  ap|>aratus  or  machinery  ;  but  what  I  do 
elaim  as  my  invention,  and  what  1  desire  to  secuie  by  letters  patent,  is — 

P^irst.  In  combination  with  the  ink  troughs,  E,  and  printing  cylin- 
ders, A,  the  arrangement  of  the  cam  cyliiidt^f »,  i>,  reciprocating  cylio- 
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ders,  K,  (operated  by  the  leven,  J,)  and  L,  (operated  by  the  levers,  M,) 
and  cylinders,  G  and  N,  for  recaivinp,  carrying,  and  distributing  the 
ink  from  the  said  trough  to  the  said  cylinder. 

Second.  I  claim,  in  combination  with  the  printing:  cylinders,  the 
cylinders,  O,  P,  provided  with  a  spring  knife  or  saw,  Q,,  o[)erated  by 
cams,  R,  and  also  with  alternate  ribs  oi  projections  and  grooves,  for  the 
purpose  of  nearly  severing  the  filaments  of  the  paper  as  it  passes  through 
between  said  rollers,  and  for  the  purpose  also  of  creasing  the  paper  for 
the  more  easily  folding  of  it. 

Third.  1  daim,  in  combination  with  the  partially  cutting  and  creas- 
ing cylinders,  O,  P,  the  different-fized  cylinders,  C,  D,  geared  together 
for  the  purpose  of  tearing  apart  the  partially  cut  paper,  the  cylinders,  C, 
holding,  and  the  increased  motion  of  the  cylinders,  D,  at  their  periphery 
(they  being  the  larger)  drawing  the  paper  sufficiently  to  separate  it. 

Fourth.  4  claim,  in  combination  with  the  separating  cylinders,  C,  D, 
the  tunnel,  G,  for  guiding,  and  the  wheel,  E,  divided  into  a  -suitable 
number  of  compartments,  tor  receiving  the  sheets  as  they  are  delivered 
from  the  machine;  the  whole  being  constructed  substantially  as  herein 
described,  and  for  the  purposes  fully  set  forth. 

i  JACO    WORMB.    ' 

No.  83S7.— Blind  or  Shutter  Fasteners. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  of  the  fast  and  free  hooks  with  the  inner  plate,  the 
same  being  arranged,  as  herein  set  forth,  in  such  manner  that  the  fast 
hook  forms  the  pivot  for  the  free  one,  and  the  two  are  connected  to  the 
inner  plate  in  such  manner  that  the  movement,  breakage,  or  removal  of 
the  free  hook  does  not  affect  the  security  of  the  fastening,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  two  hooks  are  secured  to  the  inner  plate  by  the  fastening 
of  the  latter  to  the  shutter. 

WASHBURN  RACE. 

No.  8388. — Improvement  in  Hand  Stamps. 

Havinjj  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  invention,  what  I  claim 
therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  securing  the 
plate  of  a  hand-stamp  to  the  shank  or  handle,  by  means  of  a  universal 
ball  and  socket,  or  other  joint,  so  as  to  allow  the  stamp  to  make  a  fair 
impression  at  whatever  angle  it  may  strike  the  material  to  be  stamped, 
M  herein  fully  set  forth  and  explained. 

I  STEPHEN  P.  RUGGLES. 

No.  8389. — Improvement  in  Piano  Fortes. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  is  the  combination  of  the  return  screw, 
S,and  button,  T,  or  equivalent  contrivance  or  contrivances,  with  the 
hammer  and  fly,  and  its  retractive  spring,  so  as  to  operate  in  manner, 
and  in  connexion  with  the  same  and  other  parts,  substantially  as  hereia 
deacribed. 

TIMOTHY  GILBERT. 
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What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  making  the  spindle  and  spring  both  in  one  piece,  by  extending  the  spin- 
dle behind  the  hole,  for  the  pin  that  fastens  it  into  the  shuttle,  and  re- 
ducing it  to  a  proper  thickness,  and  bending  it  to  form  the  spring  required 
to  hold  the  spindle  in  its  proper  positions  in  the  shutde,  either  with  or 
without  the  catch  on  the  end  of  the  spring,  in  combination  with  the  pin, 
p,  or  its  equivalent,  against  which  the  spring  acts  to  liold  the  spindles 
in  the  differeiit  positions  required,  substantially  as  described,  thereby 
avoiding  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  loosening  of  the  screw 
which  holds  the  spring  in  other  shuttles,  and  saving  the  additional  labor 
required  to  fit  it  in  when  the  spring  is  made  separate  from  the  spindle. 

LAROY  LITCHFIELD. 

No.  8391. — ImproveTneni  in  Weighing  Carts. 

Having  thus  fully,  clearly,  and  exactly  described  the  nature,  construc- 
tion, and  operation  of  my  improved  weighing  car,  what  I  claim  therein  as 
new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  construction  and  arrange- 
ment, substantially  as  described,  by  which  a  weighing  apparatus  is  capaci- 
tated for  easy  removal  from  place  to  place,  by  the  adaptation  to  each  other 
of  the  containing  and  weighing  apparatus  and  of  the  running  gear — that 
is  to  say,  by  making  the  fulcra  («)  for  the  lever  or  weighing  beam  (A,  A') 
upon  the  axle  near  the  wheel,  the  arm  with  its  sliding  weight  lying  upon 
the  pole  or  tongue,  (/,)  and  the  axle  affording,  by  its  bent  form,  free  egress 
to  the  contents  of  the  box  when  discharged  by  means  of  the  valve. 

N.  B.  LIVINGSTON. 

No.  8392. — Improvement  in  Self-acting  Presses. 

Having  thus  described  the  construction  oi  my  press,  I  desire  it  to  be 
understood  that  I  do  not  claim  either  the  cams  or  the  temple-joint,  when 
used  singly;  but  what  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  coinbination  of  the  eccentric  cams,  rolling  on  each  other, 
so  as  to  avoid  friction  in  connexion  with  the  braces  or  temple-joint,  as 
above  described,  for  the  purpose  and  substantially  in  the  manner  afore- 
said. 

WM.  MOORE. 
No.  8393. — Improvement  in  Saws  for  sawtng  and  smoothing  Boards. 

I  claim,  for  the  purposes  above  set  forth,  forming  and  arranging  teeth 
of  saws,  substantially  as  herein  described. 

GEORGE  F.  WOOLSTEN. 

No.  8394.— /fnprovem^n/  in  hiMtrumcrUs for  the  cur§  of  Stammering. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  inatruments  for  the  cure  of  stammer- 
ing, and  their  application  and  method  of  use,  what  I  claim  as  my  inTeo- 
lion,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 

First  The  employmeot  of  a  tuba  in  the  mouth,  which  will  admit  of 
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speaking,  and  of  the  passaffe  of  air,  when  either  the  tongue  or  lips 
wonld  prevent  the  passage  of  air,  substantially  as  hereinabove  set  forth. 

Second,  The  employment  of  the  adjustable  springjiad,  substantially 
as  hereinabove  set  forth. 

Third.  The  joint  employment  of  the  mouth  tube  and  the  adjustable 
spring  pad,  at  the  same  time  curir^  the  guttural,  lingual,  and  labial  dis- 
ease of  stammering,  substantially  as  hereinabove  set  forth. 

.  ROBERT  BATES. 

•  I 

No.  8395.— 3facAm€  far  making  Wheel  Tires. 

What  I  desire  to  claim,  and  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination 
of  the  upper  and  lower  dies  with  the  welders,  receiving  motion  from 
wedges  attached  to  tlje  upper  and  falling  die,  the  whole  acting  to  shape 
a  tire  on  all  parts  of  its  surface  at  the  same  time,  substantially  as  de- 
scribed in  the  within  specification. 

I  MARIA  VAUGHN. 

No.  8396. — Improved  Maze  Lock. 


What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
IS  the  disk,  D,  with  its  concentric  and  radial  passages,  or  their  equiva- 
lents, in  combination  with  the  bolt  end,  o,  operated  substantially  in  the 
manner  and  for  the  purposes  herein  described. 

j  THOMAS  NICHOLSON. 

No.  8397. — Machine  for  arrnnsring  Screw  Blanks  and  articles  of  a 

.  similar  character.  c 


Having  thus  described  the  principle,  or  mode  of  operation,  of  piy  said 
invention,  and  the  manner  of  constructing  and  using  the  same,  I  wish  it 
to  be  distinctly  understood  that  (  do  not  limit  myself  to  the  precise 
mode  of  construction  and  arrangement  specified,  as  these  may  be  varied 
without  changing  the  character  of  my  invention. 

What  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  com- 
bination of  the  inclined  ways,  substantially  such  as  herein  described, 
with  a  trough,  substantially  such  as  described,  and  provided  with  a  pin 
or  pins,  or  their  equivalent,  as  described,  so  that,  by  the  motion  of  the 
trough  towards  the  ways,  or  vice  versa,  the  screws* or  other  articles  will 
be  forced  up  the  inclined  ways,  hangmg  by  their  heads,  as  described. 

1  THOS.  J.  SLOAN. 

No.  8398. — Improvement  in  Plotting  Scales. 

Wliat  I  claim  to  be  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  pat- 
ent, is  not  the  division  into  equal  parts,  with  or  without  subdivisions  of 
one  or  ftiore  of  those  parts,  of  the  continuous  edge  of  a  scale  or  rule, 
nor  the  use  of  a7ernier  for  measuring  or  describing  right  lines,  nor  the 
manner  of  nttachinff  the  vernier-islide  to  the  main  plate  of  the  instru- 
m«At,  nor  the  use  of  a  lever  or  slow  motion  screw,  for  adjusting  the  mo- 
tions of  the  vernier-slide;  but  the  combined  application  in  one  and  the 
sime  instrument  of  the  graduation  upon  the  edge,  (to  obviate  the  imper- 
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fection  and  Inconvenience  attending  the  use  of  dividers  or  compasses ) 
and  the  slide  carrying  with  it  the  several  primary  divisions  of  the  unit, 
and  those  divisions  carrying  with  them,  respectively,  by  means  of  the 
vernier,  the  several  secondary  divisions  into  hundredths,  or  otherwise,  so 
as  to  enable  the  operator  to  distinguish  and  apply  hundredths,  or  half- 
hundredths  of  the  smallest  unit,  with  a  great  rapidity,  precision,  and  ease, 
as  tenths  of  the  same  unit,  with  the  scale  graduated  on  the  edge,  without 
a  slide  ;  and  so,  likewise,  that  whatever  parts  of  a  unit  are  required,  or 
whatever  the  whole  length  of  line  to  be  measured,  the  whole  amount  of 
motion  reqnh^d  in  lengthening  or  shortening  the  instrument  is  only 
equal  to  the  number  of  additional  or  intermediate  hundredths,  or  other 
subdivisions,  never  exceeding  one-tenth  of  the  unit  of  measure. 

LEMUEL  H.  PARSONS. 

No.  8399. ^Improvement  in  Fhuntain  Pens. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  is  the  improvement  of  the  hollow 
flexible,  and  long  extension  of  the  reservoir  or  tube,  as  seen  at  g,  to  ex- 
tend up  and  be  secured  to  the  arm  of  the  writer,  substantially  in  man- 
ner and  for  the  pirpoee  as  specified. 

NEWELL  A.  PRINCE. 

No.  8400 — Improvements  in  Machines  for  saving  Volutes. 

I  do  not  claim  thecarriage,  D,  for  carriages  have  been,  and  are  now. 
applied  to  saw  mills;  but  what  I  do  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent,  is— 

First  The  manner  in  which  I  produce  the  two  motions  necessary  to 
be  given  to  the  block,  in  order  that  it  may  be  sawed  in  the  required  form 
via:  the  screw  rod,  F,  with  its  right  and  left  screws  cut  upon  it,  mashinir 
into  the  pinions,  /,  r',  by  which  motion  is  communicated  to  the  horizon- 
Ul  rods,  G,  G',  the  toothed  wheels,  pinions,  or  spurs,  u,  u,  grasping  th« 
edge  of  the  block,  and  causing  it  to  route,  in  combination  with  the  bevel 
pinions,  /,  m,  screw  rods,  k,  and  arm,  •,  by  which  a  reciilioear  moUoa 
towards  the  saw  is  given,  the  carriage  and  block  producing  the  result  da- 
scribed.  r  ©  ^ 

ELUAH  WHITEN. 

No.  8401. — Improvement  in  Mitre  Boxes. 

What  I  clfim  is  one  or  two  rotary  saw  guides,  A,  B,  with  sliding  gtuw 
rests,  JN  I^,  &c.,  and  mechanism  for  rotaung  the  guides,  and  fixing  them 
in  any  desirable  position,  or  positions,  as  specified,  in  combination  with 
the  luiproveraent  of  making  or  applying  the  uprights,  c,  rf,  e,/,  &c..  or 
verucal  supports  of  the  saw  to  the  bars,  a,  6,  so  as  to  be  capabfe  of  beinz 
turned  down  to  an  angle  with  (he  horixon,  for  the  purpose  as  described! 

MATTHEW  SPEAR. 

No.  8402.— /m/jfweinew/tn  Shields  for  Ymhef. 

V  ^^f5  ^. f^"™»  ■"<*  ^••>"  l«tters  patent  for,  is  surrounding  the  ttlw 
by  a  shield,  constructed  ssbtuntially  in  the  manner  as  heiMn  descritiod 
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and  set  forth,  and  fitting  closely  enough  to  regulate  the  ingress  and  egreaa 

of  the  water  or  steam,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  prevent  the  slamming  of 

the  valve  in  opening  and  closicg. 

ALEXANDER  JIMASON. 

No.  SA03.— Improvement  tn  the  manufacture  of  Clay  Pipes. 

Having  thus  described  my  improvements  in  apparatus  for  moulding 
day  pipes,  1  shall  state  my  claim  as  follows  :  What  1  claim  as  my  inven- 
tion, and  desire  to  have  secured  lo  me  by  letters  patent,  is  the  use  of  the 
wire  gauge  frame,  constructed  substantially  as  above  described,  in  mould- 
ing clay  or  earthen  pipes,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  above  spe- 
cified. . 

1  also  claim  the  improvement  aoove  specified  in  the  sack  in  which  said 
pipes  are  suspended  to  he  dried,  said  improvement  consisting  in  confining 
said  sack  to  two  rails,  kept  parallel  by  means  of  cross  bars,  forming  with 
them  a  rectaneular  frame,  as  hereinabove  described. 

*  .  JOSEPH  PUTNAM. 

No.  8404. — Improvement  in  Machines  for  opening  and  cleaning  Flocks. 

Having  thus  described  ihe  nature  of  my  invention,  what  I  claim  as 
new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letlere  patent,  is  the  arrangement  and  com- 
bination of  the  conical  revolving  grater  within  the  close  grater  case, 
combined  with  the  blowers,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  substau- 
tially  the  same  as  described  and  represented. 

^  .  EPHRAIM  C.  BRETT. 

■  I 

No.  8406. — Improvements  in  apparatus  for  Applying  flocks  to  Cloth. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  and  operation  of  our  invention, 
what  we  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  re- 
volving screen,  D,  having  a  beater  within  it  on  a  shaft,  E,  as  described, 
in  combination  with  the  corrugated  rollers,  B,  B,  B',  constructed  and 
ODeratihe  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  substantially  as  set  forth. 
*^  DAMBL  PRATT, 

RANSOM  PRATT. 

No.  8406. — Improvement  in  Tanning. 

What  I  claim  as  m^  invention  or  discovery,  as  a  new  and  useful  im- 
provement, and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  use  of  arsenic  or 
arseneous  acid,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  herein 
set  forth;  the  peculiar  properties  of  arsenic,  by  which  it  tends  to  suspend 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  animal  fibre  to  decomposition  upon  the  ex- 
tinction of  animal  life,  are  well  known,  and  of  course  they  are  not  patent- 
able ;  but  their  application  to  the  processes  ot  tanning,  and  otherwise 
preparing  skins  and  hides  for  useful  purposes,  by  which  thev  are  ren- 
dered Stronger  and  more  durable,  is  believed  not  to  have  been  heretofore 

known  and  used. 

I  do.  not,  therefore,  intend  to  limit  my  claim  to  any  particular  mode  or 
period  of  using  the  article;  but  I  shall  apply  it  in  such  form,  or  in  such 
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itren^lh  of  solution,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  may  require,  to  eflfect  the 
objects  named.    Vforkmen  should  guard  against  the  absorption  of  the 

poisonous  qualities  of  the  arsenic,  while  imooersing  or  handling  the 
skins  iH  the  liquor,  by  using  tools  or  wearing  India  rubber  gloves.  After 
the  skins  are  taken  out  of  the  liquor  and  rinsed  thoroughly,  the  danger 
ceases. 

N.  C.  TOWLE. 
No.  Si07.— Improvements  in  the  Endless  Chain  Propeller. 

Having  thns  fully  described  my  improvements  in  horizontal  operating 
or  endless  chain  propellers,  I  do  not  mean  to  claim  the  invention  of  the 
endless  chain  propeller,  or  the  application  of  the  endless  chains  to  com- 
municate power  from  one  wheel  to  another;  but  what  I  do  claim  as  new, 
and  which  I  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  suspending  the  endless 
chain  propeller,  which  is  to  be  put  in  motion  by  an  endless  chain  running 
on  the  side  wheel  on  the  principal  drum  under  water,  in  a  rigid  frame 
inside  of  the  water  tight  chamber,  the  frame  being  capable  of  an  upward 
and  downward  motion,  parallel  to  itself,  by  means  of  the  four  racks  and 
pinions,  or  their  equivalents,  acted  upon  by  gearing  connected  each  to 
each,  said  frame  being  connected  with  an  indicator,  by  which  the  situ- 
ation of  ihe  propeller  may  be  a^certainedj  the  whole  constructed  sub- 
stantially in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  herein  described. 

Second.  I  claim  the  sliding  lid  to  the  aperture  in  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  through  which  the  propeller  projects  when  lowered  for  operation; 
but  when  the  propeller  is  raised  inside  of  the  vessel,  the  lid  closes  the 
aperture,  so  that  the  speed  of  the  vessel  may  not  be  impeded,  when 
under  sail  alon**,  by  the  action  of  the  water  on  the  aperture  in  the  bottom, 
said  sliding  lid  being  worked  by  a  screw,  or  its  equivalent,  in  connexion 
with  an  indicator,  by  which  the  position  of  the  lid  can  be  seen,  substan- 
tially as  herein  described. 

CHARLES  F.  FISHER. 

No.  84f)8.— /mprorcm^n/  tn  devices  for  sowing,  in  a  Seed  Planter. 

Having  thus  described  the  construction  and  operation  of  my  drill 
what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is* 
the  novel  manner  of  discharging  the  seed  by  the  natural  motion  of  the 
horse  or  animal,  while  in  the  act  of  walking  and  propelling  the  drilL 
without  the  «id  of  wheels,  with  the  arrangement  of  levers,  arms,  <fcc,  ht 
discharging  the  seed,  or  their  equivalents,  operating  in  the  manner  aad 
for  the  purpose  herein  fully  set  forth  and  represented. 

VV.  P.  CLEMENTS. 

No.  SAi)^.— Improvement  in  Escapements  for  Time  Pieces. 

What  I  claim,  and  that  for  which  I  respectfully  pray  a  patent  may 
bo  granted,  is  the  combination  of  the  pallets  and  lever  or  levers  here  sal 
forth  with  the  above- described  mode  of  communicatin?  impulse  to  the 
balance  in  time  pieces  which  keep  time  by  means  of  a  balance. 

JAMES  FULTON. 


I 
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No.  8410. — Improvement  in  Running  Oear  of  Loeomotiva. 

What  I  claim  as  my  inTetition,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  manner  of  employing  the  unflanged  driring  wheels,  A,  connected 
and  arranged  as  described,  with  the  flanged  truck  wheels,  I),  at  the  for- 
ward end  of  the  engine,  in  combination  with  the  flanged  driving  wheels, 
B,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  traction  or  adhesion  of  the  driving 
wheels  to  the  rails  for  overcoming  steep  grades  without  increasing  the 
weight  of  the  engiDe. 

j  JAMES  H.  MURRILL. 

No.  8411. — Improvements  in  Revolving  Boilers. 

Haring  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  improyements  in  steam 
boilers,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  small  cylinders,  (c,  d,)  provided  with 
apertures  and  rims  as  described,  with  the  distributing  chambers,  (f,f;) 
the  whole  revolving  around  a  common  axis,  and  openiiing  substantially 

as  described. 

WILLIAM  SCOTT. 

No.  8412. — Improvement  in  Revolving  Breech  Pistole. 

I  do  not  claim  to  make  the  latch  hook  alone  revolve  on  the  barrel, 
but  I  claim  the  improvement  of  so  connecting  or  combining  the  latch 
hook,  the  slide  bearing  of  the  rammer,  and'  the  lever  with  the  barrel,  by 
means  of  the  swivel  tube,  or  any  analogous  contrivance,  as  to  enable  them 
to  be  all  simultaneously  turned  laterally,  or  revolve  around  the  axis 
of  the  barrel,  and  thereby  remove  atiy  obstruction  to  the  elevation  or 
upward  liaovement  of  the  barrel,  such  as  may  be  necessary  in  order  lo 
effect  the  removal  of  the  cylinder  of  charging  chambers  from  the  arbor 
on  whieh  it  is  supported. 

JOSHUA  STEVENS. 

No.  8413. — Improvement  in  AppartUusfor  loarming  Air  and  Water  for 

LhceUings, 

'm 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  ahd  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  construction  of  a  tire-proof  apartment  in  hauses,  extending  from 
the  lowest  extremity  of  the  house  to  the  roof,  with  furnaces  at  the 
bmtom,  the  smoke  pipes  of  other  ires  entering  it,  and  winding  along 
its  walls  to  a  chimney  at  the  top,  and  with  openings  to  let  the  heat  in 
the  apartment  into  the  house,  or  up  the  chininry ;  and  also  for  the  con- 
struction of  cisterns  within  the  fire  proof  apartments,  with  pipes  as  above 
described.  i 

I       LE  GRAND  C.  ST.  JOHN. 

Mo.  8414. — Improvement  tn  MaekSnes  for  cutting  Screws  on  Posts  and 

Rmis  •f  Bedsteads. 

What  I  claim  as  my  ioyentioD,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
a  the  trifurcated  travdlers,  G,  in  combination  with  the  right  and  left 
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•crew  axle,  B,  B,  the  camV«,  H,  saddles,  I,  hollow  axle,  /,  and  cutiera, 
caod  Vf  wberebv  the  threads  of  two  beam  tenons  and  two  sockeu  are 
cut  byoae  and  the  same  operation;  the  several  devices  being  con- 
structed and  arranged  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  herein  set 
forth. 

ORION  THORNLEY. 

No.  Si\5.^Improvement  in  Portable  Elevated  Ovens. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  arrangement,  as  herein  de8cribed,'of  the  inner  and  outer  concentric 
tubes  with  respect  to  the  oven  and  pot  hole,  as  described,  whereby  tha 
oven  is  equally  healed  by  a  small  fire,  and  the  heat  is  directed  by  tha 
inner  upright  pipe  against  the  bottom  of  the  kettle  or  other  vessel ;  thus 
enabling  the  user  to  conduct  simultaneously  the  several  operations  of 
baking  and  boiling  with  a  small  fire,  and  with  economy  of  fuel. 

PATRICK  KILLIN. 

tio.  6A16.— Improvement  in  Machines  for  cutting  Streios  on  Rails  of 

Bedsteads. 

Haying  thus  fully  described  the  construction  and  operation  of  my 
hand  implement  for  cutting  right  and  left-handed  screws  on  tenons  of 
bedstead  rails,  what  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secures  br 
letters  patent,  is —  M^ 

First  In  combination  with  the  central  screw  shaft,  D,  through  wRilii 
the  rotation  of  the  cylinder.  A,  is  effected,  the  hollow  screw  shaft  E. 
provided  with  an  inverse  and  male  screw  thread  and  cylindrical  case, 
r ,  having  an  inverse  screw  thread  matching  with  the  male  screw  thread 
of  the  hollow  shaft,  E ;  the  whole  being  arranged  as  above  set  forth,  and 
operated  by  means  of  the  bolts,  C  and  6,  and  cam,  H,  on  the  cross 
head,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  feed  the  cylinder,  A,  frontward  sioiulta- 
neously  with  a  right  or  leftward  rotation  thereof,  as  fully  described  and 
shown  in  the  drawings. 

Second.  I  also  claim  the  employment  of  the  screw  shanks,  J,  J,  pro. 
^•uu  J  V^^  toothed  wheels,  K,  K,  made  to  match  with  toothed  or 
ribbed  plates,  L,  L,  forming  one  of  the  sides  of  each  box ;  the  outer  ends 
ofsaid  screw  shanks,  J,  J,  being  confined  in  inverse  screws,  formed  ia 
plates  rf,  d;  whilst  their  inner  or  pointed  ends  are  supported  by  plates, 
A-,  At,  having  projections  A',  A:«,  against  which  the  shoulder  of  the  rail 
acts,  for  the  purpose  of  actuating  said  screw  shanks  roterily  for  imparting 
thereto  a  lateral  movement,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  their  pointed 
ends  to  enter  the  rail,  and  be  locked  thereto  by  the  spring  levera,  M; 
said  screw  shanks,  J,  being  detached  from  the  rail,  when  unlocked,  by 
simply  wiihdiawmg  the  imptement  therefrom,  as  fully  described  and 
shown  in  figs.  2  and  3. 

Third.  I  further  claim  the  employment  of  the  serai-cireular  plate,  O, 
of  the  cross  head,  c,  in  combination  with  the  spring  levers,  M,  M,  for  the 
purpose  of  actuating  said  sprint  levers,  M,  m  locking  and  unlocking 
the  plates,  Ar,  A,  of  the  screw  shanks,  J,  J,  at  the  terminus  of  the  re- 
ceding movement  of  the  cylinder.  A,  whether  cutting  the  right  or  left 
screw,  as  described  and  represented. 
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Fonrth.  1  also  ctaim  confining  each  Y-shaped  cutter,  P,  to  the  re- 
Tersible  cylinder,  A,  by  means  of  the  segmental  brace  plate,  R,  notched 
at  one  end,  so  as  to  interlock  with  the  end  of  the  shank  of  the  cotter, 
projecting  through  an  opening,  S«,  in  the  cylinder,  whilst  its  opposite 
end  is  made  to  fit  against  the  frontward  portion  of  the  cutter,  at  S',  said 
tegmental  brace-plate,  R,  being  secured  by  means  of  a  screw  bolt,  5, 
parsing  through  it  and  the  cylinder,  and  pressing  upon  the  shank  of  the 
culler,  P,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  complete  lock  thereto;  there 
being  a  binding  pressure  at  four  points  upon  the  cutter,  viz:  at  either 
extremity  thereof,  atihe  connexion  of  the  brace-plate,  R,  with  the  front- 
ward end  of  the  cutter,  and  the  centre,  by  the  confining  screw  bolt  S, 
thus  rendering  it  impossible  to  move  the  cutter  without  fracturing  the 
segmental  brace-plate,  R,  and  displacing  the  screw  bolts,  S,  as  described 
and  represented. 

(  S.  LEWIS. 

Ko.  8417. — Improvements  in  Locomotives  moved  by  the  power  of  Animals. 

Having  thus  described  my  apparatus  for  applying  the  force  exerted  by 
animals  to  the  purposes  of  locomotion,  what  1  claim  therein  as  new,  and 
desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 

First.  The  combination  with  the  endless  platform  of  an  adjusting  ap- 
paratus, by  means  of  which  the  inclination  of  the  platform  to  the  frame 
of  the  power  carriage  may  be  varied,  to  enable  the  horses  to  work  to 
the  least  advantage,  whether  to  accelerate  or  to  retard  the  movement  of 
the  impulsoria  in  traversing  ascending  or  descending  grades. 

Second.  I  also  claim  the  method  of  connecting  the  frame  of  the  im- 
piilsona  with  the  pilot  by  means  of  a  longitudinal  shaft,  which  is  fitted 
with  mechanism,  by  means  of  which  the  impulsoria  can  be  adjusted, 
transversely,  to  keep  the  driving  axle  level,  and  to  prevent  the  endless 
platform  from  sloping  crosswise  when  traversing  a  road,  one  of  whose 
aides  is  higher  than  the  other.  i 

And,  lastly,  I  claim,  in  an  apparatus  adapted  to  propulsion  by  animals, 
substantially  as  herein  described,  the  employment  of  a  single  diiving 
wheel,  nrranged  in  such  manner  at  to  admit  of  being  leaned  towaid  the 
hill,  in  travelling  across  slopes,  to  prevent  a  transverse  sloping  of  the 
endless  platform,  in  which  the  animals  walk  when  the  whe^l  thus  ar- 
ranged is  steadied  by  a  pilot  before  and  a  follower  behind,  or  their  equiv- 
alent, substantially  as  herem  set  foiih. 

]         CLEMENT  MASSERANO. 

No.  8418. — Improvement  in  Insulators  for  Telegraph  Wires. 

What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  bj  letters  patent,  is  the  re  entering 
angle,  at  or  near  the  base  of  the  cup,  as  described,  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing the  wind  a  direction  downwards,  thereby  preventing  the  rain  that  is 
driven  by  the  wind^from  entering  the  cavity  of  the  cup. 

I  also  claim  the  annular  di^k,  or  washer,  supported  upon  the  centre 
thank  or  rod,  and  so  placed  within  or  at  the  open  or  louer  end  of  the 
inverted  cup  as  to  prevent  the  free  access  of  wind  and  rain  to  the  inside 
of  the  the  cup. 


I  do  not  claim  the  mode  of  embedding  the  shank  in  glass  cast  around 
it;  but  I  do  claim  the  application  of  the  enamel,  or  glazing  of  porcelain, 
glass,  or  other  vitrified,  non-conducting  material,  to  a  surface  of  metal, 
when  the  same  is  used  for  insulating  the  wires  of  the  electric  telegraph, 

JOHN  MONTGOMERY  BATCHELDER. 

No.  8419. — Improvement  in  Insulators  Jor  Telegraph  Wires. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  pmtent, 
is  my  improved  insulating  supporter  for  telegraphic  wires,  composed  of 
the  supporting  and  protecting  cover,  A,  the  winged  tube,  B,  the  wire 
holder,  C,  and  the  insulating  segments,  </,  dy  arranged  and  combined 
with  each  other  substantially  in  the  manner  herein  represented  and  de- 
scribed. 

Z.  C.  ROBBINS. 
No.  8420. — ImprovemeTit  in  Imitating  Marble. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention  is  the  process,  substantially  as  described, 

of  pirtbparing  and  applying  colors  to  glass,  or  other  suitable  transpa- 
rent medium,  so  as  to  imitate  the  varied  or  colored  appearance  of  polished 
marble  or  other  mineral. 

HIRAM  TUCKER. 

No.  8421. — Improvement  in  Shower  Baths. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  manner  of  hitching  and  unhitching  the  bath,  for  the  purpose  of  sus- 
pending it  when  raised, and  lowering  it  when  desired,  by  means  of  the 
hooks,  L,  P,  in  combination  with  the  looped  strap,  t,  carrying  a  pulley, 
K,  arranged  and  operating  in.  connexion  with  another  pulley,  M,  sub- 
stantially as  shown  and  described. 

WM.  H.  BROWN. 

Nd.  8122. — Improvements  in  Machines  for  Cutting  Corks. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improved  cork  cutting  machine, 
what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  for  which  1  desire  to  secure  letters  pat- 
ent, is  the  cylindrical  crown  cutlers,  substantially  as  herein  described, 
formed  of  an  adjusuble,  cylindrical,  smooth  knife,  surrounded  by  a  burr 
cutter,  the  relative  positions  being  adjustable,  and  the  two  being  separa- 
ble for  sharpening,  as  fully  set  forth  in  the  above  description. 

GEORGE  HAMMER. 

No.  8423.— (Suspended.) 
No.  %i2i.— Improvement  in  Machines  for  twisting  Fringes  of  Shawltf 

But  what  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  methnd  of  selecting  from  the  mass  the  threads  which  are 
10  be  twisted  into  separate  strands,  by  means  of  a  reciprocating  or  vibra- 
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toiy  finger,  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  substaoiially  at  described,  in  com- 
binalioD  with  the  first  shell  and  wheel,  or  their  equivalents,  substaotiallf 
M  described,  for  giving  the  twist  to  the  strands,  as  described. 

We  also  claim,  in  combinadou  with  the  first  twister,  the  employment 
of  the  finger  or  fingers,  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  for  selecting  and  draw- 
ing together  the  strands  which  are  to  be  twisted  together  to  form  thd 
fringe,  as  described;  and  in  combination  therewith,  we  also  claim  the 
second  twisting  wheel  and  shell,  or  their  equivalent,  substantially  as 
described. 

JOHN  NESMITH, 
WESLEY  SAWYER. 

No.  8425. — Improvement  in  Grinding  Miilt. 

I  do  not  claim  the  original  invention  of  the  crushing  cylinders,  nor  of 
a  conical  cast  iron  mill  foi;  grinding  substances.  But  what  I  do  claim 
as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  mode  and 
manner  of  feeding  the  material  to  be  ground  directly  from  the  crushing 
cylinders,  through  the  opening  in  the  outer  cone,  C,  into  the  cavity  in 
cone  B,  through  the  four  openings  therein,  as  they  pass  in  turn  under 
the  opening  in  C,  aforesaid,  hnd  thence,  through  the  same  openings,  out 
of  said  cavity,  between  the  two  grinding  cylinders,  B  and  C;  and  also 
the  mode  and  manner  of  making  the  said  openings  by  the  introveni^nt 
points,  6,  e,  e,  e. 

And  1  also  claim  the  arrangement  of  the  teeth  of  the  outer  cone,  C,  into 
two  sets:  the  first  section  at  the  smaller  end  being  large  and  coarse, 
and  turned  so  as  to  cut  against  the  edges  of  the  corresponding  teeth  of 
cone  B;  while  the  other  section  of  teeth,  or  those  towards  the  larger  end, 
are  finer,  and  turned  in  the  opposite  direction,  so  that  their  backs,  and 
not  their  edges,  are  cut  and  ground  upon  by  the  edges  of  the  correspond- 
ing teeth  of  cooe  B.  j 

WILLIAM  NEWLOYE. 

No.  8426.— Improved  Dow  Lock. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  atd  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  in  the  same  lock  of  the  bolts,  provided  with  two  sets 
of  diagonal  slats,  or  their  equivalents,  the  slide,  running  at  right  angles 
thereto,  having  pins,  or  their  equivfdents,  and  two  key  notches,  and  the 
drops  acting  as  described,  bv  which  I  make  a  right  and  left-hand  lock, 
which  must  be  locked  before  the  key  can  be  withdrawn,  and  which 
forces  the  operator  to  turn  the  key  In  a  certain  but  different  direction, 
according  as  either  edge  of  the  lock  is  uppermost. 

I  CHARLES  H.  BE  ATT  Y. 

Ne.  Si27. —ImprovemeTiis  in  Maekmes  for  making  NuiSj  Washers,  4^» 

What!  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  compressing  and  discharging  the  nut,  or  washer,  by  means  of  the 
follower  or  hollow  piston,  the  bracket,  the  cross-head,  and  the  nooving 
die  box,'coiistnkcted  and  operating  subsuntially  as  described. 

WILLIAM  KEN  YON 
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Having  thus  fiilTy  described  my  improved  oil  box,  what  I  claim  therein 
as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  sliding  partition,  (e,) 
operated  upon  by  a  screw,  or  its  equivalent,  in  combination  with  the 
inclined  bottom  at  the  inner  end  of  the  packing  space,  condensing  the 
packing  more  at  the  inner  end  of  the  packing  space  than  at  the  partition, 
whereby  the  oil  is  prevented  from  escaping,  as  well  as  insuring  a  con- 
sunt  supply  of  oil  to  the  journal,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

ROBERT  LEVINGTON. 

^0.  8i2^.^Imprwement  in  Water  iVheela. 

What  I  claim  as  my  improvement  is  the  combination  of  the  curved 
partition,  rf,  and  the  air  space  or  passage, jp,  with  each  two  buckets,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  causing  the  escape  of  air  from  the  bucket  into  the 
next  one  in  rear,  all  substantially  as  specified. 

JAMES  L.  PARKER. 

No.  8430. — Inyjrovement  in  Overshot  Water  Wheels, 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  self-acting  gates  attached  to  the  buckets  of  an  overshot  water 
wheel,  in  the  manner  described,  and  for  the  purposes  herein  set  forth. 

EDMUND  SHEETZ. 

Ho.  8i3\.— Improved  Pad  Lock. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improved  pad  lock,  and  its  mode  of 
operation,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
IMitent,  is  the  arrangement  of  the  bolt,  tumblers,  and  springs,  as  herein 
set  forth,  the  tumblers  and  bolt  being  operated  by  the  same  sfurings, 
which  also  serve  the  purpose  of  throwing  out  the  shackle,  the  tumblers 
projecting  beyond  the  end  of  the  bolt  for  that  purpose;  all  substantially 
as  herein  described. 

THOMAS  SLAIGHT. 

No.  8432. — Improvement  in  Stoves. 

What  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  paten  of 
the  United  States,  is  making, as  described, a  space  between  the  fire  place 
and  the  back  oven,  the  terminus  of  all  the  flues,  and  causing  the  vertical 
flue  between  the  ovens  to  be  an  ascending  or  decending  flue,  by  means 
of  the  register  damper,  as  described.  And  I  furthermore  claim  the  com- 
bination of  the  first  with  the  second  feature,  for  the  purpose  and  in  the 
manner  described. 

ELISHA   VANUE. 
No.  8A33.— Improvement  in  Lamps  for  burning  Vapor  of  Benzole,  6fx. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  djesire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
IS  the  generator  and  lamp  herein  described,  consisting  essentially  of 
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chambers  long  and  narrow  at  their  lower  extremities,  and  fitted  with  pipes, 
or  their  equivalents,  for  the  introduction  of  air,  the  said  chambers  com- 
municating at  their  upper  extremities  with  a  common  reservoir,  or  vapoj 
space,^or  chest,  in  which  the  vapors  from  the  chambers  are  mingled  prior 
to  burning,  and  the  relative  volumes  of  the  inflammable  vapors  being 
regulated  by  the  adjustment  of  the  respective  currents  of  air,  whereby  the 
regular,  proportionate,  and  economical  consumption  of  the  fluids  is  insured, 
and  an  equable  light  of  the  requisite  intensity  and  volume  is  maintained, 
■ubstaatially  as  herein  set  forth,    i 

CHAPMAN  WARNER. 

No.  8434. — Improved  Furnace  employed  in  welding  Shanks  to  Tools. 

Having  thus  described  my  improvements,  I  shall  state  my  claims,  as 
follow : 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  me  by 
letters  patent,  is  (he  combination  of  the  groove  formed  in  the  brick  work 
above  the  fire  with  the  aperture,  A,  A,  leading  thereto,  and  the  reverber- 
atory  channel  and  exit  flue  leading  therefrom,  arranged  with  reference 
to  each  other  and  the  fire,  substantially  in  the  manner  described,  whereby 
the  flames,  gases,  &c.,  are  caused  to  act  upon  both  sides  of  such  portions 
of  the  blade  and  ^hank  as  are  to  be  welded  to  each  other,  and  the  other 
portions  of  the  blade  are  protected  from  the  heat,  substantially  as  de- 
■cribed.  . 

I  JONATHAN  WHITE. 

No.  8435. — Improvement  in  Air-heating  Stoves. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  it  as  follows — that  is  to  say:  I  claim  the 
air  space,  1,  I,  the  curved  chamber,  H,  the  series  of  descending  pipes, 
K,  K,  and  the  ascending  pipe,  N,  in  combination  with  the  air  space,  X, 
the  chanU^er  of  combustion,  and  ash  pit  or  chamber;  all  essentially  in 
manner  as  specified. 

GORDIN  WILLISTON. 
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No.  8436. — Improvement  in  Solar  Lamps  for  burning  Lard  or  Oils. 

Having  thus  described  my  invention,  1  do  not  claim  either  the  use  or 
construction  of  the  deflector,  button,  or  any  part  of  the  lamp  separately 
considered;  but  what  1  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent,  is  the  combinrMion  of  the  stationary  or  an  adjustable 
button,  B,  with  a  deflector  of  metal,  B,  placed  above  the  base  of  the 
flame,  attached  to  any  lamp  constructed  with  an  argand  burner  for  con- 
suroitig  lard  or  crude  oil,  substantially  arranged  as  set  forth  in  the  fore- 
going specification. 

I  JOHN  G.  WEBB. 

No.  8437. — Improvement  in  Argand  Gas  Burners. 

I  therefore  claim  the  construction  and  use  of  an  arg»nd  burner  and 
button,  with  a  cone  to  regulate  a  supply  of  air  to  the  base  of  the  flame, 
in  combiuatioQ  with  an  outside  draught  between  the  cone  and  a  suitable 
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glass  chimney,  to  complete  the  combustion  and  turn  the  flame  over  the 
button,  such  parts  being  applied  to  burning  carburetted  hydrogen,  or 
similar  gas^  substimtially  as  described  tad  shown. 

JOHN  G.  WEBB. 

No.  8438. — Improvement  in  Insulators/or  Telegraphs. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  casting  the  glass  insulators  of  magnetic  telegraph  and  other  wires  of 
a  cylindrical  form,  with  a  flange  at  one  end  eccentric  with  the  periphery 
of  the  same,  its  upper  part  being  even  with  the  top,  and  its  lower  part 
dropped  slightly  below  the  cylinder,  and  forming  the  bore  of  the  cylin- 
der, likewise  eccentric  with  the  periphery,  so  as  to  allow  a  greater  body 
of  glass  to  form  at  its  lower  part  than  its  upper  part,  vhere  it  is  slit  from 
its  outer  to  its  inner  periphery,  to  allow  the  insertion  of  the  wire,  and  in- 
serting the  insulator  so  formed  into  a  horizontal  hole,  into  which  the  wire 
is  previously  introduced  through  a  slit  at  its  side,  bored  through  the  post, 

or  through  a  bracket  secured  on  its  side,  or  to  a  tree,  and  corresponding 
with  the  form  of  the  flange  which  fits  therein  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
insulate  the  wire  from  contact  with  the  post,  and  prevent  the  glass  from 
slipping  round,  and  consequently  the  escape  of  the  wire  from  the  glass, 
as  herein  described,  or  in  any  other  form,  substantially  the  same  as  iht 
form  and  modifications  above  described.  i 

JOHN  YANDELL. 

No.  8439. — Improvement  in  Burglar  Alarms. 

My  claims  in  the  above-described  invention  I  shall  confine  to  a  group  or 
train  of  barrels  or  firing  chambers,  in  combination  with  the  pierced  fuse 
and  vent  holes,  constructed,  prepared,  and  operated  essentislly  in  th« 
manner  and  for  the  purposes  above  set  forth  and  described. 

JOHN  G.  BOLEN. 

No.  8440. — Improvement  in  the   Tops  of  Cans  or  Canisters. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  and  the  advantages  thereof, 
what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  :^ 
the  swaging  or  striking  up  the  collar  to  receive  the  cover  on  the  conical 
frustum,  in  place  of  soldering  a  separate  one  on,  as  heretofore. 

_  ALFRED  BLISS. 

No.  8441. — Improvement  in  Air-heating  Stoves. 

What  T  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  of  a  revolving  cylinder  or  cylinders  with  a  fire-grate, 
to  form  a  heating  apparatus,  as  above  described. 

CHARLES  A.  BOGERT. 

No.  8442. — Improvement  in  Ships*  Winches. 

Having  descrihed  my  invention,  its  mode  of  construction  and  opera- 
li«B,  i  do  not  claim  the  rigging  of  a  winch  or  windlass  with  counter  fall8| 
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for  the  hoisting  and  lowering  of  hardens  on  the  counterpoise  principle, 
St  whatever  reiatl\re  distance  of  boisting  and  lowering  it  may  be  fixed, 
■imply  as  such;  but  I  claim  the  combination  in  a  ship  winch  of  the 
principle  of  adjustability  with  the  principle  of  counterpoise,  whereby  I 
am  enabled  to  vary  the  relative  distances  of  the  hoisting  to  that  of  the 
lowering  motion,  so  as  to  adapt  its  action  to  various  changes  of  the  rela- 
tive distances  of  the  hoisting  to  that  of  the  lowering,  as  required  in  the 
lading  and  unlading  of  vessels. 

I  claim  also  therewith  the  principle  of  using  a  hoisting  in  connexion 
with  a  lowering  fall,  s6  that  the  burden  is  hoisted  by  one  fall  and  low- 
ered by  the  other,  instead  of  interchanging  the  falls  so  that  each  load  or 
parcel  is  both  raised  and  lowered  by  the  same  fell,  as  has  been  practised 
in  other  counterpoise  machines,  by  which  means  my  winch  is  morecon- 
▼enient  to  use  than  it  would  otherwise  be  when  the  hoisting  and  low- 
ering distances  are  dissimilar. 

Second.  I  claim  a  fall  or  chain  and  hook,  suspended  over  the  deck  or 
scaffold,  working  as  a  suspension  chain  and  medium  of  transfer  from  the 
hoisting  to  the  lowering  fall  of  a  ship  winch,  whereby  I  am  enabled,  as 
described,  to  transfer  packages  or  burdens  in  sling  from  the  hoisting  to 
the  lowering  fall  without  reslingipg  or  otherwise  resting  them. 

THOMAS  G.  BOONE. 


No.  SiAS.—Intproved  Ore  Washer. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combining  in  the  same  separating  cistern  the  spiral  channel,  having 
a  discharge  aperture  at  the  centre,  and  the  revolving  dasher,  whose  arms 
•re  immediately  above  the  channel,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  metals^ 
from  the  impurities  with  which  they  are  mechanically  mixed,  by  acting 
in  the  manner  substantially  as  described. 

And  I  claim  this  construction,  irrespective  of  the  use  of  quicksilver  in 
the  channel,  which  may  in  some  cases  be  dispensed  with. 

ARNOLD  BUFFUM. 


No.  8444. — Improvements  in  dressing  Cotton  Duck. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  therein  as 
new,  ana  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  process,  herein  described, 
of  softening  and  stretching  cotton  duck,  by  subjecting  it,  whilst  strained, 
to  jets  of  steam,  and  passing  it  over,  under,  or  around  heated  stationary 
friction  rollers,  and  between  and  around  rotary  pressing  calender  rollers, 
for  the  purposes  herein  specially  set  forth  and  described. 

HORATIO  M.  GAMBRILL 

No.  BAiS.^Improvementgin  Printing  Presses. 

What  we  claim  aa  our  invention,  and  desire  th  secure  by  letters  patent 
is  arranging  upon  a  horizontally  reciprocating  carriage  a  blanket  frarne, 
D,  pressing  cylinder,  C,  set  of  inking  rollers,  J,  and  sheei-fiyer,  N,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  two  ends  of  the  pressing  cylinder  shall  roll  upon 
the  side  rails,  B,  thus  constituting  a  pair  of  ihe  carrying  wheels  of  the 
carriage,  and  producing  a  rotary  motion  of  the  pressing  cylinder  as  it 
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passes  over  the  type-form,  and  whereby  the  requisite  motion  is  given  to 
the  blanket;  the  several  parts  being  constructed  and  arranged  substan- 
UaUy  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  herein  set  forth. 

JOHN  R.  HATHAWAY, 
JOHN  P.  STRIPPEL. 

No.  8446 — Improvement  in  Washing  Apparatus. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  therein  as 
new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  application  of  boiler, 
(A,)  with  or  without  divisions,  placed  over  the  revolving  b«>iler,  resting 
en  frame,  (t,)  the  bottom  of  which  boiler  forms  the  upper  halfof  the  flue, 
I'm,)  by  which  both  boilers  are  heated  by  the  same  fire,  and  from  which 
the  revolving  boiler  may  be  supplied  with  water,  as  herein  fully  described 
and  represented. 

JAMES  T.  KING. 

No.  8AA7 .^Improvements    in  Apparatus  for  regitlaling  the  Speed  of 

Engines. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
18  governing  the  throw  of  the  variable  cut  off  eccentric,  O,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  operaung  ihecutoff  so  as  to  regulate  or  equalize  the  speed  and 
power  of  the  engine,  by  means  of  the  balance  of  or  difference  between 
the  constant  friction  produced  by  the  revolution  of  a  pulley,  Y,  which 
is  hung  loosely  upon  the  same  shaft  with  the  said  eccentric,  and  driven 
at  a  speed  which  always  bears  the  same  proportion  to,  but  is  greater  than 
the  speed  of  the  shaft,  and  the  variable  friction  of  a  brake  shaft,  T,  upon 
a  wheel,  D,  which  is  also  hung  looselv  npon  the  same  shaft,  and  which 
receives  or  is  acted  upon  by  the  aforesaid  constant  friction  of  the  pulley, 
the  tightness  of  the  brake  strap,  and  the  friction  produced  by  its  being 
controlled  by  a  common  steam  engine  governor;  the  whole  operating  sub- 
stantially as  described,  the  said  balance  or  difference  of  friction  producing 
either  a  uniformity  or  difference  between  the  speed  of  the  shaft  and  of 
the  wheel,  I),  and  the  said  difference  in  speed  causing  motion  to  be  given 
to  any  tram  of  mechanism,  substantially  such  as  is  described,  in  com- 
munication with  the  eccentric. 

H.  A.  LUTTGENS. 

No    SiXS.— Improvement  in  Machinery  for  enamelling  Mouldings,  ^c. 

What  I  claim  as  my  own  invention  is  the  arrangement  of  the  con- 
Teyor,  constructed  so  as  to  form,  in  connexion  with  the  moulding  or  the 
aruce  to  be  enamt-lled,  a  reservoir  to  contain  the  composition,  said 
moulding  forming,  as  it  were,  a  sliding  bottom  to  the  reservoir,  by  which 
means  the  composition  is  spread  upon  its  surface,  as  set  forth.  I  claim 
also  the  clamp  for  festening  and  releasing  the  end  of  tlie  article  to  be 
enamelled;  the  whole  being  constructed  and  operating  substantiallr 
m  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  described  therein. 

ROBT  MARCHER 
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No.  8449. — Improvement  in  the  MotUh-Piece  for  Wind  Instrument*. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  a  mouth-piece,  with  an  artificial  embouchure,  or  lips,  attached  to  it, 
usine  for  that  purpose  any  elastic  and  water  proof  material  which  will 
produce  the  intended  effect. 

I  CHARLES  L.  MEECH. 

No.  S450.—Impr<wemeni  in  Sugar  Vacuum  Pans.  ' 

Having  thus  fully  described  ray  improved  apparatus,  and  its  purposes, 
1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  firstly, 
the  evaporating  and  condensing  tubes,  constracted  and  arranged  in  the 
manner  and  for  the  purpose  set  lorth  ;  they,  being  attached  at  one  point 
only,  through  which  the  steam  enters,  have  freedom  to  expand  or  con- 
tract without  injury;  and  the  evaporating  tubes  being  combined  at  the 
centre  of  the  series,  as  above  especially  set  forth,  with  the  boiler,  the 
steam  is  conveyed  from  the  boiler  to  the  extremities  of  all  the  tubes  in 
the  most  direct  manner. 

I  also  claim  connecting  the  filters  with  the  vacuum  pan,  in  the  man- 
ner and  for  the  purpose  set  forth,  so  that  the  vacuum  pan  shall  perform 
the  double  office  of  makmg  the  vacuum  in  the  filter  and  boiling  in  vacuo. 

I  also  claim  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  condenser  tubes, 
above  specified,  the  ends  of  said  lube  being  turned  back  inward  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  the  outer  portion,  as  distinctly  shown  in  the  draw- 
ing- I 

'  J.  M.  MILLER. 

No.  8451. — Improvement  in  Running  Gear  of  Railroad  Cars, 

What  I  cUim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  employment  of  the  bar,  B,  B,  and  ball  and  socket  joint,  I),  E, 
attached  to  the  end  of  B,  B,  with  a  hinge  in  combination  with  the 
pivot,  C,  on  the  trucl^-frame,  for  directing  and  turning  said  frames,  (but 
not  ilrawing  the  train  by  said  ball  and  focket-joint,  as  I  do  not  dispense 
with  the  ordinary  traction  or  coupling  bar,  H,)  and  thus  bring  the  axis 
of  each  truck  coincident  with  the  radii  of  the  curve  of  the  track,  and 
lead  the  whole  train  over  any  point  on  the  track  previously  passed  by 
the  locomotive,  without  requirmg  the  action  or  aid  of  the  flanges,  or  any 
of  the  wheels,  except  those  on  the  locomoiive  ;  thus  preventing  the 
abrasion  or  wear  of  the  rails  and  liability  of  the  train  being  thrown  off. 

(  W.  NEBINGER. 

No.  Si52.— Improvement  in  Piano  Forte  Strings. 

I  do  not  claim,  as  my  invention,  simply  the  application  of  silver  to  the 
strings  of  pianos,  for  the  purpose  stated,  as  tliat  has  before  been  done  by 
wrappmg  the  strings  with  silver  wire;  but,  when  wrapped  with  wire,  we 
liable  to  rattle  when  struck  by  the  hammers. 

What  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  lettera 
patent,  is  coafing  the  smaller  strings  ef  pianos  with  silver,  or  an  alloy 
thereof,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  lone  and  preventing  the  rust- 
log  of  the  strings,  substantially  as  specified. 

HENRY  J.  NEWTON. 


H.  Doc.  102. 

No.  8453. — Improvement  in  Excavating  Machines. 
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Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  invention,  what  I  claim 
therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  within-de- 
scribed arrangement  of  parts,  by  which  the  elevators  can  be  raised  or 
lowered  to  correspond  with  any  irregularity  or  uneveuness  of  ground. 

And  I  ^Iso  claim  making  the  operation  of  dumping  self-operating,  by 
means  of  the  friction  roller  acting  on  the  periphery  of  a  pulley  perma- 
nently attached  to  the  shaft,  as  herein  fully  described  and  represented, 
and  for  the  purpose  made  known. 

BENJAMIN  W.  REMY. 

No.  8454. — Improvement  in  Scuklles. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  of  levers  and  spring  as  set  forth  in  the  specification 
and  drawings. 

_  JOHN  C.  Fr.  SALOMON. 

No.  8455 — Improvement  in  Cast  Iron  Car  Wheels. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
in  the  shape  of  cast-iron  car  wheels,  is  the  forming  of  said  wheels  with 
comigations  in  the  direction  of  the  radii,  which  corrugations  are  re- 
versed in  passing  from  the  hub  to  the  rim,  so  that  the  parts  convex  at 
the  hub,  in  passing  towards  the  rim,  gradually  lessen  their  convexity,  and 
then  become  concave,  and  increase  in  their  concavity  till  they  reach  the 
rim;  and  so  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  parts  concave  at  the  hub,  in 
passing  towards  the  rim,  gradually  lessen  their  concavity,  and  then  be- 
come convex,  and  increase  in  their  convexity  till  they  reach  the  rim; 
the  arches  or  central  lines  of  the  corrugations  thus  cutting  obliquely  and 
passing  through,  alternately,  from  one  side  and  from  the  other,  a  plane 
supposed  to  be  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  wheel,  and  to  pass 
thiou^h  the  middle  of  the  hub ;  and  the  said  corrugations,  in  their  radial 
diiection,  being  either  straight  or  curved;  the  whole  constructed  sub- 
stantially in  the  manner  and  for  the  objects  herein  set  forth. 

BENJAMIN   SEVERSON. 

No.  8466. — Improvements  in  Marhinery  for  shaving ^  nicking j  and  re- 

shaving  Wood  Screws. 

Having  thus  described  the  principle  or  character  of  my  invention,  and 
the  manner  of  constructing  and  using  the  same,  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood  that  I  do  not  limit  myself  to  the  precise  construction  and 
arrangement  of  the  parts,  as  these  may  be  variously  modified  without 
affecting  the  principle  or  mode  of  operation  which  I  have  invented  and 
elaim  to  be  new. 

What  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  so  combining  the  shifting  mandrel  that  carries  the  blanks  with 
a  shaving  and  nicking  apparatus,  substantially  as  described,  that  the 
blank,  after  being  shaved  to  give  the  required  form  to  the  head,  and 
whilst  held  in  the  same  mandrel,  may  be  shifiad  to  the  nicking  appn- 
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ratus,  and,  after  being  nicked,  rethifled  back  to  the  same  shaving  appa* 
ratus,  to  have  the  bars  removed  by  the  same  cutter  that  performed  the 
first  shaving  operation,  as  herein  tet  forth. 

I  also  claim  the  employment  of  two  shifting  mandrels,  substantially 
as  specified,  in  combination  with  the  shaving  and  (he  nicking  apparatus, 
substaniialiy  as  herein  described,  8o  that  the  nicking  operation  can  be 
performed  on  one  blank  whilst  the  first  and  second  shaving  operations 
are  being  performecl  on  other  blanks,  as  specified. 

And  I  also  claim  giving  to  the  mandrel,  or  mandrels,  end-play  in  their 
boxe.o,  in  combination  with  the  permanent  rest  at  the  back  of  the  man- 
drel,  and  with  the  cutter,  substantially  as  specified,  by  means  of  which 
the  same  position  of  the  blank  relatively  to  the  cutter  is  obtained  for  the 
second  shaving  operation  which  it  had  for  the  first,  as  described. 

THOS.  J.  SLOAN. 

No.  8457. — Improvement  in  Box  Opener. 

What  1  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  jjatent,  in  an 
insirumeiit  for  opening  boxes,  is  the  combination  of  the  lever.  A,  with 
the  brace,  F,  constructed  and  operating  substantially  as  described,  either 
with  or  without  the  heel^  H. 

I  GEO    C.  TAFT. 

No.  8458. — lmprovem£nt  in  Machines  for  Dressing  Stone, 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  construction  and  operation  of  ray 
Riachiiie,  what  1  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  manner  of  attaching  the  pick-head  to  a  strong,  but  flexible 
steel  spring,  which  falls  on  a  box  spring?,  whereby  the  desirable  whip  or 
spring  blow  is  given  to  the  pick,  substantially  as  described. 

I  ai»o  claim  the  combination  of  the  lever,  F,  and  connecting  lever,  G, 
and  cratik  screw,  for  graduating  the  action  of  the  pick  while  cutting  the 
furrow  (if  mill  stones,  gradually  decreasing  the  force  of  the  blow  as  the 
pick  approai-hes  the  feather  edge  of  the  furrow,  substantially  as  described 
and  represented.  j 

JOSKPH  y.  TILTON. 

No.  8469. — Improvement  in  the  Seeding  Apparatus  of  a  Seed  Planter. 

What  [  claim  as  my  invention,  which  1  desire  secured  to  me  by  letters 
patent,  is  giving  the  seed-rollers  an  intermittent  rotary  motion,  substau- 
tially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  set  forth. 

UORNKLIUS  C.  VAN  EVERY. 

No  8460  — Improvement  in  Maddnesfor  peeling  and  cutting  Peachet, 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  application  of  a  revolving  rasping  surface  to  the  purpose  of  peeling 
peache.«i,  or  other  like  fmits;  and  hIko  the  method  of  cutting  peaches  by 
a  kuife  revolving  in  a  box,  having  an  opening  in  the  bottom,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  stone  ot  the  peaoh  is  struck  out  and  the  pnlp  thereof 
cat  into  pieces  proper  for  drying,  in  the  manner  above  described.    And 
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I  claim  and  desire  that  such  letters  patent  should  secure  to  me  the 
aforesaid  methods  of  peeling  peaches,  and  of  cutting  the  same,  as  well 
separately  as  when  combioed  together,  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  par- 
ticularly described. 

JOSHUA  O.  WARD. 

No.  8461 — Improvemwt  in  Swinging  OnuUes, 

What  I  claim  aa  my  invantion,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
IS  the  self-adjusting  pivot  or  connexion,  produce^  by  the  ball  or  weight 
M,  suspended  from  the  arc,  #,  o,  by  bent  rods  or  hooks,  P,  P,  said  hooks 
having  sutlicient  adhesion  lo  communicate  motion  to  the  cradle  ftom  the 
motive-power  before  described;  thus  constituting  a  sliding  instead  of  a 
fixed  pivot  upon  the  end  of  the  cmdie,  makiog  it  a  matter  of  indiiei^nce 
on  which  side  of  the  cradle  the  child  may  be  lying,  without  atoppinr 
the  motion  of  the  cradle,  which,  with  the  crank  alone,  would  stop^  The 
action  of  this  cradle  is  so  gentle,  and  woits  so  steadily,  as  to  be  free  frou 
noise. 

LUCIUS  F.  WHITAKER, 

No.  8462.— /mjDroeemeM/  in  Portable  Water  Closet  a, 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  invention,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  It  is  constructed,  what  1  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent,  is  the  manner  of  construction  as  described,  and  for 
the  purpose  specified,  viz:  the  vessel,  B,  resting  upon  the  partition,  a, 
in  the  inieru»r  of  the  case.  A,  and  the  circular  rim,  L),  projecting  a  short 
distance  over  the  edge  of  the  cover,  C,  when  on  the  vessel,  B,  and  rest- 
ing  upon  the  top  edge  of  the  vessel,  B,  when  the  cover,  C,  is  ofT  of  it 
in  order  to  form  the  seat;  the  whole  arrangement  being  covered  by  the 
cover,  E,  of  the  case.  A,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

GEO.  R,  WILMOT. 

No.  8463. — Improvement  in  Seed  Planters. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  and  operation  of  my  invention  I 
will  now  state  what  1  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent  ' 

I  claim  the  employment  of  the  indicator,  I,  having  its  ends  bent  as 
described,  or  in  any  other  manner  substantially  the  same,  and  secured 
on  the  main  shaft  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  disengaged  or  thrown 
into  connexion  with  the  wheel  as  desired,  for  the  purpose  of  indicaUnr 
the  place  where  the  corn  bos  been  planted,  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
purposes  substantially  as  set  forth. 

MYRON  CORY. 
No.  Hi^— Improved  mieana  for  attaching  Augerg,  ^,,  to  ihejr  handles. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  of  my  invention,  and  the  manner  in 
which  It  IS  constructed,  what  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by- 
letters  patent,  is  the  method  of  securing  augers,  and  other  implements, 
UKhandles  by  means  of  a  socket,  D,  and  ferrule,  or  cylindrical  slide,  E, 
18 — m 
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cdn^nicted  as  described,  viz:  the  socket  being  placed  underneath  a 
mortise  hole,  C,  in  the  handle,  and  perforated  with  an  oblong  slot,  (a,) 
the  edges  of  the  slot  being  bevelled  to  correspond  to  notches  (c)  ip  the 
ihank,  B, of  the  implement,  the  upper  surface  of  the  socket  being  inclined, 
End  the  shank,  B,  moved  along  the  slot  (a)  by  means  of  the  ferrule  or 
cylindrical  slide,  by  which  the  bevelled  edges  of  the  slot  bind  or  wedge 
in  tlie  notches,  and  the  taper  form  of  the  shank  drawn  firmly  in  the  hole 
ld\  thioueh  the  ferrule  or  slide,  substantially  as  described. 
^  ^  ®  MERRITT  S.  BROOKS. 


No.  8466. — Improvement  in  Machines  for  pegging  Boots  and  Shoes. 

Having  thus  described  my  improvement  in  the  implement  for  pegging 
shoes,  what  1  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  split- 
ting the  peg  from  the  peg- wood,  and  driving  it  into  the  sole  of  the  shoe, 
by  a  single  blow  of  the  plate,  E,  acting  on  the  peg- wood,  and  forcing  it 
upon  the  knife,  I,  substantially  as  herein  described. 

I  also  claim  mounting  the  peg-wood  or  block  in  a  vertically  sliding  car- 
riage, or  the  equivalent  thereof,  in  combination  with  the  stop-plate,  S', 
knife,  I,  and  fingers,  T',  operated  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

'  p  A.  C.  GALLAHUE. 

No.  8466. — Improvement  in  Machines  for  drying  Bagasse. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvements  in  apparatus  for  drying 
bagasse^  &c.,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  do  not  claim  for  such  pur- 
poses a  heated  cylinder,  revolving  upcm  an  inclined  axis,  such  cylinders, 
in  various  forms,  having  been  long  in  use  ;  but  what  1  claim  herein  as 
new  and  of  my  invention,  and   desire  to  secure  by  letters   patent,  is — 

Firstly.  The  arrangement  (substantially  as  herein  described)  of  two 
cylinders,  one  so  secured  (by  hollow  bolts  or  rivets)  concentrically  within 
the  other  as  to  leave  between  them  an  annular  steam  space,  crossed  by 
ventilating  apertures,  and  the  whole  made  to  revolve  around  an  inclined 
axis,  for  the  expeditious  drying  (free  from  the  danger  of  accidental  igni- 
tion) of  bagasse,  and  other  like  substances. 

Secondly.  The  steam  and  condensed  water  pipes,  revolving  together 
(one  withiii  the  other)  within  a  common  journal  bearing,  and  entering  the 
steam  space  of  the  cylinder,  in  oppositely  oblique  directions,  as  described, 
for  &cilitating  at  the  same  time  the  discharge  of  the  water  and  the  omis- 
sion of  steam,  durine  the  revohition  of  the  cylinder. 

SAMUEL  H.  GILMAN. 


No.  8467. — Improvement  in  Boot  Trees, 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
is  the  set-screws,  m  and  n,  and  plate,  x,  in  combination  with  the  screw, 
gj  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  described  and 

~'^"*'-  D.R.  HENDRIX. 
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What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secur«  by  letters  patent 
lutl  *\°"!^»°'^"°'»  <>/a  cradle  with  pendulum  rods  and  balls,  or  wSghta^ 

nLf«nH  /^'/h '^^  *"^  '"' *"  ^  ^'"'^  ^  ««  to  «^i°«  therein,  in  the  man! 
ner  and  for  the  purpose  above  set  forth.  luo  uiou 

SELDEN  W.  KNOWLES. 
No.  SA69. ^Improvement  in  Oil  Presses. 

.o.""^*K^  i^®^'^"^®'^  my  invention,  what  I  claim  as  new,  and  wish  to 
secure  by  letters  patent,  is  as  follows— 

stanllfirv  "'i'i"'*'''''  ""^  ^)^  ^u^^i""^  P'"*^'  ^''»^  ^^^  «»«^  chamber,  sub- 
Steam  tabes  connecung  them  with  the  steam  chamber  sliding  ik  stuffing 
rh,mKi"  t  '"'  T"^'^•^  '"^'^^^  °f  '^^  P''^^^"  »»>o^«  ^et  fo"h,  said  steam 
pu?^^.'    ^'"^  ^  '°  "  P'^P"'  ''^"^^'  P^'"^°°  ^"^  'he  plates  for  thS 

D.  L.  LATOURETTE. 
No.  8470.— Improvement  in  Piano  Fhrtes. 

is  Sf'thf*"'"  "^  "^^  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
l;n![  '!t  manner,  substantially  as  herein  described,  of  placing  or  ar- 
ranging  the  strings  of  a  piano  forte,  to  wit:  the  shortej  string  or  stnn« 
l.\l  ^'«h«';^'^<=»ave8  across  the  narrower  portion  of  the  instrSment,  and 
the  longer  strings,  or  those  of  the  lower  octaves,  crossing  them  ii  the 
direction  of  the  greatest  length  of  the  instnimen;,  so  as  tl  ncUide  h. 
fSdl^"        ""  °^  ''''"^  ''"*'^°  "^^  instrument,  for  the  purposes 

FR.  MATHUSHEK. 
No.  8471  .-Improvement  in  the  method  of  moulding  Kettles  with  Spouts. 

Having  thus  described  my  method  of  moulding''  tea  kettles,  I  do  not 
claim  any  peculiarity  either  in  dividing  the  pattern  or  using  a  gra^n- 
tetters  na'tim"'  '*'^*'  L  ^°  "'t*™  "  "^^  invention,  and  desire  JLl^L 
ll^e^I^ne  'r^nT'"*'"^.  the  pattern,  B,  with  two  projections  or  sohd 
pieces— one,  G,  on  the  under  side  of  the  spout  portion,  D   to  nrevaht  *iinH 

ocher,  H,  on  the  upper  side  of  the  spout,  D,  for  formine  a  Drint  in  th. 

^w  1°  "*"" '*"'■  P«'J~'i''n.  I. <"  "dry  sand  core,  »"1  b?"hl  use  of 
which,  m  connexion,  the-said  dry  sand  spout  core,  G'  I,  Mu  be  inwrt^ 

r  OTtt^A  l^.A'^     f^  V  "*'"'"'*  P"*"'""'  "y  "hich  mean, 
ine  pattern.  A,  is  made  to  adjust  the  spout  core,  and  greater  truth  aeeiin<H 

in  setting  the  spom  eote,  and  fewer  defective  cists  r^lt?  n  Uio  ^nE^ 
set  forth  substanually  in  this  specificaUon  and  ««omMnying  dr."  inn! 

V\r.  H.  PEASE. 
No.  M72.—Tmprovement  in  Dairy  Stofu. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  improved  apparatus'  and  its  mode  of 
cousuucuon,  what  we  claim  therein,  and  diire  to  Mcur.  by  iMtew 
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patent,  is,  first,  the  anangement  of  the  fines  and  valves  in  combination 
with  a  water  pan  and  fire-box,  Bubstantiaily  in  the  manner  and  lor  the 
purpose  set  forth. 

We  also  claim  the  combination  of  flues  and  valves  as  herein  specifi- 
cally mentioned,  for  the  purposes  described. 

JOEL  STEVENS, 
(  H.  J.  RUGGLES. 

No.  8473. — ImprwemeHt  in  Machines  for  taking  Yeas  and  Nays. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  method  of  dividing  the  yea  ami  nay  votes,  and  showing  the 
vote  by  weighing  the  yea  and  nay  balls,  ortheir  equivalents,  in  the  oppo- 
f   site  pans  of  a  scale  beam,  substantially  a^  herein  set  forth. 

We  also  claim  the  method  of  enumerating  the  votes  upon  a  question 
by  weighing  the  balls,  or  their  equivalents,  by  spring  balances,  or  their 
equivalents,  whose  indexes  indicate  the  number  of  ballots  in  their  respec- 
tive scale  pans,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

We  also  claim  the  combination  of  the  scale  beam  and  spring  balances, 
or  the  equivalent  thereof,  arranged  substantially  as  herein  described,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  simultaneously  both  the  number  of  votes  taken 
on  each  side  of  the  question  and  the  relative  values  of  the  two  sets  or 
classes  of, votes,  as  herein  set  torth 

We  also  claim  the  employment  of  mechanism  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
cording the  vote  and  showing  whether  it  is  yea  or  nay  at  a  single  oper- 
ation, substantially  as  herein  described. 

We  also  claim  the  employment  of  mechanism  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
cording the  vote  and  showing  the  enumeration  thereof  at  a  single  oper- 
ation, substantially  as  herein  described. 

And,  lastly,  we  claim  the  employment  of  mechanism  for  the  purpose 
of  recording  and  enumerating  the  vote,  and  showing  whether  it  is  yea 
or  nay  at  a  single  operation,  substantially  as  herein  described. 

THOS.  B.  STOUT, 
JAMES  F.  MORELL. 

No.  8474. — Improvement  in  Cements  for  grinding  Cylinders. 

Havihg  thus  fully  described  my  improved  composition,  and  the  man- 
ner of  applying  it,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  for  winch  I  desire 
to  secure  letters  patent,  is  the  composition  herein  described,  consisting 
of  the  whey  of  milk,  vinegar,  glue,  spirits  of  wine,  and  ether,  substan- 
tially in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

I  also  claim  the  combination  thereof  with  emery  to  construct  a  grind- 
ing cy Under  or  other  surface,  in  the  manner  described. 

j  JACOB  STEPHEN. 

Ko.  8475. — Improvement  m  Machines  for  printing  in  Colors. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  therein  as 
new,  and  desiie  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  in  combination  with  re- 
ceiving, distributing,  and  inking  rollers,  arranged  as  herein  described, 
the  adjustable  ink  trough,  provided  with  removable  partitions,  and  per- 
forated side,  so  as  to  give  out  the  ink  in  lines  or  belts,  corresponding 
with  the  lines  or  size  of  the  type,  in  the  form  for  the  purpose  herein 
Sftscnbed. 

R.  S.  WEAVER. 
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No.  8476.— (Suspended.) 
No.  8477. — Improvement  in  the  use  of  Steam  to  make  Zinc  White, 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  invention,  and  some  of 
the  means  by  which  the  same  may  be  put  into  practical  use,  what  I  claim 
therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  mixing  the 
vapor  or  gases  of  water  or  steam  with  the  heated  vapor  of  zinc,  or  of 
its  ores,  as  set  forth,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  zinc  while  for 
commercial  uses. 

I  also  claim,  in  combinatioa  with  the  process  for  manufacturing  zinc 
white,  substantially  as  herein  described,  the  making  of  hydrogen  gas  for 
light,  heat,  or  motive  power,  as  herein  fully  set  forth. 

HENRY  W.  ADAMS. 


No.  8478. — Improvement  in  Baby  Jumpers. 

I  do  not  claim  the  use  of  spring,  or  the  means  of  giving  motion  for 
the  purpose  of  exercise  or  amusenient,  as  that  has  been  before  employed 
in  a  variety  of  ways  *,  but  I  do  claim  the  combining  of  springs  with  a  frame 
ar)d  seat  in  the  manner  described,  forming  an  apparatus  for  teaching 
children  to  stand  and  walk,  and,  at  tbe  same  lime,  to  prevent  the  child 
from  bearing  its  whole  weight  upon  its  feet,  as  it  sits  upon  the  seat  or 
saddle,  and  can  at  its  option  either  stand  upon  its  feet  or  sit  down;  and 
at  the  same  time  move  itself  in  any  direction  with  iis  feet  and  its  body 
securely  sustained  in  an  upright  position,  after  the  upper  top  is  locked 
around  its  waist,  in  the  manner  described;  and  it  can  at  its  option 
either  move  by  a  motion  of  its  limbs,  or  use  the  machine  as  a  jumper 
for  amusement,  as  the  accompanying  description  and  drawing  represent. 

EUCLID  RICE. 

No.  8479. — Improvement  in  Apparatus  for  watering  Cattle. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  therein  as 
new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  in  combination  with  a 
pump,  worked  by  an  endless  chain  of  elastic  balls,  and  operated  upon 
by  the  weight  of  cattle,  the  spiral  spring,  (r,)  operating  between  a  sta- 
tionary collar  and  the  movable  cogged  and  threaded  sleeve,  (E,)  for  the 
purpose  of  more  certainly  running  the  sleeve  into  gear  when  the  cattle 
step  upon  the  platform,  and  for  gradually  stopping  the  platform  as  it 
rises,  and  the  buckets  as  they  run  back  into  the  slactc  or  pipe,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  back  the  water,  as  herein  fully  described  and  represented. 

S.  W.  WOOD. 

No.  8480. — Improvement  in  TTvreshing  and  Separating  Grain. 

First.  What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  method,  herein  described,  of  constructing  threshing  cylin- 
ders  wiih  curved  knives,  or  otherwise  shaped  in  the  end,  for  the  purposes 
herein  described. 

Second.  Also,  the  method,  already  described,  of  working  the  separator 
by  means  of  the  jumping  wheels  and  concave  tracked  brackets,  or  by  any 
modification  of  it  whereby  the  action  is  substantially  the  same. 

CYRUS  ROBERTS, 
JOHN  COX. 
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j  No.  84S1 . — Improvements  in  AirEngines.     ■ 

"What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  aaid  d«sire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  working  cylinder  and  piston,  and  the  supply  cylinder  and  piston, 
of  less  piston  surface,  the  two  pistons  being  connected  with  each  other, 
and  working  together,  substantially  as  specified,  in  combination  with 
the  regenerator  and  heater,  so  that  the  air,  jr  other  circulating  medium, 
shall  pass  from  the  supply  cylinder  to  the  working  cylinder  through  the 
regenerator,  substantially  as  specified,  and  give  motion  to  the  engine 
through  the  difference  of  area  of  the  pistons  ;  and  this  I  claim,  whether 
the  air,  or  other  circulating  medium,  be  made  to  pass  on  the  retarn  stroke 
from  the  reg^neraior  to  the  supply  cylinder,  or  any  other  receiver,  or  into 
the  atmosphere. 

I  also  claim,  in  connexion  with  the  working  cylinder,  the  employment 
of  two  regenerators,  substantially  as  specified,  in  combination  with  the 
▼alves,  or  their  equivalents,  for  the  purpose  of  causing  the  air,  or  other 
circulating  mediunp,  to  pass,  during  a  series  of  strokes,  through  one  of 
the  regenerators  to  the  working  cylinder,  and  back  from  the  working 
cylinder  through  the  other  regenerators,  and  then  reversing  the  action, 
as  substantially  specified.  . 

I  also  claim  interposing  the  Ireater  between  the  regenerator  and  the 
working  cylinder,  substantially  as  specified,  to  heat  the  air,  or  other  cir- 
culating medium,  as  it  passes  from  the  regenerator  to  the  working  cylin- 
der, as  specified,  to  supply  the  heat  required. 

And,  finally,  I  claim  communicating  the  power  of  the  engine  lo  the 
"working  beam  or  its  equivalent,  by  the  attachment  thereof  to  one  of  the 
pistons,  or  piston-rods,  between  the  open  ends  of  the  two  cylinders,  said 
pistons  being  connected  or  braced  to  each  other,  substantially  as  specified, 
whereby  I  am  enabled  to  render  the  engine  compact,  and  effectually  to 
brace  and  connect  the  two  pistons  and  avoid  undue  strain,  as  specified. 

I  J.  ERICKSON. 

No.  8482. — Improvement  in  Machines  for  forming  Horse  Collars, 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  of  the  moving,  tapering  block  with  the  adjustable 
stationary  dies;  the  two  being  constructed  and  arranged  substantially  as 
herein  set  forth.  /.  | 

I  ISAAC  DAVIS. 

No.  8483. — Improvement  in  Cultivators. 

What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  interme- 
diate jointed  ploughs,  in  combination  with  the  main  cultivating  ploughs, 
-  described,  for  enabling  the  ploughman  to  plough  nearer  to,  or  further 


from,  the  rows  at  will. 


ISAAC  CONSTANT. 


No.  8484. — Improvement  in  Seed  Planter. 

Haying  thus  described  the  nature  and  operation  of  our  invention,  what 
we  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  sectre  by  letters  patent,  is  in  combination 
with  the  leed  box,  A',  and  cap,  n,  arranging  the  rotating  disk, »,  verti- 
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cally,  and  providing  it  with  the  projections, ;,  and  the  stationary  vertical 
disk,  6,  provided  with  an  opening.  A,  for  receiving  the  gram  and  the 
flanches,  c,  e,  between  which  the  said  projections  rotate,  and  by  which 
the  grain  is  carried  from  the  seed  box  to  the  cap,  and  thence  to  the  seed- 
ing tube;  the  whole  being  arranged  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose 
specially  set  forth  and  described. 

NEWTON  FOSTER, 
GILBERT  JESSUP, 
HIRAM  L.  BROWN, 
~  CALVIN  P.  BROWN. 

No.  8485. — Machine  for  measuring  and  cutting  Iron. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  measuring  wheel,  placed  in  any  suitable  ppsition,  in  combination 
with  the  cutter,  bed  plate,  and  spring,  or  its  equivalent;  the  whole 
being  arranged  and  combined,  substantially  as  described,  for  the  purpose 
herein  set  forth. 

LEVI  B.  GRIFFITH. 
No.  8486. — Improvement  in  Desks. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  construction  and  operation  of  my  ele- 
vating desk,  what  I  claim  as  new,  and  of  my  invention,  and  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  raising  of  a  horizontal  surface ^at  the 
back  part  of  the  desk  or  tablexwhen  the  front  part  is  being  raised,  to  form 
an  inclined  plane  by  means  of  the  arrangement  of  ihe  screw  and  lever, 
or  any  analogous  device,  the  front  part  being  hinged  to  the  elevating 
frame,  K;  the  same  to  be  applied  to  standing  or  sitting  desks  or  tables, 
substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

JOHN  T.  HAMMITT. 

No.  8487. — Improvement  in  Radiating  Surfaces, 

What  1  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  application 
of  the  tapering  form  to  radiating  surfaces,  constructed  in  the  compact  and 
available  manner  above  described. 

JOSHUA  K.  INGALLS. 
No.  8488. — Improvement  in  Tanners^  Oil  from  Rosin, 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  new  and  original  product  or  manufacture  which  1  denominate 
Kobbins's  tanners'  oil,  or  Robbins's  curriers'  oil,  the  process  of  producing 
which  I  have  herein  fully  set  forth. 

I  also  claim  every  use  and  application  of  my  said  oil. 

LEWIS  S.  ROBBINS. 

No.  Si89.— Improvement  in  lubricating  Oil  from  Rosin. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
iijhe  new  and  original  product  or  manu&cture  which  I  denominate 


in 
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Robbins^  lubricating  oil,  the  process  of  producing  ^hich  I  have  herein 
fully  set  forth. 

I  also  claim  every  use  and  application  of  the  said  oil. 

j  LbiWIS  S.  ROBBINS. 

No.  8490. — Improvement  in  distilling  Acid  and  Naphtha  from  Rosin. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  new  and  improved  process  of  distilling 
Tosin,  what  1  clttim  therein  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
letters  patent,  is — 

First.  The  process  of  separating  the  acid  and  water,  arising  from  the 
decomposition  of  rosin,  at  the  temperature  of  325 degrees  Fahrenheit,  or 
thereabout,  by  means  of  fire  heat,  substautialty  in  the  manner  herein 
set  forth. 

I  also  claim,  in  combination  with  the  above,  the  process  of  separating 
the  naphtha  from  the  other  component  p)arts  of  the  rosin  by  preserving  the 
temperature  of  the  liquid  mass  within  the  still  at  about  the  range  of  325 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  as  above  stated,  and  injecting  steam  into  the  same, 
by  which  I  am  enabled  to  throw  off  tlie  naphtha  at  the  same  temperature 
employed  for  throwing  off  the  acid. 

I  do  not  intend  to  limit  my  improved  process  of  distillation,  as  herein- 
before described,  to  the  production  of  oil  from  rosin,  but  shall  employ  it 
£)r  redistilhng  the  crude  article  known  as  rosin  oil. 

I  LEVVfS  S.  ROBBINS. 

No.  8491. — fmprrwemeni  in  Paint  OH  from  Rosin. 

What  I  daim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  nevp  and  original  product  or  Bianufacture  which  1  denominate  Rob- 
bins's  paint  oil,  the  process  of  producing  which  1  have  herein  fully  set 
forth. 

I  also  claim  every  use  and  application  of  my  said  oil. 

LOUIS  S.  ROBBINS. 

No.  8492. — Improvement  m  the  manufacture  of  Charcoal. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  iron  cylinder  with  a  double  bottom,  the  upper  one  bein?  perforated, 
and  these  combined  with  several  flues,  covered  at  the  top  with  dampers, 
and  prot«cted  within  with  iron  riiigs,  the  whole  so  constmcted  that  the 
fire  may  be  applied  either  on  the  top,  under  the  bottom,  or  within  the  flues, 
or  in  all  together,  at  pleasure;  and  the  whole  adapted,  as  herein  described, 
to  ^ mes  and  purposes  specified,  and  these  only. 

I  WM.  P.  McCONNELL. 

No.  8^3. — Improvement  in  Fhlding  Doors  of  Stoves. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improved  doors  for  grates  and  stoves, 
what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  for  which  I  desire  to  secure  letters  pat- 
ent, is  the  slidinsr  and  folding  doors,  in  combination  with  pilasters,  by 
which  I  prevent  the  heating  of  the  doors  and  warping  consequent  thereon 
'ahd^ttinut  a  free  radiation  of  heat  from  the  side  of  the  stove,  substantially 
in  tfie  manner  and  for  the  purposes  set  forth. 

JAMES  ROOT. 


H.  Doe.  J02L 

No.  8494. — hnpntvement  in pr^cesaes  for  Dyeing  Blue. 
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I  claim  as  my  invention  the  mode  of  producins:  a  dark  blue,  or  color  to 
Uike  the  place  of  indigo,  which  ook>r  can  be  produced  at  a  very  great  sa- 
ving of  expense,  in  comparison  to  that  incurred  by  the  employment  of  in- 
disro  in  the  usuhI  way. 

I  do  not  noean  to  daim  the  tme  of  a  pruesiate  of  potash  d3re  alone;  but 
do  claim  the  employment  of  such  djet,  in  combination  with  either  one  or 
more  of  the  above-named  woods,  substantially  in  manner  as  specified. 

EDWARD  SWINEY. 

No.  8495. — Improvement  in  Compounds  for  Extinguishing  Pires. 

What  1  claim  is  the  appHeation  of  a  compound  of  sulphur  and  nitre,  in 
a  state  of  combustion,  within  a  room  or  apartment  on  fire,  for  the  purpose 
of  extinguishing  the  fire  tending  to  destroy  tlie  said  room  or  building 
thereof. 

JOSHUA  UPHAM. 


No.  8496. — Improvement  in  Springs. 

Havin?  described  the  nature  of  my  said  invention,  and  the  manner  of 
performing  the  same,  1  declare  that  1  claim,  as  of  my  invention,  the  above 
specified  mode  of  arranging  or  combining  springs  and  inclined  planes, 
or  surfaces,  curved  or  plane,  so  that  the  poitits,  or  arms,  of  the  spnngs  may 
be  applied  to  or  press  atrainst  the  inclines,  or  inclined  planes,  for  the 
purpose  of  thereby  obtaining  the  action  of  said  springs,  in  manner  herein- 
before described. 

JAMES  WEBSTER. 

No.  8497. — Improvements  in  Planing  Machines. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  invention,  what  I  claim 
therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  application 
of  springs  or  weights  to  cutter  stocks,  both  at  their  point,  in  line  with  the 
cutting-edge  of  the  knife,  and  also  to  the  heel,  by  which  a  double  action 
is  g:iven  to* the  stock,  both  at  the  heel  and  edge,  allowing  it  to  rise  and 
oscillate  to  the  inequalities  of  boards  or  plank,  substantially  as  described 
and  for  the  purposes  herein  set  forth. 

GEO.  W.  BEARDSLEE. 

No.  8498. — Improvement  in  Carriage  S^ngs. 

My  improvement,  and,  therefore,  what  I  claim,  consists  in  combining 
hnttrestf  blocks,  C,  O,  with  the  wood  bar.  A,  and  the  meullic  strap  bar,  B, 
in  such  manner,  aubstantially  as  specified,  to  that  such  l>locks,  when  the 
spring  is  in  use,  shall  act  as  levers,  to  compress  the  wood  and  counteract 
the  tendency  of  the  fibres  to  be  elongated  and  ruptured  by  the  downward 
strain. 

LEVI  BISSELL. 
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No.  8499. — Improvement  in  Machines  for  Dressing  Staves. 

What  I  claim  ai  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent' 
is  dressing  staves  by  means  of  stationary  knives,  in  combination  with 
a  pressure  roller,  directly  over  the  cut,  when  this  is  combined  with  the 
bcid,  constructed  with  a  raised  portion  where  the  cutting  is  done,  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  a  crooked  or  bent  slave  treedom  of  motion  while  be- 
ing dressed,  substantially  as  described. 

I       LEWIS  S.  CHICHESTER. 

No.  8600. — Improvement  in  Bating  and  Tanning  Hides, 


What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  method,  herein  described,  of  bating  hides  and  other  skins  in  the 
process  of  tanning,  by  subjecting  them  to  a  vapor  bath,  applied  substan- 
tially in  the  manner  herein  described. 

I  also  claim  the  combination  of  the  rocking  frame  and  the  shaft  above, 
the  two  being  connected,  as  herein  set  forth,  in  such  manner  that  the 
shafl  may  be  used  either  to  rock  the  frame  or  to  raise  it  from  the  vat. 

WM.  B.  MILLIGAN. 


No.  8501. — Improvement  in  Cheese ^  Butter,  and  Bread  Cutters, 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  Utters  patent, 
is  the  arrangement  of  the  circular  revolving  table  (c)  and  knife,  (/,)  the 
said  knife  being  attached  to  the  sliding  shaft,  (i,)  and  operated  by  means 
of  a  treadle  (X:,)  and  weighted  cord  and  pulley,  or  their  equivalents,  so 
that  the  cheese,  or  other  article  to  be  cut,  may  be  placed  upon  the  table 
and  not  removed  until,  by  a  single  revolution  of  the  wheel,  and  a  few 
slight  pressures  of  the  foot  upon  the  treadle,  it  is  cut  into  as  many  parts 
as  may  be  desired,  without  crumbling  or  waste. 

j  B.  F.  ADAMS. 

No.  8602. — Improvement  in  the  ctnstruction  of  Scythe  Fbstenings. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  naode  of  adjusting  the  lever,  D,  by  rotating  the  ring,  C,  around  its 
own  axis,  by  which  the  point  of  the  scythe  is  thrown  out  or  drawn  in, 
as  shown  and  described,  the  upper  end  of  the  lever,  D,  passing  through 
an  eye,  g^  attached  to  the  ring,  C,  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever  being  near 
the  end  of  the  snath,  as  shown  at  e,  and  the  scythe  attached  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  lever,  as  set  forth. 

I         DAVID  ANTHONY,  Sen. 

No.  8603. — Improvement  in  Hand  Planes. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  application  to  carpenters'  planes  and  moulding  tools  of  a  new 
method  of  confining  the  iron,  by  a  metallic  apparatus,  acting  u|xin  the 
principles  of  the  lever  and  cam,  in  combination  with  the  set  screw  for 
adjusting  the  same,  as  herein  described,  using  for  the  purpose  the  afore- 
said contrivance  or  arrangement  of  parts,  or  any  other  substantially  the 
same,  and  which  will  produce  the  same  effects  in  like  manner. 

BENJAMIN  F.  BEE. 
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No.  8604. — Improvement  in  Screens  of  Witmounng  Machines. 

1  do  not  claim  any  part  or  portion  of  the  gear,  fans,  or  forms  of  the 
hopper  or  shoe  as  an  original  invention,  as  I  am  aware  that  all  these  have 
been  in  common  use. 

But  what  I  do  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  arrangement  of  juides,  D,  D,  and  side  apertures  on  the  upper  movable 
screen,  as  seen  in  figure  3,  and  the  lower  screen,  as  seen  in  figure  4 
attached  to  the  shoe,  and  which  screen  may  be  attached  to  any  common 
wmnowmg  machine,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  before  de- 
scnbed.  ,  > 

JONATHAN  BEAN. 
No.  8606. — Improvement  in  Stave  Jointing  Machines. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
IS  the  adjustable  knife,  in  combination  with  the  adjustable  rest,  as  de- 
scnbed,  to  adapt  them  to  the  jointing  of  staves  for  casks  ef  different 
bilge. 

—  DANIEL  DRAWBAUGH. 

No.  S506.— Improvement  in  Shuttle  motions  of  Looms. 

What  I  do  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  hanging  the 
picker  staff  or  staves  upon  radius  rods,  D  and  E,  having  two  distinct 
radial  motions,  substanUally  as  herein  set  forth,  for  the  purpose  of  causing 
the  end  which  operates  upon  the  shuttle  to  describe  or  make  a  rectilinear 
motion  parallel  with  the  raceway,  and  with  less  power  than  has  hereto- 
fore been  done. 

GEORGE  W.  PERRY. 

No.  8507.— Improvement  in  Machines  for  cutting  the  Soles  of  Boots  and 

Shoes. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  me  by 
letters  patent,  is  the  mode  or  means,  hereinabove  described,  for  insuring 
the  unerring  turning  of  the  knife-frame  for  cutting  both  sides  of  the 
sole,  said  means  consisting  of  the  notched  pawl  lever  and  spring  v  v 
operating  on  the  journal  plates  of  said  frame,  substantially  as  herein- 
aDove  QescriDeQ. 

JOSEPH  STEGER. 
No.  8608. — Improvement  in  Car  Seats. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  of  our  invention,  what  we  claim  as 
new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  arrangement  of  two 
levers  m  a  cross  position,  so  that  any  required  height  of  back  may  be 
carried  and  reversed  from  and  to  either  side  of  the  seat,  and  secure  it 
firmly  in  its  position  at  any  required  angle,  substantially  the  same  as  de- 
scribed and  represented. 

EZEKIEL  BOOTH, 
EZRA  RIPLEY. 
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No.  8509. — ItnprQrflmcnl  w*  Telescopes. 
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What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  or  improvement,  consists  in  combining 
the  glasses,  or  glasses  and  diaphragms,  with  a  sliding  or  eye-piece  tube, 

A,  of  a  telescope,  by  means  of  a  lube,  or  slide,  B,  perforated  through  its 
side  or  sides  in  such  manner  as  tp  enable  a  person,  when  the  said  tube, 

B,  is  withdrawn  from  its  enclosing  tube,  to  obtain  ready  access  through 
the  openings,  or  perforations,  to  the  glasses,  or  lenses;  the  whole  being 
substantially  in  the  maauer  and  lor  the  purpose  as  described. 

I  ALVAN  CLARK. 

No.  8510. — Improvement  in  Machines  for  cutting'  Hides. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  is  the  combination  of  mechanism  for 
reducing  dry  hide  to  a  strip,  and  mechanism  for  cutting  or  removing 
the  hair  from  the  under-side  of  the  said  strip,  at  one  continued  opera- 
tion, substantially  in  the  manner  as  described. 

j  JACOB  C.  FLINT. 

No.  8511. — Improvement  in  betiding  Felloes. 

What  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
curbs,  C,  D/'m  conibinaiion  with^^he  box,  B,  or  its  equivalent,  said 
curbs  being  constructed  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  substantially 
as  described.  | 

A.  W.  JOHNSTON. 

No.  8512. — Improi^ement  in  Card  Grinders. 

What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  seture  by  letters  patent,  is  an  instrument 
for  grinding  or  sharpening  wool,  cotton,  or  other  cards,  made  with  sec- 
tional card  teeth,  which  are  so  bent  at  the  heel  as  to  make  the  sharp 
edge  more  prominent  than  its  opposite  and  broad  edge,  together  with  its 
application  to  the  card  that  is  to  be  ground  in  such  a  direction  as  to 
cause  tBe  sharp  edge  of  the  teeth  of  the  grinder  to  be  first  presented  to 
and  enter  among  the  teeth  of  the  card. 

RICHARD  KITSON. 

No.  8513. — Improvement  in  Daguerreotype  Apparatus. 


Therefore,  we  claim — 

First.  The  construction  of  a' camera  box,  wjth  a  cross-opening,  or 
mortise,  to  receive  a  sliding  frame,  that  carries  both  an  object  glass  and 
the  Daguerreojlype  plate,  as  described. 

Second.  The  constnictiou  and  application  of  a  sliding  frame,  t, 
with  a  division,  to  receive  a  frame  carrying  an  oblong  object  glass,  so 
Ibrmed  as  to  be  placed  either  yeitically  or  horizontally,  as  described  and 
shown. 

Third.  The  construction  of  the  slide,  t,  so  as  to  receive  in  the  other 
division  a  Daguerreotype  piateinaframe,  n,  such  frame,  n,  being  pressed 
in  place  by  springs,  16,  and  held  in  place  by  blocks,  17,  taking  notches 
in  the  frame,  n,  as  described  and  shown. 

WILLIAM  LEWIS, 
W.  H.  LEWIS, 
HENRY  J.  LEWIS. 


What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  of  a  stitf  oar  conplkig  with  the  ends  of  a  couple  of 
cars,  and  with  the  trucks  nnder  the  same,  substantially  in  the  manner 
herein  set  forth,  by  which  the  cars  are  made  to  guide  the  trucks  under 
them,  and  keep  them  in  their  proper  positions  on  the  track — to  wit,  in 
such  positions  that  a  line  drawn  midway  between  and  parallel  with  the 
truck  axles  will  be  at  right  angles  to  any  straight  track,  and  also  at  right 
angles  to  the  tangent  of  any  curved  railroad  track. 

LORENZO  D.  LIVERMORE. 

No.  8616. — Improvement  in  Abdominal  Supporters. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  employment  of  a  poblc  brace  of  the  peculiar  form  herein  described, 
and  as  represented  in  ngs.  2,  3,  4,  6,  6,  and  7  of  the  drawings,  so  as  to 
fit  thn  ospiibis,  and  press  uniformly  upon  the  inguinal  region,  while  tha 
upper  edge  of  the  brace  is  bent  forward  so  as  to  effect  no  inconvenient 
pressure  upon  the  abdomen  of  the  wearer;  said  pubic  brace  being  made 
of  hammered  leather,  or  other  tenacious  material,  in  the  manner  and  for 
the  purpose  herein  described. 

A.  J.  LONSBURY. 

No.  8616. — Improvement  in  Bedsteads. 

Having  thus  described  the  natnre  of  my  invention,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  constructed,  what^I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  let- 
ters patent,  is  the  manner  of  securing  the  lower  bedstead  to  the  upper  one, 
so  that  it  may  slide  underneath  the  upper  one,  or  be  drawn  out  from  it,  as 
described,  viz:  by  having  the  clamps  (^)  atUMshed  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
foot-posts,  E,  of  the  lower  bedstead,  said  clamps  fitting  in  the  recesses 
(a)  of  the  rails,  A,  of  the  upper  bedstead,  and  the  rails,  D,  of  the  lower 
bedstead,  passing  through  the  mortise  holes  (6)  in  the  foot  posts,  C,  of 
the  upper  bedstead,  substantially  as  shown  and  set  forth. 

LEVI  NEWCOMB,  Jr. 

No.  8517. — Improvement  in  Horse  Collars. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  connecting  the  sides  of  the  breast  plate,  C,  by  a  flat  joint,  A,  in  combi- 
nation with  the  levers,  D,  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  breast  plate,  and 
rising  over  the  neck  without  touching  the  shoulders  of  the  animal, 
and  connected  at  the  top,  by  which  means  the  breast  plate  is  made  ad- 
justable to  the  size  of  the  horse,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

R.  RICKEY. 

No.  851S. — Improvement  in  Chnin  Kilns. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  of  the  heating  chamber,  D,  with  the  two  drying  beds, 
one  above  and  the  other  below^  as  described. 

ISAAC  S.  STOVER. 
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What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
18  the  use  of  a  Tocker  containing  pebbles,  sand,  and  water,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  frosung  plates  of  glass,  or  embossed  work,  as  above  described. 

ISAAC  TAYLOR. 

No.  ^20.— iTr^rovements  in  Apparatus  for  sizing  and  dyeing  Yam. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  me  br 
letters  patent,  is —  ' 

First.  The  conducting  of  yarn  or  thread  from  section  or  warper  beams 
directly  into  and  through  the  size  or  coloring  liquids  to  the  pressure  roll- 
ers, by  a  series  of  rollers,  more  or  less  in  number,  placed  as  nearly  in  con- 
tact with  each  other  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit,  the  closer  the 
better,  sufficient  space  being  allowed  between  the  fixed  rollers  for  the 
passage  of  the  yarns  or  threads,  thos  enabling  the  said  rollers  to  operate 
as  guides  to  each  and  all  the  threads,  to  prevent  them  from  matting  or 
clinging  together,  and  superseding  the  otherwise  necessary  use  of  reeds, 
raddles,  or  other  separators. 

Second.  I  claim  the  taking  or  making  of  a  weaver's  lease,  or  series  of 
leases,  at  the  commencement  of  the  process  of  warping  or  beaming  of 
yarn  or  thread  on  section  or  warper  beams,  and  at  proper  intervals  dti  the 
same,  to  correspond  with  required  lengths  of  yarns  or  threads  on  weaving 
beams,  and  preserving  the  same  throughout  the  sizing  and  drying,  thus 

dispensing  with  the  use  of  hacks  of  lease  takers  in  th«  dresser,  and  the 
otherwise  necessary  stoppage  of  the  dresser  or  sizer,  for  the  purpose  of 
tying  or  twisting  together  each  separate  thread. 

ALONZO  BASCOM. 


No.  S52\.—IinprwerMnts  in  Printing  Presses. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature,  construction,  and  operation  of 
my  invention,  I  will  proceed  to  state  what  1  claim,  and  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent —  | 

First.  1  claim  hanging  the  type  bed  and  platen  upon  cranks  on  rotating 
shafts,  e,  C,  and  D,  D',  arranged  and  operating  in  the  manner  substan- 
tially as  herein  described. 

Second.  I  claim  the  spring  pressor,  W,  attached  to  the  type  bed  or 
platen,  for  the  purpose  of  pressing  the  band,  c,  communicaUng  motion  to 
the  sheet,  against  the  opposite  surface  of  the  platen  or  bed,  and  causing 
It  to  be  moved  at  precisely  the  same  speed  as  the  bed  and  platen  suIh 
aiantially  as  described. 

Third.  I  claim  the  arrangement  for  carrying  and  giving  motion  to  the 
inking  roller,  consisting  ot  the  barrel,  P,  the  bars,  Q  and  p,  the  lever, 
R,  springs,  r  and  /,  and  band,  «,  combined  together,  and  with  the  above 
type  bed  and  platen,  in  the  manner  substantially  as  set  forth. 

THOMAS  H.  DODGE. 


No.  8522. — Improvement  in  Machines  for  cutting  Combs. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  and  operation  of  my  invention, 
what  1  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  wheel, 
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B,  with  the  cutters,  r,  placed  on  its  peripbery,  as  described;  said  wheel 
having  a  rotary  motion,  and  also  a  vertic^d  reciprocating  motion,  in  a 
trans  verse  line  with  its  axis,  ibr  the  purpoae  of  turning  or  cutting  comb- 
teethi  substantially  as  described;  said  motioDS  being  given  the  wheel  by 
means  of  the  cams,  H,  I,  levers,  P,  U,  and  pawls,  /,  n,  or  their  equiva- 
lents, as  set  forth. 

S.  CURTIS. 

No.  8523. — Improvement  in  Stove  Grate  Bars. 

Having  thus  described  my  construction  of  fire-grate,  what  I  claim  as 
Bew,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  manner,  described,  of 
forming  separate  grate-bars  for  vibrating  grates,  rounded  at  their  ends, 
secured  and  working  in  grooves  of  the  mme,  as  described^y 

GEORGE.  W.  GARDNER. 

~T  No.  8524. — Improvement  in  Ploughs. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  a  cotton  scraper,  constructed  as  herein  described,  with  a  share  and 
mould-board  projecting  from  the  side  of  the  landside,  opposite  that  to 
which  the  earth  is  thrown,  the  landside  thus  extending  ^om  the  point 
of  the  scraper  to  that  wing  of  the  mould  board  opposite  the  one  to  which 

it  usually  extends;  and  the  several  perls  being  so  arranged  that  the  land- 
side  will  run  deep  enough  to  hold  the  implement  firmly  to  its  work,  the 

share  will  pare  the  groond  and  cut  off  the  weeds  near  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  and  the  mould-board  will  conduct  the  same  towards  the  middle 
of  the  space  between  the  rows. 

HENRY  GOLDS  EN. 

No.  8526. — Improvement  in  Propellers  of  Machinery  to  be  used  in 

Charrents. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  lettera  pat- 
ent, is  the  application,  for  the  purpose  specified,  of  one  or  more  levers, 
A',  A,  with  the  floats  or  blades,  B,B,  at  their  lower  ends,  against  which 
the  current  acts;  said  levers  being  attached,  at  about  their  centres,  to  an 
adjustable  frame,  D,  by  a  universal  joint,  C,  as  described;  the  upper 
ends  of  the  levers  being  attached  to  cranks,  I,  I,  by  which,  through 
any  suitable  gearing,  motion  is  communicated  to  the  shaft,  M,  substam- 
tially  as  described. 

JAMES  HARDIE. 

No.  ^2&.— Improvement  in  Railroad  Car  Wheels. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  connecting  the  tread  or  rim  of  a  car-wheel  to  the  hub  or  central  part 
thereof  by  means  of  India  rubber,  or  other  analogous  elastic  material, 
such  elastic  material  Ijeing  connected  with  the  outer  periphery  of  the 
central  part  of  the  wheel  by  a  groove  on  the  latter,  or  its  equivalent,  and 
to  the  inner  periphery  of  the  rim,  also,  by  a  groove  thereon,  or  its  equiva- 
lent^  the  India  rubber  holding  itself  in  both  gnooves  by  its  elasticity, 
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and  giTing  to  the  wheel  lateral  as  well  as  radial  elasticity,  as  herein  de- 
scribed. 

I  also  cUnim  the  grooved  segments,  constructed  substantially  as  herein 
described,  and  interposed  between  the  India  rubber  and  the  rim,  for  the 
purpose  of  fecilitating  the  insertion  of  the  India  rubber  into  the  space 
Itetween  the  rim  and  central  part  of  the  wheel,  and  its  removal  therefrom, 

as  herein  set  forth.  1 

NEHEMUH  HODGE. 

No.  8527. — Improvements  in  Mill  for  Grinding  and  Bolting. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  invention,  what  I  claim 
"therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 

First.  The  grinding  of  grain,  or  other  material,  by  means  of  a  revolv- 
ing stone,  or  metallic  roller,  and  one,  two,  or  more  separately  adjustable 
concaves,  whereby  "  high  and  low"  grinding  may  be  performed  simul- 
taneously, and  bolting  the  same  the  instant  that  any  particles  are  gronnd 
fine  enough,  in  combination  with  the  returning  on  to  the  roller  again  all 
particles  too  coarse  to  be  bolted  through  the  boltmg  concave,  so  that  they 
may  be  ground  over  again  and  again,  until  they  are  fine  enough  to  be 
discharged  ;  and  this  1  claim,  whether  it  is  done  by  means  of  th«  re- 
Tolving  beaters  and  brushes,  which  throw  it  up  and  through  the  pipe,  or 
by  any  other  means  essentially  the  same. 

Second,  i  claim  the  guides  or  partitions  in  the  pipe,  as  herein  de- 
scribed, to  prevent  meal  -from  scattering  endwise  in  its  transit  from  the 
bolting  concave  to  the  roller,  in  coaibination  with  the  adjustable  aprons, 
A,  on  which  it  falls,  and  which  distribute  and  govern  it  in  its  passage  to 
the  discharging  end,  as  herein  described  and  set  forth. 

JEHU  HOLLINGSWORTH. 

No.  8628. — Improvement  in  Gannon  for  throwing  Chain  Shot. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  and  operation  of  my  invention, 
what  1  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  in  combi- 
nation with  the  revolving  head,  S,  and  the  bores,  B,  B,  diverging  as  de- 
scribed^  the  rack,  C,  attached  to  the  gun,  and  the  worm-wheel,  D, 
hung  on  the  shaft,  E,  by  which  the  gun  is  made  to  revolve  or  turn  to  the 
desired  position,  so  that  the  chaiu-shot  may  be  thrown  either  in  a  hori- 
EOQtal  or  vertical  line.  i 

ADAM  LEMMER. 

No.  8529. — Improved  Hereto  Propeller. 

And  having  now  described  the  nature  of  my  said  invention,  and  in 
what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  peiformed,  I  declare  that  what  I  claim. as 
my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  arranging  two  or 
more  series  of  narrow  blades,  such  as  above  described,  each  series  on  a 
separate  shaft,  and  the  shafts  one  within  the  other,  and  provided  with 
keys,  or  other  equivalent  means  of  securing  them  to  each  other,  substan- 
tially as  specified,  so  that  the  two  or  more  shafts  may  be  turned  on  each 
other,  and  resecured,  to  place  the  series  of  vanes  directly  behind  each 
other  for  sailing  purposes,  and  at  difierent  points  of  the  circle  for  pro- 
pellioff. 

G.  MALO. 
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No.  8530. — Improvement  in  Desks. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is — 

First.  Forming  the  desk  top  in  boxes,  parts,  or  pieces,  D,  E,  each  of 
which  may  be  separately  raised  or  lowered,  as  required,  through  appro- 
priate mechanical  devices,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  pur- 
poses shown  and  %et  forth. 

Second.  The  employment  of  hinged  double  leaves,  F,  G,  in  the  front 
of  the  desk,  the  same,  when  extended,  forming  a  rest  for  the  hand,  and 
being  made  capable  of  closing  down  or  in,  essentially  as  described. 

ISAAC  H.  NORRrS, 
DAVID  FLANDERS. 

No.  S53l.^ Itr^ovements  in  Railroad Smtch. 

Having  thus  described  my  invention  and  improvements  in  the  self- 
adjusting  and  locking  switch  for  railroads,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that 
I  am  aware  that  the  relative  position  of  the  switch  with  the  main  track, 
or  turn-out,  or  sideling  track,  has  been  changed  by  the  action  of  me- 
chanism attached  to  the  cars,  as  well  as  by  devices  attached  to  the  loco- 
motive, in  various  ways;  and  therefore  1  do  not  claim  changing  the 
switch  by  apparatus  or  devices  actuated  by  the  cars  or  locomotive;  nor 
do  I  claim  constructing  and  operating  a  switch  composed  of  a  single 
movable  section  of  the  main  rail ;  but  what  1  do  claim  as  my  invention 
and  improvement,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  employ- 
ment of  the  additional  movable  sections,  D,  D,  in  combination  with  the 
sections,  C,  C,  forming  the  switch,  whereby  the  lateral  movement  of 
each  is  halved  or  divided,  in  opposite  directions,  and  a  more  regular  curve 
is  produced  than  that  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  single  movable  sec- 
tion or  switch,  and  thereby  insuring  safety,  the  weight  of  the  train  of 
cars  on  one  section  of  the  switch  forming  a  lock  to  the  other  section,  as 
one  section  canHot  move  without  the  other,  till  the  train  of  cars  shall 
haVe  passed  therefrom,  as  herein  fully  set  forth. 

I  also  claim  the  combination  of  the  double  central  lever  bars.  A,  B,  A. 
B,  with  the  central  connecting  rock-shaft,  E,  having  two  cranks,/,  pro- 
jecting  in  opposite  directions,  to  which  are  attached  the  cross  bars,  gyg-', 
lor  uniting  the  double  sections,  D,  C,  C,  whereby  the  switch  is  ad- 
justed, as  fully  set  forth  and  shown  in  the  accompanying  drawings. 

ID.  F.  PHILLIPS. 
No.  8532. — Improvement  in  Seed  Planters, 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  as  new,  and 
desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  slides  /  p 
wiih  the  grooves,  a,  (which  "drill  in"  the  grain,)  and  the  cells,  c,e,  fo 
that  by  moving  the  slats,/,  towards  the  centre  of  the  hopper  to  close  the 
communication  with  the  grooves,  and  open  it  with  the  cells,  c,  for  plant- 
ing in  "check  rows,"  or  by  moving  both  the  slats,/,  ^,  towards  the 
cenlie  of  the  hopper,  to  close  the  communication  between  said  hopper 
and  the  grooves,  a,  and  cells,  c,and  open  it  with  the  cells,  e,  for  planting 
in  "step  rows;"  the  whole  being  arranged  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
purpose  herein  set  forth  and  fully  shown. 

WILLIAM  REDICK, 
19— m 
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No.  8533. — Improvement  in  inserting  Porcelain  Teeth. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  mode  of  inserting  teeth  by  forming  the  concave  base,  and  of  in- 
serting the  platina  pins  into  the  base  of  the  platina  surface  of  the  teeth,  in 
an  obhque  direction,  and  attaching  them  to  the  gum  plates  without  stays. 

W.  WILLSHIRE  RILEY. 

No.  8534  — Improvement  in  Stoves. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  placing  the  damper,  F,  between  the  fire  and  hot  air  flues,  B  and  E, 
80  as  to  control  the  amount  of  opening  in  each  respectively,  and  govern- 
ing the  same  by  the  expansion  of  the  rod,  rf,  substantially  as  herein  de- 
scribed, for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  heat  of  the  oven. 

I  do  not  claim  the  expanding  rod,  e/,  irrespective  of  its  connexion  with 
the  damper,  placed  as  described. 

j  H.  R.  ROSE. 

No.  8536. — Improvement  in  Stove  Grates. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  new  and  improved  fire  chamber  for 
stoves,  &c.,  what  1  claim  therein  as  new,  and  for  which  I  desire  to 
secure  letters  patent,  is  the  inclined  elevator,  E,  for  raising  the  back 
grate,  and  coupling  it  with  the  front  grate,  and  in  combination  the  con- 
necting the  front  and  back  grates  with  honks  or  catches,  constructed 
and  arranged  substantially  as  above  specified. 

I  H.  J.  RUGGLES. 

No.  8536. — Improvement  in  Spring  Saddles. 

I  I 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the   movable   pommel,  the  spiral  spring,  or  springs,  connecting   the 

pommel  and  canile,  and  the  rawr  hide  seat,  all  combined,  subsianiially 
in  the  manner  herein  set  forth,  making  a  spring-seat  saddle  tree. 

I  JOHN   C.  Fr.  SALOMON. 

r 

No.  8537. — Improvement  in  Gongs, 

What  I  claim  as  my  inrention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  making  gongs  of  sheet  or  plale  iron,  or  steel,  with  a  rim,  B,  all  round, 
Strengthened  by  a  ring  or  band,  C,  the  whole  being  coated,  and  having 
the  crevices,  interstices,  and  all  unsound  parts  filled  with  an  alloy  of 
copper  and  tin,  or  any  alloy  of  a  similar  nature,  or  composed  of  similar 
metals  to  what  is  usually  called  "  bell  metal,  substantially  as  herein  set 

forth.  I  .         « 

VLNE  B.  STAR. 

No.  8538. — Improvement  in  Jinishing  and  balancing  Mill  Stones. 


What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  inserting  the  balance  rine  in  the  eye  of  a  mill-stone  in  the  early 
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stage  of  its  construction,  and  then  making  use  of  the  said  balancerine, 
in  conjunction  with  a  chuck,  combined  with  the  spindle,  in  completing 
the  stone,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

GEORGE  TODD. 

No.  8539. — Improvement  in  Wires  for  making  pile  in   Woven  Fhbrics. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  combining.with  the  flat  pile  or  figuring  wire  employed  in  weaving 
looped  or  piled  fabrics,  and  attached  to,  or  near  one  end  thereof,  a  weight, 
for  the  purpose  and  in  the  manner  substantially  as  described. 

E.  B.  BIGELOW. 

No.  8540. — Improvement  in  F\xstenings  for  Garments. 

Having  thus  described  my  improved  mode  of  fastening  garments,  &e., 
1  shall  state  my  claim  as  follows:  What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and 
desire  to  have  secured  to  me  by  letters  patent,  is  the  opening,  closing, 
and  fastening  together  the  two  sides  of  a  garment,  or  other  article,  by 
means  of  the  clasps  and  ribs,  operating  in  combination,  substantially  in 
the  manner  hereinabove  described. 

1  also  claim  the  method  of  connecting  the  clasps  one  to  the  other,  in 
pairs,  and  in  the  series  of  pairs,  by  the  links,  cord,  and  beads,  substan- 
tially in  the  manner  hereinabove  set|forth. 

ELIAS  HOWE,  Jr. 

No.  8541. — Improvement  in  Cooking  Stoves, 

Having  thus  fully,  clearly,  and  exactly  described  and  represented  my 
improvements  in  stoves,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  se- 
cure by  letters  patent,  are  the  diving  flues  (e)  opening  from  the  floor,  as 
de8cril)ed,  and,  in  combination  with  this,  the  chamber  (g,)  for  the  pur- 
pose described. 

HOSEA  H.  HUINTLEY. 

No.  8542. — Improvement  in  Cooking  Stoves. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  employment  of  the  three  movable  plates,  C,  D,  E,  constructed  and 
arranged  as  described,  viz:  the  plate,  E,  being  hollow  and  affording  a 
passage  or  flue, 'when  not  cut  off"  by  the  damper,  through  which  the  heat 
passes,  warming  the  ovens  formed  by  the  plates,  the  plates  being  capable 
of  being  withdrawn  from  the  stove,  or  varied  in  a  vertical  position,  by 
which  arrangement  the  stove  can  be  converted  into  an  air-tight,  or 
draught  wood, or  coal  cooking  stove,  cooking  range,  or  a  wood,  or  coal, 

draught,  or  air  tight  radiating  stove,  or  into  a  Franklin  sieve,  sub- 
stantially as  set  forth. 

GEO.  W.  CARLETON. 

No.  8543.— /mprorcrf  Safety  Apparatus  for  Steam,  Boilers. 

First.  We  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  the  bent  tube,  formed  and  arranged  substantially  as  described. 
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to  contain  mercury,  in  combination  with  the  lever  of  the  safety  valve,  or 
its  equivalent,  and  connected  with  the  steam  boiler  by  means  of  a  swivel 
and  a  pillar  connexion,  or  its  equivalent,  whereby  the  varying  pressure 
of  steam  varies  the  actual  weight  upon  the  valve. 

Second.  We  also  claim  the  combination  of  the  connecting  rod,  Q,, 
and  the  lever,  O,  I,  and  the  shaft,  R,  for  connecting  the  mercurial  gange, 
T,  T,  and  U,  with  the  catch  box,  N,  and  projecture,  O,  on  the  catch 
Tx)X,  whereby  the  mercury  in  the  gauge,  T,  T,  being  th<weight,  holds 
down  the  safety  valve,  or  sets  it  at  liberty,  by  the  pressure^of  steam  from 
the  pillar,  E,  and  swivel,  S,  S,  said  pillar  being  supplied  with  steam 
from  the  boiler  or  boilers,  as  described  in  the  specifications. 

Third.  We  also  claim  the  combination  of  the  rod,  M,  with  the  spiral 
spring  upon  it,  and  small  pulley  at  the  top  of  it,  with  the  notched  pulley, 
L,  for  holding  the  catch  box  together  so  long  as  the  full  part  of  the 
pulley,  L,  is  on  the  small  pulley,  or  setting  it  at  liberty  when  that  part 

of  the  pulley  that  is  cm  out  comet  opposite  the  small  pulley,  and  thereby 

allowing  it  to  ascend,  as  described  in  the  specifications. 

JONATHAN  COLLINS, 
JOHN  J.  G.  COLLINS. 


No.  8544. — Imptovernent  in  Plovghs. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  securelby  letters  pateHt — 

First.  Is  th^cutter,  C*,  or  its  equivalent,  to  separate  the  sward  for 
the  first  furrow  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  coulter,  acted  upon  by  the 
prop,  as,  and  lever,  C«,  or  their  equivalents. 

Second.  Is  the  piece,  D»,  fastened  to  the  heel  ^of  the  mould-board 
in  combination  witff  the  cutter,  O*,  to  turn  wide  furrows. 

Third.  Is  the  mode  of  connecting  the  tongue  and  plough,  respect- 
ive!^, to  ihe  axle,  by  means  of  the  links  and  th«i  loose  tenon  on  the 
tongue,  Fubstantially  as  described,  so  as  to  allow  the  team  to  walk  en- 
tirely aside  from  the  furrow,  or  direct  course  of  the  plough,  in  ploughing 
prairie,  marsh,  or  other  land  with  soft  understrata,  and  make  the  plough 
run  smoothly  and  work  well,  and  so  as  also  to  enable  the  ploughman 
to  take  an  extraordinarily  wide  furrow,  with  one  member  of  the  team 
walking  in  the  furrow  with  a  common  yoke,  thus  dispensing  with  the 
long  yoke  now  commonly  used  for  that  purpose. 

tourlh.  Is  the  rope,  L),  and  Ifcver,  D',  or  their  equivalents,  in  com- 
bination with  the  mode  of  connecting  the  tongue  and  plough  to  the 
axle,  substantially  as  described,  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the  within 
specification.  ^ 

ELIJAH  GOLDTHAIT. 

'     No.  8546. — ImproTcment  in  Centrifugal  Sugar  Drainers. 

I  would  now  state  that  what  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  centrifugal  machines  for  separating  fluid  from  other  matter, 
constructed  and  operating  as  herein  set  forth,  with  detachable  vessels 
containing  the  substance  to  be  operated  upon,  irrespective  of  the  exact 
mode  of  attachment,  their  namber  of  vessels  used,  or  the  form. 

DANIEL  KINa 
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Having  thus  fiilly  described  our  invention,  we  will  proceed  to  stato 
what  we  claim  as  new,  and  desire  by  letters  patent:  We  claim  con- 
troUing  the  operation  of  the  rudders  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  either 
into  operation  while  the  other  is  stationary,  by  means  of  the  pins  or 
studs.  A,  A',  OR  their  tillers,  io  combination  with  the  grooves  or  slots,  g,  ^, 
in  a  wheel  or  disk,  G,  receiving  motion  upon  an  axis,  /  or  by  the 
equivalents  of  the  same,  substantially  as  therein  described. 

THOMAS  H.  MORTIMER, 
JAMES  M.  GARDNER. 

No.  8547. — Improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  Door  Knobs. 

I  claim  the  combination  and  arrangement  of  the  arms,  sliding  plate 
springs,  and  lever,  substantially  as  described,  operating  in  the  manner 
or  in  any  analogous  way,  for  Uie  purpose  set  forth. 

ORRIN  NEWTOx\. 
No.  854S. — Improvements  in  Drop  Presses,  -- 

What  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  general  arrangement  and  combination  of  the  crank  and 
shaft  with  its  sweeps,  moving  always  in  the  same  direction  with  the 
moving  gear,  or  pulley,  and  the  ratchet  wheel,  joined  together  and 
rumung  loose  upon  the  shaft,  conslantiy  in  the  same  direction,  substan- 
tially as  I  combine  them,  for  the  purposes  herein  described. 

I  also  claim  the  lock,  in  combination  with  its  sweep  and  spring, 
and  with  the  crank,  to  stop  its  motion  not  too  abruptly,  and  to  hold  it 
iintil  It  IS  unlocked  by  the  hand  or  foot  of  the  workman,  substantially  as 
described.  ' 

MILO  PECK.  ' 

No.  S5i9.— Improvement  in  Cider  Mills. 

Having  thus  described  the  portable  cider  mill,  I  wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood  that  I  make  no  cUim  to  ori^^itiality  of  invention  to  any  part  of  the 
mill,  separately  considered;  nor  do  I  claim  as  new  any  part  of  the  arange- 
raent  of  the  press  grinding  cylinder  or  hopper.  But  what  I  do  claim  as 
new  IS — 

Fvrst.  The  arrangement  of  the  parallel  slicing  knives,  l),  in  combina- 
tion with  the  reciprocating  follower,  O,  made  as  described,  with  channels 
and  ribs  on  its  inclined  face,  when  us«^d  with  a  grinding  cylinder,  Y 
and  concave,  T,  made  and  arranged  as  described  and  represented,  for  first 
slicing  the  apples,  and  then  delivering  the  slices  successively  to  the 
grinding  cylinder,  Y,  to  be  reduced  to  pummace  in  the  manner  herein 
described. 

D.  F.  PHILLIPS. 

No.  So50.—Improvem£Ht  in  Shingle  Machines. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 

First.  The  peculiar  form  and  mode  of  adjusting  of  the  riving  plate 
E,  th«  same  being  self-adjusting,  by  means  of  the  spring,  F,  upon  which 
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it  rests,  and  the  end  of  the  plate  eontiguous  to  the  riring  knife,  being 
bent  upward,  (to  accommodate  irregularities  in  the  grain  of  the  shingle 
timber,)  as  herein  specified. 

Second.  The  employment  (in  combination  with  a  shingle  shaving 
machine)  of  the  rolls,  T,  levers,  X,  Z,  hanging  rods,  X,  spring,  A:,  and 
bent  lever,/?,  or  their  equivalents,  the  whole  hems;  arranged  and  oper- 
ated in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  described:  the  levers, 
rod,  and  spring  acting  upon  the  rolls,  and  pressing  them  uniformly 
towards  each  other,  for  the  purpose  of  unwinding  or  straightening  the 
rived  shingle,  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  bent  lever  (being  operated  by 
the  motion  of  the  connecting  rod,  R^  and  acting  upon  the  spring,  ky) 
having  the  effect  of  increasing  the  force  or  pressure  of  the  rolls  upon  the 
shingle,  (as  the  latter  passes  between  them,)  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  splitting  of  tlie  shingle  in  advance  of  tl^  cutters  as  they  approach 
the  thin  end  of  the  shingle,  as  herein  set  forth. 

FRANKLIN  SKINNER. 
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No.  8551. — Improved  Valve  for  Oscillating  Engines. 

I  do  not  claim  the  circular  valve,  nor  the  manner  of  reversing  the  en- 
gine by  turning  the  valve^  but  what  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire 
to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  arrangement  of  the  piston  valve  with  a 
ground  face  in  a  cylindrical  steam  chest,  as  described  above,  by  which 
the  necessity  of  packing  about  the  trunnion  and  plummer  block  is  avoid- 
ed, consequently  saving  much  friction  in  the  trunnion. 

WM.  M.  SMITH. 
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No.  8552.— Improvemem  in  Railroad  Car  Brakes. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  and  arraugenient  of  the  levers,  link  rods,  and  shoes, 
or  rubbers,  substantially  as  herein  described,  whereby  each  wheel  of 
both  trucks  of  a  car  is  retarded  with  a  uniform  force  when  the  brake  is 
put  into  operation. 

F.  A.  STEVENS. 

No.  8553. — Tmprovements  in  Looms  for  weaving  Bags. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is — 

First.  Placing  the  cams  upon  one  or  more  shafts  in  such  manner  that 
they  can  be  moved  so  as  to  change  their  relative  position  in  regard  to 
each  otherwithoraround  the  shaft,  if  upon  separare  shafts;  or  around  the 
shaft,  if  upon  the  same  shaft,  in  combination  with  the  devices,  substan- 
tially such  as  are  herein  described,  or  their  equivalents,  for  releasing, 
changing,  and  holding?  said  cams,  as  may  be  required,  for  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  the  foregoing  si>ecification. 

Second.  Is  the  pin,  r,on  the  spring, /\  in  combination  with  the  pawl, 
m,  or  their  equivalents,  to  force  back  the  rod,  rf»,  and  propel  the  whe«l, 
I,  by  the  pin,  rf*,  acting  against  the  inclined  sides  of  the  notches,  A«,  A', 
80  that  the  pin, rf',  will  fall  back  on  the  groove, rf', and  allow  the  wheel, 
I,  to  be  propelled  by  the  pin,  C«. 

CYRUS  BALDWIN. 
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What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  of  the  helical  spring,  F,  with  the  screw, y,  upon  the 
drill  shaft  and  the  opening  and  closing  nut,  or  screw-nippers,  H,  H,  the 
whole  being  applied  in  the  manner  substantially  as  described,  and  op- 
eratirigr  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  all  the  required  movements  of  the 
drill  in  the  line  of  the  axis  of  its  revolution,  in  giving  it  the  pressure 
upon  Us  work,  controlling  the  said  pressure,  and  withdrawing  it  from  its 
work, as  herein  fully  set  forth. 

WILLIAM  BUSHNELL. 

No.  8555. — Improvements  in  Hurdle  Fences. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improved  fence,  what  I  clafm  therein, 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  method  of  locking  and  sup- 
porting the  same  bym«ansof  the  notched  sills  and  lock  braces,  as  herein 
described. 

CYRUS  C.  COLE. 

No.  8556. — Improvement  in  Machines  for  crimping  package  papers  for 

Soda  Poufdertf  ^. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  is  the  combination  and  arrangement  of 
the  surfaces,  t,  u,  v,  w,  ^,pyb,  a,  c,  </,  in  the  manner  substantially  as 
represented  in  the  drawings,  and  for  the  purpose  of  folding  the  paper  in 
a  trough  like  sha[>e,and  in  other  respects  convenient  for  being  filled  with 
powder  and  folded  together. 

CARLOS  A.  COOK. 

No.  8557. — Improvement  in  Railroad  Switches. 

Having  thus  described  my  invention  and  improvement,  and  pointed 
ftut  the  difference  between  the  same  and  other  railroad  switches,  what  I 
claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 

First.  'I*he  combination  of  the  stationary  single  casting,  c,  with  the 
eiflgie  casting  or  switch,  ^g-,  each  having  a  guard  on  the  inside  thereof, 
whereby  the  said  permanent  single  sutionary  casting,  c,  is  made  to  sub- 
serve the  purpose  of  the  ordinary  frog  and  auxiliary  switch  in  connexion 
with  the  turn-out  side  of  the  main  track  as  described. 

Second.  I  also  claim  providing  the  movable  casting,^,  on  the  inside 
thereof  with  a  guard,  ^,  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  the  train  of  cars 
over  the  switch  in  a  straight  line  when  running  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrow,  y»,  and  thus  prevent  the  cars  from  passing  on  to  the  turn-out 
rails  when  the  switch  is  in  the  position  shown  in  fig.  2,  the  projection  or 
fr^g,/  being  of  sufficient  length,  in  connexion  with  guard,  m,  to  guide 
the  train  on  to  the  main  rail,  a,  as  described. 

WM.  N.  RAINES. 

No.  S55B.—Apparattafor  Propelling  and  Steering. 

I  do  not  claim  the  peculiar  wheel  here  used  as  a  water  wheel  and 
(NTopeller ;  but  what  I  claim  aa  my  inventioo,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
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letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  water  ways  in  the  rudder  with  a 
water  wheel  and  submerged  propeller,  to  be  operated  by  hydraulic  pres- 
sure,  far  propelling  and  steering  vessels,  substar.tialiy  as  herein  set  forth. 

j  JOHN  C.  Fr.  SALOMOxY 

No.  S559.— Improved  Lock  for  Safes,  ^c. 

I  do  not  claim  the  knobs,  D,  D,  and  collars,  E,»K,  with  the  numbers 
on  hem,  tor  the  purpose  of  servirig  as  indexes,  as  ihey  have  been  previ- 
ously  used  ;  neither  do  1  claim  a  series  of  tumblers  as  those  described, 
for  these  have  also  been  previously  used  ;  but  what  I  do  claim  as  new 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  "  tallon,"  N,  with  the  stud 
q,  attached  to  it,  in  combination  with  a  series  of  tumblers,  O,  having 
curved  slots  o.m  ihem;  said  tallon  and  tumblers  operating  as  described, 
viz:  the  teUon  being  thrown  up  by  the  key  during  its  second  revo- 
lution,  and  the  stu^,  q,  in  consequence,  placed  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
tumblers,  the  tallon  being  held  up  by  the  catch,  P,  the  catch,  y,  on  the 
tallon  bearing  against  the  stump,  z,  and  preventing  the  bolt  from  beinj? 
moved  back  or  withdrawn ;  the  tallon,  N,  requiring  to  be  let  down,  when 
the  bolt  IS  to  be  withdrawn,  so  that  the  stud,  q,  may  work  or  slide  in  the 
curved  slot,  O,  in  the  tumblers,  and  the  catch,  y,  be  free  from  the  stump, 
z;  the  bit  of  the  key,  in  turning,  acting  upon  the  end  of  the  tallon,  and 
shooung  back  the  bolt,  substaniially  as  described. 

I  F.  C.  GOFFIN. 

No.  S500.— Improvements  in  Railroad  Car  Trucks. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  iherein  as 
new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  hanging  the  frame  of  a  six- 
wheeled  truck  immediately  on  the  centres  of  the  front  and  rear  axles  by 
a  shank  or  socket,  and  to  the  centre  axle  by  guides,  in  combination  with 
horizontal,  diagonal,  or  other  bracing,  connecting  and  operating  said 
wheels  so  that  they  may  adjust  themselves  lo  any  lateral  curvature  in 
the  track,  and  at  the  same  time  allow  either  of  the  sets  of  wheels  to  pass 
over  any  obstruction  without  raising  the  other  sets  from  the  track,  and  for 
the  purpose,  also,  of  allowing  the  set  from  which  the  weight  is  removed  to 
still  retain  its  position  on  the  track  for  guiding  the  othefs,as  he.ein  fully 
set  forih  and  described.  ' 

I  BENJ.  HINKLEY. 

No.  8561. — Improvement  in  Steam  Carriages  for  Railways. 

Now,  we  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  we  do  not  claim  the  com- 
bination of  a  steam  engine  with  the  axles  or  body  of  a  carriage ;  nor  do 
we  claim  any  arrangement  of  it  by  which  it  is  directly  applied  to  a 

hxed  axle,  or  one  so  connected  directly  with  the  carriage  body  that 
other  than  a  rotary  motion,  it  can  have  no  horizontal  and  rocking  move' 
ments,  independently  of  the  same ;  but  what  we  do  claim  as  our  invention 
or  improveinent  is  the  arrangement  or  arranging  steam  engine  directly 
on  a  movable  truck-frame  of  "a  lo^ig  car,"  or  carriage,  in  combination 
with  arranging  the  boiler,  or  steam  generator,  on  or  in  the  carriage  body 
Of  frape,  and  connecting  the  engine  and  steam  generator  by  a  flexible 
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pipe,  or  pipe  having  a  ball  and  socket,  or  other  equivalent  connexion  or 
joint,  such  as  will  allow  of  all  the  necessary  rotary  and  rockin*  move- 
ments of  the  truck  fra.me  and  carriage  body ;  the  whole  being  substonti- 
ally  as  hereinbefore  described. 

JOS.  H.  MOORE, 
WM.  P.  PARRUTT. 

No.  8562. — Improvement  in  Expanding  Mandrels. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  paient, 
is — 

First.  Theuse  of  an  expanding  nut  or  shell,  D,  formed  in  segments 
whose  interior  faces  have  portions  of  a  screw  thread  cut  thereon,  which 
fit  within,  and  correspond  with,  the  thread  of  a  taper  screw  e,  of  the 
mandrel.  ' 

Second.  The  manner  of  holding  together,  or  retaining  in  their  places, 
the  several  segments,  c,  c  c,  of  the  expanding  shell  or  nut,  by  means  of  a 
coiled  spring,  or  springs,  g,  g,  encircling  the  segments,  and  made  of  suffi- 
cient length  to  admit  of  the  nut  expanding  without  destroying  the  coq- 
finement  or  hold  of  the  seg,ments,  as  described. 

WALTER  SHERROD. 

No.  So^2.— Improvements  in  Machines  far  Stretddng  and  Drying  dotk. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  is  the  combination  of  the  two  winding 
_and  lengthwise  stretching  contrivances,  or  stretchers,  the  two  width  wise 
rotary  stretchers,  C,  I),  and  the  three  or  any  other  suitable  number  of 
drying  cylinders,  E,  F,  G,  substantially  as  described,  so  as  to  enable  a 
person  to  cause  a  pi^ce  of  cloth  to  pass  in  one  direction  over  and  around 
the  drying  cylinders,  and  next  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  many  times 
as  may  be  desirable,  in  order  to  stretch,  dry,  and  finish  the  same  to  the 
extent  that  may  be  required. 

THOMAS  BARROWS. 

No.  8564. — Improvement  in  the  mode  of  papering  Pins. 

I  do  not  claim  the  crimps  that  the  pins  are  inserted  through;  neither 
do  I  claim  rolling  up  the  paper  of  pins  from  both  ends  to  the  centre,  that 
being  old  and  well  known.  But  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and 
desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  new  mode  of  papering  pins,  sub- 
stantially as  herein  described. 

I  claim  the  new  manufacture  of  "book  pins,"  formed  by  folding  the 
paper  in  parallel  folds  at  regular  disUnces  from  each  other,  producing  fan- 
like or  zig  zag  folds,  which  allows  the  paper  of  pins  to  be  closed  into  com- 
pact form,  without  rolling  or  winding,  for  the  purposes  herein  set  forth. 

C.  O.  CROSBY. 

No.  S565.—Improvemetit  in  Machines  for  Working  Gay. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention  is — 

First  The  fixed  double  eccentric  cams,  I,  I,  in  combination  with  the 
pilmans,  J,  J',  attached  to  the  slides,  K^  K',  and  by  means  of  L,  L',  giv- 
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Ih!  ^h^'TiJ^'f^®  iP^"^^''  ^'  ^''  *"^  ^^'■^"Sh  them  to  the  rack,  Q,  and 
lh«wheel,  E  for  the  purposes  herein  set  forth  and  described. 

m»^?"  .f  ^'u'"*  L^^  particular  arrangement  and  combination  of 
mach  nery  set  f.rth  and  described  in  figs.  2,  3,  and  4,  in  combination 
with  the  tempering  wheel,  E,  fig.  I,  especially  the  double  eccentric,  I  I, 
and  the  pitmans  or  connecting  rods,  J  and  J',  the  slides,  K  and  K',  with 
the  pawls  M,  M',  the  connecting:  bar,  O,  the  shifting  rod,  P,  and  the  rack 
Q.as  applied  to  tempering  clay  for  making  brick,  or  any  other  purpose! 
or  any  equivalent  device  or  arrangement  of  machinery  for  accoraplishine 
the  same  purpose  substantially  in  the  same  manner. 

DANIEL  DUCHEMIN, 
GEORGE  DUCHEMIN. 

No.  8566.— Improvement  in  Tailors'  Measures. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
IS  the  gauge  designated  by  the  letters  A  and  S  in  the  drawings.  This 
gauge  has  two  arms  slit  through  the  centre,  from  the  cross  bar  down  as 
Illustrated  by  fig.  1  in  the  drawings;  the  front  arm  extends  up  and  forms 
asemi-circleoverand  around  the  topof  the  inner  arm.  This  semi-circle 
is  slit  through  the  centre,  and  forms  a  wav  for  the  two  shoulder  straps 
which  are  attached  by  a  pivot  to  the  topof  the  inner  arm  to  turn  on  with 
screws  to  set  them  to  the  desired  place;  the  semi  circle  is  designated  by 
the  letter  Din  the  drawrVigs.  This  gauge  moves  horizontally  on  strap 
1^,  from  the  front  backward,  or  vice  versa,  until  it  strikes  the  front  of  the 
arm-hole  and  locates  the  same,  and  is  set  by  screws  to  the  desired  place 
{T?h  fl  *^u^^?"  ^^  '''**^"  perpendicularly,  so  as  to  increase  the 
VLSI  IT  '^^°"''^«"  f«f  «  very  ftill  breasted  man,  or  contracted,  so  as 
to  fit  a  hollow  breasted  man. 

JAMES  MAGINNIS. 
No.  8567 — Improvement  in  winding  Watches. 

Jc  ^^^^  ^'''^''^  *^  ""5^  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
HJ^^JK^i'  ""Tm/"  watches  of  the  machine  keys,  substantially  as  herein 
a^d  their  »!;!li''''^^  by  the  accompanying  drawings,  which  keys 
and  their  boxes  are  enclosed  by  the  watch  case,  and  form  a  part  of  the 
watch,  rendering  the  use  of  ordinary  watch  key  unnecessary,  without 

„.L  f'^^r  ^'T  '^''^''""  °^  ^^e  complicated  machinery  heretofore 

used  lor  the  same  object. 

I  THEODORE  NOEL. 

No.  8568.— Improvement  in  Carriage  Perches. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
w  constructing  the  front  extremity  of  the  perch  so  as  to  form  a  spindle 

ft^rl?  «ifrr!!  T^^  u  '"^^  "*" '^*  *"''"*"»  P'*^^'  ^«  ^on"«ct  it  with  the 
IX  ~«S'  I  .K  f^^  '"u '^  ""^^  *^  ^"^''^  *  h*"g«  ""  which  the  front 
?nr^.  H  ?  "'''''  ^r  u"*''  ^'"^  *  "«^  ^"^y  additional  to  that  which  the 
forward  extremity  of  the  perch  has  heretofore  performed,  thus  increasing 
the  efficiency  without  increasing  the  complexity  or  cost  of  the  coupling. 

LEWIS  E.  STILWILL. 
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No.  8569— Improvements  in  Machines  for  boring  holes  in  Posts 

Having  thus  described  my  improvements  on  the  machine  for  boring 
holes  in  posfs  for  fencing,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  patent,  is  conibining  the  pivoted  bar,  R,  provided  with  a 
catch  and  inrjined  plaie,  S,  T,  and  long  arm,  V,  and  stop  or  pin,;?,  with 
the  gauge  bar,  U,  provided  with  rows  of  pins,  9,  and  mounted  in  bear- 
ings in  the  inclined  carriage,  G,  whereby  the  movement  of  the  latter  is 
regulated  in  moving  the  timber  laterally  in  boring  a  series  of  holes,  as 
described  in  the  s|^)ecificauon. 

I  also  claim  the  combination  of  the  pivoted  beam,  P,  inclined  plane,  *, 
inverse  half  nut  screw,  /,  and  propelling  screw  shaft,  M,  whereby  the 
carriages  are  made  to  advance  toward  the  boring  tool,  and  is  disengaged 
for  the  purpose  and  in  the  manner  described  and  represented. 

I  do  not,  however,  intend  to  confine  my  claim  to  the  precise  construe- 
tion  described  in  the  foregoing  specification,  but  to  use  such  a  form  of 
construction  as  may  be  the  best  adapted  to  accomplish  the  desired  object 
by  means  substantially  the  same;  neither  do  1  claim  any  portion  of  the 
machine  above  described  that  has  been  practised  successfully  by  others 
prior  to  its  being  invented  by  myself. 

^  THOMAS  T.  STRODE. 

No.  8570. — Improved  Fhundry  Apparatus, 

Having  thus  described  my  improvements  in  the  art  of  founding,  what 
I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  des-ire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 

First.  The  method  of  making  moulds  for  castings  by  impressing  the 
pattern  into  a  measured  quantity  of  sand,  contained  in  a  flask  constructed 
with  steps,  or  protuberances,  and  depressions,  substantially  as  herein  de- 
scribed, so  that  the  mould,  when  finished,  may  be  surrounded  by  sand, 
varying  in  thickness  in  proportion  to  the  different  degrees  of  compres- 
sion which  it  receives  by  the  impression  of  the  pattern,  in  order  that  ihe 
density  or  hardness  of  the  face  of  the  mould  may  be  rendered  more  uni- 
form, substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

Second.  I  claim  the  method  of  charging  the  half  flask  with  the  requi- 
site quantity  of  sand  to  form  a  half  mould  by  surmounting  said  flask 
with  a  hopper,  and  passing  the  two  to  and  fro  beneath  a  sand-box,  sub- 
stantially as  herein  described. 

Third.  I  claim  the  method  of  detaching  the  hopper  from  the  flask 
after  the  mould  is  formed,  and  of  applying  it  thereto  before  the  sand  is 
introduced,  substantially  as  herein  described. 

Fourth.  I  claim  the  method  of  applying  facing  sand  to  the  flask  prior 
to  the  fiirmation  of  the  mould,  by  means  of  apparatus  operating  substan- 
tially as  herein  described. 

Fifth.  I  claim  the  method  of  tempering,  distributing,  and  sifting 
moulding  sand  by  means  of  machinery,  operating  substantially  as  herein 
described. 

Sixth.  I  claim  the  core  spindle,  constructed  substantially  as  herein 
described. 

Seventh.  I  claim  the  method  of  filling  a  series  of  flasks  with  melted 
metal  by  a  single  sprue  by  means  of  a  sprue  case,  with  which  the  flatki 
are  connected,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 
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Eighth.  I  tlaim  the  combination  of  apparatus  for  tempering  the 
moulding  sand,  apparatus  for  distributing  the  tempered  sand  and  sifting 
it  into  the  sand  reservoir,  and  apparatus  for  supplying  to  the  flask  a 
measured  quantity  of  sand  from  tha  reservoir,  with  a  flask  and  pressing 
apparatus,  whereby  the  sand  is  worked  and  the  mould  produced  by  ma- 
chinery, operating  substanxially  as  herein  set  forth. 

CHAPMAN  WARNER. 

No.  8571 . — Improvement  in  Running  Gear  of  Locomotives. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  use  of  steam  springs  for  the  support  of  the  weight  carried  by  the 
driving  wheels  of  a  locomotive  engine,  in  combination  wiih  bearing  or 
supporting  wheels  placed  both  befiire  and  behind  the  af )resaid  driving 
wheels,  which  bearing  wheels  support  a  portion  of  ibe  weight  of  the 
engine,  through  the  medium  of  stael,  air,  India-rHbber,  or  other  springs 
possessing  the  properties  herein  described,  as  belonging  to  steel  springs, 
as  distinguished  from  steam  springs,  for  the  purpose  set  forth  in  the 
specification. 

I  also  claim  the  employment  of  steam  springs,  or  steam  pressure, 
operating  separately  from  the  propelling  cylmders,  for  the  purpose  of 
varying  the  pressure  of  the  driving  wheels  of  a  locomotive  engine  upon 
the  rails  of  the  road,  in  combinatidn  with  beaiing  or  supporting  wheels 
placed  boih  before  and  behind  the  aforesaid  driving  wheels,  which 
bearing  wheels  support  a  portion  of  the  weight  of  the  engine,  through 
the  medium  of  steel,  air,  India-rubber,  or  other  springs  possessing  the 
properties  herein  described,  belonging  to  steel  springs,  as  distinguished 
from  steam  springs,  for  the  purpose  set  forth  in  the  specification. 

ROSS  WINANS. 


No.  8572. — Improvement  in  Apparatus  for  opening  and  closing  Gates, 

Having  thus  described  my  improved  gale,  what  I  claim  therein  as  my 
invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  making  a  blank  space 
on  the  lever,  o,  and  vibrating  it  so  far  as  to  disent^age  the  cogs  upon  it 
from  the  cogs  upon  the  plate,  /,  so  that  the  gate  may  be  opened  and 
closed  by  persons  on  foot  without  the  aid  and  without  operating  the 
lever,  0,  in  combination  with  the  connecting  of  the  bar,  r,  (or  latch)  to  the 
lever,  o,  by  the  rope,  g,  so  as  to  unlatch  the  gate  when  the  lever,  o,  vi- 
brates before  the  cogs  on  the  lever,  o,  gear  into  the  cogs  upon  the  plate, 
/,  to  open  the  gate,  substantially  as  described. 

j  ENOCH  WOOLMAN. 

No.  8373. — Improved  Revohnng  Revcrberatory  Purnance. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  rolling  or  revolving  furnace,  revolving  on  friction  wheels,  or 
rollers,  or  their  equivalent,  in  combination  with  an  ordinary  fire,  such  as 
is  used  in  reverberatory  furnaces,  the  two  being  combined  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  products  of  combustion,  healed  gases,  «fcc,,  from  the 
grate  shall  pass  into  the  interior  of  said  rolling  or  revolving  furnace,  sub- 
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stantially  as  herein  described,  said  rolling  or  revolving  furnace  being  ap- 
plicable  to  any  purpose  for  which  ordinary  reverberatory  or  wind  furnaces 
are  employed. 

AMBROSE  S.  BEADLESTON. 

No.  8574. — Improvement  in  Potato  Diggers. 

What  I  clairn  as  of  my  own  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent  of  the  Inited  Stales,  is  the  arrangement  and  combination  of  the 
cutting  and  digging  cylinders  with  the  riddles,  in  the  manner  herein  set 
forth. 

DANIEL  D.  BELL. 

No.  8575. — Improvement  in  construction  of  Sounding  Boards  for  Musical 

Instrujnenis. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  above-described  mode  of  constructing  the  sounding-boards  of 
stringed  instruments  by  combining  or  arranging  together  any  suitable 
number  of  pieces  of  wood  prepared  as  above,  all  in  manner  and  for  the 
purpose  as  herein  set  forth. 

CORNELIUS  BOG  ART. 

~         No.  ^ol^— Improvement  in  Running  Gear  of  Railroad  Cars. 

What  I  claim  as  new  and  original,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  adapting  to  each  side  of  railroad  car  trucks  four  or  more 
wheels,  attached  to  a  frame-work,  inflexible  vertically,  but  with  a  hori- 
zontal motion,  in  such  manner  that  in  case  of  depressions  in  the  rails  at 
their  joinings,  or  otherwise,  they  (the  wheels)  will  alternately,  by 
couplets,  triplets,  or  the  like,  receive  the  weight  of  the  load  above,  and 
relieve  the  wheel  passing  over  the  depression  from  the  weight  of  the 
load  and  frame-work,  so  that  no  concussive  blow  is  struck  with  that 
weight,  or  jar  created,  substantially  as  above  desmhed. 

THOMAS  A.  DAVIES. 

No.  8577. — Improved  Carbo?iic  Acid  Gas  Engine. 

I  do  not  claim  the  invention  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  its  liquified  or 
aenform  character  as  a  motive  power;  neither  do  1  claim  the  use  of  the 
hydrostatic  press  for  liquifying  the  gas,  as  these  principles  have  long 
been  known  and  commented  upon  by  Sir  Hy.  Davy,  Faraday,  Brunnel, 
and  others.  But  what  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
letters  patent,  is — 

First.  A  carbonic  acid  gas  engine,  in  which  said  fluid  passes  from  a 
reservoir,  where  it  exists  in  a  liquid  state, through  suitable  valves,  into  a 
heated  cylinder,  thence  inio  a  refrigerator,  where  it  is  cooled,  and  thence 
through  pumps,  where  it  is  condensed  by  hydrostatic  pressure,  and 
forced  back  again  to  the  reservoir  before  named  ;  the  said  engine  being 
constructed  substantially  as  herein  described.  , 

Second.  The  combination  of  crimped  leather  washers,  a  spiral  spring, 
or  springs,  and  oil,  or  any  lubricant,  for  packing  the  piston  rods,  or 
plungers,  aa  described. 

JOHN  C.  Fr.  SALOMON. 
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No.  8578. — Improvement  in  Gets  Regulators. 


What  I  claim  as  ray  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  closing  of  the  valve,  rf,  wvhen  the  fluid  becomes  too  low  in  the  gas 
regulator  for  safety,  by  the  movement  of  the  float,  j,  and  the  lever,  «',  A, 
and  their  action  upon  the  thimble,  /,  on  the  valve  rod,  c,  substantially  as 
herein  set  forth.  . 

JONATHAN  S.  CONANT. 

No.  8579. — Improvements  in  Water  Metres. 

What  I  claim  as  my  inver/tion,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is — 

First.  The  uniform  circular  channel,  a,  a,  in  combination  with  the 
contracted  channel,  6. 

Second.  I  claim  the  rotating  paddle-wheel,  having  paddles  projecting 
into  and  working  in  the  said  uniform  and  contracted  channels. 

Third.  I  claim  the  apertures,  m  and  n,  proportioned  and  formed  as  de- 
scribed. 

Fourth'.  I  claim  the  pipe,  y,  with  ils  jet,  r,  for  giving  motion  to  the  pad- 
dle-wheel before  the  fluid  enters  through  the  aperture,  m. 

Fifth.  I  c  aim  the  valve,  Ar,  b/  which  any  desirable  power  of  jet  may 
be  obtained  before  any  fluid  enters  through  in. 

j  J.  ERICSSON. 

No.  85S0. — Improvement  in  Chucks  for  Lathes. 

Having  thus  described  my  improved  chuck,  what  I  claim  therein  as 
new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  mechanism,  herein  de- 
scribod,  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  fur  connecting  and  disconnecting  at 
will  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  screws  which  operate  the  griping  jaws, 
with  the  wheel  which  turns  them,  so  that  the  screws  and  jaws  may  be 
moved  either  separately  or  in  connexion,  or  in  pan  separate  and  in  part 
connected,  whereby  objects  of  either  regular  or  irretjular  shape  may  be 
chucked,  either  eccentrically  or  concentrically  with  the  axis  of  the  man- 
drel, substantially  as  herein  described. 

1  also  claim  the  turning  plate  (I)  of  the  chuck,  constructed  with  a  cog- 
wheel on  its  inner  face,  made  in  segments,  part  of  which  can  be  with- 
drawn out  of  gear  with  the  pinions  on  the  carrier  screws,  or  held  in  gear 
therewith  by  means  of  set  screws  and  springs,  or  the  equivalent  thereof, 
substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

I  JOSEPH  HYDE. 

No.  SaSl.— Improvement  in  Feeding  Logs  in  Saw  MUs. 

Having  thus  fully  described  Ihe  nature  of  my  invention,  what  I 
claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  |o  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  com- 
bination of  any  number  of  adjustable  rollers,  F,  which  may  be  set  at  any 
angle  with  the  feed  rollers,  Q,  or  with  each  other,  for  the  purpose  of  feed- 
ing up  the  log,  so  that  it  may  be  cut  with  the  curve  or  grain  of  the  wood, 
substantially  in  the  manner  herein  set  forth  and  described. 

CHARLES  KETCHAM. 
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No.  ^S2.^Improved  arrangement  of  Pans  for  taashing  Ores,  Mineral, 

fta!nl''a"n'd  ^f''„1™.*  '''l''*  °^  arranging  a  movable  pan  in  a  vibrating 
^n  ''^nce  le.pTn,     !  f*"*  "'"«•'<'"  •<>  give  a  double  n.ol.on  ,othf 

Bumr^nli' Pl^li^'^Korp:  ""  '""■"'""  ""«  '"""  «"'"'«<'  '°  ^'-'l 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  sectire  by  letters  naient 
^the  arranging  and  operating  of  a  series  of  ore-washit.rpans  or  sets  of 

a7osciIlatit,?r"^  ^""^^  ^^*'  P^"''  "^  -•«  «f  paus^Kg  also 
Siat  a,  hi^  or  rocking  motion  in  the  frame,  in  such  a  r^anner 
that    as  the  superficial   portion  of  the  contents  passes   freely  from  a^,  J 

liraeZrout'o^f  t^r""/"'°;'^  "^^'»  ^^^  ^«»^"^  ^^aU  Jt  the  same 

pans''ortts^'f'Tn'''°  ^^%^^^««5'"g  *"  «  vibrating  frame  of  a  series  of 
i^nthaf  J    "''"*"*  *^'^'  the  other,  each  pan,  or  set,  being  hunj? 

m^  tnru"""^  ^^  '  ''^'^'^  "'^'°'  equivalent  attachment  and  fecured 
manner  hlt^.^h"""  '^  '  ''*''*'' ""'  °'^"  equivalent  means,  in  such  a 
HUed   so  arro^Hi    P«"' «•■.  ^eK"'"/ »>«  conveniently  disconnected  and 

[Jom  Iho^e'of^^e' o"':^^^^^^        ^''^'^  ^^"^-^  '"^^  '^  --P-»«  -P-S 
Third.     I  claim  also  the  arranging  of  a  succession  of  groups  of  [nans 
nLtrth^t^h  ''''"'■'"  '''  ^'^«  «-'bdivision  of  the  contents  m  stc"^?" 
rastexpVn.^H     h";^^  ^^^'^h  pan  of  anyone  group' the 

l?fl  ^  P  '^'  *^^'*  P^^^^'  ^y  «"  «q"^'  division,  into  two  pans  of  the  next 
succeeding  group,  substantially  as  described.  ^ 

SAMUEL  PORTER. 
No.  &583. — Improvemetit  in  Car  Seats. 

npS^^ll'T  i^"'  described  the  nature  of  our  invention,  what  we  claim  as 

rev:;s   I'rVT'"^^  ^^^  ^^'^"^''^  ^^-  arrangemetitof  the 

«!?h  f  !'  .^'  ^'  P'voted  midway  the  height  of  and  to  the  back  so 
as  that  they  shall  descend  and  slide  through  the  pivot  rollers  so  as  th^t 
any  required  height  cf  back  may  be  reversed  fronrone  ?de  of  the  seat  to 
descrlS.'"  '''  "'""''  ^"'  '^^  ^'"  ^''^''  substantially  telZ^ 

EZRA  RIPLEY, 
E.  L.  BRUNDAGE. 

No.  SoSi.— .Improvements  in  Lath  Machines. 
Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  invention  what  I  claim 

ra^n^e'Ih^V'''^'  '"1^^"^^  ^"  ^^^"^«  ^^  '«"«^«  patent,  is  so'ar^  r.^Z 
frame  that  carries  the  reciprocating  or  chopping  kni^^es  and  feed.  I  an 

lnT::V''"\  whilst  cutting,  it  shall  at  airtirles  Zl^X  oTZlZ\ 
on  the  bolt  or  log,  in  advance  of  the  portion  thereof  winch  is  be  ngcut 
in  couibination  with  the  mode,  as  herein  described,  of  gmng  to  the 
L7"o.nre  ;?/r'H^^'"'S  '"  «j'7-''"gdrawing  movefnentVwa  Ss 
?he  frZ/h!  I'  "'d^P^"d^"J  °f  "'«  downward  motion  or  position  of 
the  frame,  by  which  means  the  block  may  be  entirely  reduced  to  laiha 
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while  the  whole  weight  of  the  knile  frame  is  resting  on  it  to  keep  it  firm 
and  solid. 

I  also  claim,  in  combination  with  the  cutter  stock,  the  feeding  plates 
for  feeding  up  the  log  to  the  cutters,  a  "  throw  "  being  given  to  said 
Slock  for  that  purpose;  and  this  I  claim,  whether  the  same  is  accom- 
plished by  the  means  herein  specially  set  forth,  or  by  any  other  means 
essentially  the  same.  i  . 

I  G.  W.  TOLHURST. 

No.  8585. — Tmpr&dement  in  Chair  Seats. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secnre  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  above  combrnation  of  the  frame  and  web,  being  the  mode  of  secur- 
ing the  web  to  the  frame,  as  herein  set  forth,  by  gluing  or  cementing 

the  web  into  a  groove  in  the  frame. 

JOHN  W.  DRUMMOND. 


No.  8586. — Improvement  in  Weavers*  Temples. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  roller  temple,- constructed  as  herein  set  forth;  the  roller  working 
in  a  concave,  so  that  the  cloth  is  held  al  that  line  of  the  periphery  of  the 
roller  which  is  nearest  the  reed,  at  which  line  the  roller  is  enabled  to 
perform  its  duty  with  the  greatest  efficiency. 

ELIHU  DUTCHER, 
WAKKEN  W.  DUTCHER. 

No.  8587. — Improvement  in  comMning  Organs  and  Piano  Fortes. 

I  do  not  claim  combining  the  oi^g^n  and  piano  forte,  irrespective  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  combination  is  formed;  but  what  1  claim  as  my 
invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 

First.  The  whole  or  any  number  of  the  tubes  of  an  organ,  with  a  dis- 
tinct set  of  keys,  in  combination  with  a  piano  forte  having  its  own  proper 
set  of  keys,  in  such  a  manner  thai  either  the  piano  forte  or  orjran  can 
be  played  separately,  or  both  at  the  same  time,  by  the  two  sets  of  keys; 
or  both  coupled  and  played  by  one  set  of  keys,  by  means  of  couplers,  P 
or  O,  and  eccentric  bars,  h,j,  or  other  equivalent  devices,  substantially 
as  herein  described. 

Second.  Coupling  either  or  both  the  organ  and  piano  with  a  pedal 
action,  R,  n,  Q,,  and  uncoupling  them  from  it  by  means  oJ  couplers,  T, 
U,  acting  on  the  keys  and  eccentric  bars,  t,  w,  or  their  equivalents,  so 
that  either  the  organ  and  piano  lone,  or  boih,  can  be  played  upon  by 
the  pedals,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

RICHARD  M.  FERRIS. 

No.  8588. — Improvement  in  Carriages. 

What  I  do  claim  as  ray  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 

ir— 

First.  The  employment  of  segments,  c,  </,  and  fifth  wheels,  F,  G,  (or 
part*  correspoDding  thereto,)  attached  as  described;  the  one  segment,  (/, 
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and  fifth  wheel,  F,  working  on  pivots,/,  n,  secured  at  points  between 
the  front  and  hind  axle,  such  parts  acting  in  combination  with  arms   » 
^,  constructed  substantially  as  shown  and  described,  for  coupling  the 
moven.ent  of  two  axles,  or  their  turning  appurtenances,  for  the  purposes 

GUSTAVUS  L.  HAUSSKNECHT. 

No.  Sq^.— Machinery  for  making  Kettles  and  articles  of  like  character 

from  disks  of  metal. 

I  do  not  claim  any  of  the  gear  wheels  or  pinions,  nor  their  arranee- 
ment,  except  as  hereafter  set  forth,  some  of  these  being  common  in  ordi- 
nary  lathes;  but  I  do  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
of  the  United  States —  t^^-^u^. 

First.  The  application  of  a  rotary  metallic  form,  or  mould,  or  sue 
cessive  forms  or  moulds,  in  combination  with  a  proper  tool  or  tools  roller 
or  rollers,  sustained  moved,  and  directed  in  a  proper  path  by  com'petent 
mechanical  means,  for  the  purpose  of  operating  on  a  disk,  blank,  or  plate 
of  metal,  so  as  to  reduce  it  gradually  from  the  centre  to  the  edge  at  the 
same  time  forming  it  with  straight  sides,  by  successive  stages!  into  a 
complete  kettle,  or  into  any  similar  articles,  to  the  forming  of  which  this 
apparatus  can  be  applied,  substantially  as  described  and  shown 
'  Second  The  construction  of  the  mandrel,/,  3,  part  of  which  is  cylin- 
drical  and  part  fitted  with  a  short  screw,  13,  to  take  the  screw  of  the 
hand  wheel,/,  2  so  that  great  pressure  may  be  made  at  the  point  de- 
sired,  while  at  the  same  time  the  mandrel  can  be  easily  and  quicTclv 
moved  through  a  long  distance,  for  the  purposes  and  as  described  and 
shown. 

HIRAM  \V.  HAYDEN. 

No.  So90.— Improvement  in  Adjusting  Lenses. 

We  do  not  claim  to  be  the  inventors  of  any  of  the  parts  herein  de- 
scribed  and  shown  ;  neither  do  we  mean  to  limit  the  application  of  these 
means  to  cameras,  but  to  use  the  same  to  adjust  the  focal  distance  of 
lenses  m  optical  instruments  wherever  the  same  may  be  made  available 
What  we  claim  as  new,  and  of  our  own  invention,  and  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent  of  the  United  States,  is  the  combination  of  the  pin  2 
spring,/,  and  groove,  1,  with  the  cylinders,  a  and  6,  for  the  purposes 
and  as  described  and  shown.  ^    * 

WILLIAM  LEWIS, 
W.  H.  LEWIS. 

^0.  ^^{.—Improvement  in  Stethoscopes. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
IS  the  double  branch,  C,  C,  connected  with  the  main  trunk,  a,  so  as  to 
enable  persons  to  use  both  ears  simultaneously,  substantially  as  herein 
set  forth  and  described. 

^  NATHAN  B.  MARSH,  3/.  D, 

20-  m 
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No.  S5^.— Improvement  in  Mineral  Composition  resembling  Jasper. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  manufacture  of  a  mineral  composition,  having  the  external  charac- 
ters above  dej^cribed,  by  ihe  fusion  of  clay  with  alkali,  soda,  lime,  and 
sulphate  of  copper,  as  above  deseribed,  or  their  equivalents,  and  work- 
ing the  composition  into  articles  of  utility  and  ornamei.t,  in  the  manner 
above  described.  l 

JOHN  PAIGE  PEPPBR. 


No.  8593. — Improvements  in  Rotating  Tumbler  Locks. 

We  do  not  claim  a  combination  of  geared  change  wheels  and  notched 
circular  plates,  applied  together  on  one  common  arbor,  so  that  the  said 
^change  wheels  and  circular  platps  shall  lay  side  by  side  on  the  said 
arbor,  by  which  arrangement  of  ihem  they  require  to  be  removed  from 
the  arbor,  in  order  to  change  the  catch  of  any  one  wheel  from  any  notch 
or  hole  of  its  circular  plate  into  any  other  of  the  notches  or  holes  of  the 
said  plate;  but  what  we  do  claim  as  our  invention  is  combining  with  the 
rotary  lumblew  and  the  change  gears  (arranged  as  set  forth)  the  projec- 
tion or  toolhj  r,  or  its  mechanical  equivalent,  and  the  sliding  frame,  G,  or 
itsequivalent,  for  holding  and  guiding  the  timiblers  during  their  rotations, 
and  for  moving  them  out  of  or  into  connexion  with  the  change  gears, 
all  substantially  as  hereinbefore  specified. 

•And  we  also  claim  the  arrangement  of  the  tooth  or  bit,  c,and  the  stud, 
o,  on  a  sliding  and  turning  shafi,  in  combination  with  the  arrangement 
of  the  arm,  E,  and  the  tumblers,  so  that  when  a  person  tries  to  move 
the  tumblers,  he  cannot  gel  end-play  on  the  bolt,  and  vice  versa;  and  in 
combination  with  the  change  gears  and  the  arbor,  e,  we  claim  the  Iric- 
tion  sprint,  or  springs,  a',  and  plat,  6',  for  the  purpose  above  described. 
^      ^         K      B  >     >  r  DAVID  H.  RICKAKDS, 

1  i  JOSEPH  F.  FLANDERS. 
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No.  8594. — Improvement  in  Candlesticks. 

1  do  not  claim  the  employment  of  a  movable  detached  cork,  or  other 
elastic  substance,  over  which  a  sliding  socket  is  allowed  to  move  •,  nor 
do  I  claim  the  employment  of  a  sliding  socket;  but  what  I  claim  as  rny 
invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  employment  in 
the  sliding  socket  candlestick  of  elastic  packing,  attached  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  candlestick,  substantially  in  the  manner  described,  whereby 
1  am  enabled  to  support  the  sliding  socket,  prevent  the  leaking  of  the 
grease,  and  also  am  not  obliged  to  use  so  long  a  sliding  socket  as  where 
a  cork  is  inserted  loose  in  the  socket. 

FRANCIS  A.  ROCKWELL. 

1 

'  No.  8595. — Improvement  in  Chimney  Caps. 


I  do  not  claim  either  the  arch,  B,  or  the  end  plates,  c,  c,  or  the  end 
plates,  a, «,  and  6, 6,  inrespecliye  of  the  devices  in  connexion  with  them. 
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But  what  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent. 

First.     The  flanges,  c  c,  applied   to  the  arch,  B,  in  combination  with 
Lrreitr settrir '  ^'  ^"'^^^^'-"^  ^  ^^^  manner'and  ior  the  pur;;:'e 

CHARLES.  W.  RUSSELL. 
No.  8596 — Improvement  in  Chums, 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  of  my  invention  and  imnrovemenf 
I  wish  a  to  be  underslcK>d  that  1  make  no  claim  to  originaihyof Tven.' 
his  \"h"^  °^  '^  individual  parts  of  the  churn  except  the  lasher  and 
this  I  clainn  only  when  it  is  constructed  with  inclined  perforated  nad 
dies  and  tapered  elbow  lubes,  L,  combined,  for  directing^he  cream  «; 
milk  upward,  and  also  throwing  it  centrifugally-flgainst  fhe  rLR  nn^ 
concave  surface  of  the  churn  tiTb,  A,  duriifg  the  o^n  of  chumine 
in  the  peculiar  manner  herein  set  forth.  cnurnmg, 

HENRY  SKLNNER. 

No.  8597.— Blind  and  ShiUter  Operator. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  improvements  in  wmrln^r 

blind  operators  and  fasteners,  what  1  claim  thLeTnTn^rlnd  d^  ^e  tT 

secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  extension  handM>K 

provided  with  taper  ends)  with  the  lever  [h)  and  the  studs   (//M  or 

their  equivalents,  by  which  the  handle  can,  by  extension    be  made  Z 

that  position  of  its  sweep  corresponding,  to  the  required  position  of  the 
bmd   or  shutter.  It  is  firmly  secured  in   its   posi^on,  aiTthe  hand'^ 
placed  out  of  the  way  by  the  latter  being  thrust  home    gainst  the  stud 
the  whole  being  arranged  substaotialiy  i«  the  manner  described  ' 

N.  W.  SPEERS. 
No.  859S.—Improvemeni  in  Apparatus  for  pressing  Garments.     • 
fol"w :"^  '^"'  described  my  improvements,  I  shall  state  my  claims  a. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  m*.  K» 
et.ers  patent,  is  suspending  the  goose  in  a  tailor^TprS  machine 
from  a  carnage  travelling  on  rails  on  the  end  of  a  veruff  ^prnd^  also 
arranging  sa.d  spindle  so  that  it  may  be  moved  vertically  and  s  wive  lor' 
turn  upon  its  axis,  substantially  as  hereinabove  set  fonh 

fJi."l'"''J*"?^'?"^.'"'^  '**^  ^""*«  upon  the  rod,  passing  through  the 

Furthermore,  I  claim  the  combinatioa  of  a  goose,  arranged  substan 
.^^fied^:T"**"J%^*'''L^*^^'^''*^  "^  move'^thesVveSdfi^Sjl" 
•nd  heated,  substaniiaUy  «s  heieinaboVe  set  forth  "Pecified 

JOSEPH  W.  THORP. 
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No.  ^b^^. ^Improvement  in  Processes  for  Smelting  O^pper  Ores, 

That  which  I  claim  as  my  invention  and  discovery,  and  for  which  I 
ask  letters  patent,  is  the  use,  as  a  flux,  for  ores  combined  with  an  excess 
of  silica,  of  the  sub  silicate  of  iron,  obtained  from  the  second  smelting, 
or  from  iron  furnaces ;  the  grinding  of  the  regulus  or  mat  to  a  powder, 
(instead  of  merely  breaking  it  into  lumps  or  fragments,)  so  that  a  perfect 
oxidation  can  be  obtained,  and  leaching  with  water,  which  aids  the  oxi- 
dation, and  extracts  the  sulphuric  acid  when  generated,  as  that  acid 
greatly  retards  the  refining  prooess  when  combined  with  the  metallic 

^°^^'^*  1  SAMUEL  F.  TRACY. 


No.  S'^OO.— Improvement  in  Tailors^  Measwes. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letteis  patent, 
Is  the  mode  of  cutting  coats  and  vests  by  making  all  the  principal  parts 
to  depend  in  length  on  the  length  of  the  breast  measure,  substantially  as 
herein  described. 

EDWARD  X  VIRTUE. 

mark. 

No.  8601. — Improvement  in  Grain  Sietfes, 
i 
What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  forming  sieves  lor  separating  grain  from  straw, chaflT,  and  all  extrane- 
ous matter,  and  for  other  analogous  purposes,  of  sheet  metal,  with  aper- 
tures, B,  B,  cut  or  otherwise,  made  in  it,  and  inclined  leaves,  A.  A,  under 
the  said  apertures,  of  corresponding  form  with  the  apertures  themselves, 
substantially  as  herein  set  forth.  I 

j  THOS.  B.  WHEELER. 

No.  86  2. — Improvement  in  Pumps  for  elevating   Water 'mixed  wi th 

Mineral  Substances. 

I  claim  the  improvement  by  which  the  waste,  auriferous,  or  earthy 
water  that  leaks  out  of  the  sliafi-hole  of  the  case.  A,  is  saved  and  re- 
turned into  the  body  of  the  case,  and  the  wear  of  the  shaft  hole  of  the 
chamber,  9,  prevented,  the  said  improvement  consisting  in  the  chamber, 
^,  the  wheel, r,  and  tbn  passage,  t,  as  combined  together,  connected  with 
the  case,  A,  and  the  shaft  of  the  fan-wheel,  and  made  to  operate  sub- 
stantially as  specified. 

WM.  BALL. 


No.  8603. 


a 


nt  in  Chronometric  Locks, 


Having  thus  described  my  improvements,  I  shall  state  my  claim  as 
fcUow^- 

Whst  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  me  by 
letters  patent,  is  the  manner  of  disengaging  the  drop  lever  from  the  notch 
of  the  bolt,  from  the  outside  of  the  partition,  when  the  clock  is  stopped. 
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oy  mennsof  the  lifting  screw,  in  comb  nation  with  the  forked  lever 
Hrr.5  '°^P'^"^  ratchet  wheel,  substantially  in  the  man^r  above: 


described. 

WxM.  L.  BASS. 
No.  SGOi. —Improved  Machine  for  making  Leather  Tubes. 

fnr^r'"^  ^^r  "^^^'^^^  ^^^  ronstruction  and  operation  of  ray  machinerv 
^c^^^::^]!::^'^^^^  '  ^'^'-^^  my^ivention,at^d  deslH 

£nL  j?:^;t;;:s-  ::;"^?t;:bi:^H:rbr=^ 

^e  movable  and  stationary  nippers  and  inclined  knife.or  the  equivalents 
thereof,  operar,„sr  automatically,  snbstantiallv  as  herein  set  forth 

aSs  an.i  .1  ;  ?"  ""''I?'  ^^  u"^"'"'  "''"^P^'  ^"d  ^«"^«"»'  "r  their  e^uiv- 
alenfs,  acting  suhgtantially  as  herein  set  forth,  to  bring  the  ed<<es  of  the 
sheet  into  contact,  and  to  unite  the  same.  ^  ^ 

ibrmiu^'thl  I'^'T  ^'^^^'^^'^g'  '"  «  ^if^g'e  iDachir.e,  the  operations  of 
k>rm.ng  the  leather,  or  other  material,  into  blanks,  brinsing  the  edges 
of  the  same  into  contact,  and  uniting  them,  so  as  to  form  a  lube  at  a  s^^ 
gle  operation,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth  """ 

and  n"rIr!n'«,hMT'^^  '''*TP'  ^^  ""^^"^  ^^  ^^'*^^  *''«  "^^terial  is  held, 
ai^d  upon  which  it  is  formed  into  a  tube,  constructed  and  operating  in 

0  ano  aTsn'^'^  '^i'^'"'!;'  '^,^'"^"  ^°  '''  movements  toward^the  o?he 
c  amp,  also  have  a  longilndmal  movement  to  withdraw  from  the  finished 
tube,  substantially  as  described.  ""'^nea 

r^ifh^lt'  '  ^'"'"^  '^^  combination  of  the  reciprocating,  divergine  fingers 
acHon  th  ^^^'P^«'''«'»"^  converging  plates,  or  ihe.r  equivalent!,  by  who" 
hereir,  se'  frX'  ""'  ™^  '"  "''^  '^^  '^'''  °^  "^^^"^''  substantially  al 

met^'h;  J  ^'«'"lth«  method  of  coating  the  edge  of  the  sheet  with  ce- 
ZT:V'^  °u*  ''^""'  °'  "'  equivalent,  which  receives  the  cement 
and  applies  It  to  the  edge  to  be  cemented,  substantially  in  the  man ne 
and  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth.  manner 

i.  ^rJ^"*]"'     ^"r  ^^"^b'nai'on  with  a  clamp,  or  its  equivalent,  for  sunnorf 
ng  the  edges  of  the  sheet  of  material  to  be  united,  I  claim  a  recKa-' 
tmg  press.rig  ,ro„  actuated  substantiklly  as  herein  set  for  h^,  ?o  ores    the 
edges  together  and  to  set  the  cement.  '      ^  ^ 

NEWELL  WYLLYS. 
No.  8605.  —Rotary  Swaging  Machine. 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  discovery,  and  improvement  is  the 
compressing,  drawing,  swaging,  or  working  imo  shape,  wrought  i'ron  car 
wheels  and  other  metallic  disks,  by  means^f  two  diVs  or  s wedges  su'" 
ably  shaped,  one  of  which  is  forced  towards  the  othe'r,  whTle  ft  at  tie 
same  time  revolves  on  its  own  centre,  its  axis  of  revolution  being  he 
same  as  that  of  the  disk  which  is  acted  upon;  the  other  d  rbeing  fither 
stationary  or  havmg  a  revolving  motion  in  an  opposite  direction^o  ha 
of  the  first  mentioned  die,  and  with  the  same  axis  of  revolution;  the  said 
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two  dies,  or  swedges,  operating  substantially  as  described,  and  being 
moved  by  any  competent  arrangement  of  machinery  snbsiantiully  as  de- 


scribed. 


P.  G.  GARDINER. 


No.  SGOG.—Iniproi'ement  in  Suspenders. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  fastening  of  those  different  parts  of  a  suspender  to  each  other 
which  reqmre  a  permanent  fastening,  by  a  metallic  clasp  or  clamp,  sub- 
stantially in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  hereinbefore  described. 

JULIUS  HOTOHKISS. 

No.  8607.— Improvement  in  Candle-inaking  Apparatus. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  of  my  invention,  1  do  not  wish  to 
be  understood  as  claiming  the  drawing  the  candles  and  suspending  them 
above  the  moulds,  whereby  the  latter  are  wicked  for  the  casting  of  the 
next  series  of  candles,  this  having  been  before  done;  but  what  I  do 

claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  employment  of  gripers, 

1),  1),  for  griping  the  wicks,  drawing  and  suspending  the  candles  on  the 
frame  above  the  moulds,  by  means  of  spring  bearings,  by  which  the 
gripers  are  held  firmly  closed,  and  the  candles  are  securely  held  and  sus- 
pended until  the  next  series  of  candles  are  moulded,  when  those  sus- 
pended are  cut  from  the  wick  and  removed,  in  the  manner  and  for  the 

purpose  described.  I 

^    ^  I  WILLIS  HUMISTON. 

No.  8608 — Improve tiieiit  in  ^olian  Attachments. 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention, or  improvement,  is  the  combining  with 
the  valve  stem,  or  rod,  a,  movable  bar,  d,  or  any  equivalent  mechanism, 
by  which  such  valve  stem,  or  the  head  thereof,  whenever  desirable,  may 
be  moved  out  of  action  with  the  key  lever,  for  the  purpose  essentially  as 

described.  \ 

I  GUSTAV  US  W.  INGALLS. 

No.  8609. — Improvement  in  Carriages. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  and  operation  of  my  invention,  what 
I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  employment 
or  use  of  the  chain,  C,  and  pulley,  B,  in  combination  with  the  dogs,  F, 
G,  and  slide  bar,  IJ,  constructed  and  operating  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
jmrpose  substantially  as  set  foiih;  the  lower  ends  of  the  dogs  being 
raised  or  depressed  by  means  of  the  levers,  M,  M,  L,  L,  operated  upon 
by  the  square  or  loop,  K,  or  any  other  equivalent  device,  and  the  slide 
bar,  D,  attached  to  or  detached  from  the  pole,  E,  by  means  of  the  levers, 
N,  ahd  pawl,  O,  operated  upon  by  the  bent  lever,/?,  or  their  equivalents. 

LEWIS  KING. 

No.  ^10. — Improvement  in  Harness  Saddles. 

Having  thus  fully  described  ray  improved  harness  saddle,  and  the  ad- 
Tantages  thereof^  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
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letters  patent,  is  the  sliding  gauge  hinge  boxes  attached  to  the  pads,  so  as 
to  adjust  the  width  of  the  saddle  by  the  screws,  substantially  as  de- 
scribed. 

I  also  claim  the  manner  of  attaching  the  sliding  gauge  hinge  boxes  to 
the  pads  by  means  of  the  housing  between  them  and  the  top  of  the  pad, 
and  the  set  screws  passing  through  the  plate,  /,  and  top  of  the  pads, 
substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

JOHN  McLAIN. 
No.  861  [.—Improvement  in  metJiod  of  hanging  Window  Sashes. 

I  am  aware  that  strips,  acted  upon  by  springs,  have  been  placed  in 
grooves  in  window  sashes,  and  also  in  grooves  in  thre  casing  for  acting 
on  the  sashes,  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  air  and  for  suslaii.ing  the 
sashes,  when  raised,  m  place  of  weights,  and  therefore  I  wish  it  to  be 
understood  that  I  do  not  claim  the  said  arrangements  as  any  part  of  my 
invention ;  but  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent,  is  the  manner,  herein  described,  of  arranging  and  se- 
curing window  sashes  in  their  frames  by  means  of  grooves,  c,  c,  in  the 
Sides  (C)  of  the  window  frame  (or  casing)  that  receives  the  edges  of  the 
sashes,  (or  by  projections  from  the  sides  of  said  frame,  or  casing,  that  fit  it 
into  grooves  in  the  edges  of  the  sashes,)  and  by  making  one  or  both 
sides  of  the  window  frame  or  casing  movable  and  elastic  by  means  of  the 
springs,  a,  a,  or  their  equivalents. 

SAMUEL  1).  NIMS. 

No.  8612. — Improvements  in  CvUtersfor  Planing  Machines. 

We  do  not  claim  the  formation  of  cutters  by  placing  circular  saws 
obliquely  upon  their  arbors,  as  this  has  been  done  before;  but  what  we 
do  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
constructing  of  a  cutting  instrument  for  operating  upon  lumber,  of  one  or 
more  elliptical  shaped  saw  or  saws,  placed  upon  an  arbor  in  positions  so 
oblique  to  the  direction  of  its  axis  as  to  bring  every  portion  of  the  peri- 
phery of  said  saw  or  saws  into  the  same  perpendicular  distance  from  the 
said  axis  of  their  arbor,  by  which  the  teeth  of  the  said  saw  or  saws  are 
made  to  perform  a  combined  rotary  and  laterally  reciprocating  cu nine  ac- 
tion in  the  same  circle  of  rotation,  substantially  in  the  manner  herein  set 
forth. 

JAS.  M.   PATTON, 
^  WM.  F.  FERGUS. 

No.  86[3.—Improve7nent  in  Apparatus  for  making  Wrought  Iron  direct 

from  tfie  Ore. 

I  do  not  wish  to  limit  myself  to  the  use  of  a  puddling  furnace  for  the 
final  operation,  nor  to  the  use  of  mineral  coal,  as  the  same  result  in  kind 
may  be  produced  by  a  bloomery;  what  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  de- 
sire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  arrangement  of  a  series  of  flat  ver- 
tical lubes  (or  the  equivalent  thereof)  in  a  vertical  stack,  substantially  as 
described,  when  these  are  combined  with  a  puddling  or  other  furnace 
substaniially  as  described,  by  m^ans  of  an  interposed  ore  lox,  substan- 
tially as  and  for  the  purpose  specified 
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I  also 'claim  combining  with  each  of  the  deoxidizing  tubes,  as  de- 
scribed, and  at  the  middle  and  near  the  lower  end  thereof,  a  double  in- 
clined plane,  substantially  as  described,  to  insure  the  equal  descent  of  the 
charge  of  ore,  as  described. 

And  I  also  claim,  in  combination  with  the  series  of  deoxidizing  tubes 
and  the  ore  box,  substantially  as  described,  theemploymeni  of  a  series  oi 
stationary  and  a  series  of  adjustable  inclined  plnnes,  substantially  as  de- 
scribed, to  regulate  and  insure  the  equal  discharge  of  the  ore  from  each 
and  from  the  whole  series  of  tubes,  as  described. 

JAS.  RENTON. 

I 

No.  8G14. — Improvement  in  method  of  setting  up  Ten-Pins. 

Having  thus  described  tlie  nature  and  operation  of  tny  invention,  what 
I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secnre  by  letters  patent,  is  attaching  the 
pins,  l),  to  a  disk  or  plate,  I,  by  means  of  cords,  {e,)  in  combination  with 
the  adjusting  screen,  K,  and  guide  screens,  G,  H,  by  which  the  pins  are 
properly  adjusted  or  set  up  on  the  alley,  A,  upon  raising  and  lowering 
the  disk  or  plate,  I,  as  des.cribed  ;  the  dis-k  or  plate  being  operated  by 
means  of  the  cord,  K,  passing  over  the  pulleys  ( /)  {k)  and  around  the 
wheel,^0,  power  being  communicated  to  the  shaft,  (/,)  or  by  any  other 

mechanical  means.  i 

I  THOS.  E.  SHULL. 

No.  8615. — Improvement  in  Macfiine.s  for  count  in  i(  Screws  and  Pins. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secnre  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  cylinder  or  wheel,  formed  with  recesses  in  its  periphery,  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  screws,  or  other  articles,  to  be  counted,  and  provided  with 
a  groove  for  the  reception  of,  and  in  combination  with,  the  detector,  to 
indicate,  mark,  and  register  the  number  of  screws,  or  other  articles,  that 
^  are  delivered;  the  whole  being  constructed  and  made  to  operate  substan- 
tially in  the  manner  specified. 

THOS.  J.  SLOAN. 

No.  8616. — Improvements  in  Bolt -heading  Machines. 

Having  thus  described  my  improved  machine  for  heading  bolts,  what 
I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  com- 
bination of  the  upsetting  punch,  the  dies  for  shaping  the  sides  of  the 
head,  the  levers  for  workmg  the  dies,  and  the  protuberance  on  the  punch 
stock,  for  actuating  the  levers,  so  that,  by  the  forward  movement  of  the 
punch  stock,  the  punch  is  caused  to  upset  the  end  of  the  bolt,  and,  by  its 
reirogade  movement,  the  dies  are  worked,  which  give  shape  to  the  sides 
of  the  head,  as  herein  set  forth.      | 

I  NATHAN  STARKS. 

No.  8617. — Improvements  in  Spinning  Rope  Yarns. 


What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 


is  spinning  rope  yarns  upon  bobb 


that  the  yarn  can  be  packed  tightly  upon  the  bobbin  in  spinning,  aud^ 


• 


ns,  having  movable  head  or  heads,  so 
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after  spinning,  can  be  removed  from  the  bobbin,  to  be  transferred 
and  hauled  off  into  strands,  for  cordage,  from  the  inner  ends  thereof, 
without  unwinding,  thus  effecting  a  great  saving  of  bobbins  and  labor. 

R.  SANDS  TUCkER. 

No.  8618 — Improvement  in  Machines  for  Dressing  Sto?ie. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvements  in  cutting  stone  by 
machinery,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  for  which  I  desire  to 
secure  letters  patent,  is  the  cylindrical  tool  holder,  constructed  and 
arranged  substantially  as  herein  set  forth,  so  as  to  hold  the  tools  or 
chisels  and  turn  them  in  a  direction  to  cut  either  way,  keeping  them  in 
such  position  as  always  to  receive  the  blows  from  the  cams  in  the  same 
relative  direction,  and  also  incidentally  to  support  the  cam  shaft  by 
means  of  the  cams  resting  against  its  inferior,  should  the  cam  shaft 
spring. 

WILLIAM  WHRELER. 
No.  8619. — Improvement  in  Machines  for  Ruling  Paper. 

Having:  thus  described  our  improvements,  what  we  claim  is,  first,  the 
shaft,  S,  and  its  projections,  </,  rf,  (operating  as  above  set  forth,)  or  any 
mechanical  equivalent  contrivances,  in  combination  with  the  carrying 
apparatus,  or  endless  tapes,  P,  P,  (kc,  R,  R,  <kc.,  on  which  the  sheets 
are  received,  moved,  and  introduced  to  the  action  of  the  ruling  apparatus, 
such  carrying  apparatus  being  made  so  as  to  operate  essentially  as  above 
described. 

And  we  also  claim  the  shaft,  U,  and  its  lifters,  in  combination  with 
the  carrying  apparatus,  or  endless  strings,  P,  P,  and  the  two  sets  of 
ruling  apparatus,  or  contrivances,  for  supporting  and  ruling  the  paper 
on  both  sides,  as  described ;  such  shaft  and  lifters,  or  the  lifting  appara- 
tus, as  it  may  be  termed,  being  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  overlap 
of  the  sheets,  in  manner  as  hereinbefore  explained. 

JOHN  AMES, 
GEORGE  L.  WRIGHT. 

No.   S620.— Improvements  in  attaching   Cutters  for  cutting  Screws  or 

Rails  of  Bedsteads. 

Having  thus  described  my  improvement  in  securing  V-shaped  cutters 
in  rotary  cylinder  heads,  for  cutting  screws  on  tenons  of  bedstead  rails, 
I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  all  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire 
to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  forming  an  opening,  A,  in  the  end  of  the 
cylmdricalhead,  B,  so  as  to  allow  the  cutter,  O,  to  be  placed  therein 
laterally,  or  inserted  into  its  seat  sideways,  and  securely  confined  in  the 
manner  hereinbefore  set  forth,  whereby  the  cutter,  c,  requires  no  adjust- 
ment, and  is  retained  firmly  in  its  position. ' 

JACOB  ZIMMER. 

No.  8621. — Improvement  in  sitting  Mineral  Teeth. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  a  new  mode  of  setting  mineral  teeth  on  metallic  plates,  by  means  of  a 
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fusible  silicious  cement,  which  fornis  an  artificial  gum,  and  which  also 
unites  single  leeth  to  each  other  and  to  the  plates  upon  which  they  are 

I  also  claim  to  be  the  inventor  of  said  cement  or  compound,  a  full 
and  exact  description  of  which  is  herein  given. 

I  also  claim  the  combination  of  asbestos  with  plaster  of  Paris,  for 
covering  the  teeth  and  plates,  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  them  in  their 
proper  position  while  the  cement  is  being  fused. 

.  JOHN  ALLEN. 


PATENTS  REISSUED  DURLNG  THE  YEAR  185L 

No.   184. — Improvement  in  a  Machine  for  bcndinfr  or  setting  Felloes  for 
the  wheels  of  Carriages  and  Wa^rons. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  method,  substantially  as  described,  of  bending  felloes  for  carriages 
by  means  of  a  cylinder,  upon  which  the  felloe  is  bent,  and  a  friction 
roller,  or  its  equivalent,  against  which  it  is  bent,  substantially  as  de- 
scribed, when  used  in  connexion  with  a  strap  for  preventing  the  wood 
from  splitting  on  its  exterior  surface,  or  otherwise. 

EDWARD  REYNOLDS. 

No.  183. — Improvements  in  Sofa  Bedsteads. 

What  I  cbim  as  ray  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  of  the  frames,  1),  D,  which  are  of  the  same  form  as 
the  sofa  ends,  h\  F,  with  the  said  sofa  ends,  substantially  in  the  manner 
and  for  the  purpose  as  herein  set  forth,  to  wit:  when  the  back,  A,  is 
elevated,  to  convert  the  sofa  bed  into  a  sofa,  the  frames,  D,  1),  must  be 
swung  inwards  against  the  sofa  back,  to  retain  it  in  an  elevated  position, 
and  to  throw  the  said  frames  out  of  the  way  and  out  of  sight ;  and  when 
it  is  desired  to  change  the  sofa  bed  from  a  sofa  to  a  bed,  the  said  frames, 
1),  D,  can  only  be  swung  outwards  into  a  line  with  the  sofa  ends,  F,  F, 
8o  that  the  ledges,  I,  /,  on  the  inner  sides  of  the  same  will  unerringly 
catch  and  retain  the  back.  A,  when  It  reaches  a  horizontal  position  as  it 
IS  thrown  backwards,  in  \^ich  position  the  sofa  ends,  F,  F,  and  the 
•winging  frames,  D,  D,  will  form  an  ornamental  and  uniform  head  and 
ibOt  to  the  bed  form  of  my  improved  sofa  bed. 

I  alw  claim  the  placing  of  the  pivots,  t,  t,  which  suspend  tho  mat- 
tress frame.  A,  such  a  distance  from  the  lower  or  inner  edge  of  the  same 
that  when  the  said  mattress  frame  is  thrown  backwards  into  a  horizon- 
tal position  the  lower  or  inner  edge  of  the  mattress,  A',  will  by  that 
movement  be  thrown  forwards  and  press  against  the  rear  edge  of  the 
mattress,  B',  with  such  force  as  to  form  a  close  and  an  elastic  joint  be- 
tween the  two,  and  tliereby  furnish  an  extra  width  to  the  bed  form  of 
my  improved  sofa  bed,  substantially  in  the  manner  herein  set  f.rth. 

I  also  claim  the  projection  of  the  mattress,  A',  below  the  pivots  that 
it  turns  upon,  in  combination  with  tl»e  movement  of  the  mattress,  \i\  on 
hmges  located  at  its  front  edge,  by  means  of  which  a  firm  and  close 
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joint  is  formed  between  the  rear  edge  of  the  mattress,  B',  and  the  face  of 
the  mattress,  A',  when  they  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  sofa,  which 
joint  aids  in  retaining  the  said  mattress.  A',  in  an  elevated  position,  sub- 
stantially as  herein  set  forth. 

RUSSELL  SCARRITT. 

No.  186. — Improvement  in  Machines  for  folding  Paper. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  method  of  folding  sheets  of  paper  mechanically,  by  means  of  a  re- 
ciprocating straight  edge,  or  its  equivalent,  which  strikes  the  sheet  where 
the  fold  is  to  be  made,  and  forces  it  into  a  recess,  or  space,  between  two 
surfaces,  through  which  it  can  be  delivered,  in  combination  with  a 
mechanism,  which  presents  the  sheet  at  the  proper  place  and  time,  to 
make  the  fold  or  folds  at  the  proper  line  or  lines,  substantially  as  de- 
scribed. 

I  also  claim  the  method  of  completing  the  folds  in  sheets  of  paper,  by 
passing  them  between  converging  surfaces,  in  combination  with  the 
mettiod  of  forming  the  folds,  substantially  as  described. 

And,  finally,  I  claim  the  moving  surfaces  of  endless  belts,  or  their 
equivalents,  on  which  the  sheets  of  paper  are  extended,  and  by  which 
they  are  moved,  in  combination  with  the  method  of  making  and  com- 
pleting the  folds,  substantially  in  the  manner  specified. 

EDWARD  N.  SMITH. 

No.  187. — Improvemen's  in  Machinery  for  making  Mouldings. 

I  do  not  claim  to  have  invented  parallel  grooved  feed  rollers  to  force 
in  the  material  to  be  planed;  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  previous  machine 
in  which  an  angular  roller  has  been  applied,  of  either  one  or  more  con- 
ical rings  or  disks,  that  operate  to  feed  material  of  varying  angular  forms 
into  the  machine  by  contact  with  the  parts  that  have  to  be  removed  by 
the  cutters  ;  neither  do  I  claim  the  rotary  cutter  for  forming  mouldings, 
nor  a  common  moulding  plane;  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  machine  in 
which  these  two  have  been  employed  together— the  cutter  to  give  the 
shape,  and  the  moulding  plane  to  finish  the  surface.     Therefore, 

What  I  claim  as  new,  and  of  my  own  invention,  and  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent  of  the  United  States,  is  the  combination  of  the  feed  and 
pressure  rollers,  constructed  and  operating  substantially  as  described, 
with  one  or  more  cutters  or  planes  for  giving  the  proper  form  or  dressing 
to  the  mouldmg,  when  said  combined  parts  operate  upon  material  which 
has  been  sawed  or  cut,  as  nearly  as  may  be  convenient,  into  the  general 
form  of  the  moulding  to  be  produced,  as  herein  described,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  economizing  the  material  or  facilitating  the  operation. 

ALFRED  T.  SERRELL, 

No.  188. — Improvements  in  Seinng  Macldnes, 

Having  thus  fully  described  our  itnproved  tewing  machine,  we  shall 
state  our  claim  as  follows  : 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  us  by 
letters  patent  in  the  above-described  rotary  sewing  machine,  is  arranging 
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the  shuttle  which  carries  the  filling  tliread  so  that  it  shall  revolve  hon- 
znntally  in  a  circular  shuttle-race,  said  shuttle  being  constructed  with  a 
curved  front  and  pointed  nose,  which  shall  travel  in  a  circular  euiding 
groove  sunk  below  the  bottom  of  said  race,  so  that  the  shuttle  shall 
inwardly  pass  through  the  loop  formed  in  the  needle  thread ;  all  as 
hereinabove  set  forth. 

We  also  claim  the  pad  or  washer  under  the  ppring  arms  which  carry 
the  shuttle  for  keeping  the  filling  thread  straight,  as  hereinbefore  ex- 
plained. Furthermore,  we  claim  the  combination  of  the  wide  spring,  c', 
c' ,  and  the  bent  lever  spring,/' ,  /• ,  operating  as  hereinabove  described, 
or  any  contiivance  substantially  equivalent  thereto,  for  relaxing  the 
needle  thread  when  the  loop  is  to  be  formed,  and  holding  it  rigidly  when 
each  stitch  is  to  be  tightened,  as  hereinabove  set  forth. 

We  also  claim  the  converging  nipper  springs  through  which  the 
needle j  «fec.,  passes  to  keep  the  thread  up,  and  prevent  the  needle  from 
splitting  or  breaking  it,  as  hereinabove  set  forth. 

We  also  claim  the  combination  and  arrangement  of  the  spring  arms, 
7*  >  7' J  7'  J  ?'  >  with  the  cam  ledge,  *',.<»',  or  any  other  means  essentially 
the  sairie,  for  the  purpose  of  disconnecting,  alternately,  said  arms  from 
the  shuttle,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  shuttle  to  pass  through  the 
loop,  as  herein  described  and  represented. 

SHERBURiN  O    BF^ODGBT, 
JOHN  A.  LEROW. 

No.  1S9. — Improvement  ilk  Tanniufr  Leather  hy  Tannin  and  Acids. 

What  I  claim  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 
First.  The  process  of  removing  hair  and  wool  from  hides  and  skins, 
and  of  *' liming"  them,  so  called,  preparatory  to  tanning,  by  the  use  of 
a  composition  of  lime,  wood  ashes,  or  potash,  and  of  salt,  called  com- 
position No.  1,  in  the  manner  above  described.  1  also  claim  the  use 
of  a  composition  of  lime  and  wood  ashes,  or  potash,  without  the  salt; 
but  I  do  not  claim  either  of  these  materials  separately  by  itself. 

Second.  The  process  of  tanning  hides  and  skins  by  the  use  of  any 
kind  of  tannin,  in  combination  either  with  the  muriatic  acid  of  com- 
merce or  with  muriatic  acid  generated  by  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  salt,  in  water,  with  the  tannin,  in  the  manner  substantially  as  above 
described.  1 

j  W.  W.  REID. 

No.  190. — Improved,  arrangement  of  Steam  Bailer,  and  Furnace  thereof  . 

What  1  claim  as  my  improvement  in  steam  boilers,  and  desire  to  secur® 
by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  a  fire  chamber  and  a  water  casing, 
the  upper  horizontal  sections  of  both  of  which  are  greater  than  their 
lower,  with  a  descending  flue,  the  fire  chamber  and  water  casing  being  so 
arranged,  with  respect  to  each  other,  that  the  larger  sections  of  the  one 
adjoin  the  larger  sections  of  the  other,  substantially  in  the  manner  and 
for  the  purposes  herein  set  forth. 

I  likewise  claim  the  injection  of  a  jet  or  jets  of  air  at  the  flues  or  pas- 
sages which  connect  the  combustion  chamber  with  the  descending  flue, 
for  the  purpose  of  igniting  the  gaset  and  retarding  their  progressive  mo- 
tion towards  the  bottom  of  the  gas  chamber. 

HORACE  BOARDMAN. 
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Whatl  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  arrangement  of  two  bars,  or  reaches,  placed  in  connexion  with  the 
straight  reach,  as  above  described,  and  in  combination  with  the  spring 
rod  and  cross  bar,  substantially  in  the  manner  described. 

JOHN  JONES. 

No,  192. — Improvement  in  Cutting  Stone. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  method,  substantially  as  above  described,  of  dressing,  facing,  or 
reducing  stone,  and  other  like  materials,  by  means  of  a  rolling  edge  or 
edges,  acting  against  the  face  or  surface  of  the  material  to  be  worked, 
substantially  as  herein  described. 

CHARLES  WILSON. 

No.  193. — Improvement  in  Fxre  Arms. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  is — 

First.  The  combination  of  the  two  independently  adjustable  braces, 
extending  one  on  each  side  of  the  breeeh  chamber  containing  the  charge 
that  is  being  fired,  to  regulate  and  accurately  determine  the  joint  between 
the  breech  and  barrel,  substantially  as  described. 

Secondly.  I  claim  the  breech  opening  and  closing  on  an  axis  which  is 
parallel  to  the  main  barrel,  and  secured  and  regulated  by  the  parts,  sub- 
stantially as  described. 

WM.  W.  IIUBBELL. 

No.  194. — Improvement  in  Evaporators  and  Cotidenscrs. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  partition  (n)  within  the  tank,  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  water 
of  the  evaporator  from  that  of  the  condenser,  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
purposes  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

EDWAHD  LYNCH. 

* 

No.  195. — Composition  for  covering  Hams. 

I  do  not  intend  to  claim  as  ray  invention  the  covering  of  meats,  or 
other  articles,  with  paper  and  cloth,  or  other  flexible  material,  previous  to 
coating  them  with  my  preserving  composition;  but  what  I  do  claim  as 
my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  formation  of 
a  preserving  composition  for  coating  meats,  cheeses,  fruits,  vegetables, 
&c.,  by  the  union  of  rosin,  shellac,  (or  seed  lack,)  and  linseed  oil,  (or 
other  oil  of  a  similar  nature,)  substantially  in  the  mantier  and  in  nearly 
the  proportions  as  herein  set  forth. 

HORACE  BILLLXGS. 

No.  19G. — Improvement  in  Washing  Machines  for  cleaning  Rags. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  an  adjustable  rotating  water  elevator  and  strainer,  arranged  substaa- 
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lially  as  herein  set  forth,  in  such  manner  that  it  can  be  raised  or  lowered 
in  the  vat  of  the  washing  or  beating  engine,  to  vary  the  quantity  of  water 
discharged  therefroni,  or  can  be  raised  entirely  from  the  vat,  to  stop  the 
discharge  of  water,  or  for  other  purposes,  as  herein  set  forth. 

I  also  claim  a  rotating  prismatic  screen,  or  strainer,  for  straining  the 
water  from  the  papor  stock  in  the  vat  of  a  washing  or  beating  engine, 
in   combination  with  devices  for  discharging   the  strained  water,  the 

Erismatic  screen  being  not  only  more  efficient  than  a  cylmdrical  screen, 
ut  also  admitting  of  more  ready  repair. 
•^        ^  JAMES  PHELPS. 

No.  197. — Improvement  in  Machinery  for  doubling,  tidstin^,  and  reeling 

'     n^ead. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  Hbove  c|escribed  combination  of  doubling,  twisting,  and  reeling 
mechanismjor  elements,  constructed,  applied,  and  operating  together, 
substantially  as  herein  described,  whereby  I  am  able  to  double,  twist, 
and  reel  each  thread  by  the  same  machine,  substantially  in  the  manner 
as  hereinbefore  specified.  | 

I  FRANK  CHENEY. 

No.  198. — Improvement  in  the  Machinery  far  tnanvfacturing  Felt  Cloths 

vnthout  spinning  and  weaving. 

What  is  claimed  as  the  invention  of  the  said  Thomas  Robinson  Wil- 
liams is  the  method,  substantially  as  described,  of  forming  the  bat  by 
the  combined  use  of  two  endless  aprons,  which  receive  the  sliver  from 
the  doffer  or  a  carding  engine  or  otherwise  between  them,  and  from  the 
bat  on  one  of  the  belts,  whilst  the  other  acts  as  a  support,  substantially 
as  described.  , 

I  J.  BURROWS  HYDE. 

No.  199. — Improvement  in  the  Mathinery  for  manufacturing  Felt  Cloths 

toithovt  spinning  and  weaving. 

What  is  clciimed  as  the  invention  of  the  said  Thomas  Robinson  Wil- 
,  liams  IS  the  method,  substantially  as  described,  of  hardening  the  bat  by 
passing  the  siune  between  two  serias  or  tiers  of  rollers,  covered  with  cloth 
or  otherwise,  and  arranged  over  each  other,  the  one  series  being  pro- 
vided with  a  reciprocating  endwise  motion,  for  the  purpose  of  felting  the 
bat,  and  the  other  series  with  a  progressive  rotary  motion,  for  the  purpose 
of  feeding  the  bat  through,  with  or  without  the  use  of  a  trough  contain- 
ing hot  water  and  soap  suds,  or  other  matter,  substantially  as  described. 

I  J.  BURROWS  HYUE. 

No.   200. — Improvement  in  Cut  of  ,  and  working  the    Valves  of  Steam 

In^ngines. 

What  I  claim  as  ray  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 


First.     The  method,  substantially  as  described,  of  operating  the  slide 
▼alves  of  steam  engines  by  conneoting  the  valves  that  ^vern  the  ports 
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at  opposite  ends  of  the  cylinder  with  separate  arms  of  the  rock  shaft, 
or  the  mechanicrtl  equivalents  thereof,  so  that,  from  the  motion  thereof, 
the  valve  that  keeps  its  port  or  ports  closed  shuU  move  over  a  less  space, 
while  its  port  or  ports  is  closed,  than  the  one  that  is  opening  or  closing 
its  ports,  and  vice  versa;  while  at  the  same  time  the  two  arms  by 
which  they  are  operated  have  the  same  range  of  moiion  as  descrii-ed, 
whereby  I  am  enabled  to  save  much  of  the  power  heretofore  required  to 
work  the  slide  valves  of  steam  engines,  and  by  which  also  I  am  enabled 
to  give  a  greater  range  of  moiion  to  the  valves  at  the  periods  of  opening 
and  closing  the  ports,  to  facilitate  the  induction  and  eduction  of  steam,  as 
specified. 

And,  lastly.  I  claim  the  method  of  regulating  tho  moiion  of  steam 
engines  by  means  of  the  regulator,  by  combining  the  said  regulator  with 
the  catches  that  liberate  the  steam  valves  by  means  of  movable  cams  or 
stops,  substantially  as  described. 

GEORGE  H.   CORLISS. 

No.  201. — Improvement  in  Door  Locks. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  for  which  I  desire  to  secure  an 
exclusive  right  by  letters  patent,  is  making  the  cases  in  which  the 
movements  of  locks  and  latches  for  doors  are  C(»ntained  double-faced,  or 
so  finished  that  either  side  may  be  used  for  the  outside,  in  order  that 
the  same  lock  or  cas»d  fastening  may  answer  for  aright  er  left  hand 
door,  substantially  as  described. 

I  also  claim  the  peculiar  construction  and  double  action  (upon  an 
inclined  and  horizontal  track,  or  way)  of  the  locking  car,  B,  as  herein- 
before described,  and  the  combination  of  the  locking  car,  B,  and  safety 
cars,  G,  G«,  with  one  another,  and  wiih  the  comiening  or  vibrating  bar 
and  bolt.  A,  as  within  described,  so  as  to  fasten  the  boli,c,  securely,  and 
prevent  its  being  picked. 

CALVIN  ADAMS. 

No.  202.  —  Improvement  in  tJie  Jacquard  Machinery  for  weaving  all  kinds 

of  IHgured  Cloth. 

Having  thus  described  my  improvements  in  looms,  and  pointed  out 
their  application  to  looms  for  weaving  carpets  and  other  figured  fabrics, 
what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 

First.  In  connexion  with  looms  for  weaving  figured  labrics,  depress- 
ing the  suspension  board,  or  its  equivalent,  while  ihe  corresponding 
pattern  card,  acting  as  a  trap  board,  or  its  equivalent,  is  elevated,  sub- 
stantially as  described.  * 

Second.     I  claim  working  the  card  prism  by  mechanism  connected 
with  the  loom,  and  whilst  the  boards,  or  iheir  equivalents,  for  working  the. 
harness,  are  not  opening  and  closing  the  shed,  substantially  as  described. 

ALEXANDER  UAl.DEKHEAD. 

No.  203. — Method  of  attaching  Augers  to  their  Handles. 

What  I  claim  as  new  in  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent)  is  the  handle  made  in  two  parts,  one  of  which,  D,  fits  in  a  socket. 
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B,  on  the  other,  A,  and  carries  a  bolt,/,  screwed  at  its  end,  the  said  bolt 
passing  through  a  hole  in  the  auger-shank,  and  screwing  into  a  female 
screw,  or  nut,  a,  in  the  part  A.  fori  the  purpose  of  clasping  or  firmly 
holding  the  auger-shank  between  the^ds  of  the  parts,  A  and  D,  of  the 
handle  or  stock,  substantially  in  the  ma^nner  herein  described. 

1  JOHN  E.  LARKIN. 

No.  20i.—Iniprovetn€7it  in  fastening  of  Scythes  to  the  Snath. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
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First.  The  mode  of  attaching  and  securing  the  blade  of  the  scythe  to 
the  snath,  substantially  as  herein  specified,  to  wit:  by  clamping  its 
shank  between  the  edge,  x,  of  an  aperture,  a,  in  the  end  of  a  metal  cap 
secured  to  the  snath  and  two  bearings  or  points,  ^^^  and/,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  shank,  and  on  opposite  sides  of  the  first-named  bearing  point, 
one,  /,  of  the  two  bearings  consisting  in  a  screw,  or  its  equivalent,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  necessary  pressure  to  clamp  it. 

Second.  The  method,  substantially  as  herein  described,  of  setting  the 
edge  of  the  blade  more  up  or  down  by  means  of  the  adjusting  screw,  ^, 
in  combination  with  the  edge,  x,  of  the  aperture,  a,  which  forms  one  of 
the  three  bearing  points  of  the  shank. 

C.  S.  CLAPP. 

No.  205. — Imj)rovemctit  in  Steam  and  Vacuum  Gauges, 

'  I 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is — 

'  First.  The  combining  with  the  reservoir  of  mercury  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  tube,  an  elevated  chamber,^  forming  part  of  the  reservoir,  sub- 
stantially as  herein  described, so  that  the  zero-point  may  be  high  enough 
to  be  visible  above  the  reservoir,  as  herein  described,  and  also  that  the 
air  contained  in  the  tube,  being  condensed  by  the  pressure  of  the  mer- 
cury in  the  elevated  chamber,  may  furnish  more  desirable  divisions  on 
the  scale  when  very  high  pressures  are  to  be  indicated. 

Second.  The  prndtjcing  a  partial  vacuum  lu  ihe  tube  of  the  steam 
gauge  at  the  time  of  filling  it  with  mercury,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  zero-point  high  enough  to  be  visible  above  the  reservoir,  and  also  in 
order  to  prevent  any  partial  vacuum  produced  in  ihe  boiler  from  draining 
all  the  mercury  out  of  the  tube. 

Third.  Surrounding  the  lower  end  of  the  glass  tube  with  a  metallic 
cylinder,  provided  with  a  cap  or  plug  at  its  lower  end,  for  protecting  the 
glass  tube,  and  allowing  the  mercury  only  to  pass  slowly  either  through 
a  very  small  hole  or  between  the  threads  of  the  screw,  and  the  establishing 
a  connexion  between  the  reservoir  and  the  boiler,  substantially  in  the 
manner  and  for  the  purpose  above  specified. 

Fourth.  The  method  of  preventing  the  air  or  moisture  from  passing 
between  the  mercury  and  the  cylinder  {d)  into  the  tube,  either  by  turn- 
ing the  cylinder  or  washing  it  with  mercury,  or  by  plunging  it  deeply 
into  the  mercury,  as  above  described. 
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Fifth.  Preventing  the  iaside  of  the  tube  from  being  soiled  with 
•xidised  mercury,  by  either  placing  on  the  surfece  of  the  mercury  in  the 
tube  some  fluid  (such  as  naphtha)  which  does  not  act  perceptibly  wpoa 
merwiry,  or  by  filling  the  tube  with  gas,  as  herein  made  known,  h 

PAUL  STILLMAN. 

No.  206.'-Improvemeni  in  Reaping  Machines, 

Having-  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  therein  as 
new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 

Firstly.  The  crooked  arm  or  coupling  piece,  in  connexion  and  co«i- 
bination  with  the  rack  piece,  an4  the  attaching  and  securing  the  crooked 
arm  (supporting  and  sustaining  the  rack  piece  to  the  frame)  at  or  about 
the  centre,  so  as  to  produce  a  balance  by  securing  it  at  such  a  point  on 
either  side  of  the  centre  of  the  driving  wheel  as  shall  secure  the  balance 
and  give  firmness  to  the  rack  piece. 

Secondly.  I  claim  the  en^ess  chain  cutter,  in  combination  with  th« 
fmlleys  and  «ick  teeth,  for  cutHng  grain  and  grass,  as  above  set  forth. 

W.  F.  KETCHUM. 

No.  207. — Improvement  in  Screw  Wrench. 

\^j°  "°^  ^^^^^  adapting  one  jaw  to  slide  on  a  bar  permanently  at- 
tached to  the  other  jaw,  and  constituting  a  handle,  or  permanently 
attached  to  a  handle,  as  this  was  known  prior  to  my  invention,  in 
wrenches  having  a  pall  and  rachet  to  fix  the  sliding  jaw  in  any  position 
required^  nor  do  I  claim  adjusting  the  sliding  jaw  relatively  to  the  fixed 
jaw  by  means  of  a  screwy  this, also,  having  been  known  prior  to  my 
«nveniioH,  with  the  screw  connexion  made  between  the  two  jaws,  and 
also  between  the  handle  and  outer  jaw— in  such  cases  the  connexion  be 
tween  the  bar  and  -handie  being  weak  and  liable  to  derangement,  and 
practically  defective.  But  what  I  claim  as  my  invenuon,  and  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  patent,  is  combining  with  a  wrench  in  which  the  innet- 
jaw  slides  on  a  bar  permanently  attached  to  the  outer  jaw,  and  making 
part  of,  or  permanently  attached  to,  the  handle,  substantially  as  described, 
a  screw  thread  and  nut,  connecting  the  movable  jaw  with  the  said  bar 
between  the  said  movable  jaw  and  that  part  of  the  handle  grasped  by  the 
operator,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  substantially  as  described. 

I  also  daim  the  arrangement  of  the  screw  upon  the  two  circular  edeea 
of  the  flat  bar,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  described 

SOLYMAN  MERRICK. 

No.  ViS.—rmprovemeni  in  the  manifold  permutation  Lock  for  Doort 

Vatdtt,^  '  / 

What  I  claim  as  new,  and  of  my  own  invention,  is— 
First  The  application  of  slides,  or  their  equivalents,  in  combination 
with  timblers,  each  so  constructed  that  the  slides  shall  be  set  through 
the  tumblers  by  a  key  or  any  arraagemeot  of  the  key. bit  seciiona,  or 
the  t-qiHvaleots  of  the  same,  and  then  retained  as  set  by  any  corapetetu 
means,  so  that  on  the  tumblers  returning  their  quiescent  positions,  ther 
•but  against  the  slides,  and  preveut  the  retraction  of  the  bolt,  substanttallf 
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as  described  and  shown,  but  independent  and  irrespective  of  the  means 
used  to  secure  the  slide  in  place. 

Second.  I  claim  the  manner  of  fitting  the  slides  with  the  cramp  and 
nut,  so  as  to  retain  the  slides  in  the  position  they  have  been  placed  in 
by  the  key-bits  and  tumblers,  as  described  and  shown. 

Third.  I  claim  constructing  the  barrel  of  the  key-bit  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  may  be  inverted  with  reference  to  the  handle  or  shank,  substan- 
tially in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  herein  descrioed. 

ROBERT  NEWELL. 


ADDITIONAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Ko.'97 — Imprwement  in  Ckums. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  any  desirable  number  of  holes  bored  lengthwise  through  the  partition, 
with  the  scallops  at  the  bottom, all  being  constrneted  in  the  solid  panitiooy 
lubstantially  as  herein  described. 

I  JOHN  O^NEIL. 

No.  98.~/wiprorem«n/  in  preparation  of  Dye- Staff'  from  Spent  Madder. 

What  I  claim  as  my  improvement  upon  my  said  patent,  and  desire  to 
secure  by  annexing  this  description  to  said  original  specification,  as  dis- 
pensing with  the  washing  of  the  spent  madder  in  the  first  pliEKe,  and  the 
drying  and  pulverizing  it  after  it  has  passed  through  the  other  processes^ 
and  substituting  drawing  or  pressing  instead. 

FREDmiICK  PPANNER. 

No.  99. — Improvement  in  Bedheads. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  additional  let- 
ters patent,  is  the  mode  of  jointing  the  head  and  foot  rails,  and  of  revers- 
ing the  arm  of  the  winch,  a^  hereinbefore  described. 

HENRT  PACE,  Skn. 


DESIGNS.. 
No.  34  L — Design  for  a  Cook  Stooe. 

What  I  claim  herein  as  new,  and  for  which  I  desire  letters  patent,  is 
the  ornamental  design  for  a  stove  substantially  as  represented  in  the 
accompanying  drawings. 

I  W.  C.  DAVIS. 

No.  2\2.— Design  for  Stove. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention  or  production,  and  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent,  is  the  ornamental  design  as  above  described  and  rep- 
lesentsd  in  the  accompanying  drawings. 

CHARLES  GILBERT, 
W.  G.  HALLMAN. 
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What  I  clami^fts  my  production,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
n  the  combmation  and  arrangement  of  ornamental  figures  and  forms' 
represented  m  the  accompanying  drawings,  forming  together  an  orna- 
mental design  for  a  parior  stove. 

ELIHU  SMITH. 

No.  344.— i>w^  for  Stoves* 

What  I  claim  as  new  and  my  invention, is  the  arrangement  and  com- 
t)mauon  of  the  above-described  and  represented  shapes,  figures,  oma- 
ments,  flutes,  and  mouldings  into  the  above-specified  design,  for  coal- 
heating  stoves,  substantially  as  above  shown. 

JOSEPH  G.  LAMB. 

No.  Zib.^  Design  for  Stoves, 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
w  the  ornamental  design  for  a  stove  as  herein  described  and  represented 
m  the  annexed  drawings. 

S.  W.  GIBBS. 

No.  SiS. ^Design  for  Cooking  Stoves. 

What  I  claim  as  my  producUon,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  pateai 
IS  the  combinauon  and  arrangement  of  ornamental  figures  and  forms 

fJaTcliktrstovr"""^"  '""•"^^'  "  "^^^^"^  -  -— ^  <*«^"n 

S.  W.  GIBBS. 

No.  3A7.— Design  for  Stoves. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  is 
the  combinauon  and  arrangement  of  ihe  above- represented  scrolls  Jbliaie 
ligiires,  and  mouldings  into  an  ornamental  design  for  coal  and  w<KKi 
parlor  stoves  .o  be  known  and  called  Harris  4.  Zoiner^s  pJtem  ^ 
and  wood  parlor  stove.  p-^^u*  wa 

CONRAD  HARRIS, 
PAUL  W.  ZOINER. 

No.  3i8.— Design  for  Cooking  Stoves. 

VVhailclaim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
design  of  cook  stove  substantiaily  the  sa<ne  as  herein  described  and 
represented.  «  «ui# 

SAMUEL  A.  HOUSE. 

No.  319. — Design  for  Parlor  Stoves. 

What  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
design  of  stove  plate  substantially  the  same  as  herein  described  and 
represented. 

SAMUEL  A.  HOUSE. 


T 
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No.  350. — Design  far  Umbrella  Stands. 
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What  your  petitioner  claims  as  new,  and  desires  to  §ecure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  peculiar  ornamental  design  or  figure  as  shown  in  the  vy 
company ing  drawing.  , 

^  I  EDWARD  J.  DELANY, 

No.  351. — Design  for  Cooking  Stoves. 

What  I  daim  as  my  invention,  and  wish  to  secure  by  letters  patent^ 
is  the  application  of  the  abore  desun  to  coohing  stores. 

I  S.  H.  SAILOR. 

No.  352. — Design  for  Pumace  Registers. 

Having  thus  described  my  new  design,  I  shall  state  my  claim  as  fol- 
lows :  What  I  claim  as  my  production,  and  desire  to  hare  secured  \a 
me  by  letters  patent,  is  the  new  design,  hereinabore  described,  for  a 
register,  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  having  within  and  near  to  its  outer  ring, 
two  concentric  rings,  the  space  between  each  of  said  rings  being  orna- 
mented with  curved  lattice  work,  forming  hyperbola- shaped  openings^ 
and  a  ring  in  its  centre,  enclosing  an  eight  leaved  star,  with  a  small 
circle  in  its  centre,  and  curved  and  notched  branches,  radiating  from 
the  said  ring  to  the  smaller  of  the  outer  rings,  forming  irregular  and 
heart-shaped  openings,  all  as  hereinabove  described  and  shown  in  (he 

drawing.  | 

I  GARDNER  CHILSON. 

No.  "ih^.— Design  for  Furnace  Registers. 

Having  thus  described  my  new  design,  I  shall  state  my  claim  as  fol- 
lows: 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  or  production,  and  desire  to  have 
secured  to  me  by  letters  patent, is  the  new  design,  hereinabove  described, 
for  n  register  for  furnaces,  <kc.,  of  rectangular  form,  having  within  it  a 
•mailer  rectangle,  connected  to  the  edge  of  the  register  by  curved  bars, 
of  the  shape  shown  in  the  drawing,  said  inner  rectangle  having  a  square 
in  each  corner,  and  small  rectangles  within  its  sides,  said  squares  being 
ornamented  with  curved  bars,  fbroiing  the  lattice-work,  A,  A,  i,  t,  (S&c, 
and  said  smaller  rectangles  being  ornamented  with  semi- circular  and 
diamond-shaped  lattice  work,  and  a  rectangle  in  the  centre  of  the  register, 
ornamented  with  irregular  curved  branches  or  bars,  proceeding  from  its 
aides  to  a  ring  enclosing  a  four-notched  leaved  star,  the  whole  forming 
a  lattice  or  open  work  for  the  heat  to  pass  through,  alias  hereinabove de- 

tchbed.  I 

I  GARDNER  CHILSON. 

No.  354. — Design  for  Pumace  Registers. 

Having  thus  described  my  new  design,  I  shall  state  my  claim  as  fol- 
lows: 

What  I  claim  aa  my  production,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  me  by 
letters  patent,  is  the  new  design,  hereinabove  described,  for  a  register  of 


rectangular  form,  having  within  its  sides  two  smaller  rectangles,  one 
within  the  other,  the  space  between  the  outer  bars  of  the  rejjister  and 
trhe  larger  rectangle  being  ornamented  with  curved  lattice- work ;  and  the 
triangular  openings,  c,  e,  and  the  space  between  the  two  inner  rectangles, 
being  ornamented  with  irregular  heart  and  diamond  shaped  openings, 
while  the  centre  of  the  register  is  occupied  by  a  five  oval  leaved  star, 
in  a  ring,  with  curved  and  notched  branches  or  bars  running  from  said 
ring  to  the  inner  rectangle,  all  as  hereinabove  described  and  represented 
in  the  drawing. 

GARDNKR  CHILSON. 
No.  ^5.— Design  for  Registers  for  Furnaces. 

Having  thus  described  my  new  design,  I  will  state  my  claim  as  fol- 
lows: 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  or  production,  and  desire  to  have 
•ecured  to  me  by  letters  patent,  is  the  new  design,  hereinabove  described, 
for  a  register  of  rectangular  form,  having  within  its  sides  a  smaller  rec- 
toogle,  the  space  between  the  two  being  ornamented  with  the  circular 
and  diamond-shaped  latticework  shown  in  the  drawing,  the  inner  rec- 
tangle being  ornamented  with  irregular  curved  bars  or  branches,  running 
from  its  sides  to  a  ring  in  its  centre,  which  encloses  a  five  pointed  star, 
with  curved  sides,  the  whole  forming  a  lattice  work  for  the  passage  of 
the  heat,  all  as  hereinabove  described. 

GARDNER  CHILSON. 
No.  356. — Design  for  Stoves. 

What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combina- 
tion and  arrrfngement  of  ornamental  figures  and  forms  represented  ia  the 
annexed  drawings,  as  making  an  ornamental  design  for  a  six  plate  stove 

S.  W.  GIBBS. 
No.  357. — Design  for  Stoves. 

What  I  claim  as  my  production,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
i§  the  combination  and  arrangement  of  ornamental  figures  and  forms 
represented  in  the  accompanying  drawings,  forming  together  an  orna- 
mental  design  for  the  side  of  a  cooking  stove,  and  the  back  and  front 
plates  of  the  elevated  oven. 

S.  W.  GIBBS. 

No.  358. — Design  for  Stoves. 

t 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 

18  the  combination  and  arrangement  of  ornamental  forms  and  figurea 
represented  in  the  accompanying  drawings,  and  forming  a  design  for  an 
ornamented  cooking  stove. 

JOHN  S.  PERRY. 

No.  359.— Z)c*^ /or  Srore*. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent' 
if  tbe  oombination  and  arrangement  of  ornamental  figures  shown  in  the 
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accompanying  drawings,  fonning  a  new  ernamental  design  for  an  aip- 
tight  box  stove. 

j  SAMUEL  W.  GIBBS. 

No.  360. — Design  for  Pedestals  and  Cblumns. 

We  do  not  mean  to  limit  ourselves  to  the  material  out  of  which  this 
is  to  be  formed,  but  we  prefer  a  catting  of  iron;  neither  do  we  mean  to 
limit  ourselves  to  the  exact  size  or  proportions,  the  ornamental  portions 
remaining  substantially  as  described  and  shown.  What  we  claim  as 
new,  and  of  our  own  invention,  is  the  design  and  configuration  shown 
in  fig.  1 ,  as  attached  to  or  formed  on  the  pedestal  in  alto  relievo,  as  de- 
scribed and  shown;  and  we  also  claim  the  design  shown  in  fig.  2,  as 
forming  the  base  of  the  column  attached,  as  described  and  shown. 

WILLIAM  LEWIS, 
I  W.  H.  LEWIS. 

N/ft.  361 . — Design  for  Parlor  Grates. 

I 

Having  thus  described  my  new  design,  I  shall  state  my  claim  as  fol- 
lows: What  1  claim  as  my  production,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to 
me  by  letters  patent,  is  the  several  ornamented  mouldings  round  the 
hearth  plate,  ash  pan,  and  front  and  top  plates,  above  described  and  rep- 
resented in  the  drawings,  with  the  ornaments  above  specified  and 
shown  in  the  several  drawings,  as  cast  on  the  front  and  top  plate,  and 
blower  and  top  of  the  grate,  forming  a  new  design  for  a  parlor  grate. 

JOSEPH  PRATT. 

No.  302. — Design  for  Parlor  Crrate. 

What  I  claim  is  the  new  and  ornamental  design  for  the  top  plate,  the 
front  plate,  the  base  plate^  and  the  blower,  as  represented  in  the  draw- 
ings. ^  j 

I  WINSLOW  AMES. 

No.  363. — Design  for  Air- Tight  Stoves. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  is  the  ornamental  design  of  the  air- 
tight stove  substantially  as  exhibited  in  the  drawings,  and  as  above  de- 
scribed. 

I  N.  P.  RICHARDSON. 

s 
No   364. — Design  for  Air-THghi  Stoves. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent. 
IS  the  design  for  stoves  substantially  as  herein  set  forth  and  represented 
in  the  accompanying  drawings.       i 

I  FRED'K  SCHULTZ. 

No.  365. — Design  for  Stoves. 

I  claim  as  my  invention  or  production  the  ornamental  design  essen- 
tially as  described  and  represented  in  the  drawings. 

SEIH  WILLIAMS,  Jr. 
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What  I  claim  as  my  production,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  and  arrangement  of  ornamental  figures  and  forms 
represented  in  the  accompanying  drawings,  forming  together  an  orna- 
mental design  for  a  cooking  stove. 

S.  W.  GIBBS. 

No.  367. — Design  for  Cooking  Stoves. 

Having  thus  described  my  new  design,  I  shall  state  my  claim  as  fol- 
lows: 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  or  production,  and  desire  to  have  secured 
me  by  letters  patent,  is  the  design  composed  of  the  several  ornamental 
mouldings  and  configuration  hereinabove  described  and  represented  in 
the  drawings,  for  the  front,  side,  and  back  plates  of  a  cooking  stove. 

DUTEE  ARNOLD. 

No.  368. — Design  for  Cooking  Stoves. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  seciKe  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  design,  configuration,  and  arrangement  of  tKe  ornaments  on  the 
several  parts  of  the  cooking  stove  as  herein  represented  and  described. 

JNO.  ABENDROTH. 

,     No.  369. — Design  for  Bust  of  Jenny  Lind. 

Having  thus  described  my  new  design,  I  shall  state  my  claim  as  fol- 
lows: 

What  I  claim  is  the  design  of  a  bust  of  Jenny  Lind,  of  the  cabinet 
size,  as  represented  in  the  drawings  above  referred  to. 

THOMAS  BALL. 

No.  370 — Design  for  Stove  Doors  and  Panels. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  general  arrangement  and  configuration  of  the  ornaments  and 
mouldings.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  substantially  as  herein  shown. 

M.  C.  BURLEIGH. 

No.  371.— Design  for  Floor  OU  Cloth. 

And  what  is  claimed  as  my  invention,  and  desired  to  be  secured  by 
letters  patent  of  the  United  States,  is  the  arrangement  of  ornamental 
figures  forming  a  design  for  floor  oil  cloths,  as  shown  in  the  aforesaid 
drawing. 

JAMES  HUTCHISON. 

No.  372.— Z>c«^  for  Clock  Frame. 

What  I  claim  as  my  production,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  this  combination  of  fii^ures,  placed  in  the  manner  described,  so  as  to 
form  the  front  of  a  block  tnune  or  case. 

NATH.  A.  BATCHELOR. 
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No.  373. — Design  for  Stoves. 


Having  thus  folly  described  our  improTement  and  design,  what  we 
claim  therein  as  new,  and  for  which  we  desire  to  secure  letters  patent,  is 
the  foregoing  described  form  and  oonfiguraiion  of  the  plates,  forming  an 
ornamental  design  ibr  a  stove,  as  represented  and  illustrated  by  the 
drawings. 

JAMES  WAGER, 
DAVID  PRATT, 
VOLNEY  RICHMOND. 

No.  374. — Destgn  for  Beclsteads. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desife  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  designs  and  ornaments  upoa  the  parts,  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  combined 
as  in  the  drawing  hereto  annexed. 

I  P.  M.  HUTTON. 

'  No.  375. — Design  for  Stoves. 

Having  thus  described  my  new  design,  I  sjiall  state  my  claim  as  fol- 
lows: 

What  I  claim  as  my  production,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  me  by 
letters  patent,  is  the  new  design,  consisting  of  the  several  ornamental 
configurations  and  mouldings  hereinabove  described  and  represented  id 
the  drawings,  for  the  side  and  front  plates  of  a  cooking  stove. 

J  WM.  L.  HATHAWAY. 

No.  376. — Design  for  Staves, 


Having  thus  described  my  nevr  design,  I  shall  state  my  claim  as  fol- 
lows :  What  I  claim  as  my  production,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  me 
by  letters  patent,  is  the  design,  consisting  of  the  several  noouldings,  leaf 
work,  and  scrolls,  hereinabove  described,  and  represented  in  the  draw* 
ings  for  the  front,  side,  and  back  plates  of  a  cooking  stove. 

j  N.  P.  RICHARDSON. 

No.  377. — Design  for  Stoves. 

What  1  claim, and  desire  to  secnre  by  letters  patent,  is  the  design  and 
configuration  of  ornamented  stove  plates  substantially  the  same  as  de- 
scribed and  represented.  ■ 

j  EZRA  RIPLEY, 

No.  378.— Z)c*^/i  for  Stwve  Plates. 

Having  thus  described  my  new  design,  I  shall  state  my  claim  as  fol- 
lows :  What  I  claim  as  my  production,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  me 
by  letters  patent,  is  the  design,  consisting  of  the  mouldings,  panels,  and 

fothic  arches,  hereinabove  described,  and  represented  in  the  drawings 
)r  the  lop  and  front  plates  of  a  purlor  stove. 

LYMAN  S.  HAPGOOa 


V 
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No.  379 — Design  for  Stoves. 
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What  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  bor- 
der,  A,  with  its  corner  pieces,  the  figures,  B,  C,  and  D,  the  borders,  E, 
E,  E,  E,  and  F,  F;  said  borders  and  figures  being  of  the  form,  situated 
precisely  as  represente^d  and  described. 

WM.  L.  SANDERSON. 

No.  280.— Design  for  Stoves. 

What  I  claim  as  my  production,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  and  arrangement  of  ornamental  forms  and  figures 
represented  in  the  annexed  drawings,  forming  the  ornamental  designs 
for  front  and  side  plates  of  a  cooking  stove,  with  the  doors  thereto  be- 
longmg. 

S.  W.  GIBBS. 
No.  381. — Design  for  Stoves. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  design,  what  I  claim  therein,  and  de- 
sire to  have  secured  by  letters  patent,  is  the  design  or  ornamental  pattern 
herein  fully  set  forth  and  delineated. 

W.  G.  HALLMAN. 

No.  382.^Design  for  Stoves. 

Having  thus  fully  described  our  ornamental  designs,  what  we  claim, 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  ornamental  designs  (stove  pat- 
tern) above  described,  formed  of  flat  ribbons,  as  fully  illustrated. 

A.  COX, 

ELIAS  JOHNSON, 
D.  B.  COX. 

No.  383. — Design  for  Stoves. 

Having  thus  fully  described  our  improved  design,  what  we  claim,  and 
desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  within- described  and  illustrated 
ornamental  design  stove  pattern. 

A.  COX, 

ELIAS  JOHNSON, 

D.  B.  COX. 

No.  3SA.— Design  for  Stoves. 

What  I  claim  as  my  production,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  and  arrangement  of  ornamental  figures  and  forms 
represented  in  the  accompanying  drawings,  forming  together  an  ornamen- 
tal design  lor  a  six-plate  stove. 

JNO.  F.  RATHPONi; 


I 
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No.  d85.^Design  for  Stoves, 
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We  have  thus  detailed  the  particular  ornamental  designs  on  the  re- 
•pecdve  plates  which  we  wish  to  patent,  and  do  hereby  claim  the  exclu- 
iive  right  to  the  said  ornamental  designs  forstove-piates;  as  we  have  laid 
them  out  and  displayed  them. 

DAVID  STUART, 
JACOB  BEESLEY. 

No.  386. — Design  for  Stoves. 

Having  thus  fnlly  described  and  shown  the  aforesaid  design,  what  I 
claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  com- 
bination and  arrangement  of  the  above- described  and  represented  shapes, 
mouldings,  and  ornaments,  substantially  as  herein  shown. 

JOSEPH  G.  LAMB. 


No.  387. — Design  for  Stoves. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  various  parts  of  the  above-named  or- 
namental design,  what  I  claim  as  new,  and  my  invention,  and  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  and  arrangement  of  the 
herein-represented  shapes,  ornaments,  mouldings,  and  figures,  when 
combined  and  arranged  substantially  as  shown. 

JOSEPH  G  LAMB. 

No.  388. — Design  for  Stoves. 

What  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
diesign  and  configuration  of  box  stove,  substantially  the  same  as  herein 
described  and  represented.  | 

I  SAMUEL  A.  HOUSE. 

No.  389. — Design  for  Cooking  Stoves. 

What  I  claim  as  my  production,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  and  arrangement  of  ornamental  figures  and  forms 
represented  in  the  accompanying  drawings,  forming  together  the  orna- 
mental designs  for  the  plates  of  a  cooking  stove. 

I  JNO.  F.  RATHBONE. 

No.  390. — Design  for  Stoves. 

Having  described  and  represented  my  ornamental  design  for  stoves 
I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  1  do  not  claim  the  radiating  ornarcentft 
or  the  mouldings,  separately  considered ;   but  what  I  do  claim  is  the 
combination  of  the  ornaments  as  described  and  represented 

W.  C.  DAYia 


No.  291.— Design  for  Parlor  Stoves. 

Having  thus  described  my  ne.w  design,  I  shall  state  my  claim  as  fol- 
lows: 
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What  I  claim  as  my  production,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  me  by 
letters  patent,  is  the  design,  consisting  of  the  ornamental  configurations, 
flower  and  leaf  work,  hereinabove  described  and  represented  in  the  draw- 
ings respectively,  for  the  top  and  bottom  plates  of  a  parlor  stove. 

JOSEPH  PRATT. 

No.  292.— Design  for  Water  Coolers. 

What  I  claim  as  my  design,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is, 
first,  the  form  and  general  configuration  of  the  outer  casing,  substan- 
tially as  described  and  represented  in  the  drawing;  second,  the  dolphin 
spout,  /;  and,  third,  the  configuration  of  the  handle,  j,  j^  k,  of  the  cover, 
substantially  as  shown. 

WILLIAM  BURNET. 
No.  393.— Design  for  Stoves. 

'  What  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  de- 
sign and  configuration  of  ornamental  stove  plates  as  herein  described 
and  represented  in  the  annexed  drawings. 

JAMES  V.  DE  WITT. 

No.  39A.— Design  for  Stoves. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  arrangement  of  the  ornaments  and  mouldmgs  herein  described  as 
constituting  a  design  for  cooking  stoves. 

S.  W.  GIBBS. 

No.  395.--Design  for  Plates  of  Franklin  Stoves. 

What  I  claim  as  my  production,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  and  arrangement  of  ornamental  figures  and  forms 
^represented  in  the  accompanying  drawing,  forming  together  the  orna- 
mental designs  for  the  plates  of  a  Frankhn  stove. 

JOHN  F.  RATHBONE. 

No.  3%. — Design  for  Cooking  Stoves. 

What  I  claim  as  my  production,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  and  arrangement  of  ornamental  figures  and  forms 
represented  in  the  accompanying  drawings,  forming  together  the  orna- 
mental designs  for  the  plates  of  a  cooking  stove. 

JOHN  F.  RATHBONE. 

No.  397.— Design  for  Stove  Plates. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
18  the  ornamenul  design  or  production  represented  by  figures  2  and  4, 
to  be  used  with  the  carving  represented  by  letters,  O,  P. 

ELIJAH  P.   PENNIMA5I. 
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No.  399.— Design  for  Stove  Plates. 


What  I  claim  as  xny  inveRtion,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  orRamental  design  or  production  represented  by  figures  1  and  3, 
to  be  used  with  the  carving  represented  by  letter  N. 

j  ELIJAH  P.  PENNIMAN. 

No.  399. — Design  for  Plate  of  Parlor  Stoves. 

Having  thus  described  my  new  design,  I  shall  state  my  claim  as  fol- 
lows: What  I  claim  as  my  production,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  me 
by  letters  patent,  is  the  design,  consisting  of  the  ornamental  arches,  pan- 
els,  and  mouldings,  hereinabove  described  and  represented  in  the  draw- 
ings respectively,  for  the  front  and  top  plates  of  a  parlor  stove. 

APOLLAS  RICHMOND. 

•    I 

•      No.  AOO.— Design  for  Cast  Iron  Tomb. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  ornamental  design  for  a  cast  iron  "cemetery  tomb,"  ornamented  as 
herein  described. 

HENRY  R.  FLINUHBAUGH. 


No.  401. — Design  for  Stoves. 

'  What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  ornamental  designs  for  ornaments  upon  cast  iron  stove  plates, 
above  described,  and  more  fully  shown  in  the  annexed  drawings. 

1  R.  J.  BLANCHARD. 

No.  A02.— Design  for  Stoves. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  find  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  ornameiital  design  for  cast  iron  stove  plates  shown  in  the  annexed 
drawings,  and  above  described. 

R.  J.  BLANCHARD. 


^  No.  403. — Design  for  Stoves. 

What  I  claim  AS  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  ornamental  design  above  described,  and  delineated  in  the  annexed 
drawings,  as  an  ornament  for  the  plates  of  cast  iron  stoves. 

1  R.  J.  BLANCHARD. 

I 

No.  404. — Design  for  Stoves. 


What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secttre  by  letters  patent,  is  the  design  and 
configuration  of  ornaments,  as  applied  to  stoves,  substantially  the  sama 
I  mcribed. 

N.  S.  TEDDER. 
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No.  405. — Design  for  Ladies^  Combs. 
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What  1  claim  as  new  and  original,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  pat* 
ent,  is  the  design,  A,  placed  on  the  top,  or  upper  part,  of  the  comb,  formed 
or  composed  of  the  series  of  oblique  rings,  as  herein  represented  and  de- 
scribed. 

AARON  COOK 
No.  A06.— Design  for  Stove  Plates. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  ornamental  design  of  a  stove  plate,  substantially  as  herein  de- 
scribed and  represented.   - 

CALVIN  FULTON. 
No.  407. — Design  for  Cast  Iron  Bedstead. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent 
is  the  designs  and  ornaments  upon  the  parts  A,  B,  C,  and  I),  combined 
as  in  the  drawing  hereunto  annexed,  as  applied  to  iron  bedsteads. 
_  PELLATIAH  M.  HUTTON. 

No.  iOS.— Design  for  Stoves. 

1  claim  as  my  invention  or  production,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  the  above-described  and  illustrated  design  for  the  several  plates 
of  a  stove,  as  fully  set  forth— that  is  to  say,  1  claim  the  design  on  each 
of  the  plates  separately,  and  on  all  the  plates  in  combination. 

A.  W.  JONES. 

No.  409.— Design  for  Stoves. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  ornamental  design  for  a  stove  as  herein  described  and  as  repre* 
sented  in  the  annexed  drawings. 

S.  H.  SAILOR. 

^  No  A\0.— Design  for  Stoves. 

I  disclaim  the  heanh,  W,  in  fig.  I,  and  the  projection,  L,  in  fig.  2. 
But  what  I  do  claim  as  my  design  and  produciiotj,  and  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent,  is  the  basso  relievo  ornamenis,  form,  and  coufiguration 
of  the  doors,  E,  F,  and  G,  in  fig.  I,  which  are  substHntially  the  same  as 
before  described  m  the  doors,  figs.  2,  3,  and  4. 

SILAS  MERCHANT. 

No.  All.— Design  for  ffoor  Oil  Clot/is. 

And  what  is  claimed  as  my  invention^  and  desired  to  be  secured  by 
letters  patent  of  the  United  States,  is  the  arrangement  of  figures  forming 
a  design  foe  floor    il  cloths,  as  shown  in  the  aforesaid  drawing. 

JAMES  HUTCHINSON 
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No.  AlZ— Design  for  Shovel  Stands. 


What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
it  the  design  and  configuration  ot  the  stand  as  a  whole,  as  fiilly  shown 
and  represented  in  the  drawing  at  figure  I. 

I  claim,  also,  the  particular  ornamenting  of  the  shell  or  dish  used  as  a 
base,  and  the  configuration  and  oraamenting  of  the  standard  or  upright, 
and  the  design  of  the  hooks  and  the  handle,  as  fully  shown  and  repre- 
sented in  the  drawings  at  figures  I,  II,  III,  and  hereinbefore  fully  forth. 

CHAaLES  ZEUNER. 

I      .  No.  A13.— Design  for  MetaUic  OcUes. 

I  do  not  claim  the  design  for  the  posts  or  pillars  in  ^his  gateway,  but 
only  the  form  of  the  gate  suspended  between  the  posts ;  and  I  claim  the 
design  for  gates  of  this  pattern,  of  whatever  site  they  may  be  made,  and 
of  whatever  metal  they  may  be  cast,  and  for  whatever  purposes  they  may 
be  used.  , 

I  EBE'R  WEEMAN. 

No.  414. — Design  for  a  Ventilating  Stove  or  Furnace. 

What  I  claim  as  my  production,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  design  marked  figure  1  and  figure  2. 

I  ELIJAH  P.  PENNIMAN. 

No.  A\5.—Dtsign for  Tables.  \ 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  design  and  configuration  of  table  pillars  in  the  form  of  vines,  sup- 
porting, by  their  branches,  the  drawer  and  upper  part  of  the  table  with 
flaring  scroll,  balustrade  pillars,  snpporting  a  rim  which  encircles  the 
main  pillars,  together  with  the  configuration  of  an  ornamental,  open* 
work  drawer  and  Capital  exposed  to  view  on  all  sides;  the  whole  com- 
bining various  styles  of  architecture,  as  hereinbefore  described. 

I  NATHAN  CHAPIN. 

No.  416. — Design  for  Stove  Fronts. 

What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  design  and 
configuration  of  parlor  stove  fronts  substantially  the  same  as  described 
and  represented. 

EZRA  RIPLEY. 


'So.  A\7.— Design  for  Stoves. 

Having  thus  distinctly  represented  and  described  the  nature  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  respective  ornaments  and  figures  upon  the  front  and 
hearth  plates  of  my  Franklin  stove^what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and 
desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  design,  configuration,  and  ar* 
rangementof  the  said  ornaments  as  herein  designated  and  represented. 

LYMAN  COBB. 
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No.  4ia— Z>c»fen  for  Stoves. 
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What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  wish  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
IS  the  ornamental  design  and  general  configuration  of  the  parts  of  my 
stove  as  herein  designated  and  represented. 

CHARLES  J.  WOOLSON. 
No.  Al9.^Design  for  Oast  Iron  Fences. 

i 

What  I  claini,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  design  and 
configurauoB  of  ornamental  iron  fence  railing,  substantially  the  same 
as  described  and  represented  in  the  annexed  drawirfg. 

JOHN  T.  DAVY. 
No.  A20.— Design  for  Stoves. 

What  1  claim  as  original,  and  wish  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
design  and  configuration  of  the  several  ornamental  figures  on  the  front 
and  side  plates  and  doors  of  a  certain  stove,  as  represented  in  the  an- 
nexed drawings  and  as  above  described. 

WILLIAM  SAVERY. 

No.  A2\. ^Design  for  Stoves. 

What  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
rtesign  of  ornament  and  configuration  of  cook  stove  substantially  the 
same  as  herein  described  and  represented. 

EZRA  RIPLEY. 

No.  45^2  —Design  for  Stoves. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
IS  the  ornamental  design  for  a  stove  as  herein  described  and  as  repre- 
sented  in  the  annexed  drawings. 

S.  W.  GIBBS. 

No.  A23.— Design  for  Iron  Railings. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
18  the  design,  arrangement,  and  configuration  of  the  several  ornaments 
composing  the  balustrade  and  step-railing  branching  or  leading  there 
from,  as  represented  and  described. 

FREDERICK  FITZGERALD 
No.  A'iA.— Design  for  Parlor  Stove  Plates. 

1  ^^^^S^u^^H*  described  my  new  design,  I  shall  state  my  claim  as  fol- 
lows :  What  I  claim  as  my  production,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to 
me  by  letters  patent,  is  the  new  design,  consisting  of  the  mouldings, 
panels,  and  ornamental  configurations  hereinabove  described  and  repre- 
sented in  the  drawings,  respectively,  for  the  top,  front,  and  end  plates  of  a 
parlor  stove.  r^  >  r 

APOLLOa  RICHMOND. 


^ 
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No.  425 Design  for  a  Hat  Stand. 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention  is  the  design  and  configuration  of  a 
hat  stand,  representing  a  Triton,  or  similar  figure,  holding  up  the  branches 
of  a  plant,  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  with  the  basin  lying  in  a  bed  of 
leaves  or  flowers,  all  arranged  substantially  as  above  described  and  set 
forth.  . 

I  C.  MULLER. 

No.  426. — Design  far  a  Petrlor  Stove, 

What  we  claim,  and  desire  in  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  design 
and  configuration  of  a  parlor  stove  substantially  the  same  as' herein  do' 
scribed  and  represented  in  the  annexed  drawing. 

EZRA  RIPLEY, 
N.  S.  VEDDER. 

No.  427. — Design  for  Stove  Registers, 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
Ls  the  ornamental  design  for  a  register  as  herein  described  and  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  drawings. 

DAVID  STUART, 
JACOB   BEESLEY. 

No.  428. — Design  for  Stoves, 

What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  ornamental 
design  and  configuration  of  cook  stove  substantially  the  same  as  de- 
scribed and  represented  in  the  annexed  drawing. 

J.  D.  GREEN. 

No.  429. — Design  for  Stories. 

The  said  design  consists  of  the  ornamental  semi-star  and  rays  and 
mouldings  of  the  end  or  side  of  the  top  plate,  (as  seen  in  the  drawings,) 
the  circular  ornament,  A,  and  four  or  more  surrounding  ornaments,  B, 
C,  D,  K,  together  with  the  mouldings  of  the  top  and  bottom  plate,  all 
essentially  as  represented  in  eithqr  of  the  side  or  end  views,  and  their 
sections,  and  such  ornamental  design,  substantially  as  exfiibited  in  the 
above  tneiiiioned  drawings,  I  claim  as  my  invention  or  production;  and 
I  also  claim  ihe  ornamenial  designer  configuration  of  the  water  urn,  as 
shown  in  figures  1,  2,  and  3.        | 

WINSLOW  AMES. 

ffo.ASO.^Design for  Fhtm$s  for  Presses,  Mantel  Pieces,^ 

What  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  th« 
d«eign  of  the  frame  for  presses,  mantel-pieces,  &,c.,  above  described. 

EDMUND  L.  FREEMAN 
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/       DISCLAIMERS  ENTERED  DURING  THE  YEAR  1S61. 

Orackers —  Cutting. 

Your  petitioner,  therefore,  hereby  enters  his  disclaimer  to  that  part  of 
worSs!  m  wit : '  ''      ^^'-^'^^^^  specification  which  ,s  in  the  H^^in^ 

"  What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  oatent 
s  cutnng,  by  means  of  reciprocating  cutters,  on  an  apron  ha vKin' 
termitient  motion,  substantially  as  described,  by  combining  and  con" 
necting  together,  in  the  manner' substantially  m  herein  described  thrre" 
ciprocating  motion  of  the  cutters  with  the  intermitting  prog,«ssive'moti^n 
r.ve^H?T  'h«?!f"»«? 'h«  do"gh  to  and  under  thi  cutfTrs,  to  ^  de 
Irvered  as  described,  whereby  the  apron  moves  the  dough  forward  S^ 
required  distance  while  the  cutters  are  up,  and  remains  at^twhlS 
they  are  cutting  and  leaving  the  dough."  "® 

Your  petitioner  further  represents,  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  said 

h«  .^ih'*"'  ^t  '''^  '•?*  ^^""-^  °^  ^"  »^«  "«h««  theVeunder  for  makTne 
hp  hT  T  *^»"?°/escribed  throughout  the  United  States,  but  thai 
he  had  sold  several  of  such  machines,  together  with  the  right  to  use  SSJ 
same,  to  different  persons  in  various  pirts  of  the  United  StfSs  aSd^ 
disclaimer  is  to  operate  to  the  extent  of  the  interest  in  saidTtii^l^i. 
vested  m  your  pentioner  at  the  time  of  the  expiration  thereof.  vourMti- 
uoner  havmg  paid  «10  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  l^; 
to^the  requirements  of  the  acts  of  Congress  in  that  case  made  fn^pro- 

WILLIAM  R.  NEVIN8. 

Heddles—  Wire  Machinery  for  making. 

owTpr^n^h'"'*'!i'/""^^''  '^P^^^nts  that  he  is  the  sole  and  exclusive 
owner  of  the  said  letters  patent,  and  of  the  right,  interest,  and  propertT 
therein  and  thereby  secured;  and  although  he  did  not  intend,  in  o^J 
^«!ifr''  r^**"""'  and  drawings  up3n  and  in  reference  to  which  said  leu 
ters  patent  were  issued,  (and  of  which  copies  are  annexed  to  and  form  a 
part  of  said  letters  patent )  to  represent  or  claim  that  he  was  the  oS 
or  first  inventor  of  the- wheel,  collar,  or  flange,  with  a  slidine  tooth  and 

o7  ni^'iL^rftS'  °^°;^.^--  hereina&rVrticulariy  menrned^o^^ 
Ho  nZ  '^i,  J\  *°^.^^  *°"'''  *^"  »«"<*  specificauons  and  drawing 

do  not,  when  rightly  understood,  represent  or  claim  that  he  wS  such 
inventor ;  and  he  also  insists  that  said  letters  patent  do  not  wh^n  rii^ht^^ 
understood,  assume  to  confer  on  him  any  nghVj,i,Z7^Z^ZPut^ 
or  alleged  inventor  thereof,  or  of  any  part  thereof ;  yet,  border  tSeuS' 
agamst  any  mistake  or  miscoi.strucio'u  ia  the«,  ^U^^^  5ie  subsfriSSJ 

,J}'^    '??**'  •  ^^  ^'^  ?°^  "®*°  ^  ■»»«"»  claim,  or  represent,  in  and  br 

of  th^P^h^^''^"'  **'  i™^^°^'  '^'''  ^^  ^"  the  origind  or  firi?  in^nir 
^f^he  wheel  mentioned  as  wheel  fig.  8,  in  said  sp^ificati.ns  and  diw' 

-«l?i  ?°'  ^'"^i*®  ^^^  ^  "•^r^  c^aira,  or  represent,  in  and  by  said 
•pecificauons  or  drawings,  that  he  was  the  mv.nior  of  thi  SC  or^R^l, 
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with  a  sliding  tooth,  which  are  paftially  represented  on  the  drawing,  fig 
1,  near  letter  Q,  and  also  partially  represenfed   on   the  drawing,  fiu.  2, 
at  that  end  of  the  cylinder  where  the  receiving  and  discharging  hook 
rod  shows  the  hook,  and  near  letter  B.  ■         j  u       -j 

(3.)  Nor  did  he  mean  to  assert,  claim ,  or  represent,  in  and  by  said 
specifications  or  drawings,  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  the  cord,  pul- 
ley, or  treadle  partially  represented  on  the  drawing,  figure  1,  which  cord, 
as  there  shown,  extends  from  said  pulley,  near  letter  C,  to  said  treadle. 

(4)  Nor  did  he  design,  or  intend  by  said  specifications  or  draw- 
ings to  claim,  assert,  or  represent,  that  his  invention  would  make  a  heddle, 
with  a  slack  twist,  in  the  half  or  part  thereof  which  is  towards  th«  end 
where  the  wire  is  doubled. 

And  ttie  subscriber  says,  that  if  said  specifications  and  drawings  im- 
port or  mean  that  any  or  either  of  the  aforesaid  things  was,  or  were,  in- 
vented by  him,  or  that  his  invention,  asclainied  by  him,  would  ni6kea 
heddle  with  any  such  slack  twist,  as  aforesaid,  the  same  was,  and  were, 
by  and  through  inadvertence,  accident,  ar»d  mistake,  not  being  so  de^ 
signed  or  intended  by  him;  and  he  hereby  fully  disclaims  the  several 
matterrand  things  aforesaid,  numbered  above,  (1,)  CA)  (3,)  (4,)  each  and 
every  part  thereof,  under  and  pursuant  to  the  seventh  section  of  the  act 
of  Congress  entiiled  "An  act  in  addition  to  the  act  to  promote  the  prog- 
less  of  science  and  useful  arts,"  approved  March  3,  1837, and  underHud 
pursuani'to  the  law  iii  such  cases  made  and  provided;  insisting,  how- 
ever, as  he  does,  that  the  same  are  not,  nor  is  any  part  thereof,  claimed  in 
and  by  said  specifications  and  drawinys,  or  either  of  them,  or  embraced 
in  said  letters  patent;  this  Oisclaiiner  being  made  for  greater  CHUtion,and 
to  guard  against  misconstruction  and  mistakes  in  regard  to  such  matters. 

j  A.  J.  WILLIAMS. 

Hide-handling  Cylinders — Beaters  in. 

Your  petitioner,  therefore,  hereby  enters  his  disclaimer  to  that  part  of 
the  claim  in  the  aforenamed  specification  which  is  in  the  following 
words,  to  wit:  "Second.  The  roUets  or  slats,  in  combination  with  the 
chamber;"  which  disclaimer  is  to  operate  to  the  extent  of  the  interest  in 
said  letters  patent  vested  in  your  petitioner,  he  having  paid  ten  dollars 
into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  agreeably  to  the  act  of  Congress 
in  that  case  made  and  provided.  |  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^ 
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EXTENSIONS. 


improvement  in  the  Machine  for  moulding  and  pressing  Bricks. 

I  claim  aa  my  invention  the  cobbinaiion  of  the  parts  of  said  machine 
in  the  manner  above  described,  or  in  any  other  manner  substantially 
the  same,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  but  no  one  part  separately  or  inde- 
pendently of  this  combination.  .  x^ .  «a 
*^          '                                                    NATHANIEL  ADAMS. 
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^I»^^»ieni  in  t/ui  mode  of  si^fportinertU  Bodies  of  Railn^Q^ 

Carriages, 

inH!"!}  *''"'™  "  my  Invention  is  the  application  of  the  ribratin*  cyl- 
nf!Ll^  ^  "^  !f '  ^T^  i"  '*^*  specifieauon,  whereby  to  supportail  kinds 
of  eight- wheeled  railroad  carriage  bodies  upon  springs,  or  in  anv  otheJ 
fonn^or  stze  whereby  the  same  principle  ET  use'd  ^  ohX  Z  TZ 

RICHARD  IMLAY. 
Improvement  in  the  Horse  Rake. 

r.^^}j^'^A  "  ."^  improvement  in  tfre  ateve^escribed  machine 

^J^J^Z  ""^  ""'  ^'"T"  *^'"°"'  °^y  "PPlication,  is  the  ixmi,  .^J.  w 
other  elasuc  rods  or  teeth,  as  above  specified.  ' 

DAVID  DEWEY. 

^^'''^''^'''Zi^jtj^-'^  TTeor.^  Knotted  Counterpanes 

other  FWmcs  xn  wh^  the  woof  is  raised  from  the  swf^ 

fol^ljf  ^'^  ^"^  '^^^'^r,  I  claim  as  my  inventions  and  improvements  a. 

of  ^«  ^ii.^'l' °^  '*'®  ''"°^'  "^^^^^  compose  the  figure  from  the  lurfiura 

stonH  ^''^  "  *'""'  °u^  ™°""**'*^  ^«°"'' «'  ^ihfor  hooks. 

Second.  Supporting  the  woof  during  the  operktion  of  the  movable 

hu-  K°'  !r'^'  °'  *»°<>»^»'»»<i  thereby  regulatinrthe  length  of  thrwT 

Kw\'  «  *"*'  ^'  "*"'«  P'«^*'  "  hereina£,ve  deicribed.  ^  ' 

inird.  Separating  or  dividing  asunder  the  threads  of  the  warn  bv 

Kf  o    ^t^"t  P*''^  "^  r*^'.^°  ^^«  "•**"  ^^  ^he  molable  de^,  o^ 
ihTe^ds  '       ^'^'''°'  '^*''"  '^^'^  ^''''^*°»  i"'^  «d  breaking  th. 

ter^mtb^treftli:^^^  ^  T^:ZtT7'''' 

n A^etrfigr ^^^'  -  »^-^^'  -ccessiveirt^'r^se^rinr  '^^i 

Fifth.  The  application  of  a  prism  and  pattern  card  ti  r-«ii.»-  •!. 

ERASTUS  B.  BIGELOW 

/»iprwem«i/ 1»  Me /?%Tir«  Pottw  Z^ 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  wish  to  saeuni  hv  i.**^ . 

18  the  enure  manner  of  constructing  and  combS  thi  -i^  E***?^ 

working  the  jacks,  as  herein  descrilSd^c^n^.ting^enu^^^^ 

iBg  and  depressing  rods;  the  rod.  with  rollers,  fonh^^  int  thl^  JL 

arranged  upon  a  cylinder,  or  otherwise-  the  lifting  rS^j    u^"^^*' 

abaft,  with  ito  connexion  by  gWnlwS;  the  ro^li^f^  "1  the  upper 

the  two  notched  wheels  uL^^e^^Ji^hLl  o  e^^L^^^^^^ 

•nd  used  for  workiDg  the  pdck!       ^  '     c»n«inicted,  combmed, 

^  WILUAM  CROMPTOX. 
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knprmement  m  the   Rotary  Preis  for  pressing   Woollen  and  Cotton 

Ctoods. 

What  I  claim  as  my  indention  im  the  within-d ascribed  apparatus  for 
pr«88intf  cloih,  is  the  using  of  a  n.«iallic  box,  so  formed  as  that  a  pressing 
roller  may  be  made  to  revolve  within  a  concave  eitending  along  it.  and 
into  which  box  steam,  or  other  henied  material,  may  be  admitted  when 
required;  the  whole  constructed  for  the  pressing  of  the  cloth,  either  hot 
or  cold,  substantially  in  the  raaniifr  herein  set  forth. 

'  '  /  ,  MOSES  BAYLEY. 

.        I  I  •         ( 

Improvement  in  the  Plough. 

What  I  ckrim  in  reference  to  the  share  is  the  making  it  with  plain 
surfaces  instead  of  curved  ones,  in  the  manner  described,  continuing 
such  snrfeces  to  the  shoulder  on  each  side,  so  as  to  leave  the  metal 
throughout  so  thin,  that  when  it  wears  off  by  use,  the  share  will  still  pre- 
sent a  ihiu  edge  to  the  ground  I  claim,  also,  the  reversing  cutter,  re- 
ceived into  a  recess  on  the  land  side,  and  capable  of  having  either  of  its 
edge?  presented  forward,  so  as  to  form  the  cutting  edge  of  the  plough, 
and  secured  in  its  place  on  the  laod  side  by  a  wedge,  or  wedges,  or  ia 
any  other  manner  which  may  be  preferred. 

I  likewise  claim  the  mode  of  forming  the  renewable  points,  as  hereia 

•pecially  set  forth.  i  ^^^„ 

^        ^  I         BANCROFT  WOODCOCK. 

Improvement  m  the  Machine  for  spinning  Woollen  Roving. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  is  this  :  the  application  of  this  endless 
bcit,  so  as  to  twist  the  thread  of  the  woollen  roving  on  its  passage  from 
the  back  rollers  to  the  front  rollers,  as  before  described. 

EDGAR  M.  TITCOMB. 


Impv<^etnent  in  the  Machine  for  Threshing  and  Cleaning  Grain. 

We  claim  as  our  invention  the  construction  and  use  of  an  endless 
apron,  divided  into  troughs  or  cells,  in  a  machine  for  cleaning  grain,  oper- 
ating substantially  in  the  way  described.  We  claim,  also,  the  revolving 
rake  for  shaking  out  the  straw,  and  the  roller  for  throwing  ii  off  the  ma- 
chine, in  combmaiion  with  such  a  revolving  apnm  as  set  forth.  We 
claim  the  guard  slots,  E,  in  combination  with  a  belt,  constructed  sub- 
stantially as  above  described,  and  the  combination  of  the  additional 
sieve  and  shoe  with  the  elevator,  for  carrying  up  the  light  grain  in  the 

nmnner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth. 

^  JOHN  A.  PITTS, 

HIRAM  A.  PITTS. 
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VIII. 


PAPERS   AND   ABSTRACTS 

RELATING  TO 

EARLY  AMEEICAJf  INVENTIONS. 


FROM  THE  ARCHfVES  OP  THE  STATES. 


No  returns  have  been  received  under  this  head  during  the  past  year 
1  his  IS  to  be  regretted,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  much  interesting 
matter  still  remains  unexplored  in  State  and  municipal  documents,  anS 
in  the  collecnons  of  societies  and  of  individuals.  With  the  view  of  r«. 
minding  statesmen,  historical  and  archaeological  societies,  and  citizens  at 
large  of  the  importance  of  embodying:  the  desired  information  in  the 
Reports  of  this  Office,  for  the  use  of  future  historians  of  the  arts,  their 
attention  ,s  agai^n  invited  to  the  Circulars  issued  on  the  subject,  the  one 
marked  [A]  to  Governors  of  Slates  and  Territories,  and  [B]  to  memben 


[A.] 

United  States  Patent  Office. 
H..fj^'  Endeavonng  to  trace  up  the  history  of  Auwican  inventions  as  a 
duty  appertammgto  this  Bureau,ar.d  supposing  that  interesting faclB  mj 
he  hidden  in  the  archives  of  the  various  States,  particularly  in  the  i^joS 
of  patents,  of  which  some  are  kiiown  to  have  been  gramed  undiTSS? 
nial  rule   and  others  by  more  or  less  of  the  States,  prf  viois  to  th^r  c^.' 
ceding  the  nght  to  the  general  government,  I  respectfully  reqiestTb; 
furnished  with  copies  of^any  such  documents  as  may  be  on \Te  in  the 
W  b^ThTofficl"'"^  ^'''''  ^'^  ^^^'"^  of  which'wm  be  cheer"fuU; 
It  is  well  known  that  the  application  of  machinery  to  many  branches 
of  art  was  beg.jn   and  has  been  bmught  to  its  present  degreeVf  pSrfel 
T.^  'h^^nf  ''''!'^  ^y  '^  \n^nxnXY  and  labors  of  our  JZirymVn.     I 
The  P.w'',?«^  '"Stance  the  working  of  lumber,  improvements  in^loughs, 
the  cut  nail  and  card  making  mechanism;  yet  definite  information  re 
sp^  ing  these  and  other  inventions,  wliile  L  their  infancy, rentieTy 
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It  is  necessary  that  this  Office  should  possess  infonnation  on  these 
points,  the  law  clearly  requiring,  though  not  in  express  terms,  that  de- 
scriptions of  all  known  inventions  should  be  within  reach,  that  patents 
may  not  be  granted  for  things  previously  secured.  Irrespective  of  the 
lignt  they  will  reflect  on  the  origin  of  inventions  to  which  they  relate, 
and  early  struggles  of  inventors,  an  increasing  interest  vriW  be  attached 
to  them  as  matters  of  enlightened  curiosity. 

Information  respecting  the  forms  of  patents,  length  of  time  for  which 
they  were  granted,  fees  paid,  &c.,  will  be  highly  acceptable,  as  also  any- 
thing relating  to  the  early  progress  of  the  arts  in  your  State. 

In  case  no  official  documents  of  the  kind  are  on  file,  may  I  beg  the 
favor  of  your  referring  the  subject  to  any  literary  or  scientific  society, 
or  to  private  individuals  who  may  be  in  possession  of  the  information 
sought. 

With  sentiments  of  high  regard,  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient 

servant 

THOMAS  EWBANK,  Qymmissioner. 
His  Excellency ,  Governor  of 

[Note.— It  is  not  known  that  patents  were  issued  for  inventions  in 
Louisiana  by  the  French,  or  in  Florida,  Texas,  and  New  Mexico  by 
the  Spaniards;  but  if  any  were  granted,  copies  of  them  would  be  of  ua- 
usual  interest.]  | 


[B.] 

'    United  States  Patent  Office. 

Sir:  A  6opy  of  the  accompanying  Circular  has  been  addressed  to  each 
of  the  governors  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union,  and  I  re- 
spectfully solicit  your  co-operation  in  furthering  the  objects  sought  to  be 
accomplished.  Whatever  assistance  or  advice  your  more  important  en- 
gagements may  permit  you  to  give,  will  be  highly  appreciated. 

There  are,  it  is  believed,  among  your  constituents,  descendants  of  old 
inventors  and  patentees,  who,  having  documents  of  the  kind  referred  to 
in  their  possession,  would  be  glad  to  have  them  filed  in  this  Office,  and 
noticed  in  its  Reports,  as  an  act  of  justice  to  the  ingenuity  and  memories 
of  their  ancestors. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  sentiments  of  high  regard,  your  obedient 
servant, 

Hon. i-.. 


THOMAS  EWBANK. 
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IX. 
COMMUNICATIONS. 

On  Chinese   Horology,  with   bugorstions   on  the   form   of 

Clocks  adapted  for  the  Chinese  Market. 
On  the  Tallow-tree  of  China.     [See  the  Agricultural  portion 

of  the  Report.] 


NiNGPO,  Aui^ust  2<^  1851. 

My  De;ar  Sir:  As  the  object  of  the  accompanying  papers  is  of  a  public 
character,  and  as  they  were  drawn  up  in  accordance,  it  is  believed,  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Department  over  which  you  preside,  I  trust  I  shall  not 
be  considered  trespassing  in  forwarding  them  overland,  particulariy  as  I 
can  avail  myself  of  no  other  safe  channel.  I  have  already  forwarded, 
via  the  Cape,  per  ship,  sundry  seeds,  eggs  of  the  silk- worm,  with  speci- 
mens of  vegetable  tallnw  and  insect  wajc,  which  will  be  anticipated 
doubtless  in  their  arrival  by  this.  The  paper  on  the  Tallow  tree  may  be 
useful  to  southern  agriculturist'^,  at-  the  same,  or  a  kindred  species,  is 
common  in  that  section  of  our  country.  1  hope,  also,  that  I  have  not 
taken  too  much  liberty  in  sending  a  duplicate  of  my  paper  on  Clocks, 
under  cover  to  your  Department,  for  Silliman's  Journal. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  uote  without  expressing  my  personal  regard  for 
you  as  a  townsman  and  acquaintance.  1  knew  you  well  in  my  boyhood 
as  one  of  the  fathers  and  patrons  of  the  New  York  Mechanics'  Institute, 
with  which  I  was  eariy  connected;  again  I  became  acquainted  with  you 
as  an  author,  (but,  alas!  I  have  not  your  work  in  my  library;)  and  now, 
in  my  voluntary  exile,  I  meet  you  as  it  were,  after  the  lapse  of  many 
years,  as  the  director  of  an  important  institution  of  my  native  land .  Will 
yon  not  suffer  the  acquaintance  to  be  continued  so  far  as  to  favor  me 
with  cx)pies  of  all  public  documents  of  scientific  interest  which  you  may 
have  at  your  disposal. 

Be  so  good  as  to  let  me  know  if  I  can  serve  you  in  any  way  in  China, 
and  believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  yours,  most  faithfully, 

D.  J.  MACGOWAN. 
Thos.  £wbank,  Esq., 

Commissioner  of  Patents, 


On  Oiinese  Horolo^^with  susrgestios  on  the  form  of  Clocks  adapted  for 
the  Chinese  market. — VVriiten  for  the  Patent  Office  Report,  by  D.  J. 
Macgowan,  M.  D.,  of  Ningpo,  China. 

A  request  made  about  two  years  since  by  the  United  States  Patent 
Office,  for  information  firom  American  citizens  resident  in  China,  calcu- 
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lated  to  be  useful  to  home  industry,  has  not  received  that  attention  which 
it  merits,  notwithstanding  there  exist  as  incentives,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  iinrenounceable  claim  of  country,  and,  on  the  other,  the  ample 
opportunities  for  complying  with  that  request.  Her  wide-spread  territory, 
the  varied  productions  of  her  soil,  and  the  high  position  of  China  as  an 
agricultural  State,  lead  us  to  expect  that  no  inconsiderable  addition  to 
our  own  agriculture  would  result  from  a  careful  survey  of  the  various 
points  acces^sible  to  foreigners;  and  it  would  doubtless  be  found  that 
many  plants,  indigenous  to  this  soil,  are  capable  of  being  naturalized  in 
one  part.or  another  of  our  continent. 

In  a  raai^ufacturing  point  of  view,  although  there  is  much  less  to  repay 
research,  yet  there  are  some  branches  of  industry  in  this  department  the 
investigation  of  which  could  not  fail  to  bring  valuable  facts  to  light;  and, 
if  no  more  can  be  done  than  to  point  out  defects  in  Chinese  labor,  which 

eur  artisans  can  supply,  that  alone  would  prove  mutually  advantageous 

to  the  two  great  nations  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

Clock-ma kitiic,  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  note,  is  a  case  in  point; 
and  it  is  tielieved  that,  with   a  modification   to  be  suggested,  American 

clocks  can  be  made  an  article  of  extensive  import  into  China.  For  a  long 
period  the  importation  of  clocks  and  watches,  chiefly  the  former,  into  this 
country  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  was  little  short  of  half  a  million  of 
dollars  annually.  This  trade  has  nearly  ceased,  partly  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  the  rapid  impoverishment  of  the  country  by  the  opium. Uraffic,  and 
partly  to  the  fact  that  native  mmufacturers  are  able  to  compete  with 
ibreigners..  Yet  clocks  are  not  often  niet  with  in  China;  they  are  gen- 
erally confined  to  the  public  offices,  where  it  is  common  to  find  half  a 
dozen  all  in  a  row.  Th«  number  annually  manufactured  cannot  be 
large,  for  in  the  richest  cities  of  China  clock-makers  are  not  numerous. 
At  Nankin  there  are  40  shops;  at  Suchau,  30;  Hangchau,  17;  and  at 
Ningpo,  7;  the  average  number  of  men  employed  in  each  being  less  than 
four,  who  are  mostly  occupied  in  repairing  wi^tches  and  clocks.  The 
cheapest  clock  they  make  costs  $7.  Some  are  worth  as  much  as  $100 — 
the  most  common  price  being  about  $2.5  each.  A  manufacturer  estimates 
the  number  of  clocks  made  at  the  above  places  at  1,000  per  annum;  and 

probably  500  more  would  more  than  cover  the  whole  annual  manufacture 
of  the  empire.  A  few  watches  are  made,  with  the  exception  of  chain  and 
spring,  which  are  imported.  The  oil  used  by  Chinese  workmen  to  abate 
firiction  appears  to  be  particularly  adapted  for  that  purpose,  though  ex- 
pensive; it  is  obtained  from  the  flowers  of  the  Olea  IVagrans. 

Before  describing  the  kind  of  clock  which  seems  adapted  for  this 
market,  a  brief  glance  at  the  history  of  the  horologicaJ  art  in  China  may 
not  be  inappropriate.  It  had  its  rise,  as  in  the  western  side  of  Asia,  in 
the  clepsydra.  I 

Assuming — what  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable — the  authenticity  and 
accuracy  of  the  tS/mking,  we  find   that,  forty-five  centuries*  ago,  the 


•  Chkonoloot. — Although  doubta  may  f xist  respecting;  the  alisolute  acrumcy  of  Chineae 
ehronolo|7,  it  muat,  nerertheleiw,  be  ndmitted  that  it  la  au  far  correct  as  to  retidrr  ar|runicnta 
foundfd  on  the  commonlv-received  rhri>noldgy  aliogeihpj-  ui. Unable;  anil  it  ia  mailer  of  regret, 
therefore,  that  the  latter  n«a  been  followed,  in  their  Chmene  piiblicaiioiig,  by  all  Romiah  and 
Proteatant  miaaionariea.  I  cannot  too  earnecUy  ur<j»-  ihe  adoption  of  Halt's  Chronolosy,  and 
that  apeedily,  lest,  in  the  mean  tnnr,  pome  Chinese  Celsua  or  Porphyry  should  ariae,  and  bnng 
•tiitlioni  i^gainat  our  faith  not  easily  aoswarfd  to  the  aatiaikeiioii  ot  thair  couotrymcn. 
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Ohmese  had  occupied  themselves  with  the  construction  of  astronomical 
iBstruraents  somewhat  similar  to  the  quadrant  and  artnillary  sphere,  and 
the  observations  they  made  with  them,  even  at  that  remote  period,  are 
remarkable  for  their  accuracy,  enabling  them  to  form  a  useful  calendar. 

^2S^^S^-?o*^??'®  ^JL  '***y  ^"*  adopted  at  that  time,  by  Hwangti, 
{40J7-45\i7  a.  O.)  To  this  emperor  is  attributed  the  invention  of  the 
clepsydra.  The  instrument  at  that  period  was  probably  very  rude,  and 
not  used  as  a  time-piece,  but  for  astronomical  purposes,  in  the  same 
manner  as  employed  by  Tycho  Brahe,  for  measuring  the  motion  of 
Stars,  and  subsequenUy  by  Dudber  in  making  maritime  observations. 
It  was  commiUed  to  the  care  of  an  officer  of  rank  styled  clepsydra 
adjustor.  *^  ' 

The   greatest  philosopher  in  Chinese   history  anterior  to  Confucius 
was  Duke  Chau,  the  alleged  inventor  of  the  compass.    He  appears, 
also,  to  have  been  the  first  to  employ  the  clepsydra  as  a  time-piece.     He 
divided  the  floaUng  index  into  one  hundred  equal  parts,  or  ''  Ji-iA."     In 
winter,  forty  kih  were  allotted  to  the  day,  and  sixty  to  the  night,  and  in 
wiumier  this  was  reversed.    Spring  and  autumn  were  equally  divided. 
1  his  instrurnent  was  pmvided  with  forty  eight  indices,  two  for  each  of 
the  twenty-four  terms  of  the  year.     They  were  consequently  changed 
semi-monthly-one  index  being  employed  for  the  day  and  another  for 
the  night.     Two  were  employed  every  day,  probably,  to  remedy  in  a 
measure  the  obvious  defects  of  all  clepsydras-of  varying  in  the  speed  of 
their  rise  or  faU,  according  to  the  ever- varying  quantity  of  water  in  the 
vessel,  which  might  be  done  by  having  the  indices  differently  divided. 
1 0  keep  the  water  from  freenng  in  winter,  the  instrument  was  connected 
with  a  furnace,  and  surrounded  by  heated  water.     Chau  flourished 
eleven   centuries  before    our  era.      The  forms  of  the    apparatus   have 
been   various,  but  they  generally  consisted  of  an   upper  and   a  lower 
vessel,  always  of  copper,  the  former  having  an  aperture  in  the  boftoni, 
through  which  water  percolated  into  the  latter,  where  floated  an  index, 
the   gradual   rise   of  which   indicated   successive  periods   of  time.     In 
some    this   was   reversed,    the   float   being  made   to    mark    time  by  its 
fell.     A  portable  one  was  occasionally  employed,  in  ancient  times,  on 
horseback,  in  military  tactics.    Instruments  constructed  on  die  same 
principles   with   the    above   were   in   use   among   the   Chaldeans    and 
Egyptians  at  an  eariy  period— that  of  Ctesibius,  of  Alexandria,  being  an 
improvement   over   those   of  more   ancient   times.     The   invention   of 
Western  Asia  was  doubUess  wholly  independent  of  that  of  the  East,  both 
being  the  result  of  similar  wants.    Clepsydras  were  subsequently  formed 
of  a  succession  of  vessels  communicating  by  tubes   passing  through 
dragons,  birds,  «fcc.,  which  were  rendered  still  more  ornamental  by  the 
mdices  being  held  in  the  hands  of  genii.* 

The  earliest  application  of  motion  to  the  clepsydra  appears  \o  have 
been  in  the  reign  of  Shuenti,  (126-145  A.  D.,)  by  Tsianghung,  who 
constructed  a  sort  of  orrery  representing  the  apparent  motion  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  around  the  earth,  which  was  kept  in  motion  by  dmpping 
water.  There  is  reference,  also,  to  an  instrument  of  this  description  iu 
the  third  century. 


.-'„T?!J^r^r"^i™'^"«'  °J  ^^°  °^  ^*  Bumeroua  forma  of  the  initrumeHl  are  from 
•a  old  aAnworaieal  woA,  where  tk«y  ara  found  withoot  any  daMyiption. 
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In  the  sixth  century,  an  instrument  was  in  use  which  indicated  the 
course  pf  time  by  the  weight  of  water,  as  it  gradually  came  from  the 
beak  of  a  bird  and  was  received  into  a  vessel  on  a  balance,  every  pound 
representing  a  hih.  About  this  time  mercury  began  to  be  employed, 
instead  of  water,  which  rendered  the  aid  of  heat  in  winter  unnecessary. 
Changes  were  made  also  in  the  relative  number  of  kih  for  day  and 
uight,  so  as  to  vary  with  the  seasons. 

As  in  Europe,  monks  of  the  Roman  church  devoted  considerable  at- 
tention to  mechanical  inventions,  especially  in  the  constniction  of  instru- 
ments for  measuring  time  for  the  regulation  of  their  worship  and  vigils; 
in  like  manner,  also,  Buddhist  monks,  in  their  silent  retreats,  but  at  an 
earUer  period,  similarly  occupied  themselves,  and  for  the  same  purposes. 
Several  instruments,  designed  as  time-pieces,  the  invention  of  priests, 
are  mentioned  in  Chinese  history.  They  present  nothing  novel,  how- 
ever, with  the  exception  of  one,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  perforated 
copper  vessel,  placed  in  a  tube  of  water,  which  gradually  filled  and  sunk 
every  hour,  requiring,  of  course,  frequent  attention.  Although  their 
knowledge  of  hydrodynamics  has  ever  been  very  limited,  the  Chinese 
appear  to  have  been  the  first  to  devise  that  form  of  clepsydra  to  which 
the  term  water-clock  is  alone  properly  applied ;  that  is  to  say,  composed 
of  apparatus  which  rendered  watching  unnecessary  by  striking  the 
hours.  Until  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  century,  the  persons  em- 
ployed to  watch  the  clepsydra  in  palaces  and  public  places  struck  bells 
or  drums  every  kih;  but  at  this  period  a  clock  was  constructed,  consist- 
ing of  foiir  vessels,  with  machinery  which  caused  a  drum  to  be  struck 
by  day,  and  a  bell  by  night,  to  indicate  the  hours  and  watches.  No 
description  of  the  works  of  this  interesting  invention  can  be  found.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  the  Saracens  may  have  anticipated  them  in 
this  invention  of  water-clocks. 

In  the  history  of  the  Tong  dynasty,  (620-907,)  it  is  stated  that  in  the 
Fahlin  country,  (which,  in  this  instance,  doubtlessly  means  Persia, 
though  the  best  living  authority  amongst  the  Chinese  makes  it  Judea,) 
there  was  a  clepsydra  on  a  terrace  near  the  palace,  formed  of  a  balance, 
which  contain€»d  twelve  metallic  or  golden  balls,  one  of  which  fell  every 
hour  on  a  bell,  and  thus  struck  the  hours  correctly.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  this  instrument  is  identical  with  the  celebrated  one  which  the  king 
of  Persia  sent,  in  807,  to  Charlemagne. 

In  980  an  astronomer,  named  Tsiang,  made  ah  improvement  on  all 
former  instruments,  and  which,  considering  the  period,  was  a  remarkable 
specimen  of  art.  The  machine,  which  was  in  a  sort  of  miniature  terrace, 
was  ten  feet  high,  divided  into  three  stories,  the  work  being  in  the  mid- 
dle. Twelve  images  of  men,  one  for  every  hour,  appeared  in  turn  be- 
fore an  ppening  in  the  terrace;  another  set  of  automata  struck  the  twelve 
hours,  and  the  AtA,  or  eighths,  of  such  hours.  These  figures  occupied  the 
lower  story;  the  upper  was  devoted  to  astronomy,  where  there  was  an 
orrery  in  motion,  which,  it  is  obvious,  must  have  rendered  complex  ma- 
chinery necessary.  We  are  only  told  that  it  had  oblique,  perpendicular, 
and  horizontal  wheels,  and  that  it  was  kept  in  motion  by  falling  water. 

As  the  Saracens  had  reached  China  by  sea  at  the  close  of  the  eighth 
century,  and  by  land  at  an  eariier  period,  some  assistance  may  have  been 
j^erived  from  them  in  the  construction  of  this  instrument;  but  I  am  dis- 
posed to  consider  it  wholly  Cliincse.  Beckman,  after  much  learned  re- 
search, ascribes  the  inventioQ  of  clocks  to  the  Saracens,  and  the  fir^C 
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appearance  of  these  instruments  in  Europe  to  the  eleventh  cenhiry. 
Mention  may  here  be  made  of  other  instruments  of  the  same  description 
also  constructed  about  this  period.    One  (which,  like  the  last,  united  an 
orrery  and  clepsydra)  was  formed  in  one  part  like  a  water  lily;  whilst  in 
another  were  nnages  of  a  dragon,  a  tiger,  a  bird,  and  a  tortoise,  which 
struck  the  kih  on  a  drum,  and  a  dozen  gods,  which  struck  the  hours  on  a 
bell,  with  various  other  motions,  besides  a  representation  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  heavenly  bodies.     The  machinery  of  another  of  these  was 
moved  by  an  under  shot  water-wheel ;  its  axis  was  even  with  the  ground 
and  consequently  the  frame  containing  it  was  partly  below  the  surface! 
The  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  stars  and  planets,  were  made  to  re- 
volve around  a  figure  of  the  earth,  represented  as  a  plain  from  east  to 
west.     Images  of  men  struck  the  hour,  and  its  parts.     In  this,  however, 
as  in  all  the  aforenamed  instruments,  the  sounds  struck  were  always 
doubtless  the  same,  as  the  Chinese  do  not  count  their  hours.    Another 
machine  was  constructed  which  also  represented  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.     It  was  a  huge,  hollow  globe,  containing  lights,  and 
perforated  on  its  surfece,  so  as  to  afford,  in  the  dark,  a  good  representa- 
tion of  the  heavens.     This,  also,  was  set  in  motion  by  falling  water. 
Subsequently  to  this,  various  machines  are  mentioned,  but  the  brief  no- 
tices given  afford  nothing  of  interest,  until  we  approach  the  close  of  the 
Yuen  dynasty,  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.     Shungtsing,  the 
last  of  the  race  of  the  great  Genghis  Khan,  who  is  depicted  in  history  as  an 
efleminate  pnnce,  and  as  having  the  physiognomy  of  a  monkey,  was 
evidently  a  man  of  great  mechanical  skill,  and  to  the  last,  when  his  do- 
minions were  slipping  from  him,  and  conftisiou  reigned  everywhere,  he 
wnused  himself  by  making  models  of  vessels,  automata,  and  time  pieces. 
His  chief  work  was  a  machine  contained  in  a  box  seven  feet  high,  and 
half  that  in  width,  on  the  top  of  which  were  three  small  temples.     The 
middle  of  thes^emples  had  feiries  holding  horary  characters,  one  of 
which  made  her  appearance  every  hour.     Time  was  struck  by  a  couple 
of  gods,  and  it  is  said  they  kept  it  very  accurately.    In  the  side  temples 
were  representations  of  the  sun  and  moon,  respectively,  and  from  these 
places  genu  issued,  crossing  a  bridce  to  the  middle  temple,  and  alter  as- 
certaining, as  it  were,  the  time  of  day  from  the  fairies,  returning  again 
to  their  quarters.    The  motions  in  this  case  were,  it  is  thought,  effected 
by  springs.     An  instrument  somewhat  similar  is  described  as  an  orna- 
ment in  the  palace  of  the  capital  of  Corea;  it  was  a  clepsydra,  with 
springs,  represenung  the  motions  of  the  celestial  orbs,  and  having  au- 
tomata  to  strike  the  hour.     Since  the  introduction  of  European  clocks, 
clepsydras  have  fallen  into  disuse.    The  only  one,  perhaps,  in  the  empire 
IS  that  in  the  watch-tower  in  the  city  of  Canton;  it  is  of  the  simplest 
torm,  having  no  movements  of  any  kind,  but  it  is  said  to  keep  accurate 
time.  '^ 

In  dialling,  the  Chinese  have  never  accomplished  anything,  being  de- 
ficient  m  the  requisite  knowledge  of  astronomy  and  mathematics.  It  is 
true,  the  projection  of  the  shadow  of  the  gnomon  was  carefully  observed 
at  the  earUest  historic  period;  but  this  was  for  astronomical  purposes  only.« 

-w!;'  *r  '^^  '  fnomon  that  the  ancient  ChineM  endearomi  to  aac«rtain  the  centre  of  the 
1^'  ?!^! 'ITTJ*"*  °^"''  1*!^  °^  **>•  -olmitial  .hadow,  made  at  Loyanp,  en  the  Yel- 
tVrTZ'  *5^.?-  Su^^■  *^w""*  ''y  LaP>^  (q«o<«d  by  Humboldt,  in  Co.mo.,  y^l.  2,  p  1,5) 
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Proper  sun  dials  were  nnquestionably  derived  from  the  West;  but  they 
were  not  introduced,  as  Sir  J.  P.  Davis  supposes,  by  the  Jesuits.  The 
Chinese  are  probably  indebted  to  the  Mahomedans  for  this  instrument, 
although  we  find  an  astronomer  endeavoring  to  rectify  the  clepsydra,  by 
means  of  the  sun's  shadow,  projected  by  a  gnomon,  about  a  century 
earlier  than  the  Hegira.  There  is  a  sun  dial  in  the  Imperial  Observatory 
at  Pekin,  above  four  feet  in  diameter.  Smaller  ones  are  sometimes  met 
with  in  public  offices.  These  were  all  made  under  the  direction  of  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Roman  church,  or  their  pupils.  From  remote  antiquity, 
a  fiamily  named  Wang,  residing  in  Hiuning,  north  latitude  29°  53',  lon- 
gitude E.  G.  118°  17',  in  the  province  of  Canhwui,  has  had  the  exclu- 
sive manufacture  of  pocket  compasses,  with  which  sun-dials  are  often 
connectfed.  In  most  of  these,  a  thread  attached  to  the  lid  of  the  instru- 
ment serves  as  a  gnomon,  without  any  adaptation  for  di^rent  latitudes, 
although  they,  are  in  use  in  every  j»rt  of  the  empire.  Another  form, 
rather  less  nide,  is  employed  by  clock-makers  for  adjusting  their  time 
pieces;  it  is  marked  with  notches, one  for  each  month  in  the  year,  to  give 
the  gnomon  a  different  angle  every  month.  The  Chinese  instrument 
exceeds  that  of  Coiea  in  every  respect. 

Time  is  not  unfrequently  kept  by  igniting  incense  sticks,  the  combus- 
tion of  which  proceeds  so  slowly  and  regularly  as  to  answer  for  tempo- 
rary  use  tolerably  well. 

Hour  glasses  are  scarf  ely  known  in  China,  and  only  mentioned  in  dic- 
tionaries as  instruments  employed  in  Western  countries  to  measure  time. 

A  native  writer  on  antiquiiies  says:  "The  western  priest,  Limatau, 
(M.  Ricci)  made  a  clock  which  rendered  and  struck  time  a  whole  year  with 
out  error."'  The  clock  broughtout  by  Ricci,  if  not  the  first  seen  in  China, 
is  the  earliest  of  which  mention  is  made  in  Chinese  history.  They 
subsequently  became  an  article  of  import,  and,  as  already  mentioned, 
this  branch  of  trade  was  at  one  time  of  considerable  value.  Clocks  and 
watches  of  very  antique  appearance  are  often  met  with— speciinens  of  tb« 
original  models  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  other  country;  some  of  the 
latter,  by  their  clumsy  figure,  remind  one  of  their  ancient  name,  <'  Nur- 
emberg eggs;"  but  their  workmanship  must  have  been  superior  to  that 

of  most  modern  ones,  or  they  would  not  be  found  in  operation  at  this 
late  day. 

The  Chinese  must  have  commenced  clock -making  at  an  early  period, 
as  none  now  engaged  in  the  tradn  can  tell  whf  n  or  where  it  orignated; 
nor  can  it  be  easily  ascertained  whether  their  imitative  powers  alone  en- 
abled them  to  engage  in  such  an  undertakmg,  or  whether  they  are  in- 
debted to  the  Jesuits  for  what  skill  they  possess.  It  is  certain  the  disci- 
ples of  Loyola  had  for  a  long  time,  and  until  quite  recently,  in  their  corps 
at  Pekin,  some  who  were  machinists  and  waich-makers.  One  of  these 
horoloffistes  complains,  in  <*  Les  Lettres  Edifiante  et  Curiouse,''  that  his 
time  was  so  occupied  with  the  watches  of  the  grandees  that  he  had  never 
been  able  to  study  the  language.  Doubtless  the  fashion  which  Chinese 
gentlemen  have  of  carrying  a  couple  of  watches,  which  they  are  anxious 
should  always  harmonize,  gave  the  fethers  constant  employment.  A  re- 
tired statesman  of  this  province  has  published  a  very  good  account  of 
clocks  and  watches,  accompanied  wiJh  drawings  representing  their  inter- 
nal structure,  in  a  manner  sufficiently  intelligible. 
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The  Chinese  divide  the  day  into  twelve  parts,  which  are  not  numbered, 
but  designated  by  characters  termed,  rather  inaptly,  horary.  These 
terms  were  onginalfy  employed  in  forming  the  nomenclature  of  the  sex- 
agenary  cycle,  (2657  B.  C.,)  which  is  still  in  use.  It  was  not  u«til  a 
much  later  period  that  the  duodecimal  division  of  the  civil  day  come  into 
use,  when  terms  to  express  them  were  borrowed  from  the  ancient  calen- 
dar.  The  same  characters  are  also  applied  to  the  months.  The  first  in 
the  list  (meanit)g  son)  is  employed  at  the  commencement  of  every  cycle, 
and  to  the  first  of  every  period  of  twelve  years,  and  also  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  day  at  11  p.  m.,  comprising  the  period  between 
this  and  I  a.  m.  The  month  which  is  designated  by  this  term  is  not 
the  first  of  the  Chinese  year,  bwt,  singulariy  enough,  it  coincides  with 
January.  Each  oi  the  twelve  hours  is  dirided  into  eight  kih,  corres- 
pondmg  to  quarter  hours.  This  dhirnal  division  of  time  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  m  use  in  the  time  of  Confucius,  as  mention  is  made  in  th« 
spring  and  autonin  annals  of  the  ten  hours  of  the  day,  which  accords 
with  the  decimal  divisions  so  long  employed  in  clepsydras,  the  indices 
of  which  were  uniformly  divided  into  one  hundred  parts.  A  commen- 
tator of  the  third  century  of  onr  era,  in  explaining  the  passage  relating 
to  the  ten  hours,  adds  a  couple  more;  bnt  eren  at  that  time  the  present 
horary  characters  were  not  employed. 

The  accompanying  diagram  rept^senta  the  form  I  would  recommend 
as  suitable  for  the  dial-plates  of  clocks  manufactured  for  this  market.  The 
small  characters  on  the  onter  circle  are  numerals,  exactly  corresponding  to 
the  IU)man  figures  on  Western  clocks.  The  inner  circle  contains  the 
twelve  horary  charactera,  and  within  these  are  the  signs  for  noon,  even- 
ing, midnight,  and  dawn.  In  the  horary  circle,  the  large  single  charac- 
ters represent  whole  hours,  and  the  small  double  ones  half  hours,  equal 
to  a  whole  European  hour. 

Let  the  minute  hand  extend  to  the  inner  part  of  the  outer  circle,  and 
make  twdve  revolutions  in  a  diurnal  period.    The  hour  hand  should 
reach  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  horary  character*,  and  make  one  revolu- 
tion  in  the  same  period  of  time.     Let  the  pendulum  vibrate  seconds  as 
now,  and  the  minute  hand,  at  the  expiration  of  60  seconds,  make  half  a 
revolution.     It  should  strike  fi^m  1  to  12  a.  m.  and  p.  m.,  and  correspond 
m  this  respect  to  European  clocks.     It  will  be  understood,  then,  that  at 
our  even  hours  the  short  hand  will  point  to  a  large  horary  character— the 
middle  of  a  Chinese  hour— and  the  long  hand  will  be  directly  upward- 
and  at  our  odd  hoars  the  former  will  be  opposite  the  small  characters' 
which  point  the  commencement  of  their  hour,  and  the  latter  will  point 
direcUy  downward,  or  at  the  18  p.  m.  of  our  clocks,  or  to  repeat  the 
same  m  another  manner:  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.  our  reckoning  the  hour 
hand  will  be  half  way  between  the  large  characters  on  the  top  and  the 
next  one  to  the  right,  and  the  minute  hand,  having  made  half  a  revolu- 
uon,  will  point  perpendicolariy  downwaids,  and  the  clock  strike  one 
At  the  expiration  of  another  of  oar  hoars,  a  whole  Chinese  hour  will 
have  expired  when  the  former  hand  will  hare  reached  the  first  large  char- 
acter  to  the  right,  and  the  latter  be  directed  to  the  zenith,  the  clock 
striking  two. 

After  this  perhaps  unnecessarily  minute  description  of  what  is  wanted  in 
the  machinery,  a  few  words  remain  to  be  added  respecting  the  instru- 
ment  as  a  whole.    In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  well  made.    A  few 
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worthless  ones  would  damage  the  business  irreparably.  They  should  be 
Of  brass,  and  placed  in  frames  of  wood,  which  will  not  be  easily  affected 
by  atmosphenc  changes.  Common  pine  wood,  veneered  with  mahogany, 
have  answered  well .  Spring  clocks  will  not  succeed .  Some  of  this  descrip- 
tion,  sent  from  New  York,  cannot  be  kept  in  repair;  whilst  a  quantity  o{ 
clocks  moved  by  weights,  manuftctured  chiefly  in  Connecticut,  imported 

gWe  n^  toTub^l^''*  ^''*'"  ^^"^  ^'  *'*''®  P"^""®^  ^"^^  time-piecesTand 

T  ^Im  T'"'^  S  ^^®-  ^^^i^^l  appearance,  on  which  so  much  depends, 
I  would  advise    hat  in  every  case,  there  be  as  much  of  the  works  ex- 
posed  as  possible  through  an  opening  in  the  dial  plate.    A  Chinaman 
not  only  wishes  to  see  what  he  is  buying,  but  what  is  going  on  in  his 
instruments  when  bought;  and,  as  his  countrymen  have  the  merit  of 
being  extreme  utilitarians,  mirrore  in  the  lower  part  of  the  door  will  be 
generally  preferred  to  any  other  ornament.    Some,  however,  should  be 
ornaraented  at  this   point  for  the  sake  of  variety;  and  perhaps  nothinir 
would  please  more  than  such  a  grouping  of  objects  by  the  artist  as  would 
represent  a  river,  bnnging  into  view  a  steamboat  and  a  sloop,  and  on  the 
banks  a  railroad,  locomotive,  and  cars;  a  steepled  church,  or  a  many 
stoned  hotel,  in  the  distance;  and  a  stage  coach  also.     Or  another  inter- 
esting device  would  be  afforded  by  a  representation  of  the  solar  system- 
but  this  would  need  to  be  accompanied  with  several  Chinese  characters' 
'       It  is  of  primary  importance  that  a  particular  description  of  the  manner 
of  using  the  clock  the  mode  of  putUng  it  up,  setting  it  off,  winding  up. 
and  regulating,  should  be  given.     These  directions,  which  should  be 
more  minute  than  if  designed  for  English  readers,  can  be  translated  and 
printed  very  easily  in  this  country.     But  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
priming  the  directions  by  means  of  wooden  blocks  in  the  manufactory  at 
horne.     In  copying  the  characters  for  the  dial  extreme  care  is  requisite 
that  every  stroke  and  each  line  should  be  represented  exactly  as  given 
in  the  diagrwn.   Astronomical  chaiaciers  or  descriptions  of  any  kind  which 
may  be  needed  by  individuals  trying  the  experiment  of  clock- making  for 
China,  I  shall  furnish  most  cheerfully,  for  the  privUege  of  increasing  the 
^red  Scripture.'"'""'""'  ^^  introducing  with  them  a  few  passa^s  of 
It  may  be  asked,  why,  if  such  a  clock  be  needed  by  the  Chinese  thev 
thTth"TlL''''M ''"'•^^ °"^  for  themselves  ?     It  is  certainly  marvdloul 
that  thejTshould  manufacture  clocks,  including  dial  plates,  and  always 
employ  Roman  figures,  and  follow  the  reckonings  of  foreigners.  Xh 
80  few  of  them  are  able  to  comprehend,  and  which  by  aU  a^  consSered 
^/S"'  >!i?  outlandish      It  is  only  to  be  account^  for  on  the  grou^ 
of  their  limited  inventive  abihties  and  high  powers  of  imitation     That  m 
^nie-piece  of  this  description  would  be  in  demand  in  China, 'l  am  per- 
fecUy  sausfied  from  inquiries  made  of  natives  in  various  quarters      Chi- 
nese  merchants  say  that  they  should  be  retailed  at  about  «5  or  S*6  each 
If  I  '^coUect  rightly,  they  can  be  made  in  Connecticut  at  $2  50  whi"h 
would  afford  sufficient  profit  both  for  the  mechanic  and  merehan  . 
.  riiNQPOf  July  4,  I  ool. 
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Extract  from  the  Lecture  of  Professor  Lindley,  on  substances  used  at 
Fh9d :  Illustrated  by  the  Great  Exhibition. 

What  is  more  important  .than  all  other  preserved  provisions  is  the 
article  to  which  I  must  next  request  attention.  A  great  deal  of  interest 
was  excited  when  the  contents  of  the  Exhibition  first  became  known— 
and  it  did  not  diminish  afterwards— by  a  certain  meat  biscuit  introduced 
among  the  American  exhibitions  firem  Texas  by  Mr.  Gail  Borden  We 
were  told  that  its  nutritive  properties  were  of  a  very  high  order  it  was 
said  that  ten  pounds  weight  of  it  would  be  sufficient  for  the  subsistence 
of  an  active  man  for  thirty  days;  that  it  had  been  used  in  the  American 

w*u^i  u"    "^^  ^®"  ^°""^  *°  ^"S^in  ^^^  strength  of  the  men  to  whom 
it  had  been  given   in  a  remarkable  degree.     Statements  were  made  to 
us,  which  have  since  been  corroborated,  that  it  would  keep  perfectiy 
.-^  well  without  change  under  disadvantageous  circumstences.     Colonel 
feumner,  an  officer  in  the  United  States  dragoons,  who  had  seen  it  used 
during  field  operations,  says  he   is  sure  he  could  live  upon  it  for  months 
and  retain  his  health  and  strength.     The  inventor,  he  says,  names  five 
ounces  a  day  as  the  quantity  for  the  support  of  a  man;  but  he  (Colonel 
buinner)  could  not  use  more  than  four  ounces,  made  into  soup,  with 
nothing  whatever  added  to  it.     The  substance  of  these  statement^  may 
be  said  to  amount  to  this:  that  Borden's  meat-biscuit  is  a  material  not 
liable  to  undergo  change,  is  very  hght,  very  portable,  and  extremely 
nutricious.     A  specimen,  placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Playfair  for  ex- 
amination,  was  reported  by  him  to  contiiin  32  per  cent,  of  flesh-forming 
principles;  tor  it  is  a  composition  of  meat— the  essence  of  meat— and  the 
finest  kind  of  flotir.     Dr.  Playfkir  stated  that  the  starch  was  unchanged : 
that    consequentiy,  there  could  have  been  no  putrescence  in  the  meat 
employed  in  its  preparation,  and  that  the  biscuit  was  in  "  all  respects  ex- 
cellent         It  was  tasted:    I  tested  it-the  jury  and  others  tasted  it-and 
we  all  found  nothing  m  it  which  the  most  fastidious  person  could  com- 
plain  of.     It  required  salt,  or  some  other  condiment,  as  all  these  prep- 
arations do,  to  make  them  savory.     This  meat  biscuit,  as  I  said  iust 
now,  was  reported  to  be  capable  of  keeping  welt;  and  this  mi>ht  well 
be  true,  because  no  foreign  matter  had  been  introduced  into  its  composi- 
tion.     1  here  was  no  salt  to  absorb  moisture,  and  nothing  else  to  interfere 
with  the  property  of  flour  or  of  essence  of  meat.     These  biscuits  are  pre- 
pared  by  boiling  down  the  best  fresh  beef  that  can  be  procured  in  Texas 
and  mixing  it  m  certain  proportions  with  the  finest  flour  that  can  hi 
there  obtained.     It  is  stated  that  the  essence  of  five  pounds  of  good 
meat  is  estimated  to  be  contained  in  one  pound  of  biscuit.     That  it  is  a 
^  material  of  the  highest  value  there  can  be  no  doubt.    To  what  extent 
Us  value  may  go  nothing  but  time  can  decide;  but  I  think  I  am  justified 
in  looking  upon  It  as  one  of  the  most  important  substances  which  ihis 
Exhibition  has  brought  to  our  knowledge.     When  we  consider  that  by 
tbis  method,  in  such  places  as  Buenos  Ayres,  animals  which  are  there 
ofhttleornovalue,  instead  of  being  destroyed,  as  they  often  are,  for 
their  bones,  may  be  boiled  down  and  mixed  with  the  flour  which  all 
■uch  countriei  produce,  and  to  converted  into  a  substance  of  inch 
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durability  that  it  may  be  preserred  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  sent  to 
distant  countries,  it  seems  as  if  a  new  means  of  subsistence  was  ac- 
tualljr  offered  to  us.  Take  the  Argentine  rcpubhc,  take  Australia,  and 
consider  what  they  do  with  their  meat  there  in  time  of  drought,  when 
they  cannot  get  rid  of  it  while  it  is  fresh.  They  may  boil  it  down,  and 
mix  the  essence  with  flour,  (and  we  know  they  have  the  inest  in  the 
worid,)  and  so  prepare  a  substance  that  can  be  preserved  for  times  when 
food  is  not  so  plentiful,  or  sent  to  countries  where  it  is  always  mor» 
difficult  to  procure  food.     Is  not  this  a  very  grtat  gain  ? 


f» 
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o„    rp/  Patent  Office,  Feffruary  10,  1851 

arts,  and  the  resulu  of  the  inv.n.,™-  P'°^"''''°"'' '^e  plastic 

machmery  and  manufactures  ^n^  J"??""'7  °I  »"  "«ion3-!^hefr 
apective  merits  sTraTnS^:::.       •  ^  ^'^P^'r^  «<)«  by  side,  their  «- 

dl^cnminatingard^rpL-rtfai  ;„"dU"""'  "  "  """"""""''  ^''"^^  ^^ 
eouT::oSria1tj.tVd7„Se's;rS^  '"s  *'  ^^  '^"■ 

only  in  relation  to  the  various  S^hlfv^-  •    ^'  ^^^"  »^  viewed 

primay  function  of  t^rS^e  ""c^XanT"  ?n  d'^h'  ''  "  V'^ 
daily  dut  ea  of  examininff  and  HpriHJn*  •  "  discharging  the 

tions  .rise  which  Ln  only  fc^  dS^  LT".  ^"^^'^^'^^^^^  n^«ny  quae, 
books,  or  in  workshops  and  facwSes  tL  w^^"^  researches  among 
contained  in  the  Librkry  bf  t^e7^t„t  Offi7  "^^  pertaming  to  the  artS 
give  all  iheinformatirnVuired  a^d  pLn^f    '"I  '^  ^^  ^"  """^t>«^  ^ 

class  of  contrirances  not  fnimrf  i«  kJx  '""'™™.-  These  constitute  a 
therefore  highly  dTslrabelnstonn^h''  "**  '  """""'^S*  <""  'hem  is 
been  i».uedV»jrb«^nJL  S' .  ^.r""*^  "''«"  •«'«»'»  h"« 
«ackiog.  They^i^^,"'^P*»l"'«""f  *",»""-k^hops  wa, 
efficiency,  an.l  of  ne>t  w^nV  !^  "*.  «i»"P'«'  <>(  simpliciry  and 
pnuMical'ien  cm  SXf^  of  m«:h.„.c.l  Uiought,  which  &w  biaide. 
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regard  to  the  stata  of  the  arts  in  this  country,  and  to  the  ground  which 
we  have  yet  to  occupy,  it  wouJd,  by  becoming  a  work  of  reference 
among  farmers,  mechanics,  manofacturers,  artists,  and  inventors,  react 
Cavorably  on  the  future  transactions  of  the  Office— often  relieving  it  from 
ihe  necessity  (always  disagreeable)  of  refusing  in  cases  lacking  the  es- 
sential features  of  novelty.  Inventors  would  be  apprized  of  many  facts 
necessary  to  h'e  understood  before  applying  for  patents;  and,  while  deri- 
dng  useful  hints  firom  the  inventions  of  foreign  nations,  they  would 
probably  be  spared  the  mortification  of  finding  too  late  that  they  had,  in 
some  important  poiiits,  been  anticipated,  and  thereby  avoid  the  waste  of 
much  time,  ingenuity,  and  monej. 

From  the  nature  and  extent  er  the  proposed  exhibition,  it  is  believed 
that  much  of  the  inventive  talent  of  the  world  will  be  presented  in  its 
most  recent  developments.  The  direct  utility  of  the  information  which 
may  be  there  collected,  and  which  is  not  elsewhere  attainable,  will,  it  is 
thought,  be  sufficiently  important  to  warrant  the  expense  of  collecting  it, 
for  the  purpose  of  embodying  it  in  the  Annual  Report  of  this  Bureau. 
Accompanied  by  necessary  illustrations,  the  documents  would  be  of  last- 
ing interest. 

Under  the  impression  that  the  Oommissioner  of  Patents  has  no  author- 
ity to  depute  any  person  or  persons  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  a 
report  at  the  expense  of  the  Patent  Fund,  I  beg  lo  call  your  atteniion  to 
.  the  subject,  and  solicit  for  it  youi  consideration.  The  reporter  should, 
of  course,  be  a  person  thoroughly  conversant  with  mechanical  science 
and  the  entire  range  of  the  arts,  and  it  would  be  well  were  he  attended 
by  an  assistant  and  draughtsman. 
.    I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

I  THO^.  EWBANK. 

Hon.  Alex'r  H.  H.  Stuart,    ! 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

One  of  the  clerks  of  this  Office,  who  had  been  sent  out  in  charge  of 
the  articles  shipped  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  was  authorized  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  remain  and  report  on  the  contents  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  with  special  reference  to  such  substantial  arts  and  inventions  as 
should  be  found  more  immediately  adapted  to  the  United  States — to  the 
development  of  our  lesources  and  to  the  genius  and  condition  of  our 
people. 

As  no  report  has  been  made  by  him,  the  undersigned  solicited  of  the 
Executive  Committee  for  the  United  States  the  one  made  to  that  commit- 
^  tee  by  Mr.  Riddle,  the  American  Commissioner.    It  was  politely  fur- 
nished, and,  with  the  accompanying  letter,  is  here  presented. 


j 

'     Washington,  January  27,  1852. 

Sir  :  By  ordef  of  the  Executive  Committee  on  the  London  Industrial 
Exhibition,  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted  at  a  meeting  of 
said  committee,  held  on  the  20th  instant,  is  hereby  transmitted  to  you : 

"  On  motion,  Resolvedj  That  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  communicate  to  the  Conamissioner  of  Patents,  in 
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compliance  with  his  request,  the  report  of  Mr.  Edward  Riddle  on  the 
Industnal  Exhibition,  for  publication  as  a  portion  of  the  Patent  Offic! 

^compliance  with  the  above,  the  report  is  herewith  transmitted. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Jno.  C.  G.  KEN».or,  PETEK  FORCE,  Oainnan. 

Secretary. 
Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank, 

Commissioner  0/ PatentSy  Washington, 


REPORT  ON  THE  WORLD'S  EXPOSITION 

Bt  Eowaro  Ribple. 
Part  I.-CHEMICAL  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL  PRODUCTS. 

Hiil!^*f  ""'^^  ""^  '.'^  department  appropriated  to  Great  Britain  for  the 
display  of  raw  materials  was  found  little  that  was  interestinTor  much 

buLTn!  T?T^  T^  ^y  '^^  '"^J°"'y  «f  ^hose  who  da  y^visTted  the 
building;  b.it    o  others-to  those  who  had  a  higher  aim  in  viewlhan  a 

^™^n.  rr  ^'^"''  ^;.^*^J^^^  of  unseeming  interest  to  The  sciLnTific  and 
practical  chem.st-m  fact  to  all  who  sought  to  acquire  knowTedw  rather 
than  ajnusements-there  was  ptt^sented  an  am  pie  Afield  forTq3  Tnd  a 
large  scope  for  gathering  valuable  information.  ^     ^'         " 

silverTnno7d'''^Twh  "?  ■'^''  ^""'""^  ^^'^  ^  '^'  "^  ^^  "  "^«king 
5  iver  and  gold,      or  what  is  more  generally  known  bv  the  name  of 

^at  b7Dr  BuTh^'^"*''"'  °^^^  "^^^«^"  ™'^°'"?  have' been  gt^n- 

st^  t^he  sfu^v  onhf  pT!  ^?r"^  'T'"^^'  "^^^y*  '^^'  ''Chem. 
iBiry  is  ine  study  ot  the  effects  of  heat  and  m  xture,  with  a  view  of  Hi. 

covenng  ihe.r  general  and  subordinate  laws,  aud  of  imp^vfng  tJTe  useti 

ist^TerHimhedl'L';;^'  '"•"''  '*/''""'  "^'""'y 'h*  "Perations  in  chem- 
te TiaTural  i^lforrl^T  '"'l!'''  '''?«''""".  »nd  decoctions,  and  it  may 
oe  naturally  inferred  that  at  this  period  the  dawn  onlv  of  chemistry  hS 

axS "the  taToh*" r~h'"'" "f  ""-"needed  andTlSS:^ 
brorh4^?:n"';nfiL°.'~^^^  -^"^"-^  «.»"  .h. 

nyarocnionc  acid  from  common  salt.     Several  salts  and  some  nIk.liM 
OMh?"'  "^r  '*'«=<"'<««».  '"•"ore  perfectly  known  ~ 

genonU  ideu  on  chemicsl  phenomena  to  the  Royal  Society.   H.  obser^^ 
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tbftt  wigar  dissolves  in  water,  alkalits  unite  with  acids,  metals  disaoNe  in 
acids;  and  he  inquires  whether  these  effects  are  not  occasioned  by  an 
attraction  between  their  particles?  Copper  dissolved  in  aquafortis  i» 
tlirown  down  by  iron.  Is  not  this,  he  inquires,  because  the  particles  of 
the  iron  hjive  a  stronger  attraction  for  the  particles  of  the  acid  than  those 
of  copper,  and  do  not  different  bodies  attract  each  other  with  different 

degrees  of  force  ? 

From  the  seventeenth  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century 
little  further  advancement  was  made  in  this  science;  but  from  that  period 
to  the  present  time  chemistry  has  received  a  marked  impulse  from  the 
unremitting  attention  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  nearly  all  nations; 
discoveries  have  been  made,  inventions  brought  out,  and  systems  pro- 
mulgaied,  which  would  have  astonished  the  world  had  they  occurred  at 
an  earlier  period;  and  this,  too,  not  only  as  applied  to  the  purposes  of 
medicine,  manufacture,  &.C.,  but  also,  and  that  to  a  very  great  extent,  as 
connected  with  agriculture. 

In  a  commercial  point  of  view,  chemistry  has  also  made  some  very 
rapid  strides.     Within  the  last  twenty  years  the  manufacture  of  caustic 
and  carbonate  of  soda  has  originated  and  developed  itself  to  a  degree 
almost  unparalleled  in  the  history  ©f  commerce.    The  fires  of  the  kelp 
business  on  the  coasts  of  the  islands  of  Scotland  are  scarcely  now  extinct, 
when  vast  factories,  employing  large  numbers  of  individuals,  produce,  in 
enormous  quantities,  the  same  alkali  which,  until  recently,  was  derived 
from  the  fused  ashes  of  marine  plants.    The  manufacture  of  this  alkali, 
by  an  ingenious  decomposition  of  common  salt,  by  the  simple  aid  of 
sulphuric  acid,  chalk,  saw-dust,  and  coal,  is  now  prosecuted  to  a  vast 
extent  for  the  supply  of  the  industrial  arts  generally,  the  quantity  used 
in  medicine  being  comparatively  insignificant.     At  some  alkali  works, 
fifty  and  sixty  toi»,  and  upwards,  of  common  salt  are  decomposed  every 
week,  and  converted  into  caustic  and  carbonate  of  soda.     The  alum 
fectories  are  not  less  extensive;  at  these  establishments  crystallizations, 
on  a  scale  emulating  those  of  nature,  are  constantly  in  progress.     The 
manufacture,  also,  of  sulphuric  add,  and  of  the  compounds  used  by  the 
dyer  and  calico  printer,  occupies  a  prominent  feature  of  commercial  enter- 
prise, r       11  J        J 
The  prussiates  of  potesh,  forming  large  masses  of  yellow  and  red 
crystals,  and  the  green  but  perishable  crystals  of  copperas,  are  substances 
largely  used  in  the  arts,  and  the  colors  and  dyes  produced  by  their  assist- 
ance present  themselves  in  every  direction  when  textile  printed  fabrics 
are  examined. 

Amongst  the  varied  specimens  of  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products 
displayed,  were  many  worthy  of  notice,  and,  taken  throughout,  they 
iormed  a  vatuable  collection,  and  furnish  remarkable  illustrations  of  the 
extensive  applications  of  chemistry  to  modern  arts  and  manufactures. 

CruataLof  Copperas j  or  Sulphate  of  Irsn. — T.  Bramwell  &.  Co.,  New- 

castle-apon-Tyne. 

This  substance,  so  largely  used  in  the  arts  for  dyeing,  &c.,  and  also  in 
chemistry  and  pharmacy,  is  obtained,  as  a  natural  product,  from  alu- 
■linotts  chalybeate  springs,  as  wtU  as  by  the  spontaneous  decomposition 
of  certain  native  aulphureti  oi  iron,  or  iron  pyrites;  and  is  piepaied  in 
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lu'**i?^t"**'^^^y  l^®  ''*'?'*^  ®^  "'^  *»<*  ^*^'-  T^*  »«^P»i"r  and  iron  are 
thus  both  oxidated;  and  sulphate  of  iron,  or  copperas,  is  obtained  by 
-crystalhemg  the  hxiriated  masses.  ^ 

Crystallization,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  takes  place 
form  aa  interesting  subject  of  inquiry.     Not  having  the  operations  of 
nanife  open  to  our  inspection,  oar  only  sources  of  information  relative  to 
the  fonnation  of  crystris  are  those  arorded  by  the  process  of  artificial 
crystallization;  and  here,  untit  very  recently,  our  experimcnls  were  cir- 
cumscnl^  by  a  very  few  modes  of  operation:  that  of  the  deposit  <yf 
crystals  from  solution  in  some  fluid;  their  pn^duction  while  eiaduaWT 
cooling  from  a  state  of  fusion;  and  their  volatilization  by  heat,  or  other- 
wise.    Latteriy,  however,  by  the  aid  of  that  universal  agent—electricity^ 
new  methods  of  producing  crystals  have  been  pursued;  and  there  can 
now  be  little  doubt  that  all  the  phenomena  of  crystallization  are  jroverned. 
m  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  by  electric  influence. 

Specimetts  of  Crystallized  Alum  and  Bicarbonate  of  Soda  — W.  Patter- 
son, Nejprcastle  upon-Tyne. 

The  first  of  these  products  is  also  extensively  used  in  the  arts,  as  well 
as  m  chemistry  and  medicine.  It  is  an  earthy  salt,  and  occurs  in  a 
native  state  only  m  small  quantities.  In  a  great  measure,  however,  it 
IS  prepared  artificially  from  alum  slate-a  rock  belonging  to  the  ial 
formation,  and  containing  a  considerable  proportion  of  sulphur,  iron,  and 
alumina.  The  slate  is  broken  in  pieces,  lasted,  exposed  to  air  and 
moisture;  and,  the  soluble  parts  being  dissolved  in  ilrater,  crystals  of 
aJum  are  obtained  as  the  solution  cools. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda  is  chiefly  used  in  medicine,  and  may  be  obtained 
bJn^^'"^  carbonic  acid  through  a  conceotraXed  solution  of  the  car- 

Camphor  and  Borax.— Howuds  <k  Kent,  Shatford,  London. 

Camphor  is  one  of  the  principles  arising  from  the  separation  of  the 
volatile  oil  of  two  trees:  the  one,  a  native  of  Japan  and  China;  the  other, 
a  native  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra.  From  these  it  is  procured  by  different 
processes.  It  exists  in  every  part,  root,  stem,  branches,  and  leaves  of 
^  k5?k"'"^'*^'^*''  '^^"'^  "  ^'^^PP«*  '"^o  pieces  sufficiently  small 

^i.^i  T"  k"^  "^"  ^'?"1'-     '^^^^  ^««^'«  ^^  afterwards  covered 
with  earthen  hoods,  m  which  are  placed  rice,  straw,  and  rushes-  heat 

^tL^rifl'^^^'n ^^  ^^^"^'15^  ^PP''^^-  "^^^  "'"Phor  is  volatihzed,  and 
^TrZ/fL  *'*'"^^"*««  ""  '^^  ?f»'^s.  ™shes,  &c.  This,  after  being 
purified  from  the  intermixture  of  straw,  is  found  in  commerce  under  thi 
ritT;  P  "  camphor;  but  it  still  retains  many  impurities,  and  on  ar- 
rival  in  Europe  is  refined.  The  tree  is  familiariy  known  in  this  and 
other  temperate  countries  as  an  ornament  of  conservatories.  It  is  a 
gracefu  evergreen  tree,  whose  wood  and  leaves  emit,  when  bruised,  an 
agreeable  camphoraceoiis  odor.  In  the  camphor  tree  of  Borneo  on 
the  contrary,  the  volaUle  oil  is  not  procured  by  distillizatinn.  The 
eamphor  here  occupies  the  place  of  the  pith  of  the  tree,  existing  in  its 
ftpm,  m  a  crude  solid  form,  along  with  camphor  oil. 
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Camphor  has  been  long  and  extensively  used  in  medicine;  but  even 
yet  its  physiological  and  therapeutic  actions  have  not  been  fully  disooV' 
ered,  from  the  fact  that  more  systematic  inquiries  have  not  been  made  as 
to  its  medicinal  results. 

Borax  is,  in  reality,  a  compound  of  boracic  acid  and  soda,  correctly 
termed  biborate  of  soda.  It  is  chiefly  brought  from  the  East  Indies, 
Persia,  and  Ceylon,  and  also  from  a  lake  in  Thibet  entirely  supplied  by 
springs,  where  it  is  collected  by  the  natives  from  the  edges  in  a  state  of 
crystallization.  It  is  imported  und&r  the  name  of  tincal.  I'he  crystals 
«are  bluish,  or  greenish-white,  and  sometimes  nearly  transparent,  as  well 
as  soft  and  brittle.  It  is  purified  by  solution  in  water  and  crystallization, 
and  is  then  sold  as  borax. 
J  On  the  continent,  borax  is  prepared  by  decomposing  carbonate  of  soda 
with  the  boracic  acid  of  Tuscany,  and  purifying  the  biborate  by  various 
processes. 

Little  is  yet  known  of  the  medicinal  actions  of  borax.  Its  chief  use 
in  the  arts  is  for  glazing  porcelain  and  making  green  fire. 

Flerrocyadine  of  Potassium,  used  f^r  Dyeing  Blue,  in  place  nf  Indige. — 
r.  Bramwell  <fc  Co.,  Newcastle  upon-Tyne. 

This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  chemicals  used  in  the  art  of 
dyeing,  and  calico  printing.  Its  preparation  consists  in  projecting  a 
mixture  of  pearl  ashes  with  hoofs,  horns,  and  other  animal  matters,  in 
the  priportion  of  two  to  five,  into  a  red-hot  iron  crucible,  and  stirring 
diligently  the  pasty  mass  thus  formed  until  fetid  vapors  cease  to  arise  from 
it.  When  the  product  has  cooled,  it  is  lixiviated  with  cold  water,  filtered 
and  concentrated,  upon  which  yellow  crystals  of  ferrocyadine  of  potas- 
sium are  formed.  By  the  addition  of  a  salt  of  iron  to  ferrocyadine  of  po- 
tassium, that  most  beautifiilblue,  called  Prussian  blue,  is  produced. 

A  Pyramid  of  best  Tabic  Salt,  with  several  other  specimens  of  salt.—  F, 

Cheshire,  Northwitch. 

These  specimens  of  salt  were  from  the  extensive  mines  of  Northwitch, 
in  Cheshire,  where  there  are  also  brine  springs.  They  are  of  two  kinds — 
the  one  white  and  transparent,  the  other  of  a  reddish-brown.  The  rock 
salt  is  found  from  28  to  48  yards  beneath  the  surface  of  the  eanh.  The 
first  stratum  is  from  15  to  20  yards  in  thickness,  extremely  solid  and 
hard,  resembling  sugar  candy.  Many  tons  at  a  time  are  loosened  by 
blasting  with  gunpowder. 

The  second  stratum  is  of  hard  stone,  from  25  to  35  yards  in  thickness. 
The  salt  lies  beneath  this  stratum  in  a  bed  above  40  yards  ihick,  gene- 
rally perfectly  white,  and  clear  as  crystal.  It  is  stated  that  the  annual 
production  of  salt  in  t:ngland  is  upwards  of  800,000  tons,  and  the  pop- 
ulation engaged  in  its  manufacture  11,000  to  12,000.  The  sources  of 
supply  are  said  to  be  inexhaustible;  and  latterly  the  salt  manufacturers 
have  so  far  extended  their  works  that  the  opening  of  a  new  market  would 
be  of. the  greatest  advantage.  Common  salt,  tor  ordinary  purposes,  can 
now  be  obtained  at  about  20  shillings  sterling  per  ton.  In  India  the 
British  government  monopolizes  both  the  manufacture  and  saleof  salt,  and 
the  exportation  of  British  salt  to  India  is  prohibited.    Attempts  have  been 
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ttadc  by  the  salt  manufacturers  and  ship  owners  to  obtain  admission  for 
British  salt  into  the  ports  of  India  at  a  moderate  duly;  and  the  latter,  es- 
pecially, complain  of  disadvantage  of  not  being  allowed  to  take  so  con- 
venient an  article  of  merchandise  to  that  part  of  the  British  empire.  The 
salt  monopoly  had  existed  in  India  long  before  the  sway  of  the  East  In- 
dia Company  commenced;  and  its  modification,  or  total  abolition,  is 
considered  only  as  a  question  of  time.  It  is  believed  that  a  moderate  duty 
on  salt  would  soon  yield  quite  as  large  a  revenue  if  the  monopoly  were 
abolished,  while  commerce  would  be  benefited  by  the  exchange  of 
sugar  and  other  commodities  for  salt;  smuggling  in  salt,  which  is  exten- 
sively  earned  on,  would  cease;  and,  in  place  of  arbitrary  and  harsh  re- 
striciious,  the  consumer  would  obtain  a  better  article  at  a  much  cheaper 

Refined  Indigo. — John  Marshall,  Leeds.  ► 

This  substance  is  the  innoxious  and  beautiftil  product  of  an  interesting 
tribe  of  tropical  plants,  and  is  very  extensively  employed  in  dyeing  and 
calico  printing;  being"  esteemed  the  most  useful  ana  substantial  of  all 
dyes.  When  the  plant  is  in  full  flower  it  contains  most  coloring  matter. 
It  is  then  cut,  dried,  put  into  vats,  and  covered  with  water;  fermentation 
takes  place,  accompanied  with  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  and  other 
gaseous  products,  and  the  yellow  liquor  is  covered  with  a  froth.  This 
froth,  in  a  little  time,  becomes  of  a  violet  color,  and  a  substance  is  evolved, 
which  IS  rendered  blue  by  absorbing  oxygen  of  the  air,  and,  being  thus 
rendered  insoluble,  is  precipitated.  This,  when  collected  and  dried,  i:i 
indigo. 

Specimen  of  Ultranutrine.—Gonoti  <k  Co.,  City  road,  London. 

This  is  a  well  known  blue  pigment  of  extraordinary  beauty.  Until 
within  the  last  few  years  it  was  entirely  prepared  from  the  lapis  lazuli,  or 
lazulite,  and  from  the  great  costliness  attending  its  pieparation,  its  use 
was  confined  to  the  artist.  It  is  now  prepared  artificially,  at  a  very  mode- 
rate rate,  and  equal  in  beauty  to  that  obtained  from  the  lazulite.  It  is 
stated  that  by  adding  freshly  precipitated  silica  and  alumina,  mixed  with 
sulphur,  to  a  solution  of  caustic  soda,  evaporating  the  mixture  to  dryness, 
and  placing  the  residue,  in  a  covered  crucible,  and  exposed  to  a  white 
heat,  where  the  air  has  partial  access  to  it,  a  pure  ultramarine  is  ob- 
tained. The  product  is  then  reduced  to  impalpable  powder.  The  pro- 
portions of  materials  to  be  used  are  about  36  silica,  36  alumina,  24 
soda,  and  3  sulphur.  Since  this  discovery,  its  value  has  become  very 
much  reduced,  and  it  is  now  used  extensively  in  the  arts. 

Specimen  of  Canmne.^J.  Leichfield,  Clapton,  London. 

This  beautiful  product  is  obtained  from  cochineal,  and  is  so  valuable 
an  article  as  to  be  rarely  met  with  in  a  state  of  purity.  It  is  obtained  by 
the  following  process:  boil  12  pounds  of  filtered  rain  water  in  a  tin  ves- 
sel, and  add  to  it  four  ounces  of  finely- powdered  cochineal;  boil  for  five 
minutes,  constantly  stirring  with  a  glass  rod;  then  add  five  scruples  of 
alum  tn  fine  powder,  perfectly  free  from  iron;  boil  again  for  two  minutes, 
j»move  the  vessel  from  the  fire,  cover  it,  and  allow  the  contents  to  settle 
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As  soon  B8  the  liquor  is  clear,  ponr  it,  while  still  hot,  into  glass  ar  por^ 
cejain  vessels,  and  suffer  it  to  remain  some  days,  coTerei  from  dust. 
The  alum  gradually  precipitates  the  coloring  matter,  in  combination 
with  animal  matter  ar»d  a  little  alaniina.  The  precipitate  is  put  on  a 
Alter,  washed,  and  dried  in  the  shade.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiftil 
led  colors  u,sed  by  painters.  | 

Severtal  Specimem  of  Wood  preset  ved  by  Chemical  Process, 

AlPwood  contains  what  is  called  albumen— an  essential  ingredient  in 
jregetable  bodies,  entering  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  sap.  As 
long  as  this  albumen  is  supplied  with  sufficient  moisture,  so  long  will  it 
be  liable  to  enter  into  a  kind  of  fermentation,  especially  if  placed  in  damp 
^^  J  u®"'^'**^*^  situations,  and  often  even  where  the  ventilation  is  perfect, 
and  the  atmosphere  in  its  ordinary  state  of  humidity.  If  a  piece  of 
green  timber,  coutaining  this  albumen  in  a  perfect  state  of  solution  in  the 
nioisture  of  the  wood,  be  employed  in  the  construction  of  a  house,  the 
albumen  undergoes  fermentation,  and  the  rot  and  decay  of  the  wood 
speedily  follow. 

How  is  this  waste  and  destruction  of  wood  to  be  prevented?  'I'o  a 
certain  extent,  by  thoroughly  drying  the  timber  in  a  current  of  air. 
This,  however,  lakes*con side/able  time  to  effect.  For  instance,  a  large 
piece  of  oak  requires  exposure^for  eight  or  ten  years  to  dry  it  completely. 
This  IS  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  it  loses  weight  for  that  period. 
We  mav  apply  heat  to  hasten  the  process  of  drying,  but  the  wood,  when 
exposed  to  the  ordmary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  absorbs  moisture 
in  quantity  varying  with  the  compactness  of  the  wood.  In  a  dry  room, 
without  a  fire,  the  quantity  of  water  reabsorbed  by  wood  amounts,  on  an 
average,  to  ten  per  cent.  As  long  as  the  albumen  of  the  wood  is  sup- 
plied  with  sufficient  moisture  to  render  it  soluble,  so  long  will  there  be 
danger  of  dry  rot.  The  best  plan,  therefore,  to  adopt  is,  to  render  this 
albumen  perfectly  insoluble,  so  that,  however  much  moisture  shall  b« 
absorbed,  it  cannot  be  brought  into  an  active  state  again.  For  this  pur- 
pose. Sir  H.  Davy  recommended  that  the  wood  should  be  steeped  in  a 
lolution  of  corrosive  sublimate— n  salt,  called  bichloride  of  mercury  by 
chemists,  which  has  the  property  of  forming  an  insoluble  compound 
with  the  albumen,  and  thus  preventing  its  further  action.  This  process 
was  comnaercially  applied  by  VVm.  Ryan;  but,  from  the  great  expense  at. 
tending  the  preparation,  and  the  fear  Uiat  the  use  of  this  poisonous  salt 
might  prove  deleterious  to  the  health  of  persons  coming  in  contact  with 
It,  the  employment  of  corrosive  sublimate  has  been  abandoned.  Creo- 
sote oil,  obtained  from  wood  and  cool  tar,  has  been  used  with  great  suc- 
cess; but  this  also  possesses  a  disadvantage,  as  it  imparts  a  disagreeable 
odor,  and  increases  the  inflammability  of  the  wood. 

Some  of  the  specimens  exhibited  by  Mr.  Payne  are  prepared,  first,  by 
injecting  a  soluble  salt  of  baryta  into  the  pores  of  the  wood,  and  then 
adding  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.  By  this  means  a  compact  solid  sub- 
stance IS  formed,  which  remains  in  the  wood,  thereby  increasing  its 
weight,  and  partly  converting  it  into  stone.  Sir  W.  Barnett  &  Co. 
have  some  specimens  prepared  by  injecting  chloride  of  ainc  into  the  pores 
of  the  wood.  This  substance  makes  the  albumen  perfectly  insoluble, 
even  in  sea- water,  does  not  communicate  any  color  or  odor  to  the  wood. 
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renders  it  less  inflammable,  whilst  its  use  is  perfectly  innocuous  in  a 
sanitary  point  of  view.  *-         / 

Vegetable  and  Animed  Substances  used  in  Mamtfmcivres. 

This  class,  although  embracing  a  variety  of  substances,  was  not  an 
extensive  one,  the  chief  and  most  interesting  features  relative  to  receta^ 
bic  substaiices  having  been  those  comprised  in  the  growth  and  manu. 
lactnre  of  flax  and  hemp,  including  preparations  by  cTaussen's  patent. 

ui  the  flax  plant  there  are  several  varieties  in  cultivation,  the  best 
seed  coming  from  Riga  and  Holland.  As  the  different  varieties  arrive 
at  maturity  at  different  times,  and  the  stem  rises  to  different  heights,  it 
IS  very  essential  chat  the  seed  be  not  mixed, as  this  would  occasion  great 
inconvemences  and  loss  in  the  pullintt  of  the  flax.  The  most  common 
variety  of  flax  in  Great  Bntain  is  of  a  moderate  length,  with  a  strong 
stem.  If  it  18  not  sown  very  thick,  it  will  throw  out  branches  at  the 
top,  and  produce  much  seed.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  calculation 
whether  it  will  be  most  profitable  to  have  finer  flax,  with  less  seed,  or 
an  inferior  quality  of  flax,  and  an  abundance  of  seed.  There  is  a  small 
variety  which  does  not  rise  above  a  foot,  grows  fast,  and  ripens  its  seed 
T^^\  When  the  principal  object  is  to  get  linseed,  this  variety  is  pro- 
ferred;  but  the  flax  is  shorter,  and  also  coarser. 

r.  w  ^l.^^''  ^^"^^  ~^fP^^  ^  *^^  «"^^^^  ^f  fl'*^  •«  a  deep,  rich  loam,  in 
which  there  is  rnuch  vegetable  mould.  It  should  be  yellow,  and  loose 
to  a  considerable  depth,  with  a  sound  bottom,  neither  too  dry  nor  too 
rnoist  thither  of  these  extremes  invariably  destroys  the  flax.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  suited  either  to  hot,  gravelly  soils,  or  cold,  wet  clays;  but 
any  other  soil  may  be  so  tilled  and  prepared  as  to  produce  good  flax. 
1  he  land  should  also  be  free  from  weeds,  as  the  weeding  of  this  crop 
forms  a  very  important  item  in  the  expense  of  culUvation.  These  cir- 
cumstances suggest  the  following  mode  of  prepanng  the  land:  a  long 
fallow,  .Deluding  two  winters  and  a  summer,  will  be  a  good  preparation 
for  the  heavier  loams,  which  should  be  trenched,  ploughed,  and  worked 
aeep  1  he  manure  generally  used  is  rotten  dung,  or  a  compost  of  earth 
and  dung,  or  some  artificial  dressings.  If  the  land  is  sufficiently  clean, 
a  crop  of  potatoes,  well  manured,  may  be  substimted  with  advantage  for 
the  tal  ow.  V  lax  has  also  been  found  perfectly  successful,  when  wown 
ThJfn?KM'''?.t*'",^^^  ploughing,  especially  if  the  clover  be  biennial, 
w.th    !^  ^  '''i'T  '*  P**^"8:fied  up,  either  in  the  spring  or  autumn, 

Tr^L^T^r  "^"^^  *****  '\^"  *^^  '^""^^  ""d  »^"er  are  pasLd  over  the 
ground  before  sowing.  If  the  soil  contains  a  great  portiJm  of  clay,  lime 
^/.Ji'wLl  A^  advantage;  but  in  the  lighter  k\ams  it  maybedif- 
pens«l  with.     At  all  events,  it  should  not  be  used  immediately  before 

un r  W^  *'  ''''*^" '  u"'  ^°'  ^"^  J*^^*^^'  ^^P  P«*t  a^hes  make  ari  excel- 
lent  manure,  as   they  improve  the  soil,  and   keep  off  insects,  which  are 

ZZ'T"^-  '^'^  r**  5^  '^^  ^*-  ^^^  ^«"'  "f  P«t  ashes,  those  made 
til  -i^Jr'"^  of  weeds  and  earth  in  a  smothered  fire  are  a  good  subsii- 
i™.Hinn!r^  18  another  manure,  also,  which  has  been  found  to  answer 
tXniZ^  ^ell,  composed  of  the  sweeping,  of  streets  in  towns,  mixed 
wrrti  night  soil.  Where  night  soil  cannot  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quan- 
tit^s  rape  cakes,  from  which  the  oil  hw  been  expressed,  dissolved  in 
cows'  urine,  fonn  a  very  excellent  manure. 
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When  the  flax  begins  to  get  yellow  at  the  bottom  of  the  stem,  it  is 
time  to  pull  it,  if  very  fine  flax  is  desired,  such  as  is  made  inio  thread  for 
lace  or  fine' cambric;  but  then  the  seed  will  be  of  little  or  no  value. 
Every  flax-grower  judges  for  hinoself  what  is  most  profitable  on  the 
whole.  The  pulling  is  done  carefully  Ly  small  handfuls  at  a  time. 
These  are  laid  upon  the  ground  to  dry,  two  and  two,  obliquely  across 
each  other.  Fine  weather  is  essential  to  this  part  of  the  operation.  Soon 
after  this  they  are  collected  in  larger  bundles,  and  placed  with  the  root 
end  on  the  ground,  the  bundles  being  slightly  tied  near  the  seed  end. 
The  other 'end  is  spread  out,  that  the  air  may  have  access,  and  the  rain 

not  damage  the  flax.  When  sufliciently  dry,  they  are  tied  mere  firmly 
in  the  middle,  and  stacked  on  the  ground  till  the  next  season.  Some 
carry  the  flax,  as  soon  as  it  is  dry,  under  a  shed,  and  take  off"  the  cap- 

Bules  wii]i  life  seed  by  rippling.  Sonjetimes,  if  the  capsules  are  brittle, 
the  seed  is  beaten  out  by  means  of  a  flat,  wooden  bat.  The  flax  is  then, 
according  to  usual  process,  immediately  steep>ed.  By  Claussen's  inven- 
tion, this  method,  to  a  certain   extent,  is  dispensed  with,  the  pure  fibre 

being  more  easily  and  rapidly  separated  from  the  wood.    As  this  process 

has  excited  great  attention,  both  in  this  country  and  Euroj)e,  it  is  cer- 
tainly deserving  Q.f  a  fair  trial.  In  order  to  explain  it  as  far  as  possible, 
we  cannot,  perhaps,  do  beuer  than  to  use  the  Chevalier's  own  words. 

In  alluding  to  some  remarks  which  appeared  in  the  Mornin::  Chronwle 
upon  a  system  which  involves  the  necessity  of  sleeping  the  flax  in  one 
form  or  other,  he  says: 

"  The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  a  perfectly  simple  one,  and 

consists  merely  in  placing  at  ihe  disposal  of  the  grower  the  means  of  re- 
ducing th«  bulk  of  his  flax  crop  without  resorting  to  steeping,  so  as  to 
admit  of  its  easy  and  convenient  transit  to  the  best  and  most  advantageous 
market. 

**  The  grower  of  flax  will  not  then  be  compelled  to  dispose  of  his  pro- 
duce upon  the  terms  which  may  be  offered  by  an  individual  possessing 
the  exclusive  right  of  preparation  under  any  system,  but  may  avail  him- 
self of  the  facilities  which  the  great  extension  of  the  railway  system,  pro- 
vides for  sending  his  crop,  reduced  both  in  weight  and  bulk,  to  any 

market  where  better  prices  may  be  obtained.  I  am  as  deeply  interested 
as  any  person  in  upholding  the  rights  of  inventors,  and  of  persons  hold- 
ing licenses  under  them;  but  I  protest  1  would  infinitely  rather  prefer 
sacrificing  my  own  interest  in  the  matter,  and  throwing  open  my  inven- 
tion to  the  public,  than  consent  to  derive  advantages  obtained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  class  of  producers  for  whose  prosperity  I  have,  from  my  youth, 
felt  the  deepest  interest,  and  in  whose  pursuits  and  employments  many 
of  the  happiest  years  of  my  life  have  been  passed. 

"  That*a  reduction  of  the  bulk,  by  a  partial  separation  from  the  stem 
of  the  flax  plant,  may  be  effected  without  sleeping,  and  by  a  very  simple 
and  unexpensive  mechanical  process,  is  a  point  wliich  is  now  completely 

set  at  rest.  All  that  is  required  is  simply  to  pass  the  stem  between  a 
pair  of  rollers,  or  break  it  by  means  of  a  common  '  breaker;'  after  which 

the  straw  may  be  separated  by  any  beating  motion  with  the  most  perfect 
ease.     The  cost  of  a  hand-machine  for  this  purpose  would  be  about  JPIO, 

and  may  be  used,  without  payment  for  licence  or  royalty,  by  any  grower 

of  flax  in  the  United  Kingdom.    The  flax  so  prepared,  according  to  the 

.  report  of  the  Royal  Flax  Society,  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  man- 
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ttfecture  of  sail  cloths,  standing  and  running  rigging,  ropes,  canvas, 
nets,  bags,  and  other  coarse  arUcIes  for  manufacture.  It  i's  also  excel' 
lently  adapted  for  the  after-treatment  required  in  order  to  prepare  it  for 
^  spmning,  alone  or  combined  with  cotton,  silk,  or  wool,  upon  the  ordi- 
f^u'^l?"^-  .I°f  Edition  to  these  large  and  important  markets,  it 
^a^so  equally  available  for  the  great  and  growing  branch  of  the  linen 
manufactiires,  for  which  it  is  considered  necessary  that  the  flax  should 
be  steeped    either  in  cold  or  hot  water    previous  to  bein^  spun.     Mr. 

^^^frf^'Aif  r'^'.^y  °^  'l'^  ^y^^  ^'^"  ^^^^^^y*  ^^en  shown  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Roya  Agricultural  Society  some  samples  of  the  flax  thus 
parUai  y  cleaned  without  steeping,  expressed  his  belief  that  considerable 
advantages  would  Uj  derived  from  such  a  complete  or  partial  separation 
of  the  straw  or  woody  part  of  the  plant  previous  to  steeping. 

Ihe  two  great  advantages  which  would  be  gained  from  the  treat- 
mentof  the  flax  m  this  state,  as  compared  with  the  present  mode  ol 
peeping  il  while  in  the  straw,  would  be  the  greater  quantity  which  it 
would  be  possible  to  put  into  the  steep  vats,  and  considerable  reducUon 
oi  the  period  at  present  required  for  steeping. 

"  In  addition  to  the  advantages  which  the  grower  wopld  derive  from 
this  partial  removal  of  the  straw  and  diminution  of  the  bulk  of  his  crop, 
by  being  enabled  to  avail  himself  of  the  best  market  for  his  produce,  he 
would  also  be  enabled  to  return  to  the  soil,  in  the  shape  of  manure,  a 
large  portion  of  the  crop  which  would  otherwise  be  lost  to  it 

"  /  hus,  for  instance,  a  grower  having  four  tons  of  flax  in  the  straw, 
would,  by  the  separation  of  the  straw  by  a  purely  mechanical  process 
Obtain  from  two  to  three  tons  of  a  material  ol  equal,  if  not  of  greateJ 
valije,  thaii  wheat  straw,  which  would  be  available  for  mixing  with  lin- 
seed, or  other  articles  of  caule  food,  and  thus  increase  the  quantity  and 
value  of  the  manure.     He  would  also  have  the  means  of  profitably  pro-' 

vidmg  more  constant  and  steady  employment  for  his  laborers,  as  such 
preparation  of  the  flax  might  be  carried  on  at  times  when  the  state  of  the 
weather,  or  other  circumstances,  rendered  field  labor  impracticable  " 
The  report  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  states  the  advantases 

connected  with  this  mode  of  prepariug  flax,  to  be  the  followit.g:       / 

Ihat  by  the  new  process  flax  is  rendered  capable  of  being  spun, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  on  any  existing  spinning  machinery. 

1  hat  the  fibre  to  be  mixed  with  cotton,  or  spun  alone  on  cotton  ma- 
chinery,  is  so  completely  assimilated  in  its  character  to  that  of  cotton 
that  IMS  capable  of  receiving  the  same  rich  opaque  color  that  character! 
izes  all  dyed  cotton;  and,  consequently,  any  cloth  made  from  flax  cotton 

yarn  can  be  readily  printed,  dyed,  or  bleached   by  the  ordinary  cotton 

"That  flax  fibre  can  be  always  produced  with  profit  to  the  British 

wj;^!L2t  ?  fu^  f"""^  than  cotton  can  be  ia.ported  into  this  country 
with  profit  to  the  foreign  producer. 

.olT^^''  m'  17"^5"e"ce  of  this  advantage,  the  manufacturers  of  this 

country  will  be  less  dependent  on  the  fluctuations  of  the  cotton  crop  for 
a  supply  of  the  raw  material,  and  a  more  regular  employment  will  be 
given  to  the  manufacturing  population.  , 

^' That  With  respect  to  the  advantages  of  being  able  to  spin  flax,  in 
cernbination  with  wool  on  the  existing  woollen  machinery,  the  first  is, 
that  the  flax  prepared  by  M.  Clausaeu  is  capable  of  beiug  '  scribbled,' 
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*  8pnn,*  '  woven,'  and  '  milled,'  in  all  respects  as  if  it  were  entirely  wool, 
having  am  advantage  in  this  respect  over  cotton,  which  has  not  the 
slightest  milling  properties.  On  the  contrary,  the  flax  fibre  is  capable  of 
being  even  made  into  common  felt  hats  with  or  without  an  admixture  of 
wool.  To  snch  an  extent  has  the  milling  property  of  flax  been  proved, 
that  the  sample  of  cloth  exhibited  had  been  woven  54  inches  wide,  and 
milled  up  to  28' inches  wide.        j 

"  That  the  flax  fibre  will  not,  under  any  circumstances,  when  prepared 
for  spinning  with  wool,  cost  more  than  from  6d.  to  8d.  per  pound;  while 
the  wool  with  which  it  may  be  mixed  will  cost  from  2s.  to  4s.  per  pound; 
consequently,  reducing  the  price  of  cloth  produced  from  this  mixture  26 
or  30  per  cent,  below  the  present  prices  of  cloth  made  wholly  from  wool, 
and  being  of  ec^ual  if  not  greater  durability. 

"That  short  wool  refuse,  w^hich  cannot  by  itself  be  spun  into  a  thread, 
may,  by  being  mixed  with  this  thread,  be  readily  spun  and  manufactured 
into  serviceable  cloths.  | 

"That,  by  this  process,  flax  may  be  also  prepared  as  to  be  spun  in 
any  certain  proportions  with  silk  upon  the  existing  silk  machinery;  that, 
when  so  spun,  it  is  capable  of  receiving  considerable  brilliancy  of  tint; 
that  the  fibre  may  be  prepared  for  thus  spinning  at  a  uniform  price  of 
from  six  pence  to  eight-pence  per  pound ;  that,  as  it  may  be  spun  in  any 
proportion  with  silk,  it  is  evident  that  the  price  of  the  yarns  must  be  re- 
duced according  to  the  relative  proportions  of  the  materials  employed — 
thus  extending  the  markets,  an(J  giving  increased  employment  to  the 
operatives.  I 

"And,  lastly,  that,  by  M.  Claiissen's  plan  of  bleaching,  any  useless 
flax  can  be  converted  into  a  first  rate  article  for  the  paper-maker  at  a  less 
price  than  the  paper-maker  is  novir  paying  for  white  rags,  and  suitable  for 
ihe  manufacture  of  first  class  paper." 

In  following  M.  Claussen  in  his  remarks  upon  the  preparation  of  flax- 
cotton,  according  to  his  process,  he  states  as  follows: 

*'The  principle  of  the  invention  by  which  flax  is  adapted  for  spinning 

upon  cotton,  wool,  and  silk,  independent  of  flax  machinery,  consists  in 
destroying  the  cylindrical  or  tubular  character  of  the  fibre  by  means  of 
carbonic  or  other  gas,  the  action  of  which  splits  the  tubes  into  a  number 
of  ribbon-like  filaments,  solid  in  character,  and  of  a  gravity  less  than 
cotton;  th^  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  which  are  segments  of  circles, 
and  the  sides  of  which  are  ragged  and  serrated.  In  order  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  process  by  which  this  change  is  effected,  it  is  necessary 
first  to  explain  the  structure  of  the  flax  plant.  The  stem  of  the  plant 
consists  of  three  parts — the  wood,  the  pure  fibre,  and  the  gum  resin,  or 
glutinous  matter,  which  causes  the  fibres  to  adhere  together.  In  the 
preparation  of  the  plant  for  any  purpose  of  fine  manufacture,  it  is  neces- 
•  »ary  first  to  separate  from  the  pure  fibre  both  the  wood  and  glutinous 
substance.  The  former  of  these  may  be  removed  by  mechanical  means, 
previously  referred  to,  almost  as  simple  as  those  employed  in  the  threshing 
of  wheat.  In  order,  however,  to  remove  the  glutinous  substance  from 
the  fibre,  recourse  must  be  had  either  to  the  fermentation  produced  in  the 
steeping  process,  or  to  some  other  chemical  agent.  The  present  system 
of  steeping  in  water,  whether  cold  or  hot,  is,  however,  ineffectual  for  the 
complete  reuioval  of  the  glutinous  substances  adhering  to  the  fibres,  a 
large  pcr-centage  of  which  is  insoluble  in  water.     The  first  process,  there- 
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fore,  which  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  in  the  preparation  of  flax-cotton,  is  to 
obtain  a  perfect  and  complete  dieintegration  of  the  fibres  from  each  other 
by  the  entire  removal  of  the  substance  which  binds  them  together. 

"This  is  effected  by  boiling  the  flax  for  about  three  hours,  either  in 
the  state  in  which  it  comes  from  the  field,  or  in  a  partially  cleaned  con- 
dition, in  water,  containing  aboutone-half  per  cent  of  caustic  soda.  After 
undergomg  this  process,  the  flax  is  placed  in  water,  slightly  acidulated 
with  sulphuric  acid— the  proportions  of  acid  used  being  one  to  500  of 
water.  Any  objections  urged  against  the  en.ployment  of  such  sub- 
stances, even  in  the  small  proportions  above  stated,  are  at  once  met  by 
the  fact  that  the  soda  present  in  the  straw,  after  the  first  process,  neutral- 
izes the  whole  of  the  acid,  and  forms  a  neutral  salt,  known  as  sulphate 
of  soda.  This  process,  producing  as  it  does  a  complete  separation  of  the 
integral  fibres  from  each  other,  is  equally  adapted  for  the  preparaiion  of 
long  fibre  for  the  linen,  or  of  short  fibre  for  the  other  branches  of  textile 
manufacture.  When  required  to  be  prepared  for  linen,  all  that  is  neces- 
aary  after  the  above  process  is  to  dry  and  scatch  it  in  the  ordinary  mode. 
Tlie  advantages  which  this  mode  of  preparation  possesses  over  any  other 
mode  m  use  are  stated  in  the  official  report  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  to  be  as  follow: 

1.  "  'That  the  preparation  of  long  fibre  for  scatching  is  eflfected  in  less 
than  one  day,  and  is  always  uniform  in  strength  and  entirely  free  from 
color,  much  facilitating  the  after-process  of  bleaching,  either  in  yarns  or 
in  cloth.  ' 

2.  "'That  it  can  be  also  bleached  in  the  straw  at  very  liitle  additional 
expense  of  time  or  money. 

3.  "'That  the  former  tedious  and  uncertain  modes  of  steeping  are 
superseded  by  one  perfectly  certain,  with  ordinary  care. 

4.  "  'That,  in  consequence  of  a  more  complete  severance  of  the  fibres 
from  earh  other,  the  process  of  scatching  is  effected  with  half  the  labor 
usually  employed.' 

^'Complete,  however,  as  may  he  the  separation  produced  by  this  mode 

of  treatment,  the  fibres,  fiom  their  tubular  and  cylindrical  character,  are 
suU  adapted  only  for  the  linen  or  present  flax  manufactures,  as  their 
comparatively  harsh  and  elastic  character  unfits  them  for  spinning  ou  the 
ordinary  cotton  or  woollen  machinery.  At  this  stage,  therefore,  it  is  that 
the  most  miporiant  part  of  the  invention  is  brought  into  operation.  The 
flax,  either  before  or  after  undergoing  the  processes  required  for  llie  sev- 
erance of  the  fibres,  is  cut  by  a  suitable  machine  into  the  required 
lengths,  and  saturated  in  a  solution  of  sesqui-carbonate  of  soda  (common 
soda)  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  allow  of  the  liquid  entering  into,  and 
pemieating  by  capillary  attraction,  every  part  of  the  small  tubes.  When 
sufficiently  saturated,  the  fibres  arc  taken  out,  immersed  in  a  solution  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  of  the  strength  of  about  one  part  to  200  parts  of 
water.  The  action  of  the  acid  on  the  soda  contained  in  the  tube  liber- 
ates the  carbonic  gas  which  it  contains;  the  expansive  power  of  which 
causes  the  fibres  to  split,  and  produces  the  result  above  described.  The 
fibre  IS  then  bleached,  and,  after  having  been  dried  and  carded  in  the 
same  manner  as  cotton,  is  fit  for  being  spun  upon  the  ordinary  cotton  or 
woollen  machinery. 

"The   practicability  of  transforming  flax  into  this  cotton-like  aub- 
stance  was  demonsuated  by  Professor  Way  as  follows: 
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"  'Although  we  have  long  been  practically  familiar  with  the  expansite 
effects  of  ffiriform  fluids  suddenly  disengaged  chemically  from  an  appa- 
rently  solid  and  inert  substance  like  gunpowder,  either  in  fire  arms  or 
the  blastmg  of  rocks,  and  with  their  elastic  recoil  when  released  from 
Uie  pressure  of  condensation,  as  in  the  air  gun  or  the  liquid  gases  of  Dr. 
Farrady  we  were  not  prepared  for  so  beautiful  an  instance  of  the  appli- 
cation of  tins  principle  as  the  one  Chevalier  Claus^en  has  given  us  in 
the  splitting  of  vegetable  fibres  by  conveying  into  its  interstices  the  car- 
bonic acid  gas  concealed  in  condensation  and  chemical  alliance  with 
aoda,  and  then  setting  it  free  by  the  addition  of  acid,  which  breaks  pff 
that  alliance  by  its  own  superior  elective  atfinity  for  the  alkali.  The 
flax  fibre,  soaked  in  the  solution  of  sub-carbonate  of  soda,  was  no  sooner 
immersed  m  the  vessel  containing  the  acidulated  water  than  its  char- 
acter became  at  once  changed  from  that  of  a  damp,  rigid  aggregation  of 
flax  to  a  light,  expansive  mass  of  cottony  texture,  increasing  in  size  like 
leavening  dough,  or  an  expanding  sponge.  This  change  was  no  less 
strikmg  when  this  converted  magg,  in  its  turn,  was  placed  in  the  next 
vessel,  which  contained  the  hypo-chlorite  of  magnesia,  and  became  at 
once  bleached,  attaining  then  the  color,  as  it  had  just  before  received  the 
texture,  of  cotton.'  " 

Some  objections  have  been  taken  to  this  process  by  persons  who 
appear  to  regard  flax  as  a  material  which  ought  to  be  solely  applied  to 
the  manufacture  of  linen  or  cambric,  and  think  that  any  preparation  of 
K  which  does  not  best  adapt  it  to  the  manufacture  of  these  fabrics  is  to 
be  discountenanced.  The  attempt  to  substitute  flax  for  cotton  has  even 
been  stigmatized  as  a  redwtio  ad  abmrdam  by  an  extensive  flax  grower 
and  manufacturer  in  B.lgium,  and  who  also  expressed  his  opinion  that 
any  invention  by  which  cotton  could  be  tiansformed  into  flax  would  be 
justly  entitled  to  the  merit  of  a  great  discovery. 

The  objection  is  founded  upon  the  supposition  that  the  fibre  is  ereatlv 
reduced  in  strength  by  the  process  resorted  to.  When  compared  with 
hbre  of  an  equal  degree  of  fineness,  prepared  upon  the  most  improved 
methods  of  steeping,  the  results  have  been  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
mode  just  described.  When  the  fibres,  however,  are  split,  it  is  perfectly 
natural  to  suppose,  inasmuch  as  '<a  part  is  less  than  the  whole,"  that 
the  filaments  into  which  they  are  split  are  not  of  the  same  strength  a« 
the  fibres  of  which  they  originallyr  formed  a  part.      The  strength  of  the 

fibre  IS  reduced  m  proportion  to  the  division  of  the  parts  which  takes 
plaqe,  and  is  not  in^ired  by  the  action  of  any  of  the  chemical  ingre- 
dients  employed.  The  strength  of  the  fibre,  when  brought  into  f  fit 
state  for  the  cotton-spinner,  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  compared  with  that 
required  for  the  stronger  and  more  durable  linen  yarns,  biit  with  that  for 
which  It  IS  intended  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  or  auxiliary-namelv 
cotton  or  wool,  with  which  it  will  bear  the  closest  comparison.  ^' 

Should   the  grower  of  flax  not  be  disposed  to  undertake  the  complete 

^^^!^T  A  c^  P["<if^>  and  the  existence  Of  markets  in  his  immediate 
neighborhood  for  the  flax  m  the  straw  should  render  it  unnecessary  for 
him  to  reduce  its  bulk,  the  sale  of  ifie  flax  in  that  state  would  be  attended 
with  profit  greater  than  can  be  obtained  from  any  ordinary  crops,  as 
shown  by  the  following  statement  made  by  Mr.  Druce,  of  Ensham  ia 
Oxfordshire,  the  piece  of  ground  on  which  his  flax  was  grown  consisting 
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iL'rfJl  LTi.^"  «^^°'  '  ^'^'^  2  rods,  and  36  perches.    His 


profits  were  as  follow; 


Ejpcnses  of  Cultivation. 


One  ploughing,  at  10*.  per  acre     - 
Sowing  and  harrowing,  at  \s.  6J.  per  acre 
Weeding,  at  2*.  per  acre    - 
Flax  seed,  13J  bushels,  at  9s. 
Rent  of  land,  at  As.  8d.  per  acre 
Taxes,  at  6*.  per  acre 
Pulling  flax,  at  1*.  4rf.  per  acre 
Carting  and  stocking,  at  4s.  per  acre 
Threshing  -  .  .  . 

Winnowing  -  .  . 


Total 


expenses  - 


jg 

*. 

d. 

-    2 

17 

3 

8 

7 

11 

5 

-    6 

1 

6 

-  13 

14 

9 

-    1 

14 

4 

-     4 

0 

1 

-     1 

2 

10 

-    5 

1 

12 

6 

36      10     '4 


Sale  of  Produce. 

Sale  of  flax-seed ,  20J  bushels  per  acre,  1 1 6^  bushels,  at  8*.  46 
Sa  e  of  flax  straw,  12  tons,  2  cwt.,  2  qrs.,  at  ^3  per  ton  -  36 
Sale  of  chiflT,  at  5*.  per  acre  -  ,  .  .     | 


Total  receipts 


84 


10  0 

7  6 

8  7 

6  7 


Thus  leaving  a  net  profit  of  ^47  15*.  9rf  -being  equal  to  ^"8  6*.  2d. 
per  acre  of  land  employed  in  this  trial  of  flax  cultivation 

It  may  not  be  impropeHy  asked,  why,  if  the  culfivation  of  flax  be  so 
advantageous,  it  has  not  been  more  generally  carried  out  in  England  ? 
The  answer  to  such  an  inquiry  may  readily  be  found  in  the  difficulties 
Which  have  hitherto  existed  with  respect  to  its  preparation,  and  the  un- 

TUTI  1  T'^^^  ^''  ^^'  P"^^"'«  ^^««  «^  prepared.  Objections, 
founded  on  the  character  of  the  crop,  and  the  comparatively  high  prices 
of  grain,  have,  no  doubt,  had  some  influence  in  preventing  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  p  ant  which  was  considered  to  be  highly  exhaustive,  and  had 
not  the  advantage  of  a  protective  system.  By  a  change  in  the  com 
mercial  policy  ot  Great  Britain,  both  flax  and  corn  cn.ps  fre  placed  u^n 
aZIT^  footing;  and  the  -griculturist,  under  these  circumstances,  wiU 
doubtless  devote  himself  to  the  production  of  any  article  that  nroiii^es 
an  adequate  return  for  his  labor  and  capital.  ^ 

1  he  opinion  that  flax  is  an  exceedingly  exhaustive  crop,  is  one  that 
..  J""^  ^^^"  entertained  by  the  agriculturist;  and  the  cfauses  which 

«nTn?^  T'\''d  .'"!'^"^^^  *"^«  'he  agreements  and  leases  of  farming 

have  nl"d^?/  ^^T."'  ^^^^'^^'"^  '^'  ^"''""^  ^^ ^"^  ^•^"^P^  -"d  WOad, 
have  no  doubt  tended  to  strengthen  this  opinion.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  flax,  in  Itself,  hke  all  other  crops,  is  an  exhaustive  one.  The  farmer 
does  not  refuse  to  grow  wheat  because  it  is  exhaustive,  as  he  knows 
hat  a  great  proportion  of  the  crop  is  returned  to  the  soil.  There  are 
two  modes  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the  inju- 


I 
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fums  effects  of  the  flax  crop — namely,  by  chemical  analyses,  and  also 
by  practical  experience;  the  last  of  which  is  the  most  convincing  to  the 
grower.  j 

Specimens  of  Woad. — E.  Gilman,  Twickenham. 


This  plant  was  once  cultivated  to  a  great  extent  for  the  blue  dye  ex- 
tracted from  it,  but  has  been  greatly  superseded  by  indigo.  It  might 
still  be  cultivated  to  great  advantage,  as  it  improves  the  quality  and  color  of 
iBdigo  when  mixed  with  it  in  a  certain  proportion.  The  plants,  when 
just  about  flowering,  are  mown  with  a  scythe,  washed  in  water,  and  sun- 
dried;  after  this  they  are  ground  into  a  paste,  which,  kept  in  heaps  for 
about  a  fortnight,  is  then  formed  and  pressed  into  solid  balls.  It  is 
<also  occasionally  sown  as  food  for  catile,  and  has  lately  been  recom- 
mended for  this  purpose,  under  the  name  of  «' pastel."  Its  vigoroua 
growth  and  hardy  nature  are  in  its  favor;  but  it  will  only  flourish  in  very 
rich  soils.  1 

Manures. 

V 

Superphosphate  of  Lime  and  Bom  Dust;  prepared   by  A.  Ramsey,  65 

Mark  Lane,  London. 
Manures  far  Corny  Hops,  Turnips,  and  oil  ot/ter  Crops;  prepared  by  the 

luergauic  Manure  Company,  Bow,  London. 
Peruvian  Quano,  Saltpetre,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Prepared  Night  Soil. 

Every  substance  which  has  been  used  to  improve  the  natural  soil,  or 
to  restore  to  it  the  fertility  which  is  diminished  by  the  crops  annually 
carried  away,  has  been  included  in  ihe  name  of  manure.  It  is  well 
known  to  all  practical  agriculmrists  that  the  texture  of  the  soil,  and  the 
proportions  of  the  earths  of  which  it  is  composed,  are  the  first  and  most 
important  conditions  of  its  productive  powers.  Where  there  is  a  good 
natural  loam,  which  retains  moisture  without  being  overcharged  with 
wet,  and  permits  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  to  pervade  it,  the  crops 
cannot  fail  to  be  more  certain  and  remunerating  than  in  loose  sand,  or 
tehacious  clays;  but  at  the  same  time  it  i3  equally  true,  that  the  best 
texture  of  soil  will  not  produce  good  crops  for  any  length  of  time  with- 
out the  help  of  manure,  to  recruit  the  loss  produced  by  vegetation. 

The  methods  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  land  are  different  in  every 
country;  and  when  we  inquire  tK6  cause  of  these  difl'erences,  we  receive 
the  answer  that  they  depend  upon  circumstances.  No  answer  could 
show  ignorance  more  plainly,  since  few  have  ever  yet  devoted  themselves 
to  ascertain  what  these  circumstances  are.  Thus,  also,  when  we  in- 
quire in  what  manner  manure  acts,  we  are  answered  that  the  excre- 
ments  of  men  and  animals  are  supposed  to  conuun  an  incomprehensible 
something  which  assists  in  the  iiumtion  of  plants,  and  increases  their 
Size.  1  his  opinion  is  often  embraced  without  even  an  attempt  being 
made  to  discover  the  component  parts  of  manure,  or  to  become  acquainted 
with  its  nature.  ^ 

•In  addition  to  the  general  conditions,  such  as  heat,  light,  moistiire, 
and  the  corapoaent  parts  of  the  attMosphere,  which  are  necessary  tor  the 
growth  of  all  plants,  certain  substances  are  found  to  exercise  a  peculiar 
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riculture  cannot  exiil^^r  determined    a  rational  system  of  a^- 

objecl  in  view  '^  "'  '^'"  "''"''  "  '^'"^  *>'  ">«  attainment  of  the 

some  of  those  which  havn  thn  m^oVi- .  ^  l  '  briefly  as  possible, 
nexio„swithdStgZ„*'a,r^tr  "^"'"'""^  ^«""  '"^ -"' 

.  ™'n;7eT„L7°roflfrr  tSnt»rf  ^'}^r''^<'-\^"^--g  '".<» 
natural  is,  to  compare  the  r  t^n,^  !h  '^"'-  Ji"*  '""?'«''  «"d  most 
tides  of  which  K  are  coJfi^'  ^%  ""  »"''  *>"»  "^  'he  visible  par- 

compare  diffe«nt  soils  and  ^U,^ Zi^'j^^u^^^  '"  """"8  "»  « 

gLStjre'':il^°'et*Thnn^h?''''¥^^'F^ 
particles  and  stone^thrwater  ^adilt'^Z.^T  "^  ^"«''« 

they  are  kept  conUnuLly  mott  b^^  L^fr.ri^.'T,"*''  "'T'  »"<'  "*'«" 
nat.o„  Of  the  water,  the^y  J'l^^l!^''!^l^rZ\'^!:^:L7'ra: 

when  diffu»drrouKh  wSe    i,2  J^hi  V*"'  '"','1'^'  '^"■"«  '''^'^M, 

name  of  impuAle  aub^«      A    'S  **  *'"  ^'T  «""^  S""'"! 

the  soil,  annTdueXutare'w.l^LI^""'"  ""^  "f,"  fi-'P^of 
is  some  regular  RradaUon  of  s?m  .„H  „    T^''  "(*<='""/  where  iher. 

to  obsirucf  the  iSZ^tt  of  tSl.^  m^„'^°"  "^  T  ^«^  dimension, 
iertility.  '™neni»  oi  tillage,  may  b»  considered  a«  eaaenUal  lo 

those  which  contwnil  ^  m^^.^"!'.'^"' "  "'ne««»ne,  uid 
mixed,  an  alwav.  nat^iTSlS,  ?*?'*  """""^'y  <i'"d«d  and  indmately 
hard  P^cle;T,uX^'a5j^,^rn^ 'T''*'k''''  culti™ion.   ThJ 

.-poration.    T.^^Z'Tf'^^  ^i^'^^^^^^^^^ ^^i:S^ 
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of  those  plants  which  contain  silica  in  their  stems;  in  fact  silica  is  pres- 
ent in  the  ashes  of  nearly  all  plants,  having  entered  the  plants  by  means 
of  alkalies.  | 

The  primitive  limestone,  which  is  very  hard,  is  yet  gradually  decom- 
posed by  the  action  of  air  and  water,  being  in  a  very  small  degree  soluble 
m  the  latterL  The  water  which  flows  through  these  rocks  is  soon  satu- 
rated; but  when  it  springs  out  and  comes  to  the  light,  the  carbonate  of 
lime  is  defwsited  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water;  and  if  this  meets  with 
the  clay  which  results  from  the  decomposition  of  the  slate,  it  forms  a 
marl,  which,  naturally  or  artificially  added  to  silicious  sand,  forms  the 
basis  of  a  very  good  soil,  particularly  well  adapted  to  pasture. 

The  soils,  which  have  evidenUy  been  formed  from  the  rocks,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  of  secondary  formation,  are  fertile  according  to  the 
proportion  of  the  earths  of  these  rocks  which  they  contain .  It  is  of  these 
chiefly  that  those  loose,  sandy  soils  are  formed,  of  which  the  particles 
appear  as  distinct  crystals,  easily  distinguishable  with  the  aid  of  a  lens, 
or  even  by  the  naked  eye.  Air  and  water  have  been  the  chief  agents  in 
the  decomposition  of  those  secondary  rocks  called  sandstones,  and  agita- 
tion in  water  has  washed  from  them  the  finer  portions  wlvich  have  re- 
mained suspended.  The  immense  sandy  plains,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  barren,  have  probably  once  been  the  shores  of  the  sea,  from  which 
the  waves  have  washed  all  that  portion  which  was  impalpable  and  easily 
suspended  in  water,  depositing  this  in  the  depths,  which,  by  some 
convulsion  in  nature,  may  some  time  or  other  be  raised  above  the  level 
of  the  waters,  and  form  hills  or  plains  of  clay. 

Argillaceous  earth  exists,  in  some  proportion,  in  almost  every  rock. 
Some  of  the  hardest  gems  are  chiefly  composed  of  alumina.     It  has  the 
property,  when  mixed  with  other  substances,  as  silica  or  lime,  of  fusing 
into  a  stone  of  great  hardness  and   insolubility.     In  this  state,  its  effect 
on  the  soil  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  silica;  and  by  burning 
common  clay,  or  clay  mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime,  a  sandy  substance 
is  produced,  resembling  burnt  brick,  which  tends  greatly  to  improve  the 
texture  of  those  clays  which  contain  little  or  no  sand  in  their  composi- 
tion.   It  must  be  remembered  that  the  stiffest  clays  contain  a  large  por- 
tion of  silica  in  an  impalpable  state;  but  this,  instead  of  correcting  their 
impermeable  and  plastic  nature,  rather  adds  to  it.     It  is  only  palpable 
sand,  which,  with  clay,  forms  what  is  commonly  called  loam,  and  which, 
when  the  sand  is  in  due  proportion  with  a  mixture  of  organic  matter, 
forms  the  richest  and  most  easily  cultivated  soils.     Some  of  the  rocks  of 
secondary  formation  contain  a  considerable  portion  of  alumina  and  lime; 
and  when  these  earths  meet  with  crystallized  sand,  a  compound,  or 
rather  a  mixture,  is  formed  which  has  all  the  requisite  qualities,  as  to 
texture,  to  produce  the  most  fertile  loams.     The  only  deficiency  is  or- 
ganic matter;  but  this  is  so  readily  accumulated  wherever  vegetation  is 
established,  or  can  be  so  easily  added  artificially,  that  these  loams  may 
be  always  looked  upon  as  the  most  favorable  soils  for  agricultural  opera- 
tions; and  if  a  considerable  depth  of  loam  is  found,  which  neither  retains 
water  too  long  nor  allows  it  to  percolate  too  rapidly,  it  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  soil  eminently  capable  of  the  highest  degree  of  cultivation.     It  is 
known  that  the  aluminous  minerals  are  the  most  widely  diffused  on  the 
■urfoce  of  the  earth;  and  all  fertile  soils,  or  soils  capable  of  culture,  con- 
tain alumina  as  an  invariable  constituent.    There  must,  therefore,  be 
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T^eZl  i?  Sr^ndTLTs'tt  £'?  ''  ,^  «^-'-.-  -«-nce 
or.  Which  thisVAdsls^hToV^^Lt^^^^^^^^ 

of  LlliitV^evrwhl^^^^^^  ^Sfr'  '''""''T  ^'^'^  "^«  *°  ^  ^-^  --ty 
portance  to  the  faS  S  asc^  L'n  Z' '^^^  'r"'  ^"'  'i  '^  °^  ^^^  ™^ 
Strata  on  which  hisTm  lies  Tn  thl./  f  ""'."'["'^  ^^  ^^«  ^^^s  and 
no  notice  has  been  u^n  of  nrJL  ^^''^  which  we  have  mentioned 

in  any  way  connectf^wlTer^^^^  -^ -- 

distinguished  bv  havino-  nn  tr,!.!!    'ormation.     The  primary  strata  are 

tion.     Itisinthet^rtia^^tJJr     ""^^'^^^^^  '"  their  com posi- 

by  the  destn^cUon  of?n7m7andZSVsZ"'"^  ""^  ^^"  ^'^^ 
ter  becomes  a  peculiar  o^t  of  aTSn  '"^.'^"^«V  '^^'  ^'§«"'^  ^^'^ 
i^on  alone  that  the  aS  iif,  nf  .  '  1""^  '^  '"  doubtless  from  this 
tile.  The  alluvial  soils  formLib^^^  ^iT  "*''%""  ^"""^  '^  highly  fer- 
.tate  of  gn^at  divisioraSe/wh^^  ''  ««"hs  in  . 

by  far  the  most  productive  ands  Th.l^  k  ^^  '"'^"''^  '"^"^^  ^^ 
little  or  no  addition  of  mSiure  ThZ  !^n  '"  ^"  T?  «^^«^  <^^P  ^ith 
rivers  which  traveL  e^tensiv^P  J.tT  J'  T  u^u"^  ^'^"^  ^^e  course  of 
to  keep  very  fine  earth^us^nd^d  h^  ^"*^  '^''V'^  ^^'^  '^'^  «  ^""^"t  as 
but  not  sufficientlv  ranid  T^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^"^^^'  ^"^  constant,  agitation. 
Wherever  there  is  Lo^bstr^ct'nV^^^^^  '  '"^^^  ^^^^^'  «^  ^^^^ 

there  the  soil  is  demshed  in  Z  f  r""^".^'  ^"^  ^"  ^^^Y  >»  fanned, 
lating,  forms  those  a^uvkl  oi Is  whTch  t  """^^  '"^.^  l?^"^''^  ^^-""^"- 
ity.     In  these  soils  thelmDarmhlT  ri..^        '°  remarkable  for  their  fertrl- 

intimatc  mixture  of  theTanhrtnrnr^^^^  birt  the 

been  called  humJ^Zyeni^^^^  '"  «  «^«^«  ^bich  ha, 

gases  which  are  c;)Sa,t  evlT^^^^ 
pores  open,  and  trive  scone  to!h2  I,      !u"^  j'^®  ^'^^"'^  "matter  keep  the 

Orgall^c  mattefls  no^oubt'esSn"!'  ?o  X^f  n^"^^'^^*'  ^^^• 
aome  soils  require  more  of  it  th«n  o  h         ^^^  fertility  in  a  soil,  but 

which  organic^matternatural  y  coLs  to  hv  f  "T'  ^*^''^  '«  '^'^^^^ 
earth,  gives  out  certain  elements  Xh^ho^  7  decomposition  in  the 
nasceuf  state,  and  from  XT  th^v  ob'L  ^th  ""'' v!f "  '*^«  "P  '"  their 
vegetable  productions      Bu    orS^^  "  ««  abundant  in  aU 

taneous  decomposition,  keens  th^^rP^nffK*  f^'^'  '^^^  ^^  '^  spoa- 
if  it  does  not  at?^ct,  ai^  aK.' t^rfto  he Vh'^  ZV"^  *^™^^'  «^«« 

Professor  Liebie,  however   t^li«?i^«-       ^^^^  °^^^^  ^°«t«- 
«ys:  -  Land  of  thereSfer^lh^^  T"^  °^  '^'^  ^"bject.     He 

disintegrated  mineraTs  with  cMk  and  an^H  ".'«'"*T"^  earths,-'and  other 
five  free  access  to  air  and  mature  Thi'  '!5  '"'u  *  P^«P««ion  as  to 
Vesuvius  may  be  considere7.^'\he  "ty  J  of  iTertlle  loH  ""''T^  '/  ^^'''^^ 

s^nhicht^co^Li„r-  p^->  ^^^^^^^^^^i:^^ 

blHn^ru'ntff  ilXfn'atf  r^JL^^^  °^  '^^  ""^^  P^- 
matter;  and  yet  it  » vellkS^^J^h^u        »"»!"«  trace  of  Tegeuble 

exposed  for  Lme  iiZr^ZiX.n^"V^:ir^T'''  """  ""^  "«» 
gradttally  formed  iu  which  il  Wni  oTtSLu  ■^,'"°'l""!'  »  «>"  » 
luxuriance."  °'  pi»au  grow  with  the  gnatesi 
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This  fertility  is  owing  to  the  alkalies  which  are  contained  in  the  lava, 
and  which,  by  exposure  to  the  weather,  are  rendered  capable  of  being 
absorbed  by  plants.  Thousands  of  years  have  been  necessary  to  convert 
•tones  and  rocks  into  the  soil  of  arable  land,  and  thousands  of  years  more 
will  be  required  for  their  perfect  reduction — that  is,  for  the  complete  ex- 
haustion of  their  alkahes. 

Air,  water,  and  the  change  of  temperature,  prepare  the  different  species 
of  rocks  for<^  yielding  to  plants  the  alkalies  which  they  contain.  A  soil 
which  has  been  exposed  for  centuries  to  all  the  influences  which  affect 
the  disintegration  of  rocks,  but  from  which  the  alkalies  have  not  beea 
removed,  will  be  able  to  afford  the  means  of  nourishment  to  those  vege- 
tables wiiich*" require  alkalies  for  their  growth  during  many  years;  but  it 
must  gradually  become  exhausted,  unless  those  alkalies  which  have  been 
removed  are  again  replaced:  a  period,  therefore,  will  arrive  when  it  will 
be  necessary  to  expose  it  from  time  to  time  to  a  further  disintegration,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  new  supply  of  soluble  alkalies;  for,  small  as  is  the  quan- 
tity of  alkali  which  plants  require,  it  is  nevertheless  quite  indispensable 
for  their  perfect  development. 

The  first  colonists  of  Virginia  found  a  country  the  soil  of  which  was  sim- 
ilar to  that  just  mentioned ;  liarvests  of  wheat  and  tobacco  were  obtained  for 
a  century  from  one  and  the  same  field  without  the  aid  of  manure ;  but  now 
whole  districts  are  converted  into  unfruitful  pasture  land,  which,  without 
manure,  produces  neither  wheat  nor  tobacco.  From  every  acre  of  this 
land  there  were  removed,  in  the  space  of  one  hundred  years,  12,000 
pounds  ot  alkalies  in  leaves,  grain,  and  straw.  It  became  unfruitful,  there- 
fore, because  it  was  deprived  of  every  particle  of  alkali  which  had  been 
reduced  to  a  soluble  state,  and  because  that  which  was  rendered  soluble 
again  in  the  space  of  one  year  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  plants.  It  is  the  greatest  possible  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
tem|x)rary  diminution  of  iisrtility  in  a  soil  is  owing  to  the  loss  of  humus; 
it  isahe  mere  consequence  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  alkalies. 

Ltit  us  look  at  the  condition  of  the  country  around  Naples,  which  is 
famed  for  its  fruitful  corn  land.  The  farms  and  villages  are  situated 
from  eighteen  to  twenty- four  miles  distant  from  each  other,  and  between 
them  there  are  no  roads,  and  consequently  no  transportation  of  manure. 
Now,  grain  has  been  cultivated  on  this  land  for  thousands  of  years,  with- 
out any  part  of  that  which  is  annually  removed  firom  the  soil  being  arti- 
ficially restored  to  ft.  How  can  any  influence  be  ascribed  to  humus 
under  such  circumstances,  when  it  is  not  even  known  whether  humus 
was  ever  contained  in  the  soil  ?     I  ' 

The  method  of  culture  in  that  district  explains  the  permanent  fertility. 
A  field  is  cultivated  once  every  three  years,  and  is  in  the  intervals  allowed 
to  serve  as  a  sparing  pasture  for  cattle.  The  soil  experiences  no  change 
in  the  two  years  during  which  it  lies  fallow,  further  than  that  it  is 
exposqd  to  the  influence  of  the  weather,  by  which  a  fresh  portion  of  the 
alkalies  contained  in  it  are  again  set  free  or  rendered  soluble.  The 
animals  fed  on  these  fields  yield  nothing  to  these  soils  which  they  did 
not  formerly  possess.  The  weeds  upon  which  they  live  spring  from  the 
soil,  and  that  which  they  return  lo  it  as  excrement  must  always  be  less 
than  that  which  they  extract.  The  fields,  therefore,  can  have  gained 
nothing  from  the  mere  feeding  of  cattle  upon  them;  on  the  contrary,  th« 
■oil  must  have  lost  some  of  its  constituents. 
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▼a^^^fr  wh  .  ^""T"' '"  agriculture,  that  wheat  should  not  be  culri- 
^«m»  ir^^u ''^  the  same  soil,  for  it  belongs,  with  tobacco  to  the 
^wer  Jf  ''^  '^^'"''  "  ^^^-  «"'  '^  '^^  hnmiS'of  a  soil  g  ve^  tt  Z 
mZl^J^nTn^  •r'"u'  how  happens  it  that  wheat  does  not  tlirive  i^ 
TiaZV  "'•'  ^^''^  '^^  '^"'  ^  particularly  rich  in  this  sul^ 

anJJhTtrJr '•*^''  '^'  ''''r^'^  "^^^^  '"^^^  ''  ^"«  to  silicate  of ,  otash, 
statt  1  ?on^o?hV'r'^'  ^^W"^-"  of  magnesia,  neither  of  whi^h  sub-' 
Phnt  mav  nHin  /^"  afford,  smce  it  does  not  contain  ihem  The 
notlar  Li"^''^^  ""^^^  ^"^^  circumstances,  become  an  herb,  but  will 

plant^^^,Ld"Jhe  ln"t«!i;  '"^''r'"  ^'^r^^'  ^"^  '^'  ^'^'^t^"'^^  "^  "^o^t 
or  ma^nic;         n     ^^^^  """^  ^^  replaced  in  many  cases  by  soda,  lime 

^in  tT.  Mf     r    ."'  ^^^^^  Substances  besides  alkalies  are  required  to  sTsI 

S  Plant    hith.^^'"^'-    .Phosphoric  acid  has  been  found  it'  the  a  hes  of 

a    £e  e^      r''  m'oT'"' h'  '"'  "'""^^  '"  con.bination  with  alkalies  o 

in  thrseeds  o/^  T^^'"  '^^'■^'"  quantities  of  phosphates. 

phoI;Va:e  of  mat^^^^^^^^^  '"'^  °'^^^"'  ^^^-"'-^y'  ^^ere  is  airunda'nce  of 

anTl'h/J'i'n'M  ^hich  plants  grow  ftirnishes  them  with  phosphoric  a'-id 

bones   a^nd  of  t'y"'^'''^  '' '"  ""'"^t '  '"^  ^^  "^^^^  >"  ^^e  formation  of  !hLl 
Mnl'^      Of  hose  constituents  of  the  brain  which  contain  phosnhonTs 
whpn  ^T  fhosphonis  is  thus   afforded  to  the  body  Zn^  rreS. 
rJi  "       'r'  h^^d' fr"i^  «nd  husks  of  grain  are  used  fo   food    and  th!! 

ll  hou^hT"''!^J?  \^'  ?""^  ^"^  ^^ '^«>'d  excrements.         '    "^  '^'' 

Although  by  artificial  cultivation  the  quantity  of  humus  in  a  soil  mar 

be  increased  almost  to  any  decree   mill    in  «m  J^f  ♦!!       li  f^ 

the  sli^hfPcf  Hm,K#  fV:  .       ".^»ree,  still,  in  spite  of  this,  there  cannot  be 

rai  ed  u^n  it      TZfiv?  'r'  ''',^''  '""'^''  ""^  '^^^'^^  "^  ^^e  plants 
wrrenKn  it  «n  fh  ''l  ""^^  '"'•  f^""*^^  '•*^"^^'"  unimpaired,  unless 

^!J^fu  ,    .^hose  substances  of  which  it  has  been  thus  deorived 

Now  this  can  only  be  done  by  manure.  acprued. 

T  he  manures  thus  used  are  divided  in  two  classes— 

1.  Animal  or  natural  manures. 

2.  Chemical  or  artificial  manures. 

Of 'lrm'aV''ThTJ.T,r'"'  "^  '^'  '."""^'  ^^""^^^  ^''  '^^'  excrements 
01  ammals.     I  he  peculiar  property  of  earth  in  absorbing  putrid  effluvia 

and  removing  d.sagreeble  smells,  appears  an  indication  o^fnat?e  To  S 

cVcJl'^oH^^^^^^^  °'"^'^^  ^he  excremenls  and  JSd 

carcasses  ot  animals  are  the  most  numerous  and  obvious      It  wonM  Vo 

qime  no  length  of  experience  to  show  that  wherever  ths  is  done  ve.T 
tanon  is  rnore  vigorous.  There  is,  therefore,  another  mod  e  for  bmvFnl' 
manure  thnn  merely  to  get  rid  of  a  disagreeable  sLbsTanie  Frer^^thf 
most  ancient  times,  of  which  there  are  any  records/thTmaniirinrof  a 
field  has  been  an  important  part  of  cultivation.  "manuring  of  a 

hl^^  ^^^  "T  '"'^"''®  whether  the  excrements  of  animals  are  all  of  a 

LtesSoTa  o^^h^  '"'  T'^^-^*^^  ^^«y  '"  «-^  --  admiiusTer  to  the 
1^  1  I  ^  ;  ^  " !  ^J  *"  identical  mode  of  action.  These  points  mav 
easily  be  determined  by  ascertaining  the  composition  of  the  a^     al  ex 

^Terbl't'lieirmer  '""f  ^^"«»-'n-hat  substances  a  soil  ry-; 
ce  ves  by  their  means.  According  to  the  common  view  the  action  nf 
BoM  animal  excrements  depends  o'n  the  decaying  org^^  matters  which 
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replace  the  humus,  and  on  the  presence  of  certain  compounds  of  nitro- 
gen, which  are  supposed  to  be  assimilated  by  plants,  and  employed  in 
the  production  of  gluten  and  other  azotized  substances.  But  this  viexr 
requires  further  confirmation  with  respect  to  the  solid  excrements  of  ani- 
mals, for  they  contain  so  small  a  proportion  of  nitrogen,  that  they  cannot, 
possibly,  by  means  of  it,  exercise  any  influence  upon  vegetation. 

We  may  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  chemical  nature  of  the 
animal  excrements,  without  further  examination,  by  comparing  the  ex- 
crements of  a  dog  with  its  food.  When  a  dog  is  fed  with  flesh  and  bones, 
both  of  which  consist  in  great  part  of  organic  substances  containing  ni- 
trogen, a  moist  white  excrement  is  produced,  which  crumbles  gradually 
to  a  dry  powder  in  the  air.  This  excrement  consists  of  the  phosphate  of 
lime  of  the  bones,  and  contains  scarcely  ^^^  part  of  its  weight  of  foreign 
organic  substances.  The  whole  pmcess  of  nutrition  of  an  animal  consists 
in  the  progressive  extraction  of  all  the  nitrogen  from  the  food,  so  that  the 
quantity  of  this  element  found  in  the  excrements  must  always  be  less 
than  that  contained  in  the  nutriment. 

When  horse  excrement  is  treated  with  water,  a  portion  of  it,  to  the 
amount  of  three  or  three  and  a  haij  per  cent.,  is  dissolved,  and  the  water 
is  colored  yellow.  The  solution  is  found  to  contain  phosphate  of  magne- 
sia and  salts  of  soda,  besides  small  quantities  of  organic  matters.  Th« 
portion  of  the  excrement  undissolved  by  the  water  yields  to  alcohol  a 
resinous  substance,  possessing  all  the  characters  of  gall,  which  heis  under- 
gone sdsme  change ;  while  the  residue  possesses  the  properties  of  saw- 
dust, from  which  all  soluble  matter  has  been  extracted  by  water  and 
burns  without  any  smell.  One  hnndre^  parts  of  the  fresh  excrement 
©fa  horse,  being  dried  at  212°  F.,  leave  from  2.5  to  31  parts  of  solid  sub- 
Stances,  and  contain  accordingly  69  to  75  parts  of  water.  From  the 
dried  excrements,  we  obtain  variable  quantities  of  salt  and  earthy  matters, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  food  which  has  been  taken  by  the  animal. 
It  results,  then,  that  with  from  3,600  to  4,000  pounds  of  fresh  horse 
manure,  corresponding  to  100  pounds  of  dry  manure,  we  place  on  the 
land  from  2,484  to  3,t)(X)  pounds  of  water,  and  from  730  to  800  pounds  of 
vegetable  matter,  and  also  from  100  to  270  pounds  of  salt  and  other  inor- 
ganic substances. 

The  latter  are  evidently  the  substances  to  which  our  attention  should 
be  directed,  for  they  are  the  same  which  formed  the  component  pyarts  of 
the  hay,  straw,  and  oats  with  which  the  horse  was  fed.  Their  princi- 
pal constituents  are  the  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  silicate  of  potash  ;  the  first  three  of  these  preponderating  in 
grains,  the  latter  in  hay.  Thus,  in  1,000  pounds  of  horse  manure,  we 
present  to  a  field  the  inorganic  substances  contained  in  6,000  pounds  of 
nay,  or  8,300  pounds  of  oats. 

The  peculiar  action,  then,  of  the  solid  excrements  is  limited  to  their 
*  inorganic  constituents,  which  thus  restore  to  a  soil  that  which  is  removed 
in  the  form  of  roots  or  grain.  When  we  treat  land  with  the  manure  of 
the  cow  or  sheep,  we  supply  it  with  silicate  of  potash  and  some  salts  of 
phosphoric  acid  ;  and  when  enriched  with  the  manure  of  the  horse,  we 
supply  it  with  silicate  of  potash  and  phosphate  of  magnesia.  lu  the 
straw  which  has  served  for  a  litter,  we  add  a  further  quantity  of  silicate 
of  potash  and  phosphates  ;  which,  if  the  straw  be  pulrified,  are  in  ex- 
actly the  same  condition  in  which  they  were  before  being  assimilated. 
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It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  soil  of  a  field  will  alter  but  little  if  we 
collect  and  distribute  the  manure  carefully.  A  certain  portion  of  the 
phosphate,  however,  must  be  lost  every  year,  being  removed  from  the 
land  with  the  grain  and  catUe;  and  this  portion  will  accumulate  in  the 
neighborhood  of  large  towns.  The  loss  thus  suffered  must  be  compen- 
sated  for  m  a  well  managed  form;  and  this  is  partly  done  by  allowing  the 
fields  to  he  m  grass.  It  is  considered  that,  for  every  1(K)  acres  of  corn 
land,  there  should  be  20  acres  of  pasture  land,  which  produce  annually, 
on  an  average,  6,000  pounds  of  hay.  Then,  assuming  that  the  ashes  of 
the  excrements  of  the  animals  fed  with  this  hay  amount  to  nearly  seven 
per  cent.,  341  pounds  of  the  silicate  of  lime,  and  phosphates  of  magnesia 
and  lime,  must  be  yielded  by  these  exci;ements,  and  will,  in  a  certain 
degree,  comj^nsate  for  the  loss  which  the  land  had  sustained. 

We  could  keep  our  fields  in  a  constant  state  of  fertility  by  replacinir 
every  year  as  much  as  we  remove  from  them  in  the  form  of  produce  •  but 
an  increase  of  fertility,  and  consequent  increase  of  crop,  can  only  be 
obtained  when  we  add  more  to  them  than  we  take  away.  It  will  be 
lound  that,  of  two  fields  placed  under  conditions  otherwise  similar,  the 
one  will  be  most  fruitful  upon  which  the  plants  are  enabled  to  ai  propri- 
ate  more  easily,  and  ia  greater  abundance,  those  contents  of  the  soil 
which  are  essential  to  their  growth  and  development. 

It  will  now  be  easily  understood  that,  for  animal  excrements,  other 
subs  ances  containing  their  essential  constituents  may  be  substituted, 
in  h  anders,  the  yearly  loss  of  the  necessary  richness  in  the  soil  is  com- 
pletely restored  by  covering  the  fields  with  ashes  of  wood  or  bones, 
which  may  or  may  not  have  been  lixiviated,  and  of  which  the  greatest 
part  consists  of  the  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia.     The  great  im- 
g>rtance  of  manuring  with  ashes  has  been  long  known  by  agriculturists. 
Aow,  bone  manure  possesses  a  still  greater  importance  in  this  respect. 
1  he  primary  sources  from  which  the  bones  of  animals  are  derived  are 
hay,  straw,  or  other  substances  used  as  food.     If  we  admit  that  bones 
contain  5o  per  cent,  of  the  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  that 
hay  contains  as  much  of  them  as  wheat  straw,  it  will  fSllow  that  eight 
pounds  of  bones  contain  as  much  phosphate  of  lime  as  1,000  pounds  of 
hay  or  wheat  straw,  and  two  pounds  of  it  as  much  as  1,000  pounds  of 
the  grain  of  wheat  or  oats.     These  numbers  express  pretty  Nearly  the 
quanuty  of  phosphates  which  a  soil  yields  annually  on  the  growth  of  hav 
and  corn,     ^ow,  the  manure  of  an  acre  of  land  with  40  pounds  of  bone 
dust  IS  sufficient  to  supply  three  crops  of  wheat,  clover,  turnips,  dec, 
wi  h  phosphates.     But  the  form  in  which  they  are  restored  to  a  soil  doed 
not  appear  to  be  a  matter  of  indiflference;  for,  the  more  finely  the  bonei 
are  reduced  to  powder,  and  the  more  intimately  they  are  mixed  with  the 
soil,  the  more  easily  are  they  assimilated. 

««?^^"'"^"?'°"*^°?'  ■*.*  manure,  were  made  long  before  their  use 
was  extensive  y  adopted,  and  these,  in  general,  were  not  attended  with 
fnrnlffi  '''*?.  resut,  in  consequence  of  the  bones  not  being  broken 
into  sufficiently  small  pieces,  or  being  put  upon  the  land  in  too  fre.h  a 
state;  but  since  the  proper  use  of  them  has  been  ascertained,  the  ad  van- 
age  of  this  arucie  as  a  manure,  in  distant  and  uncultivated  spots,  where 
the  carnage  of  commoa  stable  manure  would  have  been  too  expensive, 
and  where  it  could  not  be  made  for  want  of  food  or  cattle,  is  incalVulable! 
ay  means  of  bones  large  tracts  of  barren  heaths  and  sands  in  Grea 
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Britain  have  been  conTerted  into  fertile  fields.  The  bones  are  brokcii 
into  diffeient  sizes,  and  are  accordingly  called  inch  bones,  half-inch 
bpnes,  and  dust.  Most  of  the  bones  used  in  England — which  are  pro- 
cured from  the  large  manufacturing  towns — have  undergone  the  process 
of  boiling,  by  which  the  oil,  and  a  great  part  of  the  gelatine  which  they 
contain,  have  been  extracted.  At  first  sight  we  should  be  led  to  imagine 
that,  having  lost  much  of  the  rich  animal  matter  which  they  contained, 
they  would  be  proportionablyjless  effective  in  the  soil.  This,  however, 
seems  not  to  be  the  case,  as-ixperience  has  shown  that,  while  little  differ- 
ence can  be  observed,  many  give  the  preference  to  those  from  which  the 
oil  and  glue  have  been  extracted ;  in  fact,  from  late  experience  it  has 
been  found  that  bones  act  more  f^edily  and  efficaciously  after  being 
boiled.  But  oil  and  glue  form  excellent  manures.  This  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  bones  do  not  furnish  much  nourishment  to  the  roots  of 
plants  until  they  have  undergone  a  certain  degree  of  decomposition;  the 
fat  and  the  gelatine,  being  intimately'  blended  with  the  bony  matter,  and 
contained  in  cavities  or  cells,  may  remain  a  long  time  in  the  earth  with- 
out decomposition.  As  a  proof  of  this,  it  has  been  found  that  bones 
which  had  lain  in  the  earth  for  many  centuries,  on  spots  where  ancient 
battles  had  been  fought,  afforded,  on  analysis,  nearly  as  much  gelatinous 
matter,  by  the  abstraction  of  the  earthy  parts,  as  fresh  bones  would  have 
done.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  great  effect  of  bones,  as  a 
manure,  must  depend  on  the  phosphate  of  hme,  and  the  effect  of  bone 
ashes  seems  to  strengthen  this  opinion,  A  close  examination  of  the 
fields  manured  with  bones  has  led  to  a  surmise  that  much  of  their  im- 
portance depends  upon  the  mechanical  texture  of  the  bone,  and  on  its 
power  of  absorbing  and  retaining  moisture;  for  if  a  plant  which  vegetates 
with  peculiar  vigor  in  a  field  manured  with  bones  be  pulled  up,  it  will 
be  almost  invariably  found  that  small  pieces  of  bones  are  attached  to  the 
roots;  and  when  these  are  minutely  examined,  the  smaller  fibres  of  the 
roots  will  be  found  to  have  grasped  them  and  to  pervade  their  cavities, 
always  more  or  less  moist.  The  moisture,  then,  and  a  small  portion  of 
the  remaining  gelatine  dissolved  in  it  form  the  food  on  which  the  plant 
has  thriven.  The  more  the  bones  have  undergone  fermentation,  the 
more  soluble  the  gelatine  will  be.  In  its  fresh  state  it  is  only  soluble  in 
very  warm  water,  and  the  oil  repels  moisture.  This  accounts  for  the 
seeming  anomaly  of  the  superiority  of  boiled  bones,  since  by  this  process 
they  have  undergone  a  fermentation;  the  residue,  although  not  deprived 
of  all  its  animal  matter,  is  much  more  porous,  and  will  imbibe  and  retain 
moisture.  The  food  of  the  plants  is  here  ready  prepared  and  dissolved, 
and  kept  in  store  without  being  in  danger  of  being  washed  through  a 
porous  soil,  or  being  evaporated  by  the  heat.  The  solid  substance, 
which  is  chiefly  phosphate  of  lime,  has  a  stimulating  effect,  and  assists 
that  of  the  more  soluble  parts;  but  phosphate  of  lime  is  not  soluble  in 
water,  and  does  not  decompose  readily  in  the  earth,  and  it  therefore 
acts  slowly  upo  g  the  roots  of  crops,  to  which  it  is  applied  as  a  manure. 
Dr.  Liebig's  great  discover}; — that  oal  of  vitriol,  (sulphuric  acid,)  if  mixed 
with  bones,  would  take  to  it^elf  a  part  of  this  lime,  leaving  behind  a  new 
salt  containing  at  least  a  double  portion  of  phosphorus,  and  therefore 
called  super  phosphate  of  lime — was  founded  upon  correct  analysis.  This 
salt,  being  readily  dissolved  by  waiter,  he  hoped  would  afford  a  more 
digestible  food  for  root  crops;  and  the  result  has  answered  his  expectations. 
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Hitherto  this  mixture  has  been  applied  as  a  liquid  manure,  diffnsed 
sometimes  in  fifty  times  its  bulk  in  water.  This  process,  however,  was 
found  too  tedious  and  expensive. 

The  methods  now  adopted  by  artificial  manure-makers  in  England 
and  by  large  farmers,  are  as  follows—premising,  however,  that  coarse* 
bone-dust  is  preferred,  and  the  ingredients  are  mixed  in  a  brick  tank  in 
the  ground,  some  eight  feet  long  by  four  feet  wide,  with  a  depth  of  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches,  the  rakes  and  shovels  employed  being  of 
copper:    to  any  quantity  of  bone  (not  more  than  fifteen  hundred  weight 
__should  be  mixed  at  a  time)  put  into  this  tank,  half  its  weight  in  oil  of 
vitriol  shoiild  be  gradually  added.     This  will  soon  begin  to  heat,  seeth- 
ing violently,  and  sending  out  a  great  deal  of  steam,  with  a  peculiarly 
offensive  stench;  presenUy  the  whole  mixture  will  wear  the  appearance 
of  a  boiling  mass  and  swell  greatly  from  the  escape  of  gas.     This  mix- 
ture, from  the  nme  of  the  pouring  in  of  the  vitriol,  should  be  continually 
raked  about,  so  that  every  particle  of  the  bone  may  be  dissolved  by  the 
and      Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  this.     In  a  short  time  the  bones 
Will  disappear  altogether;  and  when  it  has  been  raked  until  it  gets  so 
thick  that  It  can  be  worked  no  longer,  it  should  be  shovelled  out  on  to 
the  ground,  where,  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  it  will  become  quite 
dry,  and  may  then  be  broken  up  into  powder  and  put  on  the  land?    It 
will  be  found  necessary,  if  the  bone  is  dry  when  put  into  the  tank,  to 
add  seven  or  eight  pailfuls  of  water,  and  mix  with  the  bone,  before  pour- 
mg  m  the  acid.     In  England  super-phosphate  of  lime  is  used  to  a  very 
great  extent  as  a  manure  for  turnips,  and  scarcely  any  other  manuii 
could  produce  such  results.     The  best  mode  of  applying  it  is  to  sow  it 
broadcast,  at  the  rate  of  from  four  to  five  hundred  weigh!  per  acre,  ha^ 
"^^'"^z"  lP?/hat  It  may  not  come  in  contact  with  the  seed 

JStght  l^-—\n  respect  to  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  contained  in  ex- 
crements  100  parts  of  the  urine  of  a  healthy  man  are  equal  to  1,300 
parts  of  the  fresh  manure  of  a  horse,  and  to  600  parts  of  that  of  a  <i)w 
Hence,  it  is  evident  that  it  would  be  of  much  importance  to  agriculmr^ 
If  none  of  the  human  unne  were  lost.  Its  disagreeable  odor;  its  erro- 
neous  rnodes  of  applicauon,  either  in  such  excessive  quantities,  or  mixed 
with  other  composts  in  such  proportions  that  its  powere  could  not  be 
distinguished  m  the  mass;  its  semi-fluid  nature,  requiring  for  its  removal 
carnages  of  a  peculiar  construction;  and  several  other  minor  obstacles, 
have  rendered  its  use  infrequent  in  most  countries. 

1  he  powerful  effects  of  urine  as  a  manure  are  well  known  in  Flan- 
ders, and  the  v  are  considered  invaluable  bv  the  Chinese,  who  are  the 
oldest  agncufiural  people.  Davis,  in  his  history  of  Chiila,  states  thai 
every  substance  convertible  into  manure  is  diligently  husbanded.  The 
V'lT  T  ^^"^  *^*?  '^^  expression  of  their  vegetable  oils,  horns  and 
nf^/lm"'"^  *°  ^"^^^'^  together  with  soot  and  Sies,  and  the  contents 
^n  (TnTh  '*^""' "«  "»"^'?  ^^'  The  plaster  of  old  kitchens,  which 
In  th.t  tl     ^^  r  ^'''^"^"^y*  ^'"t  an  opening  at  the  top,  is  much  valued, 

o?,hfn  H^^  Tm"  "^r'^.T^  P"*  '  "*^  P'***'*^  *»"  «  ^>^»^«n  ft>r  the  sake 
^rV^  r  f  n  ^'^  ''^^"'  are  used  as  a  manure,  and  barbers'  shavings 
c^ncTn  Ki^  appropriated  to  that  purpose.  The  annual  produce  must  be 
considerable  in  a  country  where  some  hundred  milUons  of  heads  are 
kept  constantly  shaved  Manure  of  all  animals,  but  more  especially 
Bight  soil,  IS  esteemed  above  all  others.    Being  someUmes  formed  inti 
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cakes,  it  is  dried  in  the  sun,  and  in  this  state  becomes  an  object  of  sale 
to  farmers,  who  dili^te  it  previous  to  use.  They  construct  large  cisterns, 
or  pits,  lined  with  lime  plaster,  as  well  as  earthen  tubs,  sunk  into  the 
ground,  with  straw  over  them  to  prevent  evaporation,  in  which  all  kinds 
of  vegetable  and  animal  refuse  are  collected.  These,  being  diluted  with 
H  sufficient  quantity  of  liquid  are  left  to  undergo  the  putrefactive  fer- 
mentation, and  then  applied  to  the  land.  In  the  case  of  everything  ex- 
cept rice  tfie  Chinese  seem  to  manure  the  plant  itself  rather  than  the  soil, 
supplying  it  copiously  with  their  hquid  preparation. 

'rhe  Chinese  husbandman  always  steeps  the  seeds  he  intends  to  sow 
in  liquid  manure  until  they  swell,  and  germination  begins  to  appear, 
which  experience  has  taught  him  will  have  the  effect  of  hastening  the 
growth  of  the  plants,  as  well  as  of  defending  theiu  against  the  insects 
hidden  in  the  ground  in  which  the  seeds  are  sown.  To  the  roots  of 
plants  and  fruit  trees  liquid  manure  is  also  applied.  The  business  of 
collecting  urine  and  night  soil  employs  an  immense  number  of  persons, 
who  deposit  tubs  in  every  house  in  the  cities  for  the  reception  of  the 
urine  of  the  inmates,  which  vessels  are  removed  daily  with  as  much 
care  as  ©ur  farmers  remove  their  honey  from  the  hives.  Indeed,  so 
much  value  is  attached  to  the  influence  of  human  excrements  by  these 
people  that  the  laws  of  the  State  forbid  that  any  of  them  should  be 
thrown  away;  and  no  other  manure  is  used  for  their  corn  fields. 

China  is  the  birthplace  of  the  experimental  arts.  The  incessant 
striving  after  experiments  conducted  the  Chinese  a  thousand  years 
since  to  discoveries  which  have  been  the  envy  and  admiration  of  all 
nations  for  centuries,  especially  in  regard  to  painting  and  dyeing,  and  to 
the  manufactures  of  porcelain,  silk,  and  colors  for  painters.  These  we 
were  long  unable  to  imitate;  and  yet  they  were  discovered  by  them 
without  the  assistance  of  scientific  principles;  for  in  the  books  of  the 
Chinese  we  find  recipes  and  directions  for  use,  but  never  explanations 
of  processes. 

Half  a  century  sufficed  to  Europeans  not  only  to  equal,  but  to  surpass, 
the  Chinese  in  the  artsand  manufactures;  and  this  was  owing  merely^ 
to  the  application  of  correct  principles  deduced  from  the  study  of  chem- 
istry. But  how  infinitely  inferior  is  the  agriculture  of  Europe  to  that  of 
China!    The  Chinese  are  the  mo$t  admirable  gardeners  and  trainers  of 

Elants,  for  each  of  which  they  understand  how  to  prepare  and  apply  the 
est-adapted  manure.  Thgngriculture  of  their  country  is  the  most  per- 
fect in  the  worid,  and  yeiPfery  little  value  is  attached  to  the  excrements 
of  animals. 

If  we  admit  that  the  liquid  and  solid  excrements  of  man  amount,  on 
an  average,  to  one  and  a  half  pound  daily,  and  that  they  contain  three 
per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  then  in  one  year  they  will  amount  to  647  pounds, 
which  will  contain  neariy  17  pounds  of  nitrogen — a  quantity  sufficient 
to  yield  the  niuxjgen  of  800  pounds  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  or  of  900  pounds 
of  barley. 

This  is  much  more  than  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  an  acre  of  land  in 
order  to  obtain,  with  the  assistance  of  the  nitrogen  absorbed  from  the 
atmosphere,  the  richest  possible  crop  every  year.  Every  town  and  farm 
might  thus  supply  itselt  with  the  manure,  which,  besides  containing 
the  most  nitrogen,  contains  also  the  most  phosphates;  and  if  rotation  of 
the  crops  were  adopted  they  would  be  most  abundant.    By  using  at  the 
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same  time  bones  and  the  lixiviated  ashes  of  wood,  the  excrements  of 
animals  might  be  entirely  dispensed  with.  Except  another  powerful 
manure,  produced  by  the  herring-oil-works'  refuse,  none  can  come  into 
competition  for  richness  with  the  contents  of  the  privy  mixed  with 
urine.  The  effects  of  this  manure  no  doubt  diminish  gradually,  yet  its 
operation  maybe  plainly  perceived  in  the  fourth  successive  crop.  When- 
hurnan  excrements  are  treated  in  a  proper  manner,  so  as  to  remove  the 
moisture  which  they  contain  without  permitting  the  escape  of  the  am- 
monia,  they  may  be  put  in  such  a  form  as  will  allow  them  to  be  trans- 
ported even  to  great  distances.  This  is  already  attempted  in  many 
towns  in  England ;  and  the  preparation  of  night  soil  for  transportation 
constitutes  not  an  unimportant  branch  of  industry.  But  the  manner  in 
which  this  is  done  is  very  injudicious. 

The  excrements  are  preserved  in  the  houses  in  open  casks,  from  which 
they  are  collected  and  placed  in  deep  pits,  but  are  not  sold  until  they 
have  attained  a  certain  degree  of  dryness,  by  evaporation  in  the  air.  But 
whilst  lying  in  the  receptacles  appropriated  for  them  in  the  houses,  the 
greatest  part  of  their  area  is  converted  into  carbonate  of  ammonia;  lac- 
tate and  phosphate  of  ammonia  are  also  formed,  and  the  vegetable  mat- 
ters in  them  putrify;  all  their  sulphates  are  decomposed,  whilst  their  sul- 
phur forms  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  hydro-sulphate  of  ammonia.  The 
mass,  when  exposed  to  the  air  and  dried,  has  lost  more  than  half  of  the 
nitrogen  which  the  excrements  originally  contained;  for  the  ammonia 
escapes  into  the  atmosphere  along  with  the  water  which  evaporates;  and 
the  residue  now  consists  principally  of  phosphate  of  lime,  with  phos- 
phate  and  lactate  of  ammonia,  and  small  quantities  of  urate  of  magnesia 
and  fatty  matter.  Nevertheless,  it  is  still  a  very  powerful  manure;  but 
Its  value,  as  such,  would  be  twice  as  great  if  the  excrements,  before 
being  dried,  were  neutralized  with  a  cheap  mineral  acid. 

In  other  manure  manufactories,  the  night  soil,  while  still  soft,  is  mixed 
with  the  ashes  of  wood,  or  with  earth,  both  of  which  substances  contain 
a  large  quantity  of  caustic  lime,  by  means  of  which  a  complete  expul- 
sion  of  all  Its  ammonia  is  effected,  and  it  is  completely  deprived  of  smell. 
But  such  a  residue,  applied  as  manure,  can  act  only  by  the  phosphates 
which  it  still  contains;  for  all  the  ammoniacal  salts  have  been  decom- 
posed, and  their  ammonia  expelled. 

A  patent  has  been  taken  by  a  manufacturer  in  London  for  the  preparar 
tion  of  this  useful  manure,  which  states,  in  its  specification,  that  the 
night  soil  is  to  be  mixed  with  calcined  mud  and  finely-divided  charcoal 
By  this  means  the  smell  is  completely  and  instantaneously  removed,  and 
the  ammonia  retained  by  virtue  of  the  affinity  which  alumina  and  char- 
coal exert  for  that  compound.  This  plan  is  both  simple  and  efficacious, 
but  the  animonia  is  apt  to  be  expelled  by  the  application  of  the  heat  em- 
ployed in  drying  the  manure.  The  additiDu  of  a  cheap  mineral  acid  to 
the  night  soil,  before  admixture  with  these  ingredients,  would  materially 
improve  the  process.  Perhaps  the  best  and  most  practical  method  of 
fixing  the  ammoniacal  salts  of  urine  and  night  soil  is  to  mix  them 
with  the  ashes  of  peat  or  coal.  When  the  latter  are  employed,  care  must 
be  taken  to  select  such  as  are  of  a  porous,  earthy  consistence.  The  ashes, 
both  of  peat  and  coal,  contain,  in  general,  magnesia;  hence  their  value 
as  an  ingredient  of  prepared  night  soil.  The  night  soil  should  be  mixed 
thoroughly  with  the  ashes,  and  exposed  to  the  air  to  dry.     The  disa- 
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greeable  smell  i^  thus  quickly  removed,  and  a  pulverulent  manure  ob- 
tained, which  can  be  applied  to  the  fields  with  facility. 

Gvano. — That  the  sea,  in  a  variety  of  shapes,  is  the  great  receiver  of 
the  riches  of  the  soil,  has  been  long  remarked  by  the  natural  philosopher. 
The  considerable  value  and  extent  of  the  various  organic  matters  which 
have  been  in  all  ages  incessantly  washing  from  the  land  through  a  mul- 
titude of  streams  into  the  ocean,  is  in  fact  an  observation  of  remote  an- 
tiquity. The  finely-divided  vegetable  and  animal  substances  poured 
down  by  the  flood- waters  of  the  Nile,  and  other  Eastern  rivers — the  ex- 
tensive and  fertile  deltas,  which  the  deposit  of  these  matters  formed  at 
their  mouths — spoke  a  language  that  even  the  indolent  Oriental  cultiva- 
tors could  not  but  understand;  and  they  not  only  perceived  the  value  of 
the  riches  thus  washing  from  the  upland  soil,  but  they  soon  began  to 
strive,  in  many  directions,  to  intercept  them  as  they  glided  towards  the 
ocean.  But  these  partial  attempts  to  intercept  the  organic  substances 
floating  down  every  streamlet  towards  the  ocean,  the  farmer  will  per- 
ceive, can  only  be  partial  in  their  nature,  and  comparatively  trifling  in 
their  results.  Great  masses  of  these  matters  are,  in  truth,  still,  as  they 
have  be§n  from  time  immemorial,  carried  in  the  river  waters  to  the  sea, 
where,  becoming  either  the  food  foY  fishes  and  insects,  or  deposited  in  its 
depths,  they  become  lost  to  the  soil,  which  their  departure  has  impover- 
ished. It  is  true  that  the  agriculturist  has  long  endeavored  to  recover 
from  the  ocean,  in  other  forms,  a  portion  of  these  matters;  that  he  car- 
ries off  collections  of  sea- weed,  and  buys  up  all  the  fishes  that  he  can 
profitably  procure,  to  enrich  his  land;  and  that  mankind  in  all  directions 
are  doing  the  same,  when  they  are  seeking  for  and  using  fish  as  an  arti- 
cle of  food^  But  when  all  these  supplies  are  taken  into  account,  how 
small  a  proportion  do  the  organic  matters  thus  recovered  from  the  sea 
bear  to  the  great  streams  every  hour  pouring  into  it  through  an  endless 
number  of  mouths  ? 

Of  such  attempts,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  extensive,  as  well  as  the 
most  promising,  of  all  modern  efforts,  is  the  introduction  into  agriculture 
of  the  Peruvian  guano;  for  this  is  in  truth  a  return  to  the  land,  in  a  very 
concentrated  form,  of  a  portion  of  the  phosphate  of  lime,  and  other  salts, 
which,  washed  from  it  by  the  drainage  of  waters,  became  the  food,  and 
entered  into  the  composition,  of  the  fish,. the  insects,  and  the  weeds  of 
the  ocean.  These,  becoiiiing  in  their  turn  the  food  of  birds,  are,  in  the 
undigested  excremental  matters  of  multitudes  of  sea- fowl,  deposited  on 
the  rocky  islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  constituting  a  chief  portion  of 
the  guano  of  the  Peruvian  farmers. 

The  date  of  the  discovery  of  guano,  and  its  introduction  as  a  manure, 
IS  unknown,  although  no  doubt  exists  as  to  its  great  antiquity;  for  it  has 
been  used  as  a  manure  by  the  Peruvians  since  the  twelfth  century,  and 
its  value  was  considered  so  inestimable,  that  the  government  of  Incas 
issued  a  decree  by  which  capital  punishment  was  inflicted  upon  any  per- 
son found  destroying  the  fowl  of  the  guano  islands.  Overseers  were 
also  appointed  over  each  province,  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  them  fur- 
ther protection.  Under  this  state  of  things,  the  accumulation  of  the  ex- 
crements may  have  well  taken  place.  All  those  regulations  are,  however, 
now  abandoned.  The  composition  of  guano  points  out  how  admirably 
fitted  it  is  for  manure;  for  not  only  does  it  contain  ammoniacal  ^salts  in 
abundance,  but  also  those  inorganic  constituents  which  are  indispensabi* 
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for  the  development  of  plants.  Guano,  to  be  good,  being  m  some  mea- 
•uni  soluble  in  water,  can  never  be  found  in  its  most  powerful  state  in 
any  climate  where  rain  falls;  and  consequently  any  that  may  be  brought 
fix)m  the  coast  of  Peru,  taken  from  without  the  limits  of  dryness,  must 
be  of  inferior  value,  compared  with  that  which  comes  from  the  Chincha 
islands,  situated  in  about  10^  degrees  south  latitude,  and  about  10  miles 
distant  from  the  main.  The  soil  to  which  it  is  applied  in  South  Ame'ica, 
principally  for  the  growth  of  maize,  is  of  a  sandy,  sterile  nature,  con- 
taining but  httle  organic  matter.  The  plant  is  manured  three  times:  the 
first  in  small  quantity,  at  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed ;  a  larger  applica- 
tion when  the  plant  is  less  than  half  grown;  and  the  third  just  previous 
to  the  commencement  of  ripening  the  seed.  After  each  application  the 
land  is  irrigated. 

Experiments  have  been  made,  the  results  of  which  showed  that  three 
hundred  weight  of  good  Peruvian  guano  were  equt.1  to  20  tons  of  good 
farm  yard  dung.  But  the  question  may  arise  whether  guano  and  other 
stimulating  manures  do  not  exhaust  the  land  while  they  produce  great 
immediate  results?  This  has  been  the  result  in  California,  and  though 
such  deterioration  of  the  soil  is  comparatively  of  little  consequence 
where  there  is  abundance  of  wild  land,  yet  it  becomes  a  matter  of  great 
importance  in  all  countries  where  cultivation  has  been  carried  on  for  a 
length  of  time. 

Guano  is  now  so  extensively  adulterated,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible 
for  the  farmer  to  obtain  it  in  a  pure  state;  and  instances  have  occurred  in 
which  the  adulterated  matter  prevailed  to  the  extent  of  ninety  seven  per 
cent.  Umber-stone,  ground  into  a  fine  powder,  various  earths,  old  mor- 
tar, and  partially  decomposed  saw-dust,  ai>e  employed  for  this  purpose. 
The  mixture  is  moistened  with  putrid  urine,  and  redried.  Even  genuine 
guano  differs  so  frequently  in  quality,  that  it  is  never  advisable  to  pur- 
chase it  without  a  satisfactory  analysis. 

In  the  application  of  guano,  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  its  coming 
in  contact  with  the  seed.  The  guano  should  be  mixed  with  three  times 
its  bulk  of  finely  pulverized  earth,  burnt  clay,  ashes,  &c.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  rain  should  follow  the  application  of  guano  within  a  short  time, 
and  a  wet  season  is  generally  considered  most  favorable  to  its  success. 

Artificial  guano  may  be  made  by  an  admixture  of  the  constituents  of 
natural  guano.     The  following  is  a  good  receipt: 

Pounds. 
B jnes,  dissolved  in  spirits  of  salt,  instead  of  oil  of  vitriol  -         I  bi 
Charcoal  powder        ---.--.-         igl 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  (gas  salt) 9i 

Common  salt ^k 

Gypsum gx 

Wood  ashes       -...-....46 
Nitrate  of  soda        - ^g 

Sulphateof  soda  (Glauber  salts)       -       -        -       ^        .        10 
Sulphate  of  magnesia  (Epsom  salts)  .....        10 
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These  ingredients,  well  incorporated  together,  and  applied  at  the  rat» 
•f  five  hundred  weight  per  acre,  havs  been  successfully  uaed  as  a  sub- 
■titute  for  Peruvian  guano. 
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Composts. — ^The  increase  of  manare  by  the  fonnation  of  composts  is 
now  generally  understood  in  England,  and  by  their  means  the  land  has 
in  many  districts  been  rendered  much  more  productive.    The  funda- 
mental principle  upon  which  composts  have  been  made,  is  that  of  im- 
f)regnaling  portions  of  earth^with  those  of  the  excrement  of  cattle,  which 
rom  want  of  management  in  the  common  dunghills,  would  have  been 
dissipated  and  lost;  and  also  accelerating  or  retarding  the  decomposition 
of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  by  the  addition  of  earths — such  as 
chalk,  marl,  clay,  and  even  sand;  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  on 
which  the  compost  is  to  be  used.     All   solid  manure  which  is  to  be 
ploughed  into  the  ground  should  contain  certain  prts  already  soluble  in 
water,  which  promote  vegetation ;  while  other  portions  should  be  in  a  pro- 
gressive state,  so  as  to  afford  a  succession  of  soluble  matter  by  a  gradual 
and  slow  decomposition.     Sir  H.  Davy,  who  so  much  enlarged  the 
-  sphere  of  chemical  science  by  his  discoveries,  hastily  asserted  that  the 
manure  from  the  stables  and  yards  should  be  buried  in  the  soil  as  soon 
as  possible,  because  when  it  is  collected  in  a  dung-hill  a  great  portion  of 
volatile  and  gaseous  matter  escapes  into  the  atmosphere.    But  he  did 
not  then  proceed  to  show  whether  the  ammonia  or  hydrogen  which 
escapes  would  have  been  of  any  uae  in  the  soil.     It  does  not  appear  that 
fermenting  manure  produces  carbonic  acid;  for  a  man  may  sleep  upon  it 
without  much  danger,  which  would  not  be.  the  case  if  much  carbonic  acid 
were  evolved.    The  ammonia  is  produced  in  the  very  first  stage  of  decom- 
position, as  may  be  perceived  in  opening  the  door  of  a  stable  where 
horses  have  been  shut  up  for  some  time;  but  a  heap  of  manure  does  not 
produce  the  same  effect  when  its  first  heat  is  gone  off.     Most  observant 
practical  farmers  have  followed  a  contrary  practice,  and  let  their  manure 
be  tolerably  short  and  rotten  before  it  is  ploughed  mto  the  soil.     In 
Flanders  they  pour  liquid  manure  on  the  small  heaps  of  dung  in  the 
field  to  excite  ferpientation,  before  they  spread  it  and  plough  it  in;  some, 
on  the  other  hand,  let  the  manure  spread  over  the  soil;  rolling  it,  in 
order  to  pulverize  it  some  time  before  it  is  ploughed  in. 

In  the  formation  of  composts,  the  principal  objects  are  to  regulate  the 
decomposition  of  the  organic  substances,  and  to  increase  the  bulk  of  the 
manure  by  means  of  less  expensive  materials  than  straw.  For  these 
purposes,  lime  or  chalk  is  generally  used;  the  former  in  its  caustic  state, 
to  accelerate  the  decomposition  of  fibrous  matter;  the  latter  to  add  to  the 
mass, -and  absorb  anyjwrtion  of  acid,  which  is  always  produced  in  a 
certain  stage  of  the  fermentation.  The  stiffest  clay  may  be  used  with 
advantage  in  composts,  where  better  soil  is  not  at  hand;  and  for  light 
lands  the  stiffer  the  clay  the  better,  provided  it  be  thoroughly  incorpo- 
rated with  the  manure.  The  most  useful  material,  under  proper  man- 
agement, is  peat  or  turf.  This  may  be  laid  in  layers  with  quick  lime 
and  earth;  the  whole  being  well  soaked  \Vith  Uquid  manure.  If  any 
kind  of  vegetable  matter,  such  as  fern,  broom,  weeds,  dec,  can  be 
added,  it  will  be  so  much  the  richer.  The  lime  and  urine,  acting  on 
the  peatv  matter,  decompose  its  tannin,  and  transform  it  into  humus; 
the  woody  fibre  is  dissolved,  and  the  whole  mass,  when  turned  over, 
and  well  mixed,  becomes  a  very  rich  earth,  which  being  spread  on  the 
land,  and  slightly  ploughed  or  harrowed  in,  greatly  enriches  its  surface. 
By  this  means,  many  poor  soils  may  be  improved,  where  the  cultivation 
is  not  sufficiently  extended  to  produce  straw.    As  a  substitute  for  urine, 
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several  mixtures  of  animal  and  saline  matters  have  been  tried,  which 
are  supposed  to  resemble  it  in  composition.  There  is  no  reason  why 
such  a  liquid  might  not  be  formed  artificially;  and  if  it  can  be  made 
with  cheap  materials,  which  may  be  obtained  in  abundance,  and  at  a 
less  expense  than  by  keeping  cattle,  it  would  be  of  great  importance  to 
the  farmer. 

Peat  Charcoal— Wiihin  the  last  few  months,  a  society  has  been  formed 
m  Great  Britain,  called  "  The  Irish  Amelioration  Society,"  having  for 
Its  purpose  the  manufacturing  peat  fuel  and  charcoal  out  of  the  peat  bogs 
of  Ireland— thus  converting  large  tracts  of  land,  previously  worthless,  to 
a  state  of  great  fertility.  Its  action  on  vegetation  is  stated  to  be  as  fol- 
lows : 

Peat  charcoal,  placed  in  the  soil  in  autumn,  becomes  a  most  valuable 
manure  in  spring.  During  winter  the  rain  fills  it  with  ammonia,  phos- 
phates,  (fcc,  which  are  yielded  to  the  plant  when  nature  demands  sus- 
tenance. The  action  of  charcoal,  in  absorbing  from  the  atmosphere  the 
gases  essential  to  vegetable  life,  is  unceasing. 

Peat  charcoal  is  therefore  a  vehicle  to  collect  and  hold  the  nutriment  of 
plants,  which  is  usually  at  large  in  the  soil  and  atmosphere,  and  which 
every  gleam  of  sunshine  now  draws  from  the  soil.  Again,  it  absorbs 
above  80  per  cent,  of  water.  If  rain  conUnue  until  it  can  bear  no  more 
water,  it  commences  to  act  as  a  grain  of  sand,  and  aids  filtration .  When 
the  soil  subsequently  becomes  drier  than  itself,  it  then,  and  not  before, 
yields  Its  moisture  to  the  soil  or  plant.  Thus  it  is  usually  a  reservoir  of 
water,  ready  to  irrigate,  if  required,  its  immediate  locality.  Assume  that 
each  grain  be  filled  with  water  to  the  extent  it  will  absorb,  and  that  rain 
still  falls,  so  strong  is  the  affinity,  that  it  will  absorb  the  gases  and  reject 
the  water.     This  can  be  readily  proved  by  the  following  experiment: 

"  Take  a  quantity  of  sewage  water,  containing  the  average  of  gaseous 
components,  and  place  it  in  a  glass  vase,  and  put  as  many  lumps  of  properiy 
made  peat  charcoal  into  the  vase  as  it  will  hold.  Although  the  pores  of 
the  charcoal  will  almost  immediately  become  filled  with  water,  without 
any  change  taking  place  in  the  general  appearance,  after  a  time  (propor- 
tioned to  the  quantity)  the  charcoal  wiU  absorb  the  impurities  of  the 
water,  and  leave  it  transparent,  although  originally  opaque." 

Other  advantages  arise  in  addition:  whilst  ammonia,  phosphates,  (fcc, 
are  yielded  to  the  root  of  the  plant  by  the  process  described,  so  is  car- 
bon, m  the  shape  of  carbonic  acid.  Experience  has  led  to  this  conclu- 
sion, from  the  fact  that  plants  which  contain  carbon  in  abundance  appear 
to  be  specially  benefited  by  the  use  of  charcoal.  When  placed  in  the 
soil,  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  soil  combined  produces  com- 
bustion, aided  or  retarded  by  the  greater  or  lesser  amount  of  oxygen  pres- 
ent. Carbonic  acid  is  thus  produced  and  evolved  in  contiguity  to  the 
root  of  the  plant,  and  assimilated  by  it  in  the  same  manner  as  the  am- 
moniacal  and  other  gases,  each  of  which,  although  known  to  be  inhaled 
by  the  leaf,  practice  has  shown  is  more  beneficial  to  the  plant  when 
given  to  the  root.  Why,  then,  should  one  gas  be  withheld  and  another 
given  ?  All  chemists  of  note  now  agree  that  ammonia  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  <fcc.,  will  be  absorbed  by  the  root.  Why  not,  therefore,  car- 
bon ?  la  fact  it  cannot  longer  be  questioned.  The  most  eminent  chem- 
ists in  the  world— the  French,  led  by  Dumas,  Boussingault,  Cayen, 
fltc— no«r  admit  this  fact  jdthough  it  had  previously  been  laid  down  as 
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a  rale,  that "  all  plants  derive  fporti  the  atmosphere  the  carbon  they  con- 
tain.'* There  cannot  have  been  a  greater  fallacy.  The  well-known 
value  of  farm-yard  manure  proves  this  point.  The  manuie  of  animals 
alone  never  ]voduces  the  same  effect  as  when  mixed  with  straw ;  hence 
practice  estabUshed  that  admixture,  which  has  continued  for  centuries. 
The  action  of  the  acids  of  the  animal  excrement  on  the  straw,  which  is 
one  of  the  essential  components  of  farm-yard  manure,  produces  fermen- 
tation. All  who  see  a  heap  of  manure  understand  this  feet:  that  fer- 
meutaMon  produces  a  slow  combustion  of  the  straw,  converting  it  into 
charcoal,  and, thus  carbon  is  contiimally  obtained;  and  whilst  being  thus 
produced,  it  dra^s  to  itself  (as  its  vital' powers  come  into  existence)  the 
aiumouiacal  and  other  gases  surrounding  it,  and  holds  them  for  the  fu- 
ture nurture  of  the  plant  Every  straw  used  in  the  bed  of  fiurm-yard 
cattle  contains  40  to  60  per  cent,  of  carbon.  That  carbon  is  essential  to 
vegetation,  cannot  now  be  questioned ;  hence  the  value,  primarily,  of  peat 
charcoal.  It  contains,  when  perfectly  made,  about  80  per  cent,  of  the 
purest  carbon— more  than  the  pc^centage  of  the  richest  animal  or  bone 
charcoal,  it  imihediately  acts— absorbs  all  the  components  of  the  atmos- 
phere essential  to  vegetation,  holds  them,  and  subsequently  gives  forth 
its  own  properties,  which  are  equally  valuable.  If  used  by  itself,  it  is 
well  to  impregnate  it  with  water  before  being  sown  with  the  seed,  which 
should  be  intimately  intermixed.  Whether  rain  follow  or  not,  the  seed 
will  not  be  injured;  if  it  do  not,  the  seed  must  be  served,  for  the  moisture 
will  aid  in  its  germination;  and  in  turnips  especially  the  growth  will  have 
so  far  advanced  before  the  fly,  that  the  latter  will  be  incapable  of  injury 
to  the  plant. 

The  quantity  of  charcoal  per  acre  need  not  exceed  a  ton;  in  many 
instances  it  may  be  less.  But  if  properly  mixed  with  excretory  matter 
or  unne,  from  half  that  quantity  to  even  one  quarter  will  be  sufficient. 

Dr.  A.  Bachner,  writing  in  the  <' Garten  Zeitung,"  makes  a  very  clear, 
scientific  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  he  supposes  the  charcoal  to 
produce  its  beneficial  results.  The  following  is  the  most  important  part 
of  his  statement: 

1.  *'  Abscrption  of  LAght  and  generation  of  Heat. — It  is  well  known 
thai  bodies  receive  the  light  of  the  sun  the  more  perfectly  the  darker  and 
looser  they  are,  and  that  the  consequent  development  of  heat  is  in  pro- 
portion to  this  absorption  of  light ;  hence,  a  black,  light  soil  is,  under  the 
same  circumstances  and  relations,  much  more  fevorable  to  vegetation 
than  a  light  colored  grey  earth.  Heavy,  clayey  soil,  with  a  deficiency 
of  hunuis,  is  less  suitable  to  vegetation,  inasmuch  as  it  soon  loses  its 
porosity  through  rain  and  snow,  and  assumes  a  smooth  surface,  by  which 
it  is  prevented  from  absorbing  air  and  light,  and  generating  heat;  hence, 
agriculturists  justly  name  these  clayey  soils,  which  are  deficient  in  humus, 
cold  soils.  As  charcoal  dust  is  one  of  the  darkest,  dullest,  and  most 
porous  of  bodies,  it  must,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  capacity  of  receiving 
the  sun's  light,  and  changing  it  into  heat,  be  particularly  fevorable  to 
vegetable  life. 

2.  "  AAaarptum  of  Atmoapherieal  Air. — Among  all  the  porous  bodies 
that  have  the  capacity  of  absorbiag  gases  and  vapors,  charcoal  has  been 
proved,  by  numerous  experiment*,  to  hold  the  first  rank.  If,  therefore, 
clayey  soil,  deficient  in  humus,  is  in  general  less  suitable  to  the  growth 
of  plants  than  rich,  loose  garden  mould,  the  reason  lies  not  only  ia  the 
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latter  receiving  more  light  and  creatii^  warmth,  but  also  in  its  more 
readily  condensing,  by  its  greater  porosfty,  the  constituent  parts  of  the 

Dome  acid  gas,  for  the  nounshnient  of  the  spongioles.  We  come  now 
llZT^  '"''^'^"'  point-the  nourishment  of  plants-whTch  cannot^ 
shghUy  passed  ov-er  in  elucidating  the  theory  of  the  effects  of  Charcot  ^ 
this  respect.  Modern  vegetable  physiologists  are,  for  the  most  Z^  of 
opinion  that  p  ants  can  receive  no  solid  nourishment  from  the  earth-^ha 
IS,  that  everything  that  they  can  assimilate  must  be  in  a  liquid  and  gase 
ous,  or  vapory  state.  If  we,  therefore,  meet  with  silica,  chalk  mSne- 
tTpTni  ""'  '"'^  substances  in  plants  as  could  only  be  recei've^^rom 

the  sod,  we  may  always  consider  it  certain  that  these  sorts  of  matter  can 
only  be  absorbed  by  the  roots  in  proportion  as  they  are  in  a  fl 'id  or 
dissolved  state  in  the  soil.  These  soVts  of  matter,  Jnd  particulariy  the 
different  orgaijic  salts  which  we  find  in  the  ashes  of  ve^e^ab los  are  not 
actually  to  be  considered  sources  of  nourishment,  but  sti  milai  L  to 
assist  m  d.gesting-as  salt  and  spice  are  to  the  higher  anima  ^nd  man 
We  a  so  not  unfrequently  observe  that  a  superflSity  or  mix  uro  of  cer 

species  ol  plants,  is  the  cause  of  disease,  when  this  inorffanized  matter  is 
in  a  dissolved  state,  and  capable  of  being  absorbed  by  tS      I    wHn 
alyze  the  nourishment  of  plants,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  only  the  constit 
uent  part  of  air   water,  and  charcoal.     The  experiments  of  BoussXau 
on  the  origin  of  nitrogen  in  organic  bodies  showrfirst,  that  no  plan  "lists 
without  a  proportion  of  nitrogen;  and  secondlj',  tha   whiirmen  and  an 
imals  receive  .he  portion  of  nitrogen  of  their   bodies  not  from  the  air  bv 
breathing,  but  from  food  by  assimilation,  plants,  on  the  cTtrary,  draw 
their  supply  of  nitrogen  not  from  manure' or  humus,  but  from  The  ai^ 

whichTf  T'  '"  u  "'^  '"^P^^^"^  P^'"^  •"  '^«  nourishment  of  plants   to 
which  iM.  Payen  has  parUculariy  called  our  attention,  viz:  that  charcoal 
operates  as  a  condenser,  under  the  influence  of  water,  on  the  constftueni 
parts  of  the  air  in  the  same  manner  as  spongy  platina  oi^he  elemems^ 
detonating  gas-so  that  nitrogen  and  oxygen  are  dissolved,  and  Ti"xin^ 
with  water,  are  absorbed  by  the  spongioles^    This  property  of  conde^^f 
he  air  arid  making  it  fit  to  be  received  by  plants,  dUs  not  exclus^verbe 
long  to  charcoal,  for  it  is  also  more  or  \L  per^tible  in  o  1 "    so  ^  of 
earth;  chiefly  in  porous  or  pulverised  bodieV^     We  know  that  water 
even  when  not  disturbed,  through  charcoal  or  earth,  absorbs  som^LT/ 
which  becomes  a  watery  fluid,  and  by  heating  is  agiinTx  '  lled^n  ?he 

hiX'  ?r''  ^"''^''^''  ^^'^^  ^fP^^"^  ^  I^^^«««  this^ve    n    he 
oT;|er,  llrthTrrea^l^s't  abu^nlnr ^'  "^"^''^=  "^^^^^^"'  ^^^^^-'  ^^ 

s:iL!^:r;zT  °'  ^'^^  ^'^^^^^  *"'  '^^"^^^^^^  ^^  ^  -"-^mg 

♦hoi  '^  '',r"  ^''''^''  '^\'  m^nnre,  as  such,  does  not  nourish  pfants  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  when  it  touches  the  root  it  causes  dise^'  We 

menTto  nlan^:  '%T'''  ^'''^T^^'^  d«.ay  which  aff^ds  theTouri^! 
menl  to  plants.     This  apparently  takes  place  because  the  humus,  with 
the  co-operation  ofair  and  water,  is  continually  forming  oxidTof  cTi 
coal,  or  c^bonato  and  nitrogen,  which,  together  with  the^ajTne  mrticleT 
IB  absorbed  and^ssmnlated   by  the  roSts.     For  a  long  Umf  i  tw 
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generally  believed  that  charcoal ,  as  an  inanimate  body,  incapable  of  decay, 
contributed  in  no  degree  to  the  nourishment  of  plants,  and  that  char- 
coal dust  could  only  serve,  at  most,  to  make  the  earth  looser  and  warmer. 
But  it  has  been  ascertained  by  experiments  that  the  charcoal  in  which 
plants  grow  by  degrees  undergoes  decomposition,  and  at  last  becomes 
a  sort  of  humus.  This  obviously  takes  place  merely  because  the  charcoal 
dust  acts  as  humus,  and,  with  the  co-operation  of  water  and  air,  con- 
tinually gives  out  to  the  plants  oxide  of  charcoal,  or  carbonate,  together 
with  th6  saline  particles  which  are  in  the  charcoal,  and  remain  in  the 
ashes  after  burning.  i 

"  4.  Antiseptic  power  of  charcoil. 

*'  In  judging  of  the  effects  of  charcoal  on  vegetation,  its  antiseptic 
properties  are  of  great  importance,  for  it  has  very  little  power  of  retaining 
water,  and  the  little  it  retains  is  partly  absorbed  by  "the  roots,  and  partly 

evaporated.  This  property  deserves  ihe  greatest  attention  of  gardeners 
in  respect  to  recovering  the  health  of  plants  the  roots  of  which  have 
become  injured  by  being  in  a  clayey  soil,  and  too  frequently  watered, 
or  after  continued  rain,  or  being  in  contact  with  manure  not  sufficiently 
decomposed.  They  should  be  immediately  transplanted  into  charcoal 
powder,  as  the  most  effectual  method  of  cure." 

Liebig,  though  not  offering  any  lengthened  explanation,  but  speaking 
as  if  the  point  were  more  a  matter  of  long  established  notoriety  than  of 
recent  experiment  and  theory,  gives  his  powerful  testimony  in  the  same 
direction  as  Buchner,  and  says:  <<  Charcoal,  in  a  state  of  powder,  must 
be  considered  as  a  very  powerful  means  of  promoting  the  growth  of 
plants  on  heavy  soils,  and  particularly  on  such  as  consist  of  argillaceous 
earth."  '*  The  free  access  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  of  the  atmosphere 
to  the  plants  promotes  their  growth,  increases  their  vigor,  and  enriches 
their  secretions.  The  application  of  the  same  gas  to  their  roots, 
although  it  has  not  been  examined  with  the  same  care  as  its  action  upon 
their  leaves,  is  yet  evidently  attended  with  the  highest  advantage.  Thus 
the  gas  is  one  of  the  constant  products  of  putrefaction.  Wherever  this 
is  going  on — as  over  stagnant  drains,  dung  heaps,  and  other  putrefying 
matters— there  vegetation  is  sure  to  berankly  luxuriant;  and  that,  too,  in 
situations  where  the  roots  of  the  plants  are  far  removed  from  immediate 
contact  with  the  decomposing  ofganic  matters.  This  may  be  easily 
shown  by  the  repetition  of  a  very  simple  experiment  which  was  first  made 
by  Sir  H.  Davy.  This  great  chemist  filled  a  glass  retort,  capable  of  con- 
taining three  pints,  with  the  hot  fermenting  dung  and  litter  of  cattle,  and 
examined  the  elastic  fluids  which  were  generated.  In  thirty  five  cubic 
inches,  which  were  thus  produced  in  three  days,  he  found  twenty-one 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  remaimder  being  chiefly  nitrogen;  and  after 
thus  ascertaining  the  composition  of  these  gases,  he  introduced  the  beak 
of  another  retort,  filled  in  a  similar  manner,  in  the  soil,  under  the  roots 
of  some  grass  growing  in  the  border  of  a  garden.  In  less  than  a  week 
a  very  remarkable  effect  was  produced  on  the  grass  exposed  to  the  action 
of  these  gaseous  matters  of  putrefaction;  their  color  became  deeper,  and 
their  growth  wes  much  more  luxuriant  than  the  grass  in  any  other  part 
of  the  garden.  And  hence,  too,  is  derived  one  of  the  chief  advantages  of 
allying  orsanic  malten  to  the  soil,  and  that  in  as  immediate  contact 
with  the  sou  ai  poatibie,  just  as  is  effected  when  manures  are  added  to 
to  the  soil  by  the  drill;  for  the  roots  or  leaves  of  the  i^auts  are,  by  the 
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«?r/  °^  \i!'  P^°'  immediately  in  contact  with  the  evolved  carbonic 
acid,  and  other  gases  of  putrefaction.  They  are  thus  readilv  ah 
sorbed  as  they  are  generated,  and  nothing  is  lost  by  esca^g  Yn  the 
atmosphere;  the  gas,  in  fact,  is  instantly,  yet  gradii all v  transmuted  fmm 
the  putrefying  products  of  the  farm  ya,5  in^t^e  flouTf X  w^ 
Owing  to  us  pecuhariy  porous  texture;  charcoal  posses^s  the  pmX^ 
of  absorbmg  a  large  quantity  of  air,  or  other  gase^at  common  teiS^r 
atures   and  of  yielding  the  greater  part  of  them^when  heS^  ^" 

«  To  wLt  "*""'  \''"'  'P®\^'  ^^  ^^"^^*'  «n^  carbonized  substances- 
*' To  whatever  quality  may  be  ascribed  the  fertilizing  powers  of  w^' 
charcoal,  certain  it  is  that  when  newly  made  it  abso^b^  ^vTquS 

By  the  experiments  of  M .  Laiissure,  it  was  proved  that  afler  rh«ry»n«i 
was  again  heated  to  a  red  heat,  then^ufferedT coo    under  me^^^ 
and  instantly  plunged  in  a  vessel  of  the  «s^an  beine  teken  fr^m  ,7i 
mercury  it  absorbed,  (assuming  1  to  n.presefJJ^'gle^^Xme^'^Jcfca'^ 


Of  ammoniacal  gas 
Muriatic  gas 
Carbonic  acid  gas 
Oxygen  gas 
Hydrogen 


90 
85 
35 

9.25 
1.76 


It   is   stated,  also,  that  If  wood   charcoal   remains   in   contart  ^ith 
valenan,  galbanum,  bals.™  of  P„u,  or  musk,  ird^^ro's  th^^T^X 

and  hydl^gen  a«  expelled,  and  water  sfored    a  ,o  s^^'^th^^^^" 
compounds  amongst  which  a«,pK,„lig„e„r'acet'".edp7r^^^^^ 

tlV    A     u-  T"'"'"8  <'^*"='"''  '«'»''"  'he  exact  fcm  of  the  w^d 
employed.    It  is,  however,  lighter  than  water,  and  full  ofnores     Wh^„ 

thus  completely  decomposed,  it  consists  chiefly  of  CMl»n^.h  .  nn 

effected  in  iron  crucibles  %gila,^  by  In  at  stonir  "SJ^"'"?  '^^ 
oped  was  pure  carbonic  acid.  It  iSe7u,in,Ks■talsof^^. ''"''''■ 
bmed  with  the  neutral  salt,  and  di-olac^  the-^.n  >  '  *°1f '  "''.'"• 
which  drained  through  the  can™      In  !S-  2    *««' of  crystallization 

the  combusUon  w"s  verl  ^i"^' b„.k  ^L^ 'T'''"."'"'  '^"'^"'"f 


\ 
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Not  only  does  it,"  to  use  the  language  of  Liebig, "  surpass  all  other 
substances  in  the  power  which  it  possesses  in  condensing  ammonia 
within  its  pores,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  unchangeable  sub- 
stance known.  It  must  constitute,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
applications  known,  but  really  the  most  durable  one  in  existence." 

Several  of  the  practical  purposes  to  which  this  valuable  article  may  be 
advantageously  applie4  are  so  important,  that  they  may  be  specially 
adverted  to  with  advantage. 

1.  As  a  covering  for  manure  and  compost  heaps,  no  other  substance 
is  more  suitable.  Its  capacity  for  absorbing  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid 
gas  renders  it  the  efficient  means  of  preserving  much  of  the  effluvium 
which  is  usually  permitted  to  escape  into  the  air  during  the  fermentation 
of  manure.  Much  has  been  written  on  the  necessity  of  due  care  on  this 
branch  of  farm  economy,  and  many  suggestions  have  been  offered  on 
the  best  methods  of  remedying  the  evil .  To  prevent,  in  a  great  measure, 
this  loss  of  fertilizing  power  in  manure,  no  agent  is  more  certainly  effi- 
cient than  charcoal.  Equal  in  capabilities  to  any  other,  it  is  accessible 
to  almost  a  nominal  cost;  easily  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  manure- 
heap,  its  action  is  not  impeded  by  any  irregularity  in  the  application,  as 
would  be  the  case  with  many  chemical  agents  which  are  recommended 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  gases,  substances  of  which  the  cost— in  the 
first  instance  not  insignificant — is  augmented  by  the  injudicious  use  of 

-  them,  arising  fronj  imperfect  knowledge  or  inattention.  Of  itself,  also, 
it  carries  to  the  heap,  and  afterwards  to  the  soil,  physical  and  chemical 
properties  which  have  been  stated  to  be  favorable  to  vegetation. 

2.  As  an  auxiliary  to  artificial  or  highly  azotized  manures,  charcoal  is 
a  substance  much  esteemed. 

For  the  purpose  merely  of  giving  bulk,  these  manures  frequently 
,  require  to  be  mixed  with  other  eubstances.  By  this  step  an  even  dis- 
tribution, either  by  drill  or  hand,  is  facilitated,  and  danger  to  the  seed 
from  contact  with  the  manure  is  avoided.  Charcoal  is  eminently  capable 
of  insuring  these  advantages,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  materially 
useful,  when  applied  in  conjunction  with  potent  and  active  manures,  in 
absorbing  the  ammonia  that  may  happen  to  be  liberated  more  freely  than 
can  be  appropriated  by  the  plant  in  its  early  stages.  Mixed  with  guano, 
an  inodorous  compound  is  formed;  and  numberless  experiments  with 
this  and  other  azotized  manures,  in  conjunction  with  bulky  carbon- 
aceous substances,  have  been  successfully  canied  out 

With  reference  to  its  agricultural  value  as  an  absorbent,  its  uses  upon 
the  liquid  and  solid  manures  indicate  how  easy  it  would  be,  by  a  simple 
but  well-regulated  system,  to  mix  the  valuable  excrementitious  sub- 
stances, that  exist  in  such  enormous  quantities  in  towns,  with  charcoal, 
and  thus  prevent  all  escape  of  noxious  effluvia,  and  convert  it  into  a 
useful,  portable,  and  inodorous  manure. 

Urate. — This  substance  has  been  highly  extolled  as  a  manure.  It  is 
only  within  the  last  ten  years  that  it  has  been  used  by  English  agricul- 
turists. It  deriifes  its  name  firom  being  a  compound  of  urine  and  plaster 
of  Paris,  and  is  formed  by  mixing  sand  and  burnt  gypsum  with  urine, 
and  forming  a  hard  compound,  which  is  afterwards  reduced  to  powder. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture  at  Paris  caused  some  experiments 
to  be  made  with  this  manure,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  it  with  some 
y£  the  most  effective  manures  then  in  use.     The  result  was  in  favor  of 
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the  urate  for  the  duration  of  its  effect  on  lucem  in  a  li^ht  soil  Thp 
portion  manured  with  the  urate  produced  the  greatest  return  at  the  third 
and  fmnh  cuttmgs;  when  that  manured  with  night  soil  and  pi-eon's 
dung  had  lost  a  portion  of  their  effect.  It  requires  a  moist  season  to  act 
powerfully.  When  mixed  with  dried  nigh?  soil  its  effect  on  various 
^pTthp  ^^J  ^[^'^^-n^'^^  espe^^ially  upon  potatoes,  carrots,  and  turnips, 
tor  the  latter  it  is  particularly  adapted,  as  it  promotes  a  rapid  Rrow  h 
and  rarely  fails  to  produce  a  full  plant  and  grelt  weight  per  acre.^  ' 

.Jw\  Tu  ^^  ^f  "^"^^  ^^""""^  Company,  of  which  a  specimen  was 
exhibited,  has  now  been  used  successfully  for  nearly  ten  years  It  is 
now  prepared  in  a  concentrated  form;  one  ton  will  be  found  sufficient  for 
six  to  seven  acreg  of  land;  at  seven  guineas  per  ton.     It  can  ])e  sown 

it  shm  la  not  h'"?  ^^^  '^'  ?""'  ^"'  ^"  ''''''^''''  '^  '^  d---^''«  that 
It  should  not  be  placed  more  than  two  or  three  inches  from  the  surface 

Unlike  guano,  ,t  does  not  destroy  the  seed  if  in  immediate  contact ':  f hou-h 

enul  ir'VhiVn"''  '"^  "^'^  ''  with  a  few  ashes,  to  make  it  drill  more  ■ 
equally.     1  he  following  is  a  testimonial  as  to  its  effects: 

Oakley  Beds,  Amrmt  29,  1S49. 
Sir:  I  beg  to  furnish  you  with  an  account  of  a  field  of  ten  acres 
manured  in  1S45  with  six  hundred  weight  of  the  urate  per  acre     ^fe 

In  fiT^th'''^'  ^"^ru'^  ^"'"'P''  ^"^  ^y  ^^"^  ^he  best  crop  i„  the  parish. 
In  184b  the  crop  of  barley  was  great,  both  as  regards  straw  and  yield.    In 

m?wntr  l.'d"7'  ^"^  ""*''  ^'''!}  ^^y  'y  '^^^^P'  «"d  in  tul  autun  a 
fnHo  ;  '  u^  "^P  ""^'y  ^"^^-  ^"  ^^4^  »'»«  ^^^'i^e  field  was  wheat, 
and  a  most  excellent  crop.     The  field  the  following  year  was  acain  turl 

Tn^hP^r'''",  ""'''?  u""  ''""^/l^^ight  as  before,  and  a^ain  the  best  crop 
in  tl  e  pari>h.  I  have  used  this  year  four  tons  of  urale  for  turnips  on 
anotherpart  of  the  farm,  and  am  happv  to  say  they  are  verv  fi  iT;  knS 

'j::.ZTL'Lr''' ""''''  '''^^'''  ^^  ""'^^  case- with  U^e 

I  am,  yours,  <fcc. 

W.  AXDERTOX. 


to 


^iirf-X  l}"^  lately  engaged  much  attention,  and  is  supmsod 
...  exert  its  favorable  action  upon  vegetation  by  yielding  nitrogen,  ^^he 
experiment  hitherto  made  do  not  warrant  us  m  concluding  wi?h  nosi  ive 

ZTr"^.  '^T  ''  V^^  ?i^^^^"  «'""^  '«  ^hich  it  owes  il  effica??  but 
hey  certainly  render  this  a  plausible  explanation  of  its  virtues  ^  Tl  e 
usual  effect  produced  by  nitrate  of  soda  is  lo  increase  the  inten^tv  of  the 
Kt'c  a[n"^  Tr''"^  '"?;"^""'  '^'  ^"""^'^^r  of  straw,  but  to  produce 
add  mix  Z  "J'^v!^'"?  ^PP^^^^  ^  '^^  supposition  that  nitric 
find  ih^L  f^;""^^^  by  plants,  and  its  nitrogen  assimilated.  We 
find  that  vegetables  possess  the  power  of  decomposing  carbonic  acid  and 
of  appropriating  us  carbon  for  their  own  use.  Bui  >his  acid  is  more  drtficuU 

S)se  thcTlion"  ?'!r  '''^-    u^^^^*'  ^  "^'^"  circumstances  which  o,l 
pose  the  adoption  of  the  view  that  nitratfe  of  soda  acts  by  virtue  of  the 

tlonToiildt^  '"*'"  T  '^\^"^f««ition.     Were  this  th^  case   the  ac! 
tion  wou  d  be  more  uniform  than  it  has  hitherto  been  found  to  be      On 

aTl.TiVA    '*''  ^u^  T  P^'^'"  *^«  «"^*"««'  influence;  whilst  on 
othe^  It  affords  great  benefit.     We  can  only  furnish  an  explanation  of 

thi^  seennng  capnce  by  a  reference  to  the  chemical  composi^tion  of  the 
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soil  to  which  it  is  applied.  If  the  advantages  attending  the  application  of 
nitrate  of  soda  are  due  to  the  alkaline  base  which  it  contains,  then  it  is 
evident  that  this  manure  can  be  of  small  value  on  soils  containing  a 
quantity  of  alkalies  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  plants  grown  upon 
theui;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  such  as  are  deficient  in  these  must  ex- 
perience benefit  through  its  means.  In  certain  cases  in  which  nitrate  of 
soda  has  failed,  nitrate  of  potash  (saltpetre)  has  been  very  successful. 
Analyses  ♦f  wheat  grown  with  nitrate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  potash  would 
be  of  interest,  in  order  to  determine  whether  a  mutual  substitution  of 
their  bases  is  effected. 

On  light  barley  soils,  the  effect  of  nitrate  of  soda  has  been  universally 
successful  when  api^ied  at  the  rata  of  three-quarters  of  a  hundred  weight, 
or  one  bushel,  per  acre.  Much,  however,  remains  yet  to  be  proved: 
whether/ for  instance,  a  still  smaller  proportion  per  acre,  either  in  its  sim- 
plest state  or  mixed  with  other  manures,  such  as  with  ashes  or  gypsum, 
when  it  is  used  for  the  grasses,  or  when  employed  for  corn  crops  by 
merely  well  incorporating  it  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  finely  sifted 
earth  to  insure  its  uniform  distribution  over  the  field,  would  not  render 
it  more  eiticient. 

Patent  Inorganic  Manures;  prepared  at  Bow,  London. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  numerous  flattering  testimonials  respecting 
the  use  of  these  manures,  we  should  say  at  once  that  the  farmer  can  have 
no  better  compound  in  the  shape  of  manure  than  the  inorganic.  A  dis- 
tinct nfiauure  is  prepared  for  the  different  crops,  so  that  the  agriculturist 
has- but  to  name  the  crop  he  wants  to  produce,  and  a  manure  is  prepared 
especially  adapted  for  that  crop,  which  hitherto,  so  far  «ls  we  can  learn, 
has  not  iailed  of  success. 

The  company,  in  their  prospectus,  state  that  their  principle  is  to  supply, 
in  special  and  aistinct  manures,  all  the  sul)stances  required  to  be  present 
in  the  soil  for  the  production  of  the  largest  crops.  A  separate  manure  is 
prepared  for  each  crop,  adapted  to  its  particular  wants,  in  order  to  supply 
the  soil  with  all  the  food  or  elements  required  from  it.  As  far,  therefore, 
as  manure  can,  they  insure  good  crops;  because,  unlike  other  artificial 
dressings,  their  effects  are  to  enrich,  and  not  to  exhaust  land.  Ever}' 
crop  grown  takes  from  the  soil  nine  or  ten  inorganic  elementary  sub- 
stances. If  only  one,  two,  or  three  of  these  be  supplied,  as  happens  in 
the  use  of  guano,  nitrate  of  soda,  bones,  saltpetre,  wool,  rape,  rags,  soot, 
salt,  lime,  &c.,  the  crops  can  only  be  obtained  by  impoverishing  the  soilj 
and  if  the  use  of  such  substances  as  manure  were  continued  alone  on 
the  same  land  year  after  year,  their  true  character  and  action  would  soon 
be  seen ;  for  they  must  always  ultiaiately  fail,  by  exhausting  and  rendering 
barren  the  land.  The  use,  too,  of  one  manure  for  all  crops  is  almost  as 
much  a  quackery  as  one  medicine  to  cure  all  diseases;  for  the  rotation 
system  of  cropping  fully  proves  that  different  elements  of  the  soil  are  re- 
quired by,  and  ought  to  be  supplied  to,  the  various  plants.  A  few  hun- 
dred weight  of  manure  applied  per  acre  may  seem  to  some  insufficient ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  plants  are  formed  chiefly  of  matter  drawn 
from  the  atmospliere  and  water;  ihe  ash  left  after  their  combustion  being 
really  all  that  is  taken  from  the  soil.  L)ung,  as  it  decays,  acts  as  an>a- 
nure,  by  again  suj^lying  to  the  soil  the  substances  found  in  the  ashes  of 


plants;  and  it  is  by  the  presence  o 


these  ashes  in  the  soil,  or  by  the  supply 
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of  them  m  manure,  that  plants  are  enabled  to  appropriate  from  the  air 
and  water  the  elements  of  which  they  am  chiefly  feVmed.     The  qianSy 

S^in    h.  fl^  '^t  ^rP^'*'*"'^  °^  '^«  *^»^  ^^  i'*  different  planranA 
SJL^A      V,  ^J^  "'^  u^  *"5^  particular  plant  is  always  essentially  the ^me 
whether  the  plant  be  grown  on  chalk,  clay,  or  s'and.     By  using,  S 

S.f.'n'?^""'^'  "™''"J'^  composition  to  the  ashes  of  plants  we^^i  en- 
abled  to  produce  good  crops  on  all  soils-to  ^row  wh^at  year  afS^ye^ 

Thit  thTrJ*""^'  '"^  "^  '^"^/^  P^^  '""^^  ^^"^'y  «»  productive  as  Jch 
That  the  inorganic  manures  do  enrich  the  land,  and  (hat  these  nrincioles 
are  correct,  is  fully  proved  by  the  accumulated  evidence  of  up^3  of 

formlT  T'  ""^  '^'^7'"^  '^«  fi"^  ^'^d  ^"^^y  manures  offer^^to  the 
farmer  based  on  a  true  and  scientific  principle,  which  has  been  since  an! 
proved  and  recommended  by  the  highe..t  authorities.  ^ 

needful'  ThTL7«T  "'  "T^^^^' ""'"'^  "^^  ''  ^"7  other  matter 
needtui.     They  are  lavung  m  their  effects,  and  any  portion  not  taken 

away  in  one  crop  remains  to  benefit  the  next;  so  that,  then  once  oTthe 
land   they  must  always  effect  good  more  thar^  equal  to  their  cost      Thev 
should  be  sown  genemlly  broadcast,  or  drilledrsoas  noui  be  n  contact 
with  the  seed;  on  stiff  land,  it  is  desirable  to  harrow  or  h(i    hem  wel 
Jfurewni^'7^*5'"'"^^^'^-.    '^^^  effect  of  any  dressin^of  th?s  ma- 

must  makP  thT^*^"/'"  ^"^  '.%^""?'  ^"^  '^^  continued  use  of  th^m 
must  make  the  land  cleaner,  and  free  it  from  vermin 

wpLht  ^"  A%''  "^^  P^'  ^''"'  ^"^  ^^^  ^"^"*'^y  V^'  «^c^e  three  to  six  hundred 
weight.     A  fanner,  writing  from  Tunbridge  Wells,  Kent,  says: 

I  have  used  in  one  year  nearly  J^2m  worth  of  your  inorganic  ma- 
nures for  wheat,  oats,  and  peas,  and  confidently  assert  and  Sk  mv 
duty  to  confess,  that  the  benefits  in  the  several  crops  where  it  wLd^lv 
apohed  so  far  exceed  all  other  kinds  of  manure,  that  Thave  mu?h  sat^ 
isfkcuon  m  recommending  it  to  my  friends  and    he  public  I^iSy      f 

^ZTT^^TfTr.^''^^^^''''  ^'^'^^'  manurefwere  W. 
a  he  land  was  divided  into  three  parts-one  portion  manured  with  sprats 
another  with  rotten  dung,  and  the  third  w/th  your  inorgan^  manure 
The  result  is  manifestly  much  in  favor  of  your  valuable 'nventi^n" 


Part  II.— MINING  AND  MINERALS. 

Mining,  Quarrying,  MetaUurgical  Operations  and  Mineral  Products. 

anTintfristi-nr*' Thl*"  ""'"'"k^  ^n^  metallurgy  were  extremely  varied 
and  interesting.  They  comprehended  specimens  not  only  of  all  the 
more  iniportant  mineral  ores,  building  stoj^es,  gems  and  native  metals 
but  also  numerous  illustrations  both  of  their  useful  applica  ons^nd  of 
the  several  processes  by  which  the  natural  productions^of  Oie  m^ner^l 
kingdom  are  made  subservient  to  the  daily  wai,ts  of  man 
On  the  west  end  of  the  building,  extending  alont?  the  southern  wall 

?hli w?^  i^^  r "'"^  *"^   metollurgic  coflectioS  of  01^1  Bri^in: 
The»e  were  found  a  very  excellent  educational  collection  of  minerals 

iSnl  i;''^'r,K^^"P£"™^^^  °^'^"«^nr  to  enable  the  student  to 
examine  chemically  the  substances  brought  under  his  notice. 
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Plumla^o. — This  plumbago  was  from  the  mines  of  Borrowdale,  Eng- 
land, which  produce  the  best  black  lead  for  the  manufacture  of  pencils. 
This  substance  is  found  in  irregular  deposits,  which  usually  occur  in 
granite,  gneiss,  raica,  slate,  or  graywacke;  as  also  sometimes,  though 
more  rarely,  in  the  coal  formations.  At  Borrowdale,  in  order  to  prevent 
robbery,  it  is  found  necessary  to  protect  the  entrance  to  the  pit  by  a 
strong  building,  where  the  men  change  their  clothes  on  leaving  the 
mine^  and  where  they  are  carefully  watched  by  proper  superintendents, 
to  prevent  their  taking  with  them  any  portion  of  the  valuable  commodity. 
This  mine  is  usually  worked  for  a  period  of  six  weeks  only  during  the 
year.     Its  net  produce  has  often  amounted  to  J'40,000  per  annun\. 

China  Clay  ^  or  Kaolin,  from  St.  Step/ie?i\'(,  Cornwall. — This  substance 
is  produced  by  tiie  decomposition  of  the  feldspar  occurring  in  granite 
rocks,  wliich,  by  losing  a  portion  of  its  alkaline  constituents,  leaves  a 
substance  rich  in  silica  and  alumina,  but  retaining  a  very  feeble  per- 
centage either  of  potash  or  soda.  This  kaolin  is  separated  from  the 
silicious  sand,  with  which  it  is  invariably  associated,  by  bein^  exposed 
to  a  current  of  clear  water,  which  leaves  the  sand  behind,  while  the  clay 
is  earried^off  in  suspension,  and  subsequently  deposited  in  deep  pits,  in 
which  it  is  allowed  to  settle.  In  connexion  with  the  kaolin  are  exposed 
specimens  of  what  is  called  China  stone,  which  appears  to  be  feldspar  in 
a  less  decomposed  state  than  where  it  exists  as  kaolin.  This  stone, 
from  still  retaining  a  large  amount  of  the  alkalies  originally  contained  in 
the  feldspar,  is  fusible  at  a  high  temperature,  and  it  is  consequently  used 
in  forming  the  transparent  glaze  with  which  the  surface  of  the  object 
previously  formed  in  clay  is  covered,  before  being  brought  to  a  finished 
state.  The  works  employed  in  extricating  and  preparing  the  China 
clay  give  labor  to  a  large  portion  of  the  population  of  St.  Stephen's. 

Various  models  illustrating  the  methods  of  working  and  ventilating 
Coal  Mines. — One  of  these  consisted  of  a  very  simple  contrivance,  by 
which  wagons  passing  through  a  level  are  made  to  open  and  shut  the 
various  doors  established  in  differait  places  to  facilitate  a  free  circulation 
of  air.  By  this  contrivance  the  constant  attendance  of  a  man  to  open 
the  door  on  the  approach  of  the  wagons  is  obviated;  and  as  the  work  is 
so  much  more  surely  and  readily  done  by  the  wagons  themselves,  one 
great  cause  of  accidents  is  thereby  avoided.  Another  machine  for  the 
ventilation  of  the  collieries  involve$  a  principle  seldom  resorted  to  for  this 

Eurpose.  The  current  of  air  is  obtained  by  the  rapid  motion  of  a  wheel, 
aving  a  series  of  radiating  tubes,  connected  with  a  hollow  axle,  forming 
the  extremity  of  the  pipe  by  which  the  contaminated  air  is  to  be  exhausted. 
When  this> mechanism  is  made  to  revolve  with  great  rapidity,  by  means 
either  of  steam  or  water  power,  a  current  of  air  is  by  centrifugal  force 
established  from  the  centre  of  the  periphery,  and  a  corresponding  move- 
ment of  exhaustion  is  induced  in  the  central  column,  forming  the  pro- 
longation of  tRe  axis  of  the  apparatus  connected  with  the  upcast  shaft' to 
be  ventilated. 

Circular  Bvddle. — A  very  valuable  and  interesting  contrivance  for  the 
dressing  or  separation  of 'metallic  ores  from  the  many  earthy  impurities 
with  which  they  are  invariably  found  associated.  It  is  intended  to  effect 
the  final  separation  of  the  slime  or  pounded  earthy  matter  from  the 
metalliferous  particles,  with  which  it  is  more  or  less  mixed.  It  consists 
of  a  hollow  shaftj  carrying  two  brushes,  wliich  continually  sweep  th« 
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surface  of  the  circular  space,  of  which  the  extremities  of  the  bnishes 
describe  the  circumference.  The  mineral,  in  the  form  of  a  thin  paste, 
suspended  in  water,  is  allowed  to  enter  this  area  through  the  hollow 
spindle  in  the  centre,  and  as  it  is  then  constantly  brushed  over  the  floor, 
which  is  higher  in  the  middle  than  towards  the  edges,  it  is  evident  that 
the  metallic  or  heavier  poraons  will  arrange  themselves  nearly  in  the 
order  of  their  respective  densities,  and  accumulate  on  the  central  part  of 
the  huddle. 

Patent  Fuel.— There  are  several  specimens  of  this.  It  is  composed 
of  coal-screenings,  mixed  either  with  pitch  or  coal  tar,  and  then  lightly 
forced  into  a  proper  mould,  usually  in  the  form  of  bricks.  In  some  in- 
stances the  excess  of  pitch  and  tar  is  subsequently  eliminated  by  the 
bricks  being  heated  to  about  GOO'  Fahrenheit  in  ovens  properly  con- 
structed for  that  purpose;  while  in  other  cases  the  coal  dust  is  made  to 
assume  solid  and  regular  forms  by  great  pressure  only.  The  advaiiiagts 
-'01  this  fuel  are  that  it  is  less  likely  to  crumble  than  common  coal  during 
a  long  voyage,  and  it  also  stores  into  less  space;  but,  from  the  impurities 
which  are  always  associated  with  the  small  coals  employed,  it  is  never- 
the  ess  habhs  to  produce  a  large  quantity  of  ash  and  clinker  on  the  base 
01  the  furnace. 

Coal.— Pit  coal,  which  is  now  raised  in  England  to  the  annual  amount 
of  more  than  3.5,000,000  tons,  and  the  applications  of  which  are  daily 
becoming  more  extended,  was  but  little  known  in  England,  as  an  article 
of  commerce,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In 
the  year  1238,  the  first  researches  for  this  mineral  were  commenced  on 
the  high  ground  in  the  neighborhood  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  These 
were  followed  in  the  year  1330  at  the  coal  field  at  Colliery,  near  Lan- 
chester;  in  1343,  at  Merringtoh  and  Ferry  Hill;  and  in  1,5(M)  the  several 
collieries  at  Gateshead,  Whickham,  and  Tynemouth  were  first  opened. 
At  this  period  the  principal  demand  was  for  the  use  of  blacksmiths  and 
limeburners,  who  appear  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  this  fuel 
long  before  it  came  into  anything  like  general  use  for  household  pur- 
poses.  The  mechanical  resources  of  the  miner  were  of  a  very  limited 
nature,  and  the  prmcipal  part  of  the  coal  extracted  was  consequently 
raised  from  such  situations  as  afforded  considerable  facilities  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  water  which  naturally  drains  into  all  subterranean  excava- 
Uons.  In  the  earliest  periods  of  coal-mining,  this  was  drawn  off  through 
the  level,  or  gallery,  by  which  the  fuel  itself  was  carried  to  the  surface- 
but  as  the  demand  for  the  latter  became  more  extensive,  the  mines  were 
gradually  worked  at  greater  depths.  This  was  effected  either  by  ex- 
tracting the  water  by  an  endless  chain,  carrying  a  series  of  properly-ar- 
ranged  buckets,  or  by  a  system  of  pumps,  worked  by  a  water-wheel  The 
aid  of  horses  was  also  frequently  called  in;  but  these  were  only  employed 
in  situations  where  water-power  could  not  be  obtained;  and  they  were 
subsequently  superseded  by  windmills,  which  either  raised  the  water  by 
an  endless  chain,  passing  over  pulleys,  or  by  pumps,  worked  by  a  due 
arrangement  of  cranks.  The  discovery  of  the  steam-engine  has,  how- 
ever, produced  by  far  the  most  important  revolution  in  this  branch  of 
mdustry;  for,  by  means  of  this  machine,  the  working  of  the  mines  is  not 
only  in  a  most  remarkable  degree  facilitated,  but,  from  the  immense  de- 
mand thus  created  for  fossil  fuel,  the  extracUon  of  coal  has  become  a 
most  important  branch  of  national  industry  in  all  those  countries  which 
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have  the  good  fortune  to  possess  large  deposits  of  this  invaluable  produc- 
tion. 

England  and  Belgium  are,  in  proportion  to  their  extent,  the  richest 
with  regard  to  the  coal  fields  which  they  contain.  In  the  former  coun- 
try, the  coal  deposits  are  estimated  at  Vir  of  the  total  superficies  of  the 
Kingdom;  whilst"  in  Belgium  they  are  supposed  to  occupy  about  j'j  of 
the  entire  surface  of  the  country.  In  France,  all  the  known  deoosits 
scarcely  occupy  ^^^  part  of  the  soil;  and  all  the  other  European  States 
are  much  poorer  still  in  this  respect.  Sweden,  Norway,  Russia,  Italy, 
and  Greece  are  alrabst  entirely  witluout  these  formations.  Bohemia  is,  in 
this  particular,  the  richest  part  of  Germany,  although  its  annual  produc- 
tions are  far  from  being  considerable.  Spain,  Portugal,  Austria,  and 
Poland  have  likewise  their  beds  of  coal;  and  the  mineral  is  also  more  or 
less  abundant  in  India,  China,  Madagascar,  Van  Dieman's  Land,  Bor- 
neo, and  the  other  East  India  islands,  New  Holland,  and  at  Concep- 
tion Bay,  in  Chili.  ( 

In  Gr^at  Britain  there  are  seveml  extensive  coal  districts,  among  the 
most  important  of  which  may  be  named  those  of  Wales,  Newcastle,  Lan- 
cashire, Derbyshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Scotland.  The  veins  are  worked 
by  means  of  shafts  and  galleries,  in  the  same  way  that  the  metallic  min- 
erals are  extracted  from  the  lodes  in  which  they  are  found;  but,  as  the 
seams  of  coal  are  generally  much  more  extensive  than  the  metallic  de- 
posits, and  as  much  larger  masses  are  removed  from  the  interior  of  the 
mines,  the  greatest  care  is  required  not  only  to  prevent  the  crushing 
together  of  the  workings,  but  also  to  introduce  a  current  of  air  into  eveiy 
part  of  the  colliery,  so  as  to  supply  the  workmen  with  fresh  air  for  the 
purpose  of  respiVktion,  and  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  the  explosive 
gases  which  frequently  issue  from  the  beds  of  coal.  The  very  numerous 
varieties  of  coal  have  given  rise  to  distinctions,  founded  partly  on  its  age 
and  appearance,  and  partly  on  its  quality.  In  all  kinds  the  structure  of 
the  wood  from  which  they  are  su|>posed  to  have  been  formed  is  oblit- 
erated, although  partial  impressions  of  plants,  indicating  their  origin, 
frequently  occur.  The  coals  form  a  more  or  less  compact  mass,  of  a 
dark-brown  or  black  color,  sometimes  dull,  but  more  frequently  possess- 
ing a  vitreous  lustre,  which  often  exhibit  a  decided  iridescence.  Their 
specific  gravity  is  considerably  above  that  of  wood,  and  their  structure 
decidedly  granular.  They  are  always  distinctly  stratified,  and  have 
generally  a  cleavage  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  deposition.  The  dif- 
ferent laminae  of  which  they  are  made  up  are  usually  in  close  contact 
with  each  other;  but  are  sometimes  separated  by  thin  layers  of  other 
minerals^— such  as  iron  pyrites,  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime,  galena, 
sulphate  barytes,  the  soda  salts,  and  still  more  frequently  by  a  double 
carbonate  of  lime  and  iron.  The  fracture  of  the  shining  kinds  of  coal  is 
conchoidal;  that  of  the  duller  varieties  is  hackly.  Common  coal,  and 
particularly  that  from  the  newer  formations,  is  frequently  observed  to  be 
made  up  of  layers  of  very  different  appearance— the  one  kind,  which  is 
black  and  shining,  with  a  conchoidal  fracture,  is  rich  in  carbon;  whilst 
the  duller  varieties  are  of  a  brown  color. 

The  composition  of  the  ashes  of  coal  is  in  a  great  measure  determined 
by  the  nature  of  the  rock  in  the  vicinity  of  the  seam  from  which  it  is  ex- 
tracted ;  for,  besides  containing  the  inorganic  elements  originally  forming 
part  of  the  plants  by  the  decomposition  of  which  the  coal  has  been  pro- 
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duced,  they  will  also,  to  a  certain  degree,  consist  of  earthy  particles,  de- 
posited m  the  pores  of  the  coal  by  the  infiltration  of  water  fit)m  the  over- 
lying  strata.  The  chemical  composition  of  coals  varies  a-'.cording  to  their 
different  geological  ages,  and  the  localities  firom  which  they  are  obtained; 
but  although  they  differ  considerably  in  the  relative  amount  of  their  va- 
rious constituents,  the  nature  of  their  ultimate  elements  is  invariably 
found  to  be  the  same.  All  kinds  of  coal  are,  essentially,  composed  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen;  but,  besides  yielding  a  certain  portion 
of  silicious  and  earthy  residue  and  of  sulphur,  they  usually  afford  traces 
of  nitrogen,  arising  from  the  multitude  of  organic  bodies,  of  which  they 
contain  the  remains. 

Among  the  specimens  of  coal  exhibited,  there  was  anthracite,  from 
Tenby,  South  Wales;  from  the  county  of  Tipperary,  Ireland;  and  from 
the  western  side  of  the  Vale  of  Neath,  near  Swansea.  This  substance  is 
the  oldest  of  all  kinds  of  fossil  fuel,  and  is  chiefly  found  in  the  transition 
formation;  its  structure  is  perfectly  homogeneous;  its  fi^cture,  conchoi- 
dal;  and  its  color  of  a  jet  black,  with  a  vitreous  lustre,  which  frequently 
shows  a  powerful  play  of  colors.  This  coal  contains  an  extremely  large 
proportion  of  carbon,  with  but  a  small  amount  of  volatile  constituents, 
and  is  consequently  totally  unfit  f-^r  the  manufacture  of  gas,  although 
well  adapted  for  many  purposes  requiring  intensity  of  heat  and  durability 
m  the  furnace.  From  the  composition  of  this  fossil,  being  more  neariy 
allied  to  that  of  coke  than  to  that  of  ordinary  coal,  it  is  frequently  era- 
ployed  in  lieu  of  the  former,  and  is  extensively  used  in  iron  furnaces 
where  the  hot  blast  has  been  adopted. 

The  per  centage  composition  of^two  oflhe  above-mentioned  specimens, 
as  stated  by  Sir  H.  T.  De  la  Beche  and  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  in  their  first 
report  on  coals  suited  to  the  steam  navy,  is  as  follows:  Anthracite  from 
the  \ale  of  Neath:  carbon,  91.69;  hydrogen,  0.79;  and  ash,  1.50.  An- 
thracite from  Tipperary,  Ireland:  carbon,  80.18;  hydrogen,  2.21;  oxy- 
gen, traces  nitrogen,  0.23;  sulphur,  6.76;  and  ash,  10.71.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  former  specimen  was  found  to  be  1 .357,  and  that  of  the 
latter,  1 .590. 

Ammig  the  specimens  from  the  Welsh  coal  fields  will  be  observed  the 
lowelUDuffryn,  the  Aberdare  Company's,  Merthyr  Nixon's,  Merthyr 
and  the  Risca  black  vein,  together  with  coal  from  the  Llangenneck 
Company,  whose  mines  are  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  port  of 
Llanelly.  The  coals  from  the  above  districts  are  usually  characterized 
by  an  irregular  brilliant  fracture,  and  many  portions  will  be  observed  to 
possess  a  peculiar  radiated  appearance,  seldom  noticed  in  coals  coming 
Ironi  other  parts  of  the  country.  When  used  under  a  steam  boiler,  they 
are  found  to  light  easily  and  to  blow  off  steam  readily,  with  the  produc- 
tion of  but  little  smoke  or  soot.  This  variety  of  coal,  which  has  also  a 
very  high  evaporating  value,  is  well  adapted  for  the  generation  of  steam, 
and  is  largely  employed  for  this  purpose  in  the  navy,  where  its  smokeless 
properties  are  evidently  most  useful. 

The  specific  gravity  of  this  class  of  coals  usually  varies  from  1.29  to 
u  *n  oroe>"  to  afford  a  general  idea  of  the  chemical  constitution  of 

the  coals  from  this  part  of  South  Wales,  we  will  select,  as  an  example, 
from  the  report  already  quoted,  the  analysis  of  the  Birch  Grove  Graigola, 
which,  although  one  of  the  best  varieties  belonging  to  this  class,  very 
fairly  represents  the  average  per-centage  composition  of  good  Welsh  coals. 
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The  results  obtained  by  the  analysis  of  a  fair  sample  of  this  product  are 
as  follow:  Carbon,  9().94;  hydrogen,  4.2S;  oxygen,  0  94;  nitrogen, 
1.25;  sulphur,  1.18;  and  ash,  1.41. 

From  the  Ijancashire  districts  there  were  coal,  cannel  coal,  and  coke, 
the  produce  of  the  different  seams  worked  by  the  Mo>is  Hall  Coal  Com- 
pany, at  Ince,  near  VVigan.  The  coals  from  this  part  of  England  are 
of  good  quality,  but  are  harder,  and  p<issess  a  more  cubical  fracture,  than 
those  from  the  South  Wale^  coal  fields;  they  likewise  contain  a  larger 
proportion  of  ash,  and  give  off  considerable  quantities  of  smoke  when 
first  lighted.  The  per-centage  of  hydrogen  i?^,  moreover,  greater  in  these 
coals  than  in  the  Welsh  varieties,  and  they  are  therefore  used  more  fre- 
quently for  tlje  manufacture  of  gas.  Cannel  coal  is  a  smooth,  almost 
vifreous  substance,  with  a  conchoidal  fracture,  and  brown,  black  color, 
and  is  chiefly  employed  for  gas  making,  for  which  its  composition  emi- 
nently adapts  it.  The  cannel  coal  raised  from  the  above  mines  is  of 
good  quality,  and  produces  an  extremely  pure  and  highly  illuminating 
gas.  The  composition  of  an  average  sample  of  cannel  "coal  is  as  follows: 
Carbon,  SO. 21;  hydrogen,  6.30;  oxygen,  sulphur,  and  nitrogen,  8.54; 
and  ash,  4.95. 

One  ton  of  coal  having  the  above  composition  will,  on  being  carefully 
heated  in  proper  retorts,  yield  11,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  capable  of  atFord- 
ing,  during  its  combustion,  ah  amount  of  light  equal  to  that  obtained 
from  1,1.50  best  spermaceti  candles.  Coal  of  this  description  would  be 
still  more  largely  employed  in  our  gas  houses  if  the  coke  obtained  from 
it  were  of  good  quality;  but  this  ig  of  such  a  crumbling  nature,  and 
possesses  so  httle  durability,  as  to  be  of  no  value  except  for  the  burning 
of  lime,  or  similar  purposes.  The  coals  from  the  Derbyshire  district  are 
distinguished  by  a  peculiar  hackly  structure,  and  a  tendency  to  split  into 
long  prismatic  fragments.  They  likewise  contain  a  rather  large  per-cent- 
age of  ash,  and  frequently  iron  pyrites  and  white  shale.  Among  the 
snecimens  exhibited  from  this  district  are  samples  from  the  Butterly  Iron 
Works  near  Alfreton,  which  very  feirly  represent  the  fossil  fuel  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  of  which  the  composition  is,  according  to  the  official 
report,  as  follows:  Butterly  Company's  Portland  coal — carbon,  80.41; 
hydrogen,  4.65;  nitrogen,  1.59;  oxygen,  11.26;  sulphur,  0.36;  and  ash, 
1.23.  This  coal  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.301,  and  affords  60.90  per- 
cent, of  friable  coke. 

The  coals  of  Yorkshire  have  in  general  a  more  schistose  appearance 
than  those  of  the  last-mentioned  county,  but  they  are  nearly  similar  in 
point  of  composition  and  evaporative  value.  From  the  Staffordshire  dis- 
trict some  immense  pieces  were  sent  to  the  Fixhibition.  This  variety 
affords,  from  the  nature  of  its  structure,  great  facilities  for  removal  in 
large  masses,  as  was  seen  from  the  block  raised  from  the  Denbigh  Hall 
Colliery,  near  Tipton,  and  was  found  at  the  western  entrance  of  the 
building. 

In  this  department  of  the  Exhibition  were  also  found  coals  from  the 
Scotch  coal  fields,  and  particularly  from  those  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Edinburg.  Among  these  were  samples  from  the  Dalkeith  Colliery, 
worked  on  the  Midlothian  coal  seams.  This  coal  is  of  the  variety  called 
"splint,"  and  burns  with  a  long  flame  and  much  smoke.  It  is  also 
good  for  the  purpose  of  gas-making,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  follow- 
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ing  analysis:  Dalkeith  coronation  seam — carbon,  76.94;  hydrogen  5  20- 
nitrogen,  trace  of  sulphur,  0.38;  oxygen,  14.37;  ash,  3.10.  *  '  '  ' 
yV».— In  Cornwall  most  of  the  valleys  in  the  tin  districts  produce 
sands  containing  the  peroxide  of  that  metal,  which  is  extracted  by  sub- 
jecting them  to  a  stream  of  water,  where  the  greater  density  of  the  ore 
causes  it  to  remain,  while  the  lighter  substances  are  carried  away  The 
great  proportion  of  tin  raised,  however,  is  procured  from  the  mines;  and 
as  the  process  adopted  with  the  best  success  in  the  oldest  mining  region 
m  Europe  cannot  fail  to  be  of  use  in  the  United  States,  it  needs  no 
apology  for  giving  a  detailed  account  of  it  here. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  existence  and  direction  of  the  mineral  veins, 
what  is  called  "shoding,"  or  "  costeaning,"  is  adopted.  When  the 
eeneral  direcuon  of  the  lodes  of  a  neighborhood  has  been  determined 
Jrom  other  mines,  a  series  of  pits  are  sunk  at  right  angles  to  the  as- 
sumed run  of  these  lodes.  These  pits  are  about  three  feet  in  width,  six 
feet  m  length,  and  extend  in  depth  through  the  alluvial  demsit  a  few 
feet  into  the  underiying  well.  In  order  to  avoid  the  chance  of  missing 
any  lode,  the  pits  are  sunk  at  regular  distances,  and  are  united  by  galle- 
ries from  one  to  the  other.  Where  the  direction  of  the  lodes  is  mt  known, 
two  series  of  pits  are  arranged  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

W  hen  a  lode  has  been  discovered,  the  first  operation  is  to  drive  what 
is  called  an  ac/tt  level.  This  is  a  gallery  cut  a  little  above  the  level  of 
the  nearest  valley,  m  such  a  way  as  to  intersect  the  lode  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  the  surface,  and  draw  off  the  water  from  the  higher  portions 
of  the  vein.  Should  the  appearance  of  the  lode  then  prove  favorable,  a 
shaft  is  sunk  to  intersect  the  mineral  deposit,  to  serve  as  the  means  of 
descending  into  the  mine,  and  of  removing  the  ore.  OJier  shafts  are 
then  sunk,  as  occasion  requires,  and  other  levels  are  driven.  Galleries 
are  also  excavated  in  the  substance  of  the  ore  itself,  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  its  contents.  In  the  Cornish  mines  lliese  galleries  are  at  10 
fathoms  distance.  ° 

The  tools  employed  in  tin-mining  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground  If  the  well  be  moderately  soft,  nothing  more  than  an  ordinarv 
pick  and  shovel  are  used;  but  if  it  be  hard,  and  is  either  stratified  or 
contains  numerous  fissures,  recourse  is  had  to  steel  gads,  or  wed^^es,  bv 
driving  which  into  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  the  miner  is  enabled  to  split 
off  large  portions.     Gunjwwder  is  also  often  used. 

Coppcr.--h  was  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  rich  copper  ore  of  the 
United  States  should  not  have  been  more  fully  represented  at  the  Great 
Auxhibition  1  here  were,  indeed,  a  few  specimens,  two  of  which,  both 
lor  size  and  richness,  were  remarkable  in  comparison  with  all  other 
samples  of  copper  ore  exhibited.  But  as  an  example  of  what  our  inex- 
haustible mines  of  copper  are-as  a  fair  exponent  of  what  we  are  every 
year  excavating  from  the  earth,  and  what  we  are  destined  to  excavate  in 
years  to  come— these  were,  in  fact,  nothing. 

The  English  collection  of  copper  ores  was  very  great.  The  owners 
and  proprietors  of  the  copper  mines  meant  to  convey  a  forcible  idea  of 
the  source  from  whence  the  great  mass  of  their  commercial  copper  was 
obtained,  and  they  succeeded.  These  specimens,  however,  consisted 
almost  exclusively  of  what  miners  call  yellow  ore  or  copi>er  pyrites.  In 
this  mineral,  the  copper  is  combined  with  iron  and  sulphur,  which  latter 
seldom  reaches  to  less  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  entire  weight.    In  ex- 
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tractin^  copper  from  copper  pjrrites,  it  is  customary  to  burn  off  the  whole 
of  this  sulphur,  and  permit  the  resulting  sulphurous  acid  to  pass  away 
with  the  {NTodncts  of  combustion  from  the  furnace.  This  is  the  plan  at 
present  adopted,  both  in  our  own  country  and  in  all  others  where  the 
metal  is  produced  from  this  kind  of  raw  material. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  intolerable  nuisance  thus  created,  it  seems  to  in- 
volve also  a  great  loss.  English  chemists  are  asking  why  this  sulphurous 
acid  should  not  be  devoted  to  some  use;  and  the  question  is  certainly 
equally  applicable  to  the  United  States.  Estimates  have  been  made,  by 
which  it  was  shown  that  at  the  mines  of  Swansea  alone  not  less  than 
1 ,000  tons  per  week  were  thrown  away.  This  amount,  if  converted 
into  sulphuric  acid,  (an  extremely  marketable  commodity,)  would  yield 
2,700  tons  of  that  substance;  worth  at  least  -^2,500  sterling.  Hence, 
the  sulphur,  equivalent  to  -^1,800,000  worth  of  oil  of  vitriol,  is  every 
year  converted  into  "thin  air,"  and  lost,  at  one  English  mine,  through 
want  of  knowledge  or  skill  to  devise  a  means  of  securing  or  arresting 
sulphurous  acid.  It  is  true  that  sulphurous  acid  cannot  be  condensed. 
It  is  equally  true,  however,  that  it  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  converted 
into  sulphuric  acid;  which  last,  as  is  known  to  all  chemists,  readily 
admits  of  condensation  by  steam  or  water  alone.  The  mode  of  working 
sulphuret  of  iron  is  everywhere  known,  and  it  affords  an  exact  analogy 
for  guidance  in  the  case  of  sulphuret  of  copper.  When  a  small  quantity 
of  nitric  oxide  is  added  to  sulphurous  acid,  in  contact  with  water  and 
air,  sulphuric  acid  is  the  result;  for  this,  in  fact,  constitutes  the  ordinary 
mode  of  making  oil  of  vitriol:  Moreover,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  oxalic 
acid  this  nitric  oxide  is  itself  a  watte  product,  it  surely  would  be  worth 
while  to  try  the  effect  of  mixing  these  two  valuable  gases  in  a  horizon- 
tal flue,  containing  a  thin  stratune  of  water,  or  filled  with  pieces  of 
pumice  stone  or  coke,  moistened  with  water.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  the  waste  nitric  oxide  of  an  oxalic-acid  maker  were  admitted  into 
the  sulphurous  flue  of  copper  works,  is  it  not  extremely  probable  that  such 
an  amount  of  condensation  would  ensue  as  to  indemnify  the  trifling 
outlay  of  labor  and  expense  conseciuent  upon  so  simple  a  process?  It 
may  be  urged,  perhaps,  that  the  sulphuric  acid  so  obtained  must  always 
contain  arsenic,  ancl,  therefore,  prove  inadmissible  for  some  purposes; 
but  is  not  this  already  the  case  with  sulphuric  acid  made  from  sulphuret 
of  iron,  which  invariably  contains  arsenic? 

Various  plans  have  been  devised  for  decomposing  the  sulphurous  acid 
of  copper  works,  by  heating  it  in  contact  with  hydrogen,  or  carbonic 
oxide  gas,  so  as  to  deoxidize  or  reduce  the  sulphur  it  contains.  But 
these  have  been  unsuccessful,  and  are  rather  theoretical  or  retrogade 
movements  made  in  the  study  than  the  practical  experiments  of  business 
men.  I 

Cobalt. — The  specimens  of  this  metal  from  Great  Britain  were  few. 
The  richness,  also,  of  those  which  were  exhibited  fell  far  below  those 
which  were  to  be  found  from  the  continent.  Northern  Germany  ex- 
hibited many  rich  samples  of  that  which  has  become  to  her  free  towns 
and  States  a  great  source  of  commerce.  Norway  also  exhibited  a  good 
number  of  samples,  arranging  them  side  by  side  with  the  results  of  their 
fusion,  zaffre  and  sneiss.  The  following  remarks  upon  this  subject,  from 
Newton's  London  Journal  and  Repertory  of  Arts,  are  so  well  expressed, 
and  bear  so  directly  upon  what  may  become  a  branch  of  industry  in  the 
United  States,  that  we  venture  to  insert  them  entire: 


"Mingled  with  the  beautiful  samples  of  coDoer  nvritM  anH  «r.,o«.-^ 
ous  galena  displayed  in  class  No.  1  ol'^he  Gi^^^^EnXre  fn«  1  U 
found  several  specimens  of  cobalt  and  nickel  ores.  Thes^  valuable  «r^ 
cles  he  buned  beneath  the  hu«  bulk  of  their  better  known^^'^^^^^^^^ 
and,  unlesj.  sought  for,  will  fiuTto  arrest  the  attention  even^f  a^TeS 
Observer;  thus  singularly  illustraUng,  in  the  Crystal  Palace  tLobTcu™ 
position  they  occupy  in  the  manuf^turing  industrTof  the  naUoV  T^^^ 
^t  of  working  the  ores  of  cobalt  and  nickel  seen^  unknown  in  cTea! 
2.^^"'  '^  "^X  may  judge  by  the  fact  that,  though  foundTn  sufficien 

tissTe'two'Vr;^"''^*'^'  ^°k!^^  ^"'^^^  ^"^^^^  into  zafffe    nd 

Go^  AxZZl'^J^^Y'^^^^''^'^'''''^  ^^^^^^^^  obtained  from 
mese  ores.  Although,  therefore,  no  nation  n  the  world  consumfts  in 
Its  manufactures,  more  cobalt  and  nickel  than  Great  Britain  veTS^lS 

trttherianTf  ^  '^^1°^^°'  "P^'^  ^^'^^^^  northerGJrman;,^^ 
the  Netherlands,  from  whence  we  import  annually  not  less  than  400 

tons  of  zaffre  and  smalts,  and  neariy  [he  same  quantity  of  nickel  Td 
si^iss,  to  the  conjoint  value  of  about '^150,000  stlriing.^  As  Jiese  sub 
stances  serve  very  different  purposes  in  the  arts,  weZpostto  s4ak  o^ 
Lu^cTf^''^^  merely  premisliig  that  cobalt  fo^ms  tKiis  of  all  the 
blue  colors  seen  on  earthenware,  whilst  nickel  is  an  indispensable  LrL 

m'S^X  r'r°  ThT""'^  alloys  known  under  thrte^^^^b^ataX 
S  thp  rrir  P  KK  .  'P^*'^^"^  Of  o^«  previously  alluded  to  as  ex  stinff 
!?  L  ^^^^..E^hibition  have  been  derived  from  Cornwall,  and  contain 
a^  IS  generally  the  case,  both  nickel  and  cobalt,  thus  fkr  b^inf  precU^h? 
similar  to  the  ores  worked  in  Norway  and  northern  GermfnvThi 
foreiga  ores  are,  however,  much  richer  than  thTcornish  since  these 

iijcuinic  matter,  whilst  the  former  not  unfrequenllv  vield  12  nr  i*?  r^r 
cem.;  consequently,  a  process  which  uisurers^qmui'^^el   with    he  o^e 
^^.I^L  wT,"""''  °l  ?""'*  P'"^"""'  '"^'he  other,  and,hi°: 
^tL  IJ^°  h  ^"t  "IZ""  ?*"'"'*'  ^"""  i"  '^ofkiug  cobalt  ore. 
n„H  h       Swedish  method  has  been  tried  in  several  par  *  of  Cornwall 

ct^^S"' '"  '">'  ?"*  """"'=«'  8iven  a  satisfactor/tesuU    he°  "e  U.e 
Crystal  Palace  wntains  no  specimen  of  British  zaffre;  and  o  ir  w  terie 
glass  works,  and  paper  manufactories  procure  from  ibroad  iLST  wlLvh 
gnorance  and  apathy  deny  them  at  home.     In  the  German  ore  the  a.r„ 
t  ty  of  metallic  ingredienu  is  not  only  larger  than^™he  C^r„i!h   h^i 
also  of  a  more  fusible  character,  conseque.^ly,  when  sit^pl  .°,bi^ ted  ^ 

if  themseTvrt'tr  ^""^V  ""'  ^"'''>'  ^"^  "eU'lHcSl^entsCa^^a^ 
01  tnemselves  by  the  mere  disparity  of  their  specific  weishts    ami  ih- 

«  mTn  «*"8"e.  with  «  portion  of  oxide  of  im„,S  to  thf^,^''  Z.,^| 

Ln^^fh  "  ThTCif  "^T'^''  "f'^''  '"^''«''  -PJ*'.  and  perKZ* 
oeneath.     1  his  latter,  when  carefu  y  roasted  in  Vn  oiidizinir  ri.m!^. 

I^T^'a  '''"'  '""'  "'S'o^^^  flint,  affords  at  onran'mpu^*siH^te  of 
cobalt  and  arsenmret  of  nickel— two  marketable  DrodnntT^T^.  V^        I 
ores,  from  their  metallic  poverty,  will  not  u«derr.hefi1;t  fusion  n'J^s'' 
»ary  to  separate  the  silicious  matrix  of  the  mineral.     And  this  triS 

uff„ "i'  r°"  ""'*'lJ' '°  h'"  benumbed  the  en«rgy  of  that  indom* 
luble  spin  of  enterprise  iSr  which  Britain  is,  in  most  fhinis  Itlv  cS 
ebrated.     In  the  mariufacture  of  imn,  limesine  is  usedTreS  ^e 

^uZ'bvthi'ordl*"'" '■"""•.'  '^'  '*'«"«  tSTno  i"n  Sn  b^ 
procured  by  the  ordinary  process    In  re„Ung  lead  oib,  Ume  cannot  be 
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dispensed  with.  lu  copper-makii^  not  only  lime,  but  also  fluor  spar,  is 
frequently  needed;  and  the  commrnest  cobalt  ores  of  Cornwall  clearly 
require  nothing  but  a  proper  flux  to  aflord  a  compound  of  arsenic,  cobalt, 
and  nickel,  perfectly  analogous  to  that  procured  from  the  German  ore  by 
mere  fusion  without  a  flux.  The  whole  question,  therefore,  really 
resolves  itself  into  the  discovery  of  a  cheap  material,  capable  of  easy  vit- 
rification with  the  granitic  matrix  of  the  Cornish  ore,  and  which  is 
nevertheless  devoid  of  action  upon  the  arseniurets  of  cobalt  and  nickel. 
The  common  fixed  alkalies,  though  answering  the  first  indication  admi- 
rably, would  not  comply  with  the  second  condition;  hence  potash  and 
soda — these  great  helpmates  of  industrial  skill — are  unfortunately  ex 
eluded  from  the  list  of  agents,  as  they  act  powerfully  upon  £ill  the  arseni- 
urets, and  would  merely  produce  t  worthless  frit  with  the  ore.  Similar 
objections  attach  more  or  less  to  the  alkaline  earths,  and  therefore  lime 
requires  to  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  Borax  would,  and  does 
yield  a  satisfactory  result;  but  its  high  price  is  an  insurmountable  obsta- 
cle. Fluor  spar  is  of  no  avail ;  and  bottle  glass  requires  too  strong  a  tem- 
perature, and  to  be  used  in  too  great  a  quantity,  for  economical  application 
to  a  mineral  already  surcharged  with  extraneous  matters. 

"These  facts  serve  in  some  measure  to  explain,  though  we  cannot  al- 
low that  they  in  any  way  justify,  the  present  condition  of  the  zaffre  mar- 
ket, since  these  very  difficulties  are  daily  overcome  in  one  of  the  largest 
metallurgical  operations  carried  on  amongst  us.  "Many  of  the  ores  of 
copper,  when  first  received  by  the  manufacturer,  are  in  a  state  quite 
parallel  to  that  of  the  Cornish  ores  of  cobalt,  even  in  regard  to  poverty 
of  metal:  there  is  the  same  excess  of  granitic  matrix,  the  satne  necesfcity 

for  avoiding  the  use  of  any  agent  capable  of  attacking  sulphuret  of  cop- 
per— a  substance  possessing  very  similar  chemical  affinities  to  those  of 

the  arseniurets  of  nickel  and  cobalt.     What,  then,  is  the  flux  employed 
by  the  copper  manufacturer  in  such  cases?     We  reply  at  once,  it  is  the 

protoxide  of  iron,  which  is  formed  from  these  poor  copper  ores  by  the 
-action  of  heat,  and  combines  with  the  silica  of  the  matrix, .so  as  to  pro- 
duce an  extremely  fusible  silicate  of  iron,  which  permits  the  sulphuret 
of  copper  to  fall  down  to  the  lower  part  of  the  reverberatory  furnace, 
whilst  the  vitrified  impurities  of  the  ore  are  raked  from  its  surface. 
Oxide  of  iron  would  most  probably,  therefore,  enable  a  manufacturer  ac- 
customed to  furnace  operations  to  send  into  the  market  an  arsenical 
compound  of  cobalt  containing  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  this  metal, 
even  iChis^  interest  failed  to  convince  him  of  the  great  advantage  result- 
ing from  its.  subsequent  conversion  into  zafi're.  Thus,  then,  the  con- 
ditions of  this  seemingly  difficult  problem  are  answered,  in  a  commercial 
sense;  for  oxide  of  iron  is  plentiful  and  cheap,  its  combination  with 
silica  is  sufficiently  fusible,  and  it  has  no  action  whatever  upon  metallic 
arseniurets.  No  doubt  many  other  substances  might  be  found  equally 
applicable' with  the  one  we  have  mentioned;  and,  indeed,  Our  object  in 
thus  dilating  upon  this  aiid  analogous  topics,  is  rather  to  stimulate  in- 
quiry than  lay  down  specific  rules  tor  practical  guidance;  consequently, 
our  remarks  must  be  regarded,  at  best,  as  but  a  shadowy  outline,  the 
manufacturing  details  of  which  require  careful  filling  in  to  render  the 
whole  intelligible  and  useful. 

•*  Before  quitting  the  subject  of  cobalt,  it  may  be  as  well  to  advert  to  a 

peculiar  ore  of  that  metal  fouad  near  Keswick^  in  Cumberlaad.    This 


menlarv  to  each  mh«.'   .IaT    r         f^""^  ™lo"  almost  comple. 
inability  to  find  a  market  forTts  nmd„r/^h       7"?"^^"^  '^o»ffh  sheer 

quantity  of  thisTe,  at  a  ^1^^^^  '  or.:  HaT.og  carefully  roasted  « 
three  hours,  it  is  neit  to  be  red^J^^  ^  «  *  """?*  '""1'"=*' '»'  <»'»  «' 
in  muriatic  acid  o?"e  Specific  J^tf,^°,',^''*P°,?l'^"'«"''  then  digested 
use  the  waste  acid  of  tl^  Loda^IkL  i,  ^fii  *f™«'?"'»i  '"^  (»'  'his 
may  happen  to  contain  arsenic  ardJwn  lIL.n  ""!  i'"'"^''  " 
the  acidulous  solution  may  be  ZS  off  1„H  r^  T  *> J""' digestion, 

in  a  portion  of  i^wde red  tem.tl  „,' ITT'''  '^'''  '""'*"»  "'"'^n 

Milphates  of  lime  and  so^^a  bmaMTf^f'^"'^"  ?,"'"'''''  °^  '"« 
tion.  This  solHiion  must  norb™rsltarI^»Th*''''  '=<""T''"'- 
soda  and  the  n.ix.u,«  boiled  f«  a  fewEri^  o  der' S"'i'„""  '^'k"'" 
rapid  precpitalion  of  .he  oxide  of  cobajT  whtrh   afte.^™r^f..     r'\"" 

°o%iill7w^r^nr'orfeLSnh°irH«^^ 

o,«-<oosisti„g  of  ,C,  cobalt  ar^en^rni'*"*  T'^^^t'  """'*"  "^  "»« 
are  dissolved  by  the  miriatic  arid^^  »nrf  ^'^^^"t^  P"*"*'"'  »'«>'  '«»<>- 
carbonate  of  lime,  eiTeJ?  J^b^?  t'hrl'.it    'l'*'*''  T  P'«=ipi'a«ed  by 

cames  down  a  portion  of  cohalt  in  ikJ  V .   *"  ^'c««sol  arsenic,  which 

rem«iy  U,i,  evir^"„"xl"hll,^Vt;':.t''mrradde"S'""-  ? 
insure  the  ex  stence  of  an  exccfw  nf  r^J^^iA^   /  •  added,  so  as  to 

this,  on  the  introduction  of  th""h.lk  ^TnZr,^  '"  ""'.»<"'"'»».  " 
present  the  p,«;ipi.,do„  of  "bLiT  1    thU  ^Jl*  !;^"!f ' ''"^'.h'•» 

tioo,  but  h..e  b^.p.«=«,  braro/r  cSk""  ^:zz'Z 
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lime,  sulphate  of^oda  is  employed,  since  this  throws  dowH  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  lime  in  the  state  of  sulphate;  after  which  caustic  soda,  or 
potash,  will  precipitate  noihing  from  the  filtered  solution  but  pure  oxide 
of  cobalt.  Although  apparently  somewhat  complex  in  detail,  this  pro- 
cess is  extremely  simple  and  efficient  in  practice,  and  possesses,  more- 
over,  the  advantage  of  being  equally  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  speiss 
or  arseniurets  of  nickel,  from  which  pure  oxide  of  nickel  may  easily  be 
procured;  using,  however,  much  more  hematite  than  the  quantity  indi- 
cated above,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  iron  in  speiss.  From  this 
latter  circumstance,  it  must  be  obvious  that  cobalt  and  nickel  cannot  be 
separated  in  the  way  just  describtd;  for,  as  has  been  stated,  they  both 
remain  in  solution  after  the  employment  of  the  chalk;  and,  indeed,  no 
process  has  yet  been  published  by  which  a  perfect  separation  of  these  two 
metals  can  be  effected.  Ordinary  Swedish  zaffre  contains,  on  an  aver- 
age,  fifteen  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  cobalt,  mixed  with  about  three  per  cent, 
of  oxide  of  nickel— which  latter  seriously  impairs  the  coloring  power  ot 
the  zaffre.  Hence  it  is  that  we  have  entered  thus  fully  into  this  ques- 
tion-  for,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  purify  cobalt  when  contaminated 
with  nickel,  it  is  a  kind  of  national  disgrace  to  Great  Britain  that,  having 
a  pure  ore  of  cobalt  in  the  very  centre  of  the  island,  our  manufacturers 
are  unable  either  to  compete  with,  or  so  much  as  contest  for  the  palm  of 
superiority  in  the  formation  of  zaffre." 

Iron  Ores. — England  is  so  justly  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  cl 
iron  and  steel,  that  it  seems  not  inappropriate  to  the  present  report  to 
dwell  somewhat  at  large  upon  the  character  of  her  iron  ores  and  the 
products  of  her  furnaces,  noticing  at  the  same  time  such  iron  ores  from 
other  countries  as  seem  peculiar  or  remarkable. 

The  mean  richness  of  the  ores  of  iron  in  the  South  Wales  coal  basin 
is  estimated  at  33  per  cent.  'J'hete  are  the  richest  ores  of  England,  the 
average  in  the  Staffordshire  district  being  less  than  30  per  cent,  and 
those  in  other  districts  rarely  rising  above  25  per  cent.  This,  it  will  l>e 
perceived  by  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  ore  beds  in  our  country,  falls 
far  below  us,  some  of  our  ore  yielding  as  high  as  TO  per  cent  of  pure 
iron.  Ill  England  every  ferruginous  clay  stone  is  considered  an  ore  of 
iron  when  it  contains  more  than  20  per  cent  of  that  metal,  and  the  loss 
of  weight  experienced  during  the  process  of  roasting  varies  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  of  that  of  the  original  crude  ore. 

To  effect  the  calcination  of  the  mineral,  it  is  piled  up  in  long  heaps 
over  a  strature  formed  of  large  lumps  of  coal.  The  fire  is  afterwards 
applied  to  the  windward  end  of  the  pile,  and  after  it  has  advanced  a 
certain  distance  the  pile  is  prolonged  with  the  same  material  in  the  o\h 
posite  direction.  The  ordinary  height  of  such  a  heap  is  from  six  to 
seven  feet,  whilst  its  breadth  at  the  bottom  may  be  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet.  When  the  ore  treated,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  contains 
a  large  proportion  of  bituminous  laatter,  it  will,  when  once  ignited,  readily 
buri)  without  the  addition  of  any  other  material;  but  when  it  is  not 
naturally  combined  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  combustible  ingredients, 
its  place  is  supplied  by  the  addition  of  a  sparing  mixture  of  small  coal. 

Instead  of  this  method  of  effecting  the  calcination  of  the  ore  in  open 
heaps,  it  is  in  many  localities  roasted  in  a  sort  of  furnace  or  kiln,  similar 
to  that  employed  for  burning  lime.  In  this  case,  if  bituminous,  the  addi- 
tion of  any  Other  fiicl  to  the  mineral  is  unnecessary;  but  if  not  in  itaclf 
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pigment,  and  for  the  purposes  of  polishing  As  a  source — peihaps  the 
greatest  source — of  the  metal,  this  ore  is  of  importance.  Some  of  (he 
varieties — the  specular,  for  example — have  the  disadvantage  of  being 
somewhat  refractory  in  the  furnace;  but  this  inconvenience  is  entirely 
obviated  by  a  judicious  admixture  of  o'her  ores.  At  Newcastle  upoii- 
Tyne  it  is  used  to  mix  with  poorer  ores;  at  Ulverstone,  the  same;  while, 
from  the  furnaces  at  Cleaton,  there  were  specimens  of  iron  male  from 
the  pure  hematite  of  the  specular  variety. 

Brown  hematite,  a  peroxide,  also,  is  found  abundantly  in  Great  Britain; 
it  differs  from  the  red  hematite  in  containing  a  certain  quantity  of  com- 
bined water,  and  possessing  a  darker^color.  This  ore  frequently  occurs 
here  in  a  friable  state;  and,  when  naturally  mixed  with  a  considerable 
(quantity  of  earthy  matter,  it  acquires  a  peculiar  softness  of  texture,  and 
is  known  by  the  name  of  yellow  ochre. 

Granular  iron  ore  was  exhibited  in  some  fine  amorphous  masses  from 
Cornwall,  and  from  Sutton  county,  Ireland.  It  is  not  common,  nor 
much  employed  as  an  ore,  in  Great  Britain.  In  Normandy,  however, 
(from  which  specimens  were  sent,)  in  Burgundy,  Lorraine,  and  Berry,  it 
yields  an  excellent  iron  when  washed,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the 
lighter  impurities.  In  what  is  called  the  oolitic  form,  it  supplies  the 
greater  number  of  the  French  iron  works.  It  is  said,  however,  that 
■when  the  beds. of  oolitic  iron  are  found  to  alternate  with  calcareous  de- 
posits, the  metal  produced  is  very  brittle,  (cold  short,)  and  consequently 
unfit  for  many  purposes.  This  peculiarity  is  attributed  to  the  presence 
of  phosphorous,  derived  from  the  organic  bodies  of  which  chalk  is  prin- 
cipally composed,  and  which  has  the  property  of  rendering  iron  extremely 
brittle,  even  when  present  in  very  mitiule  quantities. 

The  octahedral  oxide,  or  magnetic  iron  ore,  is  not  used  in  England, 
though  one  fine  specimen  of  it  was  shown  from  the  Roche  Rock  Mine, 
Cornwall.  In  S\veden,  however,  it  is  the  common  ore  in  use,  and  from 
it  the  most  approved  Swede  iron  is  manufactured.  It  occurs  in  large 
quantities  in  our  country,  furnishing  the  basis  of  much  of  the  best  iron 
from  our  forges. 

The  iron  ore  most  in  use  in  England,  and  indeed  throughout  the 
three  kingdoms,  is  si)athose  iron,  or  the  carbonate  of  iron.  It  is  found 
in  rocks  of  very  different  ages,  and  is  frequently  observed  to  accompany/ 
Other  metallic  ores — such  as  those  of  lead  or  copper.  Carbonate  of  iron 
is,  however,  most  common  in  gneiss,  greywacke,  and  the  coal  forma- 
tions. The  extensive  beds  of  Styria  and  Carinthia  occur  in  gneiss— 
that  of  the  Hartz  is  found  in  greywacke;  whilst  the  English  deposits, 
from  which  thegreater  portion  of  iron  manufacture  in  that  country  is 
obtained,  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  coal  formations. 

This  mineral  is  frequently  extracted  from  the  same  pit  by  which  the 
coal  is  raised  to  the  surface;  and  it  either  occurs  in  reniforin  lenticular 
septaria,  embedded  in  clay  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  veins,  or  forms  dis- 
tinct seams,  alternating  with  those  from  which  the  coal  itself  is  extracted. 
The  facility  thus  afforded  to  the  manufacturer  by  the  presence,  in  the 
same  locality,  of  the  ores,  and  the  fuel  required  for  their  extraction,  is 
evidently  one  great  cause  of  the  number  of  iron  works  in  Great  Britsdn 
and  the  extremely  low  prices  at  which  iron  is  exported.  The  principal 
deposits  of  this  mineral  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  those  of  Dudley, 
the  products  of  which  are  chiefly  sent  to  Liverpool;  those  of  the  neigh- 
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borhood  of  pasgow,  on  the  banks  of  the  Great  Northern  Canal-  and 
those  of  Wales,  on  the  seacoast. 

^^^  Z^u  ^;7"'alions  in  Great  Britain,  however,  do  not  produce  iron 
^?'  .,*  "«/^«^^<^astle  district,  which  is  perhaps  the  richest  in  the  world 
in  fossti  fuel,  yields  so  little  iron  that  the  furnaces  which  are  worked  in 
that  neighborhood  are  principally  supplied  by  ores  brought  by  sea  from 
a  considerable  distajice.  The  French  coal-fields  do  not  yield,  generallv 
a  sufficient  amount  of  carbonate  of  iron  to  render  its  extraction  a  matter 
of  much  profit,  with  the  exception  of  the  iron  works  of  Decazenville,  in 
the  basin  of  Aveyron. 

In  relation  to  this  ore  is  a  fact  worth  the  attention  of  our  iron  masters: 
that  ore  which  contams  a  small  proportion  of  manganese— say  from 
eight  to  twelve  per  cent.— is  found  to  produce  the  best  iron  for  making 
steel,  while  the  presence  of  a  larger  per-centage  of  manganese  is  regarded 
as  unfavorable.  Th^t  a  small  proportion  of  manganese  tends  to  liquify 
the  slag  is  undoubtedly  true-  but  what  further  use  it  can  form  it  is  hard 

The  bisulphuret  of  iron,  or  iron  pyrites,  although  never  treated  metal- 
mrgicaliy  for  the  metal  it  contains,  and  consequently,  properly  speaking 
not  an  iron  ore,  is,  nevertheless,  an  important  mineral  on  account  of  the 
•:"T'*"'"^^^;^'J  't  yields.  Its  component  parts  are  45.74  of  iron  and 
2  ;;  ^^^"'P""'■■  ^^  occurs  m  cubical  crystals  in  slate-rocks  and  coal- 
nelds.  it  frequently  also  accompanies  the  ores  of  other  metals.  Some 
crystals  from  the  L.le  of  Elba,  extremely  large  and  beautiful,  and  pre- 
senting  pei.tngonal  dodecahedrons  of  four  inches  in  diameter,  were 
exhibited.  I  torn  the  Cornish  mines  and  from  Sweden  some  Riganlic 
octahedrons  were  exhibited.  °  ^ 

AntimoTiy.— The  ores  of  this  metal,  so  far  as  their  products  become  an 
article  of  comrnerce,  are  obtained  from  Sch^mnitz  and  Kremnitz,  in  Lower 
Hungary,  and  from  Uie  island  of  Borneo.  Antimony  in  the  market  is 
obtained  from  the  native  sulphuret  of  antimony,  often  as.^ociated  with 
ores  of  copper,  silver,  lead,  zinc,  and  manganese.  To  obtain  it  in  its 
crude  state,  the  ore  is  placed  in  crucibles,  having  a  hole  at  the  bottom, 
and  these  are  inserted  in  other  vessels;  heat  is  applied  to  the  crucibles 
from  above  and  the  ore,  wliich  melts  fmm  its  gangue,  flows  down,  and 
is  collected  ,u  the  pot  beiieath,  wherever  it  becomes  solid.  By  this 
reatment  the  ore  is  not  altered  in  composition,  but  merely  purified  from 
the  infusible  substances  with  which  it  is  associated. 

To  obtain  pure  antimony,  the  ore  is  carefully  washed  in  a  reverber- 
atory  furnace  umil  it  has  become  oxidized,  and  then  this  product  is 
used  with  some  reducmg  agent-such  as  crude  tartar.  At  ti.nony  is 
largely  used,  when  alloyed  with  lead  and  a  little  tin,  in  the  manufacture 
fti  ^f.^'^'r.  '^^'/""l  '*']"'''•  ''  '*  eminently  adapted,  botii  on  account  of 
Its  fusibility  and  hardness,  and  also  from  the  circumstances  of  its 
expanding  in  the  mould  at  the  moment  of  cooling. 

Among  the  illustrations  of  this  metal  were  some  specimens  of  regulus 
of  antimony  from  the  B.stroerB  Smelting  Works,  in  Hungary;  three 
va  ..ties  of  crude  antimony  f>om  the  works  at  Maegdesprung,  Hi  skxony  • 

M.tl'T  "^  ,'p 'T"^  ^T  '^'  "''"^^  "^  Saragossa;  and  s^cimens  of 
Montanto  and  Pereta,  in  the  province  of  Grosseto,  Tuscany 

Silver.— The  silver  produced  in  England  is  chiefly  obtained  by  the 
treatment  of  the  ores  of  lead.    The  silver  of  South  America  is  pr^nci! 
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pally  derived  fiom  the  horn  silvet,  brittle  silver,  vitreons  silver^  and 
arsennuretted  ores,  as  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  from  the  native  ores. 
The  ores  of  Mexico  are  of  a  similar  character. 

In  Mexico,  the  mines  are  most  abundant  in  the  back  of  the  Cordilleras, 
between  1S°  and  24°  north  latitude.  In  Peru,  the  principal  mines  are 
in  the  districts  of  Pasco,  Chota,  and  Huantaga. 

The  celebrated  Potosi  mines,  in  Buenos  Ayres,  occur  in  a  nfionntain 
of  argillaceous  ^hale,  whose  summit  is  covered  with  a  bed  of  porphyry. 
The  ore  is  red  silver,  vitreous  ore,  and  native  silver. 

In  Europe,  the  principal  mines  are  those  of  Spain,  Norway,  Saxony, 
Austria,  and  Russia.  The  silver  of  Spain  is  chiefly  obtained  from  ga- 
lena, and  principally  in  the  Sierra  Almagrera,  in  Grenada. 

In  the  'Pyrol,  the  snlphuret  of  silver,  argentiferous,  grey  copper,  and 
ihisnickel,  occurs  in  a  gangue  of  quartz  in  argillaceous  schist. 

The  Hungarian  mines  at  Schemnitz  and  Kremnitz  are  in  sycnnite 
and  hornblende  porphyry,  in  a  gangue  of  quartz,  often  associated  with 
caJe  spar  of  sulphate  of  barytes. 

The  Russian  rtiines  of  Koly^-an,  in  the  Davuria  mountains,  Siberia, 
are  steadily  increasing  in  value,  and  annually  produce  about  47,800 
pounds  of  pure  silver. 

The  common  methods  of  reducing  silver  ore  in  the  large  way  ate  two — 
by  smelting  and  by  amalgamation.  When  argentiferous  galena  in  the 
mineral  is  operated  upon,  it  is  treated  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  as  an  or- 
dinary lead  ore.  To  separate  the  silver  from  the  lead,  it  is  fused  in  the 
same  kind  of  furnace,  of  which  the  hearth  is  composed  of  bone  ash.  A 
current  of  air  i«  also  admitted  through  a  tuyere  on  one  side  of  the  appa 
ratus,  which,  passing  constantly  over  the  surface  of  the  fused  metal, 
oxidizes  it  and  converts  it  into  litharge,  which  escapes  through  a  pro- 
per channel  prepared  for  that  purpose.  At  the  end  of  a  certain  lime  the 
whole  of  the  lead  is  thus  removed,  and  the  silver  remains  in  a  state  of 
almost  perfect  purity.  The  completion  of  the  process  is  known  by  the 
metal  becoming  brilliant,  and,  on  cooling,  throwing  out  arborescent 
sprouts,  resembling  the  branches  of  some  kinds  of  coral. 

According  to  Pattinson's  new  method,  (now  very  generally  adopted,) 
the  silver  is  separated  by  melting  tJie  lead  in  large  iron  pans,  and,  as  it 
^begins  to  cool,  straining  out  the  crystal  with  a  perforated  iron  ladle. 
From  the  greater  fusibility  of  the  alloy  of  lead  and  silver,  the  portion  left 
behind  contains  nearly  all  the  latter  metal.  This  process  being  repeated 
several  times  in  the  same  portion  of  alloy,  it  ultimately  becomes  very  rich ; 
and,  when  it  contains  from  300  to  400  ounces  of  silver  to  a  ton  of  lead, 
it  is  exposed  to  a  bone  ash  test. 

Very  beautiful  models  of  a  refining  furnace,  and  a  set  of  crystallizing 
pots,  were  exhibited  by  the  Duke  ot'  liuccleugh.  In  their  immediate 
vicinity  was  seen  a  drawing,  together  with  a  series  of  products,  inclu- 
ding a  large  plate  of  silver,  by  Whicli  Mr.  Pattinson  illustrated  his  process 
of  enriching  lead  by  crystallization.  When  amalgamation  by  mercury 
Is  employed,  the  silver  ore  is  brought  to  a  state  of  chloride  by  a  mixture 
of  the  powdered  ore  with  about  10  per  cent,  of  common  salt;  the  chloride 
fcfrmed  is  reduced  by  means  of  sulphuret  of  iron,  or  by  iron  filings,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  liberated  silver  combines  with  the  mercury  which 
has  been  added  to  the  mixture.  The  amalgam,  separated  from  the 
muddy  mass  by  a  current  of  water,  or  washing,  is  then  filtered  from  the 
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excess  of  mercury,  and,  as  a  last  step,  is  subjected  to  a  strong  heat  in  a 
distilling  furnace,  by  which  the  silver  is  left  behind,  whilst  the  mercury 
passes  off  in  the  form  of  vapor,  to  be  condensed  in  a  large  receiver,  par- 
tially filleji  with  water. 

There  were  many  rich  specimens  ot  argentiferous  galena  and  other 
silver  ores  exhibited.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these  were  a  large 
mass  of  native  silver  from  Chili,  and  some  very  beautiful  specimens  of 
the  same  substance  from  Prince's  Location,  Lake  Superior. 

Mercury. — This  metal  occurs  in  the  native  state,  alloyed  with  silver, 
and  in  combination  with  sulphur,  chlorine,  or  iodine.  Native  mercury  is 
rarely  found,  yet  it  is  met  with  in  greater  or  less  quantities  in  various 
mines  of  that  metal. 

Cinnabar,  the  native  sulphuret  of  mercury,  is  a  dullish  mineral  of  a 
reddish- brown  or  brownish-black  color,  and,  when  scratched,  affords  a 
red  streak:  when  pure,  it  consists  of  86.29  parts  of  mercury,  and  13.71 
parts  of  sulphur.  This  mineral,  from  which  the  principal  part  of  the 
mercury  of  commerce  is  obtained,  mostly  occurs  in  connexion  with  tal- 
cose  aiid  argillaceous  shales,  but  has  also  been  sparingly  found  in  granite. 
The  principal  mines  are  at  Idria,  in  Austria;  Ahnadeu,'  in  Spain;  in  the 
Palafiiiaie,  on  the  Rhine;  and  at  Iluanca  Velica,  in  Peru.  Mercury  also 
occurs  in  Mexico,  Hungary,  Sweden,  France,  and  Tuscany.  Chloride 
of  mercury,  whicli  is  a  tough,  sectile  ore,  of  a  grey  t)r  yellowish  color, 
is  an  extremely  rare  mineral,  and  does  not  occurui  sufficient  quantity  to 
be  tiietalliirgicallv  treated  for  the  quicksilver  which  it  contains. 

The  mines  of  Idria  were  discovered  in  the  year  1497.  The  ere  is  ob- 
tained at  the  depth  of  750  feet  from  the  surface,  and  is  mostly  a  biiumin- 
ous  cinnabar,  disseminated  through  the  well  along  with  native  mercury. 
In  some  parts  of  the  vein  this  is  so  abundant,  that  when  earthy  rock  is 
newly  broken,  large  metallic  globules  flow  out,  and  fall  to  tlie  bottom  of 
the  gallery.  After  the  native^  mercury  has  been  separated  by  filtration, 
througli  a  sieve,  the  mineral  and  its  adhering  gangue  is  washed  and  pre- 
pared  for  reduction.  For  tliis  purpose  a  large  circular  building,  40  feet 
in  diameter  and  GO  feet  in  heigfit,  is  employed,  which  communicates, 
throuiili  numerous  small  openings,  with  a  range  bf  chambers  disposed 
on  either  side.  The  building  in  the  centre  of  the  arrangement  is  filled 
with  earthern  pans,  containing  the  prepared  earth,  and  the  whole  is  after- 
wards  closed  up,  and  the  heal  is  gradually  applied.  The  mercury  sub- 
limes  and  is  condensed  by  the  cold  air  of  the  smaller  chambers,  whence 
it  is  subsequently  removed  and  packed  into  iron  bottles.  The  mineral 
produce  of  these  mines  amounts  to  about  150  tons  per  annum. 

The  mines  of  the  Palatinate,  on  the  Rhine,  and  those  of  other  parts 
of  Germany,  are  said  to  yield  7,600  quintals  per  annum.  Those  of 
Almaden,  situated  near  the  fr.mtier  of  Estremadura,  in  Spain,  have  been 
worked  from  remote  antiquity  without  sensibly  diminishing  the  yield. 
According  to  Pliny,  they  were  worked  by  the  Greeks  seven  hundred 
years  before  our  era. 

The  mines  at  Huanca  Velica,  in  Peru,  have  afforded  a  large  amount 
of  mercury  for  amalgamation  at  the  Peruvian  silver  mines.  Between  the 
years  15^)0  and  ISOl),  they  are  estimated  to  have  produced  537,000  tons. 
Their  present  annual  yield  amount*  to  about  1,800  quintals. 

The  Chinese  are  stated  to  have  mines  in  Sheusia,  where  the  ore  is 
reduced  by  the  rude  process  of  burning  brushwood  in  rocks  or  pits  dug 
out  for  that  purpose,  and  then  collecting  the  metal  after  condensation. 
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Few  ores  of  mercury  occur  in  Great  Britain.  In  the  foreign  part  of 
tha  building?  were  several  illustratious  of  the  metallurgy  of  this  important 
mineral.  The  inspectoi  of  mines  of  the  district  of  Ahneria,  besides  con- 
tributing various  other  minerals,  sent  some  fine  specimens  of  cinnabar. 
From  the  imperial  mines  of  Vienna  there  were  specimens  of  mercury  and 
cinnabar,  as  well  as  samples  of  the  same  products  from  the  mines  oi 
Idria. 

Platinurh,. — This  metal  is  usually  found  combined  with  more  or  less 
of  the  rare  metals — palladium,  rhotliuni,  iiidium,  and  osmium,  besides 
variable  quantities  of  copper  and  iron.  It  commonly  occurs  in  Hatiened 
grains,  and  in  angular,  irregular  maatses,  and  was  first  detected  in  alluvial 
deposits  in  South  America,  whence  it  derived  its  name  of  platina,  a 
diminutive  of  the  word  plata — meaning  silver.  It  was  discovered  by 
UUoa^  a  Spanish  traveller  in  America,  in  the  year  )73.5,  and  was  made 
known  in  Europe  in  1748,  It  has  since  that  time  been  found  in  the 
Urals,  ^n  Borneo,  in  the  sands  of  ilie  Rhine,  in  St.  Dominso,  and  in  our 
own  country.  The  Ural  districts  afford  the  chief  p<trtion  of  the  platinum 
of  commerce.  It  occurs  there,  as  elsewhere,  in  alluvial  beds;  but  the 
course  of  the  platiniferous  alluviuai  has  been  traced  for  a  considerable 
distance  up  the  mountains,  consisting  of  crystalline  rock,  the  evident 
origin  of  the  detritus.  From  one  to  three  pounds  of  platinum  are  pro- 
cured from  two  tons  of  sand.  I 

The  infusibilily  of  platin>mi,  and  Jts  resistance  to  the  action  of  air  and 
water,  and  of  most  other  agents,  tianiral  or  chemical,  render  it  of  great 
value  in  the  construction  of  chemical  and  philosopliical  apparatus.  The 
large  vessels  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  are  now 
made  of  platinum,  which  is  entirely  unatfected  by  this  corrosive  sub- 
stance. It  is  also  employed  for  crurihies  and  capsules,  used  in  chemical 
analysis,  f)r  galvanic  batteries,  and  it  is  worked  into  foil,  drawn  into 
wire,  or  fashioned  into  cups,  which  hold  hodies  heated  in  the  blow  pipe. 
It  alloys  readily  with  silver,  lead,  and  several  of  the  other  metals,  and  it 
is  also  attacked  by  caustic  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  in  contact  with 
carbon;  consequently,  care  nmst  be  taken,  when  treating  it,  that  it  be  not 
exposed  to  the  action  of  any  of  these  substances.  For  many  years  after 
its  discovery,  platinum  was,  on  account  of  the  difiiculty  of  obtaining  it 
in  masses,  an  almost  useless  metal.  \Vlien  strongly  treated,  the  grains 
are  readily  welded  together;  but,  from  the  smalliiess  of  the  fragments, 
this  causes  interminable  labor,  and  besides  does  not  afford  a  pure  metal. 
The  process  now  generally  adopted  was  first  introduced  by  Dr.  Wollas- 
ton,and  consists  in  dissolving  the  native  metal  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
then  throwing  down  from  the  solution  all  orange-colored  precipitate  by 
means  of  muriate  of  ammonia.  This  precipitate,  which  is  a  double 
chloride  of  platinum  and  ammonia,  is  then  heated  a~i)d  reduced  to  the 
metallic  slate,  the  platinum  I  eiiig  then  in  an  extreme  minute  state  of 
division..  .This  black  powder,  which  is  spongy  platinum,  is  next  com- 
pressed in  steel  moulds  by  the  aid  of  heat  and  strong  pressure,  and  when 
iulficiently  compact,  is  forged  under  a  hammer,  by  which  it  is  ultimately 
reduced  to  a  solid  mass. 

Among  the  illustrations  of  this  metal  were  some  admirably  finished 
dishes  and  crucibles,  exhibited  by  W.  P.  Johnson,  of  Halton  Garden, 
London;  cnide  and  manufactured  platinum,  by  Wolf  &,  Erbslok,  Bremen; 
and  a  large  platinum  still,  with  sundry  other  articles  fiom  the  same 
metal,  in  the  French  department. 
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Mfdachite— This  ore,  called  the  green  carbonate  of  copper,  is  remark- 
able  for  its  fine  emerald  green  color,  of  which  the  same  specimen  r»ften 
exhibits  a  great  variety  of  shades.  It  is  sometimes  found  in  a  crystallized 
torai,  but  more  often  occurs  in  radiated  concretions  and  manipulated 
uniform  masses,  made  up  of  set«eral  successive  layers,  of  which  the  extent 
and  thic1<ness  are  readily  apparent. 

Malachiie  occurs  in  large  quantities  in  the  Ural  mountains,  and  in  tlic 
mines  of  Australia;  in  Cornwall,  at  Chessy,  and  at  other  plares;  and 
from  Its  high  per-centage  of  metal  it  is  highly  prized  as  an  ore  of  copper, 
although  such  varieties  as  are  sufficiently  compact  are  more  valuable  for 

the  purposeofbeingpolished  forornament— such  as  snuff-boxes,  broaches, 
or  larger  objects.  '  ' 

Russia  exhibited  in  her  department  of  the  Exhibition  the  most  won- 
derlul  works  in  malachite  that  have  ever  been  known.     The  vases  fire- 
places, tables    side-boards,  and  stands  made  from  this  article,  brought  to 
Its  highest  polish,  attracted  universal  admiration.     The  ore,  in  the  nian- 
utacture,  IS  first  sawed  into  slabs  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
riess,  which  are  ground  and   polished.     These  slabs,  seldom  of  a  size 
exceeding  three  inches  in  diameter,  are  then  assorted  with  referent  e  to 
similarity  of  color  and  the  running  direction  of  their  veins.     This  done 
the  workmen  then  take  the  model  to  be  veneered,  and,  arranging  the 
pieces  of  ore  to  as  near  a  match  as  possible,  proceed  to  connect  theni  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  frame  work  which  they  are  to  cover.     The  chief 
skill  of  the  work  consists  in  an  accurate  adjustment  of  one  piece  with 
another,  so  that  vein  shall  meet  vein,  and  color  color,  in  so  perfect  a  man- 
lier, that  the  whole,  when  completed,  may  appear  as  one  stone.     In  the 
doors  of  malachite,  which  were  the  largest  and  most  costly  productions 
of  that  material  ever  manufactured,  the  adjustment  of  the  different  pieces 
ot  metal  had  been  accomplished  in  a  manner  so  perfect  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  detect  the  lines  of  junction.     Including  bases  and  capitals,  the 
whole  height  of  these  doors  was  twenty-three  feet;  their  whole  width, 
iiicludmgmoukimgs,  sixteen  and  a  half  feet.     They  had  been  first  framed 
ol  solid  oak,  and  then  covered  with  a  coating  of  brass.     The  malachite 
veneering  was  then  cemented  upon  them,  the  mouldings  being  made  of 
the  solid  ore.     After  the  whole  work  had  been  completed,  the  process  of 
polishing  was  commenced,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  the  best  evidence  of  the 
nutil  ty  of    he  metal  to  any  purjwses  but  those  of  the  highest  luxury 
that  the  workmen  were  engaged  for  three  months  in  i^rfecling  this  finish- 
ing process.     1  he  cost  of  these  doors  was  stated  to  have  been  X'S  000 
sterling.  j^w 


Iron  Products. 


Perhaps  the  strongest  impression  made  upon  the  mind  of  the  iniellicent 
observer,  m  his  daily  walks  among  the  different  nations  represented  in 
Uie  Exhibition  was  that  derived  from  contrast.  No  better  opportunity 
was  ever  afforded  to  learn  how  much  of  the  improvement  in  the  artj 
ainong  mankind  has  arisen  from  a  knowledge  of  the  physical  and  chern- 
cal  character  of  the  materials  employed  ip  workmanship  than  was  found 
here.  The  department  of  Sheffield,  for  example,  where  the  highest  per- 
Action  to  which  iron,  as  nature  yields  it,  has  been  brought,  was  but  a 
minute  s  walk  from  that  of  Tunis,  in  wliich  gold,  precious  stones,  and 
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elaborate  carving  were  lavished  upon  utensil?  of  the  mdest  construction. 
In  the  one  case,  inductive  science  had  been  lon^  employed  to  give  purity 
to  the  material  used  before  it  entered  the  workshops  of  the  artificer;  in 
the  other,  the  vain  struggling  of  rude  minds  to  obtain  a  conquest  over 
nature,  was  shown  in  the  unchanged  forms  of  the  first  combinations  of 
the  niPtal.  The  keen  blade  of  the  penknife  or  the  razor,  when  compared 
with  the  Tunisian  sabre,  but  little  in  advance  (in  material  used)  over  the 
rude  arrow-head  of  the  North  American  Indian,  furnished  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  what  intellectual  progress  has  accomplished  for  human  industry. 

With  iron,  as  a  metal,  every  one  is  familiar.  As  it  is  the  most  useful, 
so  it  is,  of  all  the  metals,  that  with  which  mankind  are  best  acquainted. 
And  yet,  even  while  it  is  more  extensively  employed  for  the  supply  of 
human  wants  than  all  the  other  noefallic  productions  of  the  earth,  and 
while  it  has  been  made  the  subject  of  scientific  investigation  from  the 
earliest  ages,  we  are  still  ignorant  of  some  of  its  most  remarkable  prop- 
erties. Iron,  hammered  into  shape  from  the  pig  metal  vinder  the  intense 
heat  of  the  forge,  becomes  fibrous,  tough,  and  susceptible  of  being  bent 
into  almost  any^shape  without  Dreaking  or  cracking;  and  yet  this  same 
iron,  placed  as  shafting  in  the  cotton  or  woollen  mill,  where,  in  its  con- 
stant revolution,  it  shall  be  subjected  to  continual  jar,  or  made  into  the 
axletreeof  a  railway  carriage,  and  Used  upon  the  road,  becomes  so  crys- 
talline and  short  that  it  is  easily  broken,  like  stove  castings,  under  the 
blow  of  the  hammer.  How  many  causes,  besides  vibration,  go  to  pro- 
duce this  cjiange  in  the  structural  arrangement  of  the  particles  of  iron 
we  do  not  know.  The  process  of  cooling  iron  of  the  highest  quality, 
lindoubtedjy  has  great  effect  upon  its  condition,  and  sometimes  renders 
it  valueless  as  wrought  iron.  The  continued  hammering  upon  theanvil 
will  produce  also  similar  results.    I 

The  processes  of  converting  pig  into  bar  iron  adopted  in  England, 
although  bearing  much  resemblance  to  those  in  our  own  country,  have 
still  some  points  of  difference,  which  cannot  be  without  their  importance. 
The  machines  adopted  for  forging  and  condensing  wrought  iron  vary 
in  form  and  in  principle  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  iron-master.  The 
tilt  hammer  is  most  commonly  employed.  The  steam-hammer  is,  how- 
ever, increasing  in  use.  'I'he  blooms  are  brought  under  the  hammer  at 
a  red  heat,  and  beaten  out  info  bars,  at  the  rate  of  from  70  to  140  blows 
per  minute,  the  force  of  the  blow  being  according  to  the  space  described 
by  the  liammer.  The  old  notion,  that  rollers  would  produce  as  good 
iron  as  the  hammer,  is  now  genemlly  exploded.  The  extraneous  por- 
tions of  the  metal  are  driven  off  by  re|ieated  blows;  while  under  the 
rollers,  they  are  mainly  incorporated  with  the  metal. 

Railroad  bars,  of  wliich  great  numbers  were  exhibited,  may  perhaps 
be  regarded  as  a  fair-  sample  of  the  good  bar-iron  of  England.  Coarse, 
porous  iron,  of  which  more  than  three  quarters  of  the  products  of  the 
English  forges  consist,  does  not  make  good  bars;  and  hence  the  neces- 
sity of  constant  selection  from  the  mass  produced.  Many  bars  were  ex- 
hibited broken,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  their  molecular  structure,  and 
to  impress  the  importance  of  a  tough  and  fiorous  material. 

The  subject  of  mi.Ting  various  (jnalities  of  iron  together,  and  of  mixing 
other  metals  with  iron,  has  received  of  late  much  consideration.    A  pro 
cess  has  recently  been  patented  in  Cireat  Britain  by  which  cast  iron  and 
wrought  iron  are  associated,  producing,  it  is  said,  a  tougher  metal.     A 
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rail  (broken  to  show  jhe  structure  of  the  bar)  of  this  mixed  iron  exhibits 
the  fihrous  or  toughened  tops,  in  cohesion  with  a  crystalline  centre. 
Mr.  Morns  Sterhng,  the  patentee,  exhibits  also  other  metallic  alloys,  to 
show  the  changes  which  the  molecular  composition  is  capable  of  under- 
gomg.  Mr.  Sterhng  considers  the  fluidity  of  Berlin  iron  to  be  due  to 
arsenic;  that  phosphorus  will  produce  the  same  result  when  mixed  with 
any  iron;  that  the  presince  of  manganese  with  cast  iron  closes  the  grain, 
and  is  an  improvement  both  to  it  and  to  steel;  and  that  zinc  and  tin 
mixed  with  iron,  are  capable  of  greatly  changing  and  improving  its  qual- 
ities. By  the  addition  of  calamine  to  common  iron,  a  very  superior 
malleable  iron  is  produced.  On  the  character  of  these,  and  other  alloys, 
Mr.  Sterling  writes  as  follows,  viz: 

"The  wrought  iron,  made  either  from  the  toughened  cast  or  by  the 
admixture  of  calamine,  is  particularly  useful  for  tension  rods,  chain 
cables,  tfcc.  The  addition  of  antimony,  and  some  other  metals,  to  wrought 
iron  in  the  puddling  furnace,  gives  a  hard  and  crystalline  iron,  nearly 
allied  to  steel  in  some  of  its  properties,  and  is  adapted,  from  its  hardness 
and  crystalline  character,  to  form  the  upper  part  of  railway  rails,  and  the 
outer  surface  of  wheels.  When  thus  united  to  the  iron  containing  zinc, 
the  best  sort  of  rail  results,  combining  strength,  stiffness,  and  hardness 
with  anti-laminatmg  properties,  and  being  also  cheaper  than  any  other 
kind  of  hardened  rail  or  tire. 

C^mpourids  of  copper,  iron,  and  zinc  are  fuind  to  be  much  closer  in 
texture,  and  stronger,  than  similar  compounds  of  copper  and  zinc,  (the 
proportion  of  iron  not  usually  exceeding  one  and  a  half  per  cent.,)  and 
can  be  advantageously  used  as  substitutes /or  gun-metal,  wider  ail  cir- 
cumstances—for  great  guns,  screws,  propellers,  mill  brasses,  and  railway 
bearings.  Small  additions  of  tin,  and  other  metals,  alter  the  character  of 
these  compounds,  and  render  them  extremely  manageable  as  retrards 
hardness  and  stiffness.  The  advantages  which  these  compounds  possess 
over  gun  melal  are  cheapness  and  increased  strength,  being  about  one- 
fourth  cheaper,  and  one-half  stronger,  and  wearing  much  longer  under 
friction  On  many  railways  the  alloys  of  zinc,  copper,  tin,  c'lc.; have  su- 
perseded  gun-metal  for  carriage  bearings.  An  alloy  equal  in  tone  to  bell 
metal— cheaper,  and  at  the  same  time  stronger— is  made  from  the  alloy  of 
copper,  zinc,  and  iron,  a  certain  proportion  of  tin  being  added.  The'ad- 
dition  of  iron  seems,  under  most,  if  not  all  circumstances,  to  alte/ the 
texture  of  metallic  alloys,  rendering  it  closer,  and  the  alloys,  therefore, 
more  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  and  less  liable  to  corrosion.  Othe? 
alloys  of  iron  were  exhibited— some  showing  the  extreme  closeness  of  tex- 
ture; others  possessing  very  great  hardness,  and  suitable  for  tools,  cutting 
insfruments,ifcc.;  others  possessing  a  high  degree  of  sonorousness. 

1  he  firmness  of  grain,  and  compactness  of  structure,  which  characterize 
various  samples  of  iron  contained  in  the  Swedish,  Spanish,  and  Aus- 
trian department,  ver>^  strongly  resemble  the  copake  iron,  made  by  the 
Messrs.  I>omeroy,  of  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  which  is  used  by  the 
United  States  government  at  the  armories.  Both,  or  all  these,  owe  their 
evenness  of  texture  not  to  accident  or  design;  for  it  is  the  invariable  attri- 
bute of  charcoal  iron.  It  is  wanting,  however,  in  ail  iron  made  by  coke 
or  coal,  which  just  as  invariably  possesses  a  rough,  hackley  grain,  and 
a  crystalline  structure.  In  regard  to  British  iron,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  this  arises  from  a  minute  quantity  of  impurity  in  the  ore.     That 
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there  is -some  trsih  in  this  cannot  be  doubted,  since  no  process  can 
ever  render  iron  which  is  made  from  certain  ores  of  a  superior  class. 
Yet  too  much  weight  must  not  be  given  to  this  as  the  cause  of  differ- 
ence in  iron,  since  chemical  analysis  barely  permits,  but  does  not 
strengthen,  the  suggestion.  Are  we  not,  then,  justified  in  looking  for 
other  explanations,  especially  when  the  wondrous  changes  induced  by 
nn  altered  molecular  arrangemeni  of  particles  are  duly  considered?  Some 
time  ago,  a  patent  was  secured  in  England  by  a  Mr.  Heath,  for  the  in- 
troduction of  a  small  portion  of  carburet  of  manganese  into  the  melting 
pot  with  cast-steel;  and  the  resell  of  this  is,  that  steel  so  melted  iu 
contact  with  manganese  will  weld  cither  to  itself  or  common  iron. 
Yet  the  most  careful  chemical  infestigations  have  failed  to  prove  the  ex- 
istence otmanganese  in  steel  melled  after  Mr.  Heath's  method.  Again, 
pure  copper  from  the  refinery  i$  highly  crystalline,  and  incapable  of 
being  rolled  or  hammered  into  plates,  unless  it  has  undergone  the  mys- 
terious process  called  "polling;"  after  which,  its  crystalline  character 
vanishes,  and  it  may  be  beaten  into  thin  }.lates  or  leaves.  Now,  in  all 
probability,  the  conditions  which  lead  to  the  crystallization  of  copper 
also  tend  to  produce  those  of  iron;  and  hence,  instead  of  sitting  with 
f»)lded  hands,  under  a  belief  that  the  brittleness  of  coal-made  iron  is 
irremediable^  practical  men,  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  coal  iron  pro- 
ducing States,  should  be  on  the  alert  to  discover  a  mode  which,  like  the 
polling  of  copper,  may  answer  the  end,  though  incapable  of  scientific 
explanation.  It  is  said  that  splendid  fibrous  iron  is  occasionally  pro- 
duced in  the  forges  of  England  as  a  work  of  accident;  but  in  nature 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  chance.  Few  inventions  of  modern  date 
would  so  largely  repay  a  discoverer  as  this;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  cure  for  coal- made  iron,  when  found,  will  prove  an  extremely  simple 
and  easy  affair.  '" 

Another  subject,  closely  allied  to  this,  deserves  notice,  to  which  we 
have  briefly  alluded  before:  Does  the  substance  of  iron  which  has  been 
for  a  long  time  exposed  to  percussions  and  vibrations  undergo  any  change 
in  the  arrangement  of  its  particles,  by  which  it  becomes  weakened?  A 
great  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  practical  n,en  with  respect  to 
this  question.  Many  curious  facts  have  been  elicited,  which  show  that 
pieces  of  wrought  iron  that  have  been  exposed  to  vibration— such  as  the 
axles  of  railway  carriages,  the  chains  of  cranes,  <fcc.,  employed  in  rainng 
heavy  weights — frequently  break  after  long  use,  and  exhibit  a  peculiar 
crystalhne  fracture,  and  4oss  of  tenacity,  which  is  considered  by  some 
engineers  to  be  the  result  of  a  gradual  change,  produced  in  the  internal 
structure  of  the  metal  by  the  vibrations.  In  confirmation  of  this,  various 
facts  have  been  adduced— as,  for  instance,  if  a  good  piece  of  fibrous  iron 
have  the  thread  of  a  screw  cut  upon  one  end  of  it  by  the  usual  process 
of  lappmg,  which  is  always  accompanied  by  much  vibratory  action,  and 
if  the  bar  be  then  broken  across,  it  will  be  found  that  the  tapped  part  is 
a  good  deal  more  crystalline  than  the  other  portion  of  the  bar.  Others 
contend  that  this  peculiar  structure  is  the  result  of  an  original  fault  in 
the  process  of  manutacture,  and  deny  this  effect  of  vibration  altogether; 
whilst  some  allege  that  the  crystalline  structure  can  be  imparted  to  fibrous 
iron  m  various  ways— as  by  repeatedly  heating  a  bar.  red  hot,  and  plun- 
Kuig  it  into  cold  water,  or  by  coulinually  hammering  it,  when  cold,  for 
half  an  hour  or  more. 
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Mr.  Brunell,  however,  thinks  the  various  appearances  of  the  fracture 
^  depend  much  upon  the  mode  in  which  the  iron  is  broken.  The  «=ame 
piece  of  iron  may  be  made  to  exhibit  a  fibrous  fracture  when  broken 
by  a  slow,  heavy  blow,  and  a  crystalline  fracture  when  broken  by  a 
sharp,  short  blow.  Temperature  alone  ha.s  a'so  a  decided  effert  upon 
the  fracture:  iron  broken  in  a  cold  state  shows  a  more  crystalline  frac 
ture  than  the  same  iron  warmed  a  litile. 

The  cqmmissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  application  of  iron 
to  railway  structures  examined  this  question  experimentallv,  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  A  barof  cast  iron,  eight  inches  square,  was  placed  on  supports, 
about  foiirieen  feet  asunder.  A  heavy  ball  was  suspended  bv  a  wire 
eighteen  feet  long  from  the  roof,  so  as  to  touch  the  centre  of  the  side  ^{ 
the  bar.  Uy  drawing  this  ball  out  of  the  vertical  position  at  right  angles 
to  the  length  of  the  bar,  in  the  manner  of  a  pendulum,  to  any  required 
distance,  and  suddenly  releasing  it,  it  could  be  made  to  strike  a  horizon- 
tal blow  upon  the  bar;  the  magnitude  of  which  could  be  recrnl.ied  at 
pleasure,  either  by  varying  the  size  of  the  ball  or  the  distance  from  which 
It  was  released. 

Various  bars  (some  of  smaller  size  than  the  above)  were  subjected  to 
successions  of  blows,  numbering,  in  most  cases,  as  many  as  4  100- 
the  magnitude  of  the  blow,  in  each  set  of  experiments,  being  mada 
greater  or  smaller,  as  occasion  required.  The  general  result  ol,taiued 
was,  that  when  the  blow  was  powerful  enough  to  bend  the  bars  throuLMi 
one-half  of  their  ultimate  deflection,  (that  is  to  sav,  the  deflection  which 
*;*','T,^fl^"^^  ?'!'''''  fracture  by  dead  pressure,)  n.S  bar  was  able  to  stand 
4,UUU  of  such  blows  in  succession;  but  all  the  bars  (when  sound)  re- 
sisted the  effects  of  4,()00  blows,  each  bending  them  through  one  third 
of  their  ultimate  deflection. 

Other  cast-iron  bars,  of  similar  dimensions,  were  subjected  to  the  action 
of  a  revolving  cane,  driven  by  a  steam  engine.  Hy  this  the\'  w.-re 
quietly  depressed  in  the  centre,  and  allowed  to  r.'store  themselves-  the 
process  being  continued  to  the  extent  of  a  hundred  thousand  successive 
periodic  depressions  for  each  bar,  and  at  a  rate  of  about  four  per  minute 
Another  contrivance  was  tried,  by  which  the  whole  bar  was  also,  during 
the  depression,  thrown  into  a  violent  tremor. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  were,  that  when  the  depression  was 
equal  lo  one  third  of  the  ultimate  deflection,  the  bars  were  not  weakened 
Ihis  was  ascertained  by  breaking  them  in  the  usual  manner  bv  sta* 
tionary  loads  in  the  centre.  When,  however,  the  depressions  pn»duced 
by  the  machine  were  made  equal  to  one-half  of  the  ultimate  deflection, 
the  bars  were  actually  broken  by  less  than  nine  hundred  depressions! 
Ihe  result  corresponds  with  and  confirms  the  former. 

By  otiier  machinery  a  weight,  equal  to  one  half  of  the  breaking  weight, 
was  slowly  and  continually  dragged  backwards  and  forwards  from  one 
end  to  the  other  of  a  bar  of  similar  dimensions  to  the  above  A  sound 
bar  was  not  apparently  weakened  by  ninety  six  thousand  transits  of  the 
weight. 

It  niay,  on  the  whole,  therefore,  be  said  that,  as  far  as  the  effects  of 
reiterated  flexure  are  concerned,  cast-iroi^ beams  should  be  so  propor- 
tioned as  scarcely  to  suffer  a  deflection. 

,n^".v.^^"^^^''"'"   ^^""^  "^   ^®^y  perceptible   effect  was   produced  by 
10,1U0  successive  deflections  by  meuns  of  a  revolving  cane;  each  deflec- 
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tion  being  due  to  half  the  weight  which,  when  applied  statically,  pro- 
duced a  large  permanent  flexure. 

Prcrimis  St>nps. — Among  the  minerals  employed  for  personal  decora- 
tion the  diamond  occupies  the  first  position,  both  on  account  of  the 
beauty  of  the  gem  itself  and  from  its  commercial  value.  The  diamond, 
like  charcoal,  is  composed  of  carbon,  and,  in  a  chemical  point  of  view, 
diflers  from  it  only  in  being  perfectly  free  from  all  traces  of  the  earthy 
and  other  impurities  with  which  the  other  substance,  even  when  most 
carefully  prepared,  is  to  a  considerable  extent  contaminated.  This 
mineral,  although  principally  used  in  ornamental  jewelry,  is  likewise 
applicable  to  many  other  purpose*.  In  consequence  of  its  extreme  hard- 
ness, it  is  now  extensively  employed  for  making  the  pivot  holes  of  the 
better  description  of  watches;  it  lias  also  been  used  in  the  formation  of 
holes  through  which  very  fine  noetallic  wires  are  made  to  pass,  besides 
furnishing  the  only  convenient  tool  which  can  be  employed  for  cutting 
glass. 

The  countries  in  which  this  gem  has  yet  been  discovered  are  far 
from  numerous,  the  only  iocalities  in  which  it  has  been  f.und  being 
the  Indian  peninsula,  Urazil,  the  island  of  Borneo,  and  Siberia,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Ural  mountains.  Its  geological  position  apj^ears  to 
be  among  diluvial  gravel  and  conglomerate  rocks,  or  pudding  stone,  con- 
sisting chiclly  of  rolled  flint  pebbles  and  ferruginous  sand. 

India  has,  from  the  most  remote  ages,  been  celebrated  for  the  beauty 
and  magnitude  of  its  diamonds,  tlie  largest  and  most  valuable  of  which 
are  obtained  from  the  mines  in  \\ie  provinces  of  Golconda  and  Visapoor. 
The  tract  of  country  producing  these  gems  extends  from  Cape  Comoriu 
to  Dotjgnl,  and  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  chain  of  mountains  called  the  Orijca, 
which  appear  to  belong  to  the  Trap  Rock  formation.  The  diamonds 
obtained  from  even  the  richest  localities  are  rarely  procured  by  directly 
searching  the  strata  in  which  they  are  found,  since  they  are  commonly 
so  coated  with  an  earthy  crust  on  the  outside  as  not  to  be  readily  distin- 
guishable from  the  various  other  substances  with  which  they  are  asso- 
ciated. For  ihis  reason  the  stony  matter  is  first  broken  into  fragments, 
and  then  washed  in  basins,  for  tl»e  purpose  of  separating  the  loose  earth; 
after  which  the  residual  gravel  is  spread  out  on  a  level  piece  of  ground , 
where  it  is  allowed  to  dry,  and  where  the  diamonds  are  recognised  by 
their  sparkling  in  the  sun— thus  enabling  the  miners  readily  to  discrimi- 
nate between  them  and  the  stony  matter  with  which  they  are  associated. 

The  chief  diamond  mines  of  Brazil  were  discovered  in  the  year  1728. 
The  ground  in  which  they  are  embedded  exactly  resembles  that  of  the 
diamond  districts  of  India,  and,  besides  containing  fragments  of  colored 
quartz  and  fernigiinus  sand,  it  produces  small  quantities  of  gold  in  con- 
nexion with  ohgkst  iron  ore.  This  conglomerate  or  puddini?  stone, 
which  IS  seldoniof  any  great  thickness,  occurs  at  considerable  heights 
in  the  mountainous  table  lands,  and  is  entirely  diflferent  from  all  the 
other  mineral  productions  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity. 

The  pripcipal  mine  of  this  part  of  the  world  is  that  of  xMandagra, 
north  of  the  Rio  Janeiro,  where  the  gems  are  obtained  from  the  sand 
taken  from  the  bed  of  the  stream,  after  laying  it  nearly  dry  by  drawing 
olf  the  water,  during  the  dry  seasons,  into  large  reservoirs  p-epared  for 
that  purpose.  The  "  cascalho,"  or  diamond  gravel,  which  is  then  re- 
moved, IS  then  afterwards  formed  into  little  heaps,  or  mounds,  of  15  or 
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16  tons  each,  where  it  remains  until  the  commencement  of  the  rainy 
season,  when  it  is  carefully  washed  in  large  square  boxes  arranged 
under  large  oblong  wooden  sheds.  A  negro  washer  works  at  each  of 
these  boxes,  and  numerous  inspectors  are  placed  at  regular  distances 
among  the  workmen  to  prevent  any  abstraction  of  the  diamonds  by  those 
who  may  chance  to  find  them.  VVhen  a  ne^ro  finds  a  diamond  he  im- 
mediately shows  it  to  the  inspector,  and  if  its  weight  amounts  to  17^ 
carats,  or  71)  grains,  he  receives  his  liberty. 

The  diamond  is  found  crystallized  in  the  octahedron  form,  or  in  some 
other  immediately  derived  from  it.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  3.1 
to  3.6.  It  is  not  acted  upon  by  any  solvent;  but  when  strongly  heated 
in  air,  or  in  oxygen  gas,  is  consumed  with  the  formation  of  carbonic 
acid. 

The  fracture  of  this  mineral  is  foliated,  its  lamina}  being  parallel  to 
the  faces  of  the  regular  octahedron.  VVhen  broken,  it  divides  in  the  di- 
rection of  these  lines;  and  this  property  of  the  gem  is  extensively  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  lapidary  when  reducing  it  to  the  forms  best  adapted 
to  ornamental  purposes. 

Diamonds  are  usually  colorless  and  transparent,  but,  when  colored,  are 
usually  of  a  yellowish  tint.  Green  diamonds  are,  next  to  yellow,  the 
most  common.  Blue  specimens  are  also  occasionally  found,  and, 
although  they  seldom  jwssess  much  lustre,  are  in  many  countries  hii^lily 
valued. 

Of  all  the  colored  varieties  the  rose  or  pink  diamond  are,  however,  by 
far  the  most  esteemed,  and  sometimes  even  exceed  in  value  those  which 
are  perfectly  colorless,  although,  in  general,  the  most  limpid  gems  will 
be  found  to  bear  i|ie  highest  price. 

The  art  of  cutting  and  pclishing  the  diamond,  although  probably 
known  in  Asia  in  remote  antiquity,  was  first  introduced  into  Europe  by 
Louis  Bergher,  of  Bruges,  in  the  year  1456.  The  object  is  efl'ected  in 
two  difl!"erent  ways,  either  by  taking  advantage  of  the  natural  laminae  of 
the  gem,  and  splitting  it  in  directions  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  octahe- 
dron, or  by  sawing  it  with  a  very  delicate  wire  covered  wiili  diamond 
powder.  By  these  processes,  and  more  especially  by  the  foimer,  the 
diamond  is  so  cut  away  that  the  weight  of  the  finished  ^exn  is  rarely 
more  than  one-half  that  of  the  rough  stone  from  which  it  is  cut;  anJ 
consequently  the  weight  of  the  brilliant  cut  diamond  is  considered  equal 
in  value  tothat  of  a  similar  rough  one  of  twice  its  weight,  exclusive  of 
the  cost  of  labor  expended  in  the  workmanship.  The  wei^^ht  and  value 
of  diamonds  are  estimated  in  carats,  of  which  luU  are  equal  to  one 
ounce  troy,  or  4S0  grains. 

The  difference  between  the  exchangeable  value  of  two  diamonds  of 
equal  merit  is  generally  estimated  in  the  squares  of  their  weights,  so 
that  the  value  of  three  diamonds,  weighing,  respectively,  one^  two,  and 
three  carat.s,  will  be  as  one,  four,  and  nine. 

The  average  price  of  rough  diamonds  is  estimated  at  -^2  per  carat; 
and  consequently,  when  cut,  the  cost  of  the  first  carat,  exclusive  of 
workmanship,  will  be  ^8,  which  is  the  price  of  an  uncut  diamond  of 
two  carats. 

The  rapidly  increasing  value  of  diamonds  in  proportion  to  their  weight 
in  carats  will  be  readily  eeea  by  a  glance  at  .the  following  tabular  state- 
ments: 
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A  wrouffht  diamond  of  3  carats  is  worth  .  -  -         £72 

~   ~  -  -  .  -  126 

200 

800 

.  -  -  .       3,200 

1  .  -       7,200 

-  12,800 
.     20,000 

-  28,000 

-  80,000 

Beyond  this  weight  snch  a  method  of  calculation  is  not,  however,  ap- 
plicable, in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  purchasers  for  the 
more  valuable  gems. 

Of  the  numerous  diamonds  exhibited,  by  far  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  is  the  Koh-i  noor,  formerly  the  property  of  Runjeet  Singh. 
This  jewel,  which  is  the  property  of  her  Majesty,  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  world,  and  is  valued  at  ,i"2,()00,0()0  sterling.  Besides  this  mag- 
nificent diamond  the  Exhibition  contains  a  vast  collection  of  jewels  of 
inferior  weight  and  value,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  a  unique 
blue  diamond  weighing  177  grains,  the  property  of  Mr.  Hope. 

Of  the  other  large  diamonds  in  the  world,  the  following  are  the  most 
remarkable:  That  mentioned  by  Taveriiier  as  belonging  to  the  Emperor 
of  Mogul,  a  now  extinct  kingdom,  weighing,  in  the  rough  slate,  900 
carats.  It  was  found  in  the  (iolconda  mine  in  the  year  I.^.jO,  and  is  the 
size  of  a  hen's  egg  divided  through  the  middle  in  the  direction  of  its 
smallest  diameter.  Among  the  crown  jewels  of  Russia  is  a  diamond 
weighing  19.5  carats.  It  is  the  siie  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  was  formerly 
the  eye  ot  the  idol  Sheringham.  Thence  it  was  stolen  by  a  French 
soldier  wh«  deserted  in  ihc  Malabar  tervice,  and  who  found  the  means 
of  purloining  the  gem.  He  escaped  with  it  to  Madras,  where  he  disposed 
of  it  for  J^2,100  to  a  captain  of  a  ship,  who  afterwards  sold  it  to  a  Jew 
for  SIX  times  that  amount.  The  Jew  subsequently  disposed  of  it  to  a 
Greek  merchant,  who  afterwards  sold  it  to  the  Empress  Catharine  for 
.f'90,000  in  ready  money  and  an  annuity  of  ..^4,000.  The  most  perfect 
and  beautiful  diamond  hitherto  found  is  probably  that  brought  from 
India  by  an  English  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Pitt,  who  sold  it  to  the 
J)uke  of  Orleans,  by  wfiom  it  was  placed  among  the  crown  jewels  of 
France.  This  jewel  weighs  rather  more  than  136  carats,  and  was  sold 
for  the  sum  of  J  100,000. 

A  model  of  a  portion  of  the  Xizam  diamond — the  remainder  being 
unfirtunatcly  chipped  off — is  shown  in  ihe  Indian  department.  The 
manner  in  which  this  diamond  was  found,  about  20  years  since,  in  the 
Nizam's  territories,  is  rather  interesting.  It  was  first  seen  in  the  hands 
of  a  native  child,  who  was  playing  with  it  in  ignorance  of  its  value.  The 
sum  of  eight  <'  aunas"  being  offered  for  it,  excited  the  suspicion  of  the 
parents  of  the  child,  and  led  ultimately  to  the  discovery  that  the  bright 
stone  was  a  real  diamond.  The  diamond,  after  passing  through  many 
hands,  was  purchased  by  a  native  banker  for  70,000  rupees,  and  it  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  his  highness  the  Nizam.  The  stone  is  of  an 
irregular,  pval  shape.  Its  length  is  2.4S,  its  greatest  breadth  1.85,  and 
its   average  thickness  0.92  inch.     The   actual  weight  Of  the  Nizam 
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diamond  is  1,108  ^ins,  being  equal  to  277  carats  of  weight  for  the 
rough  diaraoud;  and  as  the  r«ugh  stones  are  usually  taken  to  give  but 
one-half  their  weight  when  cut  and  polished,  we  should  have,  losf  carats- 
or  a  weight  ^tween  the  Pitt  or  Regent  diamoad  (ISSf  carats)  and  that* 
of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  (139  carats,)  and  the  weight  of  the 
^izam  diamond.     Had  the  diamond  remained  entire,  its  weight,  when 

X!h  ..^''^"^V^r*^  *^*^«  ^"  156*  carats,  which  woold  havS 
placed  It  between  the  Tuscan  and  the  great  Russian  diamond  of  195  carats. 
b  torn  the  circumstances  of  the  Niiam  diamond  not  being  polished,  il 
is  not  kno WB  whether  it  is  likf  ly  to  prove  one  of  the  first  waterVbut  there 
IS  every  probability  that  it  is  so,  as  the  naUves  of  India  are  too  good  judges 
of  diamonds  to  mistake  a  topaz  for  one.  And  an  additional  proof  of  ito 
value  may  be  learned  from  the  fact  that  a  native  gave,  for  the  broken 
fragment,  a  sum  not  te^s  than  76,000  rupees. 

.»I!J^*^**T°S^*  coming  from  Brazil  are  usually  smaller  than  those  pro- 
cured  from  India.  But  the  mines  of  the  formercountry  annually  furnish 
from  10  pounds  to  13  pounds  weight  of  this  precious  mineral,  of  which 

n^Z^/.^'n!^'?^'*  '*"'^"?  ^'  for  jewelry;  the  remainder,  under  the 
name  ot  ''port,  being  used  for  other  purposes— such  as  the  cutting  of 
glass  and  the  grinding  or  polishing  of  precious  stones.  ^ 

f;^t!^1i  '^®  ""'t^'  oiinerals  much  prized  by  the  jeweller  may  be  men- 
tioned  the  sapphire,  which,  when  perfectly  transparent,  and  of  a  good 
color,  IS  as  highly  esteemed  as  the  diamond .     This  gem  is  almost  entm^lv 
composed  of  alumina,  the  various  colors  of  different  individual  specimens 
be^ng  occasioned  by  extremely  minute  admixtures  of  the  metalliVoxides. 
X  hose  havmg  y,lue  color  are  knowu  as  oriental  sapphires,  whilst  ethers 
not  having  the  Rme  oxides  in  combination  are  differently  colored,  and 
consequendy  receive  various  distinct  nai.-es      When  red,  they  are  called 
oriental  rubies;  when  yellow,  oriental  topazes;  when    violet,    oriental 
amethysts;  and  when  they  are  hair  brown,  adamaiiime  spar. 
1       **%r*®«'  »>»»e  specimens  of  this  gem  have  been  procured  from  Cev- 
OB.     1  he  most  esteemed  red  varieties  come  from  the  Capellan  moun- 
tains, m  the  kingdom  of  Ava;  and  smaller  stones  of  the  same  kind  are 
occasionally  met  with  in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  Auvergne.     Amethysts 
are  principally  brought  from  the  Carnatic  or  the  Malabaf  coast,  and  eC 
where  m  the  East  indies     The  adaraanUne  spar  is  chiefly  obtined  from 

purposes  Of  these  several  kinds  the  red  is  by  far  the  most  valuable— 
a  ruby  of  3^  carats,  and  perfect  in  form  and  color,  having  been  valued 
at  the  same  pnce  m  brillSmts  having  an  equal  weight. 

i  he  emerald  is  a  precious  stone,  of  a  beautifully  green  color,  valued 

ZoH^^'nT"^'  "°^}^J^*  •^"^  ^^  ^  tiie^orien^l  riby  ^ 
sapphire.  It  occurs  crystallized  in  regular  six-sided  prisms,  and  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  2.70.  In  composition  this  gem  may  be  considereTaJ 
a  doubesUicate  of  alumina  and  gTucina,  mixS^  with  UaS^e  smafpo" 
uons  of  iron  and  a  Utile  hme.  f  he  most  beauUfiil  emeralds  are  obtained 
from  Pern,  where  they  occur  as  a  kind  of  grey  schist,  mixed  with  grea^ 
or  less  quanuues  of  carboaate  of  lime.  A  locii  stone  of  this  kind,  M- 
ing  four  grains,  is  valued  at  from  Ji  to  JS:  and  one  of  24  grai'ns  i^ 
ized  at  iSe  sale  of  M.  De  Diee's  cabinet,  2,^.,  or  n^rly  ilW  ^ 
of  Ik®  ff?®'  !!J?  "^^"^  mineral,  belonging  to  the  cubic  system,  and 
of  which  the  pi^ominatiog  form  is  th«  rhomboidal  dodochaedron.    Itl 
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constituents  are  silica,  alumina,  lime,  and  protoxide  of  iron.  It  i» 
usually  found  discriminated  in  the  primitive  formations,  and  frequently 
occurs  in  gneiss  and  clay  slate.  Garnets  are  abundantly  met  with  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  in  Germany;  but  those  of  Peru  are 
the  most  esteemed. 

The  crysolite,  called  the  ♦< peridot"  by  Haug  and  the  French  mineral- 
ogists, is,  probably,  the  topaz  of  the  ancients.  It  is  the  softest  of  the 
precious  stones,  being  scratched  by  a  file  or  a  fragment  of  quartz. 
Ctuartz,  in  a  crysiallme  fonn,  is  also  frequently  cut  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses; and  when  limpid  and  entirely  free  from  flaws,  is  a  very  beautiful 
stone.  When  existing  in  the  form  of  calcedony,  and  variously  colored 
by  metallic  oxides,  the  substance  receives  the  name  of  cats-eye,  plasma, 
chryscopase,  onyx,  sardonyx,  &c.  It  has  a  vitreous  lustre,  a  con- 
choidal  fracture,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  2.69. 

Opal,  or  uncleavable  quartz,  has  a  conchnidal  fracture,  with  a  resinous 
or  vitreous    lustre,   accompanied   by   a  strong  play  of  colors.      It  occurs 

in  kidney-shaped  or  stalactitic  concretions,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
2.091.  Hungary  was  long  the  only  locality  of  precious  opal,  where  it 
occurs  in  connexion  with  common  opal,  in  a  sort  of  phephyritis  forma- 
tion. Lately,  however,  some  very  fine  specimens  of  this  substance  have 
been  discovered  in  the  Faroe  islands;  and  most  beautiful  ones,  some- 
times quite  transparent,  are  obtained  near  Gracias  a  Uios,  in  the  piovince 
of  Honduras,  in  America.  | 


Electro- Metallurgy. 


eat 


It  is  scarcely  eleven  years  since  electricity  began  to  beapplied  success- 
fully to  the  arta.  About  the  year  1840,  electro  medals,  brittle  and  friable, 
but  still  successful  repetitions  of  the  originals,  began  to  pass  into  circu- 
lation. Since  that  period,  the  laws  regnlatmg  the  dej)osition  of  the 
metal  have  been  determined,  the  most  appropriate  solution  for  every 
metal  has  been  learned,  and  the  operation  of  electrotyping  has  been  dig- 
nified into  an  art.  In  all  electro- decompositions  the  metal  is  deposited 
atom  by  atom,  so  that  however  minute  the  object  is,  however  fine  the 
workmanship,  the  difficulty  of  its  application  is  in  no  way  enhanced. 
Everything  is  faithfully  copied,  and  our  countryman.  Professor  Silliman, 
has  actually  been  enabled  to  multiply  the  iridiscent  colors  which  gives 
its  unequalled  beauty  to  mother-of-pearl.  In  fact,  there  seems  to  be  no 
boands  to  the  power  of  delicately  representing  objects  by  this  wonderful 
process.  Bunches  of  grapes,  leaves  of  the  fern,  the  tiniest  spires  shoot 
ing  firom  a  blade  of  grass,  the  stamens  and  pistils  of  flowers,  wings  of 
insects,  down  of  feathers,  and  even  the  eyes  of  the  common  house-fly, 
are  produced  in  model  without  difficulty,  and  in  exquisite  perfection. 

The  mode  in  which  these  results  are  obtained  is  generally  that  which 
is  called  the  battery  process;  troughs  and  batteries  of  such  as  were  em- 
ployed in  tha  ususd  modvs  operandi  bein^  exhibited  at  various  stands 
m  the  Exhibition.  In  this  trough  gold  and  silver  have  latterly  been  re- 
duced by  the  motion  of  the  electric  force.  During  this  reduction  of 
metals,  various  processes  are  simultaneously  conducted.  At  the  nega- 
tive pole,  when  the  metal  is  being  deposited,  the  same  amount  of  metal 
is-broduced  from  the  solution.     But  at  the  same  time  that  the  metal  is 

bemg  reduced  from  the  fluid;  a  similar  amount  of  metal  is  dissolving  at 
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th^  positive  pole  and  thus  the  precipitating  trough  is  a  manufactory  for 
the  generation  of  the  metallic  salt,  and  a  decotnfK»sing  apparatus  for  the 
reduction  of  the  metal.  W.th  regard  to  gr>ld  and^ilTr  XS,  are 
generally  precp.tated  from  cyanides,  more  metal  is  apt  t^bl  reduced 
ban  that  which  is  dissolved;  and  hence  experimenters  have  houlht 
that  eleclncity  has  made  gold.  "lougnr 

III  I  he  rear  of  the  Exhibition  was  placed  otie  most  interestini?  eTamnl# 

tannia  bridge   which  has  rendered  the  Menai  straits  so  great  an  objwfoi 
attractioii.     Every  part  of  the  model  was  made  to  scale%verj  „vet  t« 
-    represented,  every  smallest  portion  of  iron,  steel,  casting,  or  wrouTS 
ZZ^'J^'a'^T'^'^  ^"^  '^*  ^"^«-  «"^'  >"^heir  'reduced'  pmSs 
S^fi^r'ur:r\h7L7ab^;^^^  "^^"  ~  -''-'  ^^^^^^" 

c.^s^^^o?^=yX^  ^k^rr^-l^^-^Sd" 
the  next  process  is  to  form  a  matrix,  which  is  kept  for  the  pur^sl  of 
producing  as  many  other  duplicate  plates  as  may  be  t^qui?^^  Th« 
^an  thus  carried  out  is  as  follows:  'He  battery  iL^lhZ^anTmmlnJ^ 

ltit'h"^Th"ez'?nc"'     r""^'  '"^';^-  ^'"^^'^^  bitteries  for  Twelve 
W  Sh;ffi.L?    I  ^^  P'^^®  "  arranged  in  the  middle,  and  plates  of  the 
best  Sheffield  plated  copper  are  used  for  the  ne,?ative  pole.     The  back 
and  cpreous  edge  are  thoroughly  coated  with  varnish,  and  the  sUver 
surface  is  covered  with  finely  divided  platinum.     This  forni  of  battel 
answers  well  m  the  hands  of  the  highly  disciplined  and Xctive  cS 
of  sappers  and  miners,  but  most  other  manufacturers  find  that  a  pLiTiS 
-8.  ver  plate,  altbough  much  dearer,  is  still  preferable  to  the  pSzS 
plated  copper.    The  precipitating  trough  is  placed  upon  atruck.    The  ^t 
U^ye  pole  consists  of  a  thick  plate  of  copper,  which  is  arran  J  at^ht 
botto,^  of  the  trough.     The  plate  to  be  copied  is  placed  at  the^  of  the 
vessel,  to  prevent  particles  of  dirt  from  falling  u^on  it,  and  th7proi»r 
diffusion  of  the  newly  made  metallic  salts  is  obt'a^ned  by  a  mechS 
arrangement  which  agitates  the  whole  vessel.     The  pfates  exhS 
were  seven  in  number-ihe  first  three  being  an  original   dunl.cf^inH 
matrix,  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  cor^rec"iZ  s™^  ^w  lin^^ 
of  railroad,  or  new  buildings,»were  inserted  without  iniS^  or  ^1^ 
to  the  onginal      An  impression  on  paper  accompanies\e  S^^ 
showing  Its  state  before  the  matrix  was  taken.  onginai, 

III  the  department  of  the  Austrian   Imperial   Printing  Office  wan  nn 
electro  deposit  thirty  feet  long,  to  demonstrate  the  extenf  to  which ^J^ 

te""  r^7  ^™^'-  ™^  ^"^^  »  «^«"  ^i"^«  «ince,  describ^  in  t^ 
Philosophu^  Magazine,  and  was  afterwards  carried  out  TnEngVnd 
In  another  department  of  Austria  an  invention  was  shown  cSl^chS^* 
typy,  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  PiiU,  of  CoDenhL^  A  !f 
plate  IS  taken  and  covered  with  etching  ground;  it '^fct'ch^  '^ 
the  .urface  covered  with  an  easy  fusible  meta  .  The  pUte  ^'tSJ^ 
scraped,  so  as  to  leave  the  metal  in  the  hollow  parts  p^Vc^  by  tS 
e  ching.    The  surface  is  then  again  etched  to  reviW  thimn^the  zS« 

A  IV!"^  0«n«»ark  department  was  an  example  of  electro-strlomDhr 
A  cast  IS  made  in  a  black  compound,  which  is  silvered  over!^   tS  ii 
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drawn  upon  by  cutting  through  the  silver.     An  electro  reverse  is  then 

made,  and  an  electro-piate  from  this  reverBe^  which  is  ready  for  printing. 
This  is  called  electro-stylograph y. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  first  idea  of  electro  gilding  was  given  by 
Bmgnatelli  nearly  fifty  years  ago;  and  he  states  in  a  letter  to  Yan  Mons, 
which  was  published  at  the  same  time  in  most  of  the  countries  of 
Borope,  that  he  had  gilded  two  vessels  by  making  them  the  negative 
poke  of  a  volt'iic  circuit.  Notwithstanding  this  publication,  the  old  mer- 
cury gilding  was  carried  out  till  the  first  idea  of  electro- metallurgy  had 
been  given.  To  £lkington  is  due  the  merit  of  employing  th«  compound 
of  metal  with  the  cyanide  of  potassium,  which  has  afforded  to  the 
electro- gilder  and  the  electro- plater  snch  facilities  that  these  processes 
can  be  employed  by  any  person.  The  gilding  or  silvering  solutions  can 
be  easily  made  by  boiling  the  acids  of  the  metals  in  a  solution  of  the 
cyanide  of  potassium,  or  by  a  process  which  is  more  used  by  some  man- 
uibctnrers — that  of  making  a  large  plate  of  pure  metal  the  positive  pole  of 
the  solution.  In  comparing  the  results  which  have  been  obtained  by 
different  manufacturers,  it  appears  that  a  very  thin  layer  will  give  as  good 
an  app€sarance  to  the  eye  as  a  very  thick  coating.  Hence  in  buying 
these  articles  the  purchaser  must  rely  entirely  upon  the  honesty  of  the 
maaufiau^turer. 

Electro-plating  is  undoubtedly  made  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  false 
coinage.  We  ourselves  have  seen  electro-plated  sixpences,  shillings,  and 
half  crowns  in  England  which  rung  as  clear  as  silver.  They  may 
always  be  detected,  however,  by  the  bitter  taste  of  the  cyanide  which  is 
alwftys  left  in  small  quantities  on  the  coin ;  by  their  hghtness,  nearly 
one-third  less  in  weight  than  the  original  metal;  and  by  being  mucjfi 
moie  easily  bent. 

Electro  statues  were  well  represented  in  the  Exhibition.  The  electro 
depositioa  of  the  head  of  Baron  Macketti's  horse  was,  perhaps,  the  best 
dxanple.  The  electro  statue  of  the  Lhike  of  Gloucester,  modelled  by 
Westmacott  for  the  English  House  of  Lords,  by  Elkington,  was  a  most 
edcellent  electro-cast,  and  was  b/  many  considered  the  best  thing  in  its 
way  in  the  Exhibition.  The  Death  of  a  Welch  prince,  supported  by  a 
fisttiale  figure,  a  bust  of  Jupiter,  a  aide-board  with  electro-bronze  panels, 
said  figures  of  Ariadne  and  th«  Fawn,  all  exhibited  by  Elkington,  were 
very  fine.  In  the  hands  of  this  firm  (Messrs.  Elkington)  the  manufac- 
ture of  electro- plated  goods  promises  to  form  a  very  important  branch  of 
industrv.  They  are  employihg  750  hands  in  the  production  of  these 
goods,  have  two  large  Victories  at  work  in  Birmingham,  and  another  in 
thA  process  of  erection,  and  are  bringing  steam  power  to  bear  upon  their 
ejMnded  processes. 

Pmssni  exhibited  one  small  electro  statue,  admirably  well  done.  The 
process  of  making  electro  statues,  however,  is  expensive.  We  must  first 
iMifV  the  cost  of  the  copper,  to  which  must  be  added  th«  cost  of  the  zinc 
difsolvwd  in  the  battery,  and  to  theae  the  cost  of  the  sulphuric  acid  to 
dbMolve  it.  Farther,  the  moulds  are  expensive,  and  the  labor  difficult. 
Ill  spilt  of  all  these  chains,  electro-meiallnrgy  is  increasing,  even  for 
flitctio  sUtues.  Some  of  the  zinc  statues  of  Kiss,  the  great  artist  of  the 
age,  are  electro-coppered ;  but  the  plan  he  adopts  he  has  not  made  known. 

Electro  bes'reiiets  are  said  to  be  less  difficult.  They  are  Weil  repre- 
miMd  now  in  the  bazaars  and  toy-shops  of  our  country.     Electro  copper 
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f'^^'J^'ru'*'  ^®*"  produced,  but  they  tie  said  to  fiiil  in  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  designed.  Well  represented  as  were  electro-metal- 
lurgic  specimens  m  the  Exhibition,  and  extensively  as  the  pro«5ess  has 
been  introduced  m  the  arts,  there  are  many  modes  and  applications  known 
to  the  scientific  which  have  not  yet  been  adopted  by  the  maniifacturer 
m  the  machinery  department  was  exhibited  a  wood  electro- magnetic  eol 
gme,  invented  by  M.  J.  Hjorth,  of  which  a  word  should  belSd.  The 
improvements  consist  in  using  only  one  hollow  electric  magnet,  the  re- 
specuve  poles  of  which  are  divided  into  three  or  more  squwe  rin«,  ia- 
side  slightly  corneal,  and  outside  connected  with  the  bows  of  the  magnee. 
which  form  the  communication  between  the  respective  poles.  Plateswiih 
nbs,  connected  in  the  centre  with  corresponding  magnetic  plates  and 
nbs,  are  applied  for  guiding  the  motion  of  the  piston,  serving  at  the  same 

^IT^f'^^'l^J  7^^^"^  ™^^"^^  contact  may,  during  each  stroke,  be 
^tabhshed  and  broken  between  the  piston  and  one  of  the  lespecdve 

Tm-^u  j  u  ^^®  ^^^^^^  "^^^^^  *  ^^^^'i  stroke,  magnetic  contact  is  es- 
tablished between  the  north  pole  and  piston;  and  the  latter,  obtaining 
thereby  he  same  polanty  as  the  north  pole,  will,  of  course,  attract  (hi 
south  pole.  ^Y  means  of  these  and  other  arrangements,  Mr.  Hiorth  is 
enabled  to  obtain  a  stroke  of  any  length  with  only  one  electro  mairnet, 
the  piston  being  a  movable  extension  of  either  of  the  poles,  and  attracted 
by  a  succession  of  polarities,  the  acting  surfiices  of  which  extend  to  the 
whole  periphery ;  and  also  to  arrange  the  piston  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
may  be  extended  to  any  size,  and  at  the  same  time  not  be  heavier  than 
a  piston  in  a  low  pressure  engine  of  the  same  diameter. 

Substances  used  as  Food,  artd  in  Atanufactures. 

«vK^f  7'^T"l^^u™^^'  interesting  and  valuable  of  the  series  of  articles 
exhibited  under  the  head  of  substances  used  as  food,  not  one  surpassed 
the  very  fine  collection  of  the  Messrs.  Lawson,  of  Edinburgh.  ItSt 
nf  rZZ^a  .  ^'  being  a  complete  encyclopedia  of  the  agricultural  prodice 
ot  Oreat  Britain.  The  specimens  were  numerous,  weU  selected,  and  ad- 
^''  U'"*"^^"*'  and  they  richly  repaid  a  careful  and  minute  examina- 
tion.  .They  were  divided  into  six  series,  well  arranged  in  cases,  and 
were  briefly  described  by  labels.  The  first  division  in^Uided  wh^  wd 
all  the  common  cereals;  in  fact,  all  those  plants  which  are  cultivated  foi 
the  sake  of  their  farinaceous  seeds.  The  seeds,  in  most  cases,  were  aS 
companied  with  portions  of  the  flour,  both  in  the  raw  state  and  ^ 
manufactured  into  biscuits.     The  straw  of  each  pUnt  was  also  shown^ 

2^^nts     %1  Ihr?'  r!lS"',1  ^r'  ?^  "*^  »°^''  herbage,  and  forage 
flto^V  J  included  all  the  plants  which  are  cultivated  for  t2e 

S^H  }  ^'  roots-such  as  turnips,  beets,  carrots,  (kc.  Of  these  the 
seeds,  dned  beans,  and  excellent  models  in  wax  as  well  as  colored 
drawings  of  the  roots,  were  shown.  The  fourth  and  fifth  division  con- 
fn^ln''^  ^^T  ^"^''^'''?^  ^'  '^^  "'^  ^f  manufacture,  and  for  mXS^, 
wh^h'f F'jh''^ '^""^'  '^u  ^^°"'''  fibreyielding  plants,  and  also  tb^ 

♦       m7n?  ?    I  1  °'i'"'?^'^r*l*.P^"»^  asadye,togeier  withgoodap«;i. 

<  mens  of  cloth  and  other  fiibncs  dyed  with  it,  gi^ng,  therefoVa  mMt 
complete  il  ustration  of  its  pracUcal  use.  In  the  lastli vision  wLpCd 
charactermtic  specuiens  of  a  great  number  of  Umber  trees,  coiwuSigVf 
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woods,  leaves,  fniits,  and  seeds.  The  specimens  of  leaves  were  espe- 
cially beautifnl  and  well  selerted,  beitic  tor  the  most  part  sertioiis  of  large 
trees,  cut  either  horizontally  or  longitudinally,  and  in  part  polished,  so 
as  to  show  the  grain. 

Next  in  extent  to  the  collection  of  the  Messrs.  Lawson  was  a  collec- 
tion of  seeds  exhibited  by  the  Messrs.  Gibbs.  Part  of  this  series  con- 
sisted of  fodder  grasses,  the  dried  plant  being  shown  in  each  division  of 
the  cases  by  the  size  of  the  seed.  A  very  valuable  and  complete  series 
of  wheat  was  contributed  by  Colonel  Le  Conteur,  of  Jersey.  Near  these 
were  also  samples  of  hybridized  wheats,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Maund,  of 
Bromsgrove. 

Almost  every  country  exhibited  samples  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and 
the  ordinary  cereals  which  are  cultivated  as  articles  of  food.  To  attempt 
to  specify  these  would  lead  us  into  too  minute  details  for  this  Report. 
Many  samples  of  new  kinds  of  wheat  were  taken  from  the  specimens 
shown  in  France,  England,  Russia,  Spain,  North  Germany,  &.C.,  (fcc, 
to  be  tried  in  our  own  soil. 

As  a  whole,  the  seeds  (especially  of  wheat)  from  the  United  States 
were  deemed  superior  to  all  others,  and  were  greatly  sought  after.  Mr. 
T.  Bell,  of  Morrisania,  New  York,  prepared  and  packed  large  samples 
of  all  his  farm  products — spring  wheat,  Soule  wheat,  Mediterranean 
wheatjbald  white  flint  wheat,  barley,  rye,  buckwheat,  oats,  maize,  broom- 
corn,  flax,  millet,  clover,  and  timothy  seeds,  which  he  freely  distributed 
to  the  agriculturists  of  all  nations.  Of  the  new  kinds  of  wheat  exhib- 
ited, 1  doubt  if  many  will  be  found  useful  to  introduce  upon  our  lands. 
The  black  wheat  of  the  Burmese,  and  the  soft  white  wheat  of  India, 
have  each  their  own  share  of  interest,  though,  from  their  being  greatly 
subject  to  the  weevil,  I  doubt  if  they  would  prove  of  any  advantage  to 
us.  Col.  B.  P.  Johnson,  commi.«ssioner  from  the  State  of  New  York  to 
the  Exhibition,  gave  the  subject  of  grains  particular  attention,  and  his 
report  upon  that  and  kindred  subjects  will  not  fail  to  be  interesting  and 
useful  to  our  farmers. 

Wools. — The  collection  of  wools  was  by  no  means  large.  England, 
Scotland,  and  some  of  the  northern  islands,  exhibited  specimens  of  the 
South  Down,  merino,  and  Cheviot.  Most  of  them  were  of  a  second- 
rate  character,  harsh,  weak,  and  coarse.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  how- 
5ver,  that  iii  En><land  the  rage  for  fine  wool  has  never,  as  in  the  United 
Btates,  depreciated  the  size  and  mutton  of  the  flocks.  The^V*^  wools 
ire  not  the  produce  of  England.  The  farmer  raises  sheep  lor  mutton, 
and  the  wool  he  takes  from  his  flock  is  the  vain  upon  which  he  counts. 
Still)  there  are  crosses  of  breeds  of  sheep  in  England — such,  for  example, 
as  the  Leicester  with  the  South  Down — which  produ^'e  good  wool  with- 
out deteriorating  the  market  value  of  the  carcass.  Many  of  our  agricul- 
turists are  now  turning  their  attention  to  the  English  breeds  cf  sheep. 
Fine  ewes  and  bucks,  purchased  at  a  high  price,  have  been  imported 
during  the  summer,  and  many  more  have  been  ordered  for  another 
season. 

In  the  departments  devoted  to  the  colonies  of  GJreat  Britain  many 
samples  of  wool  were  sh(»wn.  Fn  m  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  there 
were  capital  samples  of  Saxony;  from  Australia  a  clean  wool,  under  the 
name  of  white  skin  wool,  seeniinifly  a  rrnns  between  the  merino  and 
some  native  breed;  from  the  East,  Thibet  wools,  Hindostan  wouiS; 
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M'llay  wools,  and  others;  and  from  Port  Philip  a  wool  recently  intro- 
duced mto  England,  fine,  strong,  clean, .with  a  long  curling  staple,  and 

— .a  weight  of  nearly  four  pounds  to  the  fleece.    There  were  wools  shown, 
also,  from  South  America;  from  Hungary— fine,  but  very  greasy;  from 
Vienna  the  best— whether  in  quality,  strength,  weight,  or  condition— of 
any  in  the  Exhibition;  from  Bohemia— a  pure  merino;  and  from  Silesia. 
1  he  wool,  however,  most  deservinj?  the  attention  of  our  growers  came 
from  Prussia,  contributed  by  M.  Thaer,  Moeglin,  all  native  fleeces,  and 
combining  the  desirable  qualities  for  our  western  States.    The  sheep  is 
represented  to  be  large,  hardy,  easily  fatted,  and  producing  good  mutton- 
not  subject  to  disease,  and  yielding  a  long  staple,  strong  and  fine,  wool,' 
m   weight  to  each  fleece  of  over  four  pounds.      Another  very  good 
quality  of  these  native  Prussian  sheep  is  that  the  wool,  uniformly  good 
over  all  the  skin,  is  equally  covered  upon  it;  thus,  doubtless,  accountimr 
lor  the  great  average  weight  of  the  fleece. 

The  specimens  of  wool  from  our  own  country  were  confined  to  some 

-three  or  four  samples.  Through  the  influence  of  Judge  Duncan,  of 
Virginia,  these  samples  received  the  full  attention  of  the  jury,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  and  in  the  verdict  wtre  favorably  noticed.  Spain  has 
become  so  associated  with  good  wools  that  one  expected,  upon  entering 

-  "«'i*';jision,  to  find  a  large  collection.  Il  was,  therefore,  disappointing 
to  farid  but  few,  and  those,  for  the  most  part,  decidedly  inferior,  ft 
would  appear  that,  dunng  the  present  century,  when  great  improvements 
in  the  breeds  of  sheep  have  taken  place  over  all  the  worid,  Spain  alone 
has  stood  still,  if,  indeed,  she  has  not  sensibly  retrograded.  I  may  here 
state,  with  reference  to  this  subject,  that  in  former  times  the  Castilian 
nionarchs  granted  very  peculiar  privilejjes  to  the  great  sheep  farmers, 
who  were,  in  fact,  the  chief  nobles  of  the  land,  and  the  heads  of  the 
principal  religious  establishment,  and  who  were  united  together  into  a 
society  which  met  at  Madrid,  from  time  to  time,  under  the  name  of 
Consejo  de  Mesta.  This  society  had  supreme  power  in  all  matters 
relating  to  sheep,  pastures,  shepherds,  and  wool;  and,  amongst  other 
miix)rtant  privileges,  they  had  the  right  of  pasturing  their  sheep  on  the 
lands  of  any  tanner  on  payment  of  a  small  fine,  or  tribute;  they  wer« 
in  short,  allowed  to  feed  their  sheep  at  the  public  expense.  All  this' 
however,  has  been  long  since  done  away  with.  ' 

The  French  collection  of  wool  was  not  numerous;  but  some  of  the 
fleeces  shown  were  highly  curious  and  interesting.  The  ordinary 
1"  rench  wools  of  commerce  are  not  at  all  peculiar,  and,  for  the  most  Mrt— 
including  a  small  number  of  rather  indifl'erent  specimens  from  Aliferia^ 
there  was  little  in  them  to  deserve  notice.  It  will,  therefore,  be  enough 
to  indicate  those  which  possessed  more  than  common  interest.  The 
most  curious  fleece  exhibited  in  that  division  was  unquestionably  a 
variety  of  merino  from  the  f^rm  of  M.  Graux,  at  Haucharap  This  was 
an  improved  modification  of  the  old  Spanish  slock,  which,  by  careful 
selection  and  judicious  care  in  breeding,  has  become  a  permanent 
variety,  exhibiting  no  tendency  to  degenerate.  The  wool  was  thick 
upon  the  skin,  long,  remarkably  brilliant,  and  very  strong.  It  was  a 
very  fine  and  beautiful  fibre,  and  one  which  is,  as  yet,  unknown  to  our 
woollen    manufacturers.      Close    by   this   fleece,  and    contrasting  very 

curiously  with  it,  were  some  fleeces  of  pure  old  merino  breeds,  which 

had  been  bred  in  and  in,  without  any  change  or  variation,  for  a  long 
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series  of  years.  They  showed  to  what  extent  s  good  breed  may  be 
impOTerished ,  though  doubtless  sent  for  a  very  different  purpose.  There 
were  also  fleeces  from  the  national  establishment  at  Rambouillet,  fine, 

.  but  of  a  short  staple,  and  not  well  grown  over  the  whole  skin. 

Cotton. — Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  questions  necessarily 
arising  out  of  the  Exhibition  was,  as  to  what  extent  any  one  country 
was  to  continue  in  the  future  to  enjoy  the  monopoly  in  producing  certain 
staple  commodities.  This  question — of  no  inconsiderable  interest  when 
it  concerned  the  articles  of  tea,  sugar,  tobacco,  opium,  rice,  and  cochi- 
neal— became  of  exceeding  importance  when  applied  to  the  future  pro- 
duction of  cotton,  at  the  same  tbne,  when  regaraed  in  all  its  bearings, 
perhaps  the  most  intrinsically  valuable  raw  material  in  the  world.  To 
Great  Britain,  and  all  the  other  manufacturing  countries  of  Europe,  this 
question  was  of  hardly  less  importance  than  to  the  United  States,  since, 
while  to  us  the  rise  and  fall  of  prices  in  cotton  become  the  index  of  all  other 

.  trade,  to  them  it  is  the  source  from  which  a  great  portion  of  their  indus- 
try derives  its  life.  Those  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  reading  trade  lists 
will  have  some  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  cotton  crops  to  the  English 
manu&cturers  alone,  from  the  fact  that  we  expoit  to  England  every  year 
a  quantity  of  cotton  varyine  from  a  million  and  a  quarter  to  a  million  and 
a  halfof  bales,  each  bale  weighing  not  far  from  380  pounds;  consequently, 
even  at  the  lowest  estimate,  the  annual  business  between  us  in  cotton 
alone  exceeds  the  enormous  quantity  of  470,000,000  pounds.  As 
this  export  is  constantly  increasing,  and  every  year  making  Europe  more 
dependent  upon  us  as  producers,  and  we  more  dependent  upon  Europe 
as  our  great  market,  the  question  in  regard  to  the  continuity  of  this  trade 
becomes  one  of  vital  importance  both  to  us  and  to  our  purchasers.  To 
show  what  relation  the  cotton  of  other  countries  bears  to  ours,  and  what 
prospects  were  apparent  at  the  Exhibition  in  regard  to  any  successful 

competition  on  their  part  with  ui,  was  one  purpose  in  view  in  the  ex- 
,  aroination  made  in  this  department  of  raw  material. 

The  samples  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  were  thirteen,  embracing 

2>ecimens  from  five  different  Slates,  viz:  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
labama,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee.  The  exhibitors  were  J.  Pope, 
Memphis,  Tennessee;  S.  Bond,  Memphis,  Tennessee;  Wade  Hampton, 
South  Carolina;  W.  Seabrook,  South  Carolina;  J.  B.  Merriweather, 
Hontgomery,  Alabama;  J.  Nailor,  Vickshurg,  Mississippi;  G.  L.  Holmes, 
Memphis,  Tennessee;  Daniel  Lake,  Memphis,  Tennessee;  J.  R.  Jones, 
GoloBibus,  Georgia;  J.  V.  Jones,  Six  Oaks,  Georgia;  Eli  Raynor  and  J.  L. 
Morgan,  Alabama;  Truesdale,  Jacobs,  dc  Co.,  (a  case  exhibiting  several 
aaqa^es  of  various  grades,)  ISew  York;  and  J.  L.  Mitchell,  Vicksburg, 
Mississippi.  Of  these,  eleven  w«re  full  bales,  exhibiting  the  style  of 
fmgging  and  the  manner  of  packing  the  cotton  for  market.  They  were 
pD,  without  exception,  first  rate  specimens  of  the  various  kinds  of  cotton 
Rtsed  in  the  States,  and  showed,  not  what  could  be  carefully  culled 

i|nfl  prepared  as  a  museum  sample,  but  just  what  was  the  article  raised 
011  the  plantation. 

In  distinguishing  the  actual  value  of  the  several  bales,  it  was  next  to 
Impossible  for  the  most  experienced  broker  to  determine  exactly  the  grade 
Thich  each  should  occupy,  since,  while  every  kind  of  these  cottons 
known  in  market,  the  quality  in  the  bale  was  superior  to  the 
quality  in  th«  mailcet.     The  cotton  of  J.  R.  Jones,  of  Columbia, 
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Georgia—a  cotton  raised  on  his  plantation  in  Alabama— was  beautifiilly 
fine,  soft,  and  silky.  It  had  been  prepared  with  great  care,  and  told 
well  for  the  niocess  of  cultivation  he  had  adopted.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Mr.  Memweather's  cotton,  of  Montgomery,  Alabama.  It  was 
soit,  »trong,  fine,  of  good  color,  well  handled,  and  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. Ihat  of  Hon.  Wade  Hampton,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
was  very  similar  to  Mr.  Merriweather 's,  bearing  so  strting  resemblances 
in  silkiness  softness,  fineness  of  staple,  and  pure  color  to  that,  that  it 
_  was  beheved  bv  many  brokers  who  examined  it  to  have  been  raised  in 
the  same  neighborhood. 

W.  Seabrook,  esq.,  of  South  Carolina,  exhibited  Sea  Island  cotton  in 
bale,  and  a  small  sample  unginned.  The  character  of  his  cotton  is  well 
Jcnown  m  the  European  market;  and  his  exports  are  largely  in  demand. 
The  bale  shown  at  the  Exhibition  fully  sustained  the  reputation  of  this 
unsurpasf^ed  production.  The  seed,  I  may  here  remark,  was  an  object 
of  much  mquiry.  There  have  been  snch  experiments  made  upon  the 
island  cotton  seed  within  the  last  year— in  extracting  its  oil  and  unng  the 
residium  for  fodder— as  to  show  that,  if  it  can  be  afforded  at  a  price  low 
enough,  the  whole  seed  of  the  crop,  now  mainly  useless,  will  come  into 
consumpuon  for  these  purpoaes.  I  directed  several  letters  to  South 
Carohna,  callmg  the  attention  of  growers  of  the  Sea  Island  crop  to  this 
Buoiect.  ^ 

The  specimens  from  Tennessee  were  all  highly  creditable  to  the  ex- 
hibitors.     The  wtton  of  Mr.  D.  Lake  was  of  a  beautiful  color,  and  care- 

^JnLS'^'K'!   V*J*  ^^''  ®*'""^'  ***"^'  ~^*'  «^~"8  »"  «'aple,  and  well 
ginned;  that  of  Mr.  J.  Pope,  fine,  silky,  and  judiciously  handled ;  that 

01  Mr.  O.  L.  Holmes,  perfectly  ripe,  white,  soft,  and  even.     Indeed,  all 
these  cottons  were  as  good  as  could  be  desired,  both  as  regards  the  qual- 
ity of  the  staple  or  its  mode  of  preparation. 
The  cotton  of  J.  Nailor,  of  Vicksburg,  was  of  a  very  superior  quality, 

^-!"»  !!£' J"!"  *  u*"^  ""*^  ^^^'  ***  unsually  long  staple  and  prepared 
most  perfectly  for  the  market.  The  cotton  of  Eli  Raynor,  though  de- 
layed  long  m  arrivmg  at  the  Exhibition,  and  thus  losing  the  first  exami- 
•fnZ  °^^^?,Jy'^^>  was  of  a  pure  white  color,  silky,  and  admirably 
gmned  J  V  Jones,  of  Six  Oaks,  Georgia,  exhibited  a  sample  of  a  new 
kmd  of  upland  cotton,  called  the  Jethro  cotton,  which  excited  much  at- 
'  tention  ithasmanyof  the  characteristics  of  the  finest  Sea  Island  cotton- 
80  t,  silky,  long  staple,  fine,  pure,  and  of  a  rich  color.  Sliould  this 
cotton  become  generally  grown,  it  will  become  a  favorite  article  with  the 
manufacturers  of  the  higher  class  of  goods 

When  looking  at  the  other  samples  of  cotton  in  the  Exhibition,  one 
impression  never  left  the  mmd, and  that  was,that  the  culmreofall  cottons 
^m  inHr?  "«^2!^"^y  conducted.  Wherever  the  specimens  came 
^^t^K  i.  FP':i*'".'^^™®"*'='>°'"^P^»'*^«n^hen  the  cotton  looked 
well-there  had  evidently  been  a  lack  of  care,  either  in  planting,  gather- 
ing, ginning,  packing,  or  finishing,  which  was  of  material  injury  to  its 
character  There  was  an  excellent  little  series  contributed  from  BriUsh 
Guiana,  showmg  that  good  cotton  might  be  produced  there,  but  it  lacked 
quantity,  from  which  alone  a  fiur  eeumate  can  be  made.  From  Jamaica 
a  good  Sea  Island  cotton  was  exhibited,  which  was  badly  cut  in  ginning; 
^x  X  ?!f'**'JS?  •  N«^  Orleans  cotton,  strong,  fine,  and  silky,  bSi 
Uii^\y  colored.     The  postnatal  cottons  were  specunens  of  how  a  good 
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article  can  be  utterly  mined  in  preparation.  As  a  whole,  the  African 
cottons  respmble  ours  in  staple,  color,  and  feeling  far  more  than  the 
Asiatic;  but  they  were,  without  exception,  badly  managed  and  care- 
lessly packed.  The  Egyptian  cottons  did  not  appear  to  ni«-'^  advantage; 
two  or  three  bales  were  shown  below  the  ordinary  avera^^-^^  the  fibre  is 
good,  the  staple  fine  and  long,  and  the  color  fair;  but  it  is  in  most  cases 
very  badly  handled,  and  far  from  being  clean.  The  series  from  Turkey 
was  tolerably  extensive,  but  it  included  no  great  varieJy;  the  samples 
were  small,  and  the  character  was  of  that  short,  crispy,  and  irregular 
fibre,  which  rendered  it  useless  for  any  but  the  poorest  fabrics. 

Peru  sent  one  sample  of  upland  cotton,  very  nearly  resembling  the 
Mississippi.  It  is  said  to  be  easily  cultivated  there,  and  that,  with  proper 
attention,  the  whole  quantity  raised  may  be  as  good  as  this.  China 
showed  several  small  bales  of  a  most  indifferent  quality,  though  th« 
preparation,  like  everything  from  the  hands  of  that  pains-taking  people, 
was  admirable.  Spain  sent  samples  from  her  irrigated  lands,  and  Algiers 
some  of  the  same  kind — the  seed  having  been  obtained  from  Barcelona; 
but  bdth  were  harsh,  unfit  for  the  spinner,  and  good  for  nothing  in  the 
market,  unless  it  might  be  twisted  into  candle  wicking.  Some  speci- 
mens from  Portugal  were  inferior  to  those  of  Spain. 

The  series  of  cottons  in  the  East  India  collection  were,  in  fact,  the 
only  cottons  in  the  Exhibition  which  an  American  would  be  likely  to 
examine  with  any  degree  of  interest.  From  no  other  part  of  the  world 
is  it  probable  that  any  amount  of  cotton  will  ever  be  supplied  to  the 
European  market  sufficiently  to  come  sensibly  into  competition  with 
the  produce  of  our  southern  States;  and  after  the  conflicting  statements 
which  have  been  made  in  reference  to  the  growth  of  market  cotton  in 
the  Engliiih  East  India  possessions,  I  was  anxious  to  witness  for  myself — 
first,  what  progress  had  been  made  up  to  the  present  time,  and  what 
prospects  were  fairly  opened  for  the  future.  This  I  was  enabled  to  do 
at  the  Exhibition  better  even  than  by  a  [)ersonal  inspection  of  the  Indian 
plantations  themselves,  since  it  has  been  the  purp'se  of  the  East  India 
Company,  as  I  very  well  knew,  to  exhibit  in  a  great  variety  of  speci- 
mens a  fair  exponent  of  the  cotton  industry  of  the  East. 

The  East  India  samples  might  have  been  divided  into  three  series — 
namely,  the  indigenous  cottons,  the  introduced  or  foreign  cottons,  and 
the  improved  cottons.  The  last  were  evidently  a  cross  between  the  first 
two,  bearing  strong  resemblance  to  each,  and  forming  the  best  results 
of  innumerable  experiments  and  extraordinary  care. 

The  indigenous  cottons  are  all  short  staple.  They  lack  the, silkiness, 
lustre,  and  softness  of  the  Barbadoes  or  Sea  Island  variety,  and  the 
purify,  color,  and  elasticity  of  the  upland  cotton.  The  series  of  these 
indigenous  cottons  was  very  large.  They  presented  every  variety  of 
appearance — from  the  style  in  which  they  were  brought  to  the  Calcutta 
market,  fifty  years  ago,  to  the  most  improved  manner  of  cleaning,  gin- 
ning, and  packing  introduced  by  the  company.  In  all  of  them,  in 
each  particular  sample,  when  examined  with  care,  one  impression  was 
made  upon  the  mind,  and  that  was  of  carelessness  in  its  preparation.  1 
do  not  now  recall  the  number  of  samples  presented,  but  there  was  not 
one  among  them  all  which  furnished  an  exception  to  this  impression. 
There  was  injury  to  one  sample  from  over  ripeness;  to  another  from 
careless  picking;  to  a  third  from  exposure  to  the  weather ;  to  a  fourth 
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from  bad  packing;  and  so  to  the  end  of  the  series.     In  fart  everything 
would   seem   to   be  done   which   is  likely  to  injure  the  fibre  and  de- 
preciate   its  value  ;   and,    after  observing   the   wretched    condition   of 
these  cottons,  I  could   not   but  turn  with   wonder  to  the  beautiful  pro. 
ducts  of  the  looms  of  Deccan,  and  ask  whether  it  was  possible  that  the 
people  who  were  able  to  manufacture  from  cotton  such  beautifully  fine 
fabrics— to  which  the  name  of  "  woven  air"  seems  to  be  hardly  in- 
appropriate— can  also  be  so  marvellously  careless  and  slovenly  in  the 
preparation  of  the  cotton  itself.     There  are  quite  a  number  of  varieties  of 
this  indigenous  cotton,  some,  of  course,  greatly  surpassing  others   in 
natural  qualities;  but  there  were  none  which  were  presented  for  exhibi- 
tion  whose  merits,  under  any  kind  of  cultivation  or  any  extent  of  care, 
would  ever  demand  for  them  a  good  price  or  a  ready  sale  in  the  market. 
The  introduced   cottons  formetl   the  second  series  of  the  East  India 
Exhibition.    By  these  I  mean  those  cottons  which  have  been  introduced 
into  India  from  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  not  only  with  the 
object  of  encouraging  th6  production  of  so  important  a  substance  in  the 
British  empire,  but  with  the  view  of  rendering  them  less  dependent 
upon  us  for  so  necessary  a  commodity.     It  is  neariy  thirty  years  eince  the 
company  first  had  this  subject  in  view,  and  it  is  quite  twelve  years 
during  which  they  have  given  to  it  a  degree  of  attention,  energy,  and 
capital  that  few  articles  of  natural  production  have  ever  received.     The 
samples  of  this  introduced  cotton  exhibited  were,  of  course,  the  very  best 
that  could  be  produced.     The  object  was  to  show  to  all  doubters  and  in- 
quirers that  as  good  cotton  could  be  grown  in  India,  and  furnished  to 
the  English  market,  as  that  which  is  imported  thence  from  the  United 
States;  and,  of  course,  nothing  of  pains  or  expense  was  spared  to  produce 
the  desired  end.     That  an  entirely  different  one  was  produced,  it  was 
necessary  only  to  consult  the  opinion  of  any  experienced  cotton  broker 
to  know.     In  the  first  place,  and  according  to  the  statements  of  the  com- 
pany itself,  the  attempt  to  introduce  the  long  staple  or  Sea  Island  cotton 
into  India  has  resulted  in  a  total  failure.     It  will  not  grow  there  in  any 
perfection.    Its  silky  qualities  disappear  after  two  or  three  successive  crops, 
and  that  which  renders  it  the  choice  material  for  the  most  beautiful 
fabrics  of  Brussels  and  Paris— its  susceptibility  to  being   drawn    into 
the  minutest  thread— is  entirely  lost.     In  the  second  place,  the  short 
staple  cotton  of  the  New  Orieans  and  upland  varieties,  though  retaining 
Its  original  constituents  in  a  greater  degree,  still  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
very  dubious  crop  for  India.     Evidently  all  of  these  samples  had  been 
judiciously  culuvated,  carefully  ijicked,  and  attentively  packed;  and,  to 
a  cursory  observer,  they  presented  points  of  full  equality  to  the  American. 
But  such  they  do  not  sustain  either  to  the  sample  broker  or  the  manu- 
facturer.     The  staple  is  of  fair  length,  but  it  is  coarse,  crispy,  and  seems 
to  lack  vitality.     It  would  spin  badly  in  mules  used  for  other  cotton, 
and  IS,  in  short,  entirely  another  thing  in  nature  by  its  change  of  soil. 

The  improved  cottons  of  India  are  entirely  the  result  of  careful  ex- 
penment.  They  include  the  best  varieties  of  Java  and  Borneo  cottons, 
and  the  Arabian  and  Chinese.  They  have  been  selected  with  a  view 
to  the  improvement  of  native  cottons  by  the  most  careful  management 
and  upon  the  richest  soils.  In  this  case  the  samples  in  the  Exhibition 
did  not  consist  of  mere  experimental  products,  but  of  the  regular  crops 
from  the  government  farms,  sent  over  during  the  last  four  years por- 
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tions  taken  as  the  best  specimens  from  some  hundreds  of  bales  lately 
received  and  manufactured  in  M'»nchcster.  This  cotton  was  of  a  good 
sound  fibre,  but  very  short  in  stapfe.  It  had  been  well  cultivated,  care- 
fully picked,  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  Looked  like  a  marketable  article. 
For  many  purposes  it  will  answer  well,  and  will  meet  with  a  ready  sale. 
It  is  now  the  favorite  cotton  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  their  en- 
deavdrs  to  supply  the  marfcet  will  probably  be  directed  towards  this 
alone  for  the  future.  It  is  not  a  cotton,  however,  to  take  the  place  of 
any  of  ours.  It  will  never  enter  into  competition  with  them.  It  is  an 
article  so  widely  different,  especially  in  that  most  important  element — 
the  length  of  staple — that  it  must  forever  occupy  by  itself  a  distinct 
and  independent  ground.  | 

From  what  I  have  said,  my  convictions  must  be  apparent  to  the  reader, 
that  the  cottons  raised  in  the  East  can  never  successfully  rival  those 
which  are  the  great  staple  of  the  South.  The  reasons  for  this  are  un- 
doubtedly to  be  ibund  in  the  differences  of  the  soil  of  the  two  parts  of 
the  world.  To  the  effects  produced  by  climate,  although  they  are  doubt- 
less considerable,  I  do  not  attach  so  much  weight.  But  to  the  total 
unlikeness  of  soil,  shown  not  in  appearance,  but  by  chemical  analysis, 
the  unlikeness  of  the  United  States  and  the  East  India  cottons  is  to  be 
attributed.  The  soil  in  the  former — especially  the  soil  in  which  the  finest 
long  staple  cotton  is  grown — is  black,  sandy,  but  rich  in  decaying  organie 
matter;  the  soil  of  the  latter  is  also  black,  but  it  is  a  calcareous,  clayey 
soil,  the  debris  of  volcanic  rocks.  Though  both  black  in  color,  the  two 
soils  are  entirely  different  in  chemical  and  physical  characters.  The  one 
is  rich  in  organic  decayed  matter;  the  other  almost  sterile  fix>m  its  want. 
The  climates,  indeed,  widely  differ,  and  by  that  difference  produce  their 
appropriate  effects.  But  the  toils,  were  the  chmates  the  same — the 
black  soil  of  India  and  the  black  soil  of  the  United  States,  so  long  sup- 
posed to  be  identical — are  too  widely  different  to  produce  the  same  results, 
and  by  their  opposite  natures  sufficiently  account  for  the  deterioration  of 
the  transplanted  cotton  plant.    | 

CeramicM. 

Necessity  early  taught  mankind  the  art  of  pottery.  Long  before  cloth 
was  woven,  or  the  skins  of  animals  tanned,  or  wood  wrought  into  arti- 
cles of  utility,  or  iron  hammered,  men  had  been  compelled  to  mould  clay 
into  various  useful  shapes.  The  art  everywhere,  in  every  age  and  every 
nation,  marks  the  social  progress  of  the  race.  As  civilization  advances 
among  a  people,  we  find  a  cotresponding  improvement  in  its  earthen- 
ware; and  in  studying  the  history  of  ceramic  manufacture,  we  constantly 
discover  advances  and  retrograssions  in  the  material  employed  and  the 
taste  displayed,  parallel  to  the  condition  of  the  age  to  which  the  manu- 
facture belongs.  The  British  Museum  has  placed  in  continuous  order 
within  its  walls  the  early  and  later  productions  of  many  ancient  nations 
in  pottery,  and  nothing  can  be  more  curious  than  the  story  of  civilization 
which  they  record. 

Probably  at  no  former  time  were  so  many  specimens  of  the  ceramic 
manufacture  ever  brought  together  firom  different  nations  as  were  classi- 
fied in  the  great  Exhibition. 


Central  Afnca  fiirnish«d  specimens  of  pottery  used  by  the  natives  in 
cookery;  the  Bey  of  Tunis  rang«d  the  rongh  drinkiI^g  cups  of  the  country 
among  splendid  articles  of  attire  and  gilded  horse  trappings;  Burmah  and 
India,  ^ond  the  Gances,  sent  plates  and  dishes  of  the  same  coarse  ware 
which  &t«bo  described  them  as  manufacturing  two  thousand  years  ago- 
and  the  Kurch  earth  potteries  of  Egypt  illustrated  by  its^producis  both 
the  stationary  condition  of  that  wonderful  people  and  the  earliest  forms 
into  which  man  had  moulded  day  to  suit  his  varied  purposes. 

1  he  establishment  of  porcelain  manufacture  in  China  was  of  ancient 
date.  Many  centuries  before  the  finer  materials  of  ceramic  products 
were  at  all  understood  in  Europe— before  the  soils  were  analyzed  or  the 
coarsest  compositions  made— Canton  furnished  the  boudoirs  and  draw- 
mg  rooms  of  the  wealthy  all  over  the  world,  with  an  article  the  fineness 
and  clearness  of  which  all  that  science  haa  done  for  the  arts  to  this  dav 
has  not  enabled  the  most  enlightened  nations  to  surpass. 

Ihe  great  porcelain  works  of  King  Tih'  Chin  sent  a  complete  col-  * 
lection  of  their  materials  used,  and  products  made,  to  the  Exhibition— for 
once,  opening  and  explaining  to  the  world  that  which  they  have  held  a 
secret  for  ages.  In  this  connexion  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that  the 
two  princii»l  matenals  they  have  always  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
porcelam,  the  kaohn  and  the  soap-stone,  differ  in  no  degree  from  the 
Ghinaclay  of  CornwaU  (elsewhere  described)  and  the  ma|nesian  rocks 
of  the  Lizard,  the  two  components  of  the  best  ware  of  Great  Britain 
♦•/f?!?'  too.  closely  resembling  China,  however,  contributed  her  beau- 
Ulnl^  red  ware,  remarkable  for  the  fineness  of  its  structure. 

The  examples  of  the  ceramic  art  from  the  European  States  were 
numerous.  Among  the  roughest  of  these  were  the  wine  jars  of  Spain 
manufectured  in  Toboso,  immense  in  size  and  uncouth  in  shape  The 
royal  porcelain  manufactory  at  Copenhagw,  celebrated  for  hs'  repro- 
ducuon  of  the  classic  works  of  Thorwaldscn,  was  well  represented.  Bv 
the  side  of  these,  and  m  striking  contrast,  were  the  black  pots  of  Jut- 
land. 1  hese  are  an  example  of  primitive  manufacture.  They  are  made 
by  the  peasants,  and  are  blackened,  during  the  process  of  burning,  by  the 
smokejfenerated  in  the  kiln,  and  which  appears  to  form,  with  the  silica 
and  alk^i  of  the  clay  employed,  a  very  perfEcTglaze.  A  beautiful  pin 
ciple  IS  developed  in  these  two  products,  (of  Copenhagen  and  J  atland ,)  of 
the  perfection  which  will  result  from  the  influences  of  a  rational  m  „d 
imbued  with  the  poetic  element.  That  guiding  principle  of  correct 
ta>te  has  produced  in  the  former  choice  dlsigns^nd  elfgant  r^X 
while  in  the  latter  the  useful  only  has  been  studied,  without Te 
slightest  attempt  to  combine  it  with  the  ornamental. 

The  States  of  the  ZolL  Verein  afforded  the  means  of  studyinir  the  raw 
material,  the  rudest  war«,  and  the  highest  degree  of  man«facturl  There 
were  clays,  bottles  drain-pipes,  tiles,  and  teira  cotta  ornamente  and^ 
addition  and  striking  contract  to  these,  specimens  of  that  beautiful 
porcelain  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  famous  works  for  which  Dresden 
has  been  long  in  high  repute.  Frankfort  on-the  Oder,  LuxemburHnd 
Altwasser,  m  Silesia,  each  contributed  of  its  most  perfect  works 

The  royal  Saxon  manufactory  at  Meissen  exhibited  its  hardA^rare  for 
chemical  purposes.     The  imperial  porcelain  works  at  Vienna  presented  a 
senes  of  vases,  dinner  and  dessert  services,  flower- baskets,  and  figures 
In  these  last  the  painUngs  are  of  the  highest  finish,  and,  a^  works  of  art. 
deserve  the  first  place.    Antwerp  and  Brussehi  contribu^  excellent  ex 
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amples  of  pottery,  esperially  in  the  biscuit  moulding.  Russia  sent  but 
two  specimens,  and  these  below  mediocrity.  The  national  manufantory 
of  Fiance,  at  Sevres,  of  porcelain  and  stained  glass,  has  a  world-wide 
reputation  for  the  bfauty  of  its  productions.  It  should  never  be  forgot- 
ten that  the  results  obtained  at  Sevres  are  due  to  a  strict  attention  to  th« 
ch»^mical  composition  of  the  clayt  employed,  to  their  physical  character, 
and  to  an  exactitude  in  the  proportions  in  which  the  materials  are  com- 
bined. Alexander  Brongniart,  so  well  known  for  his  admirable  history 
of  the  ceramic  art,  has  the  direction  ot  the  works  at  Sevres;  and  Mala 
gufi,  with  other  eminent  chemists,  is  attached  to  the  establishment. 

The  English  manufactories  in  this  branch  owe  what  of  perfection  they 
possess  to  private  enterprise.  Whilst  the  great  establishments  of  the 
continental  countries  are  maintained  by  the  government,  and  many  of 
them  are  employed  only  in  producing  works  of  a  highly  ornamental 
character — such  as  the  wealthy  only  can  obtain— the  art  in  England  has 
grown  to  its  present  condition  unaided  by  patronage,  and  stimulated 
only  by  the  hope  of  gain. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  exhibition  of  English  ceramics  waa 
highly  creditable  to  British  industry  and  skill;  and  though  in  that 
higher  class  of  artistic  merit,  which  ha?  made  the  china  of  Sevres  and 
the  porcelain  of  Berlin  world- wide^ in  renown,  there  was  great  room  for 
improvement  in  the  more  useful  class  of  practical  merit,  there  was  much 
that  Reserved  commendation. 

It  is  deserving  of  attention  in  the  United  States,  that  the  highest  suc- 
cess in  the  ceramic  art,  in  all  countries,  has  been  intimately  connected 
with  the  discovery  of  the  proper  material  from  which  its  best  ware  is 
mamifactured.  That  even  so  ordinary  a  production  as  clay  is  of  great 
Talue  to  a  country,  might  be  shown  from  the  results  that  have  followed 
its  study,  careful  analysis,  and  use  in  China,  Germany,  the  Zoll-Verein, 
and  France.  It  is  a  very  striking  fact,  that,  until  Mr.  Cookworthy,  of 
Plymouth,  discovered  the  deposit  of  kaolin,  on  the  southern  side  of  th« 
Tregonning  hill,  near  Helston,  in  Cornwall,  no  porcelain  was  made  in 
England.  Cookworthy  had  obtained  possession  of  some  kaolin,  sent 
from  China  by  M.  D'Entrecolles,  and  of  some  from  Limoges,  through 
the  celebrated  Reaumur,  and  industriously  examined  the  decomposed 
granites — granon,  as  they  are  provincially  called — which  occurred  in 
the  neighborhood  of  some  property  belonging  to  his  family.  He  ascer- 
tained that  the  clay,  which  could  be  artificially  separated  trom  this  sub- 
aiance,  possessed  all  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the  clays  of 
France  and  of  China,  and  he  accordingly  patented  its  application  for 
that  purpse,  established  porcelain  works  at  Plymouth,  and  eventually 
sold  his  patent.  This  was  in  the  year  1750,  since  which  time  the  manu- 
facture of  porcelain  in  England  has  been  gradually  increasing. 

Of  the  exhibitions  of  clay  there  were  some  twenty-four  or  twenty-five 
varieties.  In  all,  the  adhesive  base  was  alumina  silica,  other  ingredients 
existing  in  very  variable  proportions.  The  following  analysis  of  a  few 
of  these  clays  will  convey  some  general  idea  of  their  composition: 

Common  pottery  clay  - 
Blue  ball  clay     - 
Cracking  clay     - 

These  clays  are  usually  found  united  with  the  coal  measures. 


Silica. 

Alumina. 

Lime. 

Iron 

6() 

33 

3 

3 

64 

3.5 

. 

1 

68 

31 

— 

1 
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Cornish  China  stone 
Do.  clay 


Silica. 
71 


Alumina. 

16 
27 


Lithia. 

14 
2 


Iron. 
2 


«i  J^^  ordinary  potters'  clay  is  employed  for  common  earthenware   and 

Eceoul  mattpr   «nH        \^^  '''^^'  '^'  J"**^'  ^°  ^^«  admixture  of  car- 
bonaceous matter,  and  is  always  very  white  after  burninj?.     This  clav 

vanes  very  much  m  composition,  another  sample  havini  civen  „r^^ 
anaPysis-sihca,  46;  alumina,  38.  Cracking  clay  was  fi  ft  used  bThe 
Wedgewoods.and  from  the  peculiarity  to  which  it  owes  i^name  it  co  ild 
WeS^tclo^dTtotjr^"  "^^'  ^  ^"^«  ^"^"^^^^  ^'  «•-  onlyr^'^nTh^ 
The  mode  of  preparation  adopted  both  by  the  French  and  Pnoli.K 
establishment,  for  the  China  clay  is  the  same.*^  The  dr«mDosed  ^™"  >» 
ivh,ch  contains  much  quartz,  and  usually  some  mfcaHs  Tm4d^r  Ln 

reu^ined  in  the  firs.  pMhe  -^  .er  flowL'^r  ktZl  Z  'T''"' 
mg  with  i,  only  th.  li^gh'.er  par,icles.°"Th?reTusua  Ta     >d  "  ^a' Cp"^-- 

tt'to-m^suion  ;rr  feld'^  iri'^nt^  ir  "'^  '^^-"  °^ 

allowed  to'tetUe;  the  ttlr'^ (^.terceTr;  beTn'g^  iZToTt^ 

^Ic^ltW^m^aHrmtsTslrli  S'oV^rt  o^^^  "S"'  ""'^^ 
to  a  sheltered  position  and  placed  on  frames  ^^H I?  '  wk  "*  "T'*^ 
to  be  sufficie„1?y  void  of  mo"mre:"thr  m^l'^re  ca  eft.Vv"::ra^' 
packed  in  casks,  and  sent  off  to  the  Dolteries      HThl  r..^  7   scraped^ 

and  cutting  out\he  clay  is  ustralIy%^Wd  by  menT^dr/s'T:;"^ 
and  girls  employed  to  scrape  the  dfy  masse,  and  prT^re  hem  for'n^^^^^ 

It  appears  from  parliamentary  sta.istics  tha?  E  1  TSnons^'^r'^H ^ 
clay  were  exported  from  Charlestown,  a  port  near  St   Ansre/T.  th      ''" 
tenes  in  1809.     Inl826  the  export  had  in^reas'd  to  7  0%  tons      0/  C 
years  the  demand  has  greatly  increased,  and  China  c  a v  i s  not  ^o^^      ^a 
in   the  manufacture  of  porcelain   alone-  but  manv  thJ,!  not  now  used 

annually  employed  in  ca^co  bleaching  ;sublisrmemt^ 

an  artificial  whiteness.  ^^"Mimenis,  to  give  tfie  cloth 

There  is  a  particular  class  of  ceramic  manufacture  whirh  ,«  h 
of  nonce  here,  both  fmm  its  intrinsic  value  and  from  the  '1?^    '^^^ 
It  has  attained— we  refer  to  the  oarian  ^t^tn^ttl.  T!L        ^    ^^  P'pulanty 
However  doubtful   it   may  be^Te^hpT^^^^ 

always  exist  in  a  materia!  which  shrksone"^^^^^^^^^  ^"^^ 

manufacture  will  no.  have  an  unfavorable  effec    url  the  ^r  T''''  ""i 
superior  china,  no  one  can  doubt  that  copies  of  thr^plf     ^'^^"^.''^"  ^^ 
art,  rendered  accessible  to  the  l«ss  weairhrclasses  of  .n.i  T^ "'''""''  "^ 
to  the  improvement  of  taste  and  the  advaLem::   o    ^^nl^C  Th' 
first  Idea  of  imitating  marble  in  ceramic  manufacturers  sad/n  h  ^ 
origmated  m  1842,  with  Mr.  Thomas  Battam    t hi  o.    !  ^"  ^^^® 

porcelain  nianufacWy  in  Engla^     The  iTtlke  of^s^^^^ 
first  specimen  produ/ed,  and%ecame  the  purcha^^^^^^ 
ume,  both  in  England  and  on  the  contin'en  ,  P^^^^     Luet^ h  vi 
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become  a  favorite  article  of  manufacture,  so  that  not  only  have  we  become 
familiar  through  their  means  with  the  most  celebrated  antique  statues, 
but  the  chef-cTaeuvres  of  Thorwaldsen,  Daneker,  Cellini,  Foley,  Gibson, 
Westmacoit,  Bell,  Powers,  and  Greenough,  have  been  everywhere  known 
through  these  copies. 

According  to  the  English  classification  in  the  Exhibition,  the  material 
of  which  the  biscuit  figures  and  forms  are  made  is  divided  into  three 
kinds,  viz:  Statuary  porcelai:i,  parian,  and  Carzara.  This  is  a  factitious 
and  perfectly  unnecessary  refinement,  the  materials  differing  only  in  the 
proportions  of  the  ingredient  used  in  the  manufacture.  The  composition, 
according  to  the  analysis,  is,  silica,  40.35;  alumina,  32;  soda,  4.16; 
potash,  2.51;  with  traces  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron.  The  material  is 
used  in  a  liquid  state,  technically  called  "  slip,"  about  the  consistence  of 
thick  cream.  It  is  poured  into  moulds  forming  the  figure  or  group,  which, 
being  made  of  plaster,  rapidly  absorb  a  portion  of  the  moisture,  and  the 
coating  immediately  next  the  moulds  soon  becomes  of  sufficient  thickness 
for  the  cast,  when  the  superfluous  "slip"  is  poured  back.  The  cast 
remains  in  the  mould  for  some  lime  at  a  high  temperature,  by  which 
means  it  is,  through  the  evaporation  that  takes  place,  reduced  to  a  state 
of  clay  sufficiently  firm  to  be  on  its  own  weight  when  relieved  of  the 
moulds,  which  are  then  opened  and  the  different  portions  of  the  subject 
taken  out.  Each  figure  requires  many  moulds — the  head,  arms,  and 
hands,  legs,  body,  and  parts  of  drapery,  (when  introduced,)  and  the 
other  details  of  the  subject,  are  moulded  separately.  The  parts,  being 
removed  from  the  moulds,  have  to  be  repaired,  the  seams  cleaned  off,  and 
the  whole  put  together.  This  is,  of  course,  a  delicate  process,  requiring 
much  artistic  skill;  for,  though  all  the  parts  should  even  be  from  the 
same  mould,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  all  the  casts  will  be  of  equal 
merit,  so  much,  in  fact,  depending  upon  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  finisher. 
In  the  process  of  drying,  as  alluded  to  before,  the  figure  contracts  one- 
/(m//A,  so.that  a  model,  which,  when  moist,  was  two  feet  high,  becomes, 
when  completed,  not  mOre  than  eighteen  inches.  This  necessarily 
requires  many  nice  adjustments  on  the  part  of  the  figure  maker;  and, 
notwithstanding  every  precaution,  a  great  many  of  the  statuettes  exhibit 
distortions  of  the  limbs  and  other'parts,  which  arise  from  the  unequal 
contraction  of  the  clay. 

We  have  said  that  the  first  figure  was  made  in  1842,  and  yet  that 
ought  not  strictly  to  be  deemed  its  origin,  since,  for  many  years,  the 
works  at  Chelsea,  England,  supplied  chimney  ornaments  not  altogether 
unlike  these.  Many  of  the  old  Ctelsea  porcelain  figures  were  very  finely 
executed,  but  by  far  the  larger  number  were  grotesque  imitations  ol  hu- 
manity. Dresden  was  also  celebrated  lor  producing  figures,  and  these 
were  not  unfrequeikly  of  a  fair  character  as  works  of  art.  After  this, 
Wedgewood,  of  Etruria,  England,  introduced  a  stone  ware — a  vitrified 
body  of  a  highly  silicious  character — which  has  been  largely  sold  in  our 
country.  This  material  was  exceedingly  valuable  for  giving  perma- 
nence to  many  of  the  mo^t  choice  relics  which  time  has  spared  us  of 
the  vases  pf  antiquity.  Flaxmau  aided  Wedgewood  by  his  genius,  and 
the  result  was  a  high  elevation  of  the  character  of  pottery  manufacture. 
Still  the  idea  of  imitating  marble  in  ceramic  manufacture  did  not  occur 
to  them,  and  its  real  origm  is  with  Mr.  Battam,  as  before  mentioned,  in 
the  year  1S42.     Since  that  time  t  trade  of  large  commercial  importance 
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to  the  potteries  has  arisen,  and  the  introduction  of  this  manufacture  has 
already  advaticed,  and  is  destined  to  advance  still  more,  the  artistic 
taste  of  ceramic  wares. 

Numerous  examples  of  this  manufacture  were  found  in  the  Exhibition 
Messrs.  Minton  «fc  Co.  exhibited  statuettes  and  busts  from  designs  by 
Daneker,  Cellini,  Thorwaldsen,  Westmacott,  Towresned,  and  Bell.  In 
the  Victoria  dessert  service,  which  was  purchased  by  the  Queen  for 
one  thousand  guineas,  and  presented  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  was 
the  combination  of  Parian  and  fine  porcelain,  effected  with  great  skiU 
and  considerate  taste.  The  service  was  a  fiill  one,  consisting  of  72 
dessert  plates,  20  compotiers,  and  24 other  articles;  it  is  white,  turquoise, 
and  gold.  In  the  wine  cooler,  which  stands  in  the  centre,  the  union  of 
high  art  with  manufacture  is  finely  exemplified.  Round  the  outside  it 
nas,  in  bas-relief,  a  bear  hunt  represented,  and  hunters,  with  their  does 
form  a  series  of  statuette  groups  round  the  pedestal.  A  streak  of  jfold 
runs  in  and  oiit  through  the  design,  and  the  whole  had  a  most  pleasinr 
ettect,  the  parian  contrasting  admirably  with  the  glazed  porcelain.  The 
whole  was  crowned  with  an  infant  Bacchus  pulling  grapes.  The  ex- 
pense of  designing,  modelling,  and  decorating  this  service,  which  took 
twelve  nionths  of  labor,  would  have  been  but  litUe  less  than  the  amount 
for  which  It  has  been  sold. 

Another  article  worthy  of  notice  was  the  Parnassus  vase,  which,  like 
the  Victoria  service,  was  a  combination  of  parian  and  porcelain.  The 
china  was  in  nazarine,  richly  gilt;  while  the  parian  basrclief  repre- 
senied  Apollo  and  the  Muses.  The  modellings  of  the  fe.^ toons  on  this 
vase  are  considered  equal  to  Sevres. 

There  was  also  a  dessert  centre,  with  parian  figure  supporter.  It  was 
in  turquoise  and  gold,  with  delicately-painted  flowers;  and  the  cross  S., 
beautifully  brought  out  before  it,  marks  it  as  part  of  a  service  manufac- 
tured for  the  Marquis  of  Stafford . 

In  addition  to  these,  we  may  enumerate,  as  objects  of  especial  inter- 
est, the  Cellini  Ewer,  by  Minton  (k  Co.;  Dorothea,  Clorind^;  Miranda, 
Una,  and  the  Lion  and  the  Babes  in  the  Wood,  by  John  Bell;  the  Dis- 
ressed  Mother,  after  Sir  R.  Westmacott's  Statue,  in  Westminster  Abbey 
Love  reslrdining  Wrath,  an  original  group,  by  Beattie;  and  the  Greek 
Slave,  by  Powers. 

It  would  be  diflicult  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  this  material,  to  the 
manufacture  of  which  it  has  become  so  prominent  a  feature.  The  suc- 
cessful position  taken  by  the  English  potters  in  the  Exhibition  was  due 
mainly  to  its  introducUon,  and  its  prompt  adoption  by  the  public 

The  increased  love  of  art,  which  has  been  created  by  the  multiplica. 
tion  of  examples  of  statues  of  a  high  order  through  this  process,  is  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  of  the  results  which  have  attended  it.  Of  the  salutary 
influence  of  the  popular  cultivation  of  art,  in  a  moral  and  social  point  of 
view,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  on  this  ground,  among  others,  especi- 
ally m  our  own  country,  where  works  of  art  must  necessarily  be  for 
many  years  to  come  confined  to  copies,  we  desire  to  see  the  fine  exam^ 
pies  in  statuary  jioroelain  largely  multiplied. 

PurnUure, 

.^,^^T*^?^'  *?  o®  «Pe<^<«J>  in  t^e  matter  of  furniture  and  decorations, 
that  the  United  Stotes  could  contest  upon  equal  ground  with  the  nations 
«o — m 
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of  Europe.  Even  had  we  been  feiirly  represented  in  these  productions, 
had  the  workshops  of  our  cities  sent  the  products  of  their  handiwork 
across  the  ocean,  and  had  the  division  which  we  occupied  showed  a 
feir  exponent  of  the  skill  and  taste  of  our  cabinet  artisans,  we  must  have 
fiJlen  far  below  the  older  countries  in  the  comparison.  We  have  not  the 
wealth  (and  Heaven  grant  we  may  never  have!)  in  the  hands  of  the  few, 
which  can  find  only  in  the  result  of  years  of  toil  a  return  adequate  to  its 
demands;  nor  have  we  such  poverty  among  the  many  as  will  render  labor, 
at  mere  living  wages,  a  god-send  thankfully  received  and  readily  em- 
braced. Our  mission  is  other  than  to  equal  or  excel  the  world  in  the  pro- 
ducts of  taste.  We  have  lessons  to  teach  in  the  capacity  of  man,  rather 
than  lessons  to  learn  in  his  handicraft.  It  is  folly  to  expect  that  we  have 
reached  already,  or  that  we  can  ever  reach,  that  which  is  alone  attamable 
where  classes  in  society  continue  from  age  to  age  as  the  feudal  system 
left  them.  England  might  regret,  with  as  much  reason,  that  she  could 
not  rear  a  pyramid  to  stand  fir  centuries,  as  we  of  the  United  States  that 
It  is  beyond  our  power  to  carve  the  Kenilworth  buffet.  Compared  with 
the  starving  slaves  of  old  Egypt,  Europe  is  as  far  advanced  as  we  beyond 
the  miserable  system  that  confines  the  lace-worker  to  his  perpetual  dun- 
geon, or  ekes  out  to  the  Manchester  weaver  his  miserable  dole. 

And  yet  there  is  that  in  the  result  of  ill  paid  toil  which,  by  other 
means,  we  m^y  seek  to  attain.  The  high  standard  which  the  taste  of 
the  cultivated  minds  in  monarchical  governments  has  demanded  and  real- 
jzed  is  to  be  aimed  for  in  a  republic  where  men  are  born  free  and  equal — 
not,  indeed,  to  be  at  once  attained,  never,  in  fact,  to  be  reached  by  the 
same  road,  but  to  be  sought  as  a  good  to  be  enjoyed,  and  even  increased, 
by  the  only  means  through  which  man  must  hereafter  reach  all  highest 
excellence. 

It  is  no' unimportant  indicati(»nof  the  signs  of  the  nmes,  that  the  mere 
perfection  of  a  laborious  process  no  loiiger  claims,  even  in  Europe,  the 
highest  reward.  The  rule  announced  at  the  Exhibition  confined  the 
great  medals  which  should  be  given  to  the  introduction  of  a  new  princi- 
ple into  the  useful  arts;  and  though  attempted  to  be  passed  over  by  the 
juries  in  several  instances,  the  rule  was  invariably  held  inviolate  in  the 
last  decision.  Wood  carvings  of  the  greatest  labor,  lace  textures  of  the 
most  wonderful  skill,  diamond  bracelets  and  jewelled  coronets  of  the 
raTBst  beauty,  gave  place,  in  the  rank  of  merit,  to  the  reaper  and  the 
plough— and  this,  too,  when  the  one  attracted  the  attention  of  thousands, 
and  was  daily  chronicled  through  the  public  prints;  while  the  other  was 
passed  by  unnoticed  and  almost  unknown. 

In  furniture,  upholstery  fillings,  and  general  decoration  of  interiors, 
England  has  of  late  years  occupied  a  place  of  marked  inferiority  as  com- 
pared with  her  contmental  neighbors.  The  furniture  of  England  has 
ever  been  in  good  repute  for  its  "sterling  qualities,  but  in  forms  and  orna- 
ment, it  has  been  of  the  worst.  The  paper  hangings  of  England,  for 
example,  have  fiirnished  specimens  of  as  bad  combined  forms  and  colors 
as  could  possibly  have  been  met  with  in  the  same  amount  of  space. 
The  reason  for  this  state  of  things  was  similar  to  that  in  our  own  country. 
The  decorator,  cabinet-maker,  and  upholsterer  were  without  training  in 
ornament  and  its  application  to  their  purposes.  They  were  without 
guides.^  No  schools  of  design  existed,  no  books  fitted  to  instruct  them 
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were  known.    They  were  left  to  pick  up  the  necessary  knowledw  of 
lorm  and  ornament  as  they  best  could.  » 

With  the^  reasons  existing,  it  is  cot  strange  that  excellence  in  work- 
nianship  and  beauty  in  material  should  be  combined  with  arrangements 
of  ornament  exceedingly  unclassical,  and  questionable  in  taste. 

1  hat  a  change,  greaUy  for  the  better,  has  taken  place  in  England,  and 
that  It  will  not  be  without  good  effect  in  our  own  country,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  1  he  mere  fact  alone,  that  works  of  merit  have  been  written  as 
guides  to  artisans,  and  that  they  are  afforded  at  a  price  which  will  briMc 
them  within  the  reach  of  all,  will  produce  this  result. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  and  highly  ornamental  piece  of  furniture, 
01  which  a  Urge  number  was  exhibited,  was  the  sideboard,  or,  as  it  is 
termed  in  Ln  gland,  the  -  buffet."  The  largest  of  the  various  specimens 
was  found  in  the  French  division,  exhibited  by  Tourdrinier.  The  wood 
was  walnut,  'i^he  style  of  ornament,  that  which  is  denominated  Renais- 
sfince  boar  wood-carved  figures  in  the  back,  the  anatomical  detail  of 
which  was  exceedingly  correct,  symbolized  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.  Dead  game  and  fish,  fruit  and  grain,  all  of  wood  carvinjr. 
were  grouped  around  with  admirable  skill,  and  it  was  only  when  one 
remembered  that  fitness  of  purpose  is  the  first  element  of  design,  that  its 
unusually  large  dimensions  became  a  drawback  on  its  beauty 

As  an  offset  to-this  greatly  admired  specimen  of  French  taste,  Jackson  - 
and  Graham,  in  the  English  department,  exhibited  a  sideboard  of  oak 
1  erhaps  .here  was  no  piece  of  furniture  in  the  Exhibition  that  more  enl 
tirely  lulfilled  all  the  conditions  of  good  design,  fitness  of  purpose,  puritv 
01  style   fine  execution, even  to  the  smallest  detail,  and  carefully- selected 
materuil,  than  this.     No  ornament  appeared  to  be  introduced   but  what 
had  a  purpose  to  fulfil,  the  best  evidence  of  which  was  that  its  removal 
won  d   leave  a  disagreeable   blank.     Careful   finish  characterized   the 
Whole;  and  there  was  abundant  evidence  that  from  the  grouping  on  the 
panels,  typifying  the  chase,  fishing,  agriculture,  and  vintage,  down  to 
the  snia  lest  ornament,  there  had  been  the  hand  of  an  artist  in  the  work 
If  modela  of  what  true  taste  in  furniture  is  could  be  biought  within  the 
reach  of  our  people  we  are  convinced  that,  without  additional  expense, 
they  would  prove  the  best  aids  to  cultivation.     A  work  like  this  of  which 
we  are  speaking  would  be  a  source  of  improvement  to  the  younj?,  as  well 
as  an  object  of  admiration  to  the  cultivated;  and  to  the  practical  cabinet- 
maker, as  a  piece  of  work  where  sections  of  mouldings  are  well  preserved 
and  their  intersections  carefully  attended  to— where,  in  fact,  the  mechanic 
has  shown  himself  all  that  the  true  workman  is  proud  to  be,  and  has  done 
the  mos^t  10  render  a  fine  design  imperishabl^the  whole  thing  would  be 
invaluable.  ® 

The  two  articles  of  which  we  have  spoken  were  in  the  Renaissance 
style.  i\ear  by  the  last  were  a  sideboird  in  walnut,  and  a  cabinet  ia 
uth  Vi''!';»?^«P«,^'aJ  attention  as  models  of  the  classic  style,  marked 
'J  bhefheld  School  of  Design."  If  these  were  really  models  of  classic  • 
furniture,  we  trust  that  the  classic  will  never  extend  its  influence  across 
the  water;  for  our  people  would  say,  as  Falstaff  said  of  honor,  ''  We'll 
none  of  it.  The  execuUon  of  the  work  was  as  admirable  as  the  con- 
ceptioii  was  wretched.  The  sideboard  was,  in  feet,  the  model  of  an 
mdifiereut  fafode  to  a  buUding,  and  the  cabinet  suggested  the  form  o£ 
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a  tomb.     Both  designs  were  evidently  from  the  merest  tyro  in  art,  89 
applied  to  manufactures. 

Amid  in  almost  endless  variety  of  articles  of  furniture  in  the  Renais- 
sance y  Louis  Quatorze^  Gothic,  and  Elizabethan  styles,  the  specimens 
of  classic  furnitHre  were  exceedingly  scarce.  The  cabinet  manufactu- 
rers of  ail  countries  appeared  to  shrink  from  the  task  of  producing  a  piece 
of  furniture  of  a  purely  classic  character;  probably  because  the  initiated 
knew  the  difficulties  of  attempting  to  place  such  designs  in  the  positions 
suited  to  them.  There  was,  however,  one  article — a  sideboard,  by 
Poole  (fe  Co. — where  these  difficulties  were  mainly  overcome,  and  where 
every  line,  form,  moulding,  and  ornament  would  have  satisfied  the  most 
fastidious.  The  winged  chimeras,  combined  with  chaste  Italian  trasses, 
enriched  with  tastefully  carved  ornamenfs,  support  pedestals  in  frontj 
whilst  finely  proportioned  and  characteristic  pilasters  give  support  to  the 
back.  The  raising  of  the  pedestals  from  the  plinths  imparts  lightness, 
and  is  an  acceptable  novelty,  whilst  a  graceful  "  sway"  of  foliage  and 
fruits  links  each  with  the  other,  and  gives  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  out- 
line. The  back  is  a  study,  as  graceful  in  form  as  it  is  novel  in  character. 
The  oaken  wreath — the  most  honorable  of  the  Roman  crowns — is  an 
excellent  frame  to  the  bronze  satyr,  and  the  two  combined  form  a  fine 
subject  and  centre  ornament  for  the  back.  The  four  columns  which 
carry  the  lamps  are  beautifully  outlined,  and,  whilst  architecturally  cor- 
rect, are  subservient  to  the  happy  introduction  of  a  novelty;  and  the 
lamps  have  a  place  receiving  special  consideration,  and  forming  an  essen- 
tial portion  of  the  design  of  a  piece  of  furniture  which  was  chiefly  used 
by  artificial  light.  No  portion  of  detail  escaped  attention.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  lamps  is  removed  at  pl(>asure,  leaving  ihe  lower — a  neat 
glass  vessel — to  h€  dressed,  if  r.eed  be,  when  the  sun  is  above  the  hori- 
zon, with  the  originals  of  the  natural  products  luxuriantly  grouped,  and 
finely  cawed,  in  the  panels  of  the  back.  The  bronzes  on  the  doors  of 
the  two  pedestals  represent  the  fable  of  "  Baucis  and  PhilenK)n." 

The  Austrian  furniture,  by  l^istler  6c  Son,  received  nuich  merited 
attention  through  the  whole  time  of  the  Exhibition.  A  parlor,  dining- 
room,  bed-room,  and  anteroom  had  been  fitted  up  in  this  division,  spe- 
cially to  show  the  style  of  furniture  and  decoration  in  an  Austrian  house 
of  the  first  class.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  these  apartments  to 
an  Anierican  was  the  parquetrie  work  of  the  floors,  walls,  and  ceilings. 
This  parquetrie,  in  geometrical  forms  and  a  Greek  border,  was  made  of 
solid  oak,  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  the  squares  securer!  to  each  other  by 
grooves  and  tongues  cut  in  the  solid  wood.  It  is  largely  used  upon  the 
continent,  and,  being  made  by  machinery,  is  furnished  at  a  comparatively 
low  price.  I 

The  furniture  exhibited  in  these  rooms  was  remarkable  for  many 
reasons.  It  was  of  great  size.  A  kind  of  palatial  grandeur  was  apparent 
m  every  article.  The  wood,  of  Brazilian  growth,  very  closely  resembling 
zebra  wood,  was  carefully  selected.  In  design,  and  m  carving,  it 
claimed  a  ppsition  that  was  not  reached  by  any  other  articles  exhibited. 
Without  purity  of  ornament  there  were  novel  conceptions,  happy  thoughts, 
brilliant  imaginings,  and  touches  of  humor  that  well-nigh  confused  the 
beholder.  In  the  oak  book-case — a  specimen  of  the  florid  Gothic — strictly 
arcbitPCtural  ibrms  were  nicely  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  article,  so 
that  the  whole  effect  was  original  and  pleasing.     The  groined  centre 
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was  a  capital  beauty.  Portions  of  the  detail  in  ornamentation  were  crit- 
wn'rth.^%  'J^  ^"^^^  «^y'«;  but  they  were  so  unimportant  as  to  be  un- 
worthy  of  notice.  This  book-case  consisted  of  two,  m  fact,  enclosed  ,n 
wi^h  «'lnT'"^  two  wmgs  the  centre  between  the  two  being  canopied 
with  a  looking  glass  beneath.  The  space  between  the  two  wings  niLht 
be  used  as  a  writing  desk.     There  were  wide  pilasters  at  the  ends,  wUh 

ookm  '«""""'' ''f^''!''' '"^  ^''''  ^^  ^'^^  angles,  playful  and  happy 
looUng  figures  around  the  cornice  of  the  canopied  Centre,  and  m£ch 
florid  ornament  over  the  whole.  »"ui.u 

In  the  drawinp-room  were  a  round  table  of  locust  wood,  eight  feet  in 

diameter;  a  nove   piece  of  furniture,  called  a  picture  stand,  for  display 

ng  pamtings  in  the  centre  of  the  room;  and  a  pair  of  doors  leading  lo 

he  d.ning  room,  of  solid  oak,  twice  veneered.     The  top  of  the  dii"hii? 

toble  was  also  twice  veneered-wiihm  of  lime  wood,  without  of  mi 

nogany.     In  the  ante-room  was  a  centre  table  elaborately  inlaid  with 

reTaHT«!?!."''V''"'^-  ^'^^^  ^'*"'^'^'  °^  ^"'■"'^"'•^^  ^q^^J'y  beautiful.  In 
?rTL  h  f  ^':!^^"^'"'»'-«  't  may  be  remarked,  that  onl/in  an  old  coun- 
tr> ,  where  feudal  customs  still  obtain,  where  labor  toils  without  adequate 
remuneration  and  where  wealth  is  unequally  distributed,  could  ?t  be 
manutactured  or  patronized.  ' 

Furs. 

rpJJr^  ^^bibilion  of  articles  of  this  class,  always  a  subject  of  general  in- 

SaTlt?K'^"'"'''\^'''''"'""^"^'^^^^  by"°  "'^^"«  remarkable. 
\W  v^i-  been--perhaps  is  now-when  any  large  depot  of  furs  in 
New  York  could  show,  in  its  stock  on  hand,  an  ainoun  exceeding  u 
value  by  ten  times  all  that  was  arrayed  in  the  Crystal  Palace.  iTva  ftv 
ho wever  It  was  worthy  of  its  place.  Through  the  extraordinary  exlr' 
tnns  of  the  parties  who  had  this  class  in  control,  the  furs  of  neariv  every 
country  on  the  globe  were  represented;  so  that  a  better  field  for  studying 
the  comparative  excellencies  of  the  various  kinds,  or  a  more  interestinf 
one  for  inquiiy  into  the  habits  and  character  of  that  order  of  the  animal 
creation  which,  more  than  any  other,  has  ever  excited  the  cupidity  of 
mankind,  was,  perhaps,  never  presented.  Many  articles  of  this  class 
a  ways  have  been  of  very  high  value.     Rich  furs  were  for  many  ages 

n  rhpirr  ^  "P""f  ^^  P"!!""'  ^  ""^^  ^^h^"-'  ^"^  ^he  tokens  of  Vgfrd 
to  the  r  favorites.  In  later  days,  the  U3e  of  furs,  as  well  as  their  variety 
and  richness,  has  greatly  extended.  The  sumptuary  laws,  which  once 
confined  their  use  to  particular  persons,  were  stringent  and  severe  bm 
these  have  long  been  in  abeyance,  and  taste,  fashton,  and  uu'ty  have 
become  the  sole  arbiters  in  such  matters.    That  *uch  is  the  fact,  leuhe 
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Imports  aud  Exports  of  Purs,  1850. 


' 

Importation. 

Expoiution. 

Consumption. 

Raccoon        -  *"    - 

525, 000 

525,000 

Beaver  .         -         -         -         - 

60,000     1 

12,000 

48,000 

Chinchilla     .... 

85,000 

30, 000 

55, 000 

Bear 

9,500 

8,000 

1,500 

Fisher 

11,000 

11,000 

Fox,  red^       _         .         _         . 

50,000 

50, 000 

**     cross     -         .         -         - 

4,(Mt) 

4,500 

"    silver  and  black    - 

1,000 

1,000 

"    white   -        -        -        - 

1,500 

1,000 

500 

"     gray      .          -          -          - 

20, 000 

18,000 

2,000 

Lynx 

65,  0i)0 

50, 000 

6,000 

Martin  or  Sable     - 

120,0«'0 

15,000 

105,500 

Mink 

245,000 

75,000 

170,000 

Musquash      .         -         -         - 

1 ,  (X)0, 000 

MO,  000 

850,000 

Otter 

17,500 

it,  500 

FurS?al       .       .       .       - 

1        15,000 

12, 5(K) 

2,500 

Wolf 

'         15,(^00  - 

18,000 

Martin 

120,000 

5,000 

105,000 

Squirrel          .,        .         .         - 

'  2,271,000 

77,160 

2,194,098 

Ermine          .        .        -        . 

1       187,104 

• 
1 

104 

The  value  of  this  table,  elucidating  curious  facts  in  reference  to  the 
taste  of  the  different  nations  of  the  world,  will  appear  in  the  course  of 
our  remarks.  I 

The  great  amount  of  furs  which  supply  the  FiUropean  market  still 
proceed  from  our  own  continent.     Russia,  indeed,  is  no  snjall  contrib- 
utor from  the  boundless  wastes  of  Kamschatka  and  Siberia;  the  islands 
of  the  Northern  and  Southern  seas  furnish  tributaries,  and  bdth  Asia  and 
Africa  bring  certain  quotas,  to  swell  the  total  trade.     But  it  is  from  those 
immense  tracts  of  country  over  which  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  ha? 
control,  and  which  are  great  preserves  for  Ewrope,  that  the  varied  and 
exhausiless  supply  proceeds.     The  wild  and  inhospitable  character  of 
that  Northern  region  would  offer  no  inducement  to  human  enterp^i^e, 
had  not  nattire  bountifully  diffused  there  a  race  of  rare  and  curious  ani- 
mals, eminently  subseryient  both  to  the  comfort  and  elegance  of  civilized 
life.     It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  imperfenion  of  geographicsil 
knowledge,  after  all  our  researches,  that  so  little  is  known  of  these  terri- 
torial possessions  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  lying  but  a  few  de- 
grees of  latitude  above  us,  whose  object  of  association  is  the  acquisition 
of  furs.     Their  possessions  cover  one  seventh  of  the  habitable  globe.     It 
is  here,  in  these  immense  hunting  grounds — mountainous,  sterile,  and 
snow'covered  for  nine  or  ten  months  in  the  year — that  the  lichest  furs  of 
the  world  are  found.     As  warmer  latitudes  are  approached,  the  rich,  fine 
silkinessof  the  covering  of  animals  of  colder  regions  disappears;  and  furs, 
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still  splendid  in  appearance,  indeed,  but  neither  adapted  for  warmth, 
comfort,  or  general  use,  are  met  with  iu  its  stead. 
As  it  will  be  impossible  to  specify  within  due  limits  all  the  different 

kinds  of  furs  which  are  exhibited,  we  will  only  comment  upon  the  more 

curious,  stating  such  facts  of  interest  in  regard  to  them  as  we  are  able  to 
commard. 

Her  Majesty's  furriers,  Messrs.  J.  A.  Nicholay  <k  Son,  agenUs  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  selected  from  the  importation  of  1651  such 
furs  as  characterized  their  general  trade.  This  selection  was  of  great 
value,  beauty,  and  interest.  The  groups  of  the  varieties  of  foxes  inclu- 
ded the  black,  silver,  cross,  red,  blue,  white,  and  kite.  The  black  and 
silver  fox  skins  are  the  most  valuable  of  this  tribe — a  single  skin  bringing 
from  §50  to  $200.     They  are  generally  purchased  for  the  Russian  and 

Chinese  markets,  being  highly  prized  in  those  countries.    The  cross 

and  red  fox  are  used  by  the  Chinese,  Greeks,  and  Persians  for  cloak 
linings  and  for  trimming  their  dresses.  The  white  and  blue  fox  are  used 
in  England  and  other  countries  for  ladies'  wear.  In  the  English  sump- 
tuary; laws,  parsed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI,  the  fox  is  najned,  with 
other  furs,  as  being  then  in  use.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  fox  in  the 
Arctic  regions  changes  color  with  the  changes  of  the  seasons.  Such, 
however,  it  is  now  staled  by  the  hunters,  is  not  the  case,  with  l\[e  ex- 
ception of  the  white  fox,  which  is  in  winter  a  pure  white  and  in  summer 
a  grayish  tint.  The  otter  skins  exhibited  were  exceedingly  beautiful. 
None  of  these,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  table,  are  used  in 
England;  the  Russians,  Chinese,  and  Greeks  offering  a  greater  price  for 
them  for  caps,  collars,  robes,  and  trimmings. 

The  day  of  the  beaver  has,  in  a  great  measure,  gone  by.  In  the  man- 
ufacture of  hats  it  has  been  entirely  superseded,  and  its  present  value, 
when  compared  with  twenty  years  ago,  is  almost  nothing.  It  is  said, 
however,  to  be  rising  in  the  market,  by  a  new  process  of  preparing  it 
for  ladies'  wear  having  been  just  discovered,  and  by  the  fur  being  man- 
ufactured in  France  into  a  costly  and  beautiful  bonnet.  In  color  the 
skin  of  the  beaver  is  of  a  rich  brown,  similar  in  appearance  to  that  of  the 
costly  sea  otter.  It  is  exceedingly  light  and  tery  durable. 
^  The  furs  of  the  lynx  and  lynx  cat  have  gone  entirely  out  of  use  in 
Europe— why,  except  from  the  caprice  ol  fashion,  it  is  diflicult  to  say;  for 
their  rich,  silky,  and  glossy  appearance  ought  to  cause  them  to  be  great' 
favorites.  I  learned  from  the  Messrs.  Nicholay,  however,  that  they  are 
now  dyed  and  prei')ared  solely  for  the  United  States  markets.  Tlie  lynx 
fur  of  the  present  day  is  the  same  as  that  which  used  to  be  called 
*'  Iticern." 

The  wolf  skins  are  all  exported  to  Russia,  where  they  are  manufac- 
tured into  sleigh  robes.  The  tail  of  the  woU  is  a  separate  trade,  and  very 
valuable;  the  demand  by  the  Jews  for  them  all  over  the  continent  being 
in  advance  of  the  supply. 

Tlu'  Nf  rth  American  and  European  badger,  when  shown  side  by  side,  ' 
strongly  resemble  each  other.     The  quality  of  the  fur  of  the  former 
greatly  surpasses  the  latter.     The  European  badger's  fur  is  stiff,  bristly, 
and  roarse,  and  is  used  for  shaving  brushes  alone;  while  the  soft,  fine . 
fur  of  the  American  renders  it  valuable  and  suitable  for  general  wear.    « 
The. heraldic  associations  connected  with  the  sable  render  it  highly 
interesting  to  the  hif,torian  and  antiquary.     In  every  age  it  has  been 
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highly  prized  in  England.  The  Huing  of  a  mantle  made  of  black  sables, 
with  white  spots,  was  presented  by  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln  to  Henry  I 
at  a  cost  of  -fflOJ — a  great  sum  at  that  day.  In  Henry  VHI's  time  a 
sumptuary  law  confined  the  nse  of  the  sable  fur  to  the  nobility  above  the 
rank  of  viscount.  This  fur  is  still  highly  valued  in  England,  France, 
and  Germany,  and  is  mostly  confined  to  ladies'  wear.  The  darkest 
colors, are  most  valuable,  and  the  lighter  shades  are  freque-itly  colored  to 
resemble  the  darker  varieties. 

The  mink  is  exclusively  a  North  American  animal,  and  its  fur  is  one 
of  the  most  admired  in  Europe.  It  is  durable,  reasonably  low  in  price, 
and,  from  its  rich  and  glossy  appearance,  is  a  more  favorite  article  of 
ladies'  wear  than  any  other  in  common  use.  The  small,  fine,  dark  mink 
is  this  season  ihe  rage  of  fashion  in  Paris,  inducing  the  exportation  of 
neaily  all  the  last  arrivals,  and  coiimianding  a  high  price.  Almost  its 
rival  is  the  fur  of  the  musquash,  or  musk  rat,  now  the  largest  article  of 
import  among  furs  into  England.  The  great  use  to  which  it  was  for- 
meriy  appropriated — the  manufacture  of  hats — has  been  entirely  super- 
seded by  silk  plush;  but  it  is  now  dressed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
cheap,  durable  and  beautiful  for  female  wear,  though  it  is  almost  invari- 
ably sold  under  another  than  its  real  name. 

The  resemblance  between  the  North  American  and  Russian  white 
hare  is  perfect.  No  difference  is  known  to  exist  between  the  habits, 
character,  or  color  of  the  two  animals;  both  being  taken  in  the  same 
way,  and  both  changing  from  a  pure  white  in  winter  to  a  grayish  tint 
as  warm  weather  approaches.  Ii  was  formeriy  much  used  in  its  white 
state  for  ladies'  cloak  linings,  and  other  similar  purposes,  and  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  white  f)x;  but  the  skin  being  exceedingly  tender,  it  has 
given  place  to  the  white  Polish  rabbit.  This  fur  is  also  often  palmed 
off,  when  dyed,  for  something  other  than  it  really  is.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  Hud.son's  Bay  rabbit — perhaps  the  least  valuable  of  all  skins 
which  are  imported.  The  fur  is  fine,  long,  and  thick;  but  the  skin  is 
so  fragile  and  tender  as  to  render , the  fur  nearly  useless. 

The  black  bear  skins  are  valuable.  It  receives  the  name  of  the  army 
bear  from  the  appropriation  of  its  fur  into  caps,  pistol-holsters,  and  other 
military  accoutrements.  The  fine  black  cub-skins  are  much  desired  in 
Russia  for  shoe-linings,  coat-linings,  trinmiings,  and  facings.  The  skin 
of  the  white  Polar  bear,  the  supr>ly  of  which  is  very  limited,  is  gene- 
rally made  into  rugs,  which  are  often  bordered  by  those  of  the  black  and 
gray  bear.  The  brown  Isal)ella  bear  skin  is  reserved  exclusively  for 
sale  in  the  Canadas  and  the  United  States.  Forty  years  ago  they  were 
the  ton  of  the  Hudson  Bay  furs  in  England,  and  on  the  continent;  but 
the  caprice  of  fashion  has  now  reduced  the  price. of  a  single  skin  from 
forty  guineas  to  five,  and,  in  some  instances,  as  low  even  as  one. 

The  sea  otter  is  the  royal  fur  of  China,  confined  to  the  reigning  family, 
the  mandarins,  and  great  officers  of  State.  It  will  now  command  from 
fi-om  SI 50  to  $200  in  the  English  market  for  export  to  the  East.  It  is 
also  in  great  esteem  in  Russia;  being  worn  by  the  wealthy  nobles  for 
collars,  cuffs,  lacings,  and  trimmings.  It  is  very  heavy,  and  thus  be- 
comes unsuited  for  ladies'  wear;  but  its  fur  is  of  the  thickest,  softest, 
and  richest  kind,  and  it  is  more  durable  than  any  other  fur  in  wear. 

The  fur  of  the  raccoon  is  greatly  admired  in  Germany;  Leipsic  is  the 
headquarter  of  its  sale;  an   annual  fair  being  held  there  principally  to 


promote  its  sale.  The  skins  are  appropriate  to  all  sorts  of  uses  in  gen- 
tlemen s  wear,  and,  when  of  the  darker  shades,  bring  a  large  price. 
1  he  cat-lynx,  distnict  from  the  lynx,  is  also  a  favorite  fur  at  the  same 
lair. 

These— with  the  exception  of  the  swan's-down,  of  which  there  were 
several  specimens,  most  of  which  is  used  for  ornamental  and  fancy  pur- 
poses, and  for  juilitary  plumes^constituted  the  exhibition  of  North 
American  furs.  The  European  furs  were  exhibited  by  themselves,  and 
deserve  a  distinct  notice. 

The  Russian  sable  is,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting,  and  it  is  the  most 
costly  of  the  furs  of  Europe.     The  best  skins  are  worth  850  at  whole- 
sale price  ill  the  market.     It  is  usually  manuftctured  into  linings,  which 
are  generally  used  as  presents  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  Sultan, 
and  other  great  potentates,  at  a  value   sometimes  of  §5,000.     It  is  also 
manufactured  into   the  wearing  apparel  of  the  wealthy.      Its  use  in 
England  is  mainly  confined  to  the  city  of  London,  which  city  com- 
prises about  one-eighteenth  of  the   metropolis   called   London,  where 
municipal  law   and  custom   enjoin  its   wear   by    the  lord    mayor,  the 
alderman,  and  sheriffs,  each  having  their  robes  and  gowns  furred  with 
sable  upon  all  state  occasions,  according  to  their  rank.     It  is  generally 
known  that  the /tycry  of  London  constitutes  the  free-holders  of  the  cor- 
|)oration.      1  o  be  free  from  certain  taxes,  to  buy  and  sell  certain  coods  as 
trades-people,  to  vote  for  city  officers,  and  to  possess  certain  other  priv- 
ileges  one  must  belong  to  the  livery-that  is,  he  must  be  a  member  of 
one  of  some  eighty  companies,  such  as  the  Goldsmiths,  Drapers,  Pew- 
terers.  Ironmongers,  Tailors,  (fcc,  which  have  been  in  existence  from 
nve  hundred  years  and  more  back,  paying  his  antmal  fees  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  freedom  of  the  city.     These  companies  are  generally   veiy 
rich,  and  have  what  is  called  a  court,  composed  of  masters,  wardens, 
deputy  wardens,  (kc,  whose  chief  duties  appear  to  be  the  appropria-  " 
tion  ot  the  income  of  the  company  they  represent  towards  weekly  and 
monthly  public  dinners  for  themselves  and  wives.     These  members  of 
the  court  are  obliged  to  wear  a  certain  dress,  lined  and  faced  with  Rus- 
sian sable  lur,  upon  all  public  occasions;  and  as  these  occasions,  where 
the  lands  of  the  company  are  well   vested,  require  observance  some 
hlty  tunes  in  the  year,  the  market  for  the  sable  fur  is  not  likely  to  be 
soon  diill-<:ertain  y  not  so  long  as  Pariiament  allows  London  to  retain 
Its  privileges  as  a  close  corporation.     The  tail  of  the  sable  is  universally 
used  ai  the  manufacture  of  artists' pencils  and  brushes;  it  being  preferable 

ihnn  9 '  Iwwi  /  u  ^'  'l  ^^'"  i^'^^  ^^'  "^"^^^  ^"^  b"^'"'  ^"ssia  produces 
about  ^a,000ot  these  beautiful  and  admired  skins  annually.  Naturalists 
have  not  yet  decided  whether  this  species  is  identical  with  that  from 

tuJ'.iT''PT'  ,"'^  ^"'""^  ^^^  ^''''''^'  ^'''S  nmch  finer,softer,  and  longer 
tlian  iliat  of  the  latter.  ° 

.2^^  ^^^"eniartin,  of  which  several  groups  were  exhibited,  is  widely 
spread  over  Europe,  and  denves  its  name  from  the  fact  of  the  animal 
r«f.?r7^r^''  ^"J"«d  <.a«t»««>  <^^c.,  as  its  haunts.  The  fur,  in  its 
natural  state,  is  soft  and  fine,  and  shades  from  a  light  to  a  dark  bluish- 
gray,  takmg  the  color  of  the  rocks  among  which  it  is  found.    The  throat 

!f  i!T"  r  ^  ^Tu'^^i^^-  J^^  ^'^^"^^  ^^^«'  i°  dyeing  this  fur,  and 
11  IS  thence  termed  the  French  sable.    It  is  extensively  used  in  England, 
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and  being  a  permanent  color,  much  like  the  true  sable,  it  is  a  great 
favorite. 
The  groups  of  ermine— a  fur  Utile  known  in  reality  in  our  country— 

■were  very  attractive.  For  more  than  a  thousand  years  the  fur  of  the 
ermine  has  been  associated  with  the  dignity  of  the  throne  and  the  bench. 
In  England,  at  the  coronation  of  the  sovereign,  the  "  minever,"  as  the 
ermine  is  styled  in  heraldic  language,  is  used,  being  ''  powdered  " — that 
is,  studded  wiih  black  spots;  tha  spots,  or  "powdered  bars,"  on  the 
"  minever"  capes  of  the  peers  and  peeresses  being  in  rows,  and  the 
number  of  rows,  or  bars,  dennting  the  degrees  of  rank.  The  sovereign 
and  the  members  of -the  royal  family  have  the  "  minever"  of  the  corona- 
tion robes  powdered  all  over,  a  black  spot  being  inserted  in  about  every 
square  inch  of  the  fur.  'I'he  crown  is  also  adorned  with  a  band  of 
'*  minever"  with  a  single  row  of  spots.  The  coronets  of  the  peers  and 
peeresses  have  also  a  similar  decoration.  The  black  spots  are  made  of 
the^skin  of  the  black  Astracan  lamb.  On  state  occasions,  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  j)eers  are  arrayed  in  tfieir  robes  of  state,  of  scarlet  cloth  and 
gold  lace,  with  bars,  or  rows,  of  pure  "  minever,"  more  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  their  degree  of  rank — the  f-overeign  alone  wearing  tlie  pure 
"  mittever"  '*  powdered"  all  over.  The  judged,  in  their  rohes-  of  office, 
are  clad  in  scarlet  and  pure  ermine.  The  ermine,  with  the  tail  of  the 
animal  inserted  therein,  is  u?ed  ai  articles  of  dress  for  ladies,  m  every 
variety  of  form  and  shape,  according  to  the  dictates  of  fashion.  The 
"  minever"  can  only  be  worn  on  state  occasions  by  those  who,  by  their 
rank,  are  entitled  to  its  use.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  furs  of 
ermine  were  strictly  forbidden  to  be  worn  by  any  but  the  royal  family; 
and  its  general  use  is  prohibited  in  Austria  at  the  present  time.  The 
ermine  is  obtained  in  most  countries;  but  those  of  the  purest  white  are 
fecund  in  Russia.  It  is  the  same  animal  with  the  weasel  ot  more 
southern  climes.  The  animal  is  killed  in  the  winter,  when  the  fur  is 
pure  white,  (except  the  tail,  witli  its  jet-black  tip,)  it  being,  in  that 
season,  in  the  greatest  perfection.  In  spring  and  summer  it  is  gray,  and 
of  httle  value.  In  mercantile  transactions  th^  ermine  is  always  sold  by 
the  ''timber,"  which  consists  of  forty  skins.  The  *' minever"  fur  of 
older)  time  was  always  taken  from  the  belly  of  the  gr-iy  squirrel. 

The  squirrel  has,  in  fact,  always  furnished  an  article  of  fur  that  has 
been  highly  prized  in  Kngland.  At  the  time  just  alluded  to,  during  the 
reign  of  the  third  Henry,  its  fur  was  included  in  the  sumptuary  laws  of 
that  period.  Even  now  the  amoinit  of  squirrel  fur  used  in  the  kingdom 
exceeds  nearly  three-fold  that  from  all  other  animals.  The  greatest 
importation  of  this  fur  is  from  Russia,  though  vast  quantities  come  from 
North  America.  The  importation  for  1S50  exceeded  two  millions  of 
skins  from  Russia  alone.  The  fur  of  the  Russia  gray-squirrel  is  esteemed 
more  highly  for  its  glossy  surface  than  any  other.     It  is  manufactuied 

entirely  for  ladies'  and  children's  wear.    Eor  cloak  and  mantle  linings 

it  is  particularly  suitable,  its  moderate  cost  adapting  it  to  general  use. 
The  celebrated  Weisenfels  linings  are  manufactured  from  the  belly  of  the 
dark  blue  squirrel.  The  exquisite  workmansttip  and  lightn^^ss  of  these 
linings  are  without  parallel — a  full-sized  cloak  lining  weighing  only 
twenty-five  ounces.  This  favorite  commodity  is  known  as  the  pel  it  gr  is. 
For  colder  climates  the  linings  are  made  from  the  back ,  or  plain  gray  part 
of  th«  squirrel,  (the  belly  part  being  white,)  the  best  qualities  having  the 


tail  left  upon  the  skin.  The  lighter  colors  of  squiriel-skins  have  lately 
been  dyed  to  resemble  sable,  and  are  successfully  palmed  off  upon  the 
public  as  that  article.  ^ 

Some  forty  years  ago,  the  fitch,  or  polecat,  funiished  one  of  the  most 
popular  kinds  of  furs.  Its  color  was  rich— the  top  hairs  a  jjt  black,  the 
ground  a  nch  yellow-^nd  its  durability  surpassed  all  other  furs.  As  it 
could  be  never  entirely  rid  of  its  odor,  it  was  gradually  banished  from 
use  m  personal  wear,  and  is  now  a  drug,  comparatively,  in  Uie  market. 

Various  specimens  of  lamb  skins  were  shown  at  different  stalls  in  the 
ii-xhibition.  Among  these,  the  best  were  from  the  Crimea  and  Astracan, 
though  beautiful  color  and  exquisite  softness  characterized  many  that 
were  brought  from  Persia,  Hungary,  and  Spain.  The  Russian  depart- 
ment  also  exhibited  some  lamb  skins,  dressed  in  a  peculiar  style,  for 
gentlemen  s  coat  linings,  and  for  many  purposes.  The  Astracan  lamb 
pos.«esses  a  rich,  wavy,  glossy,  black  skin,  extremely  short  in  the  fur, 
and  having  the  appearance  of  watered  silk.  Upon  inquiry  as  to  how 
this  appearance  was  produced,  it  was  ascertained  that,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  perf^tion  of  lamb  skins,  the  mother  sheep  is  killed  before  the  birth 
of  her  offspring.  Hardly  less  beautiful  than  the  Astracan  is  the  Persian 
gray  and  black  lamb  fur,  covered  as  it  is  by  the  minutest  curis  possible. 
1  his,  too,  is  produced  not  by  natural  means,  but  by  a  method  of  sewing 
the  lanib  up  tightly  m  a  skin  as  soon  as  it  is  born,  and  not  removing  it 
unni  the  desired  curl  is  produced.  Both  these  furs  are  costlv,  but  they 
are  very  much  desired  for  military  cloaks  upon  the  continent.  'I'he 
national  coat,  called  Juhasz  Burida,  of  Hungary,  is  made  from  lamb 
skm;  and  the  short  jacket  9f  Spain,  adorned  with  silver  filigree  but- 
toris,  IS  from  the  same  material.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II  the  sergeant- 
at-law  wore  a  robe  furred  inside  with  white  lamb  skiu,  and  a  cape  of  the 
same.  *^ 

u  ^Ku  ^^/  ']^"u'  ^^^^h«'  ^^  f^«  wild  cat  of  our  northern  forests  or  of  the 
tabby  ot  the  fireside,  is  agam  coming  into  favor.  The  Hungarian 
wild  cat,  from  its  greater  size,  longer  fur,  gray  color,  spotted  with  black, 
and  Its  peculiar  strength,  is  most  esteemed;  but  all  furs  of  the  cat  are 
now  in  requisinon;  and  so  great  was  the  demand  during  the  fall  months 
of  the  present  year  for  the  article  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  do- 
^%^L^  ''u^  '"  England  were  stolen  and  bagged  tbr  the  market. 

The  show  of  seal  skins  was  perhaps  the  best  in  the  way  of  furs  With 
the  history  of  this  animal,  so  far  as  its  skin  furnishes  commercial  em- 
ployment, we  are  far  more  familiar  than  our  Englisli  cousins. 

1  he  seal  is  tound  in  the  cold  climates  of  the  North  and  South,  and  is 
procured  by  our  whalers  both  for  the  value  of  its  oil  and  the  demand  for 
its  skin.  I  he  skins,  when  taken  from  the  animal,  are  salted  and  packed 
in  casks.  When  opened,  they  are  assorted:  those  suitable  for  leather 
pass  into  the  tanner's  hands,  making  a  beautiful  material  for  ladies' 
shoes;  those  suitable  for  the  furrier-the  blue-black,  the  hair,  and  the 
silver  seal— are  dressed  and  sold.  The  manufacture  of  the  seal  fur  is 
brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection.  When  the  skin  is  divested  of  the 
long  coarse  hair  which  protects  the  animal  in  its  native  element,  there 
remains  the  rich,  curiy,  silky,  yellowish  down,  in  which  state  it  was 
Jong  used  for  travelling  caps  in  our  northern  and  eastern  States.  Theee 
having  now  been  proscribed  by  fashion,  the  fur  is  dyed  a  beautiful  van- 
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dyke  brown,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  rich  velvet;  and  it  i5  made  into 
every  variety  of  shape  and  form  for  the  wardrobe. 

The  chinchilla  is  exclupively  obtained  from  South  America.  It  is 
about  40  years  since  it  was  first  introduced  into  the  European  market. 
Of  all  other  furs  it  has  held  its  ground,  having  had  nearly  the  same  de- 
mand, and  selling  for  the  same  price,  since  it  was  first  used.  Its  ex- 
treme softness  and  delicacy  confine  it  to  ladies'  wear. 

I^eaving  the  torrid  zone,  we  will  say  a  word  upon  the  skins  which 
were  exhibited  from  the  tropics.  There  were  fine  specimens  of  the 
skins  of  a  lion,  tiger,  leopard,  and  panther  exhibited  in  the  Indian  de- 
partment— that  is,  in  the  department  devoted  to  products  from  the  East 
India  Company's  possessions.  There  is  little  of  interest  connected 
with  tropical  furs  or  skins,  excepting  as  connected  with  the  uses  they 
subserve  in  various  countries.  Iti  China,  the  mandarins  cover  the  seat 
of  justice  with  the  skin  of  the  tiger.  In  Austria,  the  small  fine  leopard 
skin  is  worn  as  a  mantle  by  the  Hungarian  noblemen  of  the  Imperial 
Hussar  Body  Guard.  In  England,  the  use  of  the  leopard's  skin  as 
housing  for  the  saddje  is  forbidden  to  officers  below  a  certain  rank. 

The  Angora  goat  of  Asia  Miaor  is  remarkable  as  producing  a  long, 
curly,  rich,  white,  silky  coat.  It  was  formerly  a  most  costly  and  fashion- 
able article  of  female  wear,  but  has  now  gone  into  disuse.  When  dyed, 
it  takes  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  brilliant  colors.  It  is  also  woven 
into  rugs  for  drawing-rooms,  halls,  carriages,  &-c. 

There  is  an  aquatic  bird  found  in  the  large  lakes  of  northern  Europe 
called  the  Grebe,  (Podiceps  cristuta.)  It  is  also  killed  in  the  forests  of 
Germany.  The  feathers  taken  from  it  are , of  the  purest  white,  having 
the  appearance  of  polished  silver,  the  plumage  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
skin  being  a  rich  dark  brown.  It  is  one  of  the  most  durable  of  feathers, 
the  smoothness  of  the  surface  preventing  its  soiling  in  wear,  and  is  at 
the  present  time  in  great  favor  for  the  dresses  at  court. 

Of  the  universally  used  downs- — the  swan,  goose,  and  eid»^r — nothing 
new  can  b^  said.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  specimens  of  these  was 
exhibited  the  duck  bill  platibus,  a  native  of  Australia — a  bird  whose  ex- 
istence was  long  denied  by  naturalists.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  animals  in  nature,  supplying  a  sort  of  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  bird  and  the  beast,  hnving  the  claw  and  body  of  the  latter, 
with  the  bill  and  web-foot  of  the  duck.  The  male  is  furnished  with  two 
powerful  spurs  on  each  hind-leg,  similar  to  the  game  cock.  The  female 
lays  eggs,  which  she  hatches,  and  then  suckles  her  young  brood.  The 
skin  strongly  resembles  that  of  the  otter,  but  seldom  exceeds  twelve 
inches  in  length.  Many  attempt!  have  been  made  to  take  them  alive, 
but  without  success. 

Passing  from  the  raw  skins  and  furs  to  the  articles  manufactured  from 
them,  but  little  need  be  said.  There  is  probably  no  article  of  commerce 
in  which  so  much  deception  is  practised  as  in  furs — and  this  not  upon 
the  wearers  only,  but  also  upon  all  buyers  after  the  skins  have  left  first 
hands.  Among  the  great  exhibitors,  after  the  Messrs.  Nicholay,  were 
Messrs.  Robert  Clarke  6c  San,  Mr.  Ellis,  the  Messrs.  Pawson,Mr.  Samp- 
son, and  Messrs.  Lutge'«k  Co.,  all  furriers  of  London.  The  manufac- 
tures of  the  Messrs.  Nicholay,  however,  far  surpassed  the  others,  and  it 
is  said  that  so  great  is  their  skill  and  influence,  that  the  prevailing  style 
of  furs  for  the  Loadon  season  d^iids  upon  their  decision.    The  seal 
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Sp  r^llpt  hT  ^^'  ^«^j»°^'^  trade  for  several  years,  while  imports  to 
the  market  have  increased  Among  their  display  were  to  be  seen  dress^ 
of  seal  fur,  colored  a  Vandyke  brown,  for  heV  Majesty  the  Queen,  and 
for  the  princesses,  whereupon,  for  the  present  winter,  the  demand  for 
TL^tn^r^lt  '"  '"^""  ^'^  ^"P^'y  '^''  '^'  P"^«  '^  ^he  article  has 
M.  Rea,  of  Paris,  exhibited  a  muff  and  boa  made  of  the  down  which 

a  b,  d  called  the  e.gret  which  ou^ht  not  to  pass  unnoticed  This  mate- 
nal  IS  far  more  costly  than  even  the  most  choice  of  the  eider  down,  t 
raruy  is  so  great,  that  three  other  sets  only  have  been  made  during  the^ 

?f X"r  i'on  h'^'  "''■  """  ^''  '^'  ^"'P^«^^  °f  ^"«^'«' «"«  ^^^  the  Duchess 
Loi?is  Ph^Hnl'  Th"'^"'-  f"^  ""^  ^"'  '^'  P""^«^^  Adelaide,  sister  of 
r^^HLr  n.^  PPf  •  P^  ""'>'  ^''^  ^^"tiful  beyond  all  description,  as  the 
reader  will  judge  they  ought  to  be  at  a  price  oi  5(H)  guineas. 

Carpets, 

«nTn^r?^^r  V  ^^'■P^ts  is  far  more  universal  in  the  United  States  th«n  in 
any  part  of  Europe.  The  floors  of  concrete,  which  are  almost  universal 
in  houses  of  the  middle  and  humble  class  u^n  the  contin^t  a  e  ealy 
unknown  moiir  country;  while  the  polished  deal  and  oak,  univer  al  n 
the  baronial  halls  and  palaces,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  parq  etrie 
uZ  ^h'^"'  I"  «ny  ;^tent  been  introduced  across  the  water.  ^Of\\urse 
,n^l  r'  ^"^J%^^c"Pets  little  can  be  written  that  would  be  useful  or 
nteresting  in  a  Report  like  this,  and  the  subject  is  referred  to  mo  e  for 
nrroH3  -^'Z  '''^"^'  very  important  impnivements  have  of  late  been 
mtroduced  into  carpet-manufacturing  abroad,  the  knowledge  of  which 

Wifh  «  f      '''"'j^'"  r  ^^;'  °^"  carpet-makers,  than  for  anything  e I ^e 
With  a  few  words  of  preface  ia  reference  to  the  pa.t  history  L.d  nrese.U 

trrt'Zl'u''  ^^""""^  °^  •"^'-^'^y^  ^«  ^i'l  imLdiately  proceeded e 
scribe  what  those  improvements  are 

Carpets  are  entirely  a  modern  luxury.  It  was  not  until  the  seven- 
teenth century  was  somewhat  advanced  that  carpets  were  onslle  ed  a 
necessary  article  of  furniture  by  fhe  wealthy;  and  up  to  so  late  as  the  be! 

!iZi:^ttT  T^''"*^  '^"^"^'  ^^^^^-^^  •»  tKe  UnieT  States  or 
Europe,  the^use  of  carpets  was  exclusively  confined  to  the  independent 
in  means  of  living,  .t  not  to  the  wealthy.  The  first  carpets Tsed  in 
Eng  and   were  brought  from  Persia.     In^  after  years,  forPfhe  s^ce  of 

SeTs  '  Tie  fo^;:?'  ^^'  ^".rr ^  ""^^^^•«"  «^  ^^^"^  was  from'l^Tan 
F^  r^npJn   /        /T"''^:,'""  furnishes  its  small  quotaof  supply  for  the 
European   demand;   but  Krance   has^for  many  years  oast  s..nnl«nf^^ 
Flanders  in  supplying  the  richer  clas.es  with  th^e  Cts^cimens'^^r"de 
sign  and  coloring      Persian  carpets  are  now  what  they^uZ   le  e  hi 

Tey  td  Tunfs'  t'h  "n*  ""'«  '''  manufacturers  of  ci;ina  /nd  I  Tu  " 
key,  and  Tunis,  they  show  no  improvement;  and  it  is  evident  that  the 

th7  "  ""V"!  ^'''T  ^^""  '^«'^  manufacture  will  become  as  extinct  as 
the  manufacture  of  cottons,  for  which  India  was  once  so  famous 

Contrary  to  universal  belief,  there  are  but  few  >W«<//of  caTts      The 

Td  W  iZT."  P"""'^  '"  P".'"^'"^  ^P^^^^  -»d  Tourna'TxminT^r 
and  Wilton--names  given  at  the  caprice  of  the  maker,  and  n  most  in- 
duces neither  indicating  the  localit/of  the  manufkctiicnorUie  quality 
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of  the  carpet — is  precisely  similar.  In  fact,  Axminster  no  longer  produces 
carpets,  >the  business  there  bein«  utterly  extinct.  Tapestry  carpets  are 
those  produced  by  the  needle;  they  are,  in  fact,  needle- work  carpets,  in 
which  machinery  has  yeiy  limited  duties  to  perform,  and  those  of  a  sim- 
ple character.  Tournay  and  Axminster  car|«ts  are  produced  by  hand 
also;  a  raaohine,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a 
frame,  such  as  ladies  use  for  stretching  their  canvas  for  needle  work,  is 
set  up  perpendicularly,  E'nd  the  woman  occupied  in  the  production  is 
seated  in  front,  and  works  horizontally.  Each  thread  is.  knotted  to  the 
foundation^^or  back,  and  is  not  in  any  other  way  connected  with  any 
other  thread.  Velvet  pile,  royal  pile,  and  Saxony  carpets  are  all  the 
same  kind;  the  names  being  given  at  the  caprice  of  the  manufacturer, 
and  conveying  no  definite  idea  of  the  quality.  They  are  each  and  all 
manufactured  in  the  same  loom;  are  all,  in  different  degrees,  the  same 
fabric,  and  often  the  same  pattern,  as  Brussels  carpet.  In  fact,  the 
worsted  loops  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Brussels  carpet. 
When  cut  o.pen  by  a  razor,  the  lool  used  by  the  weaver  for  the  purpose, 
passing  across  the  carpn,  and  guided  in  its  course  by  a  grooved  wire, 
over  which  the  loops  have  been  formed,  it  becomes  a  "  Saxony;"  a  wire 
of  larger  dimensions  produces  a  larger  loop,  and  this,  laid  o\yGi\  by  the 
same  primitive  process,  produces  a  "  velvet  pile." 

Here,  again,  we  may  notice  that  names  are  capricious.  Brussels  sup. 
plies  but  few  of  the  carpets  that  bear  the  name,  and  Kidderminster  manu- 
lactures  altogether  a  different  article  from  those  which  it  gives  appellar 
tion  ti)  in  the  market. 

.  No  single  article  in  the  way  of  carpeting— in  fact,  perhaps  no  single 
article  of  any  kind— attracted  more  attention  through  jut  the  time  of  the 
Exhibition  than  the  tapestry  carpet  from  the  Gobelins.  The  date  of  this 
world-renowned  national  establishment  of  France  is  very  remote.  From 
the  Mth  century  dyers  in  wool  have  been  established  in  the  Faubourg 
St.  Marcpjigjilt)ne  of  them,  Jean  Gobelin,  who  lived  in  1450,  acquired 
considemble  property  in  the  iici^^iborhood.  His  descendants  continued 
his  trade  with  success,  and,  hafing  become  extremely  rich,  gave  great 
renown  to  their  manufactures.  Louis  XIV  purchased  the  premises 
and  erected  there  a  national  manufactory.  From  that  day,  what  of 
genius,  taste,  science,  and  wealth  could  be  devoted  by  the  patronage  of 
the  French  government  to  the  production  of  Gobelin's  tapestries,  has 
been  done.  In  the  tapestry  work,  the  workman  stands  at  the  back  of 
,  tlie  canvas  on  which  he  is  employed,  with  the  model  behind  hira,  to 
which  he  occasionally  refers,  in  order  to  adjust  the  color  of  his  woollen 
or  silken  thread  to  that  part  of  the  picture  he  is  copying.  The  object  of 
the  process  being  to  present  as  smooth  and  delicate  a  surface  as  possible, 
all  cuttings  and  tasteniiigs  are  performed  at  the  back.  Hence  the  neces- 
sity of  his  working  on  the  wi^g  side.  Some  of  these  car|>ets  take  as 
long  as  ten  years  to  finish,  and  cost  l.50,0(iO  francs.  They  are  never 
sold.  The  closeness  with  which  the  painter's  art  is  imitated  is  wonder- 
fuh  In  the  baule  scene  represented  in  the  large  piece  sent  to  the 
Exhibition,  it  was  impossible  to  detect  a  shade  ot  difference  from  the 
real  picture — the  drawings,  the  colors,  the  perspective,  all  being  pre- 
cisely similar  to  the  model. 

In  the  patented  processes  by  which  English  carpets  are  just  now  be- 
ing made;  there  is  much  that  looks  like  aa  entire  revolution  in  the  old 
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way  of  manufacture.     To  understand  the  results,  the  means  by  which 
they  arc  arrived  at  being  kept  secret,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the 
farst  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  Brussels  carpets,  patented  bv 
Jlr    V\  hytock.      In  the  old  method  of  this  manufacture,  aboui  two-fifttis 
ol  the  worsted  is  used  in  the  back  of  the  carpet,  and  seven  colors  are  the 
greatest  number  which  can  be  introduced  by  the  weaver;  in  consequence 
the  carpet  is  more  costly  than  is  necessary  for  wear,  good  material  being 
consumed  m  a  i«rt  never  u^;  and  the  designer  finds  himself  shackled 
lV}'^^  }r'^%  ^  ^}^  coloring.     By  Mr.  Whytock's  invention,  each  indi- 
vidual  thread  is  dyed  with  all  the  requisite  colors  of  the  carpet,  and  in 
the  precise  quantities  required  for  its  position   in  the  pattern.     The  ob- 
jection  to  this  improvement  was,  that  while  it  gave  no  limits  to  the 
colors  required,  it  demanded  a  nicety  of  calculation  that  subjected  the 
whole  product  ^  the  risk  of  ruin  upon  a  single  mistake  in  the  weaver: 
neither  did  it  affect  the  price  of  the  kind  of  carpets  to  which  it  was  ap- 
plied, since  all  that  was  gained  in  the  saving  of  worsted  from  the  back 
was  lost  in  the  enhanced  difficulty  of  the  manufacture 

Another  patent  was  obtained,  and  is  worked  by  Me>^srs.  Templeton 
&  Oo.,  of  Glasgow.  It  is  used  only  for  producing  car|)ets  of  a  superior 
quality,  which  are  expected  to  find  consumers  among  those  who  would 
otherwise  be  purchasers  of  tapestry  or  Axminster.  It  is  sufficient  for  our 
present  purpose  to  say  that  by  this  patent  chenVlc  is  dyed  and  woven 
in  pattern  as  wmted  is  dyed  and  woven  by  Whytock's  patent.  In  the 
me  hod  of  working,  some  differences  exist  between  the  two,  but  the  gen- 
eral result  is  the  same.  ^ 

But  the  patent  which  we  have  now  reached,  and  to  which  we  beg  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  carpet  manufacturers,  is  that  of  Messrs.  Bnsht 
»  uo.     Uy  this  process  the  carpet  is  woven,  without  colors,  simplv  in 
white  worsted,  by  the  ordinary  power  looms.     The  wires  used  in  the 
ordinary  process  are  entirely  dispensed  with,  and  the  loop  is  formed  bv 
an  arrangement  in  the  machinery.     The  pattern  is  then  printed  on  the 
carpet  by  a  process  that  strikes  the  clors  quite  through  the  fabric,  and 
at  the  same  time,  prevents  the  possibility  of  their  running  into  and  mix' 
ing  with  each  other^  thus  a  Brussels  carpet  is  produced  by  a  simple 
mode  of  operation,  and  by  machinery  that  is  admirably  and  irigeniouilv 
adapted  for  the  purpose.     By  this  process  an   immense  saving  in  cos^ 
must  be  effected,  while  the  designer  is  left  free  to  indulge  his  taste  or 
fancy  to  the  utmost.    Instead  of  the  razor,  heretofore  used  to  cut  the 
threads  m  producing  the  ^'  velvet  pile"  carpets,  the  whole  process  is  ac- 
complished by  mechanism.     While  the  process  of  weaving  is  going  on 
in    he  loom,  an  instrument  is  put  in  motion  that  cuts  the  IcTop  with  per- 
feet  accuracy.     The  process  is  far  from  what  it  may  become,  but  it  .sug- 
fhortiv'reaUz^ed"        ^^^^^^'^^^^^  o{  carpetings  which  will  certainly  be 

sPvTr^ri^t^''^"''''^''/',!?^^^!^'^'''""'  Mr.  Bigelow,  of  Boston,  exhibited 
Zfct.l^T'''  ^^  ^'""''^^^  ^^r^^im^  woven  by  the  p^wer-loom, 
which  excited  much  attention.  This  process,  invented  and  ^patented  bi 
Mr   Bigelow,  and  now  in  general  use  in  the  United  States,  is  altogether 

as^hkZIn^!!  '  '^  °'*'r.''  ""^  V^"  ^"^^''^  P"'""'  °^J«^^'"g  ^«  i^  "**«  here, 
as  likely  to  be  detrimental  to  the  business  at  home.    It  is,  perhaps,  one  of 

the  greatest  improvements  yet  made  iu  weaving,  and  accomplishes  what 
has  heretofore  been  deemed  an  impossibility,  vii:  the  use  of  all  varieties 
ot  colors  in  the  power-loom. 
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Part  III.— MACHINERYt^.    ^ 


There  was  no  department  in  the  Exhibition  which  presented  to  the 
spectator  so  much  to  attract  his  observation  and  occupy  his  thoughts  aa 
that  of  machinery.  I 

The  great  influence  which  machinery  is  destined  to  exercise  over  the 
fortunes  of  mankind  can  scarcely  yet  be  understood  even  by  the  most 
enlightened;  for  there  is  no  limit  to  its  power,  no  boundary  to  its  appli- 
cation. Here  it  is  that  we  discover  how  mechanism  is  extending  her 
dominion  over  the  whole  empire  of  labor;  how  she  rises  in  textile  fabrics 
to  the  manufacture  of  the  most  delicate  and  intricate  lace;  how,  from 
wood,  she  aspires  to  fashion  iron  in'o  the  most  exact  proportions;  how, 
with  steam  as  her  handmaid,  she  works  the  printing  press  and  navigates 
the  ocean,  and  outruns  the  swiftest  animal  in  her  course.  Turn  into  the 
agricultural  implement  department,  and  we  find  everything  now  done  by 
machinery.  By  it  the  farmer  not  only  sows  and  reaps,  but  he  manures 
and  hoes;  by  it  he  threshes  out  and  grinds  his  corn  and  prepares  the 
food  for  his  cattle.  He  can  even  drain  by  machinery,  and  it  is  difficult 
now  to  find  a  branch  of  his  business  into  which  it  does  not  largely 

enter. 

The  space  allotted  to  machinery  was  divided  into  six  classes,  com- 
mencing with —    .  . 

Class    1. — Machines  for   direct   use,   including    Carriages j    Railway y 

and  Marine  Mechanism. 

In  this  class  the  number  and  interest  of  the  objects  displayed  were  very 
great;  more  particularly  as  regards  the  steam  engines,  of  which  the 
show  was  on  a  scale  commensurite  with  their  importance,  many  exhib- 
iting admirable  specimens  of  workmanship  and  new  adaptations  of 
mechanism  to  increase  ihe  i)ower  of  the  engines  and  to  add  to  their  safety. 

The  "  Liverpool,^'  locomotive  engine;   bnili  by  Messrs.  Curtis,  Burry, 
&/  Kennedy  for  the  London  and  Northwestern  Railway. 

This  gigantic  machine  is  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  Crampton 
pate^it,  the  peculiarity  of  which  is  that  the  driving  wheels  are  placed  at 
the  rear  of  the  engine,  immediately  under  the  fire  box. 

It  was  built  when  the  "  battle  of  the  gauge  was  raging  at  its  fiercest," 
and  when  it  was  one  of  the  favorite  boasts  of  the  broad  gauge  champions 
that  an  engine  equal  in  force  with  the  largest  in-use  on  their  gauge  could 
not  be  made  to  run  on  a  4-feet  8^-inch  gauge.  To  prove  the  contrary 
of  this  was  the  object  of  the  ''  Liverpool." 

This  great  machine  is  supported  on  eight  wheels,  the  driving  wheels 
being  eight  feet,  and  the  supported  wheels  four  feet,  in  diameter.  The 
cylinders  are  eighteen  inches  diameter,  and  twenty  four  inches  stroke. 

The  evaporating  power  of  the  boiler  must  be  enormous,  since  the 
heating  surface  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  fire  is  166  square 
feet,  and  the  total  surface  of  the  tubes  which  traverse  longitudinally  the 
boiler,  and  by  which  the  ^aseou$  products  of  combustion  are  conducted 
from  the  fire-box  to  the  chimney,  and  strained  of  their  heat  en  route,  is  not 
less  than  2,090  square  feet. 
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The  "Urd  ofth,  Me--S^ni  by  ,he  Great  Western  R«l„ay  Company. 

.bJve'compZ  t^Xuf^Vif^'  °/  V^."''  construced  by  ,h* 

for  their  b^7 ZZ    i^e      ij  is  cZhU  '?".  1"^"''  ^"^  *"""  ''^  ">«■» 
120  ton,  at  an  Sel^  If  ^.T^t°^  '£^'"8  «  f«^enger  train  of 

;te"e  "s  Ll'a-'Jd^te'  '*"?'''  "^  -"^^  ^S'iniLTdiaL'.V  rdHr/ 
Muare'  inrh  '     nt       """"l""""  Pf«""«  "f  steam,  120  pounds  on  thf 

rv^^i^eTo-^dofio^rsirndr'™^^- :L^t'M 

li  wn  Jft^.""'  "  """'"*  °'  -»'">"nTl,000  gXns  of  waTer  a^d 

Ariel's  Girdle.-A  locomotive  invented  by  Mr.  Aduna,  of  Adam  St., 

Adelphi,  London.  . ' 

S' w  trrr '"''  ""=  ■=''.-f»f  which  consisl^liJTts  moSe  oftn." 
the  bnffi^l,  ,^rf  passenger  carnages.  Long  iron  arms  project  beyond 
ine  butters,  and  are  inserted  into  the  frame  nrorlr  nf  ,hJ .  1-  ■   .'""'* 

3rtt-n^„:oTX^era.SarXTr-P^^^^^ 

A  light  Locmotive.-By  Messrs.  Wilson  &  Co.,  Westminster. 

_  UydroMlic  Pr«,._The  Buik  duay  Foundry  Company,  Warringtor. 
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the  water  to  their  permaHent  position — a  height  of  120  feet — was  exe- 
cuted, and  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  all  who  are  capable  of 
apprecyating  the  wondrous  expedients  supplied  by  science  to  art. 

Let  U3  imagine  two  strong  cybnders  of  cast  iron,  one  of  a  large  the 
other  of  small  capacity,  having  a  pipe  of  communication  between  them, 
in  which  a  valve  is  placed  opening  from  the  small  towards  the  larger 
eylinder. 

At  the  top  of  each  of  these  cylinders  is  a  water- tight  collar,  in  which 
is  inserted  a  cylindrical  rod,  turned  exactly  to  fit  the  collar,  and  which, 
moving  in  the  collar  so  as  to  be  water-tight,  descends  into  the  cyl- 
inder. These  rods  are  each  a  little  less  in  diameter  and  in  length  than 
the  cylinders,  so  that,  when  they  have  descended  in  them,  a  space  will 
remain  around  and  below  them.  The  larger  of  these  rods,  which  moves 
in  the  great  cylinder,  is  called  the  ''ram,"  and  the  smaller,  which 
moves  in  the  lesser  cylinder,  is  called  the  "  plunger." 

We  will  then  suppose  that  the  ram  is  let  down  in  the  great  cylinder, 
and  the  plunger  raised  to  the  top  of  the  small  cylinder,  and  let  the  two 
cylinders  and  the  communicating  pipe  be  imagined  to  be  completely  filled 
with  water. 

If  the  plunger  be  then  pressed  down  in  the  small  cylinder,  it  will  drive 
so  much  water  as  it  displaces  from  that  cylinder  through  the  communica- 
ting pipe  and  valve  into  the  large  cylinder,  where  the  ram  will  be  com- 
pelled to  rise  to  give  space  for  it.  The  height  through  which  the  ram  will 
be  thus  raised  will  depend  on  the  proportion  which  its  magnitude  bears  to 
that  of  the  plunger;  thus  if  the  bulK  of  an  inch  of  the  ram  be  500  times 
greater  than  the  bulk  of  an  inch  of  the  plunger,  it  is  evident  that  the 
500th  parth  of  an  inch  of  the  ram  will  occupy  a  space  equal  to  and  will 
displace  as  much  water  as  would  an  inch  of  the  plunger.  To  raise  the 
ram,  therefore,  in  such  case  through  the  height  of  one  foot,  the  plunger 
should  be  moved  through  500  feot. 

Each  time  that  the  plunger  is  raised  to  repeat  the  stroke,  water  is 
drawn  in  the  lesser  cylinder,  so  as  to  refill  it  from  a  reservoir,  on  the 
principle  of  the  common  pump;  and  during  this  process  the  water  which 
had  been  driven  into  the  large  cylinder  cannot  return,  being  stopped  by 
the  valve  of  the  communicating  pipe,  which  only  opens  towards  tl\g 
larger  cylinder. 

To  estimate  the  force  with  which  the  ram  will  be  pressed  upwards  by 
tlie  water  driven  under  it,  we  must  consider  that  the  pressure  produced 
on  each  square  inch  of  the  section  of  the  plunger  will  produce  an  equal 
pressure  on  each  square  inch  of  the  ram.  This  is  an  immediate  conse- 
quence of  the  fluidity  of  the  vrater  which  is  interposed  between  the 
plunger  and  the  ram.  If,  then,  as  we  have  supposed,  the  section  of  the 
ram  be  500  times  greater  than  the  section  of  the  plunger,  it  will  follow 
that  a  pressure  of  one  ton  exerted  by  the  plunger  will  produce  an  upward 
pressiure  of  500  tons  upon  the  ram. 

Such  is  the  general  principle  and  such  the  essential  parts  of  the  hy- 
draulic press,  of  which  so  stupendous  a  specimen  is  presented  to  the 
visitor  in  the  machine  which  raised  the  Britannia  tubular  bridge  from 
the  surface  of  the  water  and  placed  it  on  the  piers  at  a  height  of  120 
feet. 

The  weight  and  bulk  of  this  cyclopean  engine  are  in  accordance  with 
its  vast  mechanical  power.    The  great  cylinder  is  9  feet  long;  22  inches  in- 
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wrought  iron  is  eight  tons    ^  "  '^"'"P"'""'  J^-^^ot  of  cast  and 

^'^:o/l^t:^:i:^:^:^^;^^:i^^r  ^^«^ur.n  h«H.o„.a, 

machinery.  ThliliXL  "JT^"^  ?'^]"  ."^  ""'^  ™'"^"»«  V^  of 
of  an  inc.;  thicV  aUer^Med  wU^  ^aJK^ff''*'"^  P''""'  f  V"«'''  '™"  .'. 
the  fnber  and  the  iroii  iSnT  .n^?l^f,  l™7''l^"  ^'"^  '^'  '"'^'■es  thick' 
the  entire  girder  te  ne  cofn^Jdlf  .  ^  '^'"""  of  a  sandwich,  and 

ituerposed  boa  ds  of  ir  Til  CO  '1  "^  ,  k  "^  'T  """""^^  «'»•>  «ix 

•   plates  and   boards  b^i™,  pllced  wT  ,h".^ ''T"  ""^  "'""'l  "'"l '^""-'h* 

being  presented  npwa'rd!  aWownwards-if  srure^Tarto  '  ''1V'^' 

by  twelve  wrought-iron  bars  exienHinT,  Vk       u  ?  ?      '  ""  "'"^  '"'"om 

l\e  weight  of  eich  of  tht^:ndw?"hfsrev"'to'^^«'''  "'  '"«  ''^'-• 

Js^- r  tX  zrt  ^.TaiLrrcr  hf :fi^-  ■'  -  ^t 

it  is  securely  fastened      Thewe?/hr„nhl  '"  "".'  "?^»head,  on  which 

To  prevent  the  ram  froni  si7fferin.  i^f  ""T^^"!^  'I  """<=<^"  '«■>»• 
the  cross-head  is  made  to  work  on  |.rZ™,'  "T  "^"""S  "^  «tion, 
each  six  inches  in  d!ameTer  whid,  a^  L^       "1'  "^  drought-iron 
press.     To  tlie  cmss-head  were  a^chJS  fh       L"  ""''^1.'  °"  "'P  "f  'he 
the  level  of  the  water  and^rb^^e'X'«.b^'ot*«^r"''  "'^"""^  '° 

cai'breSg-2Xt.inr'T''h';:t„';r  f^"  ''"'--■ "-  ■•'  - 

under  the  lowesS'  to  whth^.h      "  T  ?'?*''  ^y  =  »«'  °^  '''••np. 
they  were  thus  heM  sust^nd^l^I  L'""'"''*!,'^  descended,  and,  whSa 

0^  Clamp,  ^r^^^AtT^,Z':'^,'t^':-\£'^^^ 
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another  lift.    In  the  practical  operation  of  the  machine  each  lift  occupied 
firom  thirty- five  to  forty  minutes. 

Planks  of  cold  iron,  of  different  thicknesses,  have  been  punched  by  this 
machine,  and  it  has  been  found  that  for  the  thickness  of  one  and  a-half 
inch  a  pressure  is  required  of  700  tons,  and  for  three  and  a-half  inches' 
thickness,  a  pressure  of  2,050  tons.  This  being  a  single  press  is  the 
largest  one  yet  made.  j 

Model  of  Patent  Locomotive  Machinery  for  working'  up  or  down  steep 
inclines  from  or  to  Wharfs,  ^c. — G.  D.  B.  Beaumont,  London. 


This  model  only  shows  the  principle  of  bite  for  steep  inclines;  the 
same  principle,  with  different  construction  of  leverage,  is  adapted  to 
common  roads,  and  has  lately  been  worked  successfully  by  locomotive 
steam  engines.  | 

Railway  Carriage. — Exhibited  by  the  London  and  Northwestern  Rail- 
road Company. 

One  of  the  great  disadvantages  under  which  the  management 
of  the  passenger  traffic  on  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  has 
labored  hitherto,  is  the  disproportionate  ratio  of  the  dead  weight  to  the 
profitable  weight  in  the  passenger  carriages,  as  commonly  constructed. 
Thus  first-class  passenger  carriages,  which  will  weigh,  empty,  from  four 
to  five  tons,  will  generally  be  incapable  of  transporting,  when  full,  more 
than  eighteen  passengers,  without  luggage;  while,  in  our  own  country, 
it  is  well  known  that  railway  carriages  are  worked  which  transport 
eighty  passengers,  with  very  little  more  dead  weight.  An  attempt  is 
made  to  obviate  this  great  waste  of  power  in  the  form  of  this  new  style 
of  carriage.  This  vehicle,  which  was  constructed  at  the  company's 
works  at  Wolverton,  besides  economizing  the  dead  weight,  is  also  so 
constructed  as  to  have  greater  durability  and  safety  in  consequence  of 
introducing  the  use  of  iron,  instead  of  wood ,  into  the  framing  and  body  of 
the  carriage.  The  sheet-iron  which  is  used  for  the  panelling  is  corrugated, 
which,  while  it  increases  the  strength,  gives  greater  external  beauty  to 
the  outline  and  ai)pearance  of  the  vehicle.  The  carriage  is  supported  by 
six  wheels  of  peculiar  construction,  each  wheel  being  formed  of  wrought 
iron  in  one  solid  piece,  tire  included — an  arrangement  which  obviously 
gives  greater  security  against  fracture  than  the  common  mode  of  con- 
structing the  wheels  in  parts.  The  length  of  the  carriage  is  forty  feet,  by 
eight  feet  in  width,  and  is  divided  into  two  first-class  bodies,  each  capa- 
ble of  accommodating  eight  passengers,  and  so  lofty  that  a  person  of  or- 
dinary stature  can  stand  erect  with  his  hat  on.  There  are  five  rompart- 
meuts,  each  of  which  accommodates  12  second-class  passengers,  besides 
conxpartments  of  sufficient  magnitude  for  the  luggage  of  the  passengers 
and  acccJmmodation  of  the  guard.  Thus  this  carriage  may  be  regarded 
as  a  train  in  itself,  capable  of  conveying  76  passengers,  with  their  lug- 
gage and  guard;  the  total  weight  of  the  carriage,  without  its  load,  being 
eight  and  a  half  tons.  To  convey  the  same  number  of  passengers  with 
the  carriage  at  present  in  use  would  require  a  dead  weight  of  17  or  18 
tons.  There  are  other  features  worthy  of  observation  in  this  vehicle. 
One  of  these  is  the  contrivance  for  facilitating  the  motion  of  the  carriage 
through  curves. 
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The  Locomotive  << England. ^^^Buih  by  G.  England,  New-cross,  Undon. 

tnTt^^S^^  ^^^a'^  ^"  '^''  engine  is  its  great  lightness  in  proportion 
I«r  T^^''  *"^   u^^  combination  of  the  Ingine  Ind  tender  up^    he 
same  wheel;  and  the  purpose  in  view  is  to  work  trains  of  light  weiX 
Its  constructors  affirm  .hat  it  has  sufficient  power  to  impel  a  traiiTof  six 
first-class  carriages  at  a  speed  of  60  miles  aAhour,  and,  if  thei>  exLtl 
.ons  be  realized,  it  will  accomplish  this  at  half  the  working  exr^nSs^f 

tate^rc  cZr'r  '"  ^"^'  *"^""     ^^^^^^"^^  ''  ha^  no^end^     ?s 
s  ale  of%0  '-r       l""''.'^'"g  f/^«ck  of  fuel  and  water  sufficient  for  a 

dof  to  York  bv'a  feed  '  I'  T"'.^  ^'  ''^^^^  "^^^'"^  «  ^^'"  ^^"^  ^o" 
aon  to  York  by  a  feed  of  fuel  and  water  at  three  intermediate  stations. 

^'^l,rw'^"fuT^i"-^n''  ^^T'''^  Engine  for  common  roaJs-^de 
t>y  W .  Murdock,  Birnungham,  as  far  back  as  the  year  1785. 

Attih&'^^^-*'"^.''''"'^'\"'^'  ^^^  ^"'"^^«  «f  this  machine.     The  cylinder  is 

"fhat'comj;.''-'^?  ^'^'^^'^"^  '^'  P'^^"  ''^  worksahVizonJ 
wCis  Ir  i.  w^^h'^?'  '"'''•t"'  ^y  "^^^"^  °f  «  '^^^"k'  to  the  driving 
wjieels.     It  IS  worthy  of  noUce  that  the  once  favrrite  project  of  travellini 

Th^-.  H  "^"r'''^''/'"P"""^  hy  steam,  has  no  other  rep  esentalh-e  than 
this  diminutive  and  original  specimen.  pre.eniaiive  man 

Marine  Engines  of  coUective  power  of  700  ho^s,  designed  for  dHvino' 
.      atrsXf  rmtgt^^^^^  -..n.-Messrs.  J.  Watt  I  c/,  L^dT^ 

turTI'X'shLft'orth!"'"^'n''  act  almost  directly  on  the  crank  that 
nee  fnf^J  A^^  propeller,  and   the  cumbrous   beam   and   con- 

now  to  h  '''  dispensed  with.  The  direct  action  engines  seem 
h.w.  Lt  8^"«'"^''y  superseding  the  beam;   and   in   the  euffiries  eT 

tl^e  crank  In  th.l?  '^''""'^^  communicated  from  the  piston  rod  to 
ine  crank.     In  these  large  engines  of  Messrs.  Watt  &  Co  the  niston  rod, 

and  workmanship,  vle^^Tn.l'^SL  I^^elTtlZ' ZSZ'^Z 

tTZ  ^^'"^'^ri'"  """  -"^-'-f'^^re  ofmarineengines'^f  orernower 
I  he  advantage  of  direct  action  seems  to  have  beeif  undersS  m  th^ 

S:  rslmrHea  "'  "**■"  ""«'"'=''  '"'•'  "•«  plan  of  ap^  i^;^' 
_then  similar  to  the  arrangement  we  have  been  wint  to  coiilider  new.. 

S^-'i«'^  «>odek  0/ Steam  E,^ne,.-WMkinsk  mil,  Charing  Cross. 

parks''  "Te  11';^™'''"'^'''^  instruments  of  instruction  all  the  internal 
^rer  mot^n  *Th.  ''  ^  *'^"'  **'=''  P'«  ^'"S  animated  with  it, 
fZ^[i  ■""''     ;   ,      *  ^"8'"*  "  supposed  to  be  cut  thiBueh  bv  a  loni?i 

ent  ne  a'nd'lhfoTh'  ""V"^"  "f'^e  model  exhibits  the  rial  fJrmof  t'he 
engine,  and  the  other  side  exhibits  the  section  showing  its  i„tern«a 
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mechanism.  All  the  pistons,  valves,  slides,  levers,  and  other  moving 
parts,  move  with  exactly  those  motions  which  they  have  in  the  real  ma- 
chine; the  motion  which  in  the  machine  itself  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  circulating  fluids,  such  as  water  and  steam,  being  produced  iu  the 
model  by  mechanical  contrivance. 

One  of  these  models  represents  a  marine  engine,  another  a  locomotive, 
and  the  principal  one,  constructed  in  brass,  and  kept  in  motion  by  means 
of  a  small  working  model  near  it,  represents  a  stationary  condensing  low- 
pressure  engine,  with  all  its  appendages,  as  commonly  used  in  the  arts 
and  manufactures. 

If  the  visitor  examined  carefully  the  movement  of  the  parts,  beginning 
at  the  piston,  he  observed  that  when  that  piston  begins  to  descend,  the 
slide  which  admits  steam  from  the  boiler  to  the  top  of  the  piston  is  open, 
as  are  also  the  passages  which  communicate  between  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder  and  the  condenser,  so  that  the  steam  urges  the  piston  down- 
wards against  a  vacuum.  When  it  arrives  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder, 
he  observed  the  slide,  governing  the  admission  and  the  escape  of  the 
steam,  to  shift  its  position,  the  bi)ttom  o(  the  cylinder  being  now  put  in 
communication  with  the  boiler  and  the  top  with  the  condenser,  and  thus 
the  piston  will  be  driven  upwards  by  the  pressure  of  the  steam  under  it. 
If  he  then  followed  with  his  eye  the  passages  leading  to  the  condenser, 
he  saw  the  air  pump  working,  and  its  valves  opening  and  closing,  by 
which  the  water  and  air  are  drawn  from  the  condenser  and  thrown  into 
the  hot  cistern.  He  saw,  in  like  manner,  the  action  of  the  hot  and  cold 
water  pumps,  the  parallel  motion,  the  governor,  and,  in  a  word,  all  the 
parts  of  the  machine. 

An  intelligent  and  attractive  observer,  having  some  slight  previous 
knowledge  of  the  mechanical  properties  of  steam,  will,  by  a  mere  inspec- 
tion of  this  model,  obtain  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  steam  engine 
than  could  be  acquired  by  days  of  study  in  books.  For  schools  and 
colleges  such  a  model  in  series  would  be  invaluable. 

Patent  Safety  Apparatus  for  prevc7itin^  accidents  in  descending^  or 
ascending  Mines. — Messrs.  Fourdrinier,  Sunderland. 

This  machine  consists  of  a  cage  or  basket,  which  can  be  employed  in 
every  way  precisely  as  any  arran|ement  now  in  use.  The  cage  or  basket 
is  attached  to  guide  rods  or  chains  in  the  shaft,  and  upon  the  rope  or 
chain  being  broken,  arms  forming  powerful  levers  are  liberated,  and  these 
are  wedged  most  securely  upon  ihe  guide  rods.  The  apparatus  has  no 
chance  of  falling  more  than  a  few  inches  after  the  rope  or  chain  is  broken. 
The  stop  is  most  perfect,  and  $o  free  from  any  violent  action  that  no 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  recoil.  Another  arrangement  liEis 
been  made  by  which  the  casualties  arising  from  being  drawn  over  the 
pullies  are  entirely  prevented,     j 

SeJfinking  I^ess. — Messrs.  Ransome  &.  May,  Ipswich. 

This  machine  has  a  stationary  table  for  the  types.  The  "  tympan,"  as 
it  is  called,  which  keeps  the  paper  in  its  place  and  folds  over  the  types, 
is  withdrawn  by  turning  a  winch,  and  as  the  paper  is  removed,  the  inking 
roller  advances.     In  this  method  the  types  are  passed  over  once  by  the 
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roller  as  the  tympan  is  withdrawn,  and  again  when  it  is  ran  in  with  a 
fresh  sheet  of  paper.  All  that  the  pressman  has  to  do  is  to  put  in  the 
paper,  turn  the  winch  till  it  is  in  the  proper  position  over  the  types,  and 
pull  down  the  handle  of  the  press;  by  then  reversing  the  direction  of 
the  winch  the  tympan  is  drawn  out,  and  throws  itself  back,  that  the 
printed  paper  may  be  taken  away. 

Oscillating  Bngincs. —Messrs.  Penn  <fc  Son,  Greenwich. 

These  manufacturers  and  engineers  have  obtained  great  celebrity  for 
their  oscillating  engines.  The  ones  here  exhibited  are  of  12-hors« 
power,  and  are  contrived  to  act  directly  on  the  crank  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  connecting  rod.  The  cylinders,  being  balanced  on  pivots, 
oscillate  as  the  shaft  revolves,  and  thus  apply  the  power  to  turn  the 
cranks  at  all  points  of  bearing.  This  form  of  engine  is  not  confined  to 
the  size  of  those  exhibited,  for  the  same  makers  are  now  constnicting  a 
pair  of  engines  of  500-horse  power  for  the  Great  Britain.  There  is  also 
a  feed  engine  for  pumping  water  into  the  boilers  of  steam  vessels  when 
the  large  engines  are  not  at  work.  The  cylinder  and  pump  of  thi«  ma- 
chine are  placed  opposite  each  other,  the  piston  rods  being  connected  to 
the  same  cross  head,  which  works  in  a  guide,  and  has  a  vertical  slot  in 
which  the  crank  revolves  without  being  connected.  The  force  of  steam 
in  the  piston  of  the  small  auxiliary  cylinder  acts  directly  on  the  piston 
of  the  pump,  and  communicates  rotary  motion  to  the  crank  in  the  slot. 
When  the  pump  is  worked  by  hand,  the  turning  of  the  crank  gives  a 
direct  reciprocating  movement  to  the  piston  without  the  interveirtion  of 
any  connecting  rod. 

Model  of  a  Submerged  Paddle  Wheel  to  work  wholly  or  partially  under 
water.—}.  Pym,  52  Threadneedle  street,  London. 

This  paddle  wheel  consists  of  a  number  of  double  blades,  each  resem- 
bling a  flat  oar  radiating  from  the  centre,  the  upper  and  lower  parts  being 
placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  A  screw  in  the  axle  of  the  wheel 
takes  into  threads  in  the  centres  of  the  blades,  by  which  they  have  a 
rotary  motion  imparted  to  them  independently  of  the  revolution  of  the 
wheel.  When  resistance  is  required,  the  flat  sides  of  the  oars  are  turned 
to  strike  against  the  water;  and  when  resistance  would  check  propulsion, 
the  blades  are  turned  edgeways.  This  propeller,  therefore,  would  act 
entirely  under  water;  though,  when  partially  above  the  surface,  the  resist- 
ance to  the  ship's  motion  would  be  less 

Self-acting  feathering  Paddle  ^liceL— Mr.  Jones. 

This  paddle  wheel  deserves  notice  from  the  simplicity  of  the  arrange- 
ment  and  the  effective  way  in  which  it  prevents  retarding  resistance. 
The  floats  turn  on  pivots,  and  have  stays  at  the  back  to  prevent  them 
from  turning  round  when  thev  are  required  to  act  against  the  water;  but 
as  soon  as  they  have  passed  that  point,  and  their  farther  resistance  would 
be  detrimental,  they  turn  and  meet  the  water  edgeways. 
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Model  Railway  Carriage,  with  Self-acting  Collision  and  RtUlway 
Breaks.  Model  of  Buildings y  with  Self-acting  Pire  Extinguisher. — 
W.  Macbay,  royal  artillery,  Woolwich. 

The  first  of  these  inventions  consists  of  an  atmospheric  buffer,  or  air- 
tight compartment  of  vulcanized  India  rubber,  or  other  air-tight  cloth,  to 
prevent  damage  by  collision.  This  is  fitted  into  the  exact  space  between 
the  carriages,  thus  to  interpose  an  elastic  body  of  about  250  cubic  feet, 
(of  air,)  so  that,  when  a  collision  lakes  place,  it  must  be  displaced  before 
the  carriages  can  come  in  contact  with  each  other.  The  method  of  con- 
veying the  air  into  these  rubber  compartments  is  by  two  tubes,  carried 
longitudinally  on  the  top  and  near  the  edge,  the  front  apertures  for  ad- 
mitting the  air  being  bell  shaped,  to  admit  a  larger  quantity.  These 
tubes  conduct  the  air  into  the  compartments  at  the  back,  lifting  up  two 
valves  placed  on  a  small  projection,  or  box,  with  an  inclined  surface  of 
one  and  a  half  foot  deep.  On  any  compression  of  the  air  compartment, 
these  valves  shut  by  the  reaction  of  air,  and  are  forced  tight  on  the  back 
apertures.  A  valve,  acting  in  a  contrary  direction,  then  gives  immediate 
escape  to  a  portion  of  compressed  air.  The  more  rapidly  the  concussion, 
the  greater  elasticity  will  it  present,  and  the  momentum  thus  expends 
itself  in  the  air.  If  the  compartment  bursts,  the  injury  will  have  passed 
off  with  no  other  damage,  and  this  can  soon  be  repaired. 

The  India  rubber  compartment  will,  however,  resist  a  great  pressure, 
being  itself  very  elastic ;  and  if  there  should  be  any  doubt  about  that,  a  con- 
tinuous collateral  vulcanized  rubber  piping,  of  about  three  feet  diameter, 
could  be  substituted;  thus  dividing  the  same  pressure  to  a  greater  surface 
of  resistance.  The  application  of  this  invention  is  not  intended  to  dis- 
place the  ordinary  buffers,  which  are  still  useful  as  secondary  agents 
and  for  general  purposes.  | 

The  second  invention  is  a  self-acting  collision  break,  intended  to  be 
applied  to   the  front  and  rear  of  every  train,  on   the   luggage  car  at  one 

end,  and  the  engine  or  tender  on  the  other.  The  ordinary  breaks  act 
on  the  wheels,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  instantly  applied;  they  can 
only  be  gradually  put  into  action,  and  even  then  the  danger  must  be 
foreseen.  This  break,  on  the  contrary,  is  intended  to  act  only  by  the 
violence  of  the  collision,  and  against  the  rails,  by  which  means  a  greater 
and  more  instantaneous  amount  of  friction  is  applied. 

By  means  of  two  wedges,  the  breaks  are  forced  down,  the  momentum 
to  a  great  extent  checked,  and  driven  vertically,  instead  of  horizontally. 
The  greater  the  weight  of  the  car,  the  greater  will  be  the  resistance  and 
efficiency  of  the  breaks;  for  by  means  of  the  wedge,  the  weight  is  brought 
to  bear  against  the  force  employed.  The  following  is  the  mode  of  ap- 
plication: The  buffer  rods  in  the  inside  of  the  frame,  being  projected 
IJ  foot  beyond  the  point  where  they  are  connected  to  the  plate  springs, 
terminate  with  a  buffer  head,  nearly  similar  to  the  one  outside.  When, 
from  the  violence  of  a  collision,  the  springs  are  forced  beyond  their 
ordinary  point  of  action,  the  inside  buffers  then  come  in  contact  with 
the  two  powerful  wedges,  as  stated  before,  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
centre  of  the  frames,  in  the  direction  of  the  buffers  ;  these  wedges  force 
down  a  shaft,  which  acts  as  a  break,  on  both  rails;  so  that  the  tendency 
is  to  wedge  down  the  car,  and  tJtwxs  prevent  it  from  coming  into  violent 
collision  with  the  next  carriage.    The  momentum  becoming  vertical, 
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renders  it  necessary  that  additional  security  should  be  given  to  the  break 
car;  for  which  purpose  it  is  strengthened  by  a  strong  band  of  iron  pass- 
ing over  the  frame,  and  down  each  side,  forming  a  box  for  the  axletree 
of  the  shaft,  which  rests  in  it  on  a  spiral  spring;  so  that  when  the 
wedges  are  released,  the  shaft  recovers  its  original  position.  Contusions 
may  be  guarded  against  inside  by  a  lining  of  hair  felt,  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  The  other  invention  is  a  self-acting  fire  extinguisher.  This 
consistsof  two  gutta  percha  pipes,  carried  along  the  length  of  building- 
one  on  each  side  of  the  shafting  roof,  constantly  charged  with  water, 
and  of  five  inches  diameter  or  upwards,  having  a  covering  of  hair  felt 
over  the  upper  surface,  and  another  of  zinc  over  that,  to  protect  it  from 
the  solar  heat.  Branch  pipes  of  about  one-third  diameter,  of  iron, 
connected  with  the  main  pipes,  are  then  carried  down  vertically  alonjr 
the  party  or  partition  wall  of  each  house,  or  one  between  two  houses, 
from  whence,  running  horizontally,  branch  pipes  are  again  conveyed  to 
each  room,  about  the  cenhre  of  the  ceiling,  where  it  spreads  out  into  four 
arms,  or  more,  as  necessary  for  the  length  or  size  of  the  room.  These 
projecting  arms  terminate  with  an  aperture,  over  which  is  screwed  a 
gutta  percha  cap;  this  cap  having  a  brass  ring  at  bottom,  with  screw 
thread  inside,  to  screw  over  tiie  aperture  of  pipe.  The  object  of  the 
gutta  percha  caps  being  that  they  may,  when  a  fire  breaks  out  in  any 
room,  immediately  liberate  the  water  contained  in  the  pipes,  so  that 
the  fire  may  be  confined  to  the  room,  and  extinguished  at  once.  Should 
it  reach  the  roof,  the  pipes  then  give  way,  and  a  body  of  water  is 
brought  to  bear  on  it,  which  must  soon  overpower  the  flames,  and  pre- 
vent their  reaching  the  next  houses. 

7%e  Printing  Key  Frame.— Invented  by  Foucault,  Paris. 

This  machine  is  one  of  the  most  useful  adaptations  of  mechanical 
science  to  the  wants  of  the  afflicted— an  invenUon  by  which  the  blind  are 
enabled  to  communicate  their  ideas  by  writing,  or  rather  printing.  It  was 
shown  at  the  Parisian  exposition  of  1649,  and  such  was  the  appreciation 
in  which  It  was  held,  that  the  inventor  had  the  honor  of  receiving?  a  irold 
medal  at  the  hands  of  the  central  jury.  The  following  extract  from 
their  report  will  explain  the  nature  of  this  valuable  invention- 

"  In  order  fully  to  estimate  the  importance  of  this  invention,  we  must 
consider,  first,  the  time  elapsed  since  the  want  of  it  has  been  felt;  and 
secondly,  the  number  of  experiments  which  have  proved  incapable  of 
overcoining  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered.  Beheld  in  this  double 
light,  the  writing  machine  for  the  blind,  invented  by  M.  Foucault,  him- 
sell  a  blind  man,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  exposition. 

u  .  praiseworthy  eflbrls  made  to  enable  the  blind  to  correspond 
with  the  clear  sighted,  have  been  extremely  numerous.  The  depend- 
ence— someUmes  dangerous,  and  always  embarrassing-on  a  strange 
hand,  has  ceased  for  them— thanks  to  xM.  Foucault;  for  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  this  emancipation,  consecrated  by  several  years'  experience,  is 
no  longer  an  object  of  doubt.  Of  all  means  calculated  tV  give  the 
graphic  expression  to  the  ideas  of  the  blind,  the  inventor  has  selected 
that  which  may  be  considered  the  simplest  and  most  perfect.  The 
blind  who  make  use  of  this  invention  are  placed  in  circumstances  per- 
haps  even  more  favorable  than  the  clear  sighted,  since  they  are  enabled 
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to  write  without  having  ever  learned  how  to  form  a  single  letter.  It  is 
sufficient  to  know  how  to  read  by  the  touch  to  be  caj>able  of  expressing 
their  ideas  in  an  eminently  legible  manner,  inasmuch  as  the  letters  are 
in  typographic  characters.  The  following  is  the  process  employed  to 
obtain  this  curious  result:  all  letters  of  the  alphabet,  executed  in  relief, 
and  of  considerable  dimensions,  are  fixed  on  the  upper  extremity  of  a 
metallic  rod,  made  to  slide  longitudinally  in  a  propter  contiguous  canal; 
they  are  placed  on  the  same  plane  and  in  the  form  of  a  fan,  each  of  them 
exhibiting  on  its  lower  part  the  same  letter  as  on  its  upper.  This  letter, 
of  a  small  size,  is  exactly  a  printing  character.  The  mechanism  is  so 
disposed  that  all  the  letters  converge  towards  the  same  point,  and,  on  be- 
ing successively  pressed  by  the  fingers,  their  impresses  become  super- 
posed, forming  only  a  black  mass;  but  whenever  a  letter  is  touched,  the 
paper,  by  the  same  impulsion,  changes  its  place,  and  then  is  produced 
the  writing — clear,  well  ranged,  and  properly  spaced.  The  line  termin- 
ated, the  paper  changes  place  in  a  perpendicular  direction  to  the  former, 
and  the  operation  is  renewed. 

"  Besides  this  a  series  of  types,  forming  ciphers  and  all  the  complimental 
marks  of  writing,  is  placed  in  the  same  way,  and  in  a  plane  convergent 
with  the  former;  for  ihe  general  principle  of  this  machine  is,  that  all  the 
types,  whatever  their  order  may  have  been  at  first,  set  their  impress  on 
the  same  point.  Of  all  the  methods  known  for  the  obtaining  of  graphic 
characters,  M.  Foucault  has  preferred  the  use  of  tracing-paper,  such  as 
is  employed  in  copying-machines.  The  whole  of  this  valuable  machine 
consists  of  a  construction  perfectly  portable,  and  an  extremely  simple 
though  rapid  manipulation."  | 

It  appears  that  the  inventor  was  a  long  time  perfecting  his  machine, 
and  that  the  present  is  the  latest  improvement  on  a  series  of  similar 
inventions,  the  whole  of  which  were  intended  to  promote  the  same 
philanthropic  object — teaching  the  blind  to  Avrite.  In  1850,  the  Board 
of  Encouragement  in  Paris  awarderl  the  inventor,  who  was  a  pupil  of 
the  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  that  city,  a  second  gold  medal;  and  there 
is  little  doubt,  such  is  the  intrinsic  worth  and  simplicity  of  the  machine, 
that  if  will  speedily  come  into  use  among  the  blind  of  all  countries.  Its 
cost  is  J  we  believe,  about  ^"20.       | 

Model  of  Patent  Railway  Junction  Semaphore  Sicrvals,  and  Double  Sta- 
tion Signal. — Stevens  &  Son,  London. 

The  semaphores,  constructed  on  English  railways,  consist  of  an  up- 
right njast,  varying  in  altitude  according  to  circumstances,  with  fan  like 
arms  attached,  which,  in  the  day  time,  convey  the  desired  information 
to  the  engine  drivers.  At  night,  and  in  foggy  weather,  lamps  are  used, 
having  red,  green,  and  white  glasses,  to  signify,  respectively,  danger, 
caution,  and  **all  right." 

The  model  forming  the  double  station  signal  consists  of  two  sema- 
phores, and  is  employed  at  junctions  where  it  is  obviously  necessary 
that  epecial  precautions  should  be  observed  to  prevent  collisions.  By 
the  side  of  the  semaphores  there  ii  a  wooden  cottage  for  the  policeman 
on  duty,  and  a  platform,  with  apparatus,  for  working  the  signals  and  for 
shifting  the  points.  The  ladders  and  gallery  on  top  of  the  mast  are  for 
conveniently  lighting  and  trimming  the  lamps.     In  order  better  to  com- 
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prehend  the  value  of  this  invention,  let  us  suppose,  on  each  of  two  rail- 
ways which  form  a  junction,  that  a  train  is  advancing.  If  the  anns,  or 
fans,  in  each  of  the  posts  are  stretched  out,  forming  right-angles  with  the 
posts,  both  trains  would  be  immediately  stopped;  but  by  the  policeman 
putting  his  foot  into  a  kind  of  stirrup,  four  of  which  are  arranged  side 
by  side,  one  of  the  arms  is  lowered,  and  the  train,  thus  signalled,  would 
proceed,  while  the  policeman,  by  means  of  the  handles  in  front  of  him, 
shifts  the  jwints,  if  necessary.  Through  the  agency  of  the  entire 
mechanism  a  person,  with  perfect  ease,  can  regulate  the  movements  of 
four  trains  advancing  simultaneously. 

Sorrvp's patent  Passenscrs''  RaUtnay  and  Steamltoat   Time  Sigiud. 

Manufactured  by  R.  Sidmarch,  London. 

This  signal  consists  of  a  copper  ball,  18  inches  in  diameter,  descend- 
ing down  a  pole  or  pillar,  16  feet  high,  (at  night  lit  up  with  lamps,  ac- 
cording to  locality,)  and  occupying  ten  minutes  in  its  descent.  It  is 
wound  up  to  the  top  by  clock-work  immediately  a  train  has  jiassed,  thus 
showing  to  the  engine  driver  of  the  next  train,  at  one  view,  how  far  the 
train  preceding  him  had  gone  on,  by  the  distance  the  ball  had  travelled 
down  the  pole.  The  signal  is  thus  an  unmistakeable  guide  to  engine 
drivers,  instructing  them  to  shut  ofT  the  steam,  or  otheiwise,  according 
to  circumstances. 

The  very  great  superioiity  of  this  signal  over  all  others  in  present  use, 
for  the  purpose  referred  to,  is  very  apparent,  for  it  is  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence that  the  engine  driver  should  not  only  be  made  aware  when  a 
train  is  in  proximity  to  his  own,  but  how  far  it  is  from  him;  and  this 
signal  is,  so  far,  the  only  method  by  which  both  these  important  points 
can  at  once  be  attained — and  that  in  a  way  which  cannot  be  mistaken. 
Even  when  passing  this  signal  at  full  speed,  the  action  of  the  apparatus 
is  quite  apparent;  and  from  its  construction  is  not  likely  to  get  out  of 
order.  It  has  attracted  much  attention  from  scientific  men,  and  has 
been  approved  of  by  the  Scotch  Society  of  Arts,  who,  at  their  last  an- 
nual meeting,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  committee,  consisting  of  the 
most  eminent  engineers  in  Edinburgh,  awarded  their  silver  medal  to  the 
inventor,  in  testimony  of  their  high  sense  of  its  merits. 

It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  complete  instruments  yet  invented 
for  eflfecting  the  object  desired,  and  as  a  means  of  preventing  those  seri- 
ous accidents — far  more  freqently  occurring  in  Great  Britain, than  with 
us — by  the  collision  of  railway  trains. 

The  time  of  the  descent  of  the  ball  or  light  having  been  uniformly 
fixed  on  all  railways  at  ten  minutes,  engine  drivers,  removing  from  one 
line  to  another,  would  always  be  guided  by  one  and  the  same  rule  of 
tirne.  The  signal  may  be  easily  placed  on  the  highest  elevation  of  a 
building,  bridge,  &,c. 

Model  of  a  Colliery,  itith  Engine,  t5-c.,  representing  the  Coal  Mines  of 
Durham  and  Northumberland.— Messrs.  Bradley,  Wakefield,  York- 
shire. 

No  one,  even  amongst  those  who  have  themselves  practically  explored 
coal  mines,  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  clearness  of  perception  which 
is  obUiined  of  such  works  from  this  model.     Thus  we  have,  first,  those 
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parts  of  the  works  which  are  above  ground  exhibited— such  as  the 
mouths  of  the  shafts,  and  the  engines  which  work  them.  There  is,  first, 
the  shaft  by  which  the  coal  is  raised;  next,  that  by  which  the  mine  is 
drained;  and,  third,  that  by  which  it  is  ventilated.  This  latter  process  is 
usually  accomplished  by  a  furnace,  which  creates  a  draught  of  air  up  one 
of  the  shafts;  which  is  necessarily  fi)llowed  by  currents  of  air  down  the 
others. 

In  the  lowsr  part  of  the  model  is  exhibited  the  state  of  the  workings. 
The  beds  of  unworked  coal  are  represented  by  a  black  stratum,  the  work- 
ings being'exhibited  by  cuttii)g:s  through  it;  the  railways  being  shown 
upon  whieh  the  wagons  move,  in  which  the  coal  is  brought  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  shaft,  through  which  it  is  elevated  by  the  power  of  the  steam 
engine  erected  at  the  top. 

The  partitions,  and  other  contrivances  to  regulate  the  ventilation  of  the 
works,  are  represented  by  brick-work.     The  timber  supports  used  for  sus- 

taining  the  roof  of  the  workings  are  also  shown. 

Coal  mines,  or  coal  fields,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  differ  in  the 
thickness  of  the  bed  of  coal,  and  in  the  position  in  which  it  lies.  In 
some,  the  thickness  does  not  exceed  18  inches;  in  others,  it  amounts  to 
many  feet.  In  the  coal  fields  of  Durham  and  Northumberlajid  the  aver- 
age thickness  is  12  feet;  and  consequently  each  acre  contains  19,360 
cubic  yards  of  coal,  each  cubic  yard  weighing  on  an  average  one  ton. 

The  extent  of  the  coal  area  in  Northumberland  and  Durham  is,  in  round 
numbers,  600,000  acres,  and,  consequently,  its  total  contents  amount  to 
not  jess  than  10,000,000,000  tons  of  coal;  of  which  1,500,000,000  only 
have  been  worked. 

The  present  annual  consumption  of  coal  in  the  Kingdom  is  estimated 
at  10,000,000  tons,  including  the  waste;  it  therefore  follows  that,  at  this 
rate,  it  would  take  above  800  years  to  exhaust  this  single  field. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  circumstance  suggested  by  this  model  is  the 
prodigious  depth  at  which  this  subterranean  industry  is  carried  on.  In 
some  cases  the  depth  of  the  workings  is  1,800  perpendicular  feet,  or  one- 
third  of  a  mile. 

The  apparatus  for  the  ventilation  of  the  mine  is  extremely  important, 
inasmuch  as  upon  its  efficiency  the  safety  of  the  men  engaged  in  work- 
ing the  mine  mainly  depends.  The  gas,  which,  by  artificial  processes,  is 
extracted  from  the  coal  for  the  purpose  of  illumination,  is  found  to  issue 
spontaneously  from  the  coal  in  the  mine  in  more  or  less  quantity;  so 
much  so,  that  by  holding  a  candle  aeainst  the  walls  of  the  workings,  jets 
of  flame  may  be  often  produced.  When  the  gas  is  mixed  in  a  certain 
proportion  with  atmospheric  air,  which  fills  the  workings,  a  ri»ixture 
highly  explosive  is  produced;  and  if  a  flame  or  spark  comes  in  contact 
with  It,  a  destructive  catastrophe  ensues.  Good  ventilation  prevents  this 
evil.  The  current  of  air  kept  continually  flowing  through  the  workings, 
descending  at  one  shaft  and  rising  at  another,  is  a  safeguard  against  this 
evil;  but  as  this  ventilation  sometimes  fails,  a  further  security  is  aftbrded 
in  the  safety  lamp,  which,  as  is  generally  known,  is  a  lantern  surrounded 
with  fine  wire  gauze,  instead  of^lass  or  horn.  This  wire  gauze  has  the 
property  of  preventing  the  passage  of  flame  through  it.  Flame  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  gas  rendered  luminous  by  intense  heat.  In  passing 
through  the  wire  gauze  it  parts  with  so  much  of  its  heat  to  the  metal  of 
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the  wire,  that  when  it  has  issued  from  the  meshes,  it  loses  the  character 
of  flame  and  is  incapable  of  producing  explosion. 

The  Object  of  fhe  contributors  is  to  exhibit  the  most  practical  and  safe 
method  of  working,  raising,  and  preparing  coal,  combining  those  improve- 
ments  which  are  the  most  economical  and  efficient.  Jt  will  be  observed 
that  instead  of  having  two  engines,  one  to  raise  coal  and  the  other  to 
pump  water,  the  whole  is  concentrated  in  one  double  acting  horizontal 
high  pressure  steam  engine,  which  continually  moves  one  way,  the 
alternating  motion  of  the  pulling  apparatus  being  obtained  by  the  opera- 
tion  of  a  pair  of  conical  drums,  which  screw  one  into  the  other,  alternately 

By  this  arrangement  the  disadvantage  of  reserving  the  water  pumpine' 
machinery  is  obviated,  securing  to  it  a  continuous  motion,  which  is  of 
considerable  moment.     The  advantage  of  landing  the  coal  at  the  top  of 
the  pit  consists  m  the  safety  and  economy  of  labor.     The  cars  are  run 
out  of  the  cages,  not  at  the  front  of  the  head  gear,  as  is  usual,  but  on 
each  side  direct  on  to  the  tips,  and  turned  over. 

The  coal  runs  down  the  screens,  which  are  erected  on  each  side  of  the 
pit,  the  tram  rails  being  laid  below  on  the  surface,  over  which  the  wagons 
run,  to  receive  the  coal  when  prepared  for  sale.  The  screens  are  so 
constructed  that  every  facility  is  given  to  pick  out  any  shale  or  dross,  and 
render  them  perfectly  clean. 

Fire  Engine.^Bmit  by  Messrs.  Perry,  Montreal. 

This  engine  differs  very  materially  from  those  now  in  use  in  England, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  erected  to  work  transversely,  in  place  of  longitudinally. 
It  IS  said  to  combine  with  lightness  and  nealne-s  greater  power  than 
any  similar  engine  in  Europe;  whilst  the  simplicity  of  its  construction 
enabes  it  to  be  worked  with  fewer  men  and  more  ease.  It  is  also 
equally  suitable  Tor  hot  or  cold  climates,  which  the  English  engines  are 
not.  These  are  by  the  builder  said  to  be  the  principal  merits  of  this 
engine,  though  its  capabilities  liave  been  as  yet  but  partially  tested 
i^stimating  these,  however,  by  other  engines,  built  on  a  similar  principle! 
and  at  work  m  Canada,  the  following  are  considered  to  be  within  it^ 
range:  with  a  cylinder  of  seven  inches,  and  a  stroke  of  sixteen,  it  will 
lift  a  supply  of  water  thirty  feet,  and,  playing  from  the  extremity  of 
?£7"  .  '^;  '^  ^''  •  J=e"d  a  jet  from  a  one-inch  nozzel  from  170  to 

u  7'<7r^"''^'^''''"n'^  ^^^  ^""^^  horizontally,  or  it  will  send  two  streams, 
each  loO  feet  vertically,  and  170  feet  horizontally.  In  the  building  of 
the  engine  exhibited,  every  evidence  of  care  has  been  bestowed,  and  it 
IS  adorned  with  paintings  of  the  principal  edifices  in  Montreal,  and  others 
of  minor  description.  It  was  with  extreme  regret  that  I  announced, 
upon  niy  second  arrival  from  New  York,  that  no  fire  engine  would  come 
irom  that  city.  In  efficiency,  power,  adaptation,  and  general  construc- 
tion, our  engines  for  extinguishing  fires  are  far  superior  to  any  which 
are  used  in  Great  Britain  or  on  the  continent. 

Fire  Engine.— Mi.  Merryweather,  Long-acr**,  London. 

This  engine  appears  to  be  ingenious.  It  is  called  a  cabinet  fire  engine, 
and  notwithstanding  the  different  forms  which  fire  engines  have  been 
made  to  assume  since  their  first  invention,  (about  two  hundred  years 
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ago,)  the  appearance  of  this  shows  that  variety  is  not  exhausted.  This 
engine  was  produced  at  the  request  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  is  one 
of  ihe  most  compact  and  efficient  ever  constructed  here.  In  outward  ap- 
pearance it  resembles  a  small  cabinet  upon  castors,  and  upon  removing 
the  mahogany  top,  a  complete  fire  engine  is  discovered,  worked  by  a 
folding  handle,  with  an  apparatus  capable  of  being  rendered  available  at  a 
moment's  notice.  The  strength  of  one  woman  is  sufficient  to  work  it,  and 
the  whole  does  not  occupy  a  space  exceeding  thirty  s<piare  inches.  There 
is  also  another  engine  by  the  same  maker,  called  the  farmer's  engine, 
a  branch  pipe  of  which  is  furnished  with  a  spreader,  by  means  of  which 
the  water  can  be  thrown  over  a  large  surface — an  invaluable  appendage 
in  the  event  of  fire  in  corn  or  hay  stacks,  «kc. 

First-class  patent  Passenger  Locoinotive  Engine.— K.  &,  W.  Hawthorn, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

As  this  engine  embodies  three  new  patent  improvements  in  railway 
locomotion,  which  appear  to  be  of  great  practical  value,  we  shall  give 
these  improvements  in  detail,  from  the  description  published  by  the 
manufacturers.  The  cylinders  ane  sixteen  inches  diameter;  stroke  of 
piston,  twenty  two  inches;  driving  wheels,  six  and  a  half  feet  diameter; 
le«dine  and  trailing  wheels,  three  feet  nine  inches  di;ime'er;  heating 
surface  of  fire  box  above  the  grate  bars,  exclusive  of  tube  ends  and 
fire  door,  98.6  square  feet.  Total  area  of  fire  box,  including  tube 
ends,  fire  door,  and  surface,  below  the  u{)per  side  of  grate  bars,  110 
square  feet,  (the  fire  box  has  a  bridge,  with  space  across  the  centre;) 
1.58  brass  tubes,  two  inches  exterior  diameter,  having  a  heating  surface 
of  86.5. 4  feet — the  maximum  speed,  with  an  average  express  train,  beino- 
equal  to  80  miles  an  hour  on  a  good  line.  * 

The  patent  improvements  introduced  irt  this  engine  arc:  first,  the 
patent  double  compensating  beams.  The  compensating  beams  and 
springs  (t\vo  beams  and  two  springs  on  each  side)  are  introduced,  in- 
stead of  the  six  ordinary  springs,  one  to  each  axle  bearing,  by  which 
arrangement  all  the  axle  bearings  are  so  connected  that  whatever  action 
takes  place  will  be  directly  and  simultaneously  distributed  over  the  six 
wheels  and  axles,  by  which  means  a  uniform  weight  is  constantly  main- 
tained upon  all  the  wheels,  no  matter  what  imperfections  or  irregularities 
in  the  line  of  railway;  securing  thereby  a  constant  amount  of  weight  upon 
the  drivirig  wheels  for  adfiesion,  which  is  of  great  importance  lor  a  first- 
class  engine,  wherein  the  power  is  conmuuiicated  to  one  pair  of  wheels; 
and  which,  in  practice,  is  often  found  deficient,  and  attended  with  great 
inconvenience  in  engines  with  the  ordinary-  six  springs.  The  mode  of 
connexion  between  the  axles  above  mentioned  gives  great  stability  and 
easy  motion  to  the  engine,  which  was  fully  proved  in  the  transit  of  the 
engine  by  rail  from  Newcastle  to  London,  and  particularly  when  running 
at  higfi  speeds.  In  addition  to  the  advantages  hereby  given  to  the  en- 
gine Itself,  considerable  saving  is  etfecied  in  maintaining  the  permanent 
hne  of  radway.  In  the  *'  Hawthorn"  the  axles  have  all  outside  bear- 
ings,  with  drivmg  wheels  in  the  centre,  and  the  carrying  wheels  at  each 
end,  (the  trailing  axle  immediately  behind  the  fire  box,;  which  arrange- 
nient  of  wheels  and  axles  has,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  been 
adopted  by  the  first  engineers  and  locomotive-engine  manufacturers,  as 
being  the  best  in  principle  for  first-class  passenger  or  express  engines. 
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Although  the  necessity  of  having,  at  times,  to  put  an  undue  weight 
upon  the  sprmgs  of  the  driving  wheels,  in  an  engine  with  the  ordinary 
SIX  springs,  to  secure  the  required  adhesion,  operates  considerably  ji^inst 
the  arrangement,  by  giving  to  the  engine  an  undulating  or  pitching  mo- 
tion, which  at  times  renders  it  unsafe,  and  particularly  so  at  high  veloci- 
ties,  the  permanent  way  is  also  more  or  less  injured;  which  would  be 

Wholly  removed  by^the  double  compensating  beams.     Oc^asionadv. 

engines  have  been  made  with  the  drivinc  wheels  placed  behind,  and  the 
motion  communicated  thereto  by  outside  connecting  rods,  through  the 
medmm  of  a  distinct  crank  axle;  but  the  driving  wheels,  being  so 
placed,  curtail  the  foot  plate,  and  render  it  very  inconvenient  to  the 
engine  driver  and  stoker;  and  the  outside  connecting  rods  have  almost 
invariably  been  considered  objectionable, 'and  attended  with  less  or  more 
danger  to  passenger  engines,  particularly  when  running  at  high  velocities 

Secondly.     The  patent  slide  valves,  which  may  be   made  either  of 
brass  or  cast  iron,   are  placed   vertically  between  the   cvlinders  in  one 
steani  chest,  in  the  usual  manner.     One  slide  valve  has  a  plate,  cast  or 
bolted  upon  the  back,  which  is  planed  parallel  with  the  face  of  the  valve 
Ihe  other  slide  valve  has  a  box  cast  upon  the  back,  into  which  is  fitted 
a  projection  or  piston.     The  face  of  this  piston  is  also  planed  parallel 
with  the  face  of  the  valve,  and  packed  in  the  most  simple  manner,  and 
made  steam-tight.     The  slide  valves  are  then  put  into  the  steam  chest 
as  in  ordinary  valves;  the  plate  and  piston  work  against  each  other  steam- 
tight;  and  the  trifling  movement  of  the  piston  will  insure  the  packini? 
keeping  perfectly  tight  for  a  great  length  of  time,  and,  when  required  to 
be  renewed,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remove  oneof  the  steam  chest  bonnets 
and  draw  out  the  valves.    A  passage  is  formed  between  the  exhaust  ports 
through  the  slide  valves,  thus  giving  a  free  discharge  to  the  steam      By 
t  us  arrangement  of  patent  slide  valves,  they  are  relieved  from  one  half 
the  pressure  of  steam,  and  consequently  one-half  the  friction  and  i)ower 
to  work  them,  and  also  a  like  proportion  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  faces 
and  gearing. 

Thirdly.  Their  patent  link  motion  is  also  introduced  into  this  engine. 
The  link,  (called  the  expansion  link,)  instead  of  being  connected  to  the 
ends  of  the  eccentric  rods,  and  mov^d  up  and  down  with  them  (which 
with  the  great  weight  of  the  link,  requires  very  strong  gearini?  )  i«!  di- 
rectly connected  by  an  eye-joint  to  the  slide  rod,  and  there  su^^p^nded- 
hence  its  weight  is  removed  from  the  reversing  gear.  By  the  link  having 
thus  a  fixed  centre,  less  power  is  required  to  reverse 'and  regulate  the 
slide  valves,  and  the  action  of  the  valves  are  more  correct,  particularly 
when  cutting  ofl  the  steam  and  working  expansively;  the  link  is  also 
much  more  durable  by  admitiing  of  what  is  termed  the  slidini?  block- 
being  more  than  three  times  the  length  of  the  ordinary  block-  hence  a 
great  saving  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  link  and  gearing.  Another  im- 
jwrtant  advantage  is  that  the  link  pennits  of  the  boiler  being  brought 
down  nearer  to  the  axles.  ° 

Fourthly.  Their  patent  steam  pipe  is  likewise  here  introduced,  which 
does  away  with  all  domes  or  cumbrous  projections  on  the  top  of  the 
boiler.  1  he  pipe  is  fixed  into  the  tube  plate  of  the  smoke  box  by  a 
ferrule,  like  an  ordinary  tube,  and  extends  nearly  the  full  length  of  the 
boiler  near  to  the  top;  it  is  perforated  with  a  series  of  small  apertures  or 
silts  along  the  entire  lengUi,  so  proportioned  as  to  admit  the  steam  into 
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the  pipe  directly  above  where  it  is  geneTated,  instead  of  having  to  rash 
ffbm  all  parts  of  the  boiler  to  one  or  two  orifices,  so  that  the  steam  is  car- 
ried to  the  cylinders  more  pure,  a.t\d priming,  as  technically  termed,  is 
prevented  to  a  great  extent.  Both  the  inside  and  outside  framing  extend 
the  full  length  of  the  engine,  and  are  firmly  tied  together  by  strong  iron 
double-knee  brackets  on  the  cylinders,  guide  bars,  pumps,  axles,  (kc. 
In  short,  the  whole  machinery  of  the  engine  is  perfectly  fitted  and 
fixed  entirely  independent  of  the  boiler;  and  when  so  completed,  and  the 
wheels  and  axles  put  into  their  respective  places,  the  boiler  is  then,  but 
not  till  then,  put  in  its  place  and  firmly  secured  by  bolts  to  the  double- 
knee  brackets  above  mentioned  and  the  outside  framing. 

Portable  Machine.^A..  Baranowski,  Paris. 


This  machine  is  for  the  purpose  of  printing,  numbering,  and  register- 
ing tickets  for  railways,  theatres,  <fcc.,  at  the  rate  of  5,000  per  hour.  A 
number  of  blank  cards  are  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  this  machine,  and 
then,  by  turning  the  handle,  either  by  hand  or  steam  pow^,  the  cards 
are  delivered,  one  by  one,  ready  for  distribution — namely,  printed  from 
an  adopted  form,  and  numbering  from  one  to  3,000  or  more.  At  the 
same  time  each  ticket  is  registered  as  it  leaves  the  machine.  The  print- 
ing, as  well  as  the  numbering,  is  done  with  common  type,  in  different 
colors.  Each  ticket  is  further  checked  by  marks  or  symbols,  which,  if 
necessary,  may  be  transposed.        j 

Model  of  a  State  Railway  Carriacre^  with  Promenade  round  the  outside. — 

J^.  Mailing,  London. 

The  length  of  this  carriage  is  2  feet  8  inches;  the  breadth,  1  foot  1  inch; 
the  length  of  platform  round  the  carriage,  3  feet  9  inches;  and  the  breadth, 
1  foot  5  inches..  The  interior  of  the  carriage  consists  of  three  compart- 
ments— a  centre,  or  throne  room,  an/d  a  saloon  at  each  end.  The  thrones 
and  couches  are  of  mahogany,  cushioned  with  light  scarlet  velvet,  and 
trimmed  with  lace  to  match.  The  doors  and  compartments  are  glazed, 
and  have  movable  sashes.  The  body  is  painted  a  neat  brown  color,  and 
has  circular  ends. 

The  carriage  is  sijpported  by  eight  wheels.  At  first  sight,  it  would 
appear  that  a  carriage  of  such  length  as  to  require  four  pairs  of  wheels 
would  not  be  calculated  to  turn  curves  with  safety.  This  difficulty  is 
overcome  by  placing  two  pairs  of  wheels  near  to  each  end  of  the  car- 
riage, having  a  considerable  space  in  the  centre.  This  arrangement 
allows  it  to  turn  a  curve  with  nearly  the  same  facility  as  if  i^  had  but 
two  pairs  of  wheels,  while  it  gives  the  advantig'e  of  much  less  oscillation, 
and  adds  greatly  to  the  security;  for  if  any  particular  wheel  should  fail- 
by  the  tire  of  the  engine  wheel  breaking — the  remaining  wheel  at  that 
end  of  the  carriage  would  still  support  it. 

'^    ! 
7%c  Mre  Annihilator. — Patented  by  Philips,  London. 

In,remarking  upon  the  efficacy  of  the  fire  annihilator  for  extinguish- 
ing fiires  in  houses  and  buildings,  Mr.  Philips  states:  "That  the  origin 
and  continuance  of  flame  depend  on  two  conditions — ^firat,  that  the 
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other  ina<.mmMep^ Zit^l'^^^''^'^"'^'' '^,'^^>>  «""*'' 
.he  fla^e,  are  th,„  <S^r«S  .bT.hetS.,^"t,"'a„^"L''  hf  .'  "".?• 
engme  arrive,,  the  contenu,  of  ,he  housTTfT^eXtVumT"  w 

intended  for  the  ^J^on^fJL   T^^'"  apparatus,  which,  when 

and  came  TcIZft  wiir^flli  temperature  of  about  I6O0  Fahrenheit, 
and  unHnr  wh?„h  .  ""*.  ''*'""8  »  temperature  of  about  3,000° 

highly  absoLnrj^^*    ZJ^  T^l  ™"''*'  ^^  ^  «'»"  'Staining 

a  very  .m"l  ™r,  isumTS,.  fcr'  '?"  **  «^'  ^^^  "  *««  '""""^  that 

A  public  demonstration  of  this  natent  tnnk  nki/^  i.  ♦u- i 

pre.e„,  year.  The  fire  .unihilaCuJjtn^™"^':^!" ,°^""' 
Size  than  an  upriaht  coaJ  srnfilA  n^A^T  •  .  j    ^  occasion  was  less  in 

of  four  ,i„  or  ,hK„  cylSc^l'  cSirwU Wn  „1^Z^"^^•""'«"'' 
case  containing  a  chpmi*4l  ™*™.»^^  '  wiinin  one  another,  the  centra 

of  charcoal"  nXanT^S^'^C-  '"Ji'  f"™  "^  »''"<=''.  """posed 
discharge,  iith  the  p^STt^^^f;.'*^'*' «=,'')?'''''  '^iwr^s,  will 
In  the  centre  of  this  inner  Mseif  a  ^,3^  h„u^  ^""'  '^''"'"  «*'*'• 
chemical  compound  which^  .h!  f^  t  *°  '**'"*  »  P'-''^  "''  the 
Por,  on  a  piu  Q°k  p^dZ't^'^^'.'"^''^"^'  ?""  '='«^»  the  va- 

The  firs.  experi^nrC^ot^rraSTi^ofrt^'nwhrir"'^ ''"""• 
poured,  which  had  nn^ir^,    u  ♦  °^  ^\      ^     »  "P^"  which  water  was 

Thalf-puu  .umbl«,"  h  J^ViU^  °v3'"rVjr''""''  ""'  '"^'  "«"' 
about  thn«  seconds  A  f^rZdXfih  ^""*  *"  MUnguished  in 
bu8.,ble  materials,  satuV^wiTtr^n.-  "*  »"  «"»ded  with  com. 
and  the  flames  rabidly  ^nd^t„Z,f'  "^•'  't?  """'  ""  '='''«^. 
that  the  gas  given  out'^bT^H,^  t  J'  "*"  "'•  ''*'"''«  »howed 
person  to  br^the  and  hL«  ST  7  "^'  '"  »""=h  «»  "».  to  aliov  a 
occurred.  cTn  ap'rL  a^h.  1!*^.  "  "*<>»*''."y  fo""**-!  when  fires 
issued,  it  was  Zfflytn  ouf  Th.  Z'e"^  '  :''*"'^.  "•*  '"«"'« 
have  before  de«rib«,,  oa'^."^\J:,\^JX  l'^:,^..Z 
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the  flames  were  extinguished  as  if  by  magic.    The  whole  of  the  iptenof 
wa»  instantly  purified,  the  light  wa»  again  applied,  and  burned  brilliantly. 
AtMhe  end  of  the  building  in  which  the  experiments  were  raad*^,  a 
bnilding,  of  wood,  was  raised,  of  the  ordinary  height,  size,  and  appear- 
ance of  a  fonr-roomed  house,  and  in  the  interior  were  placed  planks  cor- 
cred  and  well  paid  with  tar,  turpentine,  itc.     On  being  set  fire  to,  the 
flames  ascended  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  roared  loudly.     While  the 
flames  were  at  their  height,  the  aimihilator,  of  the  large  size  we  have 
mentioned,  was  brought  to  bear  upon  them— the  party  carrying  it  boldly 
going  into  the  midst  of  the  smoke.     In  five  seconds  the  whole  was  extin- 
guished; and  in  another  second  Mr  Philips  and  the  man  who  assisted  him 
were  seen  on  the  top  of  the  building— the  one  holding  a  light  in  his  hand. 
Another  demonstration  was  also  made  as  to  the  eflSciency  of  the  anni- 
hilator  for  extinguishing  fires  in  ships,  .fee.     The  vessel  on  which  the 
experiment  was  made,  ihe  Wear,  of  I5t)  tons,  was  laid  close  alongside 
Blaekwall  pier,  and  the  whole  of  the  arrangements  were  made  in  the 
presence  of  a  numerous  concouise  of  persons.    The  hold  of  the  vessel 
was  filled  with  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  saltpetre,  and  rosin  barrels,  plenti- 
fully intermixed  With  ahavings  and  other  combustible  materials.     At  a 
signal  from  the  patentee,  this  mass  of  inflammable  matter  was  igniled  at 
the  bottom,  and  the  hatchway  ck)eed  on  deck  for  about  five  minutes,  in 
order  to  give  the  fire  time  to  spreJid  and  take  a  thorough  hold.     On  the 
removal  of  the  covering,  upon  the  admission  of  the  external  atmosphere, 
the  flames  immediately  made  their  appearance,  and,  aided  by  a  brisk 
wind  which  was  blowing  at  the  time,  ascended  to  a  great  height.     The 
fire  war  allowed  to  burn  with  great  fierceness  for  some  minutes,  in  order 
to  show  the  perfect  command  orer  it  which  is  conferred  by  Mr.  Philips's 
invention;  though,  as  he  remarked,  in  the  case  of  fire  taking  place  on 
board  a  vessel  at  sea,  no  time  woold  be  allowed  for  it  to  spread,  and  there 
need  not  be  any  large  or  continuous  admission  of  external  air  to  feed  the 
flame.    This  was  merely  done  on  board  the  Wear  to  prove  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  invention  under  the  raost  adverse  circumstances.     In  about 
ten  minutes  from  the  commencement  of  the  fire,  and  when  the  flames 
were  about  their  greatest  height,  two  of  the  machines  were  brought  to 
bear  upon  it,  and  discharged  the  gas  with  which  they  were  filled  into  the 
hold  with  great  force.    The  kStcl  was  instantaneous.'    The  flames  sank 
beneath  the  deck  immeiialely,  aad,  by  the  application  of  two  more  ma- 
chines, the  fire  was  thoroughly  extinguished  in  about  twenty-five  mift- 
utes  from  the  time  it  was  kindled. 

With  a  proper  supply  of  machines,  and  the  prepared  material,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  spread  of  fire  on  board  of  vessels,  either  in  dock  or  at  sea, 
would  be  lendered  all  but  impossible;  and  it  is  stated  by  the  patentee 
that  the  cost  of  both  would  amount  to  a  comparatively  trifling  percentage 
on  the  tonnage  and  cargo  of  sea  going  ships,  with  this  advantage— that 
the  material  from  which  the  gases  are  eliminated ,  being  solid,  can  be  easily 
kept  ill  boxes,  or  on  shelves,  and  does  not  deteriorate  by  exposure  to  any 

climate.  . .    .  •   • 

Another  and  most  important  peculiarity  connected  with  this  invention 
is  the  rapidity  with  which  persons  may  enter  the  hold  of  a  ship,  or  the 
interior  of  a  house,  immediately  after  the  fire  is  subdued,  without  any 
defence  or  covering,  and  without  any  danger  of  being  sufibcated  by  tht 
smoka  arising  from  the  smouldering  and  charred  materials. 
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Cli«  ^.-MANUFACTURING  MACHINES  AND  TOOLS. 

Under  this  head  were  included  manufacturing  machines  tools  »nA 
implements  employed  in  the  pnxluction  of  spun,  woven  "eit^d^nci  l^d 
^hJ'll^'^^lf^^^^^  vegetable'^and  animal  srib^^cel!:^ 

a!1?k  r?  machinery  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  fabric 
fiT»ra  the  following  raw  materials:  cotton,  wool,  flax,  hemp  si^k  caoi? 
chouc,  gu«a  percha,  and  hair,  as  also \hose  used  ir^'p^rmaS' 
pnnting,  and  book-binding.     It  also  comprised  the  vast  ra^^  of  man.?' 

i^TdTsXr '   '''  ""'"^^ '"'  ^p^"^-  us:d"rLwr.;^ 

Machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  Cotton, 

payjng  a  fixed  price  for  .he  laL  beLwedTw^i;^""'^  '"  ""=  "««• 
John  K«  t"  T^"*r  T  '^"■""  "■"*  »*""« '  7«>-     I'  ""  invented  by 

nana,      j  tus  was  a  decided  impmvement  over  the  oIH  m«/>K.«^   Vu 

"thC^™  r'^  -  -  "Sir:  e'jr^Tpra.rj"^ "' 


I 
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In  tlie  year  1770,  Hargreaves  took  out  a  patent  for  the  spinning  jttrny. 
It  is  said  that  Harareaves  got  the  idea  from  seeing  a  one-lhread  machine 
overrnnied  upon  the  floor,  when  both  wheel  and  spindle  continued  to 
revolve.  This  threw  the  spindle  from  a  horizontal  into  an  upright  posi- 
tion. It  then  struck  him  that  a  numher  of  threads  might  be  spun  at 
once  by  having  a  number  of  spindles  placed  side  by  side  in  an  upright 
position.  The  spinning  ienny,  theref«>re,  is  a  machine  by  which  the 
loving,  which  is  a  loosely  twisted  thread,  about  the  thickness  of  the 
wick  of  a  candle,  is  drawn  out  and  spun  into  a  fine  thread,  or,  as  is  tech- 
nically termed,  yam.  I 

In  177rt,  Samuel  Compton  invented  the  mule.  This  machine  is  a 
combination  of  Arkwright's  water  frame  and  Hargreaves 's  jenny,  its  dis- 
tinguishing feature  being  that  the  spindles  recede  from  the  rollers,  so 
that  not  only  is  the  cotton  drawn  out  between  the  rollers,  but  it  is  further 
drawn  out  when  in  the  act  of  being  spun;  a  finer  quality  of  yarn  being 
thus  obtained.  When  the  threads  had  been  drawn  out  from  four  to  five 
feet,  the  spindles  were  drawn  up  to  the  rollers j  the  threads  being  wound 
up  on  the  spindles. 

The  throstle,  which  is  merely  an  improvement  on  Arkwright's  water* 

frame,  is  still  much  used  in  England  among  cotton  spinners,  though  at 

one  time  it  was  thought  likely  to  be  entirely  superseded  by  the  mule. 

"When  the  power-loom  came  into  use,  it  was  found  advantageous  to  use 

weft  of  a  stronger  and  smoother  quality — a  kind  of  spinning  better  suited 

to   the  water-frame  than  the  mule.     The  water- frame,  in   its  improved 

•fon^y  takes  the  name  of  throstle;  the  spindles  on  each  side  of  the  ma- 

•ehin  e  form  one  long  cylinder  by  means  of  belu  passing  from  the  cylin- 

4jgf  K^ »  the  spindles. 

Mesi  ^"-  Hebbert,  Piatt,  &.  Son,  of  Oldham,  at  a  very  large  expenditure 
of 'time    ^^^  money,  illustrated  the  processes  of  manufacture  from  the 
cotton  a&    **  »s  taken  out  of  the  bale  in  its  raw  state  to  the  time  of  its  com- 
pletion  il »  '^®  *^^™  ^^  calico,  twills,  <fcc.     The  preparatory  process  of 
mixinc  tht'  contents  of  diflferent  bales,  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  the 
guality  wa  ^  &"s*  exhibited.    This  is  done  by  spreading  out  their  con- 
tents   formi.  'ig  separate  layers,  and  resting  one  upon  the  other.     The 
M)tton   oi  wl  lich  this  heap  is  composed,  is  then  torn  down  by  a  rake  from 
ton  toWttom.      It  is  evident  that,  in  its  progress,  a  portion  of  each  hori- 
zontal 'layer  u'ill  be  brought  away;  and  that  thus,  if  the  work  be  skil- 
fiillv  done  the  contents  of  the  different  bales  must  be  collected  together 
S  a  mass  of  uniform  quality.     The  mode  of  conducting  the  mixing  de- 
fends on  the  qui^lity  of  ya^^  required. 

The  next  stagt^  through  which  the  raw  matenal  passes  is  the  "  scotch- 

inff  machine  "  which  is  used  to  open  the  lock  of  cotton,  and  separate 

Ite  fabricB-  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  separates  from  it  any  sand  or  seeds 

which  it  may  contiin.     This  machine  consists  of  feeding  rollers,  made 

Tf  wood  end  plaMcJ  at  a  short  dirtance  from  each  other,  through  which 

the  cotton  is  made  to  pass  slowly.     After  passing  through  the  roUers, 

the  cotton  is  struck  by  a  set  of  beaters,  made  to  revolve  I,0(H»  or  more 

Ume«  in  a  minuie.    The  cotton  is  passed  through  two  sets  of  rollers,  and 

lubiectcd  to  two  aete  of  beaters.  ^     ».      •  .. 

Un  10  this  stage  the  fibres  of  the  cotton  cross  each  other  m  every  di- 

fMtioc      The  use  of  the  "  carding  engine  "  is  to  disentangle  them,  to 

tow'  them  out,  and  to  lay  them  paraUelto  each  oUier.     It  is  then  uUten 
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to  the  next  machine,  called  a  «»  lap  machine."  Its  object  is  the  drawinir 
of  the  cotton,  or  arranging  the  fibres  longitudinally,  in  a  uniform  ani 
parallel  direruon,  and  to  remedy  aU  existing  inequalities  in  the  thick- 
nes.^  of  the  silver.  The  drawing  frame  arts  with  two  sets  of  rollers 
•noving  with  unequal  velocities.  The  otton  is  drawn  several  times  t<; 
attain  the  urniost  regtilanty. 

The  next  step  mihe  process  is  ''roving,"  which  is  a  continuation  of  tha 
drawing    with  this  only  H.flere.ire:  that  the  cord,  now  called  a  -  rove  " 

Z  /i    M  .      .u^  '*"  "I-^l^  '^^"'^'^  '"  thickness  that  il  will  not  other- 
wise  hold  together,  a  slieht  twist  is  given  to  i.  by  pavsini?  it  into  a  con- 
;|;al  ran.  which,  while  receiving  it,  is  madetort^vXe  uMth  ^a  vefocTty 
The  r^ve   thus  slightly  iwi.sted,  is   wound   upon  bobhins'and  is  the^n 
ready  for  the  spinning  frame.     The  "  mule ''is   the  machin«  next  in 

Th        ^  ^r  'r'  *"'^^"'  '^^^''  ^^"'"  '^^  "^^''"S  f^^^  are  again  passed 

thr..ugh  three   ines  of. snmller  drawing  rollers,  and  then  delhSred^on  ,o 

he  p...nts  of  the  .spindles,  which,  by  their  rapid  revolution  at  theTime 

e  ca7;re"thrr"  T'  '"*'^  ^'"  ^"^"'^  '" ''^  y""-     ^^"  ^he  return  of 
the  carriage,  the  twisting  operation  ceases  for  a  tim«,  and   the  npwlv- 

Cp/'^"(wT:;^  ""  /"  "i"'  ^P*"^l^^  *"   ^^^  -^»   known  f^rm^f 
rol  r;    th       ..  """'^^  ^'^"^  exhibited  is  a  weft  mule,    with   tin- 

roller..;   the  other  is  a  warp  or  twi«t  mule,  but  with  drnra.s,  instead  of 
the  rollers,  to  show  the  variery  of  mechanism.     The  .wist  in  ,  e  harairo 

as  m  the  wet  "'j^^'^f'^^  ^' ^^^  machine,  inste ul  of'sljZnJh  .fd.^ 
as  in  the  weft  mnlo   for  the  same  reason.     All   the  boanngs  are  c.»n 
st.u<tedwiih  unusual  solidity,  on  the  patent  principle  of  the  exhibuor, 

oox  in  th^  tront  r(»l|Hr,  f<»r  preventing  "snarls  " 

V  J Vl".i'"'^  ^'^"'^  is  the  next  machine,  and  is  used  to  twi.st  two 
yarn.  U^gciher  in.o  one  thread  for  strong  warps,  as  stocking  yarns,  a^d 
a^so  for  sew.n.,  cotton.  The  winding  machine  follows,  anVis  shown 
with  two  sons  of  arrangement-that  tor  winding  twist  mule  cops  o  onS 
side,  and  that  forthros.le  bobbins  on  the  other*  Both  the^  a?.^  wour?d 
onto  large  bobbins,  ready  for  the  next  machine,  which  Ts  cllled  the 
beaming  or  warp.ng  machine.  It  is  fitted  up  in  the  same  super  or  «tvle 
a.s  the  other,  and  ha*  Kcworth's  paten.  pkIs.  Here  .he  w"r^?s  tmn* 
f.rre.1  from  the  large  bobbins  to  thfwarp  beams,  or  rollersrZd;  foX 
dr»s.s,ng  machine,  which,  however,  is  not  shown  in  this  seres  as  it  is  a 
n.a..h,ne  requiring  a  room  to  uself,  to  prevent  the  siea^eTp Led  from 
bemg  a  d-  trimeni  to  the  oiher  mechanism.  t>njpi..yea  irom 

The  (Ire.ssing  process  consists    in  dressing  or  coating  the  warn  thread, 
wnh  a  pte  made  from  flour,  to  stiffen  .he  threads  f  .r^he  iTo'^Ts  ' 

I  he  looms  are  the  n>achir.es  which  fl.llow,  where  .he  yarna  both  weft 
and  warp   are  woven  into  cloth.     Four  loom;  were  exhibi^d  for  mak^n^ 

utii  rL^^'t::;;'^  t;r.S  .he  jacquard  anpara^is  can  be  a,tac?;ed  f>? 
ueavln^^Iancy  goods.  All  the  l.^oms  have  the  i)atent  uiUing  up  nioUoa 
of  this  fi.rm,  and  are  all  adapted  both  f;>r  plain  work  or  twill     ^ 

trl^^i,f?';^.?ir"'  ""^  ^'^•'L «^'e"^'ve  brnnch  of  industry' (the  corton 
ti%.de)  in  Great  Uri.am  may  be  estiuiated  from  the  fnct  that  the  wnantilv 
of  raw  cotton  consumed  by  the  manufiicturers  in  1850  wt  584  ^(^HW 
pounds,  or  nearly  9(M)  tons  per  day.  o^,£^nJ,^fw 

The  U)tal  number  of  cotti.n  factories  is  1 ,932,  containing  2t)077oir 
spindles,  and  :^49,6^7  power  loom..     The  nloving  ji.wer  "n^  theke  factoT 
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jjes  is  supplied  by  steam,  representing  71,005-horse  power,  and  water, 
11 ,550  horse  power;  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  these  fac- 
tories amounting  to  330,924.  If  to  these  we  add  the  persons  not  em- 
frfoyed  in  factories,  such  as  hand»loom  weavers,  calico  printers,  and 
dyers,  makers  and  repairers  of  machinery,  d&c.,  a  total  of  700,000 
would  be  obtained.  | 

The  total  value  of  the  cotton  goods  and  yam  exported  in  1 850  was 
•f28,25'i^,378;  and  the  capital  employed  in  the  cotton  manufactures  of 
England  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  ,i;^45,0OU,0OO. 

Ckntrifugal  Machines  for  washing  and  drying  Clothes ,  for  drying  Starch, 
and  purifying  Sugar. — Messrs.  Manlone  <fc  Co.,  Nottingham,  in- 
▼entors.  , 

\ 

The  patentees  of  this  valuable  invention  claim  for  it  the  property  of 
completely  overcoming  the  disadvantages  arising  from  wringing  or 
squeezing  wet  garments,  and  aLso  of  effecting  the  drying  of  any  material 
much  more  speedily  and  effectually  than  has  hitherto  been  deemed  pos- 
sible. The  peculiar  advantages  possessed  by  this  over  all  otlier  machines 
in  use  by  calico  printers,  bleachere,  dyers,  «fcc.,  are  thus  adverted  to: 
The  goods  are  not  injured  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  only  pressure 
or  force  to  which  they  are  subjected  is  that  of  the  different  folds  of  the 
fabrics  on  each  other  by  virtue  of  their  centrifugal  tendency;  and  this, 
even  in  the  finest  and  most  delicate  material,  does  not  produce  the  slight- 
est abrasion  in  the  texture,  or  rupture  in  the  threads;  at  the  same  time 
all  creases  are  entirely  avoided,  and,  in  case  of  very  fine  yarns  of  silk  or 

cotton,  tlie  difficulty  that  arises  from  the  adhesion  of  their  fibres,  wring- 
ing, or  other  pressure,  is  completely  prevented. 

The  liquid  or  moisture  is  so  completely  and  so  uniformly  abstracted 
by  this  process,  however  heavy  the  fabric,  that  only  a  very  slight  degree 
of  heat  is  required  to  complete  the  drying;  and,  in  most  cases,  the  goods 
are  sufficiently  dry  for  the  finishint  process;  and  in  consequence  of  less 
heat  being  required  for  drying,  the  injury  so  frequently  occasioned  to  the 
colors,  and  also  to  the  fabric,  is  thus  avoided. 

In  the  finishing  process,  when  a  certain  and  determinate  quantity  of 
noisture,  starch,  soap,  or  other  article,  is  desired  to  be  left  in  the  goods, 
Ihe  quantity  of  such  article  can  be  fixed  with  an  equality  and  exactness 
Dot  otherwise  attainable,  the  machine  being  so  arranged  that  the  speed, 
and  therefore  the  effect,  can  be  calculated  at  pleasure  from  2u0  to  2,0u0 
revolutions  per  minute. 

In  some  dyeing  processes,  where  expensive  materials  are  employed,  a 
considerable  saving  has  been  effected,  as  a  larger  quantity  of  such  mate- 
rial can  be  extracted  by  this  than  by  any  other  means;  and  where  fancy 
or  fugitive  colors  are  employed  on  weaving  articles,  regularity  of  color 
is  obtained  in  the  drying  that  could  not  be  previously  had.  it  is  well 
known  that  in  the  domestic  operadon  of  drying,  the  destruction  of  the 
clothes,  from  wringing  or  squeezing  afier  washing,  (the  method  now 
generally  adopted,)  is  often  greater  than  even  the  natural  wear  of  the 
same.  I'his  invention  will  entirely  put  an  end  to  such  mischief;  the 
clothes  being  placed,  with  all  the  water  in  them,  directly  therein,  and 
after  five  minutes*  working  taken  out  nearly  dry,  without  having  been 
subject  to  the  least  strain  on  iheii  fibres;  indeed,  the  finest  materials, 
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8iich  as  silks,  gatizes,  crapes,  or  fine  muslins,  on  being  examined,  do 
not  show  the  least  displacement  in  their  textune. 

The  hydro-extractor,  aa  it  is  called,  is  made  of  various  sizes,  being 
calculated  to  hold  fitim  100  pounds  to  SOTi  pounds  of  wet  goods.  It  is 
most  commonly  worked  by  steam  power;  but  hand-machmes  are  con- 
stantly in  use  in  hospitals,  asylums,  and  work  houses,  domestic  and 
other  establishments  in  which  steam  or  water  power  cannot  be  obtained. 
They  are  made  to  hold  six  pairs  of  sheets  at  once,  or  any  quantity  of 
smaller  articles  of  similar  bulk,  and  the  time  required  for  tlie  operation  is 
not,  in  any  case,  more  than  ^ve  minutes. 

Patent  Fhlding  Machine  for  folding  Paper,  Linen,  or  Cloth,  by  means 
of  a  series  of  serrated  steel  thldcrs. — J.  Black,  Edinburgh,  inventor. 

The  appearance  of  this  machine  is  that  of  a  large  box  or  table,  with 
some  few  wheels  and  rollers  in  front.  Its  construction  is  so  simple  that 
there  is  very  little  to  describe  beyond  the  fact  that  inside  the  box  are  a 
number  of  knives  or  folders,  which  act  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  one 
on  the  top,  taking  the  sheet  of  paper  and  doubling  it  together,  according 
to  the  number  of  pages,  till  it  comes  out  of  the  machine,  from  the  four 
rollers  in  fiDnt  of  it,  a  perfectly  folded  and  pressed  portion  of  a  book  ready 
for  the  binder.  It  is  capable  of  folding  any  number  of  sheets,  of  any 
size,  (which  can  be  laid  on  by  one  or  two  boys,)  with  the  most  perfect 
accuracy.  Its  advantages  consist  not  only  in  economizing  the  expense 
of  labor,  but  also  in  space,  the  machine  taking  up  no  more  room  than 
would  be  occupied  by  two  individuals  folding  by  the  old  method.  The 
machine  can  be  worked  by  steam  power,  or  one  man  at  the  wheel  could 
propel  six  machines.  Besides  newspapers,  it  can  be  applied  to  the  fold- 
ing of  note  and  other  paper  at  the  mill  at  the  rate  of  2,000  or  more  quires 
per  hour. 

Mierometric  Apparatus,  Self  acting  Lathes,  Planins,  Slotting,  Drilling, 
and  Boring,   «^c..  Machines. — J.  Whitwreth  &.  Uo.,  Manchester. 

The  first  mentioned  apparatus  has  been  successfully  applied  to  pur- 
poses of  the  greatest  practical  utility  by  affording  means  for  tho  estab- 
lishing uniform  standard  of  magnitude  for  taps,  axles,  and  other  important 
component  parts  of  machinery,  among  which  it  is  as  necessary  to  main- 
tain uniformity  as  it  is  to  have  a  uniform  laiiguage  or  a  uniform  system 
of  numeration.  By  this  instrument  magnitudes  so  minute  as  even  to 
elude  the  microscope  have  been  submitted  to  rtjechanical  measurement, 
and  magnitudes  so  minute  as  not  to  exceed  the  one-millionth  part  ot  an 
inch  are  actually  estimated. 

Two  perfectly  plane  and  smooth  metallic  surfaces  are  first  formed, 
partly  by  friction  against  each  other,  and  partlv  by  abrasion  with  a 
peculiar  tool.  So  plain  are  the  surfaces  of  metal  thus  formed,  that  when 
one  is  laid  upon  the  other  no  one  part  comes  in  closer  contact  than 
another,  and  there  is  included  between  them  a  stratum  of  particles  of 
air,  which  act  like  infinitely  smooth  rollets,  and  the  surfaces  move  in 
contact  with  one  another  with  a  deeree  of  freedom,  owing  to  the  lubricity 
of  the  air,  which  must  be  felt  to  be  conceived.  If,  however,  the  sur. 
faces  be  so  severely  pressed  against  each  other  as  to  exclude  the  air,  the 
contact  becomes  so  complete  that  it  is  with  great  difficulty  they  can  be 
•eparated .    These  surfaces,  thus  accurately  formed,  are  used  as  standards 
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^  -j°  P  surfaces,  and  with  these  are  tested  the  ends  of  a 
standard  measure  of  n)etal,  which  is  placed  in  an  accurately  fonned 
horizontal  metallic  bed,  one  end  bearing  against  a  metallic  pin.  Another 
meta^  10  pin,  uiged  by  a  screw,  presses  against  the  other  end;  and  if  this 
metallic  bar,  by  a  change  of  temperature,  or  any  other  cause,  suffers  a 
change  in  its  length  amounting  to  the  millionth  part  of  an  inch,  that 
change  is  rendered  perceptible  by  the  following  arrangement: 

The  pin  which  bears  against  its  extremity  is  moved  by  a  screw  which 
has  ten  threads  to  the  inch.  On  the  head  of  this  screw  is  a  wheel,  con- 
sisting of  400  teeth,  which  works  in  a  worm  driven  by  another  wheel, 
u  "/"  ^^  which  is  divided  into  250  visible  parts.  Now,  since  each 
thread  of  the  original  cr»rresponds  to  the  one  tenth  part  of  an  inch,  each 
tooth  of  the  wheel  upon  its  head  will  correspond  to  the  four  thousandth 
part  of  an  inch,  and  each  division  of  the  wheel  attached  to  the  worm 
will  correspond  to  the  millionth  part  of  an  inch. 

It  is  found,  in  the  application  of  this  apparatus,  that  a  change  in  the 
position  of  the  wheel  attached  to  the  worm,  through  one  of  the  2oO 
divisions,  is  rendered  sensible  at  the  point  of  the  screw  which  bears 
against  the  standard  bar;  but,  since  the  motion  of  the  fi.rmer  wheel 
through  one  division  can  produce  a  motion  amounting  only  to  the  mil- 
honth  part  of  an  inch  in  the  point  of  the  screw,  this  magnitude  is  thus 
rendered  sensible. 

To  prove  the  accuracy  of  this  micrometric  apparatus,  a  standard  yard- 
measure,  made  of  a  bar  of  steel,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  square, 
having  both  threads  rendered  perfectly  true,  was  placed  in  it.  One  end 
of  the  bar  was  then  placed  in  contact  with  the  fare  of  the  machine,  and 
at  the- other  end,  between  it  and  the  other  face  of  the  machine,  was 
interposed  a  small  flat  piece  of  steel,  termed,  by  the  experimenter,  '*  the 
contact  piece,"  whose  sides  were  also  rendered  perfectly  true  and  parallel. 
Larh  division  on  the  micrometer  reprej^eiited  the  one  millionth  part  of  ari 
inch,  and  each  time  the  mirronjeter  was  moved  only  one  division  fiir- 
ward,  the  experimenter  rai-ed  the  contact-piece,  allowing  ii  to  desreiid 
acn)8s  the  end  of  the  bar  by  its  own  gravity  only.  This  was  repeated 
until  the  closer  proximation  of  the  surfeccs  prevented  the  outact  piece 
from  descending  when  the  measure  was  conipieted,  and  the  number  on 
the  micrometer  represented  the  dead  length  of  the  standard  bar  to  the 
one  millionth  part  of  an  inch  Eight  repetitions  of  the  experiment  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  produced  identicol  results— there  not  being,  in  any 
single  case,  a  variation  of  one-millionth  part  of  an  inch. 

This  method  of  operating  was  tenn^d  "  the  system  of  proof  by  the 
contact  of  perfectly  true  surfaces  and  gravity;"  and  in  connexion  with 
it  wa.s  shown  another  interesting  experiment:  when  the  micrometer  was 
up  wilhin  one  division  of  the  numberr  where  contact  would  l)e  presumed 
tf>  occur,  the  application  of  the  finger  to  the  centre  of  the  steel  bar  suf- 
ficed t  e^xpaiid  and  lengthen  it  instantaneously,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
descent  of  the  '<  contact  piece." 

'J'he  other  method  of  proof  was. by  having  a  small,  simple  battery, 
composed  of  a  piece  of  zinc  soldered  on  to  a  piece  of  copper,  and  pliiiiKcd 
nito  ram  water,  without  the  admixture  of  any  arid.  This  was  (?>n- 
nected  with  the  two  ends  of  the  measuring  machine,  and  also  with  a 
dehcate  galvanometer.  On  pursuing  the  >ame  process— of  advanring 
the  micronaeter  one  division  at  a  time— no  effect  was  produced  until  the 
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last  millionth  of  an  inch  of  distance  was  traversed,  and  absolute  contact 
(vccurred  with  the  end  of  the  bar,  when  the  deflection  of  the  needle  of- 
the   galvanometer  instantly  betrayed   the   movement.     Repeated  experi- 

^n!!T.  Z  ?/r  ^r  ^^  l""^"""^  "•  ^^^  ^^""'  *»d  on  placing  the 
finger  on  the  middle  of  the  bar,  under  the  sanje  circumstances  as  before 
mentioned,  the  expansion  wa- instantly  detected  by  the  deflection  of  the 
galvanometric  bar. 

nn^^'/i!"^  application  of  this  instrument,  standard  gauges  for  axles,  taps, 
and  other  parts  of  machinery  which  ir  is  desirahle  to  .naintain  un  forS 
are  constructed    and  have  been  adopted  in  large  man.ifantories 
«W  nil  n^^  ^"'^^  machines  is  ca,«ble  of  tiirnmg  shafts  thirty- 

fL^r,    ^'?'    .  P^''"liarity  of  this  machine  is  the  combination  of 

two  cutting.fools,  at  the  opposite  sides  of  the  shaft  to  be  turned,  which 
bear  against  each  o.her,  and  are  governed  by  a  common  motion.     An- 

iHth'l'"  '"^wr  ""V'"  'T'/^  '""''  ''  '*'''"  P'"''^^  ""  ^^'^^  ^^  ^^  '^^e  same 
•f  ^.^.  "  "  '""^  *^^^*  '^  ^'^  ^«  turned,  these  four  tools  are  brought  to 
!wl?l!  .  ^'">  T"^  ^'^'nmence  from  that  point  cutting  in  op^site 
direc.ions  towards  the  extrennnes  of  the  shaft.  The  advantage  of  the 
tools  bearing  on  opposite  sides  is  that  all  flexure  of  the  bar  which  may 
?Z^t  '^^  ^'^"""'^  ^^  '^^  '"^^  •«  prevented  by  their  mutual 

nJl'T  "^  ^'"^»"^^''«'-  l«»h«  «f  great  magnitude,  constmcled  on  the 
same  principle,  f^,r  turning  and  boring  the  wheels  of  railway  engines 
and  carriages.  The  wheels,  fixed  upon  their  axles,  are  suspend^ 
between  the  two  faced  j.lates  of  the  lathe,  and  two  pairs  of  cutt.tl^  t^Ts 
bTen^fJ'elcribed''^^"'*'  ^'^^  "f  ihem,  in  the  same  manner  as  has  already 
Civil  Engineering,  Architecture,  and  Buildinu  Contrivances. 
The  subdivision  included  the  machines  and  implements  used  in  hr- 

stmrtion  ol  hru  ges^and  tunnels,  and  exp^.lients  for  crossing  rivers  and 
mvines;  dock«,  harbors, and  canal  works;  light  houses  and  beacons;  gas 
wor      and  contrivances    for  the  production  and  distribution  of  artifi.NaJ 

supply  of  towns  with   water;  of  sewerage,  cleansing,  paving,  and  the 

?or''ther.ti  '"""T"'^*  T^  '^'%  ::""'^^^y  ^""^'^•"'^  ^^  UnsTand  ^so 
lor  the  heating  and  ventilation  of  buildings  ^ 

Jt  comprises  some  of  the  most  imp.  rtant  and  interesting  monumentsof  x 
ar;  among  winch  were  f  mnd  pile  machinery,  coffer  dams,  maoh"ry 
f..r  the  ronstru.t.on  of  l.gh.-houses,  diving-N-l'ls,  and  diving  appar^  us 
bonng  apparatus,  bridges  of  every  form  a,^  material,  canal^mSw' 
ha  bors  of  refuge   breakwaters,  iettings,  wharves  and  piers,  dred^i  g  nl' 
t::^'^S^:^::'  ^-"-^  --'-'  nulway^stat.;..,  a'lidliea. 

Model  of  the  wunifflu  iron  bar  Chain  Suspension  Bridge  at  Kirff,  (Rus. 
«f»  )  nw  encttuff  ncr,^  th.  Dnieper;  the  lare,st\.urk  of  he  kUd 
fu^h^rto  execu/ec/.-Designed  by  U.^Ag'noles,  Ti^g^  SqtaJe,  W 

This  bridge  has  four  prinripol  openings  of  440  feet  each,  and  two 
.ide  openings  of  225  feel,    (hi  the  righf  bank  of  the  r"er  i^  a  sw!75 
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bridge,  which  gives  a  free  opening  of  60  feet  for  the  passage  of  boats, 
&-C.,  on  the  river.     There  is  a  disadvantage  in  the  suspension  principle 
when  the  chains  cannot  be  moved  from  shore  to  shore,  as  in  this  case, 
an  island  of  masonry  having  to  be  formed  in  the  river  as  a  mooring 
abutment,  to  allow  of  the  free  passage  for  boats  at  the  other  side.     There 
are,  therefore,  three  abutments,  two  for  the  chains  and  one  for  ihe  swivel 
bridge,  and  five  piers;  all  these  required  coffer-dams  of  unusual  size, 
particulariy  for  the  abutments.     The  chains  are  composed  of  bmad,  flat 
links,  twelve  feet  long,  and  weighing  about  four  hundred  weight  each. 
The  tie  rods  which  hang  fi-om  the  chains  on  each  .side  are  two  inches 
in  diameter,  and  are  immediately  connected  to  the  girders  which  support 
the  platform.    The  manner  in  which  the  platform  is  constructed  is  the 
chief  novelty  which  has  been  introduced  in  their  structure,  and  consists 
in  a  judicious  combination  of  iron  and  wood,  the  object  being  to  obtain  a 
light  and  stiff  platf;)rm.     Two  kinds  of  girders  are  adopted  here,  namely: 
trussed  girders  and  tension  girders;  the  trussed  girders  are  chiefly  com- 
posed of  wood,  and  are  deeper  than  the  tension  girders,  which  latter  are 
rendered  rigid  by  tension  bars.     One  set  of  chains  supports  the  trussed 
girders,  and  the  other  set  supports  the  tension  girders;  and  these  occur 
alternately.  ,  The  additional  depth  of  the  trussed  girders  is  for  the  double 
purpose  of  stiffening  the  platform  and  supporting  the  foot-paths  which  are 
outsiile  of  the  chains.     The  trussed  girders  are  connected  underneath, 
at  each  end,  by  longitudinal  ties  which  run  the  whole  length,  and  the 
balustrades  separate  the  carriage  way  fi-om  the  foot  paths;  they  act  con- 
jointly with  the  ties  underneath  in  checking  any  tendencies  to  undula- 
tion, the  girders  being  also  braced  diagonally  to  prevent  side  play. 

The  whole  of  the  machinery  and  iron  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
Kieff  bridge  was  made  in  England,  and  weighs  about  3,3iiO  tons.  Nine 
steam  engines  are  employed,  varying  fi-om  eight  to  fifty-horse  power,  in 
pumping,  driving  piles, grinding  mortar,  and  hoisting  timber,  &,c.  The 
cost  of  the  bridge,  whgj^  finished,  is  estimated  at  ^400,000. 

Model  of  Railway  Bridge  over  the  Wye,  at  Chepstow.— By  Brunei. 


This  bridge  is  a  novelty  in  engineering.  It  is  composed  entirely  of 
wrought  iron.  One  span  is  300  feet,  and  the  other  100  feet.  The  prin- 
ciple of  construction  adopted  in  spanning  the  300  feet  seems  to  be  that  of 
an  extravagant  trellis;  and  another  principle  of  the  same  character  as  the 
Britannia  tubes — that  is,  the  top  is  subject  to  compression,  and  the  bot- 
tom to  extension.  This  bridge  has  two  lines  for  the  up  and  down 
trains. 

The  span  of  300  feet  which  we  allude  to  more  particularly  consists  of 
two  hu^e,  uncouth-looking  trussed  girders;  the  bottom  of  each  girder  is 

coraptsed  of  two  simple  wroughl-iron  beams,  which  resist  extension, 

and   between  which  one  of  the  lines  runs;  these  beams  are  formed  of 
boiler  plates  riveted  together.     The  two  girders  are  supported   at  two 
points,  100  feet  apart  from  each  end,  from  a  wrought-iron  tube  above, 
Which  stretches  across  the  whole  span;  and  this  tube  resists  the  com- 
pression.    This  tube  has  also  been  raised  at  a  considerable  elevation 

above  the  bottom  girders,  so  that  the  weights — such  as  trains,  <fcc. 

pas.sing  along  the  line,  may  be  properiy  resolved  or  distributed  over  the 
tube  by  means  of*  the  tie  rods  and  stays.  The  lOO-feet  spans  are  crossed 
simply  by  wrought-iron  beams. 


Model  of  One  Arch  of  the  High  Level  Bridge  at  Newcastle-upon-  Tune  — 
Exhibited  by  Rasks,  Crawshaw,  «fc  Co.,  of  Gateshead,  contractors  for 
the  Iron  Works. 

This  bridge  was  designed  by  R.  Stephenson,  snd  is  certainly  a  mas- 
terpiece of  engineering.  The  banks  of  the  Tyne,  both  at  Newcistle  and 
Oaleshead,  are  exceedingly  steep,  and  are  connected  by  a  viaduct  1,376 
feet  in  length,  ninning  at  a  height  of  112  feet  above  high-waier  mark. 
1  here  are  six  principal  openings,  each  of  126  feet  span.  The  principle 
on  which  the  bndge  is  constructed  is  the  bow  and  string;  the  arches 
which  form  the  bow  are  of  cast  iron,  and  the  rods  which  form  the  strings 
are  of  wrought  iron,  to  resist  tension.  There  are  four  arches  to  each 
span,  two  on  each  side,  which  bear  properiy  on  the  piers,  through  the 
medium  of  bed  plates,  on  which  the  arches  rest;  the  stringsof  each  arch 
consist  of  two  wrought-iron  rods,  keyed  to  the  arches  at  the  abntments. 
Oast-iron  columns,  connected  to  the  arches,  support  a  platform  above,  on 
which  three  sets  of  rails  are  laid,  and  they  also  support  another  platform 
below  for  a  carnage  road,  the  footpaths  running  between  the  two  arches 
on  each  side.  This  road,  in  fact,  runs  along  the  strings,  but  has^  no  con- 
nexion with  them.  The  arches  take  the  weight  of  both  platforms  above 
and  below,  havmg  the  strings  independent,  to  resist  only  the  tension. 

One  cannot  examine  this  bridge  without  having  the  mind  strongly 
impressed  With  the  rapid  progress  made  in  the  mechanical  art,  a  struc- 
ture of  this  kind,  particulariy  the  iron  work,  requiring  the  adjustment  of 
an  immense  numlxjr  of  parts;  and  yet  no  joints,  and  hardly  any  fasten- 
ings are  to  be  seen— in  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  how  it  has  been  put 
together.  1  he  piers  may  look  light  to  the  eye  for  the  superincumbent 
mass,  but  actually  it  is  another  striking  feature  in  the  struciure,  and 
speaks  HI  favor  of  the  progress  in  another  branch  of  engineering  knowo 

Model  of  the  Central  Arch  of  the  Anse  Bum  Ttaduct  on  the  Newcastle  and 
North  Shields  Railway.— B.  Green,  Newcastle. 

The  great  peculiarity  of  this  bridge  consists  in  the  light  and  economical 
method  of  construction.  The  arches  are  of  timber,  built  up  of  layers  or 
planks  sufficiently  thin  to  allow  being  bent  to  the  required  sweep  The 
arch  having  thus  been  built  up  to  the  required  size,  is  hound  together  by 
iron  straps,  bolts,  <fcc.     It  is  then  scientifically  surutted  to  resist  and  dii 

tribute  whatever  may  be  required. 

Model  of  an  Improved  Lantern  and  Revolving  Apparatus  for  U^ht  and 
iiignal  Vessels  at  iSea.—Yf.  Wilkins  <fc  Co.,  Long-acre. 

The  principal  improvements  in  this  apparatus  consist  in  constructing  th« 
machuiery  to  work  beneath  the  deck,  instead  of  in  the  lantern,  as  formeriy. 
A  vertical  rod,  working  in  metal  bearings,  is  attached  to  the  mast,  with 
a  large  gun-metal  pniion  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  rod  at  the  height  to 
which  It  is  necessary  to  hoist  the  lantern,  wherein  a  train  of  cog  wheels 
18  placed ,  to  connect  with  the  pinion  and  communicate  the  molion  ob- 
tamed  therefrom  to  the  traversing  apparatua  that  supports  the  lamps  and 
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The  advantages  of  this  arrangernent  are,  that  the  lanterns  can  be  made 
much  lighter;  that  the  rolhiig.ot  the  vessel,  caused  by  so  great  a  weight 
at  the  mast-head,  is  grearly  diminished;  and  the  machinery,  being  more 
under  control,  and  better  proiected,  works  with  greater  regularity  and 
precision.  In  the  opinion  of  experienced  persons,  these  improvements 
are  most  important,  and  the  uninitiated  may  form  an  idea  of  iheir  utiHty 
by  reflecting  upon  the  situations  in  which  the'hght  vessels  are  placed  • 
and  also  tnat  these  vessels  are  at  all  times  difficult  of  access,  and  in 
Stormy  weather,  when  accidents  are  most  likely  to  occur,  quite  unap- 
pnmchable;  so  that  it  will  be  ..bvioiis  any  alieration  which  reduces  the 
liahihty  to  derangement  is  greatly  lo  be  appreciated. 

There  is  also  a  vast  benefit  derived  fr.»m  the  novel  construction  of  the 
lamps  and  jumble  work,  which,  by  a  movement  exactly  coinciding?  with 
the  motion  of  the  vessel,  causes  a  perfect  level  to  be  always  maintained, 
and  insures  the  proper  flow  of  oil  to  burners,  however  irreguUr  that 
rnotion  may  be.  This  improvement  is  not  of  so  recent  introduction  as 
the  former;  but  when  it  was  first  invented,  it  produced  a  conjpiete  revo- 
lution  in  the  apparatus  used  for  doatujg  lights,  and  enabled  the  benutiful 
argand  lamp,  with  parabolic  reflectors,  to  be  used  instead  of  the  old 
lamps  with  flat  wicks. 

There  are  1(I8  light-houses  on  the  English  coast,  51  of  which  are  for 
ports  or  harlwrs. 

There  are  also  18  floating- lights;  including  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
there  are  219  lighthouses,  most  of  which  are  under  the  control  of  the 
rriniiy  House. 

Th^y  collect  ^240,000,  and  costj  -^97,000. 

Model  of  Liverpool  Docks. 

This  model  in  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  inteiesting  objects  of  the 
kind  in  the  Hxhibinon.  It  originated  in  a  desire,  on  the  part' of  some  of 
the  leading  mhdbitants  of  Liverpool,  that  this  great  port,  ihe  outlet  of  so 
larg^  a  portion  of  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  should  be  fairly  repre- 
serited  in  the  display  of  all  nations.  The  idea  has  been  admirably  car- 
ned  out  by  Mr.  J.  (iranlhatn.  The  model  i!*  40  feet  in  length,  10  feet 
wide,  and  on  the  scale  of  eieht  feet  to  a  mile,  and  represents  a  surface  of 
five  in  lies  The  docks  are  represented  as  being  filled  with  l,Ci'Osmall 
vespels,  fully  rigged;  and,  all.gether,  the  model  forms  a  very  beauiifiil 
object,  impressing  the  inspector  with  the  magnitude  of  Liverpool  as  a 
port.  ' 

Them«>del  is  chiefly  cut  out  of  wood,  the  finer  portions  being  con. 
structed  of  |«per,  and  the  water  represented  hy  glass,  siained  of  a  greenish 
imt,  and  silvered,  in  order  to  reflect  the  ships  which  float  on  its  surfhce 
Its  cost  IS  stated  to  be  J;75().  It  is  snpp..ried  on  an  appropriately  de^ 
figned  base,  fi^rmed  of  elephants,  cast  m  imn,  fn>m  ihe  back  oi  which 
the  columns  which  support  the  roof  ari.e;  pedin  ents  filled  with  appro- 
priate  decoraiions,  in  imitation  of  has  relit,!,  being  ai  die  end  and  centre. 
lhi.«.  model  is  strikinglv  calculated  lo  display  the  advantage  of  *his  most 
inip.j-ta.li  commercial  town,ofwhifh  some  idea  may  be  formed  from 
the  following  sMUsiics:  In  the  year  HwO,  it  is  said,  there  were  only 
Uiree  shipN  belonging  to  the  port.  In  IMti  ihere  were  6,88H  entered  the 
docks,  01  774,243  toiis  burden,  and  i)ayiug,  in  dock  dues,  .f  92,500.    In 
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18S0  there  were  20,467  vessels  entered,  of  3,500,000  Ions  burden,  and 
paying  .^11  000  dock  dues.     There  are  21   docks,  .  2half-de  docks 
8  graving  docks,    and   4    basins,   capable    of    conia\  vng  ,500   sail! 

^^  .T^^'.iDf'"!?,^'^  '^^  ^"^^^  "  ^'^"^  Jf300,0<K),  0,he> charge 
'^ o^fS?'  ,  ••  ^h®  receipts  of  custom  duties,  in  1851  umounted  to 
^3,Sbh,diiA.  Liverpool  imports  eight-ninths  of  all  cotton  shipped  to 
Great  Bntam.  As  many  as  50,000  hogsheads  of  sugar,  2^),^)0^)  barrels 
and  bags  of  coffee,  and  10,000  puncheons  of  rum,  have  been  brought  to 
Liverpool  in  one  year.     As  one  among  numberless  illustrations   which 

'II'^o^^S''®1*''"*^®®'"*'"'°''^''^*^T^''  commerce,  it  has  been  stated 
that  .{7,000  cubic  feet  of  logs  of  cedar,  for  making  lead-pencils,  have 
been  in  the  docks  at  one  time. 

Out  of  the  remaining  numerous  objects  well  worthy  of  carefiil  inspec- 
tion,  we  can  only  briefly  enumerate  a  few  of  the  most  striking.  The 
model  of  a  self  supporting  suspension  bridge,  invented  by  Captain 
Kenezynski,  presented  the  means  of  building  a  wooden  bridge  without 
any  support  from  centring.  If  it  be  a  bridge  of  otic  arch,  for  example, 
short  iron  chains,  or  bars  of  iron,  are  fixed  in  the  mattresses  on  each 
side,  to  be  used  as  supports  for  the  first  timbers  of  the  arch.  As  the 
work  proceeds,  other  and  larger  bars  are  attached,  to  act  as  a  scaffold  for 
the  next  tiinbers;  and  in  this  manner  the  work  is  advanced  from  each 
side  until  the  key  block  of  wood  can  be  inserted,  and  the  arch  can  sup- 
port Itself.  The  suspension  bars  are  retained  as  additional  supports,  and, 
by  means  of  screws  and  nuts,  may  be  lengthened  or  shortened,  to  in' 
crease  or  diminish  the  strain  upon  them. 

The  model  of  a  bridge  of  a  very  new  kind  is  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bain, 
of  Greenwich.  It  is  intended  to  cross  a  river,  without  offering  hindrance 
to  ships  of  any  size.  The  road- way  is  enclosed  in  a  large  tube  to 
be  let  down  under  the  bed  of  the  river,  like  an  inserted  ait:h.  This  tub- 
ular  bridge  under  water  is  to  be  lighted  by  apertures  in  the  upper  por. 
Uon  uiiul  the  water-mark  is  reached,  and  if  the  curve  be  not  very  great 
the  light  admitted  on  both  sides  might  penetrate  sufficiently  to  the  bot^ 

Ariother  curiosity  in  the  plans  proposed  for  crossing  rivers  was  exhib- 
ited in  a  rough  model  of  a  portable  bridge  across  the  river  Avon,  at  Clif- 
ton.     The  suspension  bridge  from  cliff"  to  cliff"  having  been  abandoned 
for  want  of  funds,  it  is  proposed  to  have  a  plattorm  elevated  fi-om  a  truck 
moving  on  rails,  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  .  ' 

A  model  of  the  lauding  machine  for  the  floating  railway  ferry  to  the 
Ldinbiirgh  and  Dundee  railway  exhibited  the  curious  contrivance 
adopted  tor  shipping  and  unshipping  railway  carriages.  The  steam  ferry 
boat  has  rails  fore  and  aft,  on  which  the  van  containing  the  lagsase  and 
heavy  goods  is  shipped,  to  be  carried  across  the  Frith  of  Forth/  The 
landing  machine,  m  appearance,  resembles  a  draw-bridge;  one  end  of  it 
is  lowered  into  the  fore-part  of  the  ferry  boat,  and  fixed  to  it  so  that  the 
naite  on  both  may  coincide.  The  carriages  are  then  allowed  to  run  down 
singly  mtr.  the  bi>at,  their  speed  being  retarded  by  means  of  a  rope.  U 
unshipping  the  train,  the  rope  is  used  to  drag  the  carriage  up  the  incline, 
which,  at  low  tide,  is  very  steep.  "^      f  ^t 

The  commissioners  of  northern  light-houses  exhibited  a  model  of  the 
Skerry vose  light-house,  which  has  been  built  in  recent  y6ars,  under  eir- 
cunistances  of  immense  difficulty.    Mr.  Allan  Stephenson  undertook  the 
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work  in  1834,  but  it  was  not  until  ten  years  afterwards  that  the  lights 
were  exhibited.  The  rock  is  twelve  miles  from  a  small  island  called 
Tinee,  and  Tinee  is  two  or  three  days'  sail  from  any  part  of  the  coast 
whence  supplies  could  be  obtained;  hence  the  difficulties  encountered 
by  the  engineers  and  workmen  were  most  harassing.  It  was  at  all  times 
difficult  to  approach  the  rock,  and  when  there,  the  number  of  working 
days  in  a  year  was  very  small.  The  rock  itself  is  excessively  hard,  and 
the  difficulty  great  of  transporting  stones  thither.  But  all  difficulties  grad- 
ually gave  way  to  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  the  engineer,  and  the 
structure  was  at  length  completed.  It  is  138  feet  high,  curving  inwards 
from  a.basis  of  42  feet.  It  contains  nine  stories,  or  apartments,  in  height. 
More  than  4,000  tons  of  materials  were  used  in  its  construction.  The 
lighting  apparatus  consists  of  eight  annular  lenses,  revolving  round  a 
lamp  of  four  centric  wicks,  and  producing  every  minute  a  bright  blaze, 
Tisible  at  a  distance  of  18  miles. 

There  were  some  models  of  gas  apparatus  and  gas  metres;  but  the  ex- 
hibition of  gas  apparatus  was  very  limited,  on  account  of  all  fire  and 
light  being  prohibited  in  the  building  This  very  necessary  regulation 
had  the  effect  of  inducing  most  of  the  manufacturers  of  gas  burners, 
and  other  gas  apparatus,  to  decline  exhibiting. 

Near  to  the  gas  apparatus  was  a  ventilating  pump,  worked  by  a  weight, 
and  producing  a  copious  stream  of  air,  at  a  moderate  velocity,  suitable  for 
the  ventilation  of  private  houses. 

One  of  the  most  unique  models  of  its  kind,  and  which  was  an  object 
of  deserved  admiration,  was  that  of  the  Under-cliff,  Isle  of  Wight,  by 
Captain  Ibbetsoo.  It  is  the  only  model  of  a  large  extent  of  country  on 
an  equal  scale,  the  vertical  height  and  base  being  on  the  same  scale; 
and  it  is  also  probably  the  only  model  that  has  been  entirely  worked  out 
of  doors.  We  understand  that  it  was  carried  into  every  corner  of  a  field 
or  court,  and  modelled  on  the  spot,  and  that  there  has  been  more  than 
60,000  heights  measured  trigonometrically,  and  all  correspond  with  the 
base.  The  geological  strata  on  the  cliffs  have  also  been  measured  trigo- 
nometrhrally.  The  entire  labor  occupied  upwards  of  five  years,  and  alto- 
gether reflects  the  very  highest  credit  upon  the  ingenuity  and  persever- 
ance of  Mr.  Ibbetson.  ( 

Naval  Architecture,  Military  Engineering,  Ordnance,  Armor,  and 

Accoutrements, 

In  this  class  were  included  models  of  ship-building,  for  the  purposes 
of  commerce  and  war,  for  the  application  of  steam  and  other  powers,  and 
also  of  vessels  used  for  amusement, and  small  vessels  generally;  rigging, 
anchors,  windlasses,  and  articles  connected  with  practical  seamanship, 
and  the  saving  of  life  from  shipwrecks;  infantry  and  cavalry  arms,  clothing 
and  accoutrements,  camp  equipages,  naval  gunnery,  and  weapons  of 
attack  and  defence;  artillery  equipments  both  in  garrison  and  in  the  field : 
machines  for  mounting  and  dismour.ting  ordnance  carriages,  &c.;  ord- 
nance  and  projectiles,  small  arms^such  as  rifles,  muskets,  carbines, 
pistols,  <fcc.;  and,  lastly,  military  engineering,  field  equipments,  methods 
of  passmg  nvers  and  other  obstacles;  the  aiiack  and  defence  of  fortrewes, 
and  field  fortifications. 
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The  models  of  vessels  were  exceedingly  numenms,  and  were  most  of 
them  remarkable  for  their  delicacy  and  finish.  A  steamer  exhihiu^d  bv 
J.  Clarke,  of  Birkenhead,  was  amongst  the  most  attractive  objects  in 
Ujis  class.  The  whole  waa  remarkably  well  proportioned,  and  was 
fitted  up  in  ihe  most  complete  maimer,  exhibiting  all  the  latest  improve- 
ments  mtroducwi  in  steamere  of  the  larger  class.  This  model  merited 
the  attention  of  those  acquainted  with  naval  arehitertuie,  as  it  was 
r»T  %^  u  T*'  ?^'^^^  manner,  both  as  regards  the  materials  and 
!«I  M  A  ''""' 7*»Lch  w  also  very  neatly  finished,  is  also  of  a  cood 
mould,  and  suitable  for  speed  and  stowage.  This  vessel  seems  well 
calculated  to  possess  all  the  qualities  desirable  in  a  good  sea-boat,  and 
for  carrying  weight  at  an  increased  speed. 

Model  of  Life-Boat.— By  Mr.  Dyne,  London. 

.J"^^  ?^ir^  ""^^^'^  invention  is  to  render  ordinary  ships'  boats  so  buoy- 
ant  that  they  virtually  become  life  boaUs,  and  are  capable  of  savniR  the 

J^Z\Za  r'^^^n  ""^''  ^'™?''  *"y  circun-stances.  The  inaTerial 
ft  ?JTi  .  "/^"''ally  extremely  buoyant,  and  by  the  process  to  which 
It  IS  suhjccied  IS  rendered  impermeable  to  moisture.  By  filling  the 
spaces  between  the  timbers  and  beneath  the  thwarts  with  tl.is  material 
?HnTth^  T^^  up  into  properly  proportioned  packages,  and  then  cov' 
enng  thewhole  w.lhathmliningof  board,aboa7isrend;red  so  buoyant 

ivt/r?,"   ^^^"^  overloaded   with  pa^^engers,  shpuld    the  waves   break 
over  It,  there  would  be  no  risk  of  its  sinking;  or  should  even  the  bottorn 
be  stove  in,  the  frame  would  float  and  act  ai  a  raft,  which  the  material 
from  Its  tenacity  and  fibrous  nature,  would  hold  together.    The  s.x'.ific 

gravity  of  the  material  is  so  very  small  that  the  adduional  weight  to  the 
^n^pH  h'T'^  ^'" '''?  hoisting  them  on.  board,  and  no  injury  ran  be 
Zh  nir  .\  "'''i!^  "'lt'°'  by  blows,  as  is  the  cave  with\neuillic  or 
fithe  h;r  J^'*  ?t  ^"^^^^  ^"  ^^^  ^  advantageously  applied 
t^i.,f..  li'*'  i''  ^l^  ^'r^"  '^^  ^"'"^'-^  ^"*i  ^*''"/«  "f  ship.;  and 
u  must  be  evident  that  in  the  event  of  their  going  to  pieces,  eachV  riion 

would   from  its  power  of  flotation,  berome  a  hfe-bi  oy.     It  should  be 
reinarked    that  the  material  can  be  adapted  in  any  bulk,  in  ^.y  f™ 
and   to  any  part  of  the  ship  or  boat  usually  left   vacan,     ".fd  ^.  ,C' 
quently,  thai  it  will  not  diminish  the  space  for  stowing  .he  car^o   and 
Uiat  the  mattresses,  couches,  seats,  and^l  the  fumi.ufe,  condTj^n 
dered  subservient  to  saving  hfe.     It  may  likewise  be  ap,  .ed  lo  jackets 
belts,  he  bu.,ys  of  all  kinds,  and  floats  f;,r  fishermen.     The  life  belTaJe 
unequalled  in  lightness,  can  be  adjusted  in  ten  seconds,  and  are  ii  ca^! 
ble  of  being  injured  by  puncttire  or  climate.  ^ 

b««/n«  1  1?^"*''  ,**^  London,  exhibited  a  life  boat  formed  of  diagonal 
battens,  laid  similar  to  that  of  latu.e-work-its  ou.er  sheathing  beine 
formed  of  gutia  percha;  its  buoyancy  is  350  cubic  feet  of  air  raLble  of 

fthl'nl    "  ":^h  »"/'»™«^r,  to  allow  all  water  supplied  to  ,«ss  off^ 

ttti  ?  'I?  kf^P"'?  the  boat  in  an  upright  positon,  actng,  when 
iji^  nl  T'^r  ^"^"l  ^K^"  ^™'  similar  to  1  paddle  wheel,  a  ^rkctioS 
taking  place,  through  the  perforated  parts,  which  will  be  seia  to  mulu". 
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'^  ^^'ti^*'^  ^^*"^  ^  ^°"'  ''*"®'  '^  amount,  lo  this  convexed  part, 
and  between  the  fins,  are  contained  two  tons  weight  of  water  whicn  must 
be  displaced  therefrom  before  the  boat  can  turn  over;  but  such  will  be 
aimost  impossible,  it  being  more  than  half  the  weight  of  the  boat.  As 
a  provision  against  such  a  disaster,  she  turns  over  oh  her  quarter  sixteen 
hundred  weight  of  water,  which  rights  her  again.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  the  two  tons  and  sixteen  hundred  weight  of  water  referred  to  are  not 
one  ounce  weight  to  the  boat  when  in  her  upright  position.  At  the 
stem  and  stern,  and  on  each  beam  and  quarter,  is  run  a  bow,  to  which 
are  connected  galvanized  springs,  which  will  not  corrode,  and  which  will 
be  found  of  the  greatest  utility  in  the  event  of  collision— which  act  sim- 
ilar to  railway  buffers,  and  enable  a  stranded  vessel  to  communicate 
with  the  shore.     It  is  intended  tn  be  placed  at  the  stern  of  the  ship,  so 

that  on  any  alarm  being  given  of'  a,man  overboard,"  the  person  at  the 

helm  can  dislodge  it  instantly,  and,  as  it  falls  into  the  sea,  a  fusee  be- 
comes Ignited,  which  burns  with  a  brilliant  light,  guiding  the  sinking 
man  to  it.  Should  the  accident  occur  at  night,  four  uprights  are  placed 
upKm  1^  containing  rockets,  blue  and  other  lights,  to  be  kept  burning  and 

The  same  person  also  exhibited  an  emigration  life  boat,  intended  for 
a  ftrst-class  vessel,  of  the  following  dimensions:  20  fef  t  long,  by  14  feet 
wide;  It  is  united  by  strong  bolts,  and  is  very  portable  from  the  mode  of 
Its  construction,  which  allows  it  lo  be  folded  into  the  compass  of  20  feet 
long,  by  two  feet  six  inches  wide.  On  occasion  of  shipwreck,  it  is 
capable  of  supportmg  100  persons,  with  provisions,  for  seven  days;  in 
addition  to  which,  it  may  be  made  available  for  a  portion  of  the  cargo, 
and  can  be  put  in  requisition  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland  had  recently  offered  a  prize  of  ^100 
for  the  invention  of  the  most  efficient  form  of  life-boat,  and  this  offer 
led  to  the  exercise  of  much  ingenuity  on  the  subject.  No  less  than  64 
models  competing  for  the  prize  were  exhibited,  of  which  we  can  only 
notice  two  or  three.  ' 

The  first  thing  to  be  provided  against  in  a  life-boat  is  its  liability  to 
capsize  in  a  heavy  sea.  One  mode  of  remedying  this  evil  is  so  to  con- 
struct  the  boat  that  it  may  right  itself  immediately  after  being  upset.  To 
ettect  this,  it  is  necessary  that  the  boat  should  be  of  a  very  peculiar 
shape,  which  may  probably  not  adapt  it  so  well  for  going  through  the 
water,  and  that  It  should  be  heavUy  weighted  along  the  keel,  giving  it  a 
deep  draught  of  water,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  pull,  and  to  get  rid 
hible^to  b^""  ^^"^  swamped,  as  a  boat  so  deep  in  the  water  is  peculiarly 

In  most  of  the  models  exhibited,  the  total  width  is  eleven  feet-  and 
we  imagine  it  will  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  launch  them  in  a  strong 
breeze,  when  blowing  into  the  coast  from  which  they  are  to  set  out! 
Moreover,  these  boats  are  liable  to  turn  over,  though  they  will  right 
again.     Prevention  is  better  than  cure;  aiid  it  is,  therefote,   manifest 

right  Itself,  haif^irowDing  and  knocking  about  the  persons  on  board, 
and  washing  away  those  who  are  unfortunately  not  laahed.  If.  in  ordef 
to  prevent  upsetung,  the  breadth  of  beam  be  greatly  in-  reaped,  it  offers 
too  much  resistance  to  wind  and  water,  especially  on  moving  against  a 
gale.    A  douWe-bodied  boat,  oontisting  of  two  boatt  held  apart  by  a 
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;}Jatfonn,  or  by  several  beams,  would  be  far  more  diflScult  to  upeet.  while 
^r^r      ""^"^  °^«»«««able,  and  offer  less  resistance,  borti^ 

^fZ^lhTi^^^^  ^  ^-  ^*'^"''  **°*  °^*^*  competitors,  was  construct*! 
after  this  fashion,  and  was  not  on  y  remarkably  ingenious  hiit  wl!^ 
handsomely  finished.  His  boat  was^ixteen  incUiTde.^d  ,L^ 
^J^Tt  T'^  *««».^*»«»  ^y  other  model  in  the  coliecUon,  wdJS 
^ai«d  at  the  same  Ume  well  calculated  to  row  as  fast  against  wSdw 
sea  as  a  boat  eight  feet  wide;  each  half  boat  being  fourXrwide  ai 

h^m  '  ^i^^'^•**^'^T'  *''*^  ^?"^?  ^^"  fourteen  miles,  oHaow"  ^ 
hour.  The  prmcipal  advantage  of  this  boat  appears  to  be.  that  if  a 
person  were  in  the  water,  the  boat  rowing  up,  hTwould  con^  be^eei 

^^^Jffl"".^' ~!!i^  *^.^.^«^'  ^y  ^^«  ^'«^'  i«  either  b^t^  tS! 

greatest  difficulty  in  boats  of  this  kind  appeared  to  be  the  manner  of 

ZIT^  '^'  ^V  ^""'J^^  ^'  ^^«"^  hTsuccessfuUy  ovSJoS^b/ 
three  beams,  which  are  fastened  by  bands  of  copper  going  round  th J 

wrairb^^^Sfa^ti  r' ^ '''' '''''  '^'  ^'^'  -  ^«  -p"'  ^^ 

The  model  by  V?.  Teasde'l,  like  many  others,  was  very  good,  but  had 
only  one  head,  which,  when  a  gale  is  blowing,  and  Jh^ysXn- 

X^i  aZI.  fh  ^'"'^  '"  ""^"."'."^  '"'"^"^  ^^^"d-    There  were  nSLy 
othere  wnong  the  competing  models,  which  were  on  the  old  principle/ 

ftilTn^^"^  another  life  boat  de^rving  of  notice,  and  remarkably  iSauti- 
Sinn  <^l^nker-built,  with  flanks  of  gutta-percha,  exhibited  by  W. 

infT*"^  ^!^^f-  T'®  *^°"^'®^  ^~™  ^^®  ^^'S«  ^  'he  spar-deck,  and  divided 
mto  water-tight  compartments,  and  the  fore  and  aft  parts  of  the  boat 
were  also  divided  m  the  same  manner.    She  had  been  wwed  and  sailed 
on  the  1  hames,  and  many  expenments  had  been  made  with  her.     She 
was  repeatedly  filled  with  water;  men  endeavored  in  vain  to  overturn 
her,  and  she  sailed  full  of  water,  apparently  without  the  least  imoedi- 
ment;  though  ordinary  boats,  under  such  circumstances,  would  Save 
been  whol  y  unmanageable  and  useless.    The  yacht,  being  hauled  over, 
h^iZ  ^^41^"."^  ^^^h  ^*^'>  "Pon  being  released,  righted  at  once  o 
herself.     The  inventor  asserts  that  she  cannot  be  capsized  or  sunk  hv 
accident,  and  hardly  intentionally  by  powerful  force  applied  to  her 
l!A''.  *PP^»*^;*»*«  ^  ^"f^  f!^  ^^  "^'^  and  of  any  external  lines, 
t^them  ^^^^  '"^  "***  "^  the.  principles  of  the  yacht  applied 

^/F^^Ha'^^V  «»"8"^»^  ™«=lel>  »>y  a  Mr.  Bateman,  for  the  construction 
of  a  wooden  boat,  having  as  many  vertical  cylinders  as  there  are  persons 
to  be  accommodated,  each  cylinder  to  be  36  inches  deep,  by  16  inches 
in  diameter.  Each  cylinder  has  a  cover  when  not  in  use ;  but  when 
the  cover  is  removed,  a  man  may  get  into  the  cylinder,  and  thus  seek 
for  safety  The  mtersticcs  are  filled  up  with  coik,  and  other  arrange- 
ments  made  for  lightening,  strengthening,  and  rowing  the  boat. 

1  here  were  several  new  methods  of  propelUng  and  navigaUng  vessels 
among  which  we  may  notice  the  illustrations  exhibited  by  Mr  J  Reed' 
Lieutenant  Jones,  and  Mr.  M.  Ruthvcn.  In  Mr.  Reed's  invention  he 
frtacee  two  shafts  perpendicularly  with  the  stem  post,  and  reaching  to 
•he  bottom  of  the  keel,  when  ihey  are  fixed  one  on  each  side  of  the 
31— fn 
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«ame,  and  at  the  bottom  of  each  are  attached  square  blades,  or  fani^ 
irhich  are  ma^e  in  such  a  manner  as  to  feather  in  the  direction  required. 
The  upper  parts  of  the  shafts  are  cranks,  which  are  in  the  body  of  the 
boat;  motion  is  given  to  these  cranks  by  steam;  they  work  alternately, 
and' would;  it  is  thought,  supersede  the  screw  for  speed.  The  reversing 
gear  is  well  managed;  but  would  appear  to  require  some  further>  im- 
provement, owing  to  a  tendency  to  get  out  of  order. 

Lieutenant  Jones  exhibited  a  propeller  of  quite  an  original  description^ 
which  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  vessel;  the  propellers,  three  in  num- 
ber, are  made  in  the  shape  of  spades,  the  handles  being  fixed  to  cranka, 
of  which  there  are  six,  three  in  the  upper  shaft,  or  beam,  and  the  same 
on  the  other,  tq  the  upper,  only  placed  some  few  feet  below  it;  the  shafts, 
or  beams,  are  fixed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  paddle-wheel;  motion 

given  to  the  cranks,  and  the  piopeilers  follow  each  other,  going  at  the 
aame  speed  as  the  cranks. 

In  Mr.  Ruthven^s  model,  when  the  deck  is  removed,  there  are  seea 
apertures  covered  by  a  kind  of  flooring,  which  forms  a  case  for  the  water 
which  the  apertures  let  in;  this  conducts  the  water  to  a  well  in  the  centre 
of  the  boat,  in  which  works  a  wheel  similar  to  a  paddle  wheel,  only 
jAaced  horizontally.  To  each  aide  of  the  well  is  attached  a  pipe,  ex- 
lending  to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  where  it  is  connected  with  a  movable- 
nozzle.  The  engine  power  is  applied  to  the  axis  of  the  wheel  in  the 
well,  which,  turning  round,  discharges  the  water  through  the  nozzles, 
and  propels  the  boat.  If  required  to  go  astern,  the  mouth  of  the  nozzle 
is  tamed  towards  the  h^w  of  the  boat;  if  to  stop,  it  is  placed  perpendic- 
ularly downwards,  and  consequently  will  not  exert  any  force  either  way. 
The  faster  the  vessel  goes,  the  more  water  comes  in  through  the  nozzles. 

Ot  pleasure  boats  there  was  a  large  show,  but  not  a  very  great  variety. 
Mr.  W.  Biffen,  of  liondon,  displayed  a  model  boat,  calculated  to  change 
into  a  four  or  eight-oars,  at  pleasure,  by  merely  taking  out  some  of  the 

Krta,  thereby  making  one  boat  as  good  as  two.     When  not  in  use,  it  can 
packed  so  as  to  occupy  less  space  than  a  single  boat  on  the  old  prin- 
ciple. I 

A  model  of  an  outrigged  sculling  boat,  sent  by  Noulton  &.  Wyld,  is 
▼ery  extraordinary,  as  the  body  of  the  vessel  is  composed  of  one  single 
plank  from  stem  to  stem,  without  a  joint  or  reel. 

The  Typhoductor,  or  Storm  Pointer. 

Colonel  Lloyd,  one  of  the  special  commissioners  of  the  Exhibition,  ex- 
^hibited  a  very  remarkable  instrument,  called  a  typhoductor,  or  storm- 
pointer— an  instrument  for  obtaining  by  inspection  the  bearing  and  relative 
poeition  of  a  revolving  storm  or  hurricane.  It  is  now  a  well  ascertained 
ftct,  that  great  storms  have  a  rotary  motion,  like  a  whirlwind.  Tha^ 
theory  commonly  called  the  "  law  of  storms,"  as  made  known  in  several 
publications  by  persons  of  eminence,  has  been  established  fi-om  thou- 
iands  of  well  authenticated  obsefvations  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
and  extendinj;  over  a  period  of  several  years.  It  proves  that  during  a 
gale  of  wind,  particularly  near  to  the  tropics,  the  wind  blows  with  the 
greatest  fury  round  a  common  centre;  at  this  centre  there  is  little  or  no 
wind,  even  a  perfect  calm;  but  there  is  generally  a  terrific  and  confiiaed 
l^e  most  violent  and  dan^rous  pcuts  of  these  revolving  galea  are 
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wmewhere  near  this  central  calm,  the  wind  there  blowing  the  most 
fiercely,  acquiring,  it  is  stated,  a  velocity  of  even  a  hundr^  miles  ai^ 
nour.  1  hese  storms  sweep  both  land  and  sea  in  certain  parts  of  the 
globe;  their  track  and  direction  are  pretty  well  known,  and  they  travel 
bodily  from  their  place  of  origin  to  their  destination  at  variable  speeds— 
sometimes  at  not  more  than  four  to  six  miles  per  hour;  sometiraeTbut 
seldom,  at  that  of  20  to  30  miles  per  hour,  although  the  wind  withiu 
their  range  is  blowing  round  with  the  fury  just  mentioned 

If  a  ship  unhappily  becomes  entangled  within  the  range  of  these  ter- 
rible gales  she  is  m  great  peril.  Many  have  foundered,  and  others  have 
pursued  their  fearful  course  round  and  round  until  they  have  been  re- 
duced to  helpless  wrecks,  dismasted  and  water-logged.  In  the  northern 
hemisphere  these  winds  blow  round  the  compass  from  east,  by  north  to 
west,  or  the  contrarjr  way  to  the  hands  of  a  watch ;  whereas  in  a  southern 
hemisphere  it  is  just  the  reveree,  blowing  round  as  the  hands  of  a  watch 
would  go. 

«f '^t^!lP""r P'®  "?"^'  ^"^""y^  ^  ^"""^  ^^  roind  as  the  very  foundation 
of  all  the  information  to  be  sought  hereafter.  On  these  most  valuable 
data,  instructions  have  been  drawn  up  by  Colonel  Reed,  and  others,  how 
to  ascertain  the  relative  position  of  a  gale,  so  as  to  know  whether  it  is 
fts^aih    "^  ^  ""'  ^""""^  ^°™  *  '^'P'  travelling  by  its  side,  or  crossing 

in,^!'^°^j^''^  °  u^'°^^?^^  ^'°y^'^  ingenious  instrument  is,  by  graphic 
llustration,  to  show  that  when  the  wind  blows  from  a  particular  Lnt  of 
the  compass,  jrou  can  only  be  in  one  relative  position  in  regard  to  the 
centre  of  the  whirl  storm,  so  that  either  the  storm  is  approaching  the  ship  or 
the  ship  approaching  the  storm,  and  first,  of  course,  encountering  the 
outer  edge     As  a  consequence  of  the  law  of  rotation,  the  wind,  suppo- 
sing  the  whir   to  be  circular,  must  blow  at  a  tangent,  or  right  angles  to 
the  point  of  the  compass  where  the  ship  or  observer  may  be,  but  under 
diametrically  opposite  conditions,  as  far  as  regards  the  two  hemispheres 
I  hus,  in  a  northern  hemisphere,  if  the  wind  blows  east,  the  centre  of 
the  storm  must  be  due  south  of  the  observer;  blowing  north,  tlie  vortex 
east;  coming  from  the  west,  the  centre  of  the  gale  is  north;  and,  lastlv 
with  the  wind  south,  the  gale  is  due  west.     Of  course,  in  the  interme'     ' 
diate  points  of  the  compass,  the  bearings  are  likewise  different 

In  a  southern  latitude  the  whirl-storm  blows  round  just  the  contrarr 
way  With  an  east  wind  the  storm  centre  bears  north;  with  a  north 
wmd,  west;  with  a  west  wind,  south;  and  with  a  south  wind,  easL 
Bearing  m  mind  these  facts,  and  with  sea-room,  It  is  easy  not  onlvto 
avoid  hurricanes,  but  to  make  them  subservient,  in  many  cases  to  the 
ship's  ultimate  course.  ^  '  "*  "** 

•;  J^^Tk"^^  a  formidable,  display  of  guns  and  weapons  of  every  descrip- 
tion  m  this  section.  In  the  l&nglish  department  some  small  models  of 
artillery,  amongst  which  those  of  Captain  Tylden,  were  remarkable  for 
their  work  and  finish.  Of  the  sysfem  of  loadiig  large  ^unsTAe 
!l,'^,1h'  }'u'^  "  »^"'  one  specimen,  by  Mr.  Gardner,  of  LiSbeth.  A|! 
tfiough  his  system  is  of  the  greatest  antiouity,  the  amount  of  initial 
velocity  lost  by  an  imperfect  closing  of  the  breech  caused  it  to  be  di^ 
continued;  but  the  introducUon  lately  of  long  ranges,  and  an  increased 
B^cuiacy  of  fire  from  greater  perfection  in  the  gunsf  have  again  led^tt^ 
tion  to  be  directed  to  the  subject.    The  advantige  poaSsed  by  ^b 
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•yittem  is  that  its  manner  of  loading,  and  small  recoil,  allow  of  casemates 
being  of  less  depth,  thereby  saving  expense  of  construction.  About  the 
year  1832  a  small  gun,  having  a  leaden  bullet  of  107  grains,  was  tried 
at  Turin.    In  this  model  the  bore  was  pierced  right  through  the  piece, 

Kod  the  breech  was  crossed  horizontally  by  a  quadrilateral  hole,  where 
a  coil  was  Traced,  to  block  up  the  bottom  of  the  bore  after  the  piece  was 
loaded.  This  has  been  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  inventions.  The 
first  experiment  on  a  large  scale  was  tried  in  Savoy  on  a  six-pounder, 
-which,  after  a  few  improvements,  succeeded  so  well  that  a  similar  one 
was  cast  at  the  Acker  foundry,  in  Sweden,  by  the  Baron  Wahrendorff. 
Th«  Swedish  government  afterwaids  cast  iwenty-four-pounders  for  this 
puipose;  and  in  1842  ihey  were  triad  at  Woolwich.  The  object  intended 
was  to  show  how  by  this  system,  being  applied  to  guns  on  board  ship,  the 
accideDts  which  sometimes  occur  from  the  difficulties  of  running  guns 
oat  and  in  wonld  be  obviated.  Although  the  experiments  proved  suc- 
cessful, yet  the  still  complicated  manner  of  closing  the  breech  would  not 
aMow  of  its  being  brought  into  general  use.  M.  Gardner's  model,  al- 
though ingenious,  by  no  means  lessens  this  objection;  the  mass  of 
mechanical  force  employed  for  this  purpose  being  excessively  cumber- 
Bome,  and  the  length  of  the  lever  which  he  employed,  if  on  the  scale  of 
a  twenty-four-pounder,  would  be  perplexing. 

The  improved  gun-carriage,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Ferguson,  is  well 
worthy  of  attention .  It  consists  of  a  most  ingenious  application  of  the  slide 
tocomnaon  broadside  carriages,  including  friction  chocks,  training  chocks, 
and  trucks  of  an  improved  form.  These  important  improvements  can  be 
fitted  to  the  broadside  carriages  bow  in  use  without  occupying  any 
more  room  on  deck;  nor  would  their  application  alter  the  general  appear- 
ance or  system  of  exercising  the  guns;  while  a  saving  of  expense  would 
be  effected,  both  in  time  and  labor,  as  compared  with  the  working  of 
ordinary  carriages.  The  friction  chocks  act  as  a  powerful  check  to  the 
lecoil,  and  also  prevent  the  guns  ninning  out  otherwise  than  required; 
these  movements  being  under  perfect  control  by  one  man,  and  capable 
of  being  regulated  with  the  utmost  nicety.  Guns  fitted  with  the  im- 
proved  carriage  may  be  secured  at  sea  by  any  of. the  usual  methods,  in 
addition  to  which  they  will  have  the  powerful  aid  of  the  friction  chocks 
to  keep  them  in  their  places.  In  case  of  injury,  all  the  parts  are  easily 
repaired;  and  should  it  be  necessary  to  transport  the  guns  on  shore,  or  on 
board  other  vessels,  the  added  improvements  will  in  no  way  impede  their 
vaefulness  as  common  carriages,  and  the  additions  may  be  removed  in  a 
few  minutes,  if  required. 

The  howit2ers  and  mortars  of  wrought  iron,  from  Spain,  indicated  a 
eertain  class  of  artillerists  who  desire  to  introduce  wrought-iron  into  the 
senrice  for  field  guns.  There  are  two  qualities  necessary  for  the  sound- 
Bess  of  every  gun,  which  are  tenacity  and  hardness  of  the  metal;  and 
the  tupenoiltT  ot  one  piece  over  another  (all  their  points  being  similar) 
IB  aalculated  oy  the  quantity  it  bears  to  the  other  relative  to  these  two 
fTOfWDsities.  A  certain  weight  is  also  requisite  to  prevent  too  much 
Kooil.  Every  species  of  wrought-iron  presents  a  fibrous  structure— the 
ilvous  being  more  or  less  distinct  and  apparent  according  to  the  process 
Boade  use  of  in  the  work.  In  iron  beaten  with  the  hammer,  the  graia 
or  the  fibres  art  not  to  easily  discerned,  and  the  bars  have  a  more  uni- 
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form  tenacity  m  the  several  directions.     By  comparing  with  one  anotiier 
the  several  processes  by  which  iron  is  wrought,  wc  come  to  this  concla- 
sion:  that  the  fibres  always  form  in  the  direction  in  which  the  iroa 
lengthens.    All  that  has  been  said  with  respect  to  iron  is  generallr 
applicable  to  steel ,  except  that  the  force  or  cohesion  of  steel  far  surpass^ 
that  ot  iron  bronze;  and  iron  casUngs,  on  the  contrary,  present  a  uniform 
lorce  of  cohesion  in  every  direction— their  structure  consistine  in  an 
adrnission  of  crj-stallized  grains,  of  which  the  crystals  are  often  apparent 
to  the  naked  eye.     Although  these  wrought-iron  guns  present  apparent 
advantages— amongst  others,  of  having  the  direction  of  the  fibre  of  the 
iron  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  gun,  where  the  greatest  strain  from 
the  power  is  exercised— yet  their  objeclior>s  in  real  service  are  so  sieat 
that  their  practicability  cannot  be  admitted.     It  is  difficult  to  bore  them 
so  accurately  that  no  fissure  should  be  made  in  the  metal,  which   on 
rammmg  down  the  powder,  might  cause  ignition.     They  soon  desiroT 
the  carnage  by  the  suddenness  and  length  of  the  recoil.    ' 

The  oxidation  of  the  bore  will  so  enlarge  it  as  to  render  it  unservice- 
able;  and  not  the  least  of  these  objections  is  the  moral  effect  on  the  mea 
from  the  fear  of  their  bursting,  if  wrought-iron  is  objccUonable  in  field 
guns,  It  is  more  so  in  those  of  large  calibre.  An  almost  insurmountable 
difliculty  exists  in  welding  the  part5  together  perfectly,  and  an  impossi. 
bility  of  ascertaining  whether  the  welds  are  perfect;  for  when  the  boxea 
are  of  sniall  size  as  in  gun-barrels,  the  hammering  compresses  and 
reunites  the  particles,  and  corrects  these  defects;  but  in  large  masses  the 
effects  of  the  hammer  do  not  reach  the  interior  of  the  mass,  which  ia 
consequently  left  open  and  spongy,  although  the  metal  on  Uie  surface, 
and  to  a  slight  depth,  is  compact  and  fibrous. 

The  shot  and  shells  of  cast  steel  from  the  Russian  imperial  works 
were  fine-looking  specimens  of  their  projectiles.  The  hardness  of  their 
surface  will  be  valuable  in  the  field,  by  causing  more  dependence  to  be 
placed  on  the  accuracy  of  windage.  ^ 

From  the  United  States  three  different  kinds  of  articles  in  sunnerw 
only  were  exhibited.  These  were  the  common  army  rifle!  Colt's 
'^I^w^'Vf  Mnynard's  primer.  The  first  of  these,  manufactured  by 
Itobbins  &,  Lawrence,  of  Windsor,  Vermont,  received  much  approbatioa 
for  the  excellent  quality  of  their  material,  and  the  ihoreughhess  and 
completeness  of  their  workmanship.  The  second  article  mentioned, 
Colt  s  revolver,  probably  gained  a  Armer  hold  in  the  estiraauon  of  S»e 
best  judges  of  fire-arms  than  any  piece  of  gunnery  which  has  been 
myented  the  last  fifty  years.  Though  it  had  been  long  in  use  with  us^  . 
both  for  army  and  sporting  purposes,  it  seems  not  to  have  been  known 

P.^K^.  \  ^^''".?  "^'^^  ^'^"^'^  "P«"  '^^  fi'-st  presentation  at  the 
f^xhibition,  1  gradually  gained  its  way  into  favor,  until,  before  the  close 
of  the  Crystal  Palace,  it  was  universally  acknowledged  to  have  achieved 
a  success  unequalled  by  a  single  invention  from  any  part  of  the  world. 
rr.^A^  ^  ^S""^'^  V^^  revolver  in  the  impression  made  upon  the  public 
mind  was  Maynard's  primer  This  most  ingenious  and  effective  piece 
lT^?T'  *^^  ""^7  simplicity  of  which  is  its  greatest  wonder,  who. 
5ff T^  .  K  ?'m™^  °k  ^^y  ™°*^^''  increases  their  efficiency  to  a  degree 
which,  to  be  fully  realized,  must  be  personally  witnessed.     Too  late  in 

ZT7  ^'  '^l^^h»^i."«"  to.be  Pa^^d  upon  by  the  jury  of  awards,  it 
received,  nevertheless,  from  scientific  men,  army  officers,  and  profesirf 
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roortsmen,  a  meed  of  approbation  that  far  exceeded  any  renown  it  could 
have  acquired  from  the  "medal"  or  "mention"  of  excellence. 

The  detonating  material  of  Maynard's  primer  is  in  the  form  of  little 
lozenges,  each  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  wide  and  one-thirtieth  of  an 
inch  thick.  These  lozenges  are  enclosed  between  two  narrow  strips  of 
strong  paper,  cemented  together  and  rendered  water-proof  and  incom- 
bustible. The  single  strip  thus  made  is  a  htlle  less  than  one- fourth  of 
an  inch  wide,  and  contains  four  of  these  lozenges  (each  of  which  is  a 
charge)  in  every  inch  of  its  length;  the  charges  forming  projections  of 
their  own  shape  on  one  side,  leaving  considerable  and  equal  spaces 
between  them;  the  other  side  of  the  strip  being  one  flat  surface. 

One  of  these  strips,  con^taining  fifty  (or  more  or  less)  chargesj  is  coiled 
up  and  placed  m  a  magazine  in  the  lock,  where,  by  opening  a  lid,  it  can 
be  inspected  readily,  and  from  whence  it  is  fed  out  by  the  action  of  the 
lock,  one  charge  being  moved  fonvard  each  time  the  hammer  is  raised. 
When  the  hanuner  descends  it  cuts  ofl^'and  fires  the  charge  fed  out  upoii 
the  nut  (or  nippl^,  if  one  be  used)  of  the  gun,  thus  igniting  the  powder 
of  the  cartridge  in  the  barrel.         j 

These  primers  are  made  by  a  very  simple  machine,  (also  invented  by 
Dr.  Maynard,)  capable  of  making  a  million  a  day,  at  about  one- tenth  the 
cost  of  the  percussion  caps  heretofore  used  in  the  United  States  array 
and  navy.  j  ' 

CONCLUSION 

A  comprehensive  view  of  the  vast  collection  of  objects  in  the  great 
Exhibition  is  the  great  desideratum  with  all  those  persons  who  have 
read  only  of  its  marvels.  Such  a  view  it  is  not  easy  to  give.  Every  report 
which  has  ever  issued  from  that  great  storehouse  of  industry,  whether 
from  the  royal  commissioners,  the  foreign  commissioners,  the  juries, 
or  the  executive  committee,  has  dealt  of  details.  It  has  almost  neces- 
sanly  done  so,  because  through  details  alone  could  the  mind  create  any 
picture  of  the  vast  edifice,  and  its  contents,  which  should  at  all  resemble 
the  original.  And  yet  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole— so  that,  when 
the  disposition  and  arrangement  of  the  building  have  been  mastered,  a 
jijst  conception  may  be  formed  of  the  whole  display,  the  characteristic 
features  of  each  part  be  distinguished,  and  definite  ideas  of  the  industrial 
attnbutes  developed  be  stored  in  the  mind— is  what  is  most  needed. 

The  industries  of  nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  globe  were  presented  in 
Hyde  Park.  In  those  industries  the  national  individuality  was  preserved 
They  became  the  most  faithful  mirror,  in  fact,  of  national  character 
which  could  be  exhibited.  Other  pictures  may  deceive,  but  the  picture 
which  the  industrial  products  of  a  people  present  must  be  true.  The 
course  of  events,  guided  as  it  is  by  a  higher  power  than  man's,  does  not 
always  illustrate  the  moral  and  social  attributes  of  communities.  Not  so 
the  fruits  of  labor— the  quality  and  description  of  material  which  engross 
the  toil,  supply  the  demand,  and  engage  the  tastes  and  predilections  of 
a  people.  These  tell  their  tale  as  faithfully  as  the  actions  of  an  indi- 
Tidual  indicate  his  nature,  and  by  them,  tightly  considered,  the  condi- 
Uon  and  progress  of  a  community  may  be  correctly  jud<»ed. 

The  form  of  the  Crystal  Palace  has  been  made  famiUar,'by  innumera- 
ble pictures,  to  the  whole  world      In  some  respects  it  resembled  a  cathe- 
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-Aral,  it«  long  avenues,  stretching  from  east  to  west,  being  intersected 
midway  by  a  transept.  An  equal  division  of  space  thus  resulted,  which 
was  turned  to  account  in  the  most  appropriate  manner.  The  western 
half  was  occupied  by  the  industrial  products  of  the  British  empire;  the 
eastern  by  those  from  other  countries.  The  question  of  precedence,  not 
as  between  Great  Britain  and  the  wf)rld,  but  between  all  foreign  rivals, 
was  settled  by  a  geographical  solution.  The  transept  was  the  equator. 
India,  on  the  British  side;  China,  Tunis,  the  Brazils,  Persia,  Arabia, 
Turkey,  and  Egypt,  on  the  foreign  side,  were  grouped  around  it  as  the 
torrid  zone. 

This  geographical  plan  was  not,  and  indeed  could  not  be  carried 
out  through  the  whole  building;  but  it  extended  far  enough  to  destroy 
all  ideas  of  preference  as  to  locality,  and  all  feelings  of  jealousy  arising 
therefrom.  It  harmonized,  also,  admirably  with  the  character  of  the 
structure,  and  gave  a  symmetry  and  equipoise  to  the  whole  which  would 
not  otherwise  have  been  attained. 

As  Great  Britain  occupied  the  greatest  space— a  space  equal  to^ll  the 
rest  of  the  worid— she  certainly  deserves  the  first  notice.  Crossing  the 
transept,  the  first  compartments  westward  were  occupied  by  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  British  colonies.  India — with  its  pottery,  its  inlaid  ivory, 
its  renowned  textile  febric,  its  jewels  and  gold,  surpassing  the  most 
finished  productions  of  any  European  nation — contrasted  strangely  with 
India  as  the  contributor  of  the  rudest  furniture,  the  most  awkward  ma- 
chinery, the  most  uncouth  household  implements,  and  the  most  fitlesa 
mechanical  tools  of  any  country  on  the  globe.  And  yet  nothing  could 
more  correctly  represent  India  as  she  is— uniting  the  highest  skill  with 
the  most  brutal  ignorance,  princely  wealth  with  abject  poverty,  and 
luxury  beyond  description  with  want  that  seeks  no  higher  end  than  the 
sustenance  of  a  day.  The  Australian  possessions,  the  Canadas,  Nova 
•Scotia,  New  Zealand,  the  British  West  Indies,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Malta,  western  Africa,  the  Channel  islands,  and  all  other  parts  of  the 
world  where  the  cross  of  St.  George  has  been  planted,  were  each  repre- 
sented by  itself  in  its  own  peculiar  products.  In  some  were  seen 
the  evidences  of  barbaric  pomp,  belonging  to  the  traditions  of  the 
past;  in  others  the  rudeness  in  design  and  material  of  all  the  useful  arts; 
in  others  yet  the  trophies  of  ancient  civilization  and  refinement,  marvel- 
lously brought  down  to  our  own  time;  the  fruits  of  labor  upon  the  virgin 
soils  of  Australia  and  the  Canadas,  sent  to  be  consumed  in  the  mother 
country;  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  treasures,  sought  out  by 
commerce  and  made  valuable  by  manufactures;  and  the  raw  produce  in 
various  conditions,  indicative  of  the  struggle  of  infant  communities  to- 
wards a  larger  industrial  development. 

The  colonies  of  Great  Britain  occupied,  nevertheless,,  but  a  fractional 
part  of  her  immense  space  in  the  Crystal  Palace.  It  was  from  the 
'United  Kingdom  that  the  great  mass  of  her  productions  came.  The 
comparative  ease,  freedom  from  expense,  and  direct  benefit  to  be  gained, 
which  the  British  contributors  enjoyed,  furnished  one  great  reason  for 
the  full  representation  of  the  industrial  products  of  the  country.  But, 
with  all  these  advantages,  no  person  could  witness  the  extent,  variety, 
and  excellence  of  the  proceeds  of  British  labor  with  which  ueariy  one- 
half  of  the  immense  fabric  was  crowded,  and  at  the  same  time  remember 
'that  each  one  of  these  myriads  of  articles  was  but  a  sample  of  vast  pro- 
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diicti  daily  issuing  from  loom,  and  furnace,  and  workshop,  to  fill  thfc- 
markets  of  the  whole  world,  without  astonisliment  and  admiration.  Her 
raw  produce,  filling  one  immense  compartment,  half  the  length  of  the 
whole  building;  her  mining,  quarrying,  metallurgic,  and  mmeral  pro- 
ducts, occupying  the  extreme  si^iith;  her  chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
products  iand  processes— substances  used  as  food,  and  vegetable,  and 
animal  substances  used  in  manufactures— stored  in. the  galleries'-  her 
pleasure  carriages  and  railway  and  naval  mechanism,  arranged  along  the 
north;  her  civil  and  military   enginery,  on   the  west;  her  agricultural 
nnplements,  occupying  an  imn;enie  ground  area  parallel  with  her  min- 
erals; her  philosophical,  musical,  surgical,  and  horological  instruments,, 
and  the  processes  depending  upon  their  use,  handsomely  arranged  in 
the  galleries   near  the  nave;  her  display  of  manufacturing  products, 
comprising  nineteen   sections,   arranged  on  either  side  of  the  central 
avenue  above  and  below— cotton  woven  fabrics,  fabrics  woven  of  mixed 
materials,  leather,  furniture,  hardware,  cutlery,  furs,  and  paper,  occupy- 
ing pn»cipally  positions  oi^the  ground  floor;  and  silks,  velvets,  shawls, 
carpets,  floor-cloths,  clothing,  jewelry,  glass,  ceramic  manufactures,  and 
earthenwares  placed  in  the  galleries  of  the  nave;  her  fine  arts,  crowding 
Uie  sculpture  court,  and  scattered  throughout  the  building;  and  her  manu- 
facturing machines  and  tools  moved  by  steam,  plying  their  multiplex 
labor  in  one  immense  and  separate  compartment— showed  what  must  be 
that  vast  and  complicated  system  which  supplies  the  materials  to  feed  her 
swarming  millions,  which  maintains  her  commercial  credit,  and  enables 
her  to  pay  the  interest  of  a  debt  which  would  overwhelm  most  nations, 
of  the  world.  j 

The  genius  of  Great  Britain  is  mechanism.  More  than  in  any  country 
on  the  globe,  mechanism  is  there  exitending  its  dominion  over  the  whole 
empire  of  labor.  In  textile  fabrics,  in  fashioning  iron  like  wood  to  the 
most  exact  proportions,  in  working  the  printing  press  and  navigating  the 
ocean,  in  all  agncultural  pursuits  everywhere,  in  everything  lightening 
the  burden  of  toil  and  rescuing  human  life  from  dangerous  pursuits, 
mechanism  reigns  supreme.  Beyond  this  the  genius  of  Great  Britain 
has  not  gone.  Ornament  in  all  her  productions  is  inseparably  wedded 
to  usefulness.  The  creation  of  the  beautiful  with  her  artisans  rests  only 
m  the  adaptability  of  mechanism.  It  is  said  that  a  better  and  purer  style 
of  national  industry  is  beginning  to  be  observable  in  England;  but  how- 
everlhis  may  be,  her  best  productions,  when  placed  beside  similar  pro- 
ductions  from  the  continent,  show  violation  of  harmony  in  color  and 
design,  and  evidences  of  neglected  taste,  to  the  most  casual  observer 
But  m  rnechanism,  in  its  highest  and  noblest  ends,  in  its  tendencies  to 
relieve  labor  of  its  drudgery,  and  to  delegate  to  iron,  to  steam,  and  to 
ott^er  powers  of  the  mannuate  world  the  burden  of  toil.  Great  Britain 
must  be  acknowledged  to  be  in  advance  of  all  the  world 

Crossing  the  transept,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  crystal  fountain  eht- 
tered  in  light,  China,  Tunis,  Egypt,  and  central  and  southern  American 
tropical  countries,  first  spread  out  before  the  spectator  their  various  pro- 
ductions.  The  collection  of  Chine«e  manufactures  bore  that  peculiar 
impress  of  which  no  article  from  the  ''  flowery  land  "  is  ever  divested. 
Fhe  porcelain  from  the  great  works  of  the  Pozang  Lake,  the  chemical 
preparations,  recalling  the  historical  fact  of  the  eariy  development  of 
Chemical  knowledge  among  its  inhabiianUs  the  edible  birds'  nests,  the 
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porcelain  jars  and  vases,  the  lanterns,  screens,  and  elaborate  carvings 
the  lacquered  and  japan  ware,  and  other  articles  long  known  t»  travellers', 
but  which  recent  commercial  intercourse  has  brought  into  the  world* 
were  all  stamped  with  those  features,  which,  like  the  physiognomy  of  its 
inhabitants,  are  recognised  as  soon  as  seen. 

The  peculiar  industrial  products  of  Persia  were  brought  together  in 

sufficient  numbers  to  convey  a  somewhat  adequate  conception  of  the 

du-ecUon  given  to  their  activities.     Particularly  did  the  embroideries, 

rugs,  and  carpets  give  a  true  test  of  the  prevalence  of  those  principles 

of  chromatic  selection  which  influence  the  inhabitants  of  sunny  climates 

The  character  of  these  articles,  too,  like  those  from  China,  can  never  be 

mistaken;  the  ornament,  with  its  tastefulness,  ever  displaying  that  pecu- 

lianty  of  arrangement  and  design  which  feiraediately  leads  to  the  recog- 

jnition  of  Its  Eastern  origin.    Leaving  these  and  all  the  miscellaneous 

objects  connected   with  Eastern  luxuries,  passing  by,  also,  however 

cunous  in  themselves,  as  too  small  for  notice  in  a  mere  general  view,  the 

feathered  flowers  of  Brazilian  industry,  the  vegetable  wax  and  candles 

from  St.  Domingo,  the  mineral  wealth  of  Chili,  and  the  mats^  head 

dresses,  bark  cloth,  and  Indian  vases,  presented  by  her  Majesty,  Pomaie, 

ViBeen  of  the  Society  islands,  let  us  stop  for  a  moment  before  the  large 

collection  of  Tunisian  productions,  sent  by  one  exhibitor  only,  in  the 

person  of  the  Bey,  his  highness  Mushir  Basha. 

The  space  allotted  to  Tunis  was  fitted  up  with  counters  and  stalls, 
after  the  manner  of  a  series  of  native  shops.  In  the  centre  was  pitched 
the  hair  tent  of  a  Bedouin  Arab.  On  the  walls  hung  the  gay  caparison 
of  his  horse  and  Uie  holyday  attire  of  his  wives.  Heavy  carpets  covered 
the  floor,  and  skins  of  the  leopard  and  lion  made  the  lounges  and  beds. 
Here  were  the  leaves  of  the  famed  henna,  the  figs,  raisina,  and  dates,  the 
saffron  and  mdigo,  the  cloaks  and  Joubag,  with  their  oriental  charac- 
tenstics,  and  the  fez  caps,  with  their  brilliant  dyes.  This  whole  division 
formed  a  true  and  highly  picturesque  representation  of  the  industrial 
condition  of  Tunis,  itself  a  kind  of  trophy  of  ancient  civilization,  marvel- 
lously brought  down  to  the  present  day. 

The  products  of  Egypt,  presided  over  by  Captain  Abdel  Hamia,  himself 
the  nriost  curious  production  of  all,  presented,  not  an  extensive,  but  a 
complete  and  interesting  collection.  The  beautiful  cottons,  linens,  and 
silks  of  the  native  looms,  the  Damascus  swords,  the  dried  and  preserved 
fruits,  the  rice,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  barley,  beans,  and  lentils  of  this 
wonderfully  fertile  country,  and  the  rude  domestic  implements,  in  con- 
trast with  the  beautiful  specimens  of  embroidery  and  textile  art,  show 
the  industrial  condition  of  a  people  preserved  through  centuries  without 
change  or  progress. 

Of  Greek  exhibitors,  inclusive  of  the  Greek  government,  there  wer« 
thirty-five  in  number.  The  articles  they  exhibited  indicate  the  exis- 
tence of  various  sources  of  wealth,  which  appear  only  to  await  a  vigorous 
application  of  the  means  of  industrial  progress  to  become  producUve. 
Ihe  vegeuible  products  shown  included  valonia,  madder,  currants, 
raisins,  and  tobacco;  the  mineral,  those  marbles  which,  wrought  by  an- 
cient art,  have  formed  the  admiration  of  every  time  and  people;  and  the 
animal,  a  jar  of  HyraetUan  honey,  linked  with  classical  associations. 
But  the  products  of  Greece  at  this  day,  like  her  people,  bear  the  linea- 
ments of  degeneracy. 
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♦k     ^T  u^  J*'^^"  °^  the  Exhibition  attracted  more  general  attention 
than  that  which  was  occupied  by  Turkey.    To  the  more  stupidly  curious 
▼isitore,  the  luxurious  furniture  and  gorgeous  trappings  which  she  dis- 
played   were  objects  of  unceasing  admiration;  while  to  intelligent  ob- 
servers, the  evidences  which  were  to  be  seen,  amid  the  barbaric  splendor 
of  her  manufecmres,  of  a  genius  struggling  for  freedom,  enlisted  a  kind 
and  degree  of  sympathy  unlike  whtt  was  manifested  for  any  other  nation 
Too  much  praise  cannot  be  accorded  to  the  Sultan  for  his  endeavors  to 
revive  the  manufactures  which  odce  existed,  and  by  the  introduction, 
at  his  own  cost,  of  new  machinery,  to  give  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  indus- 
try of  his  country.    The  surest  baisis  of  her  future  progress,  however,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  enlarged  education  she  is  giving  to  her  young  men. 
Her  means  of  instruction  at  home  are  rivalling  those  which  the  best 
schools  of  Germany  and  England  confer,  and  added  to  these  she  send* 
a  large  deputation  from  among  the  most  promising  sons  of  her  chief 
ciUzens  abroad  every  year;  not  to  acquire  the  arts  of  ship-building  and 
civil  engmeenng  alone,  but  to  become  conversant  with  the  views  of 
men  of  sound  practical   opinions  on  all  important  subjects.      In  em- 
broidery and  articles  of  gorgeous  work,  Turkey  has  long  stood  pre-emi- 
nent  among  onental  nations;  but  she  seems  to  be  aware  that  the  day 
has  arrived  when  a  display  of  mere  magnificence  is  no  longer  accounted 
i?\!j?^.^f  wealth  or  greatness.    In  proof  of  this,  she  produced  at  the 
±iXhibition  broad  cloths,  equal  to  the  best  English;  cotton  fabrics  and  silk 
piece  goods,  little  inferior  to  the  French;  and  reeled  raw  silks,  unsur- 
passed by  the  best  Italian.     The  high  cost  of  these  shows,  indeed,  that 
her  improved  manufactures  are  but  in  their  infancy;  but  it  also  shows 
that  the  country  possessing  the  greatest  natural  resources  of  any  country 
in  h^urope   has  started  in  that  race  where  indomitable  determinatien—- 
the  strongest  characteristic  of  Hhe  Mussulman— is  the  sure  guarantee  of 
Success . 

Arrived  at  nearly  the  same  point  in  her  retrogression  from  industrial 
independence  that  Turkey  has  reached  in  her  advance  towards  it,  Spaiu 
exhibited  in  her  compartments  the  melancholy  evidences  of  decadence 
irom  greatness.  She  who  once  ruled  a  dominion  as  wide  as  Britannia, 
K  u  ?i  argosies  came  laden  with  tlie  spoils  of  the  Old  World  and  New. 
who  held  the  Netherlands  by  her  armies,  in  spite  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
sent  her  annada,  styled  invincible,  to  chastise  England,  upon  the 
great  arena  of  industrial  competition  in  the  nineteenth  century,  held  the 
place  of  but  a  third-rate  power.  A  few  sword  blades  from  the  oldest 
•  t'^^  '"r  S,T^'  ^  ^V""  b«a»'iful  «lk  fabrics  from  the  once-renowned 
works  of  Talavera,  a  few  samples  of  common  cloths  from  Segovia,  an 
imperfect  representation  of  the  manufactures  of  hemp  and  flax,  sici- 
men^  of  cordage  and  sail  cloths,  and  an  indifferent  collection  of  grains, 
marbles,  metals,  and  earths,  constituted  the  main  portion  of  the  product^ 
irom  the  peninsula.  I         •  * 

Not  unlike  Spain  in  the  meagre  display  of  textile  fabrics,  but  surpassing 
her  in  the  show  of  raw  materials  and  produce,  Portugal  held  also  but  an 
inferior  position  in  the  great  Exhibition.  There  were,  however,  fine 
.  carvmgs  m  ivory,  indicative  of  much  skill  in  executton,  a  few  interesting 
irorks  in  the  precious  metals,  and  the  great  oil  jar  from  Alentejo,  to  draw 
attenuon  to  the  small  division  she  occupied. 
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Italy,  as  a  whole,  was  not  represented.  Sardinia,  Tuscany,  and  ihs 
papal  States,  were  congregated,  as  independent  sovereignties,  among  the 
other  nations  of  the  world;  but  neither  Naples  of  modem  days,  nor 
Italy  of  ancient  glory,  possessed  a  local  habitation  or  a  name  in  the 
Crystaf  Palace.  It  is  significant  of  much  to  the  reflecting  mind,  that 
from  the  papal  States  two  sections  only  were  represented,  viz:  raw  ma- 
terials and  sculpture.  Among  the  former  were  silicious  quartz,  asphalte, 
and  alum;  and  among  the  latter,  sculptures,  cameos  in  onyx  and  shell, 
and  beautiful  mosaic  work  from  the  Vatican.  Tuscany  seemed  to  be 
awakening  from  her  sleep,  and,  by^the  samples  which  she  sent  of  the 
products  of  her  mines  and  her  soil,  to  give  earnest  of  efforts  towards  bet- 
ter days.  Though  the  industrial  superiority  which  she  held  during  the 
middle  ages,  when  the  most  powerful  nations  of  Europe  were  her  tribu- 
taries, can  never  be  regained,  she  may  yet — from  her  timber,  (the  best  in 
Europe,)  her  marbles,  and  her  metallic  ores — from  which  the  boracic 
acid  of  commerce  is  almost  exclusively  obtained — again  enjoy  an  envia- 
ble pre-eminence.  Even  in  advance«of  her,  in  all  that  pertains  to  the 
true  greatness  of  nations,  was  her  sister  State,  Sardinia.  Neariy  one 
hundred  exhibitors  represented  her  industry.  A  liberalist  in  opinion  and 
action,  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  the  word,  came  to  preside  over 
her  interests.  Sixty  operatives — intelligent  young  mechanics  and  arti- 
sans, supported  by  the  government — studied  those  lessons  of  practical 
knowledge  in  the  Exhibition  which  would  be  most  serviceable  to  home 
industry.  Her  contributions  afforded  good  evidence  of  improving  labor. 
To  say  nothing  of  her  pharmaceutical  specimens,  unsurpassed  by  any 
nation,  or  of  her  rich  mineralogjical  show,  there  was  nothing  throughout 
the  Exhibition  to  equal  the  filigree  and  chased  silver  work  from  Turin, 
or  to  surpass  the  products  of  the  velvet  looms  of  Genoa.  Success  to  all 
activity  which  impels  the  industry  of  Italy  towards  better  days  !  Among 
<he  fine  arts,  still  clinging  to  their  ancient  home,  and  recalling,  even  in 
their  degeneracy,  the  traces  of  a  nobler  inspiration  and  a  happier  era, 
was  a  piece  full  of  meaning — a  matron  teaching  her  children  to  walk 
alone,  emblematic  of  Young  Italy." 

Next  in  order  of  location  came  the  collection  of  France,  the  most  at- 
tractive and  extensive  of  any  in  the  foreign  department,  and  in  more  points 
than  one  rivalling  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  would  be  vain  to 
attempt,  in  this  brief  notice,  to  indicate  even  the  principal  features  of  this 
congress  of  French  industry.  Among  the  raw  materials,  silk,  in  every 
variety  of  process,  claimed  general  admiration.  Hemp,  wool,  and  other 
textile  materials  were  amply  displayed.  The  delicate  chemical  prepa- 
rations, the  grosser  products,  the  cements  and  paints,  the  metals  and 
metallic  manipulations,  the  prepared  food  and  simple  grains,  made  an 
interesting  exhibition  of  themselves.  The  machinery  department,  from 
the  huge  water-wheel  down  to  the  kitoheu  bellows;  the  deparUuent  of 
manufactures,  from  the  gorgeous  tapestry  of  the  Gobelin's  looms  to  the 
embroidered  garter;  the  department  of  ceramic  manufactures,  from  the 
service  of  Sevres  china,  too  costly  for  money  to  purchase,  down  to  the 
newest  pattern  of  baking  dishes;  the  department  of  fine  arts,  from  the 
group  of  Cain  and  his  Family,  to  the  blurred  and  lifeless  talbotype;  and 
the  rich  department  of  jewelry,  from  the  jewels  of  her  majesty  the 
Queen  of  Spain  to  the  plain  wedding  ring  of  the  peasant — each  one,  iu 
its  time  and  place,  through  all  its  most  minute  ramifications,  skillfully 
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arranged,  and  in  every  respect  full  of  artistic  feeling,  was  apparently  com- 
plete.  It  is  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  French  indjustry,  that  all  its 
products  touch  upon  the  wants,  the  comforts,  and  the  luxuries  of  th& 
million.  Tliey  deal  alike  in  the  beauty  of  the  cottage  and  the  embel- 
lishment of  the  palace.  Their  bronzes,  thf3ir  lamps,  and  chandeliers,  and 
candelabra,  their  furniture,  their  cambrics,  shawls,  and  silks,  even  the 
most  ordinary  products  of  the  shops,  are  with  them  works  of  art,  rather 
than  results  of  industry.  While  they  do  not  neglect  the  demands  of  trade, 
it  is  the  glory  of  France  that  her  workmen  aspire  ia  everything  to  punty 
of  design.  The  features  of  her  chaa;acter  are  imprinted  upon  all  she  pro- 
duces; there  being  no  more  perfect  picture  of  the  great  nation  than  is  U> 
be  seen  in  her  works  of  industry. 

Belgium  showed  machinery  and  iron  work,  agricultural  implements, 
carpets,  and  wood  carvings,  proving  her  right  to  be  considered  a  first 
rate  manufacturing  country.  Perhaps  there  is  not  in  the  world,  as  the 
various  results  of  their  industry  show,  a  more  industrious,  artistic,  or 
pains  taking  people. 

The  show  of  Austria,  if  the  productions  of  her  Italian  possessions  were 
to  be  accounted  hers,  was  magnificent.  Her  furniture  was  unequalled 
for  richness  and  splendor;  her  Bohemian  glass  sustained  its  world-wide 
reputation  for  beauty;  her  statuary  exhibited  a  vigor  and  excellence 
unapproached;  and  her  lithographers  proved,  by  their  contributions,  that 
they  led  the  world. 

The  German  collection,  from  the  numerous  States  of  the  Zoll  Verein,. 
wanting  in  that  variety  and  expansiveness  which  mark  the  industrial  de- 
velopments of  the  great  western  States  of  Europe,  slewed  a  force  and 
enterprise  of  the  manufacturing  spirit  which  bid  lair  to  supplant  England 
and  France  in  the  markets  of  the  worid.  In  the  element  of  cheapness  in 
production,  none  can  equal  the  Germans.     The  *'  Amazon  "  and   "  Li- 

busa,"  and  other  marks  of  statuary,  testified  that  in  higher  art  there  is 
possessed  by  her  sculptors  energy  and  earnestness  of  expression,  both 
characteristic  of  her  people  and  approaching  the  sublime.  In  hardware 
and  cutlery,  in  textile  fabrics  of  the  cheaper  kind,  and  in  medium  porce- 
lain, the  States  of  Gemiany  are  destined  to  be  the  workshop  of  th« 
worid . 

Of  Norway, ^Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Switzeriand,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say  more  thanf  that  each,  in  its  industrial  products,  reflected  its  peculiar 
national  characteristics.  This,  too,  was  equally  true  of  Russia.  From 
these,  the  grand,  and  striking,  and  regal,  only  came.  The  seal  of  the 
autocrat  was  stamped  on  everything.  In  all  the  beauty  and  magnifi- 
cence, and  costliness,  and  display  of  the  Russian  division,  one  saw 
nothing  of  the  people.  It  was  an  exhibition  of  the  enterprise  of  the  ex- 
ecutive— of  the  power  of  the  sovereign — of  the  resources  of  the  exche- 
quer. It  is  not  intended  to  be  said  that  no  individual  contributions  were 
received  from  Russia.  The  costly  vases  made,  malachite  doors,  and 
heavy  silks,  were  many  of  them  the  production  of  manufactories  built 
up  by  private  enterprise;  but  in  even  these  the  hand  of  an  absolute 
power  was  everywhere  apparent,  encouraging  or  restraining— tempting 
forward  J)y  the  hope  of  reward,  or  holding  back  by  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment. 

Perhaps  the  industrial  products  of  no  two  countries  which  ever  existed 
presented  so  many  points  of  strong  contrast  as  did  those  of  Russia  and. 
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the  United  States  at  the  Exhibition.     In  the  one  case,  everything  which 
^w&fiT/'^''''''  '!l  "^^  ^.h«r,  cheap.    The  compartments  ofRussia, 
splendidly  fitted  up  and  appointed,  were  attractive  from  the  princelv^ 
magmficence  of  the  arUcles  displayed.    The  compartments  of  the  United 
H^r.^'  ^'"tK       contrary,  decorated  with  great  plainness,  drew  admira- 
tion  from  those  who  visited  them  by  the  adaptability  of  everything  thev 
contained  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended.     Thousands 
never  ceased  to  gaze  with  wonder  on  jewels,  embroidery,  velvets  silk/ 
^nd  furs,  contributed  from  the  various  imperial  establishments  of  sV 
Petersbnrgh  and  Moscow.     There  were  others,  however-and  they  t^ 
were  counted  by  thousands  before  the  Exhibition  closed-who  found— in 
he  water  pails,  made  by  machinery,  and  furnished  at  one-quarter  the 
usual  pnce;  m  the  pegged  boots  and  shoes,  between  the  upper  leather 
and  soles  of  which  not  a  waxed  end  was  drawn;  in  the  improJ^d  house- 
hold,  barn,  garden,  and  field  implements;  in  the  bell  telegraphs,  and 
spring  chairs,  and  cooking  ranges,  and  hot  air  furnaces,  and  camp  bed - 

^^r^nT^  ^^lA-  ""^  '""'^u^T  '''^'^''  ^^""''^  by  ^he  display  in  no  other 
part  of  the  building.  The  Russian  exhibition  was  a  proof  of  the  wealth 
power  enterprise,  and  intelligence  of  Nicholas;  that  of  the  United  States 
an  evidence  of  the  ingenuity,  industry,  and  capacity  of  a  free  and  ed- 
nf  fI.^''^ d'  Tk  T  ""^  /^^  'l^^^  ^^ ^"  ^'^I^^«^  ^  the  notabilities 
worid  ^^  ^  P^'^P'^  ^°  ^^"^  workingmen  of  the 

The  history  of  our  portion  of  the  exhibition— of  the  lack  of  all  pecu- 
niary aid  from  the  goverriment,  of  its  eariy  discouragements,  vicissitudes, 
and  trials,  of  its  gradual  emerging  from  darkness,  of  its  stoutly-fouRht 
battles,  Its  victories  and  success,  and  of  its  hardly  but  fairly  won  honors 
at  the  close— IS  all   too  well  known  to  the  whole  worid  to  need  recapitu- 

WpTnil?;  ''  f?'''"^  ^°/'y  ^^'^  '^^  ^^^^  »«'  misunderstood. 
5^  u  ®^°^*^f  T""^  °^  °"''  productions  to  England;  but  that 
would  only  have  confirmed,  not  altered,  the  verdict  which  the  world  has 
given  us.  We  alone  of  all  peonle,  exhibited  the  products  of  unfettered, 
untaxed,  unpatronized  labor.  iVe  showed  the  results  of  pure  democracy 
upon.the  industry  of  men  We  demonstrated  the  progressiveness  of  the 
human  mind  when  in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty.  And  we  alone,  from 
among  the  assemblage  of  two-score  nations,  bore  away  the  palm  for  in- 
tciligent  labor.  ^         r  »« 
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INFORMATION 


TO  fEiaOirS  HATING  BUSINMl  TO  TSAlTSilCT  AT  TUB 


UNITED  STATES  PATENT  OFFICE. 


Skc.  1. 


; 


OF  THE  FORMS  PRESCRIBED  BY  LAW,  AND  THE  RULES 
ADOPTED  BY  THE  OFFICE. 


Tht!  following  forms  and  rules  are  founded,  the  first  upon  positire  law.  and 
the  second  upon  the  constmctive  power  the  Commissioner  has  to  issue  such 
orders  as  will  secure  wiparUal  justice  to  applicants  and  facilitate  the  transac- 
lion  of  business,  ""oau 

The  laws  now  in  force  relative  to  patents  are  those  approved  Jul?  4  IfiSfi- 
m^L'uI^Jt'lm.  '''''  ^"^'""'''  ''''-'  ^^' ^^'  1848!'MarT3; 

^•I*'^^T^''^'^'"^  upon  these  are  fixed,  and  cannot,  of  course,  be  varied 
without  the  intervention  of  Congress;  but  rules,  having  their  origin  in  the 
Coniniwsioner,  can  be  revised  or  modified  at  bis  discretion. 

S.C.  IL    FOR  WHAT  PATENTS  MAY  BE  GRANTED. 

By  the  act  of  1836,  section  6,  patents  were  granted  for  anv  new  and  useful 
»rt,  machine,  manufacture,  or  composition  of  matter,  or  any  new  and  useful 
improvement  on  any  art,  machine,  manufacture,  or  composition  of  matter,  not 
.nrrJ'J'^^t^  l"^  others  before  the  applicant's  discovery  or  invention  thereof, 
and  not.  at  the  time  of  his  application  for  a  patent,  in  public  use.  or  on  sale 
with  his  consent  or  allowance  as  the  inventor  or  discoverer;  but,  by  the  act  of 

?^  i^^'  "^  P**?^  "  ^*'^  *°  ^^  '"^""^  ^y  ^^'^on  of  the  purchase,  sale 
or  use  [of  the  invention]  prior  to  the  application  for  a  patent,  except  on  proof 
of  abandoninent  of  such  invention  to  the  public,  or  that  such  purchase,  sale  or 
public  use  kaa  been  for  more  than  two  ytan  prior  to  luch  applieation  for  « 
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By  the  3d  section  of  the  act  of  184!1  patents  are  also  granted  f«r  new  and 
original  designs:  | 

1.  For  a  manufacture,  whether  of  metal  or  other  material. 

2.  For  the  printing  of  ^woollen,  silk,  cotton,  or  other  fabrics. 

3.  For  busts,  statues,  or  bas  reliefs,  or  composition  in  alto  or  basso  reliero. 

4.  For  any  impression  or  ornament  (whether  complete  in  itself,  or)  to  be 
placed  on  any  articls  of  manufacture  in  marble  or  other  material. 

5.  For  any  new  and  original  pattern,  or  print,  or  picture,  to  be  either  worked 
into  or  worked  on,  or  printed  or  painted,  or  cast  or  otherwise  fixed  on,  any 
article  of  manufacture. 

6.  For  any  new  shape  or  configuration  of  any  article  of  manufacture. 
All  such  designs  not  being  previously  known  or  used  by  others. 

I 

Sbc.  III.  TO  WHOM  PATtNTS  MAY  BE  GRANTED. 

I 

Patents  are  granted  to  citizens  of  the  United  States;  to  aliens  who  shall  have 
been  resident  in  the  United  States  one  year  next  preceding,  and  shall  have 
made  oath  of  their  intention  to  become  citizens  thereof;  to  one  or  more 
assignees  of  entire  patent  rights;  to  administrators  and  executors,  and  to 
foreign  inventors  or  discoverers,  but  the  law  makes  no  provision  for  granting 
to  the  latter  patents  for  new  and  original  designs. 

In  case  of  the  decease  of  an  inventor,  before  he  has  obtained  a  patent  for 
his  invention,  "the  right  of  applying  for  and  obtaining  such  patent  shall  devolve 
on  the  administrator  or  executor  of  suoh  person  in  trust  for  the  heirs  at  law  of 
the  deceased,  if  he  shall  have  died  iatestate ;  but  if  otherwise,  then  in  trust 
for  his  devisees,  in  as  full  and  ample  manner,  and  under  the  same  conditions, 
limitations,  and  restrictions,  as  the  same  was  held,  or  might  have  been  claimed 
or  enjoyed,  by  such  person  in  his  or  htr  lifetime ;  and,  when  application  for  a 
^patent  shall  be  made  by  such  legal  representatives,  the  oath  or  affirmation  shall 
be  so  Taried  as  to  be  applicable  to  the.-n." 

Joint  inventors  are  entitled  to  a  jeint  patent;  but  neither  can  claim  one 
separately.  i 

Sec.  IV.     OF  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

Of  the  propriety  of  making  an  application  for  a  patent,  tba  inrentor  or  his 
agent  must  be  the  sole  judge.  The  Patent  Office  is  open,  the  records  and 
models  may  be  consulted  during  office  hours,  and  the  applicant  can  personally, 
or  by  attorney,  satisfy  himself  of  the  expediency  of  filing  his  papers. 

Further  than  the  facilities  thus  afforded,  the  office  can  yield  no  assistance 
until  the  case  is  regularly  before  it  in  manner  prescribed  by  law. 

By  the  act  of  July  4,  1836,  entitled  "An  act  to  promote  the  usefal  arts,  and 
to  repeal  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  heretofore  made  for  that  purpose,"  a  pria- 
ciple  entirely  new  wns  engraAed  upon  the  system  under  which  patents  had 
been  previously  granted. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  act  it  Was  made  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents,  on  the  receipt  of  any  application  for  a  patent,  to  institute  "an  ex* 
amination  of  the  alleged  new  invention  or  discovery,"  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  same  had  been  before  "invented  or  discovered  by  any  other 
person  in  this  country,"  or  "patented  or  described  in  any  printed  publication 
in  this  or  any  foreign  country."  Thus  was  the  grant  of  patents  in  future  re- 
strictjod  to  such  "inventions  or  discoveiies"  as  were  neve,  in  the  most  absolute 
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f^.  !ffi  «»»e  term  and  a  rery  laborious  and  responsible  duty  imposed  upon 
this  office.  In  aid  of  the  solution  of  the  question  of  novelty,  thus  raised  on 
every  application,  the  applicant  was  required  to  furnish  a  fSll  and  clear  de" 
scription  of  his  invention,  signed,  witnessed,  and  verified  by  his  oath  accom- 

E^to^n  T^''  l"^  ^^'"'"^  °^  '^'  ""»«  '  •"  ^^-^  'J^-^ed  nec;ssarnn 
thP  nV.        "'?;"*  **"  "^^^^  '°  \'***^°*-     Furnished  with  these  illustrations 
aki^ffn  »r"  l*"?  '«<l"^d  to  go  Into  a  rigorous  and  extended  examination: 
wirp^n  kI  f      f""  ''"^  of  history  on  the  given  subject,  whether  its  evidence 

Z  n  ^^""f  '"  P*"""^'  »''^"*'^**'  *^*'^*^  fi'^^'  or  descripuons  published  in 

this  or  in  any  foreign  country,  in  any  period  of  time.  ^  ' 

I»hnrJ«  *'*»»^"<^^  «f  ^ese  examinations,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  constant  and 
laborious  employment  a  number  of  persons  specially  selected  for  their  knowl- 
edge  and  skill  m  the  arts;  to  refer  with  guatded  care  to  caveats  fi^d  in  the 

sfon"  Vo  naT/nt  ^*^'  f '"'  ^"'7'"^  ^^  ^^^'^  ^^'"^  '«»«  ^^^  on  such  oVca! 
r^ZVu  A  I  ^r*"^^  «'*"^*^'  *"^  ^°  ^"^^'^  '^"'J^s  on  the  arts  as  have  been 

published  here  or  elsewhere;  and  also  to  keep  pace  with  the  current  of  inven" 
tion  throughout  the  world,  by  a  constant  and  copious  supply  of  uch  publica- 
tions,  m  this  country  and  in  Europe,  as  are  devoted  to  this  object        ^ 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  this  office  cannot  undertake  to  respond  to  the 
nion"'  '"'^"'"'!,  ^^f",^^^'-^  addressed  to  it,  whether  such  or  such  an  in! 
jention  is  new,  and  whether  a  patent  can  be  obtained  for  it:  because  eve?v 
exorerrr""^'  thet.yio/eyu.,/ton  of  novelty ;  and  before'the  ofS'e  cou  d 

renTed  bv  Z  nn™'  '°  ''?'°'*'"'  ?'  """^  ^'*"^"  °^  "g*'^^"^  examination  now 
»Whi  .  -iV  1      •  °  *  o^^V'"  application  would  be  necessary,  and  this  too 
without  Illustration.     Such  inquiries  are  based  on  very  imperfect  gene  al  Tel 
IIH      ^u^'^^j'""  applications  for  patents,  the  law  reqWs  thaUhe  office 
shall  have  the  aid,  not  only  of  clear  and  full  description,  under  oath   but  Sso 
accurate  drawings  and  models,  before  it  shall  decide  the  question  whether    in 
rZfnT  ^"•|;*'t.»°^'=";"^«  ^  ^>  &c.    The  attempt  to  answer  such  inler" 
oratories  would  effectually  mtemipt  the  business  of  the  office,  and  be  adh-ect 
infi-ingement  on  the  rights  of  tho«,  who  apply  for  patents,  as  the  examinations 
of    heir  applications  must  necessarily  be  suspended  ;   moreover,  it  wLuld  be 
prejudging  cases,  aad  be  a  violation  of  law. 
There  is  another  class  of  inquiries  which,  for  the  reasons  above  enumerated 

a^dTlr;'  Tl^  *  '"P""'"  ^'"™  '^'  "'^^'^'  ^"  ■'  •"<l"i"«''  founded  upon  brief 
and  imperfect  descriptions,  propounded  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  such 

offiT  J'^TT """''  ^^"^  been  patented,  and.  if  so.  lo  who^;  nor  can  the 
th^v  hirr  '°.'"r'"^^  '°"/=»^'"?  P^n<i'ng  or  rejected  applications  (unless 
they  have  been  withdrawn)  without  the  consent  of  the  applicants  in  writing 

The  office  IS  frequently  called  upon  to  explain  certain  principle     of  pl?;nt 
ind'«.  if'7  •"'7™*^'«»  "  »°  '"Odes  of  procedure  in  the  protection  of  paienTs 
and  suits  for  infringements,  and  also  as  to  the  value  of  a  patented  invention 
and  upon  a  variety  of  topics  concerning  the  rights  of  patCees  and  other  ' 
The  office  cannot  act  as  counsellor  for  individuals,  nor  as  an  expounder  of  lau 

rnfor;ron"th;r:sV°h^""''"'  r'"^""''"  theoffice;rd  the^'xr/nt^f 
niormation  that  can  be  given  in  these  cases,  is  to  forward  a  copy  of  Patent 
laws  and  the  usual  printed  official  circular.  ^^ 

understtXhltl' h"  ''f''''^T''  ^'"  T'^  satisfactory.     It  will  be  distinctly 
understood  that,  in  declining  to  respond  to  the  class  of  inquiries  above  stated 

li;Lh^^^' oTJatfor  ^  '^^^^"^^^  ^''^^  ^'-'  "^ "-  ^--  -y  ^^^'o 

wif^f/!?."  i'"!?  .!"  application  for  a  patent,  much  disappointment  and  delay 
will  be  avoided  by  attending  to  the  following  directions  :  Isi.  The  fJitioi 
should  be  made  to  iheCommissi<mer,  praying  .hat  a  patent  may  be  gran^d  for 
innZu  2d.  The  ^.o/icahon  should  be  filed,  describing,  as  c  earTy  and 

concisely  as  possible,  the  improvement  made.     3d.  The  oath  or  affirltto- 
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should  be  made  to  the  originality  of  the  invention.  4th.  Dratrings,  when  th« 
nature  of  the  case  admits  of  them,  should  accompany  the  application.  5th. 
The  model  or  specimen,  as  the  case  may  be,  clearly  representing  the  improre- 
ment,  should  be  deposited ;  and,  6th.  The  fee  required  by  law  should  be  paid, 
and  in  manner  pointed  out  in  section  XVIII. 

Owing  to  the  great  increase  of  business  in  this  office,  and  in  order  to  prevent 
all  possibility  of  mistake  as  to  the  fact  Mfhether  an  application  is  complete,  it 
has  become  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  the  practice  of  receiving  cases  in  de- 
tached portions  at^ various  times.  It  is  now  often  the  case  that  the  fee  is  paid 
at  one  time,  the  papers  forwarded  at  aaother,  the  drawing  at  a  third,  and  the 
model  delitvered  at«till  a  different  period.'  Long  intervals  are  often  suffered  to 
elapse  between  each  stage  of  the  procedure,  and  it  is  necessary  at  each  step 
to  search  the  books  of  the  o^ce  to  ascertain  what  the  party  has  done  before. 

In  the  multitude  of  applications,  this  state  of  things  leads  to  the  expenditure 
of  much  time,  and,  in  case  of  similarity  of  names  of  parties,  or  of  the  character 
of  inventions,  is  liable  to  be  a  cause  of  error.  I  have,  therefore,  deemed  it 
necessary  to  adopt  the  following  rule^  which  will  be  enforced  on  and  after  May 

1850 : 

All  the  papers  and  the  fee  in  each  application  must  be  filed  in  this  office  at 
the  same  time,  whether  they  be  delivered  by  the  applicant  or  his  agent,  or 
forwarded  by  mail ;  and  in  those  cases  where  the  party  or  his  agent  is  in  this 
city,  then  the  model  must  be  delivered  at  the  same  time.  If  the  party  or  his 
agent  is  not  on  the  spot,  the  model  can  be  forwarded  at  their  convenience. 

This  office  cannot  refuse  to  receive  such  papers  and  fees  as  may  be  forwarded 
to  it  at  different  intervals,  but  parties  m  ho  persist  in  such  a  course  are  warned 
that  this  office  will,  hereafter,  not  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  same, 
nor  hold  itself  responsible  for  any  errors  that  may  arise  from  such  irregular 
proceedings. 

Not  until  these  requirements  are  fnithfuUy  and  minutely  fulfilled,  according 
to  the  instructions  hereafter  given,  can  any  case  receive  the  action  of  the  of- 
fice. 

1st.  Of  the  petition. — The  inventor,  having  made  a  useful  invention  of  dis- 
covery, must  make  application,  in  writing,  to  the  Commissioner,  signifying  his 
desire  of  obtaining  an  exclusive  property  therein,  and  praying  that  a  patent 
may  be  granted  therefor.  The  usual  form  is  annexed.  The  petition  must  b* 
signed  by  the  applicant. 


«     rORM   OF   PETITION. 


To  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  : 

The  petition  of  John  Fitch,  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  and 

State  of  Pennsylvania — 

Respectfully  represents:  | 

That  your  petitionerhas  invented  a  Bew  and  improved  mode  of  preventin(f 
steam-boilers  from  bursting,  which  he  verily  believes  has  not  been  known  or 
need  prior  to  the  invention  thereof  by  your  petitioner.  He  therefore  prays 
that  letters  |)atent  of  the  United  States  may  be  granted  to  him  therefor,  vestiojfir 
in  him  and  his  legal  representatives  the  exclusive  right  to  the  same,  upon  the 
terms  and  conditions  expressed  in  the  act  of  Congress  in  that  case  made  and 
provided  ;  he  having  paid  tliirty  dollars  into  the  treasury,  and  complied  with 
ihe  other  provisions  of  the  suid  act. 

JOHN  FITCH. 
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td.  (y  /A«  tpeeificmtitm, — He  must  th«n  deliver  a  written  description  of  his 
invention  or  discovery,  and  of  the  manner  and  process  of  making,  constructinf , 
nsing,  and  compounding  the  same,  in  such  full,  clear,  and  exact  terras,  a?oid- 
ing  unnecessary  prolixity,  as  to  enable  any  person  skilled  in  the  art  or  science 
to  which  it  appertains,  or  with  which  it  is  most  cleariy  connected,  to  make, 
construct,  compound,  and  use  the  same  ;  and  in  case  of  any  machine,  he  shall 
fully  explain  the  principle,  and  the  several  modes  in  which  he  has  contem- 
plated the  application  of  that  principle  or  character  by  which  it  mat  be  distin- 
fuished  from  other  inventions;  and  shall  particularly  specify  and  po^nt  out  the 
part,  improvement,  or  combination  which  he  claims  as  his  own  invention  or 
dis«oi^ry. 

It  is  important,  in  all  cases,  to  have  the  specification  describe  the  sectiont 
of  the  drawings,  and  refer  by  letters  to  the  parts  The  followinff  is  the  form 
adopted  by  the  offic* : 


FORM   OF   flPECIFICATION. 

To  all  lohom  it  may  concern : 

Be  it  known  that  I,  John  Fitch,  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  county  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  have  invented  a  new  and  improved  mode  of 
preventing  steam-boilers  from  bursting,  and  I  do  hereby  declare  that  the  fol- 
lowing IS  a  full  and  exact  description  thereof,  reference  being  had  to  the  ac- 
companying drawings,  and  to  the  letters  of  reference  marked  thereon. 

The  nature  of  my  invention  consists  in  providing  the  upper  part  of  a  steam- 
boiler  with  an  aperture  in  addition  to  that  for  the  safety-valve;  which  aperture 
IS  to  be  closed  by  a  plug  or  disk  of  alloy,  which  will  fuse  at  any  given  degree 
•f  heat,  and  permit  the  steam  to  escape,  should  the  safety-valve  fail  to  perform 
Its  functions. 

To  enable  others  skilled  in  the  art  t»  make  and  use  my  invention,  I  will  pro- 
ceed to  describe  its  construction  and  operation  :  I  construct  nay  steam-boiler  in 
any  of  the  known  forms,  and  apply  thereto  gauge-cocks,  a  safety-valve,  and 
the  other  appendages  of  such  boilers;  but,  in  order  to  obviate  the  danger 
arising  from  the  adhesion  of  the  safety-valve,  and  from  other  causes,  T  niake  a 
second  opening  in  the  top  of  the  boiler  similar  to  that  made  for  the  safety- 
valve,  as  shown  at  A,  in  the  accompanying  drawing  ;  and  in  this  opening!  in- 
sert a  plug  or  disk  of  fusible  alloy,  securing  it  in  its  place  by  a  meul  ring  and 
screws,  or  otherwise.  This  fusible  metal  I,  in  general,  compose  of  a  mixture 
of  lead,  tin,  and  bismuth,  in  such  proportions  as  will  insure  its  melting  at  a 
given  temperature,  which  must  be  that  to  which  it  is  intended  to  limit  the 
Btearn,  and  will,  of  course,  vary  with  the  pressure  the  boiler  is  intended  to 
sustain.  I  surround  the  opening  conUining  the  fusible  alloy  by  a  lube,  B,  in- 
tended to  conduct  off  any  steam  which  may  be  discharged  therefrom.  When 
the  temperature  of  the  steam,  in  such  a  boiler,  rises  to  its  assigned  limit,  the 
fusible  alloy  will  melt,  and  allow  the  steam  to  escape  freely,  thereby  aecHnng 
It  from  al^  danger  of  explosion. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patertt,  is  the 
application  to  steam-boilers  of  a  fusible  alloy,  which  will  melt  at  i  given  tem- 
perature, and  allow  the  steam  to  escape,  as  herein  described,  using  for  that 
purpose  the  aforesaid  metallic  compound,  or  any  other  substantially  the  ^ame, 
and  which  will  produce  the  intended  effect. 

^.  JOHN  FITCH. 

Witnesses — 

'        Robert  Fxjlton, 
Oliver  Ewamb. 
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WhM  thf  appUoatkni  is  for  «  maclMe«  Um  ipeoificatio*  skouia  comawaM 
was:  I 

Be  it  kii«wn,  thai  I,  ef  ,  ia  the  conaty  of  , 

ud  Sute  of  ,  barv  in?«Bted  a  new  and  uwful  raachiae  foN- 

[•tatng  Um  UM  aad  tide  of  the  machine ;  and  if  tke  a|»piieation  is  for  aa  im- 
provenaent,  it  riiould  read  thus :  a  new  and  usefHl  iaiproveiaent  oa  a,  or  on  the, 
aaehiae,  &e.]--and  I  do  hereby  declare  that  the  follewing  h  a  foil,  clear,  aad 
exact  descrijKtion  of  the  const  ruction  and  opeiation  of  the  «ame :  reference 
beniff  had  to  ihe  annexed  drawings,  making  a  part  of  this  specification,  in 
which  figure  1m  a  perspective  »iew,  ifare  2  a  loagitadinal  eleration,  figare  3  a 
Uansrerse  section,  &c.,  (thus  describing  all  the  sections  of  the  drawings,  and  then 
refemaff  to  the  parts  by  letters.  The*  follows  the  description  of  the  construc- 
tion aad  operation  of  the  machine,  aad  ending  with  the  claim,  which  should 
express  the  nature  and  character  of  the  invention,  and  identify  the  parts 
claimed  separately  or  in  combination.  If  the  specification  is  for  an  improve- 
ment, the  original  invention  should  be  disclaimed,  aad  the  claim  confined  to  the 
improvement^     The  specification  must  be  signed  by  the  inventor. 

3d.  Of  the  oath  or  affirmation.—*'  Every  inventor,  before  he  can  receive  a 
patent,  must  make  oath  or  affirmation  that  he  does  verily  believe  that  he  is  the 
original  and  first  inventor  or  discoverer  of  the  art,  machine,  manufacture,  com- 
position, or  improveaient,  for  which  he  solicits  a  patent;  and  that  he  does  not 
know  or  believe  that  the  same  was  ever  before  known  or  used ;  and  also  of 
what  eoantry  liw  ia  a  citizen."  In  every  case  the  oath  or  affidavit  must  be 
«iad«  before  a  person  having  general  powers  to  administer  oaths.  Justices  of 
the  peace  have  not,  ia  all  cases,  this  general  power. 

The  oath  required  from  applicants  for  patents  may  be  Uken,  when  the  ap- 
plicant is  not,  for  the  time  being,  residing  in  the  United  States,  before  any 
minister  plenipotentiary,  charg^  d'affairs,  consul,  or  commercial  agent  holding 
epmmiasion  under  the  government  of  the  United  Sutes,  or  before  any  notary 
public  of  the  foreign  country  in  which  such  applicant  may  be. 

If  the  applicant  he  aa  alien,  and  have  resided  one  year  in  the  United  States 
next  preceding  the  application,  and  have  given  legal  notice  of  hia  intention  to 
become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  he  must  make  oath  to  these  facta  before 
he  can  apply  for  a  patent  for  the  same  fee  as  that  paid  by  a  citizen. 


FORM 


I 

r 


OATH. 


City 


ts. 


aim    COlfHTT    OF   PNTLADKLPaiA, 

Stat9  pf  Pennsylvania, 

On  this  day  of  ,  185  ,  before  me,  the  subscriber,  a 

personally  appeared  the  within  named  John  Fitch,  and  made  solemn 
oath  [or  affirmation]  that  he  verily  believes  himself  to  be  the  original  and  first 
inventor  of  the  mode  herein  described  for  preventing  steam-boilers  from  burst- 
ing; and  that  he  does  not  know  or  beKeve  the  same  was  ever  before  known  or 
used;  and  that  he  ia  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Signed,  X.  B. 

/•  I 

A  foreigner  should  make  oath  of  what  country  he  is  a  citizen.  An  alien 
resident  should  make  oath  that  he  hal  resided  in  the  United  States  one  year 
next  preceding  his  application  for  letters  patent,  and  has  made  oath  of  his  in- 
tention to  become  a  citizen  thereof. 

4th.  Of  the  Drawings. — The  law  requires  that  "  the  applicant  for  a  patent 
■hall  accempany  his  application  with  drawing3  and  written  references,  when 
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the  n^re  of  the  ease  admits  of  drawings."    These  drawings  should,  in  ffea- 
eraJ,  be  la  perspective,  and  neaUy  executed  on  sheeU  of  drawing-paper-  and 
such  parts  as  cannot  be  shown  in  perspective  must,  if  described;  be  repre- 
sented in  plans,  sections,  or  deUils.     Duplicates  are  required  if  a  patent  issues 
--one  being  attached  to  the  patent,  and  the  other  placed  on  file  in  the  office. 
An  examinauon,  as  to  originality  of  invention,  may  be  made  on  a  single  draw- 
ing,  when  no  agent  u  employed ;  but  in   all  cases  presented  by  airents  or  at- 
torneys,  duplicate^drawings  murt  be  filed  before  any  examination  can  be  had. 
Thej  must  be  signed  by  the  patentee,  and  attested  by  two  witnesses,  except 
when  the  specification  describes  the  secUons  or  figures,  and  refers  to  the  pails 
by  letters;  in  which  case  they  are  neither  required  to  be  signed  nor  accom- 
panied by  written  references,  the  whole  making  one  instrument.     Drawinrs 
are  absolately  necessary  when  the  case  admits  of  them.     They  must  be  on 
separate  sheets,  distinct  from  the  specificaUon,  and  one  at  least  must  be  made 
on  stiff  drawing-paper,  in  fast  colors. 

The  Patent  Office  does  not  make  original  drawings  to  accompany  applica- 
tions for  patent  It  furnishes  copies  oAhe  same  only  after  the  patent  is  com- 
pleted.  Draughtsmen  m  the  city  ^f  Washington  are  always  ready  to  make 
drawings  at  the  expense  of  the  patentees.  J  J 

5th.  0///,«  Jtfo^/ or  ^fcmm— Every  application  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  model  when  the  invention  admits  of  one.  It  must  be  neatly  and  substan- 
tialy  made,  of  durable  material,  and,  if  possible,  not  over  one  cubic  foot  in  con- 
lents.  In  case  models  are  made  of  pine,  or  other  soft  wood,  they  should  be 
painted  stained,  or  varnished.  The  name  of  the  inventor  (and  assignee,  if 
malfnTr       ""''         ^'  °'  «graved    upon   or   fixed  to  it   in  a  durable 

When  the  invention  is  of  a  "composition  of  matter,"  the  law  requires  that 
the  application  be  accompanied  with  specimens  of  the  ingredients,  and  of  the 
composition  of  matter,  sufficient  in  quantity  fer  the  purpose  of  experiment. 

Models  and  specimens  forwarded  without  a  name  cannot  be  entered  on 
record,  and  are  therefore  liable  to  be  lost  or  mislaid. 

The  Collector  of  the  port  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.^ 

The  Collector  of  the  port  of  Portland,  Maine. 

The  Collector  of  the  port  of  Burlington,  Vermont. 

The  Collector  of  the  port  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

The  Co  ector  of  the  port  of  Boston.  Massachusetts. 

The  Co  ector  of  the  port  of  Hartford.  Connecticut. 

The  Colleetor  of  the  port  of  New  York. 

The  Collector  ef  the  port  of  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania. 

J  he  Collector  of  the  port  of  Baltimore,  Maryland 

The  Collector  of  the  port  of  Richmond,  Virginia. 

The  Collector  of  the  port  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina 

I  he  Collector  of  the  port  of  Savannah,  Georgia. 

The  Collector  of  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

I  be  Collector  of  the  port  of  Detroit,  Michigan. 

The  Collector  of  the  port  of  Buffalo,  New  York. 

The  Surveyor  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

The  Collector  of  the  port  of  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

The  Surveyor  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Surveyor  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  Surveyor  at  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Agents  must  send  models  received  by  them  by  packet,  whe     ihc  same  are 
forwarded  at  the  expense  of  the  office. 
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If  appircanti  prefer  to  have  their  models  transmitted  by  express,  instead  of 
by  packet,  they  must  in  all  cases  pay  the  expense  of  transportation.  Neither 
models  nor  specimens  must,  under  any  circumstances,  be  tent  by  mail.  (Sec 
Sec.  XX.) 

The  transmission  of  models  by  the  agents  extends  to  those  for  new  applica* 
lions,  as  well  as  those  restored  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  th« 
originals. 

Models  of  unpatented  machines,  specimens  of  compositions  and  of  fabrics, 
and  other  manufactures  or  works  of  art,  will  be  received  and  arranged  in  th« 
National  Repository  of  the  Patent  Office 

6th.  Of  ftes  payable  far  a  Patent.— The  fee  payable  on  an  application  for  a 
patent  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  Stales,  or  by  a  foreigner  who  has  resided  in 
the  United  States  one  year  next  preceding  the  application,  and  has  made  oath 
of  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen,  is  thirty  doliari ;  by  a  subject  of  Great 
Brita'm,  Jive  hundred  dollats  ;  by  any  olher  foreigner,  three  hundred  dollars. 

In  a  case  of  a  total  assignment,  before  the  patent  issues,  of  his  invention  by 
a  foreigner  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  the  same  fee  is  required  as  if  the 
patent  issued  to  the  inventor  himself. 

Instructions  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  paying  these  fees  may  be  found  in 
Sec.  XViri  of  this  pamphlet. 

The  above  six  pre-requisites  having  been  complied  with,  the  application  is 
ready  for  examination.  But  the  neglect  of  any  one  of  them,  or  of  the  instruc- 
tions relative  thereto,  will  be  sufficient  to  delay  the  action  of  the  office  until 
they  have  been  satisfactorily  fulfilled. 

If  the  foflowing  questions  can  be  answered  affirmatively  before  transmitting 
the  papers,  feW  applications  .will  be  returned  for  correction : 

l«t.  Is  the  petition  signed  by  the  applicant  and  addressed  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  ? 

2d.  Is  the  specification  signed  and  attested  by  two  witnesses,  aad  does  it 
contain  a  specific  claim  ? 

3d.  Has  the  inventor  made  oath  of  his  citizenship,  and  in  accordance  with 
instructions  and  forms  given  above  ? 

4th.  Are  the  drawings  described  and  referred  to  in  the  specification  ?  If 
not,  are  they  signed  before  two  subscribing  witnesses,  and  accompanied  by 
written  references?     Are  duplicates  sent? 

5th.  Has  the  model  (or  specimen)  been  deposited,  and  is  the  name  of  the 
inventor  and  assignee,  if  the  invention  be  assigned,  durably  affixed  thereto  ? 

6tfa.  Is  the  fee  remitted,  and  in  maoner  prescribed  in  Sec.  XVIII  ? 

I 

Sec.  V.     OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS  DURING  EXAMINATION. 


Applications  are  examined  and  pitents  issued  in  the  order  in  which  the 
proper  documents  are  completed,  except  in  cases  in  which  the  claims  so  nearly 
resemble  those  undergoing  examination  as  to  render  an  interference  probable ; 
in  which  case  they  will  be  taken  up  and  examined  with  the  cases  then  under 
examination. 

A  decision  deliberately  made  and  affirmed  by  one  Commissioner  cannot  be 
disturbed  by  his  successor.  Some  years  since,  the  evils  arising  from  such  re- 
visions became  so  apparent  and  embarrassing,  that  a  positive  rule  to  that  effect 
was  adopted:  It  was  submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

This  office,  therefore,  cannot,  except  under  extraordinary  circimstances, 
disturb  decisions  so  re-affirmed,  but  must  refer  all  who  consider  themselves 
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•gyrieved  to  their  remedy  by  appeal ;  for  instructions  with  regard  to  which,  or 
withdrawal,  see  Sec.  VI,  par.  3  and  4.  For  instructions  relative  to  interfering 
applications.  Sec.  VI,  par.  5.  • 

A  defective  specification  or  drawing  may  be  amended  at  any  time  before  t 
patent  has  issued;  in  which  cue  the  applicant  will  be  required  to  make  oath 
anew.  In  case  papers  are  withdrawn  from  the  office  for  alteration  or  amend- 
ment before  examination,  the  application  will  take  its  turn  fcr  examination  as  a 
new  case  filed  on  the  day  of  the  reception  of  the  altered  or  amended  papers. 

In  case  specifications  and  drawings  should  be  found  defective,  they  are  re- 
turned to  the  applicant,  with  instructions  to  amend.  When  returned  to  the 
omce,  they  are  again  examined  ;  the  examination  in  such  cases  taking  prece- 
dence ot  all  new  cases  on  hand  at  the  time  of  their  reception.  But  if,  on  such 
examination,  it  should  be  found  that  the  instructions  to  amend  have  been  dis- 
regarded, or  not  properly  attended  to.  the  papers  are  again  returned  to  the 
applicant;  and  upon  their  second  return  to  the  office,  the  examination  of 
such  papers  18  delayed  until  all  the  business  on  hand  at  the  time  of  their  re- 
ception is  disposed  of. 

When  papers  are  thus  returned  to  applicants  for  amendment,  should  they 
find  it  necessary,  or  deem  it  important,  to  prepare  new  documents  in  order  to 
make  suitable  amendments,  the  original  papers  must  be  returned  t»  the  office 
together  mth  the  amended  or  neu,  papers ;  otherwise,  examination  upon  such 
cases  wll^  be  delayed  until  the  original  papers  are  received  by  the  office. 

Alter  an  application  has  been  examined,  no  alteration  made  in  the  character 
or  th.  mvention  can  be  considered  under  the  same  fee.  Any  such  alteration 
requires  a  new  fee,  papers,  &c.,  before  examination  can  be  had. 

In  ^reneral.  if  any  addition  is  to  be  made  to  an  invention  duly  before  the 
othce,  or  any  change  in  its  character,  the  applicant  must  withdraw  and  file  his 
application  anew. 

The  personal  attendance  of  an  applicant  at  the  Patent  Office  is  unnecessary. 
The  business  can  be  done  by  correspondence  or  by  attorney.  All  ex  plana- 
tions  and  suggestions  in  relation  to  pending  and  to  all  olher  cases  should  be 
in  writing,  addressed  to  the  Commissioner.  Correspondence  with  the  exam- 
iners, or  other  subordinates,  is  strictly  prohibited. 

When  an  application  has  been  finally  decided,  the  office  will  retain  the 
original  papers,  allowing  the  applicant  to  obtain  copies  thereof 


Sec.  VI.    OF  THE  RESULTS  OF  AN  EXAMINATION. 


thlL/  t     "^  '^^•^^J^  nlUwed.^lf  a  patent  issues,  it  is  transmitted  to 

l»o  nlv  ,   .V'     '  'Sf"'-     ^^  "'•'^^.  '*""•  ^^  """-^  h"«  fi'^^  »  '■"'I  power  of 
attorney  authorizing  h.m  to  receive  it.     In  case  an  assignment  be  made  of  the 
entire  patent  right,  the  patent  will  be  sent  to  the  assignee  or  his  attorney 
in  it  ntr,      1  rejected.— In  canes  of  rejection,  such  references  are  made 

in    he  otricial  communication  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  office,  justify  its  decision 

inn  .LlfJn'"?'  "  T""''  ""'  '!!'  «^°""^«  of  rejection,  he'may'withdraw  h^s 
application  ,  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  still  deems  himself  entitled  to  a  patent,  he 
can  request  a  reconsideration  of  the  case,  provided  the   references  and   .  .u- 

rnsHererhvr''"  ^'^'  ?^''^-  "  ^'"'""^^  "''  ^^J^^»'°»  ^ave  been  carefully 
the  in.T  M?  '  ;"^'^P''^"'^»'«n».  whether  verbal  or  in  writing,  based  upon 
U^e  in.pplicabihty  of  the  one,  or  the  unsoundness  of  the  other^  m.y  be  re- 
ceived at  any  convenient  time.  These  ar.  the  only  grounds  upon  which  an 
JlintT  ''"  ^^/-on'idered,  and  this  f.  ..I  action  iif  the  case  cannot  be  h  3 
until  ,t  come,  up  in  it.  turn  as  a  case  presented  anew.     If  the  applicant  is 
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■till  dissatisfied,  he  can  appeal  from  the  deeisioa  of  the  CommiHioner,  as  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

3d.  Of  the  unthdrmeal — When  either  an  American  or  foreign  application  ii 
rejected,  and  the  applicant  relinquishes  his  claim,  and  desires  to  atail  himself 
of  the  provisions  of  the  7th  section  of  the  act  of  1836,  and  the  12th  section  of 
the  act  of  1837,  he  must  petition  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  stating  the 
abandonment  of  his  application ;  la  which  case  two-thirds  of  the  original  fe« 
will  be  returned.  The  model  and  papers  are  retained  by  the  office;  and  if  th« 
Utter  have  been  withdrawn  for  correction,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  they  must 
be  returned  to  their  files  before  a  withdrawal  of  two-thirds  of  the  fee  can  b« 
allowed.  No  money  is,  however,  refunded  on  the  withdrawal  of  an  applica- 
tion after  an  appeal  has  been  taken  from  the  decision  of  the  Commissioner, 
nor  any  part  of  the  fees  received  on  filing  caveats,  or  applications  for  additional 
improvements,  or  for  reissues,  or  for  extensions,  or  for  designs. 

In  withdrawing  an  application  th«  following  forms  may  be  followed : 

To  the  CoMMissioifKR  OF  Patents  : 

Sir:  I  hereby  withdraw  my  application  for  a  patent  for  improvements  in  th« 
cotton-gin,  now  in  your  office,  and  request  that  twenty  dollars  may  be  returned 
to  me,  Agreeably  to  the  provision  of  the  act  of  Congress  authorizing  such 
withdrawal.  I 

^  '  ELI  WHITNEY. 

Cabotville,  Mass.,  July  16,  1849.  ' 

Received  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  per  Thomas  Ewbank,  Com- 
missioner of  Patents,  twenty  dollars,  being  the  amount  refunded  on  withdraw- 


ing my  application  for  a  patent  for  improvements  in  the  cotton-jrin. 
Cabotville,  Mass.,  July  16,  18 


Iipi 
9. 


ELI  WHITNEY. 


As  the  law  does  not  allow  public  moneys  to  be  paid  in  barik  bills,  or  by  draught 
9n  banks,  particular  instructions  should  be  given  by  the  person  withdrawing  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  money  shall  be  paid— t,  e.,  whether  to  his  order  at 
this  office,  or  remitted  by  mail,  in  gold,  at  his  risk.  Money  in  goid  and  silver 
only  is  receivable  and  payable  at  this  office. 

<,th.  Of  a/>pea/.— When  a  patent  is  refused  by  the  Commissioner,  the  appli- 
cant can  have  remedy  by  an  "appeal  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  District  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Columbia,"  by  giving  notice  thereof  lo 
thfi  Commissioner,  and  filing  in  the  Patent  Office,  within  such  time  as  the 
Commissioner  shall  appoint,  his  reasons  of  appeal,  specially  set  forth  is  writing, 
•nd  also  paying  into  the  Patent  Office,  to  the  credit  of  the  Patent  Fund,  th« 
sum  of  twenty-five  dollars,  in  manner  prescribed  in  section  XVIII. 

"  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Chief  Justice,  on  petition,  to  hear  and  de- 
termine all  such  appeals,  and  to  revise  such  decisions  in  a  summary  way,  on 
the  evidence  produced  before  the  Commissioner,  at  such  early  and  convenient 
lime  as  he  may  appoint,  first  notifying  the  Commissioner  of  the  time  and  place 
of  hearing,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  give  notice  thereof  to  all  parties  who 
appear  to  be  interested  therein,  in  such  manner  as  said  Judge  shall  prescribe. 
The  Commissioner  shall  also  lay  before  the  said  Judge  all  the  original  papers 
and  evidence  in  the  case,  together  with  the  grounds  of  his  decision,  fully  set 
forth  in  writing,  touching  all  the  points  involved,  by  the  reasons  of  appeal,  to 
which  the  revision  shall  be  confined ;  and,  at  the  request  of  any  party  inter- 
ested, or  at  the  desire  of  the  Judge,  the  Commissioner,  and  the  Examiners  in 
the  Patent  Office,  may  be  examined,  under  oath,  in  explanation  of  the  p  inci- 
ples  of  the  machine,  or  other  thing,  for  which  a  patent  in  such  case  is  prayed 
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[for.]     And  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  .aid  Jndge,  after  a  hearing  of  any  such 

ITXl '  T/"-  '^  P^P^V""!:^'  Commissioner,  with  a  certifi^te  of  his  pA- 
ceedings  an<|  decision,  which  shall  be  entei«d  on  record  in  the  Patent  OfficV- 
and  such  decision,  so  certified,  shali  govern  the  further  proceedings  of  ihi 
Commissioner  in  such  case:  Provided,  however,  That  no  opinion  or  decision  of 

or  aAlSIJt'thp"^  1"??  ^^  "*^*"  P'^'"**"  "y  P«"«°  '°««"^'««<*  '"  f.Tor  [of] 
^.nSfn  1  .J'''''w^  ""^  "^  P"*°*  '^*»'*^»»  »»"  ^«»  o'  "'•y  hereafter  bi 
^^hdh^.VvA?^^'  *^  contest  the  same  in  any  judicial  court,  in  any  action 
in  which  Its  Tahdity  may  come  in  question."  .  j       ««u 

Offi  .  "  »,^  dismissed,  unless  the  ••  reasons  of  appeal  "  are  filed  in  the  Patent 
r^fsnm  L°  •  'T  P^^«^"'>«d  ^y  the  Commissioner,  and  that  no  further 
he  CoV'  '^""''?*  !r  ^•"'"^^'  or  otherwise,  and  no  answer  to  the  grounds  of 
ward^  h^  ,h.?fK  "  '^^'"?'°"'  ?">•  '^'"'''^*^'  ^'''^'  o^  considered  after- 
Offli  '      i  Ik  "PP^''  ""'*  ^  ^^^'^^^  "P<>"  the  papers  filed  in  the  Patent 

Office,  and  the  written  grounds  of  the  Commissioner's  decision.     Notice  of 

prevalfeT"""  "  ^''"'        *""'  *  P'""''""  "O'newhat  different  has  heretofore 

In  cases  where  patents  are  refused  for  any  reason  whatever,  either  by  the 

?hTnTTlrf'T'  "'  ^y  '^'  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  remedy  can  be  had  by  bill  in  eqaity ;  "and  the  courl 
having  cognizance  thereof,  on  notice  to  adverse  parties.''  (and  when  there 
shall  be  no  adverse  party  a  copy  of  the  bill  shall  be  served  upon  the  Commit 
naid  bv°th^'"r '  -^en  the  whole  of  the  expenses  of  the  proceedings  shTlTb^ 
we  ^^.  and  ^n^h'*".''  ''^^'^'' '^^  «"»'  d«<^i«ion  shall  be  in  his  favofor  other- 
DA  e;^t  vo?H  in  thf  ^^  P^^^^^d'^S"  had,  may  adjudge  and  declare  either  the 
pa  ent  void  ,n  the  whole  or  in  part,  or  inoperative  and  invalid  in  any  particular 
t^o  surh^.??'"  '^'^'  United  States,  according  to  the  interest  which^heS 
In  .H  T  T  P**"!"  V^^  P*^"*  °^  '^^  intentions  patented ;  and  rnaj 
also  adjudge  that  such  applicant  i.  entitled,  according  to  the  principles  Tnd 
fiedTn' "hi:  .^1  '""'  ''r'  '°  *^""  "^nd  receive  a  patent  for%is  invention  J  .peci- 
T.nf  nn  K  I  '"'  ""'  ^°'  l"^  P'"  '*^"^°^'  ««  '^e  fact  of  priority  of  right  orin- 
rention  shall,  in  any  such  case,  be  made  to  appear.    And  such  adjudicat^n  if 

n^L  .  ''h  °^'*'^  "^^'  u^  '^^^  applicant,  ah.ll  authorize  the  cimmissToner 
IVZZn  FuT''  «".h,s  filing  a  copy  of  the  adjudication,  and  othe  wiae 
comply.ng  with  the  requisition,  of  this  act:  Pravidid,  hov>eve^,  That  no  such 

o  tliT^c  i^^'l^d'tht'^"*"'" '^^^^  "-Pt  the  part- 

^aa^^^on^su^^^^^^  ^"'^  '^"^  °^  ""^-  ^hem,  subsequent  ?o  th. 

thll  ^.ll'  ZZVll^^''''  '^'*''^*^'  '^ '**^  ^'"*"*^'  ^^"^  ^^  Eastern  Pennsylvania, 
that  all  proceedings  in  equity  against  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  muVt  S 

TounlT^f  "^   P''«««<^"ted   in  the  courts  of  the  District  of  ColimC^^;     no 

R.fo«        the  District  having  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter  ' 

tiontultrJetSed!"  ^'^  '^"""'^  ''  ^'^  Commissioner,  the  oath  of  inven- 

«  niL.^^K '*'r-^'"y  'W^/tca/tVm*.— Whenever  an  application  is  presented  for 
otKtTntt;  wVi'h  "P'"'«"  °^  the  Commissioner,';ould  interfere  wilh  any 
V,fl  F^   J  L  Z^^^  'I"  applicauon  may  be  pending,  or  with  any  unexpired 

t'o  gTv    noUcet  eoVt^^^  "  "'^"  ^  '''  '^'^  ^''^^  Co'mmTs^i'o  e' 

and  If  ri?i»  K  f  Z*''.""'^^-  !PP''<^*"ts  or  patentees,  as  the  case  may  be- 
^P  ni  ;*"""  ^  dissatisfied  with   the  decision  of  the  Commissioner  on 

?eaC°.°  ^J  P"^"'y  °f  "«ht  or  invention,  on  a  hearing  thereof,  he  may  .p- 
SLe  of  Inlfcai  "T  -^^  ^'^'  ""'"»  '°^  conditions  a.  are  provided  m  he 
h^d^d?i!r^T'JV'''''T''!!  °°'  "^^'  "*^  the  like  proceedings  shall  b^ 
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In  contested  cases,  the  following  rules  hare  been  established  for  taking  md 
transmitting  evidence : 

Ist.  That  all  statements,  declarations,  evidence,  &c.,  shall  be  in  writing, 
setting  forth,  minutely  and  particularly,  the  point  or  points  at  issue,  and  shall 
be  verified  by  oath  or  affirmation,    i 

2d.  That  all  statements,  declarauons,  proofs,  and  evidence  shall  be  filed  )■ 
the  Patent  Office  by  the  parties,  respectively,  before  the  day  of  hearing. 

3d.  That,  before  the  deposition  of  a  witness  or  witnesses  be  taken  by  either 
party,  notice  should  be  /{iven  to  the  opposite  party  of  the  time  and  place  when 
and  where  such  deposition  or  depositions  will  be  taken,  so  that  the  opposite 
party,  either  in  person  or  by  attorney,  shall  have  full  opportunity  to  cross- 
examine  the  witness  or  witnesses.  And  such  notice  shall,  vnth  proof  of  ter- 
viceoj  Ljc  same,  he  attached  to  tbe  deposition  or  depositions,  whether  the 
party  cross-examine  or  not ;  and  such  notice  shall  be  given  in  sufficient  time 
for  ihe  appearance  of  the  oppos-.e  party,  and  for  the  transmission  of  the  evi- 
dence l«  the  Patent  Office  aefore  the  day  of  hearing. 

4th.  That  all  evidence,  &c.,  shall  be  sealed  ai  d  addressed  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents,  by  the  persons  before  whom  it  shall  be  taken,  and  so  certi- 
fied thereon.  ? 

5th.  That  the  certificate  of  ihe  magistrate  taking  the  evidence  shall  be  sub- 
stantially in  the  fol'owing  form,  and  written  upon  I'te  envelope,  viz : 

"  I  hereby  certify  that  the  depositions  of  A  B,  C  D,  &c.,  relating  to  the 
matter  of  interference  between  £  F  and  G  H,  were  taken,  sealed  up,  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  Com-nissioner  of  Patents  by  me. 

"  A  B,  Justice  of  the  Peaee."* 


6th.  In  cases  of  extension,  where  no  opposition  is  made,  ex  parte  testimony 
will  be  ^ceived  from  the  applicant;  and  such  testimony  as  may  have  been 
taken  by^the  applicant,  prior  to  roiice  of  opposition,  shall  be  received:  iVo- 
vided,  The  applicant  shall  give  n.oTipt  notice  to  the  opposing  pariv  or  parties 
of  the  names  and  residences  oi  the  w'.tnesses  whose  testimony  has  been  thus 
taken.  j 

7th.  That  no  evidence,  statemeit,  or  declaration,  touching  the  matter  at 
issue,  will  be  considered  upon  the  said  day  of  hearing,  which  shall  not  have 
been  taken  and  filed  'n  compliance  with  these  rules  :  Provided,  That  if  either 
party  shall  be  unable,  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  to  procure  the  testimony 
of  a  witness  or  witnesses  within  the  stipulated  time,  t'len  it  shrll  be  the  duty 
of  said  party  to  give  notice  of  the  same  to  the  Coinmissioner  of  Patents,  ac- 
companied by  statements,  under  oath,  of  the  cause  of  such  inability,  and  of  the 
jteps  which  have  been  taken  to  procure  said  testiirony,  and  o"  t/u  lime  or  times 
when  efforts  have  been  made  to  procure  ii,  which  last-mentioned  notice  to  the 
Commissioner  shall  be  received  by  him  previous  to  the  day  of  hearing  afore- 
said. 


Skc.  VII.     OF  ADDITIONAL  IMPROVEMENTS 

I 

•*  Whenever  the  original  patentee  shall  be  desirous  of  adding  the  description 
and  specification  of  any  new  improvemco.  of  the  original  invention  or  dis- 
covery, wh'ch  shall  have  been  invented  or  discovered  by  him  subsequent  to 
the  date  of  his  patent,  he  may,  like  proceec'ings  being  had  in  all  respects  as  in 
the  case  of  original  applications,  and  on  the  payment  of  fifteen  dollars,  as 
hereinafter  mentioned,  have  the  same  annexed  to  the  original  description  and 
spec'ficat'on ;  md  t'le  Commissioner  shall  certify,  on  the  margin  of  such  an- 
nexed des«r'ption  and  specification,  the  time  of  its  being  annexed  and  re- 
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corded;  and  the  mdm  •hill  thereafter  have  the  same  effect  in  law,  to  all  ii. 
tents  and  purposes,  aa  though  it  had  been  embraced  in  the  original  descrioUon 
and  speeificaUon.  ^  »'pu«n 

In  all  such  cases  the  claim  in  the  original  patent  is  subject  to  a  re-examiiwi- 
tion  ;  and,  if  it  shall  appear  that  any  part  of  the  claim  was  not  original  at  the 
time  of  granting  the  patent,  a  disclaimer  of  said  part  must  be  filed  in  the  Patent 
Ulhce,  or  the  specification  of  claims  restricted,  by  having  the  patent  reissued 
before  the  improvement  can  be  added.  If  the  improvement  cannot  be  added. 
f  "^^huS^VW  ""'  ^r  'f*""'®**  ^y  '  separate  patent,  on  the  payment  of  the 
fee  of  thirty  dollars.  If  the  patent  was  granted  before  the  15th  of  December, ' 
l»db,  amodel  and  drawings  of  the  invention,  as  first  patented,  verified  by 
•ath,  must  be  furuuhed,  unieas  dispensed  wiUi  by  the  Commiasioner. 


FORM   FOR  ADDITION   OF   HIW   IMFROTlMlWTa. 

To  the  CoMMissioifiR  of  Patxjtti  : 

The  petition  of  James  Rumsey,  of  the  eoiinty  of  Berkely,  aad  Sute  ofyirgiaia— 

RiSPKCTFULLT   REPRJE8E5T8  : 

That  your  petitioner  did  obtain  letters  patent  of  the  UnHed  States  for  an 
improveinent  m  the  boilers  of  sleam-engires,  which  'etters  patent  are  dated  on 
the  first  day  ef  March,  1835;  that  he  has,  s-,ce  that  date,  made  certain  im- 
provements on  his  said  invention ;  and  that  lie  is  HesiroPs  of  adding  the  sub- 
joined  description  of  his  said  improvements  to  his  orij  nal  letters  patent, 
agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  in  that  case  made  and  pro- 
vided ;  he  having  paid  fifteen  dollars  into  the  treasury  of  the  U.  -led  States,  and 
otherwise  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  said  ? ct. 

JAMES  RUMSEY. 

Sio.  VIII.    OF  DISCLAIMERS. 


The  7th  section  of  the  law  of  3d  March,  1837,  provides  as  follows: 
n,:!?''^  ^'henever  any  patentee  shall  have,  through  inadvertence,  accident,  or 
with  t'  ™*'^^^'  specification  of  claim  loo  broad,  claiming  more  than  that  of 
Tf  K  .u  "*"  ^  original  or  first  inventor,  some  material  and  substantial  part 
^dmin-  .  .^*'*^^"^^'^  being  truly  and  justly  his  own  any  sixh  patcnlpe,  his 
administrators,  executors,  ard  assigns,  whether  of  the  whole  or  of  a  sectional 
nterest  therein,  may  make  disclaimer  of  such  parts  of  the  thing  patented  aa 

hp  n^  v'^'°  ^*  ".*^?*  ""^  ^"^  '"*"^''*  ^"  ■"*=*»  P»^«"» ;  ^J'ich  disclait^er  shall 
be  in  writing,  attested  by  one  or  more  witnesses,  and  recorded  in  the  Patent 
umce,  on  payment,  by  the  person  disclaiming,  in  manner  as  other  patent  duties 

ihPPTt/^  ?,!,•!  *""  wd  considered  as  part  of  the  original  specification,  to 
he  exteru  of  the  interest  which  shall  be  possessed  in  the  patent  or  right  aecured 
thereby  by  the  dieclaunant,  and  by  those  claiming  by  or  under  him  iubsequent 
to  the  record  thereof.  But  no  such  disclaimer  shall  affect  any  action  pending 
at  the  1. 1  e  of  i  ji  being  filed,  except  so  far  as  it  may  relate  to  the  que^ien  of 
unreasonable  DegWct  oc  delay  in  filing  the  same." 
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In  case  of  patents  panted  before  the  15th  December,  1S36,  no  disclaimer 
will  be  admitted  for  record  until  a  model  and  drawings  of  the  invention,  as 
originally  pitented,  verified  by  oath,  shall  have  been  deposited,  unlesa  dis* 
pensed  with  by  the  Commissioner. 


rORM   OF  SIfCLAIMlR. 


To  the  CoMMinioiviR  or  Patents  : 

The  petition  of  Eliphalet  Nott,  of  Schenectady,  in  the  county  of  Schenectady, 

•and  Sute  of  New  York — 


Respectfully  represents : 


I 


That  he  has,  by  assignment  duly  recorded  in  the  Patent  Office,  become  the 
owner  of  a  right  for  the  several  States  of  Massachusetts, .  Connecticut,  and 
Rhode  Island,  to  certain  improvements  in  the  steam-engine,  for  which  letten 
patent  of  the  United  States  were  granted  to  Jacob  Perkins,  of  Boston,  in  the 
State  uf  Massachusetts,  dated  on  the  first  day  of  March,  1835.  That  he  has 
reason  to  believe  that,  through  inadvertence  and  mistake,  the  claim  made  in 
the  speciBcation  of  said  letters  patent  is  too  broad,  including  that  of  which  th« 
said  patentee  was  not  the  first  inventor.  Your  petitioner,  therefore,  hereby 
enters  his  djisclaimer  to  that  part  of  the  claim  in  the  aforenamed  specification 
which  is  in  the  following  words,  to  wit:  "  I  also  claim  the  particular  manner  in 
which  the  piston  of  the  above  described  engine  is  constructed,  so  as  to  insure 
the  close  fitting  of  the  packing  thereof  to^the  cylinder,  as  set  forth  ;"  which 
disclaimer  is  to  operate  to  the  extent  of  the  interest  in  said  letters  patent  vested 
in  your  petitioner,  who  has  paid  tea  dollars  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 


States,  agreeably  to  the  requirements 
and  provided. 

Witness — John  Prince. 


)f  the  act  of  Congress  in  that  case  made 
ELIPHALET  NOTT. 


When  the  disclaimer  is  made  by  the  original  patentee,  it  nuit,  of  eourse, 
be  so  worded  as  to  express  that  fact. 


Sec.  IX.    OF  REISSUES. 

When  an  applicant  wishes  to  canc«l  an  old  patent,  and  to  correct  a  mistake 
or  error  which  has  arisen  from  inadvertence,  he  should  state  this  fact  in  his 
application,  and  expressly  surrender  the  old  patent,  which  must  be  transmitted 
to  the  Patent  Office  before  a  new  patent  will  be  issued-  And  no  improvement 
or  alteration,  made  subsequently  to  the  filing  of  the  application  upon  which  the 
original  patent  was  granted,  can  be  introduced  into  a  patent  upon  reissue. 
Section  13,  of  the  act  of  July,  1836,  enacts:  '*That,  whenever  any  patent, 
which  has  heretofore  been  granted,  or  which  shall  hereaAer  be  granted,  shall 
be  inoperative  or  invalid,  by  reason  of  a  defective  or  insufficient  diescriptioB  or 
specification,  or  by  reason  of  the  patentee  claiming,  in  his  specification,  as  hia 
own  invention,  more  than  he  had  or  ahail  have  a  right  to  claim  as  new,  if  the 
error  has  or  shall  have  arisen  by  iiiadfertence,  accident,  or  mistake,  and  with- 
out any  fraudulent  or  deceptive  intention,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Commis- 
sioner, upon  the  surrender  to  him  of  such  patent,  and  the  payment  of  the  fur- 
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ther  duty  of  fifteen  dollars,  to  cause  a  new  patent  to  be  issued  to  the  said  in- 
ventor,  for  the  same  invention,  for  the  residue  of  the  period,  then  unexpired 
for  which  the  original  patent  was  granted,  in  accordarce  with  the  pateSw^; 
corrected  description  and  specification." 

In  a  reissue  the  claim  is  subject  to  re-examination,  and  if  it  shall  appear 
that  any  part  was  not  origmal  at  the  time  of  granting  the  patent,  the  reiisue 

?:l;tOffir"ir''",f"  said  part  be  omifted.  or%  disc'laime^  filedTX 
Patent  OfSce.     If  nothing  can  be  claimed,  the  reissue  cannot  be  granted,  nor 

A^h  n7  n  ^'^ir*'1Sir'"'""^y  ,  ^^^'^  '^^  P**«»»»  ^"  ?r"ted  before  the 
15  h  of  December  lg36  a  model  and  drawings  of  the  invention,  as  originally 
patented,  verified  by  oath,  must  be  deposited  in  the  Patent  Offici  befori  a  re- 
issue  can  be  granted  unless  dispensed  with  by  the  Commissioner;  and  when 
the  original  patent  has  been  lost,  before  a  reissue  can  be  granted  he  oriirinal 
patent  should  first  be  restored,  and  then  surrendered.  ^ 

uJ^^'^'^flK^^''^^'*-^''!'  •°r«"lo^  or  of  any  assignment  of  the  original 
patent  made  by  h.m,  a  similar  right  vests  in  his  executors,  administrators,  or 
assignees;  and  the  patent  so  reissued,  together  with  the  corrected  description 
and  specification,  have  the  same  effect  and  operation  in  law  on  the  trial  of  all 
actions  thereafter  commenced  for  causes  subsequently  accruing,  as  though  the  , 
on  fnal  paten"  '*"^'"'^'y  ^'^^  *"  '"^'^  corrected  form  before  the  issuing  of  the      f 

On  a  surrender  several  patents  may  be  issued  for  distinct  and  separate  parts 
ol  the  invention,  upon  the  payment  of  thirty  dollars  for  each. 

FORM    OF    surrender   OF    A    PATENT   FOR   REISSUE. 

To  the  Commissioner  of  Patents: 

The  petition  of  Samuel  Morey,  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia. 

and  State  of  Pennsylvania — 

Rkspectfplly  represents: 

That  he  did  obuin  letters  patent  of  the  United  States  for  an  improvement  in 

mLpK  i«9^  T,!":*"!!^'"*^'  V'i^^  '*""'  P***"'  •'^  '^•»«<*  «"  the  first  day  of 
March,  1835.  That  he  now  beheves  that  the  same  is  inoperative  and  invalid 
by  reason  of  a  defective  specification,  which  delect  ha.  arisen  from  inadver- 

—  r„"/h  "k  T}^'  "^^  '^*'''T  P''^'  '•'■^  »»«  "'y  ^  •»«^ed  to  surrender, 
and  he  hereby  does  surrender,  the  same,  and  requests  that  new  letters  paten 
may  issue  to  h.m,  for  the  same  invention,  for  the  residae  of  the  period  for 
which  the  original  patent  was  granted,  under  the  amended  specification  here- 
with presented  he  having  paid  fifteen  dollars  into  the  Treasiry  of  the  United 
aid  p;Jl?ded!  ^  ^        requiremeats  of  the  act  of  Co.gres.  io'thet  case  made 

SAMUEL  MORET. 


Sec.  X.    OF  EXTENSIOJfS. 


Section  eighteec  of  the  act  of  1836  enacU,  "That,  whenever  any  patentee 
<>f  an  invention  or  duicovery  shaU  desire  an  extension  of  his  patent  bevend  the 
term  of  its  limitation,  he^  may  make  application  tktrefor,  fa  writing,  to  the 
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Commissioner  of  the  Patent  Office,  setting  forth  the  grounds  therefor;  and  the 
Commissioner  shall,  on  the  applicant's  paying  the  sum  of  forty  dollars  to  the 
credit  of  the  Treasurf,  as  in  the  case  of  the  original  application  for  a  patent, 
cause  to  be  published  in  one  or  more  of  the  principal  newspapers  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  and  in  such  other  paper  or  papers  as  he  may  deem  proper,  pub- 
lished in  the  section  orthe  country  most  interested  adversely  to  the  extension 
of  the  patent,  a  notice  of  such  application,  and  of  the  time  end  place  when  and 
where  the  same  will  be  considered,  that  any  person  may  appear  and  show 
cause  why  the  extension  should  not  be  granted."  The  patentee  shall  furnish 
a  statement,  in  writing,  under  oath,  of  the  ascertained  value  of  the  invention, 
and  of  his  receipts  and  expenditures,  sufficiently  in  detail  to  exhibit  a  true  and 
faithful  account  of  loss  and  profit  in  any  manner  accruing  to  him  from  and  by 
reason  of  said  invention.  And  if,  upon  a  hearing  of  the  matter,  it  shall  appear 
to  the  full  and  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioner,  having  due  regard  to 
the  public  interest  therein,  that  it  is  just  and^  proper  that  the  term  of  a  patent 
should  be  extended,  by  reason  of  the  patentee,  without  neglect  or  faultson  his 
part,  having  failed  to  obtain,  from  the  use  and  sale  of  his  invention,  a  reasona- 
ble remuneration  for  the  time,  ingenuity,  and  expense  bestowed  upon  the  same, 
and  the  introduction  thereof  into  use,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner 
to  renew  and  extend  the  patent,  by  making  a  certificate  thereon  of  such  exten- 
sion, for  the  term  of  seven  years  from  and  after  the  expiration  of  the  first  term; 
which  certificate  shall  be  entered  on  record  in  the  Patent  Office;  and  there- 
upon the  said  patent  shall  have  the  same  effect  in  law  as  though  it  had  been 
originally  granted  for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years,  and  the  benefit  of  such 
extension  shall  accrue  to  assignees  and  grantees  of  the  right  to  use  the  thing 
patented  to  the  extent  of  their  respective  interests  therein:  Provided,  however. 
That  no  extension  of  a  patent  shall  be  granted  after  the  expiration  of  the  term 
fur  which  it  was  originally  issued. 

By  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  May  27,  1848,  it  is  provided  "that  the 
power  to  extend  patents,  now  vested  in  the  board  composed  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Commissioner  of  Patents,  and  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  by  the 
eighteenth  section  of  the  act  approved  July  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
thirty-six,  respecting  the  Patent  Office,  shall  hereafler  be  vested  solely  in  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents;  and  when  an  application  is  made  to  him  for  the 
extension  of  a  patent,  according  to  said  eighteenth  section,  and  sixty  days' 
notice  given  thereof,  he  shall  refer  the  case  to  the  principal  examiner  having 
charge  of  the  class  of  inventions  to  which  said  case  belongs,  who  shall  make 
a  full  report  to  said  Commissioner  of  the  said  case,  and  particularly  whether 
the  invention  or  improvement  secured  in  the  patent  was  new  and  patentable 
when  patented;  and  thereupon  the  said  Commissioner  shall  grant  or  refuse 
the  extension  of  said  patent,  upon  the  same  principles  and  rules  that  have 
governed" said  board;  but  no  patent  shall  be  extended  for  a  longer  term  than 
•even  years." 

The  following  suggestions  and  rules  have  been  adopted  for  the  benefit  of 
those  persons  who  may  hereafter  apply  for  extensions : 

The  questions  which  arise  on  each  application  for  an  extension  are — 

1.  Is  the  invention  novel! 

2.  Is  it  utefull 

3.  Is  it  vahutble  and  important  to  the  public? 

4.  Has  the  inventor  been  ad^tquaiehf  remunerated  for  his  time  and  expenses 
in  0|iginating  and  perfecting  it? 

5.  Has  he  used  due  diligence  in  introducing  his  invention  into  general  use? 
To  enable  the  Commissioner  to  come  to  a  correct  conclusion  in  regard  to  the 

third  point  of  inquiry,  the  applicant  should   procure  the  testimony  of  persons 
not  intereated  in  the  invention,  whiah  testimony  should  be  taken  under  oath. 
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o,.h  .h^         I  "''*"  *"*i  ^^^  P***°'^  °f  '"^"i^y.  i»  addition  to  his  own 

oath  showmg  h.s  receipts  and  expenditures  on  account  of  the  in  ention  I^ 
which  his  profit  or  loss  is  to  be  ascertained,  the  applicant  should  show  bv'th! 

TZTeLltZlTK  .^•^— -  -^1^.  ^h-  'e  has  tTk'n  aH  re'a^onVb  e 
measures  to  introduce  his  invention  inta general  use:  and  that  without  Hpf...I» 
or  neglect  on  his  part,  he  has  failed  to  obtain  from  the  use  and  «a  e  "r  fh.  " 
ventiona  reasonable  remuneration  for  the  time  ^n^enuitv^nn!/^  ^  u^^ 
stowed  on  the  same,  and  the  introduction  the"  of  Xu'e''  '  "^'"'  '^'• 
urlu.  r      7"^  ^^*l"»""g  tbat  a  notice  of  sixty  days  shall   be  given  of  each 

All  .rgumen,,  ,ub„„..ed  to  .he  Commissioner  must  be  in  wr"<in'„ 

.ions  .L  an,  s..fen,en.  ofM''ceiru"'a;<,"x'"prn5i.o«;r  """"""'"^  ''''"  P"'" 
en  afford  the  inveX  no  re  lie/    /fhrH       """"I""',''  .^J '»».  "-e  office 

Sic.  XI.    OF  DESIGNS. 


who  by  his.  her.  or  their  own  ind    try   gels  ef^or^^^^  ''  '"""'• 

invented  or  produced  any  new  and  or  X    nt'?'    ^  expense,  may  have 
of  metal  or  other  material  or  materil  •  ^  ^"  '^^  !  manufacture,  whether 

printing  of  wool  eTsilk    cot^n    or  o.h     ^ci  "^"^  "^  °"«'°*'  ^^^'^^  ^^'  ^^ 
design  for  a  bus    stitueorblr^^^^^^^  ^*''""'  ^-^  '"^  "^^  and  original 

ture;  or  .ny  new  .nd  orUn.  '.hl„!  "« ''"''•°"  "J'  ""i'''  "'  "•""'■"^ 

facture  no.  LoJn  or  uH  by  o  ^,^0^1,"^  h ''°"  '""•")'.•"''='«  -f  ■>>.■■"- 
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patent  therefor,  and  who  shall  desire  to  obtain  an  exclusive  property  or  rfghl 
therein  to  make,  use,  and  sell,  and  vefnd  the  same,  or  copies  of  the  same,  ta 
Others,  by  them  to  be  made,  used,  and  sold,  may  make  application  in  writing 

to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  expressing  such  desire,  and  the  Commissioner, 

on  due  proceedings  had,  may  grant  a  patent  therefor,  as  in  the  case  now  orf 
application  for  a  patent :  Provided,  That  the  fee  in  such  cases,  which  by  fhe 
now  existing  laws  would  be  required  of  the  particular  applicant,  phall  be  one- 
half  the  sum,  (t.  ^.,  fifteen  dollars  ;)  and  that  the  duration  of  said  patent  shall 
be  seven  years ;  and  that  all  the  regulations  and  provisions  which  now  apply 
to  the  obtaining  or  protection  of  patents,  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  shall  apply  to  applications  under  this  section." 

It  will  be  perceived  from  the  above  that  the  law  extends  protection  to  a  new 
class  of  objects,  and  that  this  is  merely  additional  to  previous  acts. 

In  making  an  application  to  secure  a  design,  the  same  course  of  proceedings 
is  required  as  in  applying  for  an  invention.  The  petition,  specification,  and 
oath,  executed  as  prescribed  below,  must  be  filed,  and  the  specimen  and  dupli- 
cate drawings  deposited.  In  case  of  rejection,  no  part  of  the  fee  for  designs 
is  refunded. 


FORM    OP   APPLICATION    FOR   PATEPiTS    FOR    DESIGX8. 

I 

Yo  the  CoMMissioiTER  or  Patents  : 

The  petition  of  Benjamin  West,  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  and 

State  of  Pennsylvania — 

Respectfully  represents :  ' 

That  your  petitioner  has  invented  or  produced  [a  new  and  original  design 
for  a  composition  in  alto  relievo,]  which  he  verily  believes  has  not  been  known 

{irior  to  the  production  thereof  by  your  petitioner.  He,  therefore  prays  that 
etters  patent  of  the  United  States  may  be  granted  to  him  therefor,  vesting  in 
him  and  his  legal  representatives  the  exclusive  right  to  the  same,  upon  the 
terms  and  conditions  expressed  in  the  act  of  Congress  in  that  ca^^e  made  and 
provided,  he  having  paid  fifteen  dollars  into  the  treasury,  and  complied  with 
the  other  provisions  of  the  said  act. 

BENJAMIN  WEST. 


FORM    OF    (SPECIFICATION. 

To  all  whom  if  may  concern : 

Be  it  known  that  I,  Benjamin  West,  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the 
couiHy  of  Philadelphia,  and  State  of  Pennsylvania,  have  invented  or  produced 
a  new  and  original  design  for  a  composition  in  alto  relievo,  and  I  do  hereby 
declare  that  the  following  is  a  full  and  exact  description  of  the  same.  [Here 
IblloWB  a  description  of  the  design  with  reference  to  the  specimen  or  drawing, 
the  specification  to  conclude  with  declaring  what  the  inventor  claims,  id 
terms  characteristic  of  the  design,  Slo.] 

BENJAMIN  WEST. 
Witnessea — 

Noah  Wkbiter, 

Nathaniel  Bowditch. 


H^  Dop.  lOA. 
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FORM    OP    OATH. 


SS. 


City  and  county  or  Philadelphia, 
State  of  Pennsylvania, 
On  this  day  of  ,  185     ,  before  the  subscriber,  a 

personally  appeared  the  within-named  Benjamin  West,  and  made  solemn  oath 
[or  affirmatjon,  as  llus  case  may  be]  that  he  verily  believes  himself  to  be  the 
original  and  first  inventor  or  producer  of  the  design  for  a  composition  in  alto 
rehero,  and  that  he  does  not  know  or  believe  that  the  same  was  ever  before 
known  or  used  ;  and  (hat  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Signed.  B.  A. 


Sec.  XII.    OF  FOREIGN  PATENTS. 


A  patent  may  be  taken  out  by  the  inventor  in  a  foreign  country  without  af- 
fecting  his  right  to  a  patent  in  the  United  States,  provided  the  invention  has 
not  been  introduced  into  public  and  common  use  in  the  United  Stales  prior  to 
the  application.  In  every  such  case  the  patent  is  limited  to  fourteen  years 
from  the  date  of  the  foreign  letters  patent.  The  introducer,  as  such,  of  a  new 
invention  from  a  foreign  country  is  not  entitled  to  letters  patent.  If  an  alien 
neglects  to  put  and  continue  on  public  sale  the  invention  in  the  United  States 
on  reasonable  terms,  for  eighteen  months,  he  loses  all  the  benefit  of  the 
patent. 

Applications  for  inventions  ;»a/enf*</  in  a  foreign  country  will  be  taken  up  for 
examination  immediately  after  all  the  necessary  papers  and  drawings  have 
been  filed,  the  fee  paid,  and  the  model  deposited.  As  the  letters  patent  issued 
in  this  country  for  inventions  patented  abroad  bear  date  with  the  foreign  let- 
ters patent,  this  rule  has  been  adopted  with  the  view  of  givin-r  the  longest 
term  to  the  patent  m  this  country.  No  invention  will  be  considered  as  patented 
in  a  foreign  country  unless  the  specification  has  been  enrolled,  and  the  patent 
in  all  respects  complete. 

For  a  similar  reason,  applications  for  the  surrender  and   reissue  of  letters 
patent,  and  for  additional  improvements  to  be  added  to  original  letters  patent 
will  be  examined  immediately  after  they  shall  have  been  completed.  ' 


Sec.  XIII.    OF  CAVEATS. 


The  12th  section  of  the  act  of  1836  provides:  "That  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  or  alien  who  shall  have  been  a  resident  of  the  United  States  one 
year  next  preceding,  and  shall  have  made  oath  of  his  intention  to  become  a 
citizen  thereof,  who  shall  have  invented  any  new  art,  machine,  or  improve- 
ment thereof,  and  shall  desire  further  time  to  mature  the  same,  mav,  on  pay- 
ing to  the  credit  of  the  treasury  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars,  file  in  the  Patent 
Office  a  caveat  setting  forlh  the  design  and  purpose  thereof,  and  its  principal 
and  distinguishing  characteristics,  and  praying  protection  of  his  rights  till  he 
shall  ha^^e  matured  his  inveotion  ;  which  lura  of  twenty  dollars,  in  case  the 
person  filing  such  caveat  shall  aflerwards  Uke  out  a  patent  for  the  invention 
therein  rnentioned,  shall  be  considered  a  part  of  the  sum  herein  required  for  the 
same.    And  such  caveat  shall  be  filed  in  the  confidential  archives  of  the  office, 
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and  preserved  in  secrecy.  And  if  application  shall  be  made  by  any  other  per- 
son, within  one  year  from  the  time  of  filing  such  caveat,  for  a  patent  of  any 
invention  with  which  it  may  in  any  respect  interfere,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the^ Commissioner  to  deposite  the  description,  specifications,  drawings,  and 
model  in  the  confidential  archives  of  the  office,  and  to  give  notice  (by  mail)  to 
the  person  filing  the  caveat  of  such  application,  who  shall,  withpn  three  months 
after  receiving  the  notice,  if  he  would  avail  himself  of  the  benefit  of  his  caveat, 
file  his  description,  specifications,  drawings,  and  models ;  and  if,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Commissioner,  the  specifications  of  claim  interfere  with  each  other,  like 
proceedings  may  be  had  in  all  respects  as  are  in  this  act  provided  in  the  case 
of  interfering  applications. 

"  Whenever  the  applicant  shall  request  it,  the  patent  shall  take  date  from 
the  time  of  filing  the  specification  and  drawings,  not,  however,  exceeding  six 
months  prior  to  the  actual  issuing  of  the  patent;  and,  on  like  request,  and  the 
payment  of  the  duty  herein  required,  by  any  applicant,  his  specification  and 
drawings  shall  be  filed  in  the  secret  archives  of  the  office  until  he  shall  furnish 
the  model,  and  the  patent  be  issued,  not  exceeding  the  term  of  one  year;  the 
applicant  being  entitled  to  notice  of  interfering  applications." 

Caveats  may  be  renewed  yearly  by  payment  of  a  new  fee  of  $20;  but  the 
protection  afforded  by  a  caveat  is  against  only  such  applications  as  are  filed 
within  the  year  from  the  time  of  filing  the  caveat. 

A  full  description  of  the  invention  is  required  to  enable  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents  to  judge  of  interferences. 

The  law  makes  no  provision  for  the  filing  of  caveats  by  foreigvers. 

For  the  information  of  caveators,  the  following  rules  have  been  adopted  : 

1.  Caveat  papers  cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  be  withdrawn  from  the 
office,  nor  undergo  any  alteration,  after  they  have  been  once  filed  ;  nor  can 
any  information  concerning  them  be  communicated  to  any  person,  at  any  time , 
without  the  consent  of  the  caveators  in  writing. 

2.  Additional  papers  relating  to  the  invention  may  be  admitted  under  the 
aame  file,  the  date  of  reception  of  such  papers  being  noted. 

3.  In  ca^e  of  filing  papers  additional  to  an  original  caveat,  the  right  to  notice 
of  such  papers  expires  with  the  caveat ;  and  any  additional  papers,  not  relating 
to  the  invention  as  first  caveated,  are  not  entitled  to  notice. 

4.  Caveat  papers  once  filed  cannot  be  inspected  by  the  caveator,  except  in 
presence  of  a  sworn  officer,  nor  by  any  other  persons  than  those  duly  author- 
ized by  law  to  examine  such  papers  ;  nor  can  any  information  touching  them  be 
communicated  to  third  parties  without  the  consent  of  the  caveator  in  writing. 

5.  The  caveator,  or  other  person  properly  authorized  by  him,  may  at  any 
time  obtain  copies  of  the  caveat  papers  at  the  usual  rates. 

6.  It  is  desirable  that  caveats  should  be  explicit  as  to  the  character  and 
features  of  the  invention,  embrace  suitable  drawings  or  sketches,  and  a  model 
if  convenient.  The  caveat  fails  ofits  purpose  when  the  invention  is  not  suffi- 
ciently explained. 


A 


perfecting  the  same,  preparatory  to  his  applying  for  letters  patent  ^herefor. 
He  therefore  prays  that  the  subjoined  description  of  his  invention  may^  filed 
as  a  CAVEAT,  in  the  confidential  archives  of  the  Patent  Office,  agreeabh 
provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  in  that  case  made  and  provided  ;  ^ 
paid  twenty  dollars  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  otherti^e  com- 
plied  with  the  requirements  of  the  said  act.  f^ 

^,       ^  AMOS  WHITTEMORE. 

New  York,  July  16,  1849. 

Here  should  follow  a  description  of  the  general  principles  of  the  invention, 
so  far  as  it  has  been  completed. 


Sec.  XIV.    OF  THE  DURATION  OF  PATENTS,  AND  THE  PENALTY 
FOR  ILLEGALLY  STAMPING  ARTICLES. 

The  term  for  which  a  regular  patent  is  granted  is  fourteen  years;  but  it  may, 
under  certain  circumstances,  be  extended  for  seven  years,  as  herein  before 
mentioned.     Patents  for  designs  are  granted  for  seven  years  only. 

Stampmg  or  affixing  the  name  of  any  patentee  on  any  article  without  au- 
thority so  to  do,  or  affixing  the  word  patent,  or  Utters  patent,  or  the  stamp, 
mark,  or  device  of  any  patentee,  on  any  unpatented  article,  is  forbidden  under 
a  penalty  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Patentees  or  their  assignees  are  required  to  affix  the  date  of  the  patent  on 
each  article  vended  or  offered  for  sale,  under  a  like  penalty ;  thus  affording  to 
the  public  notice  of  the  duration  of  the  patent.  When  the  article  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  name  of  the  patentee  cannot  be  printed  thereon,  it  should  be 
affixed  to  the  case  or  package  containing  it. 

Sec  XV.    OF  THE  REPAYMENT  OF  MONEY  DEPOSITED  BY  MIS- 
TAKE. 


The  first  section  of  the  act  of  1842  authorizes  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  to  pay  back  any  money  which  has  been  paid  into  the  treasury  by  actual 
mistake,  as  for  patent  fees,  thus  precluding  the  necessity  of  special  application 
to  Congress  for  relief,  and  is  in  the  following  words:  That  "the  Treasurer  of 
ttie  United  States  be,  and  he  heieby  is,  authorized  to  pay  back,  out  of  the 
patent  fund,  any  sum  or  sums  of  money,  to  any  receiver  or  depository  to  the 
credit  of  the  Treasurer,  as  for  fees  accruing  at  the  Patent  Office  through  mis- 
take, and  which  are  not  provided  to  be  paid  by  existing  laws,  certificate  thereof 
being  made  to  said  Treasurer  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents." 


FORM    OP    CAVEAT. 


To  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  : 

'The  petition  of  Amos  Whittemore,  of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  and 

State  of  New  York — 

Respectfully  represents:  J 

That  he  has  made  certain  improveiients  in  the  machine  for  making  wool 
cards,  and  that  he  is  now  engaged  in  making  experiments  for  the  purpose  of 


Sec.  XVI. 


OF  GRANTING  ANEW  LOST  PATENTS,  AND  SUCH  AS 
WERE  DESTROYED  BY  THE  FIRE  OF  1836. 


The  third  section  of  the  act  of  March 3.  1837.  provides :  "That  whenever  it 
8ha  I  appear  to  the  Commissioner  that  any  patent  was  destroyed  by  the  burning 
Of  the  Patent  Office  building  on  the  aforesaid  fifteenth  day  of  December  or 
was  otherwise  lost  prior  thereto,  it  shall  be  bis  duty,  on  application  therefor  by 
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the  patentee,  or  other  person  interested  therein,  to  issue  a  new  patent  for  the 

Jit^ffiiT^.l"*"  "'  '^'f'^^'fery.  bearing  the  date  of  the  original  patent,  with  his 

thl\l-.T  '^^/^°°'/*!•>  '^^"  '"»d«   tnd  issued  pursuant  to  the  prorisions  of 

tr^Z  TuTu  f '^'"  ;"''  '"'^  '^^'  ""^"^  '^'  same  of  record :  Provided, 
mjever,  fhat,  before  such  patent  shaU  be  issued,  the  applicant  therefor  shal 

model,  drawing  and  desenpt.on,  with  specification  of  the  invention  or  dis- 
ZIZ'Z  -^^  T^'  r  !^'"  ^'  ^^^"'^^^  ^>  '^'^  Commissioner;  and  such 
Eli?l  '"'"'/ '""*'  ^''^'"^'  '"'^  descriptions,  duly  certified,  shall  be 
adm.ss.ble   as  evidence  .n  any  judicial  court  of  the    United  States,  knd  shall 

fx^nt  onrv  "^^'1 ' K  'I'  ^'''''iT'  ^'^  administrators,  heirs,  and  assigL  to  ^ 
specification  "  '  ''"  ""''"  P'"'^'^^'  '^  ^'^^  °"g'"*'  P^^^«^  ^"^ 

h.ill!rtE"«'^^V^'^°T''  ""LL^''   P^^"''  '«  "^^^  extended  to  those  granted^ 
lo?Zfnl  Zf,  ^-^.-'"ber,     836.     Formerly,  it  was  limited  to  those  actually 
lost  before  the  fire,  thus  exclud.ng  many  lost  subsequently,  and  before  they 
were  recorded  anew  ,n  this  office,  leaving  the  inventor  without  remedy  ^ 

I 

FORM  OF  OATH  ON  RESTORING  DRAWINGS,  OR  SKETCHES  FROM  WHICH 
DRAWINGS  MAY  BE  MADE,  TO  REPLACE  THE  ORIGINALS  DESTROYED 
IN   THE   OFFICE. 

I 

Cixr  AND  CouNTr  OF  New  York   > 

State  of  J^ew  York,  '  \  **' 

On  the  first  day  of  March,  1S38,  before  the  subscriber,  a  person- 

r  /tK*'.T^  ''"7  ^r'^^"'  "^  '^^  ^'^y  ""^  ^'"^  York,  and  made  solemn  oath 
that  he  .s  the  .nven  or  [or  is  interested  in  the  invention  as  admimstraior  SfcA 
of  an  improved  mode  r^,  .,u    .   ,  ..        '  ^    -' 

of  .he  Um.edS.a.e»  were  granted  .„  bi,„,  da.ed  ,he  '  "'"'''  '"'"'^"0^ 
K  1  .         ,  ,.         .;  and  the  annexed  drawing  [or  sketch!  is,  as  he  verilv 

beheves.  a^ruedel.neation  of  the  .nvetuion  descr.bid  in  the  sa.d  i;tters  patent^ 

I  A.  B. 

fr.^'A^,l  ^a'«»(«*.  and  the  public  in  general,  are  urged  to  use  their  influence 
cord  h^t:?r%'"  '-''S""^  '!!'  '■^^'^'^'  °''  ^"  P'^^^"^«  ^"d  assignrnent"  on  re! 
an  ess /™rf'^^  '''^-   ■'^^^  — annot  be  ufed  .n  evidence 

."nttr«mTtrdfy3free'':f;r;i^  ^^^  papers  are  received 

I 

Sec.  XVII.    OF  ASSIGNxMENTS. 

I 

enth\J"ZT'  ""*"  *f '^"  ^'"  ^"♦•'■«  ''Shi  before  a  patent  is  obtained,  so  as  to 
enable  the  assignee  to  lake  oyt  a  patent  in  his  own  name ;  but  the  assianmpni 
and  th^  «"^«»^"«<»°^'ecord,  and' the  Application  therefo;  .nus   be  d    f-de* 

to  theTnventoV   ^"'^""'         "'"'  ^'"  "'"  ^'  "'^""^'^  *^  '^  '^'  patent  issueS 
The  assignment  of  a  patent  may  be  of  the  whole  or  of  an  undivided  part 

Te/anci  TZZT^r'^r''  •  ""'  ««'«"--»«-  -<J  '^•-  the  grant  or  S^n: 
Teyance  of  the  use  of  the  patent  m  any  town,  county.  Slate,  or  Specified  dis- 
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trict  must  be  recorded  >n  the  Patent  Office  within  three  months  from  the  date 
of   he  same.     But  ass.gnments,  if  recorded  aAer  three  months  have  expired 
will  be  on  record  as  notice  to  protect  against  subsequent  purchasers.     Granti 

a«L' lXT!h'''  '■''**[^"^  rr'""  '^^  ^^'^  December,  1836.  must  be  recorded 
anew  before  they  can  be  valid  as  evidence  of  any  title. 

In  all  cases  in  which  the  entire  invention  has  been  assigned  before  the  issue 
Of  the  patent,  the  correspondence  should  be  in  the  name  of  the  assignee,  he 
being  the  party  m  interest.  *       ' 

By  the  actof  May  27.  1848.  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  is  directed  to 

fonoTinrrafes.T:    ^"^  assignments,  powers  of  attorney,  licenses.  &u..,  at  the 

On  all  assignments,  &c.,  which  shall  not  contain  over  300  words  -  « 1  00 
On  all   a««gnmente,  &c.,  co.taining  more    than  300  words,  and  not 

more  than  1,000  words -         -        2  00 

^"wu  "^^i-^"*"®"**' ^•' *^°°**'"'"« '"°''«  **>»"  1.000  words      -         I         3  00 

Wh.ch  fees  are,  in  all  cases,  to  be  paid  in  advance,  in  svecie. 

a.i;!ii^''^'''^'!f','"*^"r"^*''  ne*er  acknowledged  by  the  office,  but  they  are 
fhem  '^''''''^^^  '"  ^^^''  *""»'  *°^  transmitted    to  the   persons  entitled  to 


^ 


FORM    OF    ASSIGNMENT     OF     AN    ENTIRE     INVENTION,    BEFORE     OBTAINING 
LETTERS    PATENT,  AND    TO    BE    RECORDED    PREPARATORY   THERETO. 

Npw  V^!r  I'  ^^'^"^  ^7*^'  *>^.Scipio,  in  the  county  of  Cayuga,  and  State  of 
tr  J.?1!'^  '"J^"'^**  ''^'*.'""  °^^  '"<^   "»«''■"'   in^provements  in   plough,. 

St.tP.  n.I"T  about  to  make  application  for  lettefs  patent  of  the^'nTted 
States,  and  whereas  David  Peacock,  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  has  agreed  tp 
purchase  from  me  all  the  right,  title,  and  interest  which  I  have,  or  may  !.ave,  in 
and  to  the  sa.d  invention,  in  consequence  of  the  grant  of  letters  patent  therefor 
and  has  paid  to  me,  the  said  Wood,  the  sum  of  five  thousand  ^dollars,  the  rJ: 
for^anH  in^^i'      "a    TJ^^  «5^"«^'«dged  :  Now,  this  indenture  witnesseth,  that. 

frrr^d    -nH  h"';       K  *^"  °^  '^^  "'"^  """^  '°  ™^  P***^'  I  ^^'^  ^"ig"«d  and  trans' 
lerred,  and  do  hereby  ass.gn  and   transfer,  to  the  said  David  Peacock,  the  full 

and  exclusive  right  to  all  the  improvements  made  by  me.  as  fully  set  forth  and 

fn  th^  nh,^"     "  «pec.fication  which  I  have  prepared'and 'executed,  preparatory 

lue«t  the  r "'"^  ''^-  ^'''''\T^'  '^''^^^'-     And  I  do  hereby  authorize^nd  re^ 

S  pL.nT""r^' ""^  ^**''"?  '^  '"'"^   ^^^  "'*^  '«'^"  Pat«°»  to  the  said 
Peacock    as  the  assignee  of  my  whole  right  and  title  thereto,  for  the  sole 
use  and  behoof  of  the  sa  d  David  Peacock  and  his  legal  representilives 

sixt^rh'dTyTjui;! ^8^^^^^^^  '"'""^'^  '''  "^^  ''^'  ^^'  *«^-^  -^  -^.  ^" 

^.,UA  .r.A  A  y        J        u  JETHRO  WOOD.  [l.  b.] 

bealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of—  '' 

George  Cltmer, 
David  Rittbnhouse. 


form    of    ASSIGNMENT    OP    A    PARTIAL    RIGHT    IN    A    PATENT. 


Vpw  Vn^t'  i'i^'Jr  ^****'*'  ""^  ^*^'P*^'  •"  '^"^  *^«"°*y  Of  Cayuga,  and  State  of 
New  York,  did  obtain  letters  patent  of  the  United  States  tor  clrlain  improv^ 
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mentv  in  ploujijhs,  which  letters  patent  bear  date  the  first  day  of  March,  1838; 
and  whereas,  David  Peacock,  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  is  desirous  of  acquir- 
ing an  interest  therein  :  Now,  this  indenture  witnesseth,  that,  for  and  in  con- 
sideration of  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  to  me  in  hand  paid,  the  receipt 
of  which  is  hereby  acknowledged,  I  have  assigned,  sold,  and  set  over,  and  do 
hereby  assign,  sell,  and  set  over,  unto  the  said  David  Peacock,  all  the  right, 
title,  and  interest  which  I  have  in  the  said  invention,  as  secured  to  me  by  said 
letters  patent,  for,  to,  and  in  the  severaJ  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  no  other  place  or  places.  The  same  to  be  held  and  en- 
joyed by  the  said  David  Peacock,  for  his  own  use  and  behoof,  and  for  the  use 
and  behoof  of  his  legal  representatives,  to  the  full  end  of  the  term  for  which 
said  letters  patent  are  or  may  be  granted,  as  fully  and  entirely  as  the  same 
would  have  been  held  and  enjoyed  by  me  had  this  assignment  and  sale  not 
been  made. 

In  testimony  whereof  I   hereunto  set   my  hand  and  affix  my  seal,  this  six- 
teenth day  of  July,  1849. 

*  I  JETHRO  WOOD.  [l.  s.] 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of — 
Jacob  Perkins, 
Benjamin  Franklin. 


Sec.  XVIII.     OF  THE   FEES— HOW  PAYABLE. 

I 

All  fees  must  be  paid  in  specie,  and  in  advance,  except  those  required  for 
drawings,  and  copies,  the  expense  of  which  will  be  communicated  on  applica- 
tion for  the  same. 

Every  applicant,  on  presenting  his  petition  or  application,  must  pay  into  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States,  or  into  the  Patent  Office,  or  to  any  of  the  As- 
sistant treasurers,  treasurers  of  the  mint  and  branch  mints,  collectors  and 
surveyors  of  customs,  and  receivers  of  public  money,  particularly  named  be- 
low, a  deposite  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer,  as  follows : 

If  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  as  a  patent  fee  -  -  -  $30  00 
If  a  foreigner,  who  has  resided  in  the  United  States  one  year  next 

preceding  the  application  for  a  patent,  and  shall  have  made  oath 

of  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen        -             -             -             -  30  00 

If  a  subject  of  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain               -             .             .  500  00 

All  other  foreigners  ---....  300  00 

On  entering  a  caveat  -  -  -  .  .  -  20  00 
On  entering  an  application  for  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 

Commissioner    -  -  -  -  .  -  -25  00 

On  extending  the  patent  beyond  the  fourteen  years  -             -             -  40  00 

Fon  adding  to  a  patent  the  specification  of  a  subsequent  improvement  15  00 

In  case  of  reissues,  for  every  additional  patent  -  -  -  30  00 
On  surrender  of  an  old  patent,  to  be  reissued  to  correct  a  mistake  of 

the  patentee      -            -            -            -            -            .            -  15  00 

On  application  for  a  design  -             -             -            .            .             -  15  00 

For  a  disclaimer        -             -             -             -             -             .             -  10  00 

For  copies  of  patents,  or  any  other  paper  on  file,  for  each  100  words  10 

An  ail  assignments.  Sec.,  which  shall  not  contain  over  300  words  -  1  00 
On  all  assignments,  &c.,  containing  more  than  300  and  not  more 

than  1,000  words  -  -  ,-  -  .  -2  00 

On  all  assignments,  &c.,  containing  more  than  1,000  words              -  3  00 
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'      in  mYkint^^^^^^^^^  *  ""'"'''  ""'  "  P'^^^""  ''  ^'^  *'™^  ^^P'^^ 

.>,i1«r^  is  frequently  lost,  owing  to  an   incautious  method  of  securing  it  to 
wlf      'k  ^^^«/ ^hen   sent  direct  to   the  Commissioner  in  specie,  slioud 
therefore  be  firmly  attached  to  the  letter,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  loss  from  be- 
coming loose  and  wearing  through  the  envelope. 

It  IS  recommended  to  make  a  deposite  with  an  assistant  treasurer,  or  other 
officer  authorized  to  receive  public  moneys,  of  the  fee  for  a  patent  or  other  an- 
pl.cat,on,  and  to  remit  the  certificate.  Where  this  cannot  be  doJe  wUhoSt 
much  inconvenience,  gold  may  be  remitted  by  mail   at  the  risk  of  the   apph- 

In  case  of  deposite  made  with  the  assistant  treasurers,  or  other  persons  au- 
thonzed  to  receive  public  moneys,  a  duplicale  receipt  should  be  tak^en  stating 
by  whom  the  payment  was  made,  and  for  what  object.  The  particular  inven^ 
tion  should  be  referred  to  to  enable  the  applicant\o  recover  K  te  twem, 
dollars  in  case  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  petition.  The  certificate  of  deposi  e 
may  be  made  m  the  following  form :  "cposue 


Office  of  the 

The  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  has  cjedit  at  this  office  for 
dollars  ,n  specie,  deposited  by  ,  of  the  town  of  :„ 

the  county  of  ,  and  State  of  the  same  bein^ 

for  a  patent  [or  whatever  the  object  may  be]  for  a  steam-boiler. '  ^ 

J  A.  B. 

^%7untfZ  T^^'^'/f  to  receive  pater^t  fees  on  account  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  batted  States,  and  to  give  receipts  or  certificates  of  deposite  therefor,  liz: 

Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  New  York,  New  York. 

Treasurer  of  the  Mint,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Surveyor  and  Inspector,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United  States.  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

Collector,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Collector,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

Collector,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Collector,  Buffalo  Creek,  New  York. 

Collector,  Wilmington,  North  Carolina. 

Collector,  Savannah,  (Jeorgia. 

Collector,  Mobile,  Alabama. 

Treasurer,  Branch  Mint,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Surveyor  of  the  Customs,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Surveyor  of  the  Customs,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Receiver  of  Public  Moneys,  Little  ^ock,  Arkansas. 

Receiver  of  Public  Moneys,  JefTersonville,  Indiana 

Receiver  of  Public  Moneys.  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Receiver  of  Public  Moneys,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Collector,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Depository,  Tallahassee,  Florida. 
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Any  person  wishing  to  pay  a  patent  ©r  other  fee  may  deposite  it  with  either 
of  the  officers  above  named,  and  forward  the  receipt  or  certificate  to  this  office 
as  evidence  thereof. 

Money  sent  by  mail  is  at  the  risk  of  the  person  sending  the  same.  And  all 
money  sent  from  the  office  by  mail  is  at  the  risk  of  the  person  requesting  to 
have  it  transmitted  in  that  way.     In  no  case  should  money  be  sent  enclosed 


with  models. 


Sec.  XIX.     OF  PATENT  AGENTS. 


There  is,  in  this  and  other  cities,  a  ^lass  of  persons  denominated  "Patent 
Agents"  or  "Patent  Attorneys,"  whose  occupation  is  to  offer  advice  and 
render  assistance  to  individuals  having  business  with  the  office.  From  cer- 
tain information  which  has  come  to  tne  knowledge  of  the  Commissioner,  it 
is  deemed  necessary  to  observe,  that,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary, 
no  greater  facilities  are  extended  to  them  than  to  the  inventor  who  makes  his 
own  application.  The  rules  and  regulations  contained  in  this  pamphlet  are  as 
much  for  their  guidance  as  for  the  direction  of  the  applicant  him>elf,  and  as 
strict  a  compliance  with  them  is  required  of  one  as  of  the  other.  Personal 
influence  avails  neither.  Patents  are  granted  or  rejected  upon  the  merits  of 
the  cases  presented,  and  there  are  no  citcumstances  which  can,  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  undersigned,  be  brought  to  bear  to  turn  the  office  from  the  strictest 
impartiality. 

To  relieve  applicants  from  the  expenee  of  employing  agents,  the  examiners 
will  decide  questions  of  novelty  and  patentability  upon  papers  imperfectly  pre- 
pared, if  sufficiently  perspicuous  to  be  understood,  when  such  papers  are  pre- 
pared by  the  inventor  himself.  But,  if  an  agent  be  employed,  it  is  presumed 
that  he  is  qualified  for  the  business  he  has  undertaken  without  calling  on  the 
office  for  instructions. 

Inventors  desirous  of  examining  models  before  making  application,  should 
apply  to  the  Commissioner  or  chief  clerk,  who  will  direct  the  machinist  to  aid 
them  in  all  necessary  inquiries.  This  oaution  is  given  to  save  applicants  from 
impositions  to  which  they  are  exposed.  If  the  services  of  Patent  Agents  are 
desired,  al)le  and  faithful  ones  can  be  found  at  their  offices  in  this  and  other 
cities. 

Patent  Agents  who  have  filed  a  full  power  of  attorney,  authorizing  them  to 
receive  letters  patent  for  the  patentees,  will  be  allowed  to  take  them  from  the 
office;  after  which  they  cannot  be  returned,  with  the  view  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  inventor  under  the  frank  of  the  Commissioner.  If  agents  retain  the  pat- 
ents of  their  clients  in  their  possession  after  they  have  been  issued,  it  is  a  pri- 
vate matter  between  the  patentee  and  his  attorney,  with  which  the  office  has 
nothing  to  do. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  no  fees  are  received  in  this  office  except 
those  provided  for  by  law,  and  that  no  offers  of  sums  of  money,  or  payment  of 
the  same  to  third  parties,  can  influence  the  decision  upon  a  case,  or  hasten 
the  period  of  its  examination. 
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Sec.  XX.     OF  CORRESPONDENCE. 


In  answer  to  an  inquiry  addressed  to  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster  General 
touchmg  mailable  matter,  the  following  letter  has  been  recei>^d :  ' 

••Post  OrriCE  Depaktmekt,  Contract  Office, 

.^vgwt  30,  1849. 

"To  Thos.  Ewbank,  Esq.,  Commistioner  of  Patents  : 

"Sir  :  I  hasten  to  say,  in  answer  to  your  inquiry  of  to-dav,  that  what  may  be 
■ent  by  mail  is  specified  by  acts  of  Congress  to  be  letters,  letters  enclosinir 
money,  newspapers,  magazines,  pamphlets,  and  all  other  written  or  printed 
matter  whereof  each  copy  or  number  shall  not  exceed  eight  ounces,  packages 
thereof  not  exceeding  three  pounds  in  weight  j  public  documents,  printed  by 
order  of  either  House  of  Congress;  and  books  and  documents  interchanged 
between  the  Executives  of  States.  JVeither  models  of  machines,  nor  the  Lb- 
stances  of  which  they  are  usually  composed,  wood,  glass,  tin,  or  other  metals, 
are  entitled,  by  law  or  regulation,  to  tranmistion  in  the  mail;  and  the  mailing 
and  forwarding  of  them  will  be  refused  in  every  instance  where  the  required 
care  is  taken  at  the  post  office  to  exclude  unmailable  matter. 

"  Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"S.  R.  HOBBIE, 
"  First  Assistant  Postmaster  Gmeral." 

All  communications  relating  to  official  transactions  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents  ;  no  other  can  receive  attention  ;  and  it  must  not 
be  regarded  as  discourteous  if  private  letters  to  employees  in  office  are  re- 
turned without  reply  ;  nor  must  correspondents  complain,  even  if  their  letters 
are  properly  addressed  to  the  Commissioner,  if  their  business  receives  no  at- 
tention from  the  office,  when  their  signatures  are  so  ilhtnbly  written  as  to  render 
It  impossible  to  decipher  them,  or  when  the  post  office  and  State  (or  either  of 
them)  are  omitted  in  their  address. 

No  double  correspondence  can  be  sanctioned.  When  an  inventor  employs 
an  agent,  the  office  will  correspond  with  either,  but  not  wiih  both 

This  remark  is  necessary,  from  the  numerous  letters  received  from  applicants 
asking  for  miormat.on  of  what  their  attorneys  have  done,  and  often  protesting 
against  their  acts.  '  * 

Telegraphic  communications,  if  not  received  before  3  p.  m.,  cannot  be  an- 
swered  till  the  following  day;  the  greater  part  arrive  after  the  office  has  been 
closed.  Moreover,  signatures  are  sometimes  so  illegibly  written  that  tele- 
graphic operators  mismterpret  them,  and  the  office  is  consequeHtly  at  a  low 
properly  to  translate  them.  ^ 


Sec.  XXI.    PATENT  OFFICE  REPORTS. 


These  are  generally  submitted  to  Congress  in  January,  and  comprehend  the 
minsactions  of  the  office  during  the  preceding  year;  but,  from  iauses  over 
which  this  bureau  has  no  control,  they  are  seldom  printed  until  the  current 
year  has  nearly  expired.  In  the  mean  time  letters  are  constantly  being  re- 
ceived  from  citizens  of  every  profession  and  section  of  the  Union,  asking  for 
copies,  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  their  distribution  is  under  the  control  of 
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the  office.  So  far  from  this  being  the  fact,  a  very  limited  number  only  is  placed 
by  Congress  at  its  disposal,  e.  g.  of  the  Report  for  1847,  one  hundred  and 
THIRTY  FiVK  THOUSAND  COPIES  were  printed,  of  which  three  thousand  were 
appropriated  to  the  Patent  Office.  The  remaining  132,000  were  subject  to  the 
brders  and  disposal  of  members  of  Congress.  Of  the  Report  for  1848  seventy- 
five  THOUSAND  w«re  ordered  ;  of  these,  twenty-five  hundred  were  sent  to 
this  bureau,  and  of  them  only  five  hundred  had  the  list  of  patents  and 
claims  annexed. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  office  does  not  receive  half  the  number  in- 
ventors and  patentees  call  for;  and,  as  far  as  possible,  it  is  deemed  right  first 
to  supply  them.  Persons,  therefore,  desiring  Reports,  should  distinctly  state 
the  grounds  upon  which  their  requests  are  preferred.  If  it  shall  appear  that 
they  have  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  office  by  the  payment  of  fees,  or  to 
the  information  contained  in  the  Agricultural  Report,  their  names  will  be  entered 
upon  a  list  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  when  the  document  is  ready  for  dis- 
tribution copies  will  be  sent  to  their  address  in  the  order  of  their-applications. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  office  is  compelled  to  refer  other  citizens  to  the 
/members  of  Congress  from  their  districts. 

THOiMAS  EWBANK, 

Commissioner  of  Patents. 

Patent  Office,   October  11,  1851. 


REQUEST. 

Congress  having  authorized  the  collection  and  distribution  of  seeds  through 
this  office,  a  transmission  to  this  place  of  any  rare  and  useful  seeds  may  confer 
a  great  benefit  on  the  community,  and  will,  so  far  as  practicable,  be  recipro- 
cated by  the  Commissioner.  A  history  of  the  seed  transmitted,  together  with 
the  place  of  production,  is  respectfully  lolicited. 
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NOTE  ON  PIN-MAKING. 

By  the  late  William  Serrell,  of  New  York. 

In  page  413,  article  "Pin  Manufacture,"  of  the  Report  of  1850,  there  are  a  few 
errors.  Lemuel  Wellman  Wright  (not  William)  was  a  native  of  Haverhill,  New 
Hampshire,  and  a  descendant  of  Mrs.  Dustin,  of  historic  notoriety  by  the 
slaughter  of  Indians  to  whom  she  was  a  prisoner,  and  by  which  she  saved  her 
life.  Mr.  Wright  made  his  pin-machine  between  1820  and  1824,  and  hia 
specification  will  be  found  in  Newton's  Journal,  vol.  9,  1825,  page  281 
The  machinery  was  built  as  stated,  and  in  use  in  182G.  It  fed  the  wire  from* 
the  reel,  straightened  and  cut  it,  pointed  the  shank  at  two  operations,  headed 
It  at  two  more  movements — the  last  delivering  the  complete  pin.  The  writer 
has  many  times  turned  out  sixty  pins,  an  inch  Ion?,   per  minute,   by  one  hand. 

The  difficulty  in  pointing  arose  from  the  fact,  that  after  D.  F.  Taylor  and 
Wright  separated,  no  workmen,  not  trained  by  Wright,  could  be  found  to 
make  and  adjust,  and  keep  in  order,  the  rotatory  files  that  formed  the  points. 
Of  all  this  the  writer  was  personally  cognizant  up  to  1830  ;  but  since  that  time 
has  had  no  direct  knowledge. 

About  1825  or  1826,  a  set  tf  these  machines  was  sent  to  this  country  to 
be  worked  under  the  American  patent  of  1825.  The  workman  who  was  to 
ha\-e  charge  of  them  was  delayed  to  bring  the  tools  for  repairing  ihein,  and  for 
building  others;  but  when  he  arrived,  from  some  cause  or  other,  he  found 
every  machine  broken,  so  that  he  could  not  repair  them.  What  has  become 
of  them  is  not  known. 

Mr.  Wright  was  recently  living  at  Chalford,  England  ;  and  a  history  of  his 
inventions,  and  the  difficulties  he  has  gone  through,  would  fill  a  small  volume. 
It  is  understood  he  has  done  best  with  his  machinery  for  bleaching  woven 
cotton  and  linen  goods.  He  is  now  aged  about  sixty-three,  but  still  active  in 
the  field  of  invention. 
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COMMCVICATIVC 


The  Agricultural  portion  of  the  Report  of  that  Office  for  the  year  1851 


Mat  3,  1852. — Laid  upon  the  table  atidordered  to  be  printed. 

AuociT  30,  1859.— Ordered  that  100,000  eflra  copiea  be  printed. 

AuQvsT  31,  1832.— Ordered  that  10,000  copies  extra  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  PaUrit  Office. 


Patent  Ofuce, 

AprU'23,\S52. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  herewith,  the  Agricultural  portion  of 
the  Report  of  this  Office  for  the  year  1851,  and  respectfully  request  you 
to  lay  it  before  the  Senate. 

In  view  of  the  rapid  destruction  and  threatened  extermination  of  the 
principal  indigenous  ruminants  of  the  continent,  a  paper  has  been  pre- 
pared,  at  my  request,  by  Professor  S.  F,  Baird,  of  the  Smitlisonian 
Institution,  to  show  their  susceptibility  of  domestication,  and  that  duty 
requires  us,  instead  of  wantonly  destroying,  to  preserve  and  multiply 
these  noble  denizens  of  our  forests  and  plains,  both  because  of  the  great 
interest  attached  to  them  by  the  naturalist,  and  of  the  value  of  some  of 
them  as  laborers,  and  all  of  them  as  furnishing  materials  for  manufac- 
tures  and  for  food. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  EWBANK. 
Hon.  Linn  Boyd, 

i^>€a/cer  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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1^  ThB  Agricultural  portion  of  the  Report  of  that  Office  for  the  year  1651 . 
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Mat  3,  1853. — Laid  apon  the  table  and  ordered  to  be  piinted. 

Adocit  30, 1859.— Ordered  that  100,000  extra  copiet  be  printed. 

AvovsT  31, 1852.— Ordered  that  10,000  copies  extra  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Patent  Office. 


,  Patent  Ofuce, 

\  '  ^/>H/ 23,  1852. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  herewith,  the  Agricultural  portion  of 
the  Report  of  this  Office  for  the  year  1851,  and  respectfully  request  you 
to  lay  it  before  the  Senate. 

In  view  of  the  rapid  destruction  and  threatened  extermination  of  the 
principal  indigenous  ruminants  of  the  continent,  a  paper  has  been  pre- 
pared,  at  my  request,  by  Professor  S.  F.  Baird,  of  tlie  Smithsonian 
Institution,  to  show  their  susceptibility  of  domestication,  and  that  duty 
requires  us,  instead  of  wantonly  destroying,  to  preserve  and  multiply 
these  noble  denizens  of  our  forests  and  plains,  both  because  of  the  great 
interest  attached  to  them  by  the  naturalist,  and  of  the  value  of  s6me  of 
them  as  laborers,  and  all  of  them  as  furnishing  materials  for  manu&c- 
tures  and  for  food. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  EWBANK. 
Hon.  LiwN  Boyd, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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AGRICULTURE  AND  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 
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LNTRODUCTION. 

In  submitting  this  portion  of  the  annual  Report,  it  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  the  interest  in  agriculture,  and  the  improvements  in  this  most  vital 
of  the  arts,  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  age  in  other  resj^ects.  In 
our  widely-extended*  country,  embracing  a  range  of  climate  and  diver- 
sity of  soil  which  enable  us  to  produce  almost  every  Eulicle  of  consump- 
tion, it  seems  to  be  peculiarly  the  province  of  the  government  to  con- 
tribute  all  the  aid  in  its  power  for  the  advancemftnt  of  agriculture  by  the 
collection  and  diffusion  of  useful  information  on  the  subject.  Those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  culture  of  the  earth  are  proverbially  cautious  . 
of  innovation;  but  where  new  and  better  paths  have  been  long  explored 
by  science,  and  found  to  be  safe  by  experience,  they  are  never  neglected. 

Chemistry,  the  handmaid  of  all  the  sciences,  has  within  a  few  years  past 
contributed  largely  to  the  development  of  agricultural  resources;  and  in 
most  of  the  agricultural  schools  which  have  been  established  a  compe- 
tent knowledge  of  this  subject  is  made  the  basis  of  education.  In  this 
conjunction  of  science  with  whsA  was  once  supposed  to  require  little  be- 
yond mere  physical  labor  are  pre-eminently  involved  the  present  pros- 
perity and  future  advancement  of  nations. 

If  the  government  continue  to  collect  the  varied  information  comprised 
in  the  statistics  of  the  recent  Census,  it  will  be  highly  instructive  to  note 
the  increase  of  agricultural  products  to  the  acre  in  those  sections  of  the 
country  where  the  fostering  rays  of  science  have  lent  their  aid  to  the 
culture  of  the  soil.  In  thia  respect  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  are  &r 
behind  some  portions  of  the  Old  World ;  nor  is  it  remarkable  that  this 
should  be  so.  Men  crowded  together  upon  a  small  area  of  land  are  com- 
pelled by  stem  necessity  to  make  the  most  of  their  limited  means;  and 
where  hunger  is  the  schoolmaster,  the  lessons  taught  are  not  apt  to  be 
soon  forgotten.  With  us  a  condition  of  things  precisely  the  reverse 
exists.  The  possession  of  too  much  land  has  hitherto  induced  a  care- 
less and  slovenly  system  of  husbandry,  from  the  effects  of  which  in 
many  of  the  earliest  settled  parts  of  our  country  we  are  but  now  be- . 
ginning  to  recover.  Some  of  the  new  practices  introduced  abroad  are 
not  applicable  to  the  same  extent,  on  account  of  the  difference  in  soil 
and  chmate,  and  also  in  the  price  of  labor.    The  great  feature  of  modero 
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improvement  in  England,  vhich  has  added  immensely  to  the  value  of 
lands  in  that  country,  and  is  destined  in  all  probability  to  quadruple  the 
pmducts  of  the  kingdom,  is  one  which  might  be  introduced  into  our 
country  to  a  limited  degree  with  great  advantage:  this  consists  in  an  ex- 
tended system  of  drainage.  In  the  moist  climate  of  Great  Britain  this 
practice  6f  under-draining,  as  it  is  there  called,  (for  the  drains  are  con- 
structed of  manufactured  tiles,  and  covered,)  embraces  all  lands,  both 
high  and  low,  and  has  been  followed  by  astonishing  results.  The  phi- 
losophy of  draining  consisie  in  this:  that  it  gives  the  cultivator  oom- 
mand  Qf  the  water  by  which  his  soil  is  affected;  enabling  him  to  u^the 
redundaD|y  in  one  case  to  supply  deficiency  in  another.  Too  much 
water,  whether  it  comes  from  excessive  rain  or  permanent  springs  in  the 
soil,  is  pernicious  to  cultivation:  true,  under  certain  conditions,  it  may 
even  cause  a  greater  luxuriance  of  vegetation ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
plants  produced  in  a  wet  soil. are  not  so  nutritious  and  valuable.  It  is 
stated  in  some  reports  on  English  agriculture  by  the  late  Rev.  Henry 
Colman,  of  Masssachusetts,  that  the  Dake  of  Portland,  as  far  back  as 
1846,  had  completed  more  than  seven  thousand  miles  of  drainage  on  his 
estates.  Another  proprietor  made  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  yearly; 
and  a  third  had  completed  the  drainage  of  four  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
acres  at  an  expense  of  more  than  -^1,500,  and  had  increased  the  rental 
of  his  land  by  these  operations  to  the  amount  of  J^i35  2*.  4rf.,  or  at  the  rate 
of  29  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  expended.  To  mention  but  one  of  the 
many  instances  of  profit  from  this  source  adduced  by  Mr.  Colman,  a 
fermer  made  upon  wet  land  two  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes  f^cr  acre; 
the  product  of  the  same  land  afler  it  had  been  drained  was  six  hundred 
and  ten  bushels  per  acre. 

Not  less  surprising  in  its  results  is  that  comparatively  new  and  won- 
derful fertilizer  known  under  the  name  of  guano.  The  beneficial  effects 
it  produces  have  excited  attention  to  its  value  throughout  the  country; 
and  the  portable  manner  in  which  it  is  prepared,  with  the  facilities  of  its 
transportation,  lead  us  to  hope  that  for  the  time  to  come  its  consumption 
will  be  greatly  increased.  In  the  last  Report  of  this  OflScc,  certain  state- 
ments in  reference  to  its  qualities  and  value  were  given  on  the  authority 
of  Hon.  Willoughby  Newton,  formerly  a  member  of  Congress  ftx)m  Vir- 
cinia.  Mr.  Newton's  experience  hfis  been  confirmed  by  every  one,  so 
rar  as  we  can  learn,  who  has  applied  it  judiciously  and  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. There  are  two  principal  kinds  of  guano  imported  into  the 
United  States,  viz.  African  and  Peruvian ;  the  latter  being  much  the  more 
valuable,  and  commanding  nearly  double  the  price  of  the  former.  It  is  sold 
at  prices  ranging  from  $25  to  $45  per  ton,  the  former  being  the  price  of  the 
inferior  or  A^ican  variety.  It  is  sown  broadcast  upon  the  land,  at  the  rate 
of  from  three  to  four  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  ploughed  in  to  the 
depth  of  four  or  five  inches,  the  land  having  been  previously  broken  up. 
So  powerful  is  the  stimulant,  that  on  some  lands  four  hundred  pounds 
to  the  acre  would  be  an  unsafe  application  ;  although  a  smaller  quantity 
»^  than  two  hundred  pounds,  where  the  land  is  not  already  fertile,  produces 
but  little  effect.  The  most  general  application  of  it  hitherto  has  been 
for  the  growth  of  wheat  and  clover,  although  it  has  been  succesfuUy  used 
in  the  culture  ef  root  crops  and  the  fertilizing  of  ornamental  grounds. 
It  is  commonly  mixed  with  gypsum  or  plaster,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
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4hiid  of  pluter  to  two  thirds  of  guano,  the  plaster  serving  to  fix  the  vola- 
tile pvts  of  the  guano  as  well  as  to  neutralize  its  caustic  properUes  It 
mav  be  less  durable  in  its  effects  than  many  other  fertiUzers,  but  there  is 
frobably  no  known  substance  which  will  produce  such  largweturas  with 
JO  little  outlay  of  labor  and  capital  as  guano.  The  use  of  this  article  has 
been  increasing  m  England  for  years  pwt,  and  the  demands  for  it  have  led 
to  inquiries  which  may  result  in  finding  deposites  of  the  material  in  other 
locahues  than  ths  few  now  known.  The  following  annual  returns,  with 
the  hrst  two  quarters  of  the  present  year,  furnished  by  the  Treasury  De- 
fjartment,  will  show  that  its  use  is  gaining  ground  here  : 

JExhibU  of  the  quafUity  and  value  of  guano  imported  during  the  years 
endmg  30th  lune  lb48,  1849,  1850,  and  1851,  onrfo&o  W  tL  Irf 
of  July  to  the  3U/  of  December y  1«51,  being  the  \st  and  2d  quarters 
of  the  commercial  year  1852. 

GUANO  IMPORTED.  .         ' 

-tijQ  Tons.  Value. 

\^ 21,243  102,274 

JS? 11,740  91,948 

J  .      VV,V 23,163  97,861 

Ist  and  ^d  quarters  of  1852 23,353  76  799 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  appear  that  the  importations  of  the  two  last 
<iuarters  exceed  the  entire  amount  of  any  previous  year. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Report  wUl  be  found  agricultural  statistic* 
<JOllected  in  taking  the  late  census. 


•       AGRICULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

An  address  delivered  by  A.  Williams,  Esq.,  at  a  meeting  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  presenting  the  preniit|feof  a  silver  goblet,  offered  by  Mr.  C.  A 
Shelton  for  the  best  varietkpinJr  vegetables  and  grains,  contains  some 
interesunff  particulars  g^flTfe  agricultural  resources  of  California. 

Mr.  Williams  says  that  California  is  a  State  whose  agricultural  capa- 
bihUes— a  for  richer  treasure  than  her  mineral  wealth— are  unsurpassed 
m  any  portion  of  the  earth,  and  whose  variety  of  useful  products  are 
equalled  only  by  their  unparalleled  extent  and  adaptation  to  the  varied 
wants  of  man.  In  most  of  the  others,  a  single  excellence  is  character- 
istic  and  predominant  The  lumber  of  Maine,  the  granite  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  r-ool  of  Vermont,  tha  manufactures  of  Massachusetts,  the  agri- 
culture of  New  York,  the  coal  and  iron  of  Pennsylvania,  the  grain  and 
fruits  of  the  middle  and  western  States,  the  copper  of  Michigan,  the 
com,  tobacco,  and  hemp  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  the  cotton  of  Ala- 
bama and  Georgia,  the  sugar  of  Louisiana,  the  sugar,  cotton,  and  indigo 
of  Texas,  the  turpentine  of  North,  and  the  rice  of  South  Carolina, 
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,  ^sonstitute,  respectively,  theii  raost  prominent  and  distinctive  interests^ 
and  are  the  pride  and  glory  ot  their  citizens.  But  there  is  scarcely  one 
of  these  that  cannot  be  found  or  produced  in  our  own  State.  In  the  nat- 
ural productions  of  the  earth  conducive  to  the  sustenance  of  man,  is  our 
State  abundantly  prolific.  As  we  approach  the  centre  of  the  State,  the 
banana,  the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  olive,  the  fig,  the  plantain,  the  nec- 
tarine, the  almond,  the  apricot,  and  the  pomegranate  of  the  South,  min- 
gle in  the  same  luxuriant  gardens  of  Los  Angeles  with  the  peacli,  the 
■pear,  the  cherry,  the  plumb,  the  quince,  and  the  apple  of  the  North;  the 
miits  of  the  oak  and  the  pine,  of  gigantic  size  and  delicious  tastej  fur- 
nishing to  man  and  beast  the  richest  and  most  nutricicus  food;  the  beau- 
tifiil  salmon  of  the  noble  Sacramento,  often  weighing  thirty,  forty,  and 
€ven  sixty  pounds,  vicing  with  any  other  in  fineness  of  texture  and  rich- 
ness of  flavor,  as  w^ell  as  in  size;  and  one  uncommon  article  of  fine  white 
sugar,  the  exudatioaof  a  species  of  pine  tree  called  the  sugar  pine;  the 
successive  ranges  or  mountains,  whose  extent  is  lost  to  view  in  the 
distance,  waving  with  rioh  liarvests  of  oats,  the  spontaneous  production 
of  the  soil;  solid  trees  of  the  red- wood,  on  the  banks  of  the  Trinity  and 
Shasta  rivers,  sixty-eight  feet  in  circumference;  hollow  ones,  whose  cav- 
ity has  sheltered  sixteen  men  and  twenty  mules  for  the  night;  pines 
crowning  the  dizzy  peaks  of  the  Sierra  ■Nevada  three  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  in  heigth,  the  first  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  without  a  branch  or 

-limb,  an  extent  of  growth  so  far  beyond  t!ie  ordinary  size  as  to  se^ 
almost  incredible,  but  well  known,  and  seen,  and  verified  by  the  uniform 
and  concui^ont  testimony  of  many  whom  I  see  sitting  around  me.  And 
-we  have  some  still  larger  and  taller  specimens  of  other  things  nearer 
"home,  here  in  our  own  city,  to  which  many  who  hear  me  will  bear  wit» 
liess  from  experience,  arid  whicli  come  to  maturity  <'  monthly  in  ad- 
t«7jcc"— rents,  the  talle:>t  kind  of  rents,  put  up  higher  than  the  pines,, 
and  sometimes  harder  to  get  around  than  red-wood  !  I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  statement  signed  by  twelve  citizens  of  the  county  of  Santa  Cruz^- 
Messrs.  McLean,  Gibson,  Mallison,  Peck,  Clements,  Pedriet,  Mills,  Ste- 
vens, McHenry,  Sanborn,  Kista,  and  Loveland,  gentlemen  of  unques- 
tionable veracity,  an  extract  from  which  is  as  follows: 

"On  land  owned  and  cultivated  by  Mr.  James  Williams,  an  onion  grew 
to  the  enormous  weight  of  twenty-one  pounds.  On  this  same  land  a. 
tiimip  was  grown  which  equalled  exactly  in  size  the  top  of  a  flour  bar- 
xel.  On  land  owned  and  cuhivated  by  Thomas  Fallen,  a  cabbage  greir 
which  measurect  while  growing,  13  feel  6  inches  around  its  body. 
The  weight  is  not  known.  The  various  cereal  grains  also  grow  to  » 
height  of  from  six  to  twelve  feet.  One  rr-d-wood  tree  in  the  valley, known 
as  Fr6mont's  tree,  measures  over  fifty  feet  in  circumference,  and  is  nearly 
three  hundred  feet  high." 

Added  to  these  astonishing  productions  is  a  beet,  grown  by  Mr.  Isaac 
Brannan,  at  San  Jose,  weigfnng  sixty  three  pounds  ;  carrots,  three  feel 
in  length,  weighing  forty  pounds.  At  Stockton  a  turnip  weighed  oner 
hundred  pounds.  In  the  latter  city,  at  a  dinner  for  twelve  persons,  of 
a  smgle  potato,  larger  than  the  size  of  an  ordinary  hat,  all  partook,  lear- 
ing  at  least  the  half  untouched.  These  may  be  superlatives,  bat  they 
do  exist,  and  they  show  what  our  soil  and  climate  are  capable  of  proda- 
cing.  Nor  are  these  more  seemingly  incredible  than  the  weil-knowit 
&ct  of  a  portion  of  our  State,  neariy  six  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
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fifty  in  breadth,  whose  every  foot  of  land  firora  hill  top  to  valley  is  more 
or  less  impregnated  with  gold  of  every  conceivable  form  and  size,  fiom 
dust  up  to  lumps  weighing  thirty  pounds.     But  let  us  cast  our  eyes 
around  this  hall,  and  what  do  we  see  even  from  this  hasty  collection 
and  casual  contribution— an  agricultural,  botanical,  geological,  mine- 
Tal,and  floral  exhibition,  embracing  nearly  one  thousaud  varieties  of 
pressed  flowers  of  every  hue  and  of  surpassing  brilliancy,  nearly  two 
hundred  varieties  of  which  are  illustrated  by  truthful  and  beautiful  draw- 
ings; seeds  of  more  than  three  hundred  varieties  of  native  flowers ;  twenty 
varieties  of  lily  and  other  bulbous  roots,  embracing  the  remarkable  soap 
plant,  rivalling  the  finest  boasts  of  the  toilet,  and  adding  to  it  its  healing 
qualities,  as  if  pipvided  by  Nature  for  the  double  purpose  of  sanitary  and 
abluent  properties  for  the  native  sons  of  the  forest ;  specimens  of  one 
thousand  varieties  of  the  principal  quartz  veins  and  soils  of  the  State ; 
about  twenty  varieties  of  the  principal  grasses  and  clovers,  many  of  the 
specimens  pressed,  embracing  the  burf  clover,  that  feeds  to  fatness  the 
"cattle  of  a  thousand  hills"  when  all  other  sustenance  is  parched  and 
withered;  Shelion's  mammoth  clover,  whose  stalks  from  one  root  cov- 
ered an  area  of  eighty'-oiie  sauare  feet,  some  of  the  stalks  six  feet  long, 
a  halfinch  in  diameter,  and  the  clover  head  five  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence ;  single  stalks  of  the  white  lily,  producing  one  hundred  flowers  of 
indescribable  delicacy  and  beimty;  beautiful  specimens  of  minerals  and 
pressed  flowers  from  H.  Pratten,  esq.,  of  Nevada;  stalks  of  the  oat  gath- 
ered by  Mr.  Shelton,  thirteen  feet  high  ;  specimens  of  wheat  and  barley 
having  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  two  hundred  mammoth  stalks  spring- 
ing from  one  root,  the  produce  of  a  single  seed  ;    the  red  sugar-beet 
grown  by  Mr.  L.  M.  Beard,  of  San  Jose,  twenty-eight  inches  in  circum- 
ference, and  weighing  forty  seven  pounds— some  from  the  luxuriant 
gardens  of  Alderman  Green,  of  this  city,  of  only  two  months'  growth, 
weighing  six  and  seven  pounds;  a  cabbage  fi-om  H.   Bolmer's  ranch, 
mission  of  San  Jose,  weighing  fifty-six  pounds,  and  measuring  seven 
feet  in  circumference,  presented  by  Wilson  &,  Co.;  cucumbers  raised 
by  the  same,  eighteen  inches  in  length;  onions  cultivated  by  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Broder,  and  contributed  by  Messrs.  Chamberlain  and  Mus- 
ser,  five,  six,  and  seven  inches  in  diameter,  and  weighing  three  and 
four  pounds  each,  neariy  seventy   thousand  pounds  to  an  acre,  and 
the  whole  number  from  the  acre  supposed  to  average  one  pound  each; 
potatoes  from  Mr.  H.  Speel,  of  Santa  Cruz,  one  hundred  and   twenty 
pounds  from  five  vines  of  a  single  hill— one  from  Mr.  B.  J.  Sleveas,  of 
Santa  Clara,  thirteen  inches  in  length,  twenty-seven  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  weighing  seven  and  a  quarter  pounds;  the  Russian  bald  barley, 
^own  by  Mr.  Johnson  on  his  ranch,  upon  the'banksof  Bear  river,  weigh- 
ing sixty-six  pounds  to  the  bushel,  with  a  kernel  near  double  the  size  of 
large  wheat;  raspberries  five  inches  in  circumference;  of  barley  from 
UieSan  Jose  valley,  nine  hundred  and  sixty  five  bushels  were  produced 
from  less  than  five  acres  of  Jand— some  from  the  farm  of  Madame  Scoofy, 
of  Sonora,  where  twelve  acres,  byordinary  cultivation,  produced  a  crop 
of  fifty-three  thousand  pounds.    These  walls  are  festooned  with  lusciotu 
grape  irom  Capt.  MalsUy,  of  Los  Angeles,  single  bunches  from  the  gardens 
of  Gen.  Vallejo,  at  Sonoma,  weighing  ten  pounds;  apples,  peaches,  figs, 
and  other  fruiu  of  enormous  size  from  the  samcj  from  Horner,  tomaioet 
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weighing  two  pounds  each;  fmmpkins  and  squashes  one  hundred  to  one 
huiidred  and  forty  pounds  each ;  cabbages  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  weigh- 
ing over  fifty  pounds;  onions,  beets,  and  potatoes  of  enormous  size,  notiso* 
Uted,  but  by  hundreds  of  bushels;  the  top  onion  produced  the  first  sea- 
son from  the  ordinary  seed,  with  samples  of  wh^t  and  barley  of  uncom- 
mon size  and  weight;  and  added  to  the  exhibition  are  also  beautiful  spe- 
cimens of  the  Daguerrian  and  photographic  art  from  Mr.  Shew,  and  also 
firom  Mr.  Bradley;  lemon  syrup  of  exceeding  excellence,  manufactured 
and  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Street  6c  Co.,  of  this  city;  exquisite  feather 
work,  by  Madame  Paacard;  besides  samples  and  specimens  of  countless 
varietiea  of  plants,  herbs,  vines,  fruits,  grains  and  esculents  of  exceeding 
size  and  singular  perfection,  collected  by  Mr.  Shelton,  to  the  enumera- 
tion of  which  the  proper  extent  of  this  address  is  wholly  inadequate. 
Among  the  tropical  productions  introduced  by  him  are  coffee,  ginger, 
banana,  plaintam,  and  pomegranate,  which  are  now  in  progress  of  suc- 
cessful cultivation;  and  he  has  thfs  day  received  from  Valparaiso  a  choice 
assortment  of  rare  and' valuable  exotics — the  entire  stock  of  a  green- 
house, embracing  two  thousand  of  the  choicest  French  and  Italian  grape 
vines,  fifty  varieties  choice  pear  trees,  six  varieties  plums,  three  of  apncots, 
twenty  of  peaches,  five  of  currants,  and  seven  thousand  asparagus 
plants.  Of  flowers  there  are  fifty  varieties  of  jessamines,  four  of  the 
Afiican  hibiscus,  eight  of  chrysanthemums,  twelve  of  althea,  the  wax 
plant,  pinks,  cacti,  eichty-fbur  dahlias,  and  over  one  thousand  rose 
DUshes.  I  have  recently  been  informed  by  one  of  our  adopted  Celestials, 
whose  phrenological  developments  of  '^  auri  sacra  fames''  predomi- 
nated over  his  *^amor  patritB,''  that  our  soil,  climate,  and  seasons  are 
well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  tea  plant,  and  that,  as  there  existed 
no  natural  obstacle  to  its  successful  cultivation  here,  he  had  sent  to  China 
for  seed,  and  intends  to  commence  growing  it  in  the  ensuing  spring. 
Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a  fruit  or  a  plant,  a  shrub  or  a  flower,  a  min- 
eral or  a  vegetable,  of  which  any  land  can  boast,  but  what  is  embraced 
within  the  limits  of  California,  a  "bright  particular  star"  in  the  con- 
stellation of  Slates,  the  crowning  gem  in  the  tiara  of  freedom.  It  needs 
but  encouragement  to  develop  her  exhaustless  resources.  Agriculture  is 
the  greatest  and  most  important,  as  it  is  the  first,  occupation  of  man. 
Manufactures,  arts,  sciences,  commerce,  inventions,  all  follow  in  her 
train.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  encouragement  to  the  farming,  as  well  as 
the  horticultural,  interests  that  we  have  here  assembled;  and  this  silver 
goblet,  equally  creditable  to  him  who  gives^  and  to  him  who  receives,  I 
am  requested  by  Mr.  Shelton,  the  giver,  to  present  to  you,  Mr.  Homer, 
as  a  premium  for  the  best  variety  of  vegetables  and  grains,  and  as  a  tes- 
timonial of  his  and  our  and  the  public  appreciation  of  your  persevering 
and  successful  eflbrts  here  in  the  great  and  noble  field  of  agricultural  and 
horticultural  industry.  In  your  case  we  have  seen,  while  the  public 
naind  was  absorbed  by  the  irresistible  maelstrom  of  the  gold  mania,  a 
single  individual  in  four  yeare  even  more  successful  in  developing  the 
affricultural,  than  others  the  mineral,  wealth  which  slumbers  in  the  bosom 
of  our  soil,  under  peculiar  disadvantages,  from  want  of  proper  imple- 
ments, proper  seeds,  and  suffioient  manual  help— at  first  aided  by  the  labor 
of  only  three  natives  of  the  forest,  till  the  teeming  soil,  in  grateful  return 
for  her  cultivation,  yielded  her  riches,  in  the  fifth  year  enabling  you 
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the  present  season,  with  the  average  aid  of  60  co- laborers,  to  realize  fix>m 
800  acres  of  land  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  of— 


Potatoes 

Onions 

Table  beets  - 

Tunipe 

Tomatoes 

Barley 

Pumpkins 

Solid-headed  cabbage 

Chickens 

Eg^ 

Onion  seeds 

Beet  seed 

Cabbage  seed 


120,000 
6,000 
4,000 

3,000 
1,200 

6,000 

-    20 

108,000 

600 
1,200  dozeir. 

800    pounds.. 

200      " 

100      " 


bushels. 
it 

It 

tc 

(C 

tons..    . 


And  thus,  at  a  cost  of  about  $50,000,  producing  a  crop  worth,  at  present 
prices,  some  $200,000. 


THE  MliNERAL  MANURE  THEORY. 

Analytical  Laboratory,  Yale  College, 

NeiD  Haven,  Connecticut y  October  24,  1851. 
Eds.  Cwltivator. — The  subject  which  I  have  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  letter  is  not  one  which  can  be  fully  discussed  in  a  single  page  of 
your  journal;  aad  yet  it  is  one  of  so  much  importance,  that  I  desire  to 
make  a  few  explanations  and  statements  regarding  the  shape  which  it 
has  now  assumed  among  scientific  men.  When  I  mention  the  "  min- 
eral manure  theory,"  I  speak  of  that  view  of  manures  which  ascribes  all, 
or  nearty  all,  of  their  eflicacy  to  their  mineral  constituents.     The  princi- 

Cd  supporter,  and,  indeed,  the  originator,  of  the  theory,  is  Professor 
iebig.  This  distinguished  chemist,  distinguished  no  less  by  his  clear  . 
and  lucid  style  than  by  his  high  scientific  reputation,  was  for  a  time 
devoted  to  the  <<  ammonia  theory,"  excluding  those  mineral  manures  to 
which  he  now  attaches  so  much  importance.  A  few  years  since,  how- 
ever, he  saw  cause  to  change  his  ground,  and  has  since  held  that,  if  we 
furnish  mineral  manures  in  abundance,  plants  will,  without  doubt, 
always  obtain  their  ammonia,  or  rather  nitrogen,  from  the  aunosphere  of_: 
the  soil . 

In  pursuance  of  this  idea,  he  went  so  far  as  to  compound,  afler  a  caro^  - 
fill  study  of  ash  analyses,  specific  mineral  manures  for  wheat,  rye,  oats^. 
turnips,  &c.,  which  were  to  take  eflfect  upon  all  soils  in  a  proper  physi- 
cal condition.  The  failure  of  these  specific  manures,  which  wei* 
patented  in  England,  was,  as  many  of  your  readers  doubtless  are  aware, 
very  decisive.  1  had  supposed  the  subject  rather  at  rest,  but  find  that, 
in  the  last  edition  of  Prefessor  Liebig's  "  Letters  on  ChemisUry,"  pub- 
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Usbed  so  late  as  the  commeBeement  of  the  present  year,  he  reiterates  his 
fermer  views  on  this  subject  in  a  most  decisive  manner,  and  prophesies 
that  our  future  agriculture  will  depend  upon  them,  however  much  we  may 
tiistrust  and  disbelieve  them  now.  I  have  also  had  occasion  to  observe 
-quite  recently  that  some  geatlemen  of  high  standing  among  our  scien- 
tific men  follow  Liebig  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  theories.  For  these 
reasons  I  have  thought  it  be$t  to  express  my  own  opinions  on  this  con- 
tested point,  in  order  that  our  farmers  may  be  aware  that  all  chemists  do 
not  hold  to  views  which  militate  almost  directly  against  the  ordinary 
results  of  practice. 

My  belief  was  that,  when  Professor  Liebig  advocated  the  "ammonia 
theory,"  he  was  nearer  right  than  he  is  now,  when  he  only  admits  the 
necessity  of  mineral  manure;  not  that  he  was  right  then,  but  that  better 
results  would,  in  most  cases,  be  obtained  by  the  farmer  in  the  use  of  ara- 
mdniacal  or  nitrogenous  manures  alone  than  by  the  use  of  mineral  ma- 
nures alone.  We  find  land  in  all  parts  of  the  ^country  where  smctly 
mineral  applications,  such  as\ime,  plaster,  marl,  dec,  fail  to  produce  any 
marked  effect;  but  if  upon  any  of  our  fields  we  apply  guano,  or  sulphate, 
or  carbonate  of  ammonia,  the  character  of  the  vegetation  is  at  once 
changed,  its  color  alters,  its  luxuriance  and  vigor  increase,  and  in  a  great 
majority  of  cfases  the  product  is  augmented.  Every  farmer  who  has  ob- 
served matters  intelligently  knows  that  the  above  statements  are  correct; 
indeed,  they  have  been  so  far  applied  in  practice,  that  the  quantity  of 
ammonia  which  any  manure  contains  is  taken  as  the  highest  standard  of 
its  value.  A  guano,  for  instance,  with  the  usual  per  centage  of  ammo- 
nia, will  bring  twice  as  much  as  one  which  contains  little  ammonia,  even 
though  this  deficiency  is  replaced  by  the  most  valuable  possible  mineral 
constituents.  I  must  not  be  understood  to  say  that  mineral  manures  are 
not  valuable;  on  the  contrary,  1  have  the  highest  opinion  of  them,  and 
recommend  their  application  in  almost  all  cases  where  my  advice  is  asked. 
The  mineral  constituents  of  the  plant  are  no  less  indispensable  than  its 
organic  part,  and  if  one  or  two  of  them  are  absent  from  the  soil,  the  plant 
will  not  flourish.  There  are  many  instances  of  these  special  deficiencies, 
which  special  mineral  manures  alone  will  supply,  and  there  are  certain 
mineral  substances  which  have  been  found  specially  valuable.  The 
most  valuable  of  all  these  is  phosphoric  acid.  Now,  the  phosphates— th&t 
18,  the  compounds  of  this  acid — are  not  more  necessary  to  the  plant  than 
Bie  ihe  alkalies,  but  the  supply  is  far  more  apt  to  be  scanty;  and  this— not 
Its  intrinsic  importance  to  th«  plant— is  the  cause  of  its  higher  value  to 
the  farmer.  The  same  principle  applies  when  we  say  that  nitrogenous 
manures,  of  which  ammonia  is  the  most  common  fgrm,  are  more  valu- 
able than  others  known  in  agriculture.  They  are  volatile,  easily  decom- 
poaable,  and  very  soluble;  for  all  of  these  reasons,  they  are  extremely 
apt  to  disappear  most  rapidly.  These  manures,  then,  are  worth  more  to 
the  fermer  than  any  others,  because  they  are  most  hkely  to  be  needed, 
and  becaifte  their  scarcity  renders  it  somewhat  difficult  to  obtain  a  aood 
fiOpply.  I  * 

1  make  these  statements  fearlessly  and  confidently,  although  against 
80  high  an  authority  as  Liebe».  I  should  not  presume  to  differ  from  him 
on  mere  theoretical  grounds,  but  feel  that  I  am  here  sustained  by  almost 
uniform  pracUcal  results.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  we  have  occa- 
wonal  insunces  reported  of  plants  grown  upon  soils  nearly  or  quite  des- 
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titute  of  vegetable  matter;  but  in  most  of  these  that  have  fallen  under 
my  observation,  the  fact  of  the  entire  absence  of  vegetable,  and  particu- 
larly of  nitrogenous  matter,  has  not  been  sufficiently  established.  The 
information  that  they  give  is  neither  entirely  definite,  nor  well  enough 
made  out,  by  continuous  and  careful  experiments,  to  be  set  off  against 
an  array  of  facts  brought  forward  in  favor  of  the  opposite  view.  Single 
experiments,  for  a  single  year,  must  always  be  looked  upon  with  dis- 
trust until  amply  verified;  and  it  isby  mainly  trusting  to  such,  so  far  as  we 
are  informed,  that  the  exclusive  mineral  theory  has  been  built  up.  The 
laboratory  alone  is  pretty  sure  to  go  wrong  when  it  attempts  to  prescribe 
rules  for  practice:  The  chemist  must  go  into  the  field  and  study  actual 
experience  if  he  would  sen-e  the  farmer  effectually.  It  has  been  my  in- 
tention to  experiment  somewhat  largely  upon  this  particular  subject;  but 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  is  a  paper  of  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  that  almost  precludes 
the  necessity  of  doing  anything  more.  These  gentlemen  have  been  ex- 
perimenting on  a  large  scale  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  their  results  are 
clearly  and  admirably  set  forth.  They  took  a  field  at  the  close  of  a  four 
years'  roUition,  when  the  manures  added  at  the  commencement  of  the 
course  were  exhausted.  On  this  ground  they  have  cultivated  wheat  for 
ten  years  under  various  conditions.  One  plot  remained  unmanured,  and 
the  produce  of  this  served  as  a  standard  and  a  starting  point  for  compari- 
son during  the  whole  period.  Thus,  if  its  yield  in  1845  was  seventeen 
bushels  per  acre,  the  improvement  over  this"  in  an  adjoining  plot,  other- 
wise the  same,  was  set  down  to  the  advantage  of  whatever  manure  had 
been  employed.  Such  a  system  of  cropping,  continued  for  so  long  a  time, 
obviously  affords  results  that  are  worthy  of  much  confidence.  The  first 
year's  comparative  practice  was  made  with  various  approved  mineral 
manures  alone.  It  was  found  that,  even  by  the  addition  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  these,  the  increase  of  product  over  the  unmanured  plot  was  but 
trifling.  In  the  next  year  the  same  character  of  mineral  manures  were 
employed,  but  with  the  addition  iu  several  cases  of  animoniacal  or  nitro- 
genous substances.  In  all  of  these  the  effect  was  quite  marked,  the  yield 
increasing  to  ten,  twelve,  and  fourteen  bushels,  above  the  unmanured  plot. 
Thi^,  in  short,  was  the  character  of  all  the  results;  sometimes  ammoniacal 
manures  alone  were  added,  and  then  the  increase  was  several  times  more 
than  by  mineral  manures  alone.  One  experiment  was  very  striking:  four 
hundred  weight  per  acre  of  Liebig's  special  mineral  manure,  for  wheat, 
was  applied  to  a  plot,  and  produced  an  increase  of  but  about  two  or  three 
bushels  upon  this  same  plot  in  th*  next  year.  A  purely  ammoniacal  ma- 
nure gave  an  increase  of  ten- or  twelve  bushels.  To  make  the  experiment 
still  more  conclusive,  no  manure  was  added  to  this  plot  for  the  next 
cr<JP>  and  the  yield  then  fell  again  almost  to  the  original  standard. 

These  trials  seem  to  me  perfectly  conclusive  in  this  matter,  so  far  as 
wheat  is  concerned;  they  prove  that  ammonical  manures  increase  itd 
growth  far  more  than  mineral  manures,  where  both  are  already  present 
in  moderate  supply,  and  that  the  addition  of  any  amount  of  the  latter  will 
do  little  good  unless  the  former  be  also  present.  These  views  are  still 
further  sustained  by  a  very  able  paper  in  one  of  the  lato  French  scientific 
journals.  The  experiments  in  this  case  were  made  upon  oats,  and  were 
oetween  forty  and  fifty  in  number.  They  commenced  by  growing  thorn 
out  in  sand,  first  deprived  of  every  thing  soluble  by  acid,  and  then  burned 
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to  draw  off  all  vegetable  mattir.  In  this,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
no  perfect  plants  were  produced.  One  mineral  substance  after  another 
was  added,  until  at  last  it  was  found  that,  with  a  certain  series  of  them, 
the  plant  flourished  better  than  with  any  others.  It,  however,  was  still 
far  from  luxuriant,  or  from  yielding  a  fair  amount  of  grain.  It  was  not 
until  some  manures  containing  nitrogen  had  also  been  added  that  en- 
tirely healthy,  fertile,  and  strong  plants  were  obtained.  These  experi- 
ments appear  to  have  been  very  carefully  conducted,  and  furnish 
importint  confirmation  to  those  of  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert. 

There  are  other  questions  involved  in  these  experiments,  which  for 
want  of  space  cannot  be  discussed  here.  The  main  point  is,  I  think,, 
fiilly  established.  The  farmer  may  supply  special  deficiencies  by 
special  mineral  manures,  and  should  aim  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  min- 
eral substances  in  the  soil;  but  he  cannot  render  it  fertile,  and  continue 
it  so,  with  them  alone;  he  must  also  supply  nitrogen  in  some  form,  and 
will  find  it  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  the  most  important  and  efficacious 
of  all  fertilizers.  In  despite  of  theoretical  views  to  the  contrary,  he  will 
find  that,  in  practice^  he  can  best  afford  to  give  a  high  price  for  those 
'manures— that,  especially,  rich  in  ammonia  or  some  other  compound  of 
nitrogen. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

JOHN  P.  NORTON, 

Albany  CtUtivator, 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  PERUVIAN  GUANO  AND  BARN 

COMPOST. 

New  York,  November  12,  1851, 

Dear  Sir:  I  send  you,  herewith,  a  number  of  the  "New  England 
Farmer,"  (March  1,  1851,)  containing  an  account  of  some  experiments- 
with  Peruvian  guano  and  barn  compost,  to  which  I  beg  leave  to  invite 
your  attention.  These  experiments  were  made  by  my  father,  Josiah 
Keene,  at  his  farm  in  Rhode  Island.  Much  care  was  bestowed  on  them; 
and  their  design  was  to  furnish  data  to  estimate  the  relative  value  of 
these  fertilizers.  I  think  the  positive  information  they  furnish  much 
exceeds  that  of  the  great  body  of  agricultural  papers.  1  have  not  seen 
any  experiments  on  guano  of  so  much  positive  value. 

Youri,  respectfully, 

S.  S.  KEENE,  M.  D. 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank. 


[From  the  New  Elogiand  Fanner.] 

Mr.  Cole  :  Having  several  years  ago  experimented  with  guano,  (ot 
such  quality  as  could  then  be  procured,)  with  results  unfavorable  to 
the  article  as  a  fertilizer,  it  was  with  little  faith,  and  that  founded  prin- 
cipally upon  the  great  reputation  of  Peruvian  guano,  that  we  undertook 


ihe  following  experiments : 
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The  guano  employed  on  this  occasion  was  obtained  direcUy  from 
Pet«r  Harmony  Nephews,  of  New  York,  Peruvian  government  agent 
for  the  sale  of  it.  We  were  thus  satisfied  of  its  genuineness.  The  ex- 
penments  were  conducted  with  care,  and  their  results  much  surprised 
ISI:  rio«*  "^^  Peravian  guano  and  three  parts  of  dry  loam  constituted 
the  guano  compost  mentioned  below.     • 

First  experimeni. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  1849,  upon  land  in  good  tilth,  we  sowed 
lye  broadcast  (intended  for  soiling  in  the  spring,)  at  the  rate  of  three 
bushels  to  the  acre  The  lA  of  April  following,  its  appearance  was 
unpromising  and  si^ly,  insomuch  that  we  feared  it  might  prove  a  failure. 
fhf^  S,  I860.— We  applied  to  a  portion  of  the  field  guano  compost,  at 
A^u^^.  .u  "^  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  guano  (value^ei?en 
doUars)  to  the  acre.  The  ground  was  moist,  the  snow  having  just  dis- 
appeared. In  a  few  days  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  guano  were  mani- 
fest, those  portions  of  the  field  to  which  it  had  been  applied  becom- 
ing  greenest,  tallest, and  thickest;  which  characteristic  they  maintained 
to  the  end  of  the  season. 

May  28.-. We  cut  green  one  square  rod  of  guanoed  rye,  and  another 

square  rod  of  unguanoed,  lying  side  by  side,  and  weighed  them  carefully. 

Weight  of  guanoed  square  rod      -  -  .       105  pounds. 

De.        unguanoed     do  -  -  -       60 


(( 


45 


being 


Return  for  guano  applied,  per  rod 
a  gain  of  more  than  two- thirds. 

July23.j.We  reaped  at  maturity  one  square  rod  of  guanoed  rye,  and 
the  same  of  unguanoed,  side  by  side,  and  weighed  the  bundles. 

Weight  of  guanoed  bundles         -  -  .         44  pounds. 

—  Do.        unguanoed  do.  -  -  -        35 


tt 


IC 


Gain  for  guano  -  -  .  g 

Ih  September  we  threshed  these  bundles  and  weighed  the  jrrain 
Wejght  of  guanoed  gr^n  -  .         ^  16  pounds. 

Do.         unguanoed  do.  -  .  .  10 


a 
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Gain  in  grains,  per  rod 

A  gain  of  six  pounds  of  grain  in  one  rod  is  equal  to  sixteen  bushels 
to  the  acre,  calculaUng  fifty-eight  pounds  to  the  bushel.  Valuing  rve 
at  eighty  cents  a  bushel,  these  sixteen  bushelsare  worth  twelve  doll^ 
and  eighty  cents,  \aluing  rye  straw  at  seven  dollars  a  ton,  the  three 
pounds  per  rod,  (see  difference  between  six  and  nine  in  the  two  tables 
above,)  or  four  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  per  acre,  are  worth  $1  50. 

1  nus  we  have —  ^ 

Value  of  sixteen  bushels  of  rye  -  .  .  -    ft  12  ^ 

Do        four  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  of  straw       -  -        i  60 


Return  for  seven  dollars'  worth  of  guano  - 


14  30 
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Secfmd  experiment. 


This  was  made  on  grass.  The  land  had  not  been  ploughed  for  namj 
years,  nor  manured  for  three  years,  but  was  moderately  fertile. 

April  1,  1&50. — We  applied  the  guano  compost  to  a  portion  of  this 
grass,  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  guano  (value 
seven,  dollars)  to  the  acre.  Alongside,  at  the  same  time,  we  top- 
dressed  another  portion  with  barn  compost,  (cow  droppings  and  dry 
peat,  equal  parts,  well  composted  in  tlie  bam,)  in  the  proportion  of  six- 
teen loads  to  the  acre,  valued  at  $sl  50  per  load,  or  twenty-four  dollars 
for  the  sixteen  loads.  The  grass  on  the  guanoed  portion  soon  sur- 
passed that  on  the  top-dressed  portion  in  verdure,  became  tallest  and 
thickest,  and  remained  so  until  mowed. 

July  14. — We  mowed  a  square  rod  of  each  of  these  portions,  side  by 
side,  and  on  the  16ih  weighed  the  products.  They  were  only  two- 
thirds  dry,  owing  to  wet  weather. 

Weight  of  guanoed  rod  ....    62  pounds. 

Do.         top-dressed  -  -  -  -   42      << 

Gain  by  guano  in  one  rod  -  -  -  20      " 

Nearly  fifty  per  cent,  greater  yield  per  acre  with  seven  dollars'  worth 
of  gvano  than  with  twenty-four  dollars'  worth  of  barn  compost.  The 
aftermath  was  also  greenest  and  thickest  on  the  guanoed  portion. 

Third  experiment. 

This  was  also  made  on  grass.  Land  rather  light  and  dry.  .It  had 
been  stocked  to  grass  four  years,  and  had  not  been  manured  for  three 
years. 

April  11,  1850. — We  ^pplied  guano  compost  (three  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds,  or  seven^4oll*rs'  worth  of  guano,  to  tlie  acre)  during  a 
light  fall  of  snow. 

July  16. — Mowed  two  square  rods,  side  by  side,  (one  had  been  gua- 
noed— to  the  other  nothing  had  been  applied,)  and  weighed  them 
green. 

Weight  of  guanoed  rod         -  -         '    -  -     60  pounds. 

•    Do.         unguanoed        -  -  -  -    32 

Gain  by  guano  per  rod  -  -  -    28 

NeiUrly  one  hundred  per  ceiit.  gain.    Aftermath" green  and  thick. 


C( 
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Fourth  experiment. 

This  was  also  on  grass.  A  border  of  low  meadow,  which  had  been 
valueless,  was  ploughed  in  1848,  and  sowed  down  to  grass  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, 1849.  Before  sowing  down,  gravel  had  been  scattered  apon 
the  surface^  and  barn  compost,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  loads  to  the  acre, 
had  been  spread  and  harrowed  in. 

April  12,  1850. — Applied  guano  compost  (three  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  of  guano  to  the  acre)  to  a  portion  of  this  border. 

July  22. — Mowed  two  square  rods,  side  by  side,  and  weighed  greea 
grass  moist  with  dew. 
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Weight  of  guanoed  rod 
^^'         unguanoed 


115  pounds. 
62      '< 


tt 


Gain  by  guano,  per  rod    -  -  .  -     53       -- 

Nearly  one  hundred  per  cent.  The  straw  was  fine  on  the  jmanoed 
portion,  and  the  aftermath  much  the  heaviest,  some  of  the  herd??,^ 
commg  to  matunty  the  second  time.  ^ 

Piflh  CTperiment. 

I!!L'  T^^f^  w  ^"f  »^"/^«rn  for  soiling.    Land  in  good  tilth. 
Ju7ie  6,  ISaO  -We  ploughed  under  the  whole  field  barn  compost 
at  the  rate  of  thirty  loads  to  the  acre,  and  harrowed  deep.  ^^"^P°«^ 

thr?.'*L  T'^^^ff  P  ^""^  P'*"*i"S  ^«r»  in  drills.    Into  a  portion  of 

i^d  a  hTf  K  ^?^'  "^^1,'^^"  ^"^PP^^  ^°"^h«^°  ^orn>  «t  the  rate  of  two 
and  a  half  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  covered.     Into  another  portion  of 

^JTT  ^^  '^"^^"^  ^"^"^  ^"'"P^^^'  (^hree  hundred  an^  twenty 
pounds  of  guano  per  acre,)  covered  it  lighlly  with  earth  then  dronned 
Bouthern  corn    at  the  same  rate  as  above%nd  covered     ^  PP^^ 

scicX  vtn;iJ     nf  ^"^!^    'T1  ^^'^  ^"^'  "P-^he  manured  rows 

I^aTand  eve  ll'ed^hr^  '^'  "a'""^'  '''''''  '^'  ^"^"^^^  '^'''^  ^'Vt  the 
stalks  manured  rows  m  verdure,  height,   and  size  of 

.nIrH^'^y>'  ^^'^'  "'^''^'"^  ^"  ^"'y  prostrated  the  whole  field.     The 

ISstTfo^e  thfstir  tr^^'  '"J^^^^  '  ^"'^  ^b«"'  ^'^«  "^i'idle  of  Au 
f^t  th^m      W.  '     ^rf  ^f"^  ^'f ^"^^  '^^'''  ^""  ^^i^«'  ^e  ^ere  obliged  to 
by  side  ^^        ^^^^"^  ^  '^"^'^  '^'^  ^^  ^^"^  ^f  '^'^  rows,  side 

Weight  of  square  rod  of  guanoed  rows  -  .  4:50  Tv.nn.i« 

Weight  of  manured      -  -  .  .  -^^         355  I^"nas, 


Gain  for  guano  per  rod 


85 


(( 


(( 


Several  other  similar  experiments  were  made,  some  of  which  showed 

rX^^T  ^^^^F'^^ngly  the  effects  of  guano;  hut  these  arelhronlyo'S 
sufficiently  complete  to  publish.  They  all  confirm  the  great  i^puS 
ef  Peruvian  guano.     The  value  of  this  substance,  cornered  ^\h  other 

^e  chTp^sTflirse!'  ^"""  "^  '^""^""•^^^  ^"^  ^'  --y^  --i<*"!^ 

♦.'^^!i*"T*^  consumption  in  the  United  States  is  fifteen  thousand 
tons:  the  demand  principally  for  the  middle  States.  Ma^y  woTout 
plantauons   m  that   secuoo  have  been  made  productive  Jy  Pe^^^ 

Were  this  agent  to  be  more  extensively  employed  in  New  Enclan* 

to  ?ertnr."e*'l'^'"'M  ^''!j^  'l"'^^'^"?  "^^"'"^^  foMt  Vp^"uharTy  q^^^^^^^^^ 
^  ^^  i     V^^^  T^  exhausted  soil.     If  Peru  via  {Tguano  his  failed 

SrpTrh.r     V-    ^V  ""^."  P'*'^**'^  ^"^^  ^«nt  of  knowledge  w 
care  in  the  use  of  it.     It  13  also  notorious  ih^t  spurious  and  wortW( 


i 
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articles  are  sold  for  Peravian  guano.    These  experiments  will  be  con- 
tinued, and  their  results  communicated  to  the  public. 

JOSUH  KEENE. 
North  Providence,  R.  I.,  F^bruan/f  1851. 

Remarks.— We  have  accounts  of  various  results  from  the  use  of 
guano.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  highly  profitable;  in  others  it  has 
produced  no  perceptible  effect.  As  suggested  by  our  correspondent, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  guano  has  often  been  used  injudiciously,  and 
often  a  spurious  kind  has  been  obtained;  for  a  great  deal  of  guano  sold 
is  adulterated.  In  addition  to  these  principal  causes  of  failure,  the 
season  is  sometimes  unfavorable  from  drought;  and  occasionally  there 
is  a  want  of  adaptation  of  the  manure  to  the  soil  and  crop. 

We  trust  that  some  cultivators  will  persevere  in  their  experiments 
until  the  use  of  guano  is  reduced  to  a  system,  and  its  just  value  ascer- 
tained ;  for  it  is  highly  desirable  that  we  have  our  resources  for  fertil- 
izers enlarged,  and  that  we  have  some  manures  that  can  be  had  in 
abundance,  and  are  profitable,  so  as  to  be  convenient  in  transportation 
and  application*.  We  advise  experimenters  on  guano  to  be  particular, 
and  note  the  ^xact  results,  as  Mr.  Keene  has  done.  Let  us  have 
something  more  than  vague  guessing. 
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WELL.DIGGING. 

'  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.,  January  1,  1852. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  Agricultural  Circular  was  duly  received,  but  I  have 
been  unable  to  take  the  necessary  time  to  reply  until  now;  and  even 
now  I  must  confine  my  remarks  to  but  one  topic — that  is, toeU-digging'. 
There  is,  however,  no  one  subject  of  more  importance  to  the  fiirmer 
who  has  not  living,  running  water  on  the  surface  ;  and  no  part  of  the 
operation  is,  of  more  intrinsic  importance  than  that  of  ascertaining  where 
to  dig,  which  will  be  the  chief  topic  of  consideration  in  this  communi- 
cation. 

I  am  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  convincing  some  men  that  things  may 
be  facts,  which  they  cannot  understand  the  why  and  wherefore  of,  or 
comprehend  the  reason  for.  And  I  know  as  well  that  the  same  skep- 
ticism would  exist  as  to  their  own  existence,  and  as  to  a  thousand  other 
fiM5ts,  the  reason  for  which  we  do  not  comprehend  any  better,  or  more 
clearly,  than  that  in  reference  to  finding  water  under  ground;  but  be- 
cause they  are  common,  and  of  e very-day  occurrence,  we  never  think 
of  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  their  existence.  They  are  matters  of 
frcty  and  we  should  be  regarded  as  candidates  for  some  lunatic  asylum 
if  we  questioned  them. 

True  philosophy  does  not  inquire  for  the  retuons  for  a  thing  before 
it  admits  the  fact  of  its  existence,  but  ascertains  first  if  it  be  a  fret; 
aiid  if  it  is  so^  then  to  inquire  after  the  reasons  for  it.  This  will  be  the 
course  pursued  in  this  essay.  That  water  runs  in  veins  in  the  earth  is 
a  feet  now  so  universally  admitted,  or  rather  known,  that  no  one  pre- 
tends to  doubt  it;  and  it  is  equally  well  known  that  if,  in  digginjj  a 
▼ell;  the  digger  hits  upon  the  yeip,  he  gets  good  spring  or  livmg 


V^^^r  ?u"  q^^stiwi  IS,  how  are  we  to  ascertain  where  to  dig  in  order 
to  stnke  this  vem?  oris  it  a  fact  that  some  men,  and  even  women,  can 
*!i  '.?^.  *7  ??*'"»  where  water  can  thus  be  found  ?  It  wiU  be  admit- 
ieainat,f/^i/ WTO,  it  u  of  more  importance  to  any  dry  or  sprinjrless 

S?r°V^'^l  "^""T^  ^,*'*"  *^™Pikes,  Plank,  or  railroads;  for  whit  is 
the  soil  worth  without  living  water?  It  will  also  be  admitted  that,  if 
Nature  or  Nature's  God  has  provided  an  ample  supply  of  so  useful  iid 
necessary  an  element  as  water,  running  in  all  directions  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  the  wOrk  would  be  incomplete,  and  man  and  beast  mi^ht 
suffer  or  a  great  portion  of  the  earth  must  be  lefl  a  barren  waste,  un- 
less the  same  goodness  which  provided  the  supply  also  provided  means 
by  which  Its  location  could  be  ascertained  with  more  ceruinty  than  by 
haphazard  digging.  This  I  take  to  be  reasonable;  and  if  so,  reason 
favors  Oie  probability  of  such  a  provision.  The  first  point  to  establish 
is  the  fact  that  some  men  can  direct  the  well  digger  where  to  strike  the 
vem;  and  then,  secondly,  to  show  the  law  of  nature  by  which  this  is 
done  As  to  the  first  point,  it  must  be  established  by  facts  in  the 
^n^  ^^?L''«?P^'®"'  witnesses.  It  is  done  by  what  is  now  scientifi- 
cally dalled  Bletonism,  which  is  defined  by  Webster  to  be  ''  the  faculty 
of  perceiving  and  indicating  subterraneous  springs  and  currents  by 
sensauon;  so  called  from  one  5/c/on,  of  France,  who  possessed  thii 
w^^Ji^^Ki  r  "^i  "  divinmg,  or  raising  the  divining  rod;  some, 
water  philosophy;  and  others,  "water  witchery." 

In  J*!!!rT*'i*''?'°^,  ^"«'™™?^t  used  is  a  fork,  of  peach,  hazel,  or  wil- 
low,  of  the  last  year's  growth,  so  as  to  be  small,  slim,  and  full  of  sap. 
lt\^ZTA^T  t"^""^  honzontally  in  the  hands,  the  palms  of  which 
are  upward;  this  bnngs  the  fork  upward  in  the  shape Vf  an  inverted 
V— thus,  a;  and  in  the  hands  of  those  with  whom  it  will  work— for  it 
does  not  work  with  every  one-this  fork-end  is  attracted  by  the  wa- 
ter. If  hving  spnng-water,  under  ground,  but  not  by  dead  or  standing 
stagriant  water;  nor  by  what  is  called  seep  water.  It  is  also  attracted 
by  sUver,  uron,  or  other  metals  which  attract  the  electric  fluid;  for  elec- 

1*^,  o".  ??  ^^^^^  the  matter,  after  all .     But  to  the  facts  : 
wt-,  K  ^    **"^®*^  """n*  springless  farm  in  Ohio,  expecting  to  obtain 
water  by  dig^ine  a  well.     A  neighbor  of  mine,  who  had  on  an  adjoin- 

L"i„^K  ^°^^  «?^,.^^f  ^nly  fourteen  feet  from  the  surfece  of  the 
lut  tin/o?^r  f  ^^'^  fil«^«?i«™^  "'•ged  me  to  try  the  same  means, 
whit  f  l^M  ^!  ^^"^  ^^"^  «)uld  not,  or  rather  would  not,  believe  in 
what  I  could  not  comprehend,  I  declined  resorting  to  what,  to  me  a^ 
to  others  appeared  to  be  consummate  nonsense,  and  I  spent  my  leisure 
ttoe  in  the  dry  Ume  of  three  years  in  digging,  but  foundno  water  i^ 
^n^,  despainng  of  finding  water  in  this  way,  and  having  a  curiosity 
Xotest  this  new  science,  1  invited  a  "  water  philosopher^'  to  try  his 

tt^  «""'•  ^'f '  ^T'  "^  ^^^^«'  '^*'  ^^"  ^  ^^^^  independent 
feraer,  a  man  of  inteUigence  and  high  moral  worth;  and  as  he  i^n 

£IT,«n^t-  "  '"^"^r^^^^^i  fe«  or  reward,  I  had  no  possible  groSnd 
S  d  Z^»f  ^hT  ^"^'^  ^^  humbuggery  on  his  part.    And  further,  he 

wSric^  n  ii«  Ln"r  ""ir"^  °^5^*  '^i*^"'  ^«  ^^y  *>'  wherefor^,  it 
woiked  in  his  hands,  while  i  would  not  in  those  of  others,  than  I  d^d. 

By  mere  accident  he  ascertamed  that  he  was  "one  of  »eii;"  and  on 

dnwovenng  Oils,  he  expenmented  untU  he  discovered  this  fecUihat  the 

md  would  be  attracted  at  an  angle  of  45*,  and  that  from  the  poSt  at 
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which  the  attraction  commenced  to  where  the  attracuon  was  perpen- 

dicular,  would  indicate  the  depth  to  dig  to  reach  the  water. 

All  this,  however— his  high  character  and  his  explanations— <lid  not 
remove  my  doubts.     He  prepared  his  peach  twig-fork,  and   I  placed 
him  over  a  well  which  I  had  dug,  and  was  at  this  time  full  of  aurfece 
or  seep  water  ;  wishing,  if  possible,  not  to  lose  the  labor  thus  expended. 
But  this  see'p-waler  had  no  effect  whatever  on  the  rod.     The  operator 
then  travelled  slowly,  I  keeping  my  eye  upon  the  rod  and  his  hands, 
to  see  if  the  turning  of  the  rod  was  not  from  the  motion  of  his  own 
hands.    At  length  the  butt  or  fork-end  of  the  rod  went  down  ;  the  ope- 
rator holding  his  hands  upon  the  rod  so  tightly,  to  prevent  its  slipping, 
that  they  turned  purple,  and  I  could  P'^jnly  ^ee^^f  ^^^^  tw.g-ends  of 
the  rod  did  not  slip  or  turn  round  in  his  hand,  but  that  the  twigs 
actually  twisted  so  that  the  bark  broke  and  gave  way.     When  1  saw 
this  I  cave  it  up.     What  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes,  and  that,  too,  against 
etrong  prejudices,  I  could  not  doubt.     He  selected  the  point  where  the 
dip  of  the  rod  was  the  strongest,  and  measured  the  depth  by  the  4o 
rule,  and  1  stuck  the  stake  to  dig  by;  and  in  the  ensuing  autumn, 
when  all  was  dry,  I  dug,  and  found  .he  depth,  quantity,  and  quality  ot 
the  water  just  as  he  had  told   me.-    With  such  facts  before  me  I  could 
no  longer  disbelieve,  because  1  had  not  then  ascertained  the  reasons 
for  it,  OT  the  law  of  nature  by  which  such  events  were  brought  about. 
Shortlv  after  this  I  saw  a  statement  in  the  public  prints— taken,  1  believe, 
from  the  Cultivator,  of  New  York,  over  the  signature  of  a  respectable 
Quaker  of  that  State-to  the  following  etfect :    A  friend  of  his  ca  led 
upon  him,  and,  amon?  other  things,  his  farm,  its  beanty  and- high  stote 
of  cultivation,  came  up  as  a  topic  of  conversation,  and  the  owner  ob- 
ser^'cd  that  he  would  sell  il  at  half  its  value,  because  there  was  no 
living  or  spring-water  on  it.     His   friend  inquired,  ;;  Why  don  t  thee 
rfttr?"     ('  1  have,"  was  the  reply,  "  dug  several  wells,  some  of  them 
ninety  feet  deep,  and  get  nothing  but  seep- water,  which  is  not  good. 
*'  But,"  continued  his  friend, ''  why  don't  thee  get  a  water  philosopher 
to  tell  thee  where  to  dig?"     "Because  I  don't  believe  in  such  non- 
gense  ;  I  won't  believe  in  anything  of  the  kind  for  which  1  can  see  no 
good  reason,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  such  a  n)d  will  work  in  one 
man's  hands  and  not  in  another's."     But  his  friend  was  not  to  be  put 
off  with  so  stale  an  argument.     '^  But  thou  mayest  believe   it  whether 
^  thoM  canst  comprehend  it  or  not,  for  I  have  proved  it  and  know  it  to  be 
true;  and  if  thou  wilt  get  a  good  philosopher,  one  who  h^  been  proved, 
and  dig  where  hfe  tells  thee,  if  thou  dost  not  find  water  I  will   P«y  thee 
all  thy  expenses."     His  friend  was  so  urgent,  and  withal  so  Irberal, 
he  could  do  no  less  in  courtesy  than  try  it.    He  did  so,  and  the  op- 
erator fixed  upon  a  site  near  the  corner  of  his  house,  on  the  side  to- 
wards the  barn,  from  which  the  barn-yard  could  be  easily  supplied,  and 
fixed    upon  twenty  feet  as  the  depth  to  dig.     He  paid  the  man  his 
dollar  and  told  him,  *'  I  have  called  for  thee  and  I  will  pay  thy  charges; 
but  I  do  not  believe  a  word  thou  sayest,  for  here  and  there,  within  a  tew 
feet  of  the  place  thou  hast  fixed  upon,  1  have  dug  ninety  feet  and  found 
no  su3h  spring  as  thou  tellelt  of;  but  if  I  do  find  it  as  thou  sayest,  I 
will  give  thee  fifty  dollars."    The  result  was,  he  dug,  found  water 
as  toW,  paid  the  man  his  fifty  dollars,  got  him  to  select  several  other 
sites  on  the  farm  for  wells  for  stock,  and  published  his  discovery  for 
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the  benefit  of  his  fellow-men  who  might  be  in  Uke  igDoraDce  and  vn- 
jtidice,  and  as  much  to  their  own  danSge  as  his  was  to  him  ^ 

♦k  T  u^  f  S*"  5L*"^*'  *  ^^^  "PO"  t*^*'  subject,  from  the  pen  of 
Uie  celebrated  idam  Clark,  fell  into  my  hands,  from  which,  a!  ^S  « 

If^h^""^''  I  galherad  the  following  fa.ts :  The  Doctor,  as  i  WeXw 
Hrl^.??'JL/^^?'  ^t"  ^ftauoned  fn  the  Guernsey  illands,  in  2e 
Bnush  channel,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  originaUy  French  hut 
now  under  , British  rule.     He    soon  discovered  tStg^  water  ^^ 

«^Tu  i  .?T?""^  **^^^-  ^'''^''''  ^^  »^^  resortSlto,  but  thSJ 
supply  depended  upon  jhe  amount  of  rain,  of  which,  in  K)me  seasons. 

M^wZ^  *  **^''"^'  consequent  distress  among  the  inhabitants 

np!?^'  if  *»iere  was  a  place  on  earth  or  in  the  sea  where  this  science  was 

l^^:  "I'^^.^^'^i  *"^  'L''  ^^  huBibuggery,  this,  above  most  placeT, 
was  the  place  to  palm  it  off,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  people  to  obt^a 
supply  of  good  water  would  induce  them  to  forego  a  few  Mures  before 
they  would  give  un  the  pursuit.  The  Doctor  foVnd  thingsTSs  siS^ 
™t2«r  H  hT?^  the  members  of  hi.  flock  a  man  who  p%tended  to/or 
mher  did,  tell  p^ple  wliere  to  dig  for  and  obtain  g£yd  water,     feut 

such  humbuggery,  and  he  cited  the  member  to  trial  for  aUempting  to 
hurnbug  or  unpote  upon,  the  people,  which  he  would  not  allow. 
ih^t^'t  ^A  yi^\?^  ^^^  P?^®^  ^y  *«^®"^  respectable  witnesses 
^r  ..  K  ^'^^i^  ^]T  '!^^'^J^.?'^  »  *^*^  '^^y  J**^  done  so,  and  found 
J^^;!  k!  ^  predicted  Still  the  Doctor  was  not  «iti.fiil  but  that 
there  might  be  some  mistake  or  accident,  if  there  were  no  imposiUon: 

S^h  Lfth"**^  f^"*^  "^""^  *  T'  ^  ^^?  »"  ^^  presence,  tha?  he 
Kf^iiffK**'®  ^u^^t'  ""  P*"*'°-  ^^'^  ^^  3one,  and  the  water  found. 
But  les  this  might  have  Seen  an  accident,  be  would  have  it  tried  over. 

lon^  ^!r'i *'*'*. ^^?  Pu^^  ^^-    ^^^  ^^^'^  «>"»d  hold  out  no 

h  P^'  u^^  ^*^  ^  ^^®  character  of  a  reasonable  maa.    The  fact 

^.       »  Ki-  u    Pu'^*'®;^°?*  ^y  ■°°»®'  *°d  «°"'d  not  be  done  by  others. 

6;Tn«*!?-  *^"-  '***  '"'1?'^  "  ^  ''•"  ''«^°  ^o^  'U^^h  a  phenomenon. 
But  not  discovering  any  law  of  nature  therefor,  he  concluded  that  it 
must  be  a  special  gift  of  God  to  some,  for  the  benefit  of  the  huouia 

These  events  occurrwi  over  fifty-say  sixty-years  ago,  when  philo«>. 
phy  was  leas  advanced  than  at  present,  they  hap^ned,  ali^,  n^ 
the  t  rench  coa*t,  and  among  a  people  of  the  same  language,  ^d  in 
~mmumcauon  with  Fiance  j  and  possibly  this  proie«ion  Went  from 

^^  I  ^^^"^  i  ^^^^*  being  established  as  a  fiwii,  the  acuta 
philosophy  of  France  was  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  as  to  the  reason  of. 
and  for  it,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  agency  of  the  electric 
fluid  m  the  matter;  and  the  whole  is  resolved  into  m  esiblish^  iTwJf 
nature,  though  but  recently  discovered  and  nndeiatood 

v^rf^nlf  T"  *?  '*?  ^"""^^  "  ^-  *^*"  examining  the  subject  for  many 
IiT^t'      u  tried  a  great  vanety  of  experimenu,  which  show  that 

ffi  ol5^T°!!fV^  L^^  ^"^  ^  governed  by  tho  laws  of  electricity. 
He  tested  the  rod  by  the  electric  machine.     When  the  rod  is  brought 
near  Uie  poaiuve  pole,  it    is  attracted  towards  it:    but  if  brought  to 
wards  the  negative  pole,  it  is  repelled.     A  silk  handkerchief  placed  b*-* 
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tween  Uie  rod  and  the  walerj  or  the  conductor,  breaks  the  connexion, 
aod  there  is  no  electric  attraction  made  upon  the  rod:  remove  the  hand- 
kerchief, and  the  rod  is  inslandy  drawn  down.  All  his  eyerimcnts 
resulted  in  this  explanation  o^  the  phenomena."  The  Rer.  Mr.  Arery, 
of  Holden,  some  years  since^  made  similar  experiments,  and  came  to 
the  same  conclusions.  The  Subject  has  been  thoroughly  investigated, 
and  with  tlie  same  results.  In  almost  every  place  there  are  those  in 
whose  hands  the  rod  will  operate,  and  men  of  high  intellectual  moral 
worth,  and  far  above  deception  or  trick,  are  found  among  them. 
The  law  which  governs  in  this  matter  is  thus  explained: 

1.  That  wonderful  fluid  tailed  electricity  is  distributed  throughout 
the  whole  earth,  but  some  bodies  generate  or  imbibe  more  of  it  than 
others.  Those  that  contain  more  than  their  natural  proportion  are 
said  to  be  positively^  and  those  which  contain  less  to  be  negatively 

charged.  . 

2.  One  of  the  established  laws  of  electricity  is  found  m  the  fact 
that  two  bodies,  both  positively  or  both  negatively  charged,  invariably 
repel  each  other ;  while  if  one  is  positively,  and  the  other  negatively 
charged,  they  uniformly  attract  each  other. 

3.  It  is  well  known  that  the  best  subterranean  conductors  are  beds 
of  ore  or  native  metals,  and  veins  of  water.     It  is  their  nature  to  ex 
tract  the  latent  fluid  from    surrounding  objects,  and  absorb  it    them- 
selves; hence  where  these  exist,  there  will  be  the  most  electricity. 

4.  In  general,  the  human  body  is  also  a  good  conductor,  but  there 
are  some  exceptions.  Some  men  usually  generate  or  imbibe  the  nega- 
tive and  positive  in  such  equal  quantities  as  to  maintain  an  equilibrium 
in  Uieir  systems:  the  rod  in  the  hands  of  such  will  not  be  sensibly 
adSected;  others  are  surcharged,  and  have  more  than  their  share,  atid 
produce  positive  electricity.  Such  it  is  said,  if  they  have  black  hair, 
will,  if  rubbed  in  cold  weather,  emit  sparks. 

6.  An  individual  containing  a  very  small  amount  of  electricity,  or 
who  is  highly  negatively  charged,  (and  only  such  can  operate,)  if  he 
takes  the  rod  in  his  hands  and  passes  over  a  surface  beneath  wliich 
there  is  a  stream  of  water,  or  a  stratum  of  ore,  by  the  unchanging  laws 
of  nature,  the  rod  must  be  affected  ;  and,  consequently,  a  sensation  will 
be  produced  in  him  who  holds  it.  The  person  making  the  experiment 
is  highly  negatively  charged— that  is,  has  but  little  of  the  fluid  in  him: 
the  water  beneath  his  feet  has  absorbed  the  electricity  of  the  adjacent 
bodies  in  the  earth:  the  elastic  twig  in  his  hands  forms  a  part  of  the 
connexion  between  the  positive  and  negative  poles;  and  two  bodies, 
the  one  positively,  and  the  other  negatively  charged,  by  a  law  of  nature, 
always  attract  each  other;  and,  under  such  circumstances,  mest  Vf^ 
questionably  the  twig  will  be  attracted  downward  towards  the  ^wzw, 
and  the  operator  vriWfeel  it  as  well  as  see  it. 

6.  If  th?  experimenter  is  positively  charged,  like  the  water  below, 
his  system  having  producetl  or  imbibed  a  large  portion  of  the  latent 
fluid  by  the  law  already  referred  to,  there  will  be  a  repulsion:  the  twig, 
instead  of  bending  downward  towards  the  water,  will  bend  backward 
towards  himself,  and  the  remit  will  be  equally  perceptible. 

A  recent  extract  from  a  French  paper  gives  the  description  of  a  man , 
of  high  moral  and  intellectual  standing,  who  is  so  sensitive  to  electri- 
cal influence  tliai  he  can  (ell  without  a  red  or  anything  in  his  hands 


where  the  veins  of  water  are  by  the  scnsaUon  produced  upon  the  throat 

The  reader  may  inquire  how  we  are  to  know  whether  the  attractsoJ 

I^TsTt  thf^r^'.T"  ^*"^-  'rhean:-wer,astomoS^^ 
*ne8, 18,  that  the  geological  character  of  the  ground  will  eenemllv  dl 

this  region.  Here  the  surface  presents  so  difl-erent  a  soil  from  that  S 
other  mmerel  countries  that  no  law  oiihe  books  can  apply  t~us      OiS 

Taluabiejso  that  nothing  would  be  lost  by  the  experiment  But  ^. 
some  scores  of  trials  for  water  in  this  mineLl  regionfby  means  of  thS 
Tod^not  one,  to  my  knowledge,  has  failed,  or  led^to  'milZ^^tof 

#s«T*!fr  •*"*  ""mbers  of  miners  among  us  who  depend  on  the  rod  to 

find  crevices  in  the  rock  under  the  clay  surface.     'Fhey  seek  for^f^ 

icw  because  lead  ore  is  usually  found  in  them,  though  therel^ay  be Tnd 

«e,  many  crevices  m  which  there  are  no  minerars.     My  ^bLr^S^ 

m  this  matter  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  a  vein  of  water  hMTh^m^ 

attraction  for  the  rod  than  any  of  the  ores,  exSeptir^ilver  and^^ 

and  that  they  must  exist  in  considerable  quantises  ialL'^S 

^ith  water;  so  that,  if  the  operator  should  happen  to  hit  on^  S.^ 

of  water,  there  would  be  no  loss.    To  wha?  depth  the  el^tric  fl^ 

will  attract  I  am  not  advised.     I  have  known  water  to  l^  fornd'n  t^ 

way  from  fen  to  forty  feet  under  the  surface,  and  my  impre^sbn  s  thS 

«t  will  reach  to  a  greater  depth-possibly  to  ^venty  Lt.  ^  ' 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  advantages  of  this  science  ta 

lo'huHS^'inH  t  »7"^""  ''  '"'"^  ^P""^'^*»  farm!^he  fallLer^sWn^ 
<o  build,  and  to  have  water  convenient,  will  first  discover  the  veiW 
tT;  ,Lv^  d'g  his  well.  The  operator  ian  be  tested  or  proved  ^?om 
the  positive  pole,  or  any  electric  machine,  or  by  havine  wSvS^ 

fnd  w^L'L  ^'  :T'"  '^^^  '^™^  "^"^  ™°"«y  '°«t  in  haphizfrHS^ 
*nd  will  add  patly  to  the  comfort  of  a  family  to  have  water  a  hanf '• 
and  to  make  this  certain  let  the  water  be  first  d iscovered /the  well  dS^ 
ajid  the  house  then  built  to  suit  the  situation.  *' 

ix^     a,  ^  ALFRED  BURNSON 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewbaxk,  "^m^oi_»i^. 

Commissionei  U.  &.  Patent  Office. 


AGRICULTURAL  EDLCATIOX." 

StTTOjr,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass., 
-         o  .      .  Pfbniary  12,  1852. 

Sir:  By  invitotion  from  your  most  excellent  department.  I  prooose 

Retlrt^rT^Vl  ^^^r"'  ^5^°°^  ^'^^'*  ^f  ^^''  yea?:  published  Ty^ 
Report  for  8o0.  Those  were  intended  to  he  strictly  confined  to  the 
usual  Circular  invuing  statistics,  as  it  does  from  all  pa\ts  of  our  ^^0^! 
extended  country;  and  the  information  thus  collect^  andplac^inL 

in^tm!  n?  [l ""  ^^''  "  ?''''^''''?  <^'"°^""ity  an  opponunity  of  obSr^ 
mg  some  of  the  apparenily  good  reasons  why  ouJ  sons  are,  andTJe 
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been  tot  the  lent  ten  years,  leaving  the  old  homestead  Umt  the  crowded 
city  or  the  fer  W«si.  It  would  seem  to  be  because  our  toils  have  been 
under  the  skimming  process  for  a  long  term  of  years,  and  that  our  yomg 
men  had  never  found  out  that  there  was  any  science  in  agriculture  until 
it  was  too  late  for  them  to  retrace  their  steps;  and  the  conseauence  is, 
that  their  places^ are  filled  with  lajborers  from  all  parts  of  the  wide  foreign 
world.  Sure  it  is  they  have  liealth  and  a  strong  arm,  and  may  be  called 
aerrants^and  more  properly  tton  "  helps,"  so  that  the  foreman  or  master 
mufft  necessarily  beconstantly  in  the  field  with  them, or  some  unaccount- 
able mistake  will  be  committed.  They  have  no  minds  and  no  care  for  th«» 
general  wel6ure  of  the  crops. 

This  was  not  the  condition  of  the  farmer  in  former  times,  when  hia  sons 
wer^  at  home  and  in  the  field.    Then  he  could  feel  quite  at  ease  in  his 
old  age,  as  they  understood  hits  method  quite  as  well  as  himself.     In  too 
many  instances  where  the  sons  have  left,  the  father  has  sold  the  old 
homestead  rather  than  undertake  to  carry  on  with  such  servants  as  he 
Qonld  obtain,  and  retired,  perhaps,  to  the  town  or  village,  there  to  spend 
his  last  days  with  some  friend;  whilst  his  mind  is  back  to  the  old  home- 
ftead,  regretting,  when  Uw  lade,  that  he  so  abruptly  left  the  only  home 
he%ill  find  in  this  world.     And  we  may  very  naturally  ask  the  question^ 
What  has  become  of  the  old  homestead  ?     Why,  in  quite  too  many  in- 
•tances,  it  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  one  of  his  neighbor  farmers,  or 
laUier  into  speculators'  hands,  whose  plan  of  operation  is  to  purchase  a 
fum  in  a  high  slate  of  cultivation,  with  good  buildings  and  fences  thereon,, 
and  then  put  it  under  the  skimmiug  process  and  get  all  he  can  from,  it,. 
without  any  expense  or  labor  for  improvements;  buildings,  fences,  and 
fields  are  all  used  for  present  advantage,  that  he  may  pocket  the  proceedj. 
The   soil  is  soon    exhausted,  and    the  farm  is  sold    for  what  it  will 
letch,  and  another  purchase  made.     By  this  means  he  obtains  wealth 
just  as  any  miser  does.     Thisdestructivesystcm  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  Massachusetts,  but  shows  itself  at  every  turn  iu  the  road  in  tlte  Uiiited 
States.     How  desolating  to  a  neighborhood — how  destructive  tp  societyl 
Is  there  no  remedy  for  this  evil?     I  think  there  is:  by  letting  our 
sons  become  acquainted  more  generally  with  the  science  of  agriculture. 
But  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?    it  is  said  that  we  have  no  Atnerican  science. 
Now,  if  this  be  the  ca^e,  should  we  not  go  immediately  to  our  national 
government  and  acquaint  them  with  the  fi»ct,  and  request  of  them  the  im- 
mediate appointment  of  a  few  young  men  to  the  ditferent  professorships 
that  may  be  necessary  for  teaching  American  agriculture — such  as  ana- 
lysis of  soils,  agricultural  chemistry,  «fcc. — and  place  them  wher«*4hey 
can  obtain  such  information ^  with  suitable  pay  for  their  maintenance. 
Take  them  if  you  please  from  the  plough,  as  such  young  men  are  far  to 
be  preferred  to  mere  literary  professors,  that  have  already  gained  a  repiita- 
tion.    And  I  suppose  it  is  not  to  bo  doubted  that  our  government  is  willing 
to  make  an  appropriation  sufUcient  to  buy  a  section  of  land  near  the  capi- 
tal, to  be  used  as  an  experimental  farm,  where  all  foreign  seeds  can  t>e 
naturalized,  soils  can  be  analyzed,  and  where  every  American  can  obtain 
such  iuloimaiiou  in  relation  to  crops,  and  all  other  intbrmation  in  relation 
to  experiments  on  the  best  breeds  of  cattle,  swine,  and  best  method  of 
making  butter  and  cheese,  aod  preserving  iliem,  whilst  his  son  may  be 
permitted  to  enter  die  instiiutioD  of  learning  that  shall  be  erected  on  this 
oeautiful  spot,  and  where  his  chance  for  an  education  sliall  be  as  great  or 
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greater  than  at  any  other  institution  in  this  country,  and  at  as  cheap  a 
rate.    The  student  here  gets  theory  and  pracUce,  and  when  be  cornea 
Home  to  the  old  homestead  he  sows  his  good  seed  broadcast,  and  the 
rwult  IS  beyond  all  calculation.     If  men  had  been  intended  for  fermen 
without  using  any  reasoning  powers,  God  in  his  mercy  would  have 
ST*"  u^         perfect  instinct  to  accomplish  in  a  right  way  whatever 
fell  to  their  lot  to  do.     The  other  day  an  a'lcient  agricultural  gentleman, 
*u-   u*  "^"^°®^  ^^^^^  ^oard  of  agriculture,  while  attending  a  meeting  of 
this  board  at  the  State-house,  said  he  believed  that  the  great  reformations 
m  the  construction  of  our  ploughs  were  entirely  a  matter  of  accident.   The 
State  Agricultural  Society  offered  large  premiums  for  ploughing  at  their 
show  at  Bnghton,  near  Boston,  more  than  30  years  ago,  and  the  object 
was  to  bring  out  the  strength  and  action  of  our  oxen;  and  in  those  days 
It  required  great  labor  to  draw  the  old  wooden  plough;  but  the  plough- 
-maker  was  m  the  field,  and  what  did  he  do  but  go  home  to  his  work- 
shop and  put  his  thinking  powers  to  work,  and  soon  gave  us  the  very 
thing  we  wanted;  and  so  it  would  be  if  we  could  establish  agricultural 
schools  and  exj^rimental  farms  in  each  State  of  the  Union,  where  all  of  the 
useful  experiments  could  be  made,  and  where  the  farmer  could  have  free 
access  at  all  times,  and  especially  where  his  sons  could  obtain  the  founda- 
tion  of  a  useful,  pfactical  education;  where  he  could  go  out  with  his  class 
each  day  and  learn  the  best  method  of  handling  tools  of  all  kinds— to  the 
atable,  and  there  learn,  by  a  lecture  from  a  practical  herdsman,  the  good 
and  bad  quahUes  of  cattle  and  horses,  sheep  and  swine;  thence  to  the 
garden  and  orchard,  and  so  back  to  the  school  room,  where  he  may  be 
taoeht  at  least  chemistrv,  geology,  botany,  and  the  physiology  of  animals, 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  agricultural  book  keeping.  And  thus,  whiiit 
he  IS  labonng  (nch  or  poor)  one  half  of  each  day  with  his  class  with  a 
a  practical  farmer,  he  is  all  the  belter  prepared  for  the  school  room  the 
-other  half;  where  he  should  remain  until  he  shall  have  obtained  an  edu- 
cation suited  to  his  wants,  or  such  a  one  as  shall  fit  him  for  a  national 
school  or  colleee  as  we  hope  to  have  soon.     The  legislatures  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  York  have  been  talking  for  years  upon  this  subject, 
and  1  have  no  doubt  that  something  acceptable  to  the  farmers  will  bo 
accomplished;  though  in  this  object  we  have  strong  prejudices  to  contend 

J 'u'^^®  °'^  ^^^^  of  farmers  have  taxed  the  land  to  the  utmost, 
and  think  they  have  done  well  because  they  got  what  they  term  a  good 
living  and  put  some  money  in  their  pockets.  This  class  do  not  wish  to 
exchange  their  old  harness  for  a  new  one.  They  were  slow  to  adopt  the 
cast-iron  plough,  for  fear  they  should  break  a  point  occasionally;  and  the 
horse  rake  they  did  not  believe  would  rake  clean;  and  the  threshing 
machine  was  oHt  of  the  question  with  them,  as  they  had  flails,  and 
nothing  else,  for  winter  work.  But  a  little  experience  widi  these  new 
fangled  notions  has  worked  wonders.  They  now  find  it  convenient  and 
easy  to  use  this  kind  of  machinery;  so  that  the  more  enterprising  among 
them  have  time,  after  the  hay  and  grain  crops  are  out  of  the  way,  to 
reclaim  some  of  their  swamp  land  by  ditching  and  carting  on  sand;  whUa 
others  are  draining  their  clayed  hill  soils,  and ,  much  to  their  surprise,  hav* 
found  their  account  in,  and  all  Oiis  time  saved  on  account  of  using  labor- 
aatin^  machines.  It  might  readily  be  supposed  that,  if  an  instittttaoA 
of  ttiit  character  would  be  the  means  of  greatly  increasing  our  pcednctfy 
and  at  the  fame  time  greatly  regenenoing  our  worn-out  soils,  mch  iiidi- 
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diTidaal  State  would  embrace  the  opportunity  at  once,  and  thus  our  rep* 
naentatives  and  senators  in  Congress  would  be  instructed  to  see  that  aiv 
ioatitution  that  should  do  credit  to  the  whole  country  and  world  be  estab- 
lished immmediately.  At  a  late  meeting  of  our  Board  of  ighcultare,. 
intimations  were  given  out  that  the  funds  Tcquired  for  such  an  institution 
must  necessarily  be  large.  (This  was  for  a  State  or  home  institution  > 
fweparatory  to  a  national.) 

Well,  the  question  is,  how  large?    I,  for  one,  would  be  satisfied  with 
an  appropriation  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,,  which  would  put  the 
Arm,  and  school  rooms,  and  aU  necessary  buildings,  well  stocked,  in  run- 
DiDg  order,  for  at  least  seventy-five  scholars;  and,  if  more  funds  wer* 
lequired  before  the  end  of  the  first  experimental  year,  we  could  surely 
depend  on  rich  men  in  Bostoa  and  elsewhere,  whose  whole  heart  is  en- 
gaged  in  this  matter,  to  assist  by  liberal  donations.     What  if  you  fail  in 
acGomp^ishing  your  desired  object  in  educating  your  young  men  for 
practical  fiirmex??     Why,  if  we  do,  the  first  outlay  will  go  back  to  the 
State,  and  we  be  disgraced  for  our  folly  for  asking  for  such  an  institution 
a  whole  half  century  loo  soon.     But  there  is  no  such  word  in  the  farmer's* 
dictienary  as  Dulure,  with   the  young  farmers  of  old   Massachusetts. 
They  were  born  upon  Plymouth  rock,  and  cradled  in  her  storms,  and 
how  can  they  fail  if  knowledgt  is  power,  and  ihey  get  knowledge?    Want 
is  said  to  be  the  parent  of  invsntion;  and  as  it  happened,  last  fall,  1  had^ 
a  few  head  more  of  cattle  on  hand  than  I  had  convenience  fsr  winterings 
and  80  it  occurred  to  me  that,  as  the  hay  crop  was  large,  1  could  get 
e^me  of  them  wintered  on  reasonable  terms,  and  1  soon  found  enonghr 
good  practical  feeding  farmers  that  would  be  glad  to  take  them;  and,, 
when  the  price  per  week  was  named  for  keeping  on  good  hay,  the  dif- 
ferent farmers  varied  so  much  in  price  per  head,  by  the  week,  that  it  put 
me  to  thinking,  and  so  I  inquired  what  good  English  hay  was  worth  per 
ton  at  the  barns;  and  all  agreed  at  once  that  it  was  worth  sEbout  ten  dol- 
lars, and  that  they  should  be  glad  to  take  my  steers  to  winter,  as  they 
-vrished  to  spend  all  their  products  on  the  farm;  that  they  wanted  to  fill 
their  barn  cellars  with  manure,  and  were  willing  to  spare  their  surplus- 
hay  in  this  way,  and  should  be  willing  to  give  their  labor  of  tending  for 
the  manure.     Wl^at  will  you  charge  per  week  for  keeping?    Don't  know; 
what  would  be  right?    My  steers  are  two  years  old,  past,  and  weighed 
this  morning,  before  drinking,  two  thousand  pounds;  were  put  into  the 
stable,  and  they  drank  seventy  pounds  of  water;  and  now  if  you  know 
what  per  cent,  of  good  hay  such  cattle  eat  per  day,  on  their  live  weighty 
ire  can  agree  on  the  price  I  shall  pay  per  week  for  keeping.     Mr.  A.  said 
he  t'longht  they  would  eat  about  one  per  cent.,  or  twenty  pounds  to  th& 
pair,  per  day,  or>»ue  hundred  aaid  forty  pounds  per  week.    Mr.  C.  thought 
about  two  per  cent.,  or  forty  pounds,  per  day,  or  two  hundred  and  eighty 
poiinds  per  week;  but  Mr.  B.  said  he  could  tell  all  about  it;  they  would 
eat. three  per  cent,  or  sixty  pounds,  per  day,  or  four  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  per  week.     Finding  so  great  a  discrepancy  in  these  men's  minds, 
and  fearing  he  might  have  fixed  his  sum  too  low,  which  would  be 
seventy  cents  for  the  two  steers  per  week,  and  not  feeling  willing  to  pay 
)lr.  B.  $2  10  per  week,  or  thinking  it  would  prove  a  ruinous  business- 
V>  pay  i^  10  pef  week  for  twenty  weeks,  which  time  cattle  m  this 
climate  are  required  to  be  at  the  stable,  making  a  sum  total  of  forty- twa 
hilars — in  such  a  case  what  was  to  b«  done?    Why,  I  went  on  withmy^ 
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inquiries,  and  asked  as  many  as  a  dozen  what  (heir  opinions  were;  and 
their  answsrs  were  all  within  the  above  markings,  namely,  from  one  to 
ihiee  per  cent,  on  live  weight;  so  that  (»ne  man  s  guessing  opinion  was 
that  if  would  cost  fourteen  dollars  to  winter  them;  another,  twenty  one 

dollars;  and  the  last  one,  forty -two  dollars:  and  none  of  tliese  men  were 
ignorant;  no  such  thing. 

Our  ^irmers,  I  will  be  bound  to  say,  are  as  well  posted  up  as  any  in 
the  United  States.    Thus  you  see  I  was  left  in  a  bad  fix.    These  being  a 
beautiful  pair  of  North  Devon  steers,  1  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
would  go  home  and  make  room  for  them  in  a  convenient  stable  by  them- 
selves, and  that  I  would  try  a  thorough  experiment  on  their  feed  for  a  length 
of  time,  that  should  satisfy  all  doubts  upon  this  question.    After  getting  the 
steers  each  in  his  place,  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  I  would  regulate 
my  experiment  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  a  private  individual, 
a  thinking,  enterprising  gentleman,  who  spends  annually  from  80  to  100 
tons  of  hay,  and  much  time,  thought,  and  money,  for  the  advancement 
of  agriculture.     And  this  proposition  I  find  at  the  bottom  of  a  long  list  of 
premiums  by  the  Worcester  County  Agricultural  Society.     The  above- 
described  gentleman  effers  this  premium  of  $50,  and  has  put  the  money 
into  the  treasurer's  hand,  without  giving  his  nanrte,  (but  I  know  who 
he  is,)  under  the  following  regulations,  namely:  The  trial  to  be  made 
with  at  least  two  animals,  their  condition  to  be  as  much  alike  as  practi- 
cable; the  time  of  trial  to  continue  at  least  8  weeks,  divided  into  periods  of 
two  weeks  each ;  one  animal  to  be  fed  with  cut  when  the  other  is  fed 
with  uncut  hay;  and  the  feed  of  each  to  be  changed  at  the  expiration  of 
each  two  weeks;  and  so  on,  alternating  each  two  weeks  during  the  trial. 
If  any  other  food  than  hay  be  given,  (such  as  roots  or  meal,)  the  same 
qfuantity  to  be  given  to  each,  that  the  result  in  relation  to  the  cutting  of 
the  hay  may  not  be  affected  by  other  food.     The  animals  should  bo  kept 
in  the  same  stable,   that   they  may  be  in  the  same  temperature,  the 
average  degree  of  which  is  to   be   stated; .if  the   trial  is  made  with 
cows,  the  time  of  having  the  last  calf  must  be  given,  and  also  the  weight 
of  the  milk  given  by  each  cow  during  each  period  of  the  trial;  each  of 
the  animals  to  be  weighed  at  the  commencement  of  each  two  weeks, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  trial;  and  the  statement  must  give  on  account  of 
their  condition,  age,  and  eveiy  other  circumstance  that  can  have  any 
influence  upon  the  decision  of  the  question.     And  that  the  experiment 
msy  produce  the  most  satisfactory  results,  the  same  kind  of  hay  (what  is 
usually  called  English  hay)  should  be  used  during  the  whole  time.     The 
time  of  giving  the  food  and  drink  should  be  regular,  and  also  the  milking. 
The  time  of  weighing  should  be  in  the  morning,  and  before  the  aninuds 
have  been  allowed  to  drink.     The  staiement  must  also  givelthe  quantity 
of  hay,  whether  wet  or  dry,  and  other  food  given  to  each  animal,  and  of 
each  kind,  during  each  period  of  the  trial,  and  to  be  forwarded  and  re- ' 
ceived  by  the  recording  secretary  of  the  Worcester  County  Agricultural 
Society  on  or  befbre  the  15ih  day  of  March,  1852,  to  be  laid  before  the 
committee  appointed  for  their  adjudication.     The  steers  1  have  been 
speaking  of  have  been  strictly  on  this  trial  for  the  last  three  weeks;  have 
not  been  permitted  to  go  out  of  the  stable  only  to  be  weighed ;  the  waler 
and  feod  have  all  been  weighed,  and  their  nature  and  health,  and  aptinide 
to  fetten,are  so  similar — being  only  five  pounds  difference  in  weight— that 
I  consider  them  the  best  two  animals  to  experiment  on  that  have  ever 
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come  under  my  obserratian.  Several  experiments  of  the  same  nature 
■re  now  being  tried  in  ditferrnt  parts  of  Worcester  county,  the  result  of 
which  win  prove  most  beneficial,  and  no'£loubt  will  be  published,  as  the 
sendeman  offering  $50  for  the  experiments  is  public-spirited,  and  will 
Have  no  desire  to  keep  any  information  hid  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  the 
agricultural  community. 

The  same  kind  of  questions  were  put  to  the  intelligent  farmers  in  our 
county — such  as,  What  is  milk  worth  in  your  vicinity  to  be  manufactured 
into  butter,  butter  being  worth  20  cents  the  pound  ?  How  many  quarts 
of  milk  does  it  take  for  a  pound  of  butter?  Is  there  any  great  difference 
in  the  milk  of  our  common  native  cows  for  butler?  Is  it  sure  that  the 
cow  giving  the  richest  milk  for  butter  will  make  the  fattest  calf?  Ought 
COWS  to  give  milk  and  butter  in  proportion  to  their  live  weight?  Do 
cows  consume  food  in  pro^rtion  to  their  live  weight  and  the  milk  and 
butter  made  from  them?  How  many  quarts  of  milk  and  pounds  of 
butter  does  yonr  whole  dairy  give  in  nine  months  ?  Is  there  any  differ- 
ence in  the  milking  qualities  of  your  cows,  according  to  their  weight? 

To  the  above  questions  I  have  not  found  one  in  a  hundred  of  our 
practical  and  otherwise  intelligent  farmers  that  could  answer,  from  knowl- 
edge, one  of  these  common-sense  questions;  nor  do  I  believe  they  can 
be  answered  by  one  in  a  thousand  throughout  the  whole  of  the  dairying 
districts  of  the  country.  But  the  question  has  been  asked,  and  answered 
with  spme  degree  of  accuracy,  (namely,)  Can  the  present  stock  of  cows 
that  have  come  under  youi  observation  be  made,  hy  selection  alone,  and 
without  any  change  in  feed  or  extra  labor  from  such  as  is  now  bestowed 
on  them,  to  improve  in  their  milking  properties,  so  as  to  increase  their 
milk  2  quarts  per  day  for  9  months  in  the  year?  It  is  understood  by 
this  proposition  that  the  next  generation  of  cows  shall  be  selected,  when 
calves,  from  the  best  half  of  our  cows,  as  one-half  are  as  many  calves  ae 
are  raised  in  New  England.  Further,  it  is  proposed  to  give  a  good  bull 
for  each  50  cows,  instead  of  indifferent  and  some  decidedly  bad  ones,  as 
at  present,  and  allowing  the  good  bulls  to  cost  $50,  and  that  the  present 
baa  ones  would  sell  for  no  more  than  $20  each.  And  the  answer  in 
mofft  cases  has  been,  that  they  thought  it  could  be  done  by  taking  a  little 
more  thought  and  some  action.  Now  it  occurred  to  me,  if  this  could 
iie  done,  it  would  pay,  in  part  at  least,  the  onilay  that  we  are  asking 
our  legislature  to  appropriate  for  an  agricultural  school  and  pattern  or 
experimental  farm;  and,  as  I  was  in  Boston,  I  stepped  into  the  secretary 
of  State's  office,  and  carefully  look  down  the  number  of  cows  as  returned 
to  that  department  in  May,  1850,  and  found  the  number  from  Worcester 
county  alone  lo  be  35,594,  and  the  two-yearold  steers  and  heifers  to  be 
17,837.  Now  we  will  suppi^se  these  cows,  by  wise  thought  and  atten- 
tion, to  be  increased  in  their  milkmg  properties  2  quarts  per  day  for  9 
months,  or  270  days  in  the  year ;  and  that  milk  is  worth,  in  all  parts  oCMas- 
sachusetts,  2  cents  per  quart  for  manufacturing  butter— here  itis:  35,594 
eowa,  at*  the  above  reckoning,  would  make  $10  80  for  each  cow,  or  a 
round  sum  of  $!'{S<1,415  20.  Add  to  this  sum,  as  increased  value  on  two- 
year  oMsover  the  old  stock,  s;iy  $35,GT4,  which  would  make  a  sum  total 
of  $420,089  29;  deduct  from  this  $:'2l,330  for  good  bulls  over  the  old 
•tock,  and  we  have  left  $398,759  20 — and  this  for  Worcester  county 
•lone,  with  a  population  of  149,817,  or  about  1  cow  to  each  4  persons. 
The  cows  are  supposed  to  yield  at  least  4  pounds  of  butter  per  week  for 


40  weeks  in  the  year,  and  at  least  one-half  of  this  butter  is  manufoctured 
in  JO  careless  a  manner  that  it  sells  for  hut  17  cents  the  pound,  while 
»ood  butter  sells  readily  in  any  market  in  Massachusetts  for  20;  and  as 
the  bad  butter  requires  the  smne  amount  of  materials  and  labor  as  the 
^nod,  here  is  another  item  of  $78,296  80,  caused  entirely  through 
Ignorance  and  a  general  want  of  knowledge  in  its  manufacture  and  pres- 
ervation. Then  there  are  our  oxen ,  our  one  year  olds,  and  calves  in  process 
of  raising.  1  have  not  the  statistics  as  to  number,  but,  from  an  extensive 
acquaintance  in  the  country,  have  no  doubt  they  would  more  than  equal  in 
number  and  value  the  cows  and  two  year  olds,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of 
some  of  our  practical  farmers  that  an  eijual  amount  could  safely  be  placed 
to  their  credit.  With  the  same  advantage  that  we  propose  to  give  to 
cows  and  two- year  olds,  ifthisbetnie,  wehaveasnm  total  on  horned  cattle 
alone  to  the  amount  of  $797 ,518  40,  besides  the  loss  on  badly  manufac- 
tured butter,  an  above,  to  the  amount  of  $78,296  SO. 

As  large  as  these  figures  look,  I  believe,  from  personal  observation, 
that  it  is  far  below  the  real  loss  on  neat  stock  alone,  by  mere  ignorance 
aad  inattention  to  the  subject  and  knoyledg«  of  breeding  and  caring  for 
our  stock.  I  have  taken  up  this  one'  individual  subject  of  neat  stock, 
and  on  this  small  territory,  (only  about  the  tenth  part  of  the  State,)  be- 
cause, in  the  first  place,  I  have  a  pretty  good  opportunity  of  knowing, 
from  personal  observation,  the  condition  of  stock  pretty  generally  for  the 
last  twelve  years,  and  of  most  other  counties  in  Massachusetts;  and 
should  say,  without  prejudice,  that  more  care  and  attention  are  bestowed 
on  this  one  branch  of  farming  in  Worcester  than  in  any  other  in  the 
State;  and  would  further  add,  that  it  is  my  conviction  that  no  farmers  in 
the  State  are  better  posted  up,  or  more  ready  to  adopt  any  substantial  im- 
provements, than  the  farmers  of  Worcester.  I  will  leave  others  to  judge 
whether  our  cattle,  as  they  are,  and  have  been  for  the  last  ten  years,  will 
not  favorably  compare  with  the  other  States  in  the  Tnion?  In  purcha- 
sing several  thousand  head  (for  our  market)  fmra  the  farmers  individually, 
in  sections  of  all  the  New  England  States,  for  the  last  dozen  years,  and 
from  a  patient,  continual  inquiry,  I  believe  it  would  more  than  compare. 

As  I  have  my  stock-book  before  me,  I  will  give  a  sample  of  the  differ- 
ences in  prices  paid  last  October  by  myself  m  Vermont:  Lowest  price 
paid  for  one-year  olds,  ^6;  highest  price,  $20  each;  two-year  olds,  aver- 
age S14;  lowest  price  for  any  two  head  was  $9  each,  and  highest  price 
paid  for  any  two  was  l?40  each,  and  other  ages  in  proportion.  This 
was  on  a  lot  of  1 10  head,  boug:ht  for  what  would  be  rated  store  cattle,  to 
be  wintered.  Though,  for  various  purposes,  and  with  my  present  object 
iri  view,  I  spared  no  pains  to  inform  myself  of  the  reason  of  this  great 
discrepancy  in  the  prices  of  cattle  in  a  single  neighborhood,  when  1  had 
found  the  same  difference  in  the  quality  of  stock  for  several  years,  aU 
my  observations  and  inquiries  have  resulted  in  this  fact:  The  farmer 
that  raisotl  the  cheap  stock  had  expended  very  neariy  as  much  feed  and 
care  as  the  breeder  and  grower  of  the  high-priced  stock,  and  should  put 
the  difference  at  $1  per  head;  while  the  farmer  that  made  good  cattle  is 
never  necessarily  obliged  to  look  up  a  market  for  his  stock;  whilst  the 
fanner  that  keeps  poor  stock  is  obliged  to  sell  for  what  he  consider!  a 
low  price  and  slow  sale;  and,  perhaps,  there  cannot  be  found  a  more 
intelligent  and  thinking  set  of  farmers  in  the  United  States  than  these 
Vermont  farraen  are;  and  I  believe,  from  experience  aud  observation, 
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that  this  difference  in  the  worth  of  good  stock  and  bad  will  be  found  in 
all  of  the  Kew  England  States,  and  certainly  in  northem  New  York. 
The  grower  of  inferior  stock  says  it  is  just  the  same  kind  of  stock  that 
has  been  on  the  farm  for  years,  and  he  cannot  afford  to  go  into  this  high- 
m-iced  stock,  and  finally  lia$  never  thought  much  about  it;  whilst  the 
breeder  of  ^good  or  improved  stock  says  he  ciunot  afford  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  bad  stock;  his  father  used  to  keep  Lhem;  but  he  was 
on  to  the  New  York  cattle  show  a  few  years  since,  and  was  convinced, 
whilst  there,  that  it  was  ruinous  for  him  to  pursue  the  old  course;  had 
brought  home  a  good  bull,  and  here  was  his  stock.  And  then  there  is 
the  same  great  difference  in  their  horses,  sheep,  mules,  and  swine,  which 
will  swell  the  amoniit,  as  I  have  estimated  them,  to  four  times  at  least 
the  amount  stated  on  milch  cows  and  two-year  olds,  in  Worcester 
county;  and  this  sum,  great  as  it  is,  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  sample  of 
the  annual  loss  to  a  very  large  portion  of  our  whole  American  farmers. 

Admitting  the  above  statements  and  observations  to  be  true,  and  that 
this  condition  of  things  exikts  throughout  the  nation,  I  would  ask  if 
there  would  be  any  harm  in  urging  this  subject  strongly  upon  the  early 
attention  of  Congress,  and  insisting  upon  it,  that  appropriations  shall  be 
granted  sufficient  to  establish  an  agricultural  college,  connected  with  a 
pattern  and  experimental  fairm,  where  younjg  men  may  graduate  with 
honor  and  great  usefulness  from  all  parts  of  this  widely-extended  country 
— where  agriculture  in  its  liighest  state  may  be  studied,  and  sciences 
applied — where  all  tlie  dilFerent  breeds  of  cattle,  from  the  short  horn  or 
Durham  to  the  last  Hungarian  cattle,  shall  be  experimented  on,  and 
their  different  qualities  proved— the  best  and  different  ways  of  feeding 
stock  and  caring  for  them — where  all  the  great  variety  of  soils  may  be 
t^keij  to  pieces,  and  their  good  and  bi3ui  qualities  exposed — where 
vetennary  surgery  may  be  carried  to  perfection,  and  all  ike  other  arts  and 
sciences  carried  to  as  high  a  state  of  advancement  as  they  can  be  in  any 
^other  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  And  this  institution  should  be 
strictly  American  in  all  of  its  departments.  If  it  is  said  we  have  no 
American  agricultural  science,  it  is  high  time  we  had;  and  young  men 
enoiigh  can  be  Ibund  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  with  hearts 
beating  high,  and  who  have  earned  a  reputation  at  home  in  following 
the  plough  and  subjecting  the  noble  ox  to  the  use  of  man,  and  who 
have  preserved  and  built  up  a  strong  constitution,  and  who  have  a  long- 
ing and  thirst  for  an  improved  American  agriculture.  Let  such  young 
men  as  these  be  immediately  appointed  to  the  different  desired  profes- 
aorship*,  with  annual  pay  suflicient  for  them  to  obtaia  the  most  complete 
education  that  can  be  obtained  at  home  or  abroad  in  the  particular  depart- 
ment of  each;  and  as  soon  as  an  institution  can  be  put  in  running  order, 
they  can  be  home,  ready  to  take  their  respective  situations  and  do  lasting 
honor  and  good  to  all  coming  generations.  Once  started,  we  shall  find 
enough  talented  young  men  that  will  be  rapping  at  the  door  of  agricul- 
tural science,  aud  showing  us  that,  with  the  one  talent  they  had  intrusted 
to  them,  they  have  gained  ten  other  talents,  and  therefore  have  a  jtiat 
claim  to  come  in.  1 

,  I  wowld  not  distrust  the  wisdom  of  our  government;  but,  in  reviewing 
ftc-similes  of  letters  from  Gen.  Washington  to  Sir  Johu  Sinclair,  from 
1792  to  1797,  on  agriculture,  we  can  see  with  a  single  eye  that  he  had  his 
mind  strongly  upon  this  subject,  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  mora  8» 
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than  any  Chief  Magistrate,  or  perhaps  other  officer  in  our  government,  for 
this  whole  generation  and  a  half.  Whilst  all  other  interests  have  beea 
well  cared  for,  this  greatest  of  all  interests  has  been  sn^ngely  overlooked. 
The  manufacturer,  the  mechanic,  the  merchant,  and  scholar  have  always 
had  their  particular  advocates  in  Congress;  whilst  the  farmer,  who  is  the 
very  father  of  our  representatives  and  senatc/rs  in  Congress,  itands  afar 
off,  and  not  so  much  as  lifts  up  his  voice  in  prayer  (amongst his  more  clam- 
orous sons  that  have  left  his  peaceful  fireside  for  other  crafts)  to  Con- 
gress and  insist,  as  he  should,  that,  if  the  manufacturer  needs  protection, 
to  him  is  the  entire  privilege  of  at  least  growing  the  raw  materials, 
such  as  cotton  and  wool.  The  statistics  in  our  trade  in  foreign  wool 
surely  look  bad,  when  there  is  not  a  particle  of  doubt  that  this  is  the 
best  country  in  the  world  for  its  production.  Sheep  htisbandry  is  not 
dep|reciating  in  its  tendencies,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  renovator  of 
soils— no  complaints,  where  the  sheep  ranges,  of  worn-out  or  hungry 

soils;  but  look  on  the  other  hand,  and  see  the  vast  extent  and  hateful- 
looking  waste  lands  that  have  been  entirely  impoverished  by  growing 
grain  for  the  city  and  foreign  countries.     And  whilst  the  unskiltul  man- 
ager of  these  (at  present)  unsightly  soils  has  pocketed  the  cash  for  the 
skimmings,  in  the  shape  of  corn  at  the  East  and  West,  and  the  grower  of 
tobacco  and  cotton  at  the  South,  nothing  has  been  brought  back  to  feed 
these,  Pharoah-like,  hungry  soils;  and  all  the  present  unskilful  cultivator 
of  thena  can  do,  is  to  hand  them  down  to  his  sons,  to  go  through  another 
fiery  trial.     But  they  refuse  to  give  us  more  than  twelve   bushels  of 
wheat,  where  they  gave  our  fathers  twenty-five.     And  our  Anglo  Saxon 
sons,  who  are  well  posted  up  in  all  other  of  the  arts  and  sciences  but  that 
•f  systematic  farming,  say  they  cannot,  they  will  not,  take  the  proffered 
remnants  of  this  old  homestead;  and  it  is  left  to  the  worn-out fai/ters,  or 
perhaps  widows,  or  weaker  or  discouraged  sons,  to  till  on,  and  own. 

Whilst  the  Anglo-Saxon  spirit  of  our  fathers  is  being  developed  in  our 
sons,  whose  passion  was,  and  is,  land— more  land — and  whose  courage, 
energy,  and  activity  have  lost  nothing  by  time,  they  start  for  the  far 
West,  where  they  can  have  land  in  quantity  and  quality  to  their  heart's 
content;  and  as  they  want  nothing  but  the  axe  and  plough  in  that  region- 
of  fertility  to  go  on  with  the  same  principle  of  skimming  that  has  been 
taught  them  in  their  fatherland,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  their  present 
farms  under  this  system  will  last  longer  than  their  fathers'  did  in  the  old 
States.  It  is  West,  and  more  land,  until  we  have  already  reached  the  great 
waters  of  the  Pacific.  Now,  I  would  ask,  has  the  time  not  arrived  that 
we  may  expect  some  of'oar  leading  men  connected  with  the  government 
will  lend  a  hand  for^jk^  object  ?  1  am  presuming  that  many,  if  not  all, 
of  the  several  different  States  will  soon  form  themselves  into  what  may  bo 
called  a  board  of  agriculture,  and  after  bejng  duly  organized  will  make 
it  their  first  business  to  gather  all  the  statistics  on  all  the  different  branches 
of  agriculture  in  their  respective  States,  and  report  to  their  monthly  meet- 
ing; and  they  will  not  have  to  go  for  before  they  will  find  causes  enough 
to  petition  their  legislatures  to  establish  an  agricultural  school  and  urn 
experimental  farm,  calculated  at  least  to  prepare  young  men  in  all  iu 
branches  to  enter  the  establishment  for  agricultural  education  that  shall 
be  founded  by  the  national  goveranaent.  If  any  man  in  the  whole 
oountry  doubts  the  propriety  or  neceMity  of  this  undeAaking,  let  him  ^ 
to  work  and  pick  up  the  statistics  for  his  own  town,  county,  or  Stale  in. 
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tf»e  same  way  that  it  has  been  done  in  Worcester  county  as  above,  and  he 
will  find  Uiat  he  will  Ije  safe  in  contracting  with  onr  government  to  put 
one  establishment  in  each  State  in  working  order,  and  permanently  en- 
dow it  with  professorships,  and  hire  and  maintain  practical  farmers  enough, 
lo  man  it  in  all  its  departments  for  any  term  of  years.  If  they  will  agree 
topayhi.n  one-half  the  present  loss  on  milch  cows  and  two-year  old  cattle 
resulting  from  ignorance  and  thoughtlessness  in  selecting  and  breeding 
alone,  the  contractor  may  go  further,  and  pledge  himself  that  a  spirit 
shall  be  awakened  within  five  years  from  the  opening  of  these  agricul- 
tural institutions  that  shall  convince  every  reasonable  man  of  their 
usefulness. 

You  have  the  figures  as  above  for  Worcester  county  ;  loss  as  above  on 
cows  and  two-year  olds  annually  $398,759  20,  from  ignorance  and 
thoughtlessness  in  the  management.  On  oxen,  one-year  olds,  and  calves 
as  much  more,  which  we  agree  to  improve  without  any  pay  ;  besides 
all  other  domestic  animals  usually  kept  on  the  farm.  And  now  we  will 
look  for  a  moment  to  the  ecoaomy  in  the  making,  preserving,  and  apply- 
ing of  manures  :  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  onr  soils,  as 
well  as  their  natural  capacity  for  the  production  of  profitable  crops,  and  of 
the  most  economical  way  of  feeding  out  crops  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
preserving  and  increasing  tlie  fertility  of  our  land.  After  the  best  esti- 
mate  that  can  be  made  on  the  losses  annually  sustained  in  this  county 
alone,  and  all  added  to  the  loss  on  cows  and  two-year  olds,  put  all  these 
losses  together,  which,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  would  amount  to  more 
than  one  and  a  half  million  of  dollars  annually,  or  fifteen  millions  for 
Massachusetts.  Are  we  calling  for  a  remedy  at  too  early  a  day,  or  at 
too  high  a  cost?  If  the  statistical  information  is  correct  which  has  been 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  publiAed  by  your 
department,  which  has  been  the  means  of  doing  much  good,  it  shows 
at  a  glance  that  Massachusetts  is  not  behind  any  of  the  other  Stales  in 
its  agricultural  department  certainly?  But,  for  convenience  sake,  we 
will  call  them  equal,  and  compare  the  statistics  as  above  with  the  other 
States  in  the  Union,  and  n»ke  figures  for  the  loss  they  annually  all 
sustain  for  the  want  of  agricoltural  knowledge  ;  and  your  book  will  be 
full.  The  estimates  will  then  fall  further  short  of  what  would  be  realized 
with  this  knowledge  than  !>■.  Franklin  did  in  slating  that  it  was  his 
conviction  that  the  United  States  mail,  within  half  a  century  from  that 
time,  would  go  through  from  Philadelphia  to  Boston  in  twenty  days. 
Old  Virginia,  with  one  of  tlie  best  natural  soils  and  climates  in  this 
country,  reports  that  her  tobacco  crops  for  the  last  half  century  have  depre- 
eialed  her  soil  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  her  wheat  and  corn  crops  come 
down  to  a  very  low  mark— so  low,  that  her  sons  cannot  afford  to  stay  at 
home  any  longer,  and  po  they  go  further  south.  Shall  old  Virginia  be 
foTMtenl  I  answer,  No.  Her  soil  must  be  regenerated,  her  cropa^ 
ehariged,  her  wasted  manures  saved,  her  ploughings  deeper,  and  she, 
tooj  must  be  saved.  And  is  this  not  a  fair  sample  of  all  the  old  tobacco, 
cotton,  and  sugar  growing  States  of  the  South?  Can  we  do  without 
her  products?  No.  Then  should  not  they  also  study  the  nature  and 
wants  of  their  soils  which  are  required  to  produce  her  valuable  staples? 
Have. not  they,  as  well  as  wa  at  the  North,  an  abundance  of  fertilizing 
matter  at  home,  locked  up  in  hills  and  valleys  ?  And  is  there  anythiug 
but  the  key  of  agricultural  knowledge  wanted   to  bnng  them  to  light. 
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and  cause  them  to  act  like  leaven  in  a  measure  of  meal  ?  There  are  one 
hundred  thousand  baraa  in  Maaaachusetts  alone  ;  and  would  it  not  be 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  tun  dollars*  worth  more  of  manure  could  be  made 
and  preserved  than  now  is  in  each,  annually  making  a  loss  of  one  million 
•f  dollars  a  year?  So  far  as  my  oersonal  observations  have  gone,  the 
figures  are  altogether  too  low ;  ana  I  would  add  as  much  moro  in  way 
of  loss  by  the  annual  misApplication  of  these  manures,  besides  the  great 
want  of  knowledge  in  the  natural  compositions  of  our  soils  and  their 
wants  ;  and  to  illustrate  this  general  want  of  knowledge,  I  would  state 
one  circumstance  which  occurred  on  my  own  farm  : 

In  the  fell  of  1849  I  had  determined  to  underdrain  a  portion  of  land 
which  bad  been  in  former  times  subdivided  into  lots,  containing  frotn 
one  to  three  acres,  by  heavy  walls,  composed  principally  of  small  stones; 
aud  asa  part  of  these  lots  were  in  cultivated  fields,  and  the  other  parts  in 
unsightly,  bushy  pasture  land,  I  had  determined  to  throw  several  of  these 
lots  into  one,  making  one  lot  of  23  acres — this  land  being  what  we  term 
high-hin  land,  being  located  within  one  half  mile  of  the  river,  and  still 
more  than  600  feet  above  its  banks,  and  is  what  is  generally  termed  a  loamy 
soil,  with  a  stiff  clay  sub  soil.  My  plan  of  operation  was  to  dig  a  dike 
close  along  by  the  side  of  these  squalid  and  ancient  walls,  which  ditches 
swallowed  up  alx)ut  one  half  of  the  wall,  and  tlie  balance  of  these  walls 
was  taken  to  fill  other  interior  ditches,  which  were  cut  3  feet  deep  by  2^ 
wide,  one  in  every  5  rods,  with  cross  ditches  to  carry  the  surplus  water 
into  the  principal  ditches.  These  ditches  swallowed  up  all  the  stones  of  the 
old  partition  walls,  as  well  as  all  the  surplus  stones  on  the  surfece  of  the 
land,  aud  they  were  filled  within  8  inches  with  stones,  and  carefully 
covered  with  much  brush  or  leaves,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  soil 
put  back  to  come  to  a  level;  and  the  balance  of  earth  from  the  ditches  was 
used  for  gradiug  any  low  spots  that  were  to  be  found ;  and  to  show  the 
trouble  I  got  into  by  not  employing  a  practical  engineer  to  lay  out  my  work, 
aud  from  my  own  ignoraace  of  the  matter,  I  will  state  that  this  plot  of 
knd  has  a  gradual,  uniform  descent  of  about  two  degrees  to  the  north, 
uutil  it  strikes  the  road  leading  east  and  west,  and  which  road  about 
eauaily  divides  my  farm.  Below  the  road  I  have  about  the  same  kind 
01  land  as  where  I  had  been  ditching  above.  In  the  spring  of  1850 
the  water  which  accumulated  in  about  400  rods  of  these  drains  was 
emptied  into  the  main  drain,  and  then  into  one  prepared  at  the  side  of 
the  road  for  the  purpose  ot  befng  carried  off  through  what  I  supposed  to 
be  a  natural  channel,  and  through  land  belonging  to  one  ot  my  best 
neighbors;  but  in  this  I  was  mistaken.  In  the  first  place,  my  ditch  by  the 
side  of  thcroad  would  not  hold  more  than  one-lburtli  of  the  water  which 
was  collected  in  the  drains  above;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the 
road  was  badly  washed,  to  the  great  injury  of  myself  and  the  public,  and 
my  neighbor  objected  to  its  beiu^  turned  on  to  his  pasture  in  such  un- 
natural quantities;  and  not  wishmg  to  injure  the  public,  nor  my  neigh 
bor,  what  was  to  be  done  in  this  case  no  one  could  tell.  For  my  own 
part  I  began  lo  fear,  and  some  of  my  friends  were  ready  to  join 
me,  that  I  had  commenced  a  rash  undertaking  without  looking  at 
the  results;  that  water  enough  to  drive  a  saw -mill  on  high  and  ap- 
parently dry  land  was  not  so  easily  managed,  in  this  dilemma  I  in- 
quired of  the  president  of  our  agricultural  society  what  could  be  done, 
kuowit)g  that  Uc  had  handled  rnucU  water  in  the  way  of  irrigation  oa 
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hie  river  land,  und  he  told  me  at  once  to  turn  the  water  across  the  road, 
mod  throw  it  over  aorae  mowing  lots  belo\r  the  road,  where  the  descent 
w««  more  rapid — say  5  or  6  deerees.  This  was  done,  and  to  the  otter 
surprise  of  every  one,  7  loads  of  hay  were  cut  in  July,  where  4  loads  of 
iike  dimensions  were  the  ejctent  that  was  ever  cut  hefore.  This  was 
from  the  hay  harvest  of  1850;  in  that  of  1851,  the  difference  in  favor  of 
the  crop  of  hay  was  still  larger.  I  have  )2  acres  more,  next  adjoining 
this,  and  I  propose  irrigating  these  also.  Is  there  not  something  strange 
in  all  this:  that  water  can  be  taken  from  these  drains,  and,  after  mnning 
one  hundred  rods  in  an  open  ditch,  then  be  used  tor  irrigation  on 
similar  lands?  It  is  passing  strange  to  me,  and  yet  I  should  be  loth  to 
part  with  this  water  for  what  my  ditches  cost,  which  were  only  intended 
lor  under  draining  above.  Would  not  a  thorough  knowledge  of  irriga- 
tion and  application  of  water  to  most  of  our  lands  pay  many  millions 
annually?  Are  not  our  thirsty  American  soils  better  adapted  to  irrigation 
than  those  of  Europe?  Their  atmosphere  is  more  moist  than  ours; 
but  Europeans  pay  greater  attention  to  this  subject  than  we  do.  In- 
deed, in  this  country,  not  one  in  a  thousand  uses  water  even  when  it 
nan  be  had  from  natural  streams. 

I  will  here  state  that,  in  opening  or  digging  these  drains,  my  attention 
was  called  to  different  materials  which  were  thrown  out ;  for  instance, 
here  was  red  clay,  and  there  was  a  fine  gritty  sand,  and  all  sorts  of  ma- 
terials  ;  and  land  of  similar  appearance  on  the  surlace.  If  a  chemist 
could  have  been  obtained,  I  should  have  had  these  soils  taken  to  pieces, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  what  the  result  would  have  been 
greatly  in  my  favor  for  present  and  future  operations  ;  as  it  is,  I  am  no 
better  jf I ibrmed  of  the  wants  of  these  soils  than  before  the  land  was  bro- 
-ken.  But  one  circumstance  is  certain,  and  that  is,  that  my  crops  have 
been  more  than  doubled  on  this  under  drained  land  for  the  last  year.  And 
what  has  done  it?  Was  it  under-drainage?  I,  for  one,  will  not  under- 
iak*to  decide  this  question,  if  it  was.  Millions  of  acres  in  New  Eng- 
land  stand  as  much  in  need  as  mine.  Many  experiments  are  quite  too 
costly  for  individual  enterprise  ;  and  they  should  be  carried  to  perfection 
by  our  State  and  national  governments  upon  experimental  forms.  And 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  great  subject  of  cattle-breeding  in  this  coun- 
try. Individual  breeders  cannot  succeed  in  this  important  science  ;  first, 
because  no  man  has  ever  betan  eariy  enough,  or  lived  long  enough  to 
perfect  his  plans.  Individual  American  breeders  we  have,  it  is  true,  and 
men  of  the  very  first  stamp,  wtio  have  done  and  are  doing  much;  but  they 
labor  under  great  disadvaurajes.  Besides,  we  have  but  few  men  in  this 
country  who  can  afford  to  go  further  than  what  is  for  their  individual  in- 
terest, and  they  have  no  neighbors  with  whom  to  compare  notes.  Mr.  A. 
goes  tor  short-horns,  and  Mr.  B.  for  the  Devon,  whilst  Mr.  C.  is  for  the 
Ayrshire.  Each  one  advances  his  own  opinions  and  is  generally  in  fiiror 
of  his  own  particular  shire.  This  branch  of  business  should  be  earned 
out  by  our  government  also,  and  could  and  would  be  done  on  the  ex- 
perimental farm,  and  great  and  lasting  good  would  be  the  result  to  this 
-whole  nation.  1 

*  .  Yours,  truly,  ^^~^ 

„       ^      V  I  HARTEY   DODGE.       / 

Hon.  Thomas  Kwi!«xk,I  / 

Covtmis.^-o.'ic?  (>f  Pttkuls.  / 
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Extract  from  an  ArUrtss  before  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Essex  cowtty, 
MasMchusetts,  in  1851;  delivered  Ify  Miltox  P.  Braman. 

1.  The  system  of  popular  education  should  enlist  our  ardent  sympathy 
and  support.  Three  fourths  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  nid 
to  be  engaged  in  the  labors  of  the  field.  These  three  fourths  reside  in 
the  country,  and  are  receiving  their  education  principally  from  t!ie 
cotnmon  schools:  A  very  small  proportion  extend  it  beyond  the  means 
which  these  seminaries  afford  for  mental  cultivation.  So  far  as  the 
influence  of  the  school  is  concerned,  they  owe  the  direction  and  disci- 
pline of  their  minds,  and  the  information  with  which  they  are  stored,  to 
these  sources  of  instruction.  They  are  three  times  of  as  much  cons€>- 
quence  to  the  farmer  as  to  all  the  other  classes  of  community;  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  numbers  connected  with  them,  besides  the  importance 
which  they  derive  from  the  fiict  that  such  kind  of  education  is  for  the 
most  part  acquired  in  them,  without  the  additional  aid  of  academic  and 
other  higher  instituiious.  It  is  the  concern,  then,  of  every  farmer,  and 
ef  all  others  who  feel  interested  in  the  improvement  of  this  class  of  our 
citizens,  as 'well  as  in  the  prrgress  of  the  noble  art  to  which  they  are 
devoted,  to  render  these  instrumentsof  popular  education  as  efficient  and 
usefiil  as  possible. 

Aside  from  any  considerations  connected  with  the  advance  of  agricul- 
ture itself,  to  which  the  pr«sent  remarks  are  particulariy  directed,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  those  instilHtions,  in  which  so  large  a  part  of 
the  youthful  portion  of  the  community  are  receiving  almost  all  th«  train- 
ing which  is  acquired  from  professional  teachers,  deserve  the  highest 
attention  and  support.  The  common  school  is  eminently  the  farmer's 
school;  it  is  not  ooljr  the  primary  school,  but  the  academical  institu- 
tion, and  the  college  m  which  he  takes  his  degrees,  and  whose  influence 
contributes  so  much  to  form  character  and  fit  well,  or  iaperfecily,  for 
exercising  those  rights  of  citizenship,  which,  always  most  important  in 
any  circumsiances,  assume  a  most  transcendent  and  fearful  consequence 
when  we  consider  the  preponderating  numbers  of  the  class  witli  which 
ho  is  associated . 

But  I  have  particulariy  in  view  the  influence  of  education  in  fitting 
him  for  a  more  successful  prosecution  of  his  employment.  There  are 
some  persons  who  think  little  of  agricultural  setninaries  and  scientific 
farming,  but  place  great  reliance  on  the  observation  and  experience  of 
practice  men.  From  the  value  of  the  maxims  of  experience  I  would  not 
detract  a  panicle.  But  all  must  allow  that  the  observations  of  some  men 
are  worth  infinitely  more  than  those  of  others,  and  that,  if  the  agricul- 
tural interest  is  to  depend  chiefly  on  observation  for  its  progress,  we  need 
%isc  observers.  If  we  must  place  principal  reliance  on  the  opinions  of 
practical  men,  we  should  have  intelligent  practitioners.  Evcr>'  agency 
which  strengthens  and  expands  the  jfewere  of  the  mind  fits  a  person  *or 
a  keener  and  wiser  observation  in  any  department  of  labor  to  which  he 
has  addicted  himself;  and,  other  things  being  equal,  the  best  reader, 
grammarian,  and  arithmetician  in  the  common  schawl  will  be  the  most 
intelligent  and  successful  cultivator  of  the  ground.  An  inactive  and 
torpid  miiiU  will  m:\ke  lio  observations,  institute  lio  compirisons,  deduce 
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no  inferences.^  The  mind  oif  the  farmer  is  as  much  better  fitted  to  ^n 
Qiehil  practical  knowledge  b^r  cultiyation  and  discipline  as  hia  arm  la  lo 
labor  by  having  a  strong  mi]|scle  and  bone. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  those  who  cultivate  the  soil  ia 
New  England  enjoy  such  advantages  for  early  education.  It  was  once 
a  common  complaint  in  Kog^and  that  the  farmers  were  men  of  dall  and 
sluggikh  minds.  Wesley  said  that  he  cculd  do  nothing  with  fiirmers — an 
oi^ryation  of  course  to  be  understood  with  reasonable  limitations. 
While  the  colliers,  and  manufacturers,  and  the  degraded  populace  of  Lon- 
don could  give  a  quick  response  to  the  tones  of  his  stirring  eloquence, 
the  mind  of  the  ^mer  was  comparatively  unsusceptible  and  impenetra- 
ble. Our  free-schools  and  oiher  public  institutions  have  made  a  differ- 
ence in  favor  of  this  class  of  persons  among  us.  And  through  the  exten- 
sion of  the  same  influences,  particularly  those  of  school  education,  which 
have  produced  this  diversity,  every  farmer  can  be  made  a  wise  observer, 
skilful  to  compare  resulLs,  sagacious  in  deducing  conclusions,  and  able 
to  be  a  useful  contributor  to  the  common  stock  of  information  and  im- 
provement.    But  this  is  not  all  we  need. 

2.  Agricultural  schools  on  the  plan  of  those  in  Europe,  taught  by  men 
versed  in  all  sciences  connacted  with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  to 
which  lands  are  attached  for  the  purpose  of  experimental  and  practical 
farming.  The  attention  which  this  subject  can  receive  in  the  commoA 
school  must  be  of  quite  an  elementary  and  general  character. 

Whilst  the  knowledge  gained  in  this  way  is  useful  as  far  as  it  goes,  it 
does  not  meet  the  present  demand.  The  common-  school  is  already  so 
crowded  with  studies  which  are  thought  to  be  indispensably  important 
branches  of  education,  that  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  want  of 
thoroughness  in  the  mannar  of  teaching  those  which  are  of  the  first 
necessity  and  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge  and  mental  dis- 
cipline. Besides,  among  ilie  thousands  of  teachers  who  resort  to 
school-keeping,  as  a  mere  temporary  employment  in  the  younger  period 
of  life,  with  minds  comparatively  immature  and  unfurnished,  and  upon 
whom  our  common  schools  must  depend  fL)r  an  indefinite  period,  how 
many  are  qualified  to  teach  any  more  than  the  mere  rudimeutal  and 
general  parts  of  the  science,  from  meagre  text- books  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose, without  the  aids  of  experiment  and  practice  which  will  be  furnished 
Dy  the  proposed  schools,  and  are  of  such  vast  importance  to  complete  the 
preparation  of  those  who  are  destined  to  the  employment  of  husbandry? 
The  system  of  common  schools  must  undergo  a  complete  revolution,  and 
become  very  different  from  what  it  is  now,  or  will  probably  become  with- 
in any  period  of  reasonable  oomputation,  before  it  will  meet  the  exigency 
of  the  case  and  satisfy  the  demands  of  agricultural  education.  There 
can  scarcely  be  conceived  anything  more  impracticable  and  visionary 
than  the  projects  of  some  who  propose  to  employ  our  present  system  oi 
free-schools  as  an  instrument  to  diffuse  the  necessary  degree  of  agricul- 
tunl  science  among  the  people.  They  might  as  well  be  metamorphosed 
into  colleges  and  universities,  into  schooU  of  law,  medicine,  or  theology, 
to  teach  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences  and  prepare  young  men  £ot  tme 
three  professions,  as  to  take  the  place  of  those  agricultural  seminaries, 
for  which  there  is  such  an  imperative  call  in  iie  community. 

The  proposed  schools  offur  the  following  advantages:  1.  The  teach- 
ers will  be  men  exclusively  devoted  to  luvcstigaiions  connected  with 
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an  improved  state  of  cultivation.     We  have  fbw  or  none  of  this  descrip- 
ti9»«moiig  us.     We  have  learned  professors  of  chemistry,  miDeralogy, 
aai  botany,  whose  piofetiid  resaarches  into  seienees  which  it  is  theii 
bnamesi  to  illustmte  have. been  of  inestimable  advantais  to  the  con- 
ema«f  agriculture;  but  if  we  could  have  gentlemen  of  equal  intellec- 
toal  efaaMcteiLand  attaimpent  placed  in  sitaations  whose  duties  tequira 
than  to  pursue  the  study  of  theoe  sciences  with  reference  to  the  cul- 
uvation  of  the  soil,  they  would  contribute  in.  a  much  greater  degree  to 
the  improvement  to  which  the  present  occasion  is  devoted.    There  is, 
it  is  true,  great  complaint  that  the  recommendations  and  theories  of 
saentific  men  .are  frequently  of  do  value  to  the  farmer,  because  they 
will  not  stand  the  test  of  expvimentj  and  ap  practical  agriculture,  as  it 
IS  called,  is  set  infinitely  above  the '  speculations  of  learned  theorists. 
Now  the  proposition  is  to  establish  schools, in  which  the  theoretical  and 
practical  are  combined.    Every  new  deduction  of  acientific  research  will 
be^su^jected  to  actual  expenment,  and  tested  by   successful  results, 
before  it  is  patented  for  the  public  use  and  benefit.     It  is  also  fair  to  put 
me  question  within  the  recommendations  of  learned  men,  who  oftener 
fell  in  experiment,  than  the  suggestions  of  merely  practical  men.    A  per- 
son  has  only  to  read  an  agricultural  paper  containing  the  opinions  of 
those  who  ara  fresh  from  the  field— he  has  only  to  attend  a  meeting  for 
dicussion  in  which  l^e  hears  modes  a{  tillage  advocated  by  gentlemen 
who  confidently.  I^y  claim  to  have  put  them  to  the  proof  of  successive 
trmi,  and  see  how  common  it  is  for  them  to  be  in  direct  conflict  with  each 
^  i!?''u*?         °°®  ^  overthrow  what  another  asserts  to  have  been  es- 
taWished  on  the^firmesi  foundations  of  experience,  to  be  convinced  that 
practice  has  its  nncert^inties  as  well  as  science.    A  hundred  practical 
men   will  earnestly,  advqcate  a  mode  of  agriculmre  which  they  have 
pipoved,  by  the  demonstration  of  experiment,  to  be  the  best  mode  in  the 
worid,  which  a  hundred,  other  men,  as  experienced  and  wise  as  tliey 
will  in  the  same  mapner.  make  it  clear  is  of^ no  value  at  all.     If  science 
andpracUce  often  disa^nee,  neither  does  .practice  agree  with  prertice. 
Pracucj^  men  have  np  right  lo  throw  this  imputation  on  science  unUl  they 
have  wiped  the  rqwoach  from  ihemselves.    Jf  all  the  theologians  of  the 
Umted  States  weio  conyeped  in  one  place  to  discuss  their  points  of  feith 
and  all  the  agriculturists  to  diMosa  their  points  of  practice,  1  doubi 
whether  it  would  not  come  out  that  thersvwas  nearly  as  much  disasree- 
mant  m  the  one  assembly  as.  in  the  other.    This  I  confess  to  be  a  stronff 
aaaamon.    JIow  much  do  practical  t9«n  dMKt  about  the  disease  of  tlS 
po«wo?    TwraJiaye  been  as  maor;thco|i«.ab4(iiMhe-aonice  of  that  ex- 
taiuiv*  malady  as  have  been  bipadifd  retpaeting  Oiigiiial  sin:  and  what 
one  recommendkas  a«LinfeUiW«.  apeeific,  aiK)Clier Reives,  on  the  faith 
and  knowledge  of  a  practical  nun^  to.  ba  inert  aodWarless. .  One  ob- 
jection  to  agnculttiral  schools,  jiduch  aome.aaeert  with  nmch  confidence. 
IS,  that  thay  will  afford  their  adyantaivai  to  bat  a  portion  of ««  people-^ 
th^  wdl  not  be  demociatic  and  cUftttive  wiuA  in  their  a^c^. 
and  while  a  few  will  be  gathemd  within  their  wJis  to  nap  their  finiu! 
die  great  mass  of  the  people  wiUba  left  unprovidMl  for  and  unbenefited 
In  reply  to  this,  il  may  be  said  that  the  mtmber  of  schools  of  this  d«^ 
senptionwill  be  linuted  only  by  the  patronace  which  the  public  are  wiB. 
ing  to  afford  them.    They  nay  be  amltiplied  to  tm  great  a  number  as  tht 
demands  af  the  people  require,  and  if  til  the  agncaltoial  clan  cbooae  to 
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enjoy  tlie  advantages  of  5-uch  iastitutior..>,  they  can  provide  themselves 
accordingly.    The  additional  profit  which  they  would  soon  be  the  means 
of  conferring  on  tillage  would  afford  th«  amplest  means  to  erect  and 
sustain  them  in  sufficient  numbers  to  meet  all  the  wants  of  the  commM- 
nity.     But  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  for  the  present  at  least,  that  any  more 
than  a  portion  of  the,  agriculturists  will  feel  an  inclination  to  participate 
in  the  superior  benefits  of  suph  establishments.     Nevertheless,  the  whole 
mass  of  the  people  will  be  as  really  profited  by  comparatively  jew  schools 
us  though  they  were  multiplied  to  a  sufficient  number  to  include  every 
iodividual  within  their  limit$.     Every  part  of  the  country  will  be  repre- 
sented by  those  who  resort  to  them;  and  when  they  have  completed 
their  course  of  preparation,  and  retire  to  their  respective  homes  to  enter 
upon  the  fursuits  which  they  have  chosen,  they  will  exhibit  an  ezanaple 
of  correct  and  successful  tillage  which  will  excite  curiosity,  attract  imi- 
tation, and  raise  the  standard  of  agriculture  in  all  their  vicinities.    Their 
new  methods  of  cultivation^  their  communications  witli  those  around 
them,  will  stimulate  inquiry,  gradually  diffuse  (;orrect  and  useful  ideas, 
and  extend  the  influence  of  the  school  in  every  part  of  the  community. 
It  is  probable,  also,  that  a  multitude  of  useful  publications  will  issue 
from  the  pens  of  those  who  are  devoted  to  teaching  agricultural  science, 
which,  popular  in  their  form,  will  have  extensive  circulation;  and  thus, 
in  one  form  or  another,  there  will  emanate  from  these  institutions  an 
influence  which  shall  penetrate  among  the  masses,  and  beneficially  reach 
thousands  who  have  never  placed  themselves  within  the  sphere  of  their 
immediate  operation.     They  will  be  so  many  lights,  which  will  shed  their 
rays  not  only  upon  those  who  are  broiiglit  into  immediate  contact,  but 
diffuse  their  beams  abroad,  illuminating  remote  places,  finding  their  way 
into  obscure  recesses,  and,  in  a  thousand  forms  of  direct  emanation,  aud 
reflection,  and  refraction,  pouring  out  their  splendor  to  tl»e  utmost  limits 
of  the  horizon. 

3.  Another  advantage  is,lhat  they  will  give  new  attraction  to  agricul- 
ture as  an  employment.  I  have  alluded  to  a  class  of  young  men  who 
seek  what  they  think  to  be  a  more  elevated  pursuit  than  the  tillage  of 
the  field.  They  have  an  ambition  of  risin/;?  in  life,  and  they  very  nat- 
urally conclude  that  the  fiurther  they  get  from  the  ground  the  higher 
they  fly.  Those  who  unite  a  thirst  for  knowledge  with  aspiring  views, 
ana  some  who  do  not,  are  inclined  to  betake  themselves  to  the  university; 
and  the  door  which  admits  them  within  its  walls  shuts  out  the  vulgar 
toils  of  the  field  forever,  it  is  a  common  observation,  that  the  dullest 
boy  in  the  famihr  is  sheeted  to  follow  the  lather's  pursuits  on  the  ances- 
tral grounds;  while  the  one' which  appears  most  vivacious  and  active  is 
singled  out  for  the  college^  or  some  more  tasteful,  supposed  dignified, 
vocation.  Now,  let  the  road  to  the  best-conducted  agriculture  be  tnrough 
a  scientific  institution;  let  classes  of  youth  go  out  annually  from  ttie 
tuition  of  learned  instructors,  versed  in  those  sciences  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  culture  of  the  e^rth;  let  them  enter  upon  the  business 
of  farming  as  young  men  enter  the  professions  after  graduation  at  the 
college,  and  it  yrould  contribute  much  to  raise  agriculture  to  that  posi- 
tion which  it  ought  to  hold  among  the  other  vocations  of  hfe;  and  many 
who  are  now  a  burden  to  the  professions,  and  are  wrecked  in  the  fluc- 
tuati-^^ns  of  merchandise  and  commerce,  would  be  found  pursuing  a 
safe,  happy,  and  useful  course  of  life.     Prtsident  Hitchcock  saw,  in 


some  of  the  agricultural  schools  which  lie  visited  in  Europe,  younjr 
men  from  families  distinguished  by  their  opulence  and  position  in  life 
habited  m  frocks,  and  performing  cheerfully  some  of  the  most  coarse 
and  iincleanly  labors  connected  with  the  establishment.     Perhaps  these 
individuals  were  drawn  thither  by  the  dignified  associations  which,  in 
their  view,  science  and  education  had  thrown  around  their  employ- 
ments, and,  in  other  circumstances,  would  have  disdained  such  meniiu 
offices,  as  they  would  deem  them,  and  have  crowded  into  more  elevated 
and  congenial  pursuits.     Another  desirable  eSeci  would  follew     When 
commercial  men  in  our  large  cities  have  acquired  opulent  fortunes,  and 
are  possessed  of  taste  and  fondness  for  display,  they  seek  often  to  irtatifv 
their  inchnations  m  costly  equipages,  works  of  art,  and  magnificent 
architecture.     1  here  is  no  objection  to  such  expenditure  when  properlr 
directed  and  bounded  by  reasonable  limits.     When  men  of  great  means 
divert  a  portion  of  their  resources  to  the  patronage  of  the  arts,  of  statu- 
ary, and   painting,  and  other  products  of  genius  and  taste,  they  are 
devoting  wealth  to  some  of  its  noblest  uses;  they  are  counteracUne 
the  tendency  which  a  close  application  to  commercial  occupations  has 
to  foster  contracted  and  sordid  propensities;  they  are  impartinc  refine- 
ment  and  elevaUon  to  their  own  feelings,  and  conuibuting  to  difl'use, 
through  a  commumty  sufficiently  devoted  to  the  love  of  gain,  a  healthfiil 
and  ht)erahzing  influence.     But  the  taste  for  fine  arts  and  magnificent 
display  may  become  excessive  and  misdirected. 

If  some  men  of  wealth,  who  now  expend  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
on  the  erection  and  fiiting-up  of  a  dwelling,  would  limit  the  outlay  to 
mty  thousand,  and  reserve  the  remaining  half  to  purchase  some  unpro- 
ductive  and  waste  land,  whose  tillage  is  too  difficult  and  cosUy  for  per- 
sons of  small  means  to  undertake,  on  which  to  gratify  their  taste,  and 
cover  it  with  the  beauty  of  a  luxuriant  and  ornamental  vegetation,  thev 
would  contribute  to  the  promotion  of  agricultural  improvement,  and  at 
the  same  time  indulge  a  teste  as  much  nobler  than  that  which  thev 
eraufy  now  as  the  beauties  of  Nature  transcend  those  of  human  device 
Why  is  not  a  fine  landscape  as  worthy  an  object  of  admiration  as  the 
painung  which  exhibits  its  imitation  to  the  eye?_and  why  has  not  the 
Divine  skill,  which  exhibits  its  wonders  in  the  exquisite  structure  of 
plants,  and  the  ornaments  with  which  it  gilds  the  flowers  of  the  field, 
and  the  nch  forms  and  foliage  with  which  it  invests  the  trees,  as  hiirh 
claims  to  the  homage  of  taste,  and  the  expenditure  of  resources,  as  Sc 
art  which  hews  the  rock  into  the  resemblance  of  the  human  form,  but 
can  confer  no  life  to  utter  its  expression  through  the  rigid  features  f  To 
a  person  whose  susceptibilities  of  gratification  are  directed  by  riirht  prin- 
ciples, the  procesa  by  which  a  sterile  and  uninviting  surface  is  converted 
into  a  nch  and  waving  field,  which  causes  the  wilderness  to  blossom, 
and  turns  the  foul  morass  into  a  smooth  and  verdant  lawn,  conveys  a^ 
much  pleasure  as  that  which  causes  palaces  to  spring  out  of  the  rouirK 
stones  of  Uie  quarry.  There  are  those  whose  well-directed  sentimente 
ead  them  in  this  direcUon;  and  the  laud  which  they  have  subdued  to 
tillage,  and  adorned  with  loveliness,  whilst  it  has  been  a  noble  monu- 
ment to  their  taste  and  magnificence,  has  jxcited  emulation,  diffused 
more  correct  and  useful  ideas,  and  has  been  a  subject  of  study  and  im- 
provement to  surrounding  admirers.  Some  opulent  men,  of  extensive 
mlormatioii  and  hberal  views,  have,  by  their  intelligent  and  advanced 
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modes  of  cultivation,  conferrid  immense  benefit  on  a  large  region.  The 
spot  which  they  have  selected  as  the  subject  of  their  operations,  and 
upon  which  they  have  bestowed  their  successful  skill,  has  been  a  school 
a  instruction  to  a  whole  comimunity.  In  proportion  as  farming  assumes 
of  higher  rank,  and  becomes  invested  with  new  attractions,  such  instances 
w^ill  be  multiplied;  and  we  shall  see  those  splendid  monuments  of  wealth 
and  intelligence  adorning  the  surface  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Webster  might  have  expended  the  funds  which  he  has  devoted  to 
his  farm  of  fifteen  hundred  acres  at  Marshfield  to  the  erection  of  a  splen- 
did mansion  in  Boston.  But  the  farm  is  a  nobler  monument  to  his  re- 
publican and  old  Roman  taste  than  would  be  a  palace  in  the  metropolis 
whose  architecture  should  surpass  all  Grecian  fame.  • 

Lastly.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  farming  would  become  more  pro- 
ductive and  profitable,  particularly  in  the  old  ports  of  the  country. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  influence  ot  slavery  in  this  cuntry  in  producing 
a  constant  deterioration  of  the  soil.  But  the  land  has  becojnc  much  ex- 
hausted in  the  free  States  al$o.  If,  as  it  is  confidently  assorted,  a  thou- 
sand millions  of  dollars  are  required  to  re[>air  the  etfeci  of  injudicious  and 
wasting  culture,  and  to  restore  the  lands  to  iheir  original  fertility,  it  is 
high  time  that  an  improved  system  should  be  introduced.  Be  it  n^.inein- 
bcred  that  this  deterioration  has  arrived  at  its  present  point  under  the  la- 
bors of  practical  farmers,  so  called— those  men  of  whom  it  has  been 
said  that  they  possess  all  the  knowledge  which  is  of  any  value  to  field 
culture.  If  the  only  valuable  knowledge  which  we  possess  on  this  sub- 
ject produces  no  better  effects  than  tlusr,  then  may  we  expect  that  the 
older  regions  of  the  country  will  cease  to  remunerate  the  cultivators,  the 
rural  districts  of  New  England  will  become  a  wilderness  and  be  aban- 
doned to  perpetual  sterility,  and  the  plodding  labor  which  has  drawn  out 
the  fine  gold  from  her  bald  hills  will  be  exchanged  for  a  search  after  the 
dross  of  the  California  mountains.  But  the  evil  admits  of  a  remedy. 
The  downward  process  canj)e  arrested  and  stepped  at  tiie  point  which  it 
has  reached.  It  is  only  for  the  community  to  awake  to  the  natur  and 
responsibilities  of  the  crisis,  and  comprehend  the  right  s<iurce  of  relief. 
It  IS  only  for  the  national  and  State  governments  to  extend,  in  suitable 
ways,  th«ir  fostering  and  eflkient  care  to  this  great  interest  of  the  cour- 
try,  and  aid  in  bringing  the  lights  of  profound  research  to  the  guidance 
of  agricultural  labor,  and  the  same  science  which  directs  the  track  of  the 
mariner  in  remote  seas,  and  almost  communicates  the  power  of  thought 
to  the  ponderous  and  ingenious  machinery  that  executes  the  labors 
of  millions  of  human  hand»,  which  has  brought  the  poles  of  the  earth 
together  by  rapidity  of  motion,  and  transmits  ideas  on  the  wires  of 
lightning  along  nerves  of  steel,  will  cause  vegetation  to  spring  from  arid 
sand,  and  convert  the  wilderness  into  a  frnitliil  field,  and  that  field  into 
the  garden  of  the  Lord.  Massachusetts  has  always  been  distinguished 
for  that  wise  and  liberal  care  which  she  has  taken  to  develop  the  inter- 
nal resources  of  the  State  aod  promote  her  prosperity.  It  i*»  most  ear- 
nestly to  be  hoped  that  she  %vill  not  overlook  that  interest  which  consti- 
tutes the  source  and  strength  of  all  others — that  contributes  to  the  support 
and  comfort  of  her  citizena,  and  that  the  next  legislature  will  give  the 
crowning  grace  to  all  former  splendid  achievements,  and  respond  to  the 
loud  voice  which  resounds  from  her  remote  borders,  by  lending  it« 
mighty  aid  to  a  system  of  agricultural  education.     You  are  ass«mbl«d. 
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gentlemen,  on  another  anniversary,  with  no  signs  of  abatement  in  the  in- 
terest which  has  attended  former  occasions.  On  this  beautiful  autum- 
nal day,  at  the  close  of  a  favorable  agricultural  season, amidst  the  crowds 
which  have  come  from  all  quarters  of  old  Essex  to  exhibit  their  interest 
in  y©ur  objects  and  proceedings,  surrounded  with  the  noblest  specimens 
of  industry  and  skill,  you  are  prepared  tj  render  thanks  to  Him  who  has 
given  the  earth  its  fertility,  rewards  the  labor  of  the  husbandman,  and 
has  declared  that  seed  time  and  harvest  shall  never  fail.  Itis  fit  that, 
amidst  these  scenes  of  interest  and  congratulation,  we  should  remember 
the  dead.  You  miss  one*  from  your  assembly  and  counsels,  who  has 
long  been  a  zealous  and  able  coadjutor  in  your  worthy  object,  and  has 
given  his  most  earnest  thoughts  and  devotion  to  secure  its  highest  pros- 
perity. His  wise  and  useful  labors  have  been  withdrawn  from  tlie  in- 
terest which  he  loved  so  well,  and  whose  magnitude  he  appreciated  in 
its  just  light.  You  can  show  no  higher  honor  to  the  dead  than  to  pro- 
mote, with  undiminished  zeal,  that  most  noble  enterprise  to  which  he 
consecrated  so  much  of  his  living  energies.  May  all  public  and  pnvate 
duties  be  performed  with  such  pure  motives  and  faithful  assiduity  as  to 
secure  the  gracious  approbation  of  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  and  the  Judge 
«of  the  world!  ' 

/  


PLAN  FOR  AN  INDUSTRIAL  UNIVERSITY. 

BY    PROF.    J.    B.    TURNER,    JACKSONVILLE,    ILL. 

There  should  be  connected  with  such  an  institution,  in  tkis  State, 
-|[IlIinois,J  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land,  of  variable  soil  and  aspect,  or  all 
Its  needful  annual  experiments  and  processes  in  the  great  interests  of 
agriculture  and  horticulture. 

Buildings  of  appropriate  size  and  construction  for  all  its  ordinary  and 
sjjecial  uses;  a  complete  philosophical,  chemical,  anatomical,  and  indus- 
trial apparatus;  a  general  cabinet,  embracing  everything  that  relates  to, 
illustrates,  or  facilitates  any  one  of,  the  industrial  arts;  especially  all  sorts 
of  animals,  birds,  reptiles,  insects,  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  found  in 
this  State  and  the  adjacent  States. 

Instruction  should  be  constandy  given  in  the  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology, the  nature,  instincts,  and  habits  of  all  animals,  insects,  trees,  and 
plants;  their  laws  of  propagation ,  primogeniture,  growth  and  decay,  dis- 
ease and  health,  life  and  death;  on  the  nature,  composition,  adaptation, 
and  regeneration  of  soils;  on  the  nature,  strength,  durability,  preservation, 
perfection,  composition,  cost,  use,  and  manufacture  of  all  materials  of 
art  and  trade;  on  political,  financial,  domestic,  and  manual  economy, 
(or  the  saving  of  labor  of  the  hand,)  in  all  indusmal  processes;  on  the  ' 
true  principles  of  national,  contituiional,  and  civil  law;  on  the  true  theory 
and  art  of  governing  and  controlling,  or  directing  the  labor  of  men  in  the 
State,  the  family,  shop,  and  ferra;  on  the  laws  of  vicinage,  of  the  laws 
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of  courtesy  and  comity  between  neighbors  as  such:  and  on  the  principle; 
of  health  and  disease  in  the  human  subject,  so  far,  at  least,  as  is  needful 
for  household  safety;  on  the  laws  of  trade  and  commerce,  ethical,  con- 
ventional and  practical;  on  book  keeping  and  accounts;  and,  in  short,  in 
all  those  studies  and  sienres,  of  whatever  sort,  which  tend  to  throw 
light  u|X)n  any  art  or  employment  which  any  stndent  may  desire  to  mas- 
ter; or  upon  any  duty  he  luay  be  called  to  perfiirm,  or  which  may  tend 
to  secure  his  meral,  civil,  social,  and  industrial  perfection,  as  a  man. 

No  species  of, knowledge  should  be  exohided,  practical  or  theoretical; 
unless,  indeed,  ihose  specimens  of  "  organized  igtioraiice,"  found  in  the 
creed  of  party  politicians  and  stvtarian  ecclesiastics,  should  be  mistaken 
by  some  for  a  species  of  knowledije. 

Whether  a  distinct  classical  department  should  be  added,  or  not,  would 
depend  on  expediency.  It  might  be  deemed  best  to  leave  that  depart- 
ment to  existing  colleges,  an  their  more  appropriate  work,  and  to  form 
some  practical  and  economical  connexion  with  them  for  that  purpose; 
or  it  might  be  best  to  attach  a  classical  department,  in  due  time,  to  the 
institution  itself. 

To  facilitate  the  increase  and  practical  application  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  the  professors  shouKl  conduct,  each  in  his  own  departtKcnt, 
a  continued  series  of  atmufil  experiments. 

For  example  :  let  tweaty  or  more  acres  of  each  variety  of  grain  (each 
accurately  measured)  be  annually  sown,  with  some  practical  variation  on 
each  acre  as  regards  the  quality  and  preparation  of  the  soil;  the  kind 
and  quantity  of  seed;  the  liitie  and  mode  of  sowing  or  planting;  the  time^ 
and  modes,  and  processes  of  cultivation  and  harvesting,  and  an  accurate 
account  kept  of  all  costs,  labor,  <fcc.,  and  of  the  final  results.  Let  analo- 
gous experiments  be  tried  on  all  the  varied  products  of  the  farm,  the  fniit- 
3rard,  the  nursery,  and  the  garden;  on  all  modes  of  crossing,  rearing,  and 
*  fattening  domestic  animals,  ouder  various  degrees  of  warmth  and  of  light-; 
with  and  without  shelter;  on  green,  dry,  raw,  ground,  and  cooked  food, 
cold  and  warm;  on  the  nature,  causes,  and  cure  of  their  various  dis- 
eases, both  of  those  on  the  premises  and  of  those  brought  in  from  abroad ; 
and  advice  given,  and  annual  reports  made  on  those  and  all  similar  top- 
ics. I^et  the  professors  of  physiology  and  entomology  be  ever  abroad  at 
the  proper  seasons,  with  the  needful  apparauis  for  seeing  all  things  visi- 
ble and  invisible,  and  scrutinizing  the  latent  causes  of  all  those  blights, 
blasts,  rots,  rusts,  and  mildews  which  so  often  destroy  the  choicest  pro- 
ducts of  industr>%  and  thereby  impair  the  health,  wealth,  and  comfort  of 
millions  of  our  fellow-men.  Let  the  professor  of  chemistry  carefullvr  an- 
alyze the  various  soils  and  products  of  the  State,  retain  specimens,' eive 
instruction,  and  reixiri  on  their  vari.uis  <|ualities,  adaptations,  and  defi- 
ciencies. 

Let  similar  experiments  be  made  in  all  other  interests  of  agriculture, 
and  mechanic  or  chemical  art,  mining,  merchandise,  and  transportation 
by  water  and  by  land,  and  daily  practical  and  experimental  instruction 
given  to  each  student  in  attendance,  in  his  own  chosen  sphere  of  re- 
search or  labor  in  life.  Especially  let  the  comparative  merits  of  all  labor- 
saving  tools,  instruments,  machines,  engines,  and  processes  be  thoroifgh- 
ly  and  pracucally  tested  and  explained,"  so  that  their  benefits  might  be 
at  once  enjoyed,  or  the  expense  of  their  cost  avoided  by  the  unskilful 
and  unwary. 


It  is  believed  by  many  intelligent  men  that  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  the  annual  products  of  this  State  are  annually  lost  fiom  ignorance  on 
the  above  topics.  And  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  in  a  few  years  the 
entire  cost  of  the  whole  institution  would  be  annually  saved  to  the  State 
in  the  above  interests  alone,  aside  from  al!  its  other  benefits,  intellectual, 
moral,  social,  and  pecuniary. 

The  apparatus  required  for  such  a  work  i«  obvious.  There  should  be 
grounds  devoted  to  a  botanical  and  common  garden :  to  orchanls  and  fruit- 
yards;  to  appropriate  lawns  and  promenades,  in  which  the  beautiful  art  of 
iandscajie  gardening  could  be  appropriately  applied  and  illustrated;  to  all 
varieties  of  pasture,  meadow,  and  tillage  needful  for  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  the  necessary  annual  experiments.  And  on  these  grounds  should 
be  collected  and  exhibited  a  sample  of  ever,'  variety  of  domestic  animal, 
and  of  every  tree,  plant,  and  vegetable  that  can  minister  to  the  health, 
wealth,  or  taste  and  comfort  of  the  people  of  the  State;  their  nature,  hab- 
its, merits,  production,  improvement,  culture,  diseases,  and  accidents, 
thoroughly  scrutinized,  tested,  and  made  known  to  the  students,  and  to 
the  people  of  the  State. 

There  should  also  be  erected  a  suflicient  number  of  buildings  and  out- 
buildings for  all  the  purposes  above  indicated,  and  a  repository,  in  which 
all  the  ordinary  tools  and  impleraents  of  the  institution  should  be  kept, 
and  models  of  all  other  useful  implements  and  machines  from  time  to 
time  collected,  and  tested,  as  they  are  proffered  to  public  use.  At  first 
it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  inventors  and  venders  to  make  such  de-* 
posites.  But,  should  similar  institutions  be  adopted  in  other  States,  the 
general  government  ought  to  create  in  each  State  a  general  patent  officp, 
attached  to  the  universities,  similar  to  the  existing  deposites  at  Wash^ 
ington;  thus  rendering  this  department  of  mechanical  art  and  skill  more 
accessible  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the  Union. 

I  should  have  said,  also,  that  a  suitable  industrial  library  should  be  at 
once  procured,  did  not  all  the  worid  ktiowsnch  a  thing  to  be  impossible, 
and  that  one  of  the  first  and  mo?t  important  duties  of  the  professors  of  such 
institutions  will  be  to  begin  to  create,  at  this  late  hour,  a  proper  practi- 
cal literature,  and  series  of  text-books  for  the  industrial  classes. 

As  regards  the  professors,  they  should,  of  course,  not  only  be  m<rf\ 
of  the  most  eminent  practical  ability  in  l!;eir  several  departments,  but 
their  connexion  with  the  institution  should  be  rendered  so  fixed  and 
stable  as  to  enable  them  to  carry  through  sucli  design?  as  they  may  forui. 
or  all  the  peculiar  benefits  of  tlii?  system  would  be  lost. 

Instruction,  by  lectures  and  otherwise,  should  be  given  mostly  in  the 
colder  months  of  the  year,  leaving  the  professors  to  prosecute  their  inves- 
tigations, and  the  siudeiits  their  necessar}*  labc",  either  at  home  or  on 
the  premises,  during  the  warmer  months. 

Tlie  institution  should  be  open  to  all  classes  of  studpnU?  above  a  fixed 
age,  and  for  any  length  of  time,  whether  three  months  or  seven  years, 
and  each  taught  in  those  peculiar  branches  of  art  which  he  wishes  to 
pursue,  and  to  any  extent,  more  or  less.  And  all  should  pay  their  tuition 
and  board  bills,  in  whole  or  in  part,  either  in  money  or  necessary  work 
on  the  premises — regard  being  had  to  the  ability  of  each. 

Among  those  who  labor,  medals  and  testimonials  of  merit  should  be 
given  to  those  who  perform  their  tasks  witli  most  promptitude,  eners^,, 
care,  and  skill;  and  all  who  prove  indolent  or  ungovernable  excluaed 
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tt  first  from  all  part  in  labor,  and  speedily,  if  not  thoro^ghly,  reformed 
from  the  institution  itself;  and  here  again  let  the  law  of  nature,  instead  of 
the  law  of  rakes  and  dandies,  be  regarded,  and  the  true  impression  ever 
made  on  the  mind  of  all  around— that  work  alone  la,  honorable,  and 
indolence  certain  disgrace,  if  not  ruin.        -^  J/ 

At  some  convenient  season  of  the  year,  the  cTTnifnencement,  or  annual 
iair  of  the  university,  should  be  held  through  a  succession  of  days 
Un  this  occasion  the  doors  of  the  instiiutiotj,  with  all  its  treasures  of  art 
and  resources  of  knowledge,  should  be  thrown  open  to  all  classes,  and 
as  many  otherobjects  of  agricultural  or  mechanical  skill,  gathered  from 
the  whole  fetate,  as  possible,  and  j.resented  by  the  people  for  iuspecUon 
and  premium  on  the  best  of  each  kmd;  judgment  being  rendered,  in  all 
cases,  by  a  committee  wholly  disconnected  with  the  institution.  On 
this  occasion  all  the  professors,  and  as  many  of  the  pupils  as  are  suffi- 
ciently advanced,  should  be  constantly  engaged  in  lecturing  and  explain- 
ing the  divers  objects  and  interests  of  tfieir  departments.  In  short  this 
occasion  should- be  made  the  great  annual  gala  day  of  the  institution, 
and  of  all  the  industrial  classes,  and  all  other  classes  in  the  State,  for  the 
exhibition  of  their  products  and  their  skill,  and  for  the  vigorous  and 
powerful  diffusion  of  practical  knowledge  in  their  ranks,  and  a  more 
mtense  enthusiasm  in  its  extension  and  pursuit. 

As  matters  now  are,  the  world  has  never  adopted  any  efficient  means 
lor  the  application  and  diffuiion  of  even  the  practical  knowledge  which 
docs  exist.  1  rue,  we  have  fairly  got  the  primer,  the  spelling-book,  and 
the  newspaper  abroad  in  the  world,  and  we  think  that  we  have  done 
wonders;  and  so,  comparatively,  we  have.  But  if  this  is  a  wonder,  there 
are  still  not  only  wonders,  but,  to  most  minds,  inconceivable  miracles, 
from  new  and  unknown  worlds  of  light,  soon  to  break  forth  upon  the 
industrial  mind  of  the  world.  ^ 

Here,  then,  is  a  general,  though  very  incomplete,  outline  of  what  such 
an  insutiition  should  endeavor  to  become,  l^t  the  reader  contemplate 
It  as  It  will  appear  when  generations  have  perfected  it,  in  all  its  maimifi- 
cence  and  glory;  in  its  means  of  good  to  man—to  aU  men  of  aU  closes  • 
in  Its  power  to  evolve  and  diffuse  practical  knowledge  and  skill,  true 
taste,Jove  of  industry,  and  sound  morality— not  only  through  its  kpna- 
ratus,  experiments,  instructions,  and  annual  lecmres  and  reports,  but 
through  lis  thousands  of  graduates  in  every  pursuit  in  life,  teachine  and 
lecturing  in  all  our  towns  and  villages-and  then  let  him  seriously  ask 
himself,  IS  not  such  an  object  worthy  (tf  at  least  an  effort,  and  worthy  of 
atitote  which  God  hnnself,in  the  very  act  of  creation,  designed  to  be  the 
lirst  agricultural  and  commercial  State  on  the  face  of  the  globe  ' 

Who  should  .set  the  world  so  glorious  an  example  of  educating  their 
sons  worthily  of  their  lu^ritage,  their  duty,  and  their  destiny,  if  not  the 
pople  of  such  a  State  ?  In  our  country  we  have  no  aristocracy,  with  the 
inalienable  wealth  of  ages,  and  constant  leisure  and  means  to  perform  all 
manner  of  useful  expenmints  for  thtir  own  amusement;  but  we  must 
create  our  nobility  for  this  purpose,  as  we  elect  our  nilers,  from  our  own 
ranks,  to  aid  and  serve,  not  to  domineer  over  and  control  us.  And  this 
done,  we  will  not  only  beat  England,  and  beat  the  world,  in  yachts  and 
locks,  and  reapers,  but  in  all  else  that  contributes  to  the  well  bemi?  and 
true  glory  of  man.  e  »"" 
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months  of  professed  study  of  things  he  never  ne^  and  2erwlu  ta 

L^.'  !^f '^f  TT  ^l"' ","'  **"  '■='™«'^  """l  mechanics,  bv  their  own  naUve 

Irfo7/Z  \'h^er:STCer'„tSln"^''^^ 

through  hfe  almost  as  ignorant  of  erery  true  principle  of  telrMta^ivhpn 

Waste  he  everywhere  discovers  on  all  parts  of  their  premises^nd  sim 
more  to  hear  them  boast  of  their  ignorance  of  all  <  hA^i  fl  '  .>  , 
maintain  that  "  their  children  canTrwell  as  hey  hate  done'?'  »nT,> 
certainly  would  be  a  great  pity  if  they  could  not!  ^  '     ^"^  " 

the  lattercl'^/  Th"/  ""'™"''y  ^°"W  ^  fou"d  i"  the  former,  not  in 
.  ili  h  .  ■  ^-  T''«,"'an  whose  highest  concepUon  of  earihlv  bli«,  i, 
a  log  hut  in  an  unenclosed  yard,  whlre  pigs  of  two  species  are  allr^^ 
t^lll"?'"''i  •"""*'  '"*  four.legged  tribe  chance  to  geTthe  up%r  hld^ 
He'ktw"  U  .uTaCy."'  "'"'^''''"  '"'""^"--  ^"^  ^hoSS'het? 
,n  Jk^^'1  ^^^^^^  ""^^  ""^  untaught  farmers  who  devote  all  their  caoital 

whlw    1    ^^^"^  '^  '^,?  '"^^"'■'>  ^'^  *  1^»«  «cal^'>  of  some  s  ngle  nXc 
which  always  pays  well  when  so  produced  on  a  fresh^il  elln^thi 
most  unski  ful  hands.    Now,suchWn  ofU^ninc^,  ^^^^^^^^ 
but  it  IS  not  by  their  skill  in  agriculture,  for  they  haveTne    ^^r  skSf 
consists  la  the  management  of  capital  ^d  labor:  and  denriire  them  of 
^ese  and  confine  them  to  the  varied  culture  of  a  smalK  andThev^ 

tune      ThTnlf ''  ^T  ^^""^  "  ^"^  ^^"-^  ^-"Id  amaTa  small  fo7. 
une.     This  class  are,  however,  generally  the  fast  friends  of  education 
though  many  a  looker-on  will  cite  them  as  instances  of  the  useSei^ 
of  acouired  skill  in  farming;  wherca,  they  should  cite  u'em  only  L^  ^ 
sampfe  of  the  resistless  power  of  capital  ev'en  in  comparatively  unLuful  . 

Siich  institutions  are  the  only  possible  remedy  for  a  caste  education 
legislation,  and  literature.  If  any  one  class  provide  for  ih;  r  owi  iS 
education  in  the  State,  as  they  should  do,  while  another  clasTneS 
this.  It  IS  as  inevitable  as  the  law  of  gravitation  tha^tty  should  form  a 
nt.ng  caste  or  class  by  themselves,  and  wield  their  pTwer  Ire  o^^^^^^ 
for  heir  own  exclusive  interests  and  the  interests  of  their  friends 

It  the  industrial  were  the  only  educated  class  in  the  State  the  cast.* 
power  in  their  hands  would  be  as  much  stronger  than  it  now  is  as  their 
numbers  are  greater.  But  now  industrial  education  h^  been  wholTv 
neglected,  and  the  various  industrial  classes  left  stil^^gno^ant  o?  matS  • 
of  the  greatest  moment  pertaining  to  their  vital  interests ;  wl  i"e  the  pro- 
fessions have  been  studied  till  trifles  and  fooleries  have  bel  i  ma^nifi^ 
into  matters  of  immense  imoortance,  and  tornadoes  of  windy  3  and 
barrels  of  innocent  ink  shed  over  them  in  vain  ^ 

This,  too,  IS  the  inevitable  result  of  trying  to  crowd  all  liberal,  practical 
education  into  one  narrow  sphere  of  human  life.  It  crowds  thei^rank, 
with  men  totally  unfit  by  nature  for  professional  servL      Many  of  th^e! 
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under  a  more  congenial  cilture,  might  have  become,  instead  of  the  starv- 
ing ocavengers  of  a  learned  profession ,  the  honored  members  of  aa  indus- 
trial one.  Their  love  of  knowled:^  was  indeed  amiable  and  highly  com- 
mendable; hut  the  necessity' which  drove  them  from  their  natural  sphere 
in  \i(s  in  order  to  obtain  it  is  truly  deplnrablc. 

But  such  a  system  of  general  oducatioii  as  we  now  propose  would,  in 
ways  too  numerous  now  |o  menti<in,  tend  to  increase  the  respectability, 
power,  numbers,  and  resources  of  the  true  professional  class. 
'  Nor  are  the  advantages  of  tlie  menial  and  moral  discipline  of  the  student 
to  be  overlooked ;  indeed,  I  should  have  set  them  down  as  most  important 
of  all  had  I  not  been  distinctly  aware  that  such  an  opinion  is  a  most 
deadly  heresy;  and  I  tremble  at  the  thought  ol  being  arraigned  before  the 
tribunal  of  all  the  monks  and  ecclesiastics  of  the  Old  World,  and  no  small 
number  of  their  progeny  in  the  New. 

It  is  deemed  highfy  important  that  all  in  the  professional  classes  should 
become  writers  and  talkefs;  hence  they  are  so  incessantly  dnlled  in  all 
the  forms  of  language,  dead  and  living,  though  it  has  become  qiiite 
doubtful  whether,  even  ift  their  case,  such  a  course  is  most  beneftcial, 
except  in  the  single  case  of  the  professors  of  literature  and  theology,  with 
whom  these  languages  fofm  the  foundation  of  their  professions  and  tlie 
indispensable  instruments  of  their  future  art  in  life. 

No  inconsiderable  share,  however,  of  the  mental  discipline  that  is 
attributed  to  this  peculiar  course  of  duty  arises  from  daily  intercourse, 
ior  years,  with  minds  of  the  first  order  in  their  teachers  and  comrades, 
and  would  be  produced  under  any  other  course  if  the  parties  had  re- 
'mained  harmoniously  together.  On  the  other  hand,  a  classical  teacher, 
who  has  no  original,  spontaneous  power  of  thought,  and  knows  nothing 
but  L.atin  and  Greek,  however  perfectly,  is  enough  to  stultify  a  whole 
generation  of  boys,  and  make  them  all  pedantic  fools  like  hin^self.  The 
idea  of  infiising  mind,  or  creatin?,  or  even  materially  increasing  it  by  the 
daily  inculcation  of  unintelligible  words— all  this  awful  wringing  to  get 
blood  out  of  a  turnip — \rill,^at  any  rale,  never  succeed  except  iii  the 
,  hands  of  the  eminently  wise  and  prudent,  who  have  had  long  experience 
in  the  process;  the  plain,  blunt  scnsfcpf  the  unsophisticated  will  never 
realize  cost  in  tho  operation.  Therc^re,  moreover,  probably,  few  men 
who  do  not  already  talk  more,  in  proiwrtion  to  what  they  really  know. 
than  they  ought  to.  This  chronic  diarrhoea  of  exhortation,  which  the 
social  atmosphere  of  the  age  tends  to  engender,  tends  far  less  to  public 
health  vhan  many  suppose.  The  history  of  the  Quakers  shows  that 
more  sound  sense,  a  purer  morality,  and  a  more  elevated  practical  piety 
can  exi.st,  and  do  exist,  antircly  without  it,  than  is  commonly  with  it. 

At  all  f^vents,  we  find,  iis  society  becomes  less  conservative  and  pedan- 
tic, and  more  truly  and  practically  etdightened,  a  growing  tendency  of  ali'^ 
other  classes,  except  the  literary  and  clerical,  to  omit  this  supposed  lin- 
guistic discipline,  and  apply  themselves  directly  to  the  more  immediate 
duties  of  their  calling:  and,  aside  from  some  little  inconvenience  at  firs', 
in  being  outside  of  caste,  that  they  do  not  succeed  quite  as  well  in  ad- 
Tancing  their  own  interetts  in  life,  and  the  true  interests  of  society,  there 
is  no  sufficient  proof. 

Indeed,  I  think  the  exclusive  and  extravagant  claims  set  up  for 
ancient  lore,  as  a  means  of  disciplining  the  reasoning  powers,  simply 
ridiculous  when  examined  in  the  lieht  of  lliose  ancient  worthies  who 


produced  that  literature,  or  the  modem  ones  who  have  been  most  de- 
voted to  Its  pursuit,  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  If  it  produces  in- 
telhble  practicable  reasoners,  we  have  a  great  many  thousand  in&lible 
antagonistic  truths,  and  ten  thousand  conflicting  paths  of  right,  interest, 
duty,  and  salvation.  If  any  man  will  just  be  at  the  trouble  to  open  his 
eyes  and  Ins  ears,  he  can  perceive  at  a  glance  how  much  this  evasive  disci- 
pline really  does,  and  has  done,  for  the  reasoning  faculty  of  man,  and 
how  much  for  the  jpower  of  sophistical  cant,  and  stereotyped  nonsense- 
so  that,  If  obvious  facts,  instead  of  verbose  declamation,  are  to  have  any 
weight  m  the  case,  I  am  willing  to  join  issue  with  the  opposers  of  the 
proposed  scheme,  even  on  the  bare  ground  of  its  superior  adaptation  to 
develop  the  mental  powers  of  its  pupils. 

The  most  natural  and  effectual  mental  discipline  possible  for  any  man 
arises  from  setting  him  to  earnest  and  constant  thought  about  the  "things 
he  daily  does  sees,  and  handles,  and  all  their  connected  relations  and 
interest.  The  final  object  to  be  attained  with  the  industrial  class  is  to 
make  them  thxnltng  laborers;  while  of  the  professional  class  we  should 
desire  to  make  laSorums  thinkers— the  production  of  goods,  to  feed  and 
adorn  the  body,  being  the  final  end  of  one  class  of  pursuits;  and  the  pro- 
Jiction  of  thought,  to  do  the  same  for  the  mind,  the  end  of  the  other. 
Hut  neither  mind  nor  body  can  feed  on  the  offals  of  preceding  genera- 
tions. And  this  constantly-recurring  necessity  of  reproduction  leaves 
an  equally  honorable,  though  somewhat  different,  career  of  labor  and 
duty  open  to  both;  and,  it  is  readily  admitted,  should  and  must  vary 
ineir  modes  of  education  and  preparation  accordingly 

It  may  do  for  the  man  of  books  to  plunge  at  once  amid  the  catacombs 
of  buried  nations  and  languages,  to  soar  away  to  Greece  or  Rome,  or 
Nova-Zembia,  Kamschatka,  and  the  fixed  stars,  before  he  knows  how 
to  plant  his  own  beans,  or  harness  his  own  horse,  or  can  tell  whether 
the  functions  of  his  own  body  are  performed  by  a  heart,  stomach,  and 
lungs,  or  with  a  gizzard  and  gills.  . 

But  for  the  man  of  work  thus  to  bolt  away  at  once  from  himself  and  all 
his  pursuits  in  after-life,  contravenes  the  plainest  principles  of  nature  and 
common  sense.  No  wonder  such  educators  have  ever  deemed  the  liberal 
culture  of  the  industrial   classes  an  impossibility,  for  they  have  never 

tried,  nor  even  conceived  of,any  other  way  of  educating  them, except  that 
by  which  they  are  rendered  totally  unfit  for  their  several  callings  in  after- 
lil€. .  How  absurd  would  it  seem  to  set  a  clergyman  to  ploughing  and 
studying  the  depredations  of  blights,  insects,  the  growing  of  cropsf&c. 
^,V '.'"  V  fV"*  ^'^'^  himjiabits  of  thought  and  mental  discipline  for  the 
pulpii.  Yet  this  is  not  half  as  ridiculous,  in  reality,  as  the  reverse  absurdi- 
ty of  attempmg  to  educate  the  man  of  work  in  unknown  tongues,  abstract 
problems  and  theories,  and  metaphysical  figments  and  quibbles. 

^mv.,  doubtless,  will  regard  the  themes  of  such  a  course  of  education 
M  too  sensuous  and  gross  to  be  at  thfe  basis  of  a  pure  and  elevated 
mental  culture      But  the  themes  themselves  cover  all  possible  knowl- 

Jn^K^'L  i^'^f^*"**.^^^*  ""^  science,  abstract,  miieJ/and  practical. 
In  short,  the  field  embraces  all  that  God  has  made,  and  all  that  human 
art  has  done;  and  if  the  created  universe  of  God,  and  the  highest  art  of 
man,  are  too  gross  for  our  refined  tisai,  it  is  a  pity  the  -  morning  stare 
and  the  sons  of  God"  did  not  find  it  out  as  soon  as  the  blundw  was 
made.    But,  in  my  opinion,  these  topics  ar«  of  quite  as  much  conse- 
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<|uence  to  the  well-being  of  man,  and  the  healthful  development  o' 
mind,  as  the  concoction  of  the  final  nostrum  in  medicine,  or  the  ultimate 
figment  in  theology  and  law,  or  conjectures  about  the  galaxy  or  the 
Oreek  accent;  unless,  indeed,  the  pedantic  professional  trifles  ofDneman 
in  a  thousand  are  of  more  consequence  than  the  daily  vital  interests  of 
all  the  rest  of  mankind. 

But  can  such  an  institqtion  be  created  and  endowed?  Doubtless  it 
«aR  b&done,  and  done  at  once,  if  the  industrial  classes  so  decide.  The 
fund  given  to  this  State  by  tlie  general  government,  expressly  for  this 
purpose,  is  amply  sufficient,  without  a  dollar  from  any  other  source;  and 
it  is  a  mean,  if  not  an  illegal,  perversion  of  this  fund  to  use  it  for  any 
other  purpose.  It  was  given  to  the  people,  the  whole  people  of  this 
«State — not  for  a  class,  a  party,  or  sect,  or  conglomeration  of  sects; 
not  for  common  schools,  or  family  schools,  or  classical  schools;  but  for 
*'a  university,"  or  semioary  of  a  high  order,  in  which  should,  of 
course,  be  taught  all  those  things  which  every  class  of  citizens  most 
<le6ire  to  learn — thoir  own  duty  and  business  for  life.  This,  and  this 
«lone,  is  a  university  in  the  true,  original  sense  of  the  term.  And  if 
an  institution  which  teaches  all  that  is  needful  only  for  the  three  profes- 
sions of  law,  divinity,  and  medicine  is,  therefore,  a  university,  surely  one 
w^hich  teaches  all  that  is  needful  for  all  the  varied  professions  of  human 
life  is  far  more  deserving  of  the  name  and  the  endowments  of  a  «ni- 
▼ereity. 


COMMON  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

There  is  ne  subject  in  xvhich  the  American  people  have  a  deeper  in- 
terest than  in  common  $chools.  Believing  that  a  few  pages  of  this 
teport  cannot  be  better  filled  than  by  statistics  and  the  remarks  of  emi- 
nent citizens  relating  to  common-school  education,  we  give  place  to  the 
following :  , 

I 
£xtract  of  the  annual  message  of  Governor  George  F.  Fort  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  New  Jersey,  January  14,  1862. 

Prompted,  therefore,  by  the  highest  impulses  of  duty  by  our  responsi- 
bility to  our  constituents,  and  to  the  cauiie  of  hutnan  improvement,  let 
us  heartily  co  operate  to  place  our  common-school  system  on  a  basis 
which  cannot  be  shaken,  and  thereon  enact  a  superstructure  of  wisdom, 
learning,  and  truth — the  admiration  of  the  present  and  succeeding  gen- 
«ration8,  which  shall  bid  defiance  to  the  assaults  of  ignorance  and  su- 
perstition, and  endure  as  a  monuiuent  of  our  successful  devotien  to  the 
•cultivation  of  the  mind. 

The  proper  training  of  the  human  intellect  is  a  momentous  work. 
Too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  judicious  methods  of  improving 
it  One  great  source  of  imsuccessful  tuition  is  found  in  the  incompe- 
tency of  teachers  in  our  public  schools.  This  evil,  in  some  sections  of 
the  State,  has  been  suffered  to  exist  to  a  great  extent  In  the  ordinary 
4>i4siness  of  life  we  require  experience  and  skill  in  the  workman  we  em- 


ploy. How  much  more  do  we  need  such  qualifications  in  him  whose 
duty  it  is  to  direct  the  first  operations  of  the  juvenile  mind,  apd  fit  his 
responsible  charge  for  an  active  participation  in  the  great  concerilsof  life! 

It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  the  demand  for  competent  teachers 
IS  not  fully  equal  to  the  supply.  To  remedy  the  evil,  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  ei<tablish  one  or  more  normal  scliools  for  the  scientific  training 
of  teachers  to  the  work  of  teaching.  This  plan  has  been  adopted  in 
some  States,  and  has  been  generally  approved.  Whether  a  due  regard 
to  our  immediate  wants,  our  fiscal  ability,  and  the  state  of  public  opinion 
would  justify  their  institution  at  this  lime,  aie  questions  worthy  of  due 
coHsideration. 

Teachers''  institutes  are  not  liable  to  the  same  objections.  Strongly 
impressed  with  their  necessity,  utility,  and  etfectiveness,  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation iu  recommending  suitable  provisions  for  their  encourngement- 
They  would  awaken  an  increased  interest  in  public  instmciiun,  and 
rapidly  and  effectually  diffuse  information  among  teachers  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching,  and  the  government  and  discipline  of  schools. 
,The  younff  and  inexperienced  teacher,  and  he  who  has  grown  old  in 
error,  would  here  receive  lessons  iu  relation  to  their  duties,  derived  from 
the  most  correct  sources,  the  result  of  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  num- 
bers and  years  devoted  to  the  science  of  teaching. 

In  November  last  I  had  th«  pleasure  of  being  present  at  a  teacher'* 
institute,  held  at  Somerville,  in  this  State.  It  originated  with  the  enter- 
prising citizens  of  Somerset,  who  take  a  deep  interest  in  educational 
progress.  Gentlemen  of  eminent  attainments  in  teaching  took  charge  of 
the  institute,  which  was  composed  of  some  seventy  male  and  female 
teachers.  The  proceedings  were  interesting  and  instructive,  and  impart- 
ed much  valuable  information  which  could  not  fail  to  be  beneficial  to 
those  engaged  in  them. 

There  has  never  been  a  period  so  propitious  as  the  present  for  fur- 
ther legislative  measure  to  promote  free  schools.  I  still  entertain  the 
views  expressed  on  the  occasion  of  assuming  my  official  duties,  in  rela- 
liou  to  increased  distributions  from  the  treasury  for  that  purpose.  1 
would  recommend  that  the  revenue  annually  derived  from  our  public 
works  be  wholly  appropriated  to  the  cause  of  education.  If  to  this  be 
added  the  distribution  from  the  school  fund,  it  would,  with  the  interest 
accruing  from  the  surplus  revenue,  be  sufficient  in  amou.it  to  establish 
free  schools  in  every  district  in  the  State.  To  supply  any  deficiency 
which  might  exist  in  any  township  or  district,  a  small  sum, /?cr  capita^ 
luieht  be  imposed  for  tuition. 

Should  the  jadgroent  of  the  legislature  accord  with  mine  in  regard  lo 
this  matter,  it  will  become  necessary  to  raise  an  annual  tax  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  State  government.  With  our  increased  population,  wealth, 
and  resources,  an  ample  revenue  for  all  ordinary  purposes  might  be  raised, 
without  producing  any  sensible  increase  of  the  burdens  of  the  people. 
This  mode  of  meeting  the  wants  of  the  government  would  produce  greater 
economy  in  expenditure,  and  prevent  the  s(juandering  of  public  n)nn<-y> 
in  enterprises  of  doubtful  expediency. 
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CULTIVATION  OF  SPECIAL  CROPS. 


CULTIVATION  OF  BASKET  WILLOW  LX  THE  UNITED 

j      STATES. 

[From  Hunt'f  Merchants'  Magazine,  Jan.,  1853.] 

Garrison's  Landing, 
Putnam  county,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  4,  1861. 

Sir  :  Knowing  something  of  your  knowledge  of  the  commercial  ai!airs 
of  the  world,  and  of  your  iesire  to  lay  before  your  readers  information 
calculated  to  benefit  them,  1  have  taken  the  liberty  of  addressing  to  you 
a  few  remarks  touching  the  growth  and  cultivation  of  the  ozier  or  basket 
willow. 

From  the  best  information  I  can  obtain,  there  are  from  four  to  five 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  willow  annually  imported  into  this  country 
from  France  and  Germany. 

The  price  ranges  from  |1  to  $1  30  per  ton  weight.  The  quantity 
imported  may  appear  large,  yet  it  is  not  sufficient  for  consumption.  In 
view  of  this  importation,  and  the  large  sums  expended  for  willow,  would 
it  not  be  well  for  some  of  your  wealthy  readers  and  landholders  to  give 
a  little  attention  to  this  subject.  Loudon,  in  his  Arboretum,  (vol.  3,) 
gives  an  account  and  description  ot  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  vauie- 
ties  of  this  plant. 

Knowing  nothing  of  botany,  I  will  confine  myself  exclusively  to  the 
threekinds  best  adapted  for  basket-making,  farming,  tanning,  and  fencing. 

The  Salix  viminalis  is  that  specimen  of  all  others  best  calculated  for 
basket  makers.  An  acre  of  this,  properly  planted  and  cultivated  upon 
suitable  soil,  will  yield  at  least  two  tons  weight  per  year,  costing  about 
thirty-five  dollars  per  ton  for  cultivating  and  preparing  for  market. 

The  importers  discountenance  the  idea  of  cultivating  it  in  this  coun- 
try, alleging  as  a  reason  thai  the  flies  will  seriously  damage  the  crop,  and 
that  labor  is  so  high  it  will  never  pay. 

To  this  1  have  to  say  that  I  have  growing  as  good  a  quality  of  willow 
as  is  grown  in  any  part  of  the  world;  that,  from  two  acres  cut  last  year, 
the  proceeds,  clear  of  expense,  was  the  snug  little  sum  of  $333  76;  and 
if  any  person  requires  stronj^er  proof  than  this  of  the  feasibility  of  growing 
willow  profitably  in  this  country,  I  can  refer  him  to  John  Bevridge,  esq., 
of  NeVburg,  N.  Y.,  and  Dr.  Charles  W.  Grant,  M.  D.,  of  the  same  place, 
«  practical  botanist  and  thorough-going  horticulturist,  who  has  given 
much  time  and  attention  to  this  subject,  and  has  the  best  arwl  greatest 
variety  of  willow,  and  the  largest  (}uantity  planted  of  any  one  in  the  United 
States.     All  his  stock  is  im|HirteJ,  and  in  fine  condition  for  propagating. 

The  people  of  England,  like  us  at  present,  until  the  year  1808,  relied  en- 
tireljr  for  their  supply  upon  continental  l^nrope.  Their  supply  was  cutoff 
by  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  so  that 
after  that  date  they  were  compelled  lo  lely  upon  their  own  crops,  and 


many  associations  in  England  offered  large  premiums  on  the  best  pro- 
ductions of  willow.  '^ 

The  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  one  of  the  best  fiirmers  and  horticulturists 
of  that  day,  gave  much  attention  to  the  subject,  which  is  rigorously 
prosecuted  by  his  son,  the  present  Duke,  and  brother  of  Lord  John 
Russell.  His  grace  bad  one  specimen  which  is  extensively  planted  in 
and  about  the  Park  at  WiDburn  Abbey,  Wooblirn,  Bedfoidshire.  In 
England  this  plant  is  highljr  prized  for  its  beauty,  rapidity  of  growth, 
outgrowing  all  other  trees,  and  giving  a  fine  shade  in  two  or  three  years' 
This  is  the  Salix  alba,  or  Bedford  willow.  The  bark  is  held  in  high 
csnmation  for  tanning;  the  wood  for  shoemakers'  lasts,  boot-trees,  cut- 
ting-boards, gun  and  pistol  stocks,  and  house  timber;  the  wood  being 
fine-gramed,  and  susceptible  of  as  fine  a  polish  as  rose- wood  or  mahog- 
any. An  acre  of  this  kind  of  wood  ten  years  old,  has  sold  in  Enirland 
for  155  pounds. 

The  next  species  is  the  Huntington  willow,  or  Salix  capua,  which  is 
also  a  good  basket  willow,  and  is  used  extensively  in  England  for  hoop 
poles  and  fencing  by  the  farmers.  Their  manner  of  planting,  when  for 
fencmg,  is  by  placmg  the  ends  of  the  cuttings  in  the  ground,  and  then 
workmg  them  into  a  kind  of  trellis-work,  and  passing  a  willow  withe 
around  the  tops  or  ends,  so  as  to  keep  in  shape  for  the  first  two  years. 
They  cut  the  tops  off  yeariy  and  sell  them  to  the  basket-makers,  thus 
having  a  fence  and  crop  from  the  same  ground. 

Another  description  of  fence  is  also  made  from  the  Salix  cnpua,  known 
in  England  by  the  name  of  hurdle  fsnces,  which  may  be  removed  at  the 
pleasure  or  discretion  of  the  proprietor. 

The  Salix  alba  is  extensively  used  by  retired  tradesmen  who  build  in 
the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  shade  in  a  short  time,  and  by 
the  nobihly  around  their  fish-ponds  and  mill-dams,  and  along  their 
water  courses  and  avenues.  This  is  the  principal  wood  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  gunpowder  in  England. 

It  has  also  been  asserted  by  several  English  noblemen  that  their  fish 

succeeded  much  better  in  ponds  surrounded  by  willow  (SWiro/^a)  than 
in  waters  where  other  trees  were  contiguous. 

The  price  of  cuttings  in  England  is  as  follows:  one  year  old,  ^1- 
two  years  old,  ^2;  three  years  old,^4;  four  years  old, .^5  10s;  five  yearJ 
old,  ^0  10*. 

For  any  kind  of  willow  it  requires  about  twelve  thousand  cuttings  to 
p  ant  one  acre.  Cuttings  three  years  old  will  pay  an  interest  the  year  after 
planting  of  about  twenty-five  per  cent.;  the  second  year  of  at  least  fifty 
and  by  the  fourth  year  the  crop  ought  to  yield  about  one  and  a  half  ton! 

Capitalists  are  generally  contented  with  an  interest  often  per  cent,  per 
annum;  while  here  is  a  busineu  which  will  pay  at  least  ten  times  that 
amount.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  at  present 
m  this  coiintry  not  paying  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum,  which 
might  be  planted  with  willow,  and  would  yield  an  immense  profit. 

The  facts  stated  by  me  are  open  to  all  who  may  think  proper  to  inves- 
tigate. We  send  clocks,  com,  flour,  shoes,  and  broom-corn  to  England, 
and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  we  cannot  send  willow  there. 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  willow  may  be  grown  profitably  in  this  coun- 
try at  $50  per  ton  weight.  It  may  be  asked  and  wondered  why  I  do  not 
go  extensively  into  this  business  myself.  The  question  is  easily  an- 
swered.    1  liavc  not  the  capital,  but  am  getting  into  it  as  fast  as  my  lim- 
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ited  means  will  permit.  If  I  had  the  means,  I  would  purchase  lands 
and  plant  thousands  of  acres  of  willow,  and  find  a  ready  market  foK  it. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  say,  that  I  have  no  cuttings  for  sate  myself, 
but  that  Lwill  cheerfully  give  any  reasonable  explanation  to  any  inquiries 
by  letter,  post  paid. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  very  respectfully,  yours,  &,c,, 

Wilson  g.  haynes. 

Freeman  Hunt,  Esq. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  GRAPES. 

[From  the  Wilmieerton  (N.  C.)  Herald,  Nov.  10,  1851.] 

We  received  a  letter  very  recently  ^rom  a  gent'oman  of  Fayettevillr, 
propounding  certain  interrogatories  respecting  the  Isabella,  Catawba,  and 
Scuppernong  grapes,  and,  in  pursuance  of  a  suggestion  therein  contained, 
hanaed  the  letter  above  named  lo  Dr.  Togno,  a  gentleman  of  extensive 
research  and  practical  knowledge  upon  the  subject  of  the  grape  and  its 
varieties,  with  the  request  that  lie  would  furnish  us  with  an  answer 
for  publication.  The  Doctor  has  very  kindly  complied,  and  we  take 
pleasure  in  presenting  his  communication  to  our  readers.  It  will  be 
found  interesting  and  explanatory  on  many  points.  We  must  confess, 
however,  our  disappointment  at  the  result  of  his  convictions  with  re- 
gard to  the  origin  of  the  Isabella  grape.  It  appears  that  he  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  grape  is  not  a  native  of  this  State  after  all, 
but  a  European  one,  possessing  all  the  characters  of  such,  and  none 
of  those  of  an  indigenous  production. 

This,  we  believe,  runs  counter  to  the  general  impression  and  belief 
prevailing  for  many  years  it  this  State  and  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Isabella  was  always  classed,  unless  we  are  greatly  deceived, 
anaong  the  natural  products  of  our  soil;  and  we  confess  we  are  loth,  at 
this  late  date,  to  yield  up  a  point  which  robs  North  Carohna  of  the 
maternity  of  this  delightful  fruit.  So  many  years  have  intervened,  and 
authorities  lost,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  at  this  time  to  arrive  at 
a  certain  conclusion;  it  is  at  best  a  matter  of  probabilities  and  impres- 
sions. While,  therefore,  we  do  not  advance  our  own  opinion  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  of  scientific  gentlemen  like  Drs.  McRee  and  Togno,  we  are 
firee  to  acknowledge  that,  in  the  absence  of  more  conclusive  proof,  we 
prefer  remaining  under  our  original  belief.  The  question  has  been 
narrowed  down  to  two  points — the  Isabella  is  either  a  North  Carolina 
or  a  foreign  production;  no  other  State  can  lay  claim  to  it.  We  there- 
fore  trust  that  northern  writen  will  hereafter  remember  this  fact,  and 
not  locate  this  vine  at  different  points  in  the  Union,  as  heretofore.  As 
a  not  unfitting  sequence  to  the  above,  and  while  we  are  discoursing 
upon  grapes,  and  the  purposes  to  which  they  arc  employed,  we  may 
state  that  a  bottle  of  wine  made  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Colum- 
bus, from  the  ordinary  fox^grape,  as  it  is  called,  (a  small  grape  in  clus- 
ters growing  in  great  luxtriance  in  the  woods,)  has  been  sent  to  our 
office.  On  a  trial  we  found  it  mild  and  pleasant;  it  has  an  agreeable 
taste,  a  Hght  body,  and  is  free  firom  intoxicating  effect.  Our  donor  de- 
signs the  experiment  of  age  upon  its  quality,  and  to  ascertain  hereafier 
it  it  retains  its  original  taste,  it  having  been  intimated  that  it  would 


■«ot.  For  our  own  part  we  do  not  see  why  good  wines  should  not  be 
nude  in  this  State,  and  become  in  time  a  profitable  pursuit.  Certainly 
we  wish  our  esteemed  friend,  Dr.  Togno,  a  full  realization  of  his  hopes, 
wd  a  lucrative  return  for  his  labors  at  Diccoteaui,  which  presents,  in 
its  improved  cultivation  now,  a  striking  contrast  to  its  original  wildness 
and  unfruitfulness. 

DrccoTEAux,  November  1,  1S51.  \ 
Dear  Sir  :  In  answer  to  the  letter  of  your  friend,  Mr.  J.  M.  Rose,  of 
layetteville.  North  Carohna,  communicated  tome  this  day  by  you  I 
may  briedy  state,  for  his  edification  and  his  Ohio  friend,  that  hisquer/es 
^  as  m.iny  historical  problems,  not  easily  settled,  owing  lo  the  blun- 
ders and  confusion  worse  confounded  of  the  writers  in  the  various 
northern  periodicals  that  have  taken  upon  themselves  to  solve  this  meot- 
pomt —  ^ 

•'Who.  if  they  onr«  grow  fond  of  nn  opinion.l  32—      I  4  082 

They  call  ii  honor,  iionesiy,  and  fdiih, 
And  sooner  part  wiih  life  ihan  let  it  go."— JE<nr«. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Skoupernong (Indian  Sweet  Water)  is  a  na- 
tive ot  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and,it  is  found 
wUrt  in  this  region,  as  well  as  a  purple  variety  commonly  called  with  \ 

us   Hullus.      The  Catawba,  as  its  name  designates,  is  also  a  native  of 
this  btate,  and  it  is  to  this  day  to  be  found  wild  on  the  Catawba  ri\er, 
in  Lincoln  county,  and  all  over  that  neighborhood.     I  believe  that  it 
is  from  this  locality  that  Mr.  Adium  first  obtained  it  in  1820,  or  there- 
abouts,  and  successfully  cultivated  it  near  Georgetown,  D.  C. 

Mr.  N.  Longworth,  of  Cincinnati,  in  a  letter  to  me,  states  of  his 
having  obtained  the  Catawba,  that  he  now  so  successfully  and  profit-  v 
ably  cultivates  in  that  locality,  from  Mr.  Adlum.  I  obtained  last  win- 
ter from  Senator  Hanks,  of  Lincoln  county,  cuttings  of  the  *'  Lincoln 
grape,  which,  from  the  appearance  of  the  wood,  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  synonym  for  the  Catawba. 

The  history  of  the  so-tjalled  "  Isabella  grape  "  is  not  so  easily  com- 
passed, owing  to  diversity  of  opinion.     I  have  taken  great  trouble  to 
investigate  its  history,  and,  as  yet,  I  have  only  obtained  some  links  of 
this  broken  chain.     And,  first,  is  the  *♦  Isabella"  a  native  or  a  foreign 
grape?     Dr.   James    F.    McRee,  of  this   place,  whose   high  scientific 
attainments  and   observations  in  the    natural  sciences   impart  to   his 
opinion  and  statement  of  fact^  gruat    certainty,  and  his  testimony  is 
enutlecl  to  great  weight  in  settling  this  first  question.     He  states  ihat 
he  distinctly  remembers,  as  far  back  as  1810,  when  the  Laspeyre  grape 
{ihe  JaabeUa  of  William  Prince)  was  sold  in  the  market  of  Wilming- 
ton by  Mr.  Laspeyre,  who  culuvated  it   in  Bladen  county,  and  that  he 
perfectly  remembers  that  Mr.  Laspeyre  had  stated  it  to  be  a  European 
janety,  and  not  only  sold  it  as  such,  but  it  was  never  doubted  by  Dr 
JUcRee  and  others  that  the  vine  had  all  the  chaiacters  of  a  European 
variety ;  and,  what  makes  it  still  more  certain,  is,  that  even  in  this  con- 
genial  climate  it  frequendy  rots,  and  did  rot  with  the  first  cultivator 
"*  iT^'^'  ^"^^orth  has  entered  the  same  complaint  against  it  lo 
ffle.     Dr.  McRee  sutes  also  that  he  heard,  as  early  as  he  can  remem- 
Mr,  that  the  said  grape  had  been  imported  by  Mr.  Laspeyre,  and  tliat 
a  Oatalonian,  having  seen  the  grape  here,  claimed  it  as  b«ing  a  grape 
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common  in  Spain,  his  native  country.  Of  course  Dr.  McRce  has 
never  considered  the  grape  an  indigenous  8ne,  but  a  European,  pos- 
sessing, as  it  does,  all  the  characters  of  a  European  grape  and  none  of 
our  native  grapes.  This  is  also  my  own  conviction.  In  the  whole  of 
this  neighborhood  the  said  grape  is  to  be  found  in  gardens,  and  every- 
where its  origin  is  referred  to  the  liberal  distribution  of  cuttings  by  Mr. 
...aspeyre;  so  that  Mr.  Laspeyre  must  have  planted  his  grape-vines  at 
east  five  years  before  he  brought  to  this  market  his  grapes  froni  Bladen 
county.  This  would  carry  us  back  to  1S05,  a  period  far  anterior  to  all 
the  dates  of  the  supposed  cultivation  of  the  "  Isabella''  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Allen  in  Mr.  Downing's  "  Horticulturist." 

These  northern  writers,  doiibling  not,  on  a  superficial  examination 
of  the  case  at  many  hundred  miles  distance  from  the  scene,  have  under- 
taken to  settle  for  the  good  people  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  that 
which,  even  here  on  the  sjxit,  \\ivr-.  required  the  most  assiduous  dili- 
gence to  ferret  out  the  facts  in  the  case  ;  and  even  then,  prudence  and 
caution  have  caused  me  to  be  very  circumspect  how  1  come  to  a  con- 
clusion. So  much  lor  this  point.  Now  for  the  history  of  the  so-called 
*'Jsabe{la"  grape: 

-  On  the  authority  and  positive  statement  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Gibbs,  son  of 
i  TWr.  R.  Gibbs  of  this  placa^and  nephc^w  of  Col.  Geo.  Gibbs,  after  whose 
wife  (Mrs.  Isabella  Gibbs)  the  "  l.-abella  "  grape  was  named  by  VVm. 
Prince,  he  states  that  hia  father,  Mr.  R.  Gibbs,  at  the  time  he  pur- 
chased Woodford  plantation  on  Cape  Fear  river,  in  Brunswick  county, 
N.  C,  found  a  vine  jjlanted  in  tlie  garden  by  the  previous  owner, 
which  vine  was  taken  up,  root  and  branch,  some  time  between  1810  and 
1813,  (he  cannot  positively  say,  but  he  knows  that  it  must  be  at  this- 
time,  as  we  shall  soon  see,)  and  sent  to  Col;  Geo.  Gibbs,  who  was  then 
a  merchant  in  New  York,  and  who  resided  at  Brooklyn,  in  whose 
garden  he  planted  it.  Soon  after,  ( ISl  .3,)  the  narrator,  Mr.  R.  W.  Gibbs, 
then  a  boy,  was  sent  to  school  at  Brooklyn,  and  resided  with  his  uncle 
two  and  a  halt  years,  and  found  the  vine  there  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion, and  he  helped  to  take  care  of  it  every  winter  by  laying  it  down 
and  covering  it  with  earth,  A:c.  When  General  Swill  inhabited  the 
same  house  he  still  found  the  vine  in  the  garden,  and  it  is  there  that 
Mr.  Wm.  Prince  first  saw  the  vine,  and  named  and  propagated  it,  as 
he  himself  has  published.  So  far  so  good  ;  but  still  the  identity  of  the 
Stock  sent  to  Brooklyn  and  the  Lnspcyre  grape  is  not  completely  made 
out,  except  in  their  general  resembUuice  and  habits;  and  the  still  greater 
reason  of  their  identity  is,  that  the  "Isabella''  had  its  origin  in  a 
county '^  where  the  Laspeyre  grape  was  in  very  great  repute,  and  was 

very  generally  cultivated  at  that  lime. 

Comte  Odart,  in  his  ctlebrated  work  on  the  description  and  classi- 
fication of  the  known  grape  vines  in  the  world,  alluding  to  the 
"Isabella,"  says:  ''Although  the  presidents  of  several  vineyardist  con- 
gresses have  called  it  exoellent,  and  have  recommended  its  cultivation, 
and  though  the  Marquis  Ridolfi,  a  distinguished  agriculturist  and 
director  ot  an  agricultural  insliaiie  in  Tuscany,  has  praised  its  sup- 
posed advantages,  I  still  unite  with  many  French  vineyardists  who 
think,  like  myself,  t!iat  tliis  gnpo,  with  a  tiat  and  medicinal  taste,  is 
good  for  northing,  ncithei  for  makin;:  wine  nor  for  the  table.  How- 
ever, we  cannot  deny  to  it  the  advantage  of  being  pretty  productive. 


"But  here  is  one  more  recommendable— we  mean  the  Katawba, 
which  is  easily  known  by  its  berries,  very  shghtly  red ;  and  its  taste 
has  a  peculiar  and  agreeable  flavor,  slightly  vinous.  In  this  respect  it 
is  much  preferable  to  the  '  Isabella,'  which  has  been  brought  from 
the  same  country. 

"  The  Katawba  has  appeared  to  me  rather  unproductive,  and  its  grapes 
do  not  reach  so  easily  their  maturity  as  those  of  the  stocks  of  this 
chapter,  though  it  blooms  first.  Its  bunches,  slightly  elongated,  are 
rather  fine,  and  keep  a  long  time;  the  berries  are  covered  with  bloom 
which  deadens  its  red  color;  they  are  big,  round,  and  well  spaced.  Its 
wood  is  of  a  uniform  reddish-brown  color;  its  leaves  large,  round, 
curhng  under,  and  their  under  surface  is  cottony,  which  imparts  to  it 
a  white  color." 

Be  it  as  it  may,  one  of  two  things  of  this  dilemma  must  be  true;  and 
this  is  an  important  conclusion  in  either  case,  namely:  that,  if  we  sup- 
pose It  a  European  variety,  it  goes  to  prove  that  some  kinds  of  Euro- 
pean  vines  can  be  acchmated  and  naturalized  in  this  country.     If,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  consider  the  Isabella  to  have  originated  from  one  of 
our  native  vines,  its  present  improved  condition    gives    great  hope  of 
being  able  to  improve  our  native  stocks  by  long-continued  and  careful 
cultivation.     I  do  not  come  to  this  conclusion  fhim  one  or  two  isolated 
facts,  but  from  the  positive  kno\<'ledge  of  eye  witnesses  and  undeniable 
documents.     A  solitary  fact,  here  and  there,  without  connexion,  would 
only  lead  us  into  error,  as  was  the  cage  with  Mr.  Allen  in  the  ''Horticul- 
turist," noticed  by  you.     It  is  only  by  a  continuous  series  and  combina- 
tion of  facts  that  we  can    positively  arrive  at  the  truth  o{  anythin? 
I  have  tried  my  best  to  obtain  the  candid  truth  of  this  case.     I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  related  facts  are  entirely  satisfactory. 
Your  friend, 

JOSEPH  TOGNO, 

.,      _  Wilmington  Vine-Dresser  Model  School. 

Mr.  Burr. 


CAMELINA  SATIVA— A  NEW  OIL  PLANT. 

This  is  a  curious  plant,  usually  enumerated  among  our  indigenous 
plants,  tliough— as  it  does  not  long  propagate  itself  with  us  sponta- 
neously, and  is  found  only  in  cnltivated  fields,  chiefly  among  flax!  with 
whose  seeds  it  is  often  introduced  from  abroad— there  is  good  ground 
for  presuming  that  it  is  not  in  reality  a  native. 

In  some  parts  of  the  worid  it  is  cultivated  for  its  stems,  which  yield 
afibre  apphcable  for  spinning  and  for  its  oleiferous  seeds.  Merat  and 
DeLans  say  that  it  is  cultivated  for  these  purposes  in  Flanders 

These  seeds  are  sometimes  called  sesammn  seeds,  (semina  SesanU 
vulgaris,)  but  theymiist  not  be  confounded  with  the  genuine  sesamum 
or  teel  seeds,  the  produce  of  Sesamum  orientate. 

Mr.  William  Taylor,  F.  L.  S.,  has  recently  drawn  the  attention  of 
agncultunsts  and  others  to  the  Cameliyia  satitxi  as  an  oil  plant,  adapted 
for  feeding  cattle,  and  for  other  purposes.  He  says  that  the  soils  best 
adapted  for  its  cultivation  are  those  of  a  light  nature;  but  a  crop  wiU 
never  fail  on  land  of  the  most  inferior  descripuon.    It  has  been  found 
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to  flourish  this  year  on  barren  sandy  soils,  where  no  other  Tegetable 
would  i^w;  and,  indepetdent  of  the  drought,  the  plants  hare  grown 
most  luxuriantly,  yielding  a  large  and  certain  crop.  When  grown  npon 
land  that  has  been  long  in  tillage  and  well  farmed,  the  crop  will  be 
most  abundant.  The  be$t  time  for  putting  in  the  seed  is  as  ««rly  as 
possible  in  tlie  spring  mdn'.hs — say  from  ihe  middle  of  March  or  the 
middle  of  April  to  June,  and  for  autumn  sowing  in  August;  and  the 
quantity  per  acre  required  fourteen  pounds,  and  may  be  either  drilled 
or  broadcast,  but  the  driBed  method  should  l»e  preferred.  If  drilled, 
the  rows  must  be  twelve  inches  apart. 

As  soop  as  the  plants  have  grown  five  or  six  inches  high,  a  hand  or 
hor9e-h<Je  may  be  used  to  cut  up  the  weeds  betweea  the  rows,  and  no 
further  culture  or  expense  will  be  required. 

If  sown  early,  two  crops  may  frequently  be  obtained  in  one  year,  as 
jt  is  fit  for  harvesting  in  three  months  after  the  plant  makes  its  first 
appearance.  Or  another  important  advantage  may  be  obtained:  if  seed 
is  sown  early  in  March,  the  crop  will  be  ready  to  harvest  in  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  and  the  land  fallowed  for  wheat  or  spring  corn;  also, 
when  barley  or  small  seeds  cannot  be  sown  sufliciently  early,  this  may 
be  put  in  with  great  success.  It  is  a  plant  that  may  be  cultivated  after 
any  corn  crop,  without  doing  the  least  injury  to  the  land,  and  may  be 
sown  with  all  sorts  of  clover;  the  leaves  of  the  gold  of  pleasure,  being 
particulariy  small,  afford  an  uninternipted  growth  to  any  plant  beneath 
it;  and,  the  crop  being  removed  early,  the  clover  has  time  to  establish 
itself. 

The  grower  of  this  intaluable  production  is  in  all  seasons  secure  of 
his  crop,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  subject  to  damage  by  spring  finosts, 
heavy  rains,  and  drought,  and,  above  all,  the  ravages  of  insects,  more 
particularly  the  cabbage  plant  louse,  (aphis  brassiea,)  which  so  fre- 
quently destroys  rape,  turnips,  and  others  belonging  to  the  cruciferae 
order,  when  coming  into  blossom.  The  seed  is  ripe  as  soon  as  the 
pods  change  from  a  green  to  a  gold  color.  Care  must  then  be  taken  to 
cut  it  before  it  becomes  loo  ripe,  or  much  seed  may  be  lost.  When 
cut  with  a  sickle,  it  is  bound  up  in  sheaves  and  shocked  in  the  same 
manner  as  wheat.  The  process  of  ripening  completed,  it  is  stacked, 
or  put  in  a  barn  and  threshed  o6t  hke  other  coru.  The  expense  of 
these  crops  cannot  be  very  great  either  in  the  preparation  and  culture  of 
the  land  or  in  the  management  in  securing  the  produce  afterwards;  but, 
when  grown  with  care  and  in  good  season,  the  produce  will  mostly  be 
▼ery  abundan|t,  as  high  as  thirty  two  bushels  and  upwards  to  the  acre. 

The  cultivation  of  thi«  plant  for  the  seed  would  repay  the  fanner. 
An  abundance  of  chaff  Would  be  produced,  which  would  be  of  infinite 
nrvice  for  horses  or  for  manure;  but  in  a  grazing  country  like  England, 
where  vast  sums  are  annually  expended  lor  foreign  oil-cake,  the  gold 
of  pleasure,  will  soon  be  l)und  an  excellent  substitute  under  manuiac- 
tore,  and  consequently  a  grower  would  find  a  good  remuneration  on 
cultivating  the  seed. 

The  plant  may  be  considered  a  valuable  production  of  the  earth.  A 
fine  oil  ia  pnoduced  for  burning  in  lamps,  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen 
goods,  in  the  nanufiicture  of  soaps,  for  lubricating  machinery,  and  for 
painters.  The  oil-cake  has  been  found  highly  nutritious  in  the  fiutea- 
log  of  oxea  iihd  sheep,  as  it  contains  a  great  portion  of  mucilage  and 
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nitrogenoas  matter,  which,  combined  together,  are  found  very  beneficial 
m  developing  fat  and  lean. 

From  the  experiments  above  related,  it  is  abundantly  proved  that  it 
does  not  suffer  from  the  severest  frosts,  its  foliage  not  being  injured. 
It  18  not  infested  by  insects,  nor  does  it  exhaust  the  foil.  The  «»ld  of 
pleasure  has  been  cultivated  by  several  practical  agriculturists!  who 
highly  approve  of  the  new  plant.  For  ail  these  reasons,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  every  farmer  will  avail  himself  of  this  valuable  discover/ as 
a  remunerating  rotation  crop.  ' 

Mr.  Taylor  adds  that  one  acre,  cultivated  with  these  plants,  yields 
thirty-two  bushels  of  seed,  from  which  640  pounds  of  oil  are  obtained- 
so  that  the  camelma  seems  to  exceed  the  flax  in  its  product- of  seed' 
oil,  and  cake  per  acre.  The  seed  is  extremely  rich  in  nutriment;  I 
know  of  no  seed  superior  to  it  for  feeding  cattle.  The  oil  obtained 
by  expression  is  sweet  and  excellent,  especially  for  purposes  of  illumi- 
"»*  n  V  ''T  ^*^«  ^^'T  sn^aJl  quantity  of*  inorganic  matter  in  the  seed. 
It  will  be  evident  that  the  seed  cake  must  be  of  a  very  nufrilious  char' 
acter,  being  merely  the  seed  deprired  of  a  portion  of  its  water  and  oilv 
matter.  ' 

We  have  examined  some  of  the  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the 
camelina  ^tiva,  and  which  has  been  recently  sent  to  several  medical 
men  by  Mr.  laylor,  under  the  belief  that  it  possesses  valuable  medi- 
cinal  properties.  It  is  of  a  yellow  color,  and  smells  something  like 
linseed  oil  Finding  it  beneficial  in  relieving  the  incessant  cough  and 
retching  of  a  cat,  Mr.  Taylor  has  extended  its  use  to  the  human  sub- 
ject, and  stales  that  it  has  done  a  "world  of  good,"  and  cured  several 
persons  afflicted  with  diseased  lungs  and  asthma.— PAor.  Journal 


.     CULTIVATING  FORESTS. 

At  a  recent  sifting  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  M.  Chevandier 
developed  a  portion  of  the  results  of  five  years'  study  and  experiments 
upon  the  manunn^  of  forests,  and  the  aH«nentaiion  of  their  annual 
yield.     1  his  question  has  an  interest  in  P^nce  which  can  hardlv  be 
understood  m  America,  where  the  difficulty  is  rather  to  clear  the  ground 
of  Its  woody  growth  than  to  stimulate  it  to  greater  fruitfulnew.     M. 
Ohevaiidier  cominenced  his  experiments  in  1847,  believing  it  as  possible 
toassist  trees  m  their  growth  as  flowers,  grass,  and  annual  plants.     Why 
could  not  art  interfere  to  restore  to  the  soil  the  mineral  substances  with- 
drawn  from  it  by  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and  by  them  conveyed  to  their 
minks  and  branches?     Because  woods  spring  up  of  themselves,  and 
ap^r  to  flourish  without  the  aid  of  man,  was  it  not,  nevertheless,  prob- 
able that  a  system  of  amelioration  of  the  soil  might  urge  them  to  a  more 
Uixuriant  vegetation  ?    The  gi^t  difficulty  in  the  way  of  such  attempts 
was  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  devote  to  them.     When  Frauklin 
wished  to  convince  his  fellow-citizens  of  the  good  effects  of  plaster  of 
^vn  upon  soil  deficient  in  lime,  he  simply  sprinkled  in  the  midrt  of  a 
meadow  a  quanuty  of  powdered  plaster,  tracing  several  words  in  buffe 
Wters.     A  few  weeks  afterwards  the  lime  had  sunk  into  the  soil,  but  the 
word!  traced  upon  the  meadow  stood  out  frem  the  rest  by  the  richer 
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cdlor  and  the  double  height  Of  the  vegetation.  But,  in  order  to  conrinee 
oneself  in  silviculture  that  such  or  such  a  manure  or  substance  acts  favor- 
ably or  otherwise,  study  for  whole  years,  and  application  of  the  system 
to  a  very  large  extent  of  lund,  were  indispensable.  After  five  years* 
steady  devotion  to  this  specially,  M.  Chevandier  communicated  the  sub- 
stance of  his  discoveries  to  the  academy.  He  commenced  his  experi- 
ments by  choosing,  among  the  substances  that  cheapness  rendered 
accessible,  such  as  could  restore  to  the  soil  the  elements  of  the  arote  or 
salt  withdrawn  frotn  it  for  the  support  of  the  forest.  As  sources  of  azote, 
he  employed  the  salts  of  ammonium;  as  sources  of  mineral  substances, 
he  used  wood  ashes,  which  contain  the  whole  mineral  portion  of  the 
wood  before  its  combustion.  He  also  tried  lime,  the  salts  of  potash  and 
of  soda,  the  phosphate  of  bone-lime,  plaster,  and  the  sulphate  of  iron; 
and  earthy  substances,  the  residue  of  factories,  of  salte  of  potash  and 
soda,  (oxy  sulphuret  of  calcium,)  which  had  already  been,  and  with  ad- 
vantage, tried  in  the  valleys  of  the  Vosges.  It  would  be  impossible  to  tran- 
scribe the  tabular  view  drawn  up  by  M.  Chevandier,  which  gives  the 
individual  hi3tory  and  the  bill  of  health  of  6,530  subjects — pines,  cedars, 
oaks,  beeches,  larches,  &c.,  dec.  1  have  only  room  for  the  general  con- 
clusions, which  may  be  divided  into  four  categories: 

1st.  Substances  whose  fertilizing  action  was  more  or  less  marked. 
These  were  theoxy-sulphutet  of  calcium,  the  chlorohydrate  of  ammonia, 
plaster  of  Paris,  wood  ashes,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  lime,  non-calcined 
Dones,  and  proudrette. 

2d.  SnbsUnces  whose  fertilizing  effect  was  slightly  marked  or  doubt- 
ful. These  were  the  carbonate  of  potash,  coagulated  blood,  calcined 
bones,  an  equal  mixture  of  nitrate  of  potash,  non-calcined  bones,  sul- 
phate of  iron,  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  an  equal  mixture  of  nitrate  of 
potash  and  non-calcined  bones. 

3d.  Substances  which  seemed  to  have  no  effect  at  all — the  carbonate 
of  soda,  the  nitrate  of  potash,  and  sea  salt. 

4th.  Substances  which  seemed  to  have  had  an  injurious  effect— the 
sulphate  of  iron,  and  equal  mixtures  of  sulphate  of  iron  with  lime,  or  of 
eulphate  of  iron  with  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  residuum  of  soda  and  potash  works,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
oxy-sulphuret  of  calcium,  generally  supposed  to  be  utterly  useless,  has 
been  proved  by  M.  Chevandier's  experiments  to  be  the  most  wonderful 
substance  ever  employed  for  fertilizing  purposes.  It  augments  the 
growth  of  forests  over  100  per  cent.  In  the  neighborhood  of  soda  works 
there  are  huge  piles  of  it,  the  accumulation  of  years.  At  Marseilles  it  is 
thrown  into  the  sea,  while  there  are,  throughout  the  department,  vast 
pine  plantations  upon  which  it  might  be  applied  with  great  advantage. 
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ON  THE  TALLOW  TREE. 

[Commanieated  by  the  author  in  a  letter  from  Nin^o,  China,  to  the  Commiisioner  of  Patents.] 

Ute*  •/  the  Siiikngia  Sekifera,  or  Talioio  Tree,  with  a  notice  of  the 
Pe-la,  or  InMeetwaXj  •/  China.  By  D,  J.  Macgowtm,  M,  D,,  Otr- 
r&apomling  Member  of  the  AjgricuUvraL  and  Horticultural  Soctety  (^ 
Jbuha.  \ 

^the  botanical  charactere  of  this  member  of  the  EupherlnacecR  vtt  too 
w«ll  known  to  require  description,  but  hitherto  no  accurate  account  his 
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been  published  of  its  varied  uses  ;  and,  although  it  has  become  a  com- 
mon tree  in  some  parts  of  India  and  America,  its  value  is  appreciated 
only  in  China,  where  alone  its  products  are  property  elaborated. 

In  the  American  Encyclcpcedia,  it  is  stated  that  tliis  tree  is  almost 
naturalized  in  the  maritime  parts  of  South  Carolina,  and  that  its  cai>- 
sules  and  seeds  are  crushed  together  and  boiled,  the  fktty  matter  beiiw 
skimmed  as  it  rises,  hardening  when  cool. 

Dr.  Roxburgh,  in  his  excellent  Flora  Jndica,  says :  "It  is  now  very 
common  about  Calcutta,  where,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  it  has 
become  one  of  the  most  common  trees.     It  is  in  flower  and  fruit  most 
part  of  the  year.     In  Bengal  it  is  only  considered  an  ornamental  tree. 
The  sebaceous  produce  of  its  seeds  is  not  in  sufficient  quantity,  nor  its 
quality  so  valuable  as  to  render  it  an  object  worthy  of  cultivation.     It 
IS  only  m  very  cpld  weather  that  this  substance  becomes  firm;  at  all 
oUier  times  it  is  in  a  thick,  brownish,  fluid  state,  and  soon  becomes 
rancid.     Such  is  my  opinion  of  the  famous  vegetable  tallow  of  China." 
Dr.  Roxburgh  was  evidently  misled  in  his  experiments  by  pursuing 
a  course  similar  to  that  which  is  described  in  the  Encyclopcedia  Ameri- 
cana, (and  in  many  other  works,)  or  he  would   have  formed  a  very  dif- 
ferent opinion  of  this  curious  material.     Analytical  chemistry  shows 
animal  tallow  to  consist  of  two  proximate  principles— ,»/ca/^"n«  and  elaine. 
iVow,  what  renders  the  fruit  of  this  tree  pec uliariy  interesting  is  the  fact 
that  both  these  principles  exist  in  it  separately  in  nearly  a  pure  state.     By 
the  above-named  process,  stearine  and  elaine  are  obtained  in  a  mixed 
■state,  and  consequently  present  the  appearance  describe  by  Roxburgh. 
^o^  is  the  tree  prized  merely  for  the  stearine  and  elaine  it  yields, 
though  these  products  constitute  its  chief  value;  its  leaves  are  employed 
as  a  black  dye;  its  wood,  being  hard  and  durable,  may  be  easily  used 
for  printing-blocks  and  various  other  articles;  and,  finally,  the  refuse  of 
the  nut  is  employed  as  fuel  and  manure. 

_yhe  Stillingia  sebifera  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  provinces  of 
Kiangsi,  Kongnain,  and  Chehkiang.  In  some  districts  near  Hang- 
chan,  the  inhabitants  defray  all  their  taxes  with  its  produce.  It  grows 
alike  on  low  alluvial  plains  and  on  granite  hills,  on  the  rich  mould  at 
the  margin  of  canals  and  on  the  sandy  sea- beach.  The  sandy  estuary 
of  Hangchan  yields  little  else.  Some  of  the  trees  at  this  place  are 
known  to  be  several  hundred  years  old,  and,  though  prostrated,  still 
send  forth  branches  and  bear  fruit.  Some  are  made  to  fall  over  rivulets, 
forming  convenient  bridges.  They  are  seldom  planted  where  anything 
€tee  can  be  conveniently  cultivated— in  detached  places,  in  corners 
about  houses,  roads,  canals,  and  fields.  Grafting  is  performed  at  the 
close  of  March  or  early  in  April,  when  the  trees  are  about  three  inches 
in  diameter,  and  also  when  they  attain  their  growth.  The  Fragrant 
^er6a/ recommends  for  Uial  the  practice  of  an  old  gardener,  who,  instead 
of  grafting,  preferred  breaking  the  small  branches  and  twigs,  taking 
care  not  to  tear  or  wound  the  bark.  ^ 

In  mid-winter,  when  the  nuts  are  ripe,  they  are  cut  off  with  their 
twigs  bv  a  sharp  crescentric  knife,  attached  to  the  extremity  of  a  long 
pole,  which  is  held  in  the  hand  and  pushed  upwards  against  the  twigs, 
removing  at  the  same  time  such  as  are  fruitless.  The  capsules  aro 
gently  pounded  in  a  mortar  to  loosen  the  seeds  from  their  shells,  fmiB 
which  they  are  separated  by  sifung.    To  &cilitate  tlie  separation  of  the 
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-white  sebaceous  matter  eoyeloping  the  seeds,  they  are  steamed  in  tubt^ 
haying  convex  open  wickef  bottoms,  placed  over  caldrons  of  boiling- 
water.    When  thoroughly  heated,  they  are  reduced  to  a  mash  in  the- 
mortar,  and  thence  tranbferred  to  bamboo  sieves,  kept  at  a    uniform 
temperature  over   hot  ashes.     A  single  operation   does   not  suffice  to 
deprive  them  of  all  their  tallow;  the  steaming  and  sifting  are  therefore 
repeated.    The  article  thus  procured  becomes  a  solid  mass  on  failing 
through  the  sieve;  and,  to  purify  it,  it  is  melted  and  formed  into  cakes  for 
the  press.    These  receive  thtir  form  in  bamboo  hoops,  a  foot  irt  diameter 
and  three  inches  deep,  which  are  laid  on  the  ground  over  a  little  straw. 
Pn  being  filled  with  the  hot  liquid,  the  ends  of  the  straw  beneath  are 
drawn  up  and  spread  over  the  top,  and,  when  of  sufficient  consistence, 
are  placed  with  their  rings  in  the  press.     This  apparatus,  which  is  of 
the  rudest  description,  is  constructed  of  two  large  beams  placed  hori- 
zontally, so  as  to  form  a  trough  capable  of  containing  about  fifty  of  the 
rings  with  their  sebaceous  cakes;  at  one  end  it  is  closed,  and  at  the  other 
it  is  adapted  for  receiving  wedges,  which  are  successively  driven  into 
it  by  ponderous  sledge  hamhiers  wielded  by  athletic  men.    The  tallow 
oozes,  in  a  melted  state,  into  a  receptacle  below,  where  it  cools.     It  is 
again  melted  and  poured   into  tubs    smeared   with  mud  to   prevent  it» 
adhering.     It  is  now  marketable,  in  masses  of  about  eighty  pounds 
each,  hard,  brittle,  white,  opaque,  tasteless,  and  without  the  odor  of 
animal  tallow.     Under  high  pressure  it  scarcely  stains  bibulous  paper;, 
melts  at  104°  Fahrenheit.     It  may  be  regarded  as  nearly  pure  steanne;. 
the  sliffht  difierence  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  admixture  of  oil  expressed 
from  the  seed  in  the  process  just  described.    The  seeds  yield  about 
eight  per  cent,  of  tallow,  which  sells  for  about  five  cents  per  pound. 
The  process  for  pressing  the  oil,  which  is  carried  on  at  the  same  time, 

remains  to  be  noticed;  it  its  contained  in  the  kernel  of  the  nut,  the 
sebaceous  matter,  which  lies  between  the  sfieU  and  the  huakf  having^ 
been  removed  in  the  manner  described.  The  kernel,  and  the  huslc 
covering  it, is  ground  between  two  stones,  which  are  heated  to  prevent 
clogging  from  the  sebaceous  matter  still  adhering.  The  mass  is  theiv 
placed  in  a  winnowing  maehine  precisely  like  those  in  use  in  westenv 
countries.  The  chaff  being  separated,  exposes  the  white  oleaginous- 
kernels,  which,  after  being  fcteamed,  are  placed  in  a  mill  to  be  mashed. 
This  machine  is  formed  of  a  circular  stone  groove,  twelve  feet  in  diam- 
eter, three  inches  deep,  and  about  as  many  wide,  into  which  a  thick 
solid  stone  wheel,  eight  feat  in  diameter,  tapering  at  the  edge,  is  made 
to  revolve  perpendicularly  by  an  ox  harnessed  to  the  outer  end  of  its 
axle,  the  inner  turning  on  a  pivot  in  the  centre  of  the  machine.  Under 
this  ponderous  weight  the  (eeds  are  reduced  to  a  mealy  state,  steamed 
in  the  tubs,  formed  into  cakes,  and  pressed  by  wedges  in  the  manner 
above  described;  the  proces.^  of  mashing,  steaming,  and  pressing  being 
repeated  with  the  kernels  likewise. 

The  kernels  yield  above  thirty  per  cent,  of  oil.  It  is  called  iting-yuy. 
sells  for  about  three  cents  per  pound,' answers  well  for  lamps,  though 
iaferior  for  this  purpose  to  tome  other  vegetable  oils  in  use.  It  is  also 
employed  for  various  purpol»es  in  the  arts,  and  has  'a  place  in  the  Chi- 
nese Pharmacopo^iavbecause  of  its  quality  of  changing  gray  hair  blacky 
and  other  imaginary  virtues.  The  husk  which  envelopes  the  kernel^ 
and  the  shell  which  encloses  them  and  tbeii  •  sebaceous  covering,  are- 


nsed  to  feed  the  furnaces,  scarcely  any  other  fuel  being  needed  for  this 
purpose.  The  residuary  tallow-cakes  are  also  employed  for  fuel,  as  a 
small  quantity  of  it  remains  ignited  a  whole  day.  It  is  in  great  de- 
mand for  chafing-dishes  durjng  the  cold  seaaon,  and,  finally,  thecakee 
which  remain  after  the  oil  has  been  pressed  out  are  much  valued  as  a 
manure,  particularly  for  tobacco  fields,  the  soil  of  which  is  rapidly  im- 
poverished by  the  Virginian  wt^. 

Artificial  illumination  in  China  ia  generally  procured  by  vegetable 
oils;  but  candles  are  also  employed  by  those  who  can  aflFord  it,  and  for 
lanterns.  In  religious  ceremonies  no  other  material  is  used.  As  ho^ 
one  vciitures  out  after  dark  without  a  lantern,  and  as  the  gods  cannot 
be  acceptably  worshipped  without  candles,  the  quantity  consumed  i» 
very  great.  With  an  unimportant  exception,  the  candles  are  always 
made  of  what  1  beg  to  designate  as  vegetable  stearine. 

When  the  candles,  which  are  made  by  dipping,  are  of  the  required 
diameter,  they  receive  a  final  dip  into  a  mixture  of  the  same  material 
and  insect-wax,  by  which  their  consistency  is  preserved  in  the  hottest 
weather.  They  are  generally  colored  red,  which  is  done  by  throwing 
a  minute  quantity  of  alkanet-root  {Anchusa  tinctoria,  brought  from  Shang. 
tung)  into  the  naixture.  Verdigris  is  sometimes  employed  to  dye  thenv 
green.  The  wicks  are  made  of  rush,  coiled  round  a  stem  of  coars* 
grass,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  sht  to  receive  the  pirn  of  the  candle- 
stick, which  is  more  economical  than  if  put  into  a  socket.  Tested  in 
the  mode  recommended  by  Count  Rumford,  these  candles  compare- 
favorably  with  those  made  from  spermaceti,  but  not  when  the  clumsy 
wick  of  the  Chinese  is  employed.  Stearine  candles  cost  about  eight 
eents  the  pound. 

Prior  to  the  thirteenth  cenmry,  beeswax  was  employed  as  a  coating- 

for  candles;  but  about  that  period  the  white-wax  insect  was  discoverwl;. 
since  which  time  that  article  has  been  wholly  superseded  by  the  more 
costly  but  incomparably  superior  product  of  this  insect.  It  has  been 
described  by  Abb^  Grossier,  Sir  George  Staunton,  and  others;  but 
those  accounts  differ  so  widely  amongst  themselves,  as  well  as  from 
that  given  by  native  authors,  as  to  render  further  inquiry  desirable. 
From  the  description  given  by  Grossier,  entomologists  have  supposed 
the  insect  which  yields  the  joe-Za,  or  white  wax,  to  be  a  species  of  coc- 
cut.  Staunton,  on  the  contrary,  describes  it  as  a  species  of  cicadct 
(Fiata  limbata.)  As  descnbed  by  Chinese  writers,  however,  it  is  evi- 
dently an  ^erous  insect;  hence  the  inference  either  that  there  are  twa 
distinct  species  which  produce  white  wax,  or  that  the  insect  Staunton 
saw  was  falsely  represented  as  the  elaboralorof  this  beautiful  material.* 
This,  like  many  other  interesting  questions  in  the  natural  history  of 
this  portion  of  the  gfobe,  must  remain  unsolved  until  restrictions  on 


^^rffi*!**''."  r^dinj  the  Himakjrah  waz-iMeet,  {FUUttmb^,)  by  Ckpt  Hntton, 
art  poblMiied  m  the  Joamd  of  Um  Aiktie  Soeiecy  of  Bengal,  vol.  xii.  AfteTellud.iic  t^ 
8<r  Georce  Staunton  ■  and  the  Ahhc  QroaMr*B  aeeouat  of  the  wax-vMMiac  maeei  of  China, 
and  to  Tarioua  auihoritiea,  Capiain  Hutton  obaarraa  :  "  From  aB  thaae  ataiameau,  ibeiefore 
we  arrtra  at  the  poaitiTe  eoneloaion,  that,  aa  thia  depeaite  (the  depoaiie  of  F.  UmbMm)  win 
Deiiher  melt  on  the  fire  jmt  m,  dot  eoabiae  whh  oil,  it  mnmot  be  the  aubataooe  from  which 
the  fcwme  vhite  wax  of  ChiM  ia  foraodU  ami  we  are  M  to  pareeive.  from  the  difer«M» 
in  the  habita  of  the  larra  of  f  fata  HmitU,  and  that  of  the  UMect  oNnuoned  bj  the  AbbC  Ora^ 
Mer,  that  the  wax  ia  rathrr  the  produce  of  a  ipeciea  of  itvmu  than  of  the  larra  of  F  Itai- 
t^  or  even  of  the  allied  F.  mim^Ummmim.^^  '  ^^ 
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foreign  intercoiirse  are  greatly  relaxed,  or  wholly  removed.  In  the 
mean  time,  native  writers  may  be  consulted  with  advantage.  It  is 
from  the  chief  of  these— the  Puntsau  and  the  Kiangfengpu,  two  herbala  of 
high  authority — ^e  subjoined  account  has  been  principally  derived. 

The  animal  feeds  on  an  evergreen  shrub  or  tree — LAgustrum  luei- 
dtan* — which  is  found  throughout  Central  China,  from  the  Pacific  to 
Thibet;  but  the  insect  chiefly  abounds  in  the  province  of  Sychuen.  It 
is  met  with,  also,  in  Bunan,  Hunan,  and  Hupeh.  A  small  quantity 
is  produced  in  Kinhwa,  Chehkiang  province,  ofa  superior  deschptioB. 
Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  this  tree;  extensive  dis- 
tricts of  country  are  covered  with  it;  and  it  forms  an  important  branch 
of  agricultural  industry.  In  planting  they  are  arranged  like  the  mal- 
beny,  in  rows  about  twelve  feet  apart;  both  seeds  and  cuttings  are 
employed.  If  the  former,  they  are  soaked  in  water  in  which  un- 
hnsked  rice  has  been  washed,  and  their  shells  pounded  off.  When 
propagated  by  cuttings,  branches  an  inch  in  diameter  are  recommended 
as  the  most  suitable  size.  The  ground  is  ploughed  semi-annually,  and 
kept  perfectly  fiee  from  weeds.  In  the  third  or  fourth  year  they  are 
stocked  with  the  insect.  After  the  wax,  or  insect,  has  been  gathered 
from  the  young  trees,  they  are  cut  down  just  below  the  lower  branches, 
about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  and  well  manured.  The  branches 
which  sprout  the  following  season  are  thinned,  and  made  to  grow  in 
nearly  a  perpendicular  direction.  The  process  of  cutting  the  trunk 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  ground  is  repeated  every  four  or  five 
years,  and,  as  a  general  rtile,  they  are  not  stocked  until  the  second 
year  after  this  operation.  Sometimes  the  husbandman  finds  a  tree 
which  tlie  insects  themselres  have  attained;  but  the  usual  practice  is 
to  stock  them,  which  is  effscted  in  spring  with  the  nests  of  the  insects. 
These  are  about  the  size  ofa  "fowl's  head,"  and  are  removed  by 
cutting  off  a  portion  of  the  branch  to  which  they  are  attached,  leaving 
an  inch  each  side  of  the  nest.  The  sticks,  with  the  adhering  nests,  are 
soaked  in  unhusked  rice-water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  they 
may  be  separated.  When  the  weather  is  damp  or  cool,  thejr  may  be 
preserved  in  jars  for  a  week;  but  if  warm,  they  are  to  be  tied  to  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  to  be  stocked  without  delay,  being  first  folded 
between  leaves.  By  some  the  nests  are  probed  out  of  their  seat  in  the 
bark  of  the  tree,  without  removing  the  branches.  At  this  period  they 
are  particularly  exposed  to*\he  attacks  of  birds,  and  require  watching. 

In  a  few  days  aAer  being  tied  to  the  tree,  the  nests  swell,  and  in- 
numerable  white  insects,  the  size  of  <<niis,"  emerge,  and  spread  them- 
selves on  the  branches  of  tbe  tree;  but  soon,  with  one  accord,  descend 
towards  the  ground,  where,  if  they  find  any  grass,  they  take  up  their 
quarters.  To  prevent  thiS)  the  ground  is  kept  quite  bare;  care  being 
taken  also  that  their  implacable  enemies,  the  ants,  have  no  access  to 
the  tree.  Finding  no  coingenial  resting-place  below,  they  re-ascend, 
and  fix  themselves  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves,  where  they 
remain  several  days,  when  they  repair  to  the  branches,  perforating  the 
bark  to  ieed  on  the  ^uid  within.  \ 

From  "nits"  they  at«ain  the  size  o(  "  Pediculus  homi.^^  Having 
compared  them  to  this,  the  most  familiar  to  them  of  all  insects,  our  imthors 

"  The  Himakyth  inieet  is  not  confinad  to  •  "   ^ 


deem  further  description  superfluous.  Early  in  June  the  insects  give 
to  the  trees  the  appearance  of  being  covered  with  hoar  frost,  being 
'^  changed  into  v>ax;''  soon  after  this  they  are  scraped  off,  being  pre- 
viously sprinkled  with  water.  If  gathering  be  deferred  till  August, 
they  adhere  too  firmly  to  be  easily  removed.  Those  which  are  suf- 
fered to  remain  to  stock  trees  the  ensuing  season  secrete  a  pur]:^sh 
envelope  about  the  end  of  August,  which  at  first  is  no  larger  than  a 
grain  of  rice;  but  as  incubation  proceeds,  it  expands  and  becomes  as 
large  as  a  fowl's  head,  which  is  in  spring,  when  the  nests  are  trans- 
ferred to  other  trees,  one  or  more  to  each,  according  to  their  size  and 
vigor,  in  the  manner  already  described. 

On  being  scraped  from  the  trees,  the  crude  material  is  freed  from  its 
impurities — probably  the  skeleton  of  the  insect — by  spreading  it  on  a 
strainer,  covering  a  cylindrical  vessel,  which  is  placed  in  a  caldron  of 
boiling  water.  The  wax  is  received  into  the  former  v^sel,  and  chi  con- 
gealing is  ready  for  market. 

The  ©e-to,  or  white  wax,  in  its  chemical  properties,  is  analogous  to 
purified  beeswax,  and  also  spermaceti,  but  differing  from  both;  being, 
in  my  opinion,  an  article  perfectly  bui  generis.  It  is  perfectly  white, 
translucent,  shining,  not  unctuous  to  the  touch,  inodorous,  insipid, 
cnmvbles  into  a  dry  inadhesive  powder  between  the  teeth,  with  a  fibrous 
texture  resembling  fibrous  feldspar;  meits;  at  100°  Fah.;  insoluble  in 
water;  dissolves  in  essential  oil;  and  is  scarcely  affected  by  boiling 
alcohol,  the  acids,  or  alkalies. 

The  aid  of  analytical  chemistry  is  needed  for  the  jiroper  elucidation 
of  this  most  beautifiil  material.*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would 
prove  altogether  superior  in  the  arts  to  purified  beeswax.  On  extraor- 
dinary occasions,  the  Chinese  employ  it  for  candles  and  tapers.  It  has 
been  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  white  wax  of  Madras;  but  as 
the  Indian  article  has  been  found  useless  in  the  manufacture  of  can- 
dles, (Dr.  Pearson,  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  21,)  it  cannot  be 
the  same.  It  far  excels  also  the  vegetable  wax  of  the  United  Stales, 
(Myrica  eeri/tra.) 

Is  this  substance  a  secretion?  There  are  Chinese  who  regard  it  as 
such;  some  representing  it  to  be  the  saliva,  and  others  the  excrement, 
of  the  insect.  European  writers  take  neariy  the  same  view ;  but  the 
best  authorities  expressly  say  that  this  opinion  is  incorrect,  and  that 
the  animal  is  changed  into  wax.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  insect 
undeigoes  what  may  be  styled  aceraceous  degeneration ;  its  whole  body 
being  permeated  by  the  peculiar  product  iu  the  same  manner  as  the 
coccus  cacti  is  by  carmine. 

It  costs  at  Ningpo  from  22  to  35  cents  per  pound.  The  annual  pro- 
duct of  this  humble  creature  in  China  cannot  be  fer  from  400,000 
potmds,  worth  more  than  100,000  Spanish  dollars. 

Ningpo,  August j  1860. 


•6om«  interertinf  p«rtictil»ri  on  this  roMeet  are  contained  in  a  Memoir  in  the  Pht!(»«)phl- 
cai  Traoaactiona  for  ld48,  bj  Mr.  B.  C.  Brodia,  eotiUed,  "  On  th«  Cbenical  Nature  of  a  Wax 
from  China.'*  Mr.  Brodia  atatca  that,  although  in  appaaraaca  the  aubatuice  reaaaUaa 
MenriDe  or  apermaeeti  more  than  baaawax,  it  cornea  neareat  to  parified  errint  The  C«ai|rf« 
Mtnim  for  1840,  tome  x,  p.  CIS,  eontain«  a  eomannieatina  by  M.  St^nialaa'Jalicn  ua  the 
China  wax,  and  the  kiaael  which  jicida  iti  The  wax  iaaaeta  an  there  atatcd  to  be  raiaad  ftom 
three  apcctea  of  plaata :  theae  are  M'imHtkm^,  (JUm  mtnimt*,)  Tmg-Umg,{Upahrwmti0- 
ire,)  and  the  CkomiJtm.  aappoaed  to  be  a  q>auea  of  K^aeut.  JUai  tmeeedmium,  or  a  neari/ 
allied  ^>eciee,  ocoue  ia  the  Himalayah. 
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CULTURE  AND  PREPARATION  OF  SUMACH. 

I  Palermo,  May  30,  1850. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  yesterday's  date,  on  the  subject 
of  th«  mode  of  cultivation  of  sumach  in  Sicily,  1  beg  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing remarks: 

Sumach  is  an  article  of  commerce  of  great  importance  to  the  Sicilians^ 
as  it  is  also  with  the  Americans.  And  it  is  ray  opinion  that  this  article, 
so  valuable  for  manufacturing  purposes,  for  tanning,  &-c.,  can  be  pro- 
duced in  the  United  Slates  in  sufficient  quantity  to  auppiy  the  worlds  if 
the  mode  of  its  culture  be  understood  and  proper  attention  be  paid  to  it. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  kind  that  grows  in  the  United  States, 
which  there  runs  to  the  size  of  trees.  In  Sicily  they  plant  the  roots  or 
small  plants  from  two  to  thnee  feet  apart,  not  always  in  regular  rows,  as 
we  do  Indian  corn;  hills  about  three  feet  apart,  rows  about  four,  so  that 
the  plough  or  harrow  can  save  the  hand  labor  of  the  hoe.  They  hoe  it 
two  or  three  times  before  the  rains  finish  in  May,  and  gather  it  in  July 
and  August.  The  leaves  are  the  only  parts  made  use  of.  After  being 
separated  from  the  twigs  by  threshing,  (or  in  this  country  both  ways — by 
threshing  and  by  treading  off  with  oxen  or  horsses,)  the  leaves  are  thea 
ground  to  the  sute  of  fineness  in  which  you  see  it  in  the  United  States^ 
being  passed  through  sieves  or  bolting-cloths  of  sufficient  fineness,  and 
put  into  bags  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  each. 

The  proper  season  for  planting  the  roots  er  plants  is  in  November,  De- 
cember, and  January.  When  the  season  is  rainy,  the  plants  take  root 
better.  The  root  or  stamp  is  cut  off  from  four  to  sjx  inches  above 
ground.  The  scions  or  sprouis  spring  up  four  to  six  out  of  each  root; 
and  when  at  maturity,  which  in  this  island  is  in  July  or  August,  they 
are  all  cut  off  at  the  stump,  and  laid  in  small  handfuls  (not  spread  out 
much,  as  the  sun  will  turn  the  leaves  yellow)  to  dry — say  for  a  day  or 
so — great  care  being  taken  that  no  rain  falls  on  them.  Perhaps  in  this 
country  it  may  answer  to  plant  nearer  together  than  would  be  advisable 
in  America,  on  account  of  the  greater  heat  of  the  sun  here,  and  thus 
shade  the  ground  better. 

The  leaves  are  ground  in  mills  mostly  by  horse  power;  but  water  or 
stcawi  power  would  be  much  cheaper  and  better.  The  perpendicular 
running  stones  weigh  nearly  three  thousand  pounds;  they  run  double 
or  single  round  an  upright  shaft.  The  nether  or  foundation  stone  is 
hmvier  and  one-third  greater  in  diameter  than  the  running  stones.  The 
grinding  surface  of  these  latter  is  slightly  rough,  being  occasionally 
touched  with  the  pick  or  cold  chisel.  Hard  granite  stones  answer;  here 
they  use  a  volcanic  stone,  which  is  as  hard  as  marble.  There  follows 
round  the  running  stones  a  little  piece  of  wood,  that  keeps  the  leaves 
always  under  the  stones.  When  ground  fine  enough,  it  is  sifted  or 
bolted  in  a  large  tight  room,  with  a  door  to  enter  and  fill  the  bags.  In 
Sicily  the  article  is  more  or  less  adulterated  with  spurious  stuff,  such  a» 
other  kinds  of  leaves,  and  an  article  called  bruccUf  which  resembles  the 
juniper  bush  in  New  England;  this  has  no  value  in  itself. 

I  Delieve  the  first  year  they  do  not  cut  off  the  sprouts.  In  the  second 
and  following  years  a  curious  freak  of  nature  produces  a  single  plant  a 
foot  or  so  distant  from  the  original  root;  and  this  little  plant  it  is  which 


they  nsnally  make  use  of  to  transplant.     Now  the  plough  cr  harrow 
would  prevent  these  from  growing,  as  they  would  be  in  the  track ;  and 
this  may  be  the  reason  why  they  hoe  it.     Still  I  think  the  plough  or 
harrow  must  be  used  in  our  country,  and  some  way  or  other  contrived 
to  save  these  little  plants,  if  wanted.    I  would  recommend  you  to  let  me 
engage  to  begin  with  this  mode  of  cultivating  sumach.     Let  one  or  two 
young  Sicilian  farmers  be  hired  to  go  to  Virginia  for  two  or  three  years, 
who  understand  the  cultivation  not  only  of  sumach,  but  also  of  lemons, 
oranges,  grapes,  and  olives,  as  well  as  other  productions  of  Sicily.    Their 
wages  in  Sicily  are  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-three  cents  per  day,  and 
find  themselves;  it  should  perhaps  be  half  a  dollar  a  day  in  the  United 
States.     Their  passage  to  the  United  States  would  be  about  $25,  or  a 
little  over;  or  perhaps  our  Government  would  deem  it  of  importance 
enough  to  give  them  a  passage  either  in  a  merchant  or  a  United  States 
vessel.    They  should  take  wfth  them  all  kinds  of  Sicilian  wheat  and 
other  grains,  and  sumach  plants.     I  can  always  obtain  in  the  proper 
season— say  December  and  January— 20,000  if  required;  cost,  a  trifle. 
If  the  lemon  and  orange  trees  of  this  place  were  introduced— say  into 
Florida,  they  would  stand  the  cold  much  better  than  those  already  intro- 
duced from  Cuba,  which  are  not  of  a  hardy  kind.     I  can  obtain  all  that 
may  be  wanted  for  an  introduction,  and  Sicilians  to  cultivate  the  trees. 
The  exports  of  sumach  to  the  United  States  last  year  were  65,000  bags. 
Lemons  and  oranges,  350,000  boxes  from  Sicily;  more  than  three-fourths 
nx)m  this  port.     Such  is  the  trade  in  these  articles  alone,  besides  large 
quantities  of  other  productions.     If  I  can  serve  you  or  my  country  in 
any  way  beneficially,  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  do  so. 
1  am,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

_  ^  „  ^  JOHN  M.  MARSTON. 

W.  D.  PoRTKR,  Esq., 

U,  iS.  N.,  yVashington. 

The  soil  of  Sicily  generally  is  a  limestone  formation— a  reddish  soil, 
which  I  thmk  corresponds  with  the  land  in  Maryland,  Virgmia,  North 
and  South  Carolina,  and  the  States  west  of  those  named.  In  Sicilv, 
sumach  is  cultivated  in  the  valleys  or  level  grounds,  or  on  the  sides  of 
the  mountains;  it  requires  no  rain  for  two  months  before  harvesting  it. 
The  soil  of  Sicily  is  so  fertile  thai  I  do  not  think  they  manure  the  ground 
at  all  for  sumach.  ° 

We  suppose  that  the  reason  of  the  superiority  of  Sicilian  sumach  over 
that  of  other  countnes  lies  in  the  mode  of  cultivating  it.  AH  the  leaves 
are  the  productions  of  the  young  sprouts  that  spring  up  from  the  stump 
erery  year.  Being  so  young,  the  leaves  are  lull  of  life  when  cut,  and 
have  not  decayed,  Uke  those  of  old  trees.  This,  with  a  dry  climate  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  season,  and  the  soil  suiting  the  plant,'gives  it  the 
tepntation  it  has  ail  over  Europe  and  America. 

J   M.  *  M. 
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III. 


CATTLE  BREEDING. 


•       ON  THE  PHILOgOPHY  OF  FATTENING  CATTLE. 

i 

(From  the  London  Plough.] 

Next  to  understanding  properly  the  chemical  analysis  of  soils,  the 
a^Iication  of  proper  manures^  and  the  crops  which  should  be  grown 
nom  the  land  by  proper  tillage,  there  are  but  few  subjects  more  deserv- 
iDg  the  attention  of  the  piractical  agriculturist  than  a  knowledge  of  the 
proper  connexion  which  exists  and  should  be  duly  preserved  between 
the  members  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  As  I  observed  in 
my  lectures  on  the  "  PhUosophy  of  Agriculture,"  so  may  I  now  repeat 
man  is  an  omniverous  animal— he  is  so  destined  by  the  Almighty,  who 
has  80  created  his  masticatory  and  digestive  organs  that  he  can  Live  and 
fiourbh  under  a  compound  diet  of  animal  and  vegetable  food;  we  are 
also  told  by  Divine  authority  that  ''  man  shall  not  live  upon  bread 
alone;"  consequently,  as  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  have  recourse 
to  substances  of  a  diiferent  nature  to  use  in  combination,  so  is  it  equally 
of  paramount  importance  that  he  should  direct  his  care,  skill,  knowl- 
edge, and  attention  to  the  management  of  cattle,  so  that  they  should 
be  able  to  afford  him  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  nutritious  food, 
and  at  the  least  possible  expense  in  money  to  himself,  and  waste  or  loss, 
or  both,  in  the  preparation  of  the  same. 

'It  is  my  intention  in  the  present  lecture  to  make  a  few  obsenrations 
on  this  subject,  to  show  you  the  wisdom  that  experience  has  taught 
us,  and  which  1  have  drawn  from  many  sources — the  results  of  the 
labors  of  practical  men.  To  some  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  address- 
ing, the  theme  I  shall  discuss  may  appear  novel;  while  I  doubt  not 
that  many  who  are  here  present  will  be  able  to  confirm  many  of  the 
truths  which  1  shall  utter. 

The  existing  link  between  animals  and  vegetables  forms  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  chains  in  nature,  and  one  which  cannot  be  dissolved;  it 
is  one  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  practical  farmer,  because  it  so  ma- 
terially affects  his  operations  in  breeding,  rearing,  and  feeding  his 
cattle. 

In  considering  this  subject  i»hilosophically,  we  must  first  of  dH  ex- 
amine what  are  the  substances  which  enter  into  the  office  of  nutrition, 
and  ascertain  by  what  means,  as  far  as  our  limited  knowledge  extends, 
nourishment  is  afforded  to  the  animal.  The  vegetables  upon  which 
not  only  cattle  but  ourselves  are  fed,  consist  of  two  portions,  viz:  an 
organic  and  an  inorganic;  and  upon  instituting  a  chemical  analysis, 
we  find  that  the  inorganic  is  chiefly  CGrai)ose4iDf  a  considerable  quan- 
ity  of  water,  much  carbonic  acid  in  combination  with  the  salts  of  am- 


monia, and  nitric  acid ;  the  inorganic  portion  is  entirely  derived  from 
the  soU  from  which  ttiey  ^w,  and  the  science  of  chemistry  informs  ns 
that  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  saline  constituents  and  earthy  parti- 
cles, which,  upon  incineration  or  burning,  constitute  the   ashes  of  the 
plants.     I  refer  you  to  what  I  stateid  in  my  lecture  on  the  ''  Philosophy 
of  Agriculture,"  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  particles  are  absorbed 
by  the  plants,  and  which  you  will  find  published  in  Nos.  1  and  2  of 
"The  Plough,"  detailed  at  length;  but  1  may  here  briefly  remark,  that 
these  substances  are  taken  into  the  texture  of  the  vegetable  by  means  of 
the  leaves  and  roots,  which,  under  the  chemical  action  and  influence 
of  the  hght  from  the  sun,  are  decomposed — the  oxygen  becoming  re- 
turned to  the  atmosphere  which  originally  gave  it;  while  the  elements 
of  water,  with  the  carbon,  unite  to  form  starch,  sugar,  gum,  or  woody 
fibre,  and,  with  the  elements  of  ammonia  or  nitric  acid,  constitute  al- 
bumen, casein,  or  gluten.     Thus   the   plant  derives   its   food   almost 
entirely  from  the  inorganic  kingdom;  while  the  animal,  on  the  contrary, 
from  its  anatomical  conformation,  can  only  exist  upon  organic  matter. 
During  the  present  century  such  great  discoveries  have  been  made  in 
the  science  of  organic  chemistry,  particularly  by  the  discoveries  of  the 
late  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  Dr.  Edward  Turner,  Professor  Brande,  Drs. 
Faraday  and  Gregory,  and  last,  though  not  the  least,  those  of  Baron  Jus- 
tus Liebig,  of  Giessen — to  whom  may  be  added  the  labors  of  a  rising 
young  chemist,  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair— that  much  valuable  knowledge  has 
been  imparted  to  the  philosophical  and  agricultural  worid  upon  the 
physiology  of  animal  life,  and  the  manner  by  which  the  system  is  nour- 
ished and  supported. 

We  now,  therefore,  can  well  comprehend  why  one  species  of  diet  is 
fourid  to  possess  a  greater  quantity  of  nourishment  than  another — why 
the  inhabitant  of  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north,  as  1  have  seen  in  the 
persons  of  the  Esquimaux  and  Greenlanders,  should  require  great  quan- 
tities of  train-oil  with  his  daily  food.  And  why  ?  His  stomach  will 
digest  the  rancid  flesh  and  blubber  from  their  rancid  whales  and  seals; 
while  the  same  species  would  not  only  be  disgusting  to  us,  but  actually 
prove  both  physically  and  mentally  injurious  to  the  inhabitants  of  more 
congenial  and  warmer  climates.  We  also  understand  from  the  same 
source  how  it  is  that  we  cannot  feed  animals  or  exist  ourselves  upon  a 
diet  wholly  composed  of  sugar,  starch,  gum,  or  gelatine;  and,  although 
we  cannot  hve  upon  any  one  of  these  substances,  yet,  when  they  are 
all  properiy  combined,  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  some,  it  is  of  all  these 
materials,  when  properly  united,  that  our  daily  food  is  composed.  The 
great  office  of  chemistry,  as  applied  to  this  department  of  human  knowl- 
edge, is  to  point  out  the  peculiar  wants  of  animal  bodies,  and  how  these 
are  duly  supplied  in  the  food  we.  and  they  daily  consume.  Anatomy 
informs  us  that,  like  the  vegetable,  an  animal  body  is  composed  of  two 
portions:  the  organic  particles  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  liesh  or 
softer  tissues  of  the  body;  and  also  an  inorganic  portion,  which  Professor 
Berzelius,  of  Stockholm,  Gay  Lussac,  Vauquelin,  'i'henard,  and  Four- 
croy,  with  Dr.  Magendie,  of  Paris,  and  other  experimental  chemists, 
have  demonstrated  also  to  constitute  a  small  portion  of  the  softer  parts; 
but  it  is  in  the  bones,  ^hich  constitute  the  skeleton,  that  they  are  prin- 
cipally found ;  and  tbeii  are  directly  derived  in  the  heri/ivora  (or  veget- 
able-feeding animals)  from  the  Tegetable  diet  upon  which  they  subatst^ 
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•while  the  earnhora  (ot  flesh-eating  tribes)  obtain  it  indirectly  from  the 
bloitd  and  flesh  of  the  herbivorous  animals  upon  which  they  prey. 

These  remarks  naturally  lead  us  to  a  proper  consideration  of  those 
eubstances  which  form  chiefly  the  food  of  those  animals  which  are  bred, 
reared,  and  supported  by  the  farmer  either  for  agricultural  labor  or  as 
food  for  man,  and  in  many  cases  for  both.  Sirange  to  say,  they  are 
principally  herbivorous  in  their  nature.  Examine  cij«mically,  therefore, 
any  article  which  they  coasume — no  matter  whether  it  is  wheat,  beans, 
peas,  cabbage,  carrots,  or  turnips — we  shall  soon  find  that,  besides  water, 
It  hais  gum,  sugar,  starch,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  woody  fibre,  in 
union  with  a  small  portion  of  a  fatty  matter;  all  these  constituents,  as  I 
observed  in  my  former  lectures,  will  be  found  to  be  composed  only  of 
three  elements,  viz:  oxygen,  carbon,  and  hydrogen,  which  exist  com- 
bined in  nearly  the  same  proportions.  But  we  likewise  find  that  there 
are  many  other  substances  contained  in  vegetables  which  contain  nitro- 
gen; and  this  is  in  addition  to  those  elements  which  compose  starch, 
gum,  (fcc,  and  are  known  to  the  chemist  by  the  appellations  of  gluten, 
vegetable  albumen,  and  clisein.  Now,  if  we  take  a  small  quantity  of  fine 
tkrheaten  flour,  mix  it  with  water  into  a  paste,  and  well  wash  it  upon  a 
sieve,  by  pouring  a  stream  of  cold  water  over  it  while  it  is  kneaded  with 
the  hand,  all  the  sugar,  itarch,  and  gum  will  pass  away  through  the 
sieve  with  the  water,  and  the  substance  left  behind  will  resemble  bird 
lime,  being  of  an  equally  tenacious  nature;  this  is,  therefore,  the  gluten 
which  the  wheat  contained,  and  when  dried,  the  water  which  it  pos- 
sessed being  evaporated,  it  resembles  horn,  being  a  hard,  brittle  mass; 
and  if  burnt,  it  emits  a  similar  unpleasant  effluvia  to  burnt  horn,  feathers, 
or  other  animal  matter.  The  gluten  which  is  obtained  from  peas,  beans, 
or  the  fibrin  and  vegetable  albumen  procured  from  the  expressed  juices 
of  the  carrot,  turnip,  or  C8i)bage,  all  possess  analogous  properties  to  those 
found  in  wReat,  with  thi$  exception,  that  they  are  all  soluble  in  cold 
water;  whereas  the  gluten  which  is  obtained  from  wheat  is  not.  If  we 
submit  these  substances  to  the  test  of  chemical  analysis,  we  speedily  dis- 
cover them  to  be  all  composed  of  the  same  constitueuts,  and  also  that 
they  are  likewise  identicauy  the  same  as  those  composing  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  animals  generally;  but  you  must  please  to  bear  in  mind  that 
this  remarkable  identity  does  not  consist  iu  their  containing  azote  or 
nitrogen,  in  combination  with  oxygen,  carbon,  and  hydrogen,  in  the 
same,  or  nearly  the  same,  proportions  as  in  animal  flesh  and  blood;  but 
k  extends  to  the  existence  of  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur  and  phospho- 
ms,  which  is  found  to  be  associated  with  the  muscular  flesh,  forming  one 
of  the  soft  tissues  of  the  animal.  Hence  we  may  very  properly  assert, 
•8  a  physiological  axiom,  that  the  flesh  and  blood  are,  by  the  great 
Author  of  Nature,  found  actually  ready  prepared  and  elaborated  in  the 
-vegetable.  The  plant  it  is  which  elat>orates  and  duly  prepares  all  the 
elemeBts  of  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia,  which  constituent  par- 
ticles are  found  to  be  identically  the  same  as  the  muscular  aninaal flesh; 
consequently  the  animal  has  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  apply  them  to 
his  own  use  fer  the  purposes  of  nutrition^  secretion,  and  the  viviflcation 
of  hfe.  ^ 

The  following  table,  adopted  by  my  talented  tiend,  Profesaor  Gyde, 
of  Painswick,  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  tbe  actual  identity  of  com 
poeition  existing  between  theae  substances: 
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Elements. 


Oxygen . . 

Hydrogen 
Carbon  . . 
Nitrogen  . 


Gluten  from 
Aoxu. 


Ca«ein  from 
peaa. 


Ox  blood. 


22.4 

7.5 
64  2 
15.9 


23.0 

7.2 

64.1 

15.9 


Ox  flesh. 


22.2 

7.5 

64.3 

15.8 


22.3 

7.5 

64.1 

15.7 


and  which^he  Uble  J  have  refeS? tPli^^  "^'-'t  P'T'^^'  constituents, 
tnd  muscular  flesh  of  the  animi  Th.  i^h'''  ''  '^'""^?^  "^''^  '^'  ^^^^ 
gen,  but  consists  of  gum,  s^ch  su^  ami  l'  ^.""''fiK  ''  ^"^"'"^  «^  "'^"^ 
Of  these  different  mater  als^swp.^^A.r^  ^^'l'  ^^^^>  «^^T  «>«« 
purposes  in  the  economy  of  he    nii^TT ''l^^^^  very  im jxiunl 

nous  constituents,  supply  the  w^^wh^c^' h  ^^^^  ««■  ihe  nitroge- 

andussuesofthebodV   Ld    a-'^nr    M     ^  occurred  in   the  fluid. 

justly  be  termed  thVelemente  Tf  nuir^r  TV«T^P'"P^^'5^  '"^'^  "^^ 
nitrogenous  portion  ac  if  lm.S  ^^L  ^^^'^s'' ^^ichare  thenon- 
bullion  in  thf^uncs'  in  olr  Hi^^'^  '^u  ^/P^"i«">  ^s  fuel  for  com- 
and,  under  some  ^cil^Src^cit^U?^"^,!^^  ^"?  '"PP'r  ^^  «°""-J  heat,. 
uon  of  fat.     These  elempr^ro^    ??^  '   ^""j  "^'^^  comnbuto  to  the  forma. 

HiOM  affecting  that  of  nw^"^i^^  *°  ""  '"'"='"''  °'  '••"""on,  ajut 
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I  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  following  table,  wherein  they 
mn  exemplified : 


t.  Elements  of  nutrition 


Table  II. 


f. 

/  < 


Elements  of  respiration. 


Gluten.  Gum. 

Albumen.  Starch. 

Casein.  Sugar. 

•Flesh,  or  muscular  fibre.  Oil  or  fet. 

Blood.  I  Alcohol. 

The  elements  of  nutrition  (No.  1)  must  of  necessity  exist  in  combina- 
tion with  every  substance  tvhich  experience  has  taught  us  to  be  capable 
of  supplying  food   to  the  animal;  but,  ere  it  can  nnpart  the  nutritious 
properties,  numerous  important  mechanical  and  chemical  changes  miist 
toke   place.     The  grand   process   of  digestion  must  be  performed,  by 
which  I  mean  the  manner  by  which  the  nutrient  particles  may  be  ren- 
dered soluble,  and  not  only  capable  of  entering,  but  everi  of  forming 
new  blood.     A  brief  detail  of  the  manner  in  which  this  is  performed 
cnay  not  be  uninteresting  to  some  of  my  present  auditory.     It  is  ac- 
complished in  the  following  manner:  the  food,  when  received  into  the 
mouth,  is  broken  down  by  the  teeth,  where  it  becomes  mixed  with  the 
saliva  which  is  secreted  by  the  glands  that  are  situated  near  the  angle  of 
the  jaw,  and  beneath  the  tongvie;  when  the  process  of  mastication  is 
oompleted,  the  morsel  is  collected  into  a  ball  at  the  base  of  the  tongite, 
and  by  the  act  of  deglutition,  or  swallowing,  it  is  carried  past  the  pha- 
rynx into  the  oesophagus,  or  gullet,  down  which  it  passes  into  the  stom- 
«ih,  where  it  enters  at  the  cardiac  orifice;  it  remains  there  for  a  short 
dme,  according  to  the  nature  both  of  the  animal  and  the  food  it  has  par- 
taken of  (in  man  it  is  supposed  jto  be  about  two  hours).     The  chemical 
.  and  mechanical  action  thait  now  takes  place  is  technically  called,  m  phys- 
iological language,  the  process  of  chymification ;  when  this  is  perfected, 
theorifice  at  the  oppostte  extremity  (denominated  the  pylorus)  becomes 
diUied,  and  the  chyme  passes  into  the  first  of  the  small  intesunes, 
anatomically  named  the  duodenum,  where  it  becomes  mixed  with  the  bile 
iKxn  the  liver  and  the  fluid  from  the  pancreas,  or  sweet  bread.  This  being 
aceomplished,  the  process  o(  chylification  now  commences:  a  series  of 
amall,  minute   vessels,  named    lacteals,   whose   mouths   open  ion   the 
■mcous  (or  villous)  coat  of  the  bowel,  or  intestine,  absorb  the  nutntioiis 
BOftion  of  the  food  (which  resembles  milk  in  appearance;  hence  it  is 
rained  chyU).     This  fluid,  being  conducted  by  numerous  branches, 
paasea  into  one  great  reservoir,  called  the  thoracic  duct,  which  ends  in  a 
Vmrein  near  the  heart,  (the  left  subclavian,)  and  there  it  is  mixed  with 
d*B  Wood;  but  being  loaded  with  carbon,  which  is  inimical  to  the  due 
Metervation  of  human  life,  the  blood  passes  from  the  heart  to  the  lungs, 
Vhera  it  becomes  oxygenized,  and  fit  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  animal 
«eonomy.     The  non-nutritious  portion,  from  which  the  chyle  has  been 
eitiacted,  passes  through  the  last  of  the  small  intestines  (the  jejunum) 
toto  the  whole  course  of  Hie  larger  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  viz:  the 
4oaBeum,  colon,  and  rectum;  and  from  the  last  they  are  finally  ejected  from 
ttie  body,  ultimately  again  to  re-enter  it  in  another  form,  in  consequeuce 
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of  its  foraiing  manure,  and  therefore  affording  food  for  plants,  in  the 
manner  detailed  in  my  former  lectures.  ^        ' 

But  indeperident  of  the  simple  fact,  that  the  salivary  fluid,  when 
commixed  with  the  food,  renders  the  digestion  of  the  aliment  fir  more 
easy,  yet  Baron  Liebig  imagines  that  it  possesses  the  peculiar  offices  of 
enclosing  and  combining  air  in  the  form  of  froth;  the  oxv«,i  which  it 
contams  enters  into  union  with  the  constituents  of  the  food,  while  the 
nitrogeii  13  again  evolved  through  the  medium  of  the  lungs  and  skin 
This  philosopher  is  likewise  ot  opinion   that,  in  many  of  the   herb- 
ivorous  quadrupeds,  their  rumination  (as  the  oxen  and  sheep,  for  ex- 
ample)  has  for  one  of  its  principal  objects  a  complete  renewal  with  the 
repeated  introduction  of  pure  oxygen  into  the  animal's  stomach;  and 
that,  unless  this  takos  place,  the  function  of  rumination  cannot  be  duly 
perfected  in  the  stomach.    I  have  gi^en  you  a  brief  outline  of  the  manner 
!h«T  i?.    ^^Tl'^'V^  accomplished;  but  in  doing  so  I  omitted  to  observe 
that,  attached  to  the  mucous  or  villous  coat  of  the  stomach,  are  a  "series 
of  minute  glands,  which  secrete  what  is  denominated  the  gastric  juice 
or  fluid,  and  which,  among  other  matters,  contains  a  quaiititv  of  pure 
mucus,  in  combination  with  a  small  quantity  of  free  hydrochlori!?  or 
muriatic  acid,  (called,  in  common  language,  spirits  of  salts  \  with  a 
peculiar  principle  known  to  chemists  under  the  appellation  of  pensjn 
and  which  has  been  confirmed  by  Dr.  Sylvester,  ofTlaphJm,  to^.e:  m 
itself,  a  mos    active  and  virulent  poison,  but  whose  noxious  properties 
are  chemically  neutralized  in  the  stomach  and  iniesiiues  diring  the 
lunction  of  ni<»p«tutn  o    "  •" 


function  of  digestion. 

.nJ  ^^^^^.'^^^f  that  hydro^ric  acid  is  always  present  in  the  stomach, 
and  particularly  so  during^e  digestive  process.  F,>r  the  discovery  of 
thi^  curious  but  important  chemical  fact,  we  are  indebted  ennally  to  M. 
V^T''  «"'^',?'  ""l  ««™«ny,  and  Ur.  Prout,  of  London.  ^  Ttns  acid 
may  be  aruficial  y  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  chloride  of  sodium 
or  common  table  salt  (^g^i  is  only  a  combination  of  pure  mSc 
acid  and  soda).  The  acWof  great  service  in  promoting^he  funcdon 
of  digestion  in  the  stomach,  while  the  soda,  as  an  alkali,  copiously  enters 
into  the  formation  of  bile.  Thas  it  is  that  a  certain  proporlion  of  salt  S 
k^owU^  /^^j""*"  'I!  ^?'>^  ^^'^"^  °f  animals-at  least  as  far  as  our 
iZ^t^^^n  ^""^'i'"  ^h'^.'^l^s"  of  quadrupeds  and  birds;  and  although 
^h«T  Tm'*'  "'  '*'"' ''  ''  '"  ""^^""^^  ingredient  in  the  burnt  ashes  of 
he  vegetables  yet  we  very  rarely  find  it  existing  in  a  sufficient  quantity 

Jnr  ?h  H*"  '""^"^f'  ""P^'y  ""i  ""^^^^  *"  ^he  acid  or  soda  which  is  required 
lor  the  due  ,*rformance  of  the  function  of  healthy  digestion;  and,  there- 
fore,  not  only  should  we  ourselves  partake  of  a  certain  quantity  daily 
with  our  own  food,  but  should  place  some  within  the  reach  of  both  birdl 
and  catde  under  our  managernent  in  the  farms  we  are  connected  with. 
.  /T  l^  philosopher's  best  monitor,  and  the  scientific  fanner  can- 

«nL,?  Y^^'  cT  ^  "^^y  .^"  "'"^"''-  ^^'«  fi"d  that  all  classes  of 
ammals  have,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  an  instinctive  love  for  salt. 

?h«t  r.  "  ^'  ^''J  ^  r."'?  "^l  ^^^'''  ^'"••"^'  ^'^^^-  It 's  well  known 
that  the  pigeon  tribe  of  birds,  if  they  cannot  obtain  it  elsewhere,  will 

^J^.ur'^^^T  ^'\^^'^  mortar  which  cements  the  bricks  of  houses 
together.  They  have  been  frequently  known  to  fly  to  the  sea  roast  in 
order  to  procure  it;  and  pigeon- fanciers  who  are  not  so  honest  as  to 
nund  borrowing  their  neiglibors'  birds  will  allure  them  by  means  of 
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what  is  known  as  a  salt-cake,  placed  in  or  near  the  dove-cote,  wherein^. 
muriate  of  soda  forms  an  essential  ingredient.     This  nefarious  practice 
is  now  forbidden,  very  properly,  by  an  act  of  Parliament,  which  awards 
a  punishment  of  seven  years'  transportation  upon  conviction.    It,  how- 
ever, confirms  the  important  physiological  fact  I  have  just  noticed. 

In  the  ruminating  tribe  of  .he  class  Tnamnialia.  as  the  ox  and  the 
sheep,  the  important  process  of  digestion  differs  but  little  from  that  which 
I  have  stated,  and  their  stomachs  are  of  the  simplest  construction,  being 
little  else  than  a  mere  membraneous  bag;  but  in  the  ruminaiitia  we 
find  their  stomachs  considerably  more  complicated,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  enabled  to  extract  the  due  proportion  of  nourishment  which  they 
require  from  the  food  which  tliey  eat;  as  in  the  case  of  grass,  by  way  of 
example,  which  we  find  by  chemical  investigation  Contains  but  very 
Httle  nourishment  in  proportion  to  the  bulk.  Let  us  now  philosophize 
for  a  moment,  and  see  the  nmnncr  in  which  the  ox  and  those  of  his  class 
perform  the  function.s  of  mastication  and  digestion.  In  these  creatures 
the  grass  is  cropped  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  means  of  the  fore 
teeth,  and,  after  being  but  very  sliglitly  masticated,  is  swallowed.  This 
process  continues  un'il  the  first  stomach  is  filled,*  when  the  animal  lies 
down  apparently  well  and  perfectly  contented;  but  it  is  now  that  the 
curious  process  of  rumination  commences.  In  the  first  stomach  the  food 
is  mixed  wiili  a  secreted  lluid  not  dissimilar  to  the  saliva,  and  in  a  kind 
of  semi  pulpy  mass  it  is  returned  into  the  mouth,  in  small  detached  por- 
tions, where  pcrloot  mastication  takes  place,  and  during  this  process  the 
animal  is  in  a  recumbent  position;  after  the  second  and  perfect  mastica- 
tion is  completed,  the  food  passes  into  the  second  stomach,  denominated 
by  comparative  anatomists  aniasutn;  from  this  it  passes  into  the  third 
stomach,  the  a/'O/was^m;  in  these  last  two  it  undergoes  very  important 
changes,  and  whence  it  passes  into  tlie  fourth  or  really  true  stomach. 
'It  is  in  this  last  portion  of  the  curious  but  complicated  species  of  appa- 
ratus that  the  function  of  digestion  is  ultimately  and  perfectly  performed:, 
and  the  last  processes  of  extracting  the  nutriment  from  the  food  are 
exactly  similar  to  that  which  I  have  described  as  occurring  in  man  and 
those  animals  having  smiplo  membraneous  stomachs.  The  vital  fluid 
of  all  animals  is  commonly  denominated  the  blood,  in  which,  as  Holy 
Writ  truly  observes,  "w  lift','"  this  linid  is  either  (ormed  from  vegetables, 
as  in  the  hcrbUora,  or  from  flesh,  as  in  the  carnivora;  yet  in  both  tribes 
of  animals  the  comiMDsition  and  essential  constituents  are  the  same,  both 
in  their  physical  etfects  upon  the  system  and  as  portrayed  by  chemical 
analysis.  We  find  it  circulating  throughout  not  only  the  principal  organs 
in  the  living  animal,  but  by  means  ol  vessels  as  fine  as  the  human  hair; 
80  extremely  delicate  are  they  that  they  will  not  admit  the  thicker  coloring 
particles  of  the  blood  iuelf;  yet  the  properties  which  the  blood  possesses 
are  most  surprising;  it  replenishes  the  fluids  and  solids  which  are  dinain- 
ished  by  the  waste,  wear,  and  tear  of  the  body;  it  places  osseous  or  bony 
matter  in  the  skeleton  for  its  growth  and  support;  forms  fleshy  fibres  for 
»oft  muscular  tissue,  by  which  the  motions  of  the  body  are  performed;, 
and  from  the  blood  are  all  the  jJptRjrent  bodily  secretions  which  are  neces- 
sary for  the  healthy  existence  of  the  animal  secreted  and  performed;  the 
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blood  supplies  carbon  to  the  lungs  for  keeping  up  the  animal  heat,  with 
fet  and  oily  fluids  deposited  in  the  softer  tissues,  as  well  as  in  the  very 
substances  of  the  boi)f»s  themselves,  as  a  store  from  which  nature  can 
-extract  a  due  supply  when  necessity  compels  her;  lastly,  fhe  blood  is 
the  true  moving  pow<;r  by  which  the  whole  animal  marline  is  put  into 
motion,  just  as  steam  is  to  the  steam  engine,  and  coals  as  fuel  to  the  fire. 
As  far  as  I  have  proceeded  I  have  onlv  spoken  of  that  part  of  the  food 
from  which  animal  flesh  is  naturally  formed;  f.  e.,  the  ghiten  extracted 
from  the  vegetable,  the  albumen,  and  the  casein.    My  self  imposed  task 
however,  is  not  yet  complete.    1  have  now  to  take  into  consideration  the 
^ffices  which  are  fulfilled. by  the  sugar,  starch,  gum,  oil,  or  fat,  which  we 
find,  by  examination,  constitute  so  large  a  pro()ortion  of  the  food  of  man 
and  the  pnncipal  of  the  lower  orders  of  animals.     Now,  we  find  from 
observation  that  every  animal  has  a  temperature  above  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere;  and  physiolo^ists  have  denominated  it  the  animal 
heat,  which,  m  those  animals  domesticated  by  man,  is  found  to  be,  on 
an  avefege,  about  100  deg.  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer;  in  man  it  is 
about  (G  deg.,  and  we  find  that  it  continues  much  the  same  under  every 
kind  of  circumstance,  whether  we  live  beneath  a  tropical  sun,  a  more 
temprate  region,  or  the  frozen  climes  of  the  North. 

The  animal  heart  originates  in  the  body;  it  is  created  by  the  chemical 
combination,  or,  if  I  may  employ  the  term,  the  combustion  of  the 
-elements  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  starch,  with  the  other  non- 
nitrogenous  constituent  particles  of  the  food,  united  with  the  oxygf^n  of 
the  air,  which  is  received  into  the  lungs  during  the  function  of  inspira- 
tion; and  likewise  by  a  portion  that  is  absorbed  through  the  skin. 

Upon  examining  the  atmospheric  air  which  we  breathe,  we  find,  upon 
^submitting  it  to  a  chemical  analysis,  that  it  is  composed  of  twenty-one 
parts  of  nitrogen,  with  so  small  a  quantity  o(  carbonic  acid  gas  that  its 
•amount  cannot  be  calculated  in  a  given  quautity  of  air;  vet  of  course  an 
immense  propiution  must  exist,  for  it  is  supposed  that  'the  atmosphere 
•extends  forty-five  miles  at  least  in  height,  and  presses  at  the  ratio  of 
tfteen  pounds  upon  every  square  inch.  This  was  discovered  by  Torricelli 
and  Galileo  in-the  seventeenth  cen1ur\'.     However,  when  the  air  we 
have  inspired  has  been  expelled  from  the  body,  we  find  that  it  has  under- 
gone but  httle  if  any  change;  the  oxygen,  however,  has  disappeared,  and 
been  Replaced  by  an  equable  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  witli  a  small 
^^^y^^^^x^^  aqueous   vapor.        The  proportion  of  animal   heat  which 
/  u   J       chemical  change  is  consequent  upon  the  amount  of  carbon 
aiifl  hydrogen  which  is  consumed.     The  heat  which  is  thus  produced 
occasioned  by  exactly  the  same  chemical  action  as  that  which  causes 
the  combustion  of  wood  in  a  stove,  or  the  fat  of  a  lamp  or  candle,  and  the 
products  of  which  are  exactly  the  same;  the  carbon  and  the  hydrogen  of 
Uie  food  combine  with  the  oxy?en  that  is  supplied  by  the  atmosphere, 
and  heat  IS  generated  in  the  body  in  proixmion  to  the  quantity  which  is 
consumed.     In  the  stove  or  lamp  the  same  changes  take  place,  the  fuel 
being  composed  of  similar  elements  entering  into  the  composition  of  the 
jood;  and  the  results  of  the  combustion  are  precisely  the  same,  the  com- 
biPiation  being  less  energetic  in  the  body  than  in  the  stove  or  lamp. 

Now,  how  IS  It  in  man?  In  a  full-grown  adult,  if  we  take  the  weight 
ot  the  carbon  which  is  disengaged  in  the  excretions  from  the  weight  of 
'Uie  carbon  contained  in  the  food  that  is  consumed  during  the  twenty- 
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four  hours,  we  shall  soon  find  that  the  remainder  will  amount  to  some- 
whore  about  fourteen  ounces,  and  this  is  assimilated  with  the  componeot 
parts  of  the  body;  the  weiaht  of  which,  however,  does  not  increase,  for 
it  is  a  well-known  philosophical  axiom,  that  fourteen  ounces  of  carbon 
w^ill  require  thirty-seven  ounces  of  oxygen*  for  its  irans formation  into 
carboHic  acid,  which  passes  off  from  the  lungs  and  skin.  Thus,  in  this 
simple  manner,  we  can  easily  comprehend  how  it  is  that  the  enormous 
quantity  of  oxygen  which  is  introduced  into  the  animal  body  by  the 
progress  of  inspiration,  and  the  great  proportion  of  carbon  which  is 
derived  from  the  food  consumed,  are  removed  from  the  body;  and,  like- 
wise, how  it  is  that  the  food  required  for  supporting  the  animal  in  its 
normal  condition  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  that  is 
absorbed.  Now  we  find  tnat  a  liorse  consumes  daily,  in  his  food,  upon 
an  average,  ei'-jhty-nine  ounces  of  pure  carbon,  and  a  cow  seventy 
ounces;  the  former  requires  212^  ounces,  the  latter  1S6J  ounces  of 
oxygen,  in  order  to  transform  the  consumed  carbon  into  carbonic  acid. 
I  have  already  stated  that,  in  addition  to  the  constituents  which  I  have 
named,  the  vegetable  is  found,  upon  chemical  analysis,  to  contain  a  small 
quantity  of  fatty  matter  in  addition  to  the  earthy  and  saline  substances 
of  which  it  is  composed.  The  question  is  now  to  be  answered,  What 
are  the  purposes  which  they  answer  in  the  animal  economy?  Every 
animal  that  is  in  a  state  of  sound  health  has  a  layer  of  fat,  which  is 
situated  between  the  skin  and  the  muscles,  and  likewise  between  the 

muscles  themselves,  by  which  means  they  have  great  freedom  of  motion. 
Fat  is  also  deposited  in  the  body  of  tiie  animal,  particularly  in  the  neigh- 
Dorhood  of  the  bowels,  also  nitaclicd  to  a  portion  of  them,  and  enveloping 
the  kidneys,  (where  it  is  vulgarly  called  by  butchers  the  suet).  In  the 
caniivora^  or  flesh  eating  animait:,  the  fat  which  is  contained  in  the  food 
they  eat  is  consunied  in  the  lungs  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  proper 
quantity  of  animal  heat,  and  consequenily  in  these  creatures  we  but  very 
rarely  find  the  body  of  the  carnivorous  animal  to  contain  much  fat. 
M.  Darwin,  in  his  Journal  of  Researches  into  the  natural  history  of  the 
countries  visited  during  l!ie  voyage  of  the  Beagle,  informs  us  that  the 
Gauchos,  or  simple  countrymen  in  the  Pampas,  South  America,  lived  for 
months  together  upon  tlesh;  but  he  nl)served  that  they  ate  large  quantities 
of  fat.  And  Dr.  Richardson,  in  sj)eaking  of  these  people,  has  also  remarked 
•'  that,  when  they  have  fed  for  a  long  time  solely  upon  lean  animal  food, 
the  desire  for  fat  becomes  so  insatiable  that  they  can  consume  a  large 
quantity  of  unmixed  and  even  oily  fat  without  nausea."  This  instinc- 
tive desire  for  fat  in  man  and  animals  living  on  flesh  arises  from  the 
imperative  demands  which  are  daily  made  upon  the  body  for  carbon  to 
keep  up  the  proper  amount  of  animal  heat,  and  which  is  contained  in  the 
fat  that  is  consumed  as  an  article  of  diet. 

Thus  far  in  the  omnivorous  and  carnivorous  animals;  but  in  the  her- 
bivorous creatures  it  is  widely  different.  The  supply  to  the  lungs  is  de- 
rived firom  the  starch,  sugar,  and  gum  in  the  vegetable,  while  the  fat 
which  exists  in  the  food  is  in  a  great  measure  l^id  up  as  fat  in  the  animal 
body;  therefore  it  is  that  we  find  the  bodies  of  herbivorous  quadrupeds 
generally  much  fatter  than  the  carnivora.  But  if  the  supply  of  the  starch 
in  the  food  is  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  respiration,  then  the  elements 
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of  the  fat  become  consumed  in  the  longs,  exactly  as  it  is  in  the  carnfrvr- 
ous  aDimal;  the  sugar,  gum,  and  starch  become  speedily  transformed 
into  aqueous  vapor  and  carbonic  acid  in  the  animal  system.  These  m» 
the  first  consumed ;  and  if  this  supply  proves  to  be  inadequate  for  th* 
purpose  required,  then  the  fat,  next  the  fat  of  the  animal  body,  and,fiDa])7^ 
the  tissues  themselves,  ar^  placed  under  cent  ibution;  the  animal  becom* 
iiig  thin,  feeble,  and  emaciated,  and  ultimately  dying  from  starvatioD. 


REDUCING  THE  FOOD  OF  CATTLE  BEFORE  GIVING  IT. 

As  I  hare  just  concluded  the  experiments  you  wished,  I  hasten  to  for- 
ward you  the  results,  which  are  as  follow:  Two  horses  in  good  health, 
in  daily  work,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  in  size  and  age,  were  se- 
lected for  the  experiment.  They  were  each  allowed  5  lbs.  of  oats,  42 
lbs.  per  bushel,  and  a  sufficiency  of  good  hay,  of  which  they  consumed 
about  17  lbs.  per  diem  each  horse.  The  only  diflference  in  the  feeding 
consisted  in  one  horse  having  the  oats  thoroughly  crushed,  and  the  other 
being  allowed  the  oats  uncrushed.  On  the  fourth  day  of  the  aboT» 
mode  of  feeding  the  solid  excrements  of  each  horse  were  examined^ 
100  parts  of  the  dung  from  the  horse  fed  on  crushed  oats  were  found  lo 
be  deprived  of  all  the  nutncious  matter  contained  in  the  food,  and  ta 

consist  of  woody  fibre,  mixed  with  the  animal  secretions  and  some  salts; 
while  100  parts  of  the  dung  from  the  horse  fed  on  uncrushed  oats  were 
found  to  contain  one-quarter  per  cent,  of  nutritive  matter,  consisting  of 
starch  and  gluten,  which  had  not  been  acted  on  by  the  stomachy 
mixed  with  the  ordinary  constituents  of  the  solid  excrements  of  the 
animal — this  arising  from  the  inability  of  the  horse  to  perform  per- 
fect mastication,  and  must  vary  with  circumstances,  such  as  age  and 
rapidity  of  feeding.  The  same  horses  were  then  fed  with  cut  and  uncut 
food,  consisting  of  hay  cut  into  chart' and  hay  uncut.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  third  day  the  excrements  were  examnined,  but  no  chemical  differ- 
ence in  their  composition  was  detected;  the  food,  in  both  instances,  was 
found  to  be  equally  exhausted  of  its  nutritive  matter.  The  shorter  period 
occupied  by  the  horse  in  filling  its  stomach,  and  consequently  greater 
amount  of  rest  obtained,  and  the  means  of  mixing  food  and  preventing- 
waste  by  cutting  it  into  chaff,  require  no  observation  from  me,  but  will 
be  material  points  in  this  mode  of  feeding. 

A.  GYDE. 


SHEEP. 


*  One  ounce  oToxygen  equala  1,416.5  cubic  io«^et. 


I  received,  a  short  time  smce,  a  copy  of  the  printed  Agricultural  Circt>- 
lar  issued  from  the  Patent  Office.  Several  points  in  the  inquiries  har© 
attracted  my  attention,  but  I  can  only  devote  a  leisure  hour  to  a  response 
to  that  relating  to  "sheep."  The  subject  is  so  full  of  interest  and 
important,  that  a  volume  would  be  necessary  to  approach  an  adeqiui' 
examination  of  the  various  topics  it  involves.  I  will  attempt  to  comprei 
in  a  small  space  some  prominent  considerations'which  are  founded  upon 
the  experience  and  reflection  of  years.  I  think  sheep  husbandry  in  maoy 
•ections  of  the  country  eminently  profitable .    The  extent  of  this  depend* 
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of  cofirse  upon  the  scale  in  the  prices  of  wool.    A  medium  price  now 
fiWTails,  and  in  those  districts  appropriated  to  the  purpose,  few  occupa. 
tions  to  the  farmer  can  be  more  attractive  or  remuneratire.-  It  should 
always  be  recollected,  in  fooning  an  opinion  on  this  subject,  that  lands 
of  httle  value,  and  worthless  for  most  agricultural  purposes,  are  those 
best  adapted  to  a  summer  range  for  sheep.     Luxuriant  pasturage  is 
afforded  to  them  by  the  scanty  herbage  that  springs  up  in  the  fissures  of 
the  rocks  and  the  gorges  ©f  mountain  nooks,  and  by  the  briers  and 
bushes  which  mantle  their  cliffs.     Sheep  range  and  fatten  upon  precip. 
itous  crags  maccessible  to  cattle  and  horses.     Sandy  plains  are  in  the 
highest  degree  congenial  to  the  health  and  habits  of  sheep.     They  are 
often  relieved  from  epidemic  and  hereditary  diseases,  contracted  in  cold 
and  moist  pastures,  when  transferred  to  a  range  upon  light,  dry  lands. 
They  feed  with  great  aviditv  upon  the  sprouts  and  bushes,  the  sponta- 
neous products  of  sandy  soils.     This  vegetation,  and  the  rank  and  coarse 
Jerbage  which  infest  these  Tands  in  their  native  condition,  are  extirpated 
by  the  sheep,  and  while  clover  rapidly  introduced.     This  clover  always 
indicates  the  presence  of  sheep,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  delicate  and 
nutntious  grass  for  pasturage.     It  springs  earlv,  and  affords  an  early  and 
enduring  feed.     It  is  of  imniense  importance  iii  the  renovation  and  fertil- 
ixing  of  these  lands.     Its  fibres  spread  gradually  a  massive  net- work  over 
the  entire  surface,  that  binds  the  soil  together,  protects  it  from  the  sun 
and, winds,  and  affords,  in  tillage,  a  rich  basis  for  agricultural  operations. 
JNeat  cattle  or  horses  would  starve  upon  a  tract  of  sandy  soil  where  sheep 
will  thrive  and  fatten,  whilst  they  maintain  the  land  in  constant  riogres- 
«ion  in  value  and  fertility.     The  coniinual  and  gentle  pressure  of  their 
feet  consolidates,  without  penetrating,  the  earth.     The  light  and  diffused 
droppings  of  sheep  fertilize  the  soil,  when  the  copious  excrements  of 
4arger  animals  destroy  vegetation  and  rapidly  deteriorate  pastures  by  the 
introduction  of  coarse  and  worthless  herbage.     In  my  personal  experi- 
ence I  have  known  pasture  mpges  occupied  for  dairies  become,  from  this 
cause  operating  a  few  years,  totally  infested  by  bushes,  johnswert,  and 
other  noxious  weeds,  and  of  little  practical  value.     The  introduction  of 
sheep  in  two  seasons  has  thoroughly  subdued  this  rank  vegetation  and 
dotted  the  earth  with  a  rich  and  delicate  grewth  of  nutritious  clover. 
When  the  great  value  of  sandy  lands  in  sheep  husbandry  becomes  under- 
®   J  j'  \^^  tracts  of  barrtjn  and  desolate  wastes,  which  are  now  unoccupied 
and  deform  our  country,  will  be  appro"priated  for  sheep  ranges,  and  with 
the  most  profitable  results.     The  immense  and  beneficial  influence  of 
this  system— not  alone  on  the  wool  growing  interest,  but  upon  the  wealth 
and  producing  capital  of  the  nation— can  scarcely  be  appreciated.     Each 
class  of  these  lands,  specially  adapted  to  sheep,  may  now  be  purchased 
at  almost  a  nominal   price.     Sheep  will   nearly  maintain   themselves 
during  the  winter  whilst  they  have  access  to  the  earth,  or  good  opportu- 
nity of  browsing,  and  uniformly  long  after  other  stock  have  demanded 
Vigilant  care  and  incurred  heavy  expense.    They  have  been  known  to 
subsist  m  vigor  and  health  sn  entire  winter  with  no  food  or  protection 
other  than  the  boughs  and  hmbs  of  the  pine.     They  eat  greedily,  and  are 
efficiently  nourished  by  the  poorest  hay  mingled  with  ferns  and  bushes. 
A  great  proporlioa  of  the  winter  fodder  of  hardy  sheep  may  consist  of 
bean  and  pea  straw,  with  other  refuse  of  the  barn.     No  animal  known 
to  the  economy  of  our  agriculture  can  be  maintained  with  so  much 
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«^  so  little  expense.  These  ramarks  apply  to  this  branch  of  hnsbandrr 
when  there  is  occupaUon  of  the  lands  I  have  underrated,  which  are  peco- 
harly  M»Pted  to  sheep.  Low  and  damp  loam  or  day  are  not  congenial 
to  their  health.  Lands  of  great  value,  from  their  locality  or  producUre. 
ness  m  tillage,  can  more  profitably  be  appropriated  to  other  purnoses 
Another  prominent  fact  must  be  regarded  in  an  estimate  of  ule  adyan^ 
tages  of  sheep  husbandry. 

Horses,  as  they  become  aged,  grow  worthless.  The  ox  and  swine  can 
only  be  prepared  for  the  shambles  with  great  toil  and  expenditure-  but 
the  sheep,  when  turned  off  at  his  maturity,  is  ready  for  market  with  no 
other  exi»nse  or  charge  than  his  ordinary  pasturage.  The  summer- 
grazing  of  sheep  upon  appropriate  lands  is  a  trifling  consideration  in 
calculaung  their  disbursements.  One  ton  of  hay,  under  ordinary  cir 
cumstances,  will  keep  ten  sheep  through  a  winter  in  the  meridian  of  x\ew 
A-ngland.  The  average  value  of  hay  in  that  district  is  $8  per  ton  The 
incidental  expenses  of  the  ten  sheep,  particularly  if  no  credit  is'  jriven 
to  their  manure  or  fertilizing  effect  upon  pastures,  cannot  exceed  ft2 
m  addition.  With  proper  management,  and  the  usage,  which  should 
uniformi  y  prevail,  of  turning  off  sheep  in  a  vigorous  maturity,  that  esti- 
mate  will  cover  the  usual  contingent  loss  from  disease  and  accident 
An  average  yield  per  head  of  full-blooded  merinos  should  reach  3i  cents 
of  wool.  The  price  of  the  current  year  is  probably  a  fair  medium,  and 
presents  for  that  grade  of  wool  a  minimum  of  about  40  cenU?  The  ten 
sheep  will  average  three  lambs,  worth  at  least  three  dollars  when  weaaed. 
Ihe  account  may,  I  think,  be  stated  thus  : 

Dr.  Ten  sheep,  to  one  year's  keeping 

Ch.  By      do.    32^  lbs.  wool,  at  40  cents      - 

By      do.    3  lambs,  at  $1  each  -  .  .  . 

Leaving  an  excess  of  g6,  the  annual  profit  of  ten  sheep 
fects  and  observations  will  sustain  this  calculation.     I  can  more  readilr 
Illustrate  my  views  by  a  brief  statement  of  the  management  and  profits 
of  a  single  flock,  with  which  I  am  familiar.     This  flock  consists  durinjr 
the  winter  of  about  350  sheep  of  all  classes.      The  manager  selec  J 
annually  about  100  choice  young  ewes,  not  under  two  years  old,  for 
breeding.     He  usually  raises  as  many  lamba  as  he  appropriates  ew4  to 
breeding,  twins  often  more  than  equalizing  any  occasional  losses.     He 
turns  off  each  autumn  fat  sheep,  equal  in  number  to  the  lambs  which 
ne  raises.     The  sheep  are  at  the  period  of  their  full  vigor  and  highest 
^lue,  and  command  from  $1   25  to  $1  75.     The  flock  averages  3i?ents 
01  wool,  which  at  the  present  season  sold  for  44|  cents  per  lb.     The 
casual  loss  in  this  flock  is  so  insignificant  as  scarcely  to  enter  into  the 
estimates  of  the  manager.     I  am  aware  that  this  case  exhibits  remarka- 
Dle  results,  but  none  that  cannot  be  attained  by  an  exercise  of  the  same 
judgment  and  skill      The  only  peculiar  features  of  this  management 
are  those  which  1  have  already  referred  to  in  the  habit  of  disposing  of 
Uie  refuse  of  the  flock  before  they  become  deteriorated  by  age  or  disease, 
and  their  careful  protection  from  the  changes  and  severity  of  the  climate. 
Ihe  sheep,  particulariy  the  feebler  portion  of  the  flock,  are  studiouslr 
housed  throughout  the  winter.   They  are  supplied  with  ninning  water  br 
pipes  within  the  building,  which  they  only  leave  an  hour  or  two  each 
<i*y  for  air  aad  exercise.     They  consume  much  less  fixider  by  this  ar- 
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THDffement,  and  are  protected  from  the  alternations  of  wet  and  cold,  gen- 
erally so  fatal  to  the  health  and  lives  of  these  animals. 

In  determining  the  relative  value  and  profit  of  fine  and  coarse,  or  la^ 
and  small  sheep,  regard  must  necessarily  be  had  to  the  fact,  whether  the 
primary  object  of  the  cultivator  is  wool-growing  or  mutton.  A  few  gen- 
eral snggestions  will  convey  my  views  on  this  subject,  and  incidentally 
embody  replies  to  several  other  points  embraced  in  the  inquiries.  An 
opinion,  formed  many  years  since — that  pure  merinos  were  better  adapted 
to  the  severe  and  fluctuating  climate  of  our  northern  latitudes,  and  ia 
general  mote  profitable,  than  Saxon  sheep — has  been  corroborated  and 
confirmed  by  all  subsequent  observation.  The  former  are  more  hardy 
in  constitution,  larger,  and  more  vigorous.  They  excel  in  beauty,  yield 
better  mutton,  and  heavier  fleece,  which,  in  fineness  and  texture,  often 
closely  approximates  to  the  latter.  There  has  occurred  so  constant  an 
intermixture  of  the  breedi,  that  it  is  exceedingly  rare  to  find  a  flock  of 
pure  and  exclusive  merino  ex;traction.  Many  breeders  have  designed, 
ajid  with  occasional  success,  to  preserve  this  purity.  I  am  able  to  indi- 
cate numerous  flocks  of  highly  pure  merino  blood,  and  all  are  pre-emi- 
nently remunerative.  Tliese  flocks  are  uniformly  distinguished  for  com- 
pact fleeces,  with  long  fibles  of  wool,  white,  and  pure  from  gum.  Their 
clip  will  average,  in  diflferent  flocks,  from  four  to  six  cents  per  head. 
1  cannot  believe  that  such  flocks  can  be  essentially  improved  by  an  infu- 
sion of  a  foreign  stock,  whose  great  peculiarity  seems  to  be  a  gummy, 
matted  fleece.  These  imported  animals  may  be  favorably  combined  with 
flocks  of  short,  loose,  and  open  wool.  Immense  progress  has  been  at- 
taiued  by  judicious  breeding  in  the  last/^ew  years  in  the  quality  and  value 
of  our  wool,  and  equally  in  the  size  and  beauty  of  our  animals.  These 
improvements  may  be  extended  to  almost  an  indefinite  degree  of  perfec- 
ti«n  by  the  exercise  of  judicious  skill  and  intelligence.  Small  and  fine 
woolled  sheep  yield  more  wool  in  proportion — and  of  more  value— to  their 
size  than  the  large  and  coarse  sheep.  They  consume  less  food,  but  re- 
quire more  care  and  expense  in  their  attendance  and  keeping.  The 
mutton  of  the  large,  coarse  sheep  is  much  preferred,  and  bears  a  higher 
price  in  market;  and  as  they  should  range  on  cheap  pasturage  in  fatten- 
ing, the  difference  in  the  expense  from  their  increased  consumption  is  an 
unimportant  consideration.  The  conclusions  1  adopt  from  these  views 
are,  that  merinos  are  the  most  appropriate  breed  in  the  northern  section 
of  the  Union,  where  designed  for  wool-growing,  and  that  large  and 
coarse  sheep  are  the  most  profitable  where  the  primary  object  of  the 
breeder  is  mutton. 

The  original  coarse-woolled  sheep,  which  prevailed  in  tjie  country  pre- 
vious to  the  importation  of  merinoa,  have  become  extinct;  but  several 
varieties  of  long  and  middle-woolled  sheep,  and  infinitely  superior  ani- 
flials,  have  been,  since  that  period,  introduced.  These  sheep  have  all 
been  propagated  in  Europe  on  account  of  the  high  and  peculiar  excel- 
lence of  the  mutton  they  afford.  They  are  all,  for  this  purpose,  most  val- 
uable and  desirable  acquisitions.  Among  these  varieties  I  assigi|  the 
preference  to  the  "  South  Downs. "  I  think  they  unite  the  greatest  com- 
bination of  excellent  qualities.  They  are  beautiful  in  form  and  appear- 
ance, vigorous  in  constitution,  sufficiently  large,  apt  to  fttten,  affording 
mutton  of  rare  and  exquisite  flavor,  and  yielding  a  heavy  and  compact 
fleece  of  wool,  equal  in  fineness  and  value  to  half  blood  merino.    They 


are  peculiarly  docile  and  domestic  in  their  habits.  The  grades  of  this 
breed  arc  most  valuable  animals.  The  cross  of  a  South  Down  ewe  with 
a  merino  buck  unites  as  many  desirable  qualities  as  can  be  reached  for 
the  combined  object  of  wool  and  mutton.  They  unite  size  and  beauty 
with  a  heavy  fleece  and  a  fair  quality  of  wool.  The  South  Down  and 
their  grades  may  be  raised  with  great  success  in  every  section  of  the 
country  accessible  to  markets  and  adapted  to  sheep  husbandry. 


ON  SHEEP  BREEDING. 


BY  P.  A.  BROWNE,  LL.  D. 


There  are,  doubtless,  some  persons  who  imagine  that  they  have  no 
interest  in  the  breeding  of  sheep  and  raising  of  wool;  if  there  are  any 
such  among  our  readers,  we  have  a  few  preliminary  remarks  to  make  to 
them.  Every  one  who  eats  mutton  or  wears  cloth  coats  and  pantaloons, 
or  flannel  or  toorstcd  under-clothing,  or  who  in  winter  sleeps  under  a 
blanket,  is  directly  interested  in  our  subject.  Hunger  and  nakedness, 
to  a  considerable  degree,  would  be  the  results  o(  totally  neglecting  to  grow 
wool;  and  these,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  dire  formidable  opponents  in 
any  community.  But  we  are  all  willing  to  admit  that  we  take  an  indi- 
rect interest  in  what  concerns  any  great  class  of  the  society  to  which  we 
belong;  and  in  the  breeding  of  sheep  and  raising  of  wool,  the  ofrricul. 
turtst  has  a  deep  and  abiding  interest.  The  farmers  and  planters  form  a 
large  proportion  of  the  voters,  the  tax-payers,  the  producers  and  consu- 
mers of  all  agricultural,  and  the  consumers  of  all  manufactured  products. 
It  IS  calculated  that  there  are  in  the  United  States  four  millions  of  agri- 
culturists; and  how  can  anything  which  intimately  concerns  so  large  a 
portion  of  our  relatives,  friends,  acquaintances,  and  fellow  citizens  be 
unimportant  to  one  of  us?  Agriculture  is  the  elder  sister  of  commerce 
and  manufactures;  which  naturally  lean  upon  her  for  support  and  main- 
tenance; hence,  every  commercial  and  manufacturing  community  is  bound 
to  support  the  farmer  and  planter,  as  they  are  bound  reciprocally  to  aid 
and  assist  the  merchant  and  the  mechanic.  How  many  thousands  are 
engaged  in  the  transportation,  stapling,  and  manufacture  of  wool,  and  in 
the  transportation  and  sale  of  woollen  fabrics  ?  And  their  interests  ought 
not  to  be  neglected.  We  have  not  implicit  faith  in  newspaper  puhlished 
statistics.  In  one  which  recently  appeared,  it  is  slated  that  the  pounds 
of  wool  used  in  the  Unifed  States  are  70,762,829,  and  that  the  value  of 
the  raw  material  is  $25,755,988;  which  would  be  allowing  a  fraction  more 
than  thjrty-six  cents  for  the  value  of  each  pound  of  wool.  Now,  if  from 
the  70,762,829  pounds  usedin  the  United  States,  we  deduct  18,000,000  of 
the  imported,  annually,  it  will  leave  52,762,829  for  the  quantity  raised  in 
the  United  States;  which,  allowing  an  average  of  Uirec  pounds  per  sheep, 
would  give  17,594,276  sheep  in  the  United  States;  whereas  there  are 
rnaay  persons,  who  are  deemed  competent  judges,  who  estimate  them  as 
high  as  thirty  five  or  forty  millions. 

But  whether  the  amount  of  wool  used  in  the  United  States  be  over  or 
jnder-rated,  it  has  to  be  transported,  stapled,  and  manufactured,  and  the 
Mbncs  transported  and  sold;  and  if  you  will  add  to  the  sum  of  a^cul- 
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iarists  and  farmers  the  number  of  these  transporters,  staplers,  mann&e- 
tnrers  of  wool,  and  transporters  and  venders  of  woollen  fabrics,  the 
amount  of  persons  interested  in  one  subject  will  be  greatly  increased. 
Again,  the  United  Slates  mnnvfacture  wool ;  but,  under  the  present  imper> 
feet  system  of  sheep  breeding  and  wool-growing,  we  do  not  raise  wool 
enough  for  the  manufacturers,  but,  on  the  contrary,  import  annually 
about  eighteen  millions  of  pounds.  Instead©/ doing  this,  we  ought,  after 
supplying  our  own  manufactories,  to  export  more  than  double  that 
amount^  raised  by  our  own  people,  upon  our  own  lands.  And  this  we 
can  do,  and  trill j  if  those  the  most  interested  in  this  branch  of  indus- 
try, and  their  rRpresentatives,  will  only  do  their  duty.  American  sheep- 
breeders  and  wool  prpducei%  possess  eminent  advantages  over  any  other 
people  engaged  in  the  same  business,  for  they  have  the  best  lands  for  the 
pprpose  at  a  very  low  price;  a  sheep  may  be  maintained  in  some  of  our 
western  and  southwestern  States  at  an  annual  expense  of  twenty  five 
conts,  and  will  yield  from  two  to  four  pounds  of  wool,  worth,  if  of  the 
projjer  kind,  from  forty  to  fifty  cents  a  pound,  not  to  mention  the  profit 
from  the  increase  of  lambs.  The  sheep-breeders  of  some  other  countries 
have  yet  to  experiment  upon  the  kind  of  sheep  best  calculated  for  their 
climate  and  soil;  here  that  experiment  has  been  made,  but  the  result  has 
not  been  fairly  put  before  the  public.     In  some  places  they  can  raise  only 

•  one  species  of  sheep;  Itere  we  can  produce  two,  being  all  that  is  necessary 
for  the  growing  of  tleeces,  We  have  more  than  one  thousand  millions 
of  acres  of  land  capable  of  producing  sheep,  and  there  could  not  be  a 
more  useful  measure  devised  than  to  encourage  the  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  emigrants  who  are  daily  seeking  an  asylum  upon  our  shores  to 
settle  on  some  of  them,  and  turn  their  attention  to  this  important  branch 

-of  industry.* 

1(  is  thought  by  many  agriculturists  that  hy  unskilful  farming  the  fer- 
tility of  our  soil  is  gradually  diminishing;  and  there  appears  to  be  great 
good  sense  in  this  opinion.  If  by  suddenly  taking  everything  away  and 
returning  nothing  to  the  soil  again,  we  would  deprive  it  of  those  ingre- 
dients in  the  propagation  of  grain  that  arc  absolutely  necessary  for  its 
growth,  the  argument  will  hold  good  where  this  is  done  grcuiuaUy,  ex- 
cept that  a  longer  time  is  consumed  in  the  destruction:  the  one  is  a^xir- 

'<dy»%s,  the  other  a  consumption.  But  by  the  raising  of  sheep  we  return 
to  the  soil  a  portion  of  the  precious  ingredients  of  organization;  for  it  is 
a  well-known  and  acknowledged  fact  that  sheep  itnprove  the  land  upon 
which  they  are  pastured  and  fed.  The  raising  and  breeding  of  »heep 
has,  in  point  of  practical  profit,  another  advantage  over  the  raising  of 
grain;  it  costs  three  times  more  to  produce  a  bushel  of  corn  upon  poor 
land  than  it  does  upon  rich;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  sheep,  for 
they  can  be  maintained  upon  the  poor  land  quite  as  well  as  upon  a  rich 
soil.  Some  of- the  finest  wool  in  our  collection  was  produced  upon 
"wom-out  tobacco  land  of  Tirginia!     Everything  must  be  taken  in  con- 

-nexion  with  the  modern  improvements  of  our  country,  or  our  calcula- 

'tions  will  be  behind  the  age  and  useless.  This  is  the  age  of  railroads! 
The  construction  of  these  improved  means  of  conveyance  encourages 

•  W«  are  said  to  potsest  a  tfrtilory  of  .?,2-],.'>95  square  mile«— a  territory  95  times  ai 
^rcatM  the  laland  of  Great  Britain,  more  than  lb  umea  m  large  aa  France,  more  than  19 
1un«)«  aa  large  aa  all  Genmaay  ;  yet  f/on  liieac  aoMnlnw  we  uuport  m'Uiona  of  pounda  ti 
'Vool  aocii  year ! 


the  transportation  to  a  distance  from  the  place  of  growth  of  agricultural 
productiojis,  owing  to  which  the  refuse  is  forever  lost  to  the  soil  upoo 
which  they  grow;  and  this  being  repeated  from  year  to  year,  the  fertility 
is  constantly  reduced,  until  at  length  the  farm  can  no  longer  produce  a 
crop.  Now,  we  can,  for  the  time  being,  no  more  directly  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  this  draining  system  than  we  can,  with  our  hands  only,  stop  the 
locomotive  in  its  onward  career;  but  by  introducing  upon  each  farm  a 
flock  of  sheep,  whose  wool  only  is  carried  to  a  distance,  we  can  in  a  great 
measure  retard,  if  not  entirely  prevent,  this  deleterious  consummation. 
So  that  we  find  that  sheep  with  railroads  may  succeed ;  while  grain  with 
railroads  will  be  a  failure  in  agricultural  economy. 

Believing  the  above  to  be  fundamental  truths,  and  desirous  as  much 
as  in  an  humble  individual  lies  to  promote  the  good  of  our  common  coun- 
try, we  have  collected  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world  where  sheep  are 
raised,  specimens  of  their  fleece.  These  wo  have  subjected  to  the  most 
rigid  scientific  examinations  with  the  microscope,  michrometer,  and 
trichrometer,  with  the  double  view  of  ascertaining  tchal  has  been  done 
abroad  and  what  can  be  done  in  the  United  Slates  as  regards  the  produc- 
tion of  valuable  fleece.  The  result  of  these  investigations,  although 
highly  creditable  to  a  nu'uber  of  intelligent  and  careful  sheep- breeders 
in  various  parts  of  the  Union,  discloses  the  lamentable  fact  that  a  ma- 
jority of  agriculturists,  for  want  of  proper  information,  are  pursuing  a 
plan  of  propagation  that  can  never  furnish  to  them  and  to  their  country 
a  permanent,  self  supplying  race  of  sheep,  possessing,  equally,  the  pro- 
perties of  both  their  progenitors.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  Con- 
gress can  do  much  to  render  the  system  of  sheep- breeding  more  perfect^ 
and  the  subject  calls  aloud  for  their  attention;  for  if  history  is  to  be  de- 
pended u|X)n,  no  country  has  ever  existed,  where  due  regard  was  paid  to 
the  propagation  of  fleece,  that  has  not  become  wealthy.  In  the  mean 
time  we  will  oflfer  a  few  observations  upon  this  important  subject. 

Of  breeding  and  raising  domestic  animals. — Breeding  and  raising 
domestic  animals  includes  not  only  the  multiplication  of  individuals, 
but  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  their  species,  so  as  to  insure- 
some  desirable  end,  which  should  always  be  kept  fully  in  view. 

The  design  in  raising  sheep  should  be  to  produce,  with  the  least  trouble 
and  expense,  the  greatest  quantity  of  the  most  valuable  quality  of  fleece  ; 
and  when  this  is  done,  and  then  only,  is  the  system  of  sheep  breeduig 

We  are  aware  that  there  are  some  who  consider  that  the  main  object 
in  raising  sheep  is  to  produce  fine  flesh  for  food  ;  and  that  others  enter- 
tain the  opinion  that  wool  and  carcass  are  of  equal  importance,  and 
equally  deserving  of  care  and  attention.  But  we  maintain  that  the- 
matter  which  ought  to  absorb  our  undivided  attention  is  the  fleece,  and 
that  the  production  of^good  mutton  will  be  a  necessary  consequence. 

The  most  valuable  properties  of  fleece,  as  regards  its  usefulness  in 
inanufactures  and  the  arts,  are  its  fineness,  its  ductility,  and  its  flexi- 
bility and  elasticity— indicating  its  softness,  its  strength,  and  either  its 
capacity  to  felt  and  full  in  an  eminent  degree,  or  its  being  free  frou» 
shrinking. 

Therefore  the  greatest  perfection  in  sheep-breeding  and  raising  consist* 
in  being  able  to  produce  an  animal  whose  wool  is  fine,  soft,  and  strong^ 
and  will  felt  and  full  perfectly;  or  one  whose  fleece  is  fine,  soft,  aod 
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strong,  and  will  not  shrink.  And  we  propose  to  show  that  either  of 
these  objects  can  be  effected  in  the  United  States  with  ont  stock,  and 
that  both  may  be  effected  \«iih  tiffo  stocks,  but  that  both  cannot  be  done 
effectually  and  permanently  with  one. 

Upon  examining  the/abdve-mentioned  properties  of  fleece,  it  is  a]»pa. 
rent  that,  inasmuch  as  these  qualities  depena  upon  specific  differences 
of  the  animals,  the  samV  species  cannot,  by  any  management  or  skill  of 
the  breeder,  be  made  to  produce  wool  that  will  felt  and  full,  and  fleece 
that  will  not  shrink  ;  but  that  to  vary  the  peculiar  specific  properties  of 
either  within  the  range  of  the  specific  characteristics  of  each  species  is 
more  or  less  under  the  control  of  the  skilful  breeder. 

For  instance:  the  diameter  of  wool  taken  from  animals  descended 
from  the  same  parentage  may  vary  ;  so  the  ductility  and  elasticity  of 
filament  (and  consequently  the  softness  of  the  fleece)  may  differ,  although 
the  race  is  identical,  and  the  strength  of  the  fibres  is  doubtless  subject 
to  the  same  law  ;  but  far  different  is  the  case  with  the  property  of  feltmg, 
fulling,  and  shrinking,  which  depends  upon  the  shape,  direction,  and 
inclination  of  the  filament,  and  these  upon  its  organization,  all  which  in 
the  fleece  that  will  felt,  full,  and  shrink,  are  different  from  those  that 
will  not— so  much  so  that  we  have  ventured  to  call  the  one  wool,  the 
other  hair  ;  and  so  they  ara  in  the  proper  understanding  of  those  terms; 
for — 

1st.  Hair  is  in  shape  cylindrical  or  oval;  but  wool  is  eccentrically 
elliptical  or  flattened. 

2d.  The  direction  of  hair  is  either  straight,  flowing,  or  curled  ;  but 
wool  is  crisped  and  frizzled,  and  sometimes  spirally  curled. 

3d.  Hair  issues  out  of  tlie  epidermis  at  an  acute  angle  ;  but  wool 
emerges  at  a  right  angle. 

4lh.  The  coloring  mattci  of  a  perftct  hair  is  contained  in  a  central 
canal;  but  the  most  perfect  wool  has  no  such  canal,  the  coloring  matter 
being  disseminated  in  the  cortex,  or  the  cortex  and  fibres. 

6th.  The  scales  of  the  cortex  of  hair  are  less  numerous  than  those  of 
wool;  are  less  pointed,  and  smoother;  and  they  embrace  the  shaft  more 
intimately  than  ihose  of  wool  ;  causing  wool  to  felt  and  full,  while 
hair  will  not  shrink.  Theae  things  surprise  on  account  of  their  novelty  ; 
but  when  they  are  perfectly  understood,  no  one  will  any  longer  marvel 
why  we  say  that ''  there  are  two  species  of  sheep."  Let  us,  then,  in  the 
first  place,  examine  the  subject  of 

FtLTS    AND    FELTINa 

i 

The  word/cA  is  from  the  Saxon  "  felt  "—from  ''  fel,"  the  hide  or  skin 
of  an  animal.  The  fabric  is  manufactured  from  wool  of  sheep  or  other 
animals,  the  filaments  of  which  are  entangled  and  matted  together,  so  as, 
without  spinning  or  weaving,  to  form  a  compact  mass.  'J'here  is  no 
doubt  but  that  felting  was  practised  at  a  very  early  day.  It  is  true  that 
the  first  impulse  of  an  uncitilized  mind  would  be  to  cover  the  body  with 
the  skins  of  animals  rudely  stitched  together.*  "  Unto  Adam,  also,  and 
his  wife  did  the  Lord  Clod  make  coats  of  skins,  andclotked  them."— 


•The  Hare  Indians,  oroupyinij  the  Talley  of  the  river  McKenue,  ore  clothed  in  rabbit 
>kuMi  tagged  together.     (Uniiod  Stales  Exploring  Eiptdiiion.) 


Oen.,  ch.  iii,  v.  21.*  But  it  could  not  haTe  long  escaped  observation 
that  the  filaments  of  the  woolly  covering  of  some  animals,  while  yet 
growing  upon  their  bodies,  had  a  tendency  to  entangle  and  mat;  and 
tbiB  natural  felting  was  doubtless  imitated  by  our  earliest  forefiithers, 
probably  long  before  spinning  and  weaving  were  known.f 

Travellers  tell  us  of  Tartars  manufacturing  tent  covers  and  tent-carpets 
by  spreading  two  or  three  layers  of  wool  on  the  wet  ground  and  treading 
them  together,  making  eifelt;  but  they  have  no  idea  of 

The  Felting  Property. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  antiquity  of  felting,  and  the  great  perfection 
which  it  has  attained  as  a  mechanical  and  manufacturing  art,  it  was  not 
until  very  recently,  comparatively,  that  the  property  in  the  filament  of 
wool  upon  which  it  depends  was  known,  or  even  suspected.  Experi- 
ence taught  that  hair  would  not  felt,  and  that  wool  would;  an(J  from  the 
same  great  teacher  it  was  learned  that  among  the  last  mentioned  integ- 
uments there  were  various  degrees  of  this  matting  and  mass-making 
power, it  requiring  more  felting  power  to  felt  than  to  full;  but  to  explain 
the  cause,  or  describe  ihe  modus  operandi,  the  learned  and  unlearned  were 
equally  at  fault.  The  skilful  operator  has  a  mass  of  wool  which  with 
his  magic  bow  he  has  formed  into  the  desired  shape;  this  fleece,  "  light 
as  the  thistle  down  that  floats  on  the  air,"  with  no  other  agency  than  a 
damp  linen  cloth  and  the  pressure  of  his  hands,+  he  in  a  ^w  moments 
transforms  into  a  firm  cloth  or  felt;  but  neither  he  nor  the  scientific 
looker  on  could  explain  the  phenomenon.  At  length  a  filament  of  wool 
was  placed  under  the  microscope,  &nd  the  mystery  was  revealed.^ 

It  is  the  scales  of  the  cortex  of  pile  that  cause  the  filaments  to  felt. 
They  are  circularly  disposed;  upon  hair  they  are  less  numerous,  smoother, 
rounder  at  the  point,  and  embrace  the  stalk  more  intimately;  upon  wool 
they  are  more  numerous,  rougher,  sharper  at  the  point,  and  at  their  an- 
terior extremities  stand  a  little  out  from  the  shaft. 

The  scales  upon  the  different  wools  should  be  drawn,  described,  and 
classified,  to  understand  perfectly  the  felting  power. 

The  first  attempt  to  count  the  number  of  these  scales  was  made  by 
Mr.  Youatt.  He  found  upon  the  filament  of  Anglo-Merino  wool  2,400 
to  a  linear  inch. 

Let  us  here  pause  for  reflection.  If  one  inch  in  length  of  this  wool 
has  2,400  scales,  and  it  is  (as  Mr.  Youatt  tells  us)  in  diameter  rU  of 
an  inch,  there  are  upon  the  whole  area  of  its  contour  23,040  scales,  ever 
ready  to  hook  and  featen  into  as  many  to  be  found  upon  every  similar  inch 
of  filament  with  which  it  comes  in  contact  ]\\     Mr.  Youatt  afterwards 


•And  tee  Lucretius,  Lib.  xi,  t.  1,011, 

t  Yet  weaving  seems  to  hare  been  known  in  the  time  of  Job;  for  he  savs.  •  Mv  duva  mr» 
nnfterlhan  the  weaver's  shutUe."— VIII,  6.  7      jr.  •« 

1  The  nitrate  of  mercurjr  is  sometimes  used  to  facilitate  the  felting. 

Unan  arlicJe publisher  in  the  Plough,  the  Logm,  a:id  the  Anvil,  for  1850,  we  hare  riven  a 
history  of  the  duicoyery  of  the  cause  of  feluiig,  and  endeavored  to  do  jualice^o  the  niunorica 
of  those  concerned  m  its  discovery. 

I  The  following  cjilculaiion  was  made  for  us  by  Ferdinand  Hubbel,  Eaq  There  are  2  400 
poujta  (which  are  the  edges  of  scales)  upon  one  inch  ia  length  in  menno  woo!;*as- 
•unmig  It  to  be  of  the  same  circumference,  there  are  2,4mt  in  the  contour,  and  niuitiplyjne 
k  *.  J'  »l»elf  will  give  5,760,000  tor  the  number  of  points  on  the  one  inch  of  cylinder.  But 
the  filament  has  a  diameter  of  only  1-750  of  an  inch:  7.32.1-<250  :  :  0,004  =  4-1  000  =  1-850 
pvide  5,7tW,000  by  250,  and  you  will  have  23,040  for  the  number  of  scale*  upon  one  inch  in 
wn^h  of  a  nlameni  of  wool  thai  bos  a  diameter  of  1-750  of  an  inch* 
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6. 


0. 

7. 


eoanted  the  scales  of  other  wools,  from  the  result  of  which  we  hate 
made  the  following  table:    i 

No.    1.  Saxony ' 2  721 

2.  Ld.  Weston's  meriDo  picklock 2  sS) 

3.  Ryeland  Herefordshire [[  2*420 

4.  Ld.  Weston's  (common) 2  400 

Australasian  M'Arthurs ,'  *  2400 

South  Do^n *'  2090 

Odessa .......*  2,080 

New  South  Wales 2  080 

SouHi  Down  picklock 2  080 

Australasian j  92Q 

Irish  long-wool \  920 

Leicester ..,.,,.,...,.'.  1  ^860 

8.  Norfolk I  600 

Wallachian .!*!'.'/. '.!*.'.  '.*.".  *.'.'.  1^600 

9.  East  Indian  (Deccan) 1  oSi) 

Lincoln j  280 

10.  Van  Dieman's  Laod,    being  slight  and  indistinct,  were 'not 
counted. 
We  must  next  speak  of 

The  Shape  and  Position  of  the  Scales. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  besides  the  number  of  the  scales,  their  shapes 
and  their  positions  upon  the  shaft  may  materially  influence  the  felting 
power;  for  if  the  scales,  allhougli  numerous,  are  smooth,  rounded  at 
their  antenor  extremities,  and  they  adhere  to  the  shaft,  they  will  be  less 
hkely  to  entangle  and  mat  together  than  under  opposite  cireumstance*. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  examining  them  under  a  microscope  of  high 
power,  and  of  depicting  and  describing  them  as  proposed  to  be  done. 

!  Of  FuUing. 

Wool,  while  being  manufactured  into  cloth,  is  not  felted,  but  scrub- 
bled,*  carded,  spun,  wove,  and  fulled;  the  latter  process  consisting 
in  causing  the  filaments  of  the  fleece,  after  having  undergone  all  the 
other  operations  above  enumerated,  to  enlarge  and  mat  together,  thereby 
giving  more  compactness  to  the  fabric.  It  must  be  obvious  that  the  same 
property  in  wool  that  causes  it  to  felt  must  also  cause  it  to  full  But 
there  is  another  peculiaritv  in  wool,  which  is  auxiliary  to  both  these 
processes,  namely,  its  tendency  to  form  spiral  curls,  which  must  now  be 
ezjuamed.  | 

Of  Spiral  Curls, 

It  ii  one  of  the  conscquances  of  the  eccentrically  eliptical  shape  of 
wool  to  form  these  curls.  If  a  filament  of  merino  or  Saxony  wool  be 
separated  from  the  rest,  it  will  be  found  to  be  contracted  into  these  curia. 


•'nie.cnibbler  wn.iafci  of  a  large  number  of  wooden  evlinden,  placed  horizontallr  o> 
a  frama  aI«iost  touching  each  other,  with  ■maU  cylinden  plkced  abore  them  TbT^LmL 
are  eoj^ed  wuh  .ron  l*eth  ;  which,  m  they  rerol^e  in  daflSrent  d.^Juon.?^ S^^^SS 
minute  oroportiona.  After  having  been  tran»ferr«d  from  eykjider  t*  cylindeT  ifce  woifS 
inaUy  tkrtwa  off  la  a  flake.     It  m  tken  carded.  /—w  *m  cyuaaar,  lae  wool.M 


r^ 


If  it  ia  extended  until  it  ii  straight,  and  then  set  at  Uberty,  it  wfll  snon- 
S^!:;:;!jL"ih?«'?  '"^  ong^nal  spiraHyeuried  condition. ^Nowhisl^ 
to  «>nceive  that  filaments  m  this  spirally  curled  state  are  more  likelfto 
entangle  and  rnat  together  than  they  woild  have  been  were  they  strafJu 
or  even  undulated.  But,  preliminary  to  spinning,  the  wool  haT  ?ai 
above  suited)  to  undergo  the  operation,  of  scnibbfiig  and  ^wding,  W 
which  these  curled  filaments  are  broken  into  minute  curvesTr^^^tons 
of  nngs,  and  these  interlock  stUl  more  than  the  enUre  sdri  cSs  21 
wdl^  obvious  to  the  reader;  for  these  curves  and  sections  bfrin«  ha^ 
ing  been  tcHwed  .bout  in  every  direction  by  the  scrubbing  rnachfne  and 

their  own,  which  will  be  much  more  likely  to  interiock  than  wh«»n  nn 
the  unbjoken  filament,  their  points  were  all^n  one1S2^L„  il^'^'en 
deavor  to  make  this  sull  more  plain  by  the  aid  of  diagrams. 

.«.h  ^5?'^  ?*  ^  •"  ^  f£ir^y  ^"^'^  ^^^nts  oFwool,  presented  to 
each  other  root  to  point,    the  points  of  the  scales,  being  in  opposite  di 

curied  filaments  to  be  broken  into  curves  and  sections  of  rinjfs  bv  the 
scrubbhng^achme  and  cards,  at  the  places  indicated  by  he  h&Sj 
lines  upon  the  figure  A  B;  the  tendency  to  entangle  is,  il  tiie  fire?pl^ 

rinr^B.;?  P'^P"'^""  *°  the  number  of  these  ^cnrv^sa^dsSr^f 
nngs.     But  suppose,  again,  that  these  curves  and  sections  of  rimrs  are 

^nSn  fi^«  ?5^n  "t^    .  °^  '^'  P°*""  °f  ^^«''  «^^'««^  «  repre- 

sented in  figure  C  D;  the  tendency  to  entangle  and  the  mass  to  mat  wUl 

be  still  further  increased,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  curves  or  ^ 
tions  of  nngs  that  ne  thus  oppo^tely  presented 

iTom  all  which  we  learn  that,  although  the  scales  are  the  nrinci 
pa    cause  of  felting,  yet  they  reeeive  confiderable^' Ci  tSe^l^* 

«nat  will  felt  and  full,  it  now  becomes  us  to  say  a  few  words  respecting 

Uu  FUecefwr  mamtfacturing  articles  thai  will  not  shnnk. 

FWe  that  will  not  shrink  (or  wUl  not  do  so  in  an  appreciable  desree^  is 

hSnt^^^^T?^""'''  ^'  "^^  man«fiu:ture  of  flannel,  Worsted,*  blfSTet.^ 

t^  ^;    ^T  '^^.  '^.  ^  ^°de"tond  that  shrinkiv,  which  is  definS 

-tmn^^>'^!^^^''/'''Vr^''  «P^^'"  "  oij;  another  worflJ 
fulUng,  since  it  depends  for  its  operation  upon  preciselv  the  same 
piopertes  of  the  JUeoe.f  U  wool  pos'Saing  the  sJ^^Z>^TtThL 
manufccmred  into  cloth,  all  but  thi  fullingf  it  wiU  i^JSX  whe^ 
used  and  washed  in  hot  w«er,  shrink;  aSd  so  wmj^SifZ^ 

obtjm  flannel  irA«:A  irifl  «or  «*r5i*  IS  to  use  that  liaterial.    Tltis^Lr 

T  '^I'^'^^r^  V^  ^^^  •^^y  good  in  practiSTwiy  oneiS  di.: 
cover  who  will  try  the  experiment;  ^  that  nSthing  ^rtherre^  to  iJ. 

"Wonted  is  a  thmd  ipun  of  l«eee  that 
twitted  hsHer  than  ordinarily.    FomcrtY,  „ 
e«pi,  doTM,  Ac.    The  name  ia  dcriTed  from 
wnmAalmrad.    (8w  fiktar'a  M«Moir,  Am.  p 
rwnarita  apon  tli*  manafactMre  of  worated;; 

t  The  aegTM  0M7  vmrr. 
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*  ^  ^^^'^  '''»*«*»  ">  ^  •pinnin*  i« 
.  It  WM  aiMf  HMd  (•  be  woTCB  into  atodciia. 
wa  tfcrt^of  thatow.  i.  En^kiid  wkere  it  waalm 
■"    ~     ^,  wmm*  wiU  be  found  aoac  axceUaot 
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kpown  but  whether  the  shqep  breeder  can  at  plemsun  pr§im€  a  Jlmee 
that  wUfdt  imifvU,  or  aJUece  that  will  not  shrink;  and  this  queetioii  we 
piopote  to  diacuss.  | 

I     Of  Shkep. 

Wool  grows  upon  a  great  many  aninnals,  biit  our  chief  snpply  is  ob- 
tained from  the  ^ep.  Sheep  belong  A)  the  tribe  of  hollow- horns,  of  the 
Older  Ruminantia,  amd  are  distinguished  from  the  goat  {Hincipally  by  die 
direction  of  the  homa.        j 

We  will  not  consume  time  by  enumerating  the  different  kinds  of 
sheep,  nor  by  noticing  the  vain  endeavors  that  haipe  been  made  to  refi» 
all  the  domesticated  varietieB  to  some  wild  species.  They  were  domes- 
ticated as  early  as  the  time  of  Abel,  for  he  was  a  '^keeper  of  sheep;"  but 
there  were  no  doubt  wild  ones  ever  since,  and  even  are  at  the  present  day. 

Cf  the  two  Species  of  Sheep. 

It  is  very  evident  to  us  that  there  are  two  distinct  species  of  sheep,  viz: 

1st.  The  hairy  sheep,  ami  .  v> 

2d.  The  toooUy  sheep.  * 

The  hairy  sheep,  when  perfect,  has  no  wool;  and  the  woc41y  sheep, 
when  perfect,  has  not  a  hair  on  it.  We  have  already  described  hair 
and  wool,  and  shown  how  the  latter  is  admirably  calculated  for  the  man- 
ufocture  of  felts  and  all  cloths  which  are  required  to  full;  and  the  for- 
mer to  the  manufacture  of  flannel,  worsted  blankets,  and  hose,  and  all 
articles  that  are  required  not  to  shrink.  .t 

The  fleece  of  the  hiUry  sheep  has  sometimes  been  ealled  ''long  wool,'' 
and  that  of  the  woolly  sheep  "short  wool;"  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  for- 
mer is  not  wool  at  all,  and  these  ''lona"  and  ''short"  names  should  be 
discontinued,  being  calculnted  to  mislead.  In  the  manufacture  of  &- 
brics  that  are  required  not  to  shrink,  the  hair  should  be  com^M^and 
spun,  but  never  scnibbled  nor  carded.  The  object  is  to  preserve  the 
same  direction  of  filaments  that  tiiey  had  on  the  body  of  the  aninial, 
where  the  scales  are  not  opposed  to  each  other,  and  where  they  have  no 
tendency  to  entangle,  even  should  they  become  loose. 

But  rt  will  be  objected  that  there  are  sheep  that  have  on  them  both 
hair  and  wool.  We  admit  it,  and  shall  now  proceed  to  show  that  the 
existence  of  such  mongrels  is  no  argument  whatever  against  our  division 
into  two  pure  species.  Btit,  as  the  discussion  of  this  point  involves 
nearly  the  whole  art  of  shaep-breeding,  it  is  time  that  we  should  reduce 
what  we  have  to  ny  to  onier. 

Ride  th§  first.  The  she^p-breeder  should  never  cross  the  two  species 
of  sheep,  viz:  the  hairy  sheep  and  the  woolly  shaep. 

This  is  the  most  important  direction  we  have  to  give;  it  is  the  golden 
rule— the  ^nutftis  principtUus—a.  rule  the  more  necessary  to  be  dwelt 
upon,  as  its  adverse  nas  been  countenanced  by  authority,  and  has  been 
acted  upon  by  those  whose  example  has  been  deemed  worthy  of  being 
followed,     its  discussion  divides  into  two  questions,  viz: 

Ist.  Whether  the  hairy  sheep  and  the  vooUy  sheep  belong  to  two  dis- 
tinct species.    And 

2d.  Whether,  by  the  amalgamation  of  two  distinct  species  of  animals, 
a  permanent  sclfsvpporiing  rac§,  fMSsessing  equally  the  properties  of  both 
parents,  can  be  produced. 
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IThe  learned  have  not  always  agreed  upon  a  definition  of  the  term 
"Ipecies;  on  the  centrary,  it  has^een  nsed  in  diffeient  senses,  accord- 
mg  to  the  mode  or  subject,  whether  literary,  popularly,  logically,  or 
aoolo^ically  and  physiologically.  In  its  zoological  and  ph^ioloiical 
meaiUM  it  is,  according  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smith,  "a^rf  PRwcSut. 
founded  upon  the  indefinite  varieties  of  which  auimal  life  is  cr.paUe  »» 
In  rMjd  to  proof,  he  considers  common  parentage  as  the  best  e^Tdence 
which  the  nature  of  the  ease  admits;  but,  as  this  parentage  could  not 
al^>  be  traced,  he  does  not  exclude  other  proof 

We  acknowledge  that  we  prefer  the  definitions  of  species  given,  re- 
gscttve^,  by  Van  Amnnge  and  Ifills;  but  we  do  not  thmk  that  it  wiuld 
^i?t!^?*  too  much  to  affirm  that,  under  aUnost  any  other  definition 
of  It  to  be  found  in  the  books,  the  modification  of  an  ahimal,  ftom  beinff 
«jft|^  ««^rf  ynthkair  to  bemg  «,fir^  covered  with  W,  when  p^. 

?S!f7fZ^r  *"  *^'  ^'  ?  sufficient  sToond  for  a  specific  distinction. 
That  this  IS  the  case  with  the  most  perfect  kind  of  animals  known,  we 

wiS^T^K^^^tPT'n  '"^  "Thfclaastecationof  MwiHi«/by  the  hair  and 
fmm  5^^''  heads,"  to  which  we  refer;  and  if  we  have,  the  argument, 
IX  ??.>°5Ii'i'"  r^"*  "^  "?**  two  species  of  sheep,  is  inisistiblT  But,' 
even  if  it  sha^l  not  Be  considered  that  we  have  heretofore  shown  by  the 

IZlfx^^^l  ^^^^  """  "  not  confined  to  one  species,  we  shall  contend, 
and  shall  endeavor  to  prove,  that  there  are  two  ^ecies  of  sheep, 
nf  ^^r  ^^*  ^^"^  Amringe)  is  a  constitutional  organization  in  a  race 
of  animals  producing  a  similarity  of  functions,  in  which  they  a^ree  w^ 

oiZ'T^  *'  "^^  ^^^'  *"  S^'^^"^  ^**»"^te^'  ^'"t  differ  fiSm  races 
ScJr  ^®  ^°?'^  '"  modifications  of  generic  character-in  regardto 
form,  color^  msuncts,  or  intellectual  power-and  which  we  haiSOwS 
reason  to  believe  to  be  permanently  nStive  in  the  race. '»  *^ 

an  r«I;^?^"??"^  ^^^  permanent  modifications  of  generic  character 
aaregards  form  let  us  see  whether  naturali«s  generally  have  uolbeen 
whJirr*-^^  discrepancies  of  a  much  less  deciSll  character  thCthTw 
^  f  J,"  u"^'"*"  ^^^  ^"^"y  ^^^  ^^  «he  woolly  sheep.  TTnenoS 
simihtnde  between  the  horse  and  the  ass  is  very  strikin J-the  di^re^ 

^SMlTnf  J^.^'""-°"'  °^.^^T  ^  disci^pancyTI  the  diSoS 
^tV»i^.  5r^^  consisung  m  the  «>&r  and  liarking  of  the  piU; 
ChiT^iih^*  "*^'^^''  ^t°  H  P"*  *"^  >"  'he  same  sjecies  ?    The 

jwcod  in  another  species  on  account  of  the  singular  disposition  of  the 
colof.  of  hi.  hair  (-^yuus  lineis  tmnsversis  ver^iarr^T  ^ 
andAe^^^'o  °^^^;.^f.  dziggatai,  between  which  and  the  horse 
rid^rS  .!^- r  ^'t  ^"'^  »till  slighter  shades  of  difference,  are  all  ^^ 
adered  as  disanct  species.     The  two  species  of  camel  are  distinguish^ 

ha^n»r>W.'^'*''  of  rhinoceros,  one  having  one  and  the  other 

the^d^i^YnThl'r'^  °^?^  d**'  ^^^'  ""^'^^  «^  ^"o^n  niainly  by 
me  dilTerence  in  the  horns.    Some  species  of  monkey  are  distinwishS 

«r±J?„r''  "'^^  K^'^t"  ^^  AeTbsence  of  the  tail  SloZ^ 
separated  into  species  by  the  number  of  their  toes. 

And  m  Peru  there  are  two  species  of  lizarf,  the  only  difference  betwM» 
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Why,  then,  hesitate  to  acknowledge  tv>o  species  of  sheep;  the  race  of 
one  permaiunily  covered  with  hair  ^  and  that  of  the  other  as  permanently 
covered  with  1000/ ?— especially  if  (as  has  been  shown)  the  difference  be- 
tween these  integuments  is  not  merely  one  of  color  and  marking,  (as 
in  the  cases  of  the  horse  and  the  ass,  and  the  horse  and  the  ass  and  the 
zebra,)  but  where  the  shape,  direction,  and  inclination  of  the  pile  are 
different;  where  the  disposition  of  the  coloring  matter  is  remarkably  differ- 
ent; and,  above  all,  where  .the  number,  shape,  position,  and  mode  of  ad- 
herence of  the  scales  of  the  cortex  are  so  entirely  different  as  to  render 
the  one  altogether  unfit  for  ftlting  and  fulling,  and  not  liable  to  shrink; 
while  the  other  is  admirably  adapted  to  felting  and  fulling,  and  liable  to 
shrink.  Take  all  these  thingp  into  consideration,  and  then  say  whether 
there  ia  not,  at  least,  as  mucS  ground  for  believing  these  two  animals  to 
constitute  two  species  as  there  exists  in  regard  to  the  unity  or  plurality 
of  the  humps  of  the  camel,  or  of  the  horns  of  the  rhinoceros.  And  then, 
asain,  remember  that,  to  establish  this  modification,  there  mast  be  a 
difference  of  organization — a  difference  in  the  functions  which  the 
apparatus  of  each  kind  have,  respectively,  to  perform:  for  instance,  the 
fibres  and  cortex  of  the  wool,  while  they  subserve  all  the  ordinary  pur- 
poses which  they  do  in  hair,  are  also  the  medium  of  conveyance  for  the 
coloring  ^matter  of  the  former  integument;  while  that  of  the  latter  flows 
in  a  central  canal.  ''Species  of  plants  (says  Mills)  are  not  only  real 
kinds,  but  are,  probably,  all  of  them,  real  lowest  kinds,  or  inferior 
species.''*  And  he  adds,  "  I  s&y probably,  (not  certainly,)  because  this 
is  not  the  consideration  by  wliich  the  botanist  determines  what  shall  or 
shall  not  be  admitted  as  a  snfcies;  but  which,  consistently  with  experi- 
ence, might  have  been  produced  from  the  same  stock.*  So  that  in  the 
present  instance,  (seeing  that  the  same  law  prevails  in  the  animal  com- 
monwealth,) where  the  inquiry  is — "  whether  the  hairy  sheen  and  the 
woolly  sheep  are  not  two  distinct  species?" — we  are  not  bound  to  show 
absolutely  that  they  are  descended  from  different  parentage,  but  only 
that,  consistently  with  experience,  they  might  have  been  descended  from 
different  parentages.  And  alter  having  shown  the  difference  between 
hair  and  wool,  and  having  pointed  out  the  character  of  the  discrepancies 
upon  which  zoologists  have  been  in  the  habit  of  erecting  species,  we 
would  confidently  inquire  whether  any  naturaUst,  who  haa  presented  to 
him  two  newly  discovered  wild  animals,  otherwise  alike,  but  one  of  which 
always  produced  wool  and  the  ether  one  hair,  would  hesitate  to  consign 
them  to  two  specific  departments?  And  if  he  would  not,  then  why,  ia 
the  case  now  before  us,  shosld  we  allow  habit,  bom  in  ignorance  and 
nurtured  in  stubbornness,  to  prevail  over  the  dictates  of  reason  and  ex- 
perience? 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  from  what  has  been  hitherto  said,  that  too  Uttle 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  laws  of  physiology;  for  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  xoological  and  physielogical,  and  even  the  embryolosical,  dmmi- 
ingi  of  the  word  species  materially  differ.  The  author  last  cited  remarks 
''  that  it  seems  to  be  a  law  of  physiology  that  animals  and  plants  do 
really,  in  the  physiological  as  well  as  in  the  popular  sense,  propagate  their 
kind,  transmitting  to  their  descendants  all  the  distinction  of  kind  (down 


*B]r  tke  adoption  pf  ihia  rul«  no  ineonmtfency  im  introduced,  for  (aa  tltia  learned  aatkor 
■)io«i)thia  diatiiiction,  in  ino«t(.ti.d  probably  in  all)  caaca,  happily  aacorda  with  the  etlier. 
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to  the  most  special  and  lowwt  kind)  which  they  themselves  possess." 
Now  surely  one  of  the  disbnctioas  of  kind  of  the  hairy  sh^  is  t» 
ptoduce  hair,  and  one  of  the  distinctions  of  kind  of  the  woolly  sheep 

p.  43,;  savs:  '» The  constancy  of  species  is  s  phenomenon  depending  or 

immatenai  nature.    Animals  (and  plants  als^)  produce  their  k3|enl 

^^T""^  f  neration.  We  sliaU  hereafter  show  that  all  animals  may 
be  traced  hark,  in  th^  omknr/^   ♦«  .  ^. .-_.. .1  .,      „   .     "*" 


^.^^fl^^*?!!*!^.^.^  ®™*!^**'  '^  *  mere  point  upon  the  yolk  of  the  &gi, 

animal.    But  even  here,'' 


beanng  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  future  anuum .  oui  e ven  nere  " 
he  adds,  " an-immaterial  principle,  which  no  external  influence  can  p^ 
^r.u°V°**°*^'  "  present  and  determines  its  fiiture  form;  so  that  the  e» 
of  the  hen  ^  produce  nothing  but  the  chicken,  and  the  egg  of  the  c<S- 
fish  can  produce  only  the  cod.  It  may  therefore  be  said,  with  truth,  that 
the  chicken  and  the  «)d  existed  in  the  eg^  before  their  formation."  Now 
s^though  this  learned  author  has  given  us  examples  drawn  from  two 
cJawM  of  animals,  viz:  the  chicken  and  the  fish,  it  is  feir  to  presume 
w  ^.^^  ™^,'  *""  observation  to  apply  to  animals  of  different  «eciw, 
but  of  the  same  class  and  order;  and  therefore  that  the  hair  of  thchairy 

!irA^         •  "^"^^l ''^***^'^'^l'y  ""^^l*  according  to  his  notion,  de- 
J!«?    P^^*l™  ml*^"**  pnnciple,  which  no  external  influence  can  pre- 
jent  or  modify.    The  question  of  species  is  therefore  one  otfact,  Jmd 
Dr.  Morton  was  right  when  he  said  "all  circumstances  which  teid  to 
Mtablish  analogies  are  proper  and  necessary  for  the  determination. »»     We 
!riS!!iLTi^*irT"^i*  parentage  can  be  traced  with  certainty,  that  it  con- 
stitutes the  best  evidence  which  the  nature  of  the  case  allows:  but  he 
3!?^iJ7     reject  secondary  evidence,  when  primary  cannot  be  obtained, 
would  place  himself  m  the  position  of  one  who  would  shut  his  eves  to  all 
other  hght,  because  he  cannot  always  bask  in  the  rays  of  the  noonday  sun. 
Between  animals  of  the  same  spocies  natore  throws  no  impediment  what- 
ever to  free  sexual  tntereourse,  and  the  progeny  form  a  permanent  self- 
supporting  race  of  ammals,  which  inherit  equally  the  properties  of  both 
parents.    But  with  animaU  of  different  species,  there  is  a  natural  ablmr? 
enw  to  amalgMnate,  which  sometimes  cannot  be  overcome  at  all,  and 
with  othere  exhibits  itself  m  various  ways  and  in  various  degrees;  and 
theprogeny  are  always  incapable  of  securing  a  permanent  and  self-sup- 
porting  race,  in  the  proper  sense  of  those  terms.     This  is  a  most  valuable 
rule  for  the  determination  of  species,  when  properiy  understood  and  cor- 
rectly  applied;  but,  firom  inattention  and  inadvertence,  it  has  been  con- 
Terted  into  a  fruitful  hot-bed  of  error,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown  in  the 
proper  place. 

The  comnaon  cow  and  the  buffalo  have  a  natural  antipathy  to  each 
other;  such  18  the  fixed  aversion  formed  between  these  creaiurw  (as  we 
are  inferaied  by  Goldsmith)  that  the  cow  refuses  to  feed  with  the  buffalo, 
which  she  nearly  resembles.  Wild  asses  (as  we  are  told  by  the  same 
beautiful  author)  hve  m  herds,  but  they  will  not  allow  a  hoiie  to  come 
among  them;  if,  perchance,  one  strays  into  the  boundary  of  their  irra. 
zing  ground,  they  fiiU  upon  him  without  giving  him  time  to  retreat;  tliey 
kick  and  bite  him  until  he  is  left  exhausted  on  the  spot.  The  baby- 
roussa,  or  East  India  hog,  is  often  seen  with  the  wild  boar,  with  which, 
however,  he  is  never  known  to  engender;  and  the  peccary  of  South  Amer' 
ica,  although  he  herds  wiU  the  wUd  hog,  which  he  so  much  reeemUas. 
haa  never  been  known  to  breed  with  him.     This  is  the  voice  of  natare^ 
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piDcJaiming,  in  unmistakable  terms,  her  abhorence  of  the  amalgamation 
of  speciefl. 

How  is  it  when  man  exerts  the  powerful  influence  of  domestication? 
Sometimes  even  here  all  eflbrts  to  subvert  nature  are  abortive.  Buff«n, 
fi>r  three  years,  kept  a  male  water-dog  and  a  she-wolf  together,  but  they 

refiised  to  have  any  intercoarse.  Goldumith  tells  us  ^at  a  similar  ex- 
periment was  tried  with  a  fo^  and  a  dog;  and  the  hare  and  the  rabbit, 
though  so  nearly  resembling  each  other  in  form  and  disposition,  refuse 
to  hiSid  any  communication.  Bufibn  bred  up  several  of  both  kinds  to- 
gether; but,  firom  being  at  first  indifferent,  they  soon  became  enemies, 
and  they  would  sometimes  qombat  until  one  was  disabled  or  destroyed. 
How  is  it,  it  may  be  asked,  with  the  horse  and  the  ass?  The  mule,  it 
is  asserted,  may  be  engendered  by  mixing  either  a  horse  and  a  she-ass 
or  a  jack  and  a  mare.  When  the  latter  method,  which  is  the  one  pro- 
nosed,  is  resoited  to,  a  horse  is  used  as  a  teaser,  and  before  the  jack  is 
brought  forward  the  mare  is  bood winked.  Is  this  the  free  sexual  irUer- 
caurae  spoken  of  in  the  rule  above  quoted  ^  But  we  have  another  ques- 
tion to  ask  in  regard  to  this  oonnexion ,  viz :  Is  the  mmle  prolific  ?  Is  it 
capable  of  continuing  the  race?  Goldsmith  says,  ^'  that,  from  the  great 
resemblance  between  the  horse  and  the  ass,  one  would  be  led  to  suppose 
that  they  are  of  the  same  species — that  the  ass  was  only  a  degenerate 
horse;  but  that  thny  are  perfectly  distinct— an  inseparable  line  haWng 
b«en  drawn  between  them."  He  adds,  <'  that  it  had  been  said  by  Aris- 
totle* that  the  male  mule  Was  prolific;  but  that,  after  two  thousand 
years'  experience,  this  assettien  had  been  modified;  that  others  had 
•aid  that  in  warm  climates /siTiaZe  mules  are  prolific;  but  that,  upon 
examining  the  cases,  it  was  £)und  that  such  progeny  were  incapaUe  of 
conHmiing  the  race.^^ 

Fortunately,  we  have  the  reports  of  two  cases  which  occiured  in  our 
own  country;  which,  as  they  are  exceedingly  interesting,  we  will  be 
excused  for  giving  at  large: 

"  J<An  Thomson  Kilby,  o(f  Springhill,  Nansemond  county,  Virginia, 
was  the  owner  of  a  female  uiule,  which,  on  the  23d  of  April,  1834,  was 
delivered  of  a  male  young  one.  She  was  not  suspected  of  being  with 
ibal,  and  therefore  it  was  not  known  what  animal  was  the  fother;  but 
aaspicionr  alighted  upon  a  tbree  year-old  colt  belonging  to  Mr.  Kilby, 
which  had  been  allowed  to  run  with  the  mules  on  Sundays;  alsoi  the 
young  one  resembled  the  colt.  When  born  it  was  very  lean;  but  its 
soother  (altl J ough  she  hod  a  small  udder)  having  plenty  of  milk,  it 
throve  pretty  well  until  the  20th  of  October  in  the  same  year,  when 
(having -been  previously  weaned)  it  was  taken  sick,  and  died  of  lock- 
jaw the  folio wmg  day.  Another  (female)  young  one  was  bom  of  the 
tame  mule,  on  the  same  plantation,  on  the  13th  of  August,  1885,  and 
died  on  the  26th  of  August,  1836,  after  having  been  sick  two  or  three 
days  only.  It  was  in  fine  oider;  ran  with  its  mother,  which  was  doing 
nothing,  in  ^ood  pasture.  When  taken  sick  it  had  every  medical  atten- 
tion paid  to  It;  but  it  was  foimd  impossible  to  effect  a  passage  through 
it;  and,  apon  a  post  mortem  epcamination,  all  the  food  and  mcaicine  were 
found  in  the  stomach,  none  having  ever  pused  into  the  intestines." 

We  recollect  how,  at  the  time,  these  two  births  were  dwelt  upon  as 


*  He  ditd  an  7«ura  befort  ChmU 


Moving  the  mule  to  be  prolific ;  but  we  ask  the  intelligent  reader  whether 
^  do  not  &11  hi  short  of  the  mark  ?  They  exhibit  no  ground  to 
belieTe  that  snch  progeny  can  ever  be  the  foundation  of  a  permanent 
•elfjupporting  race;  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  one  of  the  conditions 
of  the  rule  above  quoted. 

We  will  next  refer  to  soj^ne  cases  of  intercourse,  or  supposed  inter- 
course, between  the  goat  and  the  sheep,  premising  that,  although  the 
evidence  m  these  cases  is  somewhat  contradictory,  yet  its  weiffht  will 
iMd  us  to  a  similar  result.  Smith  (in  Hist,  of  Man,  p.  117,)  says 
that  ';^goats  and  sheep  intermix,  producing  permanenify  fertile  ftu- 
^rula.  ,lfut  Bellcbambers,  in  a  note  to  Goldsmith's  Nat.  Hist,  of  Man, 
^.,  p.  245,  qualifies  the  above  broad  assertion  as  follows:  "The 
sheep  and  the  goat  propagate.  The  buck  goat  is  found  to  produce,  with 
the  ewe,  an  anraial  which,  in  ftso  er  three  generations,  returns  to  the 
sheep,  and  seems  to  retain  no  marks  of  its  (mdetdprogenUory  How 
the  breedmg  soes  on  during  these  '<  two  cr  three  gtnerations,''  we  are 
not  informed,  but  we  take  it  for  muted  that  the  progeny  are  bred  towards 
tho  sh€ep.  Surely,  no  one  would  pretend,  torn  this  evidence,  to  aver 
that  such  hybrids  were  permanenify  fertile,  much  less  that  they  consti- 
tute a  selfouftporting  race.  Now,  let  us  see  what  the  author  of  Illustra- 
tions  of  Nat.  Hist.,  p.  161,  with  all  these  remarks  before  him,  has  to  sav 
upon  the  subject:  ' 

"  Although  the  goat  is  a  disUnct  ^eetes,  and,  possibly,  further  removed 
irom  the  sheep  than  the  horse  is  from  the  ass,  yet  the  buck  will  propa- 
gate with  the  ewe.  But  although  these  intercourses  happen  very  fS- 
quently,  and  are  sometimes  prolific,  yet  no  iniormediaie  species  has  ever 
been  found  between  them.'*  •  •  •  *<  No  new  or  middle  race  has 
ar%sen  therefrom . ' ' 

It  seems,  then,  that  all  that  we  know  with  certainty  is,  that  the  goat 
and  the  sheep,  in  their  domestic  state,  frequentfy  have  intercourse,  and 
not  that  they  have/r»e  intercourse,  as  exist  between  members  of  the  same 
species;  that  this  intercourse  is  "sometimes"  (not  uniformly)  prolific, 
and  that  here  the  propagation,  per  se,  ends.  If  you  desire  to  continue  the 
progeny,  you  must  call  in  the  aid  of  some  one  belonging  to  the  original 
parents.  And  even  this  breeding  is  somewhat  doubtfiil;  for  one  of  our 
correspondents,  viz:  Mr.  Samuel  Patterson,  of  Patterson's  Mills,  Wash- 
mgton  counhr,  Pennsylvania,  in  s  letter  to  us  upon  this  subject,  says- 
"1  have  made  inquiry,  but  have  heard  of  no  case  of  intercourse  between 
the  sheep  and  the  coat  being  prolific.  I  have  tried  the  experiment  to 
aome  extent,  myself;  with  the  goat  and  the  ewe,  but  without  production. 
1  have  never  seen  the  ram  having  intercourse  with  the  she  goat,  although 
I  have  hsd  them  hinning  iocether  at  tupping  time.  Mr.  Plummer,  a 
neighbor  of  mine,  has  made  the  experiment  more  fully  than  I  have,  but 
with  the  same  leeult.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  fine  woolled 
sheep  (^the  woolly  sheep)  and  the  goat  will  not  mix.  I  know  of  no  case 
where  It  has  been  tried  with  the  coarse  hairy  sheep.*'  Prom  all  that 
has  been  said,  we  feel  warranted  in  believing  that  the  best  rule  we 
poesMs  of  discruninatinjs  between  species  is,  to  inquire  whether  nature 
fcasthrown  emy  impedimont  between  the  animals  to  Aw  oexwU  inter- 
esM^s^ and  whether  thewogeny  fonn  a  pormmeni,  m^-nqfporting  race 
€f  ammals,  whieh  inherit  eqaaily  the  properties  of  both  parents.  And 
we  fMl  confident  that  a  trial  of  the  hairy  sheep  and  the  wooUy  sheep  by 
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thu  law,  in  oider  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  one  and  the  tame,  or 
two  (batuct  species,  will  result  entirely  in  feror  of  the  ground  we  hare 
taken.  Mr.  Youait,  when  speaking  of  the  attempt  in  England  to 
ainalgamate  the  South  Down  sheep  (which  is  itself  a  hybrid,  being  a 

?^xl*u  .  ^^^  ^'^^^  *°^  ^^®  ^*^"y  species)  with  the  Uicester  sheep, 
(wnith  belongs  to  the  hairy  epecieii,)  pronounces  it  a  failure;  and  he  adds 
tftat  the  promised  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  South  Down  with 
the  mennos  WERE  delwsive.  (See  Essay  upon  Sheep,  p.  233.)  It  is 
mie  that  this  author  does  not  appear  to  be  aware  of  the  cause  of  this 
&iIure--one  of  the  reasons  why  the  expectations  to  which  he  has 
refejfred  were  delusive;  but  he  has  furnished  us  with  the  ftctp,  and  the 
inferences  to  be  adduced  from  them,  which  are  irresistible.  Dr.  Robert 
kv'  ""  English  lecturer  on  anatomy,  and  corresponding  member  of 
the  JVatural  Academy  of  Medicine  in  France,  in  a  recent  work  upon  the 
rwes  of  men,  p.  52,  says:  '<  The  theories  put  forth,  from  time  to  time, 
of  the  producuon  of  a  new  variety,  permanent  and  self-supporting,  inde- 
pendent of  any  drafts  or  supplies  from  the  pure  breeds,  have  been  dis- 
tinctly dispoved.  It  holds  neither  in  sheep  nor  cattle."  And  again,  on 
page  68  :  '*  But  the  statement  in  question  is  not  even  true  of  sheep;  for 
by  no  effort,  saving  that  of  oonstant,  never-ceasing  intermixture,  or  draft 
on  the  pure  breeds,  can  a  mixed  breed  be  maintained." 

So  Colonel  Randall  (in  Sheep  Husbandry  in  the  South,  p.  170)  admits, 
that  any  attempt  to  unite  the  merinos  and  the  Leicester  by  crosses  is  an 
unqualtfied  abgurdUy.    It  is  true  that  this  last  gentleman  (incautiously,  as 
we  presume)  advises  the  creasing  of  the  South  Down  and  the  merino  j  but 
such  a  crossing  of  a  hybrid,  formed  from  an  amalgamation  of  the  two 
wcies  with  the  pure  race  of  one  of  the  species,  is  no  less  an  ''unqualified 
absurdity;    although  the  reason  may  not  at  first  b6  quite  to  apparent  to 
every  one.   We  have  not  only  the  pleasure  to  hope,but  the  vanity  to  autici- 
pate,  that  Col.  Randall,arterfurtherreflection  upon  thisimportant  question, 
will  agree  with  us  m  opinion .     If  he  does  not,  we  would  like  to  hear  ^vrn 
htnuelf  why  the  crossing  of  the  South  Down  and  the  merino  merite  his 
^ftcommendation,  whUe  the  mixture  of  the  merino  and  the  Leicester  i» 
so  inconsistent  with  reason  and  common  sense.    Having  satisfied  our- 
selves that  the  hairy  sheep  and  the  woolly  sheep  are  members  of  two 
tpectes,  the  next  step  m  the  inquiiy  is,  What  is  the  consequence  of  their 
amalgamation  ?    Will  it  promote  or  mar  the  great  object  of  the  American 
sheep-breeder?     Considenng  the  very  great  extent  to  which  sheep  are 
now,  raised  in  the  United  States,  and  the  general  prevalence  of  crossinff. 
k!!®  tl^ljl?^^*"^  quesuons.     The  grand  desideratum  of  the  Americwi 
iheep-breeder  is,  to  form  and  preserve  either  one  permanent  and  aelf- 
suoportmg  race  of  animals— which  shall  inherit  equally  the  good  quaUtiea 
of  both  parents,  which  shall  produce,  with  the  least  trouble  and  expense, 
either  the  greatest  quantity  of  the  finest  quality  of  fine,  soft,  and  strong 
wool,  which  will  felt  and  full  in  the  greatest  perfection,  or  the  greataat 
quanuiy  of  the  finest  quality  of  fine,  strong,  and  soft  fleece,  that  will  not 
shnnk— or  two  races,  one  answering  to  either  of  these  requiremente. 
«ow,  to  perform  either  or  both  of  these,  he  must,  in  each  flock,  confine  him- 
self to  one  soecies;  for  as  often  as  the  parents  are  of  different  species,  the 
offspring  wUl  be  hybrids;  none  of  which  possess  the  power  of  permanentiy 
fiJang  and  self  supportmg  a  uace  such  as  has  been  mentioned.    Among 
all  ammals,  intelligent  and  instinctive,  there  existe  a  natural  abhenence 


to  the  amalgamation  of^apecies;  but  it  ia  exhibited  in  different  ways. 
Sometimes  the  antipathy  la  so  potent  aa  to  ameont  to  an  entire  prohibi- 
tion, as  we  have  seen  in  the  cases  of  the  cow  and  the  bu&lo,  the  barba- 
Tonsa  and  the  wild  boar,  the  peccary  and  the  wild  hot,  when  in  their  native 
state;  and  the  dog  and  the  wolf,  the  dog  and  the  fox,  and  the  harj^and 
the  rabbit,  even  when  domesticated.     At  other  times  the  antipathy  ia 
partially  subdued---in  a  few  instances  out  of  many—by  association,  as  the 
rare  cases  of  marriages  between  a  white  person  and  a  negro.    And  here 
every  one  of  us  must  have  been  witnesses  of  the  almost  universal  feeling 
of  abhorrence  of  the  community  disgraced  by  such  an  outrage;  often 
followed  by  an  outbreak.     That  this  is  the  effect  of  the  natural  feeling 
we  have  described,  we  rely  upon  Professor  Samuel  G.  Morton,  who  tells 
us  that  it  is  not  only  proverbial  among  all  European  nations,  but  it  is 
evinced  by  Africans  in  their  own  counUry;  and  upon  Duncan,  who,  in 
his  travels  in  Western  Africa,  relates  several  instences  of  the  negressea 
running  away  in  apparent  fright  and  diaguai  at  the  sight  of  a  white  man. 
At  other  times  this  natural  abhorrence  is  overcome,  either  by  domesti- 
cation alone,  or  by  domestication  aided  bv  the  artifices  of  man,  as  in  the 
case  with  the  jackass  and  the  mare.    In  like  manner,  nature  makes 
known  her  non-cenformity  to  this  mixture  in  various  ways.     Sometimes 
the  issue  is  absolutely  sterile;  at  othere  the  product  is  so  mal-conformed 
u}}  ^^^^^  survive  the  period  of  lactation,  as  was  the  case  with  both 
the  foals  of  Mr.  Kilby  »s  mule.   Now  the  progeny  are  capable  of  being  con- 
Unued,  but  only  by  new  drafts  or  supplies  from  the  pure  breeds  from 
which  it  sprung,  as  was  the  issue  of  the  sheep  and  the  goat  mentioned  by 
Bellchambere.     Then  the  progeny  multiply  among  themselves  for  two  or 
Ihree  generations  only,  and  even  during  that  time  show  no  constancy 
of  character,  as  mentioned  by  Van  Amringe,  (in  Natural  History  of  Man, 

L429,)  who  says  :  "We  have  devoted  much  attention  to  this  subject, 
ve  examined  a  number  of  mulatto  fiuniiies,  and  are  satisfied  that  the 
children  seldom  exhibit  the  medium  color  of  the  parents;"  and  in  a  sub- 
sequent nage,  (431,)  he  adds,  that  "in  large  femiUes  of  mulattoes,  (of 
half  blood  parente,)  it  is  quite  common  to  find  several  of  the  children  as 
light-colored  aa  if  one  parent  was  white,  and  another  portion  of  the  chil- 
dren as  black  as  if  one  parent  was  a  pure  negro."  All  these  different 
phases  speak  in  different  languages,  but  they  all  proclaim  the  same  sen- 
tunent  of  natural  abhorrence  to  the  amalgamation  of  species;  while  by  the 
connexion  of  two  individuals  belonging  to  the  same  species,  the  stock  is 
uniform,  permanent,  indestructible,  and  ineffaceable;  no  change  of  time, 
food,  climate,  nor  circumstances  can  materially  alter  it,  much  less  sweep  it 
awav;  as  witness  the  cases  of  the  Jews  and  Sipeies,  whose  races  have  out- 
lived the  records  of  the  most  ancient  history.    «'  It  is  by  the  exclusion  of  all 

foreimmixtures."8ays  Humboldt,"that specie* arc^c«»T«rf."  And  even 
Ut.  Pnchard,  who  has  shown  such  anxiety  to  reduce  the  white  man  and  the 
negro  to  the  same  category,  tells  us,  (in  Researehes,  dtc,  vol.  2,  p.  341,) 
that  "tq^anie  speciu  of  organized  beings  do  not  pan  into  each  other  by 
insensible  degrees.  What  Van  Amringe  has  remarked  in  regard  to  the 
variation  of  the  color  of  the  ekm  of  the  children  of  mulattoes,  we  have 
found  to  correspond  in  the  diveraity  in  the  organization  of  the  pile,  which, 
aometimM  corresponding  with  that  of  one  parent,  and  at  othere  with  that 
of  the  other  parent,  and  at  others  atiil  leaembUng  the  pile  of  both  in  dif- 
ferent filaments,  ftimishes  ample  proof  that  there  does  not  exist  that 
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jmra  mktrUanee  of  the  characteristics  of  both  parents,  to  iraiarkable 
whCTB  the  progeny  are  derived  entirely  from  one  gpecies.    This  experience 
ooght  to  s^  as  a  warnin*  to  the  American  sheep-breeder,  whose  ob- 
ject is  iDTOpdBce  a  race  enjoying  equally  the  good  qualities  of  both  pa- 
rents,    ibe  natural  disgust  implanted  in  the  minds  of  all  snimals  to  the 
mixture  of  species  seems  to  have  been  wisely  pre-ordained  in  oider  to 
jnreaerve  the  parity  and  beauty  of  creation .     By  tYie  formation  of  tpecieg 
*,        ^""LPf^ifned ;  but  It  can  be  maintained  by  this  natural  feeling 
ai«ne.     Without  such  a  feeling,  the  harmony  of  species  throughout  the 
imnaense  vaiieties  of  created  beings,  which  now  people  and  beautify  the 
farth,  the  air,  and  the  sea,  iTould  be  utteriy  destroyed,  and  the  whole  an- 
imal  commonwealth  would  be  converted  into  a  disgusting  assemblaire  ot 
imsightiy  monsters.    God  has  wisely  and  kindly  given  to  each  tpec^  of 
anunaii  the  intelligence,  the  instinct,  and  the  organs  exactly  fitted  for 
J**!?**?*^®  station;  but,  by  such  a  general  amalgamation,  his  wisdom 
ana  kindness  would  be  rendered  entirely  abortive,  and  his  designs  for 
the  happiness  of  his  creatures  annulled.     Organs  would  be  taken  away 
from  animals  to  which  they  are  invaluable,  and  conferred  upon  othere 
to  Which  they  would  be  an  incumbrance.     Propensities  which  are  the 
happiness  of  one  species  would  be  toni  from  them,  to  be  possessed  by 
^nother  to  make  them  miserable.     It  is  no  objection  to  our  position 
that  such  crosses  are  sometimes  allowed  to  be  productive  to  a  limited 
«xtent;  for  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  generations  the  progeny  either  pass 
over  to  the  side  of  one  or  other  of  the  progenitors,  and  tfie  abnormal 
race  is  thus  expunged  forwver  from  that  polluted  peg«  of  the  feir  vol- 
^ime  of  nature;  or  the  breed,  from  the  natural  defect  caused  by  this  rerv 
amalgamaUon,  runs  out  enlirely,  and  is  thus  eventually  lost.    Every 
practising  physician  has  had  occasion  (o  remark  how  much  more  mu- 
latloes  are  liable  to  scrofulous  and  phthisical  diseases,  and  similar  wast- 
mg  com^amts,  than  either  the  whites  or  blacks,  from  whom  they  are 
descended;  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  same  law  holds  in  regard 
to  sheep  when  species  are  amalgamated.     Now,  this  is  destructive  to  the 
7»ermaiiency  of  stock,  which  is  one  great  object  of  the  American  former 
to  msure.     It  little  suits  histourpose,  after  having  paid  for  a  high..priced 
ram,  to  have  all  his  hopes  of  a  stock  blasted  by  an  unwise  crossing.     It 
18  true  that,  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  causes— that  is  to  say,  by  srmilar 
amalgamations— new  hybrids  may  someiimes  be  continually  produced, 
«s  in  the  case  of  mulattoes  and  mules;  but  they  are  subject  to  the  same 
laws  of  destruction,  and  are  doomed  to  the  same  premature  decay  and 
'f^nr%  'T''.^  the  cessation  of  the  supply  of  European  blood, 
jsays  iir.  Knox,)  the  mulatto  of  all  shades  must  cease.     HeTannot  ex- 
A^  rl!i"*^'  ?'  ^u®".^^  ?.^  race-there  is  no  place  for  him  in  nature." 
X.„i^  i®°!"^  .^'"  ^^T'"^'  ^'^^^  «^  Man,  page  U9)  says:  "We 

doubt  exceedingly  if  a  mulatto  family  does  existin  any  part  of  the 
tropics  conUnued  to  the  fourth  generation  from  any  one  j/ocElperhaps 
inere  is  not  one,  even  in  five  generations,  of  positive  mulattoes,  but 
ttot  all  actuiUly  reguire,  for  continuity  at  least,  a  long  previous  suc- 
<»88ion  of  foreign  influences^of  white,  or  negro,  or  mestizo,  or  qaadix)oo, 
or  sambo,  or  native  Indian,  or  Malay  blood-before  the  sinew  and  sub^ 
stence  of  a  dnrable  mtCTmediat.  race  can  be  reared."  Then  how  can 
the  American  sheep  breeder  reasonably  expect,  by  croesing  a  Saxon  ram 
^ith  a  oeiiimon  country  ewe,  to  obtaia  a  stock  of  tnerino  ^mp  ?    We 
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^A-^\  ^,^.^  H^  •"  purposely  produced,  oh  account  of  an 
individuaa  pecuUarity  which  (notwithstanding  their  evanescent  character) 
rendere  them,  m  some  respects,  more  valuable  than  cither  of  their  pto- 

^^I'T'JL'  "  Hi®  ?^  ?^,  *•  '""^«-  ^"'  ^«  »*««  reason  does  not 
exist  for  producuig  the  ?^fir%d  she^,  which  possesses  no  such  peculiarity, 
and  is  esteemed  only  m  p«>portion  to  its  similarity  to  its  prog^tor.  In 
page  120,  Colonel  Smith  says  that  "  war  and  slavery  are  the  elements  of 
amalgama  ion,  where  mixed  races  spring  up  and  are  maintained  until  the 
unpure  feU  a  prey  to  the  pure  races— the  former  felling  before  the  victore 
unul  they  are  extermmated,  absorbed,  and  perish  by  a  kind  of  decreas- 
mg  vitality,  and  are  entirely  obliterated."  From  hastily  reading  the 
passage  last  cited,  the  reader  might,  perhaps,  be  led  to  infer  that,  in 
the  end,  no  iiyury  is  done  to  the  pure  races,  which  are  represented  as 
swallowing  up  the  impure  ones;  but  this  author  adds:  "  Yet  this  appareni 
obhterauon  must  ever  affect  subsequent  forms  and  mental  condition  in 
the  victors,  which  the  physiologist  ought  to  bear  in  mind  when  known. 

rJ^llrittT  J!-  ^'f/"?Pf^*?d-"  Therefore,  let  no  American  sheep- 
breeder  flatter  himself  with  the  hope  or  expectation  that  by  breeding 
4ou»rds  a  superior  race  he  will  ever  he  able  entirely  to  obliterate  the  de- 

tl  a'IuT  T»  '^  ^i  ^"^  "°'  ^^  ^^^  fi"d»  to  his  cest,  a  discom- 
fimre— and  that,  perhaps,  when  he  least  expects  it^that  the  obliteration 
is  not  real,  but  (^fparent,  and  that  he  has  entailed  a  stigma  upon  his  stock 
which  no  art  nor  Ume  can  whoUv  eradicate.  In  page  214VCol.  Smith 
explains  some  of  the  names  of  hybrids  from  the  crossing  of  white  and 
black  peraons  He  says:  "A  black  and  a  white  make  a  mulatto;  a  mu- 
^1  !. ^'^»^."^«  a  qmuiroon;  a  quadroon  and  a  white  a  m^tee;  a 
mwtee  and  a  white  a  u»^s."  But  what  kind  of  white  is  thus  manu- 
fectured  out  of  black  aad  white?  He  tells  us,  <'  But  this  last  has  black 
and  curly  hair;  nails  dark  and  iU  shaped;  feet  badly  formed,  and  much 
of  the  negro  propensiues."  Now,  Colonel  Smith  may  call  this  a  while 
If  he  choiwes,  but  we  would  be  very  much  afraid  of  marrying  such  a 
White,  tor  fear  of  finding  ourselves  some  day  blessed  with  a  black  heir  • 
and  we  think  that,  argiiing  from  analogy,  it  would  not  be  hazarding  too 
much  to  predict,  that  if  tie  (so  caUel)  fuU  Saxtm  .heep  we  read^nd 
hear  of,  manufectured  by  breeding  from  an  impure  to  a  pure  race,  were 
cnUcaUy  examined,  the  vestiges  of  their  impurity  woulS  be  found  still 
lurking  in  their  veins. 

^"is^rr^  °I '  'i'",^*^?*  ^y"*"'"  <*''.  '•hich.  .bout  Syi«  .«r£  F~?to  .fad! 

KLth!r2S^it'th7iiSL^°iot^  tb«„-I.e,;^ 

«f  tk«  toAstitatioii  of  tke  Iam  Ti|«roii«  pMM,  tkc  impid  eztiiMtioii  of  Uic  r^e  i.  indklrtST 
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It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  adding  to  imparity  begets 
purity.  Gold  added  to  copper  never  yet  made  purt  gold;  nor  will  pure 
Diooa  added  to  impure  make  pure  blood!  <'  It  is  a  Taw  o(  natnra  ^says 
Agassiz)  that  animals  as  well  as  plants  are  preceded  by  indiriduals  of 
the  same  species  only,  and  reproduction  in  animals  is  almost  uniyersally 
accompliihed  by  an  association  of  individuals  of  two  kinds  or  sexes,  male 
and  female.^*  But  thos#  who  contend  for  the  breeding  we  are  now  call- 
ihg  in  question  act  upon  the  principle  that  one  kind  only  can  accomplish 
the  rajWoduction — not  only  so,  but  they  act  upon  the  principle  that  they 
can  select  which  of  the  two  kinds  (sexes)  shall  perpetuate  its  like  ;  for 
if  it  is  left  to  nature,  add  she  selects  the  impure  kind,  then  they  admit 
that  the  stock  is  irretrievably  destroyed.  The  law  of  species  is  so  clearly 
laid  down  by  Professor  VTagner  that  we  cannot  withstand  the  temptation 
of  transcribing  a  part  of  his  essay:  *'  Plants  produced  fipom  different 
varieties  of  the  same  species  are  fertile;  while  hybrids  either  revert  to  the 
original  character  or  become  gradually  less  ciapable  of  reproduction,  and 
within  a  few  generations  become  entirely  extinct."  Doctor  Prichard 
copies  this  passage  into  his  Natural  History  of  Man,  followed  by  the  re- 
mark that  •*  the  same  law  prevails  in  the  animal  kingdom,"  and  Van 
Amringe  confirms  the  opinion  in  the  most  unqualified  manner.  So 
you  perceive  that  it  is  the  acknowledged  law  of  God,  who  has  conferred 
on  man,  and  other  animals,  the  power  of  producing  others  of  their  leind, 
and  of  thus  perpetuating  their  species,  but  not  ot  forming  a  new  rmce. 
"  And  God  made  the  beasts  of  the  earth  after  his  Icind,  and  cattle  after 
their  kindy  and  every  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth  after  his  innd; 
and  God  saw  that  it  was  good."  The  word  kind,  here  found  repeated, 
corresponds  with  the  teitn  species.  Thus  it  ajmears  that  God  saw  that 
it  was  good  to  create  all  ammals  in  species.  It  is  God's  attribute  to 
create — man's  to  mar  and  destroy!  Such  artificial  varieties  as  we  have 
been  condemning  are  natural  deformities.  Specific  uniformity  is  beauty, 
and  beloiij^  to  nature — emanates  fbm  her  laws,  and  is  the  work  of  her 
hands.  Every  deviation  from  nature's  type  must  necessarily  be  a  ife- 
farmity.  It  is  one  which  she  (if  left  to  herself)  will  throw  off— cast  from 
her,  as  unworthy  of  support;  but  if  the  deviation  is  persisted  in,  it 
terminates  in  chaos,  ks  sometimes  it  is  allowed  to  argue  f^om  extremes, 
let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  nature  were  to  resign  the  reins  of 
creation  to  man,  what  a  picture  would  soon  be  presented:  cows  rioting 
in  blood,, while  lions  aod  tigers  were  grazing  and  chewing  the  cud; 
fishes  clambering  up  trees,  or  building  and  inhabiting  three-story  brick 
houses;  turkeys  in  uniform,  strutting  at  the  head  of  regimenta  of  geese 
and  fowls;  hogs  dressed  in  brocades  and  adorned  with  pearis  and  dia- 
monds; while  woman— lovely  woman — is*§prunting  Italian  airs  as  she 
lies  wallowing  in  mire! 

And  lastly,  we  must  anticipate  an  objection  which  may,  possibly,  be 
made  to  our  two-fold  division  of  sheep — into  the  hairy  sheep  ana  the 
woolly  sheep — viz:  that  there  are  sheep  which  are  covered  with  both 
hair  and  wool.  Now,  suppose  our  opponents  were  able  to  demonstrate 
that  these  sheep  belonged  to  a  third  species.  This  would,  by  no  means, 
invalidate  the  position  we  have  advanced.  But  we  believe  that  the  true 
answer  to  such  an  objection  would  be,  that  the  hairy  and  woolly  aheep  are 
hybrids;  like  the  mulaUo,befbre  noticed, exhibiting  in  t^nmenta  bequeath- 
ed,  respectively,  by  both_  their  progenitors.    It  has  been  said  that  fhecp 


caken  firom  one  climate  to  another  will  partly  change  their  coat»— portions 
of  the  hair  of  some  fidling  out  and  being  replaced  by  wool,  and  portions  of 
the  wool  of  others  fitlling  out  and  being  replaced  by  hair ;  for  no  one  in  hit 
senses  would  contend  that  a  ainffle  filament  of  either  of  these  integu- 
ments can  be  transformed  into  the  other.*  Now,  this  change  of  i^t 
never  happens  to  either  the  pure  hairy  sheep  or  the  pure  woolly  sheep, 
but  is  a  condition  of  thow  hvbrida  which  have  already  hair  and  wool. 
From  all  which  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  American  sheepl 
breeder— whose  object  is  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  permanent  self-pto- 
ducmg  stock,  (or,  if  he  will,  of  two  such  stocks,)  inheriting,  respectively 
and  equally,  the  good  qualities  of  both  their  parents— should  abstain  from 
mingling  together  the  hairy  sheep  and  the  woolly  sheep.  He  ought  to 
do  so  as  a  means  of  prudence,  were  it  only  that  he  incurred  the  risk  of 
injuring  the  flock  a  miUto  fortiori,  after  we  have  positively  proved  that 
such  crosses  are  unmitigated  evils. 

Are  crosses  of  hairy  and  woolly  sheep  recommended  to  save  expense 
of  outfit  ?  No  outlay  of  capital  can  justly  be  considered  as  extravagant 
which  has  for  its  object  to  preserve  a  permanent  purity  of  stock.  Is  it 
to  save  time  ?  It  is  time  lost,  and  not  time  saved,  to  commence  by  such 
abnormal  crossing.  When  an  architect  is  about  to  erect  a  noble  super- 
smicture,  which  may  last  for  generations,  he  commences  by  laying  a 
perfectly  solid  foundation,  regardless  of  a  moderate  expenditure  of  time 
and  money.  The  breeding  and  raising  of  sheep,  and  the  pioducing  of 
fleece,  promise  to  be,  in  this  country,  a  great  and  important  undertaking 
Let  us  not  injure  it  by  a  hasty  and  inoperative  plan  of  breeding. 

We  hope  it  will  not  be  inferred  from  anything  urged  in  this  essay  that 
we  ^Yoc&te  breeding  irtrondin.  All  that  we  contend  for  is,  Uiat  the 
breeding  shall  be  confined  to  the  species,  not  to  families. 

In  the  preceding  pagea  we  have  demonstrated  that,  where  animals  are 
of  different  speaes,  (as  we  have  shown  the  hairy  sheep  and  the  wooUy 
sheep  to  be,)  it  is  impossible  by  their  amalgamation  to  produce  a  per- 
manent,  sd^-supporting  race,  poasessing  equally  the  properties  of  both 
parents.  We  now  propoee  to  prove  that,  even  when  they  are  not  of  two 
species,  but  of  only  different  Porielies  of  the  same  species,  all  attempts 
to  produce  such  a  race  are  abortive. 

"  Varieties,  (says  Dr.  Bachman,)  once  formed,  may  produce  other  varie- 
ties, or  they  may  niOrtn/o  degeneracy  andperish;  but  they  cannot  agaw 

BE    BROUGHT    BACK   TO  THE  RACE.    FROM  WHICH    THEY    ORIGINATED." 

ITien  the  Amencan  frrmer  who  cioaaes  the  merino  or  Saxon-merino  blood 
▼ith  the  common  country  aheep— because  somebody  has  told  him  that  they 
arewne/w  only  of  the  same  speciea  of  ammal,  and  that,  by  constanUr 
breedm^  their  issue  towards  the  merino  or  Saxonmerino,  he  may,  in  a  few 
ttnerauons,  exunguish  the  bk>od  of  the  common  country  race-will  find 
hiDwelf  stiU  wide  of  his  marit;  he  has  forsaken  the  direct  road,  which 
would  have  surely  brought  him  to  the  desired  goal,  for  a  crooked  and 
tmcertoin  path,  in  which  all  his  labor  will  be  uJucciiafiil 

Nghiag  can  be  more  enlicit  to  thia  point  than  tha  above  quotMion  fioa 
Dr.  Bachman,  onleaa  it  be  hia  oonclnding  remark,  viz:  'OVo  breed  of 

COWi,  aWWE,  or  BIRM,  have  BTKB UTBRTBD  to  the  original  FORMg. ' » 

And  It  u  certam  that  he  would  nothayeheaitated  to  have  included  sk^ 
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in  hia  list,  had  the  siiggestion  been  made .  The  idea  that  the  impure  blood,, 
by  mixing  with  the  pure,  can  be  entirely  annihilatad  is  unphilosoi^iical 
'*  Like  streams  that  flow  onward,  hke  fragments  of  rock  torn  finom  their 
Hative  precipices,  like  metals  changed  by  the  chemists,  the  elements  still 
exist,  but  in  other  forms;  they  are  not  annihilated,  but  have  entered  into 
new  combinations,  never  to  reCurn  to  their  original  sources .^^ — Backman. 

To  this  point  numerous  other  authorities  might  be  adduced,  but  we  will 
content  ourselves  with  the  two  following:  Dr.  Pickering  says,  «  Varieties 
do  not  revert  to  their  original  type;*'  and  even  Dr.  Prichard  admits  that  **the 
smallest  varieties,  once  produced^  are  never  again  obliterated.  This  (he 
says)  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  mysteries  of  nature:  we  may  compel  her 
to  phee  her  signet,  but  we  know  not  how  to  force  it  ofl"  again .  Blan,  like 
the  magician,  or  half-skilled  scholar,  (so  beautifully  described  by  the  Ger- 
man poet,)  often  possesses  the  skill  to  compel  her  to  work,  but  has  not 
yet  learned  that  which  may  oblige  her  to  desist."  This  is. beautifully 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  horse.  The  Arabian  is  the  finest  race  in  the 
world;  in  his  own  country  no  one  ever  thinks  of  crossing  the  breed— on 
the  contrary,  the  pure  blood  has  descended  uncdntaminated  through  suc- 
cessive generations;  but  in  this  and  other  countries,  where  the  practice  of 
amalgamation  with  other  races  prevails,  they  have  endless  varieties  of  this 
noble  animal,  but  no  pure  Arabian  race.  But  in  regard  to  sheep,  the 
American  farmer,  being  now  forewarned,  is  forearmed;  and  we  anticipate 
that,  with  the  exercise  of  that  good  sense  for  which  our  countrymen  are 
remarkable,  they  will  ccace  to  pursue  a  practice  that  has  been  proved  to 
be  erroneous.  • 

What  would  one  of  them  think  of  a  chemist,  who,  being  possessed  of 
two  liquids,  one  oleaginous  and  the  other  aqueous,  both  of  exceeding 
great  valuej  should  mix  the  two  together  and  destroy  both  ?  And  yet 
the  sheep-breeder  who  mingles  the  hairy  sheep  and  the  woolly  sheep,  is 
guilty  Of  a  greater  absurdity. 

Let  those  persons  who  affect  to  despise  what  they  term  "book  knowl- 
edge"  (if  all  such  have  not  been  weeded  out  of  the  garden  of  agricul- 
ture)  remember  that  the  distinction  made  by  us  between  the  hairy  sheep 
(whose  fleece  will  not  felt  nor  full)  and  the  woolly  sheep  (whose  cover- 
ing will  do  both)  is  not  only  scientifically  correct,  but  is  one  of  exceed- 
ing  great  practical  importance  as  regards  manufactures  and  the  arts.  We 
next  propose  to  show,  by  arguments  drawn  from  experience — that  great 
instructor  in  everything  which  relates  to  natural  history,  that  the  true 
way  of  breeding  sheep  is  to  preserve  the  two  species  distinct.  We  will 
commence  with  Saxony.  The  kingdom  of  Saxony  is  situated  in  the 
east  of  Germany.  It  is  bounded  on  the  northeast  by  Prussia;  on  iu  south- 
east border  is  the  Erzberg  mountains,  which  separate  it  from  Bohe- 
mia;  on  the  west  it  has  Prussia  and  the  Saxon  Duchies;  it  is  divided 
into  four  circuits,  viz:  Bautzen ,  Dresden,  Leipzig,  and  Zwickau.  Thew 
circuits  are  respectively  divided  into  counties;  in  the  circuit  of  Bautzen 
there  are  two  counties,  viz:  Bautzen  and  Zittau;  in  Dresden  there  are 
four countiw— Dresden,  Mleissen,  Hayn,and  Freiberg;  in  Leipzig  ther«are 
Uiree  counties— Boma,  Rochlitz,  and  Grimma;  and  in  Zwickau  there  are 
five  coantie»— Chemnitz,  Zwickau,  Niederforchheim,  Plauen,  and  Glau- 
chau .  Saxony  is  the  smallest  kingdom  in  Europe,  containing,  according  to 
some  writers,  6,800,  and,  according  to  others,  only  5,640  square  mifcs. 
ohe  has,  then,  about  one-eighth  of  the  territory  of  Pennsylvania,  and  about 


one-eleventh  of  that  of  Virginia;  but  she  has  a  population  of  1  600  000* 
and  it  is  calculated  that  she  has  25,000,000  of  sheSep.  '       '       ' 

The  Saxons  sell  their  sheep  and  export  immense  quantities  of  wool 
notwithstanding  which  their  manufewture  of  wool  employs  25  «00  per- 
sons. But  the  subject  to  which  we  desire  at  present  to  call  the  mm» 
particular  attention  of  tne  American  people  is  the  exceeding  great  fineness 
of  the  Saxon  wool,  which,  considering  that  this  quality  is  generallv 
indicative  of  all  others  estimable  in  fleece,  demands  serious  attention 

The  King  of  Saxony  has  recently  presented  us  with  several  hundred 
specimens  of  fine  wool ,  grown  in  various  parts  of  his  kingdom.  These  wo 
have  subjected  to  strict  examination,  and  find  that  they  all  possess  a  hirii 
degree  of  fineness,  a  large  majority  of  them  having  the  maximum  of  tiuit 
known  to  wool  grown  upon  the  body  of  a  sheep.  How  came  Saxony 
possessed  of  this  supenor  breed,  since,  according  to  the  celebrated  agri- 
cultunst,  M.  Thaer,  there  were  no  less  than  three  varieties  of  sheep  io 
Gennany  before  the  introduction  of  the  merinos,  neither  of  which  was 
held  m  high  estimation?  The  answer  to  this  question  is,  that  in  1766 
Augustus  Frederick,  then  Elector  of  Saxony ,•  imported  200  merinoi 
from  Spain;  they  were  placed  at  Stolpgen,  in  the  county  of  Hayn  and 
circuit  of  Dresden,  then  one  of  the  most  populous  and  best-cultivated 
distncts  in  that  country.  Popular  prejudice  for  some  time  ran  hieh 
against  them,  but  it  gradually  subsided,  and  in  1T77  they  had  grown 
into  such  estimation  that  an  agent  was  sent  for  300  more;  110  only  could 
be  obtained,  but  they  were  selected  from  all  the  best  flocks  in  Spain, 
particularly  fiom  that  of  the  Escurial.  Then  commenced  two  oTher 
e8tablishments,viz:  that  of  Rennersdorf,  in  the  county  and  circuit  ef 
Bautzen,  and  of  Lockmiihle,  in  the  county  of  Niederforchheim  and  circuit 
of  Zwickau.  In  this  manner  the  foundation  of  sheep-breeding  was  laid 
in  Saxony;  but  the  noble  superstructure  raised  upon  it  would  never  have 
been  presented  but  for  the  rigid  adherence  to  the  rule  of  never  mitieUne 
these  merwoswith  the  common  sheep  of  the  country.  By  these  means! 
pure  breed  of  fiill-blood  mennos  was  raised  all  over  Saxony;  and  it  is 
from  their  descendants  that  our  specimens,  which  attract  the  attention 
and  admirauon  of  all  beholders,  ^ere  obtained.  We  challenge  the  insoec- 
tion  of  these  specimens,  which  are  all  of  fine  wool,  not  a  hair  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  collection.  What  a  lesson  is  here  tanght  to  the 
Amencan  sheep-breeder  !  We  have  collections  of  fleece  from  Mme  other 
foreian  countoes  which  we  might  bring  into  contrast,  but  we  wish  to 
avoid  all  invidious  comparisons.  * 

Our  next  exhibition  and  proofe  are  from  persons  and  places  nearer 
home.  We  have  specimens  of  fleece  grown  in  the  following  States,  viz- 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  New  York* 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Illinois! 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Texas.  Most  of  these  are  accomiini^  by 
^uers  from  sheep- breeders  and  others.  From  this  correspondence,  Z 
well  as  from  sundry  lettere  sddressed  to  the  CommisaonerofPatents  we 

.r^  ''''^^  ^  '^^^  "^^^  sheep-breeding;  and  from  the  whole'  we 
are  enabled  to  pronounce  that  m  the  United  Slates  the  hairy  sheep  and 
the  woolly  sheep  hve  and  thnve  in  diflferent  places,  the  position  which 
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is  the  most  appiofiriate  for  the  one  heing  inapptopriatc  for  the  other 
species.  So  it  appears  that  there  is  not  only  a  season  and  a  time  for 
every  purpose  under  Heaven,  (Eccles.,  ch.  iii.,  6  to  8,)  hut  also  tfiere  is 
«  place  for  all  natural  things;  there  is  a  place  to  breed  and  raise  the 
hairy  sheep;  and  there  is  a  place  to  breed  and  raise  the  woolly  sheep;  but 
for  the  hyb.id  sheep,  whieh  is  not  a  natural ,  biU  an  unnatural  produc- 
tion of  mau's  making,  there  is  not  (af  we  shall  proceed  to  show)  any 
place  in  the  United  States;  and  therefore  their  propagation  ought  not  to 
be  encouraged.  If  a  line  b€  drawn  diagonally  through  the  United  States, 
beginning  at  the  southeast  comer  of  New  Hampshire,  pursuing  pretty 
much  the  course  of  the  Una  of  tide- water,  and  endmg  in  Texas,  it  will  be 
found  that  everywhere  northwest  of  it  the  woolly  sheep  may  be  bred  and 
will  thrive,  provided  the  blood  of  his  species  be  kept  pbre;  and  every- 
where southeast  of  this  line  the  hairy  sheep  maybe  bred  and  will  thrive, 
provided  the  blood  of  his  species  be  keot  pure;  but  that  neither  will 
thrive  on  the  other  sides,  respectively,  of  that  line,  nor  will  they  if  the 
species  are  crossed.  i 

I    Postscripium. 

Peradventure  some  persons  may  im.agine  that  we  (although  pro- 
fessing to  be  a  collector  of  facts  only)  are  bound  to  assign  a  reason  for 
this  phenomenon.     It  might  be  difficult  to  do  so:    '' F^lix  qui  potuU 

rerum  cognoscere  causas  y  .      •  •  .  v 

It  might  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  sea,  acting  injuriously  upon  the  delicate,  fine-woolled  sheep, 
when  it  is  attempted  to  nrise  them  on  the  southeasteriy  side  of  the  line 
•we  have  projected.  The  merino  thrives  and  improves  in  the  interior  of 
continental  Europe— as,  for  example,  in  Saxony;  but  remove  them  to  Eng- 
land, and  they  dwindle.  It  might  be  assigned  to  geological  causes,  for 
the  line  we  have  drawn  points  out  the  general  direction  of  the  great  rock 
formations  of  the  United  States.  The  subsoil  of  a  country  depends  for  its 
composition  on  the  underlying  rock,  of  which  such  subsoil  is  nothing 
but  its  comminuted  fragments.  Each  natural  soil  has  its  natural  vegetoble 
growth,  and  it  is  well-known  that  sheep,  more  than  any  other  of  our 
domestic  animals,  subsist  upon  the  natural  vegetable  productions  of  the 
-country.  It  might  be  assigned  to  other  causes  more  remote.  But  be  all 
this  as  may  hereafter  be  develop«l,  the/ac/  is  as  we  have  stated.  He  who 
would  refuse  to  be  admonished  by  it  because  a  reason  cannot  be  aasi^ed, 
or  the  m»du»  operandi  pointed  out,  would  place  himself  in  the  position  of 
one  who  would  persist  in  swallowing  poisons  because  we  cannot  tall 
how  they  produce  death.    , 

I  

WOOL  GROWlNa 

[FVom  tli«  ••  Wool  Groww.'T 

Why  not  grow  more  wool  ? — It  has  been  the  aim  of  this  journal  to  » 
awakf  n  the  attentioB  of  faimers  as  to  enable  them  to  adopt  the  most  prof- 
itable fyslem.  We  haw,  therefore,  urged  upon  them,  from  time  to  time, 
an  increiM  of  their  flocks  of  sheep.  Our  own  ezperieiice  and  observa- 
tion have  satisfied  us  that  there  is  no  kind  of  tanning  that  is  so  generally 
profitable  as  raising  sheep  and  wool.  It  matters  not  whether  you  are 
upon  the  bleak  mountains  of  Vermont  or  in  the  fertile  plains  of  Texas, 


9T 


useful  and  economical  modes  which  ha veTfn  »itea  u.  P^*  "***i 
the  vegetation  ofihe  farm  to  money.  Wen  iVfo^  thllr^^f  ''''"'^'* 
sented'^to  us,  we  should  consider  The  shrp  one  of  die  IT  "^T??^ 
animals  nature  has  produced  for  the  u^  of  Jnn      i.  ^^nderful 

wool,soadmimblycalcSXi^an  dZfn^  lis  annual  growth  of 
tion  of  the  globe,  L  s^inl^^Z^Td",^^^^^^^^  rSiST 

serve  for  the  necessaries  or  luxuries  of  mar.      ThArl  if'  •    T^ 

which  there  is  so  little  ^7aste  or  so  little  loss      FV^^  «?lin  T  ^"*°^  '^ 
of  its  life  it  will  give  an  annual  flice  tch  ;;ar  to   1^'  vate  o/rh/"*" 
cass,  and  the  yearly  increase  wdl  be  nearly^o?^^to  equa    to  the  L?!^> 
keeping,  giving,  as  a  general  thiug,  a  profil  of  cent  n^r  cent      Of  ^  k 
other  animab,  the  cow  comes  iiearp^jt  tnthl    11     •  ^f        '^  ^^  ^  ^^ 

Kfl*U  «.-«    /^  .      .  *°°*  ^^'^  *  source  of  constant  wonder  to  n. 

that  so  many  farmers  m  the  western  States  neglect  XhesheeTkrA^..^ 

"r  »neai,  prepare  the  ground  eT»r  so  well  If  »«  h...  i!L.  -IL.^ 
lafcraied,  the  wheat  raisid  ili  the  We.Th«  cost  AJft™!,  J5f°.i'«^?'' 
I«M  obtained  for  it  in  market     Too  m„T  T      a   ^T  '^  *""  ••• 

«a''i  t^dlf  w'L'^^^JJeTf oT.£?fc  fSf ^r  '^  " 
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quiclcer  and  much  easier  with  a  flock  of  sheep  than  with  wheat.  Bm. 
in  find  it  well  to  raise  both  sheep  and  wheat,  as  by  that  mejns  we  find 
we  ftet  a  better  profit  than  to  be  confined  to  either  alone.  With  us,  and 
in  this  region,  four  years  ara  as  long  as  it  proves  profitable  to  leave  land 
to  gnst.  Very  few  now  resort  to  naked  fallows.  Some  mow  their  clover 
early,  and  then  let  it  grow  till  August,  when  it  is  turned  under,  cultiva- 
ted, and  sown  to  wheat;  otihers  mow  the  first  year,  and  pasture  with 
sheep  thie  second,  and  then  plough. 

Every  good  former  keeps  a  few  good  sheep  at  least.  Very  many  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  putting  up  a  large  quantity  of  pork  for  summer 
use  now  select  out  a  few  wethers  and  give  them  extra  keep,  and  make 
their  summer  meat  of  mutton,  decidedly  the  most  healthful  that  can  be 
used,  and  thus  realize  the  money  for  their  pork  fresh.    The  inducements 

to  grow  more  wool  are:  a  sure  market,  less  fluctuation  from  the  point  of 
profitable  production  than  any  farm  product,  a  larger  interest  or  profit  on 
the  capital  invested  than  any  other  business,  and,  therefore,  the  best 
business,  as  a  general  thinf ,  that  the  farmer  can  follow.  We  ask  our 
subscribers  to  give  us  their  views  on  the  subject. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  OHIO  COMPANY  FOR  IMPORTING 

ENGLISH  CATTLE. 

[The  following  article  by  the  Hon.  John  L.  Taylor,  of  Ohio,  is  inserted 
at  the  request  of  several  members  of  Congress  :] 

On  the  2d  November,  A.  D.  18^3,  Governor  Allen  Trimble,  George 
Renick,  Esq.,  and  General  Duncan  McArthur,  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  interests  of  agriculture,  and  of  in- 
troducing an  improved  breed  of  cattle  into  this  State,  formed  a  company, 
and  they,  together  with  the  subscribers  hereafter  named  to  the  written 
articles  of  their  association,  contributed  the  amount  of  money  necessary 
to  import  from  England  some  of  the  best  improved  cattle  of  that  country. 

The  sum  of  ^9,200  was  very  soon  subscribed  for  that  purpose,  ia  92 
shares  of  $100  each;  and  after  making  the  necessary  preliminary  inqui- 
ries and  arrangements,  the  company  appointed  Felix  Renick,  |£sa.|  of 
Ross  county,  Ohio,  their  agent  for  the  purchase  and  impottation  of  said 
cattle 

Mr. 'Felix  Renick  was  accompanied  by  Messrs.  Edwin  J.  Harness 
and  Josiah  Renick,  of  Ohio,  as  his  assistants,  and  they  left  Chillicothe 
for  England  on  the  30ih  January,  1834. 

The  following  persons  Were  subscribers  to  the  stock  of  said  company 
on  the  25th  day  of  January,  1834,  viz  : 


Allen  Trimble 5  shares 

George  Renick 6      « 

Duncan  McArthur 6 

John  J.  Van  Meter 2 

R.  R.  Seymour. 2 

Edwin  J .  Harness 2 

Arthur   Waits 3 

Kobert  Stewart 1 


(t 
It 
It 
It 


it 


$000 
600 
600 

aoo 

200 

900 
200 

100 
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Sfirawder  McNeil '. 2  shares  $200 

Preslay  Moms 2      "  200 

James  Vanse j       a  jqq 

Evan  Stevenson ][     j       it  jqq 

Thomas   Huston ***'     3      «  ^on 

John  Mcffeil 3      «  ^^^ 

John  M.  Alkive *     1       *'  inn 

Elias  Pratt '.'.'.'.'.'.'.     1       "  Joo 

William  Renick, jr [.**     2      <*  200 

Josiah  Renick i       u  frui 

Thomas  Renick ., , j       u  { JIJ 

George  Radciiff. \     1       "  ynn 

Elias  Florence ..!......    1      «  iqo 

Asahel  Renick "!.'.*.**.*.*.*.*     2       "  200 

Felix  Renick o      "  Sin 

H.  P.  Galloway. '.'.'.!!*.'..'.".'.*.!'     1       <<  100 

John  Boggs,  sen ....."     1       <<  ^nn 

JohnT.  Webb '      *    2      "  oJS 

Batteal  Harrison '.'.'.'.'.'.'.     1       "  100 

A.  HeglerandM.  Paterson *     i       tt  irM 

Wesley  Claypoole [ ,       a  }XX 

Archibald  Stewart *     i       «  t)ji 

Joseph  G.  White '..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'     1       u  iJJJ 

John  Pancake,  sen 1       u  i^n 

Bodkin  J.  Davis ,       «  J^X 

CharlesDavis .*;;;; }       u  \^ 

Asahel  Renick  and  E.  Pratt ! i       tt  ijwj 

E.W.Oynne ,]["   '     {      u  }SS 

M.L.Sullivan "     {      u  {JS 

LyneStariing !!*.*.".'.'*     2      "  sffi 

S.  S.  Denny  and  Wm.  Renick 2      "  2OO 

M.  McCrea,  assign,  to  Harness  Renick 1       "  irvi 

Jonathan  Relkick 3      "  ^ 

Francis  Campbell 1       «  fjz 

William  Renick i       tt  {S; 

John  L.  Taylor .'..'.'.".*.'     1      "  iqa 

John  Grouse 1      •<  iS 

John  Foster .'.'.'.'..'.'.'.'.     1       "  {ini 

^V?-,^^™*'^^  *>T  W.  H.  Cunningham,  of 

Virginia 4      «  ^^ 

James  Vanse,  for  Isaac  Cunningham,  of  Kcnfy    8      «  800 

No.  of  shares 92  "T2OO 

Mr.  Felix  R«iick,  and  his  Msistants,  Messrs.  E.  J.  Harness  and~Wh 
Kenick,  proceeded  to  England,  and  made  a  careful  examination  of  much 

ofthe  inyoved  «aock  of  that  country,  purchased  firom  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  and  snccessfiil  breeder^  of  cattle  in  England  about  nineteen 
at  various  prices,consisUne  of  bulls  and  cows,  of  the  tharoughbted  thort- 

J«W£>l«rW.^«rA:.     They  brought  these  to  Ohio,  and  returned  in 

urtie  to  exhibit  them  nt  ttie  Agrtculiuial  Society  of  Ross  county,  on  tht 

<{m  day  of  October,  1834.  /»        •• 
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This  stock  of  English  cattle  was  kept  together,  under  the  ears  of  an 
afent,  by  said  company,  and  they  increated  the  numheTf  hff  atUUimml 

itrm0rttUions  from  England,  until  the  20th  day  of  October,  A.  D,  1836; 
when  the  cattle  imported,  as  well  as  the  natural  increase  thereof  sinoa 
the  31st  October,  1834,  were  sold  at  public  auction,  under  regulations 

adopted  by  the  company. 

The  following  extract,  from  ''The  Scioto  Gizette  of  October  26, 1836," 
will  show  the  names  of  the  turchasers,  and  the  prices  the  stock  brought 
at  public  sale:  | 

GREAT    SALE    OF    DURHAM    STOCK, 

Imported  by  the  Ohio  company  for  importing  English  cattle  in  the 
years  1834, 1835,  and  1836,  held  at  Indian  Creek  farm,  the  retidence* 
of  Felix  Renick,  esq.,  agent  Qf  the  said  company,  in  Ross  county,  on  th« 
29th  day  of  October,  1836.  The  stock  of  the  company  waa  in  fine  con- 
dition, and  in  great  demand. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  prices  at  which  the  cattle  were  sold,  some 
of  them  exchanged  owners  immediately,  at  very  considerable  advances; 
and,  for  others,  more  than  50  per  cent,  on  their  cost  waa  offered  and 
refused. 
Reformer,  a  bull,  not  sound,  sold  to  John  T.  Webb,  of  Rosa 

county,  O.,  for  .-.---•  $^ 
Matchem,  a  bull,  sold  to  Abraham  Renick,  of  Kentucky,  for  -  1,200 
Earl  of  Darlington,  sold  to  Batteal  Harrison,  of  Fayette  county 

O.,  for  - 
Young  Waterloo,  a  bull,  sol4  to  R.  D.  Lilley,  of  Highland  county 

0.,for    -  -  -  I         - 

Duke  of  York,  a  bull,  sold  to  R.  R.  Seymour,  of  Ross  county 

O.,  for   - 
Ejqieriment,  a  bull,  sold  to  James  M.  Trimble,  of  Highland 

eounty,  O.,  for  - 
Comet  Halley,  a  bull,  sold  lo  R.  R.  Seymour,  of  Ross  county 

0.,for  - 

Whilaker,  a  bull,  sold  to  Wm.  M.  Anderson,  of  Ross  county,  O. 
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NiBUPod,  a  bull,  sold  to  Eliaa  Florence,  of  Pickaway  county,  O. 

Duke  of  Norfolk,  a  bull,  sold  to  Robert  Stewart,  of  Ron  county, 
O.,  for  ^1,226;  afterwards  sold,  at  private  sale,  to  Governor 
Vance  and  J.  H.  Jamas,  af  Champaign  county,  ior 
Ooldfiud^r,  a  bull,  sold  to  Uaac  Cunningham,  of  Kentucky,  for 
Duke  of  Leeds,  sold  to  John  Crouse,  jr.,  of  Rosa  county,  O.,  for 
Windham,  a  bull,  sold  to  Oharles  Davis,  of  Rosa  county,  O.,  for 
Colottbua,  a  bull,  not  sound,  sold  to  Thomaa  Huaton,  of  Pieluu 

Davy  Crockatt,  a  bull,  sold  to  Peter  L.  Ayras,  of  O.,  for  - 
Snowdicfi,  a  bull,  sold  to  SItewart  and  McNiel,  of  Roaa  county , 

0.,  fof     -  •  -  -  •  '  '         r%       ' 

Indepandence,  a  bull,  sold  to  Hegler  and  Pateraon,  of  Roaa 
county,  O.,  for  - 


710 
1,250 
1,120 
1,150 
1,505 

855 
1,040 


1,400 

1,095 

576 

500 

180 
490 

480 

400 


Fmry,  t  boll,  loM  to  WQKim  H.  Creighton,  of  M&dison  cotmty, 
0..  for  --------      lio 

€k>lian,  a  bafl,  aold  to  Isaac  V.  Cnnninghatn,  of  Scioto  county,  for  300 
Logan,  a  bnU,  aold  to  Eltas  Florence,  of  Pickaway  county,  O.,  for  760 
John  Bull,  a  bull,  sold  to  William  Renick,  jr.,  of  Pickaway  county, 

0.,for  -  -  • 616 

Paragon,  a  bull,  presented  by  the  comipany  to  Felix  Renick,  esq., 
their  agent. 

Powhattan,  a  bull,  sold  to  George  Renick,  sen.,  of  Ross  countv, 

O.,  with  Flora.  ^* 

Rantipole,  a  bull,  sold  to  Arthur  Watts,  of  Ross  county,  O.,  for  -  810 
Gaudy,  a  cow,  sold  to  James  A.  Trimble,  of  Highland  county, 

O,  for  -            .            -            -            .                        .            -  986 

Blossom,  a  cow,  sold  to  R.  R.  Seymour,  of  Ross  county,  O  ,  for  1,000 
Flora,  and  her  calf,  Powhattan,  were  sold  to  George  Renick,  sen., 

of  Ross  county,  O.,  for              -            -            -            .            .  1206 

Lily  of  the  Valley  of  Tees,  sold  to  Thomas  Huston,  of  Pickaway  ' 

county,  O.,  for  •           -           -                       -           .           .  %$q 

Matilda,  sold  to  Arthur  Watts,  of  Ross  county,  for            -            -  1,000 

Calypso,  a  cow,  sold  to  Strawder  McNiel,  of  Ross  county,  for  -  325 
Young  Mary,  and  her  calf,  Pocahontas,  were  sold  to  Edwin  J. 

Harness,  of  Ross  county,  for     -----  1,500 
Lady  Blanch,  (no  proof  of  this  cow  being  a  breeder,)  sold  to 

Charles  Davis,  ot  Ross  county,  for        -            -            -            -  260 
Tees  water,  and  her  calf,  Cometess,  sold  to  John  1.  Van  Meter,  of 

Pike  county,  O.,  for      -           -           -           .           .           .  2J226 
Duchess  of  Ldverpool,  sold  to  William  M.  Anderson,  of  Ross 

county,  O.,  for  -            - 570 

Lady  Colling,  (ix  is  doubted  whether  this  cow  will  ever  be  a 

breeder,)  sold  to  John  T.  Webb,  of  Ross  county,  for    -           -  206 
Beauty  of  the  West,  sold  to  Asahel  Renick,  of  Pickaway  county, 

0.,  for -  900 

Lilac,  sold  to  EUas  Florence,  of  Pickaway  county,  O.,  for           -  425 

Lady  of  the  Lake,  sold  to  R.  R.  Sejrmour,  of  Ross  county,  O.,  for  776 

Lady  Paley,  sold  to  Alexander  Renick,  of  Ross  county,  O.,  for    -  610 

Poppy,  sold  to  Harness  Renick,  of  Pickaway  county,  O.,  for       -  610 

Pink,  sold  to  William  Trimble,  of  Highland  county,  O.,  for        -  675 

May  Flower,  sold  to  Batteal  Harrison,  of  Fayette  county,  O.,  for  405 
Lucy,  (pedigree  doubtful,)  sold  to  George  Ratcliff,  of  Pickaway 

county,  for 405 

Bloss  Rose,  sold  to  Jonathan  Renick,  of  Pickaway  county,  for     -  1,200 

Celestina,  sold  to  T.  Huston,  of  Pickaway  county,  for  -  -  930 
Malina,  sold  to  Isaac  Cunningham  for      -           -           -           .1  006 

Illustrioos,  BoW  to  Abraham  Renick.  of  Kentucky,  for     -  .     '776 

Lady  Abemetby,  sold  to  Thomas  Huston,  of  Pickaway  county, 

0.,for -      816 

Attest:  JOHN  L.  TAYLOR, 

Secretary  of  the  Ohio  Importing  Omgpomy. 

On  the  1st  of  AprD,  183T,  at  a  meeting  of  said  company  at  Chflli- 
cothe,  upon  a  settlement  of  the  business  of  the  company,  a  divideiid  of 


Wi 
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|280  per  share  was  declared  on  the  92  shares  of  the  stock  of  said  con- 
.  pimy;  amounting  to  $25,760. 

This  comjpany  held  their  last  meeting  on  the  15th  Aoril,  1837,  and 
settled  finally  tlie  business  thereof,  so  far  as  was  practicable,  by  ordering 
a  second  sale,  which  was  held  as  follows: 


"  T/ie  highest  prices  yet. 


»» 


A  sale  of  seventeen  head  of  improved  short- horned  cattle,  belonging 
to  the  Ohio  Company,  being  mostly  of  this  year's  importation,  and 
the  produce  of  others,  todk  place  at  the  Sugar  Grove,  in  this  town, 
on  Tuesday  last.  The  attendance  was  numerous,  comprising  a  larger 
number  of  actual  bidders  than  the  previous  sale.  Among  the  indi- 
yiduals  present  who  aie  pre-eminently  noted  for  their  agricultural 
enterprise,  were  Grovernor  Vance,  Ex-Governor  Trimble,  the  Messrs. 

,  Renick,  Mr.- Sullivant — and,  indeed,  nearly  all  the  large  fisurmers  of  this 
valley  and  the  adjacent  country.    The  bidding  was,  consequently,  very 

.  spirited,  and  the  prices  obtained  for  the  cattle  plainly  show  that  the  kind 
of  stock  sold  is  rapidly  advancing  in  public  estimation.  By  the  follow- 
ing list  from  the  auctioneef's  book,  our  brethren  of  the  press  will  discover 
that  the  cattle  enumerated  were  even  more  highly  valued  than  those  of 
the  shavt  sale  they  were  of  late  parading  in  their  columns,  copieafrom  the 
"Cincinnati  Gazette:'' 

I  Bulls. 

Acmon,  three  years  eight  months,  M.  L.  Sullivant  <k  Co.,  Co- 
lumbus -  -  •  :•  -  -  -  $2,500 

Comet  Halley,  five  years,  George  Renick  <fc  Co.,  Chillicothe       -  2,500 

Hazlewood,  one  year  six  mouths,  Allen  Trimble  and  R.  R.  Sey- 
mour     --.-.--. 

Bouncer,  one  year  seven  months,  John  Walke,  Pickaway  county, 
Ohio       ........ 

Powhattan,  one  year  nineteen  days.  Harness  Renick,  Pickaway 

county,  0.        -  •  -  -  -  -  - 

Santa  Anna,  three  montlvs  twenty-one  days,  Joseph  C.  Vance, 
Ohio  county,  Va. 


700 
453 
500 
425 


Coics. 

Flora,  seven  years  six  months,  M.  L.  Sullivant,  Columbus  -   1,300 

Matilda,  six  years  eix  months,  Allen  Trimble,  Highland  county, 

Ohio 1,220 

Fidelia,  seven  months  eighteen  days,  Allen  Trimble,  Highland 

county,  O.         -  .  -  -  -  -  -      610 

Elizabeth,  (and  calf,)  five  years,  J.  «k  Wm.  Vance,  Champaign 

county,  0.         -  ►  -  -  -  -  -   1 ,450 

Charlotte,  four  years  seten  months,  Joseph  G.  White,  Ross 

county,  O.         -  ►  -  -  -  -  -      630 

Arabella,  (and  calf,)  three  years  seven  months,  Arthur  Watts, 

Chillicothe 1,200 

Blush,  two  years  nine  months,  John  H.  James,  Champaign 

county,  O.        ------  -   1,015 


Emily,  two  years  eight  months,  Asahel  Renick,   Pickaway 

county,  O.-  -=--  -  -  .  -      875 

Vicioress,  one  vear  nine  months,  M.L.  Sullivant,  Columbus        -      700 
Very  great  benefits  have  resulted  to  the  country  by  the  introduction  of 
this  improved  English  Durham  stock  into  the  State  of  Ohio  by  this  com- 
pany. 

An  improved  breed  of  cattle  throughout  the  State  has  resulted  from 
crossing  the  English  stock  with  the  common  stock  existing  at  that  time; 
and  a  very  fine,  large,  and  thrifty  race  of  cattle  in  many  parts  of  Ohio  has 
been  bred  by  this  laudable  enterprise.  Some  of  their  full  blood  bulls  and 
cows  have  been  sold  to  farmers  of  the  adjoining  States;  and  thus  the 
benefits  of  their  importations  have  contributed  largely  to  improve  the  stoek 
of  cattle  in  the  western  country. 

Mr.  George  Renick,  of  Ross  county,  has  bred,  from  a  portion  of  the 
stock  imported  by  said  company,  and  the  common  cows  of  Ohio,  a  very 
fine  race  of  cattle;  and  for  the  last  six  years,  as  he  states,  he  has  annually 
sold  about  50  or  GO;  the  average  weight  of  which,  at  from  three  to  four 
years  old,  was  about  1 ,000  pounds  nelt.  Some  of  them  weighed  as  much 
as  3,000  pounds,  and  one  (older)  as  high  as  3,400  pounds,  gross. 

Ex-Governor  Allen  Trimble,  of  Highland  county;  Doctor  Arthur 
Watts,  of  Ross  county  ;  M.  L.  Sullivant,  esq.,  of  FrankUn  county — all 
well  known  as  amongst  the  most  successful  farmers  and  stock-growers 
in  Ohio — besides  many  others  of  this  company — have  contributedjargely , 
by  their  skill  and  enterprise,  to  increase  and  diflfuse  the  improved  breed 
of  cattle,  resulting  from  the  importations  of  the  conipany,  into  every 
part  of  this  State. 

Doctor  Watts,  at  the  last  agricultural  exhibition  in  Ross  county,  in 
1849,  exhibited  eight  two-year  old  steers,  averaging  1,526  pounds  each  ; 
and  at  the  State  agricultural  &ir  at  Cincinnati,  held  in  1850,  he  exhib- 
ited, amongst  other  cattle,  one  four  year-old  steer,  (full  blood  Durham,) 
weighing  2,550  pounds,  gross  ;  and  one  three- year  old  steer,  weighing 
2,21^  pounds,  gross.  These  weights  are  given  to  show  the  enormous 
weight  which  this  Durham  stock  of  English  cattle  attain  at  an  early  age 
when  bred  by  skilful  and  intelligent  farmers ;  and  they  show,  also,  the 
fiieat  value  of  breeding  from  this  stock  to  those  who  are  engaged  in 
.  nimishiog  the  beef  markets  of  our  country. 
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IV. 


AMERICAN  RUMINANTS. 


JIL   Hoc   IQS. 

6.  Orvia  MMMlit,  S^r.   Mnk  dwr. 

7.  OtnmM  Vurgimimmu,  PMiiMiit.     VinbiiR  deer. 
S*  Q'^y  ^wic»0ti>,  Dwigja-.     Whito-toil  deer. 

9.  Jnrifnama  ituMrioMM,  Old.    Pioog  bora  Aotelope. 

10.  Oi^w  iMarioBiM,  BtmnTille     Mouotun  coat. 

11.  Otm flJMRteM  DMm.    Bighorn. 

12.  Sm0m  AmteneamuMf  Cm.    Buffiilo. 

13.  Qrf6o«  fNMeAo/iit,  BlaiDYille.    Musk  ox. 


ICM^ 


ON    THE    RUMINATING    ANIMALS    OP    NORTH    AMERICA, 
AND  THEIR  SUSCEPTIBILITY  OF  DOMESTICATION. 

BY    PROF.    8.    F.   BAIRD,    OF    THE    SMITHSONIAN   IXSTITUTIQN. 

In  the  present  oaper  we  piopose  to  present,  in  a  few  words,  the  principa! 
chanujteristics  of  the  niminating  animals  of  North  America,  wUh  etpe- 
cial  reference  to  the  economical  employment  of  several  species,  as  beasts  of 
harden  or  draught,  as  furnishing  food  of  excellent  quality,  or  as  yielding 
Talnable  materials  for  the  useful  arts.  It  is  a  litde  singular  that,  in  the 
muiy  years  during  which  the  ruminating  animals  of  North  America  have 
been  known,  so  little  effort  has  been  made  to  render  them  sobserrient  to 
the  uses  of  man.  The  ex|>eriments,  when  tried,  have  yielded  aatisfin- 
tory  results,  even  in  the  first  and  second  generations;  but,  anibrtaiiately, 
the  continued  training  of  one  species  for  a  long  succeaaion  of  years  has 
not  been  accomptishtHi.  It  is  not  too  much  to  suMwse  that  the  time 
may  come  when  much  of  tlis  continent,  now  desolate,  ^d  aupportiog 
a  s^ty  and  half^starved  population,  may  become  a  popaloas  region, 
filled  with  towns  and  villages,  and  owing  much  of  its  prosperity  to  the 
employment  of  some  of  our  own  native  animals  in  a  state  or  domestiea- 
tioB. 

For  further  remarks  on  this  subject,  we  would  refer  especially  to  the 
articles  in  relation  to  the  moose  and  caribou. 

We  must  not  be  understood  as  having  anything  new  to  present  in  re- 
gard to  the  habits  or  history  of  these  animals.  The  materials  employed 
are  mainly  derived  from  the  valuable  works  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  Audubon 
and  Bachman,  Richardson,  King,  and  otiiers,  who  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  various  species  in  their  native  regions.  The  minute 
questions  of  specific  characters,  too,  we  shall  merely  glance  at,  confininR 
ourselves  to  the  practical  part  of  our  subject,  and  referring  to  the  works 
"above-mentioned  for  detailed  descriptions. 

The  ruminating  animals  of  North  America  belong  mainly  to  the 
divisions  of  the  deer,  the  antelope,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  the  bison,  and 
the  musk  ox.    The  list  specifically  is  as  follows : 

1.  Tarandus  arctictts,Bach.     Barren  Ground  reindeer. 

2.  Tarandus  ftastalis,  Agassiz.     Woodland  Caribou  reindeer. 

3.  Alee*  Americana.    Moose. 

4.  Ehpknf  OanadenMs,  Ray.    Elk. 

5.  Oermu  Letcisii,  Peale.    Black-tail  deer.  • 


1 1* 


Tarandus  Abcticu8,  Rich.     Barren  Onmnd  Reindeer. 

The  probable  existence  of  two  species  of  caribou  in  North  America  has 
been  suggested  for  a  long  while,  the  features  of  distinction  being  suffi. 
cienUy  marked  to  convey  the  idea  to  all  those  who  were  acquaint^S  with 
them  of  at  least  two  strongly  marked  varieties.  The  difference  is  to  be 
fourid  mainly  in  the  much  smaller  size  of  the  Barren  Ground  species,  yet 
having  considerably  longer,  though  very  slender  anUers,  the  existence 
of  a  gall  b  adder,  and  a  very  different  geographical  distribution.  It  is 
confined  almost  enurely  to  the  Barren  Qrvunde,  the  north  eastern  comer 
of  North  Amenca  alonff  the  Pblar  sea,  bounded  to  the  west  by  Great 
Slave,  Athapasca,  Wollaston,  and  Deer  lakes,  and  the  Coppcr-Mine 
nver,  and  to  the  south  bv  Churchill  river.  ^^ 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  scarcity  of  wood  throughout  almost  the 
entire  extent,  excepting  in  the  vicinity  of  some  of  the  streams.  There  are, 
indeed,  shrubs  and  bushes,  some  of  ftiU  nie,  others  stunted  trees:  but 
these  are  not  suitable  for  fuel  or  other  economical  purposes.  A  striking 
physKsal  feanire  of  the  Barren  Grounds  consists  in  the  succeasion  of  small 
lakes  in  narrow  valleys,  and  connected  by  rapid  streams,  offerinir,  in 
many  cases,  aenous  impediments  to  the  passage  of  boau.  All  abound 
in  nsh,  pnncipally  salmonoid,  as  trout,  white&ih,  and  grayUnir,  in  nu- 
merous  species.  The  borders  of  these  waters  are  inhabiied  by  a  few 
half-starved,  miserable  Indians,  in  the  depths  of  poverty  and  degrada- 

Here  the  Barren  Ground  reindeer  graze  by  thousands,  accompanied 
by  the  musk  ox— another  characteristic  inhabitant.  Both  are  enabled  to 
exist  in  winter  only  in  consequence  of  the  great  quantities  of  reindeer 

The  second  and  larger  species  of  reindeer  is  as  characteristically  found 
^J^y/>«^ric/-a  region  covered  with  wood,  and  repoein/upon  a 
nam>w  bel  of  pnmiuve  rocks.  This  is  about  two  hundred  miles  wide, 
and  IS  included  between  the  Barren  Grounds  and  the  north  shore  of 
Lake  Surenor,  extending  also  to  some  distance  both  east  and  west. 
Indeed,  the  features  of  this  renon  are  not  lost  in  New  Brunswick,  nor 
even  in  Uie  northern  part  of  Maine,  where  caribou  ai«  found  in  vast 
numbers,  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

.^^VfTV^'^i^*^  *•  ^■^°  Ground  caribou  is  found  in  the  region 
inhabited  by  it.  Occurring  aa  it  does  by  thouaanda,  it  i»  termed  the 
common  deer  by  the  hunters,  just  aa  the  Cerrm  Virgwmmm  bears  this 
name  ic  the  United  States.  In  no  instaooe  is  the  daMer  of  relying  upon 
the  tnvial  name  of  an  animal  for  the  determiimtiooof  ipedea  omto  ftiUy 
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shown  than  here,  where  tvro  such  totally  distinct  species,  economically, 
geographically,  and  zoologically,  are  presented  under  a  common  name. 

The  Tarandus  arcticus  it  not  confii)ed ,  however,  to  the  Barren  Grounds 
of  America.  It  occurs  in  Greenland,  whence  specimens  hare  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  it  is- found  in  Spitzbargen  also. 
*  In  iize  it  is  exceedingly  diniinutive,  the  does  being  not  much  larger 
than  a  good  sized  sheep.  When  fat,  the  bucks  wei^h,  cleaned,  from 
SO  to  125  pounds,  and  occasionally  more.  The  species  agrees  with  all 
other  reindeer  in  the  presence  of  horns  in  both  sexes,  although  in  the 
females  and  young  males,  they  are  less  palmated;  in  all,  they  are  slen- 
der, and  have  the  stem  niilch  elongated.  Most  males  have  one  or  other 
brow  antler  developed,  with  a  broad  vertical  plate  extending  forward 
between  the  eyes;  occasionally,  however,  this  is  wanting. 

The  horns  of  this  species  follow  the  common  law,  and  fall  off  annu- 
ally. In  a  few  months  these  are  reproduced,  becoming  hard  as  they 
increase  in  size; and  when  they  have  attained  their  full  growth,  the  hairy 
covering  peels  off  in  ragged  filaments,  which  is  a  sure  sign  of  the  fatness 
of  the  animal,  and  generally  takes  place  in  the  males  between  the  months 
of  September  and  November.  The  bucks  generally  shed  their  horns  in 
January,  although  in  soma  cases  they  retain  them  considerably  longer; 
while  the  does  cast  their$  in  the  spring,  at  the  time  they  drop  their 
young.  The  coat  of  hair  is  shed  in  July.  The  shortness  of  the  hair  of 
the  caribou,  and  the  lightness  of  the  skin  when  properly  dressed,  render 
it  the  most  appropriate  article  for  winter  clothing  in  nigh  latitudes.  The 
skins  of  the  young  deer  make  the  best  dresses;  and  the  animals  should 
be  killed  for  that  purpose  in  August,  as  after  that  month  the  hair  becomes 
long  and  brittle.  They  are  so  drilled  into  holes  by  the  larvae  of  the 
gad-fly  that  eight  or  ten  skins  are  required  to  make  a  suit  of  clothing  for 
a  grown  person.  But  the  skins  are  so  impervious  to  cold'that,  with  the 
addition  of  a  blanket  of  the  same  material,  any  ])erson  may  bivouac  in 
the  snow  with  safety,  and  even  with  comfort,  in  the  most  intense  cold 
of  an  arctic  winter's  night.  The  hoofis  of  this  variety  of  reindeer  are 
wonderfully  adapted  to  the  country  it  inhabits;  for,  instead  of  being  narrow 
and  pointed,  like  those  of  the  roebuck  or  fallow  deer,  they  are  broad, 
flat,  and  spreading — a  formation  not  only  useful  in  preventing  the  animal 
from  sinking  in  the  winter  so  deep  as  it  otherwise  would  do,  but  in  shov- 
elling away  thfe  snow  from  off  the  lichens  clothing  the  rocks  of  the  Barren 
Grounds,  on  which  substance  it  feeds.  They  are,  however,  saved  that 
trouble  when  driven  to  the  woods  for  shelter,  where  they  find  a  species 
of  lichen  hanging  from  t}ie  trees,  which,  from  that  circumstance,  has 
been  called  reindeer  moss. 

In  June,  when  the  suq  has  dried  up  the  lichens,  the  deer  are  to  be 
«een  in  full  march  towards  the  sea-coast  to  graze  upon  tlie  sprouting 
caiices  and  withered  grass  or  hay  of  the  preceding  year,  which,  at  that 
period,  is  still  standing,  and  retains  part  of^its  sap,  in  all  the  moist  places 
covering  the  bottoms  of  the  narrow  valleys  on  the  coasts  and  islands  of 
the  Arctic  sea.  Having  dropped  their  youn^,  they  commence  their  return 
to  the  soatih  in  September,  and  reach  the  vicinit^  of  the  woods  in  Octo- 
ber, at  which  time  the  males  are  in  good  condition,  and  there  is  a  layer 
ol  fat  depontad  on  the  back  and  rump  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four 
inches,  and  frequently  five  or  six  immediately  under  the  skin,  designated 
depomiU  by  the/Canadian  voyageurs;  this  fat  disappears  in  abott^  a 


month,  when  they  became  very  lean  and  insipid  as  food.  The  females, 
however,  vhich  at  that  period  ajn  lean,  acquire,  in  the  course  of  the 
winter,  a  small  dipouiU$j  which  lasts  till  they  drop  their  young.  The 
reindeer  suppliee  the  Ghippewyans,  Copper  Indians,  Dog  Ribs,  and 
Hare  Indians  with  food,  who  would  be  totally  unable  to  inhabit  their 
barren  lands  were  it  not  for  the  immense  herds  of  this  deer  that  exist 
there.  Of  the  horns  they  form  their  fish-spears  and  hooks;  and,  previ- 
ously to  the  introduction  of  iron  by  the  traders,  ice-chisels  and  various 
other  utensils  were  made  of  them.  In  dressing  the  skins,  the  shin-bone, 
split  longitudinally,  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  scraping  ofl!"  the  hair,  after  it 
has  been  repeatedly  moistened  and  rubbed;  the  skins  are  then  smeared 
with  the  brains  of  the  animal  until  they  acouire  a  soft,  spongy  character; 
and,  lastly,  are  suspended  over  a  fire  maae  of  rotten  wood  until  thor- 
oughly impregnated  with  the  smoke.  This  last- mentioned  process  im- 
parts a  peculiar  odor  to  the  leather,  and  has  the  eflect  of  preventing  its 
becoming  so  hard,  after  being  wet,  as  it  would  otherwise  be.  The  skins 
thus  dressed  are  used  as  winter  clothing,  and,  by  sewing  sixty  or  seventy 
together,  will  make  a  covering  for  a  tent  sufficient  for  the  residence  of  a 
large  family.  The  undressed  hide,  after  the  hair  is  taken  off,  is  cut  into 
thongs  of  various  thickness,  which  arc  twisted  into  deer  snares,  bow- 
strings, net  lines,  and,  in  fact,  supply  al!  the  purposes  of  ro])e.  The 
finer  thongs  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fishing  nets,  or  in  making 
snow-shoes,  while  the  tendons  of  the  dorsal  muscles  are  split  into  fine 
and  excellent  sewing  thread.  In  some  instances  I  have  seen  the  skin 
so  finely  dressed  that  it  equalled  chamois  leather. 

Every  part  of  the  animal  is  consumed,  even  to  the  contents  of  the 
stomach — a  savory  mixture,  much  esteemed  by  the  Canadian  voy- 
ageurs  afler  it  has  undei^one  a  degree  of  fermentation,  or  has  lain 
to  season,  as  they  term  it,  for  a  few  days.  By  collecting  the  blood, 
and  boiUng  it,  they  also  form  a  very  rich  soup,  which  is  considered  a 
dainty.  When  all  the  soft  parts  are  consumed  the  bones  are  pounded 
small,  and  a  large  quantity  of  marrow  is  extracted  from  them  by  boiling, 
which  is  used  in  making  the  better  kinds  of  the  mixture  of  dried  meat 
and  fat  termed  pemmican;  it  is  employed  also  by  the  young  men  and 
females  for  annoiniing  the  hair  and  greasing  the  face  on' dress  occasions. 
Pemmican  is  formed  by  pouring  one  third  of  melted  fat  over  the  meat, 
which  has  been  nreviously  cut  into  thin  slices,  dried  in  the  sun  or  over 
the  smoke  of  a  slow  fire,  and  pounded  between  stones,  and  then  incor- 
porating them  toeether.  If  kept  dry,  it  may  be  preserved  sound  for  four 
or  five  years;  and,  finom  the  quantity  of  nourishment  it  contains  in  small 
bulk,  it  is  the  best  kind  of  food  for  those  who  travel  through  desert  lands. 

The  caribou  travel  in  herds,  varying  in  number  horn  eight  or  ten  to 
one  hundred  thousand;  and  in  the  rutting  season  the  bulk  of  the  males 
and  females  live  separately.  Their  daily  excursions  are  generally 
towards  the  quarter  whence  the  wind  blows;  and  of  all  the  deer  of  Amer- 
ica they  are  the  most  easy  to  approach.  The  Indians  kill  them  with  the 
gun,  take  Utem  in  snares,  or  spear  them  crossing  rivers  or  lakes.  The 
Esquimaux  catch  them  in  traps.  They  are  frequently  slaughtered  in 
vast  numbers;  a  single  fiuniiy  of  Indians  will  sometimes  kill  many  hun- 
•dseda  in  a  few  weeks. 

Wbaii  the  Indiuis  design  to  impound  deer,  they  look  out  for  one  of 
4he  pacha  in  whkh  a  number  of  them  have  omlden,  and  which  is  ob- 
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terred  to  be  still  frequenMd  by  them.  The  pound  is  btHSU  by  ranking 
a  strong  fence  with  bushy  trees,  without  obsernng  any  fBgillarity,yaiy- 
ing  from  a  few  yards  to  a  mile  in  circumfeieBee.  Tlra  eaffanoe  lb  the 
pound  is  about  the  state  of  a  common  gate,  and  the  inside  is  crowded 
with  hedges,  in  every  opening  of  which  a  snsse  is  set,  made  of 
thongs  of  deer- skin  pr^hment,  well  twisted  together,  which  are  ama- 
zingly stronff ;  one  end  of  the  snare  is  usually  made  fest  to  a  small  grow- 
ing tree.  rlTie  pound  beiag  thus  prepared,  a  row  of  small  brushwood  is 
stuck  up  in  the  snow  on  each  side  of  the  door  or  entianee,  and  these 
hedge  rows  are  continued  along  the  open  part  of  the  lake,  river,  or  plain, 
which,  from  its  openness,  makes  them  the  more  distinctly  observed. 
The  brushwood  rows  are  generally  placed  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  ya^s  from  each  other,  and  ranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form 
two  sides  of  a  long,  acute  angle,  becoming  gradually  wider  in  proportion 
to  the  distance  they  extend  from  the  pound,  which  sometimes  is  not  less 
than  two  or  three  miles ;  while  the  deer's  path  is  exactly  along  the  mid- 
dle, between  the  two  rows  of  brushwood.  From  a  conunanding  situa- 
tion the  Indians  watch  the  approach  of  the  deer,  when  they  close  in 
upon  them  in  the  form  of  a  crescent.  The  poor  timorous  animals,  find- 
ing themselves  pursued,  and  mistaking  the  brushwood  for  ranks  of 
people  stationed  to  prevent  their  passing  on  either  side,  rush  on,  and 
entangle  themselves  in  the  snares,  thus  becoming  an  easy  prey  to  the 
ingenious  hunter.  The  manaeuvre  is  sometimes  so  successful  that 
whole  families  find  subsistence  without  having  occasion  to  remove  their 
tents  above  once  or  twice 'during  the  whole  winter. 

Doctor  Kine,  from  whom,  in  connexion  with  Doctor  Richardson,  we 
have  borrowed  most  of  the  preceding  remarks,  is  strongly  of  opinion  that 
the  Barren  Ground  caribou  is  capable  of  domestication  as  compuete  as  that 
to  which  the  Laplanders  have  reduced  the  European  species.  Of  the 
vast  benefit  of  such  a  step,  especially  in  reference  to  the  Indians  of  the 
same  region,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  in  sufficiently  moderate  terms.  The 
peculiar  fondness  for  pets,  and  the  skill  in  their  domestication,  man- 
ifested by  these  Indians,  are  sufficient  evidence  of  the  success  with  which 
they  might  be  encouraged  to  try  the  experiment  on  the  caribou.  Its 
success  would  at  once  place  them  beyond  the  reach  of  those  vicissitudes 
which  are  so  rapidly  sweeping  off  the  Indians  of  the  n<Mth  and  northeast 
of  America.  Nor  would  tiere  be  any  difficulty  in  subsisting  large  herds 
of  these  deer  throughout  the  year.  In  summer  the  rich  pastures  along 
Great  Fish  river,  and  other  streams,  would  supply  ooontless  pnmbers; 
while  the  lichens  of  the  rocks  or  shrubs  would  rarmsh  them  with  Ibod 
in  the  winter,  with  such  slight  assistance  from  their  owners  as  the  ease 

might  demand.  In  this  way  these  Indians  might  become  a  pastoral  peo- 
ple, and  possibly,  in  time,  as  agricaltu^  as  the  nature  of  the  seasons 
wonld  admit. 
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Tarandus  HAStALis,  Agossiz.     Woodland  Ombou. 

In  the  last  article  we  have  indicated  the  principtf  difRDfrenee  between 
the  two  reindeer.  In  nothing  is  this  more  inarkea  thtn  in  tha  geogitphi* 
cal  distribution  ;  the  one  belonging  to  the  Barren  Gmnnd,  tha  alher  to 
^e  woods.     The  latter  species  is  much  la^;er,  sometiinea  waighiig 


thrse  or  lour  hundred  pounds.  The  horns,  ailliough  very  stout  in  pro- 
pottion  to  their  length,  are  yet  decidedly  shorter. 

As  already  rema&ed,  the  reindeer  is  still  common  in  the  wilderness 
forming  the  northern  parts  of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine. 

Lieutenant  Thorn,  of  the  topographical  corps,  while  retracing  and 
surveyinff  part  of  the  Maine  boundary  line  last  summer,  saw  tracks  of 
many  individuals  while  in  the  country  between  Lake  Memphramagog 

and  Lake .      They  abound  in  Maine  and  New  Brunsv^ick. 

Of  a  size  mudi  greater  than  that  of  the  Barren  Ground  caribou .  The 
flesh,  as  an  article  of  food,  is  fer  inferior.  The  rut  takes  place  in  October, 
and  the  young  are  produced  in  June. 

The  renoarks  in  regard  to  domestication  apply  as  well  to  this  species 
as  to  the  one  last  mentioned  ;  while  the  value,  as  a  beast  of  burden,  or 
draught,  would  probably  be  much  greater,  on  account  of  the  superior 
size.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  domestication  would  enable 
the  species  to  exist  fhrther  at  the  north,  and  even  in  the  Barren  Grounds 
themselves.  Indeed,  the  European  reindeer  might  itself  be  imported 
and  propagated,  and  thus  the  loss  of  time  consequent  upon  the  attempt 
of  domesticating  a  wild  species  be  avoided.  Nothing  would  be  easier 
than  to  bring  over  from  Norway  or  Sweden  a  drove  of  reindeer,  and 
stocking  one  or  more  of  the  forts  in  Hudson's  Bay,  or  other  parts  of  British 
America. 

Taramous  furcifer.      The  European  Reindeer. 

The  Old  World  reindeer  ( Tarandus  furcifer)  is  found  throughout  the 
arctic  regions.  It  abounds  in  Kamschatka,  Siberia,  Northern  Russia, 
Sweden,  and  Norway ;  but  especially  in  Finmark  and  Lapland.  In  Europe 
its  southern  limit  is  the  Baltic;  in  Asia  it  extends  along  the  Ural  to  the 
Caucasus.  Its  existence  in  Iceland  has  b^cn  denied  ;  and,  indeed,  its 
introduction  there  seems  to  date  back  less  than  one  hundred  years.  At 
that  time,  sixteen  animals  were  imported  from  Norway,  of  which  only 
three  landed  alive.  These  were  turned  loose  in  the  mountains,  and 
have  multiplied  to  a  very  great  degree.  In  some  sections  of  the  island 
they  are  found  in  herds  of  many  hundreds.  Little  or  no  attempt  at 
their  domestication  has  been  made  by  the  inhabitants,  as  ilie  cow  and 
sheep  thrive  extrsmely  well,  rendering  any  substitute  unnecessary.  In 
Fiimiark  and  Lapland,  however,  where  the  reindeer  is  still  found  wild, 
the  natives  uaa  every  art  in  their  power  to  capture  and  bring  them  to  a 
state  of  domeaticition — an  animal  which  constitutes  their  sole  wealth, 

and,  indeed,  the  means  of  their  existence,  and  without  which  their 
country  would  be  in  reality,  as  to  the  stranger  it  appears,  an  uninhabitable 

dewrt. 

The  food  of  the  reindeer  varies  with  the  season  and  with  the  climate. 
Lapland,  says  Hoflbeig,  in  the  memoir  above  quoted,  is  divided  into 
two  tracts,  called  the  Alpine  and  Woodland  country.     Those  immense 

motuHains,  ciUed  in  Swedan  FjeUaa,  divide  that  country  from  Norwav, 
extending  towards  the  While  Sea  as  far  as  Russia,  ana  are  fiequently 
more  than  twelve  miles  in  breadth.  The  other,  called  the  woodland 
division,  lies  to  the  east  of  this,  and  differs  from  the  neighboring  provinces 

of  Nonmy  by  its  aoil,  which  is  exoeedingijr  stroog  and  barren,  being 

covevsd  with  one  continued  tract  of  wood,  of  old  pine  trees.    This  trad 
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has  a  very  singular  appearance.  The  trees  above  are  covered  over  with 
great  quantities  of  a  black  haDging  lichen,  growing  in  filamenUresembliiig' 
locks  of  hiur;  while  the  ground  beneath  appears  like  snow,  b^ng  totally 
covered  with  white  lichens.  Between  this  wood  and  the  Alps  Uea  a 
region  called  the  Woodland,  or  Desert  Lapmark,  of  thirty  or  forty  miles 
in  width,  of  the  most  savage  and  horrid  appearance,  consisting  of  scat- 
tered uncultivated  woods,  and  continued  plains  of  dry,  bcurren  sands, 
mixed  with  vast  lakes  and  mountains.  When  the  mosses  on  part  of  this 
desert  tract  have  been  burnt,  either  by  lightning  or  any  accidental  Are, 
the  barren  soil  immediately  produces  the  white  lichen,  which  covers  the 
lower  parts  of  the  Alps.  The  reindeer,  in  summer,  seek  their  highest 
parts,  and  there  dwell  amidst  their  storms  and  snows,  not  to  fly  the  heat 
of  the  lower  regions,  but  to  avoid  the  gnat  and  gad-fly.  In  winter  these 
intensely  cold  mountains,  whose  tops  reach  high  into  the  atmosphere, 
can  no  longer  support  them,  and  they  are  obliged  to  return  to  the  desert 
to  subsist  upon  the  lichens.  Of  these  its  principal  food  is  the  reindeer 
lichen.  There  are,  says  Hoflberg,  two  varieties  of  this:  the  first  is  called 
syhestrisj  which  is. extremely  common  in  the  barren  deserts  of  Lapland, 
and  m<^re  particularly  in  its  sandy  and  gravelly  fields,  which  it  whitens 
over  like  snow;  its  vast  marshes,  full  of  tussocks  of  tnrif,  and  ita  dry  rocks 
are  quite  grown  over  by  it.  The  second  variety  of  this  plant,  which  is 
less  frequent  than  the  former,  is  named  the  alpine.  This  grows  to  a  greater 
height,  with  its  branches  matted  together;  it  has  this  name,  because, 
-when  those  mountains  are  cleared  of  their  wood,  the  whole  snr&ce  of  the 
eanh  is  covered  with  it;  yet  it  is  seldom  to  be  found  on  their  tops. 
When  the  woods  become  too  luxuriant,  the  Laptender  sets  fire  to  them, 
as  experience  has  taught  him  that  when  the  vegetables  are  thus  destroyed, 
the  lichen  takes  root  in  the  barren  soil  and  multiplies  with  facility;  though 
k  requires  an  interval  of  eight  or  ten  years  before  it  comes  to  a  proper 
height.  The  Laplander  esteems  himself  opulent  who  has  extensive 
deserts  producing  this  plant  exuberantly;  when  it  whitens  over  his  fields, 
he  is  under  no  necessity  of  gathering  in  a  crop  of  hay  against  the  approach 
of  winter,  as  the  reindeer  eats  no  dried  vegetable,  unless  perhaps  the 
river  horsetail  {Bquisetum  JluvieUile) .  They  root  for  this  lichen  under 
the  snow  like  swine  in  a  pasture;  their  fore-heels,  nose,  and  feet  are 
guarded  with  a  hard  skin  closely  attached  to  those  parU,  that  they  mty 
not  be  hurt  by  the  icy  crest  which  covers  the  surface  of  the  snow.  The 
v«ry, strong  shoes  which  the  Laplander  esteems  so  much,  are  made  of 
these  parts  of  the  hide.  It  sDmetimes  happens  (but  very  rarely)  that  the 
winter  sets  in  with  great  rains,  which  the  frost  immediately  oongMls; 
the  surface  of  the  earth  is  covered  with  a  coat  of  ice  belbre  the  auMr 
feUs,  and  the  lichen  is  entirely  encrusted  and  buried  in  it;  thos  the 
reindeer  is  sometimes  starved,  and  a  famine  attacks  the  Laplanders.  In 
such  an  exigence  they  have  no  other  resource  but  felling  old  fir-trees 
grown  over  with  the  hairy  liverworts.  These  aflbfd  bat  a  very  inade- 
quate supply  even  for  a  small  herd ;  but  tlie  greater  part  of  a  large  one,  in 
such  a  case,  are  sure  to  perish  with  hunger.  In  the  summer,  when  the 
lemdeer  ranges  upon  the  Al|)s,  a  number  of  plants  aflbrd  it  Atdd.  Hag. 
Strom  states  that  it  refuses  te>  eat  forty-six  species,  the  naoMS  of  whieh 
he  ttives.  i 

That  the  lichen  is  not  absolutely  necessary  ai  an  article  of  food,  ie 
^proved  by  the  length  of  time  during  which  a  female  of  this  species  lived 


at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  London.  She  survived  ten  winters,  durinc 
which  her  food  consisted  almoat  entirely  of  hay.  Her  death,  too,  seemed 
to- have  been  caused  by  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  rather  than  by  any 
disorder  of  the  digestive  functions. 

To  the  nations  among  which  the  reindeer  is  domesticated — the  Lap- 
landers especially — this  animal  is  of  the  first  necessity.  According  to 
Hoffberg,  the  mountaineer  ver>'  often  possesses  tliree  or  four  bundred,  and 
even  one  thousand;  the  woodman  rarely  above  one  hundred.  As  a  do- 
mestic animal,  yielding  a  quantity  of  most  delicious  food,  and  occupying 
the  place  of  the  cow  and  the  ox,  it  is  invaluable;  as  a  beast  of  draught, 
its  importance  is  equally  great,  and  its  organization  is  adapted  to  the  long 
wastes  over  which  it  forms  the  Lajrfander  s  sole  means  of  communication: 
no  less  than  that  of  the  camel,  it  is  framed  for  those  deserts  which,  without 
the  aid  of  these  animals,  would  be  impassable.  The  weight  which  the 
reindeer  can  draw  is  about  300  potm^s,  although  240  forms  the  usual 
load.  Its  speed,  when  thus  employed,  is  almost  incredible.  In  a  race 
of  three  deer  with  light  sledges,  started  by  Pictet,  who  went  to  the  north 
of  Lapland  in  1769  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus,  the  first  performed 
about  3,090  feet  in  two  minutes,  or  nearly  19  English  miles  to  the  hour; 
the  second  made  the  same  distance  in  three  minutes,  and  the  third  in 
three  minutes  twenty-six  seconds.  Journeys  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  in  nineteen  hours  are  said  to  be  not  uncommon;  and  one  animal 
is  affirmed,  in  1699,  to  have  drawn  an  officer,  with  important  despatches, 
eight  hundred  miles  in  forty-eight  hours,  falling  dead  at  the  end. 

The  tame  reindeer,  afler  shedding  his  coat,  is  of  a  brownish-yellow 
color,  becoming  gradually  whiter,  and  ultimately  almost  entirely  of  this 
color.  The  space  around  the  eye  is  entirely  black.  The  loiigest  hair 
is  under  the  neck;  the  mouth,  tail,  and  its  vicinity  white;  and  the  feet, 
at  the  insertion  of  the  hoof,  are  surrounded  witn  a  white  ring.  The 
hair  of  the  body  is  so  thick  that  the  skiu  cannot  be  seen  when  the  hair 
is  parted;  and  when  cast,  it  does  not  come  away  by  the  roots,  butbreidcs 
at  the  base. 

We  have  thus  gone  into  much  detail  on  the  subject  of  the  reindeer, 
believing  it  to  be  one  of  vital  importance  to  the  future  progress  of  Arctic 
America.  Of  the  capability  for  domestication  of  the  American  species, 
there  can  be  no  question— this,  as  a  general  rule,  being  shared  by  all  gre- 
garious ntammalia.  The  wild  European  individuals  can  be  caught  and 
tamed  with  the  greatest  eaae.  In  this  connexion  we  may  remark,  that  iht 
reindeer  forms  one  of  the  very  few  exceptions  to  the  feet,  that  the  domestic 
species  seldom  have  relatives  in  a  known  wild  sUte.  This  is  the  case 
with  4he  horse,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  cat,  the  dog,  and  others ;  or,  at 
any  rate,  iu  all  these  instances  it  is  difficult  to  refer  the  species  to  wild 
ones. 

For  domestic  purposes,  the  horns  of  the  various  species  of  deer  con- 
stitute serious  impediments  to  general  use.  Fortunately,  however,  it  is 
inour  power  to  have  them  or  not  in  domesticated  species  at  pleasure, 
owing  to  the  strong  sympathy  between  the  organs  of  generatipn  and  the 
organs  which  regulate  the  developmetu  of  the  horns.  In  all  deer,  except, 
perhaps,  the  raindeer,  if  the  mate  be  castrated  when  the  horns  are  in  a 
state  of  {wrfection,  these  will  never  be  shed ;  if  the  operation  be  performed 
when  the  head  is  bare,  they  will  neter  be  reproduced;  and  if  done  when 
the  secretion  is  going  on,  a  stimied,  ill  formed,  permanent  hom  is  the 
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retalt.  Cactrmtion  will,  as  a  general  rule,  be  necesaary  for  the  fell  per- 
fection of  deer  as  food  or  tnimals  for  useful  purposes.  It  is  probaible, 
too,  that  even  without  emasculation  much  may  be  done  to  ivgnlate  the 
horns;  for  instance,  if  the  budding  antlers  be  broken,  or  cut  off,  while  in 
the  velvet,  it  is  highly  probable  that  their  reproduction  will  be  materially 
affected.  In  the  park  of  Cbl.  Tuley,  Clarke  county,  Vir^nia,  we  have 
seen  an  elk  (Elapkiu  canaderuis)  which,  when  young,  had  one  horn 
broken  off.  Every  successive  year  this  horn  was  reproduced  as  a  single 
stub,  without  any  branches  whatever;  while  that  on  the  opposite  side 
presented  a  magnificent  development  of. tines,  giving  to  the  animal  a 
singularly  unsystematic  appearance.  It  is  noi  quite  certain,  or  at 
least  authorities  differ  widely,  as  to  whether  the  reindeer  experiences  the 
same  changes  in  the  horns  on  castration  or  not.  The  fact  that  the  female 
has  horns,  as  well  as  the  male,  may  indicate  some  organic  difference  in 
he  constitution  of  the  genus  Tarcmdua. 

Aloes  Americana.     Moose  Deer. 

This  magnificent  deer,  the  largest  of  its  tribe,  like  the  reindeer,  is  con- 
fined  to  the  colder  portions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  although  between 
rather  more  southern  parallels.  They  abound  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  in  Labrador,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  Canada.  A  few  are  still  found  in  New  York,  west  of  Lake 
Champlain,  in  the  counties  of  Essex,  Lewis,  Hamilton,  &c.,  especially 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  giant  Adirondacks.  This  region,  crowned 
by  Tahawus  or  Mount  Marcy,  the  most  rugged,  inaccessible,  and  magnifi- 
cent mountain  of  the  north,  and  but  little  inferior  in  height  to  Mount 
Washington,  is  even  now  in  a  condition  almost  as  wild  as  when  the  white 
man  first  penetrated  into  its  recesses.  Here  the  traveller  may  listen  to  the 
shrill  scream  of  the  panther  and  the  dismal  howl  of  the  wolf,  or  hunt  the 
moose,  the  Tirginia  deer,  the  bear,  and  occasionally  the  elk.  Sometimes 
theinoose  extends  to  the  very  shores  of  Lake  Champlain,  one  individual 
having  been  killed  a  few  years  ago  near  the  village  of  Westport,  in  Essex 
county,  on  this  lake.  The  moose  is  also  found  in  northern  Vermont. 
A-ixo^  *°"^^®'^"  ^*™''  °^  '^*  species  along  the  Atlantic  coast  is  about 
434  ;  but  they  are  rarely  found  so  low  down  in  the  central  parts  of  Amer- 
ica. They  exist  north  of  49°  across  the  continent,  and  are  especially 
numerous  in  the  northern  Rocky  mountains.  In  this  range  they  extend 
to  the  Arctic  sea,  having  bean  found  at  the  mouth  of  Mackenzie's  river, 
in  lat.  69®.     Farther  east  they  do  not  exceed  the  parallel  of  65*^. 

Tothe  inhabitant  of  Maine,  New  Brunswick,  and  liower  Canada,  the 
habits  of  the  moose  are  w^ll  known,  as  it  is  a  favorite  article  of  the  chase, 
constituting,  as  it  does,  the  largest  tenant  of  the  American  forest,  its  chosen 
abode.  In  the  account  of  the  moose  in  the  invaluable  work  of  Aodubon 
and  Bachman  on  the  Uuadiiipeds  of  North  America,  we  find  an  excel- 
lent article  fiom  the  pen  ol  Mr.  Kendall,  of  Quebec,  from  which  we  make 
the  following  extract: 

"  The  mooM  are  abundant  to  the  north  of  Quebec,  and  Id  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Stale  of  Maine.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Moose  riw,  and 
the  lakes  in  lU  vicinity,  they  are  very  abundant.  In  the  summer  they 
are  fond  of  OequeotiDg  lakes  and  rivers,  not  only  to  eseape  the  attaeks  of 
maects  which  then  OMleet  them,  but  also  to  avoid  injuring  ihsir  antlers, 


^ich,  ^rmg  their  growth,  are  Tsrysoft,  and  exquisitively  sensitive; 
and,  besides,  such  situations  afford  them  abundance  of  food. 

"  They  tliere  feed  op  the  water  plants  or  browse  upon  the  uees  fiinging 
the  shores.  In  the  winter  they  retire  to  the  dry  mountain  ridges,  and 
geneiaHy  *  yard,'  as  it  is  termed,  00  the  side  facing  the  south,  where  there 
are  abundance  of  maple  and  other  hard-wood  trees  upon  which  to  feed, 
either  by  browsing  on  the  tender  twigs  or  peeling  the  bark  from  the  stems 
of  such  as  are  only  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter.  Their  long  pendu- 
lous upper  lip  is  admirably  adapted  for  grasping  and  pulling  down  the 
branches,  which  are  held  between  the  fore-legs  until  all  the  twigs  are 
eaten.  They  peel  off  the  bark  by  placing  the  hard  pad  on  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  against  the  tree,  and  scraping  upwards  with  their  sharp,  gouge-like 
teeth,  completely  denuding  the  tree  to  the  height  of  seven  or  eight  ket 
from  the  surface  of  the  siww.  They  remain  near  the  same  spot  as  long 
as  any  food  can  be  obtained,  seldom  breaking  fresh  snow,  but  keeping  to 
the  same  tracks  as  long  as  possible. 

*'  The  antlers  begin  to  sprout  in  April,  and  at  first  appear  like  two  black 
knobs.  They  complete  their  growth  in  July,  when  the  skin  which 
covers  them  peels  off,  and  leaves  them  perfectly  white;  exposure  to  the 
sun  and  air,  however,  soon  renders  them  brown.  When  we  consider 
the  immense  size  to  which  some  of  them  grow  in  such  a  short  period  of 
time,  it  seems  almost  incredible  Jthat  two  such  enormous  excrescences 
could  bo  deposited  firom  the  circulating  system  alone.  The  daily  growth 
is  distincUy  merited  on  the  velvety  covering  by  a  light  shade  carried 
around  them.  The  first  year  the  antlers  are  only  about  one  inch  long; 
the  second  year  four  or  five  inches,  with  perhaps  the  rudiment  of  a 
point;  tlie  third  year  about  nine  inches,  when  each  divides  into  a  fork, 
still  round  in  form;  the  fourth  year  they  become  paimated,  with  a  brow- 
antler  and  three  or  four  points;  the  fifth  season  they  have  two  crown- 
antlers,  and  perhaps  live  points;  the  points  increasing  in  size  each 
year,  and  one  or  two  points  being  added  annually  until  the  animal 
arrives  at  its  greatest  vigor;  after  which  period  they  decrense  in  size,  and 
the  points  are  not  so  fully  thrown  out.  The  longest  pair  I  ever  met  with 
had  eighteen  points,  (others  have  them  with  twenty-three  poinU;)  ihev 
expanded  five  feet  nine  inches  to  the  outside  of  the  tips;  the  breadth  of 
palm  eleven  inches  without  the  points;  circumference  of  shafl,  clear  of 
the  burr,  nine  inches;  weight,  seventy  pounds.  The  old  and  vigorous 
aQunals  mvanably  shed  them  in  December;  soom  of  four  or  five  years 
old  I  have  known  to  carry  them  as  late  as  March;  but  this  is  not  often 
the  case. 

"  The  rutting  season  commences  in  September.  The  male  then  become 
very  fiirioas,  chasing  away  the  younger  and  weaker  ones.  They  run 
bellowing  through  the  forest,  and,  when  two  of  equal  strength  meet, 
have  dreadful  conflicts,  and  do  not  separate  until  one  or  both  are 
aeyewly  injured.  I  bought  a  pair  of  antlers  from  a  Penobscot  Indian, 
with  one  of  the  brow-antlers  and  the  adjoining  prong  broken  short  off. 
1  he  pans  wrre  at  least  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  neariy  aS' 
hard  as  ivory.  At  that  season  thsy  aie  oonstanUy  on  the  move;  swim- 
ming \Mt^  lakes  and  crossioff  hvars  in  pursuit  of  the  female.  The 
"wnaie  brings  forth  m  May.  The  fkst  time  she  produces  one  fawn,  but 
afterwards  two.  It  is  supposed  by  hunters  that  these  twins  are  always 
one  a  male  and  the  other  a  female.  • 
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«In  Slimmer  the  hair  of  the  moose  is  short  and  gloasy;  in  winter  long 
and  very  coarse,  attached  to  the  skin  hy  a  very  fine  pellicle,  and  ren- 
dered warm  by  a  thick  coat  of  short  fine  wool.  The  hair  on  the  face 
grows  upwards  from  the  uose,  gradually  turning,  and  ending  in  a  thick 
bushy  tuft  under  the  jaws.  The  young  males  have  generally  a  long 
pendulous  gland  growing  from  the  centre  of  this  tuft,  and  covered  with 
long  hair,  aometimes  a  foot  long.  Their  flesh  is  very  coarse,  though 
some  people  prefer  it  to  any  other;  it  is  apt  to  produce  dysentery  with 
persons  unaccustomed  to  use  it.  The  nose,  or  moujUy  as  it  is  generally 
called,  if  properly  cooked ,  is  a  very  delicious  morsel.  The  tongue  is  also 
considered  a  delicacy.  I'he  last  entrail  (called  by  hunters  the  bum-gut) 
is  covered  with  round  lumps  of  suety  fet,  which  they  strip  off  and 
devour  as  it  comes  warm  from  the  animal,  without  any  cooking;  also, 
the  manow,  warm  from  the  shanks,  is  spread  upon  bread  and  eaten  as 
butter.  I  must  confess  that  the  disgusting  luxury  was  rather  too  rich 
to  tempt  me  to  partake  of  it.  I  have  seen  some  officers  of  the  Guards 
enjoying  it  well  enough. 

<*  The  seasons  for  hunting  the  moose  are  March  and  September.  In 
March,  when  the  sun  meks  the  snow  on  the  surface,  and  the  nights  are 
frosty,  a  crust  is  formed  which  greatly  impedes  the  animal's  progress,  as 
it  has  to  lift  its  feet  perpendicularly  out  of^the  snow  or  cut  the  skin  from 
its  shanks  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  icy  surface. 

"  It  would  be  useless  to  follow  them  when  the  snow  is  soft,  as  their 
great  strength  enables  them  to  wade  through  it  without  any  difficulty. 
If  you  wish  to  see  them  previous  to  shooting  them  from  their  *  yard,' 
it  is  necessary  to  make  your  approach  to  leeward,  as  their  sense  of  smell- 
ing and  hearing  is  very  acute;  the  crack  of  a  breaking  twig  will  start 
them,  and  they  are  seldom  seen  any  more  until  fatigue  compels  them  to 
knock  up;  and  thus  ends  the  chase.  Their  pace  is  a  long  trot.  It  is 
necessary  to  have  two  or  three  small  curs,  (the  smaller  the  better,)  as 
they  can  run  upon  the  saow  without  breaking  through  the  crust;  their 
principal  use  is  to  annoy  the  moose  by  barking  and  gapping  at  their 
heels,  without  taking  hold.  A  large  dog  that  would  take  hold  would  be 
instantly  trampled  to  death.  The  males  generally  stop,  if  pressed,  apd 
fight  with  the  dogs.  This  enables  the  hunter  to  come  up  unobserved  and 
despatch  them.  Sometimes  they  are  killed  after  a  run  of  an  hour;  at 
other  times  you  may  run  them  all  day,  and  have  to  camp  at  night  with- 
out a  morsel  of  provisions  or  a  cloak,  as  every  thing  is  let  go  the  momeHt 
the  moose  starts,  and  you  are  too  much  fiitigued  to  retrace  your  steps  to 
procure  them.  Your  only  resource  is  to  make  a  huge  fire,  and  comfort 
yourself  upon  the  prospect  of  plenty  of  moose-meat  next  day.  As 
aoon  as  the  animal  unds  he  is  no  longer  pursued ,  he  lies  down ;  and  the 
next  morning  he  will  be  too  stiff  to  travel  far.  Generally,  a  male,  female, 
and  two  fawns,  are  found  in  a  <  yard.' 

**  When  obliged  to  run,  the  male  goes  first,  breaking  the  way,  the  others 
treading  exactly  in  his  trucks;  so  that  you  would  think  cnly  one  had 
passed.  Often  they  run  through  other  <  yards,'  when  all  join  together, 
still  going  in  Indian  file.  Sometimes,  when  meeting  with  an  obstacle 
they  cannot  overcome,  they  are  obliged  to  branch  on  for  some  distance 
and  again  unite.  By  connecting  the  different  tracks  at  the  place  of  separ- 
ation, you  may  judge  pretty  correctly  of  their  number.  I  have  seen 
twelve  together,  and  killed  seven  of  them." 


-tA  method  of  hunting  this  animal  is  as  follows:  In  September,  two  per- 
sons, in  a  bark  canoe,  paddle  by  moonlight  along  the  snore  of  the  lake, 
imitating  the  call  of  the  male,  which,  jealous  of  the  approach  of  a  stranger, 
answers  to  the  call  and  rushes  d  )wn  to  the  combat.  The  canoe  is  paddled 
by  the  man  in  the  stern  with  the  nx>st  death-like  silence,  gliding  along, 
under  the  shade  of  the  forest,  until  within  short  shooting  distance,  as  it  is 
difficult  taking  a  sure  aim  by  moonlight.  The  man  in  the  bow  ^neiidly 
fires,  when,  if  the  animal  is  only  wounded,  he  makes  immediately  fbr 
the  shore,  dashing  the  water  about  him  into  foam.  He  is  tracked  by  his 
blood  the  next  day  to  where  he  has  lain  down,  and  where  he  is  generally 
found  unable  to  proceed  any  further.  Many  are  killed  in  this  manner 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Moose  river  every  season. 

Hunters  sometimes  find  out  the  beaten  tracks  of  the  moose,  (generally 
leading  to  the  water,)  'and  bend  down  a  sapling  and  attach  to  it  a  strong, 
hempen  noose,  hanging  across  the  path ;  while  the  tree  is  confined  by 
another  cord  and  a  sort  of  trigger.  Should  the  animal's  head  pass 
through  the  dangling  snare,  he  generally  makes  a  struggle,  which  dis- 
engages the  trigger;  and  the  tree,  springing  upwards,  lifts  the  beast  off  its 
legs  and  strangles  it.  The  palmatea  horns  of  the  moose  are  so  ponderous, 
that  sixty  pounds  is  a  very  common  weight.  To  bear  this  stupendous 
head-dress,  nature  has  endowed  the  moose  with  a  short  and  strong  neck, 
which  takes  from  it  much  of  that  elegance  and  symmeoy  of  proportion  so 
generally  predominant  in  deer.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  energetic  and  im- 
posing animal.  It  is  said  neither  to  gallop  nor  leap — acquirements  rendered 
unnecessary  from  the  disproportionate  height  of  its  legs,  by  which  it  is  en- 
abled, as  ittrots  along,  to  step  with  the  greatest  ease  over  a  fallen  tree,  agate, 
or  a  split  fence.  During  its  progress,  it  holds  the  nose  up,  so  as  to  lay  the 
horns  horizontally  back,  which  attitude  exposes  it  to  trip  by  treading  on  its 
fore-heels.  Its  speed  is  very  great,  and  it  will  firequeutly  lead  an  Indian 
over^a  tract  of  country  exceeding  three  hundred  miles  before  it  is  secured. 
This  animal  is  said  to  possess,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  qualities  of  the 
horse  and  the  ox,  combining  the  fleetness  of  the  former  with  the  strength 
of  the  latter.  None  of  the  deer  are  more  easily  domesticated,  the  rein- 
deer not  even  excepted.  In  Canada  they  have  frequently  been  trained 
te  draw  sleds  or  carts,  although,'^uring  the  rutting  season,  they  could  not 
be  so  employed.  A  gentleman  near  Honlton,  Maine,  some  years  since 
trained  a  pair  to  draw  a  sleigh,  which  they  did  with  great  steadiness  and 
swiftness;  subject,  however,  to  the  inconvenience  that,  when  they  onca 
took  it  into  their  heads  to  cool  themselves  in  a  neighboring  river  or  laka^ 
no  efforts  could  prevent  them.  The  European  species  or  variety,  which- 
ever it  be,  has  also  been  converted  to  the  uses  of  man.  In  former  tinies^ 
when  it  was  found  in  Scandinavia  in  great  abundance,  it  was  used  for 
the  purpose  of  conTeving  couriers,  and  has  been  known  to  accomplish  a 
distance  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  miles  in  a  day,  attached  to  a 
sleigh.  Its  speed  is  even  greater  than  that  of  the  reindeer,  which  can 
nwly  exceed  two  hundred  miles  in  a  day,  although  a  case  is  related 
where,  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  inyasion  of  the  Swedish  territory 
by  the  Norwegians,  an  officer  was  despatched  from  the  frontiers  of  iVor- 
way,  with  a  reindeer  and  sleigh,  to  Stockholm  with  the  news.  This  was 
conveyed  with  such  speed  that  the  distance  of  ei^ht  hundred  miles  wm 
accomplished  in  forty -eight  hours,  the  animal  falling  dead  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  time.    To  this  anecdote  we  have  already  alluded  under  the 
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bead  •(  the  reindeer.  A  Suredish  writer  recommends  the  employment 
of  the  moof  e  (or  eik  of  Europe)  in  time  of  war,  asserting  that  a  single 

■qnadroD,  with  its  riders,  could  put  to  immediate  flight  a  whole  regiinent 
oi  caralry ;  or,  empioyed  as  flying  artillery,  would,  fit>m  the  extraordinary- 
rapidity  of  their  movements,  insure  the  victory.  Indeed,  at  the  time  when 
attention  wus  espf  cialiy  directed  towards  the  domestication  of  this  animal, 
their  use  was  forbiddeu,  under  the  heaviest  penalties,  on  account  of  their 
having  been  employed,  from  their  extraordinary  speed,  to  efiect  the  escape 
of  criminals.  The  European  elk,  at  one  time  numerous  throughout 
Norway  and  Sweden,  is  now  confined  to  particular  districts;  at  the  pres- 
ent time/ it  is  not  found  farther  north  than  64 ^^  in  Scandinavia.  Owing 
to  the  danger  of  total  extinotion,  a  law  has  recently  been  passed  forbid* 

ding  its  destruclion  in  Sweden  for  ten  years  from  1857,  under  severe 
penalties.  The  elk  is  reported  to  attain  not  unfrequently  a  height  of 
seven  or  eight  feet.  One  inilividual ,  only  two  years  old,  measured  nearly 
nineteen  hands,  or  more  than  six  feet,  in  height.     Another  elk,  not  fully 

grown,  weighed  nearly  one  thousand  pounds.  The  period  of  gestation 
is  about  nine  months,  the  foinale  producing  from  one  to  three  young  in 

.May.     The  horns  are  shed  about  t^ebruary. 

The  skin  of  this  animal  has  been  put  to  various  usee.  In  Sweden  a 
regiment  was  clothed  with  waistcoats  made  of  this  material,  which  was 
80  thick  as  to  resist  a  musket-bail.  When  made  into  breeches,  a  pair  of 
them,  among  the  peasantry  pf  lurmer  days,  went  as  a  legacy  through  sev- 
eral generations.  j 

In  respect  to  the  domestication  of  the  moose,  the  remarks  already 
made  in  reference  to  the  efllsct  of  castration  in  increasing  the  size  and  do- 
cility, as  well  as  regulating  the  horns,  of  the  animal  will  not  be  forgotten. 

Elaphvs  Cana^sxsis,  Ray.  American  Elk. 

The  elk  of  the  United  States  ranks  as  the  second  in  size  of  the 
numerous  species  belonging  to  the  North  American  continent.  Sthkinely 
similar,  in  general  appearance,  to  the  stag  of  Europe,  {Ekythtu  Km- 
ropauSj)  by  the  early  settlers  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  same  species; 
its  superior  size  being  a  necesaaiy  consequence  of  the  more  extended 
range  furnished  by  the  boundless  forests  and  prairies  of  the  New  World. 
Hence,  the  term  ^'stag"  occurs  with  great  frequency  in  the  writings  of 
the  earliest  authors;  and,  indeed,  it  is  within  but  a  comparatively  recent 
period  that  the  diagnoses  of  the  two  species  have  been  accuzataty  set- 
tled. For  our  present  purpose  it  will  be  sufficient  merely  to  state  that 
the  American  elk,  or  wapiti,  is  at  least  a  foot  higher  at  the  shouldeia  than 
ibe  common  stag,  and  has  all  the  upper  parts  and  jaw  yeilowish-hrown ; 
the  iailer  being  of  m  uniform  blackish- brown,  with  a  black  mark  on  the 
angle  of  the  mouth,  wantinjg  in  the  elk.  The  white  circle  around  the 
eye  of  the  European  species  is  replaced  in  the  American  by  brown. 
The  pn^rtioDs  of  the  antlers,  also,  are  different,  aa  well  aa  other 
features. 

An  instance  of  the  inconvenience  of  applying  the  same  name  to  dif- 
ferent obj^cte  is  ^cll  seen  in  the  case  of  the  subject  of  our  present 
article.  The  term  elk  has  been  given  to  a  European  species  very  closely 
jdlied,  if  not  identical,  with  the  moose  of  the  United  States,  {Aic9t 
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ilmrioaMtf .)    Hence,  it  becomes  neeeeaary,  in  meeting  with  the  woiil 

ellrjto  kpow  whether  the  writer  or  the  animal  be  American  or  Emopeaa 
^•T^^.t?T*"  ?""'  eoHietimes  called  wapiti,  was  once  exteos^^ 
distnbnted  throuffhont  the  present  limits  of  the  United  States  At  the 
present  time,  m  the  eastern  parts,  it  is  only  found  in  a  few  counties  of 
Pennsylvania-^  Elk  and  Clearfield~w here,  indeed,  their  number,  am 
decreasing  day  by  day.  Occasionally  one  has  been  seen  in  the  mooea- 
range  of  the  Adirondacksjn  Lewis,  Hamilton,  and  some  other  countiei 
of  northern  New  York.  This  has  not  been  the  case,  however,  for  mow 
than  twenty  years.  A  few  are  known  to  exist  in  the  Alleghanies  of 
western  Virginia.     We  next  find  them  in  the  southern  part  ofMichiiran- 

but  It  IS  only  as  we  proceed  further  west  that  they  present  themselvw  in 

r»)^,  n*!^'  .K  TT  ""2^**  ^^^^J^  ^^""^  •»  ^"8«  herds,  and  in  still 
larger  on  the  Uj^r  Missouri,  Yellowstone,  and  other  streams.  Of  the 
vast  numbers  m  these  regions,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  piles 

of  shed  horns  which  the  Indians  are  in  the  habit  of  heapine  up  in  the 
praines.    One  of  these,  in  Elk  Horn  prairie,  about  eighty  miles  above 

l-ort  Union,  has  for  many  years  been  a  conspicuous  landmark  to  the 
traveller,  showing  like  a  white  monument  many  miles  off.  This,  which 
was  torn  down  in  the  summer  of  1850,  was  about  fifteen  feet  high,  and 

YXtstone'"  '^*'*^^™^^'^°'^>  **'^«"  »'»^^  '«^ef  ^  fo»nd  on  the  Upper 

♦K  JikV^'^^rT  ™"?r,°^  *«  «*^  w  ^^e«  by  Sir  John  Richardson,  aa 
the  66th  or  67th  parallel,  and  in  high  latitudes  its  eastern  limit  is  foilnd 

llfn  /i  "^In^s""  ^f  "J"^^  ^'^^  ^^  ^^«  y^\ni^9  to  the  Saskatch- 
ewan, (Ion.  030,)  and  thence  to  Elk  river,  in  the  Ulth  degree. 
West  of  this  hne  a  extends  to  the  Pacific,  and  south  to  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  and  California.  This  range  is  very  extensive-much  gieater 
than  that  pmnessed  by  any  other  species;  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  a  careful  comparison  of  specimens  will  indicate  more  than  one 
species.  Specimens  of  skulls  and  horns  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
from  several  extreme  points,  vary  considerably.  One  in  particular,  from 
the  region  in  British  America  north  of  Port  Union,  is  confidenUy 
asserted  by  the  hunters  to  belong  to  a  different  species,  known  as  the 
little  elk,  considerably  smaller  than  the  more  common  one. 

It  may  well  be  expected  that  in  the  western  plains  the  elk  should 
attain  to  its  maximum  size.  Individuals  neariy  the  size  of  a  horse  ai« 
not  unfrequent  In  CaUfomia  and  New  Mexico  antlers,  it  is  said,  have 
been  found  so  large  as,  when  resting  on  their  tips,  to  permit  a  tall  man 
to  walk  erect  between  them.  t~^      r-  ««« 

The  elk  is  an  animal  easily  kept  in  parks,  where  we  have  frequenUy 
seen  them.    They  are  to  be  found  oji  many  estates  in  Virginia— amoni 
others,>n  that  of  Colonel  Tuley,  in   Clarke  county.     Their  size  anf 
strength  reridor  them  dangerous  in  the  rutting  season,  at  which  period 
%  are  quite  unmanageable.  *^ 

This  species  is  easily  domesticated ,  and  can  readily  be  trained  to  draw 
in  single  or  double  harness.  It  is,  therefore,  next  to  the  caribou  and 
moose,  the  one  to  which  we  are  most  entiUed  to  look  for  an  inciease  of 
''"i  •^  V^  domesuc  animals.  The  great  size  of  the  horns  of  the  male, 
and  his  fierceness  and  uncontrollability  during  the  rotting  season.  ai« 
certainly  obstacles  in  the  way  of  reducing  the  elk  to  the  rank  of  a  ser- 
vant to  man;  nevertheless  they  are  not  insurmountable,  after  all.     No 
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qnadruped  is  more  to  be  drpaded  than  a  wild  or  irritated  back;  yet,  bf 
tne  simple  operation  of  castmting,  his  temper  is  subdued,  his  size  greatly 
increased,  and  his  whole  nature  entirely  chaaged.  The  flesh,  too,  from 
being  unpalatable,  and,  indeed,  almost  uneatable,  is  converted  into  the 
crowning  dish  of  the  epicure.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  same 
results  will  follow  in  the  casi  of  the  elk.  The  inconvenience  of  the 
large  horns  can  also  be  ovefcome  by  the  same  operation ;  since  we  have 
already  stated  that,  if  perforaied  when  the  horns  are  shed,  these  will  never 
be  reproduced.  If  the  socifil  instinct  be  a  condition  to  the  complete  do- 
mestication of  an  animal,  no  deer  possesses  it  in  a  higher  degree  than 
the  elk,  which  is  sometimes  found  in  herds  of  thousands. 

The  antlers  of  the  buck  elk  drop  in  February  or  March,  and  are  repro- 
duced in  the  course  of  four  »t  five  months.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  noble  antlers  of  a  full-grown  individual  actually  fall  off  every  year, 
and  are  reproduced  in  a  short  four  months;  but  such  is  the  fact.  The 
males  of  all  the  deer,  whatever  their  size,  lose  their  horns  annually. 
The  females  bring  forth  in  May  or  June. 

Cervus  Macrotis,  Say.    Alule  Deer. 

The  black-tail  deer  is  the  largest  of  tlie  true  deer,  of  the  restricted 
genus  Cervus  found  in  North  America.  It  derives  its  scientific  name, 
macrotis,  from  the  great  length  of  the  ears,  resembling  those  of  the  mule, 
whence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  mule  deer.  Its  more  common  appella- 
lk)n, black  tail,  is  owing  to  the  black  tip  to  the  tail.  In  size  it  is  consid- 
erably larger  than  the  common  Virginia  deer. 

This  species  is  limited  in  its  range  by  the  Missouri  river,  east  of  which 
it  is  seldom  seen.  In  ascendirg  this  stream  it  is  found  on  Vermillion 
river,  increasing  in  number  northwards  to  the  Saskatchawan.  In  the 
Black  hills  it  is  ver}^  abundant,  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tain ranges,  even  as  far  fouth  as  Texas.  It  is,  however,  confined  to  the 
eastern  side  of  the  mountains,  being  replaced  towards  the  Pacific  by  the 
closely  allied  Cervus  Richatdsonii . 

Cervus  Lewisii,  Peale.     Black- Tail  Deer, 

As  already  remarked,  this  species,  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  replaces  the  one  last  named  on  the  eastern.  Larger  than 
Cervus  Virginianus,  it  is  smaller  than  C  macrotis.  The  hair  is  finer 
than  in  C.  macrotis,  which  species  has  it  coarse  and  spongy,  like  that 
of  the  elk.  It  has  no  glandular  opening  on  the  outer  surface  ot  the  hind- 
leg  below  the  knee-joint;  while  in  C.  macrotis  this  openihg  is  as  much 
as  six  inches  in  length.  The  horns  are  stouter  and  more  covered  with 
sharp  points,  and  the  brow  antler  is  wanting.  The  tail  is  of  the  same 
length  SLs  in  the  Virginia  deer,  but  is  jet  black  above  and  on  the  sides, 
and  white  beneath.  It  never  runs  at  full  speed,  but,  Hke  the  mule  deer, 
bounds  with  every  foot  from  the  ground  at  the  same  time.  The  flesh  is 
said  to  be  inferior  in  flavor  to  that  of  any  other  species. 

The  Pacific  black-tail  deer  is  found  ail  along  the  coast,  being  exceed- 
ingly abundant  in  California  and  Oregon. 


Cervus  Virguhakus,  Pennant.     Common  Deer,  (  Virginia  Deer). 

The  common  deer  of  the  United  States  is,  at  the  present  day,  too  well 
known  to  need  a  special  description.  No  State  in  the  Union  is  without 
jndivrduals  of  this  species.  In  many  sections  of  the  country,  as  the 
Alleghanies  and  Adiromiacks,  they  are  exceedingly  abundant,  and  not 
much  less  so  m  many  of  the  southern  Atlantic  States.  Their  ranee  ex- 
tends from  Maine  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  fi-om  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Rocky  mountains,  beyond  which  its  existence  is  not  substantiated.  It 
vanes  somewhat  in  its  features  over  this  extensive  district,  being  much 
larger  in  the  north,  and  decreasing  to  the  south  bv  almost  one-half.  Epi- 
cures  assert  that  this  difference  in  size  is  accompanied  by  a  difference  m 
the  quality  of  the  fat  when  cooked  and  cooled.  In  the  north,  the  fat  on 
the  surface  »oon  cools  and  congeals,  becoming  like  tallow  or  mutton  suet; 
whereas  in  Florida,  where  it  sometimes  cuts  an  inch  on  the  saddle,  it  re- 
mains soft  or  elastic  for  some  time  after  being  taken  from  the  fire,  and  is 
of  delicious  taste,  like  the  fat  of  beef.  The  economical  qualities  of  this 
deer  are  of  the  first  order.  The  excellence  of  its  flesh  in  the  fonn  of 
venison  IS  well  known  to  every  one.  The  dressed  hide,  as  buckskin,  is 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  Indian  for  the  construction  of  various 
arucles  of  dress,  and  scarcely  less  so  to  the  white  hunter.  The  horns  are 
converted,  into  handles  for  cutlery. 

The  male  deer  loses  its  horns  in  January,  the  new  set  commencing  to 
sprout  out  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks.  These  require  their  full  growth 
by  July  or  August,  after  which  they  are  in  their  prime.  The  rutting  sea- 
son commences  in  October  or  November,  during  which  period  terrible 
batUes  are  fought.  Not  unfrequently,  bucks  are  found  with  their  antlers 
mterlocked  inextricably,  and  dead  of  starvation. 

The  young  are  brought  forth  in  April  or  May— sometimes  later— in  the 
northern  States.  The  average  number  at  a  birth  is  two,  three  beine  not 
uncommon.  ° 

The  Virginia  deer  is  exceeeingly  susceptible  of  domestication,  althougli, 
when  petted,  it  is  apt  to  become  troublesome.  Individuals  are  frequently 
kept  m  parks,  where,  however,  they  do  not  thrive  so  well  as  the  Euro- 
pean fallow  deer.  Their  agility  is  so  great  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  se- 
rious difliculty  to  keep  them  within  enclosures. 

Ceiivus  Leicurcs,  Douglas.     Long-  Tailed  Deer. 

This  species,  if  it  be  reaHy  distinct,  is  the  smallest  of  all  the  American 
deer,  presenung  in  its  dimensions  a  striking  contrast  to  the  moose.  In 
general  appearance  it  resembles  the  Virginia  deer;  it  is,  however,  smaller, 
and  has  a  tail  of  great  length,  measuring  sometimes  as  much  as  seventeen 
inches.  It  is  found  abundantly  on  the  Columbia  river,  but  does  not  ap- 
pear to  cross  the  Rocky  mountoins— at  least  within  the  territorv'  of  the 
United  States.  ^ 
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Capka  AmtMCAVA,  Blainvitle.    Btekp-Meunktin  Chat, 


This  beautiful  anhntl  is  frequenUy  confounded  with  the  big  honi)  or 
inountain  sheep;  from  whieh  it  differs  in  many  important  ehaiaelen.  It 
it  of  the  nze  of  the  domefltic  sheep,  and  bears  no  inconsiderable  leaem- 
blance  to  the  merino  breed  in  the  way  in  which  the  fleeee  hangs  down  on 
the  sides.  The  body,  neek,  and  head  resemble  those  of  the  eoianion 
goat.  The  herns  are  small,  awl-shaped,  and  pointed,  and  nearly  erect 
with  but  a  slight  curvature  backwards.  Both  horns  and  hooft  are  black! 
The  animal  is  entirely  whhe,  with  the  exception  just  named. 

The  body  is  covered  with  long,  straight  hair,  considerably  coareer  than 
the  wool  of  the  sheep,  but  softer  than  that  of  the  common  goat.  This 
hair  is  abundant  on  the  shoulders,  neck,  back,  and  thighs ;  a  considerable 
tuft  of  it,  attached  to  the  chin ,  forms  a  beard.  There  is  likewise  much  of 
It  on  the  chest  and  lower  part  of  the  throat.  The  tail  is  short,  and,  though 
clothed  with  long  hair,  is  almost  concealed  by  that  which  covers  the 
ramp.  Under  the  hair  of  the  body  there  is  a  close  coat  of  fine  white 
wool.  The  hair  on  the  face  and  legs  is  short,  the  fetlocks  short  and,  with 
the  hoofs,  perpendicular.  The  small  posterior  hoofs  do  not  touch  the 
ground. 

To  the  agriculturist  and  manufacturer,  the  mountain  goat  affords  a 
promise  of  importance  which  we  may  well  hope  to  see  realized.  No  wild 
species  can  compare  with  it  in  the  excellence  of  its  fleece,  which,  even  in 
Its  onmnal  state,  is  j&s  fine  as  that  of  the  celebrated  Cashmere  goat. 
Careful  management,  under  domestication,  would,  no  doubt,  increase 
this  character  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Hence  it  is  not  remarkable  that 
attention  should  have  been  directed  to  this  species  with  a  view  to  its  cul- 
tivation. The  Higliland  Society  at  one  time  made  an  effort  to  introduce 
this  animal  into  Scotland,  where  it  was  supposed  it  would  thrive.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  inaccessibility  of  its  nature,  it  was  found  impoesible  to 
obtain  specimens.  At  the  present  time,  such  might  perhaps  be  procured 
through  the  agency  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  to  one  of  whose 
posts,  Fort  Benton,  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  above  the  falls,  skins  are  oc- 
casionally brought. 

A  competent  wool-grower  in  Scotland,  to  whom  the  subject  was  re- 
ferred, reported  that  "  the  wool  which  forms  the  chief  covering  of  the 
skin  is  fully  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  of  the  finest  quality.  It  is 
unlike  the  fleece  of  the  common  sheep,  which  contains  a  variety  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  wool,  suitable  to  the  fabrication  of  articles  very  dissimilar 
in  their  nature,  and  requires  much  care  to  distribute  them  in  their  proper 
order.  The  fleece  under  oonsideration  is  wholly  fine.  That  on  the 
fore  part  of  the  skin  has  all  the  apparent  qualities  of  wool;  that  on  the 
back  iMirt  very  much  resembles  cotton .  The  whole  fleece  is  much  mixed 
with  hairs,  and  on  those  parts  where  the  hairs  are  lontr  and  pendant 
there  is  almost  no  wool." 

The  mountain  goat  inhabits  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Rocky  mountain 
range,  seldom  coming  down  to  the  plains.  They  frequent  the  steepest 
precipices,  and  have  much  of  the  habit  of  the  common  goat.  Thespe- 
cies  IS  common  on  those  high  lands  of  the  Rocky  mountains  whence 

A  .  JT""  ^^®*'  nvers^he  McKenzie,  the  Columbia,  the  Missouri, 
andthelSelson;  each  one  eraptvnig  into  a  different  ocean.  Theirrauffeis 
between   the  parallels  of  40^  and  04°.     The  only  point  within  the 


Unitod  States  where  they  m*  well  knows  is  about  Fort  Benton,  whence 
we  have  seen  a  single  hunter'*  skin.  No  animal  is  leas  known  to  oar  nac- 
uralitto,  there  being  not  •  tingle  preserved  speeimen,  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledg^,  in  any  miMeum  within  the  United  States.  Travolleie  who 
speak  of  the  mountain  goat  sometimes  refer  to  the  big  horn,  the  female  of 
which  has  horns  much  like  those  of  a  goat. 

Antilocapra  Amkricana,  Ord.     Prtmg-Hom  Antelope. 

The  prong-horn  antelope  is  familiar  to  every  hunter  on  the  plains  west 
of  the  Missouri  nver.  From  this  line  it  extends  to  the  Pacific  ocean, 
and  ranges  from  northern  Mexico  to  the  latitude  of  53°  on  the  Saskatoh- 
ewan.  It  is  also  abundant  in  Minnesota,  especially  on  the  plains  of 
Red  nver.  On  the  Missouri  it  does  not  occur  south  of  L'Eau  qui 
Court.  ^ 

The  antelope  is  highly  prized  as  an  article  of  food.  When  young,  the 
flesh  tastes  much  like  venison,  although  superior  to  it  in  flavor;  the  old 
animals,  however,  are  frequently  very  rank. 

This  species  is  found  at  times  in  immense  numbers,  almost  realizing 
the  tales  of  the  antelopesof  south  Africa.  Herds  of  a  thousand  and  more 
have  not  unfrequently  been  seen.  They  run  with  great  swiftness,  and 
all  their  motions  are  characterized  bv  ease  and  grace. 

To  the  Indians,  in  the  absence  of  buffalo,  the  prong-horn  antelope  is 
of  great  importance  as  an  article  of  food.  They  are  shot  with  the  bow 
and  arrow  under  cover,  but  the  most  usual  way  of  catching  them  is  in 
pens.  These  pens  are  formed  of  branches  of  trees  arranged  in  a  circle, 
one  side  of  which  is  incomplete,  and  approached  by  a  lane  formed  ot 
walls  of  the  same  material,  widening  outwards.  Into  the  open  extrem- 
ity of  this  lane  the  antelopes  are  gently  urged  by  the  Indians,  and  thence 
along  into  the  circle;  whereupon  the  opening  is  filled  up  by  means  of 
brush,  and  the  work  of  destruction  commenced  with  arrows  and  clubs. 
Although  exceedingly  nimble,  yet  such  is  their  stupidity  that  they  will 
not  attempt  to  leap  the  barriers  which  confine  them,  however  slight. 
The  hunter  fi^uently  lures  them  within  gnn-shot  by  lying  flat  on  the 
ground,  and  elevating  from  time  to  time  a  red  silk  handkerchief  or  a  cap, 
by  which  the  curiosity  of  the  animal  is  excited. 

OviBos  MoscHATus,  Blaiuville.     Musk  Ox. 

A  specimen  of  the  skin  of  the  ovibos  mogeheUugj  or  musk  ox,  sent  to 
England  by  Heame,  Uie  celebrated  traveller,  gave  Pennant  the  oppor- 
tunity of  describing  and  systematically  arranging  it;  which  M  Blainville 
has  placed,  as  its  LaUn  name  implies,  in  a  genus  intermediate  between 
the  sheep  and  the  ox.  A  slight  information  of  it  had  been  previously 
obtained  through  themediumof  M.  Jeremie,  who  has  the  credit  of  having 
first  brought  it  into  public  notice  by  the  produce  of  some  stockings  made 
ixDm  its  wool,  which  were  said  to  be  even  tar  more  beautiful  in  appear- 
ance than  silk.  By  its  dense  woolly  coat,  it  is  effectually  protected 
ftom  the  severest  weather;  and  the  shortness  of  its  legs  renders  it  ad- 
mirably suited  to  the  barren  grounds,  of  which  it  forms  one  of  the 
characteristic  inhabitants. 

By  the  tenn  "  btnen,"  the  traden  designate  the  noitheastcm  comer 
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W.  H^!;  7^^"^  ^^°'^'  ^''^  ""^^'^'^^  »^»^  appellation  on  account  of 
DeiDg  dcgutute  01  wood,  except  on  the  banks  of  some  of  the  lanrer  rivers 
that  traverse  them.  From  this  circumstance,  the  traders  have  nSt  formed 
there  any  settlements.  The  district  is  generally  featured  with  primitive 
rocks  consisung  of  an  assemblage  of  low  hills,  with  rounded  summits, 
I^«»  p/Jk  P'^^'P^^'^"^  and  separated  by  narrow  valleys.  An  imperfect 
Sf«^'^  1  ^f^'^fj'?^  V^®  •^''^''  grounds,  nounshes  a  ft;w  stunted  willows, 
fini-ii^"  dwarf  birches,  black  spruce-trees,  or  larches  ;  but  the  soil  more 
generally  consists  of  mmute  debris  of  rocks,  forming  a  dry,  coarse, 
?^^v!!.  sand  unfit  for  supporting  anything  but  lichens.  In  all  the 
larger  valleys,  lakes  oT  transparent  waters  are  met  with,  containinir  fish- 
^tlTx  '^'^  "/  P^.'^^^'^y  laHd-locked,  but  the  greater  number  arl  con^ 
nected  by  a  rapid  and  turbulent  stream,  and  thus  they  flow  outwards  to 
me  sea. 

In  these  barren  and  desolate  parts  of  the  earth,  the  musk  ox  remains 

o^^rTcfl?'         summer,  contented  and  happy;  feeding,  like  the  caribou, 

ongrassatoneseason,andon  lichens  at  another;  either  climbing  the  mos 

TrnTn?'  '''"^''^"^^  ^V^h  all  the  agility  and  precision  of  thi  chamois, 

ant  fn^  n"  f  u'  V^^^'u^  »^^^.  valleys-either  in  search  of  more  luxuri- 
ant  lood,  or  shelter  from  the  raemg  winds. 

o«?n^?  ^V^'^'\  ^^'^  i*  palatable  enough,  and,  although  of  a  coarse 
grain,resembles  the  caribou;  But  when  in  a  lean  state,  it  is  rendered 

iwill  t  ''f  *K  ^  ^^  ''^  ^"5^  ^^*'^'  ruminating  animal  in  North  America, 
owing  to  its  being  tainted  with  a  strong  flavor  of  musk,  which  is  mor^ 
particularly  the  case  with  bulls.     Although  it  exceeds  the  Wht  of^Ui^ 

ot  the  former  anima  m  form,  that  it  requires  the  experience  of  a  practised 
hijnter  to  disUnjmsh  the  difference;  those  of  the  musk-ox  are,ho"  ev^r, 
rainer  larger  and  narrower. 

of  Th^o^"^  ^'f'™^  M  ^''^"'^^^  r  '"'^^^^'^  herds  than  the  other  quadrupeds 
frn^Jt  u'  ^^^^'''^'  """"'^  ^^^"^  ^^^''^y  °^  thirty  being  seen  at  one  time; 
tl  A  K  \  /r"""^"'^"'^'  ''^^'^'^'  ^^^^  »'^«  ^^y  situation  they  are  in 
the  habit  of  frequenting,  it  is  the  most  easy  matter  to  approach  them- 
and  If  the  hunter  has  only  Uie  precaution  to  keep  himself  concealed,  htJ 
may  destroy,  one  after  another,  the  whole  herd.  Instead  of  betakine 
themselves  to  flight,  they  crowd  closer  and  closer  together,  as  their  com! 
panions  fall  around  them;  which  has  t>een  attributSl  to  their  mistaking 
the  report  of  the  gun  for  thunder,  as,  notwithstanding  the  shortness  of 
their  legs,  they  can  run  extreinely  fast.  Should  they,  however,  discover 
im.  t'Sf'"''''  by  sight  or  by  their  sense  of  smell,  which  is  extremefy 
acute,  the  cows  immediately  have  recourse  to  flight;  while  the  bulls 

i^'^^f  ^  ™''1  '"'"'''I'^'  r"'''  ^^^'^  '^'^  h""^^»  ^hose  life  is  placed 
m^^t  jeopardy,  unless  he  possesses   both  activity  and  presence  of 

The  musk-ox  inhabits  the  hilly,  barren  grounds  between  the  Welcome 
and  Copper  mountains,  from  the  63d  or  64th  parallel  to  the  ArcUc^S 
and  weat  towards  Parry's  islands,  or  as  far  as  civilized  man  Ei  pe^I 
traied.  How  much  farther  they  proceed,  it  is,  of  course  at  Dissent 
imposwble  to  say.  They  travel  fmm  place  to  plait  in  S  of  JKTre 
but  do  not  penetrate  deen  into  the  wooded  disiricte,  and  are  aWe  to  wo'. 
«ure  food  in  wmter  on  tlie  sleep  sides  of  hilU,  which  are  laid  bare  by 
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the  winds,  and  up  which  they  climb  with  an  agility  which  their  massive 
aspect  would  seem  to  render  impossible.  In  size  they  are  nearly  equal 
to  the  smallest  Highland  cattle,  but  they  are  more  compactly  made,  and 
the  shaggy  hair  of  their  flanks  almost  touches  the  ground.  In  structure 
they  difler  from  the  domestic  ox  in  the  shortness  and  strength  of  the 
bones  of  the  neck  and  tlie  length  of  the  dorsal  processes  which  support 
the  ponderous  head.  The  swelling  bases  of  the  horns  spread  over^the 
forehead  of  both  sexes — in  the  males  coming  nearly  in  contact.  The 
animal  is  destitute  of  a  tail. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  musk-ox  could  stand  the  warmth  of  the 
climate  of  the  United  States,  although  the  experiment  would  be  well 
worth  trying.  The  hair  is  very  long  and  silky,  and  has  been  occasion- 
ally worked  into  articles  of  dress.  Could  it  be  obtained  in  sufficient 
quantity,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  of  exceedingly  great  value  in  the 
arts.  Unfortunately,  this  species,  like  the  barren-ground  reindeer,  does 
not  occur  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  the  experiment  of 
domestication,  as  well  as  of  economical  application  in  general,  must  be 
tried,  if  at  all,  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  To  the  best  of  our  knowl- 
-edge,  there  is  not  a  single  specimen  of  the  musk-ox  in  any  museum  of 
4he  United  States;  probably  not  even  a  portion  of  the  skin  or  bone. 

Ovis  Montana,  Desm.     Bighorn^  (^Mountain  Slieep). 

This  interesting  animal,  the  largest  of  its  kind,  is  extensively  distrib- 
uted through  North  America,  alouff  the  highlands  of  th^ocky  moun- 
tains, from  California  to  the  parallel  of  6S^.  Unlike  the  goat,  it  is  not 
restricted  to  the  inaccessible  portions  of  this  range,  but  comes  down  to 
the  Black  hills,  and  even  along  the  hills  of  the  uppepMissouri.  The 
mauvaises  terres  of  the  JVlissouri  valley,  so  remarkable  for  their  rich 
treasures  of  vertebrate  fossils,  are  Ukewise  frequented  by  the  big-horn. 
In  all  these  localities  the  most  perpendicular  cliffs  are  selected,  among 
which  they  move  with  the  greatest  fearlessness.  The  hunters  say  that 
this  animal  will  voluntarily  leap  from  a  height  sometimes  as  great  as  fifty 
feet,  and,  falling  head-foremost  on  the  elastic  tips  of  the  spiral  horns,  ex- 
perience no  injury  whatever  from  the  descent.  The  horns  of  the  males 
have,  at  any  rate,  a  battered  appearance  at  their  tips,  as  if  subjected  to 
some  such  action. 

The  flesh  of  the  big-horn  is  excellent  when  in  season,  resembling  the 
finest  mutton,  and  even  exceeding  it  in  flavor.  There  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  the  animal  may  not,  at  some  future  day,  be  of  much  impor- 
tance for  food;  as  the  scantiest  vegetation  is  sufficient  to  support  it,  and 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  domestication  are  not  greater  than  must 
have  been  the  case  with  the  common  sheep.  Unfortunately,  the  hair 
is  too  coarse  and  brittle  ever  to  be  of  any  use  in  the  arts.  Much  resem- 
bhng  that  of  the  elk,  it  is  considerably  coarser  in  quality. 

The  big-horn  is  much  larger  than  the  common  sheep,  the  male  weigh- 
ing three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  and  upwards.  The  horns  of  the 
male  are  of  enormous  size,  measuring  three  feet  around  the  spiral.  The 
tips  are  about  eighteen  inches  apart.  The  female  has  horns  somewhat 
like  those  of  the  goat,  although  lets  poiated;  whence  it  has  not  unfre- 
quently  been  considered  as  the  Rocky  mountain  goat,  and  as  such 
leporteid  by  travellers. 
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This,  the  most  ^gantic  of  the  indieenoas  mammidia  of  Amerka,  once 
oyerapread  the  entiTe  northern  half  of  the  continent.  At  the  time  of  ttie 
discovery  by  the  Spaniards,  an  inhabitant  even  down  to  the  shoret  of 
the  Atlantic,  it  has  been  beaten  back  by  the  westwmrd  march  of  civiliza- 
tion, until,  Rt  the  present  day,  it  is  only  after  passing  the  giAnt  Missouri 
and  the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi  that  we  find  the  American  bison 
or  buffalo.  Many  causes  have  combined  to  drive  them  away  from  their 
old  haunts:  the  wholesale  and  indiscriminate  slaughter  by  the  whites, 
the  extension  of  settlements,  and  the  changes  of  the  ftice  of  the  country; 
but,  above  all,  that  mysterious  dread  of  the  white  man,  which  pervades 
animal  life  in  general  as  a  congenital  instinct. 

Still,  it  would  appear  that  the  buffalo  was  originally  confined  within 
certain  limits,  which,  perhaps,  varied  from  time  to  time,  as  they  certainly 
have  done  within  comparatively  a  recent  period.  We  have  already  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  of  their  existence  on  the  Atlantic  coast;  how  far  north 
they  extended  is  not  exactly  known.  Their  existence  in  Pennsylvania, 
however,  is  substantiated  by  the  occurrence  of  bones  of  this  species  in 
alluvial  deposits  of  rivers,  bogs,  and  caves.  At  the  first  settlement  of 
Canada  they  were  not  known  there.  As  to  their  southern  range.  Law- 
son  speaks  of  their  being  found  on  Cape  Fear  river,  in  North  Carolina. 
Theuet,  in  the  very  rare  wmrk  entitled  ''  Les  Singularitez  de  la  France 
antarctique,"  Paris,  1557,  gives,  (p.  147,)  in  a  representation  of  a  curious 
beast  of  West  Florida,  a  readily  recognisable  figure  of  the  buffalo.  In 
the  Hudson  Bay  country  they  did  not  pass  east  of  the  latitude  of  Red 
river;  routh  they  were  found  throughout  the  Mississippi  valley,  the 
south  Atlantic  States,  Texas,  and  Mexico.  Their  western  range  was 
strictly  limited  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  none  extending  beyond. 

At  the  present  time  none  are  found  in  the  Atlantic  States,  nor  even 
east  of  the  Missouri,  except  in  Minnesota,  in  the  region  of  the  upper 
Mississippi,  and  the  prairies  of  the  Red  river  of  the  north.  Their  main 
range,  however,  is  between  the  Missouri  and  the  Rocky  mountains,  from 
Texas  and  New  Mexico  to  the  Saskatchewan,  and  even  as  fiir  north  as 
Great  Martin  lake,  lat.  64^.  Of  late  years  they  have  found  their  way 
through  the  Rocky  mountains  to  the  plains  of  the  Columbia  by  the 
great  middle  pass,  and  north  of  this  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Saskatch- 
ewan . 

Imagination  can  scarcely  realize  the  numbers  of  buffalo  which,  even 
now,  are  found  on  the  western  plains.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the 
prairies  covered  with  them  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach;  and  travellers 
have  passed  through  them  for  days  and  days  in  succession,  with 
scarcely  any  apparent  dimension  in  the  mass.  The  paths  worn  in  the 
plains  resemble  more  the  beaten  highways  of  civilization  than  the  mere 
aggregation  of  individual  hoof-marks.  As  their  routes  are,  in  most 
cases,  selected  with  the  unerring  instinct  of  animal  existence,  extending 
m  a  straight  line  from  one  convenient  crossing-place  of  river  or  ravine 
to  another,  and  taking  the  most  available  springs  or  streams  in  their 
course,  they  well  justify  tho  remark  of  Mr.  Benton  as  to  their  agency  in 
definmg  the  high  roads  of  travel  across  the  prairies,  for  which  they  fie- 
quently  serve  almost  without  an  alteration. 

Still,  vast  as  these  herds  are,  their  numbers  are  much  less  than  il> 


earlier  times,  and  they  are  diminishiDg  with  fearfiil  rapidity.  Everv 
year  sees  more  or  less  change  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  alterations  of 
their  great  hn«  of  travel  To  the  Indian,  dependent  for  the  ^ery  neees. 
sanes  of  hfe  upon  the  buflWo,  these  facts  come  home  with  stern  realitv 
His  existence  is  bound  up  inseparably  with  that  of  the  race  of  buflalo 
and  every  consideration  of  humanity  to  the  one  prompts  a  care  over  the 
other.  • 

If  it  were  possible  to  enforce  game-laws,  or  any  other  laws  on  the 
praines,  it  would  be  well  to  attach  the  most  stringent  penalties  against 
the  barbarous  practice  of  killing  buffalo  merely  for  the  sport,  or  perhaps  for 
the  sake  of  the  tongue  alone.  Thousands  are  killed  every  year  inthis  wav 
After  all,  however,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  Indian  himself  who  commits  the  mis* 
chief  most  wantonly.  A  frequent  mode  of  hunting  the  buffalo  bv  them 
consists  in  making  a  ''  surround."  This  is  done  by  enclosing  a  large 
herd  and  driving  them  over  a  precipice  upon  the  rocks,  or  into  one  of  the 
profound  ravines  which  intersect  the  prairies  in  various  directions.  In 
this  way  thousands  are  sometimes  killed  in  a  single  day.  Fires  in 
prairies,  too,  do  their  share  in  the  work  of  destruction,  either  by  their 
immediate  agency  or  by  driving  the  maddened  animals  into  the  ravines 
just  referred  to. 

Mr.  Picotte,  an  experienced  partner  of  the  American  Fur  Con>panv 

TiTfH^  ?*  °''™^'  ""}  ^'^^'^  ~^  **«"'  ^«  S^-  Louis  in  1850  a 
100,000.    Supposing  each  of  die  60,000  Indians  on  the  Missouri  to  use 
ten  robes  for  his  wearing  apparel  every  year,   besides  those  for  new 
lodges  and  other  purpowis,  by  the  calculation  of  Mr.  Picotte  we  shall 

*i^  ;^S!5«^  ""^  ^'^  '^^-  ^^«  '""y  suppose  100,000  as  the 
number  killed  wantoiUy,  or  destroyed  by  fire  or  other  causuaitics,  and 
we  will  have  the  grand  toul  of  half  a  million  of  buffalo  destroyed  every 
year.  Ihis,  too,  does  not  include  the  numbers  slaughtered  on  Red 
nver,  and  other  gathering  points. 

It  is,  perhape,  unnwiessary  to  state  that  the  American  bison  is  not 
found  in  the  Old  Worid  A  European  species  of  the  same  genus,  b^] 
and  closely  alhed,  is  the  bo$  vnu,  auerochs  of  Germany,  urus  of  Coisar 
bonossus  of  Anstode,  and  bison  of  Pausanius  and  Pliny.  This  species 
once  of  lather  wide  range,  is  now  confined  to  the  country  between  the 
Caspian  and  the  Black  sea,  where  it  is  protected  from  injury  by  the 
aeverest  legislative  enacunents.  Other  species  are  found  in  Various  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  dsins  of  the  American  buffalo  are  dressed  as  follows  :  After  beinir 
token  off  the  animal,  they  are  hung  on  a  post,  and  the  adhering  flesh  taken 
off  with  a  hone,  toothed  aomethiog  Uke  a  saw.  This  is  pnfonxied  bv 
screping  the  skin  downward,  requiring  much  labor.  The  hide  is  then 
stretched  on  the  ground,  and  fastened  down  with  pegs:  it  is  then  alk>wed 

»j!1!T"ki  ^^^  ^T'  ^/  f  ^"^^  ^^  ^"»  the  d  «de  is  pared  down 
with  the  blade  ci  a  kmfe  fiutened  m  a  bwie,  called  a  grate,  which  ren- 
ders the  skin  even,  and  takes  off  about  a  quarter  of  its  thickness.  The 
hair  IS  taken  off  with  the  same  inatrumeni;  and  thme  opetations  being 
performed,  and  the  skin  reduced  to  a  proper  thickness,  it  w  covered  ow 
either  with  brams,  hver,  or  greaae,  and  left  for  a  night.  The  next  da^r 
the  skm  is  rubbed  and  scraped,  either  in  the  sun  or  by  a  fire,  unUl  tlw 
greasy  mattw  has  been  worked  into  it,  and  it  is  neariy  dry;  a  cord  is 
Uicn  fastened  to  two  poles,  and  over  this  the  skin  is  thrown,  and  pulled, 
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,  nibbed,  and  worked  till  qikite  dry.  After  this,  it  is  sewed  together  aroun<J 
the  edges^  excepting  at  one  end.  A  smoke  is  made  with  rotten  wood,  in  a 
hole  dug  m  the  earthy  and  the  skin  is  suspended  over  it  on  sticks  set  up 
^  like  a  tripod,  and  thoroaghly  smoked ;  which  completes  the  tanning,  and 
renders  it  capable  of  bearing  wet  without  losing  its  softness  or  pliability 
afterwards.  | 

Bufifaio  robes  are  dress^  in  the  snme  manner,  e?:cepting  that  the  hair 
is  not  removed,  and  they  are  not  smoked.  They  are  generally  divided 
into  two  parts;  a  strip  is  taken  from  each  half  on  the  back  of  the  skin 
where  the  hump  was,  and  the  two  halves,  or  sides,  are  sewed  tc^ther, 
after  they  are  dressed,  with  thread  made  of  the  sinews  of  the  animal ,  and 
then  the  robe  is  ready  for  market. 

One  of  the  most  useful  applications  of  buffalo  meat  consists  in  the 
preparation  of  pemmican^n  article  of  food  of  the  greatest  importance, 
from  its  portability  and  nutricious  qualities.  This  is  prepared  by  cutting 
the  lean  meat  into  thin  slices,  exposing  it  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  or  fire, 
and,  when  dry,  poundingit  to  a  powder.  It  is  then  mixed  with  an  equal 
weight  of  buffalo  suet,  and  stuffed  into  bladders.  Sometimes  venison  is 
used  instead  of  buffalo  beef.  Sir  John  Richardson,  while  preparing  for 
his  recent  Arctic  expedition,  found  it  necessary  to  carry  with  him  pem- 
mican  from  England.  This  he  prepared  by  taking  a  round  or  buttock 
of  beef,  cut  into  thin  steaks,  from  which  the  fat  and"  membraneous  parts 
were  pared  away,  and  dried  in  a  kiln  until  the  fibre  of  the  meat  became 
friable.  It  was  then  gronnd  in  a  malt-mill,  and  mixed  with  nearly  an 
equal  weight  of  beef  suet,  or  lard.  This  completed  the  preparation  of 
the  plain  pemmican;  but  to  a  portion  raisins  were  added,  and  another 
portion  was  sweetened  with  sugar.  These  latter  changes  were  subse- 
quently highly  approved  by  the  voyageurs.  The  pemmican  was  then 
placed  in  tin  canisters,  and  well  rammed  down;  and  after  the  cooling  and 
contraction  of  the  mass,  these  were  filled  with  melted  lard  through  a 
small  hole  left  in  the  end,  which  was  then  covered  with  a  piece  of  tin, 
and  soldered  up.  The  total  amount  of  beef  used  by  Sir  John  Richard- 
son amounted  to  35,651  pounds;  of  lard,  to  7,649  pounds;  of  currants,  to 
1,008  pounds;  of  sugar,  to  280  pounds.  These  materials  constituted 
17,424  pounds  of  pemmiean,  costing  at  the  rate  of  1  shilling  7^  pence 
(36  cent^)  per  pound. 

The  meat  biscuit  of  Mr.  Borden,  now  manufactured  from  beef  by  him 
at  Galveston  in  large  quantities,  is  also  of  much  economical  importance. 

We  conclude  our  article,  already  extended  to  unreasonable  length,  by 
presenting  an  account  of  some  domesticated  buffaloes,  which,  better  than 
any  lan^age  of  our  own,  will  present  the  question  of  domestication  in  a 
proper  light.  It  is  taken  from  Audubon  and  Bachman's  Quadrupeds, 
as  furnished  these  gentlemen  by  Robert  Wickliffe,  Esq.,  of  Lexington, 
Ky.,  who  baa  tried  the  experiment  fiilly. 

"  The  herd  of  buffalo  I  now  possess  have  descended  from  one  or  two 
cows  that  I  purchased  firom  a  man  who  brought  them  from  the  country 
called  the  upper  Missouri.  I  have  had  them  for  about  thirty  years;  but 
from  giving  them  away,  and  the  occasional  killing  of  them  by  mis- 
chievoas  persons,  as  well  as  other  causes,  my  whole  stock  at  this  time  does 
not  exceed  ten  or  twelve.  I  have  sometimes  confined  them  in  separate 
jarks  from  othercattle,  but  generally  they  herd  and  feed  with  my  stock 
of  faim-cattle.     They  graze  in  company  with  them  as  gently  as  the 


others.  The  buffalo  cows,  I  think,  go  with  young  about  the  same  time 
the  common  cow  does,  and  produce  once  a  year.  None  of  mine  have  ever 
had  more  than  one  at  a  birth.  The  approach  of  the  sexes  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  common  bull  and  cow,  under  ail  circumstances,  at  all  times, 
when  the  cow  is  in  heat— a  period  which  seems,  as  with  the  common 
cow,  confined  to  neither  day  nor  night,  nor  any  particular  season;  and 
the  cows  bnog  forth  their  young,  of  course,  at  different  times  and  seasons 
of  the  year,  the  same  as  our  domestic  cattle.  I  do  not  find  my  buffaloes  * 
more  furious  or  wild  than  the  common  cattle  of  the  same  aire  that  graze 
with  them.  ° 

*' Although  the  buffalo,  hke  the  domestic  cow,  brings  forth  its  young  at 
different  seasons  of  the  year,  this  I  attribute  to  the  effect  of  domestication, 
as  It  18  different  with  all  animals  in  a  state  of  nature.  I  have  always 
heard  their  time  for  calving  in  our  latitude  was  from  March  until  July 
and  It  IS  very  obviously  the  season  which  namre  assigns  for  the  increase 
of  both  races,  as  most  of  my  calves  were  from  the  buffaloes  and  commwi 
cows  at  this  season.  On  getting  possession  of  the  tame  buffalo,  I  en- 
deavored  to  cross  them  as  much  as  1  could  with  my  common  cows,  to 
which  experiment  I  found  the  tame  or  common  bull  unwilling  to  accede- 
and  he  was  always  shy  of  a  buffalo  cow,  but  the  buffalo  bull  was  willing 
to  breed  with  the  common  cow. 

u  K^"^  i!^?  common  cow  1  have  several  half  breeds,  one  of  which  was 
a  heifer.     This  I  put  with  adomesuc  bull,  and  it  produced  a  bull  calf. 
Ihisl  castrated,  and  It  made  a  very  fine  steer,  and  when  killed  pro- 
duced very  fine  beef.     I  bred  from  this  same  heifer  several  calves,  and 
then,  that  the  experiment  might  be  perfect,  I  put  one  of  them  to  the  buf- 
alo  bull,  and  she  brought  me  a  bull-calf,  which  I  raised  to  be  a  very  fine, 
large  animal— perhaps  the  only  one  to  be  met  with  in  the  worid  of  thii 
blood,  viz:  a  three-quarter,  half-quarter,  and   half-quarter  of  commoa 
blood.  After  making  these  experiments,  I  have  left  them  to  propagate 
their  blood   themselves,  so  that  I  have  only  had  a  few  half  breedsVand         / 
they  always  prove  the  same,  even  by  a  buffalo  bull.    The  full-blood  is 
not  as  large  as  the  improved  stock,  but  as  large  as  the  ordinary  stock  of 
the  country.     The  crossed  or  half  blood  arc  larger  than  either  the  buf- 
falo or  common  cow.     The  hump,  brisket,  ribs,  and  tongue  of  the   full 
and  half  blooded  are  preferable  to  those  of  the  common  beef;  but  the 
round  and  other  parts  are  much  inferior.     The  udder  or  bag  of  thg-  buf- 
lalo  18  smaller  than  that  of  the  common  cow;  but  I  have  allowed  the 
calves  of  both  to  run  with  their  dams  upon  the  same  pasture,  and  those 
of  the  buffalo  were  always  the  fattest;  and  old  hunters  have  told  me  that 
when  a  young  buffalo  calf  is  taken,  it  requires  the  milk  of  two  commoii 
cows  to  raise  it.     Of  this  I  have  no  doubt,  having  received  the  same  in- 
lormation  from  hunters  of  the  greatest  veracity.     The  bag  or  udder  of 
the  half-breed  is  larger  than   that  of  the  full-blooded  animals,  and  thcv 
would,  I  have  no  doubt,  make  good  milkers. 

**  The  wool  of  the  wild  buffalo  grows  on  their  descendants  when  domes- 
ticated, but  I  think  they  have  less  wool  than  their  progenitors.  The  do. 
m«jticated  buffalo  sull  retains  the  grunt  of  the  wild  animal,  and  is  inca- 
pable of  making  any  other  noise,  and  they  still  observe  the  habit  of  havini? 
select  places  within  their  feeding-grounds  to  wallow  in 

"  The  buffalo  has  a  much  deeper  shoulder  than  the  tame  ox,  but  is 
lighter  behind.     He  walks  more  actively  than  the  latter,  and  I  think  haa 
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more  strength  than  a  common  ox  of  the  same  weight.  I  have  broken  them 
po  the  yoke,  and  found  them  capable  of  making  excellent  oxen ;  and  for 
<lrawing  wagons,  carts,  or  other  heavily-laden  vehicles,  on  long  journeys, 
they  would,  I  think,  be  greatly  preferable  to  the  common  ox.  1  have  as 
yet  had  no  opportunity  of  testing  the  longevity  of  the  buffalo,  as  all  mine 
that  have  diod  did  so  from  accident,  or  were  killed  because  they  became 
aged.  1  have  some  cows  that  are  nearly  twenty  years  old,  that  are  healthy 
and  vigorous,  and  one  of  them  has  now  a  sucking  calf.  The  young  buf- 
felo  calf  is  of  a  sandy-red  or  rufous  color,  and  commences  changing  to  a 
dark  brown  at  about  six  months  old,  which  last  color  it  always  retains. 
The  mixed  breeds  are  of  various  colors.  I  have  had  them  striped  with 
black  on  a  gray  ground,  like  the  zebra;  some  of  them  brindled  red;  some 
pure  red,  with  white  faces;  and  others  red,  without  any  markings  ot 
white.  The  mixed  bloods  have  not  only  produced  in  my  stock  from  the 
tame  and  buffalo  bull,  but  1  have  seen  the  half-bloods  reproducing,  viz: 
those  that  were  the  product  of  the  common  cow  and  wild  buffalo  bull.  I 
was  informed  that,  at  the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  cows  that  were 
considered  the  best  for  milking  were  from  the  half  blood  down  to  the 
quarter,  and  even  eighth,  of  the  buffalo  blood.  But  my  experiments  have 
not  satisfied  me  that  the  half  buffalo  bull  will  produce  again.  That  the 
half-breed  heifer  will  be  productive  from  either  race,  as  I  have  before 
tstated,  I  have  tested  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt. 

"  The  domesticated  buifalo  retains  the  same  haughty  bearing  that  dis- 
tinguishes him  in  his  natural  state.  He  will,  however,  feed  or  fatten  on 
whatever  suits  the  tame  eow,  and  requires  about  the  same  amount  ot 
food.  I  have  never  milked  either  the  full  blood  or  mixed  breed ,  but  have 
no  doubt  they  might  be  made  good  milkers,  although  their  bags  or  udders 
«re  less  than  those  of  the  common  cow;  yet,  fix)m  the  strength  of  the  calf, 
the  dam  must  yield  as  much,  or  even  more,  milk  than  the  common 


cow. 
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AGRICULTURAL  CIRCULAR.      ' 

United  States  Patent  Office, 
<j       *,   ,    .       ^  Washtngiony  August,  186L 

tiori  on  th&t\^^n^rl'*'nf"°^''';^"'^  annually  to  collect  inform.- 
uu«  on  ine  various  branches  of  agnculture,  you  are  addressed  with  thm 

such  questions  are  omitted  in  this  Circular.  But  it  is  d^ired  to^bt«in 
he  expenence  of  practical  men  in  whatever  relate  to  thTc^ftilaSoL  of 
tt  t^ZT'  "^r'^''  ^'^^  suggestions  as  to  new  proceLes  oCitSr^^ 
Jiovpn^.  "°''  '^^'^^^  "^^"^"^^  *^^  ^"'^  '^ds,  and  plants-  the  im-' 
movements  in  machines  and  implements  of  husbandr^-  and  all  like 
topics  of  universal  interest  to  the  aViculturist.  ^'  *'*^* 

rJ.M^!i    •  \?''''I!'^^'?P  ^'''®"  ^  '^«  P»*«»t  Office  Reports  renders  it  esne 
ci^ ly  di^irable  that  all  new  facts  and  discoveries  of  *m^  Tr^^  JX' 
relaungto  Amencan  husbandry,  be  emhrKli«d  ♦h-^^jTi^  ' 

form  for  .he  uee  of  the  public;  7nd  i,  utS^Sld^L'^th'.'STT.S 

All  commumcations  will  be  duly  acknowledged  in  the  Report 

Very  rwp*ctfiilly, 

THOMAS  EWBANK, 
_  Commistioner, 

Mo^t'i:::^'^f'  ""'="*'  "^  '^  «»"°-"'8  »<»  o'""  pom* 

wli2tfi;7«iST°K?'?*.'"  **.  eoducUoii  of  this  crop?  Aod,  if  ». 
«^^  1^  ""  '""'"''  I*'  1*  t»<"^  ot  the  minun '  What  Si 
average  product  per  «:re_time  of  «4ng  „d  of  hurrwSng-prep^'Sl 
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of  seed,  and  quantity  used  per  acre— how  many  times  and  how  deep  do 
you  plough— is  the  yield  per  acre  increasing  or  diminishing— your  sys- 
tem  of  rotation  in  crop*— best  remedies  for  Hessian  flies  and  weevils- 
average  price  at  your  nearest  market  in  1851?  «    yr        •       u 

Com.— la  guano  used  ia  the  production  of  this  crop?  If  so,  in  what 
way  is  it  apphed?  What  is  the  gain  in  bushels  per  100  pounds 
of  guano?  State  the  average  product  per  acre— cost  of  production 
per  bushel— state  the  best  system  of  culture— best  method  of  feeding, 
whether  whole  or  ground,  cooked  or  raw.  State,  if  you  can,  how  much 
^n  the  mannre  formed  by  10  bushels  of  com  consumed  by  hogs  will 
add  to  an  acre,  if  carefullT  saved  and  skilfully  applied,  at  or  before  the 
time  of  planting.  |  .  , ,    r  l  i 

OaiSy  Barley y  Rye,  Peas,  and  ficarw.— Average  yield  of  these  several 
crops  per  acre— quantity  of  seed  used— which  crop  least  exhausting  to 
land— are  peas  cultivated  as  a  renovating  crop;  and,  if  so,  with  what 

success?  r      '}• 

Clover  and  CrroMe*.— Quantity  of  hay  cut  per  acre— best  fertilizers 
for  meadows  and  pasturee- the  grass  seeds  preferred  in  laying  down 
meadows — quantity  sown  per  acre — cost  of  growing  hay  per  tod. 
^  Dairy  Husbandry.— Avemge  yearly  produce  of  butter  or  cheese  per 
cow— comparative  cost  per  pound  of  making  butter  and  cheese— treatment 
of  milk  and  cream— mode  of  churning— of  putting  down  butter  for 
laarket — average  price  ot  butter  and  of  cheese. 

Neai  Cattle.— Cost  of  rearing  till  3  years  old— usual  price  at  that  age- 
value  of  good  dairy  cows  in  spring  and  in  fell — how  many  pounds  of 
beef  will  100  pounds  of  corn  produce— will  a  given  amount  of  food  yield 
more  meat  in  a  Durham,  Devon,  or  Hereford,  than  in  a  native  animal  ? 
How  do  you  break  sleers  to  the  yoke  ?  /.,,<,  wu 

Horses  and  Mules.    Is  the  growing  of  these  animals  profitable  ?  What 
is  the  expense  of  rearing  a  colt  or  mule  until  3  years  old  ?     How  should 
'    brood  mares  and  colts  be  treated  ?     What  is  the  best  way  to  break  young 
horses  and  mules  for  service  ? 

Sheep  and  Wool.—U  wool-growing  profitable— cost  per  poUnd  of  grow- 
ing  coarse  or  fine  wool— *iow  many  pounds  of  wool  will  a  ton  of  hay 
produce— are  large  or  small  sheen  more  profitable  either  lor  mutton  or  for 
their  fleeces— how  much  anore  does  it  cost  to  produce  a  pound  of  fine 
merino  than  of  ordinary  toarse  wool  ?  The  proportion  of  lambs  annu- 
ally reared  to  the  number  of  ewes  ?  ' 

ffo^*.- What  the  best  breeds— the  cheapest  method  of  producing  pork 
and  bacon— how  many  pounds  of  meat  will  100  pounds  of  com  yield? 
The  best  method  of  putting  up  pork  and  curing  bacon  and  hams. 

Cottim. — Average  yieli  of  clean  cotton  per  acre — cost  of  production 
per  pound— what  crops  best  grown  in  rotation  with  cotton — ^best  preven- 
tives against  mst,  army  and  boll  worms— how  deep  do  you  usually  plougk 
for  this  crop — have  you  any  experience  in  subsoiling  or  deep  tillage  for 

cotton your  experience  in  the  use  of  cotton  seed  as  a  fertilizer — how 

can  cotton  lands  best  be  improved  without  resting  them.    Is  guano  used; 
and,  if  so,  with  what  resUlt? 

Sugarcane. — Is  the  cane  losing  its  vital  force,  and  becoming  more 
subject  to  premature  decay  than  formeriy — should  not  the  seeds,  in  place 
of  rattoons,  be  occasionally  planted  to  produce  new  and  healthier  varie- 
ties— can  you  suggest  any  improvement  in  cultivation  of  the  cane,  or  the 


^HU^etaie  of  sugtr--cott  of  producing  tugar  per  pound     Is  imam* 
iwid— «iid,if8o,  withwhatwwTlt?  I«r  pouna.    is  gnaao 

J^^"^J^V/'^^^  **^**^P  '*''  ^^^  ^'*^'«««  o'  decrease?    Describe 
S^'SlSll^'cSi^^^Q^--  ^'  marke^vera^  yield  ^ 

m  prep^iog  land,  seeding,  after  tiUage  JTm^^i'  A^i^TSISt 

^^S^B^^^:^^^  ^"^"^'^^  varieties-best  sys^  of 

mJ^.^!^"~\  u  *  """^^"^  °^  ^'^  receiving  increased  attention- 

^fi^hl^^  ?T**J  ^  ^^^'^  °°  *»»  «^«  to  wnder  the  crop  aw 
w^fitabte  one  to  the  farmer-<x>mparative  value  of  apples  and  «>tatoel^ 
feeding  hogs  and  catUe-what  varieties  best  to  keep  for  winteniT and 
for  exportanon-do  you  know  any  preventive  or  remedy  fT^the  "bTigS?- 
on  pew  and  apple  trees,  or  the  "yellows"  on  peach  trei      The  ^t 
S^SfcCuS^n?^:!;^^*  budding,yfting,  d^.     MakeTy  su^^tuS^i 
^  W  IK  ^^^  ""^  ''^''  ^''''''-'^'  manufacture ^of  X,  and 
AlanKTM.— What  is  regarded  as  the  best  plan  of  making  and  nrPHPrvino. 
manures  from  wasjej-nue  lime  and  /»A«^^%ised  i^  ferKfTf  i^  °f 
what  quantity,  and  how  often  applied?    Is  gyano  used   imd  with  whJI 
•uc^?    Quantity  usually  appiSd  per  acre,  '  ''^  "^^^^ 

^Wj^«^.— Time  and  decree  of  highest  and  lowest  range  of  ther- 
momejer— mean  temperature  ofeach  month  and  of  the  year--Sli  of^n 
m  each  month,  and  aggregate  for  the  year.  '^^Y^^    tail  of  ram 

.*if theTsflHam^  "^^^  !f  ^^y  •"  convenient-if  possible,  be- 
tore  the  1st  of  January-giving  the  name,  post  office,  county^and  Statel 


REPLIES  TO  CIRCULAR. 

MAINE. 

Panar,  Washington  County,  Mainc, 
a         1      „  Z>eoemA«r20,  1851. 

CiroSuT  "'**"^'  *"  *°''^"  to  a  /eu,  of  the  inquiries  of  your 

u  !^^  '^^ience,  as  you  will  aee  by  the  headin/r.  is  in  the  eztnini^ 
down^«st,"  upon  a  branch  of  the  ky  of  Fundy^lJ^piU  2,  ^fo^ 
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'  and  dwnps  of  that  bay,  WMiiail<>d<«ate  in  dome  degree  the  cUAMMllii 
in  winter  aod  summer — the  them^oib«ter  showing  not  so  great  aranf*  as 
in  MtnadoM  a  few  miles  iidaild.  My  answers  will  have  refBrenoe  only 
lomy<Mvfl,SRd  similtf  0iti|9tioM  in  this  extreme  cast  of  the  UnioB. 
^  The p9me  H^m  Jbetil^  as  yet  #i^  ^itHjtptil  orop,  there  is  not  much  data  i«r 
inibrmation  on  agn^ultural  topics,-  jMw^ibop^  a  better  day  is  dawning. 

1l7h«armn^be.ettt|TaWifc9e7'(M  it  a  profitable  crop.  Guano  has 
been  used  very  liMie,  and  ilot  iwitti  mavked  success;  fifteen  bushels  is 
about  the  aTerage  yield ,  though  forty  have  been  raised  per  acre.  duapiMr 
wheat  is  the  only  kind  raised.  A  %|r  experimentt  ^ith  <«tettr  wIMiit 
•how  that  it  will  do  well.  '♦  Time  of  sSedmg,"  April  10  to  Mif  10;  of 
banresting,  September  10  te  September  20.  The  best  <*  preparation  of 
seed'*  known  here  is  a  strong  brine  to  float  out  all  light  wheat,  du}. ; 
tiien  dry  with  quick  lime.  Our  "  system  of  rotation  in  ciops,"  where 
any  system  is  practised,  is  pasture,  oats,  turnips  or  potatoes,  wheat  or 
barley,  hay,  pasture — a  six  years*  course. 
I  Com  is  a  very  uncertain  crop  here.    This  year  it  did  not  get  even  to 

green  com  for  boiling. 

OatSf  Barley  f  Rye^  Peas^  andBeems. — These  we  can  raise  to  good  ad- 
vantage. Average  yield  of  oats  on  green  sward,  fifty  bushels;  of  bailey, 
twenty-five  bushels;  rye,  fiffeen  bushels.  Barley  or  wheat  is  used  to  lav 
down  land  to  grass  with .  The  grass-seed  takes  much  better  than  with 
oats  or  rye. 

Clover  and  Orasaes. — Quantity  of  hay  per  acre  where  land  is  in  good 
condition,  this  year,  from  two  to  four  tons. 

Beet  F^rtilizera. — Bone  dust,  hog  manure;  grass  seeds  used  heia, 
timothy,  eight  quarts;  clovSr,  ten  pounds;  fowl  meadow,  eight  quarts. 
Cost  of  growing  hay,  including  rent  of  land,  taxes,  and  labor,  $6  per 
ton. 

Dairy. — Not  much  cheese  made — none  for  market;  average  product 
of  butter  per  cow,  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  "  Modeofputting 
down  butter  for  market/'  the  best  butter  is  made  from  sweet  crealki; 
let  the  milk  stand  from  36  to  48  hours;  skim  and  churn;  work  out  €Ul  the 
butter  milk,  and  the  butter  cannot  fail  to  be  good;  and  with  one-and-a- 
half  ounce  of  salt  and  a  tea-spoonful  of  loaf  sugar  to  the  pound  of  butter, 
packed  in  spruce  firkins,  it  will  be  as  sweet  in  a  year  as  on  the  day  it  is 
packed.  The  price  of  good  butter  here  is  twenty  cents.  As  the  rearing 
and  managing  of  neat  cattle  is  pursued  without  any  system,  answers  to 
your  question  here  would  b^  mostly  guess  work.  They  must  cost  about 
twenty  dollars  per  head,  which  is  about  what  they  sell  for  at  three  years 
old.  Good  dairy  cows  are  worth  twenty  dollars  in  the  fall,  thirty  dollars 
in  the  spring. 

Horses  and  Mules. — No  mules  in  the  county.  The  rearing  of  horses 
is  profitable  if  we  rear  fine  animals,  which  will  sell  at  a  high  price;  not 
otherwise.  There  arc  very  few  raised,  and  no  system  pursued;  and  I 
must  remark  the  same  of  sheep.  Every  farmer  keeps  a  few;  but,  being 
fed  with  other  stock  from  a  common  mow,  no  account  can  be  given  of 
the  cost  of  keeping.  I  am  well  satisfied  that  the  common  coarse-wool 
sheep,  such  as  are  usually  kept  here,  yielding  three  to  four  pounds  of 
wool,  will  not  pay  tlie  expense  of  keeping.  The  merino  are  as  easily 
kept,  are  as  hardy,  yield  as  much  wool  per  head,  and  raise  as  many 
lambs,  on  an  average,  as  the  coarse- wool  sheep.     But  our  winters  are  to» 


Iwiato  have  wool-giowing  or  stock-iaising  made  a  profitable  business, 
willKNit  some  better  system  than  we  now  have. 

Jbef  Q-ope — ^Their  cultivation  is  on  the  increase  since  the  potato  hat 
Med;  they  are  v«y  much  taking  its  place.    Beef  can  be  fiittened  and 

hogs  kept  very  weU  with  rutabaga  or  carrots.  The  fly,  or  rather  a  amaU 
^,  has  become  very  troublesome  to  the  rutabaga  of  late.  The  best 
remedy  known  here  is  to  sow  very  thick-say  four  or  five  pounds  of  seed 
to  the  acre,  and  as  much  of  the  flat  turnip-seed  sown  broadcast.  Tha 
btig  u  said  to  prefer  the  flat  turnip  to  the  ruto-baga;  and  by  thus  furnish- 
ing him  an  abundance  of  food,  enough  will  escape  him  to  give  a  crop. 
I  "can  suggest''  no  "improvement"  in  preparing  laud,  ic.,  on  the 
modes  pracused  by  good  farmers,  viz:  land  ploughed  deep,  worked  fine. 
weU  manured.  In  afler  culture  I  thin,  to  ten  inches  apart,  the  plants  a^ 
soon  as  they  get  too  large  for  the  fly,  or  as  soon  as  the  wcond  l^ves  are 
we  formed;  then  use  the  cultivator  and  hoe  freely.  I  have  succeeded 
weU  with  ffuano  mixed  with  plaster,  half  and  half  in  bulk.  Five  hundred 
pounds  of  guano  to  the  acre  give  a  crop  equal  to  the  best  ferm-yaid 
compost.  Our  crops  range  from  four  to  ten  hundred  bushels  per  acre, 
and  cost  from  four  to  ten  cents  a  bushel.  In  feeding,  I  have  given  up 
<«»king  them.  I  winter  my  swine  tceU  on  nita  baga,  given  raw  and 
Whole,  from  onehalf  to  three- fourths  of  a  bushel  daily  to  each  hog.  They 
«jt  them  well,  and  thrive  well  on  them,  much  better  (I  think)  than  on 
boiled  ones  I  fatten  my  beef  in  the  same  way,  feeding  from  one  to  two 
bushels  per  head  daily,  (or  as  much  as  they  will  eat.) 

Po^o/oM,  formeriy  our  great  and  almost  ofify  crop,  have  become  so  un- 
eertam  by  the  disease  that  no  reliable  data  can  be  procured.  This  year 
the  crop  was  smaU,  but  of  good  quality;  the  yield,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Dushels  per  acre,  half  of  which  were  merchantable,  and  sold  for  eighty  cente 
perlmshel;  costoforoduction,  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel.  Our  "most 
piohfic  and  profitable  variety,"  and  the  only  variety  raised  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, is  the  "  wkUebhe  nose/*  "  The  best  system  of  planting,'*  &c.. 
Which  I  have  found  is,  plough,  spread  the  manure,  harrow,  plough  again, 
droppiDg  the  seed  in  every  third  furrow;  leave  them  thus  Ull  the  pototoes 
begin  to  break  ground;  then  harrow  crosswise  the  furrows.  In  this  way 
1  have  raised  500  bushels  while  blun-noses  to  the  acre. 

^ndt  OuUvre.—^The  culture  of  fhiit  is  receiving  increased  attention 
and  I  know  of  no  crop  that  will  yield  a  better  income  to  the  farmer 
rhere  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  great  want  of  feith  in  the  capacity  of  the 
soil  or  climate  to  bring  fruit  to  maturity.  This  should  not  be  so.  We 
can  raise  many  vaneties  of  apples  to  perfection.  Plums  flourUh  well 
here,  and  pears  also,  wherever  they  have  been  tried.  We  don't  yet 
begin  to  talk  about  the  value  of  apples  for  swine,  or  think  about  exporta- 
t»n;  and  the  culture  is  not  for  enough  advanced  to  decide  what  are  best 
varieties;  almost  any  variety  raised  here  will  keep  well.  1  think  the 
best  method  of  grafimg,  so  fer  as  I  have  had  any  experience,  is,  to  take 
up  the  young  tree  (at  a  year  old  from  the  seed)  in  April,  or  as  early  as 
the  frost  will  allow;  cut  it  off"  at  the  root  with  a  sloping  cut,  entering  the 
knife  atone  inch  below  the  line  of  the  ground,  and  passing  it  out  at  half 
an  inch  or  an  inch  above  this  line;  select  a  scion  as  neariy  the  size  of 
the  stock  as  possible,  and  cut  with  a  slope  to  match  that  of  the  stock: 
IJace  the  parts  together,  matohing  the  barks  accurately  on  one  side,  let 
the  other  come  as  it  may;  tie  with  woollen  yam  or  cotton  wicking,  (any- 
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tiling  which  is  soft  and  will  rot  off  quick,)  and  transplant  inunediatslyy 
coYering  the  splice  with  earth.  Use  no  wax,  or  composition  of  any  kind; 
it  prevents  the  thread  firom  rotting  off  and  girdles  the  tree.  Tbe  adTMi- 
tages  of  this  mode  are,  its  simplicity,  certainty,  cheapness,  and  economy 
of  time,  as  it  may  be  performed  indoors  in  stormy  weather,  being  cavo- 
ihl  not  to  let  the  roots  dry;  and  if  some  fail  to  t^ke,  (very  few  will  do  ao,) 
the  loss  is  a  mere  trifle.  They  grow  very  thriftily  from  two  to  four  feet.  '  I 
have  succeeded  well  in  grafting  the  plum,  by  cutting  down  the  stock, 
near  the  ground,  and  inserting  the  scion  by  cleft-grafting,  covering  with 
grafting-wax.  This  must  be  done  very  early,  before  the  sap  beffins  to 
move.  Pear  scions  will  lake  in  the  mountain  ash  and  in  the  wild  pear, 
(shad  bush.)    I  don't  know  what  kind  of  trees  they  will  make. 

"  Best  plan  of  making  and  preserving  manure  from  waste"  is  the  bam 
cellar,  well  supplied  with  dry  muck  to  absorb  the  liquid.  Lime  produces 
no  effect,  or  plaster  applied  afcne  to  the  land.  This  has  been  my  ex- 
perience, ana  that  of  others  who  have  tried  it.  Plaster  with  guano 
seems  to  increase  its  power  and  prolong  its  action.  Guano  is  used  by 
Tery  few  fiirmers,  and  by  them  with  various  success.  My  own  expen- 
ence  is,  that  it  is  better  than  any  other  manure  that  I  can  apply  at  the 
same  cost,  ^antity  usually  applied — three  to  four  hundred  pounds  per 
acre.  Lowest  range  of  thermometer,  10°  below  zero  February  8;  12* 
below,  January  31 ;  highest,  84°,  September  6  and  8. 

R.\NGE  OF  THERMOMETER. 


Date. 


ItttO. 
DtwbT. 

1851. 
Jm.  7.... 
Fflb.  7 . . . 
JKcrcs .... 


April . . 

June.. . 

July... 

AmpM 

September. 

October. . . 

Iforember 


Higheet 

Lowest. 

ATfrage. 

380 

t 

"      1 

i 
30°. 6     j 

42« 

120 

19°. 3    1 

440 

10» 

94*.  4 

'      480 

29'^.  1 

57=- 

230 

38°. 5J 

71° 

31° 

46° 

740 

37' 

53°. 3 

!      80° 

44° 

59°. 3     i 

1    eo« 

47° 

60°.  31 ; 

.       84° 

!        340 

56°. 4 

70« 

30' 

49^.  7     . 

M=> 

16= 

33°. 7      ; 

ReoMvke. 


Two  feet  of  anew. 

Two  feet  of  anew ;  3  inehee  of  rain. 

Snow  aiz  daya ;  rain  three  daye ;  (^uantitT  not 

Nine  daya  anowy ;  3  inchea  of  rain  ;  felda  eo' 

with  anew,  and  good  sleighing  till  30lk ;  B 

Know  in  the  wooda. 
r^ine  rainy  daya  ;  7  inchea. 

Eleven  froaty  nighta  ;  eight  rainy  daya ;  9  inchea. 
Six  rainy  daya ;  4)  inchea ;  one  froaty  nigiit. 
EleTen  rainy  daya  ;  8.5  inchea. 
Twenty-aeven  fair  daya;  two  rainy  daya ;  3 
2k  inchea  rain  ;  froat  I5th  and  16th. 
13  inchea  ;  eleven  rainy  daya  ;  ice  17th. 
Rain  three  daya ;  4  inchea  ■■,  anow  f  Ta  daya ;  19 


Winter  set  in,  that  is,  the  ground  froze,  and  sleighing,  which  ooa- 
tinues  till  this  time,  commenced  on  the  10th  day  of  November. 

Prom  the  time  sleighing  br^ke  up  in  the  spring  till  it  commenced  agiu» 
in  the  fidl,  7  months  11  days. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

WM.  D.  DANA. 

Thokas  Ewbaxk^  Esq. 
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NORRIDGEWOCK,  SoMERSKT  CoUNTT,  MaINK, 

December  20,  1850. 

Sir:  In  reply  to  the  Circular  of  queries  which  I  received  fiom  tbe 
Patent  Office  in  September  last,  desiring  information  relative  to  die  agri- 
cultural products,  and  other  topics,  in  this  vicinity,  I  will  endeavor  to 
give  such  information  as  can  be  obtained  from  sources  to  be  relied  upon. 

Wheat. — Tiie  kinds  most  used  here  for  spring  sowing  are  a  bald  white 
chaff,  called  tea  wheat,  and  a  bearded  red  chaff,  known  as  Malaga  wheat. 
But  a  few  years  since  we  considered  wheat  sown  in  April  or  May,  on 
good  land,  ploughed  the  fall  previous  and  harrowed  in  the  spring,  would 
yield  a  sure  crop;  but  for  the  last  few  years  the  Hessian  fly,  the  weevil, 
and  rust  have  almost  destroyed  the  crop;  so  that  many  of  our  farmers 
have  abandoned  the  attempt  to  raise  spring  wheat. 

This  season,  however,  has  been  a  more  productive  one,  less  weevil 
and  rust,  a  fiaur  yield  both  in  quantity  and  quality  of  groin ;  so  our  farmers 
seem  more  encouraged  to  renew  their  efforts,  hoping  that  some  way  will 
be  found  to  overcome  these  common  enemies.  Many  have  deferred 
sowing  until  the  last  of  May  or  first  of  Juae,  and  have  thereby  escaped 
the  weevil,  but  sometimes  lose  by  the  rust.  Amount  of  seed  used,  1^ 
to  2  bushels  per  acre;  harvest  last  of  August  or  first  of  September. 
Winter  wheat,  within  a  very  few  years,  has  attracted  the  atteotioa  of  some 
^mers.  Although  they  coomienced  the  experiment  by  sowing  small 
parcels,  it  has  succeeded  beyond  their  expectations ;  and,  from  reliable 
sources,  an  estimate  has  been  made,  showing  that  more  than  10,000 
bushels  have  been  raised  in  this  aixi  Kennebec  counties  the  past  season, 
all  of  which  is  now  sown ;  so  that  we  have  now  &irly  made  a  beginning 
to  grow  winter  wheat.  The  kinds  mostly  used  are  the  white  flint,  kloas, 
or  banner,  and  Oregon,  sowed  in  September,  1  bushel  per  acre;  harvest 
in  August;  average  yield  this  season  25  bushels  per  acre;  mode  of  culti- 
vation: ground  well  ploughed  once,  harrowed  fine  and  smooth,  seed 
sown,  ploughed  in  with  a  small  plough.  Price  this  season  fiom  $2  to 
$2  50  per  bushel;  spring  wheat  from  $1  25  to  $1  50  per  bushel. 

Ooni. — Since  the  failure  of  the  wheat  and  potato  crop,  corn  has  re- 
ceived increased  attention,  and  has  yielded  good  and  sound  crops  for 
several  years  in  succession.  Although  the  last  spring  was  very  unpromis- 
ing, yet  the  very  warm  fkW  gave  another  good  crop.  Various  kinds  are 
used  here,  according  to  soils — some  eight,  some  twelve  rowed.  Mode  of 
cultivation :  abou  1 12  loads — say  6  cords — of  manure  spread  opon  the  acre 
and  ploughed  in,  with  about  4  cords  put  into  the  hills;  average  product 
40  bushels  per  acre;  average  price  at  the  farm  75  cents  per  bushel;  plant 
in  May,  harvest  in  September  or  October;  the  land  sowed  with  winter 
wheat  in  the  fall,  or  spring  wheat  and  grass  seed  the  following  spring. 
Very  little  is  used  £>r  making  pork  or  beef,  but  much  used  for  domestic 
purposes;  the  surplus  is  used  for  teams  lumbering,  mixed  with  oats,  aod 
ground,  and  fied  to  oxen  dry;  what  is  used  for  nisking  pork  is  ground 
and  cooked — for  making  beef,  ground  and  fed  dry. 

CkUs. — On  light  aod  easy  soil  many  oats  are  raised .  Ground  ploughed 
in  the  fall,  sowed  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  land  will  admit  being 
worked.  Seed  used,  3  bushels  per  acre;  average  product,  about  26 
bushels  per  acre;  average  price,  30  cents  per  bushel. 

A  mixed  crop  of  oats  aod  peas  is  raised  neve  in  large  quantities;  used 
for  making  pork  and  beef,  and  provender  for  teams  luml^ng. 
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Bi«w  land  and  old  lough  pastures  are  ploushed  in  the  fall ;  sowed  early 
in  the  spring;  2  bushels  of  oats  and  1  bushel  of  peas  to  the  acre;  average 
product,  90  bushels  per  acre,  weighing  about  40  pounds  per  bushel;  nrer- 
age  price,  1  cent  per  pound  at  the  farm;  sold  by  weight. 

Barley. — But  little  cultitated  here  until  within  a  few  years.  Since 
the  wheat  and  potato  crops  have  been  sa  uncertain,  more  attention  has 
been  paid  to  it.  Used  for  domestic  purposes  and  fattening  swine;  sowed 
in  May  or  June  on  dry  soi'i;  1^  bushel  seed  per  acre;  yields  about  20 
bushels  per  acre;  average  price,  76  cents. 

Rye. — Until  within  a  few  years  winter  rye  was  considered  a  sure  and 
profitable  crop.     New  land,  ploughed  in  June,  and  sowed  to  rye  in  Au- 

gist  or  September,  was  sure  to  yield  an  abundant  crop;  but  for  the  last 
w  years  not  enough  has  been  raised  for  our  own  consumption.  Many 
&rmers  have  abandoned  the  cultivatiion  of  it,  but  the  high  price  and  ready 
sale  still  induce  some  to  continue  to  raise  it.  Spring  rye,  for  the  last  few 
years,  has  also  been  a  very  tncertain  crop;  in  1849  but  little  sowed,  and 
the  yield  abundant;  in  1860  much  sowed,  and  almost  an  entire  failure. 
Amount  of  seed  used,  1  to  l^  bushel  per  acre;  spring  rye,  1  bushel  per 
acre;  sowed  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  out  of  the  ground;  harvest  in  Augiist. 
Peas. — Not  many  raised  separate;  on  some  light  soils  they  yield  a 
ftir  crop,  but  on  strong  and  rich  soil  run  to  vine  too  much;  mostly 
sowed  with  oats;  when  separated  from  the  oats,  usually  s^l  for  $1  per 
bushel. 

Beans. — Raised  mostly  with  corn,  rarely  planted  alone,  have  yielded 
abundantly  this  year;  worth  $1  per  bushel. 

CXoifer  and  Chrasses. — Clover,  herdsgrass,  and  red-top,  are  the  prin- 
^pal  Irinds  used  here.  Average  yield  per  acre,  1  ton;  average  price, 
$7;  all  consumed  here.  Land  is  so  plenty  and  cheap,  and  labor  w 
high,  that  nothing  has  yet  been  done  to  reclaim  bogs  or  meadows. 
Although  hay  and  pasturing  are  the  leading  objects  for  our  farmers,  yet 
they  prefer  the  clearing  of  their  upland,  and  getting  it  into  grass,  to  spend- 
ing tlieir  labor  on  bogs  or  meadows.  Quantity  of  seed  sown  per  acre,  12 
pounds  clover  and  4  quarts  herdsgrass,  mixed,  for  upland;  for  wet 
land,  4  quarts  herdsgrass  and  4  quarts  red-top  per  acre. 

Dairying. — But  little  attention  has  yet  been  paid  to  dairies.  Our  dis- 
tance from  a  suitable  market  for  the  produce  of  the  dairy,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  disposing  of  our  calves^  have  compelled  us  to  raise  more  cattle 
than  were  profitable;  but  now  our  facility  for  transportation  is  such  (a  rail- 
road connecting  with  Boston)  that  an  increased  attention  is  being  gxYevt 
to  the  dairy.  Many  farmers  have  reduced  their  sheep  flock,  and  in- 
creased their  stock  of  cows. 

Cheeses  are  made  during  the  warm  weather — say  3  or  4  months;  the 
rest  of  the  season,  spring  and  fall,  butter  is  made.  Average  yearly 
product,  about  200  pounds  of  cheese  and  100  pounds  of  butter  per  cow. 
The  amount  of  butter  and  cheese  made  is  fast  increasing,  and  the 
quality  of  both  much  improved.  The  manufacturing  of  butter  from  the 
milk,  as  soon  as  drawn  from  the  cow,  is  not  yet  practised  here.  Our  milk 
is  set  a  sufficient  length  of  lime  for  ihe  cream  to  rise;  cream  is  then 
churned.  After  the  butter  is  sufficiently  worked  from  the  butter-milk, 
it  is  salted,  packed  in  tubs  holding  from  40  to  60  pounds  each.  Average 
price  of  butter,  12|  cents  per  pound;  cheesa,  8  cents  per  pound. 
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Neat  OtUle. — Much  inqvovement  has  been  made  in  our  neat  stock 
the  last  few  years;  a  less  number  is  raised,  much  improved  in  qoaliCr 
and  pcKies  increase  accordingly.  Three-yearold  steers  are  now  wortii 
from  $66  to  $70  per  pair  on  an  average;  cows,  in  the  spring,  |t36-  ia 
the  fell,  f  16.  Very  little  beef  is  made  here  from  com.  Our  beef  it 
mostly  made  from  grass  in  the  summer,  and  pumpkins  and  roots  in  the 
fill!. 

Our  cattle  are  so  much  crossed  that  we  have  but  very  few  pure  bloods- 
Durham  short  horns  most  prevalent;  some  Devon  and  Hereford  and 
native.     Native  cows  are  still  preferred  for  the  dairy. 

^eep  and  Tfbo/.— Sheep  are  considered  by  most  of  our  farmers  as  a 
profitable  stock,  when  wool  will  sell  for  33  cents  per  pound.  The  breeds 
most  kept  here  are  merino  and  Saxony,  crossed  with  the  native,  producing 
a  middhng-sized  sheep,  and  a  good  ^de  wool;  but  the  increasing  d^ 
mand  for  lambs  and  mutton,  for  other  markets,  is  now  inducing  our 
fanners  to  obtain  a  larger  and  more  hardy  breed,  such  as  the  South 
Down  and  Dishley. 

Tlie  diflference  in  the  price  of  coarse  and  fine  wool  here  does  not  ex- 
ceed 8  cents  per  pound,  while  the  difference  in  the  iambs  and  mutton 
far  exceeds  that ;  the  large  coarse- woolbreeda  cut  about  the  same  quanUtr 
of  wool,  and  will  raise  three  times  as  many  of  lambs  as  the  small  fini 
wool  ones.     Flocks  have  been  much  reduced  for  the  last  few  yean 

^o^^  '^o  ^^"^^^  ^  ^«'y  §i^«-  Fat  sheep  are  now  selling  here  for 
f^  60  to  $d  per  head;  good  store  ones,  $2;  lambs,  $1  60  per  head- 
average  weight  of  fleeces,  3  pounds,  sold  this  season  for  about  35  cents 
per  pound. 

I^g9.—0(  hogs  we  have  many  excellent  breeds— so  much  crossed 
with  the  common  swine  no  definite  name  can  be  given  to  any  Our 
pork  18  mostly  made  from  a  mixture  of  oats  and  peas  ground  and  mixed 
with  boiled  potatoes;  none  packed  here  for  market;  average  price  of 
sound  hogs,  6  cents  per  pound;  average  weight,  at  18  months  old.  400 
pounds.  ' 

Root  C>op*.— Since  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  carrots,  turnips,  and 
beets  are  being  cultivated  as  a  field  crop  by  a  very  few  fermers;  used  for 
feeding  milch  cows,  young  cattle,  and  horses.  Average  yield  of  carrots, 
4U0  bushels  per  acre;  turnips  the  same;  beets,  250  bushels. 

PoUUo€s.~^o  sweet  ones  raised  here;  the  Irish,  once  so  sure  and 
profitable  a  crop  for  food,  both  for  man  and  beast,  is  now  ver/uncertain. 
Before  the  disease  made  its  appearance  here,  large  qaantities  were  raised 
tor  the  manufacture  of  sUirch ;  were  delivered  at  the  mills,  from  the  field, 
at  12^  cents  per  bushel.  This  season  they  promised  fair  until  neariy 
raamrcd,  then  rotted  very  fest;  in  some  sections,  a  feir  yield:  in  others 
a  total  failure.  * 

Many  experiments  have  befen  tried  to  prevent  the  rot,  but  as  yet  none 
have  fully  succeeded ;  the  best  crops,  however,  are  now  raised  on  old 
pasture  land,  without  manure;  lime  is  sometimes  used.  Average  crop 
110  bushels  per  acre;  worth  now  33  cents  per  bushel.  Kinds  most  used, 
Chenango,  Xons  red,  pink-eye,  and  peach-blows;  none  of  which  have 
escaped  the  malady.     Plant  early. 

^ion.  Sugar-cane,  Ric^  Tobacco,  and  Hemp,  not  grown  here. 

tYmi.— The  culture  of  apples  is  receiving  increased  attention  on  suit- 
able soils,  (and  we  have  an  abundance  ot  it.)    They  can  be  made  a 
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prc^taUe  crop  to  the  fairer.  Many  farmers  are  of  the  opinion  ihat 
sweet  apples  are  worth  one-half  as  much  as  potatoes  for  swine;  Tory  few, 
hd  to  cattle. 

Some  farmers  are  usin^  such  apples  as  are  ffenerally  used  for  cider  to ' 
§eed  sheep  in  the  winter,  considering  that  the  more  profitable.     Much 
attention  is  paid  to  graftii^  and  building  for  winter  fruit.     Our  distance 
from  a  suitable  market  makes  fall  fruit  of  but  little  value,  excepting  fcr 
drying  and  domestic  purposes. 

No  pears  or  peaches  raised  here,  and  but  very  few  grapes;  none  manu< 
factured  into  wine. 

Mamtres. — Very  little  attention  is  yet  paid  to  making  or  preserving 
manures;  all  that  is  done  is  in  the  bam  and  hog-yard.  Some  loam  or 
swamp  muck  is  hauled  in  the  yards  and  mixed  with  straw  and  manure 
ijpom  the  loam;  sometime$  lime  is  mixed  with  them;  used  for  planting. 

Lime  is  sometimes  used  as  a  fertilizer,  mixed  with  manures,  or  spread 
upon  land  intended  for  wheat  and  grass.  Many  fermers  have  used  it  on 
potatoes,  thinking  it  prevents  the  rot. 

Plaster,  not  so  much  used  as  formerly,  does  best  on  clayey  soils;  used 
on  corn,  potatoes,  and  grass  mostly.    No  guano  used  here. 

Agricultural  Societies. -^^heie  are  how  three  organized  societies  in  this 
county,  all  having  an  annual  exhibition  in  October.  Somerset  Ceutrsl 
Agricultural  Society,  located  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  including  this 
town—Hiram  C.Warren, of  Canaan, president;  organized  about  \5yeKn 
— has  an  aimuai  exhibition  in  October.  Much  improvement  is  maniweted 
in  stock,  crops,  and  domestic  manu&ctures  every  year. 

Our  farming  is  now  undergoing  a  great  change..  Since  the  opening  of 
Ihe  Androscoggin  and  Kennebec  railroad,  givin«^us  daily  communication 
with  Boston,  a  great  demand  is  made  for  much  of  our  produce,  which 
was  only  rais€>d  before  tor  home  consumption.  Veal  calves,  lambs, 
poultry,  apples,  eggs,  butter,  cheese,  beans, and  many  other  articles  which 
were  worth  but  a  trifle  belbre  the  opening  of  this  road ,  are  now  duly  called 
for,  and  such  prices  paid  for  them  as  to  induce  the  fkrmer  to  turn  his  at* 
tention  to  raising  them. 

So,  on  the  whole,  our  agricultural  interests  are  improving;  the  new 
facilities  for  transportation  are  awakening  this  spirit  of  improvement,  and 
doing  much  good. 

I  regret  very  much  that  1  am  not  able  to  give  you  a  more  full  report  of 
the  state  of  agriculture  in  this  vicinity;  but  if  any  part  of  my  response, 
herein  contained ,  can  be  of  any  benefit  to  your  next  annual  Report^  1  shall 
feel  amply  repaid  for  the  time  spent  in  preparing  it. 

Very  respectfully,  yoiurs, 

EDWARD  ROWE. 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewbaptk,  Commissioner. 


Industry,  Franklin  County,  BIaine, 

December  22,1961. 

Sir:  AftiMablv  to  the  fequest  in  your  Circular,  I  now  proceed  to  give 
joa  my  plan  of  breaking  steers :  Steers  cannot  be  broiken  in  one  day,  nor 
•wo,  (unlsss  you  break  their  necks ;)  and  for  this,  and  other  reasons,  I  coin' 


nence  with  them  while  young— say  fiwn  one  to  two  years  old.     In  the 
first  place,  I  provide  myself  with  a  suitable  yoke,  and  Imws  as  light  as  can 
be  conveniently,  without  breaking.    I  then  put  them  into  the  bam-yaid, 
or  some  other  small  enclosure,  and  if  they  are  wild  and  afraid,  work 
round  them  some  time,  curry  and  handle  them  over  until  they  are  mora 
docile.     If  they  are  still  afiraid,  turn  them  back  into  the  pasture  again, 
until  the  next  day  or  so.     Then  get  them  into  the  vard  again,  and  work 
them  over  as  before;  after  which,  catch  the  one  I  wish  to  have  on  the  off 
or  right  side,  and  have  some  person  bring  the  yoke  and  put  one  end  upon 
him.    Then  let  the  other  man  hold  him,  and  1  walk  round  gently,  until 
I  can^  catch  the  other,  when  I  lead  him  up  to  his  mate,  and  put  the  other 
end  of  the  yoke  upon  him.     If  they  are  tame,  1  can  yoke  them  alone,  by 
hitching  the  first  one  to  a  post  or  something,  while  I  catch  the  other.     I 
now  have  a  little  goad ,  and  commence  driving  them  about  the  yard,  hold- 
ing on  to  the  near  (lefl)  one's  horn,  or  end  of  the  yoke,  that  they  may 
not  run  away  from  me.     I  drive  them  round  in  this  manner  a  short  time,. 
and,  if  I  think  I  can  manage  them,  open  the  gate,  and  drive  them  round 
outside  the  yard,  or  in  the  road.    After  I  have  driven  them  about  a  couple 
of  hours  or  so,  drive  them  back  into  the  yard  and  unyoke,  curry  and  turn 
them  back  into  the  pasture  again.     In  a  couple  of  days  or  so,  put  them 
through  the  operation  again ;  and  so  on.     The  advantages  arising  from 
early  training  are  numerous.    King  Solomon  said,  "  Train  up  a  child  in 
the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  firom  it;'^ 
and  I  know  of  no  reason  why  this  saying  will  not  apply  to  steers  as  well 
as  boys .     Again :  they  learn  quicker,  and  are  easier  managed ;  for  they  are 
aot  80  strong  as  when  older.     When  I  wish  to  haw  them  to,  I  can  motion 
to  them  with  the  stick,  and,  with  the  other  hand  hold  of  the  yoke,  haul 
them  round,  or  shove  them   the  other  way,  which  I  cannot  do  when 
they  are  from  three  to  four  years  old — the  age  that  most  of  them  arrive  at 
before  they  are  handled.     I  know  it  looks  like  a  small  business  to  see  a 
man  driving  a  pair  of  yearling  steers  round,  but  I  think  it  looks  better 
than  to  see  him  driving  a  pair  of  three-year  olds  with  a  cudgel  as  large 
as  a  hoe- handle,  and  their  noses  bleeding,  which  is  theefiect  of  his  club, 
for  he  says  he  could  not  stop  them;  or,  see  him  dragging  them  round 
with  a  pair  of  oxen  ahead;  both  of  which  are  very  common   sights. 
When  I  have  a  pair  of  older  ones  to  break,  I  pursue  nearly  the  same 
course  at  first  as  with  the  younger  ones;  after  which  I  put  them  into  a 
team  of  oxen.     The  best  place  is  on  the  road,  or  ploughing.     I  generally 
put  a  pair  of  oxen  ahead  a  short  time  at  first,  thai  they  may  see  what  is 
wanted  of  them;  then  put  them  ahead  to  lead.     In  this  way,  I  can  learn 
them,  in  two  days  fi-om  the  time  I  put  them  into  the  team,  to  lead,  to 
pk)agh,  and  keep  the  furrow,  so  thatone  man  can  drive  the  whole  team. 
But  ploughing  is  not  all;  they  should  learn  to  go  with  the  cart,  and  a 
little  ot  most  everything.     The  worst  part  is  to  learn  them  to  back  ;  it 
takes  some  time  and  considerable  patience  to  accomplish  this.     About 
every  time  they  are  yoked,  back  them;  drive  them  up  and  back  them 
again,  and  again.     Afier  a  while,  put  them  to  the  cart,  and  back  them 
down  hill,  where  the  cart  will  almost  ran  of  itself;  afterwards,  on  a  level; 
then  up  hill ;  and  so  on  a  liule  at  a  time.    Half  a  day  at  a  time  is  as  much 
ss  they  ought  to  work  at  first.    Tha  greatest  fiuling  in  braaking  steen  is 
a  lack  mi  patience.     I  have  known  three  or  fbor  persons  to  get  a  pair  of 
wild  steers  into  the  barn-yard,  and  after  hallooing  and  racing  them  ow 
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the  yard  a  number  of  times,  and  penning  them  up  in  comers,  would  suc- 
ceed in  yoking  them,  (at  this  time  the  poor  steers  begin  to  think  they  am 
sent  for,)  then  put  a  pair  of  oxen  ahead,  and  start  into  the  field  to  work. 
If  the  steers  go  just  like  the  oxen,  (which  is  not  very  apt  to  be  the  case,) 
well  and  good ;  if  not,  there  is  a  man  each  side  of  them,  with  a  goad, 
trying  lo  urge  them  along;  and  t!ie  steers,  not  knowing  what  is  wanted 
of  them,  try  to  get  away,  when  it  is  clip  and  strike,  one  or  two  on  a  side, 
and  perhaps  another  behind.  The  steers,  finding  they  cannot  get  away, 
haul  in  their  flag  and  lie  down.  Then  come  the  whips  again,  with 
"  Damn  him,  give  him  what  he  wants;  he  is  a  surly  devil,"  and  the  like 
expressions.  If  these  fail  to  rouse  him  to  action  again,  they  procure  some 
straw,  and,  after  placing  it  around  him,  set  it  on  fire.  By  this  time,  th« 
poor  fellows  think  they  have  got  there  ! 

We  Down-easters  generally  break  our  steers  in  the  winter,  as  we  have 
more  leisure  then.  Neat  stock  has  improved  10  or  12  per  cent,  in  tJiis 
county  within  ten  years. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

CHARLES  GOODRICH. 


CoRNISHVILLE,  YoRK    CoUNTY,  MaINE, 

I  November  n,\S5\. 

Sir: — In  compliance  with  the  request  contained  in  your  Circular,  I 
have  attempted  a  statement  of  the  crops  and  state  of  agriculture  in  this 
section. 

The  Patent  Office  Report  is  a  document  of  inestimable  value  to 
fcnners,  and  it  augurs  wall  for  their  future  improvement,  that  they  art 
beginning  to  appreciate  it;  and  if  I  can  throw  my  mite  into  this  treasury 
of  usefulness,  I  shall  cheerfully  do  so. 

H^Aecrf.— This  with  us  is  a  precarious  crop.  Guano  is  not  used. 
The  usual  mode  of  culture  is  to  sow,  after  a  crop  of  Indian  corn, 
manure.  The  ground  is  usually  ploughed  in  the  fall,  after  the  com  is 
taken  off,  and  again  in  the  spring.  About  J^  bushel  is  sown  to  the 
acre;  the  ground  harrowed,  rolled,  and  sowed  to  herdsgrass  and  clover. 
Usual  time  of  sowing,  about  the  1st  of  May. 

The  two  great  enemies  to  this  crop  are  the  wheat  fly  (Cecidomyia 
tritici  of  Kirby)  and  the  rust,  {Uredo  rubiffo—red  rust.)  The  first 
made  its  appearance  here  about  l834-'5.  Parmers  here,  for  several 
years  back,  sought  to  avoid  it  by  sowine  late;  but  in  steering  clear  of 
Scylla  they  only  ran  upon  Charybdis;  for  the  rust  has  been  found  to 
be  far  more  destructive  than  the  fly.  The  usual  mode  of  preparation 
for  the  seed  is  to  soak  it  in  a  strong  brine  for  twenty-f©ur  hours;  then  to 
mix  with  it  from  four  to  six  quarts  of  fresh  slacked  lime  to  the  bushel. 
This  preparation  is  thought  to  be  a  complete  prevention  of  the  smut. 
Average  per  acre,  15  bushels;  time  of  harvesting,  the  middle  of  August. 

Farmers  are  beginning  to  learn  by  experience  what  they  might  have 
known  long  before  if  they  would  have  listened  to  men  of  science  and 
exact^xperiment:  that  they  save  both  in  quality  and  quantity  by  reap- 
ing their  wheat  as  soon  as  it  is  well  out  of  the  milk.  There  is  no  feet 
better  estaWishod  in  farming  than  this. 
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The  Red  Chqf  and  Black  Sea.—The  red  chaff  is  hardy  in  resistuig 
Ae  rust,  and  is  considered  richer  in  gluten  than  most  other  varieties. 

C4)m.— The  most  important  crop  by  far;  guano  not  used.  The  usual 
crop,  about  40  bushels  per  acre.  The  cost  of  cultivation  may  be  set 
down  as  follows : 

Interest  on  one  acre,  cost  $15 $0  90 

Ploughing 3  00 

Manure 10  00 

Harrowing  and  rolling %\  60 « 

Planting i  so 

First  hoeing 2  00 

Second  and  third  hoeing 3  00 

Harvesting 4  OO 

25  40 

Produce  per  acre $33  20 

Corn  fodder 10  00 

43  20 
Deduct 26  40 

Profit $17  80 


Cost  per  bushel,  44^  cents,  reckoning  the  fodder  as  a  part  of  the  com. 
The  manure  ought  not  all  to  be  charged  to  the  com,  as  it  generally  suf- 
fices for  two  or  more  crops.  This  may  perhaps  be  considered  a  fair 
Statement  of  the  crop  here;  but  although  the  average  may  not  be  higher 
than  forty  bushels,  fifty,  seventy-five,  or  even  one  hundred,  may  be, 
and  are  often, raised  by  good  cultivation. 

Farms  that  have  been  long  cultivated  are  being  exhausted  of  many 
mineral  manures,  such  as  phosphates,  alkalies,  «fcc.,  essential  to  a  fertile 
soil.  These  manures  will  have  to  be  supplied,  or  else  a  sterile  soil  will 
b«  the  result.  It  is  well  known  to  men  of  science  that  they  can  b* 
measurably  supplied  from  the  soil  itself  by  deeper  tillage  with  the  sub- 
soil plough.  On  reading  the  account  of  it  in  the  Agricultural  Journal,  I 
was  induced  to  make  trial  of  it,  and,  from  what  experience  of  it  I  have 
had,  I  no  more  would  thirik  of  dispensing  with  its  use  ihan  I  would 
with  the  surftce  plough. 

The  course  of  rotation  to  this  crop  is,  to  break  up  the  green-swarf, 

after  spreading  the  manure  in  a  green  state;  plant  with  corn  the  first 
year;  the  next,  wheat,  with  clover  and  herdsgrass;  to  remain  in  grass  for 
several  years. 

The  method  of  feeding  to  hogs  generally  preferred  by  the  most  ex- 
perienced is,  to  grind  the  corn  and  cobs  together  and  give  them  in  a  raw 
stale.  Some  have  tried  them  cooked^  but  it  is  thought  nothing  is  gained 
above  feeding  raw. 
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The  ntility  of  grinding  the  cobs  with  the  corn  is  two-fold;  the  cob 
acts  mechanically  by  dividing  the  food,  and  thereby  promoting  digestion; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  cob — it  is  said  by  those  who  have  made  the 
analysis  of  it — contains  from  one-eighth  to  one-third  of  the  nutriment 
contained  in  the  com  itself. 

Beans. — This  crop  niitht  be  raised  to  almost  any  extent,  and  is  not 
thought  to  be  an  exhausUng  one.  But  the  price  paid  per  bushel  is  not 
thought  by  farmers  to  be  remunerative,  compared  with  other  crops. 

Market:  Portland,  thirty  miles;  price  SI  25  to  $1  75. 

CZoMT  and  Grtuses.^-^CloTei  is  universally  raised  atter  wheat  fbr 
ibdder  and  as  a  fertilizer;  its  long  roots  bhog  up  materials  to  the  surface 
that  would  not  be  available  with  other  crops.  There  is  no  truer  saying 
thaa  the  conmion  one,  ttat  '^  clover  sweetens  the  land."  Herdsgrass 
and  red-top  are  generally  sown  with  clover. 

It  is  thought  the  hay  makes  much  better  fodder  by  being  mixed. 
Quantity  per  acre,  from  Que  to  three  tons. 

Dairy. — This  department  of  agriculture,  I  regret  to  say,  receives  but 
a  small  part  of  the  attention  it  so  well  deserves. 

This  region  is  admirably  adapted  to  grazing;  the  lands  hilly,  abound- 
^ing  with  clear  springs,  affording  the  purest  water  for  stock;  the  nat. 
ural  grasses  of  the  best  quality  for  making  butter  and  cheese.  Notwith* 
standing  these  advantages,  there  is  but  httle  of  the  butter  and  cheese  man- 
ufactured that  might  be — and  that  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  goodness 
of  butter  depends  upon^first,  the  food  for  the  cows;  and,  second,  the 
manufacture.  The  best  of  all  food  is  swe^t  upland  grass;  the  next,  corn 
fodder,  either  green  or  well  cured .  The  amount  of  butter  may  be  much 
increased  by  feeding  with  roots  of  various  kinds,  provender,  6ic.;  but  it 
is  quite  doubtful  if  the  quality  remains  unimpaired.  Slops  of  all  kinds 
should  be  eschewed  by  sdl  who  wish  good  butter. 

In  the  'making  of  butter,  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  cleanliness 
while  milking,  and  also  iii  the  dairy.  Nothing  should  be  suffered  to  be 
present  that  will  produce  impurity  in  the  air.  . 

Cream  is  remarkable  ^r  absorbing  odors.  We  usually  set  our  oiilk 
from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  according  as  the  weather  is  favor- 
able  or  otherwise.  The  churn  is  a  revolving  box.  The  butter  is  longer 
coming  in  this  churn  than  with  most  others,  but  it  is  believed  the  quahty 

is  better  and  the  quantity  greater  from  a  churning  of  one  and  a  half 
hour  than  from  a  less  time.  After  churning,  from  one-half  to  three- 
fiHirths  of  an  ounce  of  salt  to  the  pound  of  butter  is  mixed  with  it^  when 
it  is  set  away  for  twelve  hours.  It  is  then  wod^ed  over,  and  the  saU  wcil 
incorporated  with  the  biitter,  and  the  buttermilk  well  wodted-^ut  by 
means  of  a  lever  placed  upon  an  inclined  table.  The  hands  are  never 
allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  butter.  The  penpiiatioii  frem  ths 
hands,  although  it  may  aot  be  sensible,  greatly  impairs  the  puiily  and 
i«vor  of  the  butter.  The  butter  is  next  pressed  by  lever  power  in  mould? 
containing  about  one  pound,  if  it  is  intended  for  market  immediately;  if 
not,  it  is  pressed  into  clean  oak  firkins,  holding  from  50  to  100  pounds^ 
and  covered  so  as  to  coaipletely  exclude  the  air,  where  it  will  keep  fbr 
anv  length  of  time. 

Thevearly  average  per  cow  may  be  set  down  at  100  poimds  of  butter 
and  200  pounds  of  cheeae. 


Tfie  price  of  butter  in  Portland,  or  the  nearest  market,  has  been  for 
several  3rear8  past  about  one  shilling  per  pound ;  cheese  from  6  to  7  cents. 
These  prices,  of  course,  are  not  what  might  be  and  are  obtained  for  su- 
perior articles;  but,  as  I  said  before,  few  are  willing  to  give  that  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  which  is  necessary  to  insure  the  skill  and  intelligence 
it  demands. 

NetU  Oattle. — The  usual  price  of  three- year-old  steers  is  ^20;  heifers, 

$15;  average  price  of  good  dairy  cows,  $30  in  the  spring,  $20  in  the 

fall. 
The  method  of  breaking  steers  to  the  yoke  is,  to  put  them  before  a 

good  yoke  of  oxen  in  the  team;  by  this  means  they  soon  become  teach- 
able. 

Horses  and  Mules. — ^The  breeding  of  horses  is  considerably  attended 
to,  and  is  thought  to  be  {»x>fitable.     The  price  varies  from  $76  to  $200. 

The  manner  of  breaking  young  horses  varies  with  the  tact  or  whim  of 
the  owner.  There  seems  to  be  but  one  principle,  however,  among  those 
who  understand  the  matter — and  that  never  fiiils  to  succeed — which  is,  to 
begin  early,  to  use  gentle  means,  and  to  follow  up  this  course  till  the  ani- 
mal is  broken. 

Potatoes. — The  average  of  this  crop  I  should  think  to  be  175  bushels 
per  acre.  The  most  prolific  variety,  the  '*  pink-eye,"  since  the  rot  made 
Its  appearance,  are  generally  plantea  without  manure.  Although  manure 
is  not  the  first  cause  of  the  rot,  it  is  thought  to  be  among  the  predisposing 
causes.    They  are  planted  on  green-sward,  cultivated,  and  hoed  once. 

Fruit  Culture. — in  answering  your  query, "  whether  the  culture  of  fruit 
is  receiving  increased  attention,"  I  regret  that  I  cannot  answer  it  in  the 
affirmative.  The  soil  and  climate  are  excellent  for  raising  apples ;  especially 
winter  fruit.  With  regard  to  the  second  query,  there  is  but  one  opinion 
among  those  who  understand  anything  about  the  matter,  and  that  is,  that 
nothing  which  pertains  to  the  frurm  pays  so  well  as  orcharding.  A  neighbor 
of  mine,  who  has  a  fine  orchard,  has  often  said  to  me  he  wished  that  his 
whole  farm  was  planted  with  apple  trees.  And  his  farm  is  among  the 
best  for  raising  fine  cattle  and  horses,  and  for  dairy  purposes.  As  to  the 
comparative  value  of  apples  and  potatoes,  I  can  speak  with  confidence 
after  an  experience  of  some  15  or  20^ear8.  I  was  among  the  first  in  this 
place  to  use  apples  for  feeding  he^.  My  neighbors  all  said  they  were 
worthless,  but  I  had /at/A  enough  tb  follow  up  the  experiment,  and  the 
result  was  altDoys  to  find  my  hogs  in  a  better  state  in  the  spring,  when. 
<id  on  apices  alone,  than  when  fed  on  com  or  poUtoes  alone.  The 
aoples  generally  fed  to  bogs  are  the  sweetest,  and  most  worthless  for  any- 
Irang  else.  Such  apples  I  would  not  say  are  equal,  bushel  for  bushd, 
to  potatoes;  but  if  the  apples  arc  of  ^ood  quality  fof  eating,  (say  part 
mwmA  and  part  sour,)  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  they  would  be  fullr 
^qual  to  potatoes.  The  Tarieties  best  liked  for  winter  use  are  the  Bald- 
win and  Rhode  Island  greening. 

The  Roxbury  russet  also  is  kept  for  winter,  or  rather  summer,  as  they 
are  not  in  use  till  May  or  June.  The  only  practical  mode  of  grafting 
here  is  crown-grafting.     Budding  is  preferred  by  nurserymen  generally. 

il^nKre.-— Piaster  is  universall y  used  as  a  fertilizer.  It  is  generally  ap- 
plied to  the  corn  and  potato  crops  in  the  hill,  at  the  rate  of  1^  bushel  to 
the  acre.  I  have  applied  it  broadcast  upon  green-sward,  before  plough- 
ing, with  equally  good  success.     Wood  ashes  are  sometimes  combined 
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^ith  It,  and  sometimes  applied  alone;  both  are  valuable.  Ashes  contain 
potash,  lime,  and  aoda.  Their  use  depends  upon  these  alkalies,  which 
fender  them  a  very  efficient  manure. 

MtUonlogy. — I  regret  that  this  part  of  my  communication  is  necessa- 
rily meagre.  I  am  making  arrangements,  however,  for  a  series  of  ther- 
mometrical  observalions,  which  shall  he  worthy  a  place  in  your  valuable 
Beport.  Our  hottest  weather  is  in  July  and  August;  our  coldest  in  Jan- 
nary.  The  highest  avarage  of  the  thermometer,  %°i>the  lowest  2«o 
below  cipher  of  Farenheit. 

I  have  replied  to  questions  upon  such  subjects  only  as  were  sufficiently 
Amiliar  to  warrant  me  in  giving  answers  that  may  be  considered  reliable. 

Wishing  you  entire  success  in  your  useful  labors,  1  remain,  most  re- 
apectfully,  yours, 

m     u    ^  I  G.  W.  GUPTILL. 

To  the  CoMMiflsioNCR  OP  Patents. 


SouTB  Freedom,  Waldo  County,  Maine, 

December  28j\\i5\. 

Sir:  I  take  the  liberty  to  write  a  few  lines  on  the  subject  of  agrieul- 
tw  in  this  vicinity. 

Our  soil  varies,  for  the  reason  that  the  face  of  our  country  lies  in  large 
ndges;  and  hardly  any  two  are  composed  of  the  same  mineral  substance. 

The  change  in  fiuming  in  our  county  seems  like  emigrating  into  another 
country. 

It  is  about  fifty  years  since  this  county  was  first  settled. 

The  course  pursued  was:  in  the  month  of  June  to  chop  down  large 
patches  of  forest  trees,  and  either  in  the  spring  or  fall  set  fire  to  the  brush, 
and  obtain  a  rapid  burn,  if  possible.  If  the  timber  could  be  cleared  off, 
the  ground  could  be  planted  with  corn  or  sowed.  If  not  cleared,  it  was 
always  planted,  nevertheless.  Lumbering  was  also  a  smart  business. 
The  most  of  this  is  done  away  with.  Ploughing  is  the  principal  way  of 
Arming,  and  people  are  beginning  to  wake  up  to  the  best  methods  to 
procure  muck,  (a  manure  found  in  low  places,)  made  of  vegetable  mat- 
tor.  It  is  attracting  much  attention,  and  will  eventually  be  the  strong 
ami  of  fiuming.  i 

Our  very  cold  seasons  jjroduce  good  Wheat ;  hot  seasons,  corn.  Spring 
wheat  heretofore  has  been  mostly  sown;  red  sea  is  the  kind  moaOy  in 
use.  Time  of  seeding,  lOlh  of  May.  Crop  this  year  very  good.  Price  at 
this  time  $1  per  bushel. 

Winter  wheat  is  attracting  much  attention,  and  will  in  all  probability 
taka  the  lead.  The  eighl-rowed  yellow  com  is  generally  grown.  Time 
of  seeding,  20th  May.  Crop  very  poor  this  year,  in  consequence  of  eariy 
fifoet.  Beans  and  oats  art  generally  a  certain  crop.  They  are  in  good 
demand  at  this  time.     Price,  $1  33  for  beans;  36  cents  for  oats. 

Hay  OiUure  is  a  good  business;  clover  and  timothy  mostly  raised. 
The  15th  of  July  is  about  the  commencement  of  haying.  Price  on  an 
average  $8  per  ton. 

Stock  is  also  quite  a  tiade.  There  are  from  600  to  1,000  head  col- 
lacted  in  this  town  yearly,  (a  portion  of  them  from  adjoining  towns,)  and 


driven  west.     They  find  a  market  in  Portland,  the  large  towns  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  Brighton. 

The  raising  of  eggs  has  become  a  profitable  business,  and  pays  the 
best  of  anything  that  our  farmers  pursue  for  the  cost.  Average  price 
12^  cents  per  dozen.  It  was  estimated  that  the  amount  sold  iu  the  vear 
1849  from  the  State  brought  $600,000. 

Potatoes,  in  years  past,  have  been  the  great  staple  of  Maine  up  to  1845, 
which  was  the  first  failure;  it  was  a  certain  crop. 

Pork  and  beef  were  made  in  great  abundance,  and  potatoes  were  fed 
to  cattle,  in  stalls,  in  the  room  of  provender;  25  cents  pet  bushel  was  an 
average  price.  Since  1845  the  crops  have  been  almost  a  complete  failure, 
and  many  farmers  abandoned  the  business.  What  were  planted  this 
year,  and  raised,  are  l^etter,  and  rot  less,  than  either  of  the  five  years  past. 

Apples  are  the  only  fruit  cultivated  to  any  extent.  Winter  fruit  is  the 
most  in  use,  and  is  obtained  by  grafting.  Thirty  years  ago  apples  were 
a  rare  article.  By  the  industry  of  our  farmers,  there  are,  yearly,  lots  shipped 
to  the  West  Indies  and  other  places. 

The  tame  cherry  is  about  all  the  cherry  that  is  cultivated  with  us. 

About  ten  years  ago  there  appeared  a  barnacle  upon  the  limbs  of  the 

trees,  which  has  since  that  Ume  completely  annihilated  all  the  trees, 

^nd  there  is  not  one  to  be  seen  in  the  country. 

Respectfully,  yours,  dtc.,  ' 

NEHEMIAH  SMITH. 
Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank, 

Commissioner  of  Patents.  ^ 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Haverhill,  Grafton  County,  N.  H., 

December  24,  1851. 

Sir:  The  postmaster  in  the  village  handed  me  an  Agricultural  Circu- 
lar a  itw  days  since,  and  wished  me  to  answer  it.  Thinking  it  possible 
I  might  give  some  information,  I  stnd  you  the  following: 

Wheat. — There  has  been  but  very  little  done  for  some  years  past  in 
raising  wheat;  but  for  the  last  two  yeare  we  are  doing  considerable  with 
winter  wheat,  especially  this   last  year.      It  is  mostly   raised  on  old 

pasture  land  and   corn    ground;  average  yield    twenty-five  bushels 

greatest  yield  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  bushels  on  five  acres. 
Spring  wheat  mostly  sown  late — about  the  first  of  June;  average  yield 
fifteen  bushels;  average  price  for  185 1  is  $1  33. 

Com. — There  is  a  good  deal  raised  upon  the  bottom  lands.     Cost  of 
production  from  25  to  40  cents  per  bushel.     Average  crop  50  bushels. 
Guano  is  not  used  to  any  amount,  in  this  vicinity,  with  this  crop.     The 
corn  is  mostly  ground,  and  fed  to  our  teams — oxen  and  horses;  some- 
times cob  and  all,  but  mostly  threshed. 

OatSf  Rye,  Beans,  and  Peas.— Avenge  yield  of  oats,  40  bushels; 
rye,  15;  beans,  15;  oats,  tiie  least  exhausting;  peas  are  not  used  as  a 
renovating  crop. 

Clover  and  Tirrotky.—AveTdLge  yield  per  acre,  one  and  a  half  ton. 
Clover  is  considered  the  best  fertilizer;  and  timothy  and  clover  for  laying 
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down  meadows;  12  quarts  of  timothy  and  from  4  to  6  pounds  of  clover 
the  quantity  used  per  acre.  The  cost  of  growing  hay  depends  upon 
the  value  of  the  land;  on  our  meadows,  from  three  to  four  dollars  per 
ton.  - 

Dain/.— The.  average  yearly  product  is  100  pounds  of  butter,  and  100 
of  cheese,  or  150  of  butter  alone,  per  cow.  Ck)st  of  making  butter,  two 
and  a  half  cents;  cheese,  one  and  a  half  cent.  My  modie  of  making 
cheese  is  this:  The  milk  is  set  in  brass  kettles,  with  a  large  spoonful 
of  rennet  to  a  pailful  of  milk.  After  two  or  three  hours,  it  is  crossed 
off,  to  allow  the  curd  and  whey  to  separate;  then  in  the  morning  it  is 
dipped  off  before  setting  the  morning  milk,  which  is  then  used  in  the 
same  way.  It  should  not  be  hurried  in  any  of  the  operations.  Aftw  it  is 
wheyed  off,  dry;  then  scald  very  slightly;  then  break  or  chop  the  curd 
and  salt  it,  at  the  rate  of  a  common-sized  saucerfnl  to  a  half-bushel 
heap.  Cheese  is  usually  worth  from  7  to  8,  and  butter  from  12  to  18 
cents  per  pound.     (Jood  cows  are  worth  $25  in  the  spring,  and  $15  in 

the  f^ll.  I 

Hoffs.— The  best  breed. now  with  us  is  the  Suffolk.  The  cheapest 
way  of  raising  pork  is  to  keep  pigs  on  milk  through  the  summer,  then 
fatten  them  on  corn  and  apples;  100  pounds  of  corn  will  yield  from  16 
to  18  pounds  of  pork.  We  salt  our  pork  in  clean  salt,  packed  edgewise, 
and  add  cold  water  for  a  l)rine.  Por  hams,  4  quarts  saltj  4  ounces  salt- 
petre, and  1  quart  molasses,  to  a  hundred  of  meat. 

Potatoes. — The  rot  has  troubled  us  so  much  of  late  years,  that  there 
are  not  so  many  raised  as  in  former  years.  We  find  that  we  avoid  the 
rot  very  much  by  early  planting — say  by  the  middle  of  April. 

FVuit. — We  are  giving  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  raising  of  fruit, 
more  especially  apples.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  it  is  one  of  the 
most  profitable  crops  that  can  be  grown  on  a  farm.  Sour  apples,  boiled 
with  pumpkins,  make  very  good  feed  for  hogs;  and  I  think  sweet  apples 
are  worth  more  than  potatoes,  bushel  for  bushel.  The  best  variety  for 
winter  arc  the  Roxbury  russet  and  Baldwin. 

Manures.— \\\  making  our  compost  heaps,  we  use  both  lime  and  plas- 
ter. 1  make  my  compost,  tn  the  fell,  of  muck,  with  about  one  fourth  part 
yard  manure,  and  one  fourth  bushel  of  lime,  to  every  load  of  muck,  to 
hasten  the  decomposition;  and  I  also  use  some  plaster  to  prevent  its 

wasting.    I  shovel  it  over  once  in  the  spring  before  using  it.    After  treat- 
ing it  in  this  way  I  consider  it  equal  to  my  best  manure. 
1  remain  yours,  very  respectfully, 

HENRY  MERRILL. 


H.  Doc.    102. 


Dover,  N.  H.,  January  17,  1862. 

Sir:  Your  Circular  of  August  last,  addressed  to  me,  asking  for  infor- 
'matioii  in  relation  to  the  itate  of  agriculture  in  this  vicinity,  came  duly 
to  hand.  1  exhibited  the  Circular  to  such  of  our  farmers  as  I  considered 
best  (juaiified,  by  experience  and  practice,  to  answer  the  interrogatories 
thereiJi,  and  have  wailed  in  vain  for  them  to  furnish  those  answers  to 
this  late  day.  I  do  \uA  \^\  myself  competent  to  give  the  subjects  em- 
braced in  the  Circular  that  attention  which  their  importance  demands; 
but  I  Will  venture  !  -  i'.t  d'.vu  ilii  results  of  my  observations,  and  what 
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^^"- ^K!2!!i^"^^  '  "^^y  *^*^®  gained  of  the  subjects,  in  this  immediate 
neigtwrnood. 

Wheat. -^h\s  grain  is  not  extensively  cultivated  in  this  region,  nor 
has  guano  been  mtroduced  as  a  manure.     When  this  grain  is  cultivited 

f  ^ht'n  ^^fne^iy  20  bushels  to  the  acre,  and,  when  exhibited  fo 
sale,  bnngs  81   12  per  bushel. 

Com.— The  corn  crops  are  not  large,  it  being  raised  mostly  for  home 

consumpuon.    The  common  yield  is  from  25  to  40  bushels  to  the  acre 

and  expenence  has  taught  the  farmer  in  this  vicinity  to  plough  in  autumn 

5or  6  inches  deep;  and  in  the  spring  to  apply  manure  liberally,  and 

P  H^iiTV'  f -^  u^^"^**  ^  ™'^  ^^"  ^h«  ^""'^  »nd  manure.  The  best 
method  of  feedmg  this  grain  is  when  ground  into  meal 

Oats  are  raised  in  small  quantities.  I  think  30  bushels  per  acre  an 
average  crop;  the  quantity  of  seed  sown,  3  bushels  per  acre,  the  average 
crop  of  barley  is  about  20  bushels  to  the  acre;  quantity  of  seed  sown, H 
bushels  per  acte.  ">  *^ 

.«y«  is  now  a  profitable  crop,  and  least  exhausting  fb  the  soil-yields 
2a  bushels  to  the  acre;  seed  about  1  bushel.  ^ 

♦^f  *?^^;r'  Jj'^rZ'  ^"^  ^'  estimating  the  quantity  of  butter  made  in 
this  connty;  but,  fiom  my  own  experience,  1  should  think  about  140 
pounds  per  cow  for  the  year.    There  is  but  little  cheese  made  in  this 

Neat  cattle.— Cost  of  raising  until  3  years  old,  $18  50 

tilll7e-s~oM'XuS  '  P-«^^^^^^-^  ^he  expense  of  ratsing 

hn^'l'lf  ~*~^°  sweet  raised-the  average  yield  of  the  common,  100 
bushels  per  acre ;  cost  of  raising  the  same  pet  bushel,  20  cents . 

itab^ThTRh^  ?.!{'''' ''  i!^"easiug,and  can  be  made  very  prof- 
WK.\«  ^?'\^''?^  ^'^^"'"^  '«  the  , best  winter  apple,  and  the 
Roxbury  russet  the  best  for  spring  use  and  exportation. 

flJ^^cr^'—^'T  "u"*®'  *'*"1^  are  much  approved  for  manure,  with 
l7ZZTT^  '^^  '^^7^'V  ^'^?  '^'  '^^"^^  ™"»  "^^  'he  manure,  and , 
moi^?.r^  1  '"^^  or  dned  and  pulverized  muck  to  absorb  the  extr^ 
h^tT:.  niakes  more  and  fiir  better  than  throxving  it  out  to  be  washed 
by  the  snow  and  rain.  In  collecting  the  depth  of  rain  falling  through 
the  year,  1  take  the  years  1843  and  1850  •  ^  ^nrougn 
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-It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  obtain  the  mean  temperature  of  each  month, 
but  I  herewith  transmit  the  mean  temperature  for  each  year  fimn  1693 
to  1843,  with  tlie  addition,  of  the  depth  of  snow  in  this  town  during  the 
same  years — 


183f3 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 


Temperature, 
degrees. 

-  4^ 
•  45i 

-  43i 

-  42^ 

-  43A 

-  4&A 

-  4^ 

-  46,V 

-  4a/, 

-  47 

-  45^ 


Depth  of  Snow, 
inches. 

99 

591 

52 

89 

45 

72 

43 

82 

92 

5S 


521 
113| 


I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  T.  WENTWORTU, 

Po9i7naMterj  DwWy  N.  H. 


VERMONT. 
BaJULE,  W^fHUt'GTON  CoUNTT,  TeRMOIHT, 

I  /^ecetn^  11, 1852. 

Sir:  I  received  your  Agricultural  Circular  some  time  since,  and  hare 
not  had  sufficient  leisure  to  give  a  detailed  answer;  but  I  will  give  yott 
a  short  account  of  what  we  think  the  most  profitable  and  least  expensive 
mode  of  raising  wheat y  corrii  rye,  and  oat»  in  this  vicinity. 

As  a  sample,  I  will  take  my  farm,  which  contains  90  acres — 40  acres 
in  tillage,  30  pasture,  and  20  wood  and  timber. 

I  plant  to  com  2  acres^-take  a  piece  that  is  bound  out,  or  bears  the 
least  grass,  and  draw  on  (the  last  of  April)  20  loads  of  bam  yard  manure, 
and  spread  to  an  acre;  then  plough  it  6  inches  deep,  turning  it  flat; 
then  harrow  it  mellow,  but  not  to  disturb  the  turf;  then  furrow  it  lightly, 
3  feet  apart.  I  then  take  of  hianure  made  the  summer  before,  and  h^ 
manure— drop'a  small  shovelful  in  the  furrow,  2J  feet  apart,  and  plant 
the  corn  from  the  16th  to  the  20th  of  May.  I  harvest  in  September,  by 
cutting  it  up  at  the  ground,  and  let  it  stand  in  the  stack  two  or  three 
weeks;  then  I  take  it  fo  the  barn  and  husk  it.  Seventy-five  bushels  are 
an  average  yield  to  the  acre,  and  600  pounds  huaks,  which  are  worth  $1 
jer  100  pounds  for  making  mattresses.  The  average  price  of  com  here  is 
/5  cents  per  bushel.  After  the  corn  is  off  we  plough  the  ground  so  as 
to  sow  it  with  wheat  early  in  April,  (without  ploughing  in  the  spring,) 
and  get  about  20  bushels  ^r  acre;  or,  if  the  spring  is  Iwwkward,  wo  sow 
wiih  oate,  and  get  50  bushels  per  acre. 

Vox  potatoes  we  break  vp  gieen-sward  in  the  spring,  with  about  the 

ame  quantity  of  coarse,  or  straw  manure;  sfvead  on  the  grass  befi>re 

ploughing,  as  we  use  for  oorn;  then  lurn  ifove.^and  harrow  it  fine,  and 
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elant  (whhont  manure  in  the  hill)  3  feet  one  way  and  1 J  foot  the  other* 
boe  twice,  andidig  in  September.    Average  yield,  200  bushels  per  acre! 

We  then  plough,  and  sow  with  winter  rye,  the  first  of  October,  and 
seed  with  herdwrass,  (timothy,)  six  or  eight  quarts  to  the  acre.  If  the 
land  is  in  good  heart,  or  well  manured,  six  quarts  are  enough.  We  use 
die  same  seed  and  quantity  on  wheat  ground. 

We  attend  to  the  dairy  bunnese  to  some  extent  in  thia  section.  Our 
cows  are  mostly  native  breeds,  and  we  think  they  are  about  equal  to  the 
Diirhatn  or  Ayrshire,  with  the  same  keeping.  We  let  them  get  their 
living  in  the  pastuie  in  summer,  and  keep  them  on  hay  and  com-fodder 
(stalks)  in  winter.  In  a  dairy  of  20  or  30  cows  a  fiiir  average  of  butter  per 
cow  is  100  pounds,  and  is  worth  16  cents  per  pound;  but  some  dairies 
turn  out  much  more.  A  neighbor  of  mine  sold  last  year,  from  11  cows, 
2,190  pounds  of  butter,  besides  what  was  used  for  the  fimn  by  7  persons. 
The  milk,  where  some  is  mven  to  the  hogs,  neariy  fattens  them.  Hogs 
20  months  old  will  weigh  from  300  to  500  pounds;  and  pigs  8  months  old 
will  weigh,  on  an  average,  250  pounds.  What  are  called  the  "grass 
fed  "  are  the  largest,  but  will  not  fat  as  soon  as  the  Suffolks. 

There  are  many  fine  hones  raised  in  this  town.  It  is  profitable,  as  a 
colt  3  years  old  will  cost  $45  or  $60;  the  average  price  is  not  less  than 
|75.  With  regard  to  breaking  colts,  a  man  who  is  used  to  it  will  break 
one  in  from  3  to  6  weeks.  In  the  first  place  bit  them,  by  putting  on  the 
bridle,  and  draw  the  reins  tight,  and  fasten  them  to  the  surcingle  just  back 
of  the  withers,  and  let  him  wear  it  two  hours  occasionally;  then  put  him 
beside  a  steady  horse  in  the  harness,  attached  to  the  plough,  wagon,  or 
•leigh  a  few  times;  then  use  him  alone, being  rery  gentle  with  him,  and 
m  a  few  days  he  it  broken.    Keep  him  well,  and  make  it  a  point  not  to 

Eby  him  without  speaking  to  him,  and  pat  him,  and  he  will  soon 
urn  that  you  are  his  friend,  and  he  is  broken  before  he  knows  it — and 
that,  too,  without  whipping  or  injuring  him— the  law  of  kindness  ap. 
plymg  as  well  to  brates  as  to  roan. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

„       „,  OSMAN  DEWEY. 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank, 

Commissioner  of  Patents. 


Bristol,  Addison  Coitvty,  •VERMoifT, 

January  8,  1852 
Sir:    Your  Circular,  addressed  to  me   as  president  of  the  Addison 
County  Agricultural  Society  of  Vermont,  was  duly  received.     My  re- 
marks  are  chiefly  applicable  to  this  county. 

Wheat. — Quano  is  not  used  in  the  production  of  wheat  or  any  other 
crop  m  this  county  to  my  knowledge;  as  a  general  thing,  winter  wheat 
follows  com  or  peas. 

Manure.— Barnyard  manure  is  applied  to  the  previous  crop— say  10 
or  15  loads  per  acre,  ploughed  once;  usually  from  6  to  8  inches  deep. 
1  he  production  of  winter  wheat  is  increasing  in  this  county,  both  in 
yield  per  acre  and  number  of  acres.  Some  make  50  bushels  per  acre, 
but  this  IS  rare,  and  only  on  fevoraWe  locations  with  the  best  of  hoa- 
bandry;  perhaps  the  average  yield  per  acre  is  about  20  bushels.     The 
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white  bald,  or  Genesee  wh^at,  is  generally  preferred;  price  ^1  per  bushel. 
Sjxing  wheat  has  not  done  as  well  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  as 
formeiiy.     The  Black  Sea  has  done  the  best  of  any  varieiy. 

Cam  is  a  valuable  crop  to  the  farmer,  and  usually  a  profitable  one,  al- 
though  this  year  may  be  ui  exception;  perhaps  not  more  than  half  an 
average  crop  in  the  county,  in  consequence  of  an  early  frost  and  a  very 
severe  drought;  still  there  are  some  extra  good  crops.  We  plant  about 
the  middle  of  May,  and  harvest  about  the  middle  oi  September.  There 
are  a  great  many  varieties  cultivated  in  this  vicinity,  mostly  yellow;  can- 
not  say  which  is  best.  The  best  system  of  culUvation  here  in  the  in* 
torval  is  to  manure  on  top  and  incorporate  thoroughly  before  planting; 
on  clay  or  loam,  the  better  way  is  to  manure  on  the  sod  and  turn  under. 
We  use  gypsum  or  ashes  on  the  young  plant  soon  after  it  comes  up. 
Our  best  farmers  grind  all  their  grain  for  feeding  animals,  and  consider 
it  good  economy. 

Oats  are  much  cultivated,  but  considered  an  exhausting  crop;  lias 
averaged  this  year  about  40  bushels  per  acre.  Sow  2^  to  §  bushels  of 
seed  per  acre.  Peas,  beai^s,  or  rye  are  not  cultivated  to  much  extent 
in  this  county. 

Hay  was  a  full  average  crop  the  past  summer — I  should  think  over  a 
tOD  per  acre.  Most  farmers  stock  with  clover  and  herdsgrass  seed — eay 
12  qts.  of  herdsgrass  seed,  and  S  or  10  pounds  of  clover  seed,  per  acre. 
The  best  fertiUzers  are,  compost  manures  and  gypsumybr  top-iiresting. 

I  have  been  disappointed  in  obtaining  the  desired  information  as  to 
dairies.  The  cost  of  raising  neat  cattle  varies  according  to  the  price  of 
hay.  Three  year  old  steers  range  from  $30  to  $40.  Dairy  cows  usually 
sell  in  the  spring  for  $25  to  $30;  in  the  fall  for  $16  to  $20.  Cannot  say 
what  amount  of  beef  100  barrels  of  corn  will  produce;  but  am  confident 
that  a  given  amount  of  food  will  produce  more  meat  in  a  Durham,  Devon, 
or  Hereford,  than  in  a  native  animal.  The  easiest  mode  of  breakinff 
steers  is,  for  boys  to  accustom  them  to  the  yoke  as  early  even  as  from  § 
to  6  months  old;  but  they  are  not  put  to  service  much  until  3  or  4 
yeaip  old. 

The  breeding  of  rrood  horses  has  always  been  a  lucrative  business, 
and  our  county  horses  are  considered  among  the  besi  in  any  market. 
The  cost  of  raising  a  colt  to  3  years  old  will  vary  under  different  cir- 
cumstances. My  experience  is,  that  the  mare  should  be  allow  to  run 
with  the  colt,  without  doing  any  service,  until  the  colt  is  8  or  10  months 
old,  and  then  wean  the  coSt,  beside  the  mare,  on  hay.  The  colt  should 
always  be  well  fed,  and  kindly  treated,  and  accustomed  to  the  harness 
while  young,  beside  a  gentle  and  well  broken  horse,  but  should  not  be 
put  to  hard  senice  until  fully  matured. 

Sheep  and  wool  are  staple  articles  in  this  county;  the  breeding  of  stock 
and  wool- growing  have  been  prosecuted  a  niunber  of  years,  and  probably 
will  continue  to  be  a  good  business  to  intelligent  and  experienced  breed- 
ers, and  of  such  we  have  a  goodly  number. 

I  know  of  no  experiments  having  been  made  to  ascertain  what  amount 
of  wool  a  given  amount  of  hay  will  produce;  but  I  think  a  pound  of 
merino  wool  can  be  produced  as  cheap  as  any,  all  things  considered. 
The  sheep  in  this  county  are  mostly  ot  Spanish  and  French  merino;  of 
the  latter  we  had  a  large  importation  last  season. 
.  Roots,  as  sugar  beets,  carrots,  and  Swedish  tumipe,  are  being  culti- 


vated to  some  extent  as  field  crops.    I  have  reduced  the'tabor  very  much 
in  raising  the  beet  and  carrot  crop  by  the  use  of  a  seed  soirer  and  xchecl 
hoe  of  my  own  construction,  as  follows:  The  seed  sower  is  simply  two 
light  wheels— say  14  inches  diameter — made  fast  to  a  ^liaft  4  inches  di- 
ameter, turned  down  three-fourths  of  an  itich  at  each  end  for  gudgeons, 
and  2  grooves,  16  inches  apart  from  centre  to  centre,  deep  enough  for  seed 
boxes,  over  each  of  which  is  slipped  a  tin  bfaid  with  holes  for  the  seed  to 
pass.     This  is  set  in  a  frame  similar  to  the  frame  of  a  wheelbarrow,  and  re- 
volves as  the  wheels  are  pushed  forward.    There  are  two  pins  set  m  the 
frame  directly  in  front  of  the  seed  boxes  which  make  the  furrows  for  the 
seed,  and  directly  behind  the  seed  boxes  is  attached  a  rake  or  roller  to  cover 
the  seed.     With  this  implement  a  person  can  sow  two  rows  at  a  lime  as 
fast  as  he  can  walk,  without  stepping  on  either  of  them.    The  hoe  is  made 
thus:  take  two  wheels — say  8  inches  in  diameter;  attach  them  by  an 
Ex  of  the  desired  length  to  run  between  the  rows,  as  sown  by  the 
seed  sower;  take  a  thin  piece  of  plate  steel — say  13  inches  long;  rivet 
one  end  of  two  arms  to  the  blade,  and  screw  the  other  end  of  the  arms 
to  the  front  side  of  the  Ex  in  such  a  manner  that  tlie  blade  will  lie  flat  on 
the  ground ;  then  attach  a  handle  4  feet  long  to  the  back  side  of  the  Elx 
at  a  proper  angle,  that  you  may  walk  erect,  and  you  may  pass  it  between 
the  rows  as  fiist  as  you  please  to  walk;  you  can  regulate  the  depth  of 
cultivation  by  elevating  or  depressing  the  handle;  the  ends  of  the  blade 
should  set  in  range  with  theoutsides  of  the  wheels,  that  you  may  push  it 
forward  rapidly  without  danger  of  cutting  the  plants,  the  wheels  answer- 
ing for  a  guide  to  the  eye.     This  implement  should  be  used  on  the  field 
as  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  follow  the  rows,  and  as  frequent 
as  is  necessary.     In  preparing  the  ground,  I  plough  as  deep  as  I  can  with 
an  ordinary  plough,  and  manure  as  for  corn ;  feed  mostly  the  milch  cows, 
horses,  and  calves  the  first  winter,  and  find  them  an  indispensable  crop; 
produce  from  600  to  8lX)  bushels  per  acre.     I  hardly  know  what  to  say 
in  regard  to  potatoes;  all  varieties  suffer  more  or  leas  with  the  lot;  the 
Cork -reds  are  perhaps  the  least  affected  of  any.     All  systems  have  failed 
under  different  circumstances,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  falling  off  in  yield 
per  acre,  aside  from  the  rot.     I  think  the  average  for  the  county  will  not 
go  above  80  bushels  per  acre,  although  the  crop  has  not  suffered  as 
much  with  tlie  rot  this  year  as  laet. 

Fruit  is  receiving  increased  attention.  We  have  several  nurseries  started 
in  the  county,  including  all  the  best  varieties  of  fruit;  and,  I  think,  are 
well  patronized.  To  promote  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  we  have  been  lib- 
eral in  our  premiums,  and  it  has  undoubtedly  had  a  great  and  good  in- 
fluence upon  the  community;  and  perhaps  it  would  not  be  saying  too 
mucli  to  say  that  our  county  agricultural  society  has  been  the  means  of 
a  decided  improvement  in  the  general  management  of  larms  and  the  breed- 
ing of  domestic  animals. 

With  my  best  wishes  for  your  success  in  the  forthcoming  Report,  and 
that  it  may  be  of  great  use  to  the  agricultural  community,  1  am,  sir,  re- 
spectfully, yours, 

CHARLES  L.  SMITH. 
Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank, 

Commissioner  of  Patents, 
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BiUiBrTRBE;  Orange  County,  Tkbmout, 

December  20,  im. 

"d  frii-  ^°  "^^^^^"^  ^  ^°"'  Circular,  I  shall  only  report  on  sheep,  wool, 

"  Is  voot-zcrnwhtg  profitable  ?"— Most  of  our  farmers  think  not;  and 
ftom  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  wool  to  three  and  a  half  do  not  pay 
m  this  State,  which  is  almost  the  avenge  per  fleece.  There  are  men 
who  vhear  from  five  to  six  pounds  of  well- washed  wool  per  head,  and 
those  make  it  profitable. 

*«.'^*'u  Tu"**  *^®®P'  ^^'^^  ^®*«^  ^^'^"^  60  to  100  pounds,  of  round 
fom,  healthy,  long,  thick,  fine  wool,  are  the  most  profitable. 

Some  flocks  of  100  sheep,  which  it  is  estimated  consume  18  tons  of 
hay,  will  shear  600  pounds  of  wool,  and  raise  from  80  to  90  lambs.  Such 
flocks  are  profitable;  and  when  our  farmers  understand  their  own  profes- 
won,  they  will  improve  their  flocks,  which  is  easily  done  by  saving  their 
best  ewe  lambs  for  breeders,  instead  of  selling  them  to  drovers  and 
keeping  their  poorest^  as  is  tisually  the  case. 

A  sheep  weighing  100  pounds,  live  weight,  should  shear  from  8  to  12 
pounds  of  washed  wool;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  with  care  it  can  be 
done  by  proper  crossing. 

From  20to  40  pounds  of  fine  merino  wool  can  be  grown  from  1  ton  of 
hay,  and  from  15  to  25  of  ordinary  coarse  wool.  Large  sheep  may  be 
more  profitable  for  mutton,  but  small,  healthy,  fine  ones  for  their  fleece 
and  mutton  combined. 

About  four-fifths  as  many  lambs  raised  as  there  are  ewes. 
•  ii5  -7®  r^®?,^'y  ^n  a  large  number  of  large  French  merinos 
^'I^iJ"^  ^"  ^^J®;  ^^^  '^'^P  *™  ^^'^^^  wellformed,  skin  in 
ST^o  i**'^"""*  ^J'^^  ^^"^  2(K)  to  300  pounds,  and  aro  said  to  shear 
ftom  12  to  30  pounds  unwashed  wool.  Many  are  confident  that  a  ciosa 
of  them  with  our  small  merinos  will  improve  their  flocks.  I  don't  beliere 
that  they  will  produce  as  much  wool  from  a  ton  of  hay  as  our  smaU  me- 
nuM  do,  and  a  cross  will  tend  to  impair  our  best  flocks. 

^i^^^'T  "^  """^  ^^^®  ^"  ^"^  ^«"*«^'  *"<*  young  orchards  planted 
of  the  native  vaneUes,  no  place  in  the  world  provided  apples  more  boun- 
tifully than  some  parts  of  this  State.  Cider  was  a  drug  at  50  cents  per 
barrel  In  many  parts  of  the  State  there  were  more  cider  mills  th^ 
school-houses,  and  more  distilleries  than  places  of  public  worship.  Every 
orchard  planted  seemed  to  flourish.  The  soil  was  fiill  of  vegetable  mould, 
Md  the  trws  set  were  healthy.  Being  reared  near  where  they  were  set  in 
the  orchard,  making  them  perfectly  acclimated  and  of  natural  growth, 
Jcy  could  withstand  our  hard  winters,  and,  having  a  rich  soil  to  support 
them,  abundant  crops  were  the  result. 

Sorile   trees  were  grafted    40  or  50  years  ago;  those  have  borne 
abundajntly       There  are  orchards  which  yield  from  $200  to  $500  to  the 

!^;»K^U?  ^  ""^^  "'■''^*^'  ^"^  ^y*"?'  «»^  «here  is  not  one  fourth 
«nough  good  apples  grown  here  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people. 
W,Jk.  f  ^«^  .y««"  a  great  many  thousand  nursery  trees  havHien 
brought  from  their  sandy  soil  in  Massachusetw  and  New  York;  but  they 
do  not  flounsh'.     1  hey  soon  prove  to  be  rotten  at  the  heart,  and  die. 

nr!;1  J"?!™"*  T  ""V  ^'f  ^"  ^"''  ^^f^  «oiI,g«ftthem  in  the  limbs, 
SiiJl  ?S  T  *"'  a"  I  ^^^^  i"^"'  ^^"^  ^'■"""^'  (^■^^  ^^^  natural  stock  i^ 
iiaider  than  the  grafted,)  and  set  them  for  the  orchard,  on  land  recenUy 
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cleared  and  rich  with  y«getable  monki,  and  where  it  will  be  protected 
from  the  alternate  thaws  of  winter;  and  if  on  the  streams  and  in  the  val- 
leys, a  northern  sbpe  is  prefer i ed ;  on  high  land,  a  southern  or  eastern  is 
best. 

We  have  about  4,000  young  apple  and  plum  frees  set  for  orchards, 
for  those  set  on  old  land  we  dig  a  hole  six  feet  across, .and  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  inches  deep;  mix  four  or  five  bushels  of  compc^t  manure  with  the 
soil  where  we  fill  the  hole,  and  have  the  tree  {Wanted  just  as  deep  as  it 
■was  when  it  stood  in  the  nursery. 

The  ground  around  the  tree  should  be  covered  with  straw,  or  leaves, 
to  protect  the  tree  from  drought,  and  to  keep  the  grass  from  growing.  We 
are  well  satisfied  with  the  result  thus  far. 

We  have  about  2,000  set  on  land  that  was  cleared  without  a  bum. 
The  soil  is  rich,  with  an  abundance  of  vegetable  matter,  which  is  usually 
burned  when  the  land  is  cleared. 

Trees  set  two  years;  holes  were  dug  three  feet  in  diameter  and  one  foot 
in  depth;  about  ten  bushels  of  decayed  leaves  put  around  each  tree  for 
mulching.  Last  season  we  mowed  the  grass,  and  put  it  around  the  trees 
when  it  was  green,  to  kill  the  grass  under  the  tree  and  keep  the  soil  light. 
Thus  fiir  we  are  well  satisfied  with  the  result. 

To  protect  the  trees  from  the  mice,  we  take  blocks  of  wood  six  inches 
in  length,  by  three  in  diameter,  and,  with  a  six-quarter  auger,  bore  a 
hole  four  inches  in  depth;  mix  one  dessert- spoonftil  of  arsenic  with  one 
quart  of  Indian  com  meal;  or,  in  that  {nroportion,  put  one  spoonful  in 
each  box,  prepared  as  above,  and  put  it  under  each  tree,  beneath  the 
mulch,  and  renew  the  meal  once  or  twice  each  year.  This  proves  a  secure 
protection. 

We  have  quite  an  extensive  nursery — mostly  of  apple  trees.  With 
pioper  management,  as  good  trees  and  as  good  fruit  can  be  raised  in  thi» 
State  as  in  any  State  in  the  Union. 

Trees  grafted  in  the  root,  as  is  practised  in  many  western  nurseries, 
will  not  flourish  here,  bein^  too  contrary  to  nature  for  our  climate;  neither 
should  young  trees  be  trained  to  a  stake,  as  some  nurserymen  practise. 
IVaining  to  stakes  makes  them  small  at  the  bottom  and  large  at  the  top- 
of  the  stake.  True,  they  are  straight;  so  is  a  young  lady  who  wears 
corsets;  but  they  are  both  feeble  and  short-lived. 

I  have  not  known  of  a  tree  taken  from  sandy  soil  that  has  done  well. 
We  have  a  few  thousand  pear  stocks,  which  had  grown  one  year  on 
sandy  soil,  and  they  are  worthless.  Leaves  fell  in  August,  while  those 
grown  on  hard  soil  remain  bright  till  November. 

The  Baldwin  is  our  best  apple  for  late  winter  and  spring  use;  also,  for 
growth.  With  good  care,  one  thousand  bushels  can  be  raised  on  an  acre 
of  ground  in  one  year. 

Porters  are  our  best  late  fall  and  early  winter  apples. 

Sweet  apples  might  be  raised  to  great  profit  for  our  stock.  Our  sheep- 
pastures  might  be  covered  with  sweet-apple  trees  to  great  advantage;  for 
there  is  nothing  that  will  fatten  sheep  as  fast  as  sweet  apples.  Plums 
do  well,  and  no  doubt  an  abundance  of  the  best  varieties  can  be  grown 
here. 

In  grafting  old  trees,  limbs  from  three-fourths  to  1  inch  in  diameter 
are  best  to  cut.  Large  limbs  grow4he  scion  too  &st  the  first  season, 
•tarts  the  composition,  and  the  grafts  are  very  liable  to  winter-kill.    Small 
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limbs  heal  over  the  scions  the  sooner,  and  bear  abundantly  the  third. 
We  have  not  one  agricultural  or  horticultural  publication  in  the  State. 
Political ,  religious,  and  miscellaneous  abound;  but  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  people  may  learn  that  we  live  by  agriculture. 

j        Respectfully, 

'  LEWIS  H.  SPEAR. 

To  the  Commissioner  of  I'atents. 


Spri.\<. FIELD,  Vt.,  Jujiuary  10,  1852. 

Sir:  I  have  been  thus  far  remiss  in  not  complying  witli  your  request 
for  a  communication  for  the  Patent  Office,  and,  in  responding  at  this  late 
period ,  must  beg  the  privilege  of  confining  myself  to  a  few  observations 
of  practical  ex|)erienc6  of  my  own  method  of  farming. 

I  am  located  upon  the  alluvial  flats  on  Connecticut  river— a  soil  natu- 
rally rich  and  fertile;  but,  as  it  grows  old  by  cultivation,  it  loses  the 
essential  ingredients  necessary  to  the  production  of  certain  kinds  of  crops, 
particularly  that  of  wheat. 

The  soil  of  tl)is  part  of  our  county  never  was  stifficiei)tly  impr^nated 

with  lime  to  beconje  a  perniauently  wheat-growing  district,  and  Uie  cul- 
tivation of  this  valuable  grain  is,  in  a  great  measure,  abandoned. 

Indian  com,  oats,  and  the  various  kinds  of  cultivated  grxusea,  are  the 
most  remunerative  and  profitable  of  any  crops  that  can  be  grown  at  in- 
tervals upon  the  borders  of  this  beautiful  river,  and  nowhere  in  the 
known  world,  1  believe,  does  there  exist  a  better  soil  for  the  prediiction 
of  these  crops;  but  even  here  they  will  not  grow  spontaneously.  Jt  re. 
quires  care  and  labor,  skill  and  judgment;  and,  these  properly  exercised, 
a  sure  annual  return  in  full  compensation  is  the  result.  In  order  to 
insure  a  good  crop  of  corn,  deep  ploughing,  high  manuring,  and 
thorough  cultivation  are  indispensable.  My  method  is  to  break  up  the 
mowing  lauds  late  in  the  autumn,  as  fast  as  they  decline  in  grass,  down 
to  one  ton  of  hay  to  the  acre,  turn  the  sward  flat  over  to  the  depth  of  six 
inches,  and  roll  theru  dowa  smooth  with  a  revolving  plank  or  log-roller; 
and  early  in  the  following  spring  harrow  lengthwise  of  the  furrows  until 
the  soil  is  pulverized  and  mellow,  without  disturbing  the  sod;  then  seed 
with  oats,  and  harrow  crosswise,  applying  50  pounds  of  plaster  to  the  acre 
as^  |»he  young  oats  begin  to  appear  above  surface.  I  generally  obtain  from 
45  to  50  bushels  to  the  acre.  Lpon  this  same  field,  the  next  spring,  I 
put  on  50  ox-cart  loads  of  manure  to  the  acre,  from  the  cattle,  sheep,  and 
hog  yards;  spread  it  broadcast,  and  plough  ten  inches  deep;  harrow  well 
after  ploughing,  and  plant  with  Indian  corn  from  15th  to  25th  of  May,  as 
the  season  happens  to  be;  rows  4  feet,-€nd  hills  2  feet  apart.  At  the  first 
hoeing,  which  I  have  done  with  great  care  and  neatness,  the  stalks  are 
reduced  to  three  in  each  hill;  after  which  a  compound— of  three  parts  of 
unleached  ashes,  two  parts  of  slaked  lime  and  one  port  of  erouod  plas- 
ter, well  mixed — is  applied— a  large  single  handful  to  each  hill  of  corn, 
and  after  the  second  hoeing,  plaster  alone;  a  common  table-spoonful  to 
each  hill  is  applied;  the  third  hoeing  soon  follows,  using  the  cultivator 
each  time,  and  elevating  the  earth  but  slighdy  around  the  hills  of  corn, 
and  keeping  the  crop  esaenlially  free  from  weeds,  gras&,  and  everytbiog 
else  that  takes  susteaance  from  the  soil. 


Of  my  corn  crop  the  past  year,  (of  about  ten  acres,)  two  acres  wereac- 
curatsly  measured;  and  the  result  was,  fi-om  one  acre  a  fraction  short  of 
93  bushels,  and  the  other  acre  88^  bushels  of  shelled  corn,  weighing  56 
pounds  to  the  bushel.  The  drought  late  in  the  summer  injured  the 
crops  some,  or  there  would  have  been  as  many  bushels  as  I  received  in 
1849,  viz:  416  busheli?  from  four  acres  of  land.  The  last  crop  before 
returning  again  to  grass,  and  with  which  I  sow  my  grass  seed,  is 
another  oat  crop,  after  ploughing  again  ten  inches  deep,  and  seeding 
with  not  over  two  bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre,  in  order  that  the  straw  may 
expand  and  get  strength  to  hold  itself  up  witli  long  and  heavy  heads 
upon  the  top,  and  also  that  the  grass  seed  may  take  root  and  come  for- 
ward better.  It  is  a  common  saying  among  farmers  here  that  oats  are  a 
bad  crop  with  which  to  seed  down  grass.  ^I  have  always  practised  it, 
and  never  lost  a  seeding  or  failed  of  grass  in  abundance,  pf.  the  oat 
crop  of  the  past  year,  which  followed  the  corn  crop  of  the  year  previous, 
there  were  ©8  bushels  to  the  acre,  weighing  34  pounds  to  the  bushel. 
The  kinds  of  grass  I  cultivate  are  timothy,  clover,  clover  and  red  fop; 
and  sow  half  a  bushel  to  the  acre.  I  always  sow  broadcast  50  pounds  to 
the  acre  of  gypsum  on  the  grass  lands  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  I 
believe  with  good  success.  Guano  has  never  been  used  to  any  extent 
in  this  section.    After  going  through  the  process  above  described,  the 

same  field  will  produce  grass  six  years — the  first  three  from  3  to  4  tons  to 
the  acre,  and  the  last  three  from  1  to  2i  tons — when  it  is  again  ready  for 
another  routine  of  grain  crops.  In  old  and  new  mowing  lands  I  cut 
over  about  50  acres  the  past  year,  and  had  not  less  than  125  tons  of  hay 
—2^  tons  to  the  acre  upon  an  average;  the  cost  of  which  when  in  the 
barns,  counting  six  per  cent,  interest  on  the  lands,  at  $100  per  acre, 
(which  is  no  more  than  its  cash  value  when  in  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion,) is  $4  per  ton.  The  cost  of  obtaining  a  crop  of  corn  by  the  above 
process,  counting  the  stover  to  pay  the  harvesting,  and  charging  nothing 
for  the  manure,  except  the  labor  in  applying  it,  as  it  is  made  from  and 
belongs  to  the  farm,  is  not  above  3u  cents  per  bushel;  and  for  oats, 
counting  the  straw  to  iiay  the  threshing,  20  cents  per  bushel.  But  I 
wish  to  be  understood  that  these  estimates  apply  only  to  the  soil  and 
manner  of  cultivation  here  described.  On  our  common  and  ordinary 
lands,  with  common  and  ordinary  cultivation,  the  exjiense  must  be 
nearly  double.  Corn  should  be  ground  to  feed  to  horses  or  cattle,  and 
both  ground  and  cooked  to  give  to  hogs;  but  may  be  ted  to  sheep  m  a 
natural  or  raw  state  to  advantage,  as  this  animal  appears  to  possess  pow- 
ers of  digestion  stronger  than  the  horse,  the  ox,  or  the  hog.  At  the 
prices  for  which  wool  has  been  sold  lor  the  last  two  years  it  is  pi-ofi table 
in  this  section. 

Wool. — The  cost  of  growing  fine  or  coarse  wool  is  not  materially  dif- 
ferent, so  &r  as  the  fleece  is  concerned.  The  carcass  of  the  coarse  sheep 
is  larger,  and  better  adapted  to  mutton ;  yet  it  is  a  law  of  nature,  that  in 
rearing,  sustaining,  and  fattening  an  animal,  it  requires  nutrition  m 
proportion  to  the  natural  weight  of  carcass;  and  from  this  view  of  the 
case  I  am  satisfied  that  the  small,  short- legged,  round  bodied  merino 
sheep,  with  a  close,  compact,  even,  and  fine  fleece,  with  a  good  length  of 
staple,  and  averaging,  in  flocks  of  400  or  500,  3i  to  4  lbs.  of  wool  per 
head  annually,  are  the  best  and  moat  profitable  kind  of  sheep  that  have 
-ever  been  introduced  into  this  country.    It  may  be  that  I  estimate  tliii 
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kiad  of  the  woolly  race  too  high,  for  of  this  kind  is  mr  own  flock,  and  I 
haTe  DO  inclination  to  chafige  it  for  anything  better.  I  ciippad  a  hw  over 
500  fleeces  last  June,  which  areraged  in  weight  4  ponnds  per  head  after 
a  thorough  cold-water  wash  over  the  sheep's  back,  and  sold  at  45  cents 
per  pound  in  August.  The  average  weight  of  fleeces  in  Yermont,  I 
think,  will  not  go  over  3  pounds,  and  the  cost  of  ]Noduction  36  cents 
per  pound,  allowing  an  increase  of  lambs  equal  to  25  per  cent,  on  the 
whole  flock,  which  is  not  far  from  correct,  as  every  large  flock  must 
necessarily  be  made  up  of  buck^,  wethers,  ewes  that  are  too  "young  to 
wean,  as  well  as  breeding  ewes;  and  the  number  of  lambs  to  breeding 
ewes,  with  fair  keeping  and  attention,  will  be  annually  about  80  per 
cent.  A  ton  of  good  hay,  or  its  equivalent,  will  produce  12  pounds  of 
wool  in  a  washed  or  marketable  condition  of  the  merino  blood;  but 
whether  this  would  be  a  fair  computation  with  the  coarse  or  long-wooUed 
sheep,  I  am  unable  to  say,  as  I  have  had  no  experience  in  these  breeds. 
I  have  answered  but  three  or  four  of  your  inquiries,  and  have  confined 
my  attention  to  those  in  which  I  have  had  some  experience,  and  beliere, 
in  the  main,  that  they  are  correct. 

With  high  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  COLBURN. 


West  Westminster,  Windham  Co.,  Yrkmont. 
Sir: — It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  add  my  testimony  in  fiivor  of  the 
great  good  that  is  resulting  to  the  fenning  interest  by  the  circulation  of 
the  Annual  Agricultural  Report  of  the  Patent  Office.  Every  ft^mer  in  the 
country  has  reason  to  rejoice  that  government  has  so  6r  interested  itself 
m  the  advancement  of  agricultural  science;  and  fiirmers,  true  to  human 
nature,  having  received  fefors,  will  be  prone  to  ask  for  a  continuance  of 
the  same.  Among  other  desirable  objects,  I  would  sugsest  the  propriety 
and  reasonableness  of  asking  of  government  an  appropnation  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  breeds  of  domestic  animals.  In  consideration  of  the 
great  increase  of  aj?riculturtd  wealth  that  would  result  therefrom,  would 
it  be  unreasonable  to  ask  for  an  appropriation  for  establishing  a  ttoek/eirm? 
Would  not  such  an  institution,  under  the  care  and  management  of  gov- 
emment,  be  of  much  present  and  prospective  advantage  to  our  country? 
Surely,  with  our  representatives  in  every  country  on  the  globe,  and  our 
national  vessels  on  every  sea,  it  has  advantages  for  making  selections  of 
improved  breeds  of  animals  which  private  individuals  could  not  com- 
mand. And,  indeed,  a  farm  of  this  kind  need  not  be  a  tax  upon  tha 
treasury.  It  would  soon  become  a  paying  institution.  Having  made 
■elections  of  the  best  animals  in  our  own  country,  and  also  foreign  conn- 
trioa,  and  placed  them  under  the  care  of  competent  individuals,  a  still 
further  and  progressive  improvement  might  be  anticipated  by  skilful 
.breeding.  We  could  confidently  resort  u>  such  a  ferm  for  breeding 
animals,  and  would  readily  pay  remunerating  prices  for  all  the  surplus 
stock.  It  is  tnie  we  have  miny  good  breeders,  who,  by  their  skilful 
management,  will  effect  much  in  their  lifetime;  but  man  dies,  and  at  his 
decease  this  progressive  improvement  in  his  stock  is  usually  arrested; 
biit  goyemment  continues  through  all  time.  Under  its  fostering  cai«  we 
might  confidently  anticipate,  for  centuries  to  come,  a  continued  approach 


40 wards  perfection  in  our  breeds  of  domestic  animals.  We  should  not 
want  for  pracedents  in  such  a  case.  Spain,  France,  and  other  cootineotal 
goveraments  have  done,  and  are  now  doing,  much  for  their  agricultiurisis 
by  this  means.  While  the  Spanish  government  bestowed  its  fostering 
care  upon  her  flocks,  she  could  conndently  boast  that  her's  was  the 
«  golden  fleece;"  and  millions  of  dollars  would  not  now  compensate  her 
for  the  loss  she  sustained  in  consequence  of  the  dispersion  of  her  standard 
flocks.  The  French  government  is  at  this  time  supjdying  the  wool- 
growing  world  with  an  improved  merino,  the  result  of  seventy  years' 
careful  breeding,  at  prices  tenfold  remunerating.  We  are  annually  paying 
our  thousands  to  other  countries  for  improved  animals  which  should  be 
bred  in  our  own.  If  these  suggestions  are  worthy  of  consideration,  we 
trust  they  may  receive  the  attention  of  those  who  are  able  lo  present  them 
more  forcibly. 

As  the  raising  of  sheep  and  wool  has  been  my  favorite  employment,  I 
can  speak  only  of  it,  and  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  give  exact  statistics 
in  answer  to  the  inquiries  in  this  part  of  the  Circular: 

"7*  Wool^owinff  profitable  ?'^^lt  has  not  generally  been  profitable 
in  Vermont  for  the  last  ten  years.  It  costs  from  ^1  26  to  $1  50  to  keep 
sheep  by  the  year.  The  average  of  wool  per  head  will  not  much  exceed 
3  pounds.  Our  sheep  are  of  the  merino,  a  mixture  of  merino  and 
Saxony,  merino  and  native,  and  native  breeds.  We  are  fully  persuaded 
that  the  pure  merino  is  the  most  profitable  variety  for  our  climate.  We 
regard  the  introduction  of  the  Saxony  sheep  as  a  misfortune  to  our 
sheep  husbandry.  However  well  they  may  be  adapted  to  other  sections, 
they  certainly  do  not  possess  a  constitution  sufficiently  hardy  to  endure 
our  northern  climate  without  more  care  than  most  of  our  farmers  are 
willing  to  give  them.  Another  consideration  which  had,  perhaps,  an 
equal  share  in  bringing  them  into  disrepute  was,  that  they  yielded  a 
fleece  so  light  that  it  would  not  pay  the  cost  of  keeping.  While  wool 
sells  for  40  cents  per  pound,  our  flocks  must  produce  an  average  yield  of 
3  pounds  and  upwards,  or  wool-growing  will  not  yield  a  profit. 

"  Cost  ver  pound  of  growing  CoarteorPine  Woo/."— Notwithstanding 
the  prevalent  opink>n  to  the  contrary,  1  am  fully  persuaded  that  it  costs 
less  to  grow  fine  wool  than  coarse.  My  own  olMervation  and  experience 
for  a  number  of  years  past  have  led  me  to  this  conclusion.  I  keep  a 
flock,  varying  from  200  to  300,  of  the  merino  breed.  The  average  yield 
ten  years  ago  did  not  exceed  3^  pounds.  Each  successive  year  hat 
giv«n  a  larger  yield. 

The  clip  of  1850  was  4f  per  head,  and  that  for  1851  was  a  fraction 
over  5  pounds  of  well-washed  wool,  aaide  from  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
tagging* ;  and  during  this  time  there  has  been  a  nadual  increase  in  fine- 
ness. The  wool  shorn  in  1851  has  not  been  sold.  The  average  price 
for  the  four  preceding  years  was  46  cents  per  pound. 

<<  How  many  pcunda  of  Wool  will  a  ton  of  hay  product  ?" — It  would 
be  impossible  to  cive  anything  like  an  intelligible  answer  to  this  question 
without  first  eataMishing  certain  promiaes.  Tbo  kind  and  condition  of 
hpy  would  make  a  diflference  in  the  result.  The  mode  of  feeding  would 
aLso  influence  the  growth  of  wool.  Thus,  a  ton  of  hay  might  be  fed  so 
spsiringly  that  the  growth  of  wool  would  be  next  to  nothing.  Every 
particle  of  nutriment  would  be  demanded  for  the  supply  of  animal  heat 
and  the  performance  of  those  functions  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
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vitality.  Wool  and  fat  will  not  increase  while  the  animal  is  ifed  with 
hay  stifficient  only  to  keep  it  in  a  breathing  condition.  The  rigorous 
demands  of  vitality  will  not  be  compromiswl;  they  must  first  be  sop- 
plied;  and  it  is  only  by  increasing  the  food  beyond  this  point  that  we 
can  hope  to  realize  a  profit  either  in  wool,  flesh,  or  fat.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  many  fiimiers  keep  their  sheep  in  such  a  manner,  during  the  five 
months  of  foddering,  that  the  growth  of  wool  during  that  time  is  almost 
arrested,  and  consequently  the  hay  fed  to  them  is  almost  lost,  or,  at 
besj,  has  only  served  to  miaintain  vitality. 

Again:  a  ton  of  hay  fed  to  different  breeds  would  produce  an  unequal 
amount  of  wool.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  merino  will  give  the  largest 
increase  for  a  given  amount  of  food;  and  here,  again,  even  in  the  pure 
merino  of  different  folds,  tlie  amount  of  wool  would  vary  considerably, 
according  as  they  had  been  well  or  badly  bred  in  years  past.  It  is 
within  the  observation  of  every  wool-grower,  that  certain  members  of 
his  flock  will  far  outstrip  Iheir  fellows  in  the  yield  of  wool.  Thus,  one 
will  shear  3  pounds;  while  another,  of  the  same  live  weight,  having  had 
the  same  care  and  keeping,  will  shear  5  pounds.  Why  is  this?  How 
can  our  entire  flocks  be  nmde  to  give  as  good  a  return  as  these  heavy 
shearers?  These  are  certfainly  important  questions;  and  upon  a  correct 
solution  will  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  the  profitableness  or  unprofit- 
ableness of  wool-growiflg. 

The  farmers  of  New  England  cannot  successfully  compete  with  those 
situated  more  favorably  in  respect  to  cheapness  of  land  and  mildness  of 
climate,  unless  they  can  st>  improve  their  flocks  that  they  shall  produce 
an  average  yield  of  heavy  fleece.  In  breeding,  for  the  last  twelve  years, 
1  have  sought  to  establish  a  flock  which  would  produce  the  largest 
gmwth  of  wool  for  the  amount  of  hay  consumed.  Quantity  and  quality 
of  wool,  with  a  hardy  constitution,  have  been  the  leading  objects  which 
I  have  kept  in  view.  The  means  employed  to  effect  this  have  been: 
First,  the  selection  of  such  bucks  as  possessed  these  characteristics  in  a 
high  degree;  second,  discarding  every  ewe  that  produced  either  a  light 
fleece  or  one  not  of  a  good  grade  of  fineness;  and,  third,  fieeding  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  develop  and  maintain  in  the  animal  a  high  degree  of 
vigor.  By  these  means  I  have  been  effecting  a  gradual  improvement  in 
my  flock,  which  to  myself  has  been  satisfactory. 

<*  Are  iar^e  or  amaU  Sheep  more  pr^table,  either  for  their  mutton  or 
their  JUeceV' — Undoubtedly,  sheep  at  maturity  require  food  in  propor- 
tion to  their  live  weight,  and,  other  things  being  equal,  we  may  expect 
about  an  equal  return  for  the  food  consumed,  whether  the  animal  be 
large  or  small.  A  diminutive  size  is  usually  considered  an  evidence  of 
degeneracy,  and  is  often  accompanied  with  a  feeble  constitutfon;  hence 
those  of  a  fiur  size  are  nsuhlly  preferred. 

Deficiency  of  food  for  a  aeries  of  years  will  produce  a  dwarfish  animal; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  liberal  feeding  will  increase  the  size.  Large 
sheep  will  of  course  command  a  higher  price  for  mutton;  and  even  in 
bpeeding,  they  will  comniand  a  price  higher  than  their  proportional 
weight  would  warrant.  It  will  be  impossible  to  combine  to  a  high  de- 
gree ihote  qualities  essential  both  for  mutton  and  wool  in  die  same  ani- 
mal. In  the  one  it  is  desirable  that  the  food  should  be  appropriated  for 
the  increase  of  flesh  and  fat,  and  in  the  other  for  wool. 


"H<wp  mMfih  more  does  it  oott  to  produee  a  pound  of  Fine  Merino  than 
9f  ordinary  Charse  Wool?''— I  have  already  expressed  the  opinion  that  it 
costs  Ie9$  per  pound  to  produce  fine  merino  wool  than  any  other  variety, 
and,  where  the  object  is  mainly  the  erowth  of  wool,  have  given  a  decided 
preference  for  this  breed  of  sheep.  With  improved  flocks  it  can  be  profit- 
ably produced  for  less  than  35  cents  per  pound. 

Allow  me  to  explain  the  meaning  which  I  attach  to  improved  flocks. 
As  before  stated,  certain  members  of  a  fold  may  be  selected  which  uni- 
formly produce  heavy  fleeces  of  fine  wool.  By  judicious  breeding  for  a 
long  series  of  years,  these  characteristiot  may  be  permanently  fixed  upon 
the  entire  flock.  There  will  be  a  development  of  vital  activity  in  the 
millions  of  wool  follicles  of  the  skin.  Every  particle  of  food  containing 
the  elements  of  wool  will  be  assimilated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  increase 
Its  growth  .•  Such  animals ,  pioperiy  fed ,  will  invariably  produce  a  large 
amoam  of  wool,  and  their  offspring  will  uniformly  maintain  like  desira- 
ble  qualities.  The  conformation  of  the  coarser- woolled  breeds  is  such^ 
that  the  food  is  assimilated  more  for  the  increase  of  flesh  and  fat;  and 
until  these  shall  command  a  higher  price  than  fine  wool,  we  believe  the 
merino  will  make  the  better  return  for  the  food  consumed. 

In  this  connexion  I  take  the  liberty  to  state  some  general  impressions 
m  regard  to  sheep  husbandry,  derived  from  a  recent  tour  through  some 
portions  of  Europe.     Previous  to  sailing,  I  visited  Hon.  William  Jarvis, 
of  Weathersfield,  Vermont,  who  had,  some  forty  years  ago,  made  large  - 
importations  of  the  Spanish  merino. 

Mr.  Jarvis  is  now  upwards  of  four-score  years;  but,  when  I  had  made 
known  to  him  my  intention  of  visiting  Spain,  he  seemed  at  once  to  re- 
gain his  former  activity,  and  entered  into  the  subject  with  as  much  ardor 
as  a  man  in  the  meridian  of  life.  He  felt  confident  that  as  good  sheep 
might  be  found  now,  in  Spain,  as  formeriy,  and  gave  the  location  where 
they  could  be  found.  Mr.  J.'s  former  importations  have  done  immense 
good  to  the  sheep  and  general  interests  of  the  country,  and  every  wool- 
grower  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

Landed  at  Havre  on  the  22d  of  Febmary,  1851;  and  at  Paris  I  fortu- 
nately fell  in  company  with  Wm.  R.  Sanford,  esq.,  of  this  State,  who 
was  also  in  pursuit  of  sheep,  and  we  accordingly  made  our  arrangements 
to  travel  in  company  together.     We  proceeded  immediately  to   Ram- 
bouillet,  about  forty  miles  distant  from  Paris,  and  examined  this  and 
other  flocks  in  the  vicinity.     Here  I  would  say  that  the  ordinary  sheep 
in  France  are  inferior  to  our  own,  and  that,  so  fiu  as  we  could  learn, 
there  were  but  few  flocks  that  coold  be  relied  upon  for  purity  of  blood. 
We  had  formed  a  fovorable  o]Mnion  of  the  Frencn  merino  from  {NQvious 
importations;  but,  upon  seeing  them  at  home,  in  the  entire  flocks,  we 
were  still  more  favorably  impressed  with  their  good  qualities.    The  flocks 
ureaented  to  our  mind  a  striking  instance  of  the  improvements  that  could 
be  effected  by  skilful   breeding.     It  is  a  pleasure  for  those  who  can  ad- 
mire a  noble  animal  to  look  upon  their  well-proportioned  forms.     They 
certainly  seemed  to  possess  a  combiDation  of  those  qualities  most  desirt- 

l»  The  remark,  "  Erery  particle  of  food  containing  the  elements  of  wool  will  be  araimilated 
in  »nrk  a  manner  at  lo  increa»e  iu  growth,"  need*  •omc  qualification.  Only  a  part,  and  that 
U»e  iinRller  one,  of  the  elements  of  wf>oi  conlaiued  in  the  food  of  sheep  jroen  to  form  that 
•uJtxtnnce,  under  the  most  faTorable  circumsUnces.  The  ronimunicatioii  ttf  Mr.  Campbell 
)«  BO  full  of  instruction  and  valuuMe  xiif^gesiionii,  that  a  small  error  from  him  will  do  mote 
iiarm  than  from  one  of  less  authurity,  if  uncorrtcied.J 
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Ue  in  a  breed  of  sheep — a  combination  adapted  both  to  the  production  of 
mutton  and  of  wool. 

The  comoactaess  of  the  fleece,  the  growth  of  wool  over  the  entire  sur. 
fece  of  the  body,  and  a  good  degree  of  fineness,  were  sufficient  evidence 
that  they  were  well  suited  for  wool-growing  purposes;  and  they  also 
possessed  the  size  and  quietness  of  habit  desirable  in  a  mutton  sheep. 
We  made  purchajies  mostly  from  M.  Cugnot's  field. 

After  having  summered  and  partly  wintered  a  jumber  of  these  French 
merinoc,  my  good  opinioa  of  them  has  not  diminished,  but  rather  in- 
creased. It  was  the  opinion  of  many  that  they  would  not  thrive  well  on 
the  keeping  which  we  ordinarily  give  our  eld  breeds,  but  1  was  able  to 
satisfy  them  that  such  a  conclusion  was  not  correct.  As  we  were  obliged 
to  feed  mostly  on  grain  during  the  voyage,  I  gave  them  a  quantity  daily 
until  shearing  time,  after  which  the  eighty  ewes  did  not  eat  a  bushel  of  grain 
until  past  the  middle  of  September.  In  consequence  of  the  drought,  the 
feed  became  short,  and  they  were  fed  daily  with  oats  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency. The  sheep  throve  remarkably  well,  even  better  than  some  of 
our  old  breeds  would  have  done  with  like  keeping. 

They  are  now  (December  25)  dropping  their  lambs,  which  are  un- 
usually strong  and  healthy. 

Fifteen  ewe-lambs,  brought  over  at  the  same  time,  were  turned  off  to 
pasture  and  exposed  to  all  the  storms  during  the  season.  They  came 
in  looking  remarkably  well.  I  feel  confident  that  we  have  no  hardier 
race  of  fine-woolled  sheep  in  the  country.  The  following  is  the  raauU  of 
their  shearing:  Average  live  weight  of  ewes,  103  pounds;  average  weight 
of  fleece  unwashed,  12  poonds  8  ounces — making  the  proportion  of  wool 
to  hve  weight  as  1  is  to  8^.  The  lambs  five  months  old,  although  they 
suffered  much  from  the  voyage,  gave  an  average  of  3  pounds  8  ounces. 

We  now  concluded  to  vi|ii  Spain,  although  we  had  derived  from  various 
aources  information  which  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  we  should  not  find 
such  sheep  as  we  were  in  pursuit  of.  Our  minister  at  Madrid  rendered 
us  valuable  assistance  in  obtaining  information  in  regard  to  the  locatipn 
where  the  best  sheep  could  be  found.  After  examining  the  most  noted 
flocks  in  Estremadura  and  other  parLs,  we  were  fully  satisfied  that  they 
were  inferior  to  most  of  the  improved  flocks  in  our  country.  The  sheep 
in  Spain  have  evidently  been  degenerating  for  the  last  forty  years.  We 
next  directed  our  journey  through  the  German  Stales.  Fortunately,  our 
excellent  consul  at  Siutgard,  C.  O.  Fleischmann,  was  intimately  ac- 
quained  with  the  sheep  husbandry  of  the  country,  and  was  able  to 
render  us  valuable  assistance  After  travelling  through  the  moet  noted 
wool-growing, districts,  and  examining  the  sheep  of  those  folds  which 
had  attained  the  highest  reputa:iion,  we  were  forced  to  the  conclusioa 
that  they  were  not  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  wool-growers  in  the 
United  States;  at  least  not  to  those  in  the  more  northern  States.  They 
were  mostly  of  the  Saxon  variety;  their  fleeces  light,  with  an  organizsr 
tion  which  denoted  a  slender  constitution.  We  saw  many  things  worthy 
of  imitation  in  the  management  of  their  flocks,  and  can  freely  award  te 
them  the  praise  of  havint  perfected,  to  a  high  degree,  the  science  of 
aheep  husbandry.  They  have  attained,  in  their  breeding,  just  the  ani- 
mal sought  for;  but,  as  above  staled,  the  lightness  of  its  fleece,  and  the 
delicacy  of  its  constitution,  render  it  objectionable  to  the  generality  of 
wool -growers  in  this  couatry.  We  found  in  some  flocks  more  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  merino;  but,  as  yet,  had  been  unable  to  find  any 


ihat  combined  all  the  desiiable  qualities  of  the  breed.  We  continued 
-our  travels  through  Silesia,  where  we  fortunately  found  a  flock  that 
presented  the  desirable  points  of  the  highly  improved  merino.  They . 
were  selected  in  Spain  in  1814,  and  had  been  bred  with  much  care 
eince  that  lime  by  a  truly  scientific  breeder,  who  had  greatly  im- 
proved upon  the  original  stock.  These  sheep  possessed  that  sameness 
-and  uniformity  of  appearance,  which  denote  purity  of  blood.  They 
retained  a  remarkable  degree  of  evenness  of  staple  over  the  entire  body, 
and  were  finer  and  more  compact,  especially  on  the  belly,  than  any 
sheep  that  we  have  seen.  The  surface  presented  a  dark  appearance,  and 
on  opening  disclosed  a  beautifully-white  oily  wool.  They  were  of  fair 
size,  well  formed,  and  seemed  to'  possess  good  constitutions.  As  an 
«vidence  of  their  longevity,  we  noticed  in  the  fold,  enclosed  in  a  glass 
«ase,  the  smffed  skin  of  a  venerable  looking  ewe,  which  had  yielded  a 
valuable  fleece  for  21  years,  and  presented,  with  artificial  ^es,  quite  a 
life-like  appearance.  After  close  confinement  on  a  long  voyage,  19  ewes 
from  this  flock  produced  145  pounds  7  ounces  of  unwashed  wool  of  10 
months'  growth,  which  would  be  equal  to  175  pounds  for  12  months,  and 
would  make  the  yeariy  average  a  fraction  over  9  pounds.  The  average  live 
weight  was  71  pounds;  but  when  fully  grown,  would  be  from  80  to  90 
pounds.  The  produce  of  wool  to  live  weight  would  be  as  1  to  7^^^.  It  may 
not  be  improper  to  state  that  the  ^ool  was  in  a  perfectly  natural  state,  no  oil 
or  coloring  matter  having  been  applied.  They  cerumly  possess  naturally 
such  qualities  as  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  devout  admirer  of  them. 

The  proportion  of  lambs  reared  varies  greatly  in  different  years.     Last 
year  there  was  a  large  fatality  among  those  dropped  after  the  ewes  were 
turned  to  pasture.     It  is  believed  that  the  little  sugar  maples  eaten  by  the 
ewes  previous  to  lambing  produce  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the  lambs. 
Some  lost  upwards  of  fifty  percent,  from  this  cause.    The  eidinary  loss 
I  should  estimate  as  high  as  fifteen  per  c«nt. ;  but  even  this  can  be  avoided 
by  a  proper  previous  feeding  and  careful  attention  during  the  lambing 
season .     There  is  no  reason  in  nature  why  there  should  be  a  greater  mor- 
tality than  with  colts  or  calves;  and  an  explanation  of  this  ordinary  mor- 
tality may  usually  be  found  in  the  feeble  condition  of  the  ewes,  induced 
ty  scanty  food  and  exposure.     Let  them  be  fed  during  pregnancy  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  keep  up  a  good  degree  of.  vigor,  and  the  loss  will  be  less- 
than  five  per  cent.     But  here,  lest  I  should  be  misunderstood,  let  me  pro- 
test against  feeding  breeding  animals,  either  male  or  female, t5hk,high. I 
Our^oidinary  sheep  have  little  occasion  of  fear  from  this  treatment.     It  is 
our  valuable  animals  that  suffer  most  from  this  cause.     An  excessive  ac- 
cumulation of  fat  wjll  surely  cause  degeneracy  in  the  offspring,  aside  from 
the  danger  of  greater  ttnmediate  mortality.    A  gentleman  ot  our  Sta^, 
the  present  winter,  has  lost  eleven  out  of  nineteen  lambf  from  excessiire 
&t— ^French  ewes;  and  it  is,  to  my  mind,  an  occasion  of  regret,  that  many 
of  our  best  animals  are  suffering  from  this  cause.    True,  an  excessively 
fct  aiiimkl  "  fills  the  eye,"  and  will  often,  on  this  account,  command  a 
much  higher  price,  which  induces  the  ow^er  to  adopt  this  course.     An 
inexperienced  breeder  will  often  be  deceived  in  this  matter,  and  pay  for 
auch  animals  a  price  far  beyond  their  true  value. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  youra, 

GI<:ORQ£  CAMPBELL. 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewbajtk,  OommtMioner  of  PattnU. 
11 
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Worcester,  MASSACHusETTt, 

^      December  19, 1861. 

Sir:  The  Agricultural  Circular  from  the  Patent  Office,  coutainiag  ques- 
tions to  be  answered,  has  been  for  some  time  on  my  table.  As  most  of 
the  questions  applicable  to  this  section  of  the  country  have  been  so  foUy 
, answered,  I  shall  confine  my  notice  to  one  only — that  of  manurws. 

My  own  opinion  of  the  »*  best  plan  of  preserving  manure  from  waste'*^ 
is  to  keep  it  under  cover,  secure  uom  washing  and  evaporation,  and  when 
wanted  K>r  use,  to  be  carted  to  the  field  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  im- 
mediately spread  and  covered  by  the  plough.  By  this  method,  all  the 
ffases  are  secured  in  the  earth  without  waste;  but  much  loss  is  sustained 
by  those  who  compost  their  manure;  the  most  valuable  parts  pass  off  to 
vitiate  the  air,  not  to  enrich  the  earth. 

Plaster  is  profitably  used  as  a  fertilizer,  piarticularly  on  grass  lands. 
Our  hill  lanas  are  much  benefited  by  it,  especially  if  the  soil  is  of  a 
clayey  loam.  The  quantity  used  is  commonly  one  bushel  per  acre,  sowed 
on  the  land  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  is  often  repeated  each  year,  for 
several  years  in  succession,  with  beneficial  results.  The  effects  firom  the 
use  of  plaster  are  much  more  obvious  some  years  than  others.  On  some 
land,  and  in  some  seasons,  the  evidence  ol  the  benefit  from  the  use  of 
plaster  will  be  strongly  marked  the  first  season.  At  other  times,  the 
Denefit  will  be  but  little  apparent  the  first  season,  but  quite  obvious  the 
seeond  and  third  years.  Whether  this  difference  is  occasioned  by  a  dif- 
ference in  the  climate,  or  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere,  I  know  not.  Plaster  is  also  profitably  used  in  being  scattered 
upon  the  barn-floor  where  cattle  are  kept,  to  take  up  and  retain  the  am- 
monia arising  from  their  excrements;  and  for  the  same  purpose  it  is  scat- 
tered ever  the  manure-heap,  and  adds  much  to  its  fertilizing  properties. 
Since  the  potato  rot  has  been  so  prevalent,  that  root  is  not  now  planted 
on  manure  in  the  hill,  as  was  the  former  practice.  The  usual  course 
now  is  to  plant  the  potato  without  manure,  except  what  may  have  been 
spread  and  ploughed  under,  and  frequently  without  any.  After  the  potato 
Tines  have  appeared  above  ground  one  or  two  inches,  a  small  quantity  of 
plaster  is  thrown  upon  tha  vines,  which  has  been  found  greatly  to  im- 
prove the  crop  of  potatoes. 

There  is  another  fertilizer  which  I  think  much  more  of  than  any  other — 
I  mean  that  of  voter.  I  have  practised  irrigation  for  more  than  30  yean  ^ 
aad  I  know  of  no  means  by  which  land  can  be  improved  so  certaiDly  and 
so  cheaply  as  by  water,  where  it  can  easily  be  obtained. 

I  have  on  my  farm  a  co|Mons  spring;  it  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill, 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  spot  where  the  water  is  discharged  from  the  evth. 
I  have  made  a  ditch,  but  little  descending  in  its  course,  on  the  side  of  the 
hill;  turned  the  water  into  Che  ditch,  and  use  it  in  irrigating  the  land. 
The  quantity  is  sufficient  lor  watering  some  two  acres,  and  the  result  has 
been  highly  beneficial.  iXm  water  from  this  spring  is,  however,  much 
less  favorable  for  irrigation^being  in  the  state  of  punty  in  which  it  issues 
fipom  the  earth — than  the  water  of  streams  as  usually  found  on  fsrms, 
which  are  much  enriched  by  that  which  has  passed  into  the  water,  either 
from  the  surface  or  the  material  over  which  it  has  passed,  and  will  afford 
the  best  nourishment  to  grass,  not  merely  by  the  moisture,  but  more  by 


that  with  which  the  water  is  charged.  Much  of  the  richest  portion  of 
our  soil  is  washed  away  by  the  rains,  and  carried  by  the  water  from  the 
land,  to  be  deposited  in  the  beds  of  streams,  iu  the  bottom  of  mill-pnnds, 
or  in  the  ocean,  where  it  can  be  of  no  use  to  the  farmer.  Much  of 
this  may  be  saved  by  irrigation.  Turn  the  water  over  erass  land,  and 
the  water  will  be  strained,  depositing  its  richness  on  the  land,  and  be  re- 
turned to  the  stream  in  a  pure  state. 

On  most  farms  situated  in  part  on  a  side  hill  there  are  usually  ene  •! 
more  streams  of  water  descending  from  the  higher  parts  of  the  hill  to  the 
valley  below;  although  they  may  not  be  lasting,  they  usually  continue 
from  the  early  part  of  the  spring  until  about  the  first  of  June,  and  some- 
times longer.  All  such  streams  may  very  profitably  be  used  in  irrigation. 
I  have  on  my  farm  a  run  of  waters  so  situated,  and  use  it  most  profitably 
on  what  is  called  the  catch-work  plan  of  irrigation;  and,  although  the 
supply  of  water  fails  earlier  in  the  season  than  I  could  wish,  yet  I  have 
the  benefit  of  it  until  I  have  secured  a  thick  growth  of  grass,  sufficient 
to  secure  the  land  in  a  great  degree  from  the  effects  of  a  drought,  should 
one  occur  before  haying,  and  thereby  rhake  sure  of  a  greater  grass  crop 
than  I  could  otherwise  have  obtained.  The  expense  attending  this  im- 
provement is  very  inconsiderable.  An  intelligent  man,  with  one  to  assist 
him,  with  the  aid  of  a  level,  will  in  a  short  time  stake  out  the  course  of 
his  ditch  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  giving  a  slight  descent  from  the  place  of 
taking  in  the  water  in  the  direction  it  is  to  run— 1  inch  in  10  feet  is  suffi- 
cient; then,  with  a  team  and  plough,  turn  the  land  from  stake  to  slake, 
which  should  be  at  short  distances,  to  made  the  ditch  more  perfect  down 
hill.  It  will  be  desirable  to  take  two  furrows  in  the  same  direction.  The 
ditch  is  then  easily  finished  with  a  hoe.  After  one  ditch  is  made, 
another,  some  20  or  30  feet  from  it  farther  down  the  hill,  may  be  made 
to  receive  the  water  flowing  over  from  the  first,  and  again  distribute  it 
equally  for  use,  and  so  continuing  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  •  When  the 
water  is  admitted  into  the  ditch,  which  should  be  formed  so  that  the 
water  would  trickle  over  its  banks  for  its  whole  length,  it  will,  frorh  the 
inequality  of  the  land,  soon  form  itself  into  little  rills;  thence  the  neces- 
sity of  a  second  ditch  for  another  equal  distribution.  There  are  fre- 
quently en  these  side  hills  hollows,  and  places  where  a  dam  may  be 
made  at  a  small  expense;  and  a  reservoir  may  be  formed  for  the  retaining 
and  better  controlling  the  water,  which  will  add  greatly  to  the  benefits 
that  may  be  secured  from  this  improvement.  1  have  known  land 
watered  in  this  manner  to  produce  as  large  a  crop  of  grass  as  couln  be  dried 
on  the  g|T0und,  for  many  years  in  succession,  having  no  manure  except 
that  which  it  obtained  from  the  water,  and  fit)m  the  dropping- of  the 
catde  when  feeding  off  the  after  feed.  This  land  has  since  passed  into 
other  hands;  the  use  of  the  water  has  been  discontinued,  and  the  crop 
ef  grass  is  comparatively  very  small— not  one  quarter  what  it  was  fbrm- 
•riy.  The  cost  of  this  kind  of  irrigation  is  usually  very  small,  generally 
less  than  the  value  of  the  improvement  for  a  single  year.* 

There  are  commonly,  on  Uie  sides  of  every  stream,  quantities  of  land 
▼hich  may  be  irrigated  to  great  advantage.     For  the  purpose  of  taking 

^  [•  Irrigation  proniaea  more  for  Amtfriean  a^ealture  Uian  any  other  improveinent  at  Ibia 
taM.  All,  or  naarlj  all,  of  tha  water  that  &lla  in  I'i  monUta  on  a  farm  ahuuld  be  retaiaad, 
*o  pr«T«n(  Ui«  erila  of  drouffat,  inatead  of  beui^  allowed  to  rua  off  ia  frcaheU.  It  cm  b« 
stored  in  eatchca,  or  numerous  rcaenrtin.] 
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out  the  water,  a  dam  would  be  necessary  across  the  stream,  and  the  ex 
pense  must  depend  upon  its  location;  and  whether  it  would  be  expedient 
to  erect  such  a  dam,  would  very  m\ich  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  land 
that  could  be  irrigated  by  its  aid.  Frequently,  by  going  a  little  hither 
up  the  stream,  a  slight  dam  may  be  sufficient  to  turn  out  the  water, 
although  it  will  require  a  longer  uitch  to  convey  the  watei  to  the  land  to 
be  migatcd.  The  longer  die  ditch,  the  larger  it  should  be  to  convey 
the  proper  quantity  of  water.  There  is  much  land  where  this  improvi 
ment  may  profitably  be  adopted.  They  who  are  disposed  so  to  do  will 
find  it  much  to  their  advantage  to  employ  a  person  skilled  in  the  use  of 
a  level  to  stake  out  the  work  for  this  improvement.  Those  who  doubt 
the  benefitf  to  be  derived  frpm  irrigation  have  not  noticed  the  appearance 
of  the  water  in  a  stream  after  a  shower,  and  observed  how  much  richness 
It  would  give  to  the  grass  roots  by  depositing  its  freight  on  the  land. 

My  farm  is  on  the  bank  of  Blackstone  river,  across  which  I  have  a 
slight  dam,  by  which  I  take  out  the  water  and  irrigate  about  30  acres  of 
land;  and  on  no  other  land  do  I  gei  so  profitable  a  crop.  It  requires 
much  attention,  to  be  continued  daily  when  using  the  water,  in  turning  it 
from  place  to  place,  that  all  may  alternately  be  watered,  and  preventing  it 
from  runnmg  too  long  in  the  same  place,  which  would  be  attended  with 
mmry.  If,  by  the  use  of  water,  a  drifting  sand  may  be  converted  into 
a  luxuriant  field,  how  much  benefit,  then,  may  be  expected  when  water 
IS  applied  to  a  good  soil  ?     ( 

The  land  which  I  irrigate— except  the  side  hill  before  mentioned— is 
principally  alluvial  land  of  a  sandy  soil,  and  I  have  uniformly  noticed 
that  on  that  portion  which  received  the  most  water,  I  had  the  longest 
grass;  being  always  careful  not  to  permit  the  water  to  continue  on  it 
long  at  one  time.  I 

The  use  of  water  haa  much  to  commend  itself  to  the  favorable  regard 
of  those  who  can  use  it;  it  takes  nothing  from  any  other  part  of  the  ferm, 
u ''i^'^i'*  results,  yields  much  for  the  improvement  of  other  sections  of 
the.  land.  The  hay  grown  on  watered  land  is  not  so  heavy,  and  may 
not  spend  so  well  as  that  inrown  on  upland— growing  without  the  aid  of 
so  much  moisture;  but  will  be  greatly  more  in  quantity.  It  may  not  be 
80  good  for  a  working  ox,  but  is  better  for  a  milch  cow.  I  have  found 
no  difficulty  m  keeping  my  stock  through  the  winter  in  good  order  on 
mtexval  hay  alone,  taken  from  watered  lands.  It  is,  however,  most 
expedient,  in  feeding  8teck,to  change  their  food  occasionally,  even  if  tke 
food  IS  no  richer;  they  keep  in  better  appetite,  and  appear  to  relish  their 
Ijod  more  highly. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

JOHN  W.  LINCOLN. 


Richmond,  Berkshire  Oouimr,  Mass., 

I  Janwuy  I,  18S2. 

Dear  Sik:  Tour  Circular,  making  inquiries  en  the  progress  of  rural 

affurs,  is  before  rae.    In  rsply  to  the  queries  suggested,  permit  me  to 

•ay  that  vheat  is  not  raised  in  large  quantities  in  this  region;  but  in  some 

jkXm  of  the  county,  fieWs  of  ton  and  a  dozen  acres  may  perhaps  ooca- 
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wonafly  be  fonnd;  more  commonly,  it  is  seen  in  small  lots  of  from  llo  3- 
icres ;  and  on  a  far  greater  proportion  of  farms  there  is  none .    Where  raised 
It  IS,  for  the  most  part,  of  spn\ig  varieties,  and  is  usually  sown  as  J^lTsi 
the  season  will  germit    on  land  well  manured  and  tilled  with  c?rn  th" 
previous  year.     Such  land  is  sown  with  one  ploughing  at  seed  time  wd 
the  more  harrowing  given  to  it  after  sowing,  the  better  6r  the  land  and  U^e 
crop.     On«  of  the  finest  pieces  we  have  Iver  seen  in  this  re^on    (pro 
ducmg  37i  bushels  per  acre,)  raised  on  land  reclaimed  from  pfne  buThw 
and  mouse  ear,  we  are  informed  by  the  cultivator,  was  harrowed  moro 
or  tess  for  a  week  from  the  time  of  sowing.     Though  this  may  Sem 
.harsh   operation   for  the  sprouting  grain ^nd  the  tender  XdetuS 
nsing  to  meet  the  light   he  had  mucli  confidence  in  its  benefit   and  hS 
crop  certainly  spoke  well  of  his  cultivation.     The  yield  of  whe  t  und« 
careful  management,  does  not  diminish  in  quantity  for  the  Ust  id  veare- 
yet  It  mav  be  considered,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  soil,  a  hazardoui 
crop,  and  one  which,  to  be  successful,  must  be  got  in  wth  care  and 
tended  with  care.     A  frequent  change  of  seed  from  remote  localities 
produces  a  surprising  effect  with  whelt.     We  are  fully  ciSent  tha    if 
larmers  would  club  and  get  new  seed  from  places  200  or  3M  miles  dis 
tant  once  m  4  years,  they  would  more  than  find  the  expense  Tnd  lab^r 
compensated.     But  little  complaint  is  made  of  insects  b^the  few  who 
grow  the  crop.     Soaking  the  seed  in  strong  brine  and  limfng  Previous  t^ 
sowmg,  may  prevent  the  work  of  the  Hessian  fly;  and  sTwfng  pK  o^ 
lime  on  the  wheat  when  in  blossom,  or  while  the 'seed  is  yTt^^  wTaro 
confident  will  check  the  weevil  or  midge.    It  should  be  sCn  whin  th^ 
gram  is  moist,  or  at  evening  when  thf  dew  i.  beginning  to  fidJ  that  it 
A^'^^wT"  '^'-  ^^"-     N°  ^^^«*t  ^s«d  for  Sarket 

Je^Th7cnt^nPrl?-     ""V  ^^"^^  "^^^  '^^  *^«™««  quantities  per 
acre      The  cost  of  raising  of  course,  varies  on  different  soils  and  under 

ploughing  shallow,  and  manunng  sparingly,  and  half  tilline  the  land 

to  cosf  rdfl.:''  ^'i^^^.  ^^r."^  ^y  ^^""•'  i^  can  easfl/'t:  ma"de 
LT^    u^V  a  bushel.     While,  by  thorough  management,  deep 

e^eri  Sr\^M"^^°?\^"^  '"^^  ^""""°S  ''"^  after-mfnagement  2 
evenr  former  will  give  if  he  expects  a  crop,  it  can  be  raised  at  50  cents  a 

tS'nl'i::^  ?  -me  localities  probably  formless.     We  onZ  hfJ.Te^. 

Pric^ of rei!^L  tZV  ^'  '^^}  "J'  ""7^ ''  ''  ^"  ^«'«^  ^he  average 
m^t  l^ZnLJ^A  T*  %^  P>o"gh;ng  for  com,  and  the  after-mana^- 
Tth!;  ;^«Ii  !,  '"i^-  ^""^  r^^'  ^  P'""^^  in  autumn ;  some  eX 
m  the  spnng;  and  others  as  near  tfie  time  of  planting  as  possible-alwavs 

Tc^  livaT '''tL«  '^P'  '""^  ^y  '^'  ^  V^d'the^acT^f 
S!  !iil  !i^  u  **"  '*  ?  ploughmg  in  the  spring  wiU,  of  course  leave 
the  ground  m  the  most  lively  condiUon,  espec'iali;  if  the  soil  isTnclin?n| 

it  i?owVSi^''''''"r°I!"^°"'^''  ^^^^  ^*"««-  Tho«»  ^^o  can  afford 
hp  hT     K"*"**  °*^  ^^-^V  ""''"""'  *°  »'«  «^"  the  year,  and  apply  it  in 

tt Zht^  hV^'^'^L'^  ""^"^  ^'^  ^^  ^^'  ^"^' «''«««"  ^»d  fine  But 
Uis  doubted  by  many  whether  the  shovelful  so  applied  will  produce  so 

^TtS^^L'^'f^'  ^V'  been  realized  bv  givi.f^She  sameVce  thJ 
■mount  that  It  took  to  make  that  shovelful  the  provwus  year.  6ur  owl 
opinion  IS,  (and  we  pmeti«i  up«i  it,)  that,  the  Soeoer  mLuie  can  be  S 
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Qorporated  with  the  soil,  the  Greater  benefit  will  result  from  it;  and,  acting 
upon  this  principle,  our  practice  if  to  clean  the  yard  as  early  in  the  spring 
as  circumstances  will  permit  j  and,  if  the  quantity  of  manure  will  warrant, 
we  spread  and  harrow  in  until  it  is  buried  from  the  sun's  direct  influ- 
ence. 1/  the  quantity  does  aot  meet  our  desires,  we  put  it  in  the  hillj  at 
any  rate,  get  it  on  or  within  |he  land  as  soon  as  may  be.* 

By  occasionally  throv'ing  plaster  over  the  yard  and  manure  heaps 
during  the  winter,  and  keeping  them  free  from  litter,  beyond  the  neces- 
sary  amount  for  the  comfort  of  animals,  the  manure  in  spring  will  be 
found  good  enough  for  corn  or  any  other  crop.  In  the  matter  of  feeding, 
our  best  farmers  are  coming  to  the  grave,  and,  we  are  pretty  confident, 
just  conclusion,  that  it  is  better  to  soak  their  corn,  than  to  grind  it,  if  its 
DUtritive  qualities  are  the  same.  Two  points  of  economy  are  gained  in  this 
way:  first,  the  time  si)ent  in  going  to  mill,  which  will  amount  to  two 
or  three  tinjes  for  a  single  griit;  and  the  loll,  which  those  ei|)erienced  in 
the  matter  must  know  tends  to  diminution  of  quantity.  How  much  grain 
the  noanure  formed  by  feeding  hogs  with  ten  bushels  of  corn  will  pro- 
duce, when  applied  to  the  land,  I  cannot  .say.  By  good  management  and 
a  little  help  in  the  way  of  ihiowing  turf,  muck,  and  other  decomposable 
substances  into  the  hog-yard,  one  hog  will  probably  make  manure  for  an 
aero  of  corn  in  a  year. 

OatSy  Barley y  Jiye,  PeaSy  and  Bea?is.— Of  these,  rye  is  the  least  ex- 
haiiijing  crop;  barley  and  peas  next;  and  oats,  from  their  being  more 
certain  and  always  in  demand,  are  most  raised  and  most  exhausting. 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  peas  being  cultivated  as  a  renovating  crop. 

Cfrasscs. — The  quantity  of  hoy  per  acre  is  various;  a  ton  and  a  quar- 
ter will  probably  be  a  full  average.  The  best  fertilizer  of  meadow- lands 
must,  of  course,  depend  upf>n  the  soils  to  be  improved.  Top-dressings 
of  composted  manure  are  valuable;  so  is  plaster,  on  lands  adapted  to 
clover;  so  is  linje,  but  the  high  prices  it  commands  in  market  will  not 
admit  of  its  general  use.  Ashes  are  valuable,  though  they  may,  with 
propriety,  be  incorporated  with  the  compost  lieap,  to  be  carted  ou  to  the 
land  and  spread  immediately  after  the  crop  is  taken  off.  Clover  and 
timothy  are  the  grasses  most  commonly  cultivated  in  meadows;  though 
with  these  many  are  now  introducing  red  top,  which  is  a  fine  and  a 
more  solid  gra>s.  The  quantity  of  grass  seed  sown  to  an  acre  differs 
according  to  the  dictates  of  ilie  farmer's  liberality  and  supposed  ability; 
for  some  have  still  the  idea  that  it  is  an  expense — which  they  cannot,  in 
economy,  meet— to  buy  much  grass  seed ;  aad  a  little,  until  they  gel  more 
able,  will  do  very  well. 

The  advantages  of  thorough-stocking  are,  we  are  happy  to  say,  being 
more  and  more  appreciated;  and,  we  presume,  there  are  but  few  farmers 
wH©  think  of  sowing  l«;ss  than  a  peck  of  timothy  and  clover  on  an  acre; 
and  when  red-top  is  iidded,  we  presume  the  dose  is  fully  doubled;  at 
any  rate,  the  quantities  we  have  named  are  small  enough. 

Tohaccu. — It  has  formeriy  been  supposed  that  our  soil  was  too  hard, 
and  our  climate  loo  cold,  for  the  cultivation  of  this  crop;  but  some  few 
experiroouts,  made  on  a  small  scale,  in  different  sections  of  llie  county,  the 


(*  TKm  is  •  fnodj>ractic«.  One  wtnot  pUc«  the  droppings  of  uimaU  inliie  soil  t«o 
mW  tb«7  arc  voidM.  Karping  manure  in  ynrda  nerer  ad«U  u>  the  'ggrfyttt  ■wiiat  i 
mtiittUiC  fttoiu  i  on  tkt  •ontnuy,  tli«re  i«  great  dai^er  ot  Um*  bduf  MaUused.] 
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last  season—which  was  cool  and  late— may  well  lead  us  to  suppose  that, 
with  proper  attennon,  its  cultivation  may  be  attended  with  desirable  sue 
cess.  The  specimens  we  «w  gave  a  large,  thin  leaf,  such  as  could  be 
easily  cured,  and  we  should  think  would  command  a  quick  market 

Potatoes.— We  had  fond  expectations— the  eariy  part  of  the  season 
was  so  wet,  and  it  was  so  cool  throughout— that  the  country  would  be 
blessed  with  an  old-fashioned  potato  crop;  but,  though  the  produce  of 
«ound  potatoes  was  an  improvement  on  that  of  former  years,  yet  it  was 
not  entire.     But  very  little  was  seen  or  heard  of  the  rot  until  the  23il  of 
August,  when  more  rain  fell  than  we  had  all  the  six  weeks  previous 
Immediately  after  this  rain,  we  heard  complaints  of  the  rot,  which,  as 
Tisnal,  prevailed  most  where  fermenting  manures  were  applied.    How  far 
Its  effects  would  ha^  been  felt  if  potatoes  had  been  permitted  to  remain 
in  the  ground,  we  cannot,  of  course,  say;  formany  fields  were  soon  due, 
and  the  experiment  with  them  ended,  ^o  far  as  rottine  out  doors  was 
concerned.     We  think  this  will  be  overcome,  and  that"  the  potato  will 
yet  t>e  reinstated  as  a  reliable  crop;  and,  in  order  to  gather  some  conclu- 
sions satisfactory  to  oUi^lves,  we  entered  upon  the  following  plan  of 
CHltivation,  to  wit:  We  planted  the  few  we  raised  at  five  different  periods, 
and   ID   five  different  patches;    first,  we  planted  eariy  potatoes  eariy  in 
May,  on  sward-land  turned  over  in  April;    land,  light  loam  on  lime- 
stone, no  manure  and  no  rot;  crop  good  for  late  years,  fair  for  years  of 
potato  raising.     Second,  we  planted  a  few  rows  on  land  where  potatoes 
were  grown  in   1850,  on  a  loam  inclining  to  clay,  limestone  bottom; 
these  were  planted  eariy  in  May,  without  manure;   result  last  of  Sep- 
tembcr,  about  one-tenth  slightly  affected  with  rot.   Third,  planted  peach- 
blows  around  the  corn  field.  May  10;  soil   as  before,  on  a  stiff  sub-soil; 
no  manure;  result  in  October,  near  the  20ih,on  the  sides  where  the 
ground  was  trod  down  by  the  team  in  turning  to  plough,  a  few  rotten 
potalMs  were  found;  on  other  sides  of  the  field,  none;  crop  fair.     Fourth, 
turned  over  a  small  piece  of  meadow  very  late  in  May:  soil  clayey  loam, 
based  on  limestone;  land  harrowed  and  planted,  without  manure,  the 
same  day  it  was  ploughed;  crop  hoed  once,  about  half  of  it  immediately 
after  a  shower;  result  in  October,  crop  very  fair  of  good-sized  pouitoes, 
and  no  rot.     Fifth,  turned  over  a  small   piece  of  sward  in  June;  soil 
black  loam,  mclinmg  to  muck;  no  manure  applied:  harvested  in  October; 
potatoes  large,  well  flavored,  and  no  rot. 

Snch  is  the  result  of  our  experience  with  the  potato  crop  the  last  year. 
While  we  permit  others  to  draw  such  inferences  as  they  see  fit,  the 
following  claim  our  own  attention:  First,  that  it  is  not  early  planting 
nor  late  planlmg  that  mitigates  the  disease;  at  least  in  our  case  it  made 
no  difference.  Second ,  fermenting  manures,  if  they  do  not  cause  the  dis. 
«a»e,  are  auxiliary  to  it.  We  infer  this  from  the  fact  that  our  neighbors 
Who  used  such  manures,  on  soils  as  favorable  as  our  own,  suffered  much: 
while  in  former  years  we  should  not  have  thought  of  potato  rot  fr^m  any 
that  existed  anjong  ours.  Third,  that  open  porous  soils  are  more  congenial 
to  the  potato  than  compact  ones,  or  that  the  tendency  of  the  disease  in  in- 
creased  in  the  latter.  This  we  learn  from  the  fact  that,  on  the  hard  tredden 
headlands,  a  tendency  to  the  disease  was  manifest ;  while  in  the  same  field, 
aid  in  the  sanie  soil,  lying  light  and  friable,  no  such  tendency  existed. 
*<mrtb,  thM  disease  is  mox  the  result  of  the  potatoes  running  out;  thoee 
vm.  were  &iiesc,  largest,  best,  aad  showiiig  no  indication  ©f  lot,  wera  a 
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Twriety  which  has  been  cultivated  on  the  ferm  without  change  of  mcfiw 
(not  a  veiy  good  plan  we  admit)  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  proaiia»> 
ta  hold  out  for  size  and  quality  for  half  a  century  morej  while  all  appew. 
anccs  of  rot  were  in  those  of  recrnt  introductioB.     In  conclusion,  is  unot 
possible,  after  all,  that  this  disease  is  owing,  to  a  great  extent,  to  the  cnl- 
Uvation,  rather  than  a  visitation  of  Providence,  or  the  depredations  of  h«i», 
and  worms,  that  fed,  unblamed,  upon  the  foliage  befo!e  the  disease  waa 
known  ?    Who  knows  but  the  effect  of  thorough  drainage  and  subsoihng 
and  the  use  of  other  than  fermenting  manures— straw,  or  clover,  or  buck- 
wheat, ploughed  in— would  have  the  efTect  to  do  away  with  the  cviP  We- 
do  not;  and  if  any  one  is  otherwise  enlightened  on  the  subject,  let  kim 
BpoajF* 

There  is  increasing  attention  paid  to  the  culture  of  fruit,  to  which  our 
soil  and  chmate  are  admiraWy  adapted.     Probably  the  number  of  apple 
trees  set  the  last  season  has  increased  in  at  least  a  six-fold  proportion  over 
those  set  in  any  former  year.     It  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  at  least 
one-haf  of  these,  through  want  of  care  in  selling  and  afier-management^ 
will  fail  of  cotrimg  to  maturity.     While  valuable  fruits  are  doing  as  well 
in  market  as  they  are  now,  (good  varieties  of  apples  being  worth,  at  the 
Ume  of  gathenng,  from  60  to  62  cents  per  bushel  at  home,)  there  can  be 
no  niistake  but  that  their  culture  will  be  a  profitable  business,  probably  the 
best  in  which  the  farmer  can  e^igage.  Let  no  one  venture  upon  it,  bowever, 
without  thinking  that,  like  all  i>roductive  employ meuts,  it  requires  lal>or 
and  watching.     In  the  first  place,  good  trees  must  be  well  set  in  care- 
nuiy-prepared  soil,  and  then  frequent  watchings  must  see  that  the  soil  is 
kept  loose  around  the  roots,  and  that  these  are  carefully  fed  with  proper- 
food.    A  fruit  tree  cannot,  and  ought  not,  to  grow  in  cramped  and  starvmi 
circumstances,  and  they  must  be  kept  free  from  worms  and  other  insects, 
which,  If  allowed  to  prey  upon  them,  will  first  disfigure  and  then  destroy 
them.     We  will  suppose  the  cost  of  an  apple  tree,  when  set,  to  be  one- 
dollar—that  is,  eighteen  cenii  for  the  tree,  and  the  remaining  eighty-two- 
cents  for  digging  the  hole,  preparing  compost  to  place  around  the  roots, 
aad  setting  the  tree;  then  add  fifty  cents  a  year  for  digeing  about  it. 
pruning,  and  protecting  from  insects;  at  the  end  often  years  the  tree  has- 
come  into  vigorous  bearing,  and  the  cost,  exclusive  of  ground  rent,  which 
IS  paid  l^the  increase  of  other  crops,  is  85  50.     Eleven  bushels  of  apple.- 
will  pay  for  this;  and  the  tree,  if  it  has  done  well,  has  more  than  give.  this, 
l-romthattime,  then,  there  is  an   increase  of  profit  without  increase  of 
labor.     We  have  spoken  of  good  trees,  well  set  and  well  cared  for,  and. 
know  of  no  lule  by  which  to  estimate  the  profit  of  a  stinted  tree,  stuck 
m  the  ground  with  a  firm  subsoil  touching  its  roots,  as  though  the  cul^ 

^T^T^     !^x'^  '^'P'.V}'^'^  ™"  ^^"^°"«^  »"*^  ^^'"e  ^"t  <»««^  other  side^ 
S^"rl   T»,  "f  defohatad  by  worms.     Disappointment  and  sorrow 

must  be  the  reward  of  such  cultivation. 

. Jl'il!  ?*!J*q '?'  northern  spies,  pippins,  seek-no- furthers,  greenings,. 
?  -If^.Y  "^  Spitzenbergs,  wiih  other  varieties,  are  all  apparently  at  homi 
n  mi  the  region  about  us.  We  know  of  no  remedy  for  blight  but 
thorough  deep  cuiiivation  Plums,  peaches,  pears,  and  cherries  ufo- 
deed  well  last  season,  and  we  see  no  object  in  the  way  of  their  surcS». 
ftjl  cultivation.  The  best  method  of  transplanting  is  todig  avery  larw^ 
deephol^sty  from  four  to  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  two  feel  diepJS" 
iwive  the  roots;  if  this  is  dent  six  months  before  transplaniiDg^  lolo* 
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tbeiir  operate  on  the  sides  and  bottom,  no  harm  will  follow.  Set  the 
tiee  carefully,  with  its  roots  extended,  at  its  former  depth ;  cover  them 
with  rich  earth  or  compost;  throw  the  turf  taken  out  of  the  hole  around 
the  sides,  towards  the  bottom,  where  they  will  feed  the  roota;  and  if  you- 
throw  hard  pan  or  stiff  soil,  lay  it  on  top,  where  the  roots  will  not  ap- 
proach it,  and  the  atmosphere  will  work  it  into  good,  friable  soil. 

Trees  may  be  successfully  set  in  spring  or  autumn.     If  set  one  year- 
from  the  graft,  a  better  proportion  of  root  to  the  top  will  be  obtained,  and 
the  growth  will  be  subject  to  less  stint.     But  be  sure  to  keep  cattle  from 
them. 

In  the  matter  of  forest  cvlture,  very  little  more  is  done  than  to  preserve 
the  wood  lots.  Farmers  are  beginning  to  see  the  importance  of 'doing  so 
much  for  the  benefit  of  future  years.  It  is  now  generally  conceded  by 
all  intelligent  and  observing  men,  we  believe,  that  the  most  economical 
metliod  of  managing  woodlands  is,  to  commence  on  a  remote  part  and 
cut  clean.  This  will  save  much  in  breaking  down  young  timber,  com- 
pared with  the  old  and  wasteful  system  of  cutting  a  tree  here  and  another 
there,  which  will  each,  from  necessity,  break  down  a  younger  growth  in 
its  fall,  and  each  tree  will  also  require  a  separate  path  to  remove  it.  Where- 
this  mode  is  practised,  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  patches  of  pasturMe  spring- 
ing up,  and  but  little  prospect  of  a  healthy  aftergrowth  of  timber.  By 
this  thinning,  too,  the  remaining  trees  are  left  more  exposed  to  the- 
winds,  which,  having  full  play,  subject  them  to  premature  decay.  By 
cutting  clean,  a  young  and  thrifty  growth  is  encouragwi  over  all  the  land;; 
the  old  paths  are  los^in  it,  and  of  course  the  waste  of  land  in  wood  patha 
is  each  year,  as  the  labor  is  brought  nearer  home,  diminished.  Wood- 
lands managed  m  this  way  may  be  renewed  in  firom  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  years,  according  to  the  location. 

The  practice  of  pasturing  forests,  which  once  prevailed,  is  fatal  in  its- 
tendency,  and  by  all  good  managers  is  nearly  abandoned;  neither  sheep^ 
nor  cattle  are  permitted  to  run  in  such  grounds,  unless  the  owner  is. 
willing  to  see  his  prospects  of  timber  and  fuel  run  out. 

Meteorology.— IS51  was  decidedly  a  cold  year;  the  lowest  temperamr»- 
was  17°  below  zero,  in  February;  Vac  warmest,  two  weeks  in  iheeariy 
part  of  July,  when  we  had  summer  heat,  and  aside  from  which  we  had 
Tcry  few  warni  days.  Rains  were  abundant  until  the  10th  of  July;  but 
from  that  time  forward  a  drought  followed,  and  the  springs  and  streams 
were  unusually  low.  The  middle  of  November,  corn  suffered  from  the- 
cold  season;  oats,  spring  wheat,  <kc.,  from  the  drought.  Hay  was- 
good;  and,  taking  all  crops  into  account,  they  may  be  said  to  have- 
been  more  than  middling. 

Yours,  truly, 

W.  BACON. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 
MiDDLBTOWN,  NeWPORT  Co.,  RhODE  IsLAND. 

Answers  to  the  questions  in  relatien  to  crops  cultivated  in  this  vicinity^ 
Mask,  dte.: 

Ckm. — Guano  is  acareely  used;  areraM  prodoct— eay  40  bushels  par 
aaie;  difficult  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  proKructk)n;  not  oousidezed  a  lenu- 
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nwttjng  cmp  unless  the  pHce  is  nearly  or  quite  SI  per  bushel.     The 

ri  "V?  /L-  """"'?."  /*"  *^*^"  ^'^'^  »  «^  '^^^t  °^  "manure  to  plough  in- 
aud,  after  being  well  plougHed,  to  cover  with  another  good  coat  of  ma-* 
nure,  and  harrow  well  bell>re  planting,  and  keep  clear  of  weeds  br 
thorough  cultivaung  and  hoeing.  ^ 

M5^''~^''^^^^  yield-say  40  bushels  per  acie;  3  to  4  bushels  of  seed 

-tJH^^'T^''^  ^^  """^^  cultivated  as  formerly,  and  less  productive 
^hree  bushels  seed  generally  used ;  perhaps  30  bushels  per  acre  would 

^rt*JI!!i  r  *^  """  ^'''''^^^  ^""'^ '  ^''"'"^ ^ '  fonnerly,  50  would  sometimes  be 
harvested  from  an  acre.     Considered  less  exhausting  than  oats. 

wnnuT  /  •°'"''*'  cultivated;  less  than  formerly;  perhaps  25  bushels 
would  be  a  fair  average;  1  bushel  seed  used  per  acre 

*m^I''**G"~^^"'"*  o  ®  ^^l  ^*'^''^'  ^^"*  *  ^"  'o  the  acre,  it  is  called 
araa^l      Sometimes  3  tons  have  been  obtained.    Nearly  or  quite  all  kinds 

^ri?.  t^f^/"^"^  for  meadow  or  pasture.  Clover,  timofhy,  or  herds- 
Cl^'^'f.K  ■'''P'''  b^'-der-grass  seed,  generally  sown;  and  about  1 
^nlL  A?*'"''.^'  ^'"^  generally,  varying  according  to  soil,  <kc. 
th«  rnsf  VT.  «"»y '••^is«l;  and  when  they  prove  well,  barely  pay 

aS  "^'  ^^^"^^  y^""g  ^"^  "^«  moderate.  ^^ 

^eep  and  W^«o/— Wool-growing  would  hardly  pay  were  it  not  for  the 
njutton  and  lamb  lor  the  market;  middle-s.zed  sh^ep  are  prefem^  A 
C^i  \ool  may,  perhaps,  be  raised  at  as  little  cost  as  coarse: 

th«  m.^rr^'iK  ""^^  ^'^  '"  ^f"^'^'  preferred  for  mutton  and  lamb  fo; 
the  market.  About  as  many  lambs  generally  raised-  as  there  are  ewes 
»epr,  and  sometimes  more. 

tio^"'^*'"'^'''  much  done  in  raising  pork,  more  than  for  home  consump- 

Root  Crops.-The  cultivation  of  these  is  believed  to  be  on  the  in. 
grease.  Make  the  land  rich,  and  pulverize  well  before  planting.  Aver- 
age yield,  perhaps,  500  bushels  per  acre.  ^  ^ 

Pola4oes—[:sed  to  produce  well,  but  latterly  hardly  pay  for  the  labor 

^t^V-ical     '''''  "'"'' ''  """"^^'  '"  ^^  ^^'^  '  ^d^IvVmust  i 

DAVID  BUFFUM. 
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CONNECTICUT. 

Brooklyn,  Windham  County,  Ct., 
fl    *  V         r.-      ,  I  Januartj  6,  1852. 

—.5'  1       '       ?r  *^  ^^^  president  of  the  Brooklyn  Farmers'  Club 
was  duly  recerved  through  the  politeness  of  the  Hon.  R.  S    Baldwin 

s^on  of'tr"'"   '"  ^"''""^"'  '^^  ^"^''«^'  ^^'"^  since  a  thorough  di^^! 
sion  of  the  various  questions.  ^    w«4-«» 

fan^ri'  I'rJ^'LT' i^'P^'lf "'  ^''^^"^  ^™'"  ™^^  >"  ^^'^  town,  as  onr 
farmere  are  mostly  dependent  upon  it  for  fattening  their  pork      It  is 

a  H^at^^ZT  •?  '^''^  "P"  ^"^^  ^^'^"'^  ploughed  7  inchM  dae^ 
•  ftw  dmys  before  planung,  which  takes  pUce  ftom  tke  5tli  U  th^SSb. 


ofBlay;  manured  in  the  hill  with  a  compost  from  the  hog  pen— long 
Doanure  and  summer  manure.  Long  manure  is  ploughed  in  too  sparingly. 
Oround  thoroughly  manured,  marked  into  rows  three  and  a  half  feet  apart 
«ach  way,  with  six  kernels  in  a  hill,  which  are  thinned  out  at  the 
second  time  of  hoeing  to  four;  the  ground  kept  as  neaily  level  as  possi- 
ble at  each  time  of  hoeing.  -Eight  rowed  Canada  most  in  use.  Cost 
of  production  50  cents  per  bushel,  with,  upon  an  average,  75  cenu  per 
bushel.  '^ 

Oats  are  raised  in  considerable  quanti  ies  upon  ground  planted  with 
com  or  potatoes  the  year  previous,  at  an  average  of  30  bushels  per  acre, 
two  and  three  fourths  bushels  sown  per  acre,  and  will  yield  more  and 
better  than  when  sown  in  larger  quantities,  leaving  room  for  the  stalk  to 
branch  out  and  head  better.  On  ground  planted  with  potatoes,  sUtiw 
rusty,  short,  and  miserable. 

Barley  is  raised  in  less  quantities  than  heretofore,  from  the  uncertainty 
of  the  crop,  but  makes  a  valuable  feed  for  hogs  and  cattle  ground  with 
com. 

Rye  is  almost  indispensable  in  the  manufacture  of  "brown  bread," 
and  the  straw  for  bedding  for  horses  and  hogs  little  raised.  Yields  10 
bushels  per  acre;  worth  five  Yankee  shillings  per  bushel,  and  is  con- 
sidered a  less  exhausting  crop  than  oats  or  barley. 

Grow.— The  yield  of  hay  has  been  25  per  cent,  greater  for  the  last  two 
seasons  than  for  a  number  of  years  of  previous,  owing  to  the  frequent 
rains  in  the  months  of  June  and  July.  Clover,  timothy,  and  red-top  are 
sown  together  with  oats  and  barley.  Ten  pounds  of  clover,  8  quarts 
of  timothy,  and  16  quarts  of  red-top  are  seed  enough  for  any  land,  and 
less  should  be  used  when  in  a  high  state  of  cultivauon. 

Clover  predominates  the  first  year,  and,  fed  to  calves  till  the  middle 
j  of  June,  if  hkely  to  grow  too  large,  yields  2  tons  per  acre.  Should  be 
cut,  and,  when  the  water  and  dew  are  dried  out,  made  into  small  tumbles, 
and  stand  three  or  four  days;  if  the  weather  is  good,  it  may  then  be 
carted  into  the  barn  without  the  loss  of  lime,  and  as  bright  as  when  cut 
with  the  scythe;  making  a  saving  of  50  per  cent,  over  the  old  method  of 
curing. 

Timothy  and  red-top  are  cut  the  succeeding  year,  at  an  average  of  ]^ 
ton  per  acre  for  four  or  five  years;  worth  $12  per  ton  at  the  birn,  at  a  cost 
of  $4  50  per  ton.     This  is  the  most  profitable  crop  raised  in  this  town. 

Our  best  fertilizer  for  meadows  is  long  manure,  spread  early  iu  the 
month  of  May,  and  dragged  with  a  pair  of  horses  or  oxen  attached  to  a 
bush.  The  particles  are  thus  beaten  to  pieces,  and,  when  done  a  short 
time  before  a  storm,  readily  absorbed. 

Plaster  is  used  with  good  success  upon  /ed  loam,  \\  bushel  sown 
per  acre  in  April.  In  some  iustances  the  quantity  of  feed  and  grass  ia 
iacreased  25  per  cent.  The  same  results  are  noticed  on  corn  and  pota- 
toes.    Cost  |j7  per  ton  at  our  mills. 

Dairy  Husbandry  is  receiving  particular  attention.  But  few  of  the 
p«re-l»looded  Durhams  and  Ayrahires  are  kept  by  us.  Some  have 
crossed  with  them  without  much  success.  Our  best  cows  are  the  native 
breeds;  250  pounds  cheese  and  15  pounds  butter,  or  120  pounds  butter 
alone,  are  an  average  for  our  beet  dairies.  Cheese  worth  $7  50  per 
<wL,  and  butter  20  eents  per  ponnd.      Calvea  are  readily  sold  at  7 
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^H!^«^°"*^'  '^'^'^^  °f  ^®  ^^^  ^^^^«  P"^"«?«  Pc'  co^  at  about  t28 

hiJh*^.?!?*-!^!*  ""'i'g  «f ''tock  is  very  expensive;  whence  the 
iS5h^?  «/r"'^  butter  and  cheese.  Suitable  Sives  for  raising  ^ 
worth  J57  at  five  weeks  of  age.  The  cost  of  sumraerine  at  «3  and 
JSS  n;!,"L'7®'  the  t^o  s„b.eqnent  years  at  $12  each,  m!kea'^.?o, 
$42  per  head-woth  §30.  This  accounts  for  the  laree  numbers  that 
are  yearly  brought  iuto  the  State  from  Vermont  and  M^ne  wt«  th^ 

A^  more  productive  and  hay  cheaper.  ' 

mJ^»^'^  cows  are  worth  $35  in  the  spring;  in  the  fell,  $20.    Sfem 

^I^^  r^^?^""  u^  ^u^'""^  ^^""^  y^""^'  ^^^"^  they  are  uimanagea T 
vm^ed  lightly  with  other  cattle  till  they  arc  subdued.  ^         ' 

la^Tt'l^h^.T  '''^^'f  in  so  many  different  ways  that  a  Philadelphia 
lawyer,  with  their  genealogy  before  him,  could  not  eive  them  anv  othir 
name  than  ho^  ^e  have  Fiad  the  Berkshires  and  Mickays,TnS  tL  Su^ 
folks  are  now  having  their  turn.  Their  meat  is  of  excellent  flavor  bm 
Uiey  are  too  small  for  the  fam  ors  to  raise  for  profit-  ereat  nnaS. -~ 
fattened  yearly.  Ix)ts  of  1$  and  25  average^4^0  'poinds  and  600^ 
extra  cajes;  worth  this  season  $7  50  per  cwt  in  th^C  The  chL,? 
ne.8  of  fattening  depends  an  the  way  Vhoy  are  Lpt      ff  kept^w^^ 

S^«  of  i«  ^    L     ^?^^*««^  hog  of  350  pounds;  while  the  half-starved 

iSS^^unds^'"'^'"'^"  consume  40  bushS^s,  and  not  weigh  more  th« 

Potatoes.— 'Fhe  average  yield  100  bushels  per  acre,  upon  around  th»t 

SeS^uJd^L^"'^  be  planted  upon  light,  friable  .oil,  near  S?e  top  of 
the  ground,  the  manure  ploughed  in.     The  peach-blows,  Yermont  whites 

ILdl  r^l'  "^  ''^*  ^^^^^^  ^y  ^'^^'^^^  »"d  yield  best.     The  two  fiSj 
kiads  good  for  eating;  worth  50  cents  per  bushel. 

The  culnvation  of /rut/  received  a  new  impetus  by  the  establish 
Sim«  J  ;  in"'''''^'  °"  "  ^""'^  ^^^'«'  '"  »bis  town,  by  th'^  Messr^   Dver 

The  Roibury  ru,set,  fialdwin,  and  Rhode  Island  ereenine^rinff  .h« 
highest  pnces  in  market,  and  will  keen  the  b«i     tI,.„  -h  ?u  t  ^  i!  ? 
fi^mtf.  tr^saN^m  the  istof  Octot^lpre'a^teJ^^^^^^^^^ 
Sd  rtn  nk      Th:;:^"L'"' M  "l  "';  '^'^"Sh.     In  thi,  way  they  «e  drirf 

fc«rel  inTe'&l^       '^      '  ''"'''•     *^  '""''*"  «"  """ii'/  «  «2  P«- 
01^^  tS.^wi';:,>  *"p  "!f  '»»•.»>■«•".  "«'  i"  limited  qn«,Uti«, 
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Your  plea  in  behalf  of  agnculture  is  read  with  a  lively  interest,  and 
<he  nec^ity  of  the  establish  aient  of  a  Bureau  at  the  seat  of  goveriiieDt. 
to  provide  for  agncultural  schools  and  lectures,  has  long  eofrosaed  the 
attention  of  our  moet  inteUigcnt  fanners.  5»^w««  uw 

The  Report  from  the  Patent  Office  is  eagerly  sought  after,  and  n»d; 
bat  fells  into  the  hands  of  but  few  who  live  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

ALBERT  DAY, 


Thomas  Ewrank,  Eaq., 

Commissioner  of  Patents. 


JOHN  GALLUP,  2d, 
EDWIN  SCARBOROUGH. 


Tolland  Couxty,  Con.v.,  Januari/  19,  1852. 
Sir:  Having  received  your  Agricultural  Circular  through  the  hands  of 
my  friend,  L.  P.  Waldo,  Esq.,  I  reply  in  brief  to  such  of  your  inquiries 
as  1  am  able.  ^ 

fTAco/ cannot  be  made  a  profiu-.ble  crop  with  us. 
Com  is  one  of  our  staple  crops,  and  is  more  extensively  cultivated  in 
this  section  of  country  than  any  other  grain,  except,  perhaps,  oats. 
Cuano  18  not  used  to  any  extent.  The  average  produce  of  corh  ranges 
froni  ^5  to  40  bushels  per  acre  in  this  region.  Some  experimenUng  ferm- 
ers  have  obtained  as  high  as  80  busiiels  shelled  corn  per  acre,  f  think 
there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the  manner  of  cultivating  Uiis 
crop  wuhin  the  last  25  years,  and  that  the  average  product  per  acre  has 
<loubled  during  iliat  lime. 

The  method  of  cultivating  varies  with  different   individuals.     The 
general  practice,  I  shoHid  thiuk,  is  to  select  a  grass  plot  which  has  been 
mowed  3  or  4  years;  turn  it  over  well  with  a  good  plough;  then  spread 
on  fro!n  20  to  30  loads  of  stable  or  barn-yard  manure  per  acre,  and  im- 
mediately  incorporate  it  with  the  soU  by  harrowing  the   suriace  thor- 
oughly, without  disturbing  the  sod  beneath.     Th^s  should  be  done  just 
before  the  time  of  planting;  tlien  mark  off  into  rows,  about  3  foot  apart 
each  way,  and  plant  without  further  preparaiion.     Four  sialks  are  usu- 
ally  left  standing  in  each  hill.     Most  farmers,  at  the  time  of  planting,  put 
into  the  hill  a  shovelful  of  fine  manure,  or  some  other  fertilizing  sub- 
stance, to  give  the  corn  a  start.    As  soon  as  the  corn  is  up  sufficiently, 
a  horse  and  cultivator  pas*  between  the  rows  each  way;  aftei  which  men 
with  hoes,  finish  the  weeding.     Two  more  hoeings  finish  the  culiivatioii 
of  the  crop.     When  the  kernels  become  glazed,  the  crop  is  cut  iTp  close 
to  the  ground  and  put  into  small  shocks  to  ripen.     The  practice  here  is 
to  earth  Up  round  the  iiills  at  the  last  hoeing.     The  land  generally  being 
rather  moist,  the  crop  is  not  generally  injured  by   drought.     In   dry 
and  sandy  soils  a  level  cultivation  is  recommended.     Pursuing  this 
method  in  my  own  practice,  1  have  usually  obtained  from  40  to  60  bush- 
els per  acre.     I  have  made  no  estimate  of  the  cost  of  cultivation. 

In  harvesting,  the  poor  corn  is  sorted  out,  and  usually  fed,  in  a  nw 
^^f  either  to  fattcniug  cattle-  or  hogs,  and  the  good  corn  is  grooikl 
oefore  feeding;  for  neat  oatUe  and  horses,  it  is  groi^  with  the  cob;  for 
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hep,  it  is  shelled  and  mixed,  usually  with  oat3,  buckwheat,  or  somft 
other  grain,  before  grinding.  ^^ 

The  farmers  have  learned  to  set  a  high  value  upon  the  manure  made 
in  their  hog  yards.  But  in  this  section  we  are  all  formers  only  in  a  small 
way,  and  but  few  keep  more  than  from  2  to.  4  hogs.  I  think,  usually 
the  quantity  of  manure  ,6  each  s«  ine  falted  would  be  from  3  to  6  can' 
loads,  of  50  square  feet  each.  This  is  done  bv  suoplyine  the  yards  with 
weeds,  turf,  and  other  substances.  ^fy    s        y«us  wiin 

SJe«.— Two  years  ago  I  had  14  ewes  and  I  buck;  sold  14  lamU 
on  the  fast  day  of  July  fol  $32;  sheared  45  pounds  wool,  worth  34  cents 
per  pound.  Last  year  had  14  ewes  and  1  buck;  raised  13  Iambs-  sold 
9  lambs  for  $20;  40  pounds  wool,  worth  34  cents  per  pound.  I  retained 
4  ewe-lanflbs  to  replenish  my  flocks.  I  usually  feed  a  small  quantity  of 
gram  daily  to  mv  sheep  during  the  winter.  I  think  it  does  not  cost  me 
over  SI  per  head  per  annum  to  keep  my  sheep,  including  the  Rrain-  so 
you  see  that  they  have  been  profitable;  but  I  have  had  very  good  luck 
for  three  years  past  in  raising  Iambs,  and  early  lambs  have  sold  very  well 

I  think  that  the  above,  after  all,  should  be  considered  as  an  exceptioD' 
nther  than  a  general  rule.  ^       * 

i,-?°C!  "^  'f^P^  generally,  and ,  though  of  the  native  breeds,  much  pains 

vfn^  Sf?  n  ^°  '^  '^*'^'  •^^  ^^'^  ^'^  ^'^^^  ^'^'^>  *n^  I  think  we  hive  a 
kind  that  will  compare  favorably  with  any  in  the  country.  Great  weicht 
and  early  maturity  have  been  the  objects  aimed  at.  The  color  is  white 
almost  uni versa  y  At  frcm  16  to  18  months  old  they  usually  wciirh 
?h!r?h/T/^  ''  ^  ^""^'-  ^  ^^'S-  portion  of  the  faJml^  fej 
A^A  r  ^"L^^"'  """^  P'^s  ^rom  6  to  10  months  old  weigb,  when 
dn^sed,  from  ^  to  400  pounds.  A  spirit  of  rivalry  has  grown  unt 
this  region  on  this  subject  within  a  few  years  past,  the  tendency  of  which 
h^been  to  secure  the  bast  breeds,  and,  in  my  opinion,  to  doubrihe 

{Jtr!!""^^'^^^  mechanics  fat  their  own  pork,  and  they  are  generallv 
sit  no  lir^  P.'"^""''  °^  the  garden,  and  otheVsources,  so  promiscuousl/ 
4'Iil  estimate  of  the  cost  can  well  be  made.  ^ 

a»r^Z''j  A^^'^^J^  ^'^"^  ^  "^"'^  "'e»f  in  the  northwest  part  of 
our  county,  and  is  said  to  be  a  profitable  crop.  It  is  not  raised  mtl^ 
aouth  part,  and  I  know  nothing  of  its  culture.  ^ 

in.'S^n  T*  *'^  ^«§»nn'»g  to  be  talked  of,  and  arc  cultivated  in  some 
iuSns      °"      '  ^'"'  "'  ""^  ^''  ^"  ""^  ^"^P^y^  "'^^  ^^'^  ^^^ 

fa^ra  hLVe  h^n  '^  ^'  since  they  have  been  afflicted  with  the  rot,  the 
larmers  have  been  more  shy  about  planting  them. 

ApplM,  which  were  formerly  made  into  cider,  are  now  ffenerallT  fed 

Pe^,^jf  l^'h!""  ^^  !?^'y  ne8"«='ed  till  within  a  few  yean  l«wt. 
K„  !!.  r  •  *    ^  varieties,  and  renovaimg  and    mprovioff  ooor  varieties 

fo'tu^''"K'at^t;'1"^  ^'^  *^" '«y  -^^^^  prim^.neir?oM"; 

of  a  Snn  ^  ^        ' ''  ^""""^  ^^  ™°«'  yalu^ble  productions 

(Mus-Oits  are  cultivated  to  about  the  same  extent  that  com  is. 
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???«  fll?i!f  r°^  ^^\'^,'"  ^~P  ^^^!?  ^^*»  »«*i  »  seeded  down  to  grass 
The  farmers  here  get  the  least  return  for  their  oat  crop,  compared  wiiKl 
Ubor  b^towed  upoB  it,  of  any  crop  which  they  ra'^Je   ThT^roun^^^^ 
jrfoughod  (If  a  corn  stubble)  early  in  the  spring;  the  oats  sown  hfJTiSws 
three  busheU  to  the  acre,  and  worked  in  with^the  cultivator  after  wS 

tl  ^;T^H  '  "^T"?;  \°^  '^^  ^^"^  '"^^  ^«-^»  ^ith  a  ^ush  ir  rol  e^  and 
Si      Thl  K     "*  .-'^^  ^^rV'     ^^^™««  *^^P  ^°»  30  to  50  bushels  ir 

nre  IS  nused  more  extensively,  taking  the  place  of  com      0-^6  b^t 
fcmen.  usuaUy  s«rf  down  their  land  Ibout  once  in  f~e  or  <rix  vea^ 
«w.ngfrom  8  to  10  pound,  of  clover,  «.d  from  6  to  Sql^l  „f  h^eX' 
SSbZt  R!.'i"""  '?""!*'  """J'  8«»  "'""g  ''"h  a  much  les,  quam^, 
rdSwnsId  wUh  7„h';:?:"""^- J"  ^."^""•i"  '""d'  'I'e  clover  sSd 

ke^mmT^V*'*???  °f  ">y  fc^ont  is  m«ie.  The  ftrmers  usually 
^^^  1.  V' '?  ?**'•  All,  I  believe,  make  butter  wholly  J  "7 
u  generally  market«d  beforehand,  and  deliveied  weeklv  in  soZ'  nf,\!l 

SSSCrtSf"'"""*  f^'^ri  P""-Hly"a  wllSanti""  A«r^. 

ftoS  K  ^  l1i)^und,  "*  °^'"''  '°*  >*'  ""■"""  ^"'"  much-sa; 

AwK  Oa«&  are  not  raised  to  any  great  extent.    Thcv  can  be  honoh.  „r 

^w^lrrCh^in'rh'  ^'^  "'V"""'  '""•  "he  i;s7or™i^„^"«,^'^ 

to  lw;eks  ofd   a,T.~  ,K  "^  cows  usually  go  to  the  butcher^  at  from  4 
^  r        ''*'  ""'  "*  "•«"  "orth  from  $3  lo  «6. 

of  IL'f  r&!J!rif^i°"f"''K^'  "  yoke  of  oxen  to  .ell,  bat  no  great  amount 
woMLctaf'tt^''^  I''s  "  "'"^f?  '°'  "''""'  """umption-  Good 
oSvoklat  hp'n™^n..-  ^  y~"'oW.  »«  wonh  from  88U  to  »iao 
per  yoke  at  the  present  time,  and  have  been  for  two  or  three  vears  nmt 

tre  wh^  fet^d  ^h.'„"  .h'J"*  *"  "'  '°  ""^  "^f'  ^  ««^'ll  «•'  K 
■wre  wnen  latted  than  they  are  now  worth  to  work 

•.nL«n  T  °'  """'^  ""^ *°y  *^°""t  are  raised  for  market.  The  farmers 
Jfm^  J,  ?  '"')!  **°"^  ^  P''^"^*^  out.  their  corn,  to  go  to  m ark^  S 
m.  1,  ana  to  church ;  and  that  is  abolt  all  that  is  done  wUh  tirhor^  kind^ 
Talue  of  horse,  usually  fiom  $60  to  $100.  "^* 

'     Yours,  truly, 

T«  tK-.  £^  «  JOHN  S.  YEOMAI»(S. 

lo  the  COMMIUIONKR  OF  Patwts.  y^^»^^^is. 


Cream  Hill,  West  Cornwall, 
«        ,  Jofiuary  3,  }852. 

Ci«.«l«  ?I^?f  ^  *°*T/'  **T^J^'  *  ^«^  questions  introduced  in  yow 
^ular,  confining  myself  to  those  relating  to  gnuini?  and  dairy  h^l 
bandry,  as  our  «,U  is  adapted  to  those  branches  offtlmg        ^    ^ 
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Grazing. — Our  best  meadows  yield  three  tons  per  acre  at  one  eottinf 
and  some  ferms  average  more  than  two  tons  of  hay  per  acre.  But,  g«n< 
•«rally,  that  would  be  too  high  an  estimate. 

Fresh  green  manure  is  employed  with  advantage  as  to  top-dressing  on 
moist  meadows ;  but,  if  it  contains  much  straw,  it  is  better  to  allow  u  to 
ferment  under  shelter,  or  to  compost  it  with  peat  or  swamp  muck,  and 
draw  it  out  in  autumn,  to  be  spread  in  the  spring.  Fermented  manure 
may  be  applied  in  the  spring,  or  in  the  summer  after  the  grass  is  cut,  or 
late  in  the  autumn;  but  gfeen  manure  seems  not  serriceable  when  applied 
Just  as  the  grass  is  starting  into  vigorous  growth  in  the  spring,  which 
thus  keeps  the  manure  moist  by  its  shade,,  and  rapidly  appropriates  all  of 
its  volatile  and  soluble  portions. 

'Ashes  and  gypsum  are  very  valuable,  and  much  used  as  top-dressings; 
but  the  former  should  not  be  applied  with  barn-yard  manure,  as  it  tends 
to  liberate  and  dissipate  its  ammonia;  while  the  latter  should  always  be 
applied  with  it,  as  it  will  retain  the  ammonia,  which  might  otherwise  es- 
cape. If  frequently  sprinkled  in  stables  and  on  tlie  manure  heap,  it 
must,  of  course,  become  fully  charged  with  this  gas,  which  will  be  ^vea 
•lip  when  needed  by  plants. 

The  effect  of  manure  is  most  distinctly  seen  on  land  which  is  already 
in  good  condition,  and  when  the  most  valuable  grasi:es  are  firmly  estab- 
lished. Most  of  the  land  mowed  in  this  region  is  permanently  in  grass, 
^and  its  productiveness  does  not  diminish  for  any  length  of  time,  if  prop- 
•crly  manured.  When  land  is  seeded  to  lie  only  a  lew  years  in  arotaton 
of  grass,  red  clover  and  timothy,  or  herdsgrass,are  alone  employed,  using 
•about  two  quarts  of  the  former,  with  six  or  eight  of  the  latter,  per  acre. 
When  the  land  is  moist,  and  it  is  designed  to  lie  permanently  in  grass, 
•a  half  bushel  of  reed- top  seed  may  be  added  to  advantage.  A  plea- 
tiful  supply  of  seed  produces  a  close  turf,  which  prevents  the  growth  of 
weeds,  and  the  stems  of  the  grass  are  finer  and  more  valuable. 

With  regard  to  the  cost  per  ton,  by  referring  to  my  note  book,  I  find 
-that  the  past  year  we  cut,  by  estimate,  about  2U0  tons  from  85  acres, 
employing  nearly  200  days'  work;  costing,  with  board  and  tools,  %\  50 
per  day.  Add  to  this,  interest  on  the  land,  at  least  $3  per  acre,  and  the 
xjost  of  returning  tlie  manure  to  the  land  to  keep  it  in  good  condition,  we 
-shall  make  the  cost  of  the  hay  in  the  barn  a  little  over  $3  per  ton.  With 
a  superior  crop,  contiguous  to  the  barn,  and  a  favorable  season,  it  might 
*€Ost  less  than  tliis.  • 

Dairy  Husbandry. — The  average  annual  produce  of  cheese  toa«owin 
this  region  is  about  300  pounds.  Where  the  dairy  is  large,  it  is  consid- 
ered most  profitable  to  make  no  butler  except  in  the  spring  or  fall,  while 
the  weather  is  cool  and  the  quantity  of  milk  small;  for  it  is  estimated  that 
every  pound  of  butter  takes  nearly  two  pounds  from  the  cheese,  besides 
^affecting  its  quality. 

In  smaller  dairies,  the  night's  milk  is  skimmed  in  the  morning,  and 
»miDgled  with  the  new;  for  the  cream,  if  once  separated,  cannot  again  be 
jnized  with  the  milk;  so  that  all  will  remain  in  the  cheese,  but  will  pass 
H>ff  in  the  whey. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  milk  which  will  make  1  pound  of  butter  will 
nake  nearly  3  pounds  of  cheese,  although  the  proportions  must  vary 
much  at  different  seasons^  depending  upon  the  quality  of  the  milk  and 
<he  character  of  the  weather. 


ITT 


their  condition  in  flesh,  the  qufli'y  onhe^^Jod  ex.r  ;l"„/",,e'a''ri 

The  cheese  of  this  part  of  Litchficia  county  is  much  like-I  ».„I  u  . 
to  market  under  the  name  of  Ch,hc»  cheese^  T™e  r  ce  this  veirT., 
been  low,  yieldmg  the  farmers  but  6  or  Oi  centa  per  n^uud      Th.,     f 

•2V  M  «^     T      "  ""fPS"  ™'"°  of  <■'""''.■'"  three  yoars  old   is  from 
«25  to  S3(),  and  we  consider  that  it  costs  that  to  raise  theni      rl  I  i 
o-ws  are  worth,  in  the  .pri„g,  from  $30  to  ^TZTi;^^^^ 

Steers  are  usually  broken  in  the  yoke  when  three  rear,  M  ir  .,  kt  i 
ani  c„„fi„  d  in  the  stanchions,  thJir  necks  ^0*^0  .sod  to  tstrai,  and 
they  submit  to  the  voke  verv  rpiflilv      Tho  r,.^  »  resiraint,  and 

place  them,  when /oked"b^'[;::n".':;o  p[  r    0  " oldeTcattre ''0^".  ih!^ 
way  they  are  sufficiently  broken  to  put  on  the  lead      Or', hi  I 

put  there  at  first,  or  eve.,  driven  alone_a  haUe  be!  put  on  oL  .?« 
.mm  and  gu.de  them  They  should  be  treated  ve^%^mry"a°a\i'°dlT 
or  they  may  acqu.re  bad  habits,  which  may  prove  tSl/,^m.  i.Tj 
important  that  they  should  be  trained  to  mo?e  quickly  „dfhe„o« 
Aey  .hould  not  be  checked  or  overstr«ned  by  hea^  loldi  when  vo^r 
Whenoxen  ore  worked  regularly,  especially  up„„Te^,"'^""3«; 
C"'  r,.d'?t'^,7  rr'"'  'hoeing  bec':rnes  ilm^s.  ^  ne^i^'alVi^' 

rak  roinfCite^;:::trs^^r;:^^^ 

i'lfs  r:nTa'^;---i.  f^r  t^;-;-'  ^  "'«  ^^-'  '"«  -'h '- 
In  a  rough  and  hilly  country  like  New  Eiidand    the  or  is  »■)».„.. 
geou,|y  employed  on  the  (arm  L  preference  to  the  horse     If  «  ell  IrwT 
.nd  poperly  fed,  he  will  do  nearly  as  much  work^wLie  the  exiin  es  of 
keeping  are  very  much  less,  a.,d  his  liabili.y  to  disease  and  acSden?  is 
very  small,  indeed,  as  compared  with  the  horse      And    wh»n  hi  ■ 
knger  needed  for  lal^r,  his'value  for  the  shamblef'o't"on  y  s'e^u'A,°: 
S7.n^?^!o«'  *"^''^"''"'  '"'  '''""*"■'  •""  P""*'«»  his  oVn^r"  from 

Respectfully,  yours, 

T.  S.  GOLD. 


New  Milford,  (Nokthvillk  Post  Offick  ) 

^;Z^.  Jf^I  Hon.' Trl^an^S^i.^^^     ^^^  ^"'^  '^^^^^  '^-«^ 
Living  in  a  region  of  country  favorable  to  affricnlture   I  have  not*,! 

vi;tt:"'4w^'"  ^"""^^  ^'-  '"'P^'^^^*^  culti^^itinn  of"h 0  ^Z\  "^i 
vici.my.     1  wenty-five  years  since,  much  of  our  plough-hnds  was  ex! 


:^ 
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hausted,  and  presented  as  forbidding  an  aspect  as  does  much  of  the  worn- 
ont  lands  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  By  judicious  cultivation,  these 
lands  have  been  most  completely  renovated,  and  their  productiveness  and 
value  have  been  increased  from  100  to  500  per  cent.  The  same  land 
which,  a  few  years  since,  would  hardly  pay  for  cultivation,  will  now  pro- 
duce 60  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  and  other  crops  in  proportion.  Our 
usual  course  with  worn-out  lands  is  to  summer  fallow,  ploughing  to  the 
depth  of  about  five  inches;  cross-plough  early  in  September,  being  care- 
ful to  leave  the  soil  thoroughly  pulverized ;  then  spread  evenlv  upon  the 
land  from  three  to  six  loads  of  fine  manure;  sow  with  rye,  and  drag  wiUi 
harrow;  then  tow  from  six  to  eight  quarts  of  timothy  seed  per  acre,  to 
be  followed  by  a  bush.  At  soon  as  danger  from  severe  frosts  is  past  in 
the  spring— say  the  20th  of  April,  the  ground  is  sown  with  clover,  at  the 
rate  of  from  two  to  three  quarts  of  seed  per  acre,  ^nd  dragged  in  with  a 
heavy  bush  or  harrow.  This,  so  far  from  injuring  the  rye  or  timothy, 
will  decidedly  improve  the  crop.  The  next  step  is  to  sow,  about  the  first 
of  May,  100  pounds  of  Nova  Scotia  plaster  per  acre;  the  plaster  being 
repeated  annually,  while  the  ground  remains  in  grass.  Lands  treated  in 
this  way,  if  not  too  closely  fed,  will  produce  a  most  luxuriant  crop  of 
grass,  for  three  or  four  years  in  succession;  when  the  timothy  will  have 
formed  a  thickly-matted  turf,  so  essential  to  the  production  of  Indian 
com.     Such  land,  with  a  slight  manuring,  will  produce  50  bushels  ot 

corn  to  the  acre.  j       •     i 

Neat  Cattle.— Cost  of  misiiig,  until  three  years  old,  a  good  animal, 
about  «28 ;  which  sel  Is  for  from  ^28  to  ^.36  and  $5 40 ;  the  latter  prices  for  fine- 
working  steers.    Much  altantion  is  given  to  selecting  and  breaking  steers, 
and  probably  no  county  in  the  Union  can  boast  of  finer  oxen  than  Litchfield 
county;  many  working  oxen  selling  as  high  as  $150  the  pair,  though  the 
average  of  good  oxen  might  be  set  as  low  as  §110  per  pair.     It  is  gener- 
ally  conceded  that  the  raising  of  a  poor  animal  does  not  pay  expenses. 
There  are  a  variety  of  opinions  as  to  the  most  valuable  breed  of  cattle  for 
practical  farming  purposes.     My  own  observation  and  experience  have 
led  me  decidedly  to  prefer  a  cross  of  the  Devon  and  Durham,  which 
unites  many  of  the  good  qualities  of  both,  without  retaining  the  defects. 
In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  as  to  the  best  method  of  breaking  steers  to  the 
yoke,  1  will  give  you  my  own.     Steers  are  generally  matched  at  two 
years  old,  and  much  depends  on  a  similarity  of  temperament.     When 
yoked,  a  strip  of  board  should  be  fastened  to  the  horns  by  strings,  which 
will  prevent  them  turning  Iheir  yoke.     Too  much  caution  cannot  be  used 
in  the  breaking,  as  many  of  the  bad  habits  of  working  cattle  are  acquir^ 
during  that  iinie.     When  first  yoked,  they  should  be  permitted  to  stand, 
during  the  day,  in  the  yard.     In  this  way  they  become  accustomed  to  the 
yoke,  without  any  trouble  on  the  part  of  the  owner:  and  will  generally, 
before  nighr,  walk  about  the  yard  togeiher  in  the  yoke,  taking  feed 
from  the  hands  of  the  master.     On  the  second  day,  put  them  into  the 
learns,  between  two  yokes  of  oxen  if  convenient,  which  day's  work  will 
generally  satisfy  them  thai  what  cannot  be  avoided  had  belter  be  pa- 
tiently endured.     If  a  steer  refuses  to  go,  and  lies  down  in  the  yoke,  in- 
serting a  pin  in  the  end  of  the  tail  will  change  his  mind  immediately,  and 
bring  him  to  his  feet;  when  coaxing,  whipping,  or  doggine  will  make  no 

iinp\'8sioii.    Two  or  ihree  inais  ol  thai  kind,  and  he  will  forever  afcan- 
di'i.  I'ue  exj-^-iinieiit.     (^'LtUnessi  and  u^ing  will,  then,  £Oon  make  them 


obedient  and  handy.  My  estimates  of  cattle  will  be  understood  to  annlv 
only  to  imported  br^s,  «nder  good  management.  NegS  s^k  foU 
short  of  the  estimate  from  one-third  to  one-half.  *^g'«^^e^  s^»  fall 

Sheep.— The  raising  of  fine-woolled  sheep  is  generally  abandoned  in 
this  vicinity,  and  coarse  sheep,  for  mutton,  have  ^en  sub^S  wWcK 
are  considered  the  most  profitable  stock  of  the  farmer.  The  SouTh  D^wns 
are  preferred  for  the  purpose  of  raising  lambs  for  market.  The  nVm^r 
of  lambs  will  generally  exceed  the  number  of  ewes  in  a  flock  The 
lambs  should  be  dropped  in  February  or  March;  they  are  sold    at  four 

Tt^A^'T^^''  ^l'^  ^'  head,  some  fl;>ck8LlLr^'highL 
13;  while  Uie  fleece  from  the  ewes  will  bring  about  the  same  as  a  §LS 

of  fine  wool,  the  quantity  per  head  being  greater.  For  raisinriambT^ 
flock  should  not  exceed  fiffy  in  number;  while  thirty  is,  pe  ha«  a  l^tUr 
number.  Dunng  the  season  of  lambing,  the  shiep  iS^stTaVe  ^ 
shelter,  and  a  good  stjpply  of  roots  or  mlal.  This  liod,  till  /riss  ^ 
insure  a  good  market  lamb.  '        ^       '  ^*" 

Yours,  with  much  respect, 

Hnn   T^  r  ALliKRT  N.BALDWIN. 

Hon.  Thos.  Ewbank,  / 

Commissioner  of  PcUents. 


MiLFORD,  New  Ha  vex  Cointy,  Ct., 
^        -  ,  December,  isol. 

Sir:  I  herewith  send  answers  to  some  questions  contained  in  vour 
Circular  for  August,  1851,  which  asks  informaUon  on  the  "^rious 
branches  of  agnculture.  A  part  of  the  topics  ordy  are  noUced:  for  vou 
truly  say  that  no  one  person  can  be  expected  to  reply  to  all  the  oues- 
tions,  as  they  extend  over  the  agricultural  productions  of  the  whole 
country.  *»iioic 

As  much  of  the  land  in  this  county  has  been  cultivated  for  about 
two  centur.es,  and  ^  most  of  the  farms  are  not  large,  as  compared  with 
those  m  some  other  States;  as  the  primitive  soil  was  not  remarkTblv  rich 
as  fertilizers  are  not  very  abundant;  and  as  labor  commands  a  high 
pnce,  you  will  readily  see  the  circumstances  in  which  products  of  JZ 
culture  are  produced.     All  localities  should  be  judged  by  their  pe^h. 

J!^J^;r^^T  '"  ^"^  *  ^'V  '?*u  P-^P^^''^^  of  wheat  raised  in  this 
county,  or  State,  as  compared  with  the  quantity  of  wheat-flour  which  is 
consumed  by  the  inhabitants,  and  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Formerly 
a  fiurcrop  of  wheat  could  be  raised  in  this  region:  but,  latterly    the 
wheat  has  eiAer  shrunk  or  blasted  so  much,  that  iu  cultivitiou  h^'been 

!f?K  w*  ^"''  (*"'  ^^^Y^^  ^'^'^  y®^'  ^"^  wheat  has  done  better;  and 
«  the  late  agricultural  fair  in  this  couBiy,  and  more  especially  it  the 
late  fair  in  Fairfield  county,  some  fine  samples  of  very  Vlurap  wheat 
were  exhibited,  and  the  growers  stated  that  the  crops  were  much  better 
than  formerly.  Perhaps  the  liberal  use  of  hme  and  a-shes,  as  manures, 
has  somethmg  to  do  with  these  improved  crops  of  wheai.  Hoih  fall  and 
spnng  wheat  are  doing  better  than  formerly. 

Com  f  Afaizej._This  is  the  most  raluable  crop  whicl/u^  raised  m  tkii 
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State;  not  that  it  will  compare  with  the  crops  raised  in  some  western 
and  southwestern  States:  yet  it  is  larg^^  enough  to  supply  the  inhabitants, 
and  have  a  consi(leral>le  sury)lns  for  exportation.  This  surplus  is  sent 
to  the  Slates  lying  easterly  ol  this  State,  and  to  the  West  Indies,  in  the 
shape  of  corn  meal.  But  a$  the  West  India  trade  has  declined,  the  ex- 
portation of  corn  meal  lias  proportionally  declined.  Guano  is  not  ex- 
tensively used  in  raising  corn,  as  its  cost  is  relatively  higher  than  other 
manures;  but  where  it  has  been  n.seil,  it  hns  answered  a  good  purpose; 
and,  in  small  quantities,  it  is  applied  either  in  the  hill,  at  the  time  of 
planting,  or  about  the  corn  at  the  tirno  of  first  hoeing.  The  yellow 
variety  is  mostly  preferred,  and  generally  the  ears  with  eight  rows  are 
grown;  but  soine  prefer  tlie  ears  with  ten  and  twelve  rows.  The  ears 
with  ei'glit  rows  riix^n  earlier  than  the  other  varieties.  From  2()  to  60 
bushels  the  acre  are  niised;  but  this  quantity  is  varied  both  ways,  ac- 
cording to  the  slate  of  the  soil,  the  mode  of  tillage,  and  the  season. 
Various  modes  of  tilhtije  arc  pursued.  Some  sward  lard  is  ridged,  and 
the  corn  planted  on  the  ridge,  and  the  balk  is  ploughed  up  at  the  first 
hoeing;  afterwards,  the  corn  is  liocd  cucc  or  twjce,  according  to  circum- 
stances. Others  plough  the  wlu.le  land  flat,  and  plant  upon  the  furrows. 
Flat  tillage  is  coming  into  general  use;  the  labor  is  thus  lessened,  and 
the  land  is  in  a  good  condilion  to  bear  the  drought.  Four  kernels  are 
dropped  in  a  hill,  and  the  hills  are  about  three  feet  and  a  halfapart.  It 
is  better  to  spread  the  manure,  and  plough  it  in,  than  to  place  it  in  ths 
hills,  especially  if  the  season  be  dry.  Thorough  tillage  generally  pays 
well.  From  ten  to  twenty  cords  of  yard  maimre  to  the  acre  are  needed 
to  insure  a  good  crop.     Corn  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  the  season 

will  permit.  .  . 

Hogs  fatted  on  com  make  the  hardest  and  best  pork;  sometinies  it  is 
fed  whole  and  sometimes  tlie  corn  is  ground.  When  fed  in  both  wayi, 
hogs  thrive  better  than  when  it  is  fed  either  way  alone.  Generally,  ctnii 
is  fed  raw,  but  hogs  like  it  better  when  occasionally  cooked;  yet  this 
mode  is  not  generally  folltnved,  for  want  of  cooking  conveniences  and 
the  high  price  of  fuel.  If  the  cultivator  is  able  to  do  the  work  himself, 
with  the  rent  of  ihe  land,  the  value  of  manure,  the  team  work,  and  the 
seed,  a  bushel  of  corn  may  be  raised  for  from  25  to  30  cents;  but  when 
all  the  labor  is  hired,  but  few  farmers  make  their  fortunes  by  raisioff 
com  in  Connecticut.  For  some  years  past,  the  price  of  corn  has  ranged 
from  75  to  90  cents  the  bushel. 

Oats. — Most  of  our  fanners  cultivate  this  crop  and  in  rotation.  0«t8 
usually  follow  a  crop  of  corn  or  potatoes,  and  with  this  crop  the  grass- 
seed  is  sown.  F'roni  20  to  25  bushels  the  acre  are  considered  a  good 
yield;  and  from  2  to  3  bushels  of  seed  are  sown  to  the  acre,  accordiugto 
the  goodness  of  the  land;  on  rich  land,  the  lesser  quantity  will  answer. 
Oats  should  he  sown  as  eariy  as  the  season  will  allow,  as  early  sowing 
goes  far  towards  producing  plump  oats.  Most  of  the  oats  are  fed  lo 
horses;  but  corn  and  oats  ground  together  make  fine  feed  for  hogs. 
Oats  exhaust  land  more  thsn  rye. 

Bye  is  extensively  culiivated,  and  yields  from  20  to  35  bushels  the 
acre,  more  or  less,  according  to  tiie  licl  mess  of  the  land  and  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  tillag".  The  crop  o[  \)ii  15  greatly  increased  when  the  land 
is  nsanured  wiih  whitefisli.  which  aic  bought  at  the  landing  places  at 
from  ik)  cents  lo  ^•■l  per  thousand,  according  to  the  supply  and  demand. 
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^  J?.^  ^'I?***l  greaUy  increase  the  crop  of  rye,  yet  some  fumen 
tteak  that  their  effect  is  to  bake  the  land  too  much,  and  others  believe 
that  they  tend  to  fiU  the  land  with  sorrel;  but,  notwithstandinif  these 
objections,  they  are  extensively  used  as  a  manure  in  most  of  the  se*. 
shore  towns.  Rye  exhausts  the  lands  less  than  almost  any  other  gnitx- 
and  If  cradlens  leave  the  stubble  high,  some  land  will  bear  good  crone* 
for  many  successive  years,  and  the  last  crop  will  be  as  good  as  the  first 
A  bushel  and  a  peck  are  usually  sowed  to  the  acre.  The  price  ranged 
from  75  to  85  cents  the  bushel.  *^ 

Barley  is  raised  to  some  extent,  but  not  very  generallv.  The  yield  of 
barley  to  the  acre  is  about  the  same  as  oats;  but  bariey  requires  richer 
land  than  oats.  Most  bariey  is  used  by  the  brewere;  but,  as  temperance 
has  increased,  the  wice  has  lessened,  and  the  quantity  raised  has  dimiu- 
ished.  Barrey  yields  from  20  to  30  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  the  usual 
pnce  IS  from  80  to  90  cents  the  bushel.  A  bushel  and  a  peck  usuallr 
sowed  to  the  acre.  *  ' 

P^  mdBecuu  arc  not  raised  as  a  field  crop,  but  thev  are  generally 

raised  in  gardens  for  culinary  purposes;  but  some  gardeners  raise  con- 
siderable  quantines,  which  are  sold  in  New  York  and  other  large  mar- 
k^,^and  are  thence  distributed  over  the  country  among  other  garden 

CW  and  Grasses  are  cultivated,  more  or  less,  by  all  our  farmers. 

.  JSnH  ^Tk  '""^  ^'^  ""^^  ^  '^®  ^'^'  according  to  the  richness  of 
,«.r^.l°  ^^^  ^ason  Yard  mannre,  and  sometimes  ashes,  are  the 
r^  7"  rV  Somejarmejs  are  in  the  habit  of  feeding  out  to  their 
«tUe,  from  stacks,  the  hay  which  has  grown  upon  the  land  Near  the 
washore,  plaster  of  Paris  is  not  worth  much  as  a  ferulizer;  but  in 
»€  inland  towns  the  gypsum  answers  an  excellent  purpose,  and  is 
extensively  used  In  laying  down  land  to  grass,  about  half  a  bushel  of 
heidsgrass  and  four  ouarts  of  clover-seed  are  sown  on  an  acre.  Some- 
times a  few  quarts  of  red-top  are  used.  A  mixture  of  herdsgrass,  rod- 
top,  and  a  httle  clover,  make  exceUent  fodder.  Clover  alone  is  not 
«Jeab  e;  it  is  apt  to  be  dusty,  and  then  it  brings  on  the  horses  a  cou^h. 
.u  ^^^^^f^"^  c'^P'  'he  herdsgrass  and  red-top  soon  wear  out  the 
«»1«T«.A  l#™r"^'.^"""^'  ^""^  securing  a  ton  of  hay  usually  cost 
aDout|6  or  $7.  In  ordmary  seasons  the  first  quality  of  hay  brings  from 
9^  to  911  a  ton. 

-Oat/y  Husbayidry.— There  are  not  a  great  many  large  dairies  kept  in 
inis  region;  yet  all  the  fkrmers  keep  some  cows,  and  many  of  them  very 
fine  ones.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  quality  of  cows;  some 
Will  make  from  i5  to  150  pounds  of  butter  in  a  year,  and  some  a  much 
IMS  quantity      Good  milch  cows  will  make  about  as  many  pounds  of 

iTlfS  °u  "?®^  '''m*  ^^^-  ^^^^^^  do  not  generally  chum  their 
Dew  milk;  but  the  milk  stands  a  few  days  for  the  cream  to  rise  on  the 
wp;  then  it  is  churned— sometimes  in  one,  someumes  in  another,  of  the 
^t  variety  of  churns  now  in  uac.  Butter  ranges  in  price  from  16  to 
«>  cents,  and  cheese  from  8  to  11  cents,  the  pound,  according  to  circum- 
«!I^*  }  naraerous  manufactories  and  workshops  in  this  Sute 
anofd  good  markets  for  butter,  cheese,  and  other  dairy  products. 

TVea/ Ca//fe.—This  region  is  famous  for  "red  working  oxen,"  and  all 
2-?.  ^  '  °f  neat  catUe.  For  form,  for  action,  and  for  general  beauty, 
u»    red  cattle     of  this  county,  and  indeed  of  other  parts  of  this  State, 
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ate  much  celebratod .  At  some  of  our  cattle-shows  may  often  be  seen 
200  pairs  of  ''red  workins:  oxen,"  which  could  hadly  be  beaten  in  per- 
formance  and  fieaiity-  The  cows  and  young  cattle  also  show  that  the 
breed  is  not  degenerating.  These  oxen  "speed  the  plough  "  handsomely 
at  our  plr>nghing  matches,  aiid  the  cows  lurnisn  a  good  supply  of  rich 
milk.  Some  pairs  of  these  oxen  sell  for  from  8100  to  SI 60,  and  some 
will  brinff  higher  prices,  especially  those  which  have  easily  managed  ox- 
carts loaded  with  4,500  pounds  of  stone.  Good  milch  cows,  in  the 
spring,  are  worth  from  f^'So  to  -ST-"),  and  in  the  fall,  from  $25  to  $35.  It 
costs  from  ?!  14  to  ,><23  to  rear  three  year  olds,  (iood  three- year- old  heifers 
are  worth  from  $^15  to  835;  but  the  prices  vary  according  to  their  milk- 
ing qualities  and  general  apptarance.  (iood  steers  are  worth  from  |j20  to 
$40  each,  and  when  well  marked,  and  work  well,  they  command  higher 
prices.  Most  farm  work  is  done  by  oxen ;  but  horses  are  used  for  distant 
transportation.  The  questimi,  "  How  an^  steers  broken  to  the  yoke  ?"  ad- 
mits of  various  answers.  .Steers  are  more  easily  broken  to  the  yoke  while 
yearUngs,  and  sometimes  at  an  earlier  age;  but  they  are  generally  broken 
when  two  years  old.  The  ''  boys  ''  catch  the  steers  and  yoke  them;  after 
remaining  yoked  for  some  hours,  they  are  trained  around  the  yard,  or 
lot,'and,  after  repeating  this  training  for  a  very  few  days,  they  are  put  to 
light  work.  Some  "  boys  ".(for  breaking  steers  is  generally  boys'  work) 
yoke  up  the  steers,  and  forthwith  put  them  on  the  chain,  between  two 
pairs  of  oxen,  and  make  them  *'  go  ahead  "  any  how.  After  the  steers 
have  been  worked  a  few  weeks,  and  the  team  is  about  to  come  home,  the 
young  steers  are  put  t'orward.  and  made  to  lead  the  team  homeward, 
•which  they  do  willingly.  Koon  they  learn  to  "hoi  and  gee"  easily. 
The  second  year,  the  steers  work  upon  the  neap  of  empty  carts,  and  soon 

learn  to  hold  up  their  heads,  as  drivers  bid  them;  and  when  they  are 
four  years  .old,  they  manage  the  carts  as  handily  as  the  old  oxen.-* 

A  few  full-blooded  Devon*  are  kept,  but  more  generally  crosses  with 
l>evons,  and  sometimes  with  Durhanis.      Most  of  our  farmers  believe  that 

native  cattle  ar^  kept  more  ea.sily  than  iniported. 

Horses  aiifJ  Mules.  — Hut  iew  mules  are  reared  in  this  section  of  our 
State,  and  those  wliich  are  shipped  to  ihe  West  Indies  most4y  come  from 
the  western  and  middle  States.  Some  good  horses  are  reared  in  this 
region,  and  they  are  receiving  an  increasing  attention.  Very  few  persons 
are  largely  engaged  in  rearing  colts, "and  most  of  those  reared  come  from 
brood  mares  whirh  are  used  in  ordinary  farming  business.  When  the 
mares  are  ridden  or  driven  to  the  "  meeting-house,"  to  the  mill,  or  to  the 
fiurm,  the  colts  go  also.  Mares  are  as  careluUv  treated  as  their  condition 
requires.  In  this  way,  the  rearing  of  colts  is  profitable.  Three-years- 
ola  colts  will  have  cost  from  S25  to  §40,  and  they  are  often  worth  from 
$50  to  $t80.  The  breaking  of  colts  is  also  the  "  boys'  "  work,  and  they 
begin  X6  halter  and  handle  them  quite  young.  Colts  are  put  to  light  ser- 
vice as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  work ;  but  if  they  are  ridden  before  they 
are  three  years  old,  they  are  liable  to  become  "  hollow-backed,"  and  are 
otherwise  injured.  From  infancy,  they  are  kept  by  the  side  of  their 
dams;  and  when  they  are  about  three  years  old,  they  are  harnessed, and 
by  the  side  of  their  dams  they  trot  off,  as  usual,  and  soon  become  good 
workers. 

Sheep  and  Wooi. — Some  sheep  are  kept  by  most  farmers  in  this  vicin- 
ity; but  most  o(  them  keep  small  llocks — enough,  however,  to  furnish 


wool  for  family  use.  and  some  to  spare.     When  there  was  much  unen- 
cloaed  land,  in  many  towns  there  were  large  '•  town  tlocks,"  belonging 
to  many  owners,  and  were  tended  by  a  shepherd ;  but  since  these  land^ 
have  becorne  enclosed,  the  '^  town  flocks  ''  Ijave  disap{)eared .     Although 
wool-growing  is  not  extensively  carried  on,  fet  our  farmers  bcliave  that 
this  business  would  be  profiuible,  if  .sheep  could  be  protected  from  the 
ravages  of  dogs.     But  dogs  are  so  plenty,  and  so  mischievous,  and  it  is 
so  diflicult  to  obtain  indemnity  for  their  ravages,  that  for  i/as  and  some 
other  causes  the  number  of  sheep  has  lately  diminished.     In  the  north- 
ern  part  of  this  State,  sheep  are  more  plenty,  and  more  wool  is  clipped. 
It  is  thought  that  wool  can  be  grown  at  froi'n  15  to  20  cents  the  pound, 
and  for  some  time  past  prices  have  ranged  at  from  40  to  50  cents  the 
pound  for  the  wool  of  sheep  crossed  with  merinos.     The  wool  of  full- 
blooded  nierino  and  Saxony  slieep  commands  a  higher  price.     Some  of 
the  first  imported  merinos  were  brought  to  this  country  by  the  late  Col. 
David  Humphreys.     In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  "  merino  specula- 
tion" ran  so  high  that  some  rams  sold  for  $1,000,  and  ewes  commanded 
enormous  prices.     But,  like  other  speculations,  this  has  passed  away, 
(leaving  some  ''  wrecks"  behind,)  and  now  merinos  can  l)e  had  at  mod- 
erate prices.     Their  fine  wool  is  more  valued  in  the  manufactories  than 
for  family  use.    The  merino  wool  is  no  stronger  than  that  of  common 
sheep,  and  it  is  harder  to  work  up.     Most  of  our  farmers  think  that  tlie 
native  sheep  are  kept  more  easily^nd  cheaply  than  the  merinos  or  Saxons. 
These  last  would  nearly  starve  on  short  pastures,  where  the  natives  would 
thrive.    The  mutton  of  the  imported  sheep  is  no  better  than  that  of  the 
natives,  and  the  latter  costs  much  less  than  the  former.     A  cross  of  one- 
quarter   imported    blood    with    three-quarters  native  blood    suits   many 
farmers. 

Hogs  are  not  raised  iu  large  droves  in  tliis  vicinitv,  but  almost  every 
family  raise  their  own  pork,  which  is  esteemed  better  for  their  use  than 
any  that  can  be  bought.  Our  pirk  is  of  the  first  quality,  and  as  good  as 
the  very  best.     By  a  State  law,  swme  are  not  ''  free  commoners;"  but 

towns  can  make  laws  to  allow  ihem  to  go  at  large.    Many  always  keep 

their  swine  in  pefts;  but  others  allow  them  to  graze  and  feed  upon  their 
own  lands  till  they  are  ready  to  be  fatted,  and  then  they  are  penned  and 
corn-fed  till  they  are  ready  to  butcher.  When  about  a  year  old,  the  hogs 
will  weigh  from  300  to  500  pounds;  and  spring  pigs, killed  in  December, 
often  weigh  300  pounds.  A  mixlu/e  of  ''old  fashion  hogs"  with  Berk- 
shires,  and  with  the  China  breed,  generally  does  very  well.  But  more  de- 
pends upon  ihe  feed  than  upon  the  breed;'  but  in  this  last  there  is  a  choice; 
yet  almost  any  breed  makes  good  pork  when  fully  fed.  Whole  corn  is 
generally  fed  out;  but  when  the  hogs  have  become  fat  and  lazy,  tliey 
prefer  ground  feed.  Hogs  are  better  fatted  with  old  com  than  with  new, 
especially  if  fed  with  ears,  as  the  ears  of  new  corn  make  their  teeth  sore. 
Raw  corn  is  generally  fed  out;  but  just  before  killing  time,  the  hogs  like 
cooked  food,  and  those  who  have  cooking  conveniences,  and  plenty  of 
fuel,  pursue  this  method.  Pork  is  worth  from  $5  to  $7  the  hundred 
pounds. 

Root  Crops. — Turnips  are  much  raised  as  a  field  crop,  and  they  are 
raised  in  increased  quantities.  Rutabagas  and  the  Scotch  variety  are 
raised  cheaper  than  a  crop  of  hay,  and  they  help  out  the  fodder.     Thejr 
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•re  usually  sowed  broadcast,  but  they  pay  well  when  sowed  in  drills  by 
those  who  can  conveniently  so  cultivate  them.  Sward  land,  in  good 
heart,  rather  moist  soil,  and  well  tilled,  in  a  favorable  season,  will  yield 
from  200  to  400  bushels  the  acre.  Raw  turnips  help  hogs,  which  eat 
them  readily;  but  when  cocked,  hogs  are  fond  of  them,  and  thrive  very 
fest.  Turnips  are  good  for  milch  cows;  bu:  as  for  their  fattening  quali- 
ties, there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  among  farmer.^. 

Potatoes  are  generally  and  extensively  cultivated.  Mercers,  pink  eyes, 
black,  red,  and  other  varietiee  arc  raised.  The  former  Afill  bring  from 
12  to  16  cents  more  a  bushel  than  the  latter,  and  the  latter  generally  yield' 
better  than  the  former;  and  stme  think  that  the  mercers  are  more  liable 
to  rot  than  the  other  varieties.  Rows  about  two  feet  and  a  half  apart, 
and  hills  about  one  foot  and  a  half  apart,  answer  very  well.  By  this  ar- 
rangement, the  vines  usually  so  cover  the  ground  that  the  potatoes  will 
neither  suffer  from  an  ordinary  drought,  nor  be  scorched  by  the  rslys  of 
the  sun.  At  the  first  hoeing,  they  can  be  tilled  with  the  cultivator,  and 
afterwards  with  the  plough,  and  the  hills  can  be  properly  rounded  up. 
Potatoes  require  a  tolerably  rich  soil,  and  yet  for  a  few  past  years  it  is 
known  that  on  rich  land,  which  has  been  highly  manured,  the  potatoes 
have  rotted  more  than  on  larKl  less  manured.  The  cause  of  this  is  not 
known,  but  the  fact  is  fully  established.  In  this  vicinity  the  potatoes 
have  not  rotted  as  much  during  the  last  year  as  in  preceding  years.  For 
six  or  seven  weeks  in  July  and  August  there  was  very  little  rain,  and 
diiring  the  drought  there  weie  no  signs  of  the  rot.  But  icon  after  the 
rains  commenced,  the  signs  of  the  rot  appeared.  If  the  rot  is  caused  by 
insects,  which  work  down  the  vines  to  the  potatoes,  why  are  not  the 
potatoes  nearest  the  root  of  the  vines  most  diseased?  and  why  are  the 
potatoes  nearest  the  vines,  and  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  often  sound, 
while  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  hills,  and  at  the  extremities  of  the  roots, 
arc  found  rotten  potatoes  ?  Some  think  that  the  weather  has  much  to  do 
whh  the  rot;  and  others  believe  that,  from  age  or  some  other  cause,  the 
potato  itself  has  begun  to  degenerate.  For  some  years  past  those  pota- 
toes have  done  best  which  were  planted  very  early  in  the  season  on  a 
dryish  soil,  not  very  highly  manured.  A  good  yield  is  now  considered 
to  be  from  150  to  250  bushels  the  acre.  The  same  land  which  now  pro- 
duces the  above-named  quantities  formerly  produced  from  200  to  400 
bushels  the  acre,  with  like  tillage  and  manuring.  Why  this  falling  off? 
VV  ho  can  tell  ?  Pains  sfiould  be  taken  to  get  good  seed,  and  seed  from 
a  distance  does  better  than  lo  plant  the  saino.  p<^tatoes  which  grew  upon  the 
'  land. 

PruiC  Culiurc.—l^sn  applas  are  now  raised  in  this  part  of  the  State 
than  formerly.  The  increase  of  temperance  has  decreased  the  orchards; 
for  cider  is  viewed  as  an  intoxicating  drink  by  many,  and  it  is  not  as 
generally  used  as  formerly.  Hut  many  young  orchards  are  being  set  out, 
and  many  trees  being  grafted,  not  so  much  for  cider-making  as  for  obtain- 
ing good  apples  to  eat.  Many  consider  apples  as  good  as  potatoes  for 
hogs  and  oiher  animals.  (Jreat  care  is  now  taken  lo  obtain  choice  fruit. 
Seek-no-furthers,  Rhode  Island  greenings,  Baldwins,  and  russets  are  the 
▼aneUes  now  highly  valued. 

The  agriculture  of  this  State  has  powerful  competitors  in  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  western  Stttes.  Their  new,  fertile,  and  cheaply  ac- 
quired  farms,  their  comparatively  mild  winters,  together  with  the  great 


ftKiNtiM  of  intercommunication,  naturally  and  forcibly  tempt  onr  yonng 
and  middle-affed  men  to  migrate  westward ;  and  this  tends  to  increase 
the  price  of  labtir  so  much,  that  our  agriculture  cannot  be  carried  on  prof- 
itably by  hired  help.  The  crops  in  the  West  are  also  more  abundant,, 
and  raised  at  a  much  cheaper  rate;  and  the  facilities  of  fransportation  dim 
such  that  the  prices  of  western  products  regulate  the  prices  of  the  agri- 
cultural products  of  this  State.  These  things  are  not  mentioned  as  mat- 
ters  for  complaint,  but  rather  to  exhibit  our  real  condition.  But  with  all 
these  disadvantages  to  contend  against,  our  enterprising  and  persevering 
farmers  make  our  agricultural  interests  ikr  exceea  in  value  those  of  any 
other  branch  of  our  industry. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  friend,  &c., 

^  CHAS.  H.  POND. 

Hon.  Thos.  Ewbank, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Groton  County,  near  New  London,  Ct., 

December  20,  1851. 

Sir  :  Your  Agricultural  Circular  of  the  present  year  came  to  me  through 
the  postmaster  of  New  London;  and,  though  this  reply  to  it  would  be 
wnsidered  common-place  here,  it  may  be  interesting  in  other  localities 
to  know  how  we  farmers  are  situated,  and  get  along,  in  the  old  settled 
portions  of  our  country— in  Omneeticut  especially;  from  which  I  have 
not  noticed  any-  letter  in  either  of  your  two  volumes  of  Agricultural 
Reports — the  only  ones  I  have  seen. 

My  farm  lies  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  Thames,  about  one  mile 
north  of  the  growinff  city  of  New  London,  lying  on  the  west  bank. 
It  contains  about  290  acres  of  land,  of  which  about  130  acres  can  be 
pioBghed.  The  rest  is  woodland;  the  plough  land  is  not  smooth,  but 
has  granite  boulders  scattered  over  it,  and  it  is  hilly  withal. 

The  soil  is  generally  loam,  inclined  to  clay,  and  lying  about  three 
feet  deep  on  the  subsoil,  composed  of  sand,  clay,  and  small  stones,  so  hard 
that  it  requires  a  pick  axe  to  break  it  up.  The  farm  cost  me,  in  1837, 
|8,000,and  has  been  cultivated  200  years.  At  the  time  I  purchased, 
the  buildings,  with  the  wood  and  timber  on  it,  were  worth  $3,000,  which 
would  niake  the  value  of  the  land  about  $5,000. 

This  is  a  very  prosperous  part  of  the  country,  which  is  evidenced  by 
the  price  of  labor,  which,  for  a  man  to  work  on  a  form,  it  is  not  less  than 
S150  per  year,  with  board,  and  it  must  be  such  board,  too,  as  is  right,  or  it 
will  not  be  satisfactory. 

Women  to  do  house- work  are  in  great  demand  at  i^\  or  $1  50  per 
week;  at  these  prices,  one  can  hardly  afford  to  hire  an  American  woman. 

The  farmer,  therefore,  gets  along  with  as  little  help  as  possible;  and 
those  of  us  whose  work  is  done  by  their  own  families,  and  have  a  small 
capital— say  $2,000— to  commence  with,  are  very  thriving;  and,  in  the 
course  of  10  or  15  years,  accumulate  from  $10,000  to  $15,000. 

Taxes  are  small  in  this  locality;  all  taxes,  with  school  taxes  included, 
are  not  25  cents  on  $100;  and  we  have  ttood  schools,  too,  for  10  montht 
in  ■  yrear;  and  everything  the  farmer  has  to  dispose  of  he  can  get  aa 
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high  a  price  for  as  i>'  obtained  in  any  |»art  of  the  Lniied  States,  and  get  the 
cash;  and  what  he  buys  he  can  buy  as  clieap.  Here  likewise  the  small 
capital  of  S2,(XKJ  may  be  obtaiHcd  by  any  young  man  by  the  time  he  is 
thirty.  Those  who  have  it  not  at  that  age  among  us  (with  rare  excep. 
tions)  have  either  been  ic temperate,  improvident;  indolent,  or  in  too 
great  haste  to  marry. 

Our  ordinary  course  of  lanuing  i>.  the  first  year,  to  break  up  grass 
land,  and  plant  eocn.  Onr  aveia^e  crop  of  corn,  taking  10  years  together, 
when  we  apply  ('(jual  to  10  cords  of  stable  dung,  of  30  bushels  each,  to 
the  acre,  is  40  bushels.     Tiie  cost  of  the  manure,  if  purchased,  is  $10. 

Com  has  averaged  in  price  in  this  virinity,  taking  the  last  10  years 
together,  SO  cents.  It  has  lieen  as  low  as  07  cents,  and  as  high  as  $1  25, 
durhig  that  period. 

I  have  given  the  average  crops.  The  last  season,  on  the  application  of 
10,000  bony  fish  to  the  aere.  at  a  cost  of  S;7  50,  with  the  addition  of  3 
loads  of  stable  (Juui?,  at  a  cost  of  «;3 — in  all  .slO  50—1  got  55  bushels  of 
corn  to  the  acre.  I  think  my  corn  costs  me  CO  cents  a  bushel  to  raise 
it,  over  and  above  the  use  of  tho  land.  Corn  is  a  natural  crop  here.  It 
rarely  fails  but  for  want  of  manure  and  attention. 

The^ second  year,  our  ordinary  course  is  to  plant  potatooi.  When  they 
,<iid  not  rot,  the  average  crop  was  150  bushels  to  the  acre,  if  manured 
with  ten  loads  of  g<x)d  manure  to  the  acre.  Since  they  have  rotted,  they 
average  about  i'A)  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  great  preventive  against,  the 
rot  with  us  is,  to  plant  very  early,  and  of  the  earliest  kinds.  The  price  for 
the  last  four  or  five  years  has  averaged  70  cents  per  bushel;  they  are  now 
tvorth  here  80  cents  per  bushel.  The  third  year,  we  seed  down  to  grass 
with  rye  or  oats.  Our  average  crop  of  rye  is  about  15  bushels  to  the 
acre;  our  average  crop  of  oats,  about  25  bushels  to  the  acre.  In  seeding 
down  our  land,  we  put  on  eight  pounds  of  clover  seed,  a  bushel  of  red- 
top,  and  eight  quarts  of  herdsgrass,  (timothy.)  I  prefer  red-top  to  any 
other  grass  for  hay.  I  do  not  think  clover  of  nmch  value  for  hay;  and  if  I 
could  get  a  crop  t>f  otiier  grass  the  first  year  after  the  grain  crop,  I  should 
not  sow  any  clover.  j 

We  mow  our  land  for  seven  years  after  seeding  down,  and  then  plough 
again.  My  iiay  croj>  last  year  was  10  tons,  cut  on  about  36  acres  of 
land.  This,  with  an  ordinary  quauliiy  of  corn-fodder  and  straw  here, 
is  sullicient  to  winter  well  30  head  of  cattle.  The  crop  of  hay  last  year 
was  about  10  per  cent,  more  tlian  an  average.  The  cost  of  cutting  and 
of  curing  a  ton  of  hay,  the  past  season,  was  about  ,$2  50. 

Seat  Cattle  with  us  are  very  healthy.  I  have  never  lost  one  by  sick- 
ness since  I  have  carried  on  a  farm,  now  fourteen  years,  with  an  average 
stock  of  20  head ;  nor  have  I  ever  had  one  afflicted  by  any  disease,  except 
the  horndistempt^r,  which  is  easily  cured,  if  taken  in  time,  by  boring  the 
horn  nearly  through  with  a  gimlet  on  the  under  side,  about  three  inches 
from  the  root. 

The  value  of  a  cow  here  now  is  about  $20.  In  the  spring,  the  value 
of  the  same  cow,  with  her  calf,  will  probably  be  about  $28. 

I  prefer  cattle  mostly  of  native  bl()od;  say  three-fourths.  I  think  on 
the  amount  of  food  they  gtt  with  u>,  such  make  both  most  flesh  and 
milk.  ,  The  average  weight  of  our  native  cows,  weil  fatted,  is  550  pounds 
with  hide  and  tallow;  they  are  considered  well  fatted  if  they  run  in  a 
good  pasture,  without  being  milked,  through  August,  and  are  fed  plenti- 
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fully  with  green  coni-stalks  through  September.  Such  a  cow  will  ordi- 
narily have  at  least  40  pounds  of  rough  tallow.  The  average  weight  of 
our  oxen,  which  are  in  a  good  pasture  for  4  months— that  is,  from  July 
nil  Noveniber — and  have,  through  October,  plenty  of  green  corn  stalks, 
\9  900  pounds.  We  ncrely  give  grain  to  cattle  we  intend  to  dispose  of 
iHifore  the  1st  of- December;  after  that  time,  beef  rises,  and  keeps  up  till 
the  1st  of  July,  when  it  falls  again.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  our  stock  fatted 
for  market  I  think  is  fatted  in  the  foregoing  manner.  The  common  age 
at  which  our  cows  and  oxen  are  sold  to  the  butchers  is  10  years. 

I  do  not  think  that  imported  breeds  o[  ho^s  are  more  profitable  to  keep 
than  native  breeds.  The  common  age  of  our  hogs,  when  we  kill  them, 
is  about  18  months;  at  that  age  they  will  average  about  350  pounds  each. 
1  have  mine  shut  tip  in  the  pen  about  5  months.  In  that  period,  each 
will  consume  about  10  bushels  of  dry  corn. 

Meal  will  make  pork  faster  than  corn;  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  pay  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  procuring  it  in  ordinary  cases. 

I  think  if  hogs  are  healthy,  have  a  dry  house  to  sleep  in,  and  are  pro- 
tected from  the  wind,  but  not  too  warm,  GOO  pounds  of  corn  will  make 
'200  pounds  of  pork,  if  fed  out  in  the  fall  months. 

Besides  currants,  and  other  small  fruits  of  the  garden,  the  two  kinds 
of  fruit  most  certain  here  are  peaches  and  quinces.  With  me,  as  yet, 
neither  have  failed;  and  I  think  I  can  raise  either,  at  the  present  high 
price  of  labor,  at  40  cents  a  bushel.  Pears  are  quite  uncertain  here;  and 
as  for  apples,  one  year  we  have  the  rose  bug,  the  next  year  the  canker 
worm,  and  the  third,  perhaps,  (and  worse  than  either  of  the  others,)  a 
.small  insect  very  much  resembling  the  southern  sand-fly,  which  eats 
up  the  leaves  as  fast  as  they  are  developed.  This  insect  has  been  so 
destructive  to  my  trees  of  late  years  as  to  have  quite  killed  several. 

Bating  insects,  both  soil  and  climate  here  are  good  for  the  apple  tree. 
They  are  often  found  in  our  woods  as  volunteers,  and  many  attain  a  large 
size. 

1  have  apple  trees  containing  a  cord  of  wood  each.  Lime  and  plaster 
are  considered  no  fertilizers  with  us.  Ashes  are  considered  very  val- 
uable. Ten  bushels  of  dry  ashes  per  acre  I  consider  equal  to  30 
bushels  of  the  best  stable-diing.  1  have  tried  African  guano  on  corn, 
at  tiie  rate  of  300  pounds  to  the  acre,  at  the  cost  of  2^  cents  per  pound. 
I  did  not  think  it  paid  at  that  price.  This  was  in  1845.  Market  gardening 
is  carried  on  as  extensively  here,  |)erhaps,  as  farming  proper;  hut  I  have 
confined  myself,  as  you  will  see,  to  the  latter  entirely. 

Yours,  ttc, 

BELTON  A.  COPP. 

To  the  Commission KR  of  Patents. 


NEW  YORK. 


Potsdam,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  New  York. 

Sir:— Your  "  Agricultural  Circular"  has  been  put  into  my  hands  by 
my  friend,  the  postmaster  here,  with  a  request  that  I  answer  it,  so  £ar  as 
1  can;  with  which  I  cheerfully  comf^y. 
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Wkeai. — Guano  is  not  used  in  this  county  in  the  pioductitm  of  wheat 
or  of  any  other  crop,  unledF  it  may  be  for  the  purpose  of  experiiiientiii)r 
on  a  small  scale.    It  would  not  pay  cost.    The  principles  or  specific  food 
of  plants  contained  in  guano  manure  are  yet  abundant  in  our  almost 
virgin   soil,   and   neither  this  fertilizer  nor  plaster  will   ever  be  much 
required  in  most  parts  of  this  county,  if  farmers  do  but  husband  what 
i  resources  they  have.     The  average  product  of  wheat  per  acre  is  probably 
not  far  fi:om  fifteen  bushels.     The  surest  crop  is  the  spring  variety,  and 
this  is  much  the  most  raised.     The  most  profitable  method  of  raising 
cither  spring  or  winter  wheat,  is  to  sow  it  after  clean  hoed  crops  of  either 
corn  or  potatoes.     The  next  best  method  is  to  follow  after  peas.     My 
own  method  is  to  plough  but  once  for  wheat  or  any  other  small  grain, 
after  com,  potatoes,  or  peas^the  depth  six  or  more  inches;  but  am  gov- 
erned somewhat  by  the  depth  and  nature  of  the  soil  and  subsoil.     The 
time  of  sowing  fall  wheat  is  from  the  1st  of  September  till  November- 
but  the  eariiest  is  surest  tud  best.    Spring  wheat  is  sown  from  the 
1st  of  April  until  June,  and  here  again  the  eariiest  sown  is  surest  and 
f  best.    The  last  sown,  in  both  cases,  may  have  the  largest  growth  in  straw 
and  chaff,  but  the  earliest  will  exceed  the  other  in  quantity  and  quality 
of  wheat.    The  harvesting  of  winter  wheat  is  in  July,  and  of  spring  in 
August,  with  some  little  variations.    The  seed  is  best  prepared  by  first 
selecting  from  any  given  variety  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind,  either  by 
screening  through  our  grain-cleaners  or  mills  all  the  small  or  imperfect 
kernels,  or  by  crt*/mn'OM/—tli rowing  from  one  end  of  the  barn  floor  (30  or 
40  feet)  to  the  other— and  thus,  at  the  extreme  end,  obtaining,  of  course 
only  the  largest  and  heaviest  grain.     1  am  convinced  that,  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  healthy  character  and  productiveness  of  any  variety  of  wheat 
and  in  fact  any  other  vegelable  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  we  must 
use  for  the  seed  the  most  perfect  of  Us  kind.     The  quantity  sown  varies 
from  one  and  one-fourth  to  two  and  one  half  bushels  per  acre.     The 
quantity  raised  is  evidently  less  than  formeriy,  when  compared  with  the 
increase  of  population,  mostly  for  the  reason  that  the  West  can  afl'ord  to 
undersell  us.     We  cannot  compete  with  the  West.     Their  cheapness  of 
lands  and  facilities  of  rai^ng  it  ])revent  it. 

The  best  remedies  against  the  weevil  or  Hessian  fly,  or  any  other 
insect  or  disease  of  any  kind,  is— first,  use  only  the  pure  knd  perfwt  seed 
in  clean  and  suitable  soil,  ju  good  season;  and,  to  insure  against  smut, 
wash  It  in  water;  then  let  it  stand  from  six  to  twelve  hours  in  a  brine  of 
common  salt,  dissolved  to  the  point  of  saturation ;  after  which,  mix  from 
two  to  four  quarts  of  fresh  slacked  lime  witli  each  bushel  of  wheat-  and 
thus  let  It  remain  for  a  few  hours.  The  price  is,  this  year,  87  cents  in 
tnis  market.      I  he  average  nrire  heretofore  has  been  one  dollar. 

Corn.— The  average  product  of  corn  may  be  made  forty  bushels  per 
acre,  biit  twice  and  thrice  that  figure  are  sometimes  raised.  The  cost  of 
prodiiction,  as  usually  niado,  is  probably  fifty  cents.  The  best  system 
of  culture  is  to  plant  on  green  sward,  and  the  best  soils  are  found  on  our 
clayey,  loamy,  or  gravelly,  black,  sandy  ridges  of  land.  We  do  best  to 
break  up  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  six  or  more  inches  in  September,  in 
narrow  furrows,  breaking  and  turning  over  every  foot  of  the  land. 
Upon  this,  by  the  10th  or  15th  of  May  following,  we  put  our  barn-yard 
manure— from  ten  to  twenty  cords  per  acre,  as  we  have  it,  or  as  the  field 
requires  it— in  heaps  so  near  that,  when  spreading  it.  every  part  of  the 


field  can  be  readily  reached  by  the  spreading  operation.  When  this  is 
well  spread,  it  is  finally  harrowed  in  with  a  light  harrow;  thus  intimately 
mixing  the  manure  with  the  soil  on  the  surface.  The  surface  is  thus 
mellow  and  rir.h,  and  should  be  at  once  planted.  The  soil  below  is  not 
and"  should  not  be  disturbed,  either  in  this  operation  or  thereafter, 
throughout  the  after-cultivation;  and  the  best  instrument  to  be  used  -s  the 
horse-hoe,  or  the  horse  harrow;  tl-ie  surlare  should  be  kept  clean  and 
mellow  by  the  freijuent  use  of  the  sai4  cultivator  and  tlie  hand- hoe.  A 
good  crop  is  easily  obtained  by  such  process,  and  the  ground  is  in  good 
order,  with  one  more  ploughing,  lor  a  crop  oi  wheat.  With  the  wheat 
we  again  lay  down  to  grass. 

The  best  method  of  feeding  corn  to  hog*?,  is  to  first  Errind  and  tlien 
cook  it.  If  to  be  fed  alone,  in  the  form  of  pudding,  I  have  lound  it  prof- 
itable to  mix  it  with  pumpkins,  apples,  and  rcluse  potatoes  during  the 
first  weeks  of  feeding. 

Oats. — The  yield  of  oats  is  also  about  forty  bushels  per  acre;  from  two 
to  three  bushels  are  used  for  the  seed.  Of  peas,  we  generally  get  about 
twenty  five  bushels  per  acre,  and  sow  two  bushels  or  more  per  acre.  I 
consider  oats  to  be  exhausting  to  land — considerably  more  so  than  peas. 
I  believe  the  manure  made  from  peas  and  their  vines,  or  Ibdder,  to  be  of 
the  most  valuable  kind.  As  U  tood  for  man  or  animal,  and  as  a  crop 
preparatory  to  either  corn  or  wheat,  I  am  confident  it  is  not  appreciated 
as  it  should  be  by  St.  Lawrence  county  farners. 

Onuses. — The  grass-seeds  mostly  used  are  the  timothy  (herdsgrass) 
and  red  clover.  White  clover  is  indigenous  to  most  of  our  section  of 
country.  The  usual  quantity  per  acre  for  hay  is,  of  timothy  one  peck, 
and  of  red  clover  one  or  two  quarts,  as  the  farmer  chooses  to  mix.  The 
quantity  of  hay  per  acre  will  average  about  one  and-ahalf  ton.  *'  The 
best  fertilizers  for  meadows  and  pastures"  are  the  most  a»w/>/c  form  of 
rotating  crops,  as  I  have  belbre  described,  especially  where  lands  will 
admit  oi  it.  Moist  meadows,  not  bearing  to  be  ploughed,  should  not  be 
grazed  except  by  sheep;  and  such  meadows,  and  those  pastures  on  which 
on/ysheep  run,  will  admit  of  having  plaster,  one  bushel  per  acre  annually. 
Permanent  meadows  may  be  kept  so,  and  their  fertility  kept  up  if  not 
grazed  at  all,  provided  one  bushel  of  plaster  annually  be  sown  in 
August  or  September.  The  price  of  good  meadow  lands  will  average 
perhaps  twenty  dollars  per  acre,  and  farms  are  worth  from  ten  to  forty 
dollars  per  acre,  depending  of  course  much  upon  position  and  circum- 
stances of  soil  and  buildings. 

Dairy  Husbandry  — This  county  is  fiist  becoming  a  great  dairy  county, 
scarcely  behind  any  in  the  State,  and  we  have  but  just  begun  in  the 
business.  It  is  well  adapted  to  the  rich  grasses,  and  it  is,  most  of  it,  well 
watered.  The  climate  for  a  dairy  business  is  also  equal  to  the  best.  I 
believe  thtt  now  there  is  only  one  county  (Herkimer)  ahead  of  us  in  the 
dairy  products,  although  it  is  but  a  few  years  since  our  fiurners  have 
turned  their  attention  to  it.  I  have  travelled  over,  and  have  eaten  of 
butter  of  several  of  the  northern,  middle,  and  western  States,  and  have 
not  anywhere  found  so  rich  and  yellow  butter  and  cheese  as  we  make 
here — in  the  months  of  June  and  July  particularly.  During  that  season 
many  of  our  pastures  and  other  fields  abound  with  a  large  proportion  of 
the  dandelion  plant,  the  nutritive  properties  of  which,  together  with  the 
coloring  principle  in  the  plant,  when  eaten  by  the  cow.  impart  to  tke 
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milk  that  rich  flavor  and  color  which  I  have  nowhere  else  aeen.  In- 
stances are  frequent  where  the  avails  from  a  dairy  of  cows  will  average 
thirty  dollars  each.  Dairies  of  good  rows  will  make  225  pounds  of  butter 
per  cow.  This  is,  to  be  sure,  rarely  done;  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
doing  even  beyond  this  where  the  farmer  has  good  cows  and  proper 
facilitios  for  making.  Cot\'s  are  worth,  in  the  spring,  twenty-five  dollars; 
in  December,  fifteen  dollars.  Three-year-old  cattle  are  worth  fipom  twenty 
to  twenty  five  dollars  each.  Butter  is  worth,  until  September,  fifteen 
cents;  thmce,  until  December,  fourteen  to  fifteen  cents.  Cheese  is  worth, 
in  the  fall  season,  five  to  six  cents  per  pound.  It  is  mostly  sent  to  the 
Boston  and  New  York  markets. 

Horses. — The  growing  of  horses  is  profitable  here;  good  horses  always 
sell  readily  from  $75  to  $125  each;  ordinary  horses  are  worth  from  $50 
to  $75.  The  price  per  acre  for  the  pasturage  is  about  .$1;  and  hay  1$ 
worth,  oh  the  average,  So  per  ton.  It  can,  therefore,  be  easily  deter 
mined  by  any  one,  whether  the  growing  of  horses  is  or  is  not  profitable. 

Sheep  atid  Wool. — As  to  wool  growing,  after  having  had  some  expe- 
rience in  the  business,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  if  there  be  any 
profit  in  it,  it  is  much  less  than  that  of  raising  horses  or  cattle,  or  in 
dairying.  The  large  breed  of  sheep  are  most  profitable  for  their  carcass, 
and  more  than  for  their  wiool ;  yet  their  wool  sells  nearly  as  high  as  do 
the  finer  grades.  Their  flesh  is  better,  and  they  tell  on  tallow  better. 
They  are  more  hardy,  and  their  increase  more  to  be  relied  on.  One 
hundred  hardy,  coarse  wool  led  ewes  will  raise  100  lambs  where  the 
Saxon  will  raise  25  and  the  Spanish  merino  60;  each  having  equal  care. 
The  Saxon  will  shear  2^  pounds,  the  old-fashioned  merino  3^,  and  the 
coarser  varieties  we  have  here  will  shear  5  }X)unds  of  wool.  Buyers 
here  make  but  few  cents  difference.  For  10  years  past,  the  price  per 
pound  will  average  closely  upon  28  cents — only  the  average  price  of  I 
pounds  of  butter;  and  the  average  value  of  a  fleece  of  wool  is  not  greater 
than  for  8  pounds  of  butter. 

Hogs. — Pork-raising  is  profitable  under  certain  circumstances  only. 
United  with  dairying,  it  ib  a  good  business;  but  the  cniculcUing  farmer 
sees  to  it  that  no  greater  number  of  hogs  are  kept  than  can  be  tcell  kept 
on  the  refuse  after  the  butter  or  cheese.  Pork  is  worth  from  4  to  6  cents 
pr  pound,  according  to  weight  of  hog,  and  also  to  quality. 

Root  Crops. — The  cultivation  of  carrots  is  on  the  increase,  and  their 
raising  and  feeding  are  found  profitable.  The  raising  of  turnips  has  de- 
clined; with  us  it  never  can  supplant  the  potato.  The  average  yield  of 
potatoes  per  acre  varies  amch  in  different  years,  without  regard  to  the 
soundness  or  unsoundness  of  the  crop.  The  average  in  the  county  last 
year,  so  far  as  my  information  extends,  was  200  bushels  per  acre;  this 
year  it  does  not  much  exceed  100,  even  where  there  was  no  disease. 
Up  to  the  year  1849,  our  farmers  could  raise  potatoes  for  15  cents  per 
Inishel,  and  do  quite  well;  since  then,  our  near  facilities  for  market  per- 
init  us  to  sell  for  from  25  \o  35  cents  per  bushel.  There  has  been  some 
disease,  or  rot,  with  the  potatoes  in  this  county  for  several  years  past, 
but  it  has  been /or  less  than  at  the  east,  or  in  older  portions  of  this  State. 
I  believe  that  one  reason  why  we  have  had  less  of  the  rot  than  most 
other  portions  is sth is:  their  value  has  been  so  low,  and  the  quantity 
raised  so  great,  that  there  has  been  no  inducement  here,  as  a  general 
practice,  to  scrimp  in  the  seed.    The  farmer  living  where  their  value 


is  4  shillings,  would  plant  a  smaller  piece,  or  a  smaller  potato,  than 
woald  another  living  where  they  were  worth  only  1  shillini,'  per  bushel. 
Our  farmers,  whose  invariable  practice  it  has  been  for  twenty  or  more 
years  past  to  plant  one  good- sized  whole  f«otato  in  each  hill,  have  had 
no  **rot"  of  their  potatoes,  and  but  little  dirainution  of  quantity,  as  com- 
pared with  former  years.  The  stems,  seed-balls,  and  lea\es  give  the 
same  indication  as  they  did  from  20  to  30  years  since.  Such  fanners  as 
follow  the  old  common-sense  method  of  seeding,  now  get  300  b\ishels 
per  acre  ordinarily. 

I  desire  to  take  up  more  time  in  this  matter  of  the  potato  disease,  as  it 
is  called,  because  or  its  importance,  and  because  I  feel  quite  sure  of  the 
remedy,  as  well  as  the  cause,  or  rather  causes.  I  wish  for  space  to  say 
that  1  believe  the  cause  is  in  the  improper  manner  in  which  the  plant  has 
been  cultivated  for  many  years  past — planting  year  after  year  with  but 
parts,  or  with  the  smallest  of  the  unripe  tuber,  and  planting  so  late  in 
the  season  that  it  seldom  came  near  maturity.  We  treat  no  other  vege- 
table in  the  like  manner;  should  we  do  so,  we  should  soon  learn  the 
fatal  consequences.  A  few  years  since,  and  for  2  or  3  years  in  succes- 
sion, I  lost  seriously  with  the  rot,  and  I  then  followed  the  eastern  and 
commoH  practice  of  using  small  seed,  as  well  as  late  grown  and  late 
planting.  I  was  induced,  by  observation  and  reflection,  to  change  my 
practice— to  plant  early,  on  dry,  rich,  and  warm  soil;  to  use  for  seed 
good-sized  and  the  ripest  potatoes,  planting  them  whole.  1  covered  the 
seed  to  the  depth  of  4  or  5  inches;  and,  after  the  plant  came  up,  kept  the 
ground  clear  from  weeds,  and  the  surface  often  mellowed  witli  the  har- 
row or  cultivator.  1  plant  several  varieties,  and  for  5  or  0  years  last  past 
have  lost  scarcely  any.  These  have  been  fairly  tested  in  several  in- 
stances, and  have  not  failed;  where  others,  differently  treated,  have  been 
ruined.  It  may  and  will  be  asked,  it  this  comes  to  light,  if  the  cause 
and  llie  remedy  are  so  simple,  why  has  starving  Europe,  or  our  enlight- 
ened and  suffering  North,  not  f(»und  them  long  before  this?  I  cannot 
tell  why;  but  will  reaffirm  my  opinion,  as  before,  and  have  abundant 
proofs  of  the  facts  of  my  practice  and  its  results;  and  will  venture  to  pre- 
dict that  the  disease  of  the  potato  will  continue  to  appear,  more  or  less, 
(something,  to  be  sure,  according  as  the  seasons  may  differ.)  so  lontr  as 
the  practice  is  adhered  to  of  growing  the  potato  as  in  former  years. 

hYuit. — The  cultivation  of  apples  is  receiving  much  attention  in  this 
county  of  late.  Our  farmers  are  taking  great  interest  in  that  matter.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  business  will  be  made  very  profitable,  either  for 
market,  for  fiimily  consumption,  or  to  feed  (when  cooked  with  potatoes, 
pumpkins,  and  meal)  to  swine.  I  have  had  some  practice  in  feeding 
apples  to  swine,  as  above,  and  am  sure  of  their  value. 

Manures. — Plaster  is  used  here  to  some  extent;  it  is  used  on  grass 
mostly,  on  mowing  fields,  and  also  on  grain.  It  is  found  [MX)fitable,  at 
S8  per  ton  even,  to  apply  to  wheat  or  rye  when  the  land  is  sandy;  and 
the  grain  has  been  sown  upon  the  sod,  or  turf.  It  is  used  to  good  ad- 
vantage on  grass;  particularly  on  permanent  sheep  pa.stures,  or  on 
meadows  where  they  are  soon  to  be  broken  and  manured  with  yard 
manure.  Lime  is  not  yet  much  used  in  farming.  My  own  practice  is, 
to  use  plaster,  lime,  salt,  and  ashes,  slarked  and  uuslackcJ,  mivod  in 
my  cauleyard  with  the  manure  of  the  yard  and  stables.  I  mix  those 
ingredients  in  the  yard,  and  in  the  heaps  of  the  yanl.  while  they  are 
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forming;  aiming  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  any  escape  of  the  extract 
or  ley  from  the  yard,  or  otherwise,  by  evaporation  from  the  heaps  of  val- 
uabie  principles;  or,  in  other  words,  valuable  vegetable  food.     By  a  sort 
of  reservoir  or  basin  in  the  yard,  I  prevent  its  waste  by  running  off;  and 
by  the  use  of  plaster  in  and  upon  the  piles,  I  prevent  much  of  the  evap- 
oration.     I  throw  the  long  or  strawy  manure  into  such  heaps,  iu  season 
to  have  fermentaiion   tako  place,  and  slow  combusiion  considerably  ad- 
vanced, before  I  wi.sh  to  draw  it  to  the  field,  to  apply  to  my  corn  crop. 
The  fermentaiion  t!iroiii,'li  which  it  has  passed  destroys  most  of  the  seeds 
of  weeds  with  which  unfurmented  manure  is  usually  invested.     A  better 
and  more. correct  knowledge  of  the  science  of  farming  is  greatly  want- 
ing; and  that  want  is  not  confined  to  this  county.     The  conviction 
is  evident  to  my  own  mind  that  only  about  one-half  of  the  amount  of 
farm  producis  is  obtained  that  would  be  from  the  same  quantity  of  land 
by  the  sarne  amount  o/  labor  provided  the  laborer  but  understood  his  art, 
so  as  to  Qtre  in  hin  labor  the  right  direction.     It  has  been  my  fortune 
{or  r/mfortmie)  to  work  some  one  dozen  or  more  farms  which  had  beeti 
carried  on  "aforetime  "  by  as  many  different  proprietors.     I  base  my 
opinioir,  therefore,  on  practical  experience,  as  well  as  upon  observation. 
I  am,  dtc,  sir,  yours,  respectfully, 

ISAAC  PARKER. 
1 .  EwBiMK,  Commissioner. 


Lafaroeville,  January  8,  1852. 

Sir:  I  duly  received  the  Circular  of  your  Department  sent  me  August, 
1851.  For  the  package  of  seeds  you  were  so  kind  to  direct  to  me  eaily 
in  the  spring,  you  will  accept  my  hearty  acknowledgments. 

Our  season  here  has  been  again  uncommonly  wet,  the  past  year  very 
perplexing  during  hay  tiirK-;  but  all  crops  have  returned  well  and  heavy, 
excepting  potatoes  and  com. 

Corn,  in  many  instances,  did  not  come  up  after  planting.  Some 
larmers  attributed  it  to  the  seed  having  lost  its  germinating  power  by  being 
«ver  and  anon  washed  in  the  field  by  the  long-continued  fall-rains. 
But  I  thmk  it  was  rather  owing  to  the  damp,  cold,  heavy  sUte  of  the 
soil  at  the  earliest  times  of  planting.  The  heavy  bo<lies  of  fnow  that 
fell  during  wmter  kept  the  soil  from  the  beneficial  action  of  the  frort, 
packed  it  hard  down,  and  the  result  was,  that  the  ground  generally 
ploughed  up  cold  and  lieafy.  Many  fields  had  to  he  planted  over  once, 
and  some  twice,  the  corn  not  coming  up  until  the  soil  grew  warm  with 
he  advance  of  the  season.  The  unusual  warm  temperature  of  Sep- 
tember, and  the  autumnal  frosts  holding  off  until  the  17th  of  October, 
«aved  the  crop  from  a  toial  failure. 

The  potato  crop,  as  usual  in  wet  seasons,  became  subject  to  disease; 
and  though  the  rot  was  not  so  extensive  in  its  ravages  as  in  foruicr 
years,  the  vines  being  cut  down  by  rust,  the  crop  was  arrested  in  its 
growth, and  the  yield  lew  and  small. 

The  agriculturist,  as  well  as  the  mariner,  being  daily  exposed  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  atmosplipre,  and  ih.'  means  of  julgiiig  uf  the  weather 
being  01  so  much  benel-cial  service  to  both,  the  study  of  tneteorology 
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becomes  a  part  of  their  trade.  If  I  may,  therefore,  be  permitted,  I  will 
subjoin  an  ^abstract  of  some  observations  on  the  weather,  made  during 
the  year  1851,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  perhaps  contribute  my  humble 
mite  to  the  information  required  under  the  head  of  meteorology  The 
instruments  used  were  a  thermometer  in  the  shade,  under  a  piazza  open 
to  the  north  and  w%st,  and  a  barometer  indoors;  the  place  of  observation 
about  lat.  44°  10',  Ion.  1°  east  of  Washington,  and,  I  believe,  nearly 
371  feet  above  tide -water  in  the  Hudson. 

The  yearly  Patent  Oflice  Reports  are  so  replete  with  useful  informa- 
tion collected  by  the  department— these  valuable  documents  recording 
the  interchange  of  notes  between  agriculturists  and  other  scientific  men 
of  all  and  the  remotest  parts  of  the  Union,  on  all  that  is  or  may  become 
pracucaily  interesting  to  the  mechanical  and  farming  interest  of  the 
country— are  so  highly  prized  throughout  the  land— that  it  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  Congress  should  limit  the  publication  of  copies  for  dig- 
mbuuon,  and  that  a  copy  should  not  find  its  way  upon  the  shelves  of 
every  Bchool-distnct  library  in  the  Union.  Since  1848  we  have  not 
seen  a  copy  of  the  agricultural  part  of  the  Reports  in  this  northern  region. 
I  am,  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

,  »       T,  ^  JOHN  N.  ROTTIERS. 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewbaxk, 

Chmmissumer  of  Patents. 


Abstract  of  Meteorological  Observations  for  \^\. 
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Paris  P.  0.,  Oneida  Co.,  New  York, 

I  December  15,  1851. 

Sir:  Having  a  direct  peteonal  interest  in  the  welfare  and  advancement 
of  the  cause  of  agriculture,  and  considering  at  the  same  time  its  imme- 
diate connexion  with  the  general  interests  of  the  country,  I  have  ever  felt 
a  willingness,  when  requested,  to  contribute  as  much  as  possible  from  my 
limited  stock  to  the  general  fund  of  information  on  the  subject.  Pres- 
etit  circumstances  are  such,  however,  that  I  must  content  myself,  on  this 
occasion,  with  a  passing  r«ply  to  some  of  the  questions  you  have  pro- 
•pesed — and  that  without  much  forethought  or  system. 

Crrass  Culture. — The  weather  during  the  past  season  has  not  been  as 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  $ome  of  the  crops  cultivated  in  this  region  as 
could  be  desired.  With  tiie  exception  of  a  few  warm  days  in  the  latter 
part  of  June,  the  weather  was  uniformly  cool,  much  of  it  cloudy  and 
damp.  This  retarded  the  growth  of  Indian  corn,  as  well  as  of  some 
other  crops;  but,  perhaps,  was  not  unfavorable  on  the  whole  to  wheat  or 
grass.  Pastures,  not  having  suffered  from  the  extreme  heat  and  drought 
usually  attendant  upon  our  midsummers,  continued  remarkably  fresh 
during  the  whole  season,  lo  the  great  benefit  of  the  dairying  business, 
which  is  pursued  to  a  larga  extent  in  many  portions  of  our  county;  as  a 
consequence,  the  product  of  butter  and  cheese  has  been  much  greater 
in  quat\tity  than  the  usual  average,  while  the  quality  is  quite  superior 
to  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  hay  crop  has  also  been  better  than  the  average;  and,  in  fact,  is, 
in  my  opinion,  more  abundant  than  has  been  harvested  for  six  years 
past.  I 

Red  clover  (both  large  and  small)  and  timothy  are  the  grasses  gen- 
erally cultivated  among  us,  either  for  hay  or  pasture.  These  are  some- 
times sown  separately;, but  usually  a  mixture  is  made,  varying  in  its  pro- 
portions, according  to  the  varieties  of  soil  or  the  opinions  prevailing 
among  different  individuals.  My  usual  practice  is  to  use  a  mixture  of— 
say  8  quarts  of  timothy  and  8  pounds  ^f  clover  seed  per  acre;  generally 
sow  in  the  spring — with  wheat,  barley,  or  oats.  Two  tons. per  acre  may 
be  considered  a  fair  average  of  the  hay  crop.  Gypsum  or  plaster  is  used 
to  much  advantage  on  our  upland  meadows  or  pastures  as  a  fertilizer, 
especially  on  sandy  or  gravelly  loams.  On  moist  lands  we  find  but  little 
benefit  fronr  its  application.  Much  also  depends  on  the  season.  It  is  sold 
at  the  mills  in  this  vicinity  at  about  $3  per  ton.  We  sow  from  one  to  two 
bushels  per  acre.  So  far  as  my  own  experience  goes.,  I  find  no  better 
fertilizer  for  meadows  than  a  top-dressing  of  compost  or  manure,  apjHied 
cither  very  late  in  the  fall  or  early  in  the  spring.  It  is  usually  more 
convenient  lo  apply  it  in  the  fall,  and  it  may  generally  be  done  at  that 
season  with  less  injury  to  the  ground,  from  driving  over  it,  than  in  the 
spring,  when  it  is  saturated  with  the  waters  of  the  dissolving  snows.  As 
the  hay  crop  is  principally  raised  tor  home  consumption,  and  in  many  in> 
stances  may  be  considered  as  coming  in  somewhat  incidentally  in  the 
rotation  of  crops,  and  the  mode  of  cultivation  is  by  no  means  uniform, 
the  cost  of  cultivating  it  per  ton  is  so  variable,  that  I  shall  not  attempt 
an  estimate  of  it  as  an  average;  it  would  probably  vary  from  .$3  to 
$5  per  ton.  In  many  instances  low  grounds,  too  moist  for  tillage,  are 
occupied  as  meadow  lands.  The  hay  procured  from  these,  although  of 
an  inferior  ([uality,  costs  but  little  more  than  the  labor  of  gathering,  ad- 


ded to  the  interest  of  the  value  of  the  land.     As  a  more  tliorough  system 
™n«?«  gradually  prevails,  the  quantity  of  such  meadows  is  propor- 
uonably  dimmished.  *     *^ 

\^'^^'^^^^'i"^f  ,^heat  is  not  as  much  grown  in  this  county  as  foiw 

!"®^'  A  fi,  ^'® V  '^''*  *®/®*'" '  ^''^'"  *^®  ^^^  Feces  in  cultivation ,  has  been 
fair,  and  the  quality  good.  From  the  general  uncertainty  of  the  winter 
wheat  crop  for  several  years  past,  the  attention  of  our  farmers  is  more  di. 
rected  to  the  cultivation  of  spring  wheat  for  bread.  The  Italian,  Sibe- 
nan,  and  Uiack  Sea  are  the  varieties  generally  prefeired.  The  first  two 
are  sown  as  early  as  practicable  in  the  spring,  at  the  rate  of  two  bushels  per 
acre,  and  harvested  from  the  middle  to  the  20th  of  August  The  aver- 
age  for  the  past  year  may  be  put  at  18  bushels  per  acre.  The  Black  Sea 
wheat  seems  to  be  better  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate,  and  although, 
in  consequence  of  its  small  size  and  somewhat  dark  kernel,  it  is  not  at  first 
received  with  much  favor,  it  is  fouiid,  on  trial,  to  be  an  excellent  variety. 
1  he  flour  does  not  as  much  resemble  that  from  winter  wheat  as  does 
the  tlour  from  the  Siberian, and  is  not  as  suitable  for  pastry,  but  is  found 
to  make  a  very  sweat  and  palatable  bread;  which,  if  properly  made,  is 
not  of  so  dark  a  color  as  to  be  in  any  way  objectionable.  This  variety. 
being  more  free  from  disease,  and  less  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  is.  IL 
far  as  my  experience  has  shown,  the  most  profitable  for  cultivation  for  a 
family  supply  of  any  kind  that  has  been  tested  in  this  vicinity.  Tha 
yield  IS  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  other  kinds,  fully  averaging  this 
year  20  bushels  per  acre.  ^  *    ** 

The  crop  of  spring  wheat  has  been  better  than  the  average  of  last 
year,  showing  an  increase,  probably,  of  20  per  cent.  Guano  is  not  used 
With  us  m  the  cuUivauon  of  wheat,  or  indeed  of  any  other  field  cidd. 
>resh  manures  are  not  profitably  applied  to  spring  wheat  except  on  very 
poor  soil  It  being  likely  to  induce  a  heavy  growth  of  straw  with  Ua- 
bility  to  lodge  and  rust.  A  field  in  good  heart,  fmm  previous  cultivation, 
IS  considered  preferable.  As  a  general  rule,  corn  ground,  which  has  beeil 
well  manured  for  that  crop,  ploughed  in  the  fall,  and  reploughed  in  the 
spring,  immediately  before  seeding,  is  found  best  fitted  for  spring  wheat 
My  own  crop  of  the  Black  Sea,  managed  in  this  way,  has  yielded  the 
past  season  ^o  bushels  per  acre,  and  weighing  over  00  pounds  to  the 
bushel.  It  was  not  injured  at  ail  by  the  Hessian  fly  or  weevil;  while 
other  Tarieues,  cultivated  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  received  material  in- 
jury,  particularly  from  the  weevil—in  some  cases  being  more  than  half 
destroyed.  The  Black  Sea  wheat  is  sowa  about  the  10th  of  May,  ajid 
harvested  in  August,  ripening  earlier  than  the  Siberian.  Uuantity  sown. 
\\  bushel  per  acre.  But  little  wheat  is  grown  for  market,  and  the  price 
IS  noininally  $1  per  bushel.  ^ 

//M/»an  Cb/7i.— This  is  an  important  crop  with  us;  but,  owini?  to  the 
unfavorable  season,  has  not  succeeded  as  well  as  usual.  The  cool 
weather  ofthe  summer  retarded  the  growth  so  much  that  it  was  mate- 
nally  injured  by  our  eariy  frosU,  except  in  the  most  favorable  localities. 
Ihe  most  approved  method  of  culUvation  is  planting  our  sward-«m>und. 
manured  with  coarse  barn-yard  manure  before  ploughing,  or  with  well- 
rotted  manuse  after  ploughing,  and  thorougtijy  mixed  by  harrowing.  A 
less  quanuty  of  well  rotted  manure  will  insure  a  good  crop,  if  deposited 
f 'i,®'^")',m"  ^^"^  ^'"  ^^^^^  planting,  at  the  rate  of  about  2  quarts  to  each 
nill.      1  lus  meih-d  i?  pursued  to  a  considerable  extent.     Kinds  planted 
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are  the  Dutton,  while  fiint,  and  red  glaze;  rows  3  feet  apart,  with  hills 
from  2i  to  3  feet  in  the  row,  according  to  the  kind  used.  The  Duiton, 
being  of  a  larger  growth,  requires  more  space  than  the  red  glaze,  and  in 
favorable  locations  will  yield  more  abundantly,  but,  as  it  requires  a 
warmer  season  to  bring  it  U)  full  maturity,  will  not  answer  in  every  lo- 
cality as  well  as  some  of  the  smaller  varieties.  Ground  tilled  between  the 
rows  with  a  cultivator,  and  crop  hoed  two  or  three  times,  according  to 
circumstances.  My  own  method  is  to  pftint  in  rows  both  ways,  at  the 
distance  of  3  feet.  This  a(^ils  of  a  free  use  of  the  cultivator,  which,  if 
run  througli  frequently  in  both  directions,  and  worked  as  near  the  hill 
as  practicable,  renders  the  labor  with  the  hoe  for  three  dressings  compar- 
atively light.  The  corn  is  cut  up  by  the  ground  and  shocked  as  soon 
as  the  kernel  is  glazed — say  by  the  middle  of  September;  husked  in 
October.  This  method  is  almost  universally  preferred  to  that  of  topping 
the  stalks,  as  seeming  a  greater  amount  of  fodder,  and  as  being  rather 
beneficial  to  the  maturing  of  the  grain.  The  average  product  of  this 
year  is  more  difficult  to  be  estimated  than  usual,  as,  owing  to  the  pecu- 
liarity  of  the  season,  more  was  depending  on  a  right  location,  and  other 
ikvorable  circumstances,  tlmn  usual.  It  has  varied  even  on  good  soils 
from  20  to  CO  or  70  bushels  per  acre.  Forty  bushels  may  be  considered 
as  the  average.  Price,  50  cents  i)er  bushel.  There  being  but  little  called 
for  this  season  for  shipping,  what  is  not  purchased  by  the  distillers  will 
be  principally  led  by  the  producers,  in  feeding  corn,  1  am  decidedly  in 
fiivor  of  using  it  in  the  condition  of  meal.  For  hogs,  its  value  is  mate- 
rially increased  by  cookingj  lor  cattle  or  horses,  1  prefer  having  it  ground 
with  the  cob.  In  this  form  I  prefer  it  in  the  spring  to  oats  as  a  horse- 
feed,  or  at  any  season  when  much  hard  labor  is  required  of  the  team. 

Oats. — The  crop  of  this  grain  has  been  very  good,  showing  an  in- 
crease above  that  of  last  year  of  fifteen  per  cent.  The  quantity  soi*"n  was 
larger  than  usual,  and  the  average  yield  may  be  put  at  45  bushels  per 
acre;  some  pieces,  however,  yielding  from  GO  to  70  bushels.  Present 
price,  32  cents,  or  one  cent  per  pound .  The  best  crops  are  obtained  from 
old  lands  in  good  cultivation,  but  will  succeed  well  on  sward  ground  if 
sown  early,  so  as  to  become  well  rooted  before  the  commencement  of  the 
summer  drought;  quantity  of  seed,  from  2  to  3  bushels  jxjr  acre.  My 
l^eference  is  for  the  latter  quantity,  as  thick  seeding  tends  to  check  too 
luxuriant  a  growth  of  straw,  and  the  crop  is  less  liable  to  be  thrown  down 
by  heavy  storms,  and  consequently  the  grain  fills  better. 

Barley. — This  grain  is  axteasively  cultivated  in  the  southward  por- 
tion of  this  county,  and  always  finds  a  ready  sale  at  fair  prices.  The 
quantity  sown  last  spring  was  probably  about  the  same  as  usual,  and  the 
product  about  the  usual  average ;  showing,  however,  a  slight  im^NroTcment 
in  the  quality,  the  weather  for  the  final  ripening  of  the  grain  having  been 
sfavorable;  sown  about  the  \ii  of  May,  and  harvested  abdut  the  10th  of 
August;  the  two-rowed  variety  generally  preferred;  quantity  of  seed 
from  2^  to  3  bushels  per  ncre,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  land; 
succeeds  be^t  alter  a  lux'd  crop,  but  may  be  sown  on  sward  ground,  it 
well  tilled;  requires  a  warmer  and  drier  soil  than  oats,  and  is  consid- 
ered less  exhausting  to  the  soil.  Barley  and  wheat  are  the  two  best 
c^op^  where  it  is  cU^siied  to  ^-eed  down  to  grass.  Price  of  barley,  deliv- 
«jri'u  at  the  caiiul,  Irum  W  li>  75 cents  per  bushel;  th«  former  has  been  the 


ruling  price  since  harvest,  except  for  a  short  time,  during  which  it  was 
run  up  by  speculators.     Product  from  25  to  35  bushels  per  acre. 

Pens  and  Beans. — These  are  cultivated  to  j^ome  extent,  but  not  as 
renovating  crops;  the  former  for  feeding,  and  the  latter  f  >r  market.  Peas 
weit  formeily  found  well  calculated  to  set  the  ground  lor  a  crop  of  win- 
ter wheat;  but  since  the  cultivation  of  that  grain  has  been,  ini  a  great 
measure,  abandoned,  there  has  been  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  quan- 
tity of  peas  sown.  Beans  are  more  largely  planted  than  formerly,  and 
it  is  believed  have  generally  afforded  a  fair  profit.  The  average  product 
not  known.  Price  from  Ijil  to  $1  25  per  bushel,  according  to  quality. 
The  small  white  generally  planted;  other  kinds  occasionally. 

Tobacco. — The  production  of  this  article  is  at  present  a  mere  experi- 
ment with  us,  although  its  consumption  is  by  no  means  so.  Very  few 
attempts  at  its  cultivation  among  us  were  made  in  former  years,  and  then 
only  on  a  very  small  scale.  The  past  year  has,  however,  shown  a  very 
material  cliange  in  this  respect,  and  several  have  been  induced  to  enter 
largely  upon  its  cultivation,  with  a  confident  expectation  that  it  would 
afford  remunerating  profits.  Whether  these  expectations  will  be  realized, 
or  to  what  extent,  it  is  yet  too  early  to  determine,  as  the  crop  is  yet  to  be 
marketed,  and  the  early  frosts  of  the  fall  injured  some  pieces  materially, 
but,  I  believe,  not  to  the  extent  that  was  at  first  apprehended.  I  under- 
stand the  encouragement  has  been  deemed  sufficient  to  warrant  future 
attempts  in  the  cultivation;  and  fiirther  experience  will,  no  doubt,  enable 
those  engaged  in  this  branch  of  industry  to  prosecute  their  labors  more 
successfully  hereafter.  A  rich,  warm,  alluvial  soil  seems  to  be  most 
favorable  to  insure  success;  and  as  it  is  found  essential  that  the  plants 
should  have  as  early  a  start  as  possible  in  the  fpring,  they  are  first 
planted  in  hot-beds,  and  subsequently  transplanted  at  the  proper  season. 

Potatoes. — The  potato  was  formerly  largely  cultivated  in  this  portion 
of  the  ceunty,  and  was  found  highly  valuable  to  the  farmer  for  many 
purposes.  Our  soil  being  well  Suited  to  produce  it  in  perfection,  the 
annual  crop  was  such  as  rendered  it  a  cheap  article  of  feed  for  either 
cattle,  sheep,  or  hogs,  and,  in  proper  quantities,  was  thought  beneficial 
to  the  horse.  The  product  from  an  acre  was  such  as  to  make  it  more 
profitable  for  such  uses  than  the  amount  of  grain  that  could  usually  be 
obtained  from  the  same  quantity  of  land;  the  quality  being,  at  the  same 
time,  superior.  Any  surplus  we  might  happen  to  have  of  the  finer  vari- 
eties was  generally  sought  for  in  seasons  when  there  was  any  demand 
from  other  portions  of  the  State,  and  freqticntly  found  a  market,  even  in 
other  Slates,  at  prices  which  would  warrant  transportation. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  disease,  which  prevailed  so  extensively 
for  several  years  past,  the  quantity  planted  by  us  has  been  gradually 
diminishing,  until  it  is  now  less  tlian  one  half  what  it  formerly  was; 
:»nd  the  aggregate  product  has  suffered  a  still  greater  proportionate  dim- 
inution, probably  not  exceed iL'  one-fourth  what  it  was  previous  to  the 
appearance  of  the  disease.  Snll  it  has  been  cultivated  in  many  instances 
the  last  season  at  a  profit,  the  average  product  being  near  100  bushels 
per  acre,  worth  from  41  to  50  cents  per  bushel.  The  crop  has  furnished 
Detter  profits  this  season  than  in  1850;  the  tubers  being  less  affected  by 
the  rot,  the  yield  of  sound  potatoes  wa.s,  consequently,  greater;  and  a 
failure  of  the  crop  in  some  portions  of  the  State  west  of  us  has  caused  an 
advance  in  the  price;  so  that,  although  the  quantity  is  still  much  less  than 
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"WBS  formerly  obtained,  ihe  increased  price  compensates,  in  some  degree^ 
for  the  diminution  in  quantity  to  those  who  raise  for  market.  This,  of 
course,  cannot  benefit  thoae  who  plant  only  ff>r  their  own  use;  and  to 
the  poor,  who  formerly,  in  so  many  instances,  relied  on  the  product  of 
their  little  potato  patch  as  an  important  means  of  support  for  themselves 
and  families,  and  who  in  tiities  of  scarcity  made  this  root  their  principal 
article  of  diet,  the  potato  rot  has  proved  a  most  serious  calamity.  But  it 
is  not  in  the  diminution  of  quantity  alone  that  we  have  suffered;  the 
Quality  has,  at  the  same  tiijie,  deteriorated.  The  varieties  which  were 
formerly  the  greatest  favorites,  such  as  the  pink-eye,  the  Mercer,  and 
English  white,  being  found  to  be  more  liable  to  be  SLffected  with  disease 
than  some  others,  have  been  nearly  abandoned,  and,  in  the  effort  to 
obtain  more  healthy  kinds,  quality  has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  over- 
looked, and  to  that  extent  that  it  has  now  become  quite  difficult  to  pro- 
cure what  we  would  formeriy  have  considered  a  first  rate  article  for  the 
table.  As  tojthe  cause  of  this  singular  and  destructive  disease,  which, 
cutting  off  as  it  does  one  of  our  most  valuable  and  healthful  products, 
must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  that  have  befallen  us 
for  many  years,  I  must  confess  I  am  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever.  Ne 
examinations  or  experiment!  I  have  been  able  to  make  (and  these  have 
been  numerous)  have  thrown  any  light  on  the  subject;  and  no  theory, 
as  yet  made  public  through  the  mcdmm  of  the  press,  or  otherwise,  has 
satisfied  my  mi«d  in  relation  to  it.  The  effects  of  the  disease  are,  it  is 
true,  sadly  apparent  to  us  all;  but  the  real  cause  is,  I  imagine,  yet  to  be 
ascertained ;  and,  until  that  important  discovery  is  made,  no  certain  remedy 
will  be  likely  to  be  found.  Palliatives  may  indeed  be  applied,  that,  under 
certain  circumstances,  will  seem  to  produce  fevorable  results;  while, 
under  different  circumstances,  they  will  be  found  of  no  avail  whatever. 
The  application  of  lime,  ashes,  charcoal,  coal  dust^  together  with  mow- 
ing the  tops  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease,  and  several  other 
remedies,  which  from  time  to  time  have  been  so  strongly,  and  often  con- 
fidently, recommended,  I  have  ttied  faithftilly,  but,  alas,  fruitlessly. 
Early  digging,  in  dry  weather,  which  has  been  suj^sed  by  some  to  be 
a  security  a^nst  loss,  has  been  tried  also — sometimes  with  apparent 
success;  but  m  other  instances  the  tubers  thus  secured,  and  deposited  in 
the  cellar  in  a  perfectly  dry  and  apparently  sound  condition,  and  carefully 
attended  to,  have  subsequently  been  diseased  to  that  extent  that  it  became 
necessary  to  remove  the  whole  of  thein  together — a  mass  of  putrefaction. 
During  the  pa^t  season,  the  commencement  of  the  disease  manifested 
itself  upon  the  leaves  and  stalks  at  a  period  so  early  that  an  entire  feilure 
of  the  whole  crop  was  anticipated;  but  in  this  instance  the  disease 
seems  to  have  assumed  a  new  phase,  and,  contrary  to  all  former  experi- 
ence, it  was  found,  on  digging  the  crop,  that  it  was  far  less  diseased  than 

in  1860,  when  the  first  symptoms  appeared  at  a  period  considerably  later 

in  the  season.  The  result  of  all  my  experience  has  taught  me  only  this: 
to  select  varieties  which  have  heretofore  been  found  the  least  liable  to 
disease;  to  avoid  the  application  of  fresh  manures;  to  plant  early,  on  a 
dry^ light  soil;  give  suitable  after-culture;  and  then  be  thankful  for  such 

a  crop  as  may  be  granted  me.  Still  I  am  not  without  the  hope  that,  in 
this  enlightened  age,  the  true  cause  of  the  disease  will  yet  be  discovered, 
and  the  suitable  remedy  derised;  and  whoever  shall  be  so  fortunate  as 


td  make  the  important  discovery,  may  certainly  claim  to  be  considered 
tS  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  age. 

QuTois  have  been  found  a  valuable  substitute  for  the  potato  for  feeding; 
and  the  cultivation  of  this  root  is  gradually  increasing  from  year  to  year. 
As  it  is  produced  for  home  consumption,  no  individual  has,  to  my  knowl- 
edge,  gone  into  it  very  extensively.  The  yield-Varies  from  600  to  1,000 
bushels  per  acre.  The  cultivation  of  an  acre  requires  much  more  iabor 
than  the  same  quantity  of  ground  in  potatoes;  but  as  the  carrot  may  be 
sown  in  drills  as  near  as  10  or  12  inches,  the  yield  is  much  more  abun- 
dant. Among  the  different  varieties,  the  long  orange  carrot  is  considered 
as  entitled  to  the  preference. 

Pruit. — The  cultivation  of  fruit  is  receiving  increased  attention ;  in- 
deed, all  are  ready  to  admit  that  it  has  heretofore  been  too  much  neglected. 
OurcUmate  is  not  well  suited  to  the  peach;  and  the  dumb  and  cherry 
are  much  affected  by  the  black  knot,  which,  if  not  attended  to  thoroughly, 
soon  destroys  the  tree.  The  fruit  is  also  liable  to  be  destroyed,  or  much 
injMred,  by  the  curculio;  consequently,  these  are  serious  drawbacks  upon 
the  cultivation  of  the  stone  fruits.  With  the  apple  and  pear,  however,  it 
is  quite  different.  These  may  be  produced  in  great  abundance,  and  in  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection.  The  land  appropriated  to  an  orchard  of 
judiciously  selected  varieties  of  fruits,  if  properly  managed,  can  be  made 
full  as  profitable  as  by  any  other  use  to  which  it  can  be  applied  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  labor  requiied.  Indeed,  in  most  seasons,  there 
are  but  few  crops  that  would  furnish  anything  like  an  equal  profit  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  land  occupied.  Although  the  other  fruits 
may,  in  time,  be  made  profitable,  as  yet  our  principal  reliance  as  a  market 
fruit  has  been  the  winter  apples.  These,  in  favorable  seasons,  are  begin- 
ning to  be  prodticed  in  large  quantities,  and  usually  find  a  ready  sale. 
Many  thoasands  of  barrels  have  been  marketed  in  a  single  season  fh>m 
this  and  the  adjacent  towns,  and  the  quantity  is  rapidly  increasing;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  increased  production,  the  demand  seems  to  increase 
in  about  the  same  ratio — the  prices  remaining  as  good  as  the  average  of 
former  yeare. 

The  varieties  most  generally  cultivated  among  us  for  winter  use,  as 
being  most  valuable  for  that  purpose,  are  the  Rhode  Island  greening,! 
the  Esopus  Spitzenberg,  the  Baldwin,  and  the  English  and  Roxbury  rus- 
set. The  Newtown  pippin  does  not  succeed  well  with  us ;  and  the  north- 
ern spy,  though  highly  recommended,  has  not,  as  yet,  been  sufficiently 
tested,  although  1  think  highly  of  the  apple  as  an  article  of  food  for  stock. 

Still,  with  the  knowledge  now  possessed  with  recard  to  the  cultivation 
of  fruits,  the  former  who  shall  be  so  neglectful  of  his  apple  orchard  as  to 
permit  the  growth  of  any  considerable  quantity  of  such  varieties  as  can- 
not be  used  more  profitably  than  in  feeding  to  hogs,  or  cattle,  is  certainly 

guilty  of  a  great  oversight.    No  one,  it  is  presumed,  will  claim  that  a 

bushel  of  apples  contains  as  much  nutriment  as  a  bushel  of  corn;  and 
yet,  with  proper  care,  the  quality  of  the  fruit  may  be  made  such  as  to 
command  an  eoual  price  in  market.  Still,  as,  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes, 
some  portion  of  the  fniit  of  each  year  will  be  found  of  a  quality  unsuit- 
able for  market,  notwithstanding  the  greatest  amount  of  care  has  been 
bestowed  upon  its  cultivation,  I  know  of  no  better  use  to  which  it  can 
be  applied  than  that  of  feeding.  Given  prudently  to  milch  cows,  apples 
induce  an  increased  flow  of  milk;  to  sheep,  removed  from  their  pastures 
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to  dry  fodder,  they  appear  to  be  a  great  luxur}',  and  are  highly  conducive 
to  health,  if  given  in  moderate  quantities;  and,  for  wintering  swine  I 
consider  them  far  preferable  to  raw  potatoes;  indeed,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  from  some  farts  that  have  fallen  under  my  observation,  that  if  a 
selection  were  made  of  varieties  best  adapted  to  that  purpose,  apples  would 
be  found  fully  equal  in  value  to  the  potato  for  feeding  to  swine,  in  any 
manner  in  which  the  latter  vegetable  might  be  prepared.  As  a  general 
rule,  sweet  apples  wouUI,  no  doubt,  be  found  most  valuable  for  this  pur- 
pose. Still,  1  would  not  make  my  selection  wholly  from  them,  for  the 
appetite  of  the  animal  should  surely  be  allowed  to  have  some  influence 
on  the  decision;  and  I  hare  frequently  observed  that,  when  allowed  to 
select  at  will,  in  an  orchard  where  the  different  varieties  were  accessible, 
the  pig  often  manifests  a  preference  for  a  sour  apple,  or  one  moderately 
tart,  if  it  is  rich  and  juicy.  With  such  a  chance  for  selection,  I  have 
known  pigs  to  thrive  more  rapidly  than  those  of  the  same  litter  confined 
in  the  sty,  and  attempted  lo  be  fattened  on  boiled  potatoes  and  pumpkins, 
mixed  with  milk,  and  maide  as  palatable  as  possible.  I  would  say  to 
the  farmer,  cultivate  none  but  the  best  varieties  of  apples;  it  costs  but  a 
trifle  more  to  raise  the  very  best  than  it  does  to  produce  the  inferior 
varieties.  If  your  trees  are  old,  and  still  vigorous,  but  yielding  inferior 
fruit,  renew  the  tops  by  grafting,  and  you  will  soon  reap  a  rich  reward. 
If  the  tree  is  decayed  or  unhealthy,  remove  it  at  once,  and  let  its  place 
be  supplied  with  one  that  will  be  worthy  of  your  care,  and  not  a  mere 
cumberer  of  the  ground.  Then,  if  the  time  should  ever  arrive  when 
the  markets  should  be  glutted  to  tkat  extent  that  you  cannot  make  a  sale 
at  a  remunerating  price,  you  will  still  find  that  your  labor  has  not  been  in 
vain;  you  have  secured  for  yourself  and  family,  during  most  of  the  year, 
a  palatable  and  healthy  treat;  and  for  the  surplus,  even  your  swine  grunt 
forth  their  gratitude  to  you  while  they  luxuriate  upon  the  luscious  repast. 

I  have,  sir,  thus  hastily  touched  upon  some  of  the  subjects  to  wnich 
you  have  done  me  the  honor  to  call  my  attention.  Owing  to  the  disad- 
vantages under  which  I  labor  at  present,  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  I 
confess  1  have  not  been  able  to  do  this  in  a  manner  satisfactory  even  to 
myself.  Were  I  able,  I  should  be  happy,  not  only  to  reply  to  several  of 
your  inquiries  v/hich  I  am  now  compelled  to  pass  without  notice,  but 
also  to  remark  u|x>n  the  cultivation  of  some  crops  grown  in  this  county 
which  I  do  not  find  in  ydur  list,  viz:  hops,  teazles,  and  broom  corn,  all 
of  which  are  cultivated  ton  considerable  extent  with  us,  and  usually  yield 
ffood  profits;  but  as  I  have  already  exceeded  the  limits  I  first  proposed 
tor  myself,  I  nmst  close.    I 

Wishing  you  abundant  success  in  your  really  important  undertaking, 
I  am,  dear  sir,  very  respectfullv,  yours, 

LORENZO  ROUSE. 


Stath  of  New  York,  Cayuga  County, 
I  December  I ,  IS51 . 

S'»-— Your  Circular,  requesting  agricultural  information,  was  duly 
'^  received.  j 

WAeai  is  the  leading  crop  in  this  section.    I  am  not  aware  that  guano 
is  used  to  any  extent  as  a  fertilizer  in  the  production  of  any  crop*. 


The  great  fertilizers  here  are  stable-manure,  plaster,  and  clover-  the 
former  at  tha  naere  cost  of  hauling.  Plaster  is  obtained,  by  hauliue  a 
few  miles,  at  $1  50  per  ton.  The  usual  method  of  raising  wheat  is  on 
the  three  or  four  rotation  system.  The  last  of  May,  or  the  Yirst  of  June 
turn  under  a  clover  crop  that  is  leg  deep,  (the  more  clover  the  better  5 
Plough  twice  afterwards,  with  an  occaMonal  harrowing  or  working  with 
the  cultivator.  The  time  of  seeding  is  from  August  20  to  Sepitnl>er 
10;  quantity  of  seed,  from  1^  to  2  bushels  per  acre;  time  of  harvesting 
from  July  2o  to  August  10.  In  the  spring,  after  seeding  with  wheat  in 
April,  It  is  seeded  with  clover,  at  the  rate  of  about  15  pounds  per  acre 
and  plastered  with  a  bushel  of  plaster.  The  second  spring  it  is  plas' 
tered  as  before.  On  the  last  of  June  the  clover  is  cut  lor  hav,  producing 
from  If  to  2  tons  per  acre;  the  last  of  August,  or  the  first  of  September, 
a  crop  is  cut  for  seed;  yield,  from  3  to  4  bushels  per  acre,  Which  is 
worth  from  $5  to  $6  per  bushel.  The  yield  of  the  wheal  crop  thus 
managed  is  from  20  to  30  bushels  per  acre,  and  is  worth  from  88  to  94 
cents  per  bushel. 

tbm.— This  crop  is  raised  more  or  less  by  all  farmers.  Stable- 
manures,  ashes,  and  plaater,  are  used  as  fertilizers  in  the  production  of 
this  crop  I  have  no  data  to  fix  the  cost  of  production.  The  best 
system  of  culture  is  to  plant  early,  (from  the  5th  to  the  10th  of  May,^ 
on  nch  land,  and  keep  the  crop  clean.  Yield,  from  40  to  80  bushels 
per  acre,  which  is  worth  from  46  to  51  cents  per  btishel.  My  own 
eipenence  m  harvesting  is  lo  cut  up  the  corn  at  the  ground  when  the 
?f  .i?  r,u  ^"^  glazed,  and  shock  it  up.  After  curing,  harvest  it;  and 
If  the  stalks  are  well  taken  care  of,  they  are  worth  as  much  for  stock  as 
a  proportional  crop  of  hay  from  tlie  same  land.  These,  cut  with  a  suit- 
able naachine,  have  their  value  increased  from  20  to  30  per  cent  The 
corn  I  consider  is  worth  as  much  more  for  grinding  as  the  stalks  are 
forcutnng.  3  s 

Clover  and  Grasses.-From  1^  to  3  tons  are  produced  per  acre. 
J'laster  is  the  cheapest  and  surest  fertilizer  for  meadows  and  pastures- 
for  upland,  clover  is  best;  lowland,  designed  for  pasture,  requires  tim- 
othy and  red- top,  at  the  rate  of  6  quarts  per  acre. 

Dairy  Busincsji.— This  branch  of  rural  industry  has  claiiii'ed  our 
aitention  for  years  As  a  general  rule,  iu  small  dairies  butter  is  made  in 
the  spring  and  fall,  and  cheese  during  the  warm  part  of  the  summer  To 
determine  the  quantities,  many  things  are  to  be  taken  into  the  account- 
as  difference  in  cows,  in  keeping,  and  many  other  local  cau.ses.  We 
consider  that  good  cows,  kept  right,  should  make  from  200  to  300 
pounds  of  butter,  or  double  that  quantity  of  cheese. 

Our  method  of  manufacture  is  so  similar  to  the  thousand  statements 
annually  published,  that  it  would  be  but  a  repetition  to  repeat  it  The 
points,  then,  where  most  feil,  and  different  opinions  exist,  are  these, 
upon  which  I  shall  only  dwell:  In  freeing  the  butter  from  the  milk 
after  churning,  which  we  do  wiUi  the  hand- ladle,  without  water  or 
washing,  with  as  litUe  working  as  will  effect  the  object,  none  but  the 
purest  salt  should  be  used- an  ounce  being  sufficient  for  a  pound  of 
butter-which  we  add  at  the  first  and  last  workings.  The  Liverpool 
ground  salt  of  the  Ashton  brand  we  consider  as  good  as  any.  WWn 
sufficiently  freed  from  the  mUk,  it  should  be  packed  in  good  (hard  wood) 
oak  firkins,  made  tight,  and  previously  soaked  (24  hours  or  l©nger)  in 
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gtrong  brine.  The  air  should  be  excluded  as  much  as  possible  during 
the  filling,  which  should  'jc  done  in  a  coolj)lace.  When  foil,  wit  a  fine 
white  cloth  ovsr  the  buttef,and  a  thin  layer  of  salt  over  that,  and  head  up 
the  cask.  Butter  thus  male  and  packed  has  kept,  and  improved  as  long 
as  kept.  We  consider  that  butter  improves  by  age  as  much  as  cheese. 
When  butter  is  made  by  (fuming  tlie  milk  or  cream,  it  should  not  stand 
more  than  36  hours  before  it  coagulates;  and  hence  it  will  be  observed 
that  in  cold  weather  it  is  lomewhat  difficult  to  keep  a  room  at  a  temper- 
ature high  enough  to  effect  that  result.  Our  method  is  to  scald  the 
milk,  when  strained,  in  the  pans,  by  setting  them  on  the  stove.  Should 
it  freeze,  skim  it  immediately.  The  butter  is  equally  as  sweet  as  May 
butter,  and  is  not  as  white  as  when  otherwise  managed .  Price  of  butter, 
16  cents;  of  cheese,  7  cenits. 

The  culture  of  fruit  is  receiving  increased  attention,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  it  can  be  made  a  profitable  crop.  I  consider  apples  to  be  worth 
as  much,  by  weight,  lor  feeding  stock— cattle,  hogs,  or  horses— as 
potatoes.  The  culture  of  peaches,  pears,  and  apples  is  being  largely 
extended,  and  the  demand  is  steadily  increasing.  The  varieties  most 
desirable  depend  much  upon  the  place  and  the  use  to  which  ilie  pro- 
ducer designs  to  put  them. 

Verv  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

.  BENxNErr  RADFORD. 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank. 


,    '  Clifton,  Monroe  Coxjktt,  New  YeaK, 

December,  1861. 

Sir:  In  this  section  guano  is  not  applied  to  any  crop,  except  it  be  by 
gardeners.  The  only  manure  for  wheat  is  green  crops  and  barn-yard 
manure. 

Wheat.— The  best  varieties  of  wheat  are  white  flint  and  soles  wheat. 
The  soles  is  esteemed,  under  favorable  circumstances,  to  be  the  most 
productive;  is  an  earlier  grain  than  the  flint;  has  a  stiffer  straw;  will 
do  to  sow  later,  and  harvest  earlier;  but  is  an  easy  grain  to  shell; 
consequently,  must  be  cot  before  it  is  fully  ripe,  or  much  is  lost  in 
harvesting.  The  kernel  is  plain,  and  of  a  bright  color,  and  makes  a 
fine  article  of  flour.  The  flint  is  more  liable  to  lodge  pn  rich  land,  but 
not  as  liable  to  waste  in  harvesting;  it  makes  the  best  of  flour.  Where 
a  large  crop  is  sowed,  I  think  the  farmer  would  find  it  to  his  interest  to 
cultivate  both  kinds.  Our  wheat  produces  fi-em  20  to  40  bushels  per 
acre.     The  time  of  seeding,  from  10th  to  20th  of  September. 

I  commenced  harvesting  my  last  crop  the  21st  of  July.  I  had  a 
heavy  crop.  My  flint  was  lodged  so  that  the  greatest  part  had  to  be  cut 
by  hand,  and  some  of  it  by  sickles.  My  soles  wheat  stood  up  so  that  I 
cut  it  by  horse-power.  I  used  one  of  Seymour  and  Morgan's  reapers. 
My  wheat  is  not  all  marketed ;  I  therefore  cannot  state  the  average  per 

acre. 

The  preparation  «f  seed  that  I  prefer,  is  to  have  it  clean  from  all  other 
seeds  and  smut.     For  the  last  two  years  I  have  ploughed  but  once  for 


vheat  or  com,  and  then  fi)llow  with  harrows  and  cultivators.  I 
have  iwed  Ides's  wheat  culti?ator,  which  has  worked  well  on  mr 
land.  ' 

You  ask  whether  the  yield  is  on  the  increase  or  diminishing.  In  reply 
I  would  say  that  I  obtain  greater  yields  than  for  ten  years  past.  I  think 
this  is  the  experience  of  roost  of  the  farmers  in  this  vicinity;  yet  there  are 
men  in  this  county,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  that  will  waste  their  manure 
and  impoverish  their  land.  I  think  that  the  manure  that  can  be  saved 
ori  one  hundred  acres  of  land  that  is  suitable  for  wheat,  if  properiy  ap- 
plied under  good  management,  will  prevent  a  decrease  of  crop. 

Com. — This  is  a  valuable  crop,  and  next  in  importance  to  every  far- 
mer to  that  of  wheat. 

My  practice  is  to  cover  the  land  intended  for  corn  with  coarse  manure 
from  my  yards,  that  have  been  kept  with  and  littered  with  straw,  where 
my  sheep  have  left  their  droppings,  together  with  what  has  been  taken 
from  my  stables,  (which  is  not  a  small  pile,  for  I  stable  all  my  horses, 
oxen,  and  cows.)  When  the  cround  is  dry  enough  in  the  spring,  I 
plough  about  8  inches  deep,  and  turn  the  manure  under.  If  I  cannot  do 
It  without,  I  have  a  hand  with  a  rake  to  follow  after  and  rake  the  ma- 
nure mto  the  furrows.  When  it  is  well  ploughed  under,  I  have  a  heavy- 
roller  passed  over  it;  then  harrow  it  lengthwise  the  furrows;  then  go 
into  it  with  a  wheat  cultivator,  set  it  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  sod,  and 
work  It  till  it  is  mellow  on  the  surfiice  as  deep  as  I  can  and  not  disturb 
the  manure  and  grass  that  is  turned  under;  then  mark  the  ground  both 
ways  three  feet  three  inches  apart;  then  plant  five  or  six  kernels  in  each 
hill.  As  soon  as  it  is  up,  so  that  we  can  follow  the  rows,  I  start  a  com 
cultivator  between  the  rows,  roUing  it  both  ways.  After  this,  go  over  it 
•gmn  in  like  manner,  and  follow  with  hoes  and  dress  it  out,  leavinc  four 
fimatM  in  a  hill.  ° 

If  eircnmstances  will  permit,  I  would  say,  continue  to  work  it  with 
either  plough  or  cultivator,  until  the  com  shades  the  ground,  so  as  to 
keep  the  weeds  down.  After  the  corn  is  off,  I  have  found  that  the  succeed- 
ing crop  is  more  benefited  by  the  manure  than  the  corn.  I  think  the 
best  method  of  feeding  corn  to  make  pork  is,  to  cook  it.  My  practice 
for  some  years  past  has  been  to  shell  my  corn,  and  fill  a  potash  kettle 
half  full  with  it,  then  fill  it  with  water  to  the  brim;  then  boil  it  until 
the  water  is  u»ed  up.  When  this  is  done,  the  kettle  will  be  full  of  corn. 
This,  I  think,  is  better  than  grinding,  to  say  nothing  about  the  toll. 

I  never  applied  the  manure  for  any  given  ouantity  of  corn,  so  as  to  be 
•hie  to  state  what  the  increase  of  grain  woula  be  by  applying  the  manure 
from  the  hog-pen. 

Oats  are  grown  to  a  hmited  extent.  I  have  taken  but  one  load  of 
oats  to  market  since  I  have  lived  on  my  present  farm,  and  that  was  some 
15  or  20  years  ago.  They  are  usually  fed  to  teams  on  the  farms  on 
which  they  are  crown. 

BaHey  is  used  by  some  in  rotation  between  com  and  wheat. 

It  sometimes  produces  well,  but  I  do  not  cultivate  it,  nor  other  grain 
that  has  beard.  These  will  penetrate  into  the  fleece  of  wool,  so  that  it 
will  be  impossible  to  f^ee  the  wool  from  them,  if  the  straw  is  put  into  the 
yaid  where  the  sheep  are  kept.  , 

You  ask,  Is  wooi  ^rmeing^  profitable  ?  I  would  say,  to  a  limited  extent 
Jt  is,  on  wheat-growing  farms. 
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More  sheep  can  be  profitably  kept  in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer. 
Too  close  feeding  in  summer  is  calculated  to  reduce  the  prospect  of  a 
subsequent  wheat  crop  on  the  same  land.  Sheep  are  useful  iir  winter  to 
help  reduce  the  straw  stack  to  nianur«\  This  should  be  done  by  spread- 
ing the  straw  daily  in  their  yard,  -rhey  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  to 
ihe  stack  and  help  themselves,  as  is  sometimes  the  case.  In  so  doing, 
they  will  be  apt  to  get  straw  and  chalT  worked  into  their  fleeces.  That 
will  damage  their  wool. 

Sheep  will  winter  well  t>n  hay  once  a  day,  and  straw  twice  each  day. 
To  tliose  that  I  wisii  to  fatten,  1  add  a  feeding  of  corn  once  a  day. 

Sheep  should  have  u  daily  su[»piy  of  water  through  the  winter,  asoftea 
as  any  other  animal. 

My  post-office  is  Clifton,  Monroe  county,  New  York. 

Most  respectfully,  yours, 

ASHBEL  A.  HOSMER. 

Hon,  Thomas  Ewhaxk, 

Commissiotiir  of  Patents. 


RocHKSTER,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1861. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  embraced  in  the  Patent  Office 
Circular  of  August,  Ibiii,  I  offer  you  such  facts  as  are  within  my  knowl- 
edge, and  the  various  processes  of  husbandry  that  prevail  in  western 
New  York. 

Wheat. — Guano  is  not  used  as  a  fertilizer  for  wheat  in  this  region, 
•and  only  very  sparingly,  far  experiment,  on  any  other  crop;  and,  as  far 
as  1  am  advised,  it  has  not  met  the  expectations  of  the  users.     TheiMrin- 
oipal  fertilizer  for  wheat  is  clover,  with  plaster,  and  a  proper  rotation. 
Barn-yard  manure,  with  llio  surplus  straw  put  in  heaps  and  properly 
handled,  is  also  u>ed  on  siirnnier  fallows;  or  fresh  manures  applied  to  the 
corn  crop,  and ,  after  the  corn  is  taken  otf,  immediately  ploughed  and  sowed 
lo  wheat.     What  by  many  is  thought  a  better  process,  is  to  follow  a 
manured  corn  crop  the  next  spring  with  barley,  and  the  barley  with 
wheat,  and  seed  down  witli  rlover.     The  rotation  most  prevalent  is  to 
allow  the  field  to  lie  in  clo\'er  one  or  two  years,  and,  if  there  are  still  foul 
grasses,  to  summer-fallow  by  three  ploughings;  or,  if  a  clean  clover,  lay  or 
mix  with  timothy  grass,  turn  under  the  middle  of  June,   and  subdue 
with  the  cultivator  often.    Many  persons,  who  are  short  of  meadow,  mow 
the  clover  early,  and  allow  it  to  bloom  again,  and  turn  it  under  the  first 
of  September,  and  inTme4iatcly  sow  to  wheat.     Both  of  the  la.st  pro- 
cesses are  rapidly  prevailing,  in  preference  to  the  old  summer  fallowings,  or 
three  ploughings;  and,  if  properly  performed,  succeed  equally  well  at  half 
the  expense.     The  season  of  sowing  is  from  the  1st  to  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, at  the  rate  of  one  and  a  half  bushel  per  acre.     When  drilled  in, 
one  bushel  is  found  to  return  as  much  per  acre  as  the   one  and  a  -half 
sown  broadcast,  owing  to  being  better  covered ;  producing  a  more  perfect 
vegetation;  standing  the  winter  better,  from  having  deeper- planted  roots, 
which  is  an  important  consideration:  and  saving  enough  in  seed  to  bread 
the  entire  population  of  the  wheat-growing  community.    Very  late  sowing 
is  the  only  preventive  known  against  the  fall  attack  of  the  Hesiianjly; 


for  its  inroads  in  the  spring,  there  is  none.  When  they  greatly  pre- 
vail on  a  single  field,  ploughing  under  the  stubble  immediately  after 
harvest,  and  following  with  wheat  on  spring  crops,  destroy  the  entire 
progeny  ot  that  locality;  but  it  must  be  done  before  the  larva  chRu^es 
into  the  fly.  ^ 

The  weevil  (wheat  midge)  is  now  commencing  its  ravages,  for  the  first 
ume  within  two  years  past,  in  the  great  wheat  district  west  of  Cayuga 
lake.  Its  attacks,  as  yet,  seem  to  be  confined  to  late  crops  and  the 
belated  portions  of  early  crops;  and  it  is  hoped  that,  from  the  use  of 
early  varieties,  and  from  the  favorableness  of  our  seasons,  it  will  not 
obMin  extensive  foothold  in  this  region. 

It  is  augured  that  the  security  in  having  early  varieties  and  forward 
growth  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  chaff  of  the  kernel  passes  the 
state  of  softness  required  by  the  insect  to  deposit  Uie  ovum  of  its  future 
progeny. 

The  earliest  varieties  that  produce  well  in  this  climate  are  the  soules, 
or  sowles,  and  the  Hutchinson  or  bearded  Kentucky.  Maftv  persons,  in 
districts  where  the  weevil  prevails,  are,  re.sor ting  to  the  Mediterranean 
wheat,  in  consideration  of  its  eariy  maturity,  a  coarse  variety  aboundinjr 
mgfuieny  and  making  a  flour  not  unlUje  spring  wheat 

The  average  price  for  1851,  is  about  ^1-88  cents  'lower  than  it  has 
been  for  some  years. 

Mdiat^  Cbz-n.—Guano  is  not  used  on  this  crop;  as  a  top-dressing,  plaster 
and  ashes  are  ^nerally  preferred.  Corn  is  generally  made  wifh  Vecent 
coarse  bwn-yard  mamire,  ploughed  under,  or  on  green  sward ,  turned  over, 
harrowed,  and  immediately  planted  ;  but  the  best  crop  on  foul  swards 
IS  made  by  fall-ploughing,  as  late  as  possible,  and  harrowed  i«  the  spring 
at  the  first  appearance  of  the  starting  up  of  the  grass.  Immediately 
Dclore  pljinting,  cover  with  coarse  manure,  and  cross-plough  under,  and 
thoroughly  drag  it  and  plant. 

This  course  will  give  a  greater  yield  and  a  cleaner  field  than  any 
other  process.  This  region  is  not  strictly  a  corn  country;  wheal  beine 
found  much  more  profitable  for  the  labor  expended.  The  average 
produce  IS  about  35  bushels  per  acre,  although  90  and  sometimes  100 
bushels  arc  produced. 

^P^^i!"  l^emost  lab^r-absorbing  crop  that  is  raised  in  the  northern 
states;  but,  being  made  mostly  at  periods  when  little  other  farming  work 
IS  pressing,  and  being  an  important  item  in  family  huibandrv,  every 
tarmer  raises  enough  for  his  own  use  at  least. 

The  old  process  of  ploughing  and  hilling  in  hoeing  is  fast  givinjr 
way  to  the  use  ot  the  culuvator  and  flat  dressing.  /'br/6«rfin'-,  there 
cannot  be  tu^  opinions  as  to  the  advantages  of  grinding,  and  eveli  cook- 
ing, fi>»d  for  fettening  animals ;  as  the  process  reheves  the  animal  econemr 
of  so  much  of  that  abor  which  it  has  to  go  through  in  the  stomach 
before  assimilation  takes  place.  Another  fact  apperUining  to  the  subje-t 
IS  conclusive:  no  seed  or  grain  is,  or  can  be,  digested  at  all,  if  unbroken  • 
but,  in  all  cases,  passes  the  animal  whole.  This  rule  holds  good  with 
all  vitality  excepung  birds.  * 

Without   any  close   experiments,  or  reliable  criteria    for  jadgini?,  it 
may  be  assumed,  as  near  the  truth,  that  the  manure  from  l(/hnshels  of 
com  fed  to  hogs,  if  bedded  with  a  sufficiency  of  straw,  or  other  vegetable 
matter,  to  absorb  ;lie  entire  produce  of  the   animals,  and  if  properly 
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y«e^ured  against  the  elements,  would,  if  judiciously  applied  to  an  acre  of 
com  on  pooFor  worn  land,  increase  the  crop  from  15  to  20  per  cent. 

OcUs. — A  cheap  made  orop  in  this  region,  and  not  hable  to  many 
diseases  or  mischances;  but  a  heavy  feeder  on  the  soil,  and  a  bad  crop  to 
lay  down  with  clover,  as  the  foliage  is  so  heavy  that  it  shades  and  chokes 
out  the  young  grasses;  cowsequently,  a  poor  rotation  for  fertilizing.  The 
average  price  is  this  year  about  37  cents. 

Ry€. — Rye,  as  a  crop,  is  hardly  known  in  the  wheat  districts. 

Pe€L8,  on  some  soils,  aro  profitably  cultivated  as  food  for  hogs  only. 
The  pea  bug  attacks  them  so  freely,  that  the  seed  has  to  be  obtained 
from  Canada,  where  the  pe$t  is  not  known.  Many  persons  cultivate  peas 
as  a  renovator  of  the  soil,  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  it  adds  positive 
qualities.  It  is  true  it  is  a  fine  preparation  for  wheat,  a  light  feeder,  leav- 
ing the  land  light  and  free  from  weeds;  but  that  the  taking  off  of  several 
tons  per  acre  of  its  fat  and  muscle  can  add  anything  to  its  producing 
properties  is  preposterous.  Yet  a  field  in  naked  fallow,  without  grasses, 
had  better  be  tinder  the  pea  crop  than  remain  expwsed  to  the  elements. 

Beans  are  occasionally  cultivated,  as  a  crop,  on  light  and  thin  soils,  but 
to  no  greaC  extent.  AlmosC  every  farmer,  once  in  a  year  or  two,  raises  a 
small  patch  /or  family  use. 

Clover  and  Grasses. — No  farmer,  with  the  least  pretensions  to  under 
standing  his  business,  ever  lets  a  wheat  crop  pass  without  seeding  with 
clover,  which,  in  this  cliiftate,  is  generally  sown  in  the  spring,  on  the 
last  fall  of  snow,  or  before  the  heaving  and  lifting  of  the  soil  by  night 
frosts  are  passed,  whereby  the  seed  is  carried  into  the  earth  and  covered. 
Many  persons  mix  timothy  seed,  at  the  rate  of  4  quarts  to  the  acre,  when 
they  intend  to  mow  it;  and  there  is  no  objection  to  the  grass,  as  it  only 
increases  by  offsets,  and  dies  like  clover  when  once  turnad  under.  Old 
meadows  are  best  renewed  by  a  top-dressing,  in  the  fall,  of  a  good  coat 
of  manuie,  and  well  dragged  with  a  strong  team  and  loaded  harrow  in 
the  spring. 

A  system  of  irrigation,  when  circumstances  will  permit,  is  an  impor- 
tant process  for  producing  hay.  Low  and  mucky  meadows,  which  are 
intended  for  hay  alone,  are  best  laid  down  with  red  top,  one  of  the  best 
cattle-hays  known,  a  great  yielder,  and  will  stand  good  till  after  harvest. 
The  quantity  r  f  clover  seed  sown  is  generally  about  6  quarts  to  the  acre, 
though  many  sow  double  that  quantity,  with  profit  over  the  cost  of  ieed. 
The  quantity  of  hay  produced  per  acre  will  average  about  two  tons  oi 
cured  hay.  j 

Dairy  Business. — This  branch  of  husbandry  does  not  prevail  in  wheat- 
growing  districts,  as  it  requires  too  much  land  in  grass  for  pasture  and 
for  meadow  to  sustain  the  stock  during  our  long  winters. 

Butter  and  Cheese. — The  average  prices  are  about  6  to  \2\  cents  per 
pound.  I 

Neat  C(tttk.— The  same  reasoning  will  apply  as  respects  the  subject 
of  dairies.  The  Durhanji?  lake  on  fat  the  easiest,  particularly  when 
young,  and  the  Devoiis  and  Ayrshires,  and  natives,  or  crosses  between 
them,  are  generally  the  best  milkers.  ^«^ 

To  break  Steers — Handle  them  freely  the  summer  and  fall  after  they  ire 
one  year  old;  and  before  they  are  two,  use  them  freely  to  a  light  yoke; 
and  the  winter  they  become  three,  break  them  thoroughly  to  hght  work, 
wiUi  a  quick  step  and  without  noise. 


Horses. — There  are  a  good'  many  raised  in  tliis  region,  both  for  profit 
and  firora  necessity;  as,  in  a  wheat-growing  community,  there  are  more 
horses  than  men.  The  cost  does  not  exceed  $35  to  bring  them  to  three 
years.     The  raising  of  mules  is  not  known. 

IfooJ.— Wool  is  not  extensively  grown  in  this  district,  although  every 
well-managed  wheat  farm  should  have  one  sheep  to  every  arable  acre; 
yet,  not  having  much  experience  in  sheep  husbandry  to  atiy  notable  de- 
gree, I  cannot  speak  with  any  precision  as  to  the  other  question. 

Hogs. — The  best  breeds  arc  Berkshire  and  Leicester,  or  a  cross  be- 
tween them.  They  are  usually  fattened  at  from  12  to  18  months  old, 
and  weigh  from  200  to  400  pounds.  They  are  first  fed  on  cooked  pota- 
toes, apples,  pumpkins,  *kc.,  and  finished  off  by  a  month's  feed  of  corn 
in  the  ear. 

The  best  and  most  expeditious  method  for  fatteuiug  hogs  is,  to  keep 
them  in  good  clover  pasture  till  the  middle  of  September;  then  house 
and  feed  them  with  ground  peas  and  barley,  or  barley-meal  alone,  cooked 
or  sowered  in  tubs.  It  will  maice  pork  quicker  and  cheaper  than  any 
other  process,  and  of  the  finest  qiiahty. 

Root  Oops  are  considerably,  though  not  generally,  cultivated,  owing 
to  the  amount  of  hand. labor  requiretl. 

Carrots  are  the  prevailing  crop,  and  much  the  most  valuable,  particu- 
larly for  horses  and  milch  cows;  and  stock  or  store-hogs  winter  respect- 
ably  on  them  aloue. 

The  premium  crop  for  this  State,  in  1849,  was  within  a  friction  of 
two  thousand  bushels  to  the  acre— showing  that  the  amount  of  nutri- 
ment exceeded  the  produce  of  fifteen  tons  of  hay,  at  two  tons  per  acre. 

Potatoes. — The  average  yield  since  that  inscrutable  disease— the  rot- 
will  not  exceed  fifty  or  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre;  formerly,  a  bushel  to 
the  square  rod,  or  one  hundred  and  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre,  was  corn- 
mon.     Potatoes  are  not  made  for  less  than  25  cents  per  bushel. 

The  merino,  round  pink-eye,  and  flesh  color  are  the  greatest  producers ; 
the  long  pink-eye,  mercers,  and  Foxites  are  best  for  eating.  Dry  soils,  or 
g»een  sward,  or  fallow  land,  without  stimulating  manures,  with  early 
planting,  are,  since  the  disease,  the  safest  method  of  growing.  There 
is  some  pretty  good  evidence  that  the  planting  of  potatoes  and  corn  in 
alternate  rows  is  a  preventive  of  the  rot. 

fVuit  Culture. — Apples,  of  the  best  quality,  are  easily  grown  in  this 
region ;  and  farmers  are  extending  their  orchards.  As  apples  find  a  ready 
market  both  east  and  west.  It  is  said  by  some  persons  that  two  bushelf 
of  apples  are  equal  to  one  bushel  of  potatoes,  and  that  two  bushels  of 
potatoes  are  equal  to  one  bushel  of  com  for  feeding;  though  this  esti- 
mate is  only  an  approximation.  The  best  winter  varieties  for  this  climate 
are  the  Rhode  Island  greenings,  Esopus  Spitzenbergs,  S waars,  Baldwins, 
Vandeveers,  seek  no  furthers,  northern  spies,  Newtown  pippins, and  rus- 
sets. The  best  apples  known  for  exportation  are  Newtown  pippins  and 
rassets. 
Peaches,  and  the  other  fine  fruits,  succeed  in  all  that  part  of  western 
ew  York  west  of  Cayuga  lake.  There  is  nothing  known  of  the 
cause,  cure,  or  prevention  of  the  leaf  or  yellows  in  the  peach,  or  fire- 
blight  in  the  pear.  One  thing  is  quite  settled,  that  ins'^jt-denredation 
has  nothine  to  do  with  it. 
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'  Grapes. — The  only  variety  cultivated  with  any  success  is  the  Isabella. 
The  Catawba  does  not  ripen  except  upon  dry,  wami  land,  and  all  the  for- 
eign kinds  mildew.  The  making  of  wine — veritable  wine — is  out  of  the 
question  in  any  climate  not  sufficiently  genial  to  develop  the  saccharine 
qunlities  of  the  grapes  sufllcicntly  to  make  the  dried  raisin,  and  generate 
the  tartaric  instead  of  tne  dialic  acid. 

In  this  npw  country,  tha  genius  of  the  people  is  much  more  bent  upon 
destroying  than  planting  f/trest  trees. 

Manures. — Wheat  crop  is  principally  manured  by  a  rotation  with 
clover;  while  the  corn  and  root  crops,  except  the  potatoes,  come  from  the 
recent  manures  of  the  barn-yard,  which  are  sometimes  fermented  in  the 
yards  and  applied  on  summer- fallows  for  wheat.  Plaster  is  universally 
used  for  a  fertilizer;  mostly  for  its  benefits  to  the  clover,  as  it  is  a  mooted 
point  with  our  farmers  whether  it  aflfects  the  wheat  plant  at  all. 

Lime,  applied  to  our  wentern  soils,  has  not,  as  yet,  as  far  as  observa- 
tion has  gone,  produced  any  beneficial  results;  which  is  contrary  to  all 
experience  in  all  older  counties,  and  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing that  our  soils  contain  a  redundancy  of  that  material.  As  an  appli- 
cation to  recent  manures,  it  is  decidedly  cietrimental,  and  only  beneficial 
to  stimulate  or  affect  vegetable  matter. 

^  Your  obedient  friend, 

i  L.  B.  LANGWORTHY, 

President  of  the  Union  AgrieuitvrcU  Society. 

To  the  Co.m.misjjioner  <jf  Pate.vt«. 


Mackdo.v,  Wayne  Couvrv,  N.  Y., 

January  10,  1852. 

Sir:  I  send  n.  few  bri»;f  replies  to  some  of  the  questions  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Circular  of  the  Patent  Office,  regretting  that  I  have  been  preyenled 
from  furnishing  them  sooner  by  unavoidable  causes. 

Wheat  Culture. — A  great  loss  is  sustained  by  most  of  the  farmers  m 
the  northern  poiiion  of  western  New  York  through  shallow  cultivation. 
When  the  land  was  first  cleared  of  the  forests,  and  the  country  was 
new,  40  bushels  per  acre  was  a  very  common  product. 

Now  the  farmer  is  satisfied  with  one-half  the  amount.  Every  one 
knows  the  reason  of  this  falling  off.  The  soil  has  been  partly  ex- 
hausted by  bad  husbandry  of  its  valuable  constituents.  Uut,  fortu- 
nately, (if  the  expression  niay  be  allowed,)  the  cultivation  has  been  only 
of  a  superjivud  character,  tiid  the  subsoil  has  not  been  injured  by  thi« 
thriftless  treatment;  hence,  what  is  usually  regarded  as  very  bad  fiurming, 
has  at  least  one  redeeming  characteristic — it  left  a  part  of  the  riches  of 
flie  soil  for  the  present  ratv  of  cultivators.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when 
they  find  out  what  a  iriaguziue  of  hidden  wealth  has  been  reserved  for 
thein,  they  will  not  waste  it,  as  their  predecessors  did,  by  a  remorseless 
exhaustion  in  cropping.  The  experrmcnts  which  have  been  made  under 
iny  observation,  in  efficiently  (lee|)eHing  the  svil,  have  all  resulted  in  a 
most  decided  improvement.  The  wheat  crop,  more  especially,  has  been 
benefited.  Probably,  as  an  average,  this  increase  is  not  less  than  one- 
half  made:  in  some  cases,  it  is  more  than  double. 


In  one  instance,  the  earth  taken  from  a  ditch  was  si>read  on  the 
giouDd  for  the  distance  of  a  rod  each  side.  A  year  or  two  after,  during 
a  very  un&voiable  aeason,  when  the  fieW  generally  did  not  exceed  5 
bushels  per  acre,  this  strip,  dressed  with  the  subsoil,  afforded  at  leaat  20. 

An  extensive  farmer  told  me  that,  so  greatly  superior  was  the  under 
soil  for  the  growth  of  wheat,  he  would  ffladly  have  6  inches  of  the 
top  entirely  removed  from  the  whole  of  his  fiirm.  Better,  no  doubt, 
would  it  hare  been  to  have  well  mixed  the  two  portwns^y  subsoiling, 
in  connexion  with  trench  ploughing.  The  Bfichigan  subsoil  plough  of 
the  larger  size,  drawn  with  a  strong  team,  has  proved  an  admirable  im- 
plement for  this  purpose. 

Sowing  Grass  Seed.— A  great  improvement  might  be  achieved  by 
sowing  larger  quantities  of  seed.  Any  one,  by  walking  over  newly  seeded 
fields,  may  usually  discover  irregular  bare  patches,  without  number,  when 
the  growth  of  herbage  does  rtot  cover  th^aoil.  If  these  bare  portions, 
however  small  they  may  be,  singly,  were  all  congregated  together  without 
the  mixture  of  grass,  the  farmer  would  most  unwillingly  permit  so  many 
bare  acres  to  be  idle.  A  year  or  two  since,  the  writer  sowed  a  small  field 
early  in  spring  with  grass,  accompanied  with  no  other  crop;  it  was 
lightly  harrowed  in.  The  seed  consisted  of  equal  portions  of  timothy 
and  clover,  and  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  otie  bushel  per  acre.  In  a  few 
weeks  the  whole  surfiwe  was  densely  covered  with  a  beautiful  and  even 
ffowth  of  green  herbage— not  an  inch  of  bare  earth  was  visible.  It  was 
pailated  that  year,  and  mowed  for  hay  the  next.  Ahhough  the  land 
was  ordinary  upland,  and  had  never  been  heanly  manaied,  the  crop  of 
dried  hay  waa  3^  tons  per  acre.  Being  cut  ewly,  •  fine  second  growth 
followed,  which  was  subsequently  pastured.  It  was  estimated  at  one- 
half  th«  amount  of  the  preceding  crop,  which  would  give  the  whole 
growth  for  the  year  at>:c  tons  per  acre,  and  which  could  not  ha?e  been 
fcr  from  correct.  It  should  have  been  stated  that  a  dressing  of  gypsum 
was  applied  early  the  previous  spring. 

Breaking  Steers. — A'erv  objectionable  is  the  frequent  practice  of  edu- 
cating oxen  to  the  sound  of  a  loud  voice,  or  a  scream,  in  commanding 
them,  and  the  free  use  of  ^e  lash  in  enforcing  orders. 

A  most  successful  trainer  of  young  oxen,  who  pursues  it  as  a  business, 
adopts  substantially  the  following  practice: 

He  first  secures  a  number  of  vokea  for  economizing  his  own  labor,  and 
encloses  them  in  a  yard.  At  first  they  are  usually  wild  and  intractable. 
He  passes  around  deliberately  among  them  till  they  become  familiar 
with  his  presence,  carefully  avoiding  any  movement,  as  much  as  may 
be,  which  might  in  the  least  degree  excite  fear.  He  soon  finds  it  easy 
to  stroke  them  with  his  hand— *l  first,  perhaps,  with  a  single  touch, 
which  they  cease  to  dislike  or  avoid  when  they  perceive  no  injury  is 
received.  In  this  way,  by  deffrees^  he  makes  himself  quite  familiar  with 
them,  until  he  can  freely  handle  them.  He  then  applies  the  oxbow,  and 
^flerwards  the  yoke,  to  which,  in  like  manner,  they  become  accustomed. 
This  is  all  done  by  operating  but  a  moment  or  a  very  short  time  on  each 
successively,  so  as  not  to  annoy  or  tire  them  by  constant  attention. 
As  they  become  more  familiar,  this  period  is  gradually  lengthened.  In 
order  to  lead  them,  the  ox  bow  is  applied  to  the  neck,  and  drawn  with  a 
moderate  force,     They  may  at  first  resist  a  little;  but  if  no  degree  of  Tic- 
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lence  is  used,  they  soon  find  it  easier  to  advance  than  to  submit  to  a  con- 
^«tiuit  pressure  at  the  neck — on  the  same  principle,  precisely,  that  a  tight 
board  fence  will  resist  violent  blows,  but  will  yield  to  the  constant  pres- 
sure of  a  bank  of  earth  Against  it. 

All  these  drillings  are  Accompanied,  at  the  proper  tiine,  with  a  low,  firm 
word  of  coramana.  Ultimate  obedience  is  always  insisted  on.  It  is 
nirarising  what  a  chang^  is  wrought  in  the  external  behavior  of  a  dozen 
wild  ttaop  thus  treated,  In  the  course  of  a  fev  days.  When  the  process 
it  oompleted;  they  become  the  best  broken  oxen  I  have  known;  mild, 
tnetabie,  prompt  in  obeying,  and,  above  all,  not  needing  a  hoarse  bawl, 
nor  a  lashing  whip,  on  tjie  part  of  the  driver,  to  enforce  orders. 
Very  rei)cctfully. 


J.  J.  THOMAS. 


Hon.  Thos.  Ewbank, 

Commissionet  of  Patents. 


Seneca  County,  New  Yobk, 

December  20,  1851. 

Sir  :  After  consulting!  with  some  of  our  practical  farmers,  and  obtain- 
ing such  information  as^  could  in  relation  to  the  subjects  e^bTBC^  in 
your  Cireular,  I  Will  enqeavor  to  apswer  it  accordingly. 

Wheat y  witfi  us,  is  a  j^rincipal  and  leading  crop  ;  the  mode  of  tillage, 
a  cjover-lay  of  from  ond  to  three  years,  ploughed  a  good  depth.  If 
ploughed  again,  it  should  be  eoually  deep,  and  use  the  drag  or  cultivator 
frequently.  Mwiyof  ouf  best  rarmers  plough  but  once,  and  do  the  after- 
tillage  with  the  drag  and  cultivator,  the  crop  being  equallygood,  and  leaving 
the  turf  and  a  great  portion  of  the  foul  seed  below.  One  other  benefit: 
the  soil  is  less  likely  to  n\n  together  and  become  hard  in  those  eitTemes 
of  wet  and  dry  so  frequently  seen  in  the  spring.  Much  of  our  land  tilled 
in  either  of  those  ways  will,  in  good  seasons,  with  no  destruction  from 
insects,  yield  from  thirty  to  forty  bushels  to  the  acre.  Breaking  up  of 
jdoughing  to  be  done  by  the  middle  or  last  of  June;  best  time  to  sow, 
from  the  10th  to  the  2l)th  of  September;  quantity  of  seed  to  the  acre,  \\ 
bushel— some  prefer  more;  wheat  for  seed  should  be  put  into  the  mow 
dry;  if  damp,  a  fermentlition  ensues,  which  may  affect  its  germination, 
and  also  have  a  tendency  to  generate  smut;  when  threshed,  clean  it 
of  all  foul  seed,  and,  if  the  ground  is  not  too  dry,  wash  it  in  brine  and 
lime  before  sowing. 

The  average  yield  of  wheat,  for  all  sown  in  this  county,  is  estimated  at 
from  16  to  18  bushels  to  the  acre;  in  1848  it  was  18  bushels — some  of  the 
towns  20,  and  one  (0\/id)  25.  The  above  estimates  for  common  sea- 
•ons,  and  with  no  extraordinary  irijury  by  insects;  our  average  ought  to 
range  much  higher,  and  would  if  we  would  abandon  the  system  of  stiib- 
bling  in.  { 

Cost  per  acre,  includiog  seed,  harvesting,  and  threshing,  is  estimated 
at  $10;  time  of  harvesting  generally  about  the  20th  <>f  July  ;  cut  a  liitle 
bef!>re  fully  ripe.  Price,  since  harvest  this  year,  for  white  wheat  oi 
goo(\  quality,  bo  cents;  varieties  most  sought  for  are  Soule*s,  Hutchinson, 
and  white  thnL 


The  yield  this  vear  is  less  than  usual;  the  damage  done  by  the 
w«evil  is  estimated  at  from  20  to  25  per  cent.  SiM-ing  wheat  has  been 
cultivated  to  good  advantage.  When  done,  the  ground  should  be 
ploughed  in  the  fall,  and  80\;^ed  as  early  in  the  spring  as  it  will  do  to 
work;  if  in  fiiarch,  all  the  better;  but  as  the  weevil  seems  to  ii^jnre  this 
more  than  winter  wheat,  it  will  become  a  question  of  expediency  whether 
to  sow  any. 

Sowing  winter  wheat  at  the  times  above  stated,  or  at  the  time  of  light 
frost,  is  thought  by  many  of  our  observing  and  experie'hced  fiirmers  to 
be  a  remedy  against  Hessiaa  fly;  and  some  have  thought  an  early  spring 
and  harvest  a  remedy  against  weevil.  The  Mediterranean  wheat 
ripent  much  earlier,  and^  alUiough  injured  lo  sotne  extent,  it  was  much 
}«•§  than  other  varieties;  but  its  average  yield  is  less,  quality  inferior  to, 
and  duller  in  madtet  than  the  white. 

Oom. — The  cost  of  raising  Indian  opm  is  estimated  at  seven  dollars 

eer  acre;  average  yield  about  thirty  bushels— in  some  instances,  76 lo  90 
ushels.  Best  course  of  tillable,  a  ^^een  sod,  laughed  in  the  fall;  plant 
from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  May;  till  with  the  cultivator  and  the  hoe. 
For  feed  it  is  better  ground  than  whole;  and  for  hon  it  is  better  cooked. 
Crop  last  season  below  common  average  price  of  finy  cents. 

iCye  not  much  cultivated.  Peas  and  beans  very  little,  if  any,  more 
than  for  culinary  purposes. 

;-#»^«.— Avenie  yield,  36  bushels  to  the  acre;  amount  of  seed,  2J  bush- 
4t-j  cost,  $5.  This  year  the  yield  is  above  an  average;  price  in  market, 
36  cents. 

Barley,  the  last  year,  has  been  a  full  average,  crop — say  from  20  to  25 
bushels  to  the  acre;  cost  of  raising  atiPiit  t&  same  as  oats,  and,  it  is 
thftu^ht,  less  exhausting  to  land .  Both  tham  crops  do  best  on  corn  stub- 
ble; if  sowed  on  sod,  it  ought  to  be  ploughed  in  the  fall;  price  this  sea- 
son, 70  cents. 

Buckwheat  is  somewhat  extensively  raised;  in  1848  the  whole  amount 
was  704,940  bushels;  average  produce  per  acre  15  bushels;  cost  per  acre 
|;3  25;  this  year  the  yield  to  the  acre  a  full  average;  market  price 37^  cents. 
This  crop  is  considered  one  of  the  most  renovating  of  our  grain  crops, 
and,  next  to  corn,  the  best  purifier  from  foul  weeds. 

Bisy. — ^The  quantity  cut  per  acre  is  a  full  average,  over  U  ton,  the 
season  having  l«en  favorable  to  that  crop;  cost  per  ton  $1  2o;  market 
price  $6.  Best  fertilizer  for  meadows,  plaster,  with  a  mixture  of  ashes — 
say  one-fourth;  in  laying  up  land  for  meadow  or  pasmre  we  prefer 
clover  seed, about  six  quarts  to  the  acre,  and  some  add  a  little  timothy; 
for  interval  or  muck  land,  timothy,  with  about  one-third  clover. 

Average  yield  of  clover  seed  is  said  to  be  two  busheJs  and  one-eighth 
per  acre  this  year,  above  a  common  average;  price,  f4  00  to  $5.  Mode  ot 
tillage  for  early  clover:  some  pasture  close  and  take  out  by  the  Ist  of  July, 
then  cut  the  second  ffTOwth  for  seed;  others  mow  the  first  crop  of  grass 
froin  the  1st  to  the  4th  of  July,  and  then  mow  the  after-crop  for  seed. 
This  course  is  thought  to  get  it  more  pure. 

Of  the  Dairy. — This  being  a  grain-growing  county,  not  as  much  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  some  other  departments  as  should  be.  Very  litde  cheese 
is  made;  of  butter,  some  more  than  is  required  for  domestic  consump- 
tion, and  of  a  good  quality;  when  sold  in  the  market  it  is  generally  pui 
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up  in  firkins  of  about  90  pounds;  price  the  present  season,  14  cents.    It  is 
estimated  that  a  good  cow  will  yield  150  pounds  in  a  season. 

Cost  of  raising  neat  cattle  until  three  years  old  is  variously  estimated  at 
from  ^20  to  $25 — and  tha(,  too,  is  their  estimated  value;  at  that  ace  the 
profit  in  raising  them  is  that  they  are  kept  much  of  the  time  during 
winter  on  straw  and  othef  coarse  provender,  not  saleable,  and  should 
not  be  sold  if  it  was,  and  which  by  this  meaas  is  convened  into  a  market- 
able article;  without  any  detriment  to  the  farm. 

We  have  the  short-horn  Durhams  of  good  blood,  the  Devons,  and  the 
native  breeds,  and  a  mixture  of  the  whole.  The  Durhams  are  esteemed 
the  best  for  fatting;  a  cro»  of  Devons  and  Durhams  next;  the  Devons 
and  a  cross  of  our  native  breeds  the  best  for  working  oxen;  and  although 
some,  of  the  Durhams  ara  good  milkers,  the  natives,  as  a  whole,  are 
thought  to  be  the  best.  To  acquire  full  and  healthy  developments, 
young  cattle  should  be  ke|)t  well  the  first  year. 

Horses. — The  stock  is  good.  To  rear  a  colt  to  3  years  old  will  cost 
$30  to  §35,  when  his  valfie  will  be  from  $55  to  $75;  and  when  fully 
matured  and  broke,*will  range  from  $^0  to  $150*  We  are  now  getting 
a  cross  of  the  Morgan  stock,  which  promises  to  give  more  figure  and 
action,  and  will  add  to  their  value  for  market  horses,  if  the  size  is  not 
diminished.  Colts,  as  well  as  neat  cattle,  should  be  kept  well  the  fint 
year;  brood  mares,  if  gentile,  are  worked  moderately  in  the  after-part  of 
the  season;  turned  into  the  yard  during  the  winter;  and  a  few  iriMhcg  oi 
bran  or  unbolted  wheat-fldur  given  to  them  about  foaling  time. 

Wool-groxting  is  said  ta  be  profitable,  with  proper  care,  and  sheep  of 
''^  the  right  kind.  The  dif^nce  in  the  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of 
merino,  as  compared  withja  pound  of  ordinary  coarse  wool,  is  in  &vor 
of  the  former.  Merinos  rotain  their  fleeces  better  until  the  time  of  shear- 
ing; give  a  heavier  yield;  the  price  is  higher;  and,  beine  fuller  clothed, 
they  stand  the  changes  of  weather  better,  and  are  not  so  liable  to  disease. 
It  has  been  estimated  by  practical  men  that  12  tons  of  hay,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, are  sufficient  to  keep  100  common-sized  Saxon  or  menno  sheep 
through  the  foddering  season;  or  3  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  sheep, 
per  day,  will  suffice.  | 

Then,  estimating  the  hhy  at  $6  a  ton,  and  assuming  that  the  increase 
and  growth  of  tlie  flock  will  pay  for  the  summer  keeping,  which  most  of 
our  rarmers  think  they  do,  and  estimating  the  wool  at  40  ceota  a  pound, 
with  a  yield  of  3^  poundt  to  the  fleece,  it  leaves  a  profit  of  $68  on  100 
sheep.  Some  of  the  butchers  say  that  sheep  of  medium  size — firom  61 
to  70  pounds,  and  from  one-quarter  to  one  half  merino — are  the  most 
profitable  for  mutton;  they  show  more  fat  when  opened,  and  the  flesh  ii 
Mtter,  generally,  than  th#  common  stock  of  larger  size. 

The  sheep  of  this  county  are  mostly  merino,  of  good  quality,  being 
thought  more  hardy  than  the  Saxon,  and  more  profitable  than  the  coarse 
wool;  average  yield  of  fleece  3^  pounds;  average  price  the  last  season  40 
cent^per  pound. 

^  This  branch  of  husbandry,  like  some  others,  being  of  secondary  im- 
portance, does  not  receive  the  attention  it  should;  for  want  of  proper 
shelter,  the  comfort  of  the  flock  is  too  often  neglected,  and  too  little  care 
.  is  taken  by  many  of  our  fiirmers  in  selecting  ewes  for  breeders;  for  these 
we  should  select  the  round  chested,  with  full  shoulders  and  good  hind- 
quarters, and  either  sell  those  of  ditferent  form  or  keep  them  from  the 


bock;  then,  with  judicious  crortiog,  oar  flocks  would  continue  to  iin> 
prove. 

Of  hogs  J  the  breeds  moat  esteemed  are  the  Berkshire  and  Ijeicester,  aa 
being  least  expensive  to  &tten ;  and,  by  crossing,  the  size  of  the  former  it 
increased,  while  the  properties  to  lay  on  flesh  are  not  diminished.  We 
have  another  stock  or  kind  imported  from  China,  which,  when  crossed 
with  the  Berkshire,  improve  both;  they  fiitten  very  easily,  and  attain  » 
good  size. 

The  cheapest  method  of  making  pork  is  to  swill  the  ho^  liberally 
during  the  summer;  let  them  glean  the  stubble,  and  run  in  the  orchard;, 
then  teed  them  with  potatoes,  boiled,  mixed  with  com  or  other  meal; 
feed  them,  as  it  is  husked,  with  the  refuse  or  unsound  com,  and  then  give 
them,  for  a  time,  corD-m«d  or  whole  com.  Very  little  pork  is  put  up, 
except  for  domestic  use;  it  is  now  sold  in  the  carcass,  and  sent  to  New 
York;  present  price,  $5  60  a  hundred. 

Aven^  vield  of  potatoes ,  80  bushels  to  the  acre;  cost  of  raising,  $6. 
The  diflSculty  of  raising,  and  uncertainty  of  preserving,  this  crSp,  of  late 
years,  have  reduced  its  production  to  very  little  more  than  is  necessary  for 
the  use  of  the  table.  Crop  this  year  hjalow  an  average,  but  is  said  to  be 
less  affected  with  diseaae;  price  per  bushel,  50  cents. 

Oarroii  and  Be$ti  (mangel  wurzel)  have  been  cultivated  as  field  crops, 
and  produced  well;  but  the  amount  of  labor  required,  it  was  thought^ 
rendered  them  unprofitable. 

Fyvit. — Our  soil  and  climate  are  both  fiivorable  to  the  cultivation  of 
frait;  and  some  yean  ptst  incrsMed  attention  hw  been  giveu  to  its  im- 
provement by  pruning  and  grafting  the  miib*pteh»rd»  with  what  were 
supposed  to  be  the  best  varietiee,  though,  unnrtunately,  they  did  not 
prove  to  be  so. 

The  conunittee  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  for  1847,  to  whom  wert- 
referred  the  selection  of  apples  for  domestic  use  and  exportation,  to  be 
cultivated  in  the  State  of  rfew  York,  say:  "The  varieties  of  apple  which 
the  undersigned  have  selected  and  recommend  to  the  society,  under  the 
resolution  of  1846,  are  as  follow: 

**  Rariy  harvest,  early  strawberry,  lai^  yellow  bough,  early  Joe,  and 
William's  favorite;  all  which  are  summer  apples. 

"  Fall  pippins,  golden  sweet,  Gravenstein,  Jersey  sweeting,  Porter,. 
Rambo,  Detroit  red,  and  Bellebane;  for  autumn  uses. 

"  Baldwin,  yellow  bellefleur,  Hubbardston,  non-snch,  Jonathan,  New- 
town pippin,  northern  spv,  blue  pearmain,  Rhode  Island  greening,  Amer- 
ican golden  msset,  Roxoury  russet,  swaar,  ladies'  sweeting,  Talman'S 
sweeting,  Esopus  Spitzenberg,  Yandevere,  waxen  apple,  Westfield,  and 
seek -no- further;  for  winter  use  and  exportation." 

In  relation  to  the  value  of  apples  for  feeding  stock,  the  same  commit- 
tee say: 

''  Aaide  firom  its  edible  uses  to  man,  the  apple  is  an  important  and 
economical  food  for  moat  kinds  of  fum  stock.  Milch  cows  thrive  upon 
them  when  fed  in  nKMlerate  quantlea,  and  they  add  to  thequantity  and  qual- 
ity of  the  milk.  They  are  alao  an  excellent  food  in  making  beef.  Horses 
eat  thW  npidly;  for  them  they  constitute  succulent  and  healthy  food. 
Sheep,  swine,  and  geeee  will  ntten  altogether  on  good  apples;  and  for 
all  kinds  of  poultry  they  are  deairaUe  and  nutricious  food.  The  beat 
varieties,  too,  are  as  comparatively  valuable  for  stock  feeding  as  for  mar- 
ket purposes;  and  for  stock-feeding  alone,  the  best  varieties  of  both  sweet 
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and  acid  should  be  cultivated.  Indeed,  for  stock-feeding  solely,  no 
cheaper,  more  convenient,  or  valuable  grcm  food  can  be  grown,  tor  611 
and,  winter  forage,  than  the  apple;  and,  as  such,  it  is  strongly  recom- 
mended to  the  general  fanner.  They  are  as  easily  housed  and  preserved 
from  the  frost  as  the  root  crops,  and  er^ually  convenient  for  ordinary 

feeding." 

It  would  seem  that  apples  enough  could  be  grown  on  an  acre  to  make 
the  crop  profitable;  at  two  rods  apart,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  com- 
mon distance,  40  trees  will  stand  on  one  acre;  then,  suppose  one  tree 
yields  10  bushels,  the  product  will  be  400;  which,  at  25  cents  per  bushel, 
is  $100. 

Apples  are  said  to  be  worth  less  for  feeding  hogs  than  notatoes;  some 
make  the  difference  one-half,  others  one  fourth.  To  feed  both  raw,  the 
difference  would  be  very  little.  A  great  benefit  to  be  derived  is  from  the 
early  varieties,  which  give  out  hogs  a  start  in  the  fore  part  of  the  season. 
The  peach,  and  most  other  lands  of  fruit,  are  cultivated  to  advantaj^e, 
except  the  plum  ;  which,  although  it  seemed  heretofore  to  be  in  its 
natural  cUme,  and  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  healthy  of  our  fruit- 
trees,  has  of  late  years  been  the  victim  of  an  insect,  (which  stings  ihe 
branches  of  the  trees,)  and,  in  some  parts,  has  been  entirely  destroyed. 
No  remedy  has  been  discovered.  Discreet  pruning,  in  the  commeQcement, 
might  have  prevented  the  evil;  it  now -can  only  give  partial  relief.  The 
late  frosts,  for  the  last  two  years,  destroyed  a  large  portion  of  the  fruit- 
crop  in  this  coiuity,  and  what;  survived  was  of  an  inferior  quality. 

Manures. — In  relation  to  nfnures,  we  have  not  yet  advanced  beyond 
theuxdinary  modes  of  bam-y^rd  preservation,  and  it  is  most  economical 
to  have  them  dishing,  or  lowest  in  the  centre,  that  the  liquor  may  not  run 
off.  Some  believe  that  to  pile  itup  under  the  shed  during  the  summer,  is 
a  benefit.  Whether  it  is,  or,  if  so,  whether  the  benefit  equab  the  labor, 
is  yet  a  problem.  Lime  is  used  to  some  extent,  and  with  beneficial  re- 
sults, especially  on  heavy  and  clay  soils;  its  tendency  is  to  make  them 
loose  and  pliable;  quantity  firm  10  to  30  bushels  to  the  acre.  Plaster 
is  much  used,  and  is  beneficial  on  most  of  our  land;  to  all  growing  crops, 
about  one  bushel  to  the  aci)e;  and  meadows  and  pasture  land,  once 
a  year,  with  a  mixture  of  ashts;  if  unleached,  one-quarter;  if  the  land  is 
intervale  or  muck,  and  has  been  recently  drained  and  reclaimed  fiom 
a  wet  state,  and  is  sour,  apply  ashes  in  greater  proportion ;  they  aid  to  neu- 
tralize the  acid,  and,  at  the  same  time,  furnish  the  grass  with  a  ne- 
cessary element  of  its  compolition.  Price  of  lime  from  12J  to  18  cents 
a  bushel;  plaster  15  cents  a  Duishel.  Ashes  are  an  incidental  production  of 
the  farm,  and  should  not  be  sold  or  taken  off. 

Our  farm  machinery  and  implements  are  generally  good ;  among  the 
ploughs  the  most  approved  are  the  Springport,  Burralrs  wheel-dough, 
and»  ior  breaking  up  hard  ground,  the  iron  beam-plough  is  much  used. 
Ide's  improved  is  preferred  by  many  as  a  plongh  for  all  work.  Ide's 
wheel  cultivator  improved  is  an  excellent  implement;  and  especially 
beneficial  when  we  plough  but  once.  Pitts's  improv^  threshing  ma- 
chine is  in  general  use,  and  a  good  articV  .  McCormick's,  Hnssey's,  and 
Burrel's  reaping  machines  aife  used.  Of  the  machines  for  hulling  and 
cleaning  clover-seed,  the  Hasp  machine  of  Ritteahouse  &,  Co.  is  de- 
cidedly the  best;  it  cleans  faster  and  with  less  motive-power  than  any 
other. 


Underdraining. — We  have  a  machine  for  making  drain -tile — an  im- 
portant aid  in  the  process  of  underdraining,  and  in  the  improvement 
of  our  land ;  the  necessity  and  benefits  of  which  were  so  ably  set  forth 
ID  a  report  at  our  last  annual  agricultural  &ir  by  the  committee  on  that 
subject,  that  it  is  thought  an  extract  would  convey  useful  information. 
The  committee  say:  ''The  attention  of  fiirmers  to  the  necessity  for 
draining  their  lands  has  been  called  pointedly  to  the  subject  witnin  a 
few  years,  and  the  result  thus  far  has  been  satis^tory  and  profitable. 
Scarcely  a  farm  exists  but  what  some  part  or  portion  of  it  will  exhibit  a 
constantly  moist  surface,  or  a  dry  sur&ce  with  a  wet  subsoil;  in  either 
case  the  saturated  soil  naturally  generates  acids  injurious  to  our  culti- 
vated plants ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  when  these  saturated  soils  are 
moved,  and  exposed  to  warmth  by  sunshine,  decomposition  will  take 
place  and  the  excess  of  acids  discharged,  yielding  in  this  condition  a 
good  manure. 

"The  fact  that  wet  soils  will  not  produce  well-developed  plants  is 
known  to  every  man  of  common  observation ;  yet  it  is  not  well  known 
that  wet  subsoils  do  most  seriously  interfere  with  our  fsLrming  products. 

''  We  would  earnestly  advise  the  farmers  of  Seneca  county  to  consider 
the  condition  of  all  their  fields  more  closely,  and  not  be  confident  in 
the  af^arance  of  a  dry  surface-soil;  for  there  is  many  a  field  which  will 
bear  the  plough,  yet  the  crop  which  follows  is  poor,  and  the  soil  is  left 
sour  and  unproductive.  Such  fields  must  generally  be  kept  late  in  the 
spring — perhaps  too  late  to  woric  &vorably  in  the  autumn .  Frost  will  in- 
flict an  injury.  In  every  case,  then,  where  such  soils  exist,  draining  is 
the  remedy:  the  water  is  carried  off;  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  nermitted  to 
act,  communicating  warmth;  the  air  penetrates;  the  roots  of^  our  plants 
are  enabled  to  descend  and  find  their  natural  and  proper  food.  By  the 
act  of  draining,  therefore,  many  important  benefits  are  promptly  obtained 
by  the  farmer;  his  land  is  improved,  his  crops"  are  increased,  and  his 
temporal  welfare  largely  promoted." 

The  average  depth  of  ploughing  is  supposed  to  range  from  6  to  S  inches; 
subsoil  ploughing  is  done  to  some  extent,  and  land  with  a  vegetable 
mould,  or  muck,  as  we  call  it,  on  the  surface,  and  a  hard,  clay  soil 
below,  containing  lime,  which  is  generally  the  case,  is  much  benefited 
by  that  process — if  to  the  depth  of  a  foot,  all  the  better;  the  best  is  done  by 
the  Micnigan  subsoil  plough;  it  mixes  the  substratum  with  the  lighter 
soil,  and  gives  more  strength  and  firmness  to  the  whole.  "When  sub- 
soiling  is  done  on  what  we  call  our  lake  lands,  it  should  be  done  by 
following  the  surface-soil,  ploughing,  loosening,  and  Stirling  the  soil  to  a 
greater  depth,  without  bringing  any  part  of  it  to  the  surface;  on  these 
lauds  at  present,  and  until  the  soil  is  more  exhausted,  7  or  S  inches  are 
thought  to  be  deep  enough  for  reversing  the  furrow  slice.  By  loosening 
the  soil  deeper,  it  will  give  better  chance  for  the  roots  of  plants  to  descend, 
let  the  water  down  from  the  surface,  and  be  ready  for  tillage  earlier  in 
the  spring,  and,  if  necessary  to  draw  fresh  soil  from  below  by  a  deeper 
furrow,  it  will  be  easier  done.  The  yield  of  wheat  per  acre,  so  far  as 
the  soil  is  concerned,  without  taking  into  the  estimate  the  injury  done  by 
Weevil,  is  on  the  increase;  and  the  average  yield  Iwentv-five  years  ago, 
per  acre,  for  the  town  of  Ovid,  was  thirteen  bushels;  four  years  ago,  it 
was  tweoty-five,  aod  ought  to  be,  and  may  be,  much  increased.  Whett, 
as  a  genend  rule,  should  be  sown  only  on  a  clover-lay;  the  system  w 
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ttobbUng  m,  so  called,  or  sowing  wheat,  after  barley,  oats,  or  flax,  as  it 
has  bean  and  is  too  frequently  done,  is  a  mistaken  policy  in  good  hus< 
bandry.  It  costs  but  little,  it  is  true — once  ploughing  and  two  or  thrtse 
timaa  harrowing  will  do;  but  generally  the  crop  is  light,  and  often  an 
entire  ftilure;  and  if  by  chance  it  should  succeed,  it  is  orertaskine  the 
soil,  and  very  likely  to  prove  it  so  in  some  future  crop;  benides,  i^  tendency 
is  to  propagate  foul  weeds  generally,  and  especially  pigeon'  weed,  that 
baneof  wheat,  and  source  of  vexation  to  all  good  farmers.  As  a  general 
system,  instead  of  siubbling  in,  these  crops  should  be  seeded  down;  and, 
if  double  cropping  is  done,  sow  wheat  after  corn,  if  the  land  has.been,  as 
it  should  be,  manured  previous  to  putting  in  that  crop. 

Not  only  wheat,  but  the  yield  of  other  crops,  is  on  the  increase,  which 
may  and  should  be  continued;  the  soil  mostly  calcareous,  and  loam 
mould  of  excellent  quality,  not  easily  exhausted,  only  wants  discreet 
husbandry  for  a  general  and  continued  improvement. 

llie  settlement  in  this  county  commenced  more  than  sixty  years  ago, 
and  we  have  our  best  yields  on  land  first  cultivated,  and,  with  judicious 
tillage,  and  the  free  use  of  clover — that  best  of  renovating  crops — they 
give  promise  to  be  more  productive  one  hundred  years  hence  than  they 
now  are. 

If  the  weevil  (wheat  midge)  should  continue  with  us,  and  destroy  or 
materially  injure  our  wheat  crop,  the  attention  of  our  farmers  must  of  ne- 
ceasity  be  directed  to  other  branches  of  agriculture,  heretofore  compara- 
tively n^lected.  Whatever  it  may  be,  care  and  diligence  will  be  re- 
quired to  make  it  profitable;  for,  although  mechanical  and  chemical 
science  has  done  much  to  aid,  yet  persevering,  well  directed  labor,  is  the 
nx)tt reliable  source  of  agricultural  wealth. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

„  1  JAMES  DK  MOTT. 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewbakk,      I 

Cvfnmitsioner  of  Paienis. 


CaKandaiovx,  Ontario  Co.,N.  Y., 

Z>eccmAer  24, 1851. 

Sir:  The  following  remarks  are  ofered  in  reply  to  the  Circular  of  the 
Patent  Office  of  this  year: 

^^^eai. — The  varieties  sowed  in  this  vicinity  are:  Soule's  white  and 
red,  Soule's  white,  red  chaff  bald,  white  flint,  Mediterranean,  and  blue- 
stem.  The  Soule's  has  for  several  years  past  been  the  most  valued,  being 
the  most  productive.  But  during  the  last  two  years,  wheat  has  been 
more  oy  less  extensively  affected  by  what  is  usually  called  the  irem/,  but 
more  correctly  known  as  the  whtat  midge.  This  is  in  appearance  some- 
what like  a  flax  seed,  less  narrow,  however.  It  is  deposited  in  the  house 
or  hull  of  the  kernel,  and  frequently  absorbs  the  whole  kernel.  In  an 
examination  during  the  harvest  of  this  year,  I  found  sometimes  as  many 
as  three  ofnhose  insects  at  the  foot  of  one  kernel.  In  such  a  case  the 
kernel  ia  mainly  absorbed,  it  being  reduced  to  a  mere  line  in  size.  Heads 
of  wheat  having  the  appearance  of  holding  60  to  100  kernels,  had  only 
from  10  to  40.     The  wheat  crop  has  this  year  been  reduced  in  some  por- 


tioos  of  this  county  fiom  one  half  a  crop  to  less.  The  wheat  crop  mar 
be|»t  fer  the  last  fire  years  at  20  to  26  bushels  per  acre.  Our  coantf 
agncoltoiml  society  have  awarded  their  first  and  second  premiums  to  ciou 
virying  from  40  to  60  busheb  per  acre.  In  1847,  first  premium  croij, 
53t*  bashels;  m  184S,  47i|  bushels;  in  1846,  69tW  bushels. 

The  Mediterranean  wheat  is  deemed  a  very  hardy  grain,  less  exposed 
to  the  Hesgianjfy,  and  also,  it  is  now  thou^'ht,  less  exposed  to  the  wheat 
midge.  It  has,  therefore,  been  sown  more  extensively  this  autumn  than 
heretofore. 

Farmers  differ  very  much  in  the  order  of  crops  in  rotation.  For  a  few 
y^,  corn,  barley,  wheat,  and  clover,  in  the  order  named,  have  been 
tried  by  some.  This  is  an  exhausting  series,  and  the  wheat  stands  a  poor 
chance.  Com,  wheat,  and  clover  have  been  tried.  But  wheat  sown  so 
iate  m  the  autumn,  (after  the  com  is  cut  up  and  removed,)  has  this  year 
been  greatly  injured  by  the  midge.  Corn,  barley,  clover,  mowed  or  pat- 
tured  one  or  two  years,  and  then  wheat,  foMowed  by  clover,  are  now 
stroogly  recommended. 

[ndian  Com.— The  varieties  cultivated  are  the  small  eight-rowed  yel- 
low, the  large  eight-rowed  yellow,  the  twelve-rowed  yellow,  the  eight- 
rowed  white  flint,  and  the  twelve  rowed  white  flint.     Some  very  intelli- 
gent  fiirmers  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  county  cultivate  only  the  white 
flint,  contending  that  it  is  two  weeks  earlier,  and  also  the  most  produc- 
tive.    1  his  ^in  18  raised  in  much  larger  quantities  than  it  was  in  this 
county  previous  to  1847.    Good  fiumers  now  raise  an  average  of  100 
bushels  of  ears  on  an  acre— often,  120.    Tha  county  agricultural  society 
have  awarded  premmms  to  crops  of  from  88  to  90  bushels  shelled  corn  an 
acre.    Many  farmers  select  for  this  crop  old  meadows  or  pastures,  put  on 
them  all  their  green  manure  in  April,  and  plough  them  in  the  last  part  of 
ipnland  the  first  week  in  May,  harrow  thoroughly,  mark  it  three-and-a- 
half  feet  apart  each  way,  and  planf,  from  the  6th  to  the  20th  of  May,  about 
«x  kernels  m  a  hill.    As  soon  as  up  so  that  the  rows  can  be  seen,  pass 
through  with  a  one  horse  cultivator,  dress  the  hills  with  one  handfillof 
compost,  one  third  plaster  of  Paris,  and  twothirds  leached  ashes.     On 
louny,  clay  soils,  I  would  suggest  a  compost  of  one  equal  part  of  plaster, 
ashes,  and  sand.     The  element  wanUng  in  clayey  soils  for  corn  is  prob- 
ably niex;  hence  sand,  such  as  is  suitable  for  mortar,  may,  perhaps,  in 
a  compost  as  above,  supply  the  appropriate  nutriment  to  the  plant.* 
Jrom  the  Ume  Indian  com  comes  up  till  the  6th  of  July,  a  cultivator, 
hanrow,  or  shovel  plough,  may  be  ran  twice  between  each  row  as  often 
»s  the  farmer  can  do  it,  if  once  a  week.     The  operation  is  best  and  most 
profitably  performed  as  soon  after  showers  of  rain  as  the  soil  will  allow 
f  working.    Average  yield  of  this  crop  from  40  to  60  bushels  of  shelled 
corn  to  an  acre.     It  has  been  raised  in  this  county  at  a  cost  of  six  to 
eight  cents  per  bushel  of  eare,  or  eleven  to  fifteen  cents  per  bushel  of 
snelled  com. 

The  stalks  of  com,  if  they  are  cut  as  soon  as  the  kernels  are  hard  and 
tjetore  a  fiost,  are  very  good  fodder  for  cattle  or  sheep.  In  1860  I  tried 
tftc  following  experiment:  on  the  16th  and  16th  of  September,  when 


iJlS^if*"  **"  ''7  'j'^*'  ^^  *"y'  ^*****^  "*  ■  comport.     A   mixture  of  three  part*  of  u- 
"■'*■■  ■">«•.  one  of  pliuier,  and  ore  of  common  mJi,  ia  ■  ch«  ...-.-- 


torn  tad  po[|au)M.] 


boip  and  TaJuable  fertilizer  for 
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the  stalks  were  green,  I  had  seven  acros  of  corn  cut  up  tt  the  roots,  tad 
pat  in  ahocks  of  eight  hills  etch,  one  hill,  round  which  the  seven  otheia 
wer»  set  up,  not  being  cut,  atid  all  tied  together  at  the  top,  the  butts  being 
spread  out  as  mnch  as  possible.  The  stooks  stood  a  few  days,  the 
weather  being  rerv  clear.  The  small  stooks  were  then  put  three  or  four 
together,  and  firmly  bound  at  the  top,  and  allowed  to  stand  till  husked  in 
October.  These  stalks  were  almost  sls  bright  and  green  as  good  hay. 
They  were  all  cut  by  a  cutting  machine,  (T.  D.  BurralVs,)  moved  by  the 
power  of  one  horse,  and  fed  to  cattle.  My  stock  consisted  of  nineteen 
head  of  cattle,  viz:  four  oxen,  eight  cows  and  heifers,  two  yearlings, 
and  five  calves.  The  stalks  of  seven  acres  of  corn  were  nevly  Uie 
sui^rt  of  nineteen  head  of  cattle  for  three  months.  The  cattle  were 
in  good  condition.  Full  four-fifths  of  the  entire  stalks  were  ccmsuroed. 
What  were  left  were  daily  shovelled  from  the  mangers  on  to  their  bed- 
ding, and  thus  used  as  an  absorbent  for  the  manure. 

BarUy. — The  amount  of  barley  raised  in  western  New  York  is  an- 
nually increasing.  This  graan  is  sown  as  a  crop  next  after  Indian  com, 
or  on  sward  land  newly  tiirned  up.  The  crop  varies  from  20  to  60 
bushels.  Premium  crops  have  been  as  large  as  55  bushels.  A  sandy 
or  gravelly  loam  is  best  suited  to  this  grain.  Where  clay  {»redominates, 
unless  thoroughly  underdrained,  barley  rarely  produces  more  than  25 
bushels  per  acte.  Premium  crops  for  five  years  past  from  41^  to  65 
bushels  per  acre. 

Oats. — This  crop  is  sown .  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  nearly  every 
fanner  in  this  county.  Oats  are  fed  almost  entirely  to  horses  and  she^. 
Average  crop,  say  40  bushels  per  acre.  Largest  or  premium  crops',  70 
to  78  bushels  per  acre.  i 

Peas  and  Beans. — Peas  aie  sown  only  in  small  quantities.  This  crop 
is  greatly  affected  by  the  bug  and  mildew;  and  our  farmers  have  gea- 
erally,  of  late  years,  neglected  it.  Beans  are  not  extensively  cultivated, 
except  for  domestic  use.  Flora  20  to  25  bushels  on  an  acre  is  reckoned 
a  good  crop.  Premium  crop,  34^f  bushels. 
I  Grasses. — Clover  is  sown  for  pasturage  and  hay;  also  timotliiy.  Red- 
top  comes  in  naturally  into  moist  landb  in  this  region.  Two  tons  of 
cured  hay  per  acre  are  a  good  yield.  Leached  ashes  have  been  foimd 
ati  excellent  top-dressing  for  lands  in  grass.  One  bushel  of  clover  seed 
is  sown  on  five  acres;  10  to  12  quarts  of  timothy  on  one  acre.  For  pasture, 
15  pounds  of  clover  seed  to  the  acre.  Plaster  is  readily  obtained  in  ihis 
county  at  §1  75  to  $2  per  ton,  er  2i)  bushels;  and  a  dressing  of  from  1  to  2 
bushels  per  acre  is  commonly  given  to  new-sown  clover. 

Hogs. — For  several  years  the  fattening  of  hogs,  except  for  the  farmer's 
own  use,  has  not  been  ihotjght  a  remunerative  business.  During  this 
year  the  eentre  of  this  county  has  been  connetted  by  a  railway,  termi- 
nating in  the  Erie  railroad,  and  thereby  opening  a  airect  route  to  New 
York  city.  The  price  of  pork  is  now  nearly  §6  per  cwt.  Many 
farmers  raise  pigs,  and  sell  them  when  seven  or  eight  mondis  old.  They 
readily  bring  on  foot  from  S4  50  to  .^6  a  head,  without  much  feeding 
on  grain.  This  is  consideied  more  profitable  than  the  usual  mode  of 
fattening  pork. 

Breeds. — Berkshire,  Leicester,  and  grass.  No  experiments  are  con- 
ducted with  exaemess  to  determine  how  much  grain  of  any  kind  will 
make  a  pound  of  pork . 


Skeqf  and  Wool.— The  merino,  both  Spanish  and  Paula,  the  South 
Do^,  and  a  few  Leicesters,  are  kept  in  this  county.  Of  the  formev, 
thefe  are  choice  floeks,  yielding  fleeces  from  about  4  pounds  to  6  poundt 
apiece,  and  readily,  this  year,  selling  at  44  cents  a  pound.  The  flocka 
of  South  Downs  have  multiplied  largely  during  the  2  or  3  years 
past.  Their  wool  brings  from  90  to  35  cents  a  pound;  but  their  fleeces 
(jo  got  exceed  3  pounds  each,  on  an  average,  in  any  flock  in  this  vicinity. 
But  their  carcass Js  superior  in  quality  and  weight.  South  Downs,  at  18 
months,  dress  at  75  to  80  pounds.  Chir  two  railroads — one  to  Albany  and 
Boston,  and  the  other  to  New  York  city — have  made  well-fattened 
South  Downs  readily  sell  here  at  ^  a  head.  Some  farmers,  who  have 
tned  the  Leicester  sheep,  deem  them  too  tender  for  our  storms  and 
winiers  to  be  profitable.  Still,  others  are  trying  them,  and  some  are 
crossing  them  with  the  South  Downs.  The  last  experiment  I  consider 
of  doubtful  utility.  The  South  Downs  are  a  very  hardy  sheep;  the" 
iambs  grow  up  handsome  and  fine  in  form,  at  2  months  of  age,  and  are 
then  sought  for  by  the  butcher  as  eagcriy  as  the  merino  or  native  at  3 
months.  Yet  for  wool,  the  French  or  large  merino  are  thought  to  be  far 
the  best,  yielding  a  fleece  readily  bringing  about  $2  each  year. 

^'*-— The  culture  of  roots  in  this  county  is  not  extensive.  Farmers 
who  come  to  this  country  from  Scotland  and  England,  after  a  few  years* 
trial,  usually  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Indian  com  is  raised  with  less 
labor,  and  will  make  more  fat,  than  the  same  cost  of  roots.  Carrots  are 
raised  by  soine  farmers  for  milch-cows  and  horses. 

First  premium  crop  of  carrots,  1 ,486  bushels  per  acre ;  second  premium 
crop,  1,056;  third  premium  crop,  728. 

Po/a^oe^.— Since  the  disease  of  this  tuber— so  worid-spread— has  pre- 
vailed, potatoes  have  greatly  diminished  in  their  average  yield.  I  have 
raised  3iD0  bushels  on  an  acre;  now,  lOO  bushels  is  a  fair  crop.  On  soils 
chfej  and  inclined  to  moisture,  the  potato  generally  rots.  On  sandy 
and  light  loamy  soils,  the  potato  is  usually  sound.  For  two  years  past, 
I  have  had  a  sound  crop  on  new  land.  This  year  I  underdrained  a  few 
acres  of  land,  a  part  of  which  had  never  been  ploughed,  though  it  had 
been  cleared  of  timber  so  long  that  neariy  every  stump  had  decayed. 
The  field  was  planted  to  Indian  corn .  On  one  side  two  rows  of  potatoes 
■  were  planted.  Those  grown  on  the  land  drained  and  never  before 
ploughed,  were  of  extraordinary  size,  weighing  from  one  to  two  and  a 
I  half  pounds  each,  and  still  rema'in  sound.  They  were  what  are  termed 
here  ox-hearts,  a  round  pink-eye  variety.  So  pleased  have  I  been  with 
this  experiment,  that  I  have  drained  about  two  acres  of  similar  land  for 
a  potato  crop  next  year. 

In  the  year  1847,  I  tried  the  following  experiment:    I  prepared  about 

sixfy  rods  of  land  in  the  following  manner:  one  half  was  highly  manured 

»ith  horse  and  cow  manure,  which  had  been  piljed  in  a  heap  the  autumn 

wwre.    The  other  half  was  treated  in  this  manner:   one-third  of  the 

dnlls  were  plentifully  filled  with  leached  ashes;  one-third  with  ashes 

aiid  lime;  and  one  third  with  ashes,  lime,  and  manure.     The  yield  was 

^L     "^^  0^360  bushels  to  an  acre.    The  potatoes  remained  sound  till 

abont  the  20th  of  September.    About  half  were  then  dug.    There  soon 

tollowed  a  wam\  rain,  and  hot  days,  when  I  discoTerecl  that  those  not 

m  be«n  to  decay.    They  were  immediately  dog  and  placed  on  a  bam 

floor.    Those  first  dug  were  placed  in  a  cool  cellar.     Those  in  the  bam 
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were  sooD  one  mass  of  putre&Gtion.  Those  in  the  cellar  soon  began  u> 
decay,  and  not  five  bushek  remained  fit  for  the  table.  Four  varieties 
were  piantefl:  Moshannocs,  pink-eyes^  peach-bloom,  and  merinos.  Ih 
June,  1846,1 1  had  purchased  a  load  or  merinos,  and,  a  portion  of  the 
aeed  end  being  cut  off  previous  to  cooking,  they  were  found  to  be  a  most 
excellent  siimraer  potato.  The  farmer  of  whom  1  boueht  them,  and 
who  raised  them  in  a  sandy  loam,  assured  me  they  had  decayed  the 
least  of  any  potato  in  his  ficinity,  (town  of  Victor,  Ontario  county,  New 
York.)  The  soil  of  my  lot  was  a  clayey  loam,  inclined  to  moistare,  the 
clay  predominating. 

F¥uit. — The  cultivation  of  fruit,  especially  of  apples,  is  now  command- 
ing great  attention.  The  apples  of  this  county,  and  of  western  New 
¥«rk,  are  of  excellent  quality.  Railroads  now  afford  a  ready  mode  of 
sending  apf^es  to  market.  This  autumn,  apples  have  quickly  brought, 
delivered  at  the  railroad  depot  in  Canandaigua,  from  $1  to  $2  per  barrel. 
The  amount  exported  from  this  county  must  be  very  great.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  from  400,000  to  600,000  bushels  are  sent  from  Wayne  coun- 
ty. This  estimate  is  founded  on  Erie  canal  clearances.  This  county, 
it  is  believed,  exports  a  larger  amount. 

Qniuces  are  raised  also,  and  many  barrels  sent  both  east  and  west— 
$1  75  per  barrel. 

Manvres. — Farmers  begin  to  feel  that  the  making,  saving,  and  using 
of  manure  is  a  matter  of  gneat  importance.  Gypsum  is  found  in  exten> 
sive  beds  in  this  county,  aad  is  used  for  clover,  corn,  and,  in  light  soils, 
for  wheat.  Leached  ashes  are  valuable.  Lime  is  used  by  some  &nners. 
It  may  be  had  for  16  to  1 8  cents  a  bushel.  On  stiff  clay,  lime  is  thought 
to  have  an  excellent  effect,  rendering  it  loose  and  firiable. 

Draining. — No  improvement  in  Arming  promises  more  than  draining. 
Where  the  water  is  abundant  and  flows  over  the  surface,  open  drains,  or 
ditches,  should  be  made.  Where  the  land  is  soft,  moist,  or  springy, 
under-drains  should  be  dug.  These  may  be  filled  with  stones,  if  they 
are  to  be  had  on  the  farm;  if  not,  draining  tile  may  be  used.  Tile  for 
draining  are  now  manufactured  in  this  county,  in  West  Bloomfield,  of 
good  quality,  ajid  at  reasonable  prices.  Pipe  tile  are  now  esteemed  the 
best.  They  keep  their  plate  better  than  the  horse-shoe  form,  and  the 
water  soon  finds  its  way  inito  them  and  is  freely  discharged. 

Thorough  draining,  as  practised  in  England,  (see  Colman's  European 
Agriculture,)  may  be  too  expensive  for  imitation  in  this  country.  Per- 
haps it  is  not  necessary  to  any  great  extent.  But  there  are  very  few 
farms  which  do  not  embrace  a  few  acres  needing  some  drains.  Sitdes, 
places  having  small  springs,  swamps,  hollows  runnine  some  distance 
between  high  lands — all  »eed  underdrains.  Ofen,  by  uniting  these 
drains,  a  living  stream  may  be  secured,  which  it,  on  many  fkrms,  an 
ample  remuneration  for  all  the  expense  of  underdraining. 

The  reader  will  allow  the  writer  to  refer  to  his  own  experiments:  I 
have  a.small  farm — 140  acses.  Most  of  it  is  rolling  land.  Yet  every 
field  had  land,  more  or  lees,  on  which  spring  crops,  and  much  more 
winter  crops,  would  drown  out.  I  have  had  made  200  rods  of  open 
drains,  and  about  650  of  underdrains.  I  have  used  6,000  tile,  making 
376  rods  of  the  underdrains,  and  the  rest  is  filled  with  stone.  Allow- 
ing each  rod  to  draw  the  water  on  each  side  only  16|  feet,  Thave  drained 
1,700  rods  of  land,  or  10*j  acres.     Of  these,  5  acres  were  never  before 


ploughed,  by  reason  of  water.  They  mainly  produced  wild  grass,  blue 
flags,  &c.  The  expense  of  draining  is  as  follows :  Open  drains,  16  cents 
a  rod;  under  drains,  37|  cents  a  rod — amounting  to  about  $276.  I  paid 
$50  per  acre  for  my  farm;  five  acres  redeemed  land,  at  $60,  amounts  to 
$300.  I  have  raised  the  best  wheat,  bariey,  corn,  and  potatoes  on  the 
land  thus  drained,  by  at  least  25  per  cent.,  compared  with  the  average 
of  the  whole  field.  1  estimate  that,  by  expending  about  $76  more,  there 
will  not  be  a  souare  rod  on  my  farm  (excepting  a  wood  lot)  which  can- 
not be  I'loughed  and  made  to  produce  both  winter  and  summer  crops. 

Besides,  I  have  now  three  new  watering  places  during,  at  least,  ten 
months  each  year;  one  of  which  furnishes  a  copious  supply  to  two  lots 
of  20  acres  each,  on  which  no  water  was  to  be  found  above  ground  dur- 
ing the  whole  season  of  pasturing.  And  if  1  wished  now  to  dig  a  well, 
to  afford  water  for  cattle,  I  know  w/iere,  as  I  have  marked  several  places, 
where  there  are  springs— permanent  springs,  I  have  no  doubt by  dig- 
ging ten  feet  deep. 

I  regard  the  saving  and  increasing  of  the  supply  of  manure  and  drain- 
ing, connected  with  deep  ploughing  and  thoroughly  working  of  the  soil, 
and  a  proper  rotation  of  crops,  as  the  sure  means  of  good,  successful,  and 
remunerating  farming. 

Yours,  most  respectfully, 

^  HENRY  HOWE. 

Thomas  Ewbajtk,  Esq., 

CommiBtioner  of  Paienis. 


Spring  Water,  Westhill, 

January  18,  1852. 

Sir:  Having  received  the  Patent  Office  Report,  and  feeling  an  interest 
in  its  general  usefulness,  1  take  the  liberty  to  address  a  few  lines  to  you, 
although  not  having  been  requested  to  do  so;  and  first  permit  me  to 
suggest  some  additional  questions  to  your  numerous  correspondents: 

First. — A  description  of  the  soil  and  timber  in  each  locality,  as  nigh  as 
may  be.  Second.— The  price  of  land,  means  of  transportation— whether 
navigable  streams,  railroad,  or  canal— and  the  distance  of  the  corres- 
pondent fh)m  the  same,  and  the  town  he  lives  in.  This  will  enable 
those  wishing  to  change  their  location  to  form  some  opinion  of  the 
merite  of  the  different  sections.  Having  suggcttod  the  abore,  I  will 
proceed  to  give  some  general  information. 

The  surmce  of  the  soil  in  this  region  is  very  broken  and  hilly,  afford, 
ing  numerous  mill  sites,  which  are  generally  occupied  with  saw-mills, 
gristmills,  furnaces,  and  all  necessary  machinery  for  the  convenience 
of  the  farmer.  The  soil  on  the  ridges  is  what  I  should  call  a  sandy 
loam,  rather  destitute  of  vegetable  matter,  but  producing  clover  and  other 
grasses  in  moderate  quantities  where  plaster  is  used.  The  lumber  is  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  oak,  chestnut,  and,  in  places,  considerable  pine,  which 
is  getting  mostly  used  up;  and  in  the  low  grounds,  or  feet  of^the  ridges. 
And  along  streams,  beach,  maple,  basswood,  and  acme  red-oak,  which 
last  is  generally  converted  into  staves.  These  are  ihe  principal  kinds  of 
timber,  although  others  are  occasionally  found.    This  pan  of^ Livingston 
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county  is  rather  newly  settled  and  cleared;  consequently,  any  regular 
system  of  farming  is  not  generally  adopted.  Some  tolerable  crops  of 
'winter  wheat — 1  think  mostly  Soule's — are  raised  on  summer  fallow, 
which  is  generally  ploiighed  twice,  and  sometimes  three  times.  Product 
per  du^e,  from  10  to  2a  bushels;  average,  about  15.  Grass  yields  from 
1  to  2^  tons;  average,  about  1^  ton.  Most  farmers  have  a  small  patch 
of  corn,  which,  with  good  care,  and  what  manure  can  be  spared 
usually  produces  a  to'eu^ble  crop — say  20  bushels  per  acre.  The  small 
veUow  corn,  that  which  ripens  early,  is  preferred.  Plant  from  15th  of 
May  to  1st  of  June;  usually  ripens  the  last  of  September.  Oats  are 
generally  sown,  and  do  well,  on  reclaimed  swamp-lands,  often  yieldiog 
40  and  50  bushels  to  the  acre;  amount  sowed  to  the  acre  from  1^  to  3 
bushels.  The  ridge-lands  in  this  vicinity  are  not  calculated  to  produce 
^ood  crops  of  oats  unless  highly  manured.  Barley  is  beginning  to 
excite  some  attention,  and  does  well  on  good  oat4ands.  £^h  farmer 
raises  all  the  horned  cattle  he  can  keep  in  tolerable  condition,  which  can 
only  be  made  to  p^y  for  their  cost  by  consuming  the  straw  and  coarse 
products  of  the  farm.  Hay  is  usually  worth  about  $6,  but  sometimes 
sells  as  high  as  $10  per  ton.  Three-year-old  steers  sell  from  t20  to  830 
each,  according  to  quality.  Cows,  in  the  fall,  to  keep  over  winter,  are 
worth  from  $12  to  $15;  and  in  the  spring,  with  a  calf,  from  ^18  to  $25. 
Cattle  in  this  vicinity  are  of  various  pedigree — few  that  can  be  traced  lo 
superior  stock.  Horses  are  very  high,  ranging  from  $75  to  $125.  Sheep 
I  consider  the  most  profitable  stock,  leaving  out  horses,  that  farmers  in 
this  vicinity  can  raise.  In  the  first  place,  I  consider  them  the  best  stock 
to  improve  land  that  faimers  keep.  The  Paula  merino  I  think  the  most 
approved  breed  for  our  latitude.  They  are  hardy,  yield  a  heavy  fleece, 
and,  with  proper  care,  will  raise  good  thrifty  lambs;  and,  with  wool  at 
40  cents  per  pound,  it  will  pay  all  expenses  and  interest  on  the  moiii;/ 
invested,  leaving  the  lambs  clear  profit.  Flocks  in  this  vicinity  average 
about  3^  pounds  to  the  head ;  some  yield  considerably  higher.  A  flock 
of  ewes  well  cared  for  will  raise  ninety  lambs  to  one  hundred.  e\7es. 
Potatoes  have,  in  many  places,  proved  a  total  failure;  while  some  have 
Micceeded  in  raising  a  tolerably  good  crop.  The  pale  reds — some  call 
them  Sardinia  reds,  oth<ers  Lake  Lrie  reds — 1  consider  least  liable  to  roi; 
while  pink-eyes  and  flegh-colored,  or  peach-blow,  are  pretty  sure  to  rot. 
It  is  of  little  use  for  me  to  speculate  upon  the  probable  cause  of  the  rot. 
So  far  as  my  observation  extends,  plant  upon  dry,  sandy  soil  without 
manure,  which  will  produce  medium-sized  potatoes,  less  liable  to  rot 
than  those  having  rapid  growth.  The  much-mooted  question  about 
seed-potatoes  is  about  as  difficult  to  settle  as  the  cause  of  the  rot.  I 
have  raised  good  potatoes  from  large  and  small  potatoes,  and  even  from 
potato- peelings.  I  think  there  is  more  in  the  ground,  season,  and 
manner  they  are  tended,  than  in  the  size  of  the  seed.  If  I  planted 
large  potatoes,  I  should  cut  them  and  scatter  them  about  in  the  hill. 
Our  iuarket  is  mostly  at  Dansville,  eight  miles  distant,  although  we 
have  several  mills  neatisr,  which  buy  more  or  less  grain.  The  Kuffah 
and  Cohocton  Valley  rsdlroad  runs  over  the  highlands  in  this  vicinity: 
it  is  now  being  built,  aad,  when  fi)iished,  will  give  us  a  direct  mark^^: 
to  New  York  city 

Under  the  head  of  flruit,  I  wnnld  say  that  not  much  at  present  i^ 
raised^  although  some  iaterest  i.s  kit  iu  this  branch.     I  have  had  con- 


sidsreble  trouble  with  the  apple  borer — a  grub  about  an  inch  long,  white 
body  and  black  head.  I  know  of  no  way  of  exterminating  them  but  to 
open  the  bark  where  you  see  they  are  working,  with  the  point  of  your 
knife,  and  cat  them  out.  Month  hands  get  from  $12  to  $15  per  month 
for  six  months  on  a  farm;  day-laborers  get,  for  haying,  $1,  and  for  liar- 
vesting,  from  10  to  1 2  shillings  per  day.  Land  sells — just  about  where  I 
live,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  the  owners  ask — for  from  $20  to  $40  per  acre, 
aecording  to  situation,  buildings,  &,c.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ought  to 
trouble  you  further. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

C.  GARDNER. 
Hon.  Thom.as  Ewbank, 

Commissioner  of  PeUents. 


Prattsbvrg,  Steuben  Co.,  New  York. 

Sir:  Your  Circular  of  August,  1S51,  is  received.  The  inquiries  em- 
brace many  topics  of  interest,  and  are  calculated  to  elicit  much  valuable 
information. 

In  this  county  the  clearing  up  of  lands,  and  lumbering,  have  hereto- 
fore trenched  greatly  upon  the  tillage  of  the  soil;  and  the  culture  of  cereal 
crops  was  greatly  neglected.  But,  as  the  timber  disappears,  agricultural 
pursuits  receive  increased  attention ;  and,  for  the  last  ten  years,  wheat, 
oats,  and  barley  have  been  successtully  cultivated. 

Wheat.— In  the  culture  of  wheat,  guano  is  not  used  in  this  vicinity; 
nor,  indeed,  are  any  fertilizers  applied  to  the  crop,  except  gypsum  and 
lime.  Our  lands  are  mostly  new,  and,  as  yet,  unexhausted.  With 
proper  tillage,  they  may,  for  a  series  ol  years,  yield  fair  crops. 

Our  farmers  do  not  study  the  difference  in  soil,.or  any  of  its  defects, 
tor  the  production  of  crops.  This  will  occupy  their  attention  after  the 
soil  has  been  exhausted  of  its  original  fertility  by  improvident  culture. 
Not  until  then  will  Che  science  of  soils  and  manures  open  a  resource  for 
successful  tillage  and  improved  crops. 

The  ploughing  in  this  vicinity  is  generally  hastily  and  carelessly  per- 
formed. And  the  average  yield  of  wheal  is,  consequently,  not  more 
than  from  10  to  16  bushels  per  acre.  I  prepared  a  lot,  that  had  not  been 
much  tilled  for  years,  by  ploughing  it  12  inches  deep,  and  crossing  it 
twice;  upon  which  Isowed,  the  last  week  in  August,  two  and  three  tburths 
bushels  of  Soule's  wheat  per  acre.  The  seed  was  rolled  in  plaster  when 
sowed.  It  ripened,  and  was  cut  the  third  week  in  July,  and  produced 
34  bushels  per  acre.  A  small  lot  of  white  flint  wheat  rather  exceeded 
that  in  its  yield.  The  time  for  sowing  wheat  is  from  the  25th  ot  August 
to  the  10th  of  September.  In  clay  soils  it  should  be  sown  in  Augu^t;  in 
warmer  soil  in  September.  The  agriculturist  should  study  the  tempera- 
ture of  his  soil  and  location,  and  sow  his  grain  earlier  or  later,  as  the 
premises  may  warrant.  The  price  for  wheat  has  b*^ou  from  7.>  tn  81 
eents. 
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Oais. — The  crop  of  oats  has  been  unusually  productive  in  this  vicin- 
ity.- Yield,  from  35  to  55  bushels  per  acre.  From  10  acres  1  have  hai- 
Tested  538  bushels;  priee  25  cents. 

The  culture  oijruit  is  receiving  increased  attention.  Many  old  orchards 
are  being  improved  by  grafting,  and  others  are  produced  by  planting  im' 
proved  varieties  of  fruit.  In  this  particular  section  of  the  coanty,  we 
have  in  bearing  every  leading  variety  of  the  apple  suited  to  our  climate. 
Several  new  end  vahiaWe  varieties  have  been  added  to  the  list;  among 
them  are  the  northern  spy,  the  Hawley,  the  early  Joe,  the  waggoner,  the 
Belmont,  or  gate.  The  best  varieties  for  winter  use  and  for  exportation 
are  the  greening,  the  russet,  the  waggoner,  and  the  northern  spy.  I  have 
known  the  russet  to  keep  until  October.  With  proper  culture,  the  apple 
may  be  made  as  profitable  as  any  other  product  of  the  farm. 

The  peach  is  scarcely  cultivated  in  this  town,  because  it  was  taken  for 
granted  that  it  could  not  be  produced  in  perfection.  Some  two  or  three 
of  our  citizens,  by  a  liboral  and  careful  culture,  have  succeeded  in  raising 
fine  and  abundant  crops,  and  others  are  gradually  imitating  theirexaraple. 
By  the  application  of  charcoal  and  ashes  to  the  roots  of  the  peach  tree, 
and  by  keeping  the  ground  well  tilled,  luscious  fruit  may  be  raised  for  a 
succession  of  years.  But  no  one  ouglit  to  expect  to  raise  the  peach,  nor 
indeed  any  other  fruit,  unless  he  keeps  the  soil  enriched  and  thoroughly 
cultivated. 

The  idea  of  a  stiff  sod  and  a  hard  substratum  is  as  consonant  with  the 
raising  of  fruit  as  with  the  production  of  a  cereal  or  root  crop. 

Forest  Culture. — Of  the  culture  of  other  than  fruit  trees,  all  that  i« 
practised,  as  yet,  is  to  c»t  down  and  destroy.  This  is  incident  to  all  new 
countries.  Not  until  a  total  waste  of  foliage  is  produced  does  the  culture 
of  trees  receive  even  an  incidental  attention.  At  first,  a  single  tree  is 
planted  before  the  cottage  door, /or  shade,  and  then,  perhaps,  another, 
for  uniformity.  Beyond  this  but  a  few  extend  their  culture  of  trees,  or 
even  dream  of  their  utility. 

This  is  a  subject  well  worth  the  study  and  attention  of  our  citizens;  it 
is  so  strictly  connected  with  the  pleasures  of  home  as  to  comprise  an  im- 
portant source  of  domestic  happiness.  Trees,  in  all  their  varieties  and 
stages  of  growth,  are  as  important  to  our  home,  to  render  it  pleasant  and 
agreeable,  as  any  other  fixture.  The  shaded  and  ornamented  grounds 
speak  as  eloq&eatly  of  pleasure  as  does  the  cheerful  fireside  or  the  laughing 
countenance  of  its  inniaites. 

The  attention  of  som«  of  our  citizens  have  lately  been  directed  to  this 
aubject,  and  they  have  entered  upon  its  practice.  We  have  noticed  its  in- 
ception in  the  ornamented  shrubbery  and  trees  around  some  dwellings —a 
few  at  first,  and  planted  without  much  taste  or  design.  But  thia  coosti- 
tutea  the  beginning,  and  will  induce  repetition.  A  gradual  awakened 
and  cultivated  taste  will  result. 

From  the  dwelling  to  the  lawn,  and  the  highway,  groups  will  appear, 
from  year  to  year,  until  the  culture  of  trees  shall  be  deemed  a«  important 
as  any  other  branch  of  labor. 

As  this  subject  is  intimately  connected  with  rural  taste  and  rural  en- 
joyment, it  is  destined  to  be  cultivated,  for  the  time,  by  thoseofourcitiz^s 
only  in  whom  education  and  associations  have  awakened  refined  feel- 
ings, and  a  sense  of  the  btuutiful.    So  long  as  it  remains  a  mer*  amaieur 
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■mspatton  nwill  be  confined  to  this  class;  but  as  our  country  becomes 
elder,  it  will  become  profitable,  and  then  the  planting  and  cultureTt^s 
will  receive  general  attention,  and  the  subject  be  ranLZnon^^en^l 
employraents  of  our  citizens.  •  'Jmong  ine  usemi 

«.;!!!  ^^^^  I^^  "^r'  °'"  *"  *«"cultural  school  in  our  State,  in  which  the 

sciences  mtimatey  connected  with  farming  and  rural  occL^ons^Iu^^ 

^n  «f.h  ■   f^'  "  •''  "^^  "'^^'y  «'^^"  '^^  periodicals  of  the  lay,  and^*^ 

.^can"™'^"""^"^'^'^"^^  and  educated  agriculturis'ti 'al^o'und 

RespectftiUy,  yours. 
To  the  CoMM..„oNER  or  P.tk»ts.  ^^  DENNISTON. 


Big  Flatts,  Chemung  County,  N.  Y. 

Q       I  J     ^.  September  2A,  1851. 

•mi.hf\l  '^'""^^  a  Circular  from  you,  requesting  such  information  as  I 
might  be  in  possession  of  in  relation  to  the  agricSltural  in  er^sts  of  Jhil 
eeunty.  With  this  I  will  cheerfully  comply,  believinVthatthP^nflr^ 
.^on  gathered  by  such  means  as  yoi  have^ad^pied  w"lf  brof  v^  fZn 
tage  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  United  States  Ahiiou/h  i 
wnay  be  able  to  contribute  but  very  little  to  the  ffre-Tf  nhL,  x  n  ^^  ^ 
you  the  results  of  my  experience Tn^eculivarno^  ""VZ 

first  place  the  land  I  cultivate  is  an  alluvial  so  ^or  a  sa^dy tarn   of  a 
e^^.r^  '"™''^"  '^^  '^^   '^^  ^"-^^"-1  purposes  Tncldirto'the 

Wheat.— My  best  success  has  been  in  a  rotation  of  crons  in  thp  fni 
bwmg  manner:  First    the  land  should  be  seederwkrd:,ver  of  [he 

w^tw^Xh^as^r^^'f 'm^^^^  r^^'  ('h«  clover  shouidt' 

wei  sowed  with  plaster  )  should  be  turned  under  with  three  horses   so  an 

barley;  finally  plough  the  barley  stubble,  and  sow  with  wheaTwh?ch 

Sth  ;.Tn\"  ''uT^'  ^^"'  ^  ^"«»^^'^  P«^  ^^r«-in  some  in^tanres  as 
high  as  40  bushels  per  acre.     I  consider  this  the  best  system 

puliL'^e^he^siiK^'^^^'^  '^'  fallowsystem  would  be  better, 'in  order  to 
As  to  corn,  proceed  as  slated  before,  until  plaDtinK;  I  then  olant  thatu.,.^ 
rdlow.m  drills  three  feet  apart;  I'then  Lp  Aer  an7„h^**^X 
Bued  m  the  proportion  of  about  2  bushels  to  the  acre,  whkh?S 
.  «nall  handful  in  each  hill;  then  drop  the  com  on  thTi,heTa„d^x 
tore,  and  cover  the  same  with  about  2  inches  of  earth-  then  nlonSh  ^.M " 
ho.  twice  and  plaster  again,  when  up,  with  plasto  alone  wfth^h- 
pmce.,  I  hare  prevented  the  worm,,  .i/d  have  increaXhe  product  30 
percent.    The  hest  method  to  feed  corn,  undoubtedly,  is  toCid  and 

r  r„m  tnZ?*'  ^1  '^"^  "^'*  '°  «'™='  »»  'h«  noW^ous  ni™    from 
It.     Com  St  ibble  makes  the  beot  preparation  for  lands  designed  for  oST 

I  have  raised  90  bushels  to  the  acre;  but  oats  impoverish  fhe  lands  t^ 
■  much ;  consequently  I  do.  not  raise  them  to  any  extent. 
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Barley. — I  sow  this  on  my  corn  stubble;  get  a  good  crop  without 
imnring  my  land,  and  still  prejwre  it  better  for  wheat.  Yield  per  acre, 
40  bushels. 

Average  price  of  the  above  crops  here  in  the  market— wheat,  $1;  oats, 
31  cents;  barley,  63  cents;  corn,  1  cent  per  pound. 

As  to  dairy  J  I  keep  just  cows  enough  to  make  the  rotation  of  crops 
and  to  eai  my  clover.  T^ie  information  that  I  could  give  on  this  point 
would  be  of  no  importance. 

TDbacco  is  now  cultivated  here  to  some  extent,  and  bids  fair  to  be  ex- 
"^sively  raised,  as  it  grows  well,  and  will,  no  doubt,  pay  well  when  the 
people  become  acquainted  with  its  culture. 

As  Vo  potatoes,  the  best  place  I  have  found  to  raise  them  is  on  sandy 
soil,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  rotting,  as  this  is  the  chief  thing  we 
have  to  contend  with  in  their  culture.  The  theory  about  insects  and 
mildew,  in  causing  thcni  to  rot,  is  but  the  result  of  a  brilliant  imagina- 
tion; as  I  have  seen  two  varieties  planted  in  one  hill,  where  one  would 
be  entirely  rotten  and  the  other  wholly  sound.  The  most  successfiil 
method  I  have  practised  is  to  plant  them  just  as  I  do  corn,  using  the 
same  kind  of  manure,  and  in  the  sajne  way. 

1  think  I  can  speak  of  the  system  of  farming  1  have  laid  flown  with 
some  confidence,  from  the  fact  that  the  farm  which  I  cultivate  was,  ten 
years  ago,  considered  worn  out;  but  by  deep  ploughing,  and  a  rotation 
of  crops,  the  product  has  increased  from  5  to  2^0  per  cent,  per  year,  and 
still  continues  to  increase,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent.  In  the  mean 
time  1  have  husbanded  all  the  manure  that  would  accumulate  from  SBch 
a  system.  I  have  purchased  no  fertilizers  but  ashes  and  plaster.  Lime 
would,  no  doubt,  be  of  vast  importance;  but  the  cost  here  is  too  much  tc 
make  it  profitable — 70  miles  being  the  nearest  place  it  can  be  procured. 
Guano  has  never  been  employed  here;  consequently,  1  cannot  inform  you 
whether  it  wculJ  !>•  profitable  or  not. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

JOHN  IIAGGERTY. 


Fallsburoii,  Sullivan  County,  New  York, 

j  December  30,  1861. 

Sir:  Your  Circular,  calling  for  agricultural  statistics  for  the  current 
year,  was  duly  received,  and  would  have  been  answered  sooner  had  it 
not  been  for  a  delay  in  order  that  I  might  furnish  you  with  a  meteoro- 
logical table,  kept  at  the  Liberty  Normal  Institute,  which  I  could  not  get 
until  the  end  of  the  year. 

I  remark  that  in  replying  to  your  questions  I  shall  mention  such  arti- 
cles an  I  am  familiar  with,  and  those  based  principally  on  experience. 

Oats  and  Rye. — Oats  tire  extensively  raised  in  this  county;  average 
yield  wonld  not  vary  much  from  30  to  35  bushels  per  acre.  This  crop 
nas  deteriorated  very  mueh  of  late  years.  The  true  cause  is,  I  thttik, 
that  the  land  has  been  exhausted  of  some  of  the  necessary  elements  for 
producing  this  kind  of  ffrain.  I  use  3  bushels  per  acre  for  seed.  Some 
fermers  only  use  2\,  Itie  best  acre  of  oats  that  was  exhibited  at  our 
county  fidr,  to  which  was  awarded  the  first  premium,  was  66  bushels. 
The  average  yield  of  rye  is  from  10  to  12  busheN  per  acre.     From  28  to 
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41  bushels  have  been  on  exhibition  at  our  coontT  fairs      P^™  1 1  _  . . 
bushel  of  seed  used.     I  prefer  the  Utter  quanti.v     7'o,,„  S       *  *°  1* 

operation,  new  milch  cowf  ^tgerly  Z^ht a^r  m'T**  *""  '^«"  "' 
rear  by  me:,  who  furnish  the  N^K^r^/e^i^tL  "roir"  *"  *' 

.h:m'fratar.h*ar!^ci:ra';d'trtr '  T°"'k»' *' -'^^  '»  «"  m 
together,  as  was  an  old  "."tom  rS^'Jl!?r'^'''*''  "*""  "•  'heir  tiils 
a  haller  on  the  nea^de  onT'to  JS^.m  h  *'*''"  ""'^'''S  ">«  ''»''«•  P"' 
•  the  halter  in  .one  hand' and  a  whipTnTe  mh',',';!""'"«  ^'"'7'  '"'"'  '*"' 
gently,  seldom  „si„g  ,/,«  wh'p  Tf  theyar^  JJ'h^T?."''  l"""*  "•*" 
Harshness  only  makes  them  worse  IfZv.,L  rf  'i^  **  "'*™  e«""y- 
hare  their  way.    The  yari  wm^ven  ZLT  ^"P""*^  '°  ^"'  '*'  *em 

After  worryin^g  awhile?le,7hXrrn  attUe  ^ilf  S''r''''T  ^''"• 
two,  occasionallv  givine  them  a  driv.      q-h        L    7?"*'  ^°^  ""  ''<»"  <"■ 

malcethem.iredorVweIr^Thiri,,hp3,,f '''."'■'''  '""  ^  ''"'«■'  •» 
when  they  gel  a  l(Sb  w^      Wh''''!u'=^''"=<''^ »?">«««•' lymgdown 

.hey  shonfdle  faste"^  ^o^^eX^^iLt'^Jll:'''^''^^''^  V"V"8' 
a  sapling  is  very  good      After  a  Hrivf  „f  7      i         "  **'**■     ■*  Po'e  «' 

g.ni'rallf  get  g«'n'tle  enough'^';^.!*  t^T^^xt'^'  T'  '"' 
should  who  y  be  disoenswl  with  ..  .il  <"»Pense  with  the  halter.    Ii 

.  little  used  to^™wi„£^  t^y  rtiuld  he  Z  ^.  E"^""*-  ^f"'  ""^  «« 
to  back.  It  is  a  very  g^d  ilan  to  rn^£^l!^  l^  "  *"«°"  »"''  '""I''. 
is  a  little  descendi^^af^t"^  o«^?f^~'l.'^'''"«  "■''"*  'h'  R""""* 

taught  to  ba^k  ..ea^rly  L  Lch  l^theyTnd^r^T'h"*"'''^"''^ 
poriant.  After  they  ect  to  far  hmtJI  '^i,  .  Z  '  *''"'''  '"  ""e"  '«»■ 
they  should  be  drivef  a  sho«  d^^J^^~  =  i  "l'''  "i"  '*™''  ''ght  \o»A>, 

hold\,p  their  heads.'Vhifirget.eXea^ytr^Arfi'Vr'i?,!" 

."h^  nKe^^  tr  tc  ?nd'^/.ibir  ^  4'r'^  ^^ 

oS-siie  one's  chops,  will  bring  his  tLdr*"  A "l..^  '^^  .""-ler  thl 
way  and  a  motion  of  the  whip  wU  m^e  £;mtiJi.h  PT"f  °  '^^ 
word  when  they  slop.     This  ahrav.  T»t  J  If  "'*"  ''*»<'»  »'  *« 

use  it,  let  it  be  a  snap  father  U.M  .  SroTe  Ch '.h.  *  u  ".  "f*"^  "^ 
should  never  be  u«rf  to  exp«:t ." W^L  h-  ,2L''£,°  ",  ''^^  A"  « 
at  the  word,  and,  if  they  iTnot  oZtoadS  Md^.'.i^  *"""?.  "^  V^ 
draw,  instead  of  their  becoming  dK.«»nh«  ^11  S  "'^'nake  them 

wn  perform  wUh  nearly  a,  m Jch'lSryity  2  ^e  h^J''  """  "=""'  ""* 

able  business  to  the  ferm«  buTo.^^  T"*^  *?''  character  .  p™fi,. 
Horses  of  an  .nrenorVh"^c^r.rwt;?.tirt7;'^era"ndt?,  '^ 
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eraliy  to  such  men  as  are  hard  to  get  pay  from;  while  those  of  a  superior 
class  gell  readily  to  men  \»ho  are  able  to  pay  down. 

I  hare  never  kept  any  account  of  rearing  until  three  years  old.  One 
thing  I  am  certain  of— it  costs  but  little  more  to  raise  a  colt  than  a  heifer 
or  steer.  As  respects  the  keeping  a  brood  mare,  I  can  hardly  determine. 
I  have  raised  some  excellent  colts,  and  worked  the  mare  the  year  round; 
others  I  have  reared,  and  scarcely  worked  at  all;  and  I  have  never  been 
able  to  discover  that  the  colt  was  any  better  at  the  age  of  three  years. 
Great  caution  is  necessary,  in  working  a  brood  mare,  not  to  overheat  or 
overwork  her.  When  a  mare  runs  without  work,  she  gives  a  larger 
flood  of  milk,  and  the  foal  depends  on  it.  The  reverse  is  the  case  with 
a  mare  that  works.  The  foal  soon  learns  to  depend  on  its  own  feeding; 
and  when  weaned,  will  saldom  pine  away,  like  a  colt  that  has  always 
had  a  full  supply  of  milk.  I  have  generally  found  it  easier  to  keep  a 
colt  in  thriving  condition  the  first  winter  when  the  mare  has  been 
worked  than  when  she  has  run  idle.  This  I  account  for  from  the  fact 
that  the  coll  has  sooner  learned  to  depend  on  its  own  resources.  As  re- 
spects the  profit  of  keeping  a  brood  mare  at  work,  or  one  that  does  not, 
I  consider  the  balance  much  in  favor  of  the  former.  It  is  very  expensive 
keeping  horses,  unless  they  are  kept  at  work. 

"  W/tai  is  t/ie  best  way  to  break  Horses')'' — I  consider  this  an  impor- 
tant question,  and  as  much  overlooked,  perhaps,  as  anything  relating  to 
rearing  and  fitting  horses  for  service.  A  well- broken  horse  is  what  every 
man  wishes  for,  and  will  command  a  readier  sale,  although  he  may  be 
somewhat  inferior  in  other  respects.  Such  a  horse  only  can  be  de 
pended  on.  When  I  speak  of  a  well-broken  horse,  I  wish  to  be 
understood  one  for  farmers'  use;  and  such  a  horse,  I  believe,  will  an- 
swer all  purposes  that  a  horse  is  used  for.  I  shall  only  speak  of  break- 
ing to  harness.  I  will  simply  say  that  my  opinion  is,  a  colt  should  not 
be  used  under  the  saddle  until  it  is  at  least  four  years  old.  I  think 
breaking  to  harness  should  commence  at  three  years,  but  never  put  to 
hard  work  till  six  years  old.  In  order  to  break  a  colt  as  he  should  be,  it 
is  of  great  importance  to  have  ahorse  that  is  qualified  to  break  him  with: 
and,  in  order  to  make  myselt  understood,  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe 
some  of  his  qualifications.  In  the  first  place,  he  should  be,  in  every- 
way, perfectly  true  and  kind.  A  horse  that  will  bite  a  coll  is  unfit  for 
ihe  purpose.  He  should  be  a  good  stepper,  because  this  is  indispensable 
to  a  good  traveller.  The  step  is  what  tells  in  the  journey.  There  is 
many  a  horse  that  can  trot  fast,  and  is  at  the  same  time  a  poor  traveller. 
When  a  good  stepper  is  found,  it  almost  invariably  follows  that  his  other 

faits  are  in  proportion.  He  should  also  be  well  broken  to  the  word. 
low,  I  would  put  the  colt  in  the  stable,  and  put  the  harness  gently  on 
'  him,  keeping  the  doors  aU  shut,  and  let  him  stand  in  the  stable  a  few 
hours  in  each  day  for  a  few  days  until  he  gets  used  to  the  harness,  and 
occasionally  lead  him  out  doors  to  get  him  accustomed  to  it.  After  he 
gets  over  showing  fear  of  the  harness,  he  should  be  placed  beside  the 
horse  he  is  to  be  driven  with,  and  the  two  harnessed  together.  Great 
care  should  be  used  not  to  frighten  him.  After  getting  ail  ready,  a  per- 
son should  take  him  by  the  head,  and  another  hold  off  the  lines  with  rf 
whip,  and  begin  to  lead  liim  along.  If  he  is  disposed  to  run,  hold  him 
in  gently;  never  jerk  him  in  the  mouth;  humor  him  in  the  bit  until  he 
gets  use  to  it.     After  driving  him  around  an  hour  or  two,  if  he  is  noi 


afraid,  you  may  attach  him  to  a  wagon  that  is  not  too  heavy,  and  drive 
hirn  on  a  walk,  if  possible;  but,  if  he  is  disposed  to  trot,  bring  him  to  the 
walk  as  soon  as  yoii  can,  and  drive  him  on  the  gait,  and,  if  possible, 
never  let  hjrn  break  the  walk  till  he  is  learned  to  walk  as  fast  as  he  do». 
sibly  can.     Much  may  be  done,  in  the  breaking  of  a  colt,  to  increasehis 
speed  for  a  traveller.     Driving  him  on  a  walk  will  not  worry  him  •  con- 
sequently,  he  can  be  kept  longer  in  the  harness  than  if  he  was  driven 
fest.    As  soon  as  he  appears  to  get  a  little  tired,  unharness  him  carefully- 
see  that  every  part  of  the  harness  is  unloosed  before  you  attempt  to  take 
u     u     **'\^'^st  should  be  washed  with  cold  water.     The  next  day 
he  should  be  harnessed  and  driven  as  before,  unless  his  breast  show^ 
symptoms  of  bemg  galled,  which  will  be  discovered  by  the  hairs  beinc 
wet  under  the  collar.     He  should  never  be  harnessed  when  there  is  the 
least  appearance  of  his  breast  being  sore.    Great  care  should  be  used  in 
turnmg  about,  for  fear  the  wagon-tongue  may  strike  him  suddenly,  and 
cause  him  to  kick.     After  he  has  been  driven  day  after  dav  till  he  has 
become  accustorned  to  the  harness  and  carriage,  and  learned  to  walk  as 
last  as  It  IS  possible  for  him  to  do,  you  may  commence  the  trot,  in  which 
he  should  be  as  thoroughly  learned  as  to  walk.     It  will  not  do  to  drive 
hirn  far  at  a  Ume;  but  drive  him  a  little  way,  and  stop  till  heeets  rested 
It  IS  as  necessary  to  teach  him  to  stop  and  to  start  as  anything  else* 
After  he  gets  thoroughly  broken  to  the  trot  you  may  let  him  walk  or  trot 
odcasiona  y ;  but  be  sure  not  to  let  him  get  both  gaits  mixed  up  together, 
which  will  spoil  both.     Make  him  understand  his  business  thoroughly 
whatever  It  may  be.     You  may  now  commence  drawing  light  loads  with 
him,  but  be  ?ure  not  to  put  a  heavier  load  behind  him  than  the  break- 
horse  can  easily  draw,  and  get  your  carriage  in  a  position  that  will  start 
easily.     Be  sure  to  have  your  break-horse  ready  to  start  when  the  word 
is  given.     In  this  way  he  should  be  trained  till  he  thoroughly  under- 
stands his  business.    Always  bear  in  mind  that  the  gaits  above  described 
are  ot  the  utmost  importance  to  the  value  of  the  horse;  and  whether 
driven  to  a  load  or  light,  close  attention  should  be  paid  to  his  gaits  till 
they  are  thoroughly  understood  by  him.     Now,  another  kind  of  training 
will  be  necessary  for  the  farm.     That  requires  another  kind  of  tait      I 
have  always  found  that  the  best  kind  of  work  to  put  a  colt  to  at  first  was 
to  put  him  to  harrowing  ploughed  ground.     This  is  work  that  will  soon 
make  him  leg- weary  a  Tittle,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  bring  the  quick  step 
to  a  slow  one,  which  is  always  necessary  for  ploughing;  and  whether 
tor  ploughing,  or  dragging,  or  whatever  the  work  may  be  that  requires 
the  horse  to  go  slow,  he  may  be  trained  to  this  gait  without  injuring  his 
step- before  the  carnage.    But  let  him  thoroughly  understand  what  his 
business  is,  and  m  after-life  he  will  never  forget  it,  and  it  will  add  to  his 
value  as  long  as  he  is  able  to  work .     In  driving  on  a  walk  the  lines  may 
be  a  httle  slack;  but  he  should  always  be  taught,  when  the  line  is 
drawn  tight,  to  start  off  free;  and,  when  the  line  slackens,  to  come 
to  a  walk.     Great  pains  should  be  taken  to  learn  him  the  word  to  stop 
or  to  start.     ''  HAoa"  should  never  be  said  to  him  unless  it  is  intended 
tor  him  to  stop.     Those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  thorough  breaking 
may  say  1  am  taking  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  pains;  with  such  I  will 
have  no  controversy.     1  will  only  say  to  them,  try  your  kind  of  breaking, 
or  rather  no  break  or  gait  at  all,  with  a  thoroughly-broken  horse  on  the 
road,  and  satisfy  yourselves.     I  am  confident  that  whoever  will  follow  my 
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mmim  of  breaking  uill  feel  t^emsdves  well  paid  for  their  trouble.  I  am 
well  aatifificd  that  there  are  many  that  wouLd  have  been  valuable  hones; 
but)  for  the  want  of  thorough  and  proper  training,  they  have  become 
nearly  worthless.  There  are  some  persons  who  have  not  a  suitable  horse 
to  break  a  colt  with.  When  this  is  the  case,  it  would  be  better  for  the 
owoer  to  put  his  colt  into  the  handn  of  some  man  who  has  the  proper 
means  to  do  it.  I  have  broken  a  number  of  colts,  and  never  had  one 
that  prove4  unkind  in  my  own  hands.  Some  of  them  were  very  high- 
mettted  animals.  With  such  much  care  is  necessary  in  training.  Such 
horses  are  generally  much  more  to  be  depended  upon  when  they  are 
broken. 

Two  years  ago  I  received  a  small  package  of  rye-grass  seed  from  the 
Psient  Office  that  bids  fair  to  be  valuable  in  this  section  of  country.  It 
starts  earlier  in  the  spring  tlian  any  other  grass  I  am  acquainted  with, 
and  I  think  will  produce  two  crops  in  a  season.  The  seed  ripened  here 
by  the  8th  of  July. 

I  have  harvested  the  second  cropof  multicole  rye  from  the  small  pack- 
a^  I  received  from  the  Patent  Office.  It  appears  to  be  of  an  excellent 
quality,  and  1  think  will  prove  productive. 

Root  Crops. — Since  the  feilure  of  the  potato  crop,  the  rutabaga  and  flat 
field  turnip  have  been  extensively  raised,  and  I  think  are  rather  on  the 
increase.     Carrots  and  beets  are  only  raised  for  culinary  use. 

Iriah  Potatoes. — Since  the  potato  disease  first  made  its  appearance,  the 
avwage  yield  per  acre  has  fallen  short  of  what  it  formerly  was,  with 
most  varieties.  Many  of  those  that  were  fonnerly  considered  the  best 
for  culinary  purposes  have  entirely  disappeared,  while  a  very  few  varis' 
ties  have  continued.  Amoqg  those  that  nave  been  the  least  affected  by 
the  diseMc,  the  yam  potato  stands  first;  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  do 
any  better  than  to  refer  you  to  the  Transactions  of  the  New  York  Stats 
Agneullural  Society  for  184$,  page  571.  In  addition  to  that,  I  can  say 
that  I  have  raised,  ever  since,  excellent  crops,  without  the  least  symp- 
tom of  rot.  In  each  year  since,  I  have  raised  several  other  varieties,  naost 
of  which  have  rotted  more  or  less.  Some  have  rotted  the  last  summer. 
I  have,  in  the  last  three  years,  shipped  several  hundred  bushels  of  this 
variety  to  different  ports,  and  in  some  six  or  seven  States;  and,  so  far  as 
I  have  heard  from  them,  they  have  been  entirely  free  of  rot.  They  are 
very  firm  and  crisp,  and  rAjuire  the  whole  season,  in  this  section,  to 
mature. 

We  have  a  wire-tootli  horse-rake  in  this  section  that  answers  an  excel- 
lent purpose  in  our  stony  country.  It  has,  I  believe,  nearly  done  away 
with  the  revolver,  and  is  a  jreat  labor-saving  machine.  Its  superiority 
over  the  revolver  is  that  it  works  nearly  as  well  on  the  stony  ground, 
where  the  stones  are  not  too  large,  as  anywhere.  It  is  simple  in  its 
construction,  and  is  easily  repaired .     The  price  is  about  .$8  or  $9. 

Annexed  is  a  mettorologictd  taide^  that  was  kept  at  the  Liberty  Normal 
Institute,  in  our  county,  which  was  kindly  furnished  me  by  the  proprie- 
tor, John  D.  Watkins,  M.  D.: 
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,  ^®'*'  Mean  tempemture. 

Isiraary 2fil°  4' 

Febrtiary 28   0 

*«»rch 33    6 

Apnl         ------  41    0 

M«y 54  18 

June         ------  60    0 

July 66    0 

August 54    3 

September         ■        -        -        -        •  38    0 

October     -        .        .        .        .    ^  _  48    0 

November 31    7 

December 20   3 
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Water  feU 

• 

2.47  inches. 

7.69 

3.15 

10.91 

3.69 

4.88 

2.68 

2.22 

3.49 

2.68 

3.64 

3.88 

51.38 


(.( 


I  remain,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  ser\'ant, 

LOTAN  SMITH. 


NEW  JERSEY. 

Hackensack,  Bergen  County,  N.  J., 

Z?ccem^  16,  1851. 
«  L  ??f  P^fn^t*^  Mr.  Peter  V.  B.  Demarest,  having  resigned  the 
^«  •  ?  ^y  *T»  '«*l^««i  me  to  answer  the  Circular  issued  S)m  your 
office  in  August  last.  Our  location  is  about  12  miles  from  the  ci^  of 
Wsw  York }  and  being  thus  near  the  market,  we  are  about  as  much  iar- 
d«ji>#i»  as  &rmers.  **^ 

III  regard  to  vAeo/,  with  us  it  is  chiefly  raised  for  home-consumption  • 
and Jjarn-yaxd  manure  is  ordinarUy  used;  the  product  average*  about  2(i 
boabcU  to  the  acre;  it  is  sown  about  the  1st  of  October,  and  harvested 
about  from  the  5th  to  the  15th  of  July.  We  soak  the  seed  in  pickle,  and 
then  mix  with  dry  ashes  or  plaster,  and  use  about  1^  bushel  per  acre, 
yield  18  mcreasmg.  My  neighbor  sold  150  bushels  of  thiryear's 
crop  for  $1  15  per  bushel.  ^ 

Oompnxiuces  about  60  buthelsper  acre;  cost  about  S15.  My  plan 
IS,  to  plough  up  old  mowing  ground,  9  inches  deep,  as  soon  as  the 
frost  18  out,  and  plant  about  the  10th  of  May ;  then  apply  about  one  gill  of 
unieached  wood-ashes  per  hill  before  the  corn  is  up;  hoe  twice,  and 
plough  between  as  much  oftener  as  I  can  until  the  corn  is  about  21  feet 
high.  I  cultivate  the  southern  horse-tooth  and  the  northern  white-flint 
(no  mixture)  in  preference.  I  feed  the  southern  corn  whole  to  horses 
and  swme,  as  it  is  easier  to  masUcate,  being  softer,  and  have  the  flint 
corn  invanably  ground  for  feeding,  except  for  poultry.  I  have  never 
sold  the  flint  corn  for  less  than  75  cents  per  bushel,  and  meal  81  50  per 
hundred  weight.  I  do  not  sell  until  about  November,  when,  in  ourscc- 
^^'  "w  scarce.  Of  oats  we  use  about  2  bushels  seed,  and  the  yield  is 
about  35  bushels  per  acre;  of  rye,  about  1  bushel  of  seed,  and  the  yield 
IS  about  18  bushela  per  acre.  Clover  yields  about  l^  ton,  and  timothy, 
orherds-grass,  2  tons  per  acre.  Mowing-grounds  ai«  not  manured,  as 
they  are  not  generally  cut  for  more  than  four  years,  when  the  ground  is 
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again  ploughed  for  corn,  T^ie  cost  of  producing  hay  is  about  $5  per  tOH, 
and  it  is  now  worth,  by  the  load,  loose,  $17  per  ton  in  the  New  York 
market. 

Neat  cattle  J  at  3  years  old,  are  worth  $1S;  good  cows,  in  the  sprinff, 
are  worth  $35;  in  the  fall,  $25. 

Tobacco  \s  beginning  to  be  experimented  with.  I  have  tried  what 
with  us  is  called  seed-leaf,  which  is  valuable  foi  cigars  and  wrappers.  It 
has  been  quoted  in  the  New  York  market,  through  this  year,  at  fron;  16 
to  20  cents  per  pound.  Our  good  average  crop  is  from  ten  to  fifteen 
hundred  weight  per  acre;  but  upwards  of  a  ton  has  been  raised  from  an 
acre.     The  cost  of  producing  is  about  $4  per  hundred  weight. 

T\imip8  are  on  the  increase.  They  are  generally  sown  broadcast,  and 
are  of  the  Aberdeen  variety.  The  yield  is  from  400  to  500  bushels  per 
acre.  There  is  no  after-tillage;  and  I  find  them  as  valuable  as  beets  for 
cattle,  with  less  than  half  the  cost  of  production. 

Po/a/o<?*  (Irish)  will  not  yield  one-half  as  much  when  cultivated  in 
the  usual  way  as  they  did  but  a  few  years  ago.  I  use  lime  liberally  on 
the  land,  and  think  it  is  a  preventative  against  the  rot.  I  this  year  more 
than  doubled  my  product  by  using  the  following:  For  a  small  lot  of  21 
acres,  I  carted  out  and  put  in  a  heap  30  loads  of  barnyard  manure.  I  took 
10  gallons  of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  30  gallons  of  water,  in  which 
I  dissolved  two-thirdsjofa  barrel  of  ground  bones;  then  diluted  the  mixture 
with  2  hogsheads  of  barn-yaid  liquor,  and  put  it  evenly  over  the  heap 
of  30  loads  of  manure ;  mixed  it  well  by  turning  over  for  two  days.  I  then 
carted  and  spread  it  out,  and  ploughed  in  while  wet.  Where  I  used  double 
the  quantity  of  barnyard  manure,  I  had  not  half  as  many,  or  half  as 
larje  potatoes;  consequently,  I  shall  be  induced  to  try  it  aeain. 

Manures.^— Vfe  use  no  guano.  We  have  abundance  of  salt  meadow 
hay,  from  which  we  make  manure;  we  use  lime  liberally;  plaster,  spar- 
ingly; ashes,  as  much  as  we  can  get  from  New  York  and  elsewhere. 
Swamp  muck  is  getting  in  repute  as  a  fertilizer.  It  is  carted  on  heaps, 
and  mixed  with  one-tenih  its  bulk  of  lime,  or  one-fifteenth  of  ashes,  and 
generally  lies  6  months  before  using.  I  have  found  the  muck  mixture- 
equal  to  barn-yard  manure  for  corn,  potatoes,  grass  lands,  or  the  cereal 
grains,  and  at  less  than  half  the  cost;  and  as  the  supply  generally  is 
abundant,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  we  may  make.  I  will  only 
say  that  our  section,  in  regard  to  farming,  is  vastly  improving.  Agn- 
cultural  associations  have  been  formed,  which  give  a  perceptible  impulse 
and  create  competition  among  the  members  by  the  various  experiments 
made  and  facts  deduced.  I  think  we  produce  full  one-third  more  on  the 
same  land  than  we  did  ten  years  ago. 

With  great  respect,  sir,  I  remain,  obediently,  yours,  <kc., 

„       ^  „  I  DAVID  R.  DOREMUS. 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank, 

Co7n7nissioner  of  Patents. 
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Post  Office,  Woodbury,  Gloucester  County,  N.  J., 

October  28,  1861. 
Sir:  Not  being  a  farmer  mpelf,  I  handed  your  Circular  to  one  of  our 
best  practical  farmers;  and  his  remarks  upon  the  same  I  herewith  send' 


you.  The  articles  of  sugar-cane,  rice,  tobacco,  and  hemp  are  not,  that 
l^know  of,  cuUivated  in  this  county;  conseauently,  I  can  say  nothing 
about  them.  Hoping  the  information  I  send  you  may  be  of  service,  I 
am,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

„       rj.  r.  ALEXANDER  WENTZ. 

Hon.    i  HOMAS  EWBAXK.  ' 


Wheat.— In  this  county  guano  is  but  little  used  in  the  production  of 
wheat,  and  has  proved  uncertain  in  its  operation  where  it  has  been  tried  • 
average  product  ]yeT  acre,  about  15  bushels;  best  time  for  seeding,  1st  of 
10th  month,  (October;)  harvesting  from  1st  to  10th  of  7th  month,  (July;) 
U  bushel  sown  per  acre.  Plough  twice— the  fiiBt  6,  the  last  3  inches 
deep.  1  he  average  per  acre  may  be  increasing,  owing  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  land;  but  the  quantity  grown  must  decrease,  because  there 
are  many  crops  better  than  wheat,  at  $1  per  bushel,  that  can  be  grown. 

1  he  rotation  is  com,  potatoes  or  some  kind  of  truck;  wheat,  sown 
with  timothy  and  clover  grass-seeds,  to  remain  from  3  to  6  years. 

ki  '^■T,^"u*"°  ^*  "°^  ™"^^  "^^  ^'^^  ^°™»  "^^^^^  »s  the  most  profit- 
able  of  all  the  grain  crops,  producing  from  30  to  60  bushels  without 
manijre.  The  best  culture  is  with  the  cultivator  and  plough— one  of 
which  should  be  used  every  fortnight  from  the  time  the  corn  is  laree 
enough  until  it  shoots  in  tassel. 

Clover  and  Timothy  are  the  favorite  grasses  for  upland,  and  yield  about 
1^  ton  per  acre.  Marl  or  green  sand  is  much  used  for  the  production  of 
grasses,  and  is,  with  lime  and  plaster,  the  best  of  fertilizers. 

Neat  Cattle.— Raising  cattle  to  3  years  old  costs  about  $20,  which  is 
about  the  selling  pnce.  Good  dairy  cows  are  worth  from  $25  to  $30. 
More  meat  is  made  m  a  Durham  than  native  animal  by  the  same  food. 

gorges  and  Mules  cannot  be  raised  to  much  profit,  as  it  costs  from  $60 
to  $70  to  rear  them  to  3  years  old,  which  is  about  the  average  value, 
lo  handle  them  while  young,  and  use  gentle  means,  is  the  best  system 
of  breaking.  ' 

JFoo/-^otnwo' is  not  profitable,  but  raising  lambs  for  the  butcher  is- 
when  from  3  to  4  months  old,  they  bring,  in  Philadelphia,  from  $2  50 
to  $3  per  head.  Large,  open-wool  ewes  are  preferred,  and  will 
average  1 J  pound  each.  The  most  productive  system  is  to  pass  the 
whole  flock  (except  the  bucks)  into  the  hands  of  the  butcher  during 
spring  and  summer,  and  renew  in  eariy  autumn. 

Ho^s.—A  cross  with  the  Berkshire  makes  a  good  breed  of  hogs.  Let 
the  pigs  come  as  late  as  will  allow  their  mother  to  get  fat  by  New  Year. 
Keep  them  well  during  winter,  and  turn  them  on  clover  in  the  spring 
wheR  they  will  grow  and  do  well  without  other  feed  until  fell,  when 
wme  offal,  potatoes,  ifcc,  will  prepare  them  for  the  pen,  where  from  5  to 
8  bushels  of  com  will  make  them  weigh  200  iwunds,  which  is  as  heavy 
as  desirable  foi  the  selling  of  hams  and  shoulders.  One  of  the  best  re- 
eeipts  for  curing  is,  for  80  pounds  meat,  1  pint  fine  salt,  4  ounces  brown 
sugar,  3  ounces  saltpetre,  pulverized  indwell  mixed  together;  rub  the 
mwt  all  over  with  it,  laying  them  singly  on  a  board;  let  them  remain  24 
or  36  hours;  then  pack  them  down  in  a  tub,  and  add  2  quarts  of  fine 
salt  for  every  80  pounds;  let  them  lie  16  days,  and  then  hang  them  up. 
iorsmokuig.  '^ 
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T^mipi. — The  cultivation  of  turnips  is  ratlier  on  the  increase.  It  ia 
ibttiid  to  be  a  good  plan  to  pliuit  them  directly  after  digging  early  Iiiah 
potatoes,  without  any  other  than  the  manure  put  on  the  potatoes.  To 
use  a  drill  is  the  quickest  way  to  plant  them.  Thin  and  hoe  them  as 
soon  as  possible,  when  they  may  be  cultivated  with  a  cultivator.  Average 
crop  from  300  to  500  bushels  per  acre. 

Jrish  Potatoes  are  planted  much  with  marl,  without  any  manure;  the 
yi^Id  is  about  100  bushels  per  acre.  The  crop  may  be  increased  by 
mixing  manure  with  the  marl;  the  mercer  variety  most  in  favor. 

Sw€t  Potatoes. — CuUivatod  in  hills  3  feet  apart  each  way ;  a  small 
shovelful  of  manure,  well  rotted,  put  into  each  hill,  which  has  but  one 
plant  put  in  it,  previously  spnouted  in  hot  beds;  should  be  ploughed  aiid 
hoed  about  3  times;  yield  about  125  bushels  per  acre;  worth  from  60  to 
100  ceiiLs  per  bushel. 

Fruit  is  not  receiving  the  increasing  attention  it  demands;  for  an  acre 
of  well  selected  apples,  or  othtr  fruit,  suitable  for  the  market,  would  yield 
more  profit,  if  properly  taken  care  of,  than  if  cultivated  with  grain.  For 
the  feeding  of  hogs  and  other  animals  they  would  not  compete  with  grain 
or  vegetables.  The  Roman  stem  and  wine-sop  apples  are,  of  late, 
among  our  best  for  keeping. 

The  best  plan  to  preserve  manure  from  waste,  is  to  apply  it  to  the  land 
soon  after  made;  and  the  best  way  to  make  it,  is  to  collect  all  the  vege. 
table  matter  possible,  and  put  it  in  the  barn  yard  and  pig  pens,  &.c. ;  also, 
when  the  manure  is  left  in  the  yard  all  summer,  it  is  good  to  cover  it 
with  soil,  muck,  and  plaster.  Lime  is  much  used— from  30  to  50  bushels 
per  acre.  Plaster  is  also  used  on  clover  and  on  Irish  potatoes — about  I 
bushel  per  acre.       ,  ' 


PtNNSYLVANIA.    . 

Warrex,  Warren  County,  Pa., 

October  3,  1851. 

Sir:  In  reply  to  your  Circular,  I  have  to  say  that  the  circulation  of 
your  Report,  however  valuable  and  useful  for  the  agricultural  interests, 
rarely  finds  its  way  to  the  practical  farmer.  But  the  political  bar-room 
politician  and  professional  man  are  generally  the  only  recipients  of  such 
favors,  and,  unless  you  can  adopt  some  different  mode,  it  will  be  rendered 
unprofitable  to  the  cause  of  husbandry.  Would  it  not  be  within  the 
scope  of  your  duty  and  office  to  circulate  it  more  fully  through  agricultural 
societies,  who  would  readily  furnish  their  lists  of  officers,  and  be  fur- 
nished through  their  secretaries  ?  I  have  never  had  a  copy  but  once  or 
twice  sent  me,  and  that  happened  through  a  friend,  then  a  member  of 
Congress.  But,  as  the  fates  have  it,  we  never  had  him  returned,  nor  any 
one  of  his  stripe,  from  this  district.     Now  for  the  grain: 

Whe€U  is  not  very  extensively  cuUivatedln  this  county^  -winter  grow- 
ing only  on  tfie  rivers,  flats,  and  bottoms,  or  on  some  oak  and  chestnut 
ridg«»;  the  main  reliance  being  on  spring  wheat.  Guano  is  not  used  in 
this  county  as  a  manure  for  this  or  any  other  crop.  The  average  crop  of 
spnug  wheat  of  the  Black  Sea  variety  may  be  20  bushels  per  acre;  but 
of  the  other  varieties,  not  to  exceed  15  per  acre.     Fall  or  winter,  2I» 


bufhtls.  For  the  latter^  suraniBr  Mowiag,  as  a  imparation ,  is  still  rMortad 
to.  But  late  fall  wheat  is  raised  frequentiy  froai  oora-fields  and  potato- 
greii»d  by  one  plougbing,  if  the  soil  is  adapted;  if  not,  the  following 
spriog.  spring  wheat,  pLo«ghod  late  in  the  fall,  and  sowed  as  soon  in 
the  spring  as  the  giouad  will  admit,  gives  the  best  returns.  Good  crops 
have  been  raised  of  &11  wheat  from  meadow  land ,  broken  up  after  the  crc^ 
of  hay  has  been  removed,  ploughing  only  once ;  common  depth  of  plough- 
ing, from  4  to  5  inches.  I  think,  of  late,  a  better  system  of  farming  has 
beeii  practised  in  raising  wheat;  and  I  think  it  is  on  the  increase  now.  In 
this,  of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to  take  into  account  the  primitive  crop 
raised  on  virgin  soils  newly  cleared.  Very  little  system  as  to  rotation  of 
crop*  prevails.  Wlteat  after  corn,  and  other  hoed  crops,  being  manured , 
seaaed  down  to  grass ;  broken  up  again,  sowed  to  oats,  next  rye,  and  then 
to  buckwheat;  then  corn,  and  with  all  the  manure.  But  many  get  good 
returns,  and  practise  planting  com  on  green  sward,  ploughing  immedi- 
ately before  planting.  Rust  is  the  greatest  disadvantage  we  labor  under 
here.  The  county  being  greatly  engaged  in  lumbering,  we  have  a  mar- 
ket at  home  for  all  descriptions  of  grain;  wheat  usually  commands  $1  per 
bushel.  The  average  of  this  is  probably  50  bushels  per  acre— costs,  per 
bushel,  25  cents. 

Com. — I  think  that  com  is  the  only  crop  that  will  stand  the  effects  of 
barn-yard  manures,  as  they  are  applied  in  the  spring,  as  they  ought  to  be, 
to  get  the  full  benefit  of  all  their  qualities.  You  ask  to  <<  State  if  you 
can  how  much  grain  the  maaure  from  ten  bushels  of  corn  consumed  by 
hogs  will  add  to  an  acre,  if  carefully  saved  and  skill&dly  applied,  at  or 
bafoie  time  of  planting. ' '  In  reply  to  this,  I  would  say,  that  I  have  never 
seen  it  carefully  saved  nor  skilfully  applied;  but  if  skilfully  saved,  by 
addinff  to  the  sty  a  full  supply  of  straw  and  other  materials,  which  ho^ 
would  incoiporate  into  manure  by  their  excrements,  it  would  add  one< 
fourth  to  its  value. 

CkUSy  average  yield  40  bushels;  barley ^  25  bushels;  peasy  20  bushels; 
heantj  40  to  50  bushels  per  acre.  Least  exhausting  are  rye  and  peas. 
Peas  are  not  cultivated  as  renovating,  but  buckwheat  .and  clover. 

Ciover  and  Grasses. — From  1  to  1^  ton  may  be  said  to  be  the  aver- 
age yield .  The  best  fertilizer  is  gypsum ,  excepting  on  naturally  wet  mea- 
dow, where  it  has  but  trifling  effect.  Timothy  seed  is  generally  preferred ; 
but  on  the  flats  and  gravelly  soils,  mixed  with  clover — mostly  the  small 
kind  of  cloyer;  but  the  large  clover  I  prefer,  as  it  accords  more  w^ith  timothy 
iu  maturing.  Four  quarts  of  good  clean  seed  are  sufficient,  particulaily  if 
prepEu«d  by  an  application  of  gypsum. 

Dairy. — 130  pounds  of  butter,  on  an  average,  and  350  pounds  of 
cheese,  fi^m  a  cow;  comparative  cost  —say  6^  cents  f)er  pound  of  butter, 
including  all  expenses;  4  cents  per  pound  of  cheese.  Average  price  of 
butter  is  one  shilling,  cheese  6d. 

Neat  Cattle. — Cost  of  rearing  till  3  years  old,  $18;  price  at  that  age, 
$25  to  $27.  Value  of  good  dairy  cows,  in  spring,  is  from  $25  to  $30, 
and  in  fall  $20.  The  Durham  half-breeds  seem  to  feed  easier  than  the 
purely  native,  and  yield  more  according  to  the  food  consumed.  Begin 
young  with  calves  to  accustom  them  to  a  light  yoke,  and  they  seem  no 
more  U>  Ibrget  it;  and  it  makes  a  very  pleasant  pastime  for  the  boys. 
This  is  the  best  mode  with  all  animals — frequent  kindly  handling. 
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Horses. — In  rearing  goodlhorses  there  is  some  profit,  and  a  certainty^ 
too.  I  think  it  costs  $60  to  rear  a  colt  till  it  is  3  years  old.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  keeping  of  a  mare  purely  for  breeding,  this  is  a  low  es- 
timate. In  ordinary  cases— say  $45  to  $50,  using  the  dam  at  the  same 
time.  Breed  mares  and  colt$  should  have  free  open  air  in  winter,  but  a 
good  shelter,  when  they  wish  it,  at  their  control ;  good  clean  bedding 
there;  a  supply  of  water  also  at  their  hand,  and  plenty  of  hay,  and  some 
small  supply  of  grain ;  ground  or  boiled  oats  are  best.  In  summer,  plenty 
of  grass  and  good  water,  with  a  shelter  to  run  to  from  sun  and  rain,  and 
the  pitiless  storms  of  the  spring  and  fall.  This  last  is  within  the  reach  of 
all.     Get  some  slabs  to  make  a  shed — can't  you? 

To  raise  superior  animals,  I  have  found  it  best  to  breed  every  alternate 
year,  giving  the  colts  a  full  chance  with  their  mothers  till  the  early  firaas 
of  the  second  spring;  then  weaning  them.  Of  late,  I  prefer  handling 
early  colts;  as  there  is  nothing,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  gained,  as  was  sup- 
posed, by  leaving  them  till  more  mature  in  their  spirits  and  carriage. 
That  springs  from  other  sources,  and  cannot  be  so  easily  accomplished  by 
art.  I 

Wool grtfwin^  is  profitable;  price,  the  present  season,  from  35  to  45 
cents  per  pound.  The  large  sheep  for  mutton ;  small  for  wool.  I  think 
there  is  no  material  difference  in  the  cost  of  producing  fine  or  coarse 
wool.  What  is  lost  in  carcass  is  gained  in  wool,  and  vice  versa.  The 
coarse  are  more  prolific  than  the  fine-woolled  sheep. 

Hogs. — Difference  af  opinion  exists  as  much  on  this  as  on  any  other 
subiect.     I  think  the  Berkshire  the  best. 

The  cultivation  of  roots,  bb  a  field  crop,  is  not  resorted  to  to  any  great 
extent;  and  as  for  potatoes,  1  should  beg  to  be  excused — it  is  beyond  my 
skill.  I  shall  try  planting  in  fall,  and  recommend  early  planting  in  all 
cases  to  bear  a  crop. 

FruiL—l  am  happy  to  say,  fruit  is  getting  more  attention  from  our 
farmers,  and  is  a  good  remunerating  crop. 

Manures.— The  best  plan  of  making  manure,  I  must  say,  is  not  so 
often  resorted  to  as  it  ought  to  be  and  merits.  A  good  yard,  well  sup- 
plied with  straw,  and  cattle  kept  there,  and  not  allowed  to  run  in  the 
roads,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  through  the  winter,  will  make  and  pre- 
serve  it.  A  little  gypsum  need  in  the  yard,  after  cleaning  out  of  sta- 
bles, adds  greatly  to  the  quality,  and  makes  the  premises  more  healthy 
and  agreeable. 

This  has  swelled  beyond  my  intentions,  and  will  greatly  outweieh  its 
merits.  "^  ° 

I  am  respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  FALCONER. 


HiLLSGRovE,  Sullivan  County,  Pa., 

December  10,  1861. 
Sir:  An  Agricultural  Circular  was  received  through  the  Hon.  Josepir 
Casey  some  time  since,  soliciting  such  information  on  the  above  named 
subject  as  may  be  useful  to  embody  in  the  Report  for  the  present  year. 

I  do  not  suppose  I  will  be  able  to  give  any  mformation  on  this  subject 
worthy  of  so  prominent  a  place;  but,  as  1  have  a  deep  interest  in  this 
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tooich  of  our  national  industry,  I  will  give  such  suggestions  as  my 
limited  experience  will  admit  of. 

As  the  culture  of  potatoes  is  an  important  branch  of  agriculture,  and 
one  that  is  exciting  considerable  interest,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
disease  lor  the  last  few  years  among  them,  I  would  state  a  few  facts  from 
observation  of  several  seasons: 

Those  planted  earliest  and  on  light  soil  have  done  much  the  best, 
viz:  from  the  1st  to  the  lOtli  of  May.  Light,  sandy  soil,  without  ma- 
nure, has  turned  out  a  tolerable  yield,  with  scarcely  the  appearance  of 
disease  among  them;  and  being  dug  as  soon  as,  or  shortly  after,  the  vines 
die,  they  have  kept  well  through  the  winter;  whilst  the  same  kind  of 
seed  planted  on  rich  mould,  or  planted  with  barnyard  manure,  or 
stable  manure,  with  the  same  kina  of  treatment  in  other  respects,  have 
nearly  all  decayed.  But,  under  all  circumstances,  those  planted  earliest 
have  been  less  affected  with  the  rot  than  those  planted  latest.  In  those 
places  where  marl  or  peat  is  to  be  had,  composted  with  a  small  quantity 
of  lime,  it  is  the  best  manure  that  can  be  used.  . 

Ground  that  has  just  been  cleared,  or  new  land,  providing  the  soil  is 
dry,  is  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  this  crop. 

Wheat. — In  preparing  the  ground  for  wheat  we  choose  fallow  ground 
from  which  corn  has  been  taken  the  previous  year.  The  ground 
ahould  be  ploughed  at  least  twice.  The  first  time,  the  middle  or  last 
of  June;  then  harrowed  and  cross-ploughed  in  August,  and  thoroughly 
pulverized;  and  the  grain  put  in  firom  the  lOth  to  the  25th  of  September. 

The  difference  between  once  or  more  ploughing  varies  according  to  the 
previous  condition  of  the  ground  and  nature  of  the  soil;  if  it  is  clay  land, 
with  much  weeds  and  grass  on  it,  followed  by  a  dry  season,  it  will  make 
nearly  a  third  difference. 

Wheat  put  in  with  drills  will  give  a  mu^h  better  yield  than  that 
■sown  broadcast  under  similar  circumstances.  But  where  drills  are  not 
used,  the  grain  is  not  so  apt  to  be  frozen  out  if  ploughed  in  as  if  har- 
rowed.    I  usually  sow  about  one  and  a  fourth  bushel  per  acre. 

My  system  of  rotation  of  crops  is  to  plant  corn  on  the  sod  ploughed 
in  the  spring  or  fall  previous;  then  sow  oats  on  the  same  ground  the 
next  spnng;  and  after  the  oats  are  harvested,  plough  the  stubble  and  sow 
the  wheat,  putting  the  manure  on  the  top,  and  put  it  in  with  the  wheat; 
from  25  to  30  bushels  being  an  average  crop.  One  dollar  per  bushel  is 
the  price  for  wheat  in  this  township  and  for  some  miles  around,  it  being 
-a  lumbering  county;  but  at  Muncy,  the  nearest  point  where  grain  is 
shipped,  the  price  since  harvest  has  been  from  76  to  80  cents. 

Aianwrc*.— -Fifty  bushels  of  lime  are  commonly  put  to  the  acre;  but 
this,  as  with  the  appUcation  of  other  manures,  should  depend  on  the 
quantity  of  other  fertilizing  properties  which  the  soil  contains.  Those 
containing  much  vegetable  matter  will  admit  of  heavier  applications 
than  those  that  are  poor  and  sterile — in  which  latter  case  it  should  be  put 
on  in  smaller  quantities  and  oflener;  the  same  with  mad  and  ashes. 
The  best  fertilizer  for  meadows  and  pasture  lands,  where  it  is  to  be  had, 
is  marl;  but  after  frequent  applications  of  this  manure,  which  usually  con- 
tains a  proportion  of  sulphur,  a  light  application  of  lime  will  be  found  of 
great  benefit,  as  it  neuu^izes  and  continuei  with  the  sulphur  accu- 
mulated fipom  the  marl,  forming  sulphate  of  lime.  The  cheapest  vege- 
table manure  is  to  plough  under  el^vtr. 
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The  actual  cost  of  raising  cattle  to  three  years  old  is  about  *12,  tad 
that  IS  the  business  to  which  this  county  is  best  adapted. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

„       »,  ^  AUGUSTUS  LIPPINCOTT. 

Hon.     InOMAS    EwBANH, 

Commissioner  of  Patents. 
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Btberry,  Philadklphia  County,  Pa., 

i*^  mo.,  17M,  1852. 
,    Having  been  much  interested  in  the  Patent  Office  Reports  for  sereral 
years,  and  feeling  a  desire  Ihat  they  should  be  continued,  I  will  answer 
briefly  the  questions  in  the  Circular  sent  me  some  months  since 

As  the  seasons  have  much  to  do  with  the  success  or  failure  of  aeri- 
cultural  labor,  I  would  say  that  we  have  been  visited  by  a  severe 
drought,  commencing  in  June  and  continuing  until  October  There 
was  scarcely  any  rain  fell  ^r  some  months,  and  the  pasture  fields  in 
many  instances,  were  entirely  parched  up.  The  corn  and  potato  crops 
were  matenally  injured,  and  the  turnip  crop  a  total  failure  At  the 
present  nme  more  than  half  the  wells  in  the  neighborhood  are  dry  and 
some  springs  that  have  never  failed  before  are  entirely  dry 

The  wheat  crop  is  perhaps  larger  than  for  several  years.     I  shofild 
think  a  full  average  crop  of  20  bushels  to  the  acr«  has  been  harresled 
Ihe  price  is  90  cents  per   bushel.     The  Mediterranean  is  univenwilv 
sown;   Its  early  maturity  being  proof  against  the  grain-worm,  (a  very 
destructive  insect  that  feeds  upon  the  grain  whilst  in  a  milky  state  ) 
The  quantity  of  se^  sown  is  from  2  bushels  to  2i  bushels  t4r  acre 
from  the  middle  of  September  to  the  middle  of  October,  and  the  crop  is 
generally  harvested  about  the   middle  of  July.       Clover   and  Umothv 
seeds  are  both  sown  with  wheat,  and  the  quantity  of  hay  grown  is  about 
two  tons  per  acre.      The  clover  is  generally  fed   on  the  form.     The 
timothy  IS  carted  to  the  Philadelphia  market  in  loads  of  one   ton  each 
where  it  has  been  worth,  the  present  season,  $18  per  ton.  ' 

Corn  IS  oerhaps  the  most  important  crop  raised  in  this  section.  A 
timothy  sod  IS  ploughed  in  April,  five  inches;  is  well  harrowed  and 
marked  out  with  a  plough  four  feet  each  way;  and  about  the  firitof  Mtv 
the  corn  is  planted  five  grains  in  each  hill,  and  covered,  with  a  hoe.  two 
ITi^h^V^n  tife  hill  ^^'"'P^'^'  ""^^^  °^  mfinxxTe,  lime,  plaster,  and  aah»,  is 

The  corn  is  worked  principally  with  the  cultivator  and  hoe:  three 
stacks  are  left  standing  in  eajh  hill;  about  the  middle  of  September  it  is 
cut  np  and  put  m  shocks  of  86  hills  each,  which  are  firmly  secured  with  a 
band  of  Btraw  near  the  top  The  husking  is  done  the  latter  part  of  Oc- 
tober, the  com  cribbed,  and  ^stalks  tied  up  in  sheaves  and  placed  in  ricks 
near  the  cattle-yards.  I  i«      ^*  m  ««.b.o 

In  conaequence  oMhe  irought  the  crop  was  below  the  arenute, 
though  some  fiumers  had  sitty  bushels  to  the  acre;  the  stalks  are  woSi 
|8  an  acre     The  pnce  of  cDrn  at  the  mills  is  70  cents  per  bushel. 

The  »t>«rd-aeed  is  the  most  common  variety;  but  I  have  obtained  an 
excellent  kind  by  mixing  the  gourd-seed,  Cooper,  and  Oregon,  in  which 


"^n^T^lfi  L"f:  T'  '"'  ^"^'  '^"^  ^"""  ''''-  '^^^«  '^  ^^  »-«' 

farmera'wiil  rlllZ^KT  T  ^^^'  ^"'  '^'  P"^«  '^  '^  '"^  ^hat  many 
larmera  will  relinquish  its  cultivation  another  season  ^ 

The  Da,ry  Imnnat  is  not  extensively  carried  on;  most  farmers  mii 
^'f  hm Lr"*  '^'"•'"*  '°.'^"  *^y-    ^  e^  ^^  '^  "  make  aS^^^unds 
ciw,  t^  wol'^SSj  H"  '5  Philadelphia  2.)  cent,  per  pound.  ^F^h 

's^ld'to^^urht^thetpring/*"  "'"^  ""  "^  '''°"«''  '^«  ^^■'"•"'  '"'' 
Potatoes  are   not  extensively  cultivated;  the  crop  was  materiallv  in 
jured  by  the  drought ;  200  busLls  to  the  acre  is  con^sidered  a  ^d  7,t^p" 
L^ge^potatoes  are  worth  at  the  present  time  in  Philadelpl.r^l^; 

.t^^^uT^^^  ruta-bagas  (of  all  the  root  kind)  are  the  best  ior  feeding 

stock;  but  are  very  httle  cultivated.  i"r  "-euint, 

Turnips  are  sown  among  corn,  and  frequently  large  crops  are  erown 

Ihei^'lT"'''  ^"''  ^'  ^  '"^"^'^"^^  ^^f^^^>  i"  JnseqLnce^o  brought" 
^hJ^/k"^ J^'^/r'^"  '"  '^'"  ^'^""^y  the  present  season.  ^     '  ' 

w^n  l^K  f  '  ?/  ^^\^'^  ^^^  Berkshire  and  Chester  county,  which 
Will  weigh.   If  well  tatted,  when  one  year  old,  300  pounds       Ther 

;^uTlh""arm""'  '"  ™"'*^^^  '"^  P"'^^^*"^  ^'P'  ^  co'l^sume  the  offi 

ih^h^T'~A^  I  '^""^J^^^  ^««t  year,  the  main  source  of  manure  is 
^LrtJd  T^'  ^^^'''  the  straw,  cornstalks,  and  refuse  of  all  kinds  are 
cokected.     Loam,  leaves,  (fcc,  are  hauled  in  through  the  fall  and  winter- 

hmeir^n^lfr"  ^"„'^^«^«'-  ^"  the  spring  with  beneficial  effects;  and 
acre      ^^        ^^"'^  ^  °"  "^^^^^  '^"^^^^  ^^  ^^^  '^^^  ^f  40  bushels  per 

croSr^S-lI'^  ^T  i"'^u  '"  ^^^  quantities,  principally  on  wheat,  with 
good  effect;  but  the  high  price  prevents  its  coming  imo 'general  use. 

Respectfully, 
Hon   T«n^.«,  17  JAMES  THORNTON,  Jr. 

won.    iHOMAS  LWBAAK. 


North  Whitehall,  Lkuigh  County,  Pa., 

January  19,  1852. 

o  J'^^w^^""^  Circular,  requesting  information  on  the  various  branches  of 
agnculture,  was  duly  received.  "r-ut-nes  oi 

Permit  me  to  offer  an  enlarged  plan  of  a  barny  (with  a  slight  variauou 
L^TP^"i'?  size,)  which  1  built  in  1850,  With  a  view  of  housing 
eveiything  that  may  be  raised  and  grown  on  the  form-making  the 
most^and  best  manure,  and  at  the  same  time  promoting  the  health  of  the 
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Fig.  1  represents  a  perspective  of  a  barn  calculated  for  a  farm  ol  150 
acres,  seen  from  the  southeast,  standing  on  the  margin  of  a  western 
i;]ope  running  towards  the  south.  The  main  building  to  be  92  feet  in 
,iront,  facing  towards  the  s<>uth  by  40  feet  wide,  and  18  feet  high,  with 
an  addition  on  the  northeastern  corner  of  22  by  72  feet,  and  like- 
wise 18  feet  high,  which  gives  the  eastern  side  a  depth  of  112  feet,  with 
a  cellar  extendingiunder  the  whole  building,  a  portion  of  vrhich  may  be 
partitioned  off  for  a  root-callar  for  storing  roots  and  vegetables;  a  portion 
may  be  used  for  storing  wagons,  sleds,  and  implements  when  they  are 
not  used ;  and  a  portion  may  be  possessed  by  a  stationary  or  ^ther  horse 
power  for  threshing  grain,  cutting  cornstalks,  hay,  straw,  6lc.  ;  and  the 
residue  for  depositing  manure.  On  the  rear  wall,  in  the  middle  of 
the  building,  a  cistern  should  be  constructed  to  receive  the  drainage  of 
the  manure  pile;  the  bottom  of  the  cellar  in  front  should  be  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  ground  on  the  open  side,  and  sloped  in  such  manner  that 
all  the  liquid  may  readily  rtin  into  the  cistern. 

The  manure  is  thrown  through  trap  doors  into  the  cellar,  in  the  rear 
of  the  animals.  On  an  inuproved  farm  there  can  always  be  more  straw 
raised  than  can  be  used  for  Utter.  A  surplus  of  straw  will  then  be  on  hand 
to  increase  the  manure  pile^  which  should  be  spread  evenly  and  at  suit- 
able intervals  on  the  manure  pile;  and,  as  the  urine  voided  by  the  ani- 
mals will  not  be  sufficient  to  moisten  all  the  straw,  frequent  waterings 
will  be  found  necessary;  and  where  no  hydrant  or  other  running  water 
•can  conveniently  be  had,  cisterns  should  be  constructed  to  provide 
for  a  sufficient  supply  of  water. 

Young  cattle  may  be  kept,  during  winter,  on  the  manure  heap;  and, 
indeed,  I  find  it  to  be  of  gseat  advantage  to  have  cattle  on  the  manure 
heap,  especially  when  much  straw  is  thrown  on,  to  have  it  trodden  in, 
as  it  will  more  readily  absorb  the  liquid,  and  prevent  the  waste  of  gases. 

Fig.  2,  shows  the  interior  of  the  barn;  AAA,  the  entry;  B,  horse 
■stalU;  C,  cattle  stalls;  the  animals  stand  on  a  platform  six  inches  high, 
having  a  slope  of  two  inches  towards  the  rear  of  the  animals,  there  form- 
ing.a  gutter  to  receive  the  manure;  EE,  <kc.,  are  trap-doors  in  the  gut- 
ter which  admit  the  manure  to  be  passed  into  the  cellar;  DD,  &.c., 
doors;  F,  a  trap-door  admitting  the  surplus  straw  to  pass  into  the  cellar 
on  the  manure  heap;  GGG,  three  threshing  floors,  two  of  which  may 
•be  used  as  bays  for  storing  grain,  hay,  or  straw;  H,  bay;  I,  granary. 

As  regards  the  health  of  the  cattle,  I  find  this  plan  greatly  preferable 
to  the  old  fashioned  bank,  or  Swiss  barns,  which  have  their  cattle-stalls 

in  the  cellar,  or  lower  story,  generally  too  damp  to  be  wholesome,  which, 
by  following  nature,  may  readily  be  recognised  to  be  so;  for  example: 
in  a  warm  summer  season,  cattle  never  show  a  disposition  to  go  into  their 
stalls  in  a  bank  or  Swiss  b^rn;  while  my  cattle  have,  ever  since  I  have 
Stalled  them  in  my  new  bain^^every  evening,  summer  and  winter,  man- 
ifested a  disposition  to  go  into  their  stalls,  which  are  in  summer  cool  and 
airy,  and  free  from  any  pungent  smell.  I  have  made  it  a  practice  to 
clean  the  stalls  daily,  and  $trew  loam  on  the  floor,  which  absorbs  the 
^as  and  other  nauseous  odors,  rendering  the  apartment  cool,  and,  by 
proper  ventilation,  airy,  and  thereby  acquiring  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
manure  pile,  which,  especially  in  summer  seasons,  when  cattle  run  in 
pasture,  mav  be  greatly  augmented,  as  their  excrement  is  then  more 
watery,  and,  consequenily,  more  loam  and  litter  are  required  to  be 
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•aiired  wiA  the  excrement,  te  absorb  the  liquid  and  odors-  whilt^  nn  tK. 
other  hand,  if  cattle  be  permitted  to  remain  durinrthem^hUn^^^^^^ 
this  aoaomtioii  is  principally  lost.  ^  5^*'*' 

I  had  almost  foiaotten  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  mrkaiw*  ry.^. 

»  uneommonly  dry,  tBat  no  &ir  sample  could  be  raiaed      I  hiive«l<in  to 
^7^  ""  ""'P'  of  «<»Py»f  ih.Pa.en.Offic.Xpor.  fritr 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 
Hon.  TaoMA.  EwBAK.,  .    EDWARD  KOHLER. 

Commissioner  of  Patents. 


Harris  Township,  Cewtrk  County,  Pa., 
o,      ,         ,  December  2A,lS6l, 

b  h:  In  reply  to  your  Circular,  the  following  notes  of  oar  sffriculhiral 
position  and  prospects  are  at  your  service     ThosTmfiM^  t^Wil^ 

■WB.  Deneain  u  broken  and  caTeraons,  forminr  natuml  and  n>rfi»>t 
^nnnage,  and  rendering  the  »il,  though  naturally  hj^w  wa^  an^XS 

Penn'.  vaUey  and  Bu£lo  «!!.»,  with  th.  contL3^'.I^  offer  I^" 
ifafiurf  —A  large  propoition  of  the  fitrm-buildings  are  near  the  stniam. 
Bw&i.rilS  ^  '^  •",.  "l  1**^'  "^  "  «««*  d'PendBd  upon  for 

"  Zr^^^'^'^,  ■«"  •*  IS^^A  «S..  "me' 
M  Dot  littie  used,  and  is  not  so  maoifesdy  beneficial  here  as  in  athmr 
places ;  yec  e^mpies  of  its  profitable  u«,  are  not  waoting!  '        ^^' 

a^'VT^'''  °^''  iucccssfttl  hmen  now  plough  6  to  8  inches 
Jeep.    But  many  are  discouraged  from  deep  plouXi?   b^th  bv  SS 

bSruTaUS  r"  *"'r^  ^  "^'"^^  wh^chSiv  foMoM 
t^^iK^kl^  *  .^'5^  **7^,  ""^  ^*"^  ■*  once-  The  subsoil  plough  has 
•carcely  been  introduced.  It  would  seem  useful  in  breakimr  ud  the  sufc^ 
SOU  and  prepanng  it  for  the  surface.    If  breught  u,  t^suice^  Jaw  JLd 
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Hesh,  it  bakes,  and  beeonnng  imperrious  to  air,  the  planU  fimnag  in 
It  perish. 

Crops. — Wheat  and  Indian  com  are  the  raaiii  crops.  Of  100  tens  of 
clear  land,  40  acres  are  tiltially  in  wheat;  30  in  com;  10  in  oats,  rye, 
-potatoes,  and  sometimes  barley;  10  acres  of  moxring  ground  and' 10  of 
-puture;  12  to  1 5  ncres  of  good  timber  are  reqaired  ibr  such  a  farm,  but 
*(he  mountp.ins  supply  much  timoer  to  the  valleys. 

Four  horses  are  necessary  here  to  work  a  farm  of  this  size,  and  it 
^keeps  iabeut  20  sheep,  12  to  15  head  of  homed  cattle,  (4  to  six  cows,) 
and  12  to  15  ho(»s — kept  o»ver  one  winter.  The  average  yield  of  wheat 
in  1840  was  2«)  bii  iicis  per  acre.  In  1851  this  township  would  not 
average  more  tiiA"  1 0  lo  IS  bushels.  Com  is,  at  present,  the  most  profit- 
able crop.  vVheat  itas  not  averaged  over  75  cents  during  the  past  year. 
The  pric?  ot  land  is  nom  $10  to  $60  per  acre. 

I'hiit  Tnc?,  ,7ro»  and  bear  as  well  here  as  in  most  parts  of  the  middle 
States.  In  the  lap  of  the  mountains  (elevated  ground  close  to  the  &ot 
of  the  steep  ascent)  frost  is  seldom  destructive,  and  crops  are  sure^  bpt 
the  trees  be<'  on:^  exhausted,  and  the  fruit  is  not  as  fine  as  in  the  valleys. 
Apples  yield  a  lull  crop  once  in  2  or  3  years,  and  fail  entirely  once,  per- 
haps, in  10  years.  Peaciies  bear  abundantly  once  in  4  or  5  years,  and 
fail  once  in  5  or  6  years. 

The  finer  kinds  of  cherries  and  native  grapes  do  well  where  they  have 
been  tried.  Plum  trees  are  as  yet  free  from  black  knots,  and  there 
'  seems  to  be  no  difficulty  in  arresting  them  if  cut  away  promptly.  The 
trees  bear  abundantly,  but  the  curculio  takes  the  lion's  share.  This 
insrect  was  not  so  numeroiv  as  usual  the  past  season.  Keeping  the  soil 
of  the  plum-yard  bare  and  firm,  and  allowing  free  ingress  to  pigs  and 
poultry,  have  proved  effective  against  the  curculio,  and  aid  the  growth  of 
the  tree. 

A  majority  of  the  peach  trees  in  the  country  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  yellows;  and  the  di.sease,  through  an  ignorance  of  its  nature,  has 
been  more  advanced  than  checked.  Trees  affected  by  the  yellows  ripen 
their  fruit  prematurely,  and  seeds  of  these  are  too  often  planted  in  the 
hope  of  raising  early  sorts— most  of  tho  native  seedling  peaches  being 
rather  late.  Pear  trees  flourish,  compared  with  their  growth  in  other 
plfces;  yet  very  few  good  pears  are  to  be  found.  The  common  sorts  are 
very  .austere. 

Uf  cherries,  the  common  mazzard,  the  late  pie  cherry,  and  tho  iDOreilo 
are,  thfe  only  kinds  generally  known.  The  mazzard  is  a  very  poor 
boaier — oftfu  of  bitter  an^  very  small  frait;  the  morollo  is  sal^act  to 
l)lack  knots;  and  aiany,  jadging  all  cherries  by  these  examples*  swelter 
tlufough  tlic  heats  oi-earjy  summer  without  enjoying  nature's  own  refresh- 
ing and  grateAil  provi»M>^  (or  the  season. 

. :  \xi  a  lew  year*  there  wilj  be  a  better  supply  of  fruits.  Young  orchards 
aJlf  springing  up,  and  are  W^ginning  to  receive  tlieir  due  share  of  culture. 
Of  apples  most  £irniers  hafve  orchards  of  from  50  to  100  trees,  mostly 
graA^d,  but  generally  wiih<a  meagre  assortment. 

Mr.  (Jhrislian  Dale,  a  leadjng  orchardist  and  faniior  of  this  township, 
says:  '<!  consider  good  npfles  the  most  wholesome  of  all  fruits.  I  have 
a  liinnly  t»f  12  constantly,  besides  day-laborers.  We  use  5  barrels  of 
Ciller  and  t.S  hiishels  of  apples  to  make  apple-butter  for  a  12  months' 
Mi]]»ly.  and  I   or  2  barr'.'s  of  watjrrd  cider  lor  vin«?gar,  considering  it 
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con- 
orchard 
say- 

•*  100  bushels  summer  and  fall  apples  for  eaUng,  cookine,  drv- 

tn^  .-    *?*.»  **^*'  "^  ^  <^«"^  per   bushel ^        9,0K0l\ 

100  bushels  best  winter  app'.es,  at  50  cents '  fX  XX 

6  barrels  eider,  at  $2 \kiS\ 

18  bushels  sweet  butter  apples V  ISJ 

2barpels  watered  cider.   '  *i!.' .'!!  1  !.*.'!'.!.'.*.*.*  2  00 

Vakie  of  apples  consumed  in  one  large  family "iTso 


J^^J^^J'^^V  ^^  T^  *^  supply  of  fruit,  a  great  deal  of  moner 

/•' «tocAr  aiirf^otry.— The  average  steKJk  of  dairy  cows  here  is  *lfi. 

SlJtlLTiLJr*^'*  "'  ^"'^'  l^  ^""^«-  W«  TtrSTour  milk  Into' 
2^^J^\''  "*  '^•™  "^^^^^^^  ^«  ^^^  ''  in  <^1  spring  water  S  a 
^ne  spring-house;  m  winter  we  keep  it  in  the  cellar  till  cream  ri^. 
Which  requires  about  36  honrs.  Keep  Oie  cream  in  a  large  S  "iT  I 
«et»  thick,  then  churn.  The  avera^  price  of  butter  iriO^enrlLi 
poond,  and  the  cost  is  from  8  to  9  cefu  ?er  pound"^  The  rJiHk  Ltd'S 

.t  IhPr  *^'^rj.™'s\"g  neat  cattle  till  3  years  old  is  $17,  and  their  value 

Sit^Tm  ^*  • .  ^r"^  '^«  fi"*'  2  "'^nths  of  feed  ing  iorn  to  a  stee  "f 
that  age,  100  pounds  of  corn  will  add  15  pounds  to  his  weight    aLrXt 
not  so  much.    Uf  p,>rk  it  will  add  20  pounds.  ^    '     "'  '^^'' 

««  J^  .'^u  ^'^^'^.'^i^e  yoke,  take  them  when  2  years  old ,  set  the  vok*. 
on  and  tie  their  tails  firmly  together,  to  prevent  them  fmmfu  nm/the 
J^i  ^^"^.iF^^  '^'T  *"*^  "  **'^  "°^  '«'  'hem  walk  about,  toTfcome 

t^  of  ^mh'  r^"'  ^'^  "  '?"«  '"*^^"^>  «"^>  ^y  »^  motiin  and  the 
word  of  mouth,  you  can  get  them  to  follow.     If  you  have  a  voWp  of 

S  SSdTr^t™  Ar'  ^'^  youngones  behind  therhitch  to\\  ed  or 
^:  wf^  Breakers  of  oxen  never  put  a  line  on  them. 

.h~  u  1  """"^  "^'l'  fo«l.  »he should  be  worked  but  itentlv  ^c 
Aoold  not  be  confined  closely;  she  may  be  worked  till  her  tS^e  „V  *, 

^LJ^  ''m  "?  ^-  °J  *  ''•>"  •^'  '*"'  ••»  h«  colt.  WhenThe  coH^  : 
•  mjnUi.  oW,  tske  it  ftom  ,he  mne;  in  good  weather,  keep  it  in  a  mw 
tot.  but  stable  it  in  cool  or  stormy  weath?r.  Pot  a  halter  on  it  and  ?!  k 
to.  i»«»er,  «,  a.  to  oblige  i.  u>  raise  its  head  up  wh^n  ?t  LT  If  , 

wvKiOT  CM  ine  necR.  He  should  occupy  a  separate  stable  nffpr  i>.  io  i  u 
-oiilhs  dd.     Occasionally  let  him  out  iL  an^l^TSr  fr^  exei^ise 

^tted.     It  IS  of  great  consequence  that  he  should  be  at  first  fientled  bv 
•o^^erson  who  uinierstands  the  management  of  hof^  i^jlltiiZ 
Prt^^  are  never  enurely  remowi  from  man  or  beast.-     '      "^ 
nn^TvK  ®  weds  distributed  fix)m  the  Patent  Office  generallv  come 

under  the  care  of  the  farmer's  wifi.  or  daughters      Man  v  np«r  J'?^ 
,uite  superior,  vegetables   have  appe^tS^llfome  ;o'e?:t;;:r;'  Tet^I 


t 
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8tnnge  that  neither  as  gardener  nor  cook  eonld  the  good  liOUrfiVlfe 
Buke  out  what  to  do  with  them.  These  seeds,  collected  fn  te  eottMrs 
of  the  earth,  and  prescntei  to  the  quiet  and  frrateful  tiners  of  Hm  »ofl,  are 
seeds  also  of  good  will— blessings  both  to  the  giver  and  the  taker. 

Very  respectfully, 

WM.  G.  WARING. 
Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank, 

Commissioner  of  Patents. 


Lewistown,  Mifflin  Commr,  Pbtk. 

Sir:  Your  "  Circular  "  of  August,  1861,  was  handed  mo  by  Oolond 
Butler,  the  worthy  postmatter  at  Lewistown,  with  a  request  that  Vf^fd 
respond  to  its  inquiries.  This  I  have  briefly  done  in  sueli  ctfM^'ii*  a 
personal  experience  of  30  years  in  agricultural  pursuits  woukl  ofi*W  Mie 
to  do  with  some  sort  of  confidence,  leaving  to  others  the  task  of  repaying 
on  subjects  widi  which  I  was  not  conversant,  or  could  not  tpolt  with 
the  necessary  precision.  Doctor  Rush  has  said  that  there  wei<e  ifiore 
fidse  iiicts  in  mwicine  (by  which  terms  he  designates  the  ftdae  condnstotis 
so  often  drawn  ftom  inaidequate  experience)  than  were  10  be  fMHiA  ia 
any  other  science;  but  I  iiust  think,  had  the  learned  Doctor  turtiod  liis 
attention  to  apiculture,  he  would  have  found  that  there  weve  IMni  of 
this  kind  of  &cts  current  on  subjects  connected  with  this  pursuit,  and 
mcorporaled  with  its  lite^tare,  than  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  other 
callings  taken  together.  The  thousand-and-one  inftllible  renedns  for 
the  potato  rot,  the  smut  and  mildew  in  wheat,  the  pOaeh  destroyer, 
the  bee  moth,  dc^c,  dc^c,  are  a  sufficient  confinnation  of  at  least  tkia  one 
veriuMe  and  humiliating  fact.  Such  will  ever  be  the  case  as  k>ng  as 
men  will  persist  in  publishing  their  crude  and  visionary  theories  and  hi 
lacies,  resting,  perhaps,  upon  a  single  ill  devised  experiment  on  subjects 
wherein,  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion,  it  would  require  fotig 
and  patient  investigation,  and  numerous  and  carefully-difersified  ex- 
periments. 

Soil. — The  valley  of  K|ishacoquillis,  in  which  I  have  resided  the  last 
30  years,  comnrises  the  largest  and  most  productive  body  of  land  iritbin 
the  county  of  Mifflin,  and  will  bear  a  comparison  in  affricttltttral  impiove- 
ment  and  fertility  'with  tfie  finest  portions  of  our  State.  Tlie  soil  is 
highly  calcareous,  and  is  baaed  upon  the  lime-rock  No.  2,  in  ttte  goologi- 
eal  series  of  Professor  Rc^rs.  Flint  or  horn-stone,  in  rounded  masses, 
has  been  in  many  districti  profuselv  scattered  over  the  sarflKW;  nd  0Och 
as  are  so  lar^  as  to  interikre  with  tne  plough  or  harrow  are  haukid  otfihe 
fields.  But  in  all  these  localities  the  same  material  in  smaller  flagmSBlts, 
dttB^nishing  to  the  size  of  coarse  sand,  enters  largely  into  dn  eomposi- 
tion  of  the  soil;  and  although  wheat  suffers  more  iipon  the  flinty  muads 
from  exposure  to  the  frosts  of  a  hard  winter,  yet  ouring  the  spnng  iibd 
summer  months  it  will  outstrip,  in  vigor  of  growth  and  product,  the  grain 
upon  other  lands  which,  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring,  had  presented  a 
much  more  promising  appearance.  Where  this  ingredient  most  abounds, 
our  heaviest  crops  of  corn  are  raised;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  ^ur 
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Mf  Jm4»  sslain  noistw»  Uttor,  and  sustain  a  severe  dioucbt  lonmr. 

Wkmi.^A clowsod  is  taraod down  fcr wheat  in  April  or  Mav. with 
V*T»^.  'l^'  ••  daap  as  it  can  be  well  laid  over.  The  aoami 
shovld  be  rolled  and  harrowed  before  and  after  harvest,  to  pulvenze  the 
io4  and  keep  down  weeds.  Before  sowing,  the  grouod  is  stirred  and 
hanowed  smooth.  Seeding  commences  the  1st  ot  September,  and  har- 
vest a^ut  the  1st  of  July.  A  bushel  and  a  half  is  allowed  to  the  acre 
when  dnlled  in ;  a  peck  more  when  sowed  broadcast.  Our  wheat  crops 
have  certamly  been  increased  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  by  the  genenl  in- 
troducuon  of  the  drill.  /        8  "       "* 

The  average  product  is  between  15  and  20  busWs  per  acre;  but  30 
18  BOiuacouuaon  amongst  our  ^ood  foimers,  and  fields  have  reached  even 
4Q  •»f5P^^'f«-  Aveiaae  weight,  61  or  62.  In  the  year  1845,  wheat 
'I??***  '  "**  "^"**  *«iitenan«m  reached  the  unprecedented  weight 
of  6Q  pounds  Some  white-flint,  the  seed  of  which  Tgot  from  Roches- 
ter, Sew  York,  weighed  over  68,  and  was  the  most  beautiful  specimen 
ofw^eat  I  ever  beheld.  Tkii  and  the  white  blue  stem  are  two  of  our 
ml  kmds,  and  the  latter  is  the  one  most  generally  now  cultivated .  The 
**•■«•  W*f^  fl^**^*  ***^'  nearest  maiket  (at  Lewistown,  on  the  Juni- 
at^  nvor)  m  1861  was  80  cents.  From  this  place  there  is  a  canal  and 
lailsoad  transporution  of  170  miles  to  Philadelphia,  and  about  the  same 
djsunce  to  BalUmore.  The  best  remedy  yet  found  for  Hessian  fly  is 
pUnty  of  manure  and  good  cultivation;  for  this  pest,  like  other  parasites, 

E  upon  the  weak  and  sickly.    The  beaided  wheats,  and>irticu- 
the  Meditenaasau,  resist  iu  ravages  better  than  the  bald  kinds, 
e  never  beMi  troubled  with  weevils,  nor  have  I  heard  many  com- 
pimiiU  ttom  this  caiiae.  ' 

Cbn.— OuBiio  is  not  likely  to  be  much  used  for  this  crop  so  long  as 
gmwB,  which  IS  much  cheaper,  is  attended  with  its  present  beneficial 
eiiicia.  Ouf  systnm  of  coltors  is  to  turn  down  a  clover  sod  with  a  three- 
bene  pieugh  late  in  the  foil,  any  time  through  the  winter,  or  as  early  as 
pqevhle  m  the  spring.  By  this  means  we  escape  the  mvages  of  the  cut- 
w«ani^bich  are  destioved,  in  their  embryo  state,  by  bemg  turned  up 
tothe  fioet.  The  ground  is  eflbctually  pulverized  by  repeated  harrow- 
ing  wiUiout  turning  the  sod,  and  lightly  scored  out  across  the  fiirrows 
at  the  diatanceofS  to  3^  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  No  jaeparation  is  used 
for  filly  nlanting}  but  when  late,  there  is  much  time  to  be  gained  by 
soaking  the  seed  over  night  and  rolling  it  in  gypsum.  The  best  times 
for  plannng  here  are  the  last  days  of  April  and  first  week  in  May.  Afi 
soon  ••the  com  la  fairly  up,  it  is  harrowed  and  plastered  at  the  rate  of 
St  toMth^  a  bushel  ner  acre;  one-halfof  this  quantity,  in  combination 
wiUi  WQod-aahes,  has  been  found  to  be  equally  efficacious.  The  plough 
and  cuitovator  are  the  onlj;  implements  afterwards  used. 

VarietiM  are  ever  changing  ftom  intermixtures  with  other  kinds.  The 
aorts  pieferred  here  at  present  are  the  larger  yeUow-grained,  and  particu- 
larly  sudi  as  npctn  earliest.  To  many  it  may  not  be  known  that  there  is 
much  advantage  to  be  gained  by  occasionally  changing  our  seeds  of 
^lat  and  com  for  the  better  kinda  of  northern  climes.  Such  seeds,  in 
addition  to  theu  early  maturity,  acquire  increased  vigor  when  trans. 
Planted  to  a  more  genial  climate;  whUst  the  very  reverse  (as  1  have 
foun4  at  some  cost)  will  be  the  case  with  regard  to  seeds  brought  from 
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more  soTithem  latitudes,  and  which  will  require  many  vears  fer  thsk 
acclimatiou.  Corn,  which  I  raised  from  seed  of  the  early  Siooz  from 
Maryland,  was  much  damaged  by  our  early  fronta.  Prom  tb«n  iiKts  I 
am  led  to  infer  that  the  Mediterranean,  from  its  early  malnrity  and  ha?dy 
properties,  must  be  a  northern  wheat,  and  has  j>robably  reached  ut 
through  the  waters  of  the  Black  sea.  Our  average  crops  of  com  msy  be 
safely  estimated  at  30  bushels ;  yet  50,  amongst  our  good  farmers,  is  qnite 
as  common,  and,  nnder  very  favoralile circumstances,  even  80  boahels 
have  been  reached.  Did  our  fanners  generally  take  the  time  to  chequer 
the  ground,  and  give  it  the  {Additional  culture  required  by  this  pioeess, 
the  average  product  might  bg  increased  at  least  twenty  per  cent.  The 
clorer  sod  has  the  same  effect  of  mulching  above  ground,  in  retaining 
moisture  around  the  roots  of  the  com;  and,  with  the  aid  of  gypsoni)  has 
more  |han  doubled  the  product  of  this  grain.  Nothing  is  so  detrimental 
to  com  as  working  it  when  \^et,  and  it  is  never  too  dry  for  this  paipote. 
The  most  economical  way  ot  feeding  corn  is  to  have  it  ground  with  the 
c<3b,  and  to  give  it  raw  to  horses  and  cattle,  and  cook  it  for  hogs.  The 
cheapest  pork  I  ever  made  w&s  with  boiled  potatoes,  mashed  while  hot, 
and  mixed  with  one- third  ot  one  half  cob  meal,  scaJded  with  the  water 
in  which  the  potatoes  were  boiled,  and  made  into  a  thick  slop,  slightly 
salted,  and  well  peppered  with  hickory  ashes.     By  having  two  vesseb, 

I  kept. the  slop  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  which  iroproTes  ita  friteniDg 
qualities  very  much.  ' 

Oats. — For  this  crop  our  corn  stalks  are  turned  down  as  early  as  po»> 
sible  in  March  or  April,  and  sown  at  the  rate  of  2  bushels  to  the  acre, 
and  harrowed  in.  The  mdnure  is  strewn  upon  the  oat  stubble,  and 
turned  down  to  wheat,  to  be  sown  the  following  spring  with  olorer. 
When  we  have  two  fields  of  corn,  one  of  them  should  be  sown  after  the 
last  ploughing  with  clover.  This  is  a  much  better  course  than  to  leave 
tlie  ground  so  long  fallow,  ns,  without  injuring  the  corn,  it  affords  a 
couple  of  months  of  good  pasture  the  following  season  before  it  is  brcAen 
up  tor  wheat.  Oats  are  conBidered  our  most  exhausting  crop;  but  by 
means  of  manure  the  land  is  kept  up  to  the  proper  tilth,  and  we  gain  an 
extra  crop  by  it.  The  averaj^  yield  of  oats  is  from  40  to  50  bushels  per 
acre.  The  earliest  are  genertilly  the  best,  exceeding  in  weight  the  later 
sown. 

Rye,  Barley,  Peas,  and  Reatis.—BnvxW  quantities  of  the  first- two  of 
these  grains  are  occasionally  raised,  but  they  do  not  hold  a  regular  place 
in  our  system  of  rotation. 

Clover  and  Oro*»w.— Our  wheat  fields  are  sown  in  March  with  ctover 
seed,  at  the  rate  of  4  quarts  to  the  acre,  followed  by  at  least  one  peck  of 
plaster  as  soon  as  the  young  clover  is  up.  This  application,  in  addition 
to  the  vigorous  growth  it  promotes,  is  a  protection  from  the  effects  of 
drouglif,  so  often  fatal  to  the  tender  plants  in  May.  Negligence  in  this 
respect  has  been  often  folio w#d  by  a  total  failure  of  the  clover  crop.  Of 
the  ill  consequences  of  such  a  failure,  it  would  be  difficult  to  form  an 
estimate,  as,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  hay  and  pasture,  it  deranges  the 
whole  routine  of  operations,  and  reduces  the  land,  by  compelling  the  fir- 
mer to  stubble  in  |he  fields  in  which  the  clover  had  failed.  Cloverafaonld 
be  so  thick  as  to  cover  the  ground,  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else. 
From  the  foregoing,  it  will  appear  that  clover,  with  us,  is  mown  but  once, 
and  pastured  but  one  season— a  rotation  which  requires  more  leed,  but  ia 


sgieat  improvement  over  the  old  system  of  cutting  and  pasturing  the 
ii^ds  two  seaeons.  Clover  is  not  strictly  biennial,  but  much  of  it  diea 
oot  after  once  bleesoming;  and  some  years  ago  it  was  not  an  uucommoa 
thing  to  see  fields  which  had  been  well  set  with  clover  kept  up  for  pas- 
ture until  they  were  converted  into  a  stiff,  blue-grass  sod. 

Glover,  in  combination  with  g^^psum,  has  beeu  the  means  of  renovating 
our  exhausted  lands,  and  has  proved  to  b3,  after  long  experience,  supe^ 
rior  in  nutritive  and  fertilizing  properties  to  every  other  fodder.  In  fielda 
intended  for  mowing,  many  sow  a  mixture  of  timothy  seed,  which  helps 
to  keep4he  clover  from  lying  down,  and  is  thought  to  improve  the  ha|[ 
for  horses,  it  is  better  to  sow  the  timothy  the  fall  previous,  immediately 
after  tiie  wheat  has  had  its  last  harrowing,  or  after  the  drill,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, before  rain.  As  soon  as  vMjetation  fiurly  commences  iu  the  sprmg, 
we  sow  about  half  a  bushel  of  pJasCer  to  the  acre  upon  the  clover  fields, 
betti  for  bay  and  for  pasture;  and  in  June,  when  about  one- half  of  the 
bk>s80B)s  have  turned  brown,  we  make  from  the  fields  that  are  mown 
fjfom  one  to  two  tons  of  hay,  according  to  the  season.  As  this  kind  of 
hay  is,  of  ail  others,  the  most  injured  by  rain  after  it  is  ouce  dry,  it  is  all 
important  that  it  should  be  safely  hous^. 

The  best  grass  for  natural  meadow,  if  not  too  wet,  is  timothy;  if  wet» 
red-top  is  highly  recommended;  but,  in  Aie  latter  case,  it  is  better  to  undert 
drain.  Naiural  meadow  $howUi  never  m  ploughed  unless  U  is  desirable 
to  eonotri  ii  into  upland.  If  it  should  become  sod-bound,  or  the  timothy 
runs  out,  tlie  surtace  should  be  well  torn  with  a  heavy,  sharp  harrow, 
both  ways,  in  September,  and  sowed  with  timothy  seed,  and  in  thesfn-ing 
with  clover  and  gypsum,  to  be  succeeded  by  a  top-dressing  of  manure. 
As  the  clover  dies  out,  the  timothy  takes  its  place,  and  becomes  thicker 
and  stronger  than  ever. 

Experience  here  is  adverse  to  turning  down  green  crops  as  fertilizers, 
and  few,  I  believe,  have  repeated  the  experiment.  In  two  instances  in 
my  own  immediate  neighborhood  wherein  heavy  crops  of  clover  were 
ploughed  down  in  full  bloom  upon  land  of  excellent  quality,  the  immer 
diate  effect,  at  least,  was  highly  pernicious,  as  evinced  in  an  almost  total 
£ulure  of  the  succeeding  orop  of  wheat.  I  am  disposed  to  attribute  tiiip 
result  to  the  mucilaginous  and  saccharine  matter  with  which  the  {>lant  in 
this -state  so  much  abounds,  and  which,  by  being  buried  in  the  ground 
and  subjected  to  the  utiited.  iuflueuce  of  heat  and  moisture,  takes  on 
the  acetous  fermentation,  and  thus  becomes  so  detrimental  to  healthy 
vegetation. 

I  do  not  say  that  such  consequences  always  follow  the  ploughing  down 
of  green  crops,  for  here  experience  would  seem  to  be  against  me;  and 
many  circumstances — such  as  tlie  state  of  the  ground,  temperature,  rain, 
or  drought — might  combine  to  bring  about  or  prevent  such  a  result.  Be 
this  as  it  ntay,  however,  there  can  be  nothing  gained  by  the  practice,  as 
clover  loses  none  of  its  fertilizing  ingredients  by  drying;  aiui  hence  we 
find  tliat  a  heavy  mat  of  dead  clover,  which  has  been  trodden  down  by 
our  cattle  the  previous  season,  is  as  good  as  a  coat  of  manure ;  and  for  this 
reason  the  fermer  whose  staples  are  wheat  and  com  should  not  over- 
stock his  ferm  through  the  summer.  A  good  rule  is  to  keep  no  more 
than  can  be  conveniently  wintered.  Our  most  thrifty  farmers  buy  up  a 
lot  of  poor  bullocks  from  the  West,  in  tbe  apring,  to  feed  through  thjs 
winter;  and  by  this  means  tbe  heavy  crops  oi  straw,  which  would  other* 
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WiM  be  in  a  great  meaaure  Idat,  are  paased  through  the  ataUe  for  badu 
dfaig,  and,  by  the  additions  there  acquired,  are  coDTerted  uilo  rich  iBiiM» 
of  maoiiie.  The  beef  thus  ftitened  always  commands,  in  the  ipriBg,  th»- 
hidhaat  prices. 

rUfot  Cropt. — With  the  exception  of  Irish  potatoes,  root  ciom  aie  not 
enltiviAted  as  food  for  stock,  fliinply^>ecause  com  is  cheaper.  If  one  of 
our  ftrmers  was  asked  why  he  did  not  grow  sugfir-beet  or  ruta-baga,  he 
would  most  probably  say  that  he  could  not  spare  the  time;  and  such  is 
the  fa^.t,  as  he  well  knows  that  he  can  raise  a  bushel  of  com  with  leas 
trouble  than  he  could  a  bushel  of  the  turnip  or  beet;  and  one  bushel  of 
com  is  worth  three  of  the  roots. 

The  largest  and  finest  potpitoes  are  grown  under  a  clover  sod,  pie- 
▼ieusly  spread  with  stable  nmnure;  the  cuttings  are  planted  8  inches 
apart,  in  every  third  furrow,  olose  to  the  land  side,  and  well  strewed  with 
gypeum  before  the  sod  is  turned  over  them.  This  application,  aa  I  have 
proved  from  numerous  experiments,  both  improves  the  quality,  and,  in 
dry  seasons,  more  than  doubles  the  quantity.  After  the  ground  dries  off, 
it  is  to  be  harrowed  with  a  light  sharp  harrow  until  the  nafac€  iaperfeeiif 
smooth;  and  if  the  sod  is  likely  to  be  turned,  the  harrow  should  be  pie. 
ceded  by  the  roller.  When  the  tops  appear,  each  row  is  to  have  a  stroke 
of  the  harrow  to  disentangle  atiy  plants  which  cannot  readily  get  through. 
When  the  tops  are  a  foot  high,  a  cultivator  is  passed  between  the  rows, 
which  are  afterwards  enclosed  by  the  plough  in  a  nice  box  of  earth.  All 
that  is  required  afterwards,  is  to  pull  out  by  hand  any  grass  or  weeds 
which  may  arise  in  the  rows,  and  destroy  such  as  come  up  in  the  mid- 
dles with  the  cultivator.  By  the  above  simple  and  economical  proceas, 
I  have  never  fiuled  to  produce  finer  crops  of  potatoes  than  I  could  grow 
on  groui^U  that  was  fallow  under  the  most  careful  culture.  For  pUmtinff, 
I  prefer  a  large  potato  cut  small;  which,  having  the  strongest  bods,  wSil 
put  forth  the  strongest  shoots,  and  we  will  always  find  the  size  of  the 
tubers  will  be  proportionate  to  that  of  the  stalks.  Btit  one  or  two  good 
eyes  are  left  to  each  cutting.  Various  kinds  are  planted  for  early  us»— 
MDongst  which  the  mercer  is  perhaps  the  best,  and  also  keeps  well.  Ths 
finest  variety  we  have  for  a  late  crop  is  the  pink  eye.  I  regret  to  add, 
that  crop  after  crop,  and  some  of  the  most  promising  we  have  ever  had. 
mclodmg  every  kmd,  have  fallen  a  prey  to  the  mysterious  destroyer  so 
universally  prevalent.  All  the  potatoes  which  have  ripened  before  the 
1st  of  August  (that  1  have  planted)  have  escaped  the  rot;  if  others  have 
been  ahke  fortunate,  the  hint  should  not  be  lost.  Our  late  potatoes  are 
Mthered  when  the  ground  is  dry;  which  is  put  in  with  the  rest  of  the 
neld  m  wheat. 

^^•^ --^*>"ndance  of  fine  apples  are  raised  everywhere  throughout 
our  county,  but  prices  are  too  low  to  make  it  a  profitable  crop.  In  fruit 
seasons  the  best  apples  are  fr^uently  sold  in  our  orchards  for  121  cents 
a  buahel,  and  cider  at  the  press  for  8J  per  barrel.  The  varieties  that  keep 
beat  are  the  Newtown  pippin,  the  pound  or  fallow- water,  the  grey-house, 
cart-house,  smoke-house,  and  green  pippin.  The  Rambo,  Spitzenbenr, 
French  pippin,  yellow  bellefleur,  and  black  Vandervere,  are  £e  fovorite 
fall  and  wmter  fruits.  The  peach  once  flourished  everywhere  through- 
out our  Stote;  but,  for  many  years  past,  the  worm  and  the  yeUows  have 
been  so  fetal  to  it,  that  its  cplture  is  almost  abandoned.  The  onlr 
remedy  yet  found  for  the  yellows  is  the  extirpation  of  the  whole  stock 
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cfMB  ^  hand*  repbeiBg  tiMm  with  healtky  kinds  from  miiiUbeted 
dislMls.  TVaes  have  oAsa  been  pnssrved  a  long  time  ia  a  bseUhT 
osotftion  by  eoDstant  vigtlMMe  in  piekiBg  oat  the  worns  with  asten- 
pomted  knife,  and  pouring  boiling  water  aroaod  the  roots  spring  and  frjl. 
Ibbeooo-leaves  are  much  apoken  of  aa  a  preventive;  also,  an  ointment 
of  tiaiiwul  and  tallow,  eontaining  a  small  portion  of  mercurial  ointment. 
There  is  an  .accurate  colored  en^ving  of  the  peach-destroyer,  {Egeria 
exiiiera,)  in  its  winged  state,  m  Say's  Entomology.  The  'blight  in 
peartrow  inay  be  avoided  by  ingrafting  the  Seckle,  the  Bartlett,  and 
other  hardy 'varieties  of  recent  origin  upon  weedlmg  stocks. 

The  Vine.— My  experience  with  the  grape  has  been  suflfcient  to  prove 
that  its  culture  might  be  turned  to  profitable  account,  particularly  in  the 
vicinity  of  our  larger  towns  and  ciues,  where  there  was  a  market  for  the 
finnt.  I  had,  for  many  yean,  firom  one  to  two  acres  under  cultivation. 
After  unsuccessful  trials  of  the  French  and  Rheniah  vines,  I  finally 
tinned  my  attention  to  the  native  kinds  only,  of  which  I  found  the 
Eichelbeig,  or  York  Madeire,^  and  the  CaUwba  the  best.    From  the 

d fanner  I  asade  a  red  wine,  without  addition,  which  aomewhat  resembled 
claret,  with  a  very  pleasant  flavor  of  the  frait  peculiar  to  itself, 
a  the  Oatawba,  with  the  addition  of  some  sugar  at  the  press,  I 
nade  a  rich,  sUting  wine,  which  now,  after  twelve  years,  retains  all  its 
good  qualities.  This  fine  fruit  is  seldom  left  upon  the  vines  till  perfecUy 
n|»e;  and  after  it  appsara  so  to  superficial  observen,  it  should  be  per- 
mitted to  remam  serenl  weeks,  during  which  tipie  the  pulp  becomes 
loftsr,  the  sku  thinner,  end  the  juioe  richer  and  more  aaceharine.  One 
pnneipal  cause  of  frulure  in  the  culture  of  the  vine  ariass  from  planting 
It  in  ISO  rieh  a  soil,  from  which  it  acquires  an  onnntaiml  lozuriance  of 
growth;  the  bearing-shoots  will  be  long-jointed  and  spongy,  with  two 
W^M^pith;  tfae_  wood  does  not  become  sofliciently  ripened,  and  is 
attaekad  with  mikiew,  and  parishes  in  the  winter.  In  a  oongenial  sitn- 
atfon  the  bearing-ahoeta  will  be  small,  abort  jointed,  and  aolid.  A  light 
■ndy  or  gravelly  soil,  with  a  aontbem  exposure,  ahonld  be  selected. 
Nty  mtle  muiuM  is  required;  and  a  oompost,  into  which  the  virgin  aoil 
BOB  the  wooda  and  fence-rows  enten  largely,  with  a  smaU  addition  of 
ashea  and  foreign  or  domestic  guano,  is  the  best. 

iiiwuss. — Lime  has  been  used  to  some  extent,  and  with  various 
resolts,  and  its  complex  operations  upon  difterent  soils  are  still  involved 
in jBoch  obscurity.  When  mixed  with  argillaceous  earths,  it  has  a 
highly  beneficial  operation,  not  possessed  by  any  other  agent,  of  changing 
the  teztare  of  the  soil,  rendering  it  more  crumbling  uad  permeable  to 
water,  and  animilating  it  to  that  which  is  naturally  calcareous.  When 
applied  to  a  good  limestone  soil,  its  beneficial  effects,  of  eonise,  are  not 
n  apparent;  but  even  in  this  case  we  have  the  most  decided  proof  of  its 
nvorable  operation  in  the  change  it  produces  in  the  suite  of  planU 
which  are  the  spontaneous  nowth  of  every  kind  of  aoU.  In  fields 
which  have  been  well  limed,  instead  of  the  blue  grass  and  sorrel,  so 
mjuBsos  to  our  crops,  there  will  spring  up  the  weeds  peculiar  to  the 
ncher  aoil  of  our  gardena,  such  as  the  lamb's  quarter,  (Chenopodium 
ff**«»>)  mallows,  {Mahn  rotsmdtfoHa,)  and  Spanish  needle,  {BidenM 
mmmmia,)  When  apnlied  with  a  view  to  iu  durable  operation  upon 
the  soU^  from  100  to  200  bushels  shonki  be  allowed;  and  I  have  reasoa 
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to  beliere  that,  in  combinatiHi  with  mannre,  double  the  highest  of  i 
qnantitieg  might  often  be  advaRtageously  used.  It  it  afdM  in  aoMUei 
portions  with  great  advantage — in  many  ptbces,  as  a  top-oiesaing;  bat  in 
such  cases  its  good  effects  will  be  pmportionatety  less  permanent. 

Very  respec  ifii  11  y ,  yours , 

"  I  JOSEPH  HENDERSON,  M.  D. 

Hon.  Thomab  Ewbank, 

Commissioner  nf  Patents. 

I    

RiSKWAYVILLAS    VaLLEV,    MfPKUN    CoUNTY,    Pa., 

December  18,   1851. 

Sir:  In  reply  to  your  Cirtular  of  August  last  we  beg  leave  to  stale^ 
^rst,  as  to  wheat:  although  over  40  bushels  per  acre  have  been  raisad 
in  this  region,  it  is  not  supposed  that  the  average  yield  of  the  best 
fiirroers  would  much  exceed  20  bushels  per  acre.  The  average  yield  of 
Mifflin  county,  however,  it  is  believed,  is  not  more  than  15  Iwakelt  p« 
acre. 

Guano  has  been  but  littlei  used  in  this  region.  We  have  sown  two- 
thirds  of  guano,  raized  witli  one- third  of  plaster,  broadcast  previous  to 
harrowing  the  ground  in  preparation  for  drilling  in  the  wheat.  Where 
the  ground  was  poor,  it  was  put  on  thickly;  and  where  the  ground  was 
rich,  less  was  put  on.  The  result  was  an  extraordinary  crop  all  over  the 
£eld.   The  gain  cannot  be  stated,  as  it  was  not  applied  in  equal  quantities. 

Fallow  ground  in  this  region  is  generally  ploughed  twice;  socBCinwsit 
receives  three  ploughings  (torn  6  to  7  inches  deep,  with  intermediate 
harro  wings. 

The  most  general  preparation  of  seed  wheat  is  to  let  it  become  thoiDagfaly 
ripe,  and  to  separate  it  from  the  seeds  of  all  kinds  of  weeds.  The  time 
of  sowing  is  from  the  10th  of  September  to  1st  of  October. 

Harvest  comes  on  about  the  1st  of  July.  The  best  remedy  for  the 
Hessian  flies  is  to  manure  tbe  ground  well;  and,  if  the  flies  attaek  the 
ivheat  in  the  fall,  to  turn  the  cattle  on  it  in  dry  weather,  so  that  the 
ground  may  be  well  tramped,  or  to  roll  it  with  a  heavy  roller. 

We  are  not  much  annoyed  by  weevils.  No  general  system  of  rotation 
prevails.  The  common  prictice  is,  first,  corn,  or  a  close  sod;  plough 
late  in  the  fall  or  early  in  the  spring;  next,  oats.  The  ground  Sthea 
manured,  and  the  wheat  drilled  in  at  the  rate  of  one  and  a  half  bushel  to 
the  acre.  White  blue-stem  is  the  most  productive;  Mediterranean  ia  less 
'-esteemed  than  formerly,  Olover  seed  is  then  sown  in  March  or  April, 
and  not  unfrequently  timothy  seed  is  sown;  ft  ought  to  be  aown  imme- 
diately after  the  drill.  The  ground  is  then  mowed  or  pastured 'for  one 
or  two  years. 

Clover  ground  is  also  fallowed  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  not  un- 
usually wheat  is  raised  on  a  clover  lay.  After  the  ground  is  first 
mowed,  the  clover  is  permited  to  grow  up  previous  to  ploughing;  the 
harrow  ia  passed  over  it  in  tfie  direction  which  it  ia  intended  to  ^ngh. 
After  the  clover  is  carefully  turned  under,  the  harrow  or  cultivator,  o» 
both,  should  be  freely  used  to  pulverize  the  ground  previous  to  diillioy 
in  the  wheat.  Although  the  yield  per  acre  of  the  better  farniers  ia,  by 
«  judicious  system  of  manuring,  ou  the  increase,  aud,  although  the  use 
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afdje  drill  has  incrMMd  the  yield  per  acre  in  general,  yet,  upon  the 
whole,  the  fertility  of  the  aoil  la  sappoaed  to  be  deeraaaing. 

Our  nearest  market  is  Lewistown,  and  the  average  price  of  wheat  Sk 
1851  is  about  80  cents  per  biiahel. 

As  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  mising  a  bushel  of  wheat  in  various 
ports  of  the  United  Stateo  may  be  a  matter  of  interest,  we  present  the  • 
following  estimates: 

Estimate  of  the  cost  of  producing  a  bushel  of  Wheat  in  Mifflin  county, 

Pennsylvania. 

Interest  on  land  (one  acre)  one  and  a  half  year,  $;70,  at  6  per  ct.  *6  .30 

First   ploughing   one   acre i  q^q 

Twice  harrowing        "        '..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  40 

Seeond  pioughing      " 1  00 

Twice  harrowing        " 40 

S*ed,  1^  bushel           ^« i  50 

Drilling                        <<        ^Q 

*^?«^"».    .  :\ '.v.v:^v::.'.\'.':::.'::^\\',    i^ 

Haulmg  and  stowmg  m  barn 40 

Threshing  *« ...WW ...... ...  |  60 


15  00 

Which  ^15-4-90  is  the  average  75  cents,  the  cost  of  raisine  a  bushel  of 
wheat. 

Esiimaie  of  the  cost  of  producing  a  bushel  of  Wheat  in  the  State  of  New 
Hampskire;  by  Henry  Hunioon,  of  Unify,  N.  H.,  1847. 

Seed)  2  bushels,  one  acre *4  qq 

Interest  on  land !!!!!!!  2  00 

Ploughing !.............'!!.*.*..'.'  2  00 

Harrowing j  qq 

Harvesting.... 3  ^ 

Jhreshltlg 2  60 

Manure 7  qq 


22  00 

Costing,  at  the  rate  of  20  bushels  to  the  acre,  $1   10, to  raise  a  bushel 
of  wheat  in  the  State  of  New  Hampahire. 

Esiimaie  of  S.  M.  Bartlett,  of  LasaUe,  Munroe  county,  Midiigan. 

Interest  at  6  per  cent,  on  one  acre,  worth  $15  00 |;0  90 

Twice  ploughing 2  qq 

Twice  harrowing gQ 

One  and  one  thiM  bushel  of  seed .!!.!!  1  00 

Sowing  and  harrowing 50 

Furrowing  and  clearing  fiirrows *..!.*...*  50 

Harvesting,  &c 1  50 

Threfthingand  cleaning 2  00 
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Whieh,  at  85  biifheia,  Uki  tTengv  per  tuen,  woM  be  thirtf «iix  tnd 
fonr-fifth  cents  fer  pio^iicing  a  biuhel  of  wheat  in  Michigaii. 

Mr.  Bonlett  laiaed  an  aveiiige  of  25|  boeheis  of  wheat  for  8  auooeaaifv 
yeare,  at  an  averaffe  cost  of  ^f  cents  per  buahel. 

From  the  preceding  statements,  it  woakl  appear  that  the  cost  of  pro. 
duciDg  a  bushel  of  wheat  ia  66  per  cent.  nv»re  in  Mew  Hampshire  than 
in  the  fertile  and  easily  cultivated  soil  of  the  State  of  Blichigan. 

In  1848,  we  sowed  2,000  pounds  of  guano,  mixed  with  one-half  ton 

of  plaster,  on  a  l5-acre  field  of  corny  which  had  been  under  cultivation 
for  70  years;  and  which,  owing  to  excessive  cropping,  produced  only  a 
half-crop  of  clover  the  previous  year.  The  mixture  was  sown  broadcast 
immediately  after  planting  the  corn.    After  the  com  was  from  three  to 

four  inches  high,  it  was  harrowed,  and  soon  after  the  cultivator  was 
passed  between  the  rows.  W  hen  the  corn  was  from  eight  to  twelve  inches 
high,  it  was  ploughed  about  three  inches  deep,  and  the  surfiioe  contain- 
ing the  guano  thrown  in  towards  the  rows.  The  yield  was  about  50 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  following  spring  this  field  was  sown  with  ooto; 
and,  although  the  outcrop  this  year  was  short  in  the  straw,  and  light  in 
general,  the  yield  of  this  field  was  over  40  bushels  per  acre.  The  straw 
was  much  longer  than  anv  we  noticed  in  the  neighborhodd  during  that 
season.  While  growing,  this  field  of  oats  had  a  remarkably  striped  appear- 
ance, which  was  visible  ata  considerable  distance  from  the  field.  Although 
the  oats  were  even  in  length  all  over  the  field,  the  parU  which  had  been 
occupied  by  the  rows  of  com  were  of  a  much  darker  green  than  the  parts 
between  the  rows;  proving  conclusively  that  the  efifect  of  the  guano  was 
not  all  exhausted  in  the  fint  year  upon  the  corn,  but  that  it  contributed 
largely  to  the  production  of  a  ihir  yiekl  of  oats .  When  ploughed  for  com , 
about  one-half  of  said  field  was  subsoiled  with  Proutv  &  Mears's  anbsoil 
]^iigh.  No  difiTerence,  however,  could  be  noticed  between  the  part 
which  had  been  subeoiled  and  the  part  which  had  not  received  that 
extra  work — neither  in  the  oom  nor  tne  oat  c|op,  nor  in  the  wheat  crop 
which  followed. 

The  cost  of  the  guano  and  plaster,  and  the  cost  of  preparing  and  ap- 
plying it,  was  $4  46  per  acre.  The  gain  of  the  guano  alone  could  not 
have  been  less  than  300  per  cent. 

The  average  crop  of  corn  of  the  better  farmers  is  about  60  bushels  in 
finrorable  seasons.  | 

The  cost  of  producing  a  bushel  of  grain  varies  much,  as  well  as  the 
number  of  bushels  prodfuced  on  an  acre,  and  depends  on  the  quality  of 
the  soil,  as  well  as  a  judicious  application  of  manure  and  ciutivation. 
On  the  whole,  we  put  the  average  cost  of  producing  a  bushel  of  com  at 
^  cents  per  bushel,  and  the  average  number  of  bushels  produced  at  36 
bosheis  per  acre.  The  average  yield  of  oats  we  estimate  at  28  busbds 
per  acre. 

Oats  are  believed  by  some  to  be  very  exhausting  to  the  soil.  This 
onaion,  we  think,  is  in  a  measure  owinff  to  the  looseness  of  the  soil 
am^a  crop  of  oats;  which,  on  soils  naturwly  friable,  causes  wheat  sown 
aAer  oats  to  freeze  out,  or  winter-kill.  As  wheat  generally  follows  a 
ciep  of  oats,  a  coat  of  barn-yard  manure  ought  always  to  intervene  be- 
tween the  oat  and  wheat  crop.  Land  treated  in  this  way  seldom  fc»t* 
of  producing  a  good  crop  of  wheat,  and  will,  if  properly  managed,  increase 
the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
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The  iamrovement  of  the  breods  of  Aorset  and  n«iU  eaUk  hai  been 
much  ne^ected.  Some  superior  breeds  of  cattle  have  been  attended  to; 
but  as  a  woper  system  of  eroesing  and  improving  has  not  been  attaaded 
to,  they  have  genendly  degenerated.  Tne  recent  organization  of  our 
State  agrieultuml  exhibition  at  Harrisburr  has  done  much  to  attract  the 
attention  of  formen  to  this  subject,  and  wiU  no  doubt  excite  them  to  acticm. 

What  we  have  stated  in  relation  to  neat  cattle  will  also  apply  to  sheep 
and  hogs. 

The  cultivation  offiruU  is  rec«ving  increased  attention ;  but  is  yet,  by 
many,  too  much  ne^fected.  In  tl\e  townships  of  Union  and  Menno,  in 
this  oountv,  extensive  orchards  abound,  containins  most  of  the  better 
varieties  of  apple  trees.  Cherries  and  plums  are  here,  also,  tolerably 
plenty.     Pears  and  peaches  are  more  scarce. 

1  find  no  difficulty  in  preserving  the  peach  tree.  My  method  is  to 
keep  the  trees  welt  mulched,  and  to  apply  boiling  water  to  the  roots,  near 
the  trank,  in  the  month  of  April.  Before  the  water  is  appiied,  the  soil 
should  be  removed  firom  about  the  roots,  near  the  trunk  of  the  tree;  and, 
if  any  worms  have  penetrated  into  the  wood,  ^y  ought  to  be  laid  low 
by  a  sharp  knife.  By  mulohing,  we  mean  the  placing  of  straw  or  any 
ether  substance  around  the  tree,  in  sufficient  thickness  to  rot  the  sod,  and 
to  keep  the  ground  moist  in  dry  weather.  In  no  case,  however,  ought 
anything  of  the  kind  to  be  permitted  in  the  winter,  or  in  time  of  snow,  as 
the  mice  will  harbor  in  it  and  peel  the  trees.  It  should  always  be  ap- 
plied in  the  spring,  and  removed  before  the  first  snow  in  the  fell. 

Respectftilly,  yours, 

SHCM  ZOOK. 


SwATARA  Falls,  nbar  Middletown,  Dauphin  Co.,  Pa. 
Sir:  Having  been  fiivored  with  a  copy  of  your  Circular,  soliciting 
information  relative  to  africulmrsl  crops,  modes  of  frirming,  &«.,  d&c, 
I  cheerfhlty  com]rfy  so  mr  as  my  experience  and  knowledge  of  the 
various  points  belonging  to  mral  affiurs  will  enable  me  to  do  so.    Before 
I  proceed,  however,  to  answer  the  points  set  forth  in  your  Circular,  per- 
mit me  to  make  a  few  general  renuurks  on  this  important  subject,  con- 
fining myself  entirely  to  my  own  county.     In  this  countv  the  practical 
fermer  has  long  since  aceompUshed  all  that  can  be  accomplished  without 
the  aid  of  science.    Inhabited  for  years  by  an  industrious  German  popu- 
lation, the  experience  of  the  fether  handed  down  to  the  aon  by  tradition, 
the  ctdtivation  of  the  soil  has  been  brought  to  mit  perfection;  but  not 
until  within  a  few  years  has  the  aid  of  science  been  sought  and  studied 
by  our  fermers  generally;  and  great  improvements  have  already  been 
made  in  the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  in  the  saving  of  labor 
and  expense  in  its  culdvation.    Within  this  year  a  State  agricuimral  so- 
ciety has  been  formed,  with  an  auxiliary  county  society  in  this  and 
many  of  the  other  counties  of  the  State.    The  State  society  had  a  fiiir  a 
Harrisburg,  in  this  county,  which  fer  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  ex 
pectations  of  its  friends.    This  has  given  our  farmers  a  new  ana  po  werfii 
impulse;  and  the  time  is  at  hand  when,  by  the  aid  of  science,  and  th 
experience  and  industry  of  our  farmers,  ajgriculture  in  this  county  wii 
be  brought  to  its  highest  degree  of  perfection. 
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Tf^Mtf  is  extensively  cuKivated  in  this  section.    Guano  has  been  used 
in  the  prodaction  of  this  cmp,  but  only  within  the  !ast  few  yean,  iu  small 
quantities,  by  way  of  experiment,     ft  has  not  been  sufficiently  tried  to 
test  its  value  fully,  bnt  promises  to  answer  very  well.     W^hen  two-crops 
of  wheat  are  raisetl  in  succtession  on  the  same  ground,  the  ground  being 
dressed  yith  stable-manurt  for  the  first  crop,  and  the  guano  sowed  on 
broadcast,  ^)0  pounds  per  acre,  and  harrowea  or  drilled  in  with  the  wheat 
in  the  second  crop,  in  this  way,  the  product  of  the  second  crop  of  whoat 
wiU  be  materially  increased.     It  should  be  harrowed  in  immediately 
wlien  sown,  or  its  value  will  be  much  diminished  by  the  escape  of  am- 
monia.     I  think  to  mix  and  sow  a  small  quantity  of  plaster  with  it  would 
be  an  advantage  in  preventing  the  ammonia  from  escaping.     The  average 
product  of  wheat  per  acre  it  30  bushels,  though  45  and  50  are  freqoenUy 
Tmised.    Time  of  seeding,  torn  the  1st  ol  September  to  the  Ist  of  ©cto- 
berj  of  harvesting,  from  the  4th  to  the  15th  of  July.     Wheat  is  «ever 
harvested  here  before  it  is  fully  ripe.     Some  experiments  have  been  made 
by  cutting  when  in  the  doughy  state;  but,  as  ^  as  I  know,  this  mode 
has  not  been  approved  of.     No  pains  are  taken  in  the  preparation  of  seed, 
except  to  have  it  clean  from  everything  but  good,  sound,  plump  wheat 
grains,  which  is  readily  aecompiished  with  the  excellent  winnowing 
mills  in  use  here.     The  quantity  sowed  per  acre,  when  drilled  in,  is  l| 
busliel;  when  sown  broadcast,  two  bushels.     We  plough   twice  fcr 
wheat;  and  all  good  farmers  prefer  ploughing  as  deep  as  they  can  with- 
out turning  up  the  subsoil.    The  average  depth  is  about  eight  inches. 
The  average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  is  rapidly  on  the  increase  here.     I 
have  no  doubt  in  ten  years  hence  it  will  reach  40  bushels  per  acre.     Our 
system  of  rotation  in  crops  is,  first:  when  the  land  has  lain  in  sod  2  or 
3  years,  we  turn  down  for  corn,  followed  with  oats  or  tobacco;  then  ma- 
nure with  stable  manure,  and  follow  with  wheat,  sometimes  with  two 
successive  crops;  and  sometimes  the  first  is  a  wheat  crop  followed  with 
rye,  then  timothy  and  red  clover;  and  very  frequently  the  first  crop  ot 
wheat  is  followed  with  grass.     This  is  the  most  certain  way  to  bring 
good  grass.    Sometimes  a  cfop  of  clover  is  turned  down  for  wheat.    This 
was  much  practised  before  lilne  was  used ;  but  since,  the  crop  is  generally 
taken  otf  before  the  .sod  is  turned  down.     This  produces  a  good  crop  ol 
wheat,  but  is  apt  to  generate  blue  grass .    The  Hessian  fly  has  not  troubled 
'  us  miich  for  some  time.    The  only  remedy  we  know  of  is  late  sowing. 
Weevil,  good  farmers  are  not  much  trouWed  with  here.     If  a  bam  isfulU 
clean  it  out  well  of  chaff  or  short  sUaw,  sUch  as  gathers  in  the  mow  if  not 
cleansed  every  year.     Slack  your  grain  out  one  year,  so  as  to  leave  the 
-  barn  empty  dunng  one  winter;  then  keep  clean  as  above,  and  you  will 
'  have  no  trouble  with  weevil.     The  leaves  of  box  eider,  thrown  among 
the  grain  when  housed,  will  check  tliera  considerably.     Ourold  fcrmers 
say,  to  put  a  dock  of  sheep  in  a  mow  that  is  full  of  weevil  every  night 
for  several  months,  when  iImb  mow  is  previously  cleaned  as  above,  will 
destroy  them  effectually.     Average  price  of  wheat  at  our  nearest  market 
ui  1851,  75  cents  per  bushel. 

Com  is,  next  to  wheat,  the  principal  crop  here.     Guano  is  not  used 

io  its  produciion,  except  that,  within  a  few  years,  a  hltle  has  been  used  by 

way  of  experiment.     There  is  no  doubt  but,  if  properly  applied,  it  will 

materially  increase  the  product  of  the  crop;  but  those  who  have  tried 

.  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  same  per  cent,  of  increase  can  be 


sftclad  with  lune  and  plaster  at  a  much  lass  expense.  The  averaeo 
wpdnet  per  acre  is  60  bushels;  but  from  80  to  100  are  frequenUy  raised, 
fha  yield  per  acre  is  idcraasing  rapidly.     Our  system  of  culture  is  so 

I  V  K  ■*™*  ■■  *■'  8iv«n  in  your  Report  for  1850,  from  the  pen 
of  Jaeob  B.  Garber,  of  Columbia,  Pa.,  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
give  you  any  more  here  but  a  refernioe  to  his,  ionnd  on  pB^  416.  Ground 
sad  cooked  is  much  the  best  method  •fieediag com  to  eatliesmd  hogs- 
jffed  to  horses,  ground  and  mixed  with  cut  hay  is  the  most  aennomical  • 
**w**"w  ^^  *'  ground  with  thaeob;  for  hogB>  giouod  without  die 
eob.  We  have  not  more  than  half  an  average  crop  of  eom  this  season, 
owng  to  the  drought.  We  had  no  lain  to  soak  the  ground  from  July 
•0  ^(^If"  Aversffe  price  at  our  nearest  market,  60  cents  per  bushel . 

<M»  are  m«ch  eultivatad,  and  are  considered  exhausting  to  land. 
Illianitty  ©f  seed  sown  per  acre,  2  bnsheis;  average  product  per  acre,  50 
baab^s;  average  price,  35  cents. 

Baritp  and  Rye  not  much  cultivated.  Peaa  <md  Beant  not  cultivated 
asavenevaung  crop. 

Nsmi  OaUie. — ^Not  many  are  raised  ibr  sale  in  the  county.  Alvies  not 
raised,  tioraes. —Not  enough  raised  to  supply  the  demand  for  them  in 
onr  own  county.    They  are  not  considered  profitable  to  raise. 

fi^gis.—The  Berkshire  and  Chester  county  are  much  preferred  here; 
but  our  stock  needs  improving  very  much. 

SkM.--^Then  are  some  kept  for  fattening;  but  wool  growing  is  not 
considered  profitable  here.  Tttdaeoo  is  considerably  cultivated,  and,  at 
present  price* ,  is  very  profitable.  Guano  is  used  with  great  ad  vantage  on 
this  crop,  producing  a  very  rapid  growth ;  which  is  very  desimble  in  a  crop 
that  m  etposed  lo  so  many  injuries  by  worms,  and  cousequendy  requires 
great  attention.  We  sow  broadcast  before  planting,  and  harrow  in.  It 
w  pnerally  grown  in  rotation  with  wheat,  oats,  corn,  and  grass,  always 
following  com;  and  if  grown  in  this  way,  I  am  certain  it  is  no  more  ex- 
faausung  to  the  land  than  com,  and  much  less  so  than  oats.  I  have 
frequently  had  part  of  a  field  in  tobacco,  and  part  in  oats,  both  followed 
with  wheat  and  grass.  Both  the  latter  crops  were  perceptibly  better  on 
the  tobacco  than  on  tlie  oat-ground,  the  whole  fieki  being  situated  ex- 
actly alike  in  other  respects.  The  soil,  a  sandy  loam,  or  river  bottom 
Average  product  per  acre,  1 ,000  pounds.  Price,  from  10  to  12  cents  per 
poiiBd  at  nearest  market. 

Potatoe»y  (Irish.) — Not  very  extensively  cultivated;  but  every  farmer 
cultivates  some;  seldom,  however,  nmny  more  than  he  wants  forhis  own 
use.  At  least,  our  county  produces  i^w,  if  any,  more  than  are  needed 
to  supply  Its  own  population.  The  long  red,  or  rowan,  are  decidedly 
the  most  prolific,  but  the  mercer  and  pink  eye  are  preferred  for  table  use. 

Manures. — The  best  way  of  preserving  stable-maRure  ftom  waste  is 
to  keep  it  under  roof,  and  throw  plaster  over  it  once  a  week.  The 
plaster  prevents  the  ammonia  from  escaping. 

Plaster  is  used  extensively  here,  and  is  annually,  about  the  beginnmg 
of  May,  sown  broadcast  on  the  grass  at  the  rate  of  from  80  to  100  pounds 
per  acre.  It  is  also  used  by  nearly  every  former  on  the  young  corn  when 
about  two  inches  higli,  applied  by  hand,  from  100  to  150  pounds  per  acre. 
Some  few  persons,  after  steeping  their  seed-cora  in  copperas  water  or 
saltpetre,  throw  plaster  over  it  until  it  is  dry  by  mixing.  This  is  com- 
raonly  called  rolling  in  plaster.  This  plan  is  much  esteemed  by  some 
few  larmers;  but  th..-  Ibrnjcr  application  is  more  generally  practised. 
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Ldme  is  much  uied  ber#,  and  its  use  is  umuall^  on  the  innrnttci,  aikl 
it  will  DO  doubt  continue  to  be  the  principal  fertiliser  in  this  seetieii  of 
-country  for  yews  to  come.  We  have  the  limestone  and  coal  io  nbudance 
in  our  county,  and  consequently  no  fertilizer  brought  firom  attfotd  ean 
«yer  exceed  it  in  cheapness;  it  is  now  sold  at  6  and  7  cents  per  bushel 
(all  over  the^ county)  at  the  kiln,  ready  to  put  on  the  land,  and  by  canal 
shipped  ibr  an*  additional  cent  per  bushel  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the 
Arm  nImu  it  is  to  be  uoed.  oo  powerful  is  its  effect  on  poor  soil,  if 
properiy  applied i  that  on  miny  ferms  in  this  county  where  it  has  been  used, 
the  valoe  of  the  land  has  'been  increased  IWN)  per  cent,  with  less  than 
100  bushels  per  acre.  It  is  applied  to  the  soil  in  various  ways;  bnt  the 
most  common,  and,  I  think,  decidedly  the  best  way,  is  to  spread  it,  when 
slacked,  over  com  ground,  after  it  is  ploughed,  and  before  preparing  it  for 
planting.  It  is  also  frequently  put  on  ground  with  stable  nianuie  when 
preparing  it  for  wheat,  and  some  farmers  spread  it  on  sod .  Thia  I  do  not 
think  an  economical  way,  it  being  too  much  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
Atmosphere.  The  quantity  used  varies  from  30  to  100  bushels  per  acre, 
and  1  have  known  persons  put  on  200  bushels  per  acre;  if  the  soil  con- 
tains plenty  of  vegetable  matter,  or  if  plenty  of  stable  manure  is  put  on 
with  it,  this  quantity  will  4o  no  harm;  but  if  the  soil  is  deficient  in  vege- 
table matter,  so  large  a  quantity  will  destror  vegetation  entirely  for  some 
years.  If  aify  regard  is  paid  to  economy,  this  is  not  the  |m>per  qomititf . 
Lime  beinv  disposed  to  work  down  in  the  soil,  the  subsoil  must  be  very 
•close  iC  it  does  not  get  betow  the  reach  of  the  roots  of  the  plants  beiwe 
they  can  take  it  all  up,  if  so  large  a  quantity  is  put  on  at  a  time.  On 
limestone,  alate,  or  gravel,  and  clay  loam,  100  bushels  per  acre,  lepeatsd 
every  eight  years,  is  the  proper  quantity;  on  red-shale  and  sand,  50  bosh- 
els  per  acre,  repeated  every  four  years.  It  will  take  at  least  eight  yen 
to  exhaust  the  soil  of  100  bushels  of  lime  per  acre  by  our  system  of  ro- 
tation in  crops;  and  if  the  subsoil  is  of  a  porous  nature,  such  as  in  red- 
shale  soil,  it  will  not  retait  it  that  long  within  reach  of  the  roott  of  the 
plants.  j 

OrasBet. — The  only  kiilds  cultivated  are  timothy  and  red  clover;  4 
quarts  of  each  sow  per  acre  when  sown  together,  and  6  quarts  of  ttmodiy 
and  8  quarts  of  clover  per  Here  when  sown  separate.  Average  yieid  par 
acre,  3  tons.  Average  price  of  hay:  clover,  $8  per  ton;  timothy,  flO 
per  ton.  There  is  now  no  ground  kept  expressly  for  meadows  hese;  all 
must  take  its  turn  in  the  rotation  of  crops. 

1  Very  respectfully-,  youn,  dtc, 

„       ^  I  DAVID  MUMMA,  J«. 

Hon.  Thomas  EwbanK) 

Oommmmner  o/  Patents. 


East  Brandvwine,  Chester  Co.,  Pennsylvaitu, 

IIM  month,  24th,  1851. 
Sir:  Having  received  a  Circular  from  the  Patent  Office,  containing  im- 

Eortant  queries  in  relation  to  agriculture,  and  feeling,  as  I  do,  the  most 
vely  interest  in  those  matters,  1  regret  that  my  want  of  leisure  will  pre- 
Tent  me  from  making  more  than  a  few  hasty  remarks. 
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•  W»Mr.— The  pvesent  erap,  for  quantity  and  oualitv    has  nnnr  hm^,, 
sutpMsed.     I  have  heard  oTno  faihire  in  the  StsS^  ^'  ^  ***'* 

ox*.— Tb«  oat  crop,  somdThat  .Acted  by  broneht  vai  M>»>ir.^  ;» 

cwn  Aey  hare  desttojred  half  the  crop.     They  h.TO  done  mwi  ini^™ 

firid  owapied  by  these  hopping  gentry,  one  feel.  Mtoniatoent  ,?Iheb 
,"*™?^f°h  "'^\.  "7°  '»"°««'"»  »l^  demand,  a  thou«^te"^u^" 
l^r^J'^.Ti  "''•°"«'«'"'  '"»«»•"  Their  appetit^T^^Sr' 
In.  «>n"»ng  than  their  number..     I  noticed  none  that  appeared  to  hT™ 

MhMd  the  rapid  increase  of  the  inwct  tribe,  u  the  feath.VSi  \^  iJ« 
g»du|dly  exterminated  by  gunne«.     One  would  .upp^Xuhrb^^ 

»df2ir,^.  £f '  •««»yi»>»»«»»  a^mnrt  their  deduction,  they  waSi, 
M  draw,  confer  a  great  feTor  on  agneoltaie.  """o, 

k.I^II^i!?**^^"'*^?*  ^  ''*«'*«'  CW» — ^For  wnral  rears  nut  I 

IriA^SSn^  ^T"^  *"  "^'  "'•"''•  ***  «».  ""SLu  in  m.E«. 
vittUM  plough,  a  fumw  meh  way  of  the  field  for  eM:h  inir<>f^ 

I^ged  the  direcuon  of  my  par.nit,  and  wu  ureMbH^rpriJed^ 
^l^  'Jfi'  '^  r  *"^^''  "^i-^  twic?,TSiy^?S^  S 
rt^.  '*""'S?i'  "'*•  "'y  •«»"  P«r«Joiical,  I  pmce<rf  to  d^S 
o^ZE?*"'-     ^hate«,r  dulanee  anart  I  desire  to  plant,  iW" 

^ttofi.fjii''Lri  VT",  "^  "f"  ^y  "S"'  <■«"  «  right  angles^ 
Md^    i^  the  interaction.,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  nau.,th^ 
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The  unmarked  rows,  whidh  run  at  right  angles  with  the  direction  of 

5)lanting,  need  the  greatest  care  of  any  to  keep  them  straight.  One- 
burth  of  the  hills  are  planted  on  the  surface  of  the  ffround,  hot  no  dif- 
ference was  perceivable  in  the  growth  of  the  com.  1  have  plaated  two 
crops  in  this  way,  and  never  had  the  rows  more  regular.  It  appean  lo 
possess  other  advantages  besides  saving  half  the  labor  of  marking.  The 
ground  is  less  liable  to  wash  by  heavy  rains  prior  to  cultivation.  It 
shuns  about  (me  half  of  the  balks  usually  made  by  the  plough  in  the  old 
way.  It  causes  no  fatigue  tt)  the  eye  or  the  mind  to  divide  the  ^Mces 
in  dropping.  A  person  hating  the  phrenolc^ical  ornns  offotm  and 
size  small  might  not  be  able  to  drop  correctly.  Of  this  I  cannot 
say.  I  estimate  it  to  be  worth  at  least  eightv  cents  per  acre  to  funow  off 
ground  for  com  in  the  ordinary  way.  A  nrmer  who  adopts  this  plan 
will,  in  marking  off  ten  acrett,  save  about  four  dollars'  worth  of  labor,  or 
forty  cents  per  acre.  From  the  best  means  I  have  of  iudging,  there  are 
about  nineteen  millions  of  acres  planted  yeariy  in  the  United  States; 
if  the  above  mode  were  adopted,  it  would  save  seven  millions  lix 
hundred  thousand  dollars'  Worth  of  labor  annually.  Some  allowance 
should  be  made,  however,  for  that  which  is  planted  with  drills,  Ac. 
ThiB  writer  feels  desirous,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Commissioner,  of 
presenting  these  hints  to  his  brother  farmers  throughout  the  UnioD. 
Should  it  lighten  in  some  degree  their  toil,  or  prevent  the  unnecessary 
wear  of  muscle,  it  will  be  a  source  of  unfeigned  pleasure  to  him.  Un* 
der  the  impression  that  furrows  are  no  advantage  to  the  growth  of  corn, 
and^  not  content  with  the  above  imperfect  release  from  toil,  I  continued  ia 
ptirsuit  of  the  object  I  had  in  view  until  I  had  attained  (as  I  believe) 
the  point  desired ,  which  was,  to  discover  a  means  by  which  furrows 
coura  be  rendered  unnecessary.  The  instrament  for  this  purpose  is  coa- 
stracted  on  the  principles  of  geometry ;  but  its  simplicity  has,  no  doubt, 
enabled  it  to  elude  observation,  as  but  few  persons,  on  seeing  it,  could 
conjecture  its  design.  It  will  require  two  boys,  .with  a  little  instrac* 
tion,  at  the  beginning.  It  will  need  a  straight  line  at  the  side  of  the 
field  to  start  by,  or  it  may  bogin  in  the  middle  cf  the  field.  It  will  re- 
quire about  one-fourth  more  time  to  drop  the  corn  than  the  usual  way. 
For  ail  practical  purposes  it  need  not  cost  above  $2.  Should  it  possess 
the  two  essentials — novelty  and  utility — I  would  be  much  pleased  to  have 
a  knowledge  of  it  placed  in  the  possession  of  every  farmer  in  the  United 
State.  But  justice  to  myself  would  seem  to  require  that  I  should  ask 
some  little  remuneration,  as  it  will  enable  the  farmer  to  drop  com  with 
great  regularity,  (any  desirable  space  either  way,)  and  will  save  nearly 
double  the  amount  ot  the  fotmer  expedient.  I  feel  diffident  about  offer- 
ing any  notions  of  my  own;  but,  as  the  Circular  seems  to  invite  replies 
of  this  nature,  I  hope  mine  arill  not  be  found  out  of  place.  1  have  beea 
much  gratified  in  reading  the  last  Report  from  the  Patent  Office,  and  I 
cannct  conclude  without  expressing  my  admiration  of  those  judicious 
recommendations  to  Congreas  in  regard  to  the  Office.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  honorable  body  may  enact  them  all;  I  view  the  Patent  Office  as 
having  been  the  nuising  pai^nt  of  so  large  a  portion  of  those  incompar- 
able advantages  which  we  possess  over  lormer  generations. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  respectfully  submitted. 

MORDfiCAI  LARKIN. 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank, 

Oammitsiontr  0/  Patents. 
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P.  O.  MONTKOSE,  SuaaCEHANIfAH  CoUNTY,  Pa. 

r\        a       o  November  19,  1851. 

UBia  Sir:  Some  time  since  I  received  a  Circular  from  vour  office  ^ 
L«UM  mformadon  in  regard  to  the  agricultural  p«5Scts^^^^^ 

2^^™^"TJ?'-     ^>.-^d«di'toMr.Thomasa£,^%^neo?oiJ; 
best  flrmers;  and  herewith  you  have  his  reply  ^^ 

With  much  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

Tmomas  Ewbank,  Esq.,  ^'  ^^^^'  Postmaster. 

Chmmissioner  of  Patents, 

k.r'lLK[if' ■'^  production,  of  8u.qnehiinn«h  are  wheat,  com    oaix 
fe£^    '4?n  '''T'  ^^"  ^*  »"»« <^^'  »heep,  Md  w™  I        ' 

average  about  #1  per  bushel.  ^       weevil,      i  he  pnce  will 

Com  is  a  very  important  crop  in  this  county,  and  irives  a  hanH^m* 
remuneration  to  the  former,     the  usual  avera«4  is^abfm  ^  hnfhfi 
acre.     No  miano  i^  ii«aH      tk«  «,  .  «»*  «rcr«ge  is  aoout  du  bushels  per 
•^'lo.     iiu  guofio  IS  usea.     1  he  system  of  culture  bent  »<\ikn*t^A  ;• »«  ^i-   . 

Ot».—The  average  yield  of  oata  is  30  bushels  ner  acre-  21  l>.,.h<.i. 
^per«=r.  ai.  oaed.    Oats  are  considered  an  eKunelron   bu 
^  qu«.uue.  are  grown,  as  there  is  a  »«ly  marlcet.rd  fhe  ^p"?,* 

ha^^^i5*''*!!:r^**J°  *  "^^  *»^  y«*"  *«  P^^cts  of  the  dairy 
vs«  SS!^^«  .r*^'  ~/^"'  ''P'''^  *»^  1,200,000  pounds  of  bS 

Utv  is  i^iSSJn^'    r^TTJf  "     "?^  attended  to  as  yet,  but  the  quan- 

^:  vssz'd-Si'ofTs  s.ur^'^^^in.^,"'^  -  V « 

.».  T«rty  p«Hh.eU  of  butter  per  co^Xu'Tft'u^nSl'^tlhe  llr'^; 
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dairies  the  milk  ia  churned,  but  on  the  small  &imS|  the  cveam.  Avenge 
price  of  butter  \%k  cents  per  pound. 

NetU  CW/fc.— Large  nuraibers  of  young  cattle  arc  raised,  and  sold  to 
the  droTers,  principally  two  and  three  years  old,  together  with  a  fair 
amount  of  oxen;  but  no  cattle  are  fattened  for  the  city  marlret.  Oxm 
are  mnch  used  for  farm  labor,  and  are  broken  in  at  two  years  old.  Much 
attention  is  now  paid  to  impt-jve  breeds  for  stock,  and  the  show  of  Dur* 
hams  and  Devons  at  the  late  fair  in  Montrose  was  exceedingly  creditable. 

Sheep  andWool. — The  hills  ol  Susquehannah  county  are  finely  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  sheep  and  wool,  the  flavor  of  the  mutton  being  pecu- 
liarly fine,  and  the  wool,  whether  long  or  short,  of  excellent  quality. 
Large  flocks  are  not  kept,  but  every  farmer  keeps  a  number  for  his  own 
use,  and  has  generally  a  surplus  to  part  with.  It  only  requires  the  busi- 
ness of  wool-growiog  to  be  entered  into  intelligently  to  be  made  profitablo. 

JfiVui^.— Apples  are  the  main  productions  in  this  liDe,  and  are  noei?- 
ing  increasea  attenUon.  The  quality,  when  cultivated,  is  fine,  and  can 
be  made  highly  profitable ;  bat,  hitherto,  has  been  much  neglected.  The 
soil  appears  very  conducive  to  the  production  of  this  fruit,  which  is  now 
begiuDiDg  to  find  a  ready  tnarket  by  means  of  the  commuBicatioa  to 
New  York  by  the  Erie  railroad. 


Near  uinoNTowN,  FATrme  Coohty,  Pa., 

November,  A.  D.  18S1. 

Sir:  Having  received  your  Circular,  dated  United  Statei  Patent 
Office,  Washington,  August,  A.  D.  1851,  in  answer,  I  must  saf  that 
there  are  many  branches  o{  agriculmre  inquired  after  that  do  not  come 
under  the  notice  of  our  accuBfdmed  agricultural  pursuits. 

Wheai  is  raised  to  a  considerable  extent  in  our  county;  a  large  per* 
lion  of  our  land  is  well  adapted  to  its  culture,  being  a  limestone  ot  clay 
soil.  For  many  years  heretofore  our  cultivation  has  been  bad,  and  tin 
soi]  has  become  much  reduced ;  but  our  lands  abound  with  limestone  and 
stone  coal,  and  many  farmefs  have  seen  the  utility  of  applying  lime  to 
tlieir  lands,  and  have  brought  them  into  a  good  state  of  culuvation. 

We  ^nerally  apply  about  200  bushels  to  the  acre,  apd  by  the  use  of 
clover  U  does  not  want  renewing  for  several  years.  The  Modpct  of  oui 
aoil  i»  evidently  on  the  increase  in  proportion  to  the  advanoee  made 
towards  scientinc  cultivation. 

liany  are  now  receiving  a  fiiir  remuneration  for  their  labor — eay  from 
10  to  25  bushels  per  acre,  according  to  the  quality  oi  the  laiid  and 
miDDer  of  cultivation.  But,  taking  the  general  average,  I  should  fup- 
poae  it  would  be  from  twelve  to  fifteen  bushels  the  acie.  The  most 
fieoenl  kinds  of  wheat  we  sow  of  late  years  are  Medilerraoeaa  and 
Zimmerman;  they  appear  to  be  the  most  productive.  The  BBOst  usual 
time  of  sowing  is  from  the  1st  to  the  20th  of  September.  They  ataad 
the  winter  better  than  many  other  kinds,  and  are  not  so  subjeot  to  the  iy 
or  rust.  The  Mediterranean  ripens  about  the  first  week  ia  July;  tlM 
Zimmerman  some  days  later.  Either  kind  generally  weighs  fnm.  aixty- 
two  to  sixiy-fiv«  pounds  per  bushel.  Our  wheat  harveet  wae  oood  thia 
year;  the  market  price  per  bushel  from  fifty-five  to  sixty  cents.    Gountiog 
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tte  LitBreat  on  the  friee  of  oor  land,  and  all  the  other  expenses  iMendant 
^Jr^f  •  ^^P>  «"  ^^'^^  «>^  «»  •*»««  fifty  oenu  p«  bushel. 

«.S!ILi^4!"k-'Ti?°*  i"?P  ^^  ^'."^  geneimlly  compenaatei  the 
ejOdv^for  h»  fabor.  It  k  generally  fed  to  stock  of  difjQnt  kin£. 
Bone  feed  It  whole,  and  others  get  it  wound  with  the  cob,  which  is 
esrtainly  the  most  profi^ble  way.  I  thBik  that  in  ordinary  s^ns  the 
general  averaffe  crop  is  fiom  thirty-five  to  forty  bushels  per  acre.  This 
ywr  we  have  had  a  long  drought,  and  the  crop  fell  short  fiiliy  one  third. 
We  think  from  the  25th  to  the  last  of  April  is  the  best  time  for  planUne 
eom,  as  the  ground  is  generally  drier  then  than  in  the  first  week  of  May 
Corn  18  worth  45  cents  per  bushel  this  fiill.  From  calculauon  of  ^1 
expenaes  attendant  on  raising  a  crop  of  corn,  it  costs  us  about  23  cents 
d*  •?S!ii  .1  *^  'i?  8«n«™"y  of  the  yellow  kind;  thought  to  be  the 
Iwt  to  feed  stock.  Take  the  best  ffourd-seed  com,  and  cultivate  it  for 
a  "W  years,  and  the  nature  of  our  climate  is  such  that  it  will  merge  into 
a  mixture  between  the  gourd-seed  and  yellow  flint,  which  make  a  heavy 
and  valuable  com. 

^^'^\l7^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^"?*  ^'^P'  of  ^ats  raised  in  our  county  here- 
tofcre;  imt  some  are  gradually  reducing  their  culUvation,  considering 
them  more  mjunous  to  the  soil  than  other  grains 

Our  common  time  of  sowing  is  from  the  20ih  of  March  to  the  10th  of 
April;  they  ripen  then  by  the  Ume  the  wheat  harvest  is  through  with. 
The  most  common  yield  is  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  busheb  rer  acre. 

S!il  "*  i^^y  "^^"^  ^.  "^"^  P«'  ^"»»^^'  •     The  entire  expense  of  raisiuR 
2^!?i?^r  for  mjrket  is  about  15  cents  per  bushel      Tfie  most  general 
kuid  of  oats  rmued  in  mv  neighborhood  is  the  one  sided  head,  or  Poland, 
whwh  la  considered  to  be  the  most  productive. 
flfcy.— In  ordinary  seasons  our  meadows,  on  an  average,  cot  fiom 

22,^  !IlfLf  **"***'  ^  2"?  "f  *,*>»*^  P"  ■«*•  Many; for  want  of 
Mtora!  m«idows,  mow  their  unland  that  is  sown  with  timothy  and 
dove^  which  IS  •valuable  substitute.  Thia  year,  owing  to  a  long 
Oioaght,  our  graas  foil  short  nearly  one  third.      '      '  «*  » 

tm!1^J^T  ^""^^^^^  T"y  >"««»y  in  our  county,  bein^  princi- 
Si^TiP  ^  ^S^'^y  '^'  J  ^^^  °°'  ^^^  ™«ch  said  of  the&  sufTer. 

«f.li  ^?*  ^"^  **,'°°;  ^°^'  ^'^^  ^  *«  ^°8ht,  the  potatoes  were 
small,  and  consequently  of  bat  small  vield.  The  sweet  iStato  is  culti- 
tated  for  fiunily  use,  and  yields  tolerably  well. 

J^rsw  .m/  Afttfes  -The  principal  part  of  our  ftnning  is  done  with 
ftwees;  the  mule  and  the  ox  do  but  a  small  pert  of  the  pbuirhiuir 
Ito^s  are  the  every-day  drudge  for  man  in  our  county,  both  for  saddle 
Md  baraeas;  and,  conseqjienUy,  the  raising  of  them  is  considered  profit- 

S  :^T?*uP7^*^.^''*"*'  ^^  "^°K  *  8ood  co^t  until  he  is  3  yeaw 
old  would  be  from  $40  to  $50.  ^ 

»aqp  £MaM<«^  has  declined  in  our  county  to  some  degree;  but,  as  1 
jmotm  that  branch  of  business,  I  will  leave  it  to  those  Aat  are  able  to 
give  a  detailed  acooont  of  it. 

a  T^l^HT^  "^  *^*  ^  *r°  ■"''<^*»  improTed  with  os  of  late  years. 
iJi^Sv'  "•.J*r"«  V^^^^  attention  to  their  improvement,  to  whom 
1  mmt  leave  the  honor  of  gmng  a  practical  acooont  of  it. 

1^1S!1!^SS^^^^  method  of  fimning  is,  if  we  have  lime,  to  spread 
nem  150  to  200  boafaeb  to  the  acre  on  graas  aod,  plough  it  under,  har- 
KJW  It  weH,  plant  our  com  in  hills  aboot  ^  foot  iSTway.    We  ^ner- 
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ally  try  to  leave  not  less  jtban  2  or  more  than  3  stalks  in  a  hill;  some- 
times, if  the  ground  is  strong,  leave  4.  Those  that  cultivate  oats  sow 
their  stalk  ground  in  oats  in  the  spring,  with  about  2  bushels  to  the  acre. 
After  the  oats  are  taken  off,  put  out  our  bam  and  other  manure,  plough 
it  under,  and  not  stir  it.  Sow  from  1 J  to  2  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre, 
broadcast.  Some  harrow  both  ways,  and  some  only  one  way.  Those 
that  sow  wheat  or  corn  ground  cut  up  the  corn  in  tne  ibre  part  of  Sep- 
tember, plough  it  well  on0  way,  and  sow  it  broadcast,  as  above. 

The  wheat-drill  has  been  introduced  into  our  county,  but  has  not  been 
sufficiently  tested  yet  to  give  a  definite  opinion.  I  have  used  what  we 
call  a  slide  on  my  wheat  this  fall,  instead  of  a  roller.  We  take  a  log  as 
long  as  a  common  roller,  split  it  in  two,  hew  it  straight,  with  one  edge  a 
litde  bevelled,  put  a  tongae  in  the  centre,  and  drag  it,  instead  of  its  roll- 
ing.  When  we  use  this  we  only  harrow  one  way,  and  pass  the  slide 
immediately  after  the  harjow.  My  wheat  came  up  well,  and  continues 
to  look  well;  but  when  we  ccme  to  harvest  it,  we  will  be  better  able  to 
judge  of  its  utility. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

I  SAMUEL  WISCOM. 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank. 
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DELAWARE. 

Lewbs,  Sussex  Couktt,  Delaware, 

January  15, 1852. 

Sih:  Your  Circular  of  August  last  was  received  by  me  in  September, 
asking  information  on  agricultural  subjects.  I  will  give  the  pFBCtical 
experience  I  possess  unon  the  culture  of  com,  wheat,  barley,  ic,  and 
the  use  of  guano  as  a  fertilizer. 

Cbm.— In  the  first  place,  I  plough  my  corn  land  8  inches  deep;  sow 
guano,  300  pounds  to  the  Sere;  and  plough  it  in,  6  inches  deep.  1  then 
lay  off  the  rows  3^  feet  each  way,  leaving  2  stalks  to  the  hill,  and  till 
principally  with  the  fluke  harrow.  My  average  crop  in  1861  was  30 
bushels  i)er  acre  on  130  acres.  In  1850  I  broke  up  a  few  acres  of  wet, 
flat  land,  entirely  unproductive;  I  spread  50  bushels  of  lime  to  the  acre 
in  1849;  in  1850,  after  ploughing,  I  sowed  200  pounds  guano  to  the 
acre;  ploughed  it  in,  6  inches  deep;  planted  in  com,  31  feet  each  way. 
It  yielded  28  bushels  to  the  acre.  In  1851 ,  applied  2(X)  pounds  guano 
to  the  acre;  planted  in  the  same  way,  and  raised  40  bushels  per  acre. 
I  intend  the  next  spring  to  give  the  same  land  300  pounds  guano  to  the 
acre,  and  plant  again  in  corn. 

Wheat.— My  wheat  crop  the  last  year  was  small,  having  sown  verf 
poor  land,  with  a  small  portion  of  guano,  (the  price  in  1860  being  $60 
per  ton).  I  sowed  the  last  fall  about  70  acres  m  wheat;  ploughed  the 
ground  8  inches  deep  with  the  Prouty  plough  No.  5};  sowed  300 pounds 
guano  to  the  acre,  and  plotighed  as  deep  as  I  could  with  a  three-funowed 
plough;  harrowed  the  ground,  and  drilled  in  the  wheat,  U  bushel  per 
acre. 

Barley. — In  1850  and  1851  I  sowed  a  small  quantity  of  barley  on  poor 
com  land;  put  200  pounds  guano  per  acre,  seeded  1^  bushel  per  acre, 


tod  raised  20  bushels  per  acre.  I  consider  barley  a  very  profitable  ciO|>— 
more  so  than  wheat  or  oats;  and  I  design,  the  coming  spring,  to  substi- 
tute barley  in  lieu  of  oats. 

Chia$to. — I  have  used  guano  for  several  years  past  in  different  ways 
and  quantities,  and, judging firom  past  experiments,  I  believe  300  pounds 
per  acre,  ploughed  in  6  inches  deep,  is  the  most  profitable  way  it  can  be 
used. 

The  fimners  in  this  section  are  using  lime,  slacked  at  the  kilns  before 
being  brought  here.  It  probably  pays  better  than  guano,  taking  10  years 
together.  We  get  it  firom  New  York  at  fij  cents,  and  from  ScljuyHtjll  at 
8  cents  per  bushel.  Guano  has  a  most  powerful  effect  on  Ih^poor  lands 
here,  and  our  farmers,  although  slow  in  their  im{Hovemei\to,  are  hegit- 
ing  to  see  that  fiurming  is  but  a  poor  business  without  the  usS  of  lime  an^ 
guano.  The  poor  lands  here  will,  in  most  cases,  yield  10  bushels  of 
com  for  every  100  pounds  of  guano. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

S.  P.  HOUSTON. 
Hon.  Thomas  Ewbaiyk, 

Commistumer  of  Paientt. 


Near  Seapord,  Sussex  County,  Delaware, 

December  3 ylSoi. 
Sir  :  The  county  of  Sussex,  in  which  I  reside,  has  an  extremely  level 
sarftce  and  sandy  soil,  interspersed  with  extensive  swamijs  and  numer- 
ous ponds,  which,  in  past  years,  have  tended  to  make  the  climate  very 
sickly;  but  our  fiumers  having  lately  adopted  the  plan  of  ditching  their 
lands,  the  climate  has  become  comparatively  healthy,  and  land  which 
iiad  been  rendered  almost  useless  for  the  want  of  this  improvement  now 
exhibits  a  wonderful  d^ree  of  natural  productiveness,  yielding  in  some 
instances  from  50  to  75  bushels  of  com  per  acre,  without  the  aid  of  ma- 
nure. I  regret  to  say,  however,  that  in  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
county  there  has  been,  and  there  still  is,  a  great  deal  of  bad  farming;  and 
so  great  is  the  desire  of  the  owner  of  land  to  make  it  pay  for  itselfby  the 
lumber  which  can  be  cut  on  it  to  supply  a  city  market,  that  he  n^ects 
the  improvement  of  his  land  altogether.  Land  soon  becomes  waste  and 
worthless  by  such  means.  I  am  happy  in  having  this  opportunity  to 
state  that  in  this  immediate  section  the  method  of  improving  the  soil  has 
been  for  a  few  years  undergoing  a  great  change  for  the  better,  and  is  still 
increasing  in  interest  and  eneigy.  The  manuring  of  land  was  formeriy 
deemed  a  matter  of  small  importance,  but  now  it  is  considered  the  indis- 

ginsable  requisite  to  good  fiirming.  Old  causewav  gutters,  ditch  banks, 
nee  rows,  and  muck  holes,  instead  of  being  left  to  breed  disease,  are 
cleaned  out,  and  their  contents  turned  into  compost  to  improve  the  soil. 
Our  purchased  manures  consist  of  lime,  ashes,  guano,  bone-dust,  and 
poudrette.  The  quantity  which  is  nsually  brought  to  our  little  village, 
(Seaford,)  and  used  in  this  vicinity,  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
precisely,  but,  from  the  best  calculation  in  my  power,  I  would  sav  that 
ttom  60,000  to  80,000  bushels  of  lime  at  7  to  8  cents  per  busbel,  and 
from  40,000  to  60,000  bushels  of  ashes  at  12  cents,  are  delivered  here 
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Cfim  is  the  chief  staple  of  this  county;  but  tlM  land,  wh«B r— '~ 

Inr  tile  prodaction  of  oth«r  grains,  is  foand  eaptble  of  making  a  MtisfiM- 
tsrrietiini  for  labor  beatovied. 

There  are  many  Ta];'.eties  of  com  in  our  crops,  since  but  litde  case  ii 
tidcen  to  select  the  pure  grain  for  seed,  and  the  different  species  havvan 
otremo  natural  tendency  to  mix  when  planted  indiscriminately.  Tellow 
corn  was  fonnerly  preferred,  but  white  com  has  recendy  commaBded  the 
bast  piees,  and  consequendy  this  is  now  the  &Torite  with  us. 

It  IS  not  considered  well  !for  a  person  to  speak  much  of  his  own  trans- 
actions; bat,  as  a  planter  can  speak  more  understandingly  of  his  own 
Mode  of  cnltivation  than  ai  that  of  another,  I  presume  that  I  may  be 
ezensed.  My  plan  is  to  itin  the  plough  5  to  7  inches  deep  thiongh  a 
dorer  sod  about  the  1st  of  March;  follow  this  with  t>ie  drag-harrow  in 
the  same  direction ;  then  strike  off  a  two-furrowed  list  from  3  to  4  inches 
deep,  and  about  4  feet  apart,  from  centre  to  centre;  cross  the  list  by  single 
furrows,  the  same  distance  apart;  drop  4  or  6  grains  in  a  hill,  and,  as  soon 
as  the  com  is  sufficiently  high,  thin  out  to  2  or  3  stalks  in  each  hill; 
apply  the  cultivator  twice  in  a  row  each  way,  then  the  plough  4  times; 
and,  lastly,  the  fluke-harrow  twice;  which  finishes  the  tilling.  When 
the  corn  is  hard,  I  top  and  strip  it,  stock  the  fodder  when  cured,  gather 
the  com  in  the  month  of  October,  and  then  cut,  haul,  and  rick  the 
stalks  for  proTender  and  manure. 

The  WXeai  Crop  of  this  year  is  an  average  one.  There  are  many  varie- 
ties; bat  the  blue  stem,  white,  and  Mediterranean  are  the  fovoritea  with 
vs;  the  former  being  thought  to  be  better  adapted  to  our  soil  tbaa  any 
ether;  the  hitter  beine  of  eariier  growth,  and  more  able  to  wkhatand 
tiie  fly  and  the  rust.  Mymadeofcolture  is  to  pk>ogh  fSromtfaemiddlato 
the  laat  of  Angnst;  then  nee  the  drag-hamnr,  and  comawnoe  seeding 
abovt  the  latter  part  of  September,  and  finish  about  the  middls  of  Oeto- 
bsr.  Sow  broadcast,  from  1  to  1^  bushel  per  acre,  plough  it  m  3  inches 
deep,  and  then  ran  the  roller  over  it,  in  the  saaoe  direction  as  the  pkmgfa. 
Begim  to  harvest  about  the  1st  of  July,  or  sooner;  reap  with  the  ordiaary 
acythe  and  cradle;  bind  a»d  sUck,  and  secure  as  soon  as  practicable. 
An  average  crop  on  improved  land  is  from  15  to  20  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Oeto  are  thought  to  have  a  tendency  to  impoverish  the  land,  and  there- 
fore are  not  much  attended  to. 

•fi"'*f  • — None  raised  in  the  county  to  my  knowledge. 

Bffty  Peaty  and  Beans  bat  little  raised. 
^CS^BsaMbave  not  generally  been  sown  until  a  few  years  past;  but  now 
ma  enterprise  is  deemed  a  matter  of  considerable  interest  and  importaaee. 
Ofover  is  the  principal  gra^s  sown  here;  I  sow  it  on  my  wheat  ground 
UHMdiately  after  ploughing  and  before  rolling. 

/fi^  is  aeedlessly  neglected  in  this  county,  for  the  land  is  partieulaiiy 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  almost  all  kinds  of  froit,  mora  eepeciallr  the 
apple  and  peach.     These  would  thrive  here  and  hve  to  an  eld  age. 

1  think  the  grape  also  wotild  do  well,  for  there  is  on  my  land  a  native- 
vine  af  one  foot  dtianeter. 

^thia  subject,  we  may  hope,  is  attracting  nocre  attention,  siwse  BMie 
mut  has  been  snij^Ded  fi-om  the  county  this  yeer  tluui  in  any  prevKMUs 
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Aa  nftweiaaofiaMBayeaiployed  far  other  purposes,!  it&ie  ftuit 
for  dooMSlie  use. 

The  subject  of  manwv  has  already  been  attended  to.  AUow  ma  to 
a$f  fonething  more: 

I  commence  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fall  to  haul  pine-shatters,  woods- 
dirt,  and  the  contents  of  fence-rows  and  muck-holes,  and  other  sub- 
stances of  the  kind,  and  spread  them  over  my  pounds  one  load  deep; 
feed  uny  stock  upon  them  with  coarse  provender  until  the  Ist  of  May; 
haul  in  as  before,  and  cover  the  pounds  one  load  deep;  pen  the  stock 
during  the  night  only  in  the  pasturing  season;  and  about  the  1st  of 
August  dig  aiKi  turn  over  the  manure  in  the»pounds.  Besides  this,  my 
horses  and  oxen  are  housed  in  stalls  7  by  10  feet,  the  like  substances 
being  put  into  the  stalls  as  into  the  pounds,  and  they  deared  out  every 
two  or  three  weeks  to  give  place  to  more.  About  the  1st  of  November 
the  mantire  thus  accumuliOed  is  hauled  into  the  field  intended  for  com, 
cempoeted,  and  left  there  uutil  the  following  spring,  when  it  is  spread 
OTsr  the  field  and  then  ploughed  in.  By  this  medttod  I  get  manure 
enough  to  cover  the  whole  of  my  corn-field,  (some  50  acres.)  A  portion 
of  my  hogs  also  are  kept  up  all  the  year,  and  supply  manure  sufficient  to 
cover  from  five  to  six  acres. 

Of  lifloe,  I  use  from  4(^  to  50  bushels  per  acre,  during  the  summer  or 
foil,  on  ground  intended  for  com  the  next  seas<m. 

Ashes  are  applied  in  like  quantities,  and  a  topKireasing  of  core  or  wheat 
ground. 

I  have  need  guano  to  aeme  extent,  both  for  oora  and  wheat,  at  the 
rate  of  200  pounds  (Peravian)  and  300  pounds  (Patagonian)  to  the  acre, 
and  have  derived  coasiderahie  advantage,  bot  not  so  mueh  as  other 
forawia  have,  according  to  their  statements.  I  an  of  the  opinion  that  the 
artisie  ia  aotirely  toe  hi|h  for  the  profit  which  it  yialds. 

My  experience  in  foraung  ia  limited  to  the  abort  period  of  five  yews ;  but 
hi  tlMt  tiflw  I  have  been  able,  by  the  method  ^ioh  is  hereiB  deteiled 
la  ymt,  to  make  quite  an  improved  fonn  out  of  a  very  poor  one.  I  pur- 
ebaaad  the  land  (300  acres)  in  1816  for  ti;»lO,  and  rented  it  out  in 
18I6(  for  which  I  received,  as  one-third  of  the  products,  three  bushels  of 
wbett,  about  fifty  bushels  of  com,  and  foddw  in  proportion. 

I  have  since  that  time  lived  on  the  premises  myself;  divided  it  into  four 
§eAdM  of  60  acres  each,  instead  of  two  as  before;  and  have  gathered  an  in- 
creased crop  every  year  until  the  present,  when  it  amounts  to  9i0 
bushels  of  wheat,  2,11 1  bushels  of  com,  and  an  abundance  of  potatoes 
and  other  vegetables. 

In  order  to  incgease  the  interest  in  the  public  mind  on  the  subject  of 
fuming  in  this  section  of  the  county,  we  have  established  a  elnb,  consist- 
ing  o£  18  formera,  who  meet  together  once  a  month,  at  the  readenoe  of 
each  member  by  rotation;  eat  a  ^ood  dinner;  walk  over  the  fields,  and 
talk  finely  and  socially  together  m  vsgaid  to  the  mtadm  epermndi  which 
each  has  adopted. 

Hoping  that  this  communieation  may  meet  your  wants,  I  am  yours, 
with  doe  oonsidention, 

CHA6.  WRIGHT. 

P.  9.— The  avoege  price  of  wheat  is  70  to  90  eente;  of  cora,  00  to  €3 
cents.    The  range  of  tnermometer  from  10^  to  50^  in  wint«;  in 
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Bier  80°  to  93°.     My  nei^bor,  Governor  Ross,  has  inibnned  me,  since 
writing  the  above,  that  he  has  raised  more  than  1,300  bushels  of  sugar 


beet  on  I^acie  of  his  land. 


C    W. 


MARYLAND. 

Near  JERUiALEM  Mills,  Hakford  CotTtTY,  Md., 

December  96y  1851. 

Sir:  In  replying  to  the  Agricultural  Circular,  which  you  did  me  the 
honor  to  address  me  a  short  time  since,  I  will  obserre  thai  want  of  time 
will  prevent  the  response  t«  the  queries  contained  in  it  from  being  as  fiill 
and  explicit  as  I  would  wiih.  I  will  take  them  up,  however,  MriaHm, 
and  reply  to  those  which  rtlate  to  subjects  with  which  I  may  be  ftuniliar. 
It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  that  my  observations  extend  more  particu- 
larly to  that  portion  of  our  county  contained  in  the  peninsula  formed  by 
the  waters  of  Bush  and  Ganpowder  rivers. 

Wheat,— GuAuo  is  used  to  a  great  extent  on  the  wheat  crop,  and  on 
our  thin  soil  increases  tho  crop,  in  most  instances,  at  leaat  two-fold 
when  about  300  pounds  ptr  annum  is  applied.  The  average  product  of 
wheat  is  about  15  bushels.  The  yield  is  increasing,  and  has  been  since 
our  farmers  commenced  the  use  of  lime,  guano,  pUster,  and  other  ferti- 
lizers. 

The  seeding  time  with  us  commences  about  the  1st  of  September, 
and  lasts  until  the  ground  b  frozen.  Harvest  commences  the  latter  part 
of  June,  and  generally  is  ended  by  the  middle  of  July.  The  number  of 
times  the  land  is  ploughed  for  the  wheat  crop  depends  upon  tha  fact 
whether  it  be  an  oat  stubble  or  a  clover  lay.  If  the  former,  we  generally 
plough  twice— once  immediately  after  harvest,  and  again  a  short  time 
previous  to  sowing;  which  effectually  destroy  the  oats  that  bad  vagetated 
from- the  seed  scattered  out  in  harvesting.  If  a  clover  lay,  we  idough 
but  once;  and  in  both  cases  generally  roll  and  harrow  the  grannd,  to 
reduce  it  to  as  fine  a  tilth  as  practicable  before  sowing  the  seed;  which, 
when  sown  broadcast,  is  harrowed  twice— once  with  the  lands,  then 
across. 

However,  our  farmers  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  great  advantage 
resulting  from  drill  husbandry,  and  are  supplying  themselves  with  the 
proper  implements  for  drilling  in  their  crops,  wheat  included.  The 
•ystem  of  rotation  in  cropi,  which  has  generally  prevailed  with  us  for 
sonae  time,  and  originally  derived  from  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania, 
IS,  first,  the  land  is  ploughed  for  corn,  and  limed  on  the  furrow;  the 
next  spnnff  the  land  is  ploughed  and  sown  in  oats;  and  after  the  oats, 
the  ground  is  prepared  for  wheat  the  next  fall,  upon  which  the  stable 
manure  which  has  collected  during  the  year  is  applied  ;  and,  if  not 
in  quantity  sufficient  for  all  the  land  to  be  sown  in  wheat,  guano,  or 
ground  bones,  or  some  other  fertilizer,  is  called  upon  to  make  up  the 
deficiency.  Grass  seeds  are  sown  upon  the  wheat  either  the  same  fidl 
«r  eavlv  in  the  ensuing  spring.  The  land  then  remains  in  gnu  untU 
again  broken  up  for  corn,    i  .         . 
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We  know  of  no  sure  reooedy  against  the  Hessian  fly.  The  weevil  We 
are  not  much  troubled  with. 

The  average  price  of  wheat  during  the  present  year  has  been  about 
90  cents;  it  would  be  safe  to  say  85  cents. 

Com, — Guano  is  also  used  on  our  com  crop,  but  not  to  the  same  extent 
as  to  wheat.  It  is  applied,  generally,  to  the  land  previous  to  its  being 
flushed.  Some  time  after  planting  the  land,  it  is  sowr.  upon  the  ftirrow, 
and  then  harrowed  in  either  way.     It  adds  materially  to  the  gain  of  the 

crop,  increasing  it,  I  should  think — when  300  pounds  per  acre  are  used 

at  least  two  fold.  Guano  appears  to  act  as  well  upon  the  com  crop  as 
upon  the  wheat,  and  our  fiirmers  are  commencing  to  use  it  more  exten- 
sively upon  their  com.  The  average  product  is  about  30  bushels,  but 
it  is  increasing. 

I  presume  the  cost  of  production,  from  the  time  the  seed  is  planted 
until  the  com  is  in  the  bag,  to  be  at  least  15  cenU  a  bushel,  independent 
of  the  cost  of  any  manure  that  may  be  applied.  I  piefer,  for  feeding 
horses,  that  the  com  should  be  ground  with  two  or  three  parts  of  oats; 
for  cows,  that  it  should  be  ground  alone,  without  bolting;  and  in  both 
cases,  mixed,  when  fed,  with  cut  hay.  I  have  had  no  experience  in 
cooking  food  for  stock  of  any  deschpbon.  The  bran  of  com  makes  an 
exeeUent  feed  for  milch-cows;  and  mrmers,  when  they  send  their  com 
to  mill  to  be  ground  for  meah,  should  always  send  another  bag  for  the 
bran,  besides  the  one  sent  for  the  meal. 

I  cannot  state  from  direct  experiment  the  amount  of  grain  the  manure 
formed  from  ten  bushels  of  corn,  consumed  by  hogs,  will  add  to  one 
acre  if  carefully  saved  and  applied  at  or  before  the  time  of  planting;  but 
I  think  I  am  safe  in  asserting  that,  if  a  pen  of  hogs  are  supplied  with 
proper  material,  and  in  a  properly  constmcted  pen,  the  quantity  of  manure 
made  by  them,  from  the  time  they  are  penned  up  till  killed,  will, 
if  carefully  saved  and  properly  applied,  cause  such  an  increase  of  the 
crop  that  the  gain  will  nearly,  if  not  quite,  amount  to  the  quantity  of 
grain  consumed  while  confined;  in  other  words,  pigs  will  pay  for  their 
board,  or,  rather,  can  be  made  to  do  it. 

CkUs,  Barley y  /?ye,  Pea*,  and  Beans.— The  average  yield  of  oats 
may  be  set  down  at  about  20  bushels.  They  are  generally  sown  after 
the  corn-crop,  and  without  manure — this  being  reserved  for  wheat,  which 
is  to  follow,  as  above  stated. 

Barley  is  but  little  sown,  since  famiers  who  apply  stable  manure,  or 
guano,  to  their  corn-crop  follow  the  latter  with  a  crop  of  barley,  under 
tlie  impression  that  it  is  not  as  subject  to  lodge  as  oats,  on  land  recently 
manured.     As  stated  before,  it  is,  however,  rarely  grown. 

Rye,  of  late  years,  has  been  but  little  attended  to,  owing  to  the  fact  of  its 
almost  entirely  failing  to  produce  a  crop  worth  saving,  the  cause  of  which 
has  never  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago,  it  was  considered,  in  this  vicinity,  as  profitable  a  crop  as  wheat,  or 
any  other  grain. 

Peas  are  cultivated  on  a  small  scale;  also  beans,  But  seldom  in  field 
culture. 

The  pea  has  never,  to  my  knowledge,  been  cultivated  in  the  neigh- 
borhood as  a  renovating  crop— clover  succeeding  so  well.  We  consider, 
•f  the  laat-nanved  products,  viz:  oats,  barley,  rve,  peas,  and  beans,  that 
a  crop  of  oats  is  the  most  exhausting  to  the  land. 
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^^•**w  I..**  v;ryiim. — ^Tho  Bvera^o  quantitf  of  baj  cnc  to  tfn  aen  1 
presume  to  be  about  oue  ton— perhape  one  and  a  half. 

The  best  fertilizen  aie,  (presnming  the  land  to  have  been  afaeadyltmed,) 
composts  of  stable  maDure  with  earth,  ]rfaster,  and  bcme-dasl.  I  deem 
the  bone  to  be  a  most  vieUaable  ingredient  in  a  compost  for  fisTtilizing  a 
meadow  or  pasture.    For  meadows,  timothy  is  preferred  to  all  other 

Eisses.  About  a  peck  of  seed  is  sown  to  an  acre.  The  cost  of  growing 
jf  if  merely  estimated  ftom  the  time  of  cutting  until  safely  stowed  in 
mow  or  stack,  I  suppose,  wonld  be  about  $2  per  ton.  To  this  shonld 
be  added,  howerer,  the  cDst  of  setting  in  grass,  interest  on  land,  ice. 
which,  of  course,  vary  according  to  the  difference  in  soil,  legality, 
Ac. 

Dtriry  Husbandry  is  not  much  attended  to  with  us,  although  it  is 
greatly  on  the  increase — Ihe  example  being  set  by  several  families  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  residing  in  this  part  of  the  county,  who  devote 
eoDsiderable  attention  to  tftis  branch  of  husbandry,  and  whose  labors  in 
it  command  the  highest  remuneration  in  the  Baltimore  market,  as  their 
butter  always  brings  the  highest  price,  owing  to  the  quality  of  the  article, 
as  well  as  their  character  for  neatness  and  cleanliness,  for  which  those 
who  prerare  it  are  so  instly  proverbial.  We  also  have  a  few  enterprising 
fiurmers  from  the  North,  wiio  are  turning  their  attention  to  the  butter- 
making,  and  earning  for  it  an  enviable  deputation.  No  cheese  made, 
save  it  be  in  small  quantities,  for  home  use. 

Neat  OaitU. — ^The  raising  of  cattle  is  increasing  with  the  improve- 
ment of  our  lands,  and  most  of  the  improved  brrnds  are  being  intio- 
^ced .  Many  of  our  fermers,  as  they  enlaige  and  improve  their  pastures, 
buy,  in  the  &11,  stock  cattle,  which  they  keep  during  the  winter  in  their 
yards,  feeding  them  on  hay  and  other  fodder;  and  in  Ae  spring,  as  soon 
aa  tlie  giase  is  fit,  turn  thein  on  their  pastures;  and  during  ^e  summer, 
or  eariy  autumn,  turn  them  over  to  the  butcher.  It  is  ganeially  ex- 
pected that  the  steer  thus  treated  will  sell  for  at  least  as  much  again  u 
Ihe  first  cost. 

Hortes  and  Mules. — For  some  years  past  the  high  prices  which  horses 
have  commanded  with  us  has  made  their  raising  profitable,  and  con- 
siderable renrd  is  paid  to  the  rearing  of  them.  The  expense  of  rearing 
a  colt  nntil  3  years  old  should  not  exceed  $30.  With  us,  it  is  generally 
thought  best  that  the  brood  mare,  during  pregnancy,  should  be  worked 
moderatelv,  and  fed  with  a  liberal  allowance  of  generous  food ;  and  die 
same  while  suckling  the  colt.  F^or  about  a  month  or  two  after  dropping 
the  foal,  it  would  be  well,  if  the  services  of  the  mare  can  be  dispensed 
with,  to  let  her  rest  from  labor.  During  this  time,  the  best  place  for  the 
dam  and  foal,  if  the  season  permits,  is  the  pasture.  When  the  mare  is 
taken  up  for  work,  then  they  should  be  both  placed  in  a  roomy  stable, 
where  it  is  best  the  colt  should  remain  while  the  dam  is  at  wort.  One 
thing  is  essential— that  is,  the  colt  should  never  be  allowed  to  suck  until 
the  mare  is  cooled,  provided  the  weather  and  work  are  such  as  to  produce 
an  OBHsual  degree  of  heat  in  her  system.  After  weaning,  me  colt 
ahoald  have  good  pasture  to  run  in,  if  summer,  or  «ood  hay  and  occa- 
aiooal  feeds  of  grain,  if  winter,  with  a  shed,  or  hovel,  to  protect  in  case 
ef  storm.  In  about  2  years,  commence  to  break;  avoid  temper,  use 
ftrmnese  with  gentleness ,  and  do  not  overtask .    From  the  time  of  weaning 
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jBtil  y<Mi  commence  to  break  to  actual  service,  it  is  well  to  accuatom 
the  colt  to  be  felt  aod  handled  as  much  as  posaible,  as  it  will  gieatly 
fiieilitate  the  breakiag.  Moles  are  but  little  used,  except  by  some  rnana- 
ftcturiog  estabiiahrocBts  of  cotton  and  iron,  and  they  are  purchased  from 
droves  coming  from  the  West. 

Sk^  and  iVool. — We  raise  but  few  sheep,  owing  to  the  ravages  com- 
mitted on  them  by  the  worthless  cure  with  which  we  are  infest^.  That 
sheep  husbandry  is  eminently  profitable,  or,  rather,  would  be,  for  the 
whole  of  Maryland,  is  beyond  doubt  or  dtovil;  but  until  our  legislature 
fxovides  a  proper  and  efficient  remedy  for  the  great  nuisance  created  by 
the  hordes  of  prowling,  half-femished  dogs  which  are  to  be  found  in 
all  our  i^cultural  districts,  the  fanners  of  the  State  will  be  deterred 
from  availing  themselves  of  oue  of  the  greatest  sources  of  agricultural 
vealth. 

With  great  respect,  very  truly,  yours, 

JOHN  CARROLL  WALSH. 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank, 

Onnmittioner  tf  Patents, 


Woodlands,  Montoomkry  County,  Md., 

December  7,  1851. 

Sir  :  About  a  month  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  the  Agri- 
eatural  Report  from  your  Office  for  184d-'50,  under  the  frank  of  our 
estimable  representative,  Mr.  Bowie;  and  by  yesterday *s  mail  your  Cir- 
colar,  dated  August,  1861,  reached  me,  also  under  his  frank. 

Wheat. — The  cultivation  of  this  valuable  grain  is  greatly  on  the  in- 
crease in  this  part  of  Maryland.  The  crop  of  this  year  in  Montgomeiy 
county  will  greatly  exceed  that  of  any  former  year,  and  is,  I  am  confi- 
dent, as  great  in  amount  as  tlie  whole  raised  in  any  five  consecutive 
years  for  the  last  forty  prior  to  the  introduction  or  use  of  guano ;  measurably 
owing  to  the  extensive  use  made  of  that  fertilizer,  and  partly  owing  to 
the  fevorable  season,  as  well  as  to  a  greater  breadth  of  land  sown.  The 
avenge  product  is,  I  think,  about  fifteen  bushels  per  acre;  though  as  low 
u  twelve,  and  as  high  as  twenty,  bushels  are  not  rare;  even  thirty-five 
bashels  in  several  instances,  I  have  heard  of  fiom  persons  that  could  be 
relied  on.  The  quantity  of  guano  generally  used  ner  acre  is  about  two 
hundred  pounds,  out  I  believe  two  hundred  and  ulv  or.  three  hundred 
pounds  would  be  more  advantageous  on  thin  land.  I  have  found,  from 
small  experiments,  that  the  increase  in  straw  as  well  as  grain  was 
about  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  gnano  sown,  to  the  extent  of  four 
hundred  pounds  to  the  acre;  beyond  that,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
there  would  be  an  increase  of  stcaw,  but  a  diminution  of  wheat.  My 
Qsoal  time  of  sowing  is  about  the  first  of  October,  or  as  soon  afier  aa 
practicable,  and,  aa  1  observed  in  a  former  communication,  thereby 
eaea|aag  the  ravages  of  the  fly.  The  depth  of  ploughing  is  determined 
by  cirenmstanoes.  When  an  oldJIMf  (and  there  are  yet  too  many  such 
in  our  county,)  covered  only  with  hen-sedge,  and  alBwst  destitute  of 
humus  or  vegetable  matter,  is  to  be  feUowed,  (preparatory  to  a  crop  of 
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whemt,)  this  should  be  done  (net  later  than  August)  to  the  depth  of 
about  five  inches,  stirred  or  crossed  either  with  the  harrow  or  double 
shovel  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches;  in  September,  guano  and 
wheat  sown  simultaneously,  and  turned  in  with  the  double  shovel  in 
October;  and  during  the  succeeding  winter,  or  as  early  in  the  spring  av 
the  ttost  will  permft,  sown  with  clover  seed.  I  have  heard  of  another 
method  of  treating  such  land,  represented  as  succeeding  well,  viz : 
first  sowing  a  heavy  quantity  of  guano,  and  turning  it  under  seven  or 
eight  inches  before  seeding  the  wheat.  But  not  knowing  anything  of  it 
ezperimeDtaUy,  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  mode  pursued  by  myaalf  at 
above;  after  which,  alternating  annually  with  wheat  and  clover,  at 
described  in  my  communicartion,  page  128  of  vour  Report,  1849- '50. 

PlougkiHg.— Id  the  conjse  I  have  pursued,  I  have  depended  much 
upon  the  fertilizing  constituents  appertaining  to  clover,  ana,  at  the  tame 
time  was  actuated  by  a  dasire  to  improve  the  greatest  extent  of  land, 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  cash  (in  procuring  guano.)  And,  in  turm- 
ing  under  each  successive  crop  of  that  valuable  grass,  the  depth  of  the 
furrows  was  increased  an  inch  or  two;  thus,  when  two  crops  have 
been  turned  under,  the  average  has  reached  eight  inches,  and  in  some  of 
the  valleys  extended  to  ten  and  twelve.  How  much  deeper  it  may  be 
found  advantageous  to  plough,  remains  to  be  proved !  But  I  believe 
that,  where  clover  and  other  fertilizing  substances  are  turned  under, 
just  as  deep  as  is  ploughed,  so  deep  will  be  the  soil,  and  no  deeper;  and, 
therefore,  the  greater  the  depth,  the  greater  the  fertility,  and  the  greater 
the  probability  of  an  increased  crop.  The  best  depth  to  be  obtained 
must  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  land,  and  the  strength  of  a 
man  s  team.  In  stony  land,  or  through  hard-pan,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  penetrate  to  a  great  depth.  Very  deep  ploughing,  however,  wiU  not 
improve  land  in  all  cases,  but  should  be  regulated  by  the  quantity  of 
manure  or  fertilizing  substances  to  be  ploughed  under.  A  genUeman, 
who  moved  into  my  neighborhood  a  number  of  years  since,  conceived 
the  idea  that  he  could  render  his  land  at  once  productive  by  simply 
ploughing  It  deep;  put  four  powerful  horses  to  his  plough,  and  turned  it 
up  to  the  depth  of  twelve  inches;  the  result  was  a  total  fiiiluie  !  And, 
after  experimenting  with  it  for  a  year  or  two,  he  endeavored  to  correct 
his  mistake  by  turning  it  baflk  again  to  the  same  depth,  but  in  vain;  the 
tnfle  of  fertility  that  the  surfj|ce  possessed  previous  to  the  experiment  hU 
been  buned  too  deep,  and  became  incorporated  with  so  large  a  mass  of 
stenle  clay  as  to  render  it  inoperative.  Neither  will  it,  from  my  expe- 
rience,^answer  to  cross  or  jtir  the  land,  fallowed  for  wheat,  more  than 
from  three  to  four  inches;  but  let  t/uu  be  thoroughly  done.  I  once 
almost  entirelv  failed  in  making  a  crop  by  cross  Roughing  a  field  at 
deei)  as  it  had  been  fallowed,  and  stirring  it  until  it  was  at  light  at  it 
could  well  be  made  before  sowing  it  down  in  wheat.  The  winter's  fiott 
or  something  else  destroyed  it,  and,  instead  of  obtaining  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  bushels  per  acre,  which  it  was  capable  of  prodncinff,  I  naped 
but  hiUe  more  than  1  had  sown.  This,  to  me,  was  doubly  mortifyijig^ 
as  a  portion  of  it  was  sown  with  beautiful  white  flint  wheat,  pnemSi 
from  western  New  York,  at  an  expense  of  three  dollars  a  bnthel  by  the 
time  It  reached  me.  |  ' 

In  preparing  a  diflerent  description  of  old  field  for  wheat,  I  have  pur- 
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stted  a  different  proceas:  one  covered,  or  thickly  set,  with  broom-tedge 

the  botanical  name  of  which  I  do  not  know,  but  have  no  doubt  it  will 
be  at  once  recogpised  by  most  of  the  citixens  of  a  great  part  of  lliryland 
and  Yuginia,  as  well  as  some  other  States— and  resembling  in  its  ap- 
pearance the  natural  grass  I  have  seen  (more  than  twenty  years  ago)  on 
the  prunes  of  Illinois  and  Missouri.     Knowing  that  it  increaseo  the 
chances  of  making  a  good  crop  of  wheat,  if  the  land  is  previously  cleansed 
from  all  noxious  vegetable  matter  and  rendered  friable,  I  have,  by  meant 
of  a  strong  team  of  horses  or  oxen,  ploughed  such  land,  from  one  to 
three  inches  below  the  roott  of  the  tedge,  at  eariy  in  the  fiJl,  or  during 
the  winter  montht,  at  possible,  covering  the  sedge  under  by  attaching  a 
heavy  cbam  m  finont  of  the  mould-board;  and  in  April  harrowing,  fcst 
lepfftbwiae  with  the  furrows,  and  crota-harrowing;  then,  checking  oft 
with  »«  Plouffh,  planted  it  in  com;  dropping,  in  every  check  witii  the 
com,  a  handful  of  platter  and  ashet  mixed,  or  a  handful  of  guano  to 
two  cbeckt;  and  m  others  a  shovelful  of  domestic  poudrette,  covering 
the  whole  with  loose  dirt,  scraped  and  drawn  over  with  hoes.     (The 
pondiette  was  manufiwjtured  by  hauling  alluvial  or  rich  dirt,  and  mixing 
itm  the  proportion  of  three  or  four  to  one  of  human  ordure,  taken  from 
the  pnviet,  which  I  have  found  both  quick  and  powerful  in  its  effects  ) 
The  com,  durmg  its  growtii,  tended  by  frequent  stirrings  of  the  surface, 
so  as  not  to  disturb  the  sedge,  with  small  harrows  and  double  shovels. 
Uunng  the  fall,  winter,  or  early  the  following  spring,  ploughed  wrain. 
when  some  of  the  tufts  of  the  sedge-ioots  will  be  found  troublesome!  but 
the  tedge  Itself  tolerably  well  decomposed;  (and  I  believe,  if  plaster  or 
lime  had  been  sUewn  over  it  before  tne  first  ploughing,  would  be  com- 
pletely Mj)  after  which,  well  harrowed,  and  sown  with  five  pecks  of 
oats,  and  from  one  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  guano  to  the  acre, 
and  both  turned  under  with  tiie  double  shovel— the  stubble  of  the  oatt 
Wlowed  imd  treated  with  ffuano  and  wheat,  in  the  manner  before  de- 
scnbed.     By  this  process,  I  have  produced  moderate,  but  remunerating 
crops  of  both  oats  and  corn  for  the  labor  bestowed,  the  quantity  of  each 
determined  pretty  much  by  tiie  amount  of  rain  that  had  fallen  during  the 
pcnod  of  their  growth,  (lor  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  action  of  guano,  without 
the  aid  of  moisture,  is  greaUy  diminished,)  and  effected  a  good  prepar- 
auon  for  wheat,  and  for  a  more  permanent  improvement  of  my  land. 
^^orae  of  my  neighbors  have  used  the  drill,  for  putting  in  their  wheat, 
wiihgrett  tuccets;  which  induced  me  to  get  and  ute  one  of  "Pear- 
son s,»»  (Delaware,)  Ust  |all,  with  which  I  put  in  from  eighty  to  ninety 
acres,  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  and  a  peck  to  the  acre.    The  wheat  haa 
come  np  with  great  regularity,  and  looks  strong  and  vigorous.     This 
iiopiocDent,  I  am  mdined  to  beheve,  will  be  found  very  advantageous  to 
all  who  will  take  the  uecesaary  precaution  to  prepare  their  land  property 

•  ^^w^ff '  ■*  "  P***^  **  "^  *^  •  P^P®'  ^«P^  *^<^  distance  with  un- 
mistakable accuracy,  and  requires  to  much  less  seed  to  the  acre  than 
the  old  method  of  towing  broadcast.  I  have  dwelt  much  longer  on  the 
subject  of  ploughing  than  I  had  intended,  because  I  view  it  as  the/cwn- 
wwn  of  tnccast  m  agricultural  pursuits;  and  <'in  giving  in  my  ex- 
penence,*'  my  remarks  may  be  treated  with  derision  by  ttie  fortunate 
occupiers  of  rich,  alluvial,  or  calcareout  toils;  yet  by  others,  (like  my- 
self,)  who  have  (or  may  have)  to  make  a  toil  from  exiiausted  land  be- 
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fore  it  becomes  productive — impoverished  heretofore  by  the  cultivation 
of  tobacco,  or  other  exfiaiisling  cr<»ps — by  those,  possibly,  they  will  be 
jfnore  favorably  received. 

Cotidition  and  prospects  of  Montfjrornery  rounty . — The  system  pursued 
by  the  early  setders  in  Moiitgomery  was  destructive  m  the  soil  and  in- 
jurious to  her  best  intere.-its — cuttiiier  dovn  and  rjearing  as  much  land 
during  winter  as  they  could  plant  m  tobacco — ca^^h  emulous  to  exceed 
his  neighb<ir  in  the  ainoutit  he  rould  j)rnduce — and  continuing  to  plant 
it  in  that  weed  for  a  year  or  two,  nntil  it  would  produce  tobacco  no 
longer;  and  then  wheat,  corn,  and  oats  until  they  were  no  longer  profit- 
able; after  whicji,  thrown  out,  t!iey  soon  became  nlfl  fi'Uls;  their  only 
change,  wlidst  one  piece  of  land  was  in  a  ccnirse  of  exhaustion,  was  to 
attack  a  fresh  j»iece,  and  treit  it  m  the  same  njanner.  Such  a  system, 
pursued  tor  a  snreession  of  years,  would  irnpoverisli  any  land  where 
nothing  was  returned  to  sustain  it;  and  such,  unfortunately,  was  the  case 
here  throughout  a  great  portion  (.f  the  country;  and  "Poor  Old  Mont- 
gomery"  became  a  familiar  term  to  designate  the  desolation,  from 
which  many  of  the  inhahitants  fled  for  refuge  to  the  fertile  lands  of  the 
West,  rather  than  "face  the  enemy,"  and,  possibly,  your  correspondent 
from  Indiana  among  them.  (I>age  455  of  your  Report  fir  ]849-'50.) 
To  this  condition  of  things  (40  years  ago)  he  evidently  points,  where  he 
tauntingly  assigns  it  as  one  probable  reason  for  the  failure  to  grow  "cheat" 
I  mentioned  in  a  communication  to  your  predecessor.  And,  as  he  appears 
to  apprehend  that  that  coniniuriication  may  have  an  evil  tendency,  I  will 
io  far  endeavor  to  prevent  it  by  saying  that,  since  then,  I  have  repeated 
the^experiment,  and  r/t</ succeed  in  growing  it.  Nevertheless,  the  thing 
called  chess  or  cheat  is  still  to  me  a  mystery,  for  I  have  noticed  many 
fields,  where  only  clean  wheat  had  heen  sown,  after  being  injured  by  the 
fly,  produce  from  a  fourth  to  a  third  of  rheat;  and  also,  near  turning  rows, 
where  horses  or  other  animals  had  passed  and  nipped  off  the  top,  tufts  of 
cheat  were  to  be  found— all  of  which,  to  me,  had  the  appearance  of  an 
abortive  effort  of  th(!  plant  to  produce  genuine  wheat.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
there  is  now  but  little  danger  of  cheatljeing  sown  with  wheat,  since  the 
introduction  of  the  imprnv»-d  fan,  wlnr-h  separates  this  as  well  as  all  ex- 
traneous matter  that  differs  in  size  from  the  grains  of  wheat.  Pardon 
this  digression  into  which  I  have  been  led  in  order  to  notice  the  commu- 
nication above  alluded  to,  headed  ^' Wheat  v.*.  Cheat."  But  now,  what 
a  great  and  glonous  change  has  heen  effected  by  the  sons  of  those  Mont- 
gomerians,  and  others,  who  remained  and  battled  with  the  "enemy," 
(before  alluded  to;)  and  instead  of  the  unsighUy  sedge,  everywhere,  in 
extensive  "spots,"  in  their  season,  verdant  fields  of  wheat  are  to  be  found, 
promising  a  rich  reward  for  the  energy  and  industry  exerted  in  conquer- 
ing and  reclaiming  them  from  their  iormeriMipoverislied  condition.  The 
day  is  not  distant  when  Montgomery  will  become  (if  it  is  not  at  present) 
oneofthe  mostdesirahle  localities  m  the  State— {assessing  land,  as  it 
does,  almost  any  of  which  is  susc.'{)tible  of  the  fiighest  improvement 
by  the  application  of  ff-rtilizers  at  hand  in  Baltimore  and  the  cities  of  the 
District.  Already  emigration,  instead  of  from,  is  setting  into  the  county. 
And  let  them  come,  providfxi  they  bring  with  them  the  necessary  qualifi- 
cations  and  means  of  improvement;  there  is  ample  room  for  them  in  the  yet 
unreclaimed  portions  of  the  county,  which  are  to  be  had  at  a  low  figure— 
inviting  nich  as  may  wisli  to  cliange  their  location  to  come  and  partici- 
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Site «  the  enjoyment  of  as  hortthy  t  country  as  can  be  found  fiom 
"■"L^^  ^i!l^'"~^J?f^r''  ^««<^«^fe•t  above  tide,  rolling  and  inter 
spersed  with  beautiftil  little  Tallws  thftt  itUi  retain  a  good  deal  of  fertflitr 
derived  from  the  surface  soil  offhe  adjacent  hills,  washed  into  them  ^ 
the  rains,  when  formerly  under  cultivation,  and  abounding  in  deliehtfui 
springs  of  water,  oi  unsarpa«sU)le  parity:  surely,  such  inducements  are 
worthy  llie  attention  of  emigrants  who  are  about  to  locate  themselves 

^ifh  ?h/IS!;i!.»^^^''"r'"'^  as^  vocation;  particularly  when  combined 
with  the  advantogeikof  a  mailrtt  for  #«w  aurplus  ii  Washington  and 

^nTf^^'J?^?    '''^^^™^'^*'  ^»  ^  ^""^  i°  great  abundance, 
and  ""^erate  pnoM^wi^D  distances,  vaifiog  item  6  to  (nearly)  35 

""k  ''  ^"[^^^^^J  *«  Ae  midst  of  >an:intolligjnt,  hospitable,  and  restrict- 
able  pt)pula^oii;4^1r«iuem  to  churches  of  various  denominations,  n^ills, 
and  a  consideiabU^tinmber  of  mechUnics  of  various  descriptions     All 
that  are  required  to  losnre  succesi  are  a  sufficiency  of  capital  to  commence 
operations  with,  a  judicious  application  of  that  capital,  and  an  indomi- 
table  spirit  of  perseverr#|  mdiiatry ;  and,  wiUi  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
there  will  be  no  such  thing  as  fail.     As  a  proof  of  which,  I  will  brieflr 
state  that  there  is  a  small  settlement  of  Germans  about  3  miles  from  me 
who  a  few  years  since  (with  little  or  nothing  beyond  their  physical  abili' 
ties  to  aid  them)  seated  themselves  down  on  a  poor,  miserable  "looking  old 
field,  and  have,  by  their  industry,  and  means  obtained  by  working  round 
amongst  their  neighbors,  effected  a  change  that  is  really  surprising  and 
pieasingto  behold;  and  who  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  become  wealthy 
provided  they  remain  prudent,  as  they  have  hitherto  been  industrious 
It  may  be  objected  to  this  communication,  that  I  have  not  confined 
myself  strictly  to  tlieM»quiries  contained  in  your  Circular,  or  to  airricul- 
tiiral  statistics;  but  Iilbst  that,  when  it  is  known  that  not  only  this  but 
other  counties  mBfaryland,  and  likewise  in  Virginia,  are  similarly 'situ- 
ated,and  present  a  pictuje  corresponding  pretty  much  with   the  one  I 
have  endeavored  to  portray,  it  will ,  I  hope,  be  conceded  by  every  lover  of 
hwcountry  that  my  observations  will  not  be  misplaced  in  your  forthcoming 
Agneultural  Report,  where  they  will  have  a  wide  circulation,  as  I   think 
the  object  I  have  in  view  must  be  apparent  to  all— a  desire  to  attract, 
and  If  p()ssible  intercept  and  fix,  that  description  of  emigrants  who  will 
be  most  likely  to  renovate  and  improve  those  portions  of  our  county  that 
remain  nnreclaimed ;  and,  by  so  doing,  improve  their  own  condition    in- 
crease the  valuable  productions  of  the  country,  and  thereby  promote  the 
public  weal.    To  the  refined,  intelligent,  and  wealthy  citizen,  desirous 
?u- ?i?i°^"^  ^'*  '"^'^  sedentary  for  an  active,  rural  Ufe,  this  county,  I 
think,  likewise  presents -peculiar  inducements.     Remove^^fbm  panics 
occasioned  by  fluctuations  in  trade  and  monetary  affairs,  he  can  here  not 
only  invest,  but  employ  his  capital  profitably,  and  at  the  same  time  find 
pleaaairt^mployment  and  recreauon  in  the  improvement  and  embellish- 
ment of  ftis  property;  obtain  the  choicest  delicacies  from  tide  within  a 
procurable  distance;  mix  with  congenial  society  in  many  parts  of  the 
county;  and,  by  way  of  relaxation,  attend  the  debates  in  ConVress.  when 

11!!T*?'k^"'' ?''*'' ?2!*.  ;*^,!*  ""»**'*  ''^^"^  f«'  the  enjoyment  of 
good  health  (without  which  all  other  sublnnary  blessings  he  may  possess 
are  insipid)  cannot  be  surpassed  from  "Dan  to  Beershoba,"  or  in  an?- 
portion  of  our  blessed  Union;  and  kyiiir  may  that  Union  be  perpetuated 
and  remain  a  blessing  to  us  and  to  all  future  generations.       \ 
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. ;    In  conelusion,  I  wilbonh  remnk^  that  iil  the  ralimble  kindt^tlraui 

^•Od  grasses  congenial  to  tJjis  diniite  can  be  gtbrm  here,  by  thersudnof 

ffQMib  and  other  fertilizers,  to  a^*great  ^rfi^tion  as  can  reasonablf  <be 

desned;  and,  by  a  iudicio  is  system  pnianed  in  the  applieatioB  of  tliem, 

and  the  addition  of  lime,  tf  e  lands  can  be  rendered;  I  think,  permanently 

^  -productive.  *  i'  «^ 

Very  re«  lectfully,  your  most  obedient/  '"'•  i  a     i-^- 


f» 


Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank  , 
Commissioner  oj 


VIRQISIA'. 

;     i-'AiRFAX,  Virginia,  i^l^fey  20, 18fi2. 

Sir:  In  complying  wiilijthe  request  for  a  cotnmuBiciitibn^ftom- FUr- 
hx,  I  would  state  that,  ih  appearance,  the  county  is  so  changed  in 
many  parts  that  a  traveller  who  passed  over  it  10  years  ago  would  not 
now  recognise  it.  • 

Thousands  on  thousands  of  acres,  which  had  been  cultivated  in 
tobacco  by  the  former  proprietors,  would  not  pay  the  cost,  and  -wtre 
abandoned  as  worthless,  arid  became  covered  with  a  wilderness  df  pines. 
These  lands  have  been  purchased  by  northern  emigrants,  the  large  tracts 
divided  and  subdivided,  ai^d  cleared  of  the  pines;  and  neat  femi-hooses 
and  bams,  with  smiling  fiplds  of  grain  and  grass,  in  the  season,  salute 
the  delighted  gaze  of  the  beholder.  ^ 

Ten  years  since,  it  was  a  ^looted  question ,  whether  Fairfax  lands  could 
tie  made  productive,  and  iflso,  would  they  pay  the  cost?  This  pitoblem 
has  been  saUsfeclorily  so|ved  by  many;  and  in  consequence  6f  the 
above  altered  state  of  ihina*,  school-houses  and  churclies  have  detiUed 
in  mmiher.  |  ..  ,, 

1  thiiik,  after  an  experience  of  11  years,  that  the  best  mode  <i  cul- 
tivation IS  what  we  term  jthe  three  and  two-crop  system,  viz:  com, 
oats  or  potatoes,  wheat,  or  potatoes  and  wheat;  always  seeding  down 
the  wheat  to  lay  in  grass  t^o  or  more  years,  according  to  cifcwiistthces. 
and  keeping  as  mnch  landjin  grass  as  possible;  and,  if  near  the  Alexan- 
dria, Washington,  or  Geor^town  markets,  to  keep  a  dairy  and  cut  hay, 
as  butter  and  hay  pay  a  be]ter  profit  than  grain  or  stock. 

Potatoes  are  also  becon|ing  an  important  crop.    Although  we  cannot 

STOW  them  qmte  equal  iq  quality,  or  as  many  in  quantity,  as  at  the 
lOTth,  yetfcUo  crop  pays  so  well  at  present. 

When  .1  futst  came  to  Virginia,  but  few  persons  wouW  puro[Miie''pota 
^u*T!"  u  .""'  .*"  preferring  those  grown  at  the  North,  arM  Sptf^jng 
on  the  ISdrth  lor  their  supplies.  But  the  introduction  of  the  mefCc^,  and 
possibly  some  nnprovement  in  the  culture,  have  improved  the  quality  of 
the  potatoes  grown  here;  which,  together  with  the  loss  sus&ned  by 
many  by  the  rotting  of  the  northern  potatoes,  makes  oura  now  a  ready 
sale.  Fhe^rot  has  not,  thus  far,  seriously  affected  us  here,  tftoUffli 
some  rase%bare  ocrurreri.  .       '.  ° 

As  the  greater  part  of  on 
all  i^l{•ort^^t. 


land  was,  and  is  ret,  very  poor,  minntre  h 


Guano^  though  costly,  is  sp  qqick  and  certain  on  all  crops,  that  it 
stands  No.  I.  AUhoii^  I  am  satisfied  that  plaster  does  good,  i 
have  never  seen  its  efiects  ei^^ept  on  land  I  had  previously  lioMd  with 
60  bushels  shell  lime  per  acre.  And  here  the  effects  are  so  Tisiblc 
that  i  am  induced  to  use  both.  I  have  also  used  soap-boilers*  ashes 
with  very  good  effect;  yet,  after  all,  my  chief  dependence  is  the  barn-yaid 
which  I  dear  oqt twice  a  year— in  the  spring  for  potatoes  and  corn,  and 
in  the  iiittifir  «i|«iL 

of  a  m^ium  quality,  and  there  are  but  few 


'■■*  v*  !►** 


_  >rity  are  natives,  small  in  size,  and  without 

^Mommend  them;  yet  we  have  some  excellent 

*W  selection,  a  good  yard  for  a  dairy  may  be 

.    ,    r,  several  herds  of  Devons,  which  are  the  favor- 

— .        ,  *.rc^^'*<*  ^'^s^l'j  and  1  think  deservedly  so  for  Faiiiix. 

That  they  do  BOt  deteriorate,  is  proved  by  Mr.  Lewis  Baily,  he  having 
been  a  successful  competitor  with  them  for  7  years  at  the  MarylariH  State 
Agncullural  Fair,  held  in  Baltimore.  There  are  many  fine'workine 
cattle  in  the  county,  but  mostly  imported. 

A:Aeep.— Comparatively  few  kept.  There  have  been  a  considerable 
number  of  fine-woolled  sheep  brought  on  from  New  York  and  Vermont- 
but  from  some  cause  or  other,  do  not  seem  t^  get  into  favor.  ' 

Messrs.  S.  T.  Stuart  and  Jacob  Haight  have  excellent  flocks  of  long- 
wooUed  sheep,  and  have  had  pens  at  our  agricultural  fairs  which  have 
been  much  admired,  and  would  compare  favorably  at  any  agricultural 

The  fear  of  dogs  prevents  many  from  keeping  sheep;  and,  until  some 
law  18  enacted  on  the  subject,  the  hazard  will  be  more  than  the  differ- 
ence of  profit  between  them  and  cattle. 

Sioine.—A  very  great  improvement  is  observable  within  the  past  10 
ycaw  by  importations  from  the  North  of  various  breeds;  and  our  ho'^s 
mRV  now  be  called  a  medium  quality.  ^ 

.;y,  The  above  is  respectfully  submitted. 
n  V  Truly  yours,  itc, 

Tn  th.  r  n  THOMAS  CRUX. 

10  tne  CoMMissioifCK  OP  Patjcnts. 


-*?• 


Tappahawnock  p.  O.,  Essex  Co.,  Virowu, 

Novmnber  15,  1851. 

Sw:  Your  Circular  of  August  last  has  been  received  by  me  from  the 
postmwter  of  the  town  of  Tappahannock,  with  a  request  that  I  would 
fumiih  the  mformaUon  desired  by  it. 

Wheai.—Gauio  is  used  in  the  production  of  this  crop;  the  quantitv 
applied  oer  acre,  about  200  pounds;  the  yield,  from  10  to  15  bushels  per 
acre,  and  that  on  the  poorest  lands— lands  which,  otherwise,  would  hardly 
produce  as  much  as  the  seed  required -to  seed  them.  The  quantity 
seeded  per  acre,  about  one  bushel,  on  corn  land,  at  which  Ume  the  euano 
IS  applied  broadcast,  and  both  turned  under  by  a  onehorse  plough  about 
three  inches  deep.     The  depth  for  the  guano  is  one  more  ofconvenieact 
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than  choi6a,  wi&hing  to  kee|  the  cornbedg  sio^le,  and  not  to  ridoe  diem 
.'H^high.  To  Terene  the  leds  wotild  reqaire  the  corn  stul^iitd  li6 
pirachad  up^  Some  plougn  in  the  euano  with  a  doable-hone  plOogh, 
lad  UMD  harrow  in  the  wh^at;  bat  tliere  is  some  difTerence  of  opuiion 
81  to  the  better  way  of  the  ttvo. 

The  guano  is  passed  thrdugh  a  sieve  before  it  i#  nifidbt<r'TTirnr  it  of 
iiinips ;  after  which  the  himp^  are  beaten  fine.  A  ce<ii%oiiftftiiiS-«eve  was 
used,  but  it  was  found  slowji  and  very  disagreeable ^uM^enm^oKOg  it; 
and  I  sent  to  Baltimore  and  jgot  a  piece  of  wire,  two  ftetloS'Udfithy  and 
about  20  inches  in  width,  wijh  mcptidb  three-eighths  of  aa  ifitsfa^i^d  made 
a  frame  for  it,  with  handles  like  a  Ihne-sieve,  and  ntlilef  it  £l^tlte  bottom 
of  the  frame.  Two  pieces  of  plank,  five  feet  long,  and  iitf^^lills  wide, 
will  do  for  the  side  pieces  for  the  box  and  htindli&t^-ifij^altt  which  a 
quantity  can  be  ran  in  a  sh^rt  time,  without  much  tta^^lvr  inconre- 
nience  to  the  person  using  it.  Some  carry  the  guano  tb  the  field,  and 
there  sprinkle  it.  The  betterr  way  is,  when  not  too  lumpy,  to  sprinlUe  it 
beforeisi fling,  and  to  let  it  remain  a  day  or  two  in  bnlk ;  or,  to  run  through 
the  siev§  in  the  morning  wliat  will  be  wanting  for  the  succeeding  day, 
and  then  to  sprinkle  it  and!  return  it  to  the  bags;  either  way  will  give 
sufficient  time  for  it  to  become  uniformly  damp  throughout  the  mass. 
This  year  I  have  used  seve^  tons  of  guano  with  my  wheat,  seeded  on 
corn  land.  The  vhile  Jlin^,  blue  stem,  and  the  carfy  purple  stnmo  are 
the  kinds  mostly  cultivated?  '  For  some  years  I  cultivated  the  red  chaff; 
after  which,  for  many  years,  jthe  late  purple  straw.  Wishing  to  exchange 
the  late  purple  straw  for  soiie  other  kind,  I  was  at  a  loss,  from  the  con- 
flicting  opinions  of  othersj  I  therefore  made  a  small  firame,  a  foot 
square,  and  drew  cords  acroto  it  two  inches  apart  each  way,  and  planted 
a  grain  of  wheat  at  each  intersection,  of  one  kind,  then  moved  the 
frame  on,  and,  in  like  manner.,  planted  anotBer  kind,  until  I  had  planted 
all  the  kinds  intended;  thi^  was  done  on  some  half  a  dozen  diffisrent 
places  in  the  field,  then  in>  wheat,  and  continued  in  like  manner;  for 
three  years  in  succession.  'Four  kinds  of  wheat  were  tried:  the  vfhiie 
flint,  red  chaff,  Mediterranean,  and  late  purpie  straw.  The  result  was, 
the  late  purple  straw  made  the  least,  the  Mediterranean  next,  the  ^^^Ht$^ 
flint  Bnd  red  chaffs  the  most]  and  about  the  same  in  quantity,  and  "Ji^re 
more  uniform  in  their  annual  product;  since  which,  I  have  cultivated 
the  white  flint,  and,  on  the  Jame  field,  made  about  one-fourth  niok«^an 
I  made  of  the  late  purple  kraw.  The  soil  on  which  the  expei|)a^ 
were  made  was  neither  ligh<  nor  stiff,  but  an  ihtermedi&te  one.  *  ^ 
'  •  Com  is  planted  in  rows  fitom  five  to  five  and  a  half^^wide  one  way, 
and  fipom  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  the  other;  single  stalks,  on  beds 
fonned  by  throwing  six  furrows  together  with  a  two-hora^  plough,  cut- 
tiog  about  five  inches  deep.  When  the  com  is  up  and  large  enough  to 
wm,  a  farrow  is  run  on  ea<jh  side  of  the  com  by  a  singie^horae  plough, 
and  the  dirt  thrown  from  it  It  is  then  hoed,  after  which,  theie  ia  not 
much  uniformity  in  its  cultivation — some  preferring  one  way,  and  some 
another;  and  various  agricultural  implements  are  then  usea  to  suit  dif- 
ferent views.  Guano  is  not  used  in  the  production  o{  this  crop;  the  cost 
prevents  it.  It  is  regarded  as  more  profitable  to  am>ly  to  the  prodnctiffi 
of  wheat.  | 

Peas. — Many  varieties  aro  cultivated — the  black-eye ;  the  clay  cow-oea ; 
alightyellow;  and  a  dark-red  pea,  also  called  a  cow-pea.    Theieaiethraa 
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pother  two  have  laige  leaves  and  vines,  and  con- 
—  the  seaaon.     The  clav  cow-pea  is  a  beautifiil 

.  .  r— ^'  ^^^  *^  ^*^^  ^^  can  be  easily  seen. 
4^m8t  the  Teverse.  In  quality,  the  yellow  is  supposed 
t,  ana  is  said  to  be  preferred  by  man  and  I 


wtiidiiDajrbegmdeiedthebeet.  It <herefcw> may tmt U >mU, 
^«B*e  some  naMfce  f!Mp«cldig  them:  The  black  eye  is  immI  fe 
Mt  nseand  teflWlDet;  very.piDdnctive;  the  leaf  and  vine  smiJILooiii- 

P"^  *°^"5SJ^4!£'  ^^^  therefore  it  is  not  so  good  to  sow  as  ahim- 
piover  of,  '■*    ' "  ^  ^a^*^  ^♦u—  » —  i i i ._  °        ,    . 

tinue  to 
look 
The 

much  tWj  oast,  ana  is  saia  to  be  preferred  by  man  and  beast  to  the  red  • 
neither,  how^yer,  appears  to  me  to  be  fit  for  table  use.     Peas  are  seeded 
in  apnng,  abouLa  bushel  to  the  acre,  broadcast  on  fallow  land,  or  land 
that  was  in  com  %jBr6viou8  year,  and  turned  under  about  the  time  of 
see^mg  wheat  in  tihe  611,  and  the  wheat  then  seeded  upon  them  and  har- 
rowed in.     This  has  been  attended  with  great  success  here,  as  well  as 
elsewhere.     Some  seed  peas  among  the  growing  com  when  they  give  it 
the  last  workmg  with  a  hoe,  to  turn  them  under  for  wheat;  and  it  is  said 
this  has  also  been  attended  with  like  success;  but  I  doubt  its  profitable- 
"^*iL       £  ^"^^^  **^®*  impressions  were  made  upon  my  mind  that  peas  could 
not  be  profitably  raised  among  growing  com;  in  consequence  of  which  I 
have  never  raised  peas  among  growing  corn  on  high  land  but  for  femily 
use,  and  confined  their  fiirther  cultivation  for  market  and  stock,  to 
swamps,  where  the  com  is  usually  injured  or    destroyed  by  the  worm. 
Bat  of  late  years  I  have  boon  induced  to  make  some  experiments  on  a 
Imited  scale  by  sowing  them  broadcast  amongst  the  growing  com  when 
gjren  the  last  working,  which  is  immediately  after  the  wheat  harvest. 
The  expernnents   have   proved  perfect  fiulare«,  mostly  owing  to  dry 
weather.    This  year  I  deteraiined  to  try  another  experiment.    I  gave  a 
piece  of  com  on  ordinary  land  its  last  working  the  day  before  I  com- 
menoed  my  wheat  harvest,  sowing  so  many  rows  broadcast,  then  leaving 
se  many  unseeded.    The  peas  soon  came  up  and  bmn  to  grow,  and  the 
com  began  to  fede,  and  never  regained  its  color,  and  did  not  make  more 
than  half  as  much  aa  the  unseeded  row.    The  munedcid  rows  may  give 
'Poger  ^t»«at  crop  than  the  aeeded  ones ;  but  how  &r  one  crop  should  be 
sacrAced  for  another,  presents  many  things  for  consideration.     Grope  of 
am^value  may  be  sacrificed  for  orops  of  more  value ;  but  the  com  crop  ia 
A««  «f  — ^t  value,  and  cannot  well  be  sacrificed  for  another  more  un^r- 
I  that  of  wheat,  without  the  risk  of  k>ss.  Had  the  peas  been  aooded 
•n«riHHvest^  instead  of  befere,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  the  injury 
wqijld  have  been  in  proportion,  though  not  as  peix^ptiUe  to  the  eye.    It 
iMiet  here  as  it  is  in  the  South,  where  there  is  more  length  of  season 
There  the  com  can  even  mature,  and  be  severed  fiwm  theXaod,  and  the 
land  then  seeded  in  peas,  and  heavy  cropa  bte  produced;  but  here,  in  lati- 
tade  n«ar  38*»  N.,  where  peas  are  seeded  amongst  growing  com,  it  may 
be  nid  the  com  and  peas  live  and  die  together,  struggling  for  their  pro- 
portion of  food  during  their  existence,  to  the  injury  ofboth.     Nor  can  so 
many  late  peas  be  easilv  saved  by  the  ordinary  force  upon  a  form,  as  to 
sow  a  large  portion  of  the  ten,  and  the  cora-field  also,  at  the  rate  of  one 
bushel  per  acre;  for  late  peas  ripen  during  September  and  October,  atone 
of  the  most  sickly  seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  hands  are  busilv^nffaaad 
m  saving  fodder  and  seeding  wheat.  . 

Banttnd  Mutes  fn  generally  raised,  but  not  quite  enough  to  supeif 
the  demand,  and  the  deficiency  is  mostly  made  up  from  those  raised  in 
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theWest,  and  brought  here  ^nd  sold ;  but  the  iKHrses  reared  here  ai«  bettar 
filmed,  more  durable,  freer  filom  defects  i^d  bad  qi^alities.  The  Western 
horses  are  too  often  defective  in  sight  or  linob,  and  their  qualities  no  bet- 
ter; if  one  can  pull  down  a  ^nce,  another  can  run  away  with  a  carriage. 
Were  wc  about  to  sell  a  portion  of  our  liorses,  we  shot(jd  not  like  to  sell 
the  best  and  keep  the  worst  tor  our  own  use;  and  trh0ii  llni^coDsider  the 
distance  they  have  to  come,  lind  the  numerous  trades  td'bd'^nadg  on  the 
way,  it  is  probable  they  reacb  here  with  as  few  defects  and  bad  qualities 
as  could  reasonably  be  expected. 

Cattle. — The  breed  of  cattle  are  mostly  of  the  nati ve'stock ;  bnt  many 
have  been  crossed  more  or  less  with  (he  fine  imported  breeds.  I  ha?e  had 
some  experience  with  Durham  and  Devon  cattle,  and  their  crosses  upon 
the  native  stock;  and  that  at'  a  more  early  day  than  the  present,  mr. 
Coke,  of  England,  sent  to  ](Iessrsc  Patterson  and  Caton,  of  BaltiD^re, 
some  Devon  cattle  in  1817;  $nd  in  1825  I  purchased  a  pair  of  cal^iPM  of 
Mr.  Caton  at  $250.  I  crossed  them  upon  my  cattle  of  the  native  breed. 
The  cross,  I  thought,  was  Superior  to  either  breed.  In  1828  I  pur- 
chased of  Colonel  J.  H.  Po\irell,of  Philadelphia,  a  Durham  short-horn 
male  calf,  at  ^300,  and  crossed  upon  my  cattle  of  the  native  breed.  The 
cross  was  larger  and  finer  than  the  Devon  cross;  but  whether  they  were 
larger  and  finer  in  proportioiv  to  the  food  consumed  I  do  not  know.  My 
stock  of  cattle,  from  that  tim^  to  the  present,  has  been  mostly  half-Dur- 
ham and  halfnative.  Devotis  are  said  to  make  the  finest  work  oxen  in 
England.  I  think  they  woidd  make  as  good  here  as  any  other  breed. 
1  worked  half- Devon  and  half-native  oxen  for  more  than  ten  years;  along 
with  them,  the  most  of  the  time,  half-Durham  and  half-native  oxen  worked. 
The  cartmen  were  of  opinion  that  the  half-Devon  oxen  were  much 
the  best.  In  early  life  I  oeciime  partial  to  hornless  cattle,  and,  having 
some,  increased  their  number  by  a  hornless  male;  but  in  crossmg  these 
with  Devon  and  Durham/ too  many  horns  were  thrown  out.  To  obviate 
this  I  had  to  cut  out  the  horns  of  the  calves  when  about  an  inch  long, 
and  connected  to  the  skull  only  by  a  gristly  substance,  and  to  sear  the 
place;  after  which  some  of  them  would  throw  out  horns  two  or  three 
inches  long^  which  would  generally  turn  downwards;  but  after  there  wa« 
turned  out  a  hornless  half-Darham  male,  the  descendents  of  the  hornless 
cows  were  then  hornless.  Horns  add  nothing  to  the  strength  of  thlTox 
for  Ine  yoke,  nor  to  the  milking  propensities  of  the  cow.  Cattle  are'  as 
easy^to  halter  by  the  neck  as  by  the  horns;  and,  should  an  unruly  title 
break  loose,  none  can  be  gor$d.  Hornless  cattle  stand  together  under  a 
shelter  like  a  fiock  of  sheep;  and  when  fed,  the  weak  and  strong  feed 
together,  the  weaker  not  much  fearing  the  stronger.  I  have  frequendy 
seen  the  stronger  attempt  to-  make  the  weaker  get  out  of  the  way  by 
giving  them  a  lew  slight  butts  on  the  side;  and,  being  unable  so  to  do, 
put  their  heads  under  the  weaker,  so  as  to  shove  them  out  of  the  way. 
In  agricultural  publications  we  frequently  meet  with  cuts  of  the  improved 
breeds  of  cattle  of  Great  Britain;  amongst  the  number  is  the  Galloway, 
a  polled  or  hornless  breed,  of  Scotland.  W^  I  to  iudge  from  the  cuts 
that  I  have  seen,  and  the  character  given  this  breed,  I  should  think  it 
well  dealing  a  trial  here.  From  the  cuts,  1  should  suppose  the  Gallo- 
way one  of  the  best  formed  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Breeds  of  Great 
Briiain.  The  breed  Is  represented  smaller  than  the  Devon,  generally 
black  or  brindle;  the  male  ''  clothed  in  a  loose  and  mellow,  thengn 
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Tkiikfit  thick  skin,  covpred  ^dtib  long,  soft,  and  gldssy  hair. ' '        

oaa  of  iirame  and  fuluicipfe  0*  riba  the  GaUowaj  cattle  may,  peHiaps,  vie 
wUb  even  the  most  idijproitd  breeds.'*  <<  They  are  a  hardy  race,  sab- 
sisting  on  the  coarsest  pasture,  and  increasing  rapidly  when  removed  to 
a  more  favorable  situaiion;  thev  &tten  finely^on  tne  best  parts;  their  flesh 
is  ot  the  finest'  quality  ;Knd  the  joints,  being  of  a  moderate  size,  more 
suitable  for  cousamption  in  private  familfes  than  those  of  the  larger 
breeds;  they  usually  command  the  highest  prices  at  Smithficld.^'  They 
are  represented  not  as  good  milkers  as  some  of  the  larger  breeds ;  but  oxk 
cctaiie  and  scanty  pastures  they  might  give  more  in  proportion  to  their 
size  an^l  this  qttltntity  of  food  consumed.  My  impression  is  that  this  breed 
o(cftt|e  has  never  been  tried  in  Maryland  or  Virginia,  so  great  has  been 
the'iiBge  for  large  cattle,,u^A9ur  regard  to  pasture.  No  cattle  in  Great 
Britain  could  have  been  imported  into  the  United  States  at  less  expense; 
for  Galloway,  that  portion  of  Scotland  from  which  this  breed  takes  its 
Dame,  is  the  most  southern  part  of  Scotland  lying  on  the  western  shore, 
with  several  fine  seaport  towns,  not  more  than  100  miles  north  of  Liv- 
erpool, to  which  they  could  have  been  shipped  on  any  day  to  Liverpool, 
at  a  cost  only  of  $1  or  $2  per  head.  For  cuts  of  the  improved  breeds  of 
cattle  of  Great  Britain,  and  their  character,  see,  as  well  as  other  publica- 
tions, the  Farmer's  Register,  vol.  2,  p.  199,  published  at  Petersburg, 
Virginia;  from  which  we  have  made  some  extracts. 

To  brmk  Oxen. — I  do  not  know  that  I  can  tell  the  best  way,  but  I 
can  tell  a  better  way  than  many  practise.  Take  them  in  the  spring, 
when  about  two  years  old,  at  the  tmie  the  manure  is  to  be  carried  oat, 
put  a  rope  around  the  neck  the  day  before  they  are  to  be  yoked,  and  lead 
them  to  and  fro  for  15  or  20  minutes.  '  This  will  alarm  them  at  first,  and 
cause  them  to  make  great  exertions;  but  they  will  soon  know  what  con- 
finemoni  is.  Next  morning  yoke  them,  and  put  them  between  two  old 
yoke,  and  let  them  work  a  few  daysj  they  will  never  forget  it.  After- 
wards they  can  be  occasionally  worked,  as  necessity  requires.  This  ia 
a  better  way  than  to  suffer  them  to  get  large  and  strong,  and  then  tp  have 
to  put  a  long  rope  around  their  horns  or  neck,  and  to  have  them  pran- 
cing over  the  farm,  with  some  half  a  dozen  hands  after  them  with  sticks 
aii£dLut)s. 

(M^. — The  native  breed  is  most  common,  but  many  of  them  have 
been  crossed  by  the  imported  breeds.  The  native  breed  is  hardy,  makes 
good  mutton,  and,  in  proportion  to  w'eight  of  carcass,  yields  as  much 
wool  as  the  large  imported  breeds — and  that  on  coarse  and  scanty  pastaies. 
Lawe  sheep  appear  better  suited  for^^^ket  and  luxuriant  pastures;  bnt 
hete  the  three-neld  system  is  the  nKtil  common.  Under  this  system  the 
native  breed  appears  more  at  home.  My  system  is  the  four-field.  This 
gives  more  and  better  pasture.  I  therefore  crossed  my  breed  of  sheep 
a  number  of  years  past  with  the  Bakewell;  since  which  I  have  raised  no 
other  than  this  cross.  The  wool  is  of  the  very  beat  quaUty  for  family 
use — better  than  the  Merino  or  South  Down,  or  their  crosses  upon  the 
native  breed;  all  which  I  have  tried. 

Fmto.— More  attention  has  been  paid  to  raisiqg  fine  fruits  of  late 
years  than  at  any  other  former  period.     I  have  tried  a  good  many  varie- 
ties of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries,  apricots,  and  grapes,  and  ej^nded 
mach  money  m  that  way,  as  well  as  time  and  labor  in  their  culuvatioft^ 
Bat  it  is  my  intei^tion,  on  the  present  occasion^  only*  to  notice  a  fev  v^ 
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of  each  latAfmth^Mi  of  which  bwf%  kofoe  with  nwyorilMv  m 

mepgkd  to  boar  iji  OBpiir  ^  yean;  aiMJ,  aoJw  as  I  hare  boeii^«tto  to 
jadge,  Chey  haive^  wHtk  few  exceptions,  well  maintained  the  high  cboN 
aeter  girea  them  m  other  f^  oi  the  United  States. 

JnSes.--- White  JoneaUi^g,  early  harvest,  summer  peannain,  yellow 
bellnower,  and  cart- house— ^nonc  of  the  fine  winter  apples  of  the  North— . 
aeem  to  succeed  here  well.  A  Taluable  work  on  fruit  trees  was  published 
by  William  Coxe,  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  in  1817,  with  descriptions  of 
aeyeral  hundred  varieties  o^  fruits,  and  with  cuts  of  two  hundred  varie- 
ties. This  work  induced  me  to  get  from  the  North  some  trees  of  the^it 
varieties  recommended  by  pirn.  The  apples,  when  they  came  to  bear, 
were  mostly  found  not  to  answer,  and  the  trees  had  to  be  grafiod  oier; 
to  the  Newtown  pippin  wa^graAed  the  cart  house,  a  winter  arale  jocom- 
mended  by  Coxe,  and  supplosed  to  be  a  native  tk  thisState.  TTie  trae  is 
hardy,  of  vigorous  growth,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and'psodac- 
live  ;  but  in  maturing  its  fifjit,  like  all  our  fine  winter  apples,  it  rois  too 
much,  often  leaving  but  a  small  portion  to  put  up  for  winter  use;  but 
when  put  up,  it  keeps  belter, through  the  winter  than  any  other  fine  apple. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  fhe  most  profitable  apples  cultivated  on  the 
Chesapeake  and  its  tributaries.  I  see,  also,  from  the  Patent  Office 
Report  of  I849-'60,  p.  437,  that  it  is  said  to  be  "one  of  the  most 
OTofitable  market  varieties  fi^m  one  end  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  other." 
The  wine-sop  has  not  beeni  named  by  me  before,  because  in  quality  it 
ia  only  second  rate;  but,  ndtwithstanding,  its  cultivation  is  much  on  the 
increase.  The  tree  is  hardV  and  tery  productive;  the  apples  haog  un- 
commonly late,  and  seldool  ever  rot ;  but  it  will  not  keep  like  the  cart- 
hooso>^it  is  only  an  early! winterise.  Coze  on  Fruit  says:  "The 
fleih  is  rich,  ydfow,  and  toferably  juicy,  pleasant  and  sweet;  the  cider 
prodneod  from  it  is  vinous,  blear,  and  sunong— equal  to  any  fruit4iaiior 
of  our  coantrv  Ibr  botdingr  The  English  red-streak  and  the  fimous 
old  "non-such"  have  long  |)een  extensively  cultivated  in  the  tide-water 
region;  the  non  such  under  jthe  name  of  the  queen  or  cathead. 

Pear*.— Osband's  summer.  Julienne,  Bartlett,  (Williama's  b<m  Ohio- 
don,)  Flemish  beauty,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Beurre  Diel,^oiine 
d'Arembergand  winter  Nelis,  Madeleine,  white  4pyenn4,  (the  bulM^-Mar 
of  Ptonsylvania  and  Virginia,)  and  the  Seckel,  in  quality  are  -anal  In 
those  named  before  them;  but  the  Madeleine  and  white  doyenne  am  old 
vaneties,  and  the  trees  subject  to  the  blight.  I  raised  several  tieoo  of 
theoe  two  varieties,  and,  after  bearing  a  few  years,  they  were  all  kilkxl  by 
me  blight;  they  are  said  to  do  bettet  West  than  on  the  Atlantic  oonat. 
The  Seckel  is  considered  by  many  the  finest  pear  known.  I  havo  (wo 
Jjjos  of  this  variety  in  my  garden,  now  tweniyodd  years  old,  and  the 
bIteM  has  not  injured  them  ^n  the  least;  but  it  is  a  tree  of  sk>w  growth, 
and  Ihe  pea^  npen  slowly  o|  the  tree— from  4  to  6  weeks;  during  which 
tme  storms  and  high  wind^  beat  down  great  numben  of  them.  The 
product  at  times,  though  great,  leaves  the  quantity  to  be  consumed  but 
small.  In  naming  some  fii^t  rate  pears,  1  named,  amongst  the  number, 
the  Bwtlett, Louise  Bpnnede  Jersey,  and  Beurr^  Ehel.  Tlieserun  through 
the  whole  period  of  npenin|  of  the  Seckel  and  white  doyenne,  and,  I 
thmk,  should  be  preferred .  The  trees  are  of  vigorous  growth,  bear  at  an 
^ariy  age,  we  very  productive,  and  the  fruit  is  large  and  of  the  finest 
qvality .     I  have  grajlted  these  three  varieties  10  the  waler  sprouts  of  eld 
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jm^mm,  and  ia  two  or  HueejrMn  hsftf  «irt«i  Ae  pewifirom  thegnfta 
kalrigfioMeorperfeelioB.  The  Bardell,  inHinrowth,  isralhoronia- 
aetttat  dian  otherwise,  and  can  be  plMtlad  in  Of  nuden  if  dethed. 
The  Diel  is  a  btooulilbl  spieoding  tree,  witfi  taige  deep-green  loares, 
and  ean  be  grafted  to  oM  worthless  pev  trees,  aenttered  over  the  fiinn 
for  stock  to  repose  under;  all  three  varieties  can  be  gathered  about  the 
time  of  ripening,  or  picked  up  as  they  fall,  and  will  ripen  as  well  in 
the  house  as  on  the  trees. 

PamjAm.— Eariy  York,  Morrises  red  rare-ripe,  yellow  rareripe,  rwd 
cheek  Melicaton,  Oldmixon  cling  stone,  Oldmixon  free-stone,  Crawford** 
Iste  finse-stone,  Ward's  late  iiree-stone,  Heath's  free  stone,  and  Heath's 
cling  stone.  I  have  had  a  great  number  of  varieties  under  cultivation , 
koth  native  and  foreign,  but  have  named  only  a  lew  varieties,  such  as 
win  no  doubt  give  general  satis&ction.     ^ 

Gfcsmsf.i— Virginia  May,  (the  early  Kentish  of  some,  earlv  white-heart 
of  othen,)  Elton,  black  Tartarian,  Downton,  black  eagle,  yellow  Spanish , 
and  Downer's  late.  The  black  Tartarian  and  yellow  Spanish  have  long 
been  considered  two  of  the  best  cherries  at  the  North.  Therefore  a  few 
remarks  as  to  them  may  not  be  aDii8|£  I  have  a  tree  of  each  kind,  large 
and  flourishing, 'set  out  by  myself  near  30  years  a«».  The  black  Tarta- 
rian is  very  productive,  the  fruit  very  l^rge  and  of  the  finest  quality,  its 
duration  short,  and,  not  unfirequently,  the  last  of  the  cherries  have  a 
worm  in  -each.  The  fruit  of  the  yellow  Spanish  is  very  large,  and  much 
admired  for  its  beauty  and  Axcellenee;  butit  Kits  sooner  than  any  cherry 
that  I  have  had  under  cultivation.       - 

Aprie0is.—l  have  tried  a  goiod  many  varieties,  but  the  Moorpark  is  the 
lugeet  and  finest  that  I  hava  ever  aeea.  It  em  be  kaown  from  others 
by  aiwrforation  through  the  stone  fiom  the  point  Whore  the  stem  attaches 
icsen  to  dw  stone.  There  is  a  ^[roore  mnninf  along  die  back  of  the 
Msne;  at  the  end  of  the  groove  is  Uie  perforaddn,  through  which  a  pin 
or  Boedfte  can  be  paased  lengthwise  ibr  about  one- third  the  distance  of 
the  length  of  the  stone.  Cole,  of  Boston,  on  Fruit  Trees,  gives  the  perftb- 
reiiea  of  the  stone  to  the  peach  apricot.  All  other  writers  that  I  have  seen 
give  it  to  the  Moorpark. 

Gfro^pet.— Cats  wba,  Isabella,  Warren ,  (Herbemont's  Madeira.)  1  have 
cekivaled  a  great  many  varieties,  both  native  and  foreign.  The  Catawba 
ud  Isabella  I  have  had  under  eoHivation  ever  since  their  first  introduc- 
tien  to  public  notice.  The  Catawba  is  one  of  the  most  certain  to  mature 
its  fruit  well;  the  Isabella  and  Warren  rot  very  much  at  times.  For 
want  of  space  I  have  not  even  referred  to  the  character  of  some  of  the 
friiits  naaaed. 

lAme  «M<^  Marl. — Shell  marl  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  some 
portions  *f  the  tidewater  region.  In  some  neiffhb(»hoods  there  is  more 
than  eno«^  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  neighbofhood,  and  in  others 
none;  and,  as  it  will  not  bear  the  cost  of  transportnion  &r,  its  use  is 
mostly  confined  to  the  neighborhood  in  which  it  is  found;  in  consequence 
of  which  only  a  few,  comparatively,  ean  avail  themselves  of  its  advan- 
tagea.  Lime  is  used  here  wllb  tfaie  same  results  as  elsewhere.  Whilst 
some  of  the  experiments  prove  highly  satisfocloiy,  othertf  appear  the 
revene;  but,  notwith8tan4iBg,  the  ttse«f  lime  is  much  on  the  mcreaae. 
1  have  this  ye«r  m3rself  limed  ortr  190  acres.  The  cost  of  lime  at  the 
laadtngs  on  the  Rappahannock  is  l^rora  7 1e  8  cents  per  bushd. 
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The  Three  Jield  i%irem.4— This  system  is  the  most  common ;  the  tola* 
tioD,  corn,  wheat y  and  pasture.  Lime  and  guano,  under  this  syitaaiy 
may  give  greater  crops  for  a  time;  but  it  is  much  to  be  feared  thatil  vill 
be  attended  with  a  future  ll)ss,  for  there  can  be  but  litfle  or  no  gMieral 
improvement  of  the  soil  under  this  system — so  says  the  whole  face  of  the 
country  of  :he  tidewater  region,  vhere  it  has  been  long,  fully,  and 
fairly  tried.  More  fields  than  three  seem  to  he  required,  so  as  to  give 
a  greater  rotation  of  crops;  and  amongst  the  number  should  be  clover  and 
peas.  Under  a  proper  systtm,  much  could  be  accomplished  in  a  short 
time  iruthe  improvement  of  the  soil  in  the  tide-water  region,  owing  to 
the  many  focilities  for  obtaining  the  means.  But  the  salt  marshes  and 
swamp  lands  immediately  in  connexion  with  the  marshes  on  the  Ghes- 
■apeake  and  its  tributaries  caiinot  be  reclaimed  in  this  SUitc,  nor  Maryland, 
as  they  are  north  and  soutli  of  the  Chesapeake,  owing  to  the  little  eleva> 
tion  and  depression  of  the  tides.  The  vertical  height  of  thettides  along 
the  Atlantic  coast,  from  Charleston,  IS.  C,  to  New  York,  may  be  esti- 
mated at  from  5  to  6  feet ;  on  the  Chesapeake,  and  its  tributaries,  not  more 
than  about  half  as  much,  not  giving  a  fall  sufficient  for  drainage. 

EDMUND  F.  NOEL. 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank,! 

Commissiwiet  of  PatetUs. 


Nicholas  C.  H.,  Va.,  November ^  1851. 
Sir:  In  your  Circular,  tou  have  propounded  sundry  questions,  to 
which  you  desire  answers ;  among  others  the  adaptation  of  the  lands  to 
grass,  the  annual  yield,  cost  of  cultivation ;  abo  yield  and  staple  of  wool, 
and  the  probable  cost  of  nroduction.  The  greater  pdrt  of  the  lands  in 
this  county  are  in  the  haims  of  a  few  individuals,  who  are  disposed  to 
sgU  only  large  surveys.  The  price  ranges  from  ^1  to  $3  per  acre, 
according  to  locality.  As  natural  grass  lands,  they  are  unsurpassed  in 
the  world;  the  red-top  or  h^rdsgrass  putting  up  spontaneously  so  soon  as 
the  undergrowth,  which  is  generally  very  sparse,  is  "hacked"  out, 
and  the  larger  timber  deadened.  This  is  done  for  about  $2  per  acre. 
The  yield  of  hay  upon  such  land  is  generally  2  ions  j)er  acre;  the  usual 
price  to  mowers,  75  cents  per  day;  which  is  the  only  expense.  Lands 
so  improved  are  worth  about  $10  per  acre.  Heretofore  the  inhabitants 
have  paid  more  attention  to  guano  than  stock;  but  a  radical  change  is 
taking  place.  More  attention  is  being  paid  to  stock;  the  population  is 
rapidly  increasing,  and  in  a  few  years  this  will  be  the  choicest  stock- 
farming  county  in  the  State,  and  perhaps  the  wealthiest,  especially  if  a 
more  liberal  spirit  should  '*  creep"  into  the  halls  of  our  legislature.  The 
Central  railroad  will  run  through  or  near  the  county,  and  the  Baltimore 
and  Parkersburg  railroad  but  a  couple  of  days'  travel  off.  A  turnpike 
is  likely  to  be  constructed  from  the  county  seat,  via  Hunterville,  in 
Pocahontas,  to  Warm  Springs,  which  will  turn  the  tidb  of  travel  through 
the  county  passing  through  the  very  finest  grazing  lands  in  the  State. 
No  section  in  the  world  can  surpass  this  for  sheep  and  wool-raising. 
Bat  little,  if  any,  attention  has  been  paid  to  improvement  by  judicious 
<rossiiig.    Our  native  sheep  are  usually  healthy,  subject  to  few,  if  any» 
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disMs^s')  and  attain  fine  sizes.  The  yield  of  wool  is  from  3  to  5  pounds 
per  tiMd.  The  cost  of, wintering  to  the  f^moer  does  not  exceed  25  cents 
per  head.  The  increase  greatly  more  than  pays  the  keep,  leaving  the 
woe^  clear.  The  staple  is  much  larger  and  finer  than  is  usual  to  our  na- 
tive breeds,  and  seldom  injured  by  burrs.  To  capitalists  and  others  who 
might  wish  to  turn  their  attention  to  stock-rearing — especially  sheep — 
uo  section  holds  out  such  inducements  as  Nicholas  county,  Virginia. 

Respectfully,  » 

HENRY  M.  PRICE,  M.  D. 

N.  B. — Not  only  can  the  staple  be  raised,  but  likewise  manufactured; 
the  streams  affording  water  .power  to  turn  the  machinery  of  the  world. 
The  land  abounds  in  cannel,  anthracite,  and  bituminous  coal,  iron,  and 
fioe  granite  for  building  purposes.  Indeed  the  day  must  come  when 
this  section  must  manufacture  for  the  entire  Mississippi  valley. 


WUITRHALL,    NEAR    BrOWNSBURG,  RoCKBRIDGE,  Co.,  Va   , 

JdfOktry  31,  1851. 

Sir:  Having  been  slightly  indisposed  for  several  days,  I  have  devoted 
the  time  to  looking  over  your  Report  of  1850,  kindly  forwarded  by  the 
Hon.  A.  H.  H.  Stuart,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  Hon.  John  Letcher, 
M.  C. — two  gentlemen  of  steriing  integrity,  and  of  whom  we  feel  justly 
proud  in  our  district. 

Your  Report  presents  much  varied  and  valuable  information  from  Maine 
to  Oregon.  I  have  been  much  interested  in  reading  many  of  the  letters; 
and  your  volumes  will  be  carefully  preserved  for  ftiti^re  reference. 

I  read  with  interest  the  report  of  Edmund  Ruffin,  giving  an  account 
of  his  harvest  operations  for  the  years  1846  and  1848.  I  do  not  think  it 
.viy  improvement  upon  the  course  generally  pursued  in  the  valley  of 
Virginia;  and  I  will  endeavor  briefly  to  state  our  plan  of  operations 
(luring  the  harvest  month.  I  will  suppose  a  good  farm  to  have  15 
laborers:  6  of  the  best  take  the  cradles;  6  others  with  light  rakes,  with 
long  handles  and  4  to  6  teeth,  follow,  raking  and  binding  the  wheat, 
which,  when  heavy,  is  tied  in  large  sheaves,  with  double  band ;  2  small 
Lands  gather  tha  sheaves,  and  usually  an  old  trusty  hand  puts  up  the 
shocks;  10  sheaves  being  set  up,  and  2  put  on  the  top,  called  huddera. 

Thus  everything  is  closed  up  as  fast  as  the  grain  is  cut  down.  It  is 
important  that  the  wheat  be  well  shocked,  as  it  often  stands  out  several 
weeks  before  being  housed.  But  generally  the  first  cut  wheat  ma3r, 
within  a  few  days  after  the  harvest  is  over,  be  housed.  If  the  force  is 
lot  so  large,  then  make  half  shocks  the  first  round,  bringing  the  wheat  up 
to  the  edge  of  the  standing  grain;  then  7  hands  will  perform  the  work, 
3s  the  man  who  shocks  the  wheat  can  also  gather  the  sheaves,  and  the 
row  of  shocks  is  always  completed  the  second  round.  A  good  cradler 
will  cut  down  100  dozen  per  day,  which,  with  an  ordinary  bmd,  will 
make  50  bushels  of  wheat,  and,  when  the  bind  is  larger,  will  make  a 
fourth  more  if  the  wheat  is  well  filled. 

Wheat  cut  in  the  dough  state  makes  the  feirest  flour;  and  if  it  can  be 
got  dry  enough  to  grind  in  August,  it  will  make  a  beautiful  family  flour,  - 
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mtA  wHl  keep  w«ll  die  yeaf  loand .  I  fotYe,  beirerer,  found  it  aMfVipt  ky 
beat  when  mit  in  bulk,  Unn  if  left  to  get  lipe.  After  wkett^taeenot 
ffone  tbrongn  a  sweat,  there  it  no  danger  «f  its  healing,  nnlees  allaeked 
Df  the  weevil,  when  it  infariablf  heats;  and  if  it  is  not  iminwliatety 
^ironnd  out,  loss  ensues.  When  bems  become  infested  with  weevil,  it 
IS  better  t'3  rick  out  the  wheat,  thresh  it,  and  put  it  away  in  the  chaff  in 
pens,  the  bottom  a  foot  above  the  gnmiid ;  the  bottom  and  sides  lined 
with  straw,  and  well  covered .  It  can  be  cleaned  up  as  ground ;  and  in 
a  few  years  the  barns  will  be  free  from  weevil. 

Otir  county  seat,  Lexilgton,  (at  which  place  are  located  Washington 
College  and  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,)  is  tmnied  by  some  the 
Athens  of  Virginia.  It  ii  certainty  a  beautiiul  place,  has  much  IHerarj 
talent,  and  can  boast  of  niany  of  the  refinements  of  polished  Ufe.  The 
mass  of  the  population  of  Rockbridge  will  compare 'fit vorablj  with  that  of 
any  county  in  the  Old  Dominion;  and,  taking  our  valley  nom  Rpanoke 
to  Jefferson,  there  are  few  Sections  of  the  United  States,  of  the  same  extent, 
that  can  boast  of  a  betten  country.  Vast  herds  of  the  finest  beeves  are 
driven  to  the  Richmond ||  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia  markets.  Our 
milk  and  butter  are  ^ual  lo  any  in  the  world.  Our  lands  produce  every 
variety  ofgiass  and  grain.  Our  pork  and  mutton  are  ample  for  all  our 
Fants.  With  a  surplus  for  our  eastern  friends,  almost  every  variety  of 
vegetables  is  cultivated.  I  Apples,  peachds,  apricots,  nectarines,  prars, 
strawberries,  raspberries,  gooseberries,  and  currants  are  abundant  wh«r- 
ever  cnltivated  with  attention.  Our  mineral  wealth  is  inexhaustible. 
In  fine,  there  is  hardly  any  sood  thing  that  may  not  be  had  in  thii 
valley  with  industry  and  good  economy.  None  need  want  who  have 
g^  health,  for  with  leaaooable  industry  all  may  provide  the  comforts 
ofUfo. 

Our  valley  ia  also  making  rapid  strides  in  internal  im|»ovemenls;  oar 
Oeatnl  railroad*  fiom  Richmond  taps  the  valley  at  Roekfish  gap,  passes 
by  way  of  Staunton,  and  i$  heading  out  to  Covington,  butting,  as  it  were, 
against  the  Iron  moantainii. 

The  James  River  can^l  is  opened  to  Bochanan.  The  Lynchburg 
and  Tennessee  Railroad  is  progressing  rapidly  to  its  western  terminus. 
We  are  a  prosperous — we  ought  to  be  a  happy  people. 

This  yallev  will  compaie  favorably  with  any  part  of  the  United  States 
with  which  I  am  conversant  in  point  of  morals  and  religion.  Wears 
mainly  a  law-loving  and  a  law-abiding  people.  Every  little  commnnitf 
has  Its  church.  The  ministry  are  generally  men  of  a  high  order  of 
Orient,  particularly  the  Presbyterian,  Episcopalian,  Methodi8t,and  Baptiil. 
The  churches  are  generally  well  filled  every  Sabbath  by  a  people  who 
^lOtetanly  contribute  fiom  $200  to  f  1,000  annually  for  the  pastors' 

y*  h*ve  many  good  schools,  and  even  the  German  population,  who 
hava  heretofore  done  little  in  educating  their  sons  and  oaaghters,  b^in 
te  take  an  interest  in  these  matters. 

I  must  say  something  of  our  aervania  in  the  valley.  They  are  gen- 
erally a  robust,  healthy,  sleek,  well-fed,  well-clad,  and  well-boused 
people,  (I  speak  of  farm  hands  and  house  servants.)  It  is  the  interest  of 
every  master  to  take  good  care  of  his  servants;  to  see  that  they  are  not 
unnecessarily  expo«d  to  bad  weather;  te  work  them  moderately  and  tieat 
them  kindly:  m  this  way  they  are  less  liable  to  disease,  more  attached 


to  bo«fT«<i  not  giren  to  p^ng^jmd  genarafty  become  much  itttached 
to  the|unjly.  In  a  welUniered  form  there  is  rarely  a  necessity  for  cor- 
rection. Where  method  is  pursued,  you  raiely  find  aervante  out  of  pkna. 
Ia  wmter,  breakfaat  should  be  early,  dinner  at  noon,  and  suppeTat 
light.  In  the  hanreet  month  when  tabor  is  severe  and  days  lon»,  a 
slight  repeat  between  4  and  6  I'.  M.  greaUy  strengthens  the  hands;  ^d 
I  believe  this  custom  prevails  extensively  in  the  valley. 

It  \a  a  good  custom  to  give  the  hands  presenta  occasionally— say  at 
Chnstmas  and  harvest  time— or  to  allow  them  to  cultivate  an  acre  or  two 
of  corn,  which  the  master  can  buy,  or  give  permission  to  sell  elsewhere 
Servants  well- treated  rarely  ever  run  off;  but  there  are  bad  servants,  as 
well  as  bad  children,  and  when  they  need  correction  it  ought  always  to 
be  prorapjUy  attended  to.     In  making  this  statement  with  regard  to  our 
s«rfa«lMOxthd%alley,  it  is  intended  to  apply  to  our  well-ordered  farms, 
wheie,  the  proprietors  generally  superintend  their  own  hands.     There 
MB  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and  you  will  find  in  all  communiUes 
u     ™*^^»  whether  they  are  served  by  black  or  white  laborers.    Some 
wjarwho  drive  early  and  l^.     Biammon  is  their  god.     To  heap 
Y  SSr^"?*^  ^°^^  ^^^^  ^®*'  treasures,  appear  tobe  all  they  enjoy  in 
this  hfoi^Chey  are  of  litUe  serviea  to  Church  or  State.     They  would  like 
to  sea^ttia  country  improved,  yet  Ihtf  «iiever  give  one  dollar  to  that  end. 
Ihey lil»good  roads^  provided^ ^^wUl  Bake  them  through  their  neigh- 
ton  ten^.    Or  if,  perchance,  you  muat  forae  a  road  through  their  prem- 
ise, the  damage  asked  is  five  times  greater  than  the  injury  sustained. 
1  Hey  are  mere  drones,  too  penurious  to  live  well  themselves.     You  may 
here  expect  to  see  ill-fed  and  iU-dad,  ashey,  dirty,  looking  servanta. 
Ifeel  happy  to  say  these  are  but  the  exceptieoti    The  large  mass  of  oar 
valley  landed  proprietors  treat  their  servanta  well;  they  are  infinitely 
better  off  than  the  free  negroes  amongst  us^  indeed  I  will  go  fertber, 
and  say  they  are  much  better  off  than  many*  of  the  poor  white  familiea 
that  are  found  in  every-  community.     They  never  want  for  the  aub- 
stantials  of  life;  indeed  in  very  many  femilics  they  live  as  their  masters 
live,  and  work  no  harder.    When  sick,  medical  aid  is  afforded,  and  gen- 
erally they  are  well  nursed. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  general  health  of  our  county,  1  would 
remark  that  since  I  have  lived  in  the  country,  (my  present  residence,)  15 
years,  my  physictan's  bills  have  averaged  about  one  dollar  per  annum, 
ily  fomily  have  ranged  from  15  to  20.  Present  foraily  20;  5  whites  and 
15  servants.  No  medical  aid  for  the  last  3  or  4  ]rears.  Our  meals  rarely 
vary  15  minutea  from  the  appointed  time.  We  naoally  retiie  from  9  to 
10,  and  rise  from  5  to  6  the  year  round.  We  enjoy  a  good  deal  of  social 
interoouiae  with  our  immediate  neighbors;  attend  the  post  office  almoit 
every  day,  and  the  church  every  Sabbath,  whten  health  and  the  weather 
peimit.  ^ 

„      ^  HENRY  B.  J0NE3. 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank, 

CbauRMtteiMr  of  PaUmU. 
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■  '• .'        T^HiTEHALL,  Rockbridge,  Co.)  TnusDRA, 

November  20,  1^1. 

Sir:  In  answer  to  yoiir  Circular,  I  submit  the  foUowinff: 
Wheat. — Guano  is  not  extensively  used  in  the  valley  of  ViTginia,fiDin 
the  fact  that  it  is  too  extensive.  The  cost  in  Richmond  is  from  ^46 
to  ^50  per  ton,  of  2,000  pounds;  cost  o'  transportation  over  a  distance 
of  ligO  or  150  miles,  froti  $10  to  $15.  I  am  using  it  in  a  smalt  way 
this  year,  at  the  rate  of  150  to  200  pounds  per  acre,  tried  in  diflerent 
ways,  and  will,  if  living,  report  the  result  next  year.  The  article  has 
been  but  little  used  in  m^  neighborhood,  but,  in  every  experiment,  with 
decided  success.  The  yield  has  been  thought  to  be  equal  to  again  of 
6  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  where  150  pounds  were  sown.  This,  at 
the  present  low  price  of  wheat,  will  not  pay  here;  vkMt  ^|^  now 
worth  only  50  cents  per  (bushel  at  home,  and  at  Scotts^lltef  Iji^guiiegt 
market,  about  70  cents.  Guano,  costing  $3  per  hundred,  i^ipll'ifloir 
a  loss  of  50  cents  per  acte.  The  best  preparation  for  wheat  W^^leved 
to  be  a  clover-lay,  ploughed  down  in  June,  the  clover  tui  *"  """" 
depth  varying  from  6  to  "9  inches.  Our  best  farmers  nell 
formly  ]^ough  deep.  Two  or  three  ^ood  stout  horses  are  m 
2  are  most  common.  With  thd  Livmgston  plough,  and  Z  { 
the  earth  is  turned  over  from  6  to  8  it^^s  in  depth ;  this  isq 
about  the  first  of  Septeiiber,  and  immediately  sown  at  tbi 
bushel  per  acre.  If  th«  soil  is  very  good,  2  bushels  of  sew 
With  our  best  farmers,  the  yield  is  20  bushels  per  acre,  or  10  ft>  e?ery  1 
sown.  I  do  not  think  the  average  of  our  county  would  be  over  (^ 
bushels  per  acre;  for  it  r  Just  be  remembered  that  a  lai^  portion  of  our 
ftrmers  put  in  their  crop  i  badly,  from  the  fact  that  many  farm  too  much 
land,  and,  as  a  consequ<  nee,  it  is  badly  tilled.  A  few  of  our  best  farm 
era  have  made  as  much  as  42  bushels  per  acre  on  choice  lots  of  10 
acres.  This  should  tea<  6  us  the  necessity  of  paying  more  attention  to 
collecting  manures,  and  properly  applying  them.  From  my  experience 
in  farmings  I  am  of  opinion  that  every  little  hand  could  be  profitably 
employed  in  saving  and  liiaking  manure ;  and  on  large  farms,  a  force  could 
bc/set  apart  for  this  express  purpose.  With  regard  to  rotation  of  crops. 
there  is  much  diversity  of  opinion,  and  scarcely  any  three  persons  pur- 
sue the  same  rotation.  The  five  shifl  system  prevails  to  some  extent,  3 
years  grain  and  2  year^  grass,  and  in  some  cases  3  years  grass  and  2 
grain — say  com,  oats,  wlieat,  and  grass  2  years. 

Most  farmers  sow  theii*  wheat  without  any  preparation.     When  smui 

prevails  to  any  extent,  I  have  found  that  soaking  my  seed  wheat  in 

rstrong  brine,  and  rolling  it  in  lime,  answer  a  valuable  purpose;  and  1 

■  never  have  smut  with  Wfieat  thus  treated.    There  is,  howcrer,  some 

^  danger  in  this  process  if  the  fall  is  very  dry;  as  the  wheat  is  apt  to 

fpiout,  and,  with  long-continued  dry  weather,  when  slightly  coYered,  is 

apt  to  perish.     This  fall,  being  dry,  I  simply  soaked  in  strong  brine  and 

rolled  in  ashes.    Wheat  I  mixed  in  the  morning  was  coyered  by  noon: 

mixed  at  noon  what  wotild  do  till  night.    My  wheat  came  up  Wdl  and 

now  looks  promising.     The  yield  per  acre  is  on  the  increase,  and  ferm- 

ing  is  generally  improvit)g. 

Com. — Guano  is  but  little  used  on  corn  in  this  part  of  the  valley. 
With  regard  to  the  corn  crop  this  year,  it  is  a  poor  one — I  think  I  may 
•ay  a  half  crop.     Good  ftirms  readily  produce  an  average  of  50  busheli 
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WW*;  aome  few  go  higher  figaiw,-but  many  fall  below  30  bushels. 
Tte  18  one  of  our  most  valuable  crops..  We  do  not,  however,  always 
use  It  to  the  best  advantage,  as  it  is  generally  fed  on  the  cob.  In  this 
way,  1  am  of  opimon,  it  makes  the  finest  and  best  pork;  but  it  is  certainly 
■ot  Um  best  economy.  •  ' 

A  good  cIover.lay,  or  sort,  is  the  best  for  corn;  which  should  be  turned 
pier  AS  deep  as  possible,  thoroughly  harrowed,  and,  if  the  land  be  roll- 
ing, should  be  laid  off  as  near  on  a  level  as  practicable,  4  or  41  feet 
apart,  and  dnlled  to  stand,  one  stalk  in  a  place,  9  inches  apart.  The 
sod  should  not  be  disturbed;  but  the  crop  should  be  kept  dean  with  the 
eajfiutat  and  hoes.  I  have  never  fiuled  to  make  a  good  crop  of  com 
whM  thus  culuvated.  o  ^  •• 

f^  (?/ti«se».--Clover  is  very  extensively  in  use  in  the  valley 
M^lj^d  IS  considered  one  of  the  best  fertilizere.     The  seed  is 
jwi^on  wheat  or  rye  during  any  of  the  winter  months,  and  on 

i-aSl-rST  """  K 'T  V  ,  ^^  qu«n?ty  of  seed  sown  is  generally  1 
Mab^MJcres;  but  of  late  years,  I  have  sown  thicker— say  I  bushel 
lafi^jnaa^^pe  gallon  per  acre  would  be  ample  if  all  the  seed  would 
|,grow;  but  It  is  better,  wifen  seed  can  be  had  for  $4  50  or  «5 
I,  to  put  It  on  pretty  heavy,  than  haye  a  partial  failure.     When 
»«ike8  the  best  hay,  as  the  fibres  are  not  so  large.  The  yield  on 
-i,  in  good  seasons,  fully  2  tons  per  acre.    The  sameremvks 

aa^ Will  do;  one  bushel  of  seed  will  sow  10 acres.*    Light  sandy  lands 
will  produce  good  timothy,  but  not  heavy  crops.     TimoV  seed  gener- 
ally succeeds  best  whe;i  sown  early  in  the&U  on  rye -say  fiojnUiS  20th 
Au^st  to  the  1  St  of  September,     ft  is,  indeed,  now  comiS^withraanr. 
fanners  to  -ow  wheat  in  August,  particularly  the  Mediterranean  wheat.  ' 
which,  if  sown  early  makes  good  fall  pasture  for  calves.    Timothy  tnd  . 
t^ft^^'^fM^^'f^  ^^^  o.''  permanent  pastures,  and  are  not  so  liable  to  lh« 
acuon  of  the  frost.     Clover  is  often  frozen  out,  in  severe  wintera,  when 
Dot  protected  by  snow.  *««»«,  wnen 

n.il5T;Z:??*'if'^P  iL?"*^  extensively  grown  with  us,  anJPit  is  princi- 
pally  used  for  horse-feed,  ground,  and  mixed  with  corn  and  oats.  The 
ong  straw  18  cut,  and  makes  an  excellent  feed.  The  multiooie.  or  Po- 
Uind  lye,  is  becoining  common,  and  frequently  yields  40  bushels  per 
•OB-*  half  bushel  to  three-fourths  sown  per  acre,  from  the  middle  of 
rTL'^i/^"  ^?  ^^  ^!?*^.'  ^'  will  produc;  well  if  sown  l«er 

r^  J^^  mulucole,  or  Poland  rye,  was  introduced  through  our  min- 

wj;  ^J>**'  "^''V^  ^-  ^^~»  *°d  ^«  firet  grown  in  this  StitX 
Wm.  JMtassie,ejq.,  of  Nelson  county,  whose  crop,  some  yean  ago.  aver- 
Jged  about  ^bushels  per  acre.  It  has  a  beautiful  brijht  strfw,  from 
four  to  SIX  feet  high;  and,  notwithstaudin^the  straw  iS  rather  wfVii 
usuaUy  smnds  up  well  The  seed  was  fir«*soW  at  $4  per  bu.heT,  bu 
can  now  be  had  for  50  cents.  *        u.uei,  oui 

MiHt'T^^rr.^  generally  grown,  being  an  excellent  grain  for 
Stk  i«  ^'  *^  ^'%7^  or  com,  or  cut  in  the  sheaf,  ax,d  mixed 
with  rye  and  commeal.     The  product  is  from  16  to  60  bushels  per  acre- 


J    Mtwn  on  Ere  .uret.  it  moc'd  be  th:..  enough,  ev«  if  .  ,,«ck  «f  «|«Tcr  l^d  u  «id«l.f^ 
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owing  to  the  soil  and  prafaratioii  for  the  crop.  Thm  kukU  M^i  .  ^  _ 
«nUy  sown,  as  the  ciop  li  liable  to  failure  on  our  best  laiidA.  Tlie»«i« 
coDfliideied  to  be  an  eouia^stiDg  crop,  leaving  the  land  too  hght.  Cupier 
does  not  always  succeedj  well  with  oats,  particulariy  if  the  oat-crop^is 
good.  They  shade  the  gtound  too  much;  and,  when  taken  off,  the  hot 
suns  of  July  and  August  not  unfrequently  kill  the  young  and  tender 
clover.  The  price  for  seteral  years  past  has  been  from  3U  to  331  cents 
per  busliel;  are  now  worth  from  30  to  40  cents.  Barley,  peas,  ana  bwns 
are  not  much  cultivated  in  our  county*  '  The  valley  of  Virginia  abounds 
in  fine  cattle.  I  will,  however,  leave  this  query  in  the  hands  of  more 
experienced  cattle-grazier^.  Pine  butter  is  made,  but  there  are  few.&roa- 
ers  who  give  their  entire  !|ttention  to  dairy  husbandry.  Our  surplus  but- 
ter finds  at  Richmond  a  rjeady  market  at  a  price  varying  from  15  to  25 
cents  per  pound,  according  to  quality.  The  little  cheese  llitii' ii^JMde, 
finds  a  home  market  at  llTcents  per  pound. 

Horses. — The  supply  anout  equal  to  the  demand  Yeiir 
rough  bred  horses  sure  raised  in  our  county.  They  are  moBi 
strong;  fitted  for  the  plough  and  wagon;  are  easily  broken,  ' 
taken  in  hand  when  twoi  years  old.  At  this  afe  they  aK^l 
easily  broken,  and  shoul^  be  carefully  and  gently  handled,) 
light  wortc.  When  thorcaighly  broken  and  gentle,  they  may  til^ turned 
ou^Aod  oi^^Pworked  occfiionally  until  four  years  old,  when  tM^cao  be 
poftoiegidltwork.  The  ptice  of  horses  Haies  from  ^^  to  $139^  •  large, 
strong,  weU-fafOken  horse |usnally  commands  $100.  Mules  are  qoIimm^ 
laiaed^  iarnraeh  used,  except  about  our  iron- works,  where  they  are  found 
to  wmrtelter  than  hories;  will  stand  harsher  treatment  and  rougher 
mostly  brought  here  from  Kentucky.     Price  about  the 
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Bogt. — ^The  Irish  graiiers  and  mixed  Berkshires  are  our  common 
a^iek.  The  latter  coaM}  to  maturity  sooner  than  the  former.  The 
nMrthod  of  prodifcin^  pork  is  a  problem  I  have  not  yet  solved. 
Buii]Mi|iniely  paidjfor  it  when  sold  under  $5  per  hundred.  This 
it  winlmnmand  ffiJand  perhaps  more.  My  plan  of  raising  hogs 
never  to  keep  over  one  winter.  My  usual  average  ia  175  to  200 
pounds.  I  calculate  on  lUO  pounds  after  my  hogs  are  pat  up  to  fatten, 
which  is  generally  done  m  September.  A  hoe,  to  be  profitable,  should 
always  be  kept  growing,  ind  never  suffered  to  oecome  lean.  With  nice 
keeping,  hogs  may  be  mitde  to  weigh  150  pounds  from  March  1st  to 
December.  I  usually  iaed  a  little  corn,  with  vegetablaa  'and  sk>pt, 
-tfuough  the  winter.  I  get  my  hogs  on  closer  as  early  aa  possible  in 
summer.  So  soon  as  the  fruit  beains  to  drop,  let  then  have  acsess  lo 
the  orchard;  and  about  the  1st  of  Septeonber  put  theoa  vp  to  fitttta, 
^ving  them  fallen  fruit,  with  corn  cut  up  with  slop,  once  a  jay,  closing 
with  com  in  November  j^d  December.  My  bacon  is  naifoiinly  good 
auid  firm,  producing  fine  lard  and  sweet  hams.  I  usually  make  Uiree 
killings  in  November  and  December,  taking  the  fattest  in  order.  Salt 
^wn  at  the /ate  of  one  bushel  to  800  pounds  of  pork.  If  the  weather 
is  warm,  I  leave  my  meat  in  from  seven  to  ten  days;  if  e4dd,  it  may  )» 
aeveral  weeki.  Dnriog  fifteen  years  I  have  not  lost  a  pieca  of  haeoa.  I 
«alt  from  3,000  to  6,000  pounds  annually. 

PoUUoet. — "The  Irish  (potato  does  well  with  us.     I  have  been  but 
litde  troubled  with  rot;  usually  plant  good-atted  potatoes,  cat  and  rolled 


in  hn»,  ttid  planted  on  ashes;  crop  vanes  fitJm  100  to  300  bushels  per 
aera.    Price,  this  year,  50  cents  per  bushel;  but  often  falls  to  25  cents 
The  sweet  potato  is  but  litUe  cultivated  in  the  valley,  and  generally 
fiom  the  slip.    They  are  mostly  small,  and  not  well  flavored. 

The  farmers  of  our  county  are  beginning  to  pay  more  attention  to 
fhut.  Select  varieties  ate  introduced,  and  in  a  few  years  the  article  will 
be  extensivdy  sent  to  market.  I  planted  a  good  orchard,  fifteen  years 
since,  of  some  600  trees,  from  the  nursery  of  James  Sinton,  esq.,  near 
Richmond,  Virginia.  There  is  in  my  orchard  much  good  fruit,  and  I 
ftrely  fell  m  raising  enough  for  family  use  the  year  round.  I  cultivate 
the  different  varieties  of  pippin,  the  Baldwin,  Swaar,  Rhode  Island 
greening,  lady-apple,  seek-no-further,  bell-flower,  and  different  varieties  of 
rassets,  pears,  peaches,  nectarines,  and  apricots— all  of  which  do  well. 
I  plant  peach-trees  every  year,  and,  as  many  die,  other  trees  succeed 
them.  In  this  way  the  stock  is  kept  up,  and  I  rarely  fail  of  having 
sone  peaches.  I  have  no  remedy  for  the  yellows.  Where  the  cattle 
tnmpaboat  the  roots  of  the  peach- trees  they  generally  last  longer. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

„       ^  ^  HENRY  B.  JONES. 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewbaivk. 

P.  S— I  have  kept  a  diary  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  have  the  range 
of  tfij  thermometer  at  daylight.  I  send  you  a  table  for  the  months  of 
lurch,  June,  and  November,  for  the  last  three  years: 
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*  Mrreury  in  laat  week  haa  randni,  in  keat  of  day,  tt%m  9tP  to  90°. 
1  Ummrf  roM  to  88P  at  9  P.  Ml 
X  From  home.    Ran^  akout  SO* . 


The  coldest  weather  I  have  known  in  the  valley  for  the  last  16  years, 
the  mercury  fell  to  6°  below  zero.  The  weather  here  in  summer  is  never 
i«ry  hot  fox  coany  days  together.  General  range  of  mercury  from  75^  to 
88^.    I  have  known  it  as  high  as  %°  occasionally,  for  2  or  3  days. 

Our  winters  have  been  mild  for  several  years  past,  with  occasioQ/al 
edd,  generally  not  lasting  a  week. 


Amherst  County,  Virginia, 

January  1,  1862. 
Sir:  In  my  communications  which  have  been  published  in  the  Reports 
oC  tbe  Patent  Office,  I  have  answered  nearly  aU  of  the  questions  pro- 

Eunded  in  your  Circular;  and  I  must  now  consider  them  merely  as 
nts  or  suggestions  in  shaping  the  present  reply. 

In  pursuing  the  course  above  indicated,  I  will  make  a  few  suggestions 
on  the  subject  oi grazing  land  with  regard  to  its  improvement,  and  will 
copy  from  a  short  essay  I  wrote  for  the  ''  Southern  Planter"  in  the  year 
1849. 

To  graze  arable  land  during  the  whole  period  it  is  not  in  cultivation, 
is  certain  to  impoverish  it;  but  judicious  grazing  is  often  necessary  and 
advantageous.  For  instance:  a  &nner  has  a  tract  of  high  land  which  he 
wishes  to  improve,  but  it  is  thickly  set  in  sassafras  bushes,  running 
briars,  and  other  pests.  Now,  I  contend  that  **  hard  grazing,"  with 
both  cattle  and  sheep,  for  at  least  three  years,  or  until  these  pests  are 
extirpated,  is  the  more  rational  system;  for  if  the  land  be  cultivated  befora 
they  are  destroyed,  they  spring  up  with  the  crop,  which  is  injured;  and 
when  the  field  is  again  cultivated,  shrubbing  and  grubbing  have  to  be 
resorted  to,  and  a  sufficiency  of  labor  expendea  to  pay  nearly  for  the  land. 
On  rich  land,  I  think  it  also  advisable  to  graze  clover  the  first  year,  as 
it  will  keep  down  the  weeds,  and  prevent  their  destroying  the  young 
clover.  On  spongy  land,  also,  particularly  such  as  has  onit  a  heavy  coat 
of  v^etable  matter,  trampling  the  land  by  cattle  is  certainly  an  advan- 
ti^eous  practice.  But  to  graze  clover  the  second  year,  or  land  almost 
destitute  of  vegetable  matter,  if  free  from  the  pests  above  mentioned, 
ought  not,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  an  advocate. 

Guano.— I  have  used  guano  for  the  last  three  years  on  wheat,  oats, 
com,  and  tobacco;  and  notwithstanding  I  am  ^eased  with  the  fertility 
it  imparts,  and  the  increased  production  from  its  use  on  several  cropt, 
yet  I  doubt,  with  the  pcesent  low  prices  of  agricultural  productions,  and 
the  high  price  paid  for  the  article,  whether  its  general  use  will  be  profit- 
able in  this  vicinity.  On  land  which  would  have  produced  about  7  or 
8  bushels  of  wheat  without  guano,  the  yield,  with  the  application  of  200 
pounds  to  the  acre,  was  about  14  bushels.  On  poor  land,  which  prob- 
ably would  have  made  three  barrels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  with  an  appli- 
cation of  the  same  quantity  of  guano,  it  yielded  between  four  and  nve 
barrels.  Oh  oats,  the  beneficial  effect  on  poor  land  was  greater;  but 
on  rich  Land  I  could  discover  no  advantage  from  its  use ;  and  on  tobacco, 
Ibe  land  being  very  rich,  I  saw  no  difference  in  the  plants  on  which 
guano  was  applied,  either  in  theii  size  or  eariy  maturity.  It  is  true  that 
jdover,  following  the  ^all  grain,  is  benefited,  that  a  better  stand  may  bt 
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expected,  and  a  more  laxurjant  growth  realized.  Bat  when  W9  vtiect 
that  «t  least  one  in  three  of  ^ur  wheat  crops  is  destroyed)  omneh  1ii|iiMfl 
by  rust  or  other  fetalities,  ivte  may  well  doubt,  at  $50  per  ton,  with  wftmi 
at  70  cents  per  bushel,  whether  it  could  be  profitably  used  fer  that  grain 
on  such  land  as  mine. 

][  would  suggest  that  the  inspector  of  guano  should  be  required  by  law , 
in  each  State,  to  analyze  every  parcel  or  load,  and  brand  on  each  bag  the 

rtr  centage  of  ammonia  and  phosphates  which  it  contains.  The  guano 
bought  last  fall  was  quite  damp;  and  from  that  circumstance,  together 
with  the  smell  and  appearance,  I  was  satisfied  it  had  been  adulterated. 
But  as  it  was  ordered  from  Kew  York,  I  was  compelled  to  take  it.  This 
guano  had  been  inspected,  and  marked  No.  1. 

The  analysis  of  several  c^goes  by  the  Maryland  State  chemist  shows 
that  the  diffenenee  in  several  cargoes  of  that  which  was  not  adalterated, 
in  the  per  centage  of  ammonia  and  phosphates,  was  very  considetable;  for 
one  cai^o  had  as  much  as  Id.  14  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  and  32  per  cent, 
of  phosphates;  whilst  anothfr  had  only  12.09  per  cent,  of  the  former, 
and  25.80  of  the  latter;  whidh  makes  a  difference  of  at  least  25  per  cent, 
in  the  value  of  the  two  carsdes,  and  proves  clearly  the  necessity  of  having 
inspectors  qualified  to  analyze  this  article,  and  required,  by  neavy  pen- 
alties, to  discharge  their  duty. 

/Vvt/  TVest. — I  would  akso  suggest  to  those  planting  peach  trees  to 
remove  the  earth  at  the  roof  of  their  young  trees  in  the  month  of  Maich, 
tie  br^m-straw  aronnd  the  body  of  each  tree,  and  then  rspUee  the«atth. 
The  straw  ought  to  extend  into  the  ground  as  fiir  as  permitlsd  by  tiM 
roots,  and  mbmit  six  inches  fabove  the  earth  when  replaced.  I  have  pur- 
sued  this  course  for  several  years;  and  although  it  is  not  an  entire  pro- 
tection against  the  worm,  yet  but  few  trees  were  injured  where  this 
remedy  was  used. 

Tchacco. — ^This  plant  is  Cultivated  very  largely  in  this  part  of  Yirginta, 
but,  to  be  profitable,  ought  ko  be  grown  on  very  rich  land  for  foreign 
maricets,  or  on  mem  ground  |o  be  manufoctured  at  home  ;  for  the  cost  of 
cultivating  SB  acre  of  rich  land,  which  will  make  from  1,900  to  1,200 
pounds,  is  but  little  more  tfalan  on  ordinary  land,  which  will  produce  but 
half  that  quantity;  and  the  larger  sells  generally  at  a  higher  price  tbaii 
the  smaller.  New-ground  tobacco,  for  manufacturing,  ought  to  be  fine; 
consequendy,  must  be  grown  on  thin  land,  as  it  commands  a  much  higher 
pfiCe. 

The  Census  of  1840  makes  the  quantity  of  tobacco  nown  in  Tirginia 
90,600,000  pounds;  whereas  the  average  crop  is  esnmated  at  60,009 
hogsheads,  which  is  equal  to  70,000,000  pounds.  But  I  suppose  the 
Gmsus  of  1850  will  correct  this  error. 

Very  respectfully, 

RICHARD  G.  MORRIS. 
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BvcKuroHAM  60UNTT,  ViiiianA, 

December  15,  1851. 

Sim:  I  submit  for  your  censideration  the  following  observations  upoft 
some  of  the  topics  embraced  in  your  last  Circular,  a  copy  of  which  Mi 
beeareoently  received.   The  county  of  Buckingham  lies  on  the  south  lidd 


fC^pmfarivBS)  aei^entf^ea  above  RiclunoBdi  and  is  characteiifid  by  t^ 
•Mna^gfiiwal  foatofipraf'  tbs  adjacent  oouAties  of  Appomattox,  Pnno* 
$^«ard,  and  Cnwaherlanfl.  Our  staple  pioductions  are  tobacco,  whsat> 
corn,  and  oats. 

WHimU. — The  varieties  most  commonly  sown  are  the  early  purple* 
8tiaw»  the  late  purple  straw,  the  golden-chaff,  the  Etnirian,  and  th« 
Turkey  wheat.  The  Mediterranean  and  the  red  May  were  extensively 
sown  a  few  years  ago;  but  these  varieties  are  not  as  much  admired  hoe 
now  as  formerijrs  Very  little  wheat  is  sown  in  the  month  of  September, 
on  account  of  liability  to  injury  from  the  depiedations  of  the  Hessian 

S"  J.  The  usual  time  of  sowing  is  firom  the  1st  of  October  to  the  15th  of 
ovember.  Could  the  frrmers  sow  their  whole  crop  of  wheat  within 
a  few  days,  they  would  probably  prefer  the  first  10  days  of  October.  A 
bushel  and  a  half  to  two  bushels  to  the  acre  are  sown  on  rich  lots,  as 
well  as  fertile  low- grounds.  There  is,  however,  no  question  connected 
with  a^culture,  in  reference  to  which  there  prevails  a  greater  diversity 
of  opinion,  than  that  of  the  proper  quantity  of  seed  to  we  acre.  From 
th^  age  of  Columella  to  the  present  time,  this  appears  to  have  been  a 
fiuitful  subject  of  discussion  among  farmers.  Tne  greatest  foe  to  the 
wheat  crop  is  the  rust.  In  1850  the  injury  caused  by  rust  was  immense, 
but  the  crop  of  1851  was  of  fine  quality,  and  more  abundant  than  usual. 
It  is  difficult,  if  not  inyossible,  to  state  the  averace  yield  for  the  county. 
Some  a^culturists  who  sow  wheat  appear  to  rdy  infinitdy  more  upon 
their  fantk  than  their  weriu  or  their  soil.  Rcyecting  all  sober  and  ra- 
tional eauiectations  of  reaping  a  reward,  such  persons,  buoyed  up  by 
bops,  and  prompted  by  a  sanguine  temperament,  sow  wheat  upon  land 
iamable  of  yielding  anythiac  wfint  than  a  lig^t  ciop  ot  stnw.  Fortu- 
nately, there  are  not  many  of  this  character.  Excluding  these  abortive 
eftirtay  I  think  the  product  on  ordinary  land  may  be  estimated  at  8 
bushels  per  acre;  on  land  above  the  averaM  fertilitir,  10  to  15;  and  ob 
rich  lotsy  or  fertile  low-grounds,  firom  20  to  30  bushels  per  acre.  Thoee 
who  grow  wheat  after  clover  ploi^h  the  land  between  the  10th  of  July 
and  the  1st  of  September,  as  their  engagements  and  the  seasons  wiU 
permit.  Ploughs  drawn  by  2  or  3  horses  are  used,  as  the  depUi  of  the 
soil  and  the  amount  of  vegetable  matter  on  the  sur&ce  may  indicate. 
Some  intelligent  fermers  in  Albemarle  county  plough  only  once,  then 
sow  the  wheat  and  harrow  the  land.  In  my  opmion,  a  second  plough- 
ing with  one-horse  ploughs  before  sowing  th&  wheat,  and  harrowing  the 
la^  subsequent  to  sowmg,  is  a  preferable  plan,  and  one  that  will  com- 
pensate for  the  additional  labor.'  A  second  plou^ing  with  a  two-horse 
plough  (instead  of  a  single  plough)  is  sometimes  rendered  necessary  by 
the  amount  of  vegetable  matter  which  grows  so  luxuriantly,  during  hot 
and  wet  weather,  in  July  and  August.  The  tobacco  crop  requires  so 
much  attention  and  labor  during  the  summer,  that  the  mass  of  our  agri- 
culturists have  but  little  o^^rtunity  for  Mowing  land  for  wheat. 
Hence,  their  principal  reliance  for  wheat  is  upon  the  tobacco  and  corn 
land,  after  these  two  crops  have  matured  and  been  removed.  Wheat 
yields  better  after  tobacco  than  we  can  obtain  upon  adjacent  land  of 
equal  fertility.  This  fJRCt,  well-known  among  tobacco  planters,  was  a 
great  puzzle  to  Judge  Buel,  of  New  York,  who  considered  tobacco  a 
great  exhauster.  This  is  true;  but  I  think  com  exhausts  the  fertility  of 
our  land  mwe  than  tobacco.    The  latter  is  grown  upon  fresh  land,  or 
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upon  land  enriched  by  manure,  or  by  the  use  of  clover  and  plaster.  'tbiM 
fict,  considered  in  connexioii  with  the  thorough  cultivation  required  by 
the  crop  of  tobacco,  will  explain  to  northern  agriculturists  why  a  good 
crop  of  wheat  is  usually  obtained  from  land  which  was  cultivated  in 
tobacco  the  preceding  year. 

Within  the  last  five  yearf;,  several  farmers  in  this  and  the  adjacent 
counties  have  sown  guano  upon  their  wheat  land;  and,  while  I  have 
heard  of  some  disappointment,  the  testimony  preponderates  in  favor  of 
guano  as  a  valuable  fertilizer.    This  manure  condense  groat  power  in 
a  small  bulk;  and  hence  its  portability  gives  it  a  great  recommendatioii 
with  all  who  properly  appiteciate  the  value  of  labor  and  time.    The 
quantity  generally  sown  upqn  wheat  land  is  200  pounds  to  the  acre.    I 
believe  that  most  of  those  \r ho  use  guano  in  Virginia  have  acted  upon 
the  plan — strongly  enforced  |a  few  years  ago — of  ploughing  in  the  guano 
deep,  then  sowing  the  whea^,  and  covering  it  by  the  harrow  or  one-horse 
ploughs.    The  reason  assigned  in  favor  of  burying  the  guano  deep,  is 
the  tendency  of  its  ammonia  to  escape  rapidly.    To  guard  against  this 
tendency,  plaster  may  be  mixed  with  guano  in  proportion  of  one-fourth 
of  the  former  to  three- fourths  of  the  latter;  thus  combined,  the  sul- 
phuric acid  of  the  faster  ^ill  unite  with  the  ammonia  of  the  guano, 
and  retain  it  for  the  gradual  nourishment  and  progressive  development 
of  the  growing  crop.    So  far  as  my  limited  experience  has  enabled  rae 
to  jud^e,  I  am  opposed  to  |)loughing  in  guano  very  deep.    Instead  of 
ploughing  it  under  to  the  depth  of  eight  or  ten  inches,  with  ploughs 
drawn  by  two  or  three  ho^s,  I  prefer  to  plough  it  in  with  one  horse 
ploughs,  and  to  cover  the  gtano  only  three  or  four  inches.    In  this  way 
I  believe  the  guano  becomes  more  speedily  and  more  thoroughly  incor- 
porated with  the  soil  than  at  a  lower  depth,  and  that  the  effect  upon 
the  wheat  crop  is  more  beqeficial.    I  am  aware  that  this  method  nas 
been  objected  to  upon  the  gtound  that,  although  the  effect  of  guano  n»y 
be  very  apparent  and  very  salutary  when  thus  applied,  it  is  more  evan- 
escent than  when  covered  deep.     On  the  contrary,  I  think  that  the 
effect  of  guano  is  not  only  more  decided  and  beneficial  when  it  is 
ploughed  in  superficially,  but  that  its  effects  are  equally,  if  not  more, 
permanent.     Ammonia   is  one   of  the   most  valuable   constituents  of 
stable- manure;  yet  the  almost  invariable  practice — a  practice  sanctioned 
equally  by  experience  and  observation — is  to  plough  in  this  kind  of 
manure  superficially.    I  have  heard  of  no  one  in  Virginia  whose  success 
in  the  use  of  guano  has  been  more  encouraging  than  that  of  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby  Newton,  of  Westmoreland,  who  has  been  convinced  by  expe- 
rience that  guano  exerts  a  tnore  powerful  influence  when  ploughed  in 
superficially  than  when  ploughed  in  deep,  as  recommended  by  others. 
This  manure  augments  the  crop  of  wheat,  and  insures  a  good  stand  of 
clover;  but  in  our  country  its  effect  is  not  supposed  to  continue  more 
than  twelve-or  eighteen  months  beyond  the  period  of  application.    Cole- 
man, in  his  work  on  the  Agriculture  of  Great  Britain,  &c.,  states  that 
upon  some  of  the  meadows  of  England  the  beneficial  effects  of  one 
application  of  guano  were  quite  perceptible  for  three  years.    Is  not  this 
more  protracted  effect  to  be  attributed  to  the  comparatively  low  temper- 
ature and  humid  atmosphere  of  England  ?    In  England  guaifo,  wneii 
sold,  is  often  warranted  to  contain*  16  per  cent,  of  ammonift.    TIm 
inspection  laws  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  do  not  enable  the  purchasers 


of  guano  to  slacertain  the  proportion  of  ammonia,  although  this  is  the 
niost  valuable  constituent.  Dr.  Higsins,  the  Stale  chemist  of  Maryland, 
has  lately  mentioned  the  result  of  the  inspection  of  several  cargoes  fur* 
njshed  him  by  the  city  inspector  of  Baltimore.  In  these  the  ammonia 
varied  from  11  to  \6\  per  cent.;  yet  all  were  passed  as  No.  1!  The 
inspection  laws  of  both  States  should  be  amended,  and  the  price  of 
guane^be  adjusted  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  ammonia.  According 
to  Professor  Johnston,  this  amount  has  been  found  to  vary  from  7  to  SfS 
per  cent,  in  different  cargoes  imported  into  England.  In  Peru  the  cur- 
rent price  of  guano  is  60  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  $10  for  the  ton  of 
2,000  pounds.  The  price  at  which  this  manure  is  sold  in  our  Atlantic 
cities  beinff  five  times  as  high  as  the  current  price  intern,  it  is  no  less 
our  duty  than  our  interest  to  endeavor  to  avoid  purchasing  any  unless 
well  assured  of  its  purity.  One  of  the  indirect  benefits  likely  to  result 
from  the  importation  oi  guano,  will  be  the  stimulus  imparted  to  the 
inventive  genius  of  our  scientific  men.  Investigations  and  researches 
in  agricultural  chemistry  will  be  gready  extended,  experiments  multi- 

Slied,  and  artificial  manures  of  value  be  probably  made.  Professor 
ohnston  ascribes  the  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  guano  in  England 
to  the  efforts  of  scientific  men  to  make  valuable  compounds  to  supersede 
its  use.  1  tmst  that  the  negotiations  carried  on  by  our  government  with 
that  of  Peru,  in  reference  to  guano,  will  be  successful.  If  so,  the  con- 
sumption would  be  much  augmented  in  consequence  of  the  diminished 
price  at  which  it  would  be  sold.  Whether,  firom  any  cause,  the  price  be 
diminished  or  not,  we  should  not  permit  ourselves  to  regard  guano  as  a 
panacea  for  the  many  evils  arising  from  a  long-continued  system  of  bad 
Husbandry.  Fortunately  for  us,  there  are  other  manures  and  other 
means,  by  the  judicious  use  of  which  our  crops  may  be  augmented  and 
our  lands  improved. 

Corn. — The  varieties  in  use  are  numerous.  This  grain  is  made  for  do. 
mestic  consumption  almost  exclusively  in  this  part  of  the  State.  The 
modes  of  cultivation  are  very  diversified.  However  defective  the  plan  of 
cultivation  may  be  upon  some  farms,  the  crop  is  generally  cultivated  upon 
more  enlightened  principles  than  those  which  prevailed  some  years  ago. 
Deeper  ploughing  during  the  winter,  and  a  more  thorough  preparation  of 
tlie  soil  in\he  spring,  by  the  use  of  the  coulter  and  harrow,  previous  to 
planting  corn,  constitute  a  part  of  the  present  system  of  cultivation. 
After  the  corn  has  come  up,  it  is  important  to  keep  the  land  open,  to  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  grass  and  weeds,  and  avoid  breaking  the  roots  of  the 
com,  as  well  as  to  complete  the  cultivation  by  the  commencement  of  the 
wheat  harvest.  To  accomplish  these  purposes,  harrows,  coulters,  culti- 
vators, and  single  ploughs  are  used,  as  the  hilly  or  level  surfece,  and 
other  peculiarities  of  the  field,  and  the  nature  of  the  seasons,  may  suggest 
as  most  appropriate.  Bianure  made  upon  the  farm,. being  in  demand  for 
the  tobacco  land,  is  very  seldom  appHed  to  land  designed  for  a  corn  crop. 
Coarse  and  undecomposed  manure  from  the  farm-yard,  if  hauled  out  and 
ploughed  in  for  the  benefit  of  the  com  crop,  is  more  injurious  than  other- 
wise in  this  region.  Such  manure,  when  thus  used,  may  be  beneficial 
in  other  States  of  the  Union — as,  for  insUmce,  in  some  of  the  northern  and 
northwestern  States,  where  the  atmosphere  is  more  damp  and  the  ther- 
mometer ranges  not  so  high  as  in  middle  Virginia.  It  was  this  kind  of 
manure  which  Judge  Duel,  the  former  editor  of  the  Cultivoior,  recom- 
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mended  to  be  hauled  out  ii^  th«  spjing  and  ploughed  in  deep,  in  oidcr 
**  5*^'Jf*"^n^>  ^•t  ti»€  procesi  of  decompositioa  might  be  cctQpieud 
under  the  ground,  and  the  com  crop  nourished  and  inTigOTatod  mtSe 
aame  time.  With  great  dc|erencefor  hia  opinions  upon  most  agiiouiliiiil 
subjects,  I  do  not  approve  qf  this  mode  of  using  coarse  md  hal^rotted 
mrai^ard  manure  in  this  locality.  I  think  such  manure  had  better  be 
hauled  out  in  the  spring,  a^d  applied  as  a  top  dressing  to  young  ckner. 
If  plaster  be  then  sown  upon  the  manure,  after  it  has  been  spread,  ao 
much  the  better.  We  com«ience  planting  com  about  the  first  of  Apiil 
1  hii  gram  is  our  chief  reliance  for  bread,  as  well  as  fbod  for  stock.  The 
average  product  may  be  estimated  at  from  30  to  40  bushels  per  aaie  on 
low  grounds,  and  on  high  l»nd  from  15  to  20  bushels  per  acre.  When 
the  crop  has  matured,  the  best  portion  of  the  field  is  sown  in  wheat  in 
the  fell,  and  the  remainder  in  oats  during  the  following  spring. 

The  Oai crop  is  generally  made  upon  inferior  land;  hence  I  think  the 
average  product  per  acre  does  not  exceed  15  bushels.  We  make  no  bar- 
ley or  rye.  . 

Peas  and  Beans  arc  cultivated  for  family  use,  but  not  as  field  ciope. 
A  few  individuals  only  cultivate  peas  with  any  view  of  renovating  the 
soil.  No  edible  root  is  cultijrated  in  fields.  We  have  turnip  patc£a  of 
one  «r  t^o  acres,  but  no  tuifiip  fields,  as  the  farmers  of  England  have. 

/'o^afoef  .—Irish  and  swe^t  potatoes  are  grown  tor  domestic  coBsami>- 
tion,  though  not  for  sale.  *^ 

Uniortunately  for  us,  we  j>ay  very  little  attention  to  meadow grastu, 
and,  of  couree,  meadows  "4re  few  and  fiir  between."  The  ai^um  of 
hay  obtained  may  be  estimated  at  1^  ton  per  acre.  Timothy  does  not 
thnve  well  m  our  climate;  ^id  1  legivd  herdagrass  as  the  beat  and  mnet 
hardy  grasa  we  have.  Cbdw  nicceeds  tolerably  well ;  but  doei  not  at- 
tain that  luxuriance  of  moWth  here  which  it  does  in  several  counties 
unmediately  below  the  HlueiRidge. 

In  reference  to  i>owyiftijloii*y^ 
18  made;  and,  while  the  pladtera  have  milk  and  butter  enough  for  fiuniiy 
consumption,  very  little  butter  is  aold. 

The  stock  of  eaUU  has,  *thin  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  been 
JfX!'!®    i^  crossing  with  khe  Durham  and  Devon  stocks.     Yoi  aak. 

What  is  the  cost  of  raising  neat  catUe  till  three  years  old ;  the  usual  priceat 
mat  age;  and  the  value  of  good  dairy  cows  in  spring  and  fell?"  Toraiae 
a  calf  Ull  three  years  old  may  be  esUmated  to  cost  $8;  and,  at  that  ace. 

'  ^"""it  ^7*1^  ?^^-  ^  J«^  ^^"^  <^o^^  with  her  calf,  iA  the  ntm, 
IS  worth  ^24;  by  the  fell,  her  value  would  be  reduced  to  $17  or  $iaT 

<5^e^.--We  keep  sheep,  more  with  the  view  of  obtaining  lambs  and 
mutton  for  our  tables  than  for  the  purpose  of  selUng  them,  or  be. 
cause  we  desire  to  sell  wool.  No  person  in  this  portion  of  Viigima 
icecM  large  flocks  of  sheep  for  the  special  object  of  wool-growinff. 

Hogs.— The  stock  of  liogs  may  be  considered  fair.  The  plantera 
^se  hogs  enough  to  furnish  their  families  with  a  liberal  supply  of  good 

Frui/.— The  culture  of  fruit  is  receiving  increased  attention,  though 
not  to  that  degree  which  this  subject  merits. 

Tb&icco.—The  agriculturists  of  this  portion  of  Virginia  should  be  re- 
garded  more  as  planters  thw  formers.  Although  we  sow  a  good  4eal 
of  wheat,  our  principal  crop  is  tobacco.     The  greater  portion  of  our 


naniBe  is  annually  applied  to  land  inleiided  fi>r  this  crop.  Tobacco  is 
grown  anon  fnah  land,  manured  lota,  and  upon  land  improved  bw  tbe 
QM  of  clover  and  planter.  Some  planters  m  this  and  the  adjouung 
oooBtiee  have  used  gnano  with  anooeaa  in  the  production  of  this  staple. 
I  hare  town  guano  at  the  rate  of  200  pounds  per  acre  upon  tobacco 
land,  and  ploughed  in  the  guano  with  two-horse  ploughs;  and  I  have 
alio  uaed  this  manure  in  the  hi'l  for  tobacco;  but  the  effect  upon  the  crop 
disappointed  me,  and  was  far  less  beneficial  than  the  effect  produced 
by  guano  upon  my  wheat  land.  The  average  product  of  tobacco  in 
this  county  may  be  estimated  at  700  pounds  per  acre.  I  know  of  no 
new  pioeeaa  of  culture.  This  crop  requires  a  greater  amount  of  labor 
than  any  other;  and,  if  the  planters  were  dependent  upon  the  labor  of 
hirelings,  very  little,  if  any,  tobacco  would  be  made  in  Virginia.  The 
attention  and  labor  re(;[uisite  for  the  production  of  this  stade  preclude, 
the  planters  from  making  many  improvements,  which  would  contribute 
not  less  to  the  value  than  to  the  embellishment  of  their  estates.  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  understood  as  maintaining  that  the  agricultural  improve- 
menteof  our  country  are  incompatible  with  the  cultivation  of  tobacco; 
but  I  am  confident  that  our  progress  in  improvement  would  be  much 
Bore  rapid  if  the  plan  ten  generally  would  reduce  the  amount  of  this 
crop.  If  they  would  plant  not  more  than  half  the  usual  number  of  hills, 
more  labor  and  time  could  be  devoted  to  other  useful  purposes.  Agri- 
culturists are,  however,  reluctant  to  abandon  habits  to  which  their  an- 
cestors,  as  well  as  themselves,  have  -been  accustomed.  With  them, 
change  is  a  slow  and  gradual  pioceta.  Unlike  aome  of  the  poUtical  em- 
pirics of  the  piesei^  day,  they  do  aot  always  regard  innovation  and  im- 
provement, alteration  and  reform,  as  synonymous  terms. 

JiuMres.— We  have  no  marl  or  lime,  and  we  rely  mainly  upon  the 
BaniUB  obtained  from  our  stables  and  fenn-pena.  Into  the  latter  we 
haul  enr  com  stalks,  and  feed  with  straw,  shocks,  6lc.  The  cattle  eat 
▼hat  the^  want,  and  trample  the  remainder  under  their  feet.  Occasion- 
ally, dunng  the  fidl  and  winter,  leaves  aie  hailed  from  Uie  forest  and 
nit  into  the  stables  and  ferm-pens.  In  the  spring  the  stable  manure  is, 
nauled  out,  and,  being  spread,  is  then  ploughed  under.  The  well  rotted' 
portion  of  the  ferm-pen  manure  is  used  in  the  same  manner.  The  coarse 
and  nndecomposed  part  of  the  ferm-pen  manure  is  used  in  the  spring  for 
top^ieesing  clover,  or  is  allowed  to  remain  until  the  fall,  and  is  men 
hauled  out  and  ploughed  under  for  the  benefit  of  the  wheat  crop.  Many 
pianien  sow  plaster  upon  their  manure  before  it  is  plou^ed  under.  The 
abundaiice  or  land  within  the  limits  of  our  vast  confederacy,  the  low 
priceat  which  land  is  sold  by  the  ^vernment  and  by  individuals,  the, 
sparseBess  of  population,  the  high  price  of  labor,  and  the  want  of  capital,  * 
have  all  tended  to  retard  the  agricultural  improvement  of  the  United 
States.  The  influences  of  these  peculiar  eircumstances  have  been  great, 
and  they  have  not  ceased  to  operate .  Notwithstanding  the  rapid  increase 
of  pofmiatkin,  the  price  of  labor  continues  high.  It  cannot  now  be  prof- 
itably emploved  in  the  cultivation  of  poor  land;  and  this  obvious  truth 
has  attrsctea  attention  and  excited  thought.  The  importance  of  enrich- 
ing the  soil  is  acknowledged,  and  more  than  ever  appreciated.  It  is 
also  gratifying  to  know  that  agriculmre  is  no  longer  regarded  as  undo- 
aerviag  the  notice  of  the  educated  and  intelligent.  Some  years  ago  ag- 
ricultural books  and  papera  were  derided  and  denounced ;  but  that  day 
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has  passed.  Works  on  ngriculture  are  now  bought  and  studied,  and 
agricultural  papers  are  in  demand.  When  men  seek  to  acquire  scientific 
knowledge — when  they  evince  a  desire  to  profit  by  the  suggestions  and 
experience  of  others,  as  well  as  their  own — no  apprehension  of  a  retro- 
grade movement  need  be  indulged.  And  if  the  planter  should  not  be 
able  to  travel  along  the  path  of  improvement />an/)a«n«  with  the  fiuiner, 
each  should  zealously  strive,  within  his  own  sphere  of  action,  to  aug- 
ment the  national  wealth,  as  well  as  to  impart  elevation  and  dignity  to 
his  pursuit. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

j  R.  T.  HUBARD. 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewra!«k. 


Buckingham  County,  Virgiwia, 

December  f,  1851. 

Sir:  In  responding  to  your  Circular,  I  commence  with  your  first 
article —  | 

Wheat — which  in  this  part  of  the  State  is  secondary  to  the  tobacco 
crop — the  latter  being  mote  certain  and  less  subject  to  disastrous  seasons; 
yet  there  is  generally  a  full  seeding. 

The  crop  of  the  preselit  year,  owing  to  a  very  favorable  season  and 
the  use  of  guano,  which* we  have  harvested,  is  perhaps  the  lai^est  and 
most  perfect  ever  made  in  the  State,  some  lands  yielding  30  bushels  to 
the  acre  and  weighing  65  pounds  to  the  bushel. 

I  feel  inclined  to  state  the  average  in  this  middle  region  of  Virginia, 
from  the  head  of  tide-watfr  to  the  mountains,  at  15  bushels  per  acre. 

I  estimated  an  acre,  seeded  with  wheat  in  good  style,  harvested,  and 
put  up  in  hand-stacks,  worth  $6.  For  hauling  in,  threshing,  and  win- 
nowing, the  offal  of  stra\r,  chaff,  and  tail-ends,  is  abundant  pay.  Our 
varieties  are  early  purple  straw;  stands  up  well;  small  grain  and  red; 
New  York  white  flint,  white,  beardless,  and  beautiful  gram,  late. 

White  and  red  May,  (so  called,)  with  forward  weak  stjxlk,  apt  to  fall. 
Old  yellow  lammas  the  first  wheat  seeded  in  Virginia;  red,  beardless, 
and  very  productive;  difficult  to  obtain  pure.  Mediterranean,  black  as 
rye,  suits  poor  land.  Upon  good  it  will  tumble,  and  a  tremendous 
beard.  Zimmerman,  smooth  head,  good  grain,  recently  introduced 
from  the  continent,  is  muoh  liked.  Every  kind  has  its  favorites,  and  all 
are  liable  to  fail  in  disastrous  seasons. 

-I  prefer  the  early  ripe  purple  straw,  it  being  more  exempt  from  rust 
and  mildew,  and  not  liable  to  tumble,  and  the  Polish  or  blue  stem,  some 
of  which  I  obtained  from  a  neighbor,  exclusive  of  my  Patent  Office  little 
stock,  of  which  I  shall  treat  in  this  letter.  The  Hessian  fly,  of  late 
years,  is  scarcely  dreaded.  The  improvement  of  our  lands,  and  better 
tillage,  with  a  little  later  seeding,  has  lessened  their  damage  greatly. 
But  a  new  enemy  has  appeared,  called  the  **  joint-worm;'*  as  yet  I  am 
thankful  that  it  is  unknovrn  to  me.  Here  I  will  remark  that  I  received 
from  your  honorable  predecessor  (Mr.  Burke)  three  kinds  of  wheat,  about 
a  hair  pint  of  each,  under  the  name  of  red  straw,  Chinese,  and  Polish. 
The  first,  the  red  straw,  has  a  smooth  tapered  heqd,  red,  lean,  small  grain, 
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aaprodaetive;  the  earliest  ripe  I  ever  seeded;  yet  1  do  not  appreciate  it. 
fhe  Chinese  is  a  lofly,  strong-stalked  bearded  wheat,  white  grain,  large 
heads,  6  to  7  inches  long. 

I  have  strong  objections  to  bearded  wheat ;  touch  a  beard,  and  the 
mesh  opens  and  the  grain  is  lost;  besides,  the  chaff  is  not  fit  for  food, 
and  the  straw  is  generally  harsher  and  not  as  good  for  stock  as  smooth- 
headed  wheat  straw. 

n^pon  upland  plantations,  off  water-courses,  where  there  is  less  fog 
and  dews,  I  think  the  Chinese  wheat  would  probably  succeed  well. 
The  last,  the  Polish  wheat,  I  consider  acclimated  and  very  productive. 
I  have  increased  the  half  pint  to  8  bushels  in  3  years,  which  is  now 
drilled  in  good  land  and  in  good  style.  It  is  beardless,  white,  and  a 
?ery  large  grain,  with  strong  stalk. 

1  see,  by  the  last  Reports  of  the  Patent  Office,  that  it  is  very  favorably 
spoken  of  in  New  England,  under  the  names  of  Polish  and  blue  stem;  here, 
JD  Virginia,  it  is  call^  Polish  or  Woodfin.  By  comparison,  I  am  satisfied 
that  it  is  the  same  wheat,  and  that  it  emanated  from  the  Patent  Office. 
I  consider  it  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  country,  and  that  the  Patent 
Office  is  fiurly  entitled  to  the  credit  of  its  introduction.  From  the  15th 
of  May  to  the  27th  of  July  we  labored  under  excessive  drought;  the 
entire  fall  of  rain  was  only  3  inches.  The  average  of  the  thermometer, 
in  a  coel  room  in  May,  was  75°;  in  June,  78°;  July^  90°.  With  drought 
and  heat,  the  oat  crop  was  rendered  unusually  short;  also  the  com  crop, 
t  plant  requiring  more  moisture  than  any  other,  and  is  now  selling  from 
60  to  80  cents  per  bushel,  according  to  the  drought  in  different  sections. 
The  kind  of  com  most  preferred  is  a  flinty  white- gourd  seed. 

Gvane  (Peruvian)  is  getting  into  pretty  general  use,  and  the  results 
are  fiivorable  where  judiciously  applied. 

I  will  give  my  own  experience.  In  1849  1  purchased  two  tons,  and 
applied  il  to  wheat,  oats,  com,  and  tobacco.  It  was  sown  broadcast 
and  ploughed  in  about  six  inches,  seeded  in  wheat;  the  guano  was 
100, 160,  and  200  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  staked  off. 

The  differeuce  in  each  was  according  to  quantity  of  guano — the  200 
pounds  decidedly  the  best;  and  I  judge,  with  a  view  both  to  profit  and 
economy  in  its  use,  that  that  is  about  the  right  quantity. 

I  estimated  that  acre  to  have  yielded  25  per  cent,  more  grain,  and  10 
per  cent,  more  straw,  by  comparison  with  adjoining  wheat  not  guanoed. 
The  effect  under  oats  equally  good.  It  was  applied  to  com,  by  dropping 
into  the  furrow  as  much  as  could  be  taken  up  with  tlie  thumb  ana  two 
fore  fingers,  and  earth  drawn  over  it  with  the  foot,  and  the  dropper's 
track  made  upon  it  as  a  guide  to  drop  the  com.  It  was  applied  much 
in  the  same  manner  for  tobacco. 

The  augmented  yield  was  very  obvious,  but  not  as  great  as  upon  the 
▼heat  and  oats.  Perhaps  the  quantity  applied  by  the  thumb  and  fingers 
VIS  not  sufficient. 

To  ascertain  most  certainly  the  great  benefit  of  guano,  apply  it  upon 
very  poor  lead,  where  but  little  more  than  the  seed  of  wheat  or  oats 

vould  be  expected,  and  the  yield  would  be  surprising. 

Many  persons  assert  that  it  will  insure  a  good  stand  of  young  clover ;  but 
if  drought  occurs,  and  a  hot  sun  prevails  ad)er  harvest,  I  will  warrant  that 
ffioch  of  the  clo¥«r  will  perish,  unless  a  dressing  of  plaster  is  given. 

In  the  M  of  1850  I  purchased  ten  tons  of  guano,  ploughed  it  under, 
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ti^he&n  lUtod,  using  abeut  200  pounds  to  the  acrs,  and  aead«d  whatL 
leaving  occasionaUy  bed$  not  guanoed .  Yehly ,  the  eye  said  the  guttooed 
wheat  would  yield  double.  ©-"-—w 

The  last  spring  I  prepared  a  lot  for  tobacco  of  old  com  land  that  had 
been  in  cultivation  more  than  a  century,  and  never  a  pound  of  manuie 
put  upon  it — tended  in  com  the  previous  year;  the  product  I  estimated 
at  20  bushels  per  acre.  The  ground,  when  pref»red,  was  checked  in 
squares  three  feet  four  inches ;  a  table-spoonful  of  guano  was  scatleied 
upoix  the  check ;  the  hilling  close  up,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  an- 
monia;  the  hills  were  cut  off  about  four  inches  above,  and  planted  in 
May.  The  drought  prevented  the  plants  taking  root  or  bringing  the 
ffuauo  into  solution.  There  was  no  grounh  whatever  till  the  27th  of 
July,  when  we  had  rain ;  the  growth  was  then,  in  a  week,  wonderful;  the 
plants  obtained  a  fine  site.  A  second  drought  occurred  in  September 
and  October,  which  protracted  the  ripening,  and  the  plants  Ikded  aad 
assumed  a  yellow  hue. 

This  induced  the  opinion  that  guano  is  a  great  stimulant,  and  not  a 
durable  manure.  It  is  too  costly  for  general  use  by  small  farmers--in- 
deed  for  the  wealthy — when  they  have  heavy  transportations  to  pay.  I 
^  humbly  believe  that  an!  article  of  such  vast  importance  to  the  world 
should  be  regulated  by  <^nmiercial  treaty  by  the  different  governments. 
Most  certainly  it  ought  not  to  be  under  the  control  of  a  company  of 
capitalists,  to  exact  their  own  price. 

I  recommend  renewed  efforts  to  convert  everything  animal,  minenJ, 
and  vegetable  upon  the  farm  into  manure:  such  as  cornstalks,  wheal 
straw,  chaff,  oak  leaves,,  pine  tags,  (which  are  richer  than  oak  leaves,) 
ashes,  and  bog  soil ;  and,  with  proper  efforts,  much  more  can  be  done  than 
has  been  done.  For  any  deficiency,  we  must  rely  upon  the  great 
auxiliaries— clover  and  piaster.  By  thus  managing,  we  can  innovate  our 
exhausted  grain  fields,  luid  avoid  the  necessity  of  selling  the  bones  of 
our  fathers  and  removing,  to  the  fertile  lands  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 

As  to  bretiking  oxen,  I  rope  them  around  their  horns,  yoke  them 
forthwith,  tying  their  tails  together  very  securely,  lest  they  carry  their 
hinder  parts  out  of  line,  and  risk  breaking  their  necks ;  put  an  old  yoke  to 
the  tongue,  another  in  the  lead,  the  young  yoke  in  the  centre.  Should 
one  prove  sulky  and  lie  down,  do  not  whip  nor  ring  the  tail;  release 
him  from  the  yoke,  and  cord  a  fore  and  hind  leg  together;  leave  him 
iust  as  he  lies.  After  a  while  the  sulk  will  pass  off,  if  he  has  not  been 
b^en,  when  he  will  stmggle  to  rise,  but  cannot,  which  alamu  him. 
After  much  strugglmg,  loosen  the  cord,  but  make  no  effort  to  force  him  up; 
It  IS  best  that  he  chooses  his  own  time.  Yoke  him  again  the  next  day. 
It  is  seldom  they  sulk  and  lie  down  when  they  are  not  beaten. 

The  former  mode  of  bseak-ing  was  to  tie  them  to  a  tree  or  post  4  or  5 
dajrs,  to  make  them  gentle;  the  reverse  was  the  result.  Their  gnat 
efforts  to  obtain  their  liberty  made  their  heads  very  sore,  rendering  them 
fietlul,  more  intractable,  and  often  vicious.  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  it  is  TOod  economy  to  feed  corn  in  the  form  of  meal  to  horees, 
mules,  and  oxen— more  especially  to  old  animals  that  masticate  com 
unperfecdy.  I  believe  th»t  3  quarts  of  meal  impart  as  much  nutrition 
as  4  quaru  of  com— the  former  to  be  well  mixed  with  chaffed  hay, 
straw,  com-shocks,  chaff,  <kc.  Pork  hogs  ought  to  be  fed  upon  meJ 
made  into  dough,  kneadiog  it  with  a  weak  ley  made  of  hickory  ashes— 


salt  and  cayenne-pepper  added  often ;  it  is  a  condiment  they  are  very 
f)od  c()  wL  aids  their  fiittening.  If  cooked,  no  doubt  it  would  be 
bettifr.  '  I  think  a  hog  that  has  attained  his  full  growth,  should  be 
r^uUrly  fed  thjree  times  a  day  in  this  manner,  upon  a  floored  pen,  good, 
clear,  running  Water,  with  a  good  bed,  and  never  to  be  disturbed  when 
tflecp — never  even  to  be  fed.  With  a  plenty  of  pumpkins,  cjrmblings, 
turnips,  and  roots  of  every  kind,  at  every  time  of  feeding,  the  stomach  be- 
ing fitted  for  distention,  he  might  be  made  to  gain  8  pounds  of  flesh  upon 
the  consumption  of  100  pounds  weight  of  com. • 

The  best  fee/"  is  a  poor  ox  made  very  fot,  or  a  speyed  heifer.  To  fatten 
in  ox,  I  would  feed  on  dry  meal,  with  as  much  wheat  bran,  dry,  also, 
a8W(nild,at  any  feed,  fill  his  stomach  to  distention;  bleed  him  once 
i  week,  which  I  know  is  very  beneficial,  with  the  use  of  the  curry- 
comb; and  with  this  treatment,  he  cannot  gain  like  the  hog.  I  would 
judge  5  pounds  to  the  consumption  of  100  pounds  of  corn. 

I  know  not  the  difference,  if  any,  as  to  the  ^ttening  properties  of  the 
Dorfaams,  Devons,  Herefords,  or  other  improved  breeds.  I  know  I  can 
&tten  a  Devon  upon  less  food  than  a  Durham,  which  is  a  larger  animal; 
and  I  suppose  food  is  required  in  proportion  to  bulk. 

In  reply  to  your  Circular  of  the  last  year,  I  was  very  lengthy  upon  the 
subjects  of  curing  bacon  and  tobacco,  which  appear  in  your  last  Report; 
to  which  I  b^  leave  now  to  refer.    AH  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
Yours,  most  obediently, 

CHAS.  YANCEY. 

To  the  CoManssioBTER  of  Patents. 


Variety  Shade,  Buokimgram, 

Jbmiary  1, 1851. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  so  much  pressed  with  business  engagements 
that  I  have  not  had  a  leisure  moment  before  this  to  reply  to  the  Circular 
from  the  Patent  Office,  of  August  16, 1860. 

Before  I  proceed  to  answer  such  queries,  in  the  Circular  referred  to,  as 
I  im  conversant  with,  permit  me  to  remark  that,  whilst  I  am  extensively 
titgiged  in  agricattttre,  perhaps  to  as  great  an  extent  as  any  one  in  the 
eoiin^,and  haTe  given  as  niuch,  if  not  more,  personal  attention  to  the  sob- 
jeet,  it  has  been  my  misfortune,  flx>m  some  cause  or  other,  to  have  received 
tat  a  single  copy  fthat  of  1848)  of  that  valuable  docoment,  the  "  Patent 
Ofiee  Report.*'  This  valuable  document  should,  in  my  opinion,  be 
priBted,  and  sentwithout  stint  throughout  the  broad  extent  of  ttie  Union, 
uid  thus  become  a  medium  of  interchange  of  opinions  among  the  agri- 
caltoriats  of  the  eountry.  « 

Wkmt. — I  have  been  engaged  in  farming  sinoe  the  year  1824.  I  have 
•ohivated  almost  every  variety  known  or  used  in  the  country.    The  varie- 


•M  tk«  like  ««i|lit  fed  to  a  froviag  iieer,  or  Ualtky  ox,  skoald  ywM  M  poiuidi  of  ilaak. 
f^T*  pouads  of  corn  sliOHld  mtwwt  reoini  I«m  than  on*  pooad  of  Saok  in  mml  muking.  ThrM 
«ai«  half  poiukdi  of  om*!  nrc  Mr.  EUowortk,  tvrmn  C««miwioB«r  of  PatMU,  ■  pound  of 
iwk.  (8m  PmmM  OAw  Roport  for  1847,  pH«  SS5.)  Ont  kandrad  aad  fro  poanda  of  aaal 
iBCTMaed  tlM  lira  wdghl  of  two  pip  34  pooadc  S  ooocaa  ia  IS  daja.  Sac,  aiao,  raporti  ia 
tiiia  Tolvune,  paaaim.] 
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ties  in  cultivation  in  this  section  are  numerous;  the  most  esteemed,  and 
those  to  which  I  give  preference,  are  the  eariy  puiple  ttmw^/tfce  wlkiti 
purple  straw,  (called  by  tome  the  "  Woodfin,'*  by  others  tiie  Klli^  Mnn,) 
and  the  LoUa,  a  beauuful  white  and  very  safe  wheat,  if  sown  early  o'o 
high,  dry  land;  but  in  nowise  safe  sown  on  flat  IsLod.  The  averate 
product  is  aborit  10  bushels  per  acre.  Time  of  seeding,  90ch  of  Sq^tea- 
oer  to  1st  of  November;  if  practicable,  I  wouid  }»efer  seeding  the  entire 
crop  from  5th  to  15th  of  October;  harvested  from  1 5th  of  Jone  to  4th 
of  July,  varying  as  to  season.  The  only  {reparation  in  use  among  lu 
is  to  soak  the  seed  in  a  strong  brine;  seed  from  one  to  two  buthds  per 
acre,  according  to  the  stnength  of  the  land,  broadcast — the  drill  not  beii^ 
used.  One  bushel  is  considered  enough  for  thin  land,  and  two  lor  rich  fid- 
lowed  land  and  tobacco-lots.  The  plan  most  approved  in  this  section  is 
to  fallow  clover-land  in  the  summer — in  the  months  of  July  and  August— 
three-horse  ploughs  being  used;  r^fallow  with  two-horse  ploughs  at  tiie 
time  of  seeding;  sow,  and  then  harrow.  This  plan  I  pursue,  and  regard 
it  as  the  be^t,  having  experimented  with  all  the  different  modes  of  getting 
it  in,  from  the  naked  coulter  to  the  cultivator,  harrow,  dec.;  though  in 
this  view  I  find  that  I  come  in  contact  with  my  friend,  Mr.  Wm.  Gilmer, 
of  Albemarle.  He,  in  very  strong  terms,  conaemns  the  refidlowing  sys- 
tern.  No  universal  system  can  be  adopted;  soils  varying  almost  as  much 
as  the  &ces  of  men,  wh|it  would  be  a  good  plan  of  cultivation  in  one 
kind  of  soil  might  be  deddedly  bad  in  another.  Thus  I  account  for  the 
difference  of  opinion  bet\reen  Mr.  Gilmer  and  myself.  In  Albemarle  they 
have  a  red,  light  soil,  wi|h  a  strong,  rich,  clay  foundation,  which,  when 
well  fallowed,  does  not  become  hard  before  seeding.  Here  we  have  a  gray 
or  black  soil,  with  homb|ende  rock  interspersed,  resting  upon  a  good  clay 
foundation,  universally  regarded  as  good  wheat  land;  and  tha  refallov- 
ingis  the  favorite  and  mdst  successful  system. 

The  average  yield  is,  t  think,  upon  the  increase;  but  the  crop  is  cer- 
tainly more  liable  to  dissister  now  than  in  former  years.  When  I  speak 
of  the  average  yield  beiqg  more  than  in  former  years,  I  mean  to  except 
that  period  when  but  little  wheat  was  made,  and  that  seeded  on  rich, 
fresh  land.  Lime  has  not  been  used  except  in  a  very  partial  manner.  1 
feel  satisfied  that  our  lands  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  its  uae,  and  that  the 
quantity  of  wheat  would  be  greatly  increased  thereby.  Thus  fu  we 
have  been  prevented  by  the  expense;  many  of  us  are  looking  ibrwanl  u> 
a  priod,  not  remote,  when  we  hope  the  cost  will  be  redueed  soaito 
allow  its  liberal  use  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  Jamat  Rirer  vai 
Kanawha  canal,  shortly  to  be  opened  to  Buchanan,  in  the  limeregioo, 
we  trust  will  have  this  effect. 

I  practise  the  five- field  system;  having  every  year  two  fields  (two- 
fifths)  in  wheat,  one  field  (one-fifth)  in  com,  and  two  fields  (two-fifthi) 
in  clover.  I  havg  the  same  number  of  tobacco  lots,  and  cultivated  ia 
the  nme  way;  one  fifth  in  tobacco,  two-fifths  in  wheat,  and  two^fifths  in 
clover;  thus  it  will  be  s«eu  that  I  fallow  one  clover-field  and  one  clover 
tobacco-lot  each  year,  and  sow  in  wheat  along  with  the  com  and  tobacco 
land.  I  know  of  no  remedy  for  the  Hessian  fly.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
this  insect,  so  injurious  to  the  wheat  crop,  is  with  us  annually,  and  that 
the  evils  resulting  from  its  attack  can  only  be  overcome  by  fiivorable  sea- 
sons. If  the  months  of  October  and  April  are  favorable  and  growing 
months — the  time  at  which  the  injury  is  inflicted  by  the  insect— th« 


wheat  branches  and  outgrows  the  injury-^  on  the  contrary,  when  these 
jBOOtbaara  dry  and  harsh,  the  injury  is  ihflicted  when  there  is  not  suffi- 
ciaol  vannth  and  moisture  in  the  land  to  nourish  the  plant.  A  certain 
preventive  of  the  white  weevil  is  to  have  your  wheat  well  cured  before 
it  is  shocked  in  the  field,  and  threshed  out  early,  imgood,  dry  order; 
and,  my  word  for  it,  you  will  never  see  in  your  barns  black  weevil. 

The  crop,  the  present  year,  was  very  much  injured  by  the  rast;  con- 
aequently  the  price  varies,  according  to  quality,  fiom  60  to  95  cents,  at 
our  nearest  market. 

QfTH. — The  most  esteemed  varieties  are  the  gourd-seed,  large  white, 
and  large  yellow,  or  Nansemond,  of  which  the  latter  for  stock  is  decidedly 
preferable.  I  do  not  think  much  importance  ought  to  be  attached  to  the 
variety,  as  any  kind  may  be  so  improved  as  to  increase  both  quantity 
and  (quality  by  selecting  the  best  ears  from  tlie  most  prolific  stalks.  My 
practice  for  years  past  has  been  to  select  my  s^  in  the  field,  by  taking 
the  best  ear  from  the  stalk  bearing  the  greatest  niunber.  Owing  to  the 
neat  diversity  of  soil,  the  average  product  varies  very  much  on  James 
River  bottoms— from  40  to  50  bushels;  best  high  land,  about  30  bushels; 
and  5  bushels  on  the  ridges;  reducing  the  average  to  something  like  is' 
or  20  bushels.  Cost  of  production  about  30  cenU.  The  common 
method  of  cultivation  is  to  plough  deep  in  the  fail  and  early  part  of  the 
winter.  In  the  spring,  before  planting,  let  the  land  be  well  pulverized 
by  harrowing.  Lay  off  and  plant  in  drills  4  to  5  feet  apart;  stalks,  from 
8  inches  to  2  feet  iri  the  row,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land.  When 
the  corn  is  up  about  6  inches,  use  Uie  plough  or  cultivator,  according 
to  the  conditioH  of  the  land,  thinning,  at  the  same  time,  and  brushing 
with  the  hoes.  Afterwards,  use  nothing  but  the  cultivators,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  earth  put  to  the  corn  with  the  hulling  hoe.  By  this  plan,  you 
keep  your  land  level,  which  1  regard  as  the  best  system  of  corn  culture. 

The  best  method  of  feeding  is  to  grind  and  mix  witli  cut,  rough  food 
for  horses.  Nothing  of  the  fodder  kind  should  be  fed  in  die  rack.  F'or 
swine  and  horned  cattle,  I  would  recommend  both  grinding  and  cooking. 

Oais. — Average  product  of  this  grain,  15  bushels  per  acre  to  1  or  2  of 
seed.  This  crop  is  a  great  exhauster;  so  much  so,  that  I  doubt  the  pro- 
priety of  raising  it  to  any  extent.  , 

Pta$  are  not  cultivated  as  a  renovator.  I  have  made  some  use  of 
them  this  year  for  this  purpose;  but,  as  yet,  am  not  entirely  satisfied  that 
I  can  do  ao  profitably.  I  purpose  making  further  experiments,  this  last 
bai^  been  made  in  an  unfavorable  season. 

CUmr  ia  extensively  used  for  bay  and  grazipg;  and,  as  a  renovate,  it 
yields  from  one-half  to  two  tons  per  acre,  requiring  one  gallon  of  seed. 

Nmi  OaUUf  Sheep^  and  Wooly  except  to  a  limited  extent,  are  only 
laised  for  home  consumption  and  use. 

Bk^9. — I  have  tried  the  no-bone,  Bedford,  Surrey,  China,  Berkshire, 
udlnah  grazier,  and  find  that  any  one,  without/reartfeM^croatm^,  will  rap- 
idly depreciate.  100  pounds  of  corn  will  produce  40  pounds  of  pork.  The 
plans  of  curing  are  very  numerous,  each  having  their  advocates;  but 
ibe  plan  I  suggest  is  one  that  I  have  practised  for  many  years,  and  have 
never  fiuled  in  having  good  sweet  bacon. 

After  killing,  allow  the  animal  heat  to  escape.  Cut  out,  and,  when 
perfectly  cool,  to  each  ham  and  shoulder  put  one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt- 
petre, and  sufficient  salt,  well  mbbed  in.     Pack  down,  after  remaining,^ 
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joles  and  sides,  3  to  4  weeks;  hams  and  shoulders,  4  to  5  weeks;  take 
out  and  rub  with  dry  hickory  ashes.  Then  hang  and  smoke  mmty, 
with  oak  or  hickory  chips,  in  dry  weather  only.  About  the  IsTof  June' 
take  down  and  pack  in  dry  ashes,  or  pulverized  charcoal. 

Tobacco. —Avsnge  yield  per  acre,  about  800  ponnds.    Cost  of  produc. 
tion, about  $4  per  hundred,  or  $60  per  hogshead. 

Mode  of  cuUivatwn  atid  curing. — I  would  state  as  follows:  Permit 
your  tobacco  to  get  thoroughly  ripe  before  it  is  cut;  scaffold.it  in  the 
field  until  it  yellows  or  spots  freely;  then  house,  with  gentle  fires  under 
it,  until  it  yellows  throughout;  then  gradually  increase  the  fires,  drying 
the  leaf  slowly  about  hdf way;  this  will  take  some  three  or  four  days, 
sometimes  longer  if  the  weather  is  cool.  The  heat  that  I  prefer  for  the 
first  three  days  should  bo  about  equal  to  a  hot  day  in  August  in  the  sun; 
the  fourth  day,  about  HO  degress;  after  this,  when  it  comes  in  what 
would  be  termed  soft  o«Jer,  fire  again  so  as  to  dry  the  entire  stem;  and 
firing  is  necessary  afterwards,  unless  in  very  damp  weather.  In  Dc- 
cember  take  down,  in  soft  stripping  order,  passing  it  through  about 
three  hands,  each  of  whom  should  whip  it  against  their  thighs,  to  get  off 
the  dust  and  dirt  before  reaching  the  bulker.  Your  tobacco  is  now 
ready  for  stripping.  When  you  commence,  each  day's  stripping,  being 
first  carefully  assorted  afid  sized,  should  be  passed,  two  bundles  at  a 
time,  through  sereral  hands,  straightening  it  when  passing  to  the  bulker, 
who  lays  it  straigtitin  bijk,  upon  which  a  good  portion  of  weight  should 
be  placed ;  afterwards,  inaoft  days,  pass  it  agaih  through  as  many  hands, 
one  bundle  at  a  time,  ei^h  bundle  straightened  as  before,  and  rebtitk, 
weighting  very  heavv,  (^th  rock;)  let  it  remain  in  this  situatioii  mtil 
the  last  of  March,  then  rehang  without  opening  the  bundles,  excspt 
just  below  the  tie,  having  your  stick's,  for, this  purpose,  small,  and  made 
smooth  with  a  draw-knife.  The  stripped  tobacco,  being  now  hung  up  to 
dry  out,  should  be  closely  watched.  If  the  weather  is  moist,  take  down 
on  the  sticks;  for  if  pemiitted  to  remain  and  get  in  high  order ,  all  yonr 
labor  in  straightening  is  lost.  The  first  warm  season  after  it  has  dried 
out,  take  it  down  when  the  leaf  is  in  pliant  order,  and  the  stem,  by 
pressing,  breaks  freely;  passing  again  through  several  hands,  rebulk 
and  weight  heavily;  in  a  short  time  prize,  laying  it  straight  in  the  hein. 
head. 

Manurti.—l  do  net  know  that  I  can  give  the  best  system  for  mekiot 
manures;  my  plao  is  to  ibed  corn-stalks,  scatter  leaves  and  other  tef»- 
table  matter  in  the  farm-pn,  so  as  to  increase  the  bulk  to  as  giwt  ai 
extent  as  possible.  In  t|ie  spring  haul  out  upon  tobacco  land,  aiid  top- 
dress  young  cterer.  I  feel  confident  there  is  great  deficiency  io  man- 
agement in  this  particular.  The  exposure  of  manures  is'  certainly  tery 
injurious;  they  should  certainly,  if  possible,  be  kept  under  cover  until 
feadv  for  use.  I  have  ti^e  some  experiments  with  guano.  Id  No- 
rember,  1849, 1  used  one  ton  on  wheat  on  thin  land;  last  summer  the 
same  quantity  on  oats,  corn,  and  tobacco.  That  on  wheat  increased 
the  product  from  6  to  12  bushels  per  acre,  and  fully  repaid  the  outlay; 
not  80  with  that  on  oats,  com,  and  tobacco;  the  benefit  was  ?ery  slight. 
I  have  made  a  further  experiment  this  fell,  using  2  tons  to  20  acres,  (200 
pounds  to  the  acre.)  My  experiments  have  satisfied  me  that  it  may  be 
used  profitably  on  wheat  upon  thin  land,  if  the  price  could  be  reduced  to 
about  $40  per  ton;  but  I  regard  it  as  unsafe  for  a  summer  crop.    It  is  in 


dff  veatiKr  deeidediy  iojvioas;  fbofold  the  summer  be  moist,  I  hare 
DO  doubt  it  would  be  beneficial;  but  cm  summers  being  fimpteatlr 
qni^  dry,  I  regard  it  as  too  hazardous.  My  mode  of  using  it  wai  to 
sow  it  down  and  torn  under  with  a  tbree-horee  plough. 

Tery  reepectfiiUy, 

TH.  M.  BONDURANT. 
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Wirt  Court-Housb,  Virconia, 

Jmuary^,  \SS^. 

Sir:  In  answer  to  your  Circular,  I  would  say  that  our  farmers  still 
foilow  the  old  method  of  farming. 

Wheat  is  sowed  on  fallow  ground,  and  after.com  crops.  The  latter  is 
put  in  with  the  old  shovel  plough,  and' the  former  generally  with  the 
hanow.  The  varieties  raised  are  the  red  chaff,  the  white  wheat,  and 
uhe  Mediterranean.  The  Mediterranean  is  considered  to  be  the  surest  crop  • 
bnt  the  yield  is  not  so  great  as,  and  the  flour  is  inferior  to,  white  wheat 
and  red  chaff.  Guano  is  not  used,  nor  any  other  manuies,  save,  now 
aad  then,  a  few  wagon  loads  of  barn-yard  manure  to  the  acre;  so  that  it 
is  hand  to  tell  what  our  lands  would  do  if  properly  manurad  and  fertil- 
isad.  Under  the  preeent  mode  of  cultimtioB,  the  average  yield  per  acre, 
£**^^**®*''  **  **^"'  ®  boahela;  altfaoash  some  land  wifi  bring  from 
Mlo  ao  bushels  per  acre;  and  I  believe  that  the  greater  portion  of  our 
tikble  land  would,  if  properly  fertiliied  and  cultiTtted,  bring,  upon  an 
afwage,  20  bushels  per  acre.  The  rust  damages  the  wheatin  this  sec- 
tMB  of  the  countnr  more  or  less  every  year.  In  1860  it  caused  almost 
anjentbe  &ilure  of  the  wheat  crops  in  all  northwestern  Yirginia.  Early 
wWeat  suffers  less  from  rust  than  late  wheat.  To  avoid  the  rust,  farmers 
sboald  BOW  their  wheat  in  the  eariy  part  of  September,  when  the  season 
is  fcvorable.  Of  the  varieties  of  wheat  mentioned,  the  Mediterranean  is 
lets  liable  to  take  the  rost.  Whether  this  is  iWug  to  any  peculiarity  in 
"*«§»^*i  of  the  wheat,  its  nature,  or  whether  it  be  from  iu  eariier 
mwtk  and  namturity,  is  not  yet  decided;  but  it  is  generally  believed  to 
be  owing  to  its  eariier  maturity. 

.Om  mmd  Oatt  grow  well  here;  but  little  more  is  made  than  satisfies 
hoaaecoaaamption.  We  cannot  compete  with  other  portions  of  the  Stale 
^  '"■■9  ^otn.  Ohio,  ladiana,  and  UUaoif  on piodosa  it,  in  many  in- 
staaoae,  for  10  cents  per  bushel.  We  can  fcaieflly  faodoce  it  for  30 ceau 
par  boahel;  yet,  in  market,  we  get  no  moit  par  ImaiH  for  our  com  than 
tlM|P <k>  for  theirs. - 

H'imCs  of  nearly  all  varietias  grow  well  in  oar  soil  and  climate.  Ap. 
plet,  peaches,  and  pinms  are  the  principal  fruits  grown  h^;  hut  none 
ve  coltifated  for  distant  markeU,  as  we  are  not  aituatad  near  any  pnblic 
thoroughfore  that  can  be  relied  upon  to  convey  our  fruit  to  market  at  the 
precise  time  we  might  wish  it.-  Although  we  have  no  reliable  markets 
for  our  fruits,  yet  the  sweet  apple  miffht  be  tery  profitably  cultivated  for 
stock,  especially  hogs.  It  is  believea  that  one  acre  of  well-grown  sweet 
apple  trees  would  produce  apples  that  would  fotcen  more  hogs  than  the 
prodact  of  five  acres  of  the  average  com  crops;  and  the  expense  of  the 
former  would  be  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  latter  mode  of  fiittonint. 
20  ^ 
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Skeep.^This  county  is  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  sheep.  The 
expense  of  their  growing  is  but  a  trifle,  in  comparisom  to  that  of  any- 
other  stock.  They  thrive  well  on  our  hills ;  and  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  wool  will  pay  all  yearly  expenses  in  their  raising,  thus  giving  all 
the  increase  of  the  nock  as  a  net  profit.  vOne  hundred  good  ewes,  if 
properly  naoaged,  will  yie?jd  yearly,  at  least,  the  same  amount  of  lambs. 
The  bucks  ought  not  to  be  |)ermilted  to  run  with  the  flock  before  the  last 
of  October  or  first  of  November;  then  the4am^s  would  come  about  the 
first  of  Aprfl,  when  there  wduld  be  plenty  of  grass  for  the  ewes  to  subsist 
upon  without  much  feedirtg,  and  little  or  no  loss  of  lambs  from  cold 
weather  and,^j0ther  casual tieb  connected  therewith.  I  am  satisfied  that, 
if  our  fiomers  and  sheep-grdwers  would  adopt  the  above  plan,  they  would 
save  annually  two-thirds  of  the  lambs  that  perish  from  cold  and  exposure 
consequent  upon  coming  ih  mid-winter.  Wool  brings  here  from  26  to 
35  cents  per  pound.  The  j  average  amouni  of  the  fleece  is  about  2^ 
pounds.  Sheep  bring  from  $1  to  $1  60  per  head,  when  sold  to  the 
drovers;  if  slaughtered  here,  they  bring  from  $2  to  $3  per  head. 

Tobacco. — The  staple  jJroduct  of  the  county  is  destined  to  be  to- 
bacco.   The  plant  thrives  well  here,  and  our  soil  seems  to  be  peculiarly 
adapted  to  its  culture.     In  the  past  year  it  has  been  tried  in  all  parts  of 
the  county  with  very  fevomble  results.    1  think  that  the  average  yield 
per  acre  iriay  be  set  down  at  1 ,000  pounds.    Some  of  the  best  fresh  land 
will  yield  from  1,500  to  2,000  pounds  per  acre.     The  average  price  per 
100  pounds  is  $5— it  often  brings  $70  per  hogshead;   so  that  an  acre  of 
ground  will  give  $50,  on  an  average,  and  often  $75  to  a  $100.     There  is 
nothing  that  our  farmers  cii  cultivate  that  will  yield  the  same  amount  of 
money  per  acre.     Wheat  \rtll  produce,  on  an  average,  $8;  corn  not  more 
than  $10;  and  oats  not  oter  $6  per  acre;  yet  it  takes  very  little  more 
labor  to  cultivate  an  acre  of  tobacco  than  an  acre  of  com,  and  the  value 
of  the  former  is  so  much  greater  than  the  latter,  that  I  think  all  our 
farmers  who  hold  tobacco  lands  stand  much  in  their  own  light  if  they 
do  not  pay  more  attention  to  the  culture  of  tobacco.    There  is  scarcely  a 
farmer  in  the  county  that  ctftiot  raise  from  two  to  six  acres  of  tobacco  and 
not  miss  his  time  from  his  other  crops.     In  order  to  insure  good  crops, 
it  is  very  necessary  to  set  the  plants  out  as  early  in  the  season  a«  pos- 
sible.   The  mode  of  curing  here  is  by  sun-drying.    Care  should  be  tmken, 
in  housing,  tiot  to  hang  too  close,  as  several  of  our  farmers  hetehad  their 
»  crops  severely  damaged  by! the  tobacco  heatine  from  being  hung  too  close. 
Our  farmers  heretofore  iiave  paid  but  little  attention  to  agricnitaral 
pursnits,  as  it  is  not  profitable  to  produce  more  than  they  can  consume. 
Their  attention  has  mostlr  been  turned  toward  the  lumber  business,  of 
which  a  great  amount  hai  been  done  in  this  county.    But  timbei«is 
fiuling,  and  the  people  will  have  to  turn  their  attention  to  agricnltural 
pufsmu.     I  should  like  to  see  many  of  your  Reports  circulated  in  this 
coiiotf.     If  the  Department  have  any  valuable  or  new  variety  of  tobacco 
seed,or  ffTtss  seed,  I  would  ihaukfully  receive  it  and  distribute  it  to  such 
of  our  urmers  as  would  give  it  a  fair  trial.    The  Brazilian,  Persian, 
pear  tree,  and  Cuban  tobacco  would  be  thankfully  received,  as  I  believe 
we  have  none  of  these  varieties. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours,  (kc, 

I  J.  W.  HOFF,  M.  U. 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewbaxc, 

Cof^fmissiontr  of  PatcrUs 
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NeAH  JEBDaAI.EM  P.  O.,  SoUTHAMPTOX  Co.,  Va., 

Z>ecem6er  29, 1851. 

Sir:  The  Circular  sent  out  fnatymu  Office  in  quest  of  agricultural 
mfonnation  has  been  forwarded  to  me  by  General  Millson,  the  nun- 
sentattve  m  Congress  firom  this  district,  probably  witli  the  expecUUon 
•  that  I  eomd  answer  some  few  of  the  iuqmries  therein  contained. 

Could  I  but  contribute  the  smallest  mite  in  furtherance  of  the  valuable 
object  of  your  Reports,  itshould  not  be  withheld.  But,  altkough  the  day 
of  improvement  has  dawned  upon  us,  yet  for  a  goodly  time  to  come  yn 
miMt  borrow  hght  from  others,  scwrcely  hoping  to  rafiect  a  ray  in  return. 

So  far  as  your  mquuies  relate  to  the  productions  o^thia^jounty,  thev 
have,  for  the  most  jpart,  been  heretofore  answered,  n^  of  course  a  reoe- 
uuon  IS  not  deaired.  ^ 

OttOM.— In  replr  to  your  special  inquiry  as  to  the  use  of  guano,  and 
the  mcrease  of  production  resulting  therefrom,  I  can  onWgive  an  account 
of  the  two  experiments  in  connexion  with  the  last  crop  of  wheat  They 
were  both  sans&ctorv,  according  with  many  already  published  to  the 
world.  Mr.  Alfred  Ricks,  one  of  our  most  particular  and  attentive 
farmers,  made  an  applicauon  of  200  pounds  of  guano  per  acre  to  7  acres 
of  land ;  4  of  which  were  good  com  land ,  producing  25  bushels  to  the  acre  • 
Uie  remaining  3  so  nearly  sterile  that  they  could  not  produce  more  than' 
6  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre;  the  whole,  being  a  light  soil,  approximating 
to  sandy,  was  unsmited  to  wheat  culture;  and  a  strip  26  ^t  in  width 
was  lefl,  for  comparison,  in  the  centre  of  the  good  Und,  without  any 
guano,  and  the  preduct  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  pay  for  harvesting 

rhe  agffregate  production  of  the  seven  acres  was  76  bushels,  weiffhinff 
644  pounds  to  the  bushel  at  the  mill.    There  was  but  a  shade  of  differ- 
ence in  the  wheat  on  the  poorest  and  best  land,  and  the  guano  should  be 
credited  with  nearly  the  whole  crop.    As  far  as  seen,  ihe  best  land  wo- 
diiced  so  poorly  that  it  was  scarcely  worth  housing,  and  the  poorest  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  produced  wheat  at  all.     A  stUl  more  successful 
experiraeat  was  made  by  Dr.  Carr  Bowers,  who  has  a  great  deal  of 
system  in  all  he  does,  and  is  probably  making  greater  effort  to  improve 
his  land  than  any  other  person  in  the  county:  220  pounds  of  guano  per 
acre  were  appUed  to  4^  ac^,  accurately  surveyed;  the  land  beina  nre- 
viously  followed,  the  wheat  and  guano  were  hanowed  in  tocether.  and 
gave  a  product  of  1 131  bushels,  or  25|  per  acra.    In  consequence  of  the 
wheat  being  badly  lodged,  there  was  much  VMte.    It  is  believed  that, 
could  the  crop  have  been  neaUy  saved,  it  woold  have  Imen  litUe  short  of 
Jt  biabels  to  the  acre.    I  will  here  rcmaik  UiatAis  plat  of  kod  was 
nalnijlly  much  better  capacitated  for  the  production  of  wheat  than  that 
on  which  Mr.  Ricks  experimented,  being  a  gray  soU,  with  oonsideiable 
mixture  of  clay;  and,  without  the  dressing  of  guano,  would  have  pro- 
auced  10  busheU  to  the  acre.     I  omitted  to  cay  that  Mr    Ricks  fixst 
sowed  his  guano,  and  turned  it  in  6  or  7  inches  ctoep,  and  iuurowed  in 
the  wheat. 

The  several  experiments  made  in  this  vicinity,  in  connexion  with  the 
com  or  maize  crop,  have  been  attended  with  varied  results.  One  of  our 
successful  formers  informed  me  that,  from  the  applicaUon  of  about  half 
«  ton  te  a  part  of  his  last  crop,  there  was  not  the  slightest  apparent  benefit. 
1  ne  application  was  made,  as  usual  in  this  section,  in  the  hill,  cov^inir 
It  with  a  portion  of  earth  to  prevent  it  from  coming  in  immodinie  contact 
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with  the  rrain.    The  expediency  of  its  purchaae,  and  appUcaUon  to 
sumiiMr  croM  in  this  thirsty  dimate,  is  questioned  by  many. 

In  the  pi^eiit  state  of  opinion,  =ftBch  more  could  probably  be  done  by 
foBhg  attention  on  means  of  |esa*tation— within  reach  f'^^^.^PT 
tiUer  of  the  earth— such  as  tHe  ofii  from  the  crops  made,  thecoll^twn 
of  leaves  ^m  the  forest,  indudini  the  mould  from  lands  reserved  for 
timber,  combined  with  the  tich  deposit  to  be  found  m  manyof  onr 
swamps  and  mvines.    These  means  alone,  if  properly  apP^*®? ».  7**™'  "J. 
ten  v«a8.  d<^  the  poorest  of  the  whole  cultivsted  area  of  this  part  of 
the  State.    Bui  ■othing  of  i^iporunce,  by  way  of  i°»F0^«P«'»5?  «;",^ 
accomplishediiHhout  reform!  m  two  partiCHlani--a  cessation  omOit 
cultiTsW  of^dmthat  eTidintly  do  not  ^y  for  ^^%' fJ^J^ .^^^ 
donment  oyhe  cotton  crop,  fhich  should  be  left  to  the  ^^]l/^ 
SouthwesfPWithout  lookini  to  the  future,  I  hold  it  to  be  perfeclty  de- 
monstrable  thm,  wen  as  to  pfesent  profit,  corn  is  a  ^*^' ?;^E^' "■;  ,^ 
It  is  generally  dibceded  that  land  with  us,  which  will  bnng  600  ponnds 
of  seed  cotton,  or  150  ponnds  of  picked,  will  produce  twenty-five  bushels 
of  com  to  the  acre,  and  that  the  labor  required  to  cultivate  1  acre  m  cot- 
ton  wiU  cultivate  U  acre  in  com.     The  fodder,  shucks,  &^.,  will  pay 
for  harvesting  the  com,  whereas  it  will  cost  at  least  15  per  cent,  of  the 
.  cotton  crop  to  secure  H^fier  it  is  made.     Coniy  for  the  last  ten  yean,  hw 
with  us  been  worth  60  cental  per  bushel.     During  the  same  wjnod,  cot- 
ton has  not  been  worth  $l0ler  hundred;  but  place  it  at  that  figure,  and 
we  have  $18  50  for  com,  agjinst  $16  for  cotton;  minus  16  per  cent  for 
securing  the  latter.    The  mdst  usual  objection  to  the  corn  crop  isdria- 
culty  of  transportation.    Thfc  applies  with  little  force  to  a  larp  pwt  of 
Southampton.     The  city  of  Norfolk  is  our  principal  market,  and  we  have 
two  navigable  rivers  in  the  cdunty,and  a  railroad  sweeping  twenty  miles 
of  its  sonthem  borders.     Wtre  it  otherwise,  we  have  an  «»temauve 
.    Porit.— Corn  is  easily  cov^rted  into  pork.     In  the  Report  ol  IfiW-  w, 
it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Ellsworth!  succeeded  m  making  1  pound  of  pork  to  rf* 
pounds  of  corn;  but  that  mo*  farmers  estimate  it  to  take  5  to  maJte  I.    i 
wUl  be  still  more  liberal  than  that,  and  even  then  show  «hat  com  and 
pork  are  better  than  cotton.    With  us  it  is  usuaUy  supposed  that  lU 
bushels  of  com  will  raise  and  fiitten  100  pounds  of  pork,  and  I  wiU  add 
10  per  cent,  for  casualties.     Our  white  com  wiU  average  63  pw™»  «> 
-.  the  bushel;  it  will,  therefore!  be  683  pounds  of  com,  or  eleven  bnaheU, 
^  to  each  hundred  pounds  of  pbrk.  u  u-.j*«^ 

Where  cotton  is  estimatsd  kt  lOcents  per  pound,  pork  shonld  wpjow 
at  5  cents  per  pound;  and,  laccording  to  the  foregoing  esttmatooTiy 
product  of  labor,  we  hinre  140  ponnds  of  pork  at  6  cenU  P«P»™; 
Lrainst  160  pounds  of  cottodat  10  cents,  without  making  any  dedttctKm 
for  pickinff  oat  the  cotton.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  know  of  litUe  impwve- 
mentwline  the  marketable  4rop  has  been  cotton,  it  requiring  ev«y  tman 
to  keep  up  the  cotton  land,  while  the  rest  of  the  form  is  nndeigomg 
annual  dieterioration. 

Most  lespectfuUy,  yours,  ««„mT«rTori 

J.  D.  MASSBNBURG. 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank, 

Ofmntsstoncr  ef  Patents  . 
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9       Hickory  Crxkk,  £x>irT8A  Couimr,  Ta., 

Janumf  1, 1868. 

I  observe  in  my  letter,  poUiAsd  m  the  Patent  Office  BfSfort  for 
I6f(^'61,  that  a  mistake  occurred,  4iich  I  do  not  think  I  mada.  *nie 
words,  "  aiMJ  c^'ri'tg  a^Ao^  Ikave  ^,^'*'ahould  be  omitted,  fori  cure  the 
whole  plant  with  the  priming  leaves  on  it,  and  strip  them  off  as  liij|8 
when  I  strip  the  |dant,  which  u  a  very  easy  prqpess.  It  would  require 
much  time  and  labor  to  cure  the  priming  leaves  separately^ 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco,  and  its  preparation  for  market,  require  many 
tedious  processes,  and  none  should  be  added  that  cpa  poiiiUy  he  avoidea . 
I  will  cbaenre,  fiirther,  that  my  remarks,  apfiisd  to  jnannfocturing,  and 
not  to  stripping  or  stemming  tobacco.  \.^ 

Indian  Com. — ^The  most  important  crop  of  the  United'States  is  un- 
questionabiy  maize,  or  Indian  corn.  The  southern  and  ^qpstern  fiotners 
nly  upon  it  as  the  main  staff  or  support  of  their  fioatthi.  It  is  the  most 
certain  and  abundant  of  the  cereals,  and  its  place  casvbt  be  supplied  by 
any  other.  He  who  can  improve  the  varieties,  or  in  any  way  increase 
the  product,  will  do  infinitely  more  than  he  who  makes  two  blades  of 
^Tsss  grow  where  only  one  grew  before.  Within  my  recollection,  great 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  culture  of  Indian  com,  chiefly  by 
deep  ploughing  and  thick  planting.  Thirty  at  forty  years  ago,  the  ordi- 
nary plan  adopted  here  was  to  plough  the  lud  very  shallow;  then  to  lay 
it  off  at  right  angles,  up  hiU  and  down,  in  straight  rows,  five  feet  apart, 
wiien  it  was  intended  to  leave  two  stalks  in  a  hiS,  and  four  feet  distance, 
on  poor  land,  to  leave  one  stalk.  The  land,  after  planting,  was  ploughed 
sacn  way  four,  five,  or  six  times,  before  it  was  laid  by,  and  16  or  30 
bushels  per  acre  was  considered  a  good  crop.  This  mode  of  tillage  im- 
poverished the  land,  which  was  generally  washed  into  gullies  by  the  rains, 
and  then  turned  out  to  grow  up  in  old-field  pines  and  broom-sedge. 
On  the  ridges  and  hills  of  corn-rows  made  forty  years  ago  can  now  be  seen 
piny  thickets,  in  which  the  trees  are  now  large  enough  to  make  good 
rails  or  poles  for  a  log-house.  Yet  this  land  is  not  exhausted,  but  im- 
proved, hj  the  pine,  and,  when  cleared  up,  will  produce  better,  or  as  good 
crops,  as  it  did  m  its  virgin  state. 

My  plan  of  cultivatii^  corn,  though  perha^  not  as  good  as  many  othei 
femeis',  is  better,  I  am  sure,  than  that  of  some.  I  think  I  can  produce 
as  good  crops  with  as  litde  labor  as  most  others.  Men  are  slow  to  leam ; 
th«v  require  line  upon  hne,  and  precept  upon  jcecept,  before  they  become 
willing  to  quit  the  old  and  beaten  track  their  fluhers  fellowed.  Many 
valuable  practical  essays  have  been  published  and  widely  circulated  on 
the  culture  of  com,  which  have  made  litde  or  no  impression  on  the  great 
mass  of  fiurmers.  |jwill  detail  my  plan,  which  takes  but  little  labor,  and 
cwerally  produces  a  good  crop.  If  it  benefit  one  fermer,  or  improve 
his  practice,  I  shall  consider  myself  amply  paid: 

I  fallow  the  land  as  deep  as  I  can,  beginning  in  the  foulest  land  as 
soon  as  I  can,  after  seeding  wheat  is  over,  and  so  continue,  in  the  good 
weather  thro«gh  the  winter,  leaving  tiie  cleanest  land  for  the  last.  Just 
before  the  planting  season,  (April,)  I  get  as  much  manure  as  I  can  of  all 
kinds,  and  spread  or  sprinkle  it  over  the  poorer  parts  of  the  field;  then 
harrow  well,  and  lay  off  the  rows  for  planting,  four  and  a  half  feet  apart, 
horizontally  on  hill  lands;  then  drop  three  grains  of  corn, from  2  to  21 
feet  apart,  (using  plaster  on  the  lano,)  and  cover  it  with  the  noe.     A  good 
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com-plaDter  is  more  expeditious,  but  not  better,  as  some  think.  After 
the  com  comes  up,  I  drop  hfdf  a  spoonful  of  plaster  on  each  hill.  I  then 
run  the  cultivator  over  the  drop,  followed  by  hoe  hands  to  refdant,  and 
weed  only  the  foul  spots.  After  this  is  done,  I  run  the  plough  next  to 
the  com,  two  furrows  in  each  row,  throwing  the  earth  to  the  com,  which 
is  now  large  enough  to  be  thinned  and  weeded.  I  leave  two  stalks  in  a  . 
hill,  except  on  very  poor  land,  where  I  leave  only  one.  Although  I  plant 
only  3  grains  in  a  hill,  I  get  as  good  a  stand  as  my  neighbors,  who  put  in 
fiom  6  to  |2  grains.  If  birds,  insects,  &c.,  attack  a  hill  of  a  oozen 
stalks,  they  generally  destroy  all.  I  graze  the  land  intended  for  com 
during  the  pntious  fall  toi  destroy  the  worms,  and  generally  succeed. 
After  the  com  is  thinned  andj  hoed,  and  as  soon  as  the  weeds  and  grass  be- 
gin to  shov,.them8elves,  I  plough  out  the  row ;  and  this  I  find,  in  some 
yean,  to  b6  sufficient  cultiv|ition.  At  other  times,  the  grass  ^ws  faster 
and  I  find  it  necessary  to  mti  the  cultivator  through,  which  is  an  ample 
''  lying  by."  NBW,'this  is  a  small  amount  of  labor,  but  it  has  succeeded 
well  for  a  number  of  years  past,  producing  a  heavy  crop  for  the  quality 
of  the  land.  I  have  a  very  coarse  kind  of  com,  which  1  have  namea  giant 
com.  It  is  a  good  variety  for  rich  lands,  but  can  be  made  as  well  as  any 
kind  on  poor  land.  The  original  variety  was  introduced  here  by  the  late 
Governor  Barbour.  The  ear  is  very  long.  I  have  seen  them  very  fre- 
qendy  from  12  to  14  inches;  and  one  of  my  neighbors  told  me  he  had 
raised  an  ear  18  inches  l(|ng.  The  ^rain  is  white  flint,  heavy,  and 
makes  superior  bread.  I  Have  mixed  it  with  the  gourd-seed  variety, 
making  a  shorter  but  larger  lear.  I  have  sent  you  some  for  distribution. 
I  sowed  the  wheat  you  s^nt  to  me  on  its  reception,  (1st  December;) 
too  late,  I  fear,  to  succeed  this  year.  I  should  be  pleased  to  get  a  pack- 
age of  spring  seeds. 

Bacon  hams. — For  many*  years  I  have  been  a  curer  of  bacon  hams 
for  market.  Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  best  method  of 
curing  fiams;  and  yet  I  have  never  seen  a  strictly  prime  ham  cured  any- 
where else  than  in  Virginia,  between  tide  water  and  the  Blue  Ridge 
mountain. 

The  far-famed  Smithfield  ham  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  hams  of  many 
curers  in  this  section.  I  have  tried  many  and  various  {dans — neariy  all 
that  1  have  ever  seen  recommended.  I  have  tried  the  various  brines, 
sugsr,  molasses,  peppers,  dGc. ;  but  have  satisfied  myself  that  the  ]4an  I 
have  settled  upon  makes  aa  good  or  better  bacon  than  any  of  thmn.  I 
take  the  hams  of  young,  thrifty,  and  fat  hogs — weighing  ftt>m  100  to  175 

rmnds  each — after  they  are  properly  cut  out  in  a  rounded  form;  and 
sprinkle  the  under  siu^uie  of  each  with  a  spoonful  of  powdered  salt- 
petre; then  I  cover  it  thickly  with  a  mixture—  ot  Liverpool  salt  two-thirds, 
and  ground  alum  salt  one-third,  and  pack  them  in  boxes,  with  the  leg 
inclining  downwards  to  let  the  salt  penetrate  through  it.  I  object  to 
brines,  as  giving  the  ham  an  earthy  or  bad  flavor. 

After  they  have  laid  in  salt  4  or  5  weeks,  I  hang  them  up  in  a  smoke- 
house, sometimes  ashing  them  previously  with  hickory  ashes,  and  com- 
mence smoking  them  every  day  with  the  ordinary  chips  of  oak,  hickory, 
dec,  from  the  wood  pile;  taking  care  to  so  smother  the  fire  as  to  make  a 
great  smoke  with  little  heat.  This  is  continued  from  4  to  6  weeks,  or  until 
the  bacon  gets  very  dry  and  well  cured,  and  of  a  dark  color  exter- 
nally. 


Aboat  the  Ist  of  March,  or  before  the  fly  comes  to  deposite  its  eggs,  I 
.  fake  the  hams  down,  and  cover  each  one  on  the  flesh  or  inside  pert  tkickly 
with  dry  ashes.  I  prefer  wesic  ashes,  because  they  remain  drier,  and  do 
not  give  the  Jbacon  a  soi^y  flavor,  which  Strang  ashes  will  do.  I  then 
tdte  the  hams  separately,  and  {dace  then  on  shelves,  arranged  like 
die  shelves  of  a  store-house,  taking  care  not  to  let  one  lie  on  another. 
My  object  is  to  keep  them  as  dry  as  possible.  The  thick  coat  of  ashes 
accoaapiishes  not  only  that,  but  {Mrevents  mice,  rats,  and  all  insects  from 
atUMsking  the  meat.  It  prevents,  too,  the  absorption^of  moisture,  or 
evaporation,  and  preserves  the  hams  free  from  rancidity  or  any  material 
change  from  keeping.  Hams  of  this  kind — of  one,  two,  or  three  years 
old — can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  each  other.        ^ 

Some  persons  pack  hams  in  salt,  which  gives  them  wk  earthy  flavor, 
and  some  in  ashes,  which  gives  them  a  soapy  taste.  My  hams  hav^ 
sustained  the  highest  character  in  the  Richmond  market  for  many  years 
past;  and  I  have  obtained  the  highest  prices  for  them;  and,  for  my  own 
table,  they  are  at  least  equal  to  the  inemptat  dapet  of  any  Roman  citizen. 

The  whole  secret  of  making  good  hams  consists  in  salting  well,  (using 
saltpetre,)  smoking  and  drying  well,  and  then  keeping  the  hams  dry  and 
free  from  the  depredations  of  rats,  mice,  and  insects.     My  bacon  never 

becomes  rancid,  which  I  attribute  to  good  salting,  good  smoking,  and 
^ry  keeping. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours,  &c^, 

WM.  A.  GILLESPIE. 
Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank, 

Commissioner  of  Patents. 


NoTTAWAY  County,  Virginia, 

November  2iylS5\. 

Sir:  Your  Circular,  propounding  various  interrogatories  connected  with 
the  agricultural  interest,  was  received  some  time  since,  and  laid  aside, 
without  any  expectation  of  a  reply — not  from  any  want  of  solicitude  for 
the  success  and  encoura^ment  of  your  Report,  but  from  a  belief  that  its 
pages  might  be  more  profitably  filled  by  others. 

1  am  reminded,  however,  by  the  reception  of  your  last  Report,  and  the 
large  amount  of  most  valuable  information  it  contains,  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  citizen,  when  called  on,  to  contribute  his  exertions,  though 
feeble,  to  the  promotion  of  such  a  desirable  object.  The  legislation 
of  this  country  is  so  rarely  employed  in  the  advancement  of  the  agricul- 
tural interest,  (the  most  important  of  all,)  that  whatever  is  done  should  be 
nourished  and  cherished  with  the  most  lively  concern. 

I  regard  the  Department  under  your  supervision  as  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  Government.  It  has  heen  said  that  he  who  makes  two 
blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  but  one  grew  before  confers  more  benefit 
on  mankind  than  the  whole  race  of  politicians  pat  ^together;  but,  by 
esUiblishing  and  encouraging  your  Department,  the  politicians  themselves 
are  tributary  to  this  most  important  result. 

You  remark  that  '<  the  questions  are  intended  rather  as  hints  or  sus- 
gestions,  than  te  be  literally  followed  in  shaping  replies;  and,  by  extend- 
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ing,  as  ittj  do.  over  th«  agxwaltanl  prodncU  of  th«  ipiMie  eoiiiilqr>  no 
dttofenoacanbeexpectMl  toreply  toaU."  1  tm  nAmrtA,  thm,  tiam 
A#  necenity  of  obsenring  iny  particular  aystem  or  ragoli^fA  m  what  I 
■Mnr  write..  |  , 

I  may  renaik,  in  general  terms,  that  corn,  wheat,  and  tobacco  aay 
be  ragarded  as  the  stapU  erfp»  of  this  region  of  country,  ^r  can  I  say 
that,  nntii  lately,  any  particular  interest  was  evincM  in  any  inifaoTe. 
ments  of  cultivation,  d^.  We  have  lately  ^rmed  one  of  the  moat  in- 
terastiBg  agricultural  club^  in  the  State — meeting  every  month,  at  the 
house  of  some  member;  tq  discuss  agricultural  subjects.  One  of  aay 
entejrpristnff  neighbors  has  ^hree  siirer  cups  aa  premiums  for  the  largest 
number  of  siyMcribers  prdcured  for  agricultural  journals.  I  mention 
these  incident  as  indicatiotis  of  an  interest  and  a  tide  of  improvement 
which,  taken  at  its  dood,  may  lead  on  to  fortune.  This  zeu  and  enter- 
prise, I  think,  may  be  r^aned,  in  part,  as  the  offspring  of  ^rtain  focil- 
ities  of  transportation,  &«.,  afforded  by  the  internal  iraprove|nents  of  the 
country;  and  which  will,  np  doubt,  effect  some  changes  in  the  kind  of 
crops  cultivated.  This  interest,  to  which  I  have  referred,  has  caused  a 
great  many  experiments  in  different  varieties  of  grain,  ic. 

Wheat. — I  last  year  tri#d  various  kinds  of  wheat,  and  remarked, 
to  an  extensive  wheat-deajier,  that  I  had  settled  on  the  Poland  and 
purple  straw.  My  selectic^  commanded  his  decided  a{^»obation.  I 
think  they  may  be  now  regarded  as  in  the  highest  fovor  in  this  section. 
Still  objections  art  urged  with  propriety  against  both.  The  Poland  is 
later  than  desirable,  and  consequently  more  Uable  to  rust.  The  parpie 
straw  is  considered  more  obnoxious  to  smut;  which,  in  some  neighbor- 
hoods, has  been  very  fatal  tjiis  year,  particularly  to  this  variety.  Having 
a  manufacturing  mill,  I  can  speak  with  some  degree  of  confidence  and 
information  on  Uiis  point.  \  I  cannot  tell  why  this  description  of  wheat 
should  be  more  liable  to  sm^t.  Its  distinguishing  characteristic  is,  that 
it  is  made  eariier  than  other  kinds.  The  use  of  brine  and  lime  in  piep. 
aration  of  the  seed  wheat  is.  considered  a  preventive.  The  Poiandhas 
this  year,  I  think,  exceeded  in  product  and  quality  all  other  varieties. 
Its  growth  being  taller,  it  is  considered  better  adapted  to  poor  land)  and 
the  use  of  guano  corrects  ita  tendency  to  be  late. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  give  an  accurate  response  to  the  inquiry  concern- 
ing the  average  product.  My  Poland  (some  call  it  Woodfin  ud  blue 
stem)  has  this  year  yielded  about  fifteen  for  one  sown,  or  about  twenty 
bushels  to  the  acre,  being  h^re  sown  on  better  land  than  usual.  I  ehonld 
ngud  ten  for  one  as  over  the  average  in  this  section.  Guano  and  other 
fortilisers  are  so  generally  used  now,  and  so  mnch  more  attention  be- 
stowed on  improvement  of  |and,  that  the  product  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased within  the  last  few  years.  I  have  not  used  gumno  exteasively, 
but  sufficiently  so  to  express  the  confident  conviction  that  it  would 
quadruple  the  product  on  p^jr  land.  The  proportion  of  incKase  is  not 
so  great  on  rich  land.  The  plan  generally  adopted  in  this  section  is  to 
***™  11^*'  ^*'*  atwo-hoise  plough.  Intelligent  practical  fanners  aie 
now  preparing  to  harrow  it  in  with  the  wheat.  I  consider  it  such  a  pow- 
erful stimulant  that  it  will  aft  well  when  applied  in  most  any  way,.ex- 
cepttpp-dressing.  It  is  too  ^volatile  for  that.  If  the  government  would 
now<^m  its  attention  to  a  rfduciion  in  the  price  of  tWs  article,  I  should 
consider  it,  in  connexion  with  its  encouragement  to  your  Department,  as 
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a»  igyititoawatnt ht  tin  negleet  which  has  heretofbic  chaisctarized 
*•  y?y°*'  IwmAm  an  ezperiraent  which  satisfied  me  that  ita  efl^u 
ars  viflMa  (when  turned  mider)  for  four  years.  If  you  are  lequirad  to 
make  an^r  repon  to  Congress,  I  should  recomnoBd  this  as  the  chief  ma- 
tenal  for  it;  and  if  you  can  be  instrumental  i«  eating  tfiis  reductfon  of 
Moe,  you  would  deserve  a  moBument  fipom  fkt  fkrmer  second  only  to 
WashiBffton'a.  In  connexfon  with  the  wheat  ewp,  and  your  inquiry 
concerning  improrementa  m  machinery,  I  will  remark  that  I  have  for 
two  years  used  one  of  Hussey's  reapers  with  much  satis&otion  and  ad- 
vantage. I  think  the  savhig  in  labor  and  grain  will  return  its  cost  for 
every  thousand  buahela  reaped.  I  Aink  for  a  whole  crop  it  is  decidedly 
wperior  to  any  I  have  seen  or  heard  of.  Others  may  beat  it  in  a  trial  of 
one  hour.  This  machine  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  It  will  cut 
about  twenty  acres  uer  day,  without  leaving  a  single  head  standing.  I 
couM  say  more  on  this  Aibject  but  for  the  space  it  would  occupy. 

I  think  the  use  of  tteamj  particulariy  in  thmihing,  Ending,  &c.,  is 
likely  to  constitute  a  new  and  important  era  in  agricultural  operations  and 
its  incidents.    I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  steam  engines  will  be  so 
simple  and  ch<»pas  to  he  considered  important  and  almost  indispensable 
opwativea  on  every  large  form.    I  have  been  using  one  as  an  important 
and  valuable  adjunct  to  water  power.     It  is,  perhaps,  enough  now  to 
say,  that  steam  and  water  work  together  in  peifect  harmony.     I  have  a 
grist  mill,  flour-mill,  saw-mill,  and  many  other  machines,  all  of  which 
can  be  propelled  by  water  power  alone,  or  steam  power  alone,  or  com- 
bined in  equal  quantities,  or  by  using  mors  of  one  and  less  of  the  other. 
It  would  be  useless  to  describe  the  particular  madiu  uperamRy  as  no  two 
sitoatioDa  would  allow  tho  same  fixtures.    Suffice  it  to  say,  that  nothing 
mow  ii  raqoirad  than  a  band  wheel  on  any  part  of  the  machinery  allow- 
ing it,  to  which  the  band  fiom  the  engine  wheel  may  be  applied ;  the  size 
of  these  wheels  to  be  regulated  by  the  motion  required.     It  is  for  each 
individual  to  calculate  whether  the  nature  of  his  operations  justifies  th^ 
expense  of  the  preparation.    I  would  not  consider  that  a  grist-mill  alone 
would  jnstiiy  it,  inleas  on  the  principle  that  the  owner  could  afford  to 
use  the  engine  at  a  loa^  a  small  portion  of  the  year,  to  enhance  his  cus- 
tom greatly  during  the  remaihider.     But  it  is  not  often  that  such  a  power 
iiconfinod  to  a  single  operation;  for  after  procuring  it  these  addenda  cost 
comparatively  very  little.    Nothina  but  an  extra  band  and  threshing  box 
IS  necessary  to  thresh  wheat;  nothma  but  a  band  and  bark- mill  is  neces- 
«sry  to  grind  bark  for  a  tannery;  and  an  engine  to  hmx  the  water  to  ex- 
tract tka  iubftanee  of  the  bark,  grind  it,  dw;.,  is  almost  indispensable  in 
every  Itrgt  tannery;  so  that,  without  coming  in  conflict  with  the  pru- 
dent sod  ^per  injunction  not  to  have  too  many  irons  in  the  fire,  it  may 
still  be  jndieious  and  proper,  when  you  have  a  certain  power,  to  make  it 
work  for  you  as  many  different  ways  as  possible,  particulariy  where  the 
ame  npervision  will  answer  for  all.    Indeed,  it  may  be  important  to 
combine  several  in  order  to  justify  the  expense  of  procuring  tnc  power. 
1  have  bestowed  more  time  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  because  I  know 
of  nothing  more  essential  to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
country.    Many  a  bold  stream  is  allowed  to  carry  its  tribute  to  the  ocean 
unemplojred,  merely  because  of  itself  it  is  regarded  insufficient  to  accoig- 
plish  the  desired  objects— a  deficiency  conveniently  supplied  by  the  com- 
bination discussed.     1  have  already  suggested  that  the  government. 
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■acting  ift.its  i^ypiopnate  Sphere,  could  do  nothing  more  in  aid  of  the 
neglected  inteiett  of  aghciiiture  than  the  enconragement  of  your  depart- 
ment, and  the  re(b|etion  in  the  price  of  guano.  If  anything  could  be 
done  effecting  tfa»  ^N^p  iAtroduction  of  steani  into  our  agncmturBl  oper- 
ations, such  at  grinlnig  com,  threshing  wheat,  sawing  |4ank,  dec,  I 
should  regaid  |rib«  mealoy  of  a^ricultunkl  importunity  and  aspiration  as 
compAetely  fillra.  Thcrii  is  a  comfortable  degree  of  humanity  in  con- 
ducting axduonaaud  labor  ons  avocations  without  the  exhanation  of  ani- 
mal muacle.  • 

I  have  occupied  so  mucli  space  on  other  topics,  that^  if  I  fefer  tt  all  to 
the  other  subjects  of  your  inquiries,  it  must  be  summarily. 
"  Ckm  Crop. — In  reference  to  the  com  crop,  I  think  the  saving  of  the 
largest  double  ears  important,  whatever  may  be  the  kind.  There  is  no 
fiivorite  species  that  I  am  aware  of  in  this  region;  the  product  is  very^ 
variable.  We  regard  10  bushels  to  the  acre,  \nthout  improvement,  as  a 
tair  product. 

Tobatqp. — In  reference  to  tobacco,  I  believe  that  he  who  could  cause 
one  plant  to  grow  where  two  now  grow,  would  confer  almost  as  much 
service  as  he  who  could  double  the  blades  of  grass.  I  mean,  by  this,  that 
the  vast  amount  of  labor  employed  in  its  cultivation  can  be  more  profit- 
ably employed  on  other  operations,  and  that  a  country  is  more  benefited 
by  the  productive  articles  essential  to  the  sustenance  of  animal  life  than 
those  tributary  to  its  destrtction. 

Sioc/c. — In  reference  to  ybur  inquiries  about  stock,  I  would  recommend 
for  improvement,  Cotswol4  sheep,  Chester  hogs,  and  a  cross  of  Durham 
<:attle,  having  tried  all  thele  kinds,  and  some  others.  There  are  many 
other  "topics  of  universal  .interest  to  the  agriculnirist "  suggested  by 
your  Circular.  I  fear,  however,  that  the  length  of  my  response  has  al- 
ready caused  you  to  regret  the  application  made  to  me. 

OiUs. — Oats  cannot  now  be  regarded  as  one  of  our  market  staples, 
'.  though  the  cultivation  is  extensive  for  domestic  use.    The  most  valuable 
variety  I  have  tried  is  the  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Ri/e. — The  muliicele  ry€  has  been  recently  introduced  into  this  section 
of  the  country— I  think,  \rith  satisfactory  results.  That  description  for- 
merly cultivated  frequently  failed  to  produce  grain.  I  have  cultivated 
the  difTerent  varieties  in  parallel  rows,  and  found  the  product  of  the  mul- 
ticole  more  than  double.  It  is  later  than  other  kinds,  and  has  more  time 
to  form  the  grain;  there  is  no  other  perceptible  difference.  I  think  it 
should  be  the  policy  of  our  country  to  encourage'as  much  as  possible 
those  crops  which  require  little  or  no  cultivation  between  seed  time  and 
harvest,  the  effect  being  to  save  labor,  improve  land,  promote  the  growth 
of  grasses,  the  abundance  of  slock,  <fcc.  I  have  been  influenced  in  the 
response  I  have  made  to  your  inquiries  by  a  disposition  to  evince  my 
appreciation  of  the  Department  under  your  supervision,  regarding  it  as 
the  harbinger  of  a  brightei  era  and  interest  in  the  agricultural  enterprises 
of  the  country. 

Most  respectfully, 

EDWIN  G.  BOOTH. 
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LwcoLNTON,  Lincoln  Cotmrr,  NoRTa  Carolina, 

10, 1862. 
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jive  a  few  remarks  on  the  culture  of  our  crop*: '     .^ 

W^W.— Wheat  is  becoming  the  most  profitable,  bat  is  mostlv  too 
carelessly  put  m.  After  the  corn  is  gathered  in  October,  the  wheat  is 
f7u"  MOMcast  on  the  stock-ground.  The  average  yield  is  from  4  to 
10  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  it  is  a  good  season  in  which  we  get  that 
much.  If  we  would  sow  more  clover  and  grasses,  use  more  fertilising 
manures,  plough  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  in  July  and  Aujnist,  and 
spread  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  loads  of  fertilizing  manura  to  the 
acre,  we  could  raise  from  50  to  76  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre:  but  aJas' 
every  former  tries  to  see  how  much  land  he  can  tend;  and  behold,' 
when  autumn  comes,  it  brings  him  but  a  smaU  yield.  Were  he  to  spend 
one-thiKl  of  his  labor  m  making  manure,  and  till  l€ss  land,  he  would 
make  double  the  gram;  and  plourii  eight  or  ten  inches  deep  instead  of 
nmning  over  so  much  Uad,  and  only  ploughing  two  or  three  inches ;  then, 
when  a  good  shower  of  rain  comes  on,  it  washes  all  his  little  loose  earth 
swav,  and  eaves  his  hUl-sides  bare.  By  breaking  up  his  land  with  a 
^  subsoil  plough  (one  of  Nourse's  eagle  ploughs,)  fcom  ten  to  fifteen 
inches  d^,  It  would  absorb  all  the  rain,  and  stand  the  drought  much 

a'  .  u  ,r""^  **?  "^^  °^  *^y  ^^^  ««5eP^  fi>'  home  consumption, 
aod  not  half  enough  of  that;  for  we  have  now  worn  out  our  lands  so 
much,  that  we  do  not  grow  food  enough  to  maintain  them.  I  would 
rejoi^  to  see  the  time  when  all  the  iarmere  of  old  Uncoln  shall  see  the 
benefit  of  manure,  and  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  this  shall  be 
with  them  a  leading  interest. 

I  will  thankfully  receive  any  good  variety  of  com  from  the  Oflice, 
should  there  be  any,  as  I  wish  to  make  some  experiments  on  some  new 
Kinds  of  com,  if  it  is  but  three  or  four  grains;  also  shall  be  very  thank- 
ful to  receive  any  Reports  from  the  Office. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

G.  S.  SULLIVAN. 


MTelch's  Mills  P.  O.,  Cabarras  Co.,  N.  C, 

December  31  y  1651. 
Sir:  I  received  your  Patent  Office  Report  for  1660;  also,  your  kind 
Jaror  of  Troy  wheat  came  to  hand  on  the  12th  instant,  which  I  seeded 
next  day  on  good  ground,  but,  I  fear,  too  late  for  a  feir  trial;  but  I  hope 
I  sn^il  be  able  to  send  you  a  report  of  it  in  my  next. 

Wheat^The  crop  this  year  was  fine  with  those  who  sowed  the  May 
Wheat.  No  rust  or  fly  troubles  this  kind  of  wheat—nothing  but  the 
latrfrost  in  sprmg;  that  sometimes  cuts  its  down.  We  have  to  sow  im 
Aovember,  and  someUmes  as  late  as  December.  I  sowed  7i  bushels, 
*Dd  had  126.  Time  of  harvest,  28th,  29th,  and  30th  of  May;  weight 
01  Wheat,  66  pounds;  flour,  good.    Burr-mUls  now  im  use,  that  make  aa 
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sobd  |rar  ai  a^  in  tne  Union;  price,  fl.per  buahel;  avenge  yield, 
10  iNtflifb  ner  acre.  Oar  people  are  so  engaged  with  railing  cotton,  that 
tiMva  li  bo  miproTemenqmaking  in  the  wheat  ciopa.  They  are  so  takeo 
np  in  gadlflqag  cotton,  that  they  do  not  sow  what  at  the  propn  time  to 
■mke  m  0MI  crop.         a 

Cam. — ^A  mr^At  crop  has  been  raised  this  year.  The  ^faroittht  liii 
becoi  ao  fetal  to  ||||pom]crop,  that  there  will  be  a  eenetid  aoareitjr,  aad 
the  prioe  is  at  piMent  T5  and  80  cents  per  bushel.  I  would  aay  it  is 
my  finr  below  an  averajge  crop — say  about  15  bushels  per  acie,  and  a 
ftiliire  in  every  direction — as  much  sO  as  in  1845.  We  are  tbuikftil  fer 
what  little  we  have. 

Otiten, — This  crop  this  year  has  been  abont  600  pounds  per  acre. 
Cotton  has  been  at  a  low  price  this  winter— say  from  $7  to  $B — a  price 
that  fiirmen  can  scarcely  live  at;  but  it  is  the  great  crop  of  diis  rerioB. 
Upon  it  the  planters  depend  for  their  money.  Indeed,  many  of  onr 
fanners  aim  at  nothing  else  to  make  money  until  they  run  out  their 
ground,  and  are  obliged  *to  throw  it  out.  But  there  is  greet  improvement 
making  in  raising  cotton;  it  is  the  only  article  to  bring  the  cash.  The 
sta{de  was  very  good  thlsyear,  and  commanded  as  high  a  price  as  the 
South  Carolina  cotton.  The  cotton  crop  this  year  was  Mckwvd  bj  (he 
sfHing  being  cold.  In  May  and  June  it  grew  off  finely;  in  Jnly  there 
came  a  drought,  that  c|iecked  the  growth  of  the  stuk,  and  fifURjr 
stopped  the  growth  of  the  cotton;  short  crops. 

tfats,  for  the  past  yeltr,  were  very  light,  owing  to  the  dronght;  not 
half  a  crop  that  makes  seed.    Oats  are  scarce  and  dear. 

Barkf  is  bnt  little  eiltivated  in  this  r^ion  of  eonntry,  although  it 
tmms  out  well,  and  would  be  well  worth  attendii^  to.  It  maltes  eoH- 
lent  feed  for  horses;  bot  the  good  land  is  all  plamed  in  cotton,  and  the 
barley  left  out. 

Ifye  receives  but  little  attention;  very  little  raised  in  this  section  of 
country;  left  out  to  |4ant  cotton. 

CXoier  and  6?r(iaaa.— ^Little  has  been  made  in  the  last  two  seasons ; 
the  drought  having  been  so  severe. 

Negroes  hire  this  year  at  $100  and  f  130  to  work  on  ihe  North 
Carolina  and  Central  raUroad,  from  Charlotte  to  Goldsborough. 

Your  humble  servant, 

JOSHUA  HARRIS. 
Hon.  Thomas  Ewbaitk, 

Commissioner  of  Patents. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

I         Matanza,  Pee  Dee,  Jamuay  7, 1852. 

Sa :  The  season  for  rice  in  1851  was  good,  with  the  exe^on  ff  thf 
hiffh  winds  in  July  and  August. 

Herewith  I  transmit  a  statement  of  meteorological  observations  for  th« 
year,  as  kept  by  onr  excellent  neighbor  and  fiiend,  the  reverend  rector  of 
the  parisli  m  which  my  former  residence  is  found — showing  that  46.53 
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Indies  was  the  quantity  of  nin  during  the  year;  that  during  the  eiob 
seasen  there  were  seventy  days  in  which  it  rained  more  or  lewl  mmiw 
in  fte  moDtfi  ofAptH,  nine  <9)  days,  in  May  fiy«  (6)  days,  in  Jvm  fi^ 
teaa  (14)  days^in  Jnty  seventeen  (17)  dayt,  in  August  twelve  aS^ 
aiyi,  m  Septet^^aaven  (7)  days,  and  in  October  aix  (6)  days— 
Masurmg,  in  the  aggrogete,  thirty  three  and  one-thiid  inches,  (&.) 
It  is  Me  that  in  |b«  long  rivers  (the  Pee  Dee  and  tlgibntee)  there  was 
ifinAct  in  the  month  of  March;  but  this  only  iflfPEd  thoae  planters 
Yho  were  not  duly  advanced  in  the  preparation  offfia  aoU;  otherwise  it 
"  ™  '*%•'  "*  advantage.  As  an  evidence,  it  left  a  deposite  uniformly 
diMiboted,  which  is  one  of  the  best  dressings  the  land  can  have. 

The  tides  fell  out  well  in  June.  After  "  long  water"  the  fields  were 
cistn,  and  the  promise  of  a  full  crop  was  very  fair  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  Late  m  July,  however,  when  the  most  forward  rice  was  in 
bloom,  we  were  visited  by^  gale  which  destroyed  all  the  blossoms  then 
out. 

The  morning  after,  up  to  8  o'clock,  in  some  fields  of  my  own  (Water- 
ford)  there  were  no  blossoms  to  be  seen.  By  11  o'clock  the  plants  were 
covered  with  new  blossoms,  as  if  nothing  had  happened;  but  there  were 
DMii  of  Uie  «ir  the  pistils  to  which  were  dried  up,  and  could  no  more 
b«  fructified  by  the  pollen  from  the  new  blossoms.  In  every  such  in- 
(tinee  the  chaflT  is  all  that  remains  of  the  grain.  In  this  way  the  pro- 
duct has  been  materially  diminished  of  fields  which,  to  the  general 
observer,  stai  looked  promising.  On  the  24th  of  August  another  gale 
Tisiled  the  coast  from  southeast,  still  more  severe.  The  rice  crop  was 
iben  more  generally  in  bloom;  of  courje  the  damage  was  more  general 
md  severe,  and  the  plant  was  afiected  in  the  same  way  as  described 
ibovefor  the  month  of  July.  In  addition,  where  there  was  very  late 
nee,  which  happened  to  be  then  just  in  "  tight  barrel,"  t)y  the  violence 
of  the  wind,  the  barrel  was  prematurely  burst,  the  incomplete  ear  ex- 
posed, and  in  many  instances  the  topmost  grains  were  blasted.  Owing 
to  these  causes,  the  crop  in  this  district  will  barely  be  an  average  one. 
The  harvest  weather,  happily,  was  fine,  and  the  rice  has  been  well 
cured.  South  of  the  Santees  it  is  understood  that  the  crop  on  several 
mm  has  been  diminished  by  tha  effects  of  salt  water.  On  the  whole, 
I  cannot  estimate  the  crop  last  harvested,  and  now  going  to  market,  to  * 
be  as  full  as  the  ono  preceding  it.  In  January  last  I  ventured  to  esti- 
mate the  crop  of  1850- '61  as  likely  to  prove  ten  per  cent,  short  of  that 
oi  the  previous  year. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  that  crop,  as  derived  firom  a  cpmmer- 
I  ci«l  friend  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  to  wit : 

138,523 
1,565 


Total  receipts  of  rice  for  the  year  ending  September  1,  1S51 

Uss  stock  on  September  1,  1856 

I  • 

Netrace^>ts    -  •  •  .  • 

Of  this  there  were  exported — 

i^  Great  Britain           -            -  -  -           - 

To  Pianee        -           -           -  .  ... 

To  North  Europe          -           -  .  -           . 


136,968 


14,115 

5,129 

22,13§ 


-I 


>4 


! 


if 


m 

To  South  Europe 
To  West  Indies 

Foreign 
Coastwise 
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Totsl  exjilrt  • 

City  consumpdoii 

Destroyed  by  fire 

Stock  on  hand  September  1,  1S51 


18,967 


I 

Of  this  were  exported  in  the  rough — 


188^2? 


To  Great  Britain 

To  France 

To  North  Europe 


Total  foreign    - 
Total  coastwise 

Total  rough  rics 


^ 


Bu&ek. 

-  223,017 
.  21,247 
.    138,133 

-  382,397 
•      61,351 


AUowSlbah.  tobbl. 

or  18,209  barrels, 
or    2,921      « 


443,748      or  21,130 


(( 


The  long-grain  rice,  \«hen  prime  and  well  prepared,  is  still  preferred 
by  very  choice  purchasers.  Up  to  the  present  time,  several  safes  hare 
been  completed  of  this  vaariety,  at  $3  87J  per  hundred  weight,  and  two 
small  ones  at  $4  and  $4  25,  respectively,  when  the  market  for  prime  of 
the  small  grain  usually  cultivated  ranged  from  $3  to  $3  50  per  hundred 
weight. 


Very  respectfully, 


ROBERT  F.  W.  ALLSTON. 


GEORGIA. 
CtARKESVILLE,  HaBERSHAM  CoUNTY,  GTa., 

*  J  December  17, 1861. 

Sir:  Your  Circular  of  interrogatories  was  handed  to  me  to  answer  by 
the  postmaster  of  this  place. 

Ihave  called  to  my  assistance  Dr.  George  D.  Phillips,  who  has  long 
MB  a  visitont  of  this  couiity,  and  whose  general  experience  and  knowU 
•dge  of  several  subjects  0f  inquiry  better  qualify  him  to  answer  them 
thwi  myself ;  and  I  give 'his  answers  ^entire  in 'relation  to  com,  ottt, 
barley,  Ac.;  dairy  husbandry;  neat  cattle;  horses  and  mules^  sheep  and 
wool;  hogs;  rice;  tobacco,  hemp,  and  root  crops;  which  are,  without 
doubt,  as  near  correct  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them  under  present ciicum- 
stances. 

Wlsa/. — ^No  guano  hab  been  used  for  any  purpose  in  this  county. 
The  yield  per  acre  is  probably  about  ten  bushels;  time  of  sowing,  from 
the  15th  September  to  the  Isi  December;  lime  of  harvesting,  from  the 
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If^iSim    it^h  ^5''  '^  genemUy  soaked  in  sulphate  of  copper  to  pre- 
»wn  •aM>nML  the  slodiiig  com,  or  on  land  whkh  has  produced Tcro^ 

JTS'™.^  aSSi  il?  '  ^"^  ^  acquainted  with  is  either  to  kill 

.  ^  *"fP  ^  ™  *"W  ^*>«  sowing  or  to  sow  late^in  the  aeason    «.!, 

mid<fau,Ael«tiirCte^     ExpSfngthew^^mtrnS^rt^m^^^ 

^''S^J^"^  ronsWae  eradicates  the%eevil.  Tlie  cnl™   of  wh^t 

!?SS  ?^rrnH  d'  ^"P**  ^^^  u"  "°^  *^«»  -«  i«  <»on*  in  the  States 
;l^ri  U  i^^in'^tSJLTu^^^^^  ^'^  '''''  "^"*''  -**-^  '^^'^>  ^  ^ 

Cbn»^The  manures  used  for  the  corn  crop  are  made  in  the  stable 

7^J^'  Tti'^P''^!li^y."^^"."«  '""^  ^^y  with  forSt  leav^: 
straw,  dtc.  These  are  applied  to  the  soil  broadcit,  or  spread  in  tfTi 
spnn^,  previous  to  j^oughing,  and  turned  under  by  a  o^hS^  turai^e 
jjosih;  two  would  do  better.  The  lM,d  is  then  Uid  off  by  Xn^wkh 
thrje  fiinows;  crossed  at  right  angles  by  one  furrow,  and  blan^^'Th^. 
18  the  common  way  of  preparation  and  planting  in  J^iSSoS^J^i^Ltlnn 

;n'^nfj?n'"thr'd'?;'^5^  but  our  best  a^nd  molt  JuS^jSni^^^^^ 
raainlyin  the  drill,  and  plough  but  one  way;  having  protected  thc^r 

DlouSh^      Thr'nlS   "^^»  ^r^'  .P:,rtic«l*riy  -t  the  first  and  second 
ploughinjM.     The  old  method  of  lulling  com  is  generally  abandoned 
We  consider  the  best  way  in  which  corn  can   be  fed  to  aniLisTs  in  SJe 
fonn  of  meal,  and  the  finer  the  better;   and  that  it  is  E^'e^  ly  d^ 
jrested  and  nutritive,  when  cooked,  for  hogs  and  cattle,  we  full/ bo- 

fJi^  J?*^®  "?  doubt  but  the  manure  resultiog  from  ten  bushels  of  corn 
fed  to  hogs.  If  applied  to  an  acre  of  land  not  tSo  much  worn,  would    n' 
crease  the  product  one-fifth.  •  '  *" 

Oats,  Barley,  Rye,  Peat,  and  Beans.— Vfe  have  cultivated,  to  some 
extent,  for  many  years,  oats,  bariey,  rye,  peas,  and  beansraTd  Sntid^r 

movSftifS!  u„^.  ^Z  ^  J\^"«^">  P«'^d«l  the  vines  a^  not  re- 

The  average  yield  of  oats  and  barley  is  about  12  bushels  Deracrn- 
rye  8  bushels;  peas,  from  15  to  18  bushels;  beans,  say  12  M's""'"' 
.«?  J?!?°i*  ^^^  ^^  ••«~°  "  to  the  last  two  crops,  sn  eariv  frost 
ottrng  ^  off  short  Very  few  have  cultivated  peas  m  a  renovau!.e 
emp  m  this  county;  those  that  have  done  so  find  iiequ"  to  a  cro^  o^f 
?reen  clover  when  turned  under.  ^  ^ 

n^^m^I^A^u}'''^^^'^  **"°  somewhat  culuvated,  for  a  few 
rZS3«  !^w-  lii  "n^'^'li**'  !"**~  "tensively  used  in  a  few  years: 
^property  culuvated,  will  yield  about  4  tons  per  acre,  and  Rives  three 

andTil'.!^  '  '''^.?-  ^"^  ^^^^i!i^^"  a«  used  Tr  meadUs  elcent  IT; 
21^  ."  -"""^J  *'''*"'•  H«rdsgrass  «jed  (rod-top  of  the  xVorih)  is 
Inferred  m  laying  down  meadows.     Two  bushels  per  acre  is  about  \^ 
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. 
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usual  quantity  of  seed  sown.     The  cost  of  growing  and  cuxing  faajr  is, 
piobably,  about  $4  per  toiu 

Dairjf  Biukmdrif,So  little  attention  is  paid  to  daiijr  iMibiBiiiy  in 
northefjistern  Georgia,  thai  Our  information  is  meagre.  Oolf  «•»  iadivid- 
ualy  within  oqr  knowledge^  has  engaged  in  cheeae-makiBg;  Ini,  thiWMli 
he  had  extensive  peaturagf  for  cattle,  and  milked  aboat.  100.  eem/ae 
abandoned  it  at  the  eod  of  the  second  year.  He  is  «  umlktfm:tum§  M 
some  experience  in  the  fausiness,  made  fine  cheeaB,  wbkll  OMI  vith 
ready  mimret;  and,  if  it  had  been  more  profitable  thaa  otber  pmnwta, 
would  doubtless  have  continued  it.  Every  farmer  keeps  as  manr  csvttle 
as  he  can  CMry  through  th^  winter,  and  makes  his  own  sappty  of  batter, 
at  ft  trifling  cost,  and  sells  any  surplus  at  10  cents  per  pound.        ^— 

Neat  Cattle. — The  cost  of  raising  ^ttle  with  us  is  thning.  In  smnmer 
they  feed  on  our  native  arasses,  and  in  winter  on  com  hittks,  atiaw, 
pea  vines,  and  hay.  At  4  years  old  they  cost  us  in  value  of  labor  in 
feeding,  &.c.,  $3  50  per  h#ad,  and  are  worth  about  $7.  A  good  00 w  is 
worth  ^12  in  the  spring,  and  $10  in  the  fall. 

What  would  be  the  increase  in  weight  from  feeding  100  poiykU  of 
corn,  would  depend  on  many  circumstances — the  tendency  to  Idte  on 
fat,  the  condition  of  the  animal,  tScc;  but  that  it  would  not  oidinaiiiy 
fall  short  of  15  pounds  if  ground  into  meal,  we  fully  believe.  We  have 
neither  the  pure  blood  nor  crosses  of  the  Devon  or  Hereford  cMke;  but 
opr  native  breeds  are  as  thrifty,  and  take  on  &t  as  readily  as  tiM  Dar- 
hams.  We  break  steers  bjy  securing  them  to  a  post  or  tree,  when  they 
are  fed  and  watered  until  toey  can  be  handled  safoly,  and  then  put  them 
under  the  yoke  with  one  qlder  and  well  broken;  work  a  pair  alternately 
this  way  for  a  few  days,  when  they  will  be  sufficiently  broken  to  work 
together  or  separately.  / 

Horaes  and  Mules. — We  find  horse  and  mule-raising  profitable;  par- 
ticularly the  latter,  as  the  cost  of  raising  a  mule  until  he  is  fit  for  use  and 
market,  (say  3  years  old,)  floes  not  exceed  $30.  That  of  the  horse  colt, 
at  the  same  age,  is  not  less  than  $50.  Our  brood  mares  do  tfafe  work  of 
the  farm  until  they  are  near  foaling,  when  they  are  more  cared  for,  and 
taken  from  work.  Two  or  three*  weeks  after  foaling,  they  are  put  to 
work  again  and  highly  fed{  when  at  work,  the  colt  follows  or  nuu  about 
the  field,  doing  but  httle  damage.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  hwiking  a 
mule  is  to  get  him  hame'^^ed,  and  in  place  in  ttte  wagon.  Itieiy  never 
refuse  to  pull,  and  any  simple  contrivance,  by  which  they  an  pwvtBted 
from  throwing  down  their  head,  will  prevent  their  kicking.  A  tow  days' 
■steady  work  will  break  either  horse  or  mule  when  he  cannot  thsew  kit 
head  down. 

Sheep  and  Wool. — We  neither  raise  wool  nor  mutton  sufficient  forwir 
owa  use,  although  we  are  In  the  finest  sheep-raising  region  of  the  sooth; 
where,  for  9  mouths  iu  the>  year,  they  keep  fat  on  the  nadve  wild  grasses. 
The  life  of  the  auiinal  has  no  protecuon  from  man  or  dogs,  and  the  latter 
«at  more  mutton  than  the  former. 

Wool  fiom  our  native  breeds  could  be  raised  for  8  cents  per  poood) 
and  we  know  no  reason  why  there  should  be  a  difference  in  the  eost  of 
raising  ordinary  and  fine  wool.  Those  who  attend  to  their  flocks  prop- 
■erly,  raise  18  out  of  every  20  lambs. 

Hog».^0\iT  best  breeds  of  hogs  are  thought  to  be  a  cross  of  the  gn- 
2ier  and  Woburn;  but  some  prefer  the  smaller  hogs,  crossing  the  grazier 
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^  T**  "N^pi*  wsty  to  prodnoe  pork,  is  t6  \t&m  the 

^shoat  fat,  and  the  hog fiit, and  kiU  at  l4or  18 mmSwk. 

TSPJSlT'^Si^^  to  feid  on  in  winter,  clover  lots,  with 

Jl^^'^Z^J^^^^J'^'  *^  !*"»  pumpkins,  «rid 
••*     «at  to  fit  the  hog  for  bacon,  there  can  be  no  subeH. 

iwn  be  sueeeasfiilly  cultirated  on  upland  we  know 
■WJMTe  taieed  it,  «t  the  rale  of  40  bushels  to  the 
►  ""^  been  tried,  wkh  equal  success. 
ttoto  tobacco  is  -raised  in  upper  Georgia,  where  the  cU- 

"-li^-;w-:i2r"*  ^l^^  '  ""^^  ^'"P-    ^^^^  hundred  pounds  per 

ao^jWMdedaa^the  Average  crop;  and  the  best  rotation  crop  to  be 

wflV^mTVieoost  of  production  cannot  vary  much  from  $3  per  hogshead 

imnp.^We  raise  no  hemp,  and  but  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  root 

crops.  ^  ^ 

PtMat»es.--Both  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes  are  cultivated  for  home  con- 
sumpUoiK  The  average  yield  is  ordinarily  about  360  to.400  bushels  per 
acre,  -^e  cost  ef  production  does  not  exceed  10  cents  per  bu^. 
f  eryimie  preference  is  given  to  varieties.  Planting  in  hills  is  preferable 
to  ndgiM,  and  18  usually  pursued,  as  it  exposes  the  roots  to  the  mon 
direct  aeuon  of  the  solar  heat.  Lou*  manures,  such  as  straw  and  leaves , 
«re  pMfcrred  for  Insh  potatoes;  and  that  firom  the  oow-yards  for  the  sweet, 
i  he  potato  rot  has  scarcely  made  its  appearance  with  nt.  Some  fom  or 
five  yMVB  srace  a  htde  of  it  was  to  be  seen .  Of  late,  however,  it  has  en- 
uirely  disappeared,  and  our  crops  are  as  sound  and  healthy  as  they  were 
before  the  appearance  at  the  North  of  the  diaetse. 
,  ^'^•— ™  inte'est  manifested  of  late  in  'the  cultivatfon  of  fruit  is 

decidedly  on  the  increase  in  this  county,  which  is  pecnliariy  adapted, 
bom  in  ami  and  climate,  to  its  successful  culture.  Inhere  is  now  a 
greater  vwijty  of  apples  and  pears  cultivated  in  this  county  than  in  all 
the  rest  of  the  State-together.  Not  less  than  150  or  200  varieties  of  apples. 
twth  northern  and  southern,  are  cultivated,  with  every  promise  of  sue 
cess.  Neariy  the  same  number  of  pears  are,  also,  eitfier  bearing  or  in 
progreesof growth,  which  promise<well.  Southemraised  trees  succeed 
moch  bsMsr,  and  come  mto  bearing  sooner,  and  are  more  durable,  than 
2^  ?^™  /^**"  northern  mmeries,  which  reeeiVe  a  very  material 
2l!!l?!r  H!*J®'*^  of  time  it  takes  t«em  to  reach  us,  as  vi^ll  as  that 
'"^^'•••we  before  they  become  Meliinaied. 

J^H^fPf^  «»p  ean^moet  undoubtedly,  be  made  one  of  the  most 
fremaMe,  ft  not  more  jmitable  thflb  any  other  erop  that  can  be  grown 
jere.  The  best  keeping  varieties  we  have  of  the  northern  are,  the  &Mrae 

!5!32^  vT^'^J^P'^'l''^  northern  spy;  of  southern,  the  beny, 
wofidjr, bttff,  and  Enriirti  embs,  asth0y  are  hi^reealled.  Thebestrem- 
•ay  nrthe  Migfaft  we  find  to  be  root-pruning,  as  the  disease  is  caused  bv 
» too  Inxunant  growth  of  wood,  which  is  left  in  an  immature  state  when 
wmter  seti  in.  ^ 

P^Mhw  grow  here  almost  indigenously.  No  care  is  bestowed  upon 
wJISHlV  -  ^'•^P""*  up  everywhere,  and  produce  enormous  crops, 
wioMwi  pmns.     We  grow  them  here  weighing  over  one  pound  each ,  and 

JJ  "•  "■^or  as  are  to  be  found  anywhere. 

We  eannot  succeed  in  raising  the  smooth-skinned  fruits -such  as  nee- 
21  A 
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tarinet,  plams^  aod  apriots— from  the  nyages  of  that  insect  ^t,  the 
earcuUo.  «•  f>l'j.. 

The  splitting  of  the  trunks  of  the  finer  cheny  trees,  when  t«0of  three 
years  old,  from  the  bud,  lis  a  malady  for  which  we  ^f«  not  jHSawA 
»  remedy,  and  which  pretty  effectually  prevents  th^ 
tion.  ^''■, 

Ong^es  do  admirably  With  us,  both  native  and  foieigii 
casionaUy  the  rot  attacks  ithem,  when  suffered  to  grow  t 
uid  bear  too  ^reat  a  cro|>.     They  require  constuu:  ] 

growth  of  the  crop,  and  high  manuring  with  ventilllt 
wamp  soil,  with  ashes,  £  one  of  a  most  desiriUe  d|i 

No  wine  is  made. 

I  have  never  seen  a  case  of  yellows  amongst  our 

Manures. — Very  little  attention  is  paid  to  malring  aaA' 
jiures.  The  best  plan,  beyond  question,  for  piusei  fiH^HJBH>  DUikiDg 
manures  effective  is  to  k^p  them  from  the  weather;  and,  iHien  apjdied 
to  the  land,  tojse  immediately  ploughed  in. 

Lime  is  beginning  to  be  used  as  a  fertihzer,  with  yery  evident  advari' 
lage,  and  in  quantity  of  ftom  25  to  100  bushels  to  the  acre,  according  to 
the  character  of  the  land  en  which  it  is  put— that  containing  the  greater 
amount  of  vegetable  matter  receiving  the  greater  amount  of  lime. 

Not  an  ounce  of  guano  has  found  its  way  to  this  county  that  we  are 


aware  of. 


Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank, 

Commissioner  of  Patents. 


J.  VAN  BUREN. 


Hamilton,  Harris  County,  Georgia,  1861. 

Sir:  I  send  you  what  little  information  I  have  in  agriculture  upon  such 
articles  as  are  generally  raised  in  this  section. 

Wheat. — Guano  is  not  used  in  this  county  in  the  production  of  wheat. 
Cotton  seed  is  the  principal  manure  used  here  for  raising  wheat.  One 
hundred  bushels  per  acre  of  cotton  seed  will  generally  mak<  tKe  yield 
double.  Land  that  will  bring  five  bushels  per  acre  without  cotton  seed, 
will  generally)'ield  ten  bushels  by  applying  the  cotton  seed  ia  the  above 
proportion.  The  best  tinie  for  sowing  wheat  in  this  section  is  about  the 
20tn  of  October,  if  the  ground  is  net  wet.  Wheat  does  best  sown  when 
the  ground  is  dry.  Wheat  soaked  24  hours  before  sowing,  in  blnestone, 
will  prevent  the  smut,  the  average  {Nice  of  wheat  in  our  maikeC  is  |l 
per  bushel ;  cotton  seed  fit>m  2|  to  3  cents  per  bushel . 

Com. — Guano  is  not  used  in  the  production  of  crops  of  any  kind  in 
this  section.  Cotton  seed,  stable  manure, and  cow-pen  and  hof^pen  ma- 
nure, are  used  here  for  producing  com.  The  best  plan  of  manuring 
com,  is  to  put  the  manure  around  the  com  immediately  after  it  cmnes  up; 
then  it  will  be  where  the  spur  roots  Will  strike  out  into  the  manure  in  ear- 
ing-time.  The  average  price  of  com  this  year  has  been  about  85 cents  per 
bushel.  To  feed  hogs  wjth.  corn  does  best  cooked;  for  horaee,  ground 
and  raw. 
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,Mi.--Oata  generally  yield  fipom  10  to  12  bushels  per  acre.  They  ex- 
Yaam  ^  land  as  badly,  or  worse,  than  a  crop  of  corn :  price,  60  cents  per 
tasbHi^amiebiiBbd  of  seed  per  acre.  '^ 

Jterp^eMDfliil.yiiki  of  rye  is  from  8  to  10  bushels  per  acre;  does 
'"""*        ^.|^  Im^l  „  j^ly  jg  ^^jg.  pri^  ||  pgj^  bushel;  1  bushelof 

average  crop  of  peas  is  about  6  bushels  per  acre;,  half 

acBB;  market  price  $1  per  bushel.    Peas  are  not  cul- 

QiDp,  though  they  are  an  advantage  to  the  land  to 

2___.  ,^  ^fcwiU  yield  76  pounds  of  bntter  per  year;  price, 
-Jf^Py?  .*  ^*^*^  ^^  feeding,  $5  per  year.  To  save  cream,  milk 
ooghl  l^ecfjut  ypmto  wide  shallow  pans,  well  scalded  before  the  milk  is 
pariailiNMVuad  m  a  atone  jar.  To  put  up  butter  for  market,  the  water 
Binsl  aillM  woiked  out;  then  salted  down  about  six  days ;  then  taken  up 
and  all  ifae  water  worked  out  again;  then  salt  it  down  with  fine  salt,  and 
it  will  keep. 

fli^^.— The  best  breeds  for  the  cUmate  are  the  Woburn  and  Grazier. 
To  sare  good  bacon,  let  your  pork  lie  after  it  is  cut  up  until  it  is  quite 
cold  to  the  bone;  then  put  plenty  of  Mlt,  and  about  half  a  pound  of  salt- 
petre,  to  1,600  pounds;  let  it  lie  in  pickle  five  weeks;  then  take  it  up, 
wash  It  clean  of  salt;  then  ash  it  all  over,  and  hang  it  up  and  smoke  it; 
take  it  down  again  the  first  of  March  and  ash  it  again,  and  it  will  keep 
good  all  summer. 

irisk  Potatoes.— The  best  plan  for  producing  Irish  potatoes,  is  to  have 
the  Ifnd  well  broken  and  bedded.  Open  the  bed  with  a  shovel  plough; 
then  drop  the  potato;  then  fill  up  the  trench  with  well  rotted  stable  ma- 
nure; then  draw  up  a  little  dirt  on  the  manure;  then  cover  the  whole 
surfece  over  about  ten  inches  deep  with  straw— and  they  will  yield  about 
1 26  bushels  per  acre,  without  any  fiirther  cultivation .  The  yellow  potato 
is  the  best;  the  cost  is  so  small  that  it  is  not  worth  counting;  the  averaire 
price  is  about  $2  per  bushel. 

Sweet  Potatoes.— The  vam  potato  is  the  best  of  the  sweet  kind.  The 
land  should  not  be  very  highly  manured  for  potatoes,  or  they  will  go  to 
vine  too  much.  Good  new  sandy  land  will  yield  200  bushels  per  acre, 
wortk  36  cents  per  bushel;  cost  of  raising  too  small  to  count. 

A.  F.  JOHNSTON,  P.  M. 


Nkar  Blaksi^t,  Earlt  Couimr,  Gcoaoii, 

/>S6emi<rlU,  1661.' 

Smt  Ia  reply  to  certain  inquiries  contaiaed  in  your  Circular  for  1851 , 
I  now  offer  such  information  as  experience  and  obaervation  have  placed 
at  my  ooounand.  Promising  that  all  statements  made  in  this  com- 
ypcttion  are  derived  from  the  agricultural  operations  of  southwestern 
Georgia,  I  offer  none  but  such  as  I  deem  undeniably  trae.  My  own 
plaatatioB  lies  aboat  the  middle  of  the  32d  degree  of  north  latitude,  but 
'he  aaoM  practices  and  similar  results  obtain  throughout  this  southern 
section  of  the  State.  ^ 

iMioM  Qtm  is  made  usually  in  abundance  for  domestic  consumption ; 
little  or  none  for  exptwution.  The  production  of  this  grain  ranges,  ac- 
cording to  soil,  seasons,  and  skill  in  cultivation,  from  10  to  40buaheU 
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Smen;  and  the  price,  when  saleable  at  all,  varies  from  SO  Qeiil|i  opeto 
lar;  the  latter  price  hever  obtains  unless  coUon  8ells^hi|nM 
un&Tomble  seasons  have  icurtailed  the  grain  crop.  '*^   '"*      ' 

Cotiom,  the  weli-knowb  staple  of  the  country^  is  grown  B7  almost 
every  tiller  of  the  soil,  a^d  is  relied  on  as  the  chief  aouice  of  income. 
Two  descriptions  of  cotton  are  known  to  commercial  men  andiky  miOku- 
frcturers,  <<the  long  and  short  staple/'  the  latter  bmntth^iriiich is 

gt>wn  on  the  highlands,  tfie  former  on  the  sea  islands  oftU^^K  Boiith 
aioiina,  and  other  maritime  localities.  The  lOng  stable  jiSl  |tt>v 
indeed,  on  highlands  as  much  as  100  milet  above  me  inafl|^8tihe 
abort  staple  is  found  to  yfeld  a  better  profit  to  the  uplaaff  jnUr.  Hie 
production  of  clean  cotton-wool  per  acre  depends  greatlv'  i^  Ittft  and 
seasons;  and  the  average  ia  a  term  of  seven  years,  througfaoot  ttdft^fbhnd 
districts,  cannot  justly  be  set  down  as  more  than  260  pound*.  Soils  of 
a  rich  sandy  quality,  un()er  piopitious  seasons,  yield  double  this  quan- 
tity or  more  of  clean  merchantable  cotton,  whilst  many  poorer  fields  M 
short  of  this  average  by  59  or  100  pounds.  It  is  not  an  easy  calculation 
to  determine  the  cost  of  p^xiucing  a  hundred -weight  of  cotton- wool;  but 
as  the  inquiry  has  been  spetially  made,  I  have  taken  pains,  aided  by  several 
of  my  neighbors,  to  attain  the  nearest  approximation,  and  have  eome  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  co^t  of  [foduction  and  conveyance  to  the  neaicst 
market  does  not  fall  short  .much,  if  anything,  cf  six  dollars  and  stz  ceats 
a  hale.  This  calculatioa  proves  what  aH  cotton  planters  know,  that 
disastrous  seasons  or  low  prices  leave  them  with  very  scanty  profits.  A 
cootinuance  of  low  price!  will  unquestionably  drive  cotton  plaaters  to 
the  use  of  machinery,  by  which  they  can  convert  the  raw  material  iato 
yam  or  ck)th,  (what  should  long  since  have  been  done,)  by  which  their 
mboT  can  be  foirly  remunerated. 

Wheaiy  Ryey  and  Barlijy  might  be  profitably  grown  in  any  part  of 
thia  country;  but  they  ar^  crops  of  not  even  secondary  consideration, 
and  are  consequently  put  <>n  poor  fields  with  but  little  care  or  skill. 

Wheat  is,  of  late,  engaging  more  attention  than  formerly.  On  a 
meadow  soil,  sown  early  in  the  ikll,  it  escapes  rust  and  produces  from  6 
to  12  bushels  per  acre.  TJhe  day  is  probably  not  distant  when  planters 
will  generally  find  it  better  to  produce  flour  for  domestic  use  than  to 
import  it  from  New  Orlcaps  or  New  York. 

P§as  ami  Potatoes  of  every  variety  are  successfully  grown  in  this 
country,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  fattening  hogs  and  other  plantaiioa 
stock.  They  are,  indeed,  especially  the  latter,  used  as  esculents  for  the 
master  as  well  as  his  slavey;  and  both,  to  a  considerable  extent,  are  left 
in  the  fields  to  be  eaten  by  hogs,  cattle,  and  horsetf;  the  potatoes  to  be 
lootad  up  and  devoured  |)y  hogs,  and  the  peas  to  be  consiuned  during 
tb«  fiill  and  winter  months,  by  every  sort  of  farm  animal.  I  do  not  knew 
a  mzmer  who  has  ever  measured  his  ground  and  crop  of  either  potatoes 
or  pua,  for  the  purpose  af  ascertaining  the  exact  production  pef  acre; 
but  the  current  estimate  of  my  own  neighborhood  is  10  to  20  bualiels  of 
peas ,  and  fiom  1 00  to  200  bushels  of  potatoes.  Both  certainly  grow  weU 
m  ^is  section  of  Georgia,  tad,  as  provision  crops,  rank  next  to  ^dian  ooan . 
Rice  and  Sugarcane  .—^^heae  belong  to  the  class  ol  small  ciopa,  aad 
are  rarely  grown  for  sale.  An  acre  of  wet  or  dry  land  will  produce  from 
30  to  70  bushels  of  rough  rice,  double  as  much  as  any  small  iaody 
would  need  for  domestic  use;  and  two  or  three  acres  of  high  dry  land,  fer- 
tilized by  proper  manures,  planted  in  canes,  will  yield  as  much  saccharine 
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mtiVyili  flie  km  ofeidMr  sugar  or  anipL  at  the  master's  fiunflraid  B6 
n^fiiMB  will  make  use  of  in  12  moathi.  Both  the  crona  ue  im 
oottBOii  in  nmthweat  GaoigiB^but  aeMom  prodoeed  in  quanUtiea  ba. 
ycnd  iba  raqmramenta  oftha  plantalions  when  nowD. 

Bone»,OiiUe,  Hm,  and  Sheep.— All  thaae  animala  aie^heaply  raised. 
aadjU;  oCiqnnofed  bi^eeda,  would  piobaWy  oommte  with  any  in  tUe 
UaiM?  ^^  Tht  atn  and  skill  in  feadii^  amfgeneral  manlg^eTt 
««  ^  Jft**»f«^^wch  as  prevail  m  Pen^afftania,  ami  such  as  would 
Drmn  te^^u^^^the  all-abaorbing  cotton  crop.  We  raise  some  good 
hoitaa  mjm  mf»  and  harness,  and  generally  hogs  enough  to  allow 
maeni  |»  the  fbei^  at  the  rate  of  3^  pounds  of  good  bacon  or  pork  per 
week  IP  each  fieW-hand  through  the  year.  It  must  be  admitted,  how- 
tfet,  to  the  discredit  of  our  husbandmen,  that  more  than  half  of  our 
boHM  and  mules  are  bought  from  the  western  drover,  and,  when  the 
priee  of  cotton  is  high,  a  considerable  part  of  the  bacon  and  pork  con- 
sumed m  me  country.  4 

Cattle  and  sheep  are  left  to  shift  foi;  themaelves  in  the  woods,  except 
two  or  three  months  of  winter,  jrhcn  they  receive  a  daily  allowance  of 
com  snoeka  or  other  coarse  fodder. 

In  the  aummer  they  become  fiit  on  the  native  grasses  of  the  forest,  and 
m**  oowa,  after  June,  when  our  wheat,  oats,  and  other  winter  cropa 
US  harfMted,  yieW  an  abundance  of  milk  and  butter  from  the  ciodot 
crah-naaa  pastures  of  these  fields.  Poor  lands  in  this  latitude  nrodnoe 
1°*°^  ««••  »n  gw«t  abondance  after  the  wheat  or  oat  crop  has  beeft 


Daring  the  winter  months  mikh  cows  are  fed  on  poDmldBa,  awaet 
poiMSes,  eommeal,  cut-sfraw,  Ac.,  generaOy  in  an  uncooked  ataie.  hk 
this  part  of  the  country  neither  hogs,  cattle,  nor  other  fitrm  animala,  hifv 

T^ftr^^S*?*??^"??  ^^  ■•*"=  «twiy  rate,  tl^ephajticaia  very 
nie,  Mt  will,  doubtieas,  become  more  common  when  we  aji  hav« 

mne  belter  progten  in  arts  of  domeatk  eomiomy. 

Very  reapectfally,  yoms,  meet  obadienay, 

,  J.  CRAWFORD. 


FLORIDA.     • 

Clifton,  M^Draox  County,  Florida, 

Z>ec«m6«r3,  1851. 

Sia:  I  shall  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  your  Agricultural  Circular  in  the 
order  m  which  they  stand. 

Wie^.^Then  is  so  little  attention  paid  to  this  crop,  as  scarcely  to 
be  called  a  crop  with  us.    Yery  little  aown ;  and  that  litUe  most  wretch- 

5L!!f***!^  M»  «  one  ploughing— if  pkmghing  it  may  be  called. 

C*rn.— Guano  IS  not  used  in  our  county  as  a  manure  for  any  crop. 
iTie  beat  mode  of  planting  is  by  throwing  out  into  beds,  as  for  cotton, 
und  pkmahcd  deep  and  close;  plant  in  waterfurrow—a  protection 
from  droufl^t;  and  plough  the  first  time  deep  and  close,  with  narrow, 
long  pkrugh;  second  time,  les^eep,  with  larger  plough;  third  time, 
shallow,  and  lay  by  with  sweep"  Product,  20  to  30  bushels  per  acre. 
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OatMf  Barley y  Rye,  Peas,  Beans. — Oats,  barley,  and  pMs  will  jMd 


^ 


nearly  the  same;  rye  less  'thaif  either.     Beans  are  never  caldTtlfld  •• 
a  fieid-crop  with  us.    BarUy  requires  rich  land  to  succeed  in  oarcliinate. 

^As  a  renovating  crop,  the  pea  is  esteemed.     Oats  are  regarded  as  doubt- 
fill,  if  not  injunous. 

Clover  and  Qrasses. — These  are  blank  subjects  with  us.  There  is 
some  hay  made  from  the  nitive  grasses  in  the  fiekk  after  the  staple  crop 
is  made,  which  comprises  M|  to  be  said  on  this  head. 

Dairy  Husbandry. — BlaU  again. 

Neai  OaUle. — \\  e  have  none  but  native  stocks;  and  the  cost  of  rear- 
ing amounts  to  the  labor  or  marking  and  branding  the  calf.  If  it  lives, 
well;  if  not,  well.  On  the  frontiers^  where  the  range  is  good,  this  is  a  most 
lucrative  business,  and  a  cipital  in  stock -caule  will  pay  25  per  cent. 

Horses  and  Mules. — ^The  raising  of  colts  is  not  regarded  as  profitable, 
owing  to  losses  from  staggers.  Mules  are,  I  think,  as  profitable  as  cot- 
ton-growing, the  cost  at  Ihree  years  old  not  exceeding  $25.  The 
mares  will  pay  their  expenles  by  ploughing  the  crop  season,  and  giving 
them  the  fiul  to  bring  their  colts.  I  break  all  my  colts  and  mulea  to  the 
wagon,  working  them  enoUgh  to  make  tHbm  manageable  elsewhere,  and 
work  lightly  lor  the  first  yefir. 

She^  and  TfW.— The  irowing  of  wool  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
pfofitable,  requiring  no  feeq  for  the  sheep,  winter  or  summer,  and  only 
to  be  protected  from  dogs,  irolves,  6lc. 

Hogs. — There  are  various  opinions  as  to  the  best  breeds,  these  opin- 
ions aepending  on  the  way' stock  is  raised.  For  the  range  or  shift-for- 
yottiielf  system,  the  long-nbsed  Pike  staads  A  No.  1.  For  a  system  of 
partial  feeding,  the  Corbet,  grass,  and  a  cross  with  the  China  hog,  is  pre- 
fened.  j 

Cb«o».— The  average  yield  per  acre,  for  all  lands  and  years,  I  wouM 
not  put  higher  than  800  bounds.  The  cost  of  production,  ready  in 
market,  1  think  not  less  th^n  say  4|  cents  per  pound.  I  know  no  pre- 
ventive for  rust,  array,  and  boll- worm ;  and  I  think  the  only  remedy  is 
planting  less  deep,  and  thofough  tilth,  and  ample  manuring.  I  have  no 
experience  in  subsoiling  ibr  cotton,  but  have  every  confidence  in  it. 
Cotton  seed  is  beginning  to  be  much  appreciated  as  a  manure  for  all 
crops — like  the  negro's  'poisum,  good  for  everything.  Cotton  lands  can 
only  be  improved  by  rest  ahd  manure. 

Sugar-cane  is  with  us  dnly  a  patch-crop  for  home  use,  and  does  not 
succeed  well,  from  the  rattdon,  more  than  one  year. 

Rice  is  grown  successfully  upon  all  lands  in  our  climate,  particularly 

fipesh.     Product,  from  30  to  60  bushels  rough  rice  per  acre. 

Tobacco. — None  grown,  except  for  home  use.  The  Spanish  or  Cuba 
tobacco  is  profitable  when  carefully  handled. 

Hemp. — None  grown. 

Rooi  Crops. — Only  grown  as  family  comforts. 

Potatoes  are  grown  (the  sweet)  by  every  one.  Negro-killer,  or  Ala- 
bama, and  Hayti,  the  most  productive.  The  best  system  of  planting,  is 
deep  and  thorough  tilth,  th^  lands  drawn  into  beds,  and  the  least  work 
possible  to  keep  the  grass  uhder  afterwards. 

Fruit  CWfturc— Almost  wholly  nedected.  The  erange  is  now  receiv- 
ing some  attention.  Some  grapes,  for  table  use.  Almost  all  kinds  of 
fruit  would,  no  doubt,  sucdeed,  with  proper  attention. 
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..ip.^ ->vioc  to  the  freahness  and  natural  fertility  of  our  soils, 

with  the  nsildDess  of  the  cUooate,  and  the  great  ease  with  which  the  com- 
forts  «f  life  are  obtained,  we  have  hitherto  almost  entirely  neglected  ma- 
nuring, except  with  cotton  seed. 

^Respectfully, 

A 

Hon.  TflOMAa  Ewiiirc, 

Commissimser  of  Patents.         ,  ,  .^ 


RICHARD  J.  MAYS. 


MiNrrou  River,  Tampa  Bay,  South  Florida, 

December  18,  1851. 
Sir:  I  have  received  your  "Agricultural  Circular,"  and,  as  requested, 
will  answer  some  of  the  qu^tions  asked,  gimig  such  information  as  I 
possess;  and  being  a  su^  planter,  I  shriijfcfine  myself  chiefly  to  a 
deflcriptioA  o£^U sf^^t  ■  its  t^tory  and  culliire  in  this  State.     The  cane 
caitiFated.i»Jpi  State  has  bein  brought  originally  from  Georgia,  having 
extended  gradiisUy  south,  from  the  Carolinas,  keeping  pace  with  the 
advancing  cifiUiation,  and  becoming  more  developed,  as  it  approached 
the  tropics.     With  us  it  is  more  perfect  than  in  any  other  territory  of" 
the  Union,  annually  arriving  at  maturity,  tasselling,  and  bearing  seeds: 
these  seeds  are  exceedingly  minute,  and  it  is  generally  suroosed  that 
they  are  inadeauate  to  the  reproduction  of  the  cane.    I  think,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  annual  maturity  of  our  cane,  its  vitality  is  progress- 
ive, furnishing  a  perfect  and  healthy  plant ;  such  is  not  the  case  in 
Louisiana.     Their  imperfect  plants,  propagated  year  after  year  from  the 
refuse  of  their  unripe  cane,  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  lose  their 
force  and  decay.     The  culture  of  the  sugar  cane,  on  the  large  scale,  is 
comparatively  of  recent  date  in  Florida;  our  experience  and  knowledge 
of  its  culture  are  consequently  imperfect.     In  South  Florida,  we  find 
that  our  canes  will  rattoon  well  for  five  years;  but  I  believe  that  the  con- 
viction is  general,  that  we  should  noi  rattoon  longer  |ban  three  years; 
which,  with  the  first  or  plant  crop,  makes  a  term  of  four  years  between  each 
planting.     The  establishment  of  sugar  plantations  in  South  Florida  is 
so  recent,  that  no  planter  has  succeeded  in  getting  in  a  full  crop.     Con- 
sequenUy,  no  well  digested  system  of  rotauon  has  been  adopted.     The 
system  which  I  am  adopting  is,  to  divide  my  plantation  into  five  equal 
portions,  ibor-fifths  of  which  will  be  planted  m  cane — the  fifth  to  lie 
fallow.     During  the  seasons  of  leisure,  this  portion  will  be  prepared  in 
the  best  possible  manner  for  planting  in  the  ensuing  spring.     My  lands 
are  based  on  marl,  having  a  rich  subsoil,  but  a  light  sihcious  surface 
soil.     The  fallow  land  will  be  ploughed  very  deep,  with  four-horse 
ploughs,  throwing  it  up  into  lands  of  seven  feet,  with  aeep  water-furrows ; 
into  these  furrows  all  the  trash  of  the  land,  and  ^e  rotted  begassa  of  a 
preceding  crop,  together  with  any  other  manure  which  may  have  been 
prepared,  will  be  collected.     The  land  will  be  sgain  ploughed  with  four- 
horse  ploughs,  bedding  oh  the  deposited  manure;  when  this  fiftn  is 
planted  in  cane,  the  oldest  of  the  remaining  sections  will  be  ploughed 
out,  and  mbjected  to  the  same  operation.    By  this  system,  our  plantations 
will  yield  from  2,000  to  3,000  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  acre.    Nothing  ia 
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of  burn- 
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.      miimcm  to. a  rattoonj crop  than  the  macbod  ofian  ,,..•„ 
iaa  oir  the  nfam  tiaah,  ^.,  ualess  it  be  the  intnxliielioa  '^^ r 

Tery  few  pUatevp  leturd  their  begaoa  to  tha  land  on  which  it  «ww 
loLousiana  vast  chimDe|8  aia  constoM^,  at  great  expfloaty  fm  the 
poipoM  of  burning  it;  wh#n  this  is  nq^ne,  it  is  generallf  hauled  to 
the  nwr,  and  dumped  in.  These  planteraado  nat  reflect  that  they  are 
removing  from  their  landi^thoae  essential  sali^  without  which  it  is 
miposaible  to  jrodiice  •joftmm*  *»*  of  which  than  is  only  a  hmited 
quantity  in  any-aoii.     TbflHPK^^  from  every  acre  of  tolerably  good 


cane  oontains,  of 

Sitica 

Phcm)horic  acid 
Sulpnuric  acid  • 
Lime 
Magnesia 
Potash  - 

Chloride  of  potassium 
Sodium 

Total 


Pmutdm. 

138.01 

11.28 

19.98 
27.48 
li).98 
76.60 
9.81 
6.06 


"- 000.00 


In  every  good  cane,  this  amount  is  doubled.  Those  who  puraue  this 
inaane  mode,  may  probably  find  in  it  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  loss  of 
th«>  vital  fowe  of  which  t*ey  complain.  I  tjiink,  that  on  a  fiUly  de- 
▼eteped  plantation  the  cos(  of  production  of  augw,  in  South  Fkirida, 
wMI  be  from  1  to  1^  cent  per  pound,  dependent  upon  the  variauon  of 


1  ^  ^  ^  ^^"  ^®nr  profitably,  on  the  snkll  scale,  on  our  high 
laqda  in  ^  parts  of  the  Stale ;  60  and  70  bushels  being  not  unfieqa^y 
pttiered  from  acres  car6full|r  piepared.  The  yellow  or  golden  rice  is,  I 
behere,  best  adapted  to  either  wet  or  dry  culture.  My  own  experience 
18  limited  to  the  culture  of  high-land  rice  on  my  new  grounds,  as  a 
Wapwatory  crop  ta  cane.  This,  on  the  large  scale,  is  not  profitable. 
1  nwe  are  large  bediee  of  lapid  along  our  Gulf  coast,  admirably  adapted 
to  the  culuvation  of  thia  st^e.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  area  of  nee 
culture  could  be  very  much  extended  by  the  introduction  of  the  wheel 
commonly  used  for  drainagp,  reverting  its  operation,  and  throwing  the 
water  on  the  lands  too  mach  elevated  to  use  the  natural  flow  of  the 
JjFBam.  Some  of  the  macl|ines  are  in  operation  in  Louisiana,  which 
.tnrow  several  millions  of  gallons  per  hour.  Many  old  fields,  abandoDed 
m  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a  proper  head  of  water, 
muht  thus  be  reclaimed.  o      r    i—  » 

T^^/nsit  culture  of  my  immediate  district  is  confined  to  the  produc- 
nonxtfoianges,  lemons,  lim#s,  guavas,  bananas,  pine-appira,  cocoaouts, 
«c.,  «c.  Uf  these  our  plantations  are  small,  and  young;  but  ther  have 
given  ampte  earnest  of  profitable  results.  On  the  hummock  lands  we 
can  rejOue  from  300  to  400  banels  of  oranges,  lemons,  and  olivet  to  the 
"*^'  ^  J^'  pine  lands  will,  with  proper  attenUon,  give  200  barrels  per 
acre.  1  have  a  few  olives,  Irom  which  I  expect  fiuit  next  year.  I  have 
many  vaneues  of  wild  grapes;  some  of  them  very  superior,  hanainff  in 
laige  and  heavy  clusters,  both  purple  and  white,  reeembUng  in  ap- 
pearance  some  of  our  finest  cultivated  grapes. 
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Tka  Banmidb  aiiow-io«t  flomaihea  IfaouaiMMit  South  rioaiia,  »>> 
diustti^anaDaBtkapinelaiidsfioaaMataSC&baaMs  to  tiM  Mi  the 
qaaoiiif  hmnalaigdyineaeaaad  whan  ptaatad  en  lidthnda.    ThayMd 

?^"f^****."~^:~^JS^>**''**^  ^  ^^  imperfect  mi£^» 
fiam  6  to  8  pounds  to  the  heiSIf  vorth  from  26  to  30  cents  per  pmrnd. 
AioBg  our  Atlantic  eaas^ifnttt  o<'  27^,  the  cnmpti  or  Indiui  arrow^ 
grow*  spontaneooaiy^  gwing  reaul ta ,  aaaijiy  eqoal  to  that  of  Bermuda, 
with  the  advantage  that  it  reqibas  'Mjgl^T^ 
siftiag  m  bringing  it  from  the  foreet  litMP  conveying  it  to  the  miU; 
the  simple  stirrine  occasioned  by  the  ^iioKVsing  sufficient  to  secure  a 
better  cn^  than  the  one  just  removed.  TThn  Sw  hemp  grows  readily 
and  luxnriantl)^  even  upon  our  thin  pifte  lands,  and  will  eventually 
becoine  a  valuable  staple;  but,  in  the  multitude  of  others,  it  ia  at  present 
oreiiboked.  So,  also,  the  pahna  christi,  which  becomes  a  tree,  and  is  pe- 
renniai.  ,  '^ 

Oqi  oonntry  is  waU  adapted  to  the  niaifi^of  Aorsta  and  mtdn;  our 
cl"Mte  «fimDg  panimitL  pastures,  and  raodAiBg  unnecessary  expensive 
proaiMon  ^jjgge  9t^mm§fi;  as  many  of  these  animals  as  miiht  bere- 
qo"«d  ^JMJy*  ef  the  cemltiy  could  be  raised  to  the  age  of  three  years 
widwut  ipnPl^  the  expenditure  of  as  many  dollare.  The  healthfiil- 
ness  of  tnMI  iiiiiiiitii,  in  our  section  of  the  countiy,  is  notorions.  Colta 
should  be  hfoken  before  they  are  weaned.  Being  early  accustomed  to 
the  bridJe  and  gear,  the  transition  firom  fifeedom  to  labor  is  impaioeptible. 
Tory  respectfrUly,  your  obedient  servant, 

„      ^  ^  ROBERT  GAMBLE,  Jr.    • 

Mom,  THoma  Ewbank,  * 

Qb— wiisiMiiBT  U.  S.  Patent  Qfiee. 
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BouYAR,  Jackson 


'  29,1861. 


Sia:  Your  "Agriculmral  Circular,"  United  ScalBa  PMent  Office,  of 
AngiM,  18<^1,  haa  been  b^  me  duly  received;  and  I  new  readily  proceed 
to  give  yon  aueh  informatmn  and  snggestkms  as  I  have  on  hand. 

Onrn. — This  crop  is  erown  in  this  part  of  the  State  in  great  abundance 
gaoMnaOf .  The  drought  has  injured  the  last  two  crops  conaidenbly, 
Ijpth  ia  quantity  and  quality.  Neither  guano  nor  any  kind  of  manure 
ia  naad  hare,  to  any  extent,  in  the  production  of  this  crop.  However, 
the  time  has  come  when  our  formers  that  cultivate  up  or  baiien  lands 
will  have  to  resort  to  this  procaaa,  or  emigrate,  as  has  heretofore  been  the 
psaetiea.  The  application  of  fertilisers  even  now  pays  well.  The 
average  product  per  acre  is  from  35  to  37  bushels,  at  a  cost  of  about  25 
cents  per  bushel. 

The  beat  ayalem  of  culture  is  not  generally  piactised  here,  our  landa 
being  rich,  and  the  product  of  little  value  over  home  consumption .  Now 
we  have  the  dawn  of  betur  times,  a  market  being  opened  for  our  snrplue. 

I  will  state  an  experiment  I  made  thia  season  in  the  cultivation,  or 
rather  in  planting,  of  this  (to  us)  indispensable  crop. 
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After  breaking  up  my  riT^r-bottom  land  in  the  spring,  and  laying  it  •€ 
as  usual  in  rows  ot  four  fa^C,  fearing  another  dry  summer  I  ran  another 
«xtra  furrow  in  the  botton^  of  the'first  with  a  cary,  and  followed  with 
what  we  call  a  bull-tongue^  aU  a$  deep  asji>$  could,  then  crossed-  back 
the  same  way;  and  wim  tliat  small  addition  of  two  deep  furrows  I  hare 
no  doubt  but  ^at  I  made  4  least  10  bushels  more  com  per  acre,  and 
with  less  rain  than  I  ever  stw  a  crop  made  with.  Ift  feeding  this  crop  to 
stock  we  haTe  not  expehmanud  very  nmch,  and  use  bat  iitUe  ooonomy; 
yet  I  have  no  doubt  but  gripa&g  or  crushing,  and  cooking,  would  pay 
well.  To  the  last  inquiry  ^nder  this  head,  (com,)  I  do  not  beUeve  that 
the  trouble  of  gathering  the,  manure  from  a  hog-lot,  or  pen,  would  pay 

in  any  country,  if  fed  only  pn  shelled  corn. 

Wheai. — Guano  is  not  used.  The  average  product  per  acre  is  about 
15  bushels;  the  time  of  seeding,  October  and  November;  of  harvesting, 
June  and  July.  | 

No  prticular  system  of  kitting  in  is  followed  here.  The  better  the 
ground  is  prepared,  the  greater  the  yield ;  and  the  farmer  gets  well  paid 
for  all  his  trouble  in  ploughmg  and  pulverizmg  for  thif  crop..^  It  is  gene- 
rally on  the  increase  in  this  county:  and  ere  long  wc  0lijd  {fMuce 
enough  for  home  consumption.  At  present  we  only  lade  imU|.of  good 
quality.  We  can  grow  the  grain  at  50  cents  per  bushel,  or  less.  Cora, 
cotton,  or  oats,  grow  well  after  wheat;  but  corn  is  generally  preferred  in 
this  section.  Manures  are  beginning  to  be  used  here  in  the  growth  of 
this  grain,  and  all  pay  well. 

*  Oais. — This  is  a  valuable  crop  in  ^is  section  of  the  country.  I  know 
of  no  crop  that  is  more  reliable  thaw  oats,  and  they  pay  more  for  labor 
done,  or  ci^Mtal  invested,  than  any  crop  here.  There  is  but  little  choice 
in  th«  different  seeds  used;  all  do  well.  Average  yield  per  acre  about 
40  bushels;  quantity  of  seed  2  bushels  per  acre.  This  crop  does  not 
exhail^t  the  land,  nor  much  renovate  it  if  cut  and  carried  off  the  land; 

but  if  pastured  by  hogs  (which  is  a  good  plan)  then  the  land  is  im- 
proved. 

Barley. — This  grain  is  not  grown  here;  nor  rye,  in  any  great  quanti- 
fies. Rye  does  not  exhaust  the  land  even  if  cut,  for  a  great  quantity  of 
straw  is  left  with  the  stubble.  It  affords  a  good  winter  and  spring  pas- 
ture for  young  colts,  mules^  calves,  and  sheep. 

Good  crops  of  peas  and  beans  are  grown  here  in  and  among  com,  as 
this  is  the  only  way  we  cultivate  them.  They  are  a  valuable  crop — peas 
•especially. 

One  of  my  neighbors,  Vitn.  S.  Allen,  has  made  an  experiment  this 
season  on  the  pea  crop.  He  planted  10  or  12  in  or  by  every  hill  cwf  com. 
on  €0  or  70  acres  of  land,  and  can  now  gather  more  bushels  of  peas  than 
corn.  They  have  not  injured  his  corn  one  bushel,  nor  hindered  the 
cultivation  of  it  in  any  way;  will  now  renovate  and  improve  his  land, 
and  fotten  his  hogs.  What  he  gathers  are  worth  75  cents  per  bushel. 
Every  former  who  raises  coin  ought  to  plant  peas. 

Beans  are  lately  grown  here  for  market.  I  planted  this  season  15 
acres  with  com;  but  the  drought  cut  them  short,  and  we  shall  make  only 
about  otie-fourth  of  a  crop.  We  plant  a  little  bean,  perfectly  whits 
and  roand,  called  here  the  soup  or  rice  bean.  They  are  a  reliable  crop; 
not  hard  as  peas  to  harvest,  for  we  pull  off  vine  and  all,  haul  in,  thrash 
them,  and  fiied  the  pods  and  vines  to  cattle.     Price  this  year  75  cento 
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perbashel;  last  year  $1.    The  bean  I  mentioned  does  not  inJHie  tho 
.  crop;  only  a  little  in  tfie  way  in  stripping  off  fodder. 

Ckn>er  and  Orau  are  not  grown  to  any  eooaidenble  extent;  y«t  w« 
have  a8*good  nass- lands  as  anj-found  in  thia  latimde.  I  sowed  the  dif> 
ferent  kinds  of  grass  seeds  you  sent  me  last  spring,  just  as  the  drought 
set  in;  all  died  but  a  little  of  the  Lucerne,  on  account  of  which  I  am 
TeiT  ^^j  ^^  ^^P®  ta  succeed  better  the  next  time. 

Neat  Cattle. — We  have.no  system  of  rai^g  stock  here,  of  any  sort; 
and  never  count  the  cost,  as  the  cattle  live  half  the  time  on  Uncle  Sam*s 
pasture. 

The  dairy  is  not  attended  to,  except  as  a  family  oonvenieDce.  Butter 
is  worth  10  cents  per  pound  to  produce  in  winter.  Cheese  is  only  made 
for  home  use,  and  is  of  an  inferior  quality. 

The  best  method  to  break  a  steer  to  the  yoke,  with  which  1  am  ac- 
quainted, is,  to  take  him  up  at  three  years  old;  chain  him  to  a* tree  or 
post,  with  a  heavy  chain;  let  him  remain  theie  until  his  head  gets  sore, 
for  he  will  jerk  a  little  at  first;  then  put  him  in  by  the  gentlest  steer  as 
a  yoke-fellow;  hitch  them  to  a  cart,  and  drive  on.  On  the  next  day, 
put  in  his  mate,  if  you  think  best,  by  another  sober  ox;  keeping  a 
gentle  yoke  always  in  for  fear  of  fright  or  danger.  After  working  for  a 
few  days,  pair  off,  dec.  , 

Honet  and  Mules. — The  raising  of  mules,  in  thia  county ,  is  very 
profitable.  The  expense,  until  three  years  old,  doea  not  asoaad  $36,  at 
which  time  the  animal  is  generally  worth  $75;  and  never  leaa  than  $60. 
The  best  way  to  break  a  colt  or  mule  is,  to  handle  it  whUe  yoong;  handle^ 
its  feet  and  legs;  nih  and  keep  it  all  the  time  docile;  when  you  want  to 
use  them  in  gear,  put  it  on  gently;  treat  them  kindly  and  mild;  the 
plough,  or  the  dump  cart,  are  both  good  places  for  breaking  them;  avoid 
all  whipping,  hallooing,  and  jerking,  as  all  such  treatment  is  unneces- 
sary and  cruel. 

Sheep  are  only  raised  in  this  county  for  the  little  wool  we  use  in  cloth- 
ing, &c. 

Hoj^  are  grown  in  abundance  for  market.  Pork  is  now  almost  en- 
tirely the  product  of  corn  and  oats.  One  barrel  of  corn  will  weigh  about 
250  pounds;  and  generally  three  barrels  of  com,  or  ten  bushels,  will 
grow  200  pounds  of  pork,  the  mast  helping  out  a  little.  The  best  breeds 
for  this  cotmty  are  the  common  stock,  with  about  one-fourth  Berkshire. 
1  do  not  know  that  I  am  acquainted  with  the  best  method  of  putting  up 
pork,  or  curing  the  same;  however,  I  will  give  you  my  plan  as  practised 
for  84  years.  I  endeavor  to  fotten  by  the  first  day  of  January,  at  the 
latest:  and  ten  days  sooner,  if  I  can.  After  killing  and  cleaning,  1  cut 
up,  or  open,  and  sprinkle  a  few  handfols  of  salt  on  each  piece,  letting  it 
remain  spread  out  until  all  the  animal  heat  and  blood  have  passed  off; 
then  salt  down  with  plentv  of  salt,  more  by  sight  than  by  weight.  If 
the  weather  is  freezing  cold,  it  does  well  to  salt  warm;  and  then  take  it 
up  and  resalt  in  the  night  time,  if  the  weather  should  turn  warm.  After 
the  meat  has  thus  been  well  salted,  and  penetrated  by  thn  salt  in  every 
part--after  it  begins  to  feel  sleek  or  shppery,  I  hang  and  commence 
smoking  with  green  wood,  or  baric;  any  sound  green  wood  will  do  that 
is  not  resinous;  ash  is  preferable;  oak  or  hickory  next;  tanner's  bark  ia 
good,  and  chips  do  well.  Windy  weather  is  good  for  meat  drying. 
During  24  years  I  have  not  lost  60  pounds  of  meat  by  not  salting  and 
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cMfaig  W6lt.  We  1hit«  killBd  eren  in  Mmreh,  tnf  sared  iH.  But  at> 
tentkm  is  neeMsnyi*  the  ipanagement  of  curiDg.  I  have  tried  putting 
d«im  bteon  n  eon,  MlMibreii,  Ae. y  to  keep  out  the  skipptn.  I  tee 
iUifM  md  Mwmahmff  mlied  around  the  hami,  lately  reoonttMMMled  aa 
hmam  exseetlent  ftlieep  aaadlpi'escrve  them,  and  ^are  no  doolyi  that  it  is 
woMa  tryiB^^;  fill  all  roond  the  ham  with  sweet  hvf,  and  tie  tip  tight; 
haog  high  and  dry,  and  keOp  ont  the  light. 

€Wlafi.-»Gofton  is  growii  here,  te  some  extent.  The  ayenge  yield 
per  aew  is  abont  200  ponnd^  of  clean  cotton.  Cotton  does  not  pay  un> 
der  B^f  and  is  worth  all  of*  6  cents  to  make  it,  in  this  latitude.  Any 
ciop  gmwi  well  after  cotton;  for  if  the  sround  be  entirely  lerel,  cotton 
deei  not  toon  exhaust  the  Und;  and,  if  rolling,  it  will  soon  wMh  olT,  or 
the  soil  will  run  to  the  bottofen  of  the  hills. 

The  ipat  may  sooMtimes  be  stopped  by  ploughing  or  harrowing.  It 
is  generaily  oeeaaioned  by  dry  weather,  and  the  plant  getting  in  an  un- 
hethhy  eoAditkni;  after  wUich  the  small  insects  attack  it  and  give  it 
tbatniaiet  eoktr.  The  boS-worm  has  not  troubled  this  section  Tery 
maeii*  •  1  do  not  diink  that jcotton- lands  should  iMr^oughed  very  deep, 
eapewhlhr  TaWnrteiida;  fi>iiin  my  opinion,  it  would  not  increase  the 
crap,  aM  tbesoM  wt>M  waui  off  sooner;  subsoiling  might  do  on  pttirie 
land  or  river  bdHoor.  \ 

CMicm  med trnmUrHtUet  | — I  have  known  it  used,  both  in  the  grow- 
in*  of  ^pm  wui Imi  potatoes;  nor  is  there  anything  better  than  Ais  as 
^JmUser^eioeipl  tiM  eottog  itself  As  before  observed,  if  the  land  is 
^bl  levri,  it  wifi  nm  off;  and  must  be  soWn  in  wheat,  oats,  or  planted 
in  eeni>  at  itwttl  wear  out;  and  must  rest  from  cotton,  at  leairt.  The 
Seati  lisfv  ahpayi  paiaued  a  ruinous  policy — so  faraaexhanetiiig  their 
laade  is  eoneemed — by  running  them  consecutively  in  oetfon,  eten  fir 
10  er  \h  years.  They  are  Uegmning  to  see  their  error,  and  will,  I  hope» 
reform;  but  the  damage  is  bow  irreparable,  or  nearly  so.  Lands  mat 
onee  produced  a  bale  to  the  acre,  will  now  scarcely  produce  400  povads 
of  seeid- cotton. 

^^g^-coM — This  crop  \i  not  grown  in  this  latitude. 

Biee, — Only  in  small  qualitities. 

Ttbatxo.—OiiXj  in  small  quantities,  although  this  is  a  good  tobacco- 
gmwing  county,  and  every  fanner  might,  with  little  cost,  produce  his 
own  tobacco;  and  I*  have  Pondered  why  they  do  not  do  it^economy 
suMeats  the  propriety  of  doing  it. 

loMnp  is  now  on  the  decliie;  but  little  now  cultivated. 
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.    grow  well ;  but  ^1  only  pay  to  cultivate  in  small  fields,  from 
a  half  to  two  acres. 


«•• — This  crop  grows  well  here,  and  in  seasonable  years  all 
kindado  well;  no  new  varieties. 

Mfmmru. — I  have  not  hid  experience  enough  to  suggest  anythilg 
under  thia  head,  that  would  be  of  any  advantage  to  the  agricultural 
conmnnity. 

Afefeoftrfufy. — About  the  first  of  August,  range  of  the  thermometer  in. 
the  shade  about  99°.    I  hav«e  no  means  at  hand  for  giving  you  the  mean 
temperature  of  each  month ;  nor  the  quantity  of  rain  that  fell  in  any,  or 
all  tM  months.     I  would  siaiply  say,  that  scarcely  none  has  fellen  here 
sinee  the  4th  of  last  May. 

Yours,  Tcspectfiilly, 

JAMES    WILLIAMS. 


»■«    *.  *-^ 


CBemininraGBK,  An  n  aiaa, 
a       ^       ^       .  -0«em4sr  18,  lail. 

thftttan-llenry  W.  HiUiaid.  Before  proeeedang  toanawer  the  ywieM 
mqmam  niative  to  the  agricultural  proidnctioiia  and  general  husbasdrr 
of  this  ngian  of  country,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  allude  to  its  topograpliT 
and  charactenstics;  confining  my  remarks  to  the  county  in  which  1 
u  r^^^  ttolyou  haye  other  correspondents  in  difieient  sections  of 
the^State,  from  whom  you  will  learn  the  general  results  of  the  operationa 
oftheplantera  of  Alabama.  *->        «» 

Tlie  county  of  Macon  embraces  a  variety  of  soil,  though  the  most  of 
Its  temtoiy  is  a  flat,  level  country;  yet,  through  some  stmnge  freak  of 
nature,  a  remarkable  ridge  was  thrown  up,  running  transversely  oblique 
throurii  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  county,  whiefa  seems  Jo  be  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  calcareous  and  ttmif  ngiont ,  dividieir 
alsa  the  waters—those  on  the  north  running  into  JUie  TSlkpeosa  rtver. 
and  thence  to  Mobile  bay;  while  those  on  the  mmh  fimn  the  head  of 
Conecuh  nver,  the  pnncipal  tributary  of  Pea*ei^n^l>ay.  Thus^elter 
descnhing  an  immense  circle,  they  mingle  in  the  GWf  of  Metico 

The  beautiful  summit  from  which  I  write  owMteiU  the  yast  lecion 
extending  to  the  high  hills  of  Tallapoosa,  a  diatanee  ef  40  or  50  i^. 
Here,  too,  a  few  years  ago,  upon  this  identieal  anal,  etaed  the  fmnd 
councrf-house  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  Und^iHie  HHnii  m  ajr.... 
these  wild  romantic  regions.  They  have  passed  aW,  Jwsing  no  yes^ 
tige,  no  mementoes  of  their  national  existence,  yesflMnir  m  truth  oP 
gwied  Writ,  which  says,  "  The  ftabion  of  the  wirM  pwisth  away  " 
Many  interesting  events  connected  with  that  strange  inee  ef  people  and 
the  localities  of  Chunnenuggee,  might  be  narmted;  but  I  leave  that  to 
the  fotore  historian,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  commemomte  the  existence 
ol  a  nation  once  formidable  in  warlike  deeds,  and  will  now  respond  to 
some  of  your  inquiries. 

This  being  a  famous  cotton-growing  region,  the  cotton  mania  prevails 
to  a  great  extent,  absorbing  all  other  considerations;  hence,  our  system 
of  agriculture  is  a  most  impolitic  and  absuni  one.    With  a  soil  and 
climate,  wou  congenial  to  the  growth  of  all  the  substantials,  and  even 
uxnnea,  of  life,  yet  we  are  the  most  dependent  people  in  the  Union,  re- 
lying mainly,  as  we  do,  upon  our  neighbors  of  the  West  for  neariy  aU 
our  supplies.     By  the  adoption  of  a  judicious  system  of  agriculture,  no. 
periy  diversifymg  labor,  the  Southern  people  would  soon  be  the  most 
prosperons  and  wealthy  people  in  the  nation,  for  ^  boantiea  of  natare 
w«e  never  more  lavishly  bestowed.    Ours  is  a  "  blest  heritMe,'*  indeed 
The  happiest  results  may  be  accomplished  by  leveieing  oar  pieeent  aya^ 
tem.     If,  instead  of  planting  two-thirds  of  our  best  land  in  cotton,  as  is 
now  tte  umvenial  custom,  we  were  to  appropriate  two-thiids  of  it  to 
growing  giain,  letting  cotton  be  a  secondary  consideration,  we  would  then 
hawj  foil  bams,  a  plenty  of  fine  fiit  stock,  and  be  able  "  to  live  at  home," 
perfeciiy  independent.     Under  thia  system  the  cotton  crop  would  be 
curt^  at  least  one-third,  brin^  it  ander  2,000,000  of  bales,  whieh 
would  guaranty  remunerating  pnoes,  and  prevent  those  ruinous  fluctue* 
tiona  m  the  value  of  our  great  staple. 

^AmT.— There  have  been  no  experiments  made  with  guano  in  grow- 
ing  wheat  here.     Until  recently  but  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
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wheat  crop.  The  scarcihr  of  mills  aid  the  rage  Sn  mtkin^mtmtkin, 
tended  to  pverent  it.  Bm'the  lesult  of  the  operations  of  A^dmumho 
him  MM  wdi  M  pluit,  fiiUy  demoostrates  the  pacticabilatjr  oi  Wubt^jMn 
abmidaiit  mpply;  yaa,  aire  than  the  domestic  wants  of  ihM.em0fif  re- 
qane.  By  sowing  the  eaily  kinds ,  the  crop  may  be  r^aidad  av^lpllnbly 
eertahi,  and  the  yield  from  15  to  25  bushels  per  acre.  The  lund#f  wheat 
exhibited  at  the  great  Macon  fair,  weighed  65  pounds  to  the  bdiriisl^and 
othertpeeimens  were  but  jlittle  inferior.  .    i' 

Chni.^I  haTO  no  knoi^ledge  of  any  giiano  being  used  in  nsiiBg'CorD. 
The  nincipal  manures  used  on  our  thm  lands  are  cottpn  seedsy  stable 

'  sad  Mon-yard  manoresyjall  of  which  answer  a  fine  jpurfttsf. •(  On,  our 
Mme  bunds  com  grows  mo0t  loxuriantlyt,  and  the  sloughs  yiakl  from  49  u> 
€0  bushels  to  the  acre,  with  good  cultivation. 

Omt^y  BartiBft  Rfe,  PeitSf  and  Beans. — The  oat  crop  is  bacomisg  one 
of  mach  importoicey  especially  in  the  prairies  or  lime  region.  Hevp  they 
grow  Imnnaatly,  and  yield  most  abundantly.  They  aA>rd  Wviaost 
wholesome  food  for  stock  J  particularly  lor  work-horses  and  mulat.  When 
cat  up  or  Bned»with  a  little  choppings  or  meal,  they  supersede,  tn  a 
great  extent,  the  use  of  cpm.  Barley  is  not  cultivated  to  any  extent;  it 
VpakeeiMdwdile  lots  fat  Mood-mares,  ^,  Rye  is  not  xaiaed  fsa  market 
kve;  it  it  ngvdid  as  viluable  for  green  pasturage,  and  sustaiiis  our 
glodc  Witt  dariafiiiBter.  j  Our  lands  usually  yield  from  15  to  dOhasbels 
per  acres  aod  lt^«i%ht  be  considered  a  valuable  crop,  for  it  uniformly 

m  seU»foronBdell»perbi^hel.    Beans  are  only  cultivated  foi  culinary 

9  parpotet,  wnd  grow  finely  in  this  climate. 

'rhttfem  esojp  on  our  fr^dh  i^antations  is  one  of  great  value,  Iks  our 
entire  stock  are  frequently  fattened  by  the  run  of  our  pea-fi^ds.     After 

Sathering  corn,  many  object  to  raising  peas,  alleging  that,  their  stock  is 
estioyea  by  them.    Th^  results  of  my  operations  have  been  m  diiGireDt, 

that  I  am  a  great  advocate  fi^r  the  pea  crop,  not  only  on  accoui^  of  stock, 
but  as  a  fertilizer  of  the  soil  ■ 

Clover  and  Grasses.— Very  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  foreign  or 
exotic  grasses.    I  know  of  but  one  individual  who  has  experimented 

with  the  red  clover  in  this  county ;  he  seems  to  be  pleased  with  his  suc- 
cess, and  thinks,  upon  our  bottom  or  slough  lauds  tne  red  clover  may  be 
grown  snccessfully.  My  own  impression  is,  however,  that  the  native  or 
spontaneous  grasses  of  the  South  are  most  reliable,  and  by  proper  atten- 
tion might  be  made  a  source  of  national  wealth. 

.  Major  S.  Powell,  of  this  vicinity,  has  recently  made  some  valuaMe  ex- 

pahmeuts,  showing  the  vpist  product  of  our  land, in  spontaneous  grasses; 

the  most  valuable  of  whieh  is  the  crab- grass,  which  grows  upon  our  com 

^'^iMid  after  the  crop  is  laid'  by.     He  measured  several  acres  in  dMsent 

*■  portions  of  his  field:  from  the  first  acre,  on  the  high  land,  hess«ed4^75 

'teonds  of  nicely  cured  ctab-grass  hay;  from  the  second  acni/wldBh'Was 

«  IB  ilie  bottom  or  slough ,  tiie  yield  was  much  greater,  being  3,tt8T'^inhdf . 

FVom  his  experiments,  he  feels  well  assured  that  from  a  ton  to  a  toa  and 

a  half  of  hay  could  have  been  saved  from  each  acre  of  his  cons  Isnd. 

The  erow's-KX>t  and  other  wild  grasses  grow  much  more  luxufisBtly, 

and  milliens  of  pounds  might  be  saved  from  our  bottoms,  which  art 

annually  wasted  and  lost  through  our  negligence.     Major  Pbwali  is  of 

opinion  that  his  hay  is  more  nutritious  and  valuable  than  northern  hay. 

and  answers  better  for  mules  and  horses  than  fodder. 
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j»gHMM*«J&y.--Bot  Uttle  regard  is  paid  to  this  branch.  In  a 
^5SSL2™5  "*"  are  so  few  finmers,  but  little  attention  is  daad  to 
••^^  -«*»  khnd.    None  make  batter  or  cheese  for  market.         ^^ 

t— As  but  fow  peiseiis  pey  attentien  to  feeding  these,  tl  is 
"•what  the  cost  ef  raising  wooid  be.    A  good  milch  cow,  of 
t,  IS  worth  frori  #15-  to  $20.    Blooded  stf>ck,  Durham  or 
^  ^       .mneh  higher. 

K  ^g*f»<^>^*ft^:— I  find  raising  mnles  profitable,  as  there  is  but 
?S*5S***.  attending  it.  They  are  usuaUy  put  to  work  at  two  years 
sM^iillftwrsiiess  haUelo  disease  than  colts  or  horses.    As  I  uniformly 

SSiI?Iff:"T^"P"°fi^?.?!?*^  ^  my  plantation,  I  am  inclined  to 
tliiflK^ViAC  the  planters  woidd  find  it  to  their  interest  to  pay  more  atten- 
tion Id  this  branch  of  fiurm  economy. 

JM^OMif  Vf^. — ^As  our  climate  is  mild,  I  know  no  reason  why 
Jj^yo^nng  should  not  be  profitable.  Our  sheep  require  but  little 
M^g,  and  httle  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  branch  ef  husbandry. 
^^tg9Wnand  successfiiUy,  and  as  cheap  as  in  any  part  of  the  United 
SMS*.  *  So  much  attention,  however,  is  paid  to  cotton  culture,  that  hoe- 
lateiiig  IS  also  neglected.  ^ 

^^^y^^'Tha^  legion  of  country  extending  west  of  the  base  of  the 
CODMenag^  lidge,  embracing  the  prairies  or  lime  lands,  yields  upon 
■n**«»8«  1,000  pounds  of  upland  cotton  per  acre;  while  the  eastern 
SBde«idy  region  yields fiom  600  to  800  pounds  of  sewl  cotton. 

^igohemm  grows  well  here,  but  is  not  ctiltivited  with  a  view  to 
make  sugar. 

#ies  can  be  grown  successfully,  and  many  planters  make  enoush  for 
tkeir  own  use. 

Moms  ondHmp  are  not  cultivated. 

fwi<lMt.--The  Irish  potato  is  grown  only  for  culinary  purposes.    The 
swMt  potato  is  a  more  valuable  crop,  but  is  not  raised  for  market. 
Fruit  culture  receives  very  little  attention. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

^'^  N.  B.  POWELL. 

Tae<C«anns«ioxKR  of  Patkntb.  «- 
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EowAEDs,  Mississippi,  &plemkr  2, 18^1.^ 
i:  The  Circular  finom  your  Department,  of  August,  reached  me  thrter 
^^  uce.  I  make  the  attempt  4o  answer  your  qneiisa  in  part,  even  in 
'!TS*'*  ?^f'^'^^  engagements.  I  do  this  that  I  may,  as  a  citizen 
0ftii6sMsii|)pi|  tender  ny  mite  towards  making  your  Report  more  gen- 
tn^/deemuig  it  a  duty  to  endeavor  to  obey  all  the  calls  of  my  country, 
**  ^  as  that  those  aAicted,  like  myself,  with  the  '*  oac—thes  scri- 
•sn^"  may  still  have  a  target  to  fire  at;  as  it  seems  I  furnish  a  better 
maik'lhan  any  other  of  your , numerous  contributors.  Why  it  is,  the 
aeponeat  saith  not;  though  willing  to  <•  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  my 
■eul,"  that  <' birds  will  peck  the  best  fruit." 
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I  can  say,  with  a  '^  con^ience  void  of  offence , "  that  I  have  Iaboi«i ,  hj 
close  attention  in  watching  resmlts,  to  enable  myself  to  give  <*  tnith,  the 
whole  troth,  and  nothiaglbut  the  truth."  if  I  arrive  at  conehBrioiM  dtf- 
feriug  from  my  friends,  it  is  not  that  I  design  to  popagate  error,  or  that  I 
do  not  desire,  above  all  things,  the  happiness  of  my  race,  but  that  I  hate 
no  better  sense. 

Many  opinions  advanced  by  me  have  leen  combated  in  private  and  in 
public;  yet,  at  this  time,  I  know  of  not  one  which  has  not  roceiTed  sup. 
port  from  warmer  hearts,  and  abler  pens,  and  wiser  heads,  than  I  dare 
to  assume  to  myself. 

Among  these  has  been  oats  culmre,  and  the  use  thereof.  Th^ 
object  of  your  labors  in  this  department  being  to  give  information,  I  trust 
I  may  be  allowed  to  give  my  views  again.  I  do  not  think  green  oata,  as 
a  pasture,  are  at  all  advantageous  to  horses.  I  believe  they  will  pay  well 
when  used  as  a  pasture  for  hogs  or  cattle;  for  the  young  especially,  and 
for  brood  onas  whilst  rearing  pigs.  I  find  that  horses  and  mules  suffer 
more  in  hot  weather — paAt  and  sweat  more — when  fed  on  oats  cut  up, 
heads  and  straw  together,  than  when  fed  on  com  and  fodder;  (we  tenn 
blades  of  corn  maize,  fodder.)  1  plant  oats  yearly,  and  prefer  an  oat- 
field  in  June  or  July  to  any  other  feed  for  hogs;  and  when  thus  fed  off 
to  hogs,  the  land  produces  cotton  the  succeeding  year  better  than  after 
any  other  crop  that  we  use  as  a  crop.  This  is  the  amount  of  my  oat5 
heterodoxy,  I  beKeve.  i 

I  am  cdso  heterodo^  on  feeding  peas  to  hogSy  and  I  can  only  refer 
to  my  published  opinions;  adding,  1  am  as  firmly  convinced  that  the 
pea  I  use  will  destroy  a  stock  of  hogs,  by  turning  them  to  the  quan 
tity  I  usually  have,  even  with  salt,  ashes,  &c.,  ;is  1  am  convinced  of  any 
other  fact  in  agriculture.  .  I  do  not  assert  that  it  is  green  or  dry  peas, 
frost  bitten  or  not;  but  1  suggest,  if  it  be  not  the  decay  in  the  pea  produ- 
cing a  poison,  as  does  unsound  corn,  ergot,  and  unsound  potatoes,  ice.  I 
have  sown  this  year  over  50  bushels  of  peas,  and  can  show  100  acre^ 
that  are  now  almost  one  mass  of  pea- vines;  yet  I  never  let  anything  bui 
my  meat  hogs  therein,  save  an  occasional  run  of  my  horse  stodf. 

My  next  heterodoxy  is  Upon  the  culture  of  com.  I  kold,  the  planters 
of  the  South  do  not  leave  corn  enough  on  the  ground.  Of  coMie  I  do 
not  mean  that  corn  is  never  too  thick.  Upon  land  property  dnHlied,  I 
prefer  level  culture;  but  if  low  ground,  the  land  should  be  ridgadjihen, 
I  doubt  if  so  thick  a  stand  should  be  left.  1  dare  ko  demand  of  i«y  one 
visiter  to  this  place,  if  he  has  not  seen,  for  the  past  12  yeanr,afl  least  a 
fair  crop  for  the  land,' and  that  there  is  seldom  ridge  enough  Ur  ahov 
where  corrt  was  grown ;  and  even  this  dry  year  I  will  overage  my  crop 
at  40  bushels,  taking  out  a  few  acres  of  a  poor  washed  ridge,  and  some 
fresh  land  where  i  failed  in  getting  a  full  stand.  I  have  lli  acrea  as  a 
crop,  and  I  expect  4,000  bushels;  10  acres,  not  included,  being  used  as 
hofffeed. 

I  now  proceed  sotnewhat  in  order  to  answer  your  queries. 

Ofrn. — No  guano  used  that  1  know  of:  I  caiinot  tell  the  average  pro- 
duct, as  the  year  has  been  generally  very  unfavorable.  1  did  not  have 
rain  enough  to  wet  the  earth  2  inches  from  7th  April  to  July  4th. 

The  mode  of  culture  I  prefer,  and  therefore  deem  '<  best,"  is  to  break 
up^nd  deep— 6  inches— and  thorough,  in  large  l)eds,  say  of  32  feet; 
njjAff  rows  with  a  shovel  plough,  4  leet  dis^tant:  ih:s  is  invariable  with 
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me,  giving  fewer  or  more  stalks  in  the  row,  according  to  poverty  or  nch- 
nessof  land.  Drill  corn  at  rate  of  about  half  a  bushel  per  acre;  cover  with 
an  iron-tooth  harrow.  When  corn  is  fully  up,  run  round  wiih  a  narrow 
shovel-plough,  (the  bu!l-lnnguc,  also  called  scooter  pKnigli,)  clean  with 
the  hoe  very  nicely,  leaving  no  grass  or  weeds;  thiii  out  cither  at  this 
working,  or  wait  f  tr  a  wet  spell  of  w.iather.  In  a  few  days  run  round 
again  with  a  ft  iucli  shovel-plough.  I  prefer  these  ploughiiigs  to  bo  deep 
and  near  to  rorii.  The  latter  ploiighnig  should  mould  the  pbnt  well. 
If,  by  this  time,  grass  ha.s  begun  to  appear  in  the  middles,  I  would  use 
an  iron-tooth  harrow  to  tear  up  clods  and  destroy  all  grass,  if  it  required 
running  the  harrow  twice.  In  the  course  of  some  two  weeks  after  last 
ploughing,  if  lime  pcrrniltpd,  I  would  hoc  the  corn,  levelling  the  ridge, 
cutting  up  grass,  and  cleaning  around  stumps  and  trees;  and  two  weeks,  or 
near  it,  alter  scooid  ploughing,  1  would  rnu  another  furrow  with  the 
largest  shovel,  or  u-e  the  swee[i,  whi 'h  breaks  out  the  row,  if  not  broken 
out.  I  would  do  so  early  enough  to  keep  the  rows  clean.  When  my 
corn  is  in  buiK^li,  I  sow  peas,  and  either  use  the  harrow,  or  sweep,  or 
shovel-plough,  to  over,  which  cleans  the  row  and  lies  by  the  corn; 
though,  if  not  hoed  previously,  I  now  give  a  hoeing,  so  as,  to  leave  the 
corn-field  clean  (l>r  peas  and  corn. 

Pcas.—Wii  do  not  plant  the  pea  known  in  England  and  the  Eastern 
States:  the  ()ea  is  dillerent;  the  vine  is  different,  growth  ai.d  all;  ii  more 
resembl.js  the  pile-bean  m  growth,  but  abundantly  more  vine,  growing 
and  Iruitmg  best  m  the  fall.  I  have  seen  writers,  of  the  South,  too,  giv- 
ing an  analysis  of  the  pea,  when  that  analysis  is  of  the  l^nglish  pea,  so 
known  by  South  country  folks.  (1  allude  to  this  that  there  might  be  a 
better  nnderstanding.)  I  prefer  grinding  corn  for  horses,  mules,  and 
oxen;  and  I  tlnnk  that  when  corn  bids  fair  to  sell  at  75  cents  a  planter 
can  afford  to  pay  toll. 

To  feed  hogs,  I  prefer  making  corn  into  meal,  and  then  into  mush, 
yet  .giving  thfiii  at  the  same  time  dry  corn  in  a  separate  trough.  Having 
le>ted  these  matters,  f  r  my  own  satisfaction,  long  since,  1  caunni  con- 
veniently nfer  to  my  figures. 

My  hog  pen  manure,  as  all  other  kinds,  is  applied  to  cotton,  and  with- 
out note  as  to  mrreai^c,  my  object  in  manuring  being  not  alone  the  present 
increase.  I  therefore  use  manure  more  freely  than  would  cive  correct 
data.  ^ 

I  use  the  cow-pea  of  the  long  variety  ujwn  all  corn  land,  principally 
as  a  renovator;  UMiiglOto  15  (|narts  per  acre;  beiu^scaiu^red  as  regularly 
as  possible  over  the  entire  surface,  before  the  last  ploughing.  This  has 
been  a  practice  of  some  15  to  18  years'  standing;  and  so  thoroughly  am 
I  convineed  of  the  value  of  this  pt^a  as  a  renovator,  tliat  I  intend  to 
average  hereafi-r  one  bushel  pt^racre,  even  if  1  have  U-)  plant  and  culuvate 
peas  merely  for  seed.     I  am  not  satisfied  thai  I  sow  now  enough. 

I  find  that  where  the  shade  is  most  dense,  and  earliest,  the  land  has 
improved  most.  I  have  corn  now  on  land  cleared  and  cultivated- in  corn 
in  1830,  which  will  this  yew  give  me  40  bu^hels  per  acre,  to  which  there 
never  has  been  applied  any  manure;  no  other  aid  used,  save  a  rotation 
of  two  years  in  coiion,  and  one  in  corn  and  peas.  The  land  f)einggood, 
1  did  not  deem  it  needful  to  make  any  greater  change  this  year  in 
corn;  aud  u>  give  a  better  growth  of  vine,  <fcc.,  xo  turn  under,  1  shall  next 
22 
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year  continne  in  corn,  and  thus  bring  it  under  my  usual  rotation — two 
years  in  com  and  peas,  and  One  in  cotton,  for  all  ordinary  land. 

I  hope  this  com  and  pea  slory  will  not  be  tedious.  I  thus  dwell  on  it 
because  1  am  thought  as  diacarding  the  pea;  whereas,  1  know  of  not  a 
solitary  planter  anywhere  who  bestows  more  labor  to  secure  a  growth  of 
the  pea-vine.  I  have  20  acrfs  planted  in  peas,  8  feet  apart,  which  have 
been  ploughed  three  times  atid  hoed  twice ;  but  I  do  it  as  a  renovating 
crop.  Fifty  head  of  hogs  wHl  Pjed  my  &mily  abundantly;  I  have  almost 
two  acfw per  head. 

Harm  and  MvUs.—l  regard  the  growing  of  these  animala  to  be  more 
profitable  than  making  cotton  to  boy  them  with.  I  haw  now  several 
bead,  and  after  paying  for  tbe  insurance — no  other  way  will  1  breed — I 
do  not  know  the  expense.  My  colts  are  reared  in  woods,  pattora  and 
field,  aeaxcely  ever  rod,  and  tt  an  expense  so  small  that  I,  am  not  aUe 

to  say.  4 

I  prefer  to  work  brood  mares  moderately;  do  not  want  them  fiit,  unless 

upon  pasture  feed ;  prefer  to  keep  them  in  good  condition  upon  aa  little 

com  as  possible.    To  colts  I  never  feed  corn  until  they  work.    Bitak 

SAdings  at  five  months ;  mates  at  four.  They  do  not  grow  to  size  of  the 
entucky  stock,  but  will  do  as  much  woric,  live  longer,  and  cheaper.  I 
have  a  mare  by  Monsievr  7Vt5on,  out  of  a  Elicheners  mare,  that  is  now 
a  good  work  animal;  foaled  In  1835,  and  worked  yearly  since  broken. 

1  halter  up  mules  with  a  three-quarter  rope,  Kentucky  make,  having 
the  rope  30  to  50  feet  long;  lead  the  mule  about,  never  suffering  it  (o 
break  loose.  After  working  ivith  it  half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  before  get- 
dng  tired  or  sullen,  let  it  loose,  with  halter  on  it,  in  the  lot.  It  is  occa- 
sionally led  about  until  it  will  lead,  and  has  learned  not  to  resist,  for 
several  days,  when  it  is  put  in  the  wagon,  or  gin,  and  worked  moderately. 
I  prefer  to  buy  mules  in  October,  even  at  $10  more,  so  as  to  break  slowly 
in  the  winter. 

Hoga. — The  best  hogs  I  have  ever  tried  are  the  Berkshires — the  ridi- 
cule of  all  men  to  the  contiiary  notwithstanding.  I  believe  oats,  Ber- 
muda, open  pasture,  abundance  of  water,  never  letting  hogs  out  of 
pasture,  will  be  found  cheaper  in  the  country  at  large  than  any  othw 
idan.  The  boar  should  not  run  with  the  stock;  the  sows  should  not  be 
kept  At;  and  young  hogs  for  the  knife  should  never  be  stinted,  or  per- 
mitted to  get  poor.  If  com  and  honjure  stinted  when  yoang)  tfiey 
never  make  a  full  crop  by  any  after-labor.  These  are  my  honest  senti- 
ments, though  others  equally  honest  may,  and  have  a  right  to,  dissent. 
Cotton. — 1  have  written  more  than  I  ought;  I  have  no  right  to  so 
mach  space,  nor  to  the  aitenltion  of  your  readers.  I  will  cloae  with  this 
^sabiect. 

-  My  average  crop  last  year  was  1 ,1 00  and  some  pounds ;  this  year  I  think 
it  possible  that  1  will  do  better,  although  the  year  is  so  ^nerally  against 
hut-land.  It  is  too  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  as  to  cost  of 
production.  I  have  never  been  a  calculation  that  pleased  me,  and  I 
cannot  otht  one.  I  have  uaed  no  preventives  against  the  enemies  of  the 
cotton  erOp;  Mve  the  hoe  add  the  plough.  I  brieve  my  usual  depth  of 
pioUfihifi^  to  be  6  inches.  J  ridge  up  all  land  with  two-horse  ploughs, 
endeatonng  to  do  effectual  iotk ;  my  rows  are  4  to  5  feet  distant.  This 
year  f  ran,  after  the  laying  Off  funow,  7  furrows  to  break  out  entire,  in  a 
4^-i6ot  row;  thus  cutting  less  than  S  inches  to  each  furrow-slice.     I 
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prefer  to  give  one  or  two  extra  furrows  in  the  spring,  and  have  all  land 
bioken  up  6  inches,  nther  than  hurry  over  and  slight  my  work.  I  have 
subioiied  to  a  small  extent,  but  I  regard  it  as  labor  unwisely  spent,  unless 
the  land  has  been  drained;  with  our  heavy,  washing  rains,  the  clay  is 
washed  down  to  bottom  of  furrow,  and  thus,  when  dried  off,  the  botton 
is  harder  than  before  ploughing. 

Allow  me  to  say  something  of  the  last  year's  crop.  I  believe  that  the 
ecMnmission  merchants  have  done  the  planting  interest  harm,  or  I  am 
mistaken  in  feet?.  I  think,  so  fer  as  my  acquaintance  extends,  that  one- 
hilf  of  the  bales  sent  off  were  lighter  by  20  pounds  th  an  usual,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  pressing— the  air  being  so  dry;  an  d  Ibelieve  there 
were  more  motes  and  worthless  stuff  called  cotton  sent  forward  than  ever 
before.  I  know  that  there  was  nearly  one-tenth  sent  from  this  place  of 
such  cotton  as  I  never  gathered  before,  and  I  have  heard  of  others  doing 
the  same  thing.  Bolls  were  opened,  and  the  pods  uken  out,  which 
had  been  injured  by  the  frost  so  much  that  I  only  expected  it  to  be 
bought  for  making  paper. 

Now  let  us  estimate:  Admit  one  million  of  bales  went  forward  lighter 
by  say  16  pounds — thus  there  would  be  37.000  bales  less  actually; 
sdmit  only  a  twenty-fifth  went  forward  of  the  motes  and  frost-bitten 
bolls,  we  would  have  100,000  other  bales:  take  this  from  the  acmal 
receipts,  and  it  will  nearly  make  up  for  the  deficit  in  American  consump- 
tion, or  it  will  ^ve  less  available  cotton  in  Europe  than  is  shown  by 
those  interested  m  the  cry  of  a  large  crop. 

The  present  crop  will  not  be  materially  less  than  the  crop  of  1850, 
although  the  hill  crop  per  acre  is  decidedly  less;  yet  the  planters  acting 
so  suicidal  as  they  do,  having  planted  more  extensively,  and  the  swamp 
lands  doing  so  much  better  than  usual,  with  increased  culture,  we  neea 
not  count  upon  less  than  the  crop  of  1860. 

My  own  crop,  though  as  good  as  that  of  1850,  probably,  yet  is  under 
my  average  or  12  years.  I  therefore  place  my  figures  at  2,300,00(1 
bales. 

I  hope,  honored  sir,  that  these  hasty  remarks  may  aid  somewhat  in 
the  objects  contemplated  by  your  labors  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture. 

With  respect, 

M.  VV.  PHILIPS. 
Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank, 

Commissioner  of  Patents. 

Query.— Are  not  stalks  of  cotton  and  com  really  staiksy  and  net 
'STOCKS,  as  many  write  them  ? 


TEXAS. 


Brownsville,  Camebodt  County,  Texas, 

January  29>  1862. 

Sir:  Your  Agricultural  Circular  has  been  handed  me  by  our  poai 
master,  and  I  hasten  to  respond  to  such  of  the  queries  as  can  be  answered 
"from  this  section  of  country.     We  are  in,  or  about,  26^  north  laUtude. 


uo 
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Cbm  it  the  only  agricultund  product  raised  at  this  tine  in  the  ¥e)M9 
of  the  Rio  Grande.    Average  product  per  acre  60  bushels  (when  we  jn 
a  crop  at  all).     Cost  of  production,  not  exreediog  12|  cenU. 

The  system  of  culture  here  is  entirely  different  from  any  p»rt  of  th« 
United  States.  The  plough  used  is  made  of  the  crotch  of  a  mezquit,  or 
other  hard  wood,  with  an  iron  point  slipped- on  and  held  in  its  place  bf 
claws.  The  ground  is  ge»eral»y  ploughed  with  these  ploughs  three 
times,  and  planted  in  rows  3^  feet  apart.  When  the  corn  is  4  to  6 
inches  high  it  is  ploughed  again,  and  the  ground  thrown  to  the  plan^; 
when  knee-high  it  is  hoed,  find  again  hoed  just  before  tas&eling.  k^ 
all  consumed  in  preparing  food  for  our  own  people;  and  we  annually  imr 
port  from  New  Orleans  an  ioimense  quantity.' 

Neat  Cattle  are  raised  here  in  immense  quantities.  The  breed  is  tht 
native  cattle  o(  this  country  and  Mexico.  They  are  herded  upon  our 
prairies  and  mezquit  ranges— one  "  vaquero"  being  sufficient  to  attend 
to  200  or  300  head.  He  esrns  $6  per  month,  and  his  ration  of  com 
costs  about  $1  moie.  On  this  he  is  bound  to  support  himself  and  iam* 
ily;  and  it  is  generally  the  case  that  a  man  once  engaged  as  a  servant 
remains  so  all  his  life. 

The  cattle  breed  at  between  two  and  three  years  of  age;  and,  as  we 
have  no  hay  to  cut,  no  soiling,  or  stall  feeding,  the  cost  of  rearing  until 
three  years  old  is  merely  nominal. 

Our  Mexican  neighbors  will  sell  heifers,  rising  three  years  old,  at  $3  per 
head.  Our  steers  are  broke  to  the  yoke  at  three  or  four  years  old.  They 
are  yoked  by  the  horns,  (quite  a  primitive  way  ,)  and  are  rendered  Uact«ble 
by  the  unceasing  use  of  the  goad,  (a  long  stick  withau  iron  spike  in  the 
end.)  Our  beef  is  allowed  by  judges  to  be  o^the  finest  flavor— equal  to 
any  to  be  found  in  the  Union. 

Horses  and  Mules. — Our  stock  raisers  divide  their  mares  into  parties 
of  26  or  30  each,  with  a  stallion,  or  proof  jack  ^  as  it  may  be  desired  to 
raise  horses  or  mules.  They  are  herded  in  the  same  manner  as  our 
jieat  cattle,  and  the  cost  of  raising  does  not  materially  vary.  Mares  for 
breeding  purposes  are  now  worth  ;|^6.  They  could  be  obtained  two  years 
since  at  %'6  and  $4;  but  the  demand  for  the  interior  has  reduced  the 
supply  here  and  raised  the  pfice.  Unbroken  colts,  (average,)  at  three  yean 
old,  can  be  bought  for  $8  to  %\{).  Mules,  at  $30  to  *40  per  pair,  ac- 
cording to  their  appearaucep  and  full  grown  mules,  at  from  $20  to  $40 
for  superior  ones.  ) 

The  manner  of  breaking  a  young  colt  for  service  here  is,  to  threw  hia 
by  the  lasso;  and,  while  down,  gird  on  the  heavy  "■  vaquero'*  mkf^'y 
blind  his  eyes  with  a  band  made  tor  the  purpose,  and  let  him  rise.  His 
being  blindfolded  prevents  any  movements  on  his  part,  until  the  rider  is 
seated  in  the  saddle,  with  his  heavy  whip  and  tremendous  spurs.  The 
bandage  is  then  removed  fiom  liis  eyes,  when  he  commences  plunging 
and  rearing,  to  detach  the  unaccustomed  burden  from  his  back;  the 
rider  plying  whip  and  spurs  as  fast  as  his  strength  will  permit.  A  gentle 
horse  is  then  ridden  in  front  of  him,  and  he  is  induced  to  follow,  filtt 
siowly»  then  laRter,  until  finally  it  becomes  a  run.  He  is  thus  runnntil 
pretty  well  tired,  when  his  head  is  turned  and  he  is  ridden  back  gently 
to  the  place  of  tlarting,  and  is  considered  broke. 

Sheep. — Sheep  are  raised  pretty  extensively  here.  Tiiey  are  cootid- 
ered  the  most  profitable  st»ck  that  can  be  kept,  as  they  yield  a  quicker 


riNkhi  tinB  cMlie  er  honeS    The  breed,  until  lately,  was  the  native 

HMof  this  country,  which,  by  in-and-in  breeding,  had deteriontcd  to 

ijtelowctt  ebb.    Some  two  years  since,  however,  some  of  our  nioet  en- 

Mrprieiug  eitisent  proeared  several  fine  merino,  Bakewell  and  Saxon 

nms,  and  have  now  a  fine  prospect  in  the  number  of  half-breeds,  and 

the  enhanced  value  of  the  wool. 

Judge  J.  B.  Bigeiow,  of  this  place,  was  the  first  to  attempt  the  improve- 
ment  of  our  sheep,  and  he  succeeded  so  well  that  several  of  his  friends 
have  now  gone  into  the  business,  and  our  section  of  the  country  bids 
ftir  to  produce  wool  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  become  an  object.  Major  W.  W.  Chapman,  United  States  army,  of 
this  place,  has  done  mucn  to  encourage  the  improvement  in  sheep,  and 
to  develop  the  a^icultural  interests  of  our  valley  in  general,  and  is  enii- 
tied  to  the  graumde  of  those  who  are  so  matcriafly  Benefited  by  his 
counsels. 

Our  sheep  have  Iambs  twice  a  year.  They  are  herded  through  the 
day  and  folded  at  night.  One  jpan  and  his  dogs  are  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  2,000  head,  except  when  the  ewes  are  dropping  their  young, 
when  ftddidonal  help  will  be  required  for  about  a  noonth  each  time. 
Counting  all  diawbacks  upon  sheep  and  Iambs,  they  increase  here  60 
lucent,  per  annum.  The  common  sheep  shear  about  one  pound,  and  are 
shorn  twice  a  year.     The  expense  is,  one  shepherd,  at  $5  per  month: 

«ion,tl=6xia= 17200 

One  man  two  months  in  lambing  time,  $6  x  2  =         .  12  00 

Shearing,  one  cent  per  head,  (2,0(K)  sheep,)  twice  per  an 'm  40  00 

Building  fold        -  -  .  .  -  *10  00 

Original  cost  of  2,000  sheep        -  •  •  .      i  000  00 

Interest;  at  8  per  cent      -  -  .  .  .        ' 


80  00 


Capital  employed)  and  expenses  on  2,000  sheep 

Cr.  by  4,000  pounds  wool,  at  12^  cents    - 
'<       1,000  lambs,  at  25  cents     - 

Ptoduct  of  2,000  sheep  in  one  year  • 

Cost  of  maintaining  same  •  .  .  . 


1,214  00 

$500  00 
260  00 


760  00 
214  00 


636  00 
«ofeT  50  per  cent,  on  Ihe  investment.  Fat  sheep  are  worth  firom  $1 
to  $1  50  for  killing.  The  half  breeds  of  Judge  Bigeiow,  before  referred 
to,  will  average  $1  60.     Our  native  breed  has  a  fixed  value  of  60  cents. 

OMoh  was  formeriy  cultivated  in  this  valley;  but  the  advent  of  the 
American  army  here  in  1846  waa  the  cause  of  all  agriculmral  operations 
being  suspended,  when  the  fiumer  took  to  his  sword  instead  of  his  plough- 
share.    Cotton  has  not  baea  culUvated  here  since,  although  several  of 

our  landowners  are  about  doing  so  thii  year. 

Skmur-taM  doea  well.  It  ia,  as  yet,  only  cultivated  to  sell  in  the 
•Mk  Kw  eaUog,  as  our  Mexican  firiends  are  very  fond  of  it  in  that  state. 

Tbfaeee  has  not  been  cultivated  here  as  yet,  although  I  have  not  the 
^leaat  doabt  that  when  oiv  laada  get  into  more  general  cultivation 
'  tobaeco  will  be  a  staple  product. 
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Matiwes.^^one  used.  The  only  lands  being  in  cultivation  are  the 
river- bottoms y  which  overflew,  on  an  average,  once  in  three  years, 
leaving  a  rich  deposite;  an(l  thus  we  go  on — the  Mexican  &nneiB  BOt 
knowing  anything  about  guano,  poudrette,  or  gypeum,  as  fertilizers  of 
the  soil.  i 
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3.65 
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Rained  10th,  11th,  and  31at 

Rained  M,  15th,  ISth,  ISth,  9IHh,  aoi 

95th. 
Rained  33d  and  38Ui. 
Rained  3d,  13th,  and  30ti. 
Rained  95Ui. 

Rained  16th ;  tbflTM.  lOS^at  13  ai.,SSch. 
Rained  U.  3d,  4(h,  6th,  7th,  and  8(h. 
Rained  9th,  10th,  14th.  and  SOth. 
Rained  let,  »i,14th,16th,17th,aad  Itdi. 
Rained  3d  and  93d;  tharm.  at  lOtP  at 

9t  a.  m.,  ICth. 
Rained  5th  and  S3d ;  froat  tSth. 
Rained  6th,  7th,  11th,  13th,  S9d,  and 

33d;  froat  18th. 


The  above  is  taken,  by  prtmiission  of  Dr.  N.  S.  Jarvis,  U.  S.  A.,  firom 
the  meteorological  register  kept  under  his  direction  at  this  place,  and  can 
be  relied  upon  as  correct. 

We  had  42  days  on  which  rain  fell,  which,  in  the  aggregate,  amoun  s 
to  but  27^  inches,  not  being  in  quantity  sufficient  to  mature  com  planted 
after  1st  of  February.  Our  second  crop  is  planted  from  the  Ist  to  16th 
of  August,  and  bids  fair  to  cive  us  a  large  return  for  our  labor;  but  the 
frost  of  26th  of  November  did  the  work  for  us,  not  leaving  us  even  the 
stalks  for  fodder.  Our  lands  are  now  in  a  good  state,  as  they  were 
pretty  generally  overflowed,  and  retain  the  moisture  a  long  time.    Many 

of  our  farmers  have  already  planted  their  corn;  others  are  yet  at  wont 
planting. 

These  hasty  remarks  are  submitted  lor  what  they  may  be  worth,  as  I 
doubt  not  some  other  person,  better  qualified,  has  responded  to  your 
Circular  from  this  valley;  but  if  attention  should  be  called  to  our  valley 
through  the  means  of  this,  I  shall  consider  myself  more  than  paid  for 
this  mite  to  your  valuable  Report. 

It  wonid  be  well  to  state  that  good  land  can  be  obtained  in  our  ooanty, 
with  qniet  titles,  at  from  10  cents  to  $10  per  acre,  according  to  iti  ntn- 
ation  and  improvements.     All  of  which  is  submited  by 

EDWARD  DOUGHERTY, 
Secretary  Cameron  Qmnty  Agric^diurwd  iSbeMf . 

To  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 
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San  Augustine  County,  Texas, 

December  1, 1861. 
Sia:  Your  Circular  of  August  came  duly  to  hand,  and  has  been 
noticed.  1  herewith  submit  a  few  thoughts  which  are  mainly  from  my 
own  experience,  having  followed  the  plough  thirty  years;  was  brought 
up  on  a  farm.  Athough  my  success  has  been  equal  to  any  of  my  neigh- 
bors', it  is  not  from  book-theory,  but  from  practical  experience.  I 
will  endeavor  to  answer  correctly  the  questions  propounded;  and  if  they 
are  worthy  of  embodying  in  your  Report,  I  shall  feel  amply  rewarded. 

Ootton  and  tit  CuUvre  in  this  County.— The  Hogan  cotton  I  prefer 
to  any  I  have  tried.  It  yields  the  most  per  acre,  to  wit:  One  acre  in 
Hogan  yields  1,788  pounds  of  seedcotton;  Petit  Gulf,  1,300  pounds, 
planted  in  the  same  kind  of  soil,  at  the  same  time,  and  cultivated  in  the 
same  way.  One  hundred  pounds  of  Hogan  cotton  in  seed,  yields  69 
pounds  of  seed;  motes,  1  pound;  clean  lint,  30  pounds— equalUng  100 
pounds.  One  hundred  pounds  of  Petit  Gulf  cotton  in  seed,  yields  691 
Dounds  of  seed;  motes,  \  pound;  clean  lint,  30  pounds— 100  pounds. 
No  difference^  as  I  could  perceive,  in  the  quality,  or  in  the  labor  to  gather 
It.  In  fcir  soil  a  hand  can  cultivate  ten  acres  in  cotton  and  three  in  com, 
which  will  support  the  team  and  board  the  hands,  with  some  to  spare  for 
stock.  The  best  plan  that  I  have  tried  to  avoid  the  plagues  that  so  often 
interrupt  cotton,  especially  when  young,  is  to  plough  the  soil  deep  with 
a  double  team.  Where  cotton  has  been  before,  reverse  the  rows,  or 
cross.  Delay  planting,  even  here,  until  the  20th  of  April,  when  the  soil 
IS  warm;  it  is  much  the  safest  plan.  I  have  found  it  grows  kindly,  and 
bears  equally  well,  and  is  much  the  easiest  to  cultivate.  As  to  the  boll- 
worms,  caterpillars,  dtc,  I  think  they  are  produced  mainly  by  the  wet 
weather  peculiar  to  the  season  during  June  and  July;  so  I  have  no 
remedy  against  them. 

How  to  treat  PUmgh-teamt  to  keep  them  healthy.— Feed  them  with 
what  they  will  eat  clean;  increase  or  diminish,  as  may  require,  for  all 
teams  differ  in  the  quantity  of  fbod  they  consume.  Clean  out  every- 
thing ftom  the  trough;  salt  regularly  every  Wednesday  night  and  Satnr- 
day  night,  when  it  can  be  had;  pasture  them  occasionally  while  plough- 
ing them.  A  team  should  never  be  interrupted  before  day,  as  it  tends 
greatly  to  injure  them. 

Treatment  of  Hands.— Feed  and  clothe  well;  speak  kind  to  them; 
never  use  any  bad  language  to  them;  have  them  retire  at  regular  hours— ^ 
say  9  or  10  o'clock.  Never  intemi|)t  them  till  dayUght;  then  to  busi- 
MM  promptly.  More  injtiry  is  done  to  hands  by  their  keeping  bad  hours 
than  by  the  labor  they  perform.  The  main  point  to  guard  is,  take  care 
of  httle  things  that  cannot  help  themselves.  The  great  road  to  success 
IS  close  attention  to  bmsiness— changing  or  governing  our  acts  as  circum- 
stances may  require. 

Weight  of  com  raised  this  year,  1861,  (per  bushel,)  61  pounds,  raised 
m  upland.  »/       t~         > 

Weight  of  com  raised  in  1860,  (per  bushel,)  62  pounds,  raised  in 
upland.  V        »~        , 

Weight  of  com  raised  this  year,  1861,  (per  bushel,)  65  pounds;  Span- 
ish eora— in  bottom  land.  'VI-         '     I-" 
Red  peas,  per  bushel,  62  pounds. 
White  peas,  per  bushel,  66  pouids. 
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Wheat,  yet  hiithe1,66  poinds;  some  years  it  weighs  60  or  62  pounds. 
Itje,  per  bnshel,  56  pounds. 

I  Mvw  no  ^ermooieter,  nbr  wftter-guure.     I  give  you  Uie  number  of 
days  it  has  rained  for  the  last  fire  years,  from  my  journal: 


MoatlM. 


January. . . . 
February  .. 
Mneh 

fi5?.v.v.v. 

June , 

July 

August. ... 
September  • 

October 

Norember. . 
December.. 


1846. 

1847. 

leis. 

1849. 

ISM. 

7 

8 

5 

18 

1» 

10 

11 

12 

7 

9 

9 

12 

14 

12 

11 

13 

12 

12 

11 

11 

9 

7 

10 

19 

10 

9 

16 

15 

16 

19 

13 

17 

13 

23 

16 

19 

10 

11 

19 

10 

7 

7 

5 

12 

1 

4 

2 

3 

6 

5 

7 

10 

13 

13 

6 

8 

11 

10 

14 

15 

115 

123 

123 

170 

128 

To«y. 


53 
49 
58 
59 
55 
T5 
81 
69 

as 

90 
49 
58 

669 


Cotton-seed  is  a  good  manure,  generally.  What  it  will  inerease  in 
covQ,  or  any  other  grain,  per  hundred  pounds,  I  cannot  tall.  One  thine 
I  lenmed  this  year:  I  placed  a  large  handful,  with  rotten  ootton-aeed 
under,  in  a  portion  of  my  <)om-hillB.  The  season  being  so  dry,  il  in- 
jordl  it  very  materially.  IC  did  not  produce  as  much  as  when  there  was 
nose  on  the  same  kind  of  soil;  and  the  exact  difference  I  did  not  ascer- 
tain, but  think  it  about  one-jfourth  lees  where  the  seed  were,  thaa  whers 
there  were  no  seed. 

The  best  kind  of  ikteet  Potatoes. —^Rjed  Bermudas  grow  well,  and  are 
easiest  kept.  Round  yams  next.  What  the  cost  of  raising,  or  anount 
raised  per  acre,  I  know  not.  It  differs  very  materially  in  different  soils, 
or  even  in  the  same  soil. 

There  are  many  things  r6(]|uired  to  make  a  good  farmer.  Some  men, 
who  are  professed  hands  with  pen  and  ink,  cannot  plough  a  straight 
furrow,  nor  gear  a  horse,  ndr  do  they  know  when  it  is  correctly  done  lor 
him  to  work  easy.  If  I  know  anything  about  it,  it  has  been  by  knock- 
ing the  clods,  under  which  I  must  soon  be  laid;  which  is  the  end  of  all 


'  I  am,  respectfully,  your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

T  HENRY  BROOKS. 

To  the  CosnussioNCR  of  Patents. 
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WBAimr,  WuAmm  Comnr,  Tkxas, 

/)eesm»ef5,t»l. 

8m:  Tow  Circular,  caHingJIbr  information,  (agnenltnral,)  wat 

to  me  by  the  postmaster  at  Wharton  who  requested  me  to  answer  it. 

Haring  been  engaged  in  the  county  for  13  years  in  the  cultivation 
of  com,  eotton  and  cane,  the  statements  I  shall  make  will  be  the  results 
of  my  own  experience,  corroborated  by  the  opinions  of  many,  with 
whom  I  have  consulted.  But  little  information,  however,  of  general  in- 
terest, can  be  expected  from  a  new  country;  and,  particularly  from  one 
ibr  which  natmre  has  done  so  much,  and  art  so  little.  That  little,  I  will 
DOW  give  you;  premising,  however,  that  the  soil  of  the  country  is  entirely 
allirml,  of  inimense  fertility,  and  of  unknown  depth;  that,  though  there 
if  nnich  prairie  land  in  the  county  which  has  been  improved  by  the  yearly 
burning  of  the  grass,  yet  cultivation,  with  few  exceptions,  is  confined  to  the 
canebrake  and  timbered  lands.  These  remarks  will  make  it  unnecessary 
for  me  to  notice  your  queries  as  to  manures. 

€bm. — This  grain  is  raised  in  great  abundance;  but  only  for  home  con- 
ramption.  Fifty  bushels  are  considered  as  the  arerage  yield  per  acre.  I 
think  this  too  low,  for  nrv  crops  have  ranged  from  40  to  90  bushels ;  and,  in 
tvo  yean  only,  out  of  13,  has  the  yield  been  less  than  50  bushels  per  acre. 
If  cultivated  for  sale,  the  cost  of  production  would  be  about  26  cents  per 
bashel.  My  mode  of  cultivating  com  is  peculiar;  and,  as  [  believe  it  to 
be  the  best,  I  will  state  it.  As  my  soil  is  light,  and  does  not  break  up 
in  ehids,  I  do  not  break  it  up  before  planting.  The  furrows  are  opened 
four  foot  apart,  and  about  four  inches  deep.  I  then  drop  about  two  and 
a  half  or  three  fMt  apart  in  the  flnrrows.  A  furrow  fjrom  each  side  is 
then  thiown  crwer  the  con;  and,  after  all  is  planted,  the  middles  are  bro- 
ken ou(,  leaving  the  ground  ridged  up  over  the  com,  to  the  depth  of  ^ 
or  e^t  inches.  When  the  com  is  about  to  come  up,  a  one-horse  iron- 
tooiaed  hfirow  is  run  over  the  ridges  lengthwise.  This  throws  off  much 
of  the  dirt,  and  leaves  the  ground  clean  for  the  com.  When  about  a 
hand-hif^,  a  tuming-plough  is  ran  around  the  com,  with  the  bar  next 
to  it.  The  furrow  is  shsulow;  bat,  as  I  use  a  wide  plough,  the  dirt 
meets  in  the  middle,  and  the  ground  is  left  clean,  except  in  the  drill;  the 
hoehands  follow  the  plough,  clean  the  drill,  and  thin  out  the  com  to  two 
statts  for  every  two  and  a  half  feet  As  soon  as  the  weeds  make  their 
appearance,  one  fbrrow  is  thrown  to  the  com  from  tmch  side;  ridg- 
ing it  up  only  enough  to  cover  up  the  small  weeds  and  grass.  The 
com  is  now  knee-high,  or  higher.  Before  the  weeds  in  the  middle  get 
too  large  to  turn  in,  I  ran  another  farrow  around  it,  at  a  greater  distance 
from  it,  but  still  near  enough  to  lap  a  little  more  dirt  around  it.  I  then 
break  out  the  middles,  with  one  or  two  furrows,  and  my  pibughing  is 
done.  The  com,  at  this  time,  hides  the  ploughman,  and  shades  the 
ground  well.  If  the  season  should  be  fovoreble  for  weeds,  I  find  it 
necessary  to  clean  out  tfie  mkldles  with  sweeps,  not  ranning  more  than 
an  inch  deep;  or,  to  pass  over  it  with  the  hoes,  to  take  out  the  larger 
v«ed8 .  It  will  be  aeen  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  ftirrows  throw- 
ing the  dirt  from  die  com,  1  sive  but  one  {toughing,  but  that  in  broken 
doses.  The  object  is  to  avoid  cutdng  the  roots.  As  the  com  gets  laiter, 
and  the  roots  spread  wider,  nsv  ftanowi  are  run  fhrther  ftom  it.  I  follow 
the  same  plan  in  eultivating  the  sugv-cane,  and  for  the  same  reasop.    t 
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am  fully  satisfied  that  this  plan  will  yield  more  corn  per  acre  than  any 
other  that  I  koow  of.  ^ 

Oata  and  ty*  do  well ;  but  little  of  either  is  sown.  Yield  per  acre,  not 
known.  | 

Neai  Cattle  are  raised  in  great  numbers  on  the  prairies.  Cost  of  nus. 
ing  a  three-year  old,  not  known ;  but  next  to  nothing.  Stock  cattle  gen- 
erally sell  for  $4  per  head,  all  ages  counted.  They  are  neither  fed  nor 
salted;  and  the  only  attention  they  need  is  branding,  and  occasioniliy 
collecting  up  those  that  stray  off.    No  improvement  m  breed. 

Hones  and  Mules,  from  Mexican  mares,  are  raised  by  a  few;  but 
though  the  rearing  of  them  is  very  profitable,  yet  enough  are  not  raised 
in  the  county  to  supply  its  demands.  The  mares  may  be  bought  for 
from  $6  to  $10;  they  are  never  fed.  The  cost,  therefore,  of  raising  a 
three- jrear  old  mule  or  horse,  would  be  but  little  more  than  the  interest  on 
the  pnce  of  the  mare;  from  $20  to  $40  would  be  the  value  of  the  horse  or 
mule  at  three  years  old. 

SJieep.— There  are  bu^  few  in  the  county.  They  do  well;  but  little 
attention  is  paid  to  them. I 

Zft^i  are  raise4^abun4antly;  but  Httle  attention  is  paid  to  improving 

Cotton.^This  is  the  ataple  crop  of  the  county.  One  bale,  weighing 
600  pounds,  is  the  average  per  acre.  More  is  raised,  but  thatis  the 
average  saved. 

The  question  with  the  planters  here  is,  not  how  much  per  acre,  but 
how  much  per  hand.  Ten  bales,  of  500  pounda  each,  are  occasioDally 
wved  to  the  hand,  and  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  eight  bales  per 
band  is  the  average  crop.  I  do  not  think  the  average  is  more  thu 
seven  bales. 

Great  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  cost  of  production  per 

pound— some  say  four,  others  six  cents  per  pound.     Their  opinioBs  may 

be  reconciled  by  supposiag  that  they  base  their  calculations  on  di^breot 

quahties  of  cotton.     If  a  planter  should  tell  his  hands  to  rash  ahead 

and  take  no  pains  in  picking,  he  will  get  much  more  cotton  saved,  but 

will  have  an  arucle  that  will  rank  as  inferior,  or  ordinary.     This  will 

not  cost  him  more  than  four  cents.     Should  he  require  them  to  be  more 

parUcular,  he  will  save  less,  but  the  quality  will  be  better— say  middUng, 

or  good  middlmg,  which  will  cost  him  about  five  cents.     Should  he 

be  very  parUcular,  he  will  save  still  less,  but  will  have  fair,  or  fully  fair 

cotton,  which  will  cost  him  six  cents,  or  more.     The  quality  raised 

hCTe  ranks,  ^nerally,  as  middling,  and  I  think  costs  about  five  cents. 

rhe  cost  IS  difficult  to  estimate.    A  good  manager  can  make  it  cheaper 

than  an  indifferent  one,  und  a  small  planter  cheaper  than  a  large  one; 

and  there  are  other  contingencies.     Neither  the  rust  nor  the  boll- worm 

hasmjured  us  enough   to  be  noUced.     The  army- worm  is  our  only 

ajretd,    and  against  it  we  have  no  preventive.    The  best  plan  is  to 

punt  at  wly  as  possible,  bo  that  many  bolls  may  be  matured  before  they 

come.     We  have  a  periodical  rain  that  sets  in  about  the  16th  or  20th  of 

June,  and  generally  lasts  two  week»— raining  nearly  every  day.    The 

womifl  nerer  oome  till  after  those  rains;  and  never,  unle«  tha  rains  coih 

tume  maeh  ionger  than  usual.    Half  a  crop,  or  more,  of  bolls  will  be 

matured  by  that  time,  if  planted  eariy. 


SugtK'-cam.— There  are  but  four  nlantations  of  cane  in  this  county. 
One  of  than  was  commenced  by  Mr.  Mercer,  near  Egypt,  before  the 
Texas  revolution,  and  has  been  profitable.  The  others  are  about  three 
years  old.  I  have  neither  known  nor  heard  of  premature  decay  of  the  " 
caoe.  The  canes  are  planted  in  rows,  eight  feet  apart,  and  a  good 
stand  of  rattoons  will  come  up  yearly,  for  five  or  six  years.  Our  expe- 
rience will  not  justify  us,  as  yet,  in  making  any  suggestions  as  co  th^- 
culture  of  cane  or  manufacture  of  sugar.  Cost  of  production  about  three 
cents  per  pound .  I  think  experience  teaches  that  the  cultivation  of  cane, 
at  a  sole  staple  crop,  cannot  be  relied  on,  with  certainty,  in  thif^  county. 
We  never  fail  to  have  frost  by  the  12ih  of  November.  It  has  once 
occurred  as  early  as  25th  October.  This  frost  always  kills  the  cotton, 
sod  too  frequently  the  cane;  and  it  generally  becomes  warm  soon  after. 
The  cane  will  be  spoiled,  unless  speedily  worked  up. 

I  think  the  most  profitable  plan  would  be  to  plant  half  a  crop  each,  of 
cotton  and  cane;  the  cotton  to  be  planted  early,  and  of  an  early  va- 
riety. It  could  be  all  saved  carefully,  and  would  therefore  be  a  fine 
quality,  before  the  cane  crop  would  need  working  up;  for,  as  there  would 
be  but  half  a  crop  of  cane  to  take  off,  this  operauon  could  be  delayed 
with  great  gain,  both  in  quantity  and  quality  of  sugar,  for  the  cane 
sweetens  rapidly  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season. 

The  cultivation  of  the  crop  would  be  light;  and  I  think  the  yield  of 
five  bales  of  fine  cotton,  ana  6,000  pounds  of  sugar,  might  be  calcu- 
lited  on,  with  almost  certainty,  to  the  hand.  Average  yield  of  sugar, 
about  fifteen  hundred  pounds  per  acre. 

•Aiee.-T— We  have  no  lands  suitable  for  the  swamp  rice.  A  small 
patch  was  sown  last  season  of  upland  rice;  it  was  very  flourishing,  and 
the  grain  filled  well,  but  it  was  destroyed  by  the  birds. 

Tobacco  grows  luxuriantly,  but  is  not  cultivated  for  sale. 

Potatoe*,  both  Irish  and  sweet,  are  raised  in  the  greatest  abundance. 
It  is  said  that  the  yield  per  acre  is  from  two  to  five  hundred  bushels. 
As  they  are  never  measured,  this  is  but  guessing.  Cost  of  production 
sbout  one  cent  per  bushel. 

Pruit. — With  but  few  important  exceptions,  the  peach  is  the  only  fruit 
cultivated.  They  are  grown  abundantly,  and  are  of  superior  flavor. 
The  best  preventive  of  disease  in  the  trees,  is  to  plant  them  in  a  situa- 
tion exposed  to  the  north,  and  to  cultivate  the  orchard. 

Mttcorology. — As  no  observations  have  been  regularly  recorded  in  the 
oouDty,  the  questions  under  this  head  can  only  be  answered  generally. 

From  the  15th  of  July  to  the  last  of  August  is  our  warmest  season, 
during  which  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  ranges  at  3  p.  m.  from  88  to  94°; 
I  have  occasionally  seen  it  as  high  as  96.  Frost  occun  about  the  12th  of 
November,  after  which  there  is  much  pleasant  and  even  warm  weather; 
and  in  some  seasons  there  has  been  no  more  frost  durinf  the  winter. 
Most  commonly  we  have  a  succession  of  changes,  from  cold  to  pleasant, 
and  back  to  cold,  the  time  taken  up  in  making  the  revolution  being 
fiom  one  to  three  weeks.  There  are  seldom  more  than  two  or  three  davs 
of  cold  weather  together,  during  which  the  thermometer,  eariy  in  the 
aominff,  will  frequently  foil  below  32°;  I  once  saw  it  at  20°.  Spring 
opens  aboat  1  st  of^  March,  or  aariier.  Latest  frost  known  was  on  the  Tth 
April.    Our  only  cold  wind  is  from  northwest.    Our  winds  are  variabltt 
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in  winter  and  spring.     Prom  9th  of  May  to  last  of  Angust  we  have  a 
v^lar  wind  from  sontNast— a  deflection  of  the  trade  Winda. 

We  hare  frequent  rains  in  winter  and  carty  spring:  a  perindfeal  laia 


of  about 

thOQgfa 

dangerous  wind. 

Very  rrspectfully,  yours, 


two  weeks  at  the  sifmmer  solstice. 
we   have   much  windy  weather;  yet 


Pall  is  genenlly  dry, 
I  have  known  but 


on« 


Hon.  Thomas  EwbanIc, 

Commiation^  of  Patents, 


M.  L.  WEEMS,  Af.  D. 


Seouin,  Gaudalupe  Couktt,  Texas, 

November  I5y  1851. 

Sir:  Your  Circular,  dated  August,  is  before  me;  and  I  will,  in  as 
brief  a  manner  as  possibW,  give  you  such  information  as  I  can  from  my 
own  knowledge  communicate. 

^^^^eot. — On  wheat  w^  use  no  manure  of  any  kind.  Average  crop, 
20  bushels  per  acre.  Tine  of  seeding,  Ist  of  January.  Time  of  har- 
vesting,  1st  ©f  June.  Wfe  use  one  bushel  of  seed  per  acre;  plough  once 
fitMn  4  to  6  inches  deep.  The  yield  is  increasing.  We  are  not  troubled 
With  flies  or  weevil.     Prite,  $1  60  to  $2  per  bushel. 

Cbm.-— No  manure  used.  Average  crop  from  40  to  50  bnahels  per 
acre.  Cost  of  producing  per  bushel,  12  to  15  cents.  The  beet  mode  of 
producmg  is  to  niongh  dsep  in  winter,  and  plant  about  the  middle  of 
Fmiary.  We  hoe  our  qom  once,  and  plough  twice.  By  the  tnne  this 
IS  done,  com  is  too  hirge  to  work.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  to 
plant  late,  or  cultivate  too  lone,  will  not  produce  a  sood  crop. 

Oata  yield  firom  35  to  60  bushels  per  acre.  Rye  about  the  satne. 
Peaa  and  Aetma— but  few  raised ;  few  plant  only  for  table  use. 

CUmer  and  Orasees. — We  have  none  except  the  grasses  whieh  grow 
roontaneously  upon  the  wood-lands  and  prairies.  We  often  cut  here 
from  mezquit  prairies,  b«t  I  do  not  know  the  precise  yield  per  acre. 
It  IS  immense.  '^ 

Oavy  Husbandry.— There  is  no  regular  system  among  us;  conse- 
quently I  cannot  tell  the  yield  of  che^  or  butter  per  cow.  We  chnm 
m  Uie  good  old  way.  Pm  butter  down  by  washing  well,  then  salting 
efficiently  m  casks,  without  exposure  to  the  air  after  salting  down. 
Average  price  of  butter  20  cents  per  pound;  cheese,  from  8  to  15  cents 
per  pound. 

A4a/Oi//fc.— The  cost  of  rearing  till  three  years  old,  $1  per  head.  This 
wfcr  the  attention  to  them,  as  we  do  not  feed  at  any  season,  and  hut 
Ijw  salt.  Price  at  three  years  old ,  $10.  The  value  of  good  dairy  cows  in 
the  spnng  is  from  $10  to  $12;  in  the  fall,  from  $12  to  f20.  We  have 
nit  tatUe  trouble  m  breakihg  our  steers  to  work.  Our  usual  mode  is  to 
Mck  them  together  a  few  days,  then  put  on  the  yoke,  and  put  them  in 

mS2^^       the  team.     In  19  cases  out  of  20  they  work  at  once. 

i*nief  mtd  Aftifef.— TWejr  are  very  profitable.  The  expense  of  iwing 
y""*  *'»'••  yw*  Old  >  exclilsi ve  of  cost  of  season  to  horse  or  jack,  about  the 
•jwie  as  thatof  a  steer— saV  $1 .  Brood  mares  do  best  to  be  tnrhed  upen 
the  praines,  driven  up  and  salted  once  a  week.  We  take  up  our  young 
horaes  or  mules  and  teach  them  to  lead  by  the  rope  or  halter,  then  aaddlt 


ind  ride  them.  This  I  consider  the  best  mode  of  breaking.  Many, 
however,  catch  them  up  trom  the  prairie  and  ride  at  once,  which  gene- 
Tsliy  raauita  in  the  abuse  of  the  animal. 

Skeep  and  Wool.— They  are  profitable.  The  cost  of  growing  does  not 
exceed  2J  cenu  per  pound.  We  only  use  hay  during  the  cold  weather 
in  winter,  which  usually  lasts  from  two  to  seven  daysj  then  turn  them 
out  upon  pastures  or  prairies.  Large  sheep  are  more  profitable  fjr  wool 
or  mutton.  It  costs  nothing  more  to  raise  fine  than  coarse  wool. 
Average  number  of  lambs,  one  to  each  ewe.  My  own  sheep,  however, 
have  averaged  something  over  this  since  I  have  adopted  a  method  of 
laking  the  bucks  from  the  ewes,  so  as  to  let  them  have  lambs  but  once 
a  year,  and  all  at  the  same  time.  I  prefer  my  lambs  to  come  from  the 
1st  of  January  to  the  1st  of  March.  The  Iambs  grow  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  the  ewes  having  young  at  12  months  of  age. 

ff^ff* — fru^  Grazier.— The  method  adopted  in  procuring  bacon  is  to 
take  care  of  the  pigs  until  they  are  three  or  four  months  old,  then  let  them 
shift  for  themselves  until  two  years  old,  when,  generally,  they  will  fatten 

00  mast  of  pecans  or  acorns.  The  usual  mode  of  putting  up  bacon  is 
to  take  the  bone  out,  and  salt  down  in  bulk  from  15  to  30  days;  then 
wash,  hang  up,  and  smoke  well.  Those  who  lake  great  pains  save  the 
ham  without  taking  out  the  bone. 

(Mton.— The  average  yield  is  one  bale  (400  pounds  ginned  cotton)  per 
acre,  and  cost  of  production  more  than  cotton  is  now  worth.  We  nave 
DO  rust,  and  have  never  had  the  army  or  boll-worm  in  this  county. 
Onr  land  is  so  rich  that  it  will  not  require  rest  for  many  years.  We  uae 
so  manure  or  fertilizer  of  any  kind. 

Sugarcane  is  only  planted  in  this  county  by  way  of  variety,  or  for 
expenmenl.     So  far  it  has  done  well  when  planted  on  low  bottom-lands. 

^ice. — 1  am  of  opinion  that  rice  will  not  do  on  upland.     At  present 

1  know  of  none  being  raised  in  th#  county. 

Tobacco  is  only  grown  by  a  few  individuals  for  their  own  use.  It 
grows  luxuriantly,  and  is  said  to  yield  well. 

Hemp. — We  have  none. 

Boot  Cn^s.—Yfe  only  raise  beets,  carrots,  and  turnips,  for  table  use. 
Potatoes  (Irish)  yield  from  100  to  300  bushels  per  acre;  the  cost  of 
raiaiuff,  very  trifling.  We  plaut  by  breaking  up  land  deep;  then  open  a 
deep  furrow;  put  down  the  potatoes  about  8  inches  distance;  throw  over 
ihem  a  small  quantity  of  hay,  or  trash  of  any  kind;  cover  by  throwing 
two  heavy  furrows  on  the  potatoes.  If  they  come  up  too  early,  we  kce^ 
them  from  frost  by  covering  them  lightly  with  loose  dirt  drawn  up  with 
the  hoe. 

Stceet  Potatoet.—We  bed  out  seed  in  February  or  March.  As  soon 
aa  the  sli|»B  are  sufficiently  large,  make  up  hills  or  ridges  aud  transplant. 
Average  yield,  from  250  to  500  bushels  per  acre.  Wo  do  not  cultivate 
either  only  to  keep  down  grass  and  weeos. 

f^vit. — I  greatly  fear  this  is  not  a  good  fruit  country.  I  have  been 
sbout  13  years  in  the  county,  and  find  there  are  many  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  an  orchard  of  any  kind. 

Grapes  do  well  here;  but  it  is  with  much  difficulty  the  large  red  aiit 
can  be  kept  from  destroying  them. 
Manure*. — We  save  none. 

Respeclftilly,  T.  H.  DUGGAN. 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank. 
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CotUMBus,  Colorado  Countt,  Tbxas, 

October  24,  1861. 

Sir:  The  postmaster  of  this  place  having  received  your  CircaUr;  ask- 
ing for  information  on  the  different  subjects  of  agriculture,  and  thinking 
that  I,  being  ''  assistant  marshal "  for  this  county,  would  ba  better  able  to 
give  the  information  sought  than  he  himself  would  be,  handed  the  Cir- 
cular over  to  me,  a* id  requested  me  to  answer  the  different  questions 
therein  contained.  Soma  of  the  information  I  can  give  correctly;  some 
will  be  guess-work;  however,  I  will  keep'strictly  within  bounds. 

Wheat. — None  raised;  and  I  would  say,  to  begin  with,  guano  is  not 
known  here,  nor  any  oth4r  manure  used. 

Cbm. — I  have  known  75  bushels  raised  to  the  acre;  but  60  bushels 
would  be  a  safe  average. 

OaiSf  BarUtfy  Rye^  Peaty  and  Beans. — The  three  former  have  never 
been  raised  to  any  extent.  Peas  and  beans,  however,  I  should  suppose, 
grow  as  well  here  as  at  any  place  on  the  globe.  The  amount  per  acre  I 
cannot  ^ive,  as  there  are  no  pains  taken  in  the  cultivation.  1,  myself, 
'     '  ■  '        crops  of  peas  from  the  same  seed,  on  the 


r,  tltfee 
r. — Not 


raised  here,  as  we  have  an  inexhaustible 


have  raised,  this  year, 
same  ground . 

Clover  and  Grasses. 
pasture  without  that  trouble. 

Dairy  Husbandry. — No  attention  given  to  it  beyond  home  consnmp* 
tion. 

NeeU  Cattle. — We  have  an  abundance,  and  the  cost  of  raising  is  not- 
ing. Such  a  thing  as  feeding  cattle  is  not  known  here.  Our  beef  is 
always  fat  stock  cattle,  worth  $4.  per  head.  Beeves  worth  $10,  all,  or 
nearly  so,  Mexican  stock. 

Horses  and  Mules. — Cost  the  same  as  cattle,  and  no  more,  to  raise 
them,  and  they  sell  for  about  three  times  as  much.  The  stock  run  at 
large  in  the  prairies. 

Sheep  and  Wool. — It  is  generally  thought  that  wool-growing  would  be 
profitable.  There  are  a  good  many  persons  just  entering  on  the  busi- 
ness, with  some  energy.  What  wool  has  been  sold  was  of  the  coarse 
kind,  and  averaged  35  cents  per  pound. 

Hogs. — The  same  as  cfitlle;  cost  nothing  to  raise  except  some  trouble, 
and  there  is  no  pork  or  bacon  put  up  but  for  home  use. 

Cotton. — An  average  yield  of  cotton  is  about  3,500  pounds  to  the  acre. 
The  cost  of  cultivation  per  acre  I  am  not  able  to  givjB  you  correctly.  We 
have  not  found  out  yet  any  succes^^ful  remedy  against  worms;  and  as  for 
improving  the  laud,  I  may  obsei  ve  that  we  have  not  found  it  necessary  as 
yet. 

Sugar  cane.— The  average  production  is  two  hogshends  to  the  acre, 
but  the  net  cost  I  am  not  ^ble  to  give  you ;  and  we  know  nothing  of  the 
aeed  here — whether  it  would  be  better  than  rattoon  or  not. 

Hice  is  not  grown. 

Tobacco  is  cultivated,  but  at  how  much  per  acre  I  am  not  able  to 

Hemp  IS  not  grown.  T" 

Turnips,  Ckmts,  and  Beets  all  grow  finely,  and  turn  out  well. 
Potatoes. — Irish  and  sweet,  equal  to  any  southern  State. 
fyuUs  are  poor,  with  the  exception  of  figs. 
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Mhmar,  as  already  stated,  under  the  head  of  "wheat,"  is  not  used 
at  all. 

Meteorology.— No  correct  .observations  have  ever  been  kept.     The 
thennometer  (highest)  has  been,  in  August,  97^. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  beg  to  observe,  that,  I  have  raised  water-melons 
this  year  from  the  seed;  out  of  these  melons  I  have  now  a  second  crop 
as  abundant  in  quantity  as  fir.e  and  flavory  in  quality  and  taste. 

Hoping  the  above  information  may  be  satisfoctory,  I  remain,  sir,  yours, 

„      ^         „  ARCHIBALD  McNEILL. 

Hon.  Thos.  Ewbank, 

Oommiteioner  e^  Patents. 


TENNESSEE. 

Eclipse,  Macon  County,  Tennessee, 

<Sip/m^l6,  1851. 
Sie:  In  compliance  with  your  request  I  will  proceed  to  give  you  a 
few  brief  statements  on  the  agriculture  of  this  vicinity  to  the  Lest  of  my 
knowledge.    Although  I  am  not  engaged  in  the  farming  business,  I  can 
probably  satisfy  you. 

WhnU. — Guano  is  used  as  a  manure  on  wheat  crops  with  tolerable 
success.  The  average  crop  is  from  8  to  12  bushels  per  acre.  Time  of 
sowing  from  1st  September  till  15th  October;  of  harvesting,  May  and 
July.  There  is  no  peculiar  way  of  preparing  seed,  only  to  select  it 
clear  fiom  wheat-cockle  and  rape;  from  1  to  1^  bushel  per  acre.  Break 
op,  harrow,  plough,  or  brush  in  from  2  to  4  inches.  Ploughing  rather 
on  the  increase — ^broadcast.  There  is  no  particular  remedy  fcr  Hessian 
flies.  19ome  prefer  early,  and  some  late,  as  a  preventive.  Others  sow 
slacked  lime  broadcast  while  the  dew  is  on ;  after  threshing,  put  up  in  the 
chaff  as  preventive  against  weevil.  Worth  from  60  to  75  cents  per 
boihel. 

Oem. — Guano  is  used  very  much  in  this  crop;  sometimes  scattered 
broadcast,  and  sometimes  a  common  shovel  on  the  hiU.  l^ere  is  no 
cKiaiate  made  per  100  pounds.  Average  about  35  bushels  per  acre; 
worth  ftom  20  to  30  cents.  Break  up  iu  the  fail;  cioss-plougn  in  the 
I  Vring,  then  harrow;  check  off  firom  3  to  4  foet,  according  to  the  strength. 
I  <M  the  aoil;  drop  from  4  to  5  grains  in  the  hill.  By  this  method  you  will 
be  sore  to  have  a  good  stand,  viz: 

Ose  for  tke  tkekbird,  on«  Tor  the  crow, 
One  fcr  tlM  eat-wvrni,  and  two  lieft  to  grow. 

It  ianur  opinion  it  is  much  the  best  ground  or  chopped,  but  it  is  ani- 
Penally  nd  whole  and  raw.  Your  last  question  has  neTA*  come  under 
the  considention  of  our  farmers,  that  I  have  heard. 

OaUy  Barky,  Rme,  Peeu,  and  AMnt.-^-Oats  is  an  abundant  crop; 
yields  fimn  9t  to  86  bnaheb  per  aeve,  and  a  dozen  binds  per  bushd, 
sowing  from  1  to  \\  bushel  per  acre.  Rye  and  bailey  scarcely  raised  at 
all;  not  enough  to  make  any  comparison.  Peas  and  beans  only  for  table 
use. 
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Grass  is  scam*  ly  used  at  all  for  hay.  The  blades  of  corn  are  uted  u  a 
winter  feed.  Clover  is  sometiincs  sown  for  summer  pasture,  with  indif. 
ferent  success. 

The  Dairy  is  not  used  to  supply  any  market.  All  made  is  in  families- 
no  peculiar  way  of  treating  milk;  only  a  common  log  spring  house  below 
or  above  the  spring.  The  common  old  model  churn  is  used;  big  at  the 
bottom  and  little  at  tiio  top. 

Cattle. — Thrt  c  years  old,  cost  ^Z  to  $3;  worth  $i  to  $6.  Good  dairy 
cows,  worth  .$10  to  sTi.  Not  ascertaiiipd — no  ex{»eriment  tried  that  I 
know  of.  Take  while  small,  put  n  common  yoke  uti  their  necks,  with 
bows,  and  la.'^h  their  tails  toi^'iillier  to  keep  them  from  turmng  their  necks 
in  the  yoke. 

Horses  mill  Mules — Tlicir  erowth  is  considere  I  profitable  by  the 
farmers.  K»'arinL;  rj.ules  till  three  years  old,  irom  s2U  to  $30;  worth 
from  S'iO  to  $65,  and  mi  t'le  di^rjine.  Colls,  from  i'-'O  to  $40,  till  three 
years  old;  worth  from  sV^  tn  .$100,  and  on  the  decline.  Brood  marcs, 
breed  to  good  jacks  and  liiTses.  Give  plenty  of  dry  fc>od  and  good  pas- 
ture and  Keep  them  out  of  the  wet  a  few  weeks  btfore  fnaling.  Bre-^k- 
ing;  just  bridle  them,  bounce  on  their  backs  and  stick  there,  and  there 
is  no  more  trouble  with  them. 

Sheep  and  Wool. — Nothing  more  than  for  family  use.  No  experiment. 
Large  sheep,  both  for  mutton  and  fleece,  are  preferred;  no  full-blooded 
merinos  raised.  ^  Wool  is  worth  from  25  to  30  cents.  About  two-thirdj 
tOithe  number  of  ewes. 

Horrs. — The  common  old  Grazier,  mixed  with  Hindoo  T)reed.  Good 
clover  or  grass  in  summer,  and  corn-fed  in  the  fall,  two  or  three  weeks, 
(last  grass  not  extensively  raised;)  from  8  to  10  bushels.  Kill  in  No- 
vember or  December;  when  C(.ld,  salt  down  in  hogsheads  or  large 
troughs;  hang  up  early  in  the  spring;  smoke  with  good  sound  wood  until 
dried,  then  pack  down  again  in  corn,  wheat  bran,  or  ashes,  and  you  wiU 
have  good  meat. 

Cotton  is  scarcely  raised  at  all, only  by  very  small  patches;  not  enough 
to  give  any  information— therefore  it  will  pass  unnoticed;  also  sugar- 
cane and  rice  not  cultivated  at  all. 

Tobacco. — About  COO  jxiunds  per  acre;  cost  of  raising,  about  $1  75 
per  100  pounds;  worth,  for  the  la.st  year,  from  $4  to  S7,  but  on  the 
decline.  No  improved  plan  known;  no  peculiar  rotation  to  maintain  the 
fertility  of  the  land.  Guano  is  used  with  good  results  on  old  land;  it 
makes  our  best  and  heaviest  tobacco. 

Hemp  not  cultivated  at  all.  Turnips,  carrots,  beets,  &c.,  not  culti- 
rated,  except  as  a  garden  vegetahle  for  the  table.  Neither  in'^rease  nor 
decrease  perceivable;  no  miprt)vement  in  the  way  of  preparing  the 
land  known;  not  used  among  stock;  no  estimate  made. 

Potatoes  arc  cultivated  about  the  same  as  the  above-named  roots, 
except  sweet  potatoes.  Make  round  hills,  plant,  scrape  down,  and 
hdl  up.  Nothing  raofc  done  until  digging  lime,  in  September  and 
October. 

Fruit. — Neither  increase  nor  decrease  perceivable;  not  enough  cul- 
tivated to  make  it  profitable  to  the  farmers,  only  for  fiimily  uses.  No 
exportation  made;  no  applicable  remedy  discovered  for  the  diseases  of 
fruit-trees.  No  grafting  of  consequence;  no  interest  taken  in  the  grape 
culture  or  forest  culture. 
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quence.     Gutno  is  xmi  with  good  ancc«s-^'   „iir  "^  ~°'«- 

Your  obedient  servant,  V 

J.  H.  EUBANK. 


n         c       x^  Vernon,  Trnn.,  Nov.  27,  1S51 

Dear  Sir:  Your  Agricultural  Circular  of  August   1851    i.  LI       ' 

sible  upon  a  subject^rattL^  ^'^^^C^^^       Tpr^ed  "o^ ^  "  ^'^ 
my  information,  imperfect  as  it  is  proceed  at  once  to  give  you 

none  so  sure.as  threilv  Mav  wh™.  ?,       S^  °*,"  ''"'«"«'  ^ed,  but 

hi*  been  soirn  in  mntuM  n.™  «f.j^- a»  .   /  ™"*  Mediterranean 

in  Hickman  unS,STar^*5  wdf^h^*^  "^'"t>:*''"'  """  °"«' 

wl  ^wt  t/,^'t?s  foXn^r-vsi^^'^"""'"* "  - 

a  crop  of  good  wheat  noMniS  k    t  .    r**™  ^^^''     ^^^^^  ^^  have 
wouW-not  6e^  fioL  .Ti!^^^„    *°*'''  «*'*<=■«;  »«  bushel. 

The  mod.  of  «iltu.?.e^^*^^*''b^i'';^  iL?ii  wiA*^  J^,*""**- 

tion,  I  find  lh.t  in  land  that  is  flfe  least  mlU„JS?'  ^t'  ^."^  °'"«™-  • 
Land  Ifaat  is  Ar  com  irSnbW,  .h™,ST.  k^',**  ""'.''"'  d««ppeared. 

Dulv^^']«Si^  ^''^  P**'**^  *^  *h«  P«>1*«'  8'ope,  they  complefelv 

grSu  J    Af^fh^rr^wr**^'  "."?'*"'  •^  "^^  *«  ^'^^«  «"d  level  Sf; 
^una.     Alter  ^rrowing  land  for  corn,  I  check  it  at  4i  feet,  and  drop 


9    r> 


I 


Ill  Doe.4  IW. 

3  fff  4  grains  in  each  hiU. }  About  four  days  after  plupfiBg*  if  vihej|Bi«in 
m  fine,  cross  oyer  it^witH  a  side-harrow.  I  \Aoim  BmdJmtm^i^T 
timet  with  one  good  hoefig.  If  I  use  manure  JSr  the  cs9fk\B^^.9V^ 
shovel  in  a  hill;  it  is  sou  e  labor,  bat  pays  better  tbaa  aqy  |]j||p^:0n|e. 
The  benefits  of  manure  hi  ve  been  but  tittle  knoi^ik  this  oduatf  m^ 
within  a  fewyeai^;  but  it  shows  so  plain  upon^iiiipiTma  c^  J»«^  who 
jadicioudy  apply  it,  that  t  lere  will  be  but  little  thrpwxi  a^J  qr  JP^Mvi> 
and  every  emnrt  will  be  made  to  increase  the  quantity.  TJb^e  long  j>iiir- 
top,  or  gourd-seed  com  la  the  most  prolific,  sbelliog  out.  mo^  Kom  a 
COD  than  any  other  varietyl  *^   -  ^'t*  ipr-^  n 

€kU9  are  abundantly  raised.  Sow,  £rom  the  20lh  ofrKehoiarAll  the 
last  of  April,  from  3^  bushels  to  1^  bushel  peraciex,on.CQm  or-^ottOD- 
land;  and,  with  an  ordinaiy  season,  youxan  -make  abouUfiOO-bia^P. per 
acre.     The  small  black  os^  is  the  kind  nsed.^.  ^>  >?  :,. 

Peas  are  raised  to  som^  ezteqt,  and  eould  be. profitably  laisa^  JFith 
less  labo^  than  any  otheij  crop.  I  have  raised  5  crops.  My  njode  of 
planting  is:  After  ploughirjg  my  com  three  times,  4o  cress  the  plou^ing 
m  the  centre  of  the  tow  f of tAwtth  with  a  small  coulter;  dropbet^efMi  tbe 
hills  from  4  to  8  peas  in  a  tiill,  and  cov^r  with  the  foot;  in  ten^days,  or 
as  soon  as  the  corn  wanta  ploughing,  run  the  bar  of  the  plough. to  tbe 
peas,  and  the  mould-boanl  to  the  corn;  when  ploughed  again  the  other 
way,  the  peas  will  be  of  sufficient  size  for  the  mould-board;  hoe  out  after 
the  five  ploaghings;  and,^my  word  for  it,  in  fiiir  land,  and  a  moderate 
season,  you  will  not  regrat  it.  I  have  frequently  sown  them  broadcast 
the  last  "ploughing;  but  ic  is  not  so  sure,  as  they  are  tooJate  for  a  sure 
crop.  The  pea  known  as  the  cow-pea  is  the  best/ as  they  will  lie  on  the 
groniid  and  keep  sound  a!  the  winter.  I  find  that  horses,  mules,  cattle, 
and  hogs  are  very  fond  of  them,  and  improve  rapidly  when  well  fed  or 
pastured  on  them.  The  I  vine  is  a  great  addi^on  to  land;  also,  the 
Ckx>ber  pea  is  extensively  jraised  here,  and,  so  iar,  has  proved  to  be  the 
most  profitable  crop  that  cjin  be  raised.  The  first  ever  raised'for  market 
was  sold  in  Nash  ville  in  tne  fall  of  1845.  I^nce  that  time  the/e  iHiVe  beeu 
upwards  of  20,000  or  25,0m)  bushels  raised  within  10  or  J5^^es,o£  this 
plaice  each  year,  and  sell  »r  from  65  cents  to  $1  per  ^  pounds.  The 
vine  is  equal  to  clover-had  l()r  stock,  if  well  saved. 
1  CfopCfT  has  done  but  litfi  good  in  Hickman  for  the  last! wo  yeqj^.. 
'  Neat  6i]///e._Those''Jh5  take  care  of  the  young,  with  g^^fhel(er 
in  the  winter,  can  raise  tltim,iintil  3  years  old,  for  $6  each;*^  and  Ji^ey 
are  raised  upon  such  ibtldtmwould  be  thrown  away  if  not, fed  tQ  cattle. 
Worth,  at  that  e«8,:1il^Hf #to  fia,  /  ^  K:7^..  « 

Horses  (iftfl  Jnvkkiae  raited  here  to  some  extent— -particuijiilyquile^; 
and  those  that  have  madela  Msliiess  of  it  aj^pear  wd^  pi^iMe^sirnh  the 
profits  arising  from  the  sattsli^  and  3  yean  6id.  The  cqst,o|  re|nog 
one  until  3  years  old  does  [not  Exceed  $35  or  $40.  Worth,  di.  t^t  .my 
firom  $10  to  ;$100.  I  cnuld  write  a  page  in  giving  my  yiews  upon  ta^ 
mitnagement  of  mares  and'colts;  but,  as  every  one  has  away  of  hisown? 
I  thinK  it  useless.  ^ 

Hogs. — ^The  best  breed  of  hogs  is  the  Berkshire,  crossed  with  the 
native  stock,  and  well  fed  all  the  time,  or  grazed  on  clover,  oals,  &c.; 
which,  with  plenty  of  sail  in  the  spring,  is  a  very  good  substitute  fur 
yearling  hogs.  Pigs  should  be  belter  fed.  The  best  mode  of  ciyilig 
bac(-ii  is  to  kill  your  fxtrk  »:i  soon  as  the  season  will  allow:  put  on  plenty 
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^i^^'u^,  w^"  a'coir^pin'rhar^'  ^•^';  ^'^'^^^  «>*  ^ 

f^k^  good  ffci>n.%e"  Wode  0^7ut"ng"uVham:^[ 
IS^^^JISir***^  ^''  '^^"^  upeariy?n  ashls^  lay^^Sl, 
^^feTnJfe-M'^f '  to  keep  them  fiim  touching.  "J^^'^^*.'^' 
k^^JliA  ^•SS  ^  ^""^  Tennessee,  and  particularly  this  sMm 


We  have  «,me  <o*«c,.™,e«  in  this  county,  and  they  m«ie  it  p^fi,'. 

ulture,  it  is  a  profitable  crop.     Fresh 


_  ^ „  •^/v.^^v-iaiscrs  in  ints  C< 

^^^  <n  ^-io7rffrr'n:^--^r  ™^-X^  .Hat 

«rtre»  to  .  part  of  your  queafon,,  according  to  the  beat  of  my^S^ 

Very  respentfolly,  yours,  iu:.,  y 

WILLIAM  B.  EASbV.^ 


\    \ 


Line  Post  Office,  Obion  County,  Tenn.,     ^^ 

Q,„     I  -  October  29y  1851*^ 

sir:  A  copy  of  your  printed  Circular  came  dulv  to  haurl  •  anri   ^uu 

1  ^^w   ^^^"'^"y  ^'nds  of  inibrrn^tion  sought  by  yoi^ VenerS^C^S.^^ 
I  with  much  pleasure  couimunicSe  a  few  Swmm  K  in^S^?^' 
the  culture  of  grasses  and  small  «rain  ho^*Sw»f.l   '?, '^'*'^**t  ^  ^ 
circulation  through  the  niedibm  of^^V^Jg;'"^  ^*^,^°  ^f^Si 
yopihoufa  deem  them  wohhy^^i^^SgKS^SilllJ^^^ 

In  seeding  new  lands  with  "^'-'rfflllf liite%  •    ;^r^^    .  li- 
the soil  should  be  prepared,  wirtwuttS^^SSSiv  '^^P''^^^  *«« 
•0  that  the  seed  may  fcdeJ«JS?  in^^^S^^  ^F  ^1"' 

-oif.    This  prepaiadon  may^hv^^^S^^J'^,  unsubdued  8^b- 

low,  or  with  thTharrow^Jn^  by  wUK  W  ^""Wt  ''^^  *?*f ' 

wd  a  ftr  better  vield      I  Zltli^  ;?^f  ^^  ***"°  ^'^*  ^  msured, 

SSThXrI./     ^  most  foreign  growth  will  be  destroyed-uS 
iS?aid  Iiit^lf  "^""V^*^  "^^y"^  '^^  ««il  ™«F  b..  capable  of  p^ 
dSS^of  ™.r^ J;^       P"°?  harrowing  will  break  up  the  larf-b  .und  ^ 
«tKm  of  most  meadows,  and  perpetuate  them  through  many  year.  untU 

• 


f 
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the  soil  is  exhausted  of  ttiat  constituent  quality  which  produces  it,  and 
I  believe  through  all  timfe,  if  duly  manured,  without leseeding.  Fwm 
my  experience,  I  am  conl^inced  that  spring  harro whig  is  as  necessary  to 
the  best  production  of  g^sscs  and  small  grain  as  ploughinr  is  to  the 
greatest  production  of  corti.  It  must  be  apparent  to  all,  thsfme  loadin? 
or  weighting  of  tha  harrow  must  be  in  proportioD^to  the  closeness  and 
hardness  of  the  soil,  ar.4  that  in  light  soils  the  harrow  itself  must  be 
light,  without  any  additional  weight. 

Yojirs,  most  respectfully, 
j  P.  V.  MARR. 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank,  ^ 

Commissioner  of  Patents. 


KENTUCKY. 


Great 


Crossings,  Kkntuokt^ 

/onuory  21^  JL862. 

Sir:  A  press  of  business  is  not  a  lawful  excuse  for  a  man  to  plead 
why  he  has  not  furnishedi  something  for  your  Annual  Report,  if  he  pro- 
fesses any  interest  in  yoi|r  operations.  1 ,  therefore,  at  this  lai§  day yCan 
only  plead  guilty  of  gros^  neglect  of  a  plain  duty. 

Wheat. — Owing  to  theipecuiiar  winter,  a  considerable  portion  of  wheat 
froze  out, and  was  conseduently  too  thin;  that  which  matured  was  gen- 
tly full  and  plump,  ana,  where  this  freezing  did  not  occur,  made  a  fkir 
field. 

Cbm,  in  this  part  of  the  county,  was  unusually  fine;  andy  although 
we  have  more  stock  than  common  in  the  county,  (mules  eapeeiaUy,)  we 
will  have  a  surplus.  Sonie  of  our  corn  has  been  sold  to  go  to  New  Or- 
leans— from  17  to  25  cents  a  bushel  having  been  paid.  ^      • 

Oats  are  finer  than  I  eiver  knew  them  in  this  county ;  they  net  onlj 
grew  taller,  but  thicker  9nd  heavier. 

Barley. — My  first  cropjis  now  green.     Owing  to  the  unusually  dry  fall, 
^imall  grain  of  all  kinds  were  sown  late;  consequently,  my  tauiey  and 
wheat  are  not  i»omiaiBgi  ?'^ 

Rye  hat  almost  ceaseA  to  be  cultivated. 

No  effort  in  my  nei^hlorhood  has  been  made  to  cultivate  rooi  trops  u 
a  substitute  for  com-fod4er.  I  intended  to  make  a  trial  diis  aeaeon  with 
sugar  beet  or  ruta-baga,  ibut  was  discouraged  by  a  gendeman  who  hsd 
tried  them  and  failed.  He  recommended  the  conmion  turnip  at  the  best 
substitute.  I  accordingly  sowed  more  seed  than  usual  wit^nie>  with  a 
Tiew  to  use  them;  but,  owing  to  the  dry  weather  during  the  months  of 
August  and  September,  they  did  not  succeed  well.  I  will  try  them  again 
tfie  coming  season.         | 

I  expected  to  give  you  in  this  the  result  of  some  experiments  in  refer- 
ence to  the  relative  value  of  raw  and  cooked  food  for  hogs,  and  of  ground 
and  unground  food  for  mulee;  but  my  public  duties  so  frequently  call  me 
from  home,  that  I  cannot  §ive  that  close  personal  attention  to  an  experi- 
ment that  its  importance  demands.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  after  nearly 
two  years  have  elapsed  (ince  I  commenced  the  use  of  ground  food,  I  am 
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country  in  BfcwDce  to  agriculture.    The  genei,!  induce  in  ^  ' 

part  of  some  to  do  as  their  fathers  did  ioined  to  XT  .iSi/^^  ?  "** 
Met  weU  enough  alone"-all  render  U  a  St  maftS  tfin{^t  t?el' 
crg.es  of  agncultunsts  in  any  effort  to  improve.     Such  s  Le  ri)w^  Sf 

Itl' """i  •^'^"^""''"^^/rJ"^^^'  'hat,if  an  effort  be  miSe  to  immTu^ 
improved  implements  of  husbandry,  the  person  makinHhe  effort^s  « 

f^^ln^r^'^^^^Tu  C"^*^'^  i«  I^^  "My  latheViSL^^ ISi 
Srj  hi  K  *'  good  bacon  as  anybody,"  says  one,  "and  he^^ 
^  *  l.f'''^.'".^^®  corn-field,  and  they  Jtaid  there  until  he  wm 
n^r^u^'  L'  and,  therefore,  I'll  fatten  my  hogs  in  the^m  fidd.''  In- 
2.H  ^-^^l®  '*°?^  ^^r]^y  and  concludes  by  saying,  his  fother  alwav. 
fiittened^his  ho|s  ,n  a  close  pen,  and  he  will  cfo  the  «ine  As  t^  the  l^^st  ' 
method  wch&mers  are  deaf.  Whether  it  is  cheaper  to  fa^  en  the  one 
way  or  the  other,  or  to  abandon  both  and  adopt  a  dSfferen    system   i?« 

cattle  It  IS  not  a  question  whether  a  certain  quantity  of  com  will  viSd 
more  to  the  grower  in  beef,  by  cutting  it  up  a2d  feeing  i^Se^hoSJ 
P^ingum  a  tioufh;  but  someboly  hw  done  well  l^fe^i^^tS 
^  T^y  ^r"^  *°^'  ^T^"^^ ''  ^  ^VhI  business.    Su3i  buS 

SjS  !f  !S?"f?r°^  ^&\  ^""^  ^""^  "ball  we  remedy  the  defects  of 
c^.^  I  ^"^  '  have  spofcen?    Fi«t,  we  must  diffuse  infcrmauonTai^ 

Si^SLr^"??  ?"S*^  '^^  '^"^  r"'  ^^"**>»«  ^»»"»1  Report  ^i^ 
ST^HSitJ.  always  exercised  a  most  happy  influence  Sn  agricuf- 

S^i.2K2l';  *"^  '""  '■^"'"''  "™"'  '^^^  onir«>ntinue  fot  gocS,  but 

faltSPw,*^  a  means  of  improvement,  county  or  district  clubs  of  , 
wS^rntlT^  where  they  may  impart  to  each  otSer  the  results  of  ex-  ^ 
o^CwJS^;/"!™?^^  *'^?*'"'^  ^^P^^'  ^™J»"  ^^  ^«it«  of  each 

c^m^  ^^hlf"'"^  in  their  judgment,  to  promote  the  inteiesti  of  a^- 
cuiuire.  Prejudices,  under  such  a  system,  would  give  way  bad  habits 
S*  fn^^rr'"^'  a  healthy  spint  o'fimp;ovemenf would U  STeri^eS^ 
!^Uv  t^rlS^'°°T°^  '^u  "T"^''  '^^  ^™^^"«  i«»«^^  ^ould  be  perma: 
S^nrnoT^'  f  ^'"^  ^«  farmers  composing  such^ilub.  meet  once  a 
r  &>ml  T.^  ''"^u'' ""'  "'^'^  frequent,)  at  some  central  point  agreed 
ttiher  «S?.1«?  1^'"^™'^^'  P^'P*'^  ^^y'  to  be  read  to  the  dub;  others 
S  in  Jw^^*.'*'^™'*?"'.*"^  ^"'  '"^  «*"»«  ^»y>  endeavor  to  promote 
^tMw  of  formers.  I  throw  out  these  hints;  if  you  think  them 
wwn  pnnting,  use  them;  if  not,  throw  the  paper  under  the  table. 
a  «ini«L™J  °?°"*  ardent  wishes  for  your  success  in  this  undertaking,  and^  , 
^Hy,ywi^r*"  ^'your  personal  welfare,  I  subscribe  myself,  i^pect.  ^ 

T.  fU    n  ^    R    PITTS. 

10  tne  eOMMlSSIONtJR  OF  PATENTS. 
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Nf.:%R  CoLBtVlLLE,  ClARK  CoUNTT,  KENTUCKY, 

December  J  1861. 

Sir:  In  answer  to  your  inquiries  about  whecUj  I  would  state  that  I  do 
not  know  that  guano  has  ever  been  used  in  this  county.  I  suppose  the 
average  product  is  about  10  bushels  to  the  acre.  Sometimes  we  have  25 
or  30  bushels  per  acre,  and  tlien  again  the  crop  is  almost  a  failure.  The 
chief  cause  of  the  failure  is  llie  Hessian  fly,  or  the  rust.  If  sown  loo 
early,^it  will  likely  be  injured  by  the  fly;  and  if  too  late,  by  the  nist.  It 
is  therefore  important  that  it  should  be  sown  too  late  for  the  fly,  andf  soon 
enough  to  pevent  its  injury, by  the  rust.  But  it  is  impossible  always  to 
do  this,  unless  we  could  tell  what  the  weather  would  be  after  the  sowing; 
for,  if  it  keei)s  warm,  although  late,  it  will  be  liable  to  be  injured  by  the 
fly.  Our  usual  time  of  sowing  is  fr«ni  the  15th  of  September  to  the  last 
of  October.  The  time  of  harvesting  depends  somewhat  upon  the  kind; 
the  early  ripening  kinds,  being  less  liable  to  the  rust,  are  generally  har- 
vested in  June;  the  later  kinds,  in  July.  The  average  price  was  about 
50  cents  a  bushel. 

Com. — The  average  product  is  between  5()  and  6<)  bushels  per  acre. 
The  cost  of  production,  or  the  selling  price,  is  generally  about  20  cents. 
I  have  known  men  hired  to  do  all  the  work  of  raising  a  crop  of  corn  for 
$2  per  acre.  The  corn  land  is  generally  ploughed  as  deep  as  it  €an  be 
convenienfly;  after  which  it  is  laid  oflTfrom  3  to  4  feet,  and  planted  in 
hills.  Some  prefer  drilling.  Soon  after  the  corn  comes  up,  a  large  har-- 
row  or  roller  is  run  over  it — p  person  following  with  a  small  rake  to  take 
off  any  clods  that  may  be  left  on  the  corn;  and  shortly  afterwards,  a 
small  plough  is  run  as  close  as  possible  to  the  com,  throwing  the  'dirt 
from  it.  As  soon  as  the  corn  will  l)ear  it,  the  plough  is  again  run  near 
it,  throwing  the  loose  dirt  agtinst  it,  and  in  the  lull.  About  this  time,  the 
com  is  thinned,  leaving  3  or  4  stalks  in  a  hill,  and  pulling  out  any  large 
weeds  that  may  be  there.  After  this,  it  is  ploughed  both  ways,  if  planted 
in  hills,  still  throwing  the  soil  towards  the  corn,  and  splitting  the  middle 
of  the  rows;  when,  if  the  weeds  have  been  well  subdued,  and  the  com 
has  grown  4  or  5  feet  high,  it  is  "laid  by." 

"  I  have  no  experience  in  saving  manure  from  a  particular  measure  of 
grain;  but  believe  that  100  barrels  of  corn,  fed  to  hogs,  upon  10  acres  of 
*<tired"  ground,  will  add  50  barrels  to  the  next  year's  crop.  By  tired  is 
meant  land  that  has  frequently  borne  tfie  same  grain  in  successive  years 
until  the  product  is  materially  diminished. 

My  usual  rotation  is,  corn,  two  years;  wheat,  rye,  or  oats,  and  clover 
seed;  two  years  in  clover  pasture;  and  corn  again  as  before.     * 

Oa/4.1 — 1  consider  oats  the  next  most  profitable  grain  to  com;  upon 
my  land  the  average  product  is  about  the  same  number  of  bushels  per 
acre.     I  usually  use  from  2  to  3  bushels  of  seed  per  acre. 

Graties. — Timothy  is  almost  universally  preferred  for  meadows,  clover 
for  rotation,  and  blue-grass  hr  pasture. 

Neat  CaiUc. — The  price  of  cattle  varies  very  much  as  to  quality;  and 
in  diflferent  years,  the  same  kind  of  cattle  vary  much  in  price.  Generally 
the  cost  io  the  purchaser  is  about  50  cents  per  month.  Thus,  a  two-year- 
old  steer  will  be  worth  ^12,  and  a  three-year  old  $18.  But  some  are 
mach  higher,  and  others  Ipwer.  I  havg  no  experience  with  Devon 
cattle,  bjut  much  with  Durh|ims  and  natives  (scmbs,  we  call  them)  and 
some  with  Herefords. 


I  wfll  relate  two  experiments  that  I  made  many  years  ago.  I  pur- 
chased  20  naUve  calves  of  one  of  my  neighbors,  mostly  heifera;  the^  I 
spayed;  and  20  heifers  that  were  of  a  mixture  of  the  Durhai,  Here- 
fold,  and  Pat  on  stock  They  were, all  spayed  at  once,  and  p^tured 
and  fed  together.  They  were  sold  when  about  30  months  old  The 
nauves  averaged  about  350  pounds  each,  and  were  mostly  weighed 
The  Durhams  were  sold  for  750  pounds  each.  The  butdier  afterwarfs* 
told  me  they  exceeded  our  estimate.  ^ 

I  purchased  20  four-ymr-old  steers  of  the  native  stock.  I  had  raised  15 
and  purchased  5  mixed  Durhams  that  were  two  years  old.  These  cattle 
were  all  grazed  together  during  spring  and  summer,  and  in  the  fall  and 
winter  they  were  separated  andf  fed  out  of  the  same  field,  with  the  same 
allowance  of  corn,  during  the  week;  and  every  Sunday  they  were  all 
turned  into  a  lot,  into  which  the  allowance  for  both  had  been  hauled 
the  day  before.  At  Christmas,  I  killed,  for  a  beef,  one  out  of  the  Dur- 
haras;  so  that  after  that  time  the  Durhams  had  one-twentieth  more  than 
the  natives  I  sold  the  Durhams  in  April  for  $31  96  each;  and  sold  the 
natives  in  May  for  $20  91  each.  The  natives  were  not  wdghed ;  but  I 
sold  them  for  the  best  price  I  had  ever  been  offered.  I  never  could  get 
any  ofl-er  for  them  until  the  Durhanis  went  away.  We  killed  an  averSj 
of  the  Durhams,  and  they  weighed  799  pounds.  I  have  just  sold^ 
four-year  old  Durham  steers,  averaging  1 ,202  pounds  for  S66  21  each. 

At  the  nme  1  made  the  above  experiment,  I  had  no  experience  in 
feeding  cattle  but  asked  a  neighbor  who  had  been  engaged  in  the 
business  which  lot  he  thought  I  should  make  the  most  ut»n,  and  he 
said,  upon  the  natives,  as  they  were  two  years  older  than  the  Durhams. 
1  he  natives  fattened,  but  did  not  grow;  the  Durhams  fattened,  and  gr^w. 
too,  and  yero  fatter,  when  sold,  than  the  natives.  Of  the  Durhams,  there 
were  no  full-bloods,  but  were  all  mixtures;  but  they  had  d'nough  of  the 
Durham  and  Hereford  blood  to  give  them  fattening  qualities.  Had  ther 
been  thorough-bred  Durhams;  the  result  would  have  been  greaUv  moii 
ill  their  favor.  °       ' 

I  have  usually  employed  one  of  the  following  plans  in  breakitiir  steers- 
1  first  get  a  strong  rope  around  their  horns,  and  tie  them  by  the  side  of 
the  stable  or  barn,  so  that  they  cannot  hurt  themselves  by  getting  the 
rope  around  them.    They  are  fed  there,  and,  after  a  day  or  two,  are  led 
oU  to  water.     As  soon  as  they  can  be  led,  they  are  put  in  the  yoke-  if 
very  strong,  a  yoke  is  used  with   three  bows.'    A  pair  of  strong  oxen 
are  bronghi— one  on  each  side,  and  all  three  fastened  in  the  yoke,  and 
hirned  loose.    A  boy  is  told  to  drive  them  about  in  an  open  pasture 
during  the  day.    The  next  day  a  common  yoke  is  put  on;  one  of  the 
broken  o«en  is  put  with  him,  and  they  are  set  to  work  behind  a  pair  that 
are  well  broken.     If  the  steer  is  not  very  strong,  he  is  taken,  as  soon  as 
he  has  been  learned  to  lead,  and  put  with  a  well-broken  ox  to  work. 
The  two  should  be  about  the  same  strength.     After  having  worked  each 
ot  the  ijew  pair  in  this  way  for  some  time,  they  are  then  put  together. 

Wo9l.—Woo\-gmwing  is  said  to  be  profitable  by  those  who  are  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  it.  I  have  found  it  very  unprofitable.  I  hare 
kept  from  100  to  200  merino  sheep,  that  averaged  about  4  pounds  of 
wool  each  in  the  fleece,  which  I  have  sold  for  from  16  to  20  cents  per 
pound.  This  would  give  from  64  to  80  cents  the  sheep.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  low  price  of  wool,  I  have  reduced  my  flock  to  60,  and 
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am  using  a  Cotswold  buck  lb  give  me  larger  Iambs  for  mntton.  The 
coane  and  fine  wool  sells  atkhe  same  price;  the  coarse  wool  is  in  rattier 
more  demand,  as  it  does  not  lose  as  mnch  in  washing,  and  is  more 
easily  manufactured  into  coaibe  jeans  ^an' the  fine. 

Ihgs. — There  has  been  considerable  cbntroversy  about  the  relative 
value  of  the  different  breeds  df  hogs;  and, there  have  been  a  number  of 
experiments  made  to  test  their  fattening  qualities.  These  experiments  have 
been  made  principally  between  the  Wobums  and  Berkshires;  and 
have  uniformlv  resulted  in  fever  of  the  Wobums.  The  Irish  grazier 
hogs,  imported  by  James  Letton,  have  added  greatly  to  the  value  of 
our  hogs.  The  cross  of  th^  Woburn  and  the  Irish  upon  the  Berk- 
shires has  greatly  improved  the  latter.  There  have  been  various  other 
breeds  that  have  had  their  advocates.  The  Neapolitan  improves  the 
meat  and  fattening  qualities  of  all  the  breeds  with  which  I  have  seen 
them  crossed;  but  they  impi-t  a  wildness,  which  more  than  counter- 
balances any  good  qualities  that  may  be  communicated  by  them.  The 
cross  would  be  valuable  to  persons  who  keep  their  pigs  in  sties  or 
small  enclosures.  I  do  not  know  that  our  method  of  raising  pork  is  the 
cheapest;  but  it  is  a  cheap  method ,  which  I  will  detail.  We  try  to  have 
one  set  of  pigs  early  in  the  spring,  and  another  in  the  fall.  The  sows 
are  fed  in  the  spring  upon  com,  whilst  suckling  their  pigs;  about  one  ear 
of  com  for  each  pig  she  may  liave,  each  day.  As  soon  as  the  clover  is 
•ufficiendy  grown,  they  are  turned  into  the  clover-field,  where  they  still 
have  a  little  com.  After  the  pigs  get  lal^e  enough  to  begin  to  kit  com, 
some  is  put  into  a  small  pen,  into  which  only  the  pigs  can  get,  that  they 
may  have  a  little  com  every  day,  in  addition  to  tne  clover.  Here  they 
stay  until  the  rye  is  ripe,  or  the  wheat  has  been  cut;  they  are  then  re- 
moved to  the  ^e  field;  or,  ifter  the  wheat  has  been  removed,  to  the 
vheatstobBIe,  to  glean  the  fields.  By  this  time  the  oats  are  ripe  enough 
to  turn  upon.  After  they  have  finished  the  oats,  they  are  again  put  into 
the  ctover  field;  and  the  appli  orchard,  if  near  the  cIover-fi«ld,  is  of  con- 
siderable advantage.  If  theri  are  no  applesj,  a  little  com  will  keep  them 
firom  fiiUing  back  until  they  are  put  into  the  com  field  (or  have  the  com 

fathered  for  them)  for  fattening.  The  larger  of  the  spring  pigs  are  killed, 
y  many  persons,  in  the  following  fall,  for  family  use.  The  balance,  and 
the  fidl  pigs,  are  wintered  aftar  cattle;  that  is,  the  ca*tle  that  are  intended 
for  fiittening  are  put  into  a  field  that  is  in  grass,  and  have  corn  hauled 
out  to  them  and  thrown  upon  the  grass.  A^er  the  cattle  have  done  eat- 
ing, the  hogs  (that  had  been  previously  turned  out)  are  turned  into  the 
field  after  them .  Three  hogs  can  thus  be  wintered  after  one  steer.  They 
gather  much  that  would  be  lost.  March  pigs,  raised  in  the  above  way, 
killed  in  November,  will  average  about  200  Jxiunds  dressed.  Tl»  larger 
hogi  are  firequently  sold.  Oar  com  is  generally  cut  up  and  shocked  in 
the  field,  16  hills  square,  o>  256  hills  to  the  shock;  and  one  shock  of 
good  com  is  enough  for  10  steers  a  day;  and  30  hogs  will  be  well  win- 
tered after  them. 

Hemp. — The  culture  of  hemp  is  on  the  increase  in  this  neighborhood. 
There  is  no  new  process,  exoept  that  cutting  has  almost  entirely  super- 
seded the  old  method  of  puBing,  and  the  roller  is  much  more  ueed  in 
putting  in  the  crop  than  fonrterly.  The  hemp  crop  ranges  from  600  to 
1,080  pounds  per  acre.  I  suhpose  the  average  is  about  750  peunds.  i 
make  the  average  cost  of  producing  an  acre  of  hemp  about  $31. 


WnM. — The  cultuie  of  .fiuit  is  receiving  much  more  attention  than 
fonneriy;  bat  it  is  confined  in  this  region  mostly  to  the^production  of 
flooog^  forfiimilv  use.  I  think, even  upon  our  land,  tiiat  is  worth  $75  jer 
Sere,  that  the  culture  for  stock  would  ba profitable.  My  hogs  derive  much 
benefit  from  going  into  an  orchard  of  lall  and  winter  firuit,  of  100  trees, 
whenever  they  bear  frait.  I  believe  my  hog^  get  more  benefit  than  the 
interest  upon  the  price  of  the  land;  and  I  get  the  greater  portion,  and  all 
the  best,  to  put  away  for  family  use.  I  know  of  no  preventive  of  the 
blight.  But  the  best  remedy  that  I  have  tried  for  it  on  pear  trees  is  to 
cut  off  the  limb,  and  burn  it. 

We  usually  plough  but  once  for  wheat;  and  then,  if  the  wheat  is 
ploughed  in,  only  about  three  inches  deep.  The  plough  is  usually  fol- 
lowed by  the  roller  or  harrow,  and  the  seeding  is  oTone.  From  a  bushel 
to  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  seed  is  used .  There  is  generally  no  preparation 
of  seed.  I  have  never  seen  the  smut  until  this  year.  One  of  my  neigh- 
bors had  a  field  th^t  was  not  worth  cutting,  and  I  have  heard  of  another 
crop  that  was  considerably  injured  by  it.  Wheat  is  not  near  so  sure  a 
crop  as  it  was  thirty  or  forty  years  ago;  nor  is  the  yield  near  as  great. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

SAM'L  D.MARTIN. 
Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank, 

Commisaioner  of  Patents. 


OHIO. 


CoLLAjfBR  P.  O.,  CcTAHooA  Couimr,  Ohio,     , 

January  1, 1852. 

Sia:  In  attempting  briefly  to  reply  to  some  of  the  inquiries  and  sug- 
gestions in  your  Circular  or  August  last,  permit  me  to  premise  that,  as  a 
jiraetioal/ermerf  my  agricultural  labors  have  been  confined  to  so  £bw 
acres  of  ground  that  it  would  seem  almost  like  resumption  to  aspire  to  this 
appellation;  but,  with  this  premonition,  I  will  attempt  to  give  you  the 
result  of  my  experience  and  observaUon  in  relation  to  a  few  of  the  leading 
articles  referred  to  in  your  communication. 

Oh  FVmU  Culture. — The  cultivation  of  frait  is  receiving,  in  this  vicin- 
ity, (near  Qeveland,)  increased  attention.  The  adapution  of  our  wann, 
sandy  soil^nd  our  lake- regulated  climate,  for  this  branch  of  agriculture, 
on  the  south  shore  of  l^ke  Erie,  throughout  a  considerable  portion  of  its 
whole  extent,  is  beginning  to  be  understood  and  appreciated,  and  large 
orchards  of  apples  and  peaches  are  now  yearly  j^anted  out,  and  the 
owners  are  beginning  to  realize  handsome  profits  from  their  investments, 
and  to  be  convinced  that  a  much  more  extensive  cultivation  of  orchards 
of  evod  fruit  will  yield  a  fair  remuneration  and  profit  to  the  cultivator. 

On  feeding  Apptes  to  Hoee.—l  have  had  but  little  personal  experience 
on  this  subject;  but,  from  the  httle  I  have  had,  I  have  been  induced, 
'nrithin  a  few  years  past,  to  select  scions  from  the  beec  sweet  apples  I 
could  find,  and  to  graft  them  into  many  of  the  bearing  trees  oi  my  ou 
chard,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding;  but  they  have  not  yet  produced  sail- 
ciently  to  enable  me  to  carry  out  the  experiment.    A  lew  years  ag^ 
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wl^en  my  trees  yielded  aljundantly,  I  bpilt  a  fence,  in  my  oreiiaid 
around  two  of  the  trees,  of  common,  ordinary,  sour  fruit,  and  shut  up  a 
hog,  as  the  apples  began  tojfall  in  the  enclosure.  There  I  sufiered  him 
to  remain,  with  a  slight  projection  ftom  the  storms,  until  near  Chhttmat 
On  slaughtenng  him  at  thai  time,  I  found  him  as  good,  for  aught  I  could 
see,  as  one  fed  in  an  adjoining  enclosure,  with  the  slop  of  ihe  house  and 
what  corn  he  would  eat. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  at  Hudson,  in  Portage  county,  when  a  gentle. 
mMiconoected  widi  the  Western  Reserve  College  there,  and  an  extensive 
and  practical  farmer,  wis  slewing  me  iiis  orchard,  of  some  two  or  three 
acBBs  of  apple  trees,  situated  near  his  house,  in  which  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  turning  his  hogs  to,pik  up  the  falling  fruit.  During  the  discus- 
sion  of  the  subject,  which  thiefirie  specimen  he  exhibited  had  elicited 
he  assured  me  he  had  frequently  fattened  his  hogs  in  that  orchard  fiom 
^  the  falling  fruit,  and  had,  in  that  way,  made  more  pork  than  he  could 
possibly  have  made  from  the  same  quantity  of  ground  planted  with  In- 
dian corn.  Thus,  not  only  saving  all  the  expense  of  ploughing  the 
ground,  planUng,  and  tending  the  crop,  but  also  reserving  a  large  por- 
tion  of  the  fruit  for  family  use;  and,  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  making 
use  of  the  grass  among  the  trees,  in  pasturing  his  horse,  before  the  fruit 
began  to  fall. 

On  Grape  growing. ^\n  this  department  of  agriculture,  but  little, 
very  Jitlle,  has  been  done  in  northern  Ohio.  The  subject  is  but  hole 
understood,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  has  been  almost  entirelv 
neglected.  Go  through  the,  Western  Reserve,  with  its  millwns  of  acres, 
comprising  the  whole  northeastern  section  of  our  State,  and'  I  very  much 
-queatwni^  among  all  our  wprthy  and  industrious  farmers  who  occupy 
It,  you  find  one  in  twenty  v^ho  has  a  grape  vine  in  his  garden  or  on  his 
ftirm,  unless  a  native  of  spontaneous  production;  and  if,  perchance,  you 
<lo  find,  here  and  there,  ont  solitary  individual,  in  what  condiUon  will 
you  find  it?  Why,  if  fortunately,  or  by  mistake,  planted  in  a  situation 
lavorable  to  its  existence,  it  is  uiugled  and  matted  together  with  the  accu- 
mulated tendrils  and  laterals  of  a  dozen  years'  growth,  and,  in  appear- 
ance,  much  resembling  a  huge  brush-heap  overrun  with  brambles;  andbut 
that  kind  xNature,  with  a  more  liberal  hand  than  its  unfortunate  proprietor, 
(as  i!  to  intimate  to  man  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  regular  and  hb- 
eral  pruiimg,)  had  assumed  the  neglected  duties  of  the  vinter's  art.  and 
repeatedly  curlailcd  its  rampant  growth,  by  killing  off  and  reducing  its 
labyrinthine  excess  of  innumerable  and  crowded  branches,  and  Uius 
aflordmg  room  for  new  bearing  shoots,  it  would  long  since  half  cewed 
to  produce  a  single  cluster  of  fruit. 

In  the  gardens  of  our  citizens  at  Cleveland,  and  in  and  about  our 
larger  towns  and  villages,  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
grape;  but  m  all  this  section  of  country,  I  know  of  but  two  collections  of 
vines  that  are  entitled  to  the  name  of  vineyard-one  is  at  or  near  the 
mouth  of  Vermilhon  nyer,on  the  bank  of  Lake  Erie,  containing  some  21 
acres;  the  other  is  in  this  immediate  neighborhood,  some  5  miles  from 
Cleveland,  and  containing  about  3  acres:  the  first  of  these  mostly  of  the 
Isabella  and  Catawba  varieties.  ^ 

}V%ne.—On  the  inanufacture  of  wine,  what  shall  I  say  ?  That,  behind 
the  ag«  as,  we  are  m  the  culture  of  the  grape,  compared  to  our  Cincin- 
naU  and  southern  friends,  yet  the  manufacture  of  wine  falls  fiir  in  the 


rear  sfen  of  our  grape  cultivation;  and  I  might,  perhaps,  have  left  the 
space  ungned  to  this  subject  a  blank,  but  for  a  consideration  of  the  im- 
portance the  subject  is  assuming  in  southern  Ohio,  and  my  convictioQ 
of  the  ittitableness  of  our  location  and  climate  for  the  successful  growth 
of  the  grape,  and  our  ability  to  con.pete  successfully  with  our  CiHcinnati 
friends.  Our  light  soil  requires  none  of  the  heavy  outlay  for  trenching 
which  I  have  seen  practised  in  the  heavier  soils  on  the  Ohio  river;  and 
the  extensive  process  of  terracing  their  steep,  stony  side-hills  is  obviated 
bjr  our  smooth,  level  plains.  Our  iew  vines,  as  far  as  1  have  observed 
them  for  the  past  3  years,  have  yielded  as  abundantly  as  theirs ;  and  we 
are  not,  I  think,  so  subj^to  "■  the  rot,"  of  which  Uiey  complain. 

The  influence  of  our  lake  is  highly  beneficial ;  retarding  vegetation 
some  2  or  3  weeks,  we  often  escape  the  late  vernal  frosts  so  fatal  to  the 
fruit  prospects  of  our  neighbors.  The  difference  which  this  would  have 
occasioned  in  the  length  of  our  season  is  abundantly  made  up  by  the 
mild  influence  exerted  in  the  fall,  and  by  the  large  body  of  water  com- 
posing oiir  lake,  warmed  up  by  the  summer  sun,  dispelling  the  autumnal 
frosts  in  its  vicinity,  which,  for  several  weeks  previously,  have  cut  down 
the  vegetation  only  a  few  miles  south  of  us  in  the  interior. 

In  deciding  the  relative  advantages  of  northern  and  southern  Ohio  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  an  important  question  will  be,  What  is  the 
comparative  value  of  the  grape  of  these  different  localities  on  light  or 
humid  soils?  I  do  not  know  that  this  question  has  been  decided  by  sub- 
jecting the  must  of  each  to  the  test  of  the  saccharometer.  I  could  not 
find  the  instrument  in  Cleveland  last  fall;  so  I  ventured  to  adopt  the 
substitute  suggested  by  Mr.  Longworth,  of  Cincinnati,  (a  fresh -laid 
hen's  egg;)  but  my  experiment  was  not  altogether  satisfactory,  being 
rather  too  much  like  guess-work,  and  strongly  reminding  me  of  the  ex- 
pedient resorted  to  down  south  by  a  man  who,  to  weigh  his  hog,  for  the 
want  of  scales  and  weights,  made  use  of  an  adjusted  plank,  on  which  he 
balanced  the  hog  with  a  pile  of  stones,  and  then  he  guessed  at  the  weight 
of  the  stones.  <v 

The  saccharometer  may  test  tlicj saccharine  properties  of  the  grape; 
but  that  is  but  one  of  the  properties  it  should  pi^ssess.  i  find?  from  ray 
varied  but  imperfect  experiments,  that  Uie  amount  of  aroma,  giving  fra- 
grance  and  flavor  to  the  wines,  varies/rery  essentially  in  the  different 
varieties  with  which  I  have  experimented,  and  that,  though  one  may  be 
deficient  in  one  principle,  it  may  add  much  to  the  flavor  and  value  of 
wine  made  from  a  richer  and  sweeter  variety;  the  value  of  this  property 
cau  only  be  proved  by  the  practical  use  of  the  variety  possessing  it. 

Wine-making  is  yet  in  its  infancy  in  the  United  States,  and  this,  with 
other  matters  connected  with  the  subject,  has  yet  to  be  examined  into 
and  tested  by  the  future  experience  of  vine  growere  and  wine  manufac- 
turers. 

Terv  respectfully, 

H.  H.  COIT. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  September  30,  1851. 

StR:  The  peach  tree  has  been  gradually  losing  its  health  and  vigor 
during  the  last  50  years.     In  sections  of  country  where  it  was  formerly 
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healthy,  it  if  now  only  rail 
hegmn  to  show  itself  coincic 
ffMua,  or  Borer;  and  has  p 
numbers,  leaying  no  room 


with  extra  care.  This  diseaaed  oooditioii 
3nUy  with  the  appearance  of  the  j^gmim  es- 
>grMsed  as  that  aeprodator  has  inrrnaaod  in 

7  -'— W.MQ  »«,  «wui  ^>  doubt  that  the  one  has,  in  a  great  moasuip 

been  produced  by  the  other^  A  successful  remedy  has  longbeen  a  great 
dejideratum  in  the  peach-prsduciog  sections  of  the  Union.  Daring  a  late 
tour  in  New  England,  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  such  a  xemedy 
•had  been  discovered  by  B.  M.  Pomeroy,  esq.,  of  WaUingford,  Ct., 
After  emnining  the  whole  pubject,  1  came  to  the  following  conckisieiis, 
to  wit:  I  o  > 

1st.  That  Mr.  Pomeroy '^  remedy  is  effectual  in  preventing  the  depo- 
titwn  of  the  eggs  into  the  cfown  of  the  roots  by  the  perfect  inaect. 

Sd.  That  it  is  equally  certain  to  destroy  the  young  larvae  already 
lodged  in  the  bark  of  the  t^ee,  near  the  roots — the  only  point  they  ever 
attack.     It  accomplishes  this  by  cutting  off  the  means  of  respiration. 

3d.'  That,  after  it  has  been  thoroughly  employed  on  a  diseaaed  tree 
for  a  year,  the  tree  is  sure  to  recover  its  health  and  vigor. 

4th.  That  the  cost  of  material  and  the  amount  of  labor  required  in  the 
apohcation  are  so  limited  that  neither  item  will  ever  enter  into  the  cal- 
culaUons  of  one  in  possession  of  a  valuable  peach  orchard. 

5th.  That  the  discovery  of  the  use  of  this  remedy  will  be  of  incalcu- 
lable pecuniary  benefit  to  those  parts  of  the  United  States  in  which  the 
pach  IS  a  staple  crop— as  in  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  New  York,  and  Marv> 
land.  i  '  * 

.     I  l»g  leave  to  referyou  to  an  article  on  **tke  Premature  Decay  ^  the 
Pcaek  tree,]'  which  will  probably  appear  in  the  December  number  of  the 
Hofucuhanat,  by  Mr.  Doubling.    Mr.  Pomeroy  will  nrobablT  U?  th» 
subject  ofhis  remedy  more  in  detail  before  yoa. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfiilly,  yours, 

JARED  P.  KIRTLAND. 


Moore's  SALTwoaKs,  Jefferson  County,  Ohio, 

December  10, 1860. 

Sir:  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  now  proceed  to  make  a  report  of  mat- 
ters  relaung  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  vicinity. 

1  have  had  the  object  of  your  Circular  under  consideration  for  some 
time,  and  have  availed  my8e|f,as  far  as  practicable,  of  every  opportnnitT, 
bom  by  personal  observatioi|  and  the  opinions  of  intelligent  indlvidoais, 
^^^t  ?'  ®®'"®  ^®^®®  of.precision  on  the  various  subjects  proiXMed. 
1  ftiliv  believe  the  agricultural  portion  of  ihe  community,  taken  in  maaa, 
aremfenor  to^none  in  all  those  moral  qualities  that  characterize  the  noble 
Of  the  earth;  but  I  must  confess  that,  in  analytical  disquisitions,  or  sab- 
Ue  and  detailed  calculations  of  profit  and  loss,  even  in  our  farming  one- 
rauona,  we,  as  a  class,  are  sadl/deficient. 

I  rejoicein  the  existence  of  the  Office  of  which  you  are  Commissioner, 
and  fondly  hope  the  salutary  and  beneficial  influences  arising  therefroni 
will  be  speedily  and^widely  extended .     I  consider  the  agriclilturiaU  of 
the  nauon  the  only  absolute  producers  of  wealth— all  others  are  cob- 
iumers;  and,  if  this  be  true,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  to  advance  and 


stimulate  agriculture  should  be  one  of  the  first  and  hiffhest  efforts  of  our 
naliiHiiit  legiiUltore.  Tour  #IB4i,1t  is  true,  sends  ^fotm  aniraally  a  flood 
of  light,  whieh,  to  the  agrictiltiirists  of  the  nation,  is  vakiable  beyond 
esdmale;  bat  the  meain  at  your  disposal  are,  by  no  means,  eomnien- 
simile  with  our  wants.  Handreds  of  agriculturists,  I  doubt  not,  ai« 
entirely  Ignorant  that  any  such  Report  is  made;  and,  of  those  who  do 
know  itj  few,  compr.ratively,  can  obtain  it.  I  speak  advisedly,  and  ftom 
experience)  on  this  subject.  I  have  annually  sought  this  Report  for  the 
last  fifteen  years  through  my  immediate  representatives,  and  have,  during 
that  time,  leeeived  two  copies,  and  many  othen  have  been  equally  nn- 
succesaful.  I  say,  then,  let  the  agriculturists  of  the  nation  speak  out, 
not  onl^  through  their  public  mottlhljr  jtfnmalg/but,  with  your  permis- 
sion,  through  your  Report,  and  tell  our  public  ser^uts  what  we  desire. 
Pardon  my  long  introdnction .  ^     > , ,  .  . 

Wheat. — ^The  principal  variety  cultivated  here  is  the  blue-stem .  Other 
varieties  have  been  introduced  fiOnr  time  to Hiiflf;  none,  however,  thus 
fcr,  have  taken  precedence  over  it.  Fallow'  ground'  is  deemed  most 
certain  to  insure  a  good  crop;  Boany,  however,  succeed  well  by  sowing 
on  a  clover-lay,  with  one  ploughing;  and  this  method  is  gaining  favor. 
The  time  of  sowing  is  from  the  middle  of  September  to  the  middle  of 
October.  Fifteen  bushels  may  be  set  down  as  the  full  average  per 
•ere.  In  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  this  county  the  lands  are 
more  fi^le,  and,  I  preaume,  the  yield  is  greater.  For  the  last  three 
years  the  fly  has  given  us  but  little  anaoyance.  In  seasons  in  which  the 
fly  abounds  it  is  deemed  a  jpsat  misfortune  to  be  in  close  proximity  with 
neigfabon  who  follow  the't>!d  skinning  system  in  fiirm  management. 
When  the  flv  abounds,:^  is  apprehended,  it  is  adviiable  to  sow  no 
gieund  which  is  not  in  a  high  state  of  feidliQr^  and  this  is  to  be  culti- 
vated in  the  best  possible  manner.  Good  femSrs  and  their  fields  are 
more  than  a  match  for  the  fly;  while  they  who  are  mote  rfovenly  and 
less  energetic  are  compelled  to  mourn  over  what  they  consider  their  mis- 
fortune, but  never  once  dream  that  they  have  invited  and  encouraged 
the  ingress  of  these  marauding  hosts. 

Cam. — The  kind  most  highly^steemed  here  is  a  large,  fellow,  fourteen- 
rowed  variety.  The  probable  average  of  the  neighborhood  is  40  bushels 
per  acre.  On  our  bottom  lands,  60  to  76  is  common.  Our  best  farmers 
prefer  a  clover-lay  or  old  meadow;  and  on  this,  unfermented  manure, 
mflde  the  preening  winter,  is  applied,  and  turned  under  with  the  plough. 
The  ground  is  then  well  pulverised  with  the  harrow,  and  marked  out 
and  planted.  For  the  further  cultivation,  the  harrow  and  cultivator  are 
Ihe  piDper  implements.  In  sod  ground,  inteuded  for  cors,  in  which  the 
ehtrvorm  is  apprehended,  winter  ploughing  may  be  advisable;  and  this 
pfaetlce  is  doubtless  pttended  with  other  advantaaes — ^the  soil  being 
thai  exposed  to  the  pulverizing  tendency  of  the  winter  frosts.  Under 
this  system  the  manure  is  retained  and  applied  to  the  wheat  crop.  My 
own  fsractice  corresponds  with  the  first  method;  and,  to  avoid  the  cut- 
Worm,  I  delay  turning  over  the  sod  to  the  very  eve  efplanting.  By  this 
time  the  grass  has  started,  which,  being  inverted,  attracts  the  worm,  and 
ftimishes  it  with  subsistence  until  the  com  is  out^f  its  reach,  or  death 
rendere  it  no  longer  formidable.  By  this  method  }  can  use  ray  long, 
eoarse,  unfermented  manure  to  what  I  consider  much  better  advantage. 
Com  is  a  gross  feeder.    There  is  but  littie  danger  of  over-feeding  or  over- 
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stimulating  this  plant.  It  revels  in  the  ammonia  emitted  from  the  de- 
composing substances  underneath  it;  and,  after  maturity,  it  leaves  the 
manure  in  good  condition  for  the  succeeding  crop.  By  this  method  I 
avail  myself  of  the  benelit  of  tho  manure  one  crop  in  advance  of  those 
who  pursue  a  different  j^ocrse.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  close,  careful, 
and  accurate  experiments  have  been  made  in  this  vicinity,  testing  the 
difltsrence  between  feeding  coin  wliole  or  ground.  I  do  not,  however 
entertain  a  doubt  that  the  preference  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  grinding: 
and  if  cooked,  so  much  tlie  better. 

Oats. — Oats  very  frequently  follow  corn  as  the  succeeding  crop,  and, 
if  it  stands  erect  until  it  matures,  a  large  crop  is  generally  obtained.  It 
is  sown  is  early  in  the  spring  as  weaiher  and  a  proper  tillage  of  the  land 
will  admit.  Quantity  sown  per  acre,  2  bushels;  average  yield,  40 
bushels.  ) 

^^- — Rye  is  not  extensively  cultivated;  but  to  those  engaged  in 
aheep  husbandry  its  imp^irtance,  1  apprehend,  is  not  duly  appreciated. 
It  should  be  sown  last  of  August  or  first  of  September;  one  bushel,  or, 
if  seed  be  abundant,  one  bushel  and  a  fourth,  may  be  sown  to  the  acre 
Eariy  the  ensuing  spring:  the  weak  of  the  flcxrks  may  there  obtain  an 
abundance  of  succulent  food  at  the  very  time  it  is  so  greatly  needed, 
and  cannot  be  obtained  anywhere  else.  This  timely  precaution  by- 
sheep  owners  generally,  would  annually  save  thousands  of  those  valua- 
ble  animals  a  lodgment  in  the  bone-yard. 

If  the  crop  is  intended  to  mature,  the  sheep  sliould  be  removed  the 
first  of  May;  but  if  the  cr<->p  is  not  the  object,  the  field  is  in  fine  condi- 
tion for  corn,  and  may  be  turned  over  and  planted.  I  consider  the 
pasture  ample  compensation  for  the  previous  labor  of  seeding.  My  own 
practice  is  to  let  the  crop  mature,  and,  unless  the  season  is  extremely 
dry  and  unfavorable,  the'depasturing  is  no  detriment  to  the  crop  I 
l)elieve  rye  the  least  exhausting  of  any  of  the  while  crops;  and  1  gener 
ally  find  riover  and  other  grasses  to  take  more  ceruiinly,  and  grow  more 
vigorously,  wiili  and  after  this  grain  than  any  other. 

Clover  find  Grasses.— Scoxhug  down  lands  with  clover  and  other 
grasses,  whether  for  mowing  or  pasturage,  is  now  considered  indispen- 
sable. The  average  yield  of  hay  is  about  one  ton  and  a  half  per 
acre.  Clover  and  timothy  have  the  preferenre  here,  either  for  mowing 
or  {itLsiurage;  one  gallon  of  clover  and  one  of  timothy  seed  I  deem  suffi- 
cient for  seeding  an  acre.  I  may  here  remark  that  timothy  succeeds 
much  better  when  sown  early  in  the  tall,  and,  if  sown  with  fall  grain, 
should  have  the  last  drag  of  tho  harrow. 

C<i///e._Tlie  price  of  cattle  when  three  years  old  ranges  from  $12  to 
$15.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  the  cost  of  rearing  is  several  figures 
above  the  sale;  and  were  it  not  for  the  benefit  derived  by  cattle  in  break- 
ing down  our  straw  piles,  and  adding  to  the  manure  heap,  I  presume  few- 
would  be  reared. 

Sheep  and  irw/.—"  Is  wool  growing  profitable?"  At  the  average 
pnce  of  wool  tor  the  last  ten  years.  1  do  not  consider  wool-growing 
profitable;  nevertheless,  it  is  true,  that  some  men,  by  assiduity  and  per- 
severance, have  rendered  their  florks  a  source  of  profit.  The  cost  of 
producing  a  pouyd  of  wo<^l  will  materially  vary  in  different  location?, 
always  regarding  the  price  of  land  and  other  contingent  cirrumstances. 
i  he  average  price  of  land  in  thi^  vicinity  is  about  $'<>U  per  acre,  and 


much  of  this  extremely  hilly  and  broken,  entirely  precluding  a  regular 
systematic  rotation  of  crops;  and  from  this  cause  much  of  our  lands 
remain  permanent  pastures,  or  are  broken  by  the  plough  at  long  intervals. 

From  considerable  experience  and  much  reflection,  1  am  fully  satisfied 
a  poimd  of  three-quarter-blood  wool  cannot  be  produced  here  under  33J 
cents;  this  price  merely  covering  cost;  and  yielding  no  actual  profit  to  the 
producerj  aiid  in  those  neighborhoods  or  sections tof  country  Avhere  land  is 
more  valuable,  the  production  of  wool  advances  proportion  ably  with  the 
price  of  land;  and  if  the  producer  is  compelled  to  sell  at  33^  cents,  he  is, 
lu  my  estimation,  '*  working  for  nothing,  and  finding  himself."  I  con- 
sider the  major  part  of  the  lands  of  this  and  the  adjoining  counties,  under 
judicious  management,  well  adapted  to  sheep^ husbandry,  and,  under  a 
more  fevorable  slate  of  things,  would  very  soon  double  or  treble  the  pres- 
ent  production.  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  considered  as  entering  on  either  en- 
chanted or  forbidden  ground  in  making  one  or  two  observations  which 
here  force  themselves  upon  me.  In  the  Report  of  Commerce  and  Naviga- 
tion for  the  last  year,  I  find  the  wool  imported  amounts  to  over  17,«09,U()i> 
poudds,  at  an  average  price  of  less  than  seven  cents  per  pound.  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  these  wools  come  from  Buenos  Ayres,  or  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  and  the  adjoining  States,  which  is  probably  the  best 
wool-growing  region  in  the  worid.  The  long,  rough,  coarse  Chilian  or 
Valparaiso  wools,  and  all  of  a  similar  quality,  cannot  supplant  or  mate- 
rially affect  us.  But  such  is  not  the  case  in  regard  to  the  wools  grown 
east  of  the  Andes.  These  are  emphatically  rival  wools,  and,  when  burred 
and  cleansed,  come  to  the  cards  10  or  12  cents  below  our  domestic  wools 
of  similar  quality.  The  present  easy  terms  of  admission  of  these  wools 
invite  foreign  rivalship  and  competition,  and  we  are  unceremoniously 
dogged  out  of  our  own  market,  or  compelled  to  receive  prices  actually 
below  the  cost  of  production.     This  I  believe  is  wrong. 

The  sheep  of  this  and  the  adjoining  counties  are  of  the  merino  family » 
and  for  die  last  few  years  have  been  approximating  to  the  Saxon  variety. 
We  feed  our  sheep  about  four  months  of  the  year — a  ton  of  hay,  or  its 
equivalent,  for  ten  full-grown  sheep,  is  about  a  fair  allowance.  Our 
flocks  do  not  generally  average  more  than  2j  pounds  per  head.  A  ton 
of  hay  does  not,  in  my  estimation,  represent  or  produce  over  6  pounds 
of  wool.  The  manure,  however,  is  an  item  which  should  always  be 
kept  in  view.  Those  who  reside  in  the  locality  of  a  hay  market  will  find 
It  more  profitable  to  sell  their  hay  and  purchase  their  manure  than  to 
traosform  it  into  wool.  .On  lands  not  costing  over  J20  per  acre,  hay  sold 
at  $5  per  ton  pays  a  reasonable  profit. 

£fo^i,— The  best  breed  of  hogs  in  this  vicinity  is  bad  enough.  The 
Chinese,  which  is  the  only  decent  animal  in  the  hog  iine  1  have  ever 
seen,  has  been  frequently  introduced;  but  those  roaming  hordes  of  razor- 
backed alligators  which  everywhere  abound,  soon  manage  to  steal  amarrh . 
not  only  on  us,  but  also  on  their  less  amorous  male  competitors,  and  thu.'i 
transmit  their  own  depravity  in  their  offspring  representatives,  involving 
not  only  chagrin  and  vexation  to  the  owner,  but  a  ruination  of  tho  bn'0(i. 
Oneof  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  improvement  of  tarm  ^tock  Iktc  arises 
from  those  hordes  of  worthless  animals  turned  out  by  tlioir  owners,  often 
with  small  profit  both  to  thr  animal  and  owner,  and  alw.n  >  and  abso- 
lutely a  curse  to  the  whole  neighborhood.  The  nMiK'dy  f*»r  tins  is  the 
tnacunent  of  a  law  proliibiting  animals  runninjL'-  at  hirie.  Nx:alizing  it  U> 
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meet  the  wants  and  interests  of  the  people.  But  the  legislators  of  Ohio 
view  this  as  addicate  siibject;  peradventure,  its  support  might  involve 
the  loss  of  one  or  two  v<^tes  at  the  next  election,  ana  consequently  the 
bill  is  laid  upon  the  tabU,  there  to  sleep  the  sleep  of  death. 

It  is  my  optuion  that  but  little  pork  is  produced  heG»ata  ^i  cpst  than 
8  ceiUs  per  pound  ^  and  cabsequently  it  is  a  losipg  biisii^ew.  9^ cheapest 
method  of  producing  p»  rk  with  which  I  am  acq^ain^dj  Is  to  pipcure  the 
Chinese  breed  of  hogs,jand  ^ive  them  a  gooa  clO|,v^,fi^  &  aummer 
paatura^e.  This,  in  connection  with  the  slops  of  tlie  ]nt9|ien  and  offal 
of  the  dairy,  will  make  fuite  respectable  pork,  at  a  much  r^uced  cost. 

Potatoes. — The  only  farietv  in  this  0eighboihood  which  h^' outlived 
the  potato  disease  is  thejii^d  Meshanocka;  and  these,  at  di^ipnt  times, 
hare  been  on  the  very^teshold  of  final  depaiture.  The  past  spring  I 
selected  three  spots  of  land— No.  1,  a  virgitt  soil,  without  manure,  a 
gravelly  loam,  but  quitd  fertile;  No.  2,  a  strong  clay  loam,  highly  ma- 
nured ;  No.  3,  soil  almos^  literal  sand,  but  fertile.  Attbe  time  oi  digging, 
one  half  of  those  on  No  J 1  were  grievpusly  diseased,  and  cast  out.  Oq 
Ko.  2  the  disease  gave  iufficient  indicsUions  of  its  presence,  bur  not  so 
malignant.  On  No.  3  there  was  no  sign  of  disease.  Further  experi- 
ments  are  necessary  befolre  reliance  can  be  given.  I  shall  ^outiiuie  utj 
experiments  next  season'.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  dis^iLse  isentirdy 
of  atmospheric  origin,  which  is  not  yet  comprehended /or  uudiprstood, 
and  that  certain  peculiar'characteristicsof  thesoil  onlyhav«  the  tendency 
to  develop  it. 

i^»/.— Cultivation  abd  improvement  in  varieties  of  fruit  aie  every- 
where progressing.  Th^  time  will  soon  arrive  when  Ohio  will  be  second 
to  none,  either  in  the  qupntity  or  quality  of  its  fruit. 

In  promoting  the  agrioultnre  of  the  nation,  you  are  engag^  in  a  great 

■nd  nohl«  workj  your  Ikbors  are  appreciated  by  our  most  learned  and 

advanced  &rmers,  as^lll  as  by  your  humUe  and  most  obadient  ser- 
vant, ;  I 

^  ROBURT  GEORGE. 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewbafk, 

Commuaionm-  of  Patents. 


»  St.  CLAiRsviLLt,  Omoy 

Sir:  Mr.  A.  W.  Florian  Genin,  of  this  county,  has  heei|  SOfiM^  six  or 
eight  years  trying  to  get  new  varieties  oi  the  pear  by  pbhihjr die  seed  of 
the  Seckel  pear,  and  budding,  in  the  first  and  subsequent  sStto^j'^from 
the  sprouts  of  this  seed,  into  the  quince  tree.  In  this  wiy  fiWt'is  got 
from  the  seed  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  after  plairajg  it.  Most  of 
the  fruit  yet  obtained  from  the  process  is  bad,  or  indifierent;  but  this  fall 
one  of  these  buds  prerented  a  good  fruit,  more  luscious,  \  it  not  belter, 
perhaps,  than  the  Seckel  itself. 

A  pawpaw  of  the  best  flavor,  mixed  with  the  Seckel  pear,  would  give 
some  notion  of  its  taste;  it  is  a  little  larger  than  the  Seckel  itself,  and  both 
it  and  its  leaf  are  more  elongated  than  that  of  the  Sf^ckel. 
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The  samp  gentleman  had.  in  the  spring  of  KIO,  somo  f.OO  flonrishing 
peach  trees.  In  the  summer  f<illo\ving  he  coiniupnced  dii:H:ing  them  up 
and  hiirnitig  ihe:n  as  fast  as  he  disrover^-d  svmpbMi;  m'  tlie  yellows 
There  aro  now  h.it  SO  or  •.<()  trees  led,  and  these  are  the  pmt  n„  kast  cnl" 
tivafed.  He  refers  me  to  fa.'ts,  winch  siiow  thai,  in  projKnuou  n,  the  re- 
straint nj  t/trir  ^rnv'tfi,  they  fiarc  escaped  the  ilisrase.  A  part  wore  ma- 
nured and  plongiieU  with  corn  and  potatoes;  these  were  first  air.-r.ied 
A  part  were  \n  grass,  in  rieli  soil,  and  lea.  lied  aslie>  at  times  spread 
some  f 'ur  le»>t  around  the  body,  stilling  lli.'  -i  iss;  these  grew  a  little 
slower  than  the  trees  in  the  ploughed  anumd,  aiid  were  the  n.-x:  dl^ea«^ed 
S(Mne  were  set  out  in  grass  ground  i^(  poorer  soil,  an  1  were  but  onre 
given  aslH's -about  a  pe^k  <d  coal  ashf\s.  Thes..'  still  survive.  A  f.'w 
small  ones  among  t!io;n  w.-n;  burned  witfi  tli.-  first  pir^rl  for  the  yellows- 
but  he  has  no  doubt  they  had  the  disease  wIumi  he  set  them  oii't.  Pro' 
bahly  rapulit,j  of  irroicth  predisposes,  or  rather  exposes,  botti  animaUand 
vegetables  to  di>case.  W  ht-iher  the  lre;s  that  surviv.'  will  escape  m  itie 
end,  remains  to  be  seen.  The  last  remedy  beard  of  m  tbi^  roi^ion,  is  the 
dnnuL:  of  a  nail  'uto  the  tnr,  |u>,t  abo.e  tb^^  ground,  h^ri-  Mitaily,  m  a 
rorlh  and  spui.b  direction.  The  on  UUs  are  lavorable,  but  Me.j'  proof 
Mr  Oenin,  whom  1  have  seen  since  writing  the  last  s<m  •  u  -■,  t,  Us  ine 
ho  has  driven  fhe  nail  into  a!)out  three  f.Miribs  of  bis  eig!ity  trees  yet  re- 
inaimng,  and  tbi;i,cs  some  proof  o|  its  etiicaey  has  fallen  under  bis  notice. 
Mr.  (.c.rge  And<'rs,.n,  o(  .St.  Clairsville,  drove  nails  in  May,  IS.jO  into 
trees  aflected.  and  they  recovered;  also,  Mr.  Henry  Sco'vern.  Both 
claimed  that  there  were  no  worn u- at  the  rooLs,  when  tiieir  sickly  aspect  at- 
trai-ted  attenti(>n. 

Mcteor^lo::i/.—y\T.  Joseph  Harris,  a  tin  and  coppersmith,  of  St.  Clairs- 
Tille,  has  i)erinitted  me  to  use  a  record  lie  has  kept  since  Sepiemher  S,  1849, 
of  the  fall  of  rain  and  snow,  and  the  degrefs  of  tem{)erauiie.  He  r.Hluces 
the  snow  c  water,  and  treats  two  inches  of  snow  as  eoual  to  oiie  inch  of 
water,  as  a  ^^eueral  rule. 

From  this  record  I  find  the  average  Icmperaturc  at  iSt.  Ulausville,  at 
dawn  of  day,  Iroin  1st  November,  181'.*,  to  1st  November,  is.M),  to  have 
been  40.3'.»;  Jst  NovfMuher,  1S.50,  to  1st  Novend)er,  IS.-,!,  .\(\.2\  ■  cud  at 
2  p.  m.  for  the  latter  year,  (JO.O^— and  the  depth  of  rain  tor  same  year, 
47  inches;  and  tor  the  last  8  months  of  the  former  year.  ;U,»,  inclies. 
I  he  lowest  tem[)erature  o(  the  tir.st  year  was  4^  below  zero,  on  the  .5Lh 
of  February  IS50;  and  on  the  secoiid  year,  i'  b-low  zeri,  on  the  3ltl 
of  January,  l651 .  The  highest  was  82-  on  the  2(lih  8-^)fe!nher.  iSol  • 
and  74°  on  the  7lh  of  July,  1 850,  This  lowest  and  highest  refer  to  early 
morn.  He  did  not  commence  recording  the  temperature  at  2  p  m  until 
July,  1850.  ^ 

I  have  compiled  the  following  table  from  the  record: 
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Mr.  Harris  has  many  bees.  He  numbers  and  weighs  hU  hiTes.  When 
his  bees  swarm  into  one,  he  weighs  it  again,  and  thoa  finds  the  weight 
of  the  swarm.  He  afterwards  occasionally  weighs  the  hive,  to.aaeertain 
whether  the  stock  of  honey  is  increasing  or  diminishing.  He  thus  finds 
they  are  driven,  at  times,  In  the  summer,  to  resort  to  their  winter  stores, 
and  can  spare  no  honey  to  the  lords  of  creation,  consistently'  wkh  their 
own  preservation. 

His  thermometer  is  in  an  open  shed,  withont  sides,  protected  by  a 
roof  from  the  sun;  the  air  has  free  circulation  thi:ough  the  shed. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  growths  which  may  be  counted  in  the  large 
trees  indicate,  for  hundreds  of  years  back,  the  d^ree  of  dryness  and 
wetness  of  seasons.  Otie  tree,  as  it  might  at  some  period  hare  bieen  in 
a  diseased  state,  would  not  be  conclusive.  I  counted  one  ihet  showed 
that  this  rpginn  had  suffered  from  drought  for  several  yean  in  auccession, 
some  130  years  ago,  1  did  not  seek  to  corroborate  it  by  tIie|estiaiony  of 
ether  trees.  The  years  1816  and  1817  were  very  wet  and  cold^  CQUpt 
back  from  the  surface  to  those  years,  and  you  will  find  the  grQWth  of 
those  years  larger  than  most  others. 

Apples. — I  have  in  my  orchards  above  four  hundred  apple  trees,  of 
natural  fruit;  there  are  but  two  ofthem  which  I  deem  worth  propa^tirig 
by  grafting;  and  the  best  of  these  two  attracted  no  particular  notice  for 
six  or  eight  years  after  1  came  into  possession  of  the  orchard.    Good  fruit, 
like  good  books,  may  exist  some  time  before  it  is  appreciated.     I  call  it 
the  ivory-sour,  from  its  whiteness  and  agreeable  aridity;  it  hasaflavoraU 
its  own.     When  it  is  peeled,  and  cored  with  a  tube,  and  the  cavitv  made 
by  cutting  out  the  core  is  filled  with  loaf-sugar  and  then  baked,  it  delighu 
the  eye  by  its  whiteness,  and  the  almost  transparency  of  its  substance, 
as  well  as  the  taste  by  its  flavor.     The  first  settlers  here  mostly  raised 
apples  from  the  seed;  and  thus  produced  many  good  varieties  that  will 
probably  pass  away,  beoause  not  sufficiently  brought  into  notice  t(^i)e 
propagated.    One  that  would  suggest  practical)le  measures  to  preserve  them 
would  desiTve  to  be  made  chairman  of  a  city  agricultural  society.    A 
new  apple  is  viewed  in  the  market  with  dislnist;  hence,  for  exportatioo, 
that  apple  is  best  which  Is  best  known.     The  Newtown  pippin  has  both 
fame  and  superior  qualities.    The  Putman  russet,  Ihe  white  red  streaked 
Vandervere,  o^^lraight-whip,  and  Long  Island  pippin,  I  value,  in  the 
order  named,  as  well-known  and  that  keep  well.     The  Qates^  Rambo, 
bellflower,  and  Rhode  Island  greening,  have  more  delicacy  of  conttite- 
tion,  and  some  seasons  will  not  keep  well;  and  hence  nurserymen  hesi- 
tate to  rrcommend  them  as  winter-apples;  but  in  years  ol  iarg§9nf»o{ 
fruit — of  all  kinds — indicating  the  absence  of  palsying  late  ferost»«  exfess- 
aive  cold,  or  drought — these  varieties  may  be  relied  upon  for  keepiof 
until  February,  Miirch,  and  May. 

Last  year  1  had  Rambos  and  Gates  through  the  whole  of  Maj. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

I  ^     THOS.  H.  GENIN. 

Hon.  Thos.  Ewbanx, 

Commufstotiv  of  Pa',eni». 
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Kellbt's  Iblaitd,  Nba«  Sandusky  Citt,  Ohio,     ^ 

November^  1851. 

Sot:  In  answer  to  your  Circular  relating  to  agriculture,  I  would  say 
the  sUple  crops  of  this  township  are  wheat,  corn,  Irish  potatoes,  and 
friiiti;  tfM  principal  of  which  are  apples,  peaches,  pears,  quinces,  cher- 
ries, and  grapes- 

WWoT.— Wheat  is  usually  raised  here  by  once  ploughing,  sowing  one 
and  a  half  bushel  of  seed  per  acre,  and  harrowing;  Tittle  or  no  manure 
being  iiaed.  The  soil  is  a  limestone  clay;  two  or  three  crops  are  usually 
raised  in  succession  on  the  same  ground;  then  planted  to  corn,  or  seeded 
ID  grass  or  clover,  for  two  or  throe  years;  costing  about  as  follows  (raised 
ifler  com,  the  com  being  cut  and  removed  from  the  land) : 

One  day,  man  and  oxen  ploughing,  (per  acre,) ftl  26 

One  ana  three-fourth  bushel  seed i  5,5 

HaK ^y  aowing,  harrowing,  and  drawing,  say 55 

Ods  and  a  quarter  day  harvesting  and  housing,  say 2  00 

Threshing • "  g  50 


$7  8T 


Usual  yield,  25  bushels;  costing  about  31^  cents  per  bushel.     Many 
lan  the  cost  is  not  over  24  cents;  but  31   cents  may  be  called  a  fiui 
average. 

Otn  is  usually  raised,  or  planted,  after  two  ploughings;  unless  it  is  on 
sward.    Expense,  beginning  on  sward :  \     \ 

One  day,  man  and  two  yoke  of  oxen,  say $2  50 

One  imy  planting,  hum,  seed 1  OO 

Two  d«yi  weeding 150 

ttnsking  and  cribbing,  two  days 1  50 

$6*60 


Yield,  60  bushels  per  acre;  costing  about  lOj  cenU  per  bushel  for  the 
Isbeii  calling  the  stalks  worth  as  much  as  the  cutting  up  and  shelling 
the  gnin  for  market.  To  the  next  crop  must  be  added,  man  and  horse^ 
ploagbiAg,  say  $1  60;  making  the  cost  about  12^  cents  per  b^shel;  sS- 
dom.exceeding  that  amount. 

Pafplacs  require  two  days'  work,  per  acre,  more  than  com,  in  planting 
and  Cttltiviting: 

Six  to  eight  bushels  seed,  worth  in  the  spring,  say $6  00 

Two  days*  labor,  planting;  three  days  harvesting 3  76 

Cost  of  com g  60 

$lf  25  \, 

Costing,  housed,  12  cents;  price,  for  the  last  season,  has  been  50  centa 
per  bushel.     I  plant,  for  winter  use,  from  the  20th  of  June  to  the  1st  of 
July.    Our  frosts  hold  off  to  about  the  1st  of  November.     When  planted  ': 
•0  late,  I  have  never  had  them  rot. 
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I  esteon  the  Ifashannock  and  pink-eye  the  best  summer  and  &1I  potato ; 
and  a  kind  of  black  potato,  that  I  have  not  seen  raised  elsewhere,  the 
best  for  winter  and  spring;  being  very  prolific;  yielding  one  half  more, 
or  double  that  of  the  other  varieties;  and  are  excellent  keepen.  The 
rod  pink  eye  and  EnRlish  white  are  favorites  with  many;  yielding  better 
than  the  pmk-eye  and  Maihannocks,  and  keeping  better. 

I  have  been  using  the  subsoil  plough  the  la&t  three  years,  with  the 
most  satisfiuitory  results;  jproving  it  a  much  cheaper  meUiod  of  improving 
worn  land  than  manuring.    I  will  give  one  experiment,  as  follows: 

j[^t  fr^*,  acres,  seven  jrears  under  annual  cultivation,  to  wheats  com, 
or  potatoes,  without  manijre;  crops  growing  lighter.  For  eighth  crop, 
ploughed  with  subaoU  ploi^gh,  one  yoke  of  oxen;  after  the  furrow-plough, 
planted  corn;  light  from  neglect  in  hoeing;  fine  crop  of  weeds.  Niaih 
ciopj  ploughed  same  manner  the  other  way  of  lot,  somewhat  deeper  than 
b^re,  with  both  ploughs:  crop  improved;  fed  out  without  being  mets- 
nrcd;  corn  cut  off  20th  September  1650;  wheat  sowed  withont  pfough- 

ing:  I 

One  day  sowing t\  00 

Two  and  a  half  days,  man  and  team,  harrowing  and  drawing. .        3  13 
One  day  digging  around  stumps 75 

TicW,  241  bushels,  costiag  2  bents 4  88 

Add  seed,  nine  bnshels  white  flint,  say 9  00 

Oosting  less  than  six  cents  per  bushel $13  88 
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mt 


The  cost  of  sub-soil  ploughing,  previously,  would  not  exceed  2  days 
per  acre;  man  and  one  p>ir  of  oxen,  t2  60  per  acre ;  being  much  cheaper 
than  hauling  manure  equivalent  to  it  from  the  manure-yard  to  the  Isnd. 

This  year,  after  the  wheat  was  off,  I  again  ploughed  the  same  lot  with 
two  pair  of  oxen,  No.  5  plough,  as  deep  as  it  could  go,  say  12  to  16 
inches,  making  a  mellow  soil  of  that  depth,  and  throwing  much  of  the 
sub-soil  on  top;  again  sowed  it  to  wheat  about  the  Ist  of  October,  1861. 
The  result  will  be  seen  next  year.  Various  kinds  of  wheat  hare  been 
tried.  The  Genesee  white  flint  has  the  most  and  strongest  adTocates, 
both  for  yield  and  qualitt. 

Grapes. — Much  attention  is  being  paid  here  to  the  grape — ^the  fiuit 
never  being  killed  by  frost  in  spring  or  fall.     It  ripens  perfectly  every 

J  rear.  The  Catawba  and  Isabella  are  the  favorite  varieties,  being  hardy, 
all,  and  constant  bearers,  and  making  wine  of  superior  quality.  The 
▼ine  is  traced  on  trellises  (made  of  red  cedar")  set  from  6  to  8  feet  apart. 
The  plants  being  from  3  to  6  feet  in  the  rows,  the  expense  of  setting  out 
and  preparing  an  acre  for  3  years,  at  which  time  they  begin  to  bear,  is 
fion  flOU  to  $150.  When  in  full  bearing,  say  6th  year  and  after,  200 
to  300  bushels  is  a  fair  crop;  worth  $2  per  bushel  for  wine.  The  annual 
cost  of  cultivation  being  from  $50  to  $75  per  acre,  yields  a  greater  profit 
than  anything  a  farmer  can  raise. 

ADDISON  KELLET. 
Hon.  Tho0.  EwbanK, 

Commissioner  of  Patents. 


Bellktille,  Richlaxd  County,  Ohio, 

November  20, 191. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  as  contained  in  your  Ctreular 
for  1851,  1  embrace  the  opportunity  of  giving  you  such  general  infomui- 
tion  as  I  am  in  possession  of  in  relation  to  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  exportation  of  products  from  this  county. 

The  articles  of  export  ai-e  wheat,  flour,  com,  flaxseed,  clover- jeed, 
dried  fruit,  (apples  and  peaches,)  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  ho^,  bacon,  porky 
lard,  beef,  tallow,  butter,  and  cheese.  Potatoes  thrive  well  here,  but 
there  is  not  more  cultivated  than  for  home  consumption. 

Wheat. — This  grain  is  cultivated  to  considerable  extent,  and  produces 
vreW;  its  average  yield  with  me  is  between  20  and  26  bushels  per  acre; 
and  it  will  give  that  yield  throughout  the  county,  if  the  land  is  well  cul- 
tivated. Aly  time  of*^  sowing  is  from  the  8th  of  September  to  the  1st  of 
October,  and  time  of  harvesting  from  the  5th  to  the  20th  of  July.  My 
manner  of  culture  is  to  plough  down  a  heavy  crop  of  clover  the  latter 
part  of  July  J  I  then  harrow  it  well.  Some  use  a  heavy  roller  first  after 
ploughing,  and  before  harrowmg;  let  it  lie  till  6  or  8  days  before  seeding, 
then  cross-harrow  again.  At  seed  time,  I  sow  the  wheat  and  hurow 
twice,  or  jriough  in  with  a  shovel-plough  or  a  cultivator.  The  wheat  drill 
is  coming  into  general  use,  and  1  think  it  a  very  elegant  manner  of  putting 
in  our  wheat;  there  is  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  wheat,  ovring  per- 
haps to  a  more  thorough  mann^  of  its  cultivation.  My  manner  of  rota- 
tion is  a  crop  of  wheat  on  a  clover  sod ;  the  next  year  a  crop  of  corn ;  the 
next  a  crop  of  oats,  and  again  set  to  clover. 

I  have  no  remedy  for  the  Hessian  fly  or  weevil,  except  late  sowing  to 
prevent  the  Hessian  fly,  and  early  sowing  to  prevent  rust  or  weevil. 
The  average  price  the  past  season,  in  Belleville  and  Mansfield,  has  been 
60  cents;  the  present  price  is  50  cents.  The  best  kind  of  wheat  we 
have  is  white  bine  stem  and  whig  wheat:  the  former  a  beautiful  while 
b*rry,  and  the  latter  a  red  berry,  with  a  very  thin  bran,  producing  beau- 
tiful white  flour.  Both  varieties  weigh  from  60  to  66  pounds,  and  are 
much  sought  after  in  the  market. 

Chm. — No  guano  is  used  as  a  manure  in  this  part  of  the  State.  My 
average  crop  is  abiut  35  bushels  per  acre.  Last  year  my  crop  was  60 
bushels  per  acre;  season  w?is  very  good.  This  year  my  crop  has  made 
32  bushels  per  acre.  This  season  was  very  poor  for  the  growth  of  com. 
My  manner  of  cultivation  is  els  follows:  In  May  I  plough  my  ground, 
and  harrow  it  once;  I  then  turn  ronnd,  furrow  it  out  3i  feet  each  way, 
(always  ploughing  from  6  to  8  inches  deep;)  drop  from  J  to  5  kernels  in 
a  place;  cover  it  well  3  inches  deep;  plant  from  the  16th  to  the  20th  of 
May.  At  the  time  of  planting,  I  roll  my  com  in  plaster.  This  causes 
the  com  to  come  up  and  grow  very  fast,  and  never  to  turn  yellow.  I 
then  go  through  it  twice  with  a  cultivator;  I  then  go  through  twice  with 
a  8  hovel -plough,  the  last  time  going  three  furrows  in  a  row.  I  then  lay 
it  by  till  the  corn  benns  to  be  getting  hard.  I  then  top  it;  set  the  tops 
up  till  it  is  cured.  When  the  com  is  fit,  I  husk  it  on  the  sulk,  tumiog 
stock  in  to  eat  it  up  clean,  and  they  will  &tten  on  it.  Through  expe- 
rience, I  find  that  at  least  one-third  of  a  saviiig  may  be  made  by  harmg 
the  com  ground  and  cooked  both  for  beef^catUe  and  hogs;  but  tba  ptioe 
of  pork  and  beef  in  this  counny  is  so  low,  that  it  will  not  pay  for  this 
trouble. 


IM 
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Mj^f  Barley  J  Pca»,  and(  Btam  are  but  little  cultivated  in  this  ooontjr 
Jbr.tfpoft. 

OaU. — Great  quantities  raised;  produces  well,  and  is  a  fvofitriile  crop 
for  feeding  horses.  I  sow  2^  to  3  bushels  per  acre;  product,  from  30  to 
50  bushels  per  acre. 

plover  and  T\motky,  emd  their  Seeds. — Clover  is  sown  far  pasture 
and  the  renovation  of  the  land,  and  for  seed.  When  intended  for  aeed, 
the  first  crop  is  mown  for  hay,  which  crop  will  average  2^  tons  per  acre. 
This  crop  is  cut  in  the  first  part  of  June.  The  second  crop  is  let  grow 
for  the  Keed,  which  is  cut  in  September,  and  produces  from  1^  to  21 
bnsbels  to  the  acre.  Clofvcr  makes  the  best  pasture  for  horses  of  aH 
grasses,  but  not  so  good  for  cattle  or  sheep.  The  hav  is  good  for 
wintering  sheep,  and  horsfs  do  very  well  on  it;  but  cattle  have  no  relish 
for  it.  Clover  is  mostly  used  in  this  county  for  the  renovatioii  of 
land. 

Butter  and  Cheese— As  to  cheese,  there  is  but  little  made;  none  Sw 
export  As  to  butter,  tlier^  is  considerable  made  and  exported;  but  the 
yearly  average  product  of  butter  per  cow  is  eomething  I  have  not  experi- 
mented on.  From  observation  of  my  own  cows,  I  think  a  good  cow 
will  make  12  pounds  per  week,  allowing  her  to  sive  milk  nine  months 
in  the  year,  which  would  make  432  pounds  in  tne  year.*  Ten  ceuti 
being  the  price  of  butter  in  Belleville  and  Mansfield,  will  make  the  value 
of  the  buUer  from  the  co|v  in  one  year,  ^43  20;  but  the  cow  must  be 
well  fed  during  the  year. 

Neat  Cattle. — Cost  of  rearing  till  three  years  old,  $6  a  year,  makinff 
$18jnrice  at  that  age,  firom  f  16  to  $24;  value  of  dairy  cows,  lroa$l§ 
to  |20  in  spring;  but  in  iiU  there  is  no  demand  for  them.  The  beef 
fettaned  in  this  county  is  made  principally  on  grass,  and  on  com  ground 
and  fed  dry.  The  amount  of  beef  made  by  one  hundred  pounds  of  corn 
I  cannot  tell;  for  I  have  jpot  made  the  experiment.  But  fen^  oaui  are 
worxed  here,  and  I  can  give  no  information  as  to  breaking  steers  lo  the 
yoke. 

Horses  and  yfulcs.—Oi  mules  there  are  bu t  few  raised .  Rearing  hones 
is  the  most  profitable  business  the  farmer  can  pursue.  On  no  kind  of 
stock  that  we  rear  in  this  county  can  we  make  more  net  profit  than  on 
horses.  The  expense  of  fearing  horses  till  three  years  old  is  912  per 
year,  which  will  make  $36.  There  is  no  particular  method  of  taking 
caieof  the  brood  mare;  we  put  to  the  horse  in  the  months  of  April, 
May,  or  June — working  tHem  moderately  until  the  time  of  foaling.  We 
let  the  colts  run  with  the  rnare  till  five  months  old ;  we  then  take  them 
from  the  mare  and  put  them  in  a  close  stable  till  they  forget  their  dam — 
feeding  them,  during  this  tima,  one-half  gallon  morning  and  evening, 
with  good  hay.  We  then  turn  them  out  in  good  pasture,  and  give  them 
their  usual  quantity  of  oats  till  spring.  They  are  then  put  to  pasture, 
and  kept  there  till  cold  wenther.  They  are  then  fed  their  gallon  of  oats 
per  day  with  good  hay,  and  so  on,  till  they  are  three  or  four  years  dd. 
At  five  or  six  we  think  thay  are  ready  for  sale,  when  we  gel  from  $70  to 
$100  per  bead.  To  break  them,  we  commence  when  they  aie  two  or 
three  years  old,  by  putting  gears  on  and  leading  them  about,  to  accustom 


(*  A  901V  wdl  fed,  and  a  good  milker,  will  gire  200  pounds  per  uuiua.] 


to  the  jingling  noiaa.  We  than  hileh  them  into  a  twohoiae  wafon, 
drive  them  for  the  first  half  day,  then  load  in  light,  and  incieaae  aniii  yaa 
have  them  properiy  bmken.  Keep  them  at  light  work  till  fear  jmn 
old,  when  they  may  be  rode  and  broke  to  the  aaddle,  and  put  to  ordinary 
work. 

The  best  stock  of  horses  for  all  work  we  have  in  this  county,  and 
adjoining  counties,  aro  Thunderbolt,  EcHpaCf  Skylock,  and  the  Bell- 
fmmder.  There  are  many  other  fine  horses,  but  these  I  consider  the 
best  and  most  sought  after  by  eastern  drovers — particularly  the  Thunder- 
bolt stocks;  they  are  of  good  size,  very  active,  and  spry.  They  are  very 
high  mettled,  yet  eesy  to  govern.  They  are  the  festest  trotters,  and  can- 
not be  beat  as  walkers.  They  aell  here  at  from  $10  to  $20  more  than 
aoyoth^  horses  reared  in  this  county. 

WW. — Wool  is  considered  the  most  profitable  business  of  the  farmer 
by  some,  even  as  much  so  as  that  of  rearing  horses.  This  may  be  so, 
bat  my  choice  is  the  horse  for  profit.  However,  keeping  such  sheep 
as  will  produce  fine  wool  is  profitable;  and  it  is  allowed  to  be  a  good 
business  to  rear  them  for  mutton;  but  slaughtering  sheepought  to  be  dis- 
countenanced by  every  well-wisher  of  his  country,  as  we  rear  beef  and 
pock  enough  for  the  consumption  of  our  country;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  there  is  not  enough  wool  made  in  the  United  States  to  supply  and 
keep  in  operation  our  woollen  factories  one  half  the  year;  and,  as  long  as 
4hat  is  the  case,  we  will  be  flooded  with  the  foreign  woollen  goods, 
which  is  a  constant  drain  of  our  gold  and  silver.  (I  would  wish  to  say 
more  oil  this  subject,  but  it  is  nmoing  into  political  affairs.)  In  the  cost 
ofjrowing  either  coarse  or  fine  wool  per  pound,  1  do  not  consider  any 
diierence;  beeaam  the  fine-wooUed  sheep  that  I  now  have  produce 
BBOie,  (being  from  five  to  mght  pounds  per  head,)  are  as  easily  raised,  in- 
eiease  as  fest,  are  equally  hardy,  their  wool  of  readier  sale,  and  that  at 
a  higher  priee,  than  the  old  coarae-woolled  sheep.  It  is  true  that  the 
coarse- wooUed  sheep  is  the  best  lale  to  the  butohers,  because  they  have 
the  largest  carcass,  and  stand  driving  best.  I  shall  close  on  the  subject 
of  sheep  by  saying,  were  it  in  the  plwer  of  the  authorities  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  alanghtering  of  sheep,  it  would  we  well  for  the  people  of  these  United 
States.  V; 

He^. — The  most  profitable  hogs  ^c  can  raise  are  those  that  are  of 
fill!  ane  at  the  youngest  age;  and,  for  thn  purpose,  the  best  are  the  Leices- 
tenhire,  Bedford,  Berkshire,  Chinese,  imd  Calcutta;  these  all  arrive  at 
foil  growth  at  18  and  20  months  old,  (pny^ded  they  are  well  kept.)  We 
know  of  no  cheaper  and  more  profitable  iniil^iod  of  keeping  and  fattening 
pork  than  to  feed  mush,  as  we  call  it,  viz:  have  your  com  ground,  boa 
it  to  tho  thickness  of  mush,  mix  with  it,  wh^i  cool,  all  your  spare  milk 
and  the  swiU  of  the  kitchen.  After  clover  is  in  t^ead,  let  them  run  on  it  for 
pasture.  Hogs  raised  and  fettoned  in  this  manner  will  save  to  the  owner 
at  least  33  per  cent,  over  the  old  method  of  letting  hogs  run  at  large 
throng  the  sunmner,  and  in  the  fell  putting  them  up  in  open  pens  and 
feuemng  them  with  com  in  the  ear.  Yet  most  pf  the  pork  in  this  county 
is  made  after  the  old  methods  As  to  the  amount  100  pounds  will  make, 
I  have  never  as  yet  made  the  trial,  but  will  say,  through  my  own  expa- 
rience,  that  a  saving  of  at  least  33  per  cent,  will  be  made  by  cooking 
their  feed  as  above  recommended.     As  to  the  beat  method  of  putting  up 
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fork  and  curing  hmmi  and  bacon,  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  any  other 
netbod  than  the  okl  plan  of  salting  and  smoking. 

fhtit  OuUure. — ^The  culture  of  fruit  is  receiving  increa^  atlention; 
tbevalae  of  apples  grown  on  an  acre  of  ground  is  certainly  of  more 
•  value,  either  for  table  use  or  feeding,  than  any  crop  of  grain  cultivated  in 
this  connty.     As  to  the  eoniparative  value  of  apples  and  potatoes,  I 
cannot  say,  but  should  think  one  and  a  haif  bushel  of  sweet  iqjples  is 
equal  to  at  least  one  of  potatoes  for  feeding  stock,  <kc.     The  best  keep- 
ing apples   we  cultivate  are  Roraanite,  golden  pippin,  green  pippin, 
winter  yellow  pippin,  Robinson  apple,  signify,  seek- no- further,  Kso- 
pns  Spitzenberg,   French  or  Newark   pippin,  and   many   others   that 
1  might  enumerate— all  vefy  fine  fruit,  which  thrive  well  in  this  connty; 
but  the  fruit  of  all  kinds  failed  this  season.     No  apples  are  exported  from 
this  county,  on  account  of  its  inland  locality.     We  know  of  no  remedy 
for  the  bli^  on  pear  trees  and  apple  trees;  but  few  of  our  fruit  trees  are 
affected  by  it  in  this  county.     Our  peach  trees  are  somewhat  affected 
with  the  yellows,  but  no  rrtnedy  is  known  with  us.    The  best  manner  of 
transplanting  fruit  trees  is,  to  stake  off  your  ground  so  that  the  trees  will 
be  ^  fiMt  apart,  then  dig  a  hole  20  inches  deep  and  4  feet  in  circum- 
ferance,  mix  4  bushels  of  fine,  well-rotted  manure  with  as  much  of  the 
ground  you  thi^w  out  of  the  hole  you  made  for  the  tree  as  will  fill 
the  hole  and  plant  your  treies  in.     Place  a  post  beside  the  tree,  and  keep 
the  tree  tied  to  it  at  as  maliy  places  ais  necessary;  a  small  band  of  straw 
is  best  to  tie  with.  | 

Po/a/oe».— But  fe#  swetet  are  cultivated  here.    The  Irish  potato  is 
,  cultivated  to  some  considerable  extent,  but  principally  for  domestic  use. 
The  average  yield  per  acre  is  200  bushels;  the  cost  of  producing,  per 
bushel,  (at  that  yield,)  is  13  cents;  the  most  profitable  varieties  are  the 
blue  Mashonock  and  the  Baltimore  blue,  for  table  or  cooking;  but,  for 
stock-feeding,  the  merino  Or  red  Mashanock  and  pink-eye  are  the  most 
profitable,  on  account  of  their  great  yield.     The  best  system  of  planting, 
tillage,  and  manuring  is  a$  follows:  On  1  acre^  put  30  two- horse  wagon 
loads  of  well-rotted  barn  yard  manure;  plough  it  under  8  inches  deep  in 
the  month  of  October,  before  you  want  to  plant;  immediately  after 
ploughing,  harrow  it  well  both  ways;  let  it  lay  till  about  the  15th  of 
May;  stir  it  as  deep  as  yrtu  broke  it  the  fall  before;  harrow  it  till  the 
ground  and  manure  are  Well  mixed  and  well  pulverized;  furrow  it  out 
about  3  feet  6  inches  apart;  drop  the  potatoes  (those  of  a  medium  size  I 
think  the  best)  2  feet  apart,  with  two  in  a  place;  cover  them  so  as  to  make 
the  ground  level;  when  they  are  H  inches  high,  plough  2  furrows  in  a  row; 
then,  with  a  corn-hi:)e,  draw  a  small  quantity  around  each  hill;  let  them 
stand  for  10  or  12  days;  then  plough  them  out  by  3  furrows  between 
each  row,  and  draw  with  your  hoe  plenty  of  ground  around  each  hill; 
then  let  them  stand  till  fit  to  dig,  and  put  into  the  cellar.     If  they  should 
become  affected  with  black  rot,  dig  them  as  soon  as  possible,  and  spread 
them  on  your  out  house  or  barn  floor,  so  that  they  may  become  dr^ ;  let 
tbem  lie  till  cold-weaiher  before  you  put  them  in-ykir  cellar.    If  the 
potato  bug  should  mfest  ytour  patch,  in  the  cool  of  the  morning  take  a 
nandful  of  riaeked  wood-ashes  and  sprinkle  it  in  the  centre  of  the  hill, 
and  the  depredators  will  Icamper  for  parts  unknown;  but  keep  watch ^ 
fbr  in  a  lew  weeks  they,  dr  a  new  set,  will  come  again,  when  a  wce  pro- 
cess is  necessary  to  drive  them  ofl'.     I  have  saved  my  potatoes  tor  two 
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years  fimn  lot  by  the  aboire  pMceaa,  and  likewise  saved  them  from  the 
ravages  of  the  potato  bag  by  th^ above  means. 

Mtmmma. — ^The  best  plan  of  pieserving  manures  i   It  would  be  out  of 
T^aoe  in  me  to  give  anv  particaiar  method,  as  ^e  only  plan  with  me, 
and,  as  for  as  I  know  of,  my  neighbors,  is  to  pile  our  straw  in  the  barn- 
yard; let  the  cattle  tear  it  down  and  lie  on  it;  if  we  Ihave  stable  manme, 
we  throw  it  on  the  straw;  in  the  spring  we  scatter  <jorn  plentifully  over 
it,  and  let  the  hogs  at  it;  they  will  soon  root  the  stijaw  up  in  search  of 
the  com,  and  by  the  next  fall  it  will  be  in  good  orde^  to  put  on  the  field. 
1  am  aware  that  there  is  a  betterway  of  making  our  snraw  produce  more 
manure;  but  the  time  has  not  eod&e  that  we  want  itj,  as  our  land  is  yet 
ftesh,  and  we  are  in  the  habit  of  keeping  it  in  such  iorder  as  to  produce 
fair  crops,  by  ploughing  down  heaVy  crops  of  red  clover;  yet  1  well  know 
that  our  crops  might  he  much  increased  by  using  manure  plentifully. 
But,  necessity  bemg  the  mother  of  invention,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  best  manner  of  making  and  usii^g  manures  will  hot  be  sought  for  till 
necessity  compels  us  to  try  all  maimer  of  experiments.     lAmB  is  not 
used  in  this  county  as  a  fertilizer,  <m  «scount  of  its  scarcity  and  high 
price,  as  there  is  no  lime-stone  in  the  county;  what  is  brought  here  is  for 
the  purpose  of  building;  it  is  worth,  W^ien  slacked,  from  26  to  40  cents 
per  basnel.    PUuter  is  used  to  some  extent  on  clover  and  Indian  com, 
and  found  to  be  of  great  benefit;  it  is  sown  on  cloyer  in  the  month  of 
May,  and  we  use  it  by  rolHng  our  seed-cora  in  it;  by  makins  as  much 
stick  to  it  as  we  can,  it  will  cause  the  earn  to  vegetate  and  come  up 
quick,  with  a  black-green  cotor,  which  it  wiH  retain  if  well  tilled.    Ouano 
is  not  used  here. 

Cottorij  Rice,  and  Hemp  are  not  cultivated  here. 

Jhbacco  is  but  very  little  cultivated. 

Roots.— T\imips.— There  are  a  few  raised.  When  sown  on  new 
land  they  produce  well,  and  are  a  profitable  crop  to  feed  stock.  Carrots. — 
None  am  cultivated  here.  Beets  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  but  only 
for  table  use.  The  mangel-wurzel  is  somewhat  Cultivated,  and  is  said 
to  be  the  best  kind  of  food  for  milch  cows;  their  yield  is  very  great,  but 
what  per  acre,  I  cannot  say. 

If  you  should  find  anything  that  may  be  a  benefit  to  agriculture,  or  to 
the  country  generally,  in  the  above  answer  to  your  Circular,  you  are  at 
liberty  to  place  it  in  your  vsJuable  Report. 

^       ^  '  JOHN  YOUNG. 

Hon.  Thomas  EwBAXK, 

Commissioner  of  Patents.  ,  m 


BucYRUs,  Crawford  CorNTV,  Onto, 

i  November  28,  1851. 

Sir:  Your  Circular,  of  (he  18th  October  laat,  was  duly  received. 
Want  of  leisure  has  prevented  an  eariier  reply;;  and  I  sincerely  regret 
thct  reliable  data,  from  which  to  obtain  the  mfohnation  you  ask,  n  so 
difficult  to  obtain. 

Tijfe  annual  Reportt  from  youT  Office  have  beoi^e  of  such  impurtuitee, 
and  are  so  much  sought  after  by  all  classes  of  chizens— particuteriy  the 
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that  it  would  appeir  of  sufficMiiit  im* 


ling  and  mechanical  portK>Di 
portance  to  induce  the  aiffetent  State  legitlataretto  make  aome  ptori 
flion  ibr  collecting  all  snch  iijfonnation,  and  having  retoras  made  of  the 
Mme  to  iome  one  of  the  couoty  officers  in  each  county.  This  coald  be 
done  in  our  State — with  but  little  additional  trouble  or  expense — by  the 
different  township  assessors,  and  could  bo  attended  to  at  the  time  of 
making  their  yearly  assessment;  from  which  returns  reports  could  be 
made  to  your  Office,  which  would  be  of  vast  benefit  to  all  classes. 

Under  present  circumstanoes,  much  of  the  information  furnished  you 
must  necessarily  be  very  impeifect.  I  herewith  annex  replies  to  the 
different  inquiries  contained  In  your  Circular,  giving  all  the  information 
in  lebtton  to  the  same  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain ;  and  it  is  as  cor- 
rect as  circumstances  would  allow,  although  I  am  aware  it  is,  in  many 
respects,  very  imperfect.         | 

Very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

,  J.  B.  LARWILL. 

Hon.  Thos.  Ewbank,       I 

Commissioner  of  Patents. 
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To  enable  those  who  are  hot  acquainted  with  the  size  of  our< county 
to  form  a  proper  estimate  of  its  productions,  as  ccMnpared  with  those  of 
other  counties,  it  might  be  pnoper  to  state  that  it  contains  barely  the  con- 
stitutional limits  of  400  square  miles,  which  is  smaller  than  most  coun- 
ties in  the  State;  and  that  a  part  oi  the  county  was,  but  a  few  years  since, 
purchased  from  the  Wyandot  Indians,  and  is,  as  yet,, but  thinly  settled; 
and  the  whole  county  is  new,  as  compared  with  the  eastern  pcvlion  of 
the  State. 

Articks  listed  for  taxation  in  Crato/ord  county,  0/no,for  the  yar  XBHX, 

as  retumtd  to  the  auditors  o^See. 

NanbM*.  Yslw. 

Horses,  all  over  2  years  old      -            -          5,262  ||94,717 

''^Cattle,  all  over  2  years  old        -            -        14,069  136,976 

Sheep,  all  over  6  months  old    -            .        68,878  43,978 

Hogs,  all  over  6  months  old                           18,386  26,014 

Pleasure  carriages         -            -            -             676  23,739 

Pianos  •                       .           ■           .4  409 

Watches            -            .     I       .            .             502  6,699 

Manufactured  articles   -            -                           —  26.277 

Merchants*  capital  stock            -             •  -             —  81,999 

Manu&ctures    ■            .            .            .               —  26,737 

Moneys  and  credits      -            -            -              —  206,208 

Total  value  of  taxable  property,  moneys,  and  credits, 

exclusive  of  lands     -  ■  -         .  «  .       $810,968 

The  amooBt  of  wool  exported  from  this  county  for  1851,  from  260,000 
to  300,000  Bounds,  at  an  average  price  of  37  cents  per  pound.  As  the 
wool  pMsed  tbiougli  but  few  hands,  the  transactions  in  this  article  could 
be  ascertained  with  tolerable  certainty. 

Pnmeipai  Crops. — The  pitncipal  crops  are  wheat,  com,  oats, 
seed,  tiniothy-seed,  and  hay^ 


WhMi. — ^The  usual  avenge  product  i»f  wheat  per  acre  U  fiora  16  to 
20  bushels,  although  30  bushds  are  often  raised.  Time  of  seeding,  iiom 
I5th  August  to  15ih  September;  some  sow  still  later.  The  time  of  har- 
veitiQg  eommences  genenlly  about  the  1st  to  the  8th  of  July,  and  oon- 
tinnei  aone  3  veeks.  Ko  |iarticular  preparation  of  seed  known.  Quan- 
tity sown  per  acre,  from  i  to  2  bushels,  genosally  I4  bushel.  WhM 
particular  variety  has  proved  most  advantageous,  not  informed. 

G»ni.<-Average  product  per  acre,  about  40  buliWls.  Cost  of  produo- 
lion:  12  cents  per  bushel  ie  paid  for  raising.  Fot  that  price  it  is  raised, 
cut  up,  and  delivered  in  the  shock,  not  husked  or  shelled;  the  land 
and  house  rent  furnished,  together  with  a  small  amount  of  pasturage-*- 
say  for  2  or  3  cows  and  2  horses.  Not  much  lOuiiiring  done  for  com. 
The  plough  and  hoe  mainly  used;  some,  however,  use  the  cultivator. 
The  general  method  of  feeding  is  raw,  and  often  fed  in  the  field,  without 
gathering;  but  it  is  believed  that  mucli  saving  wjould  result  from  boiling 
or  grinding,  especially  if  ground  with  the  cob, i  then  fed  to  cattle  and 
sheep.  No  knowledge  of  any  experiment  having  been  tried  to  ascertain 
what  would  be  the  product  of  any  given  quantity!  of  manure  of  any  kind. 

The  average  yield  of  oats  is  said  to  be  aboiit  40  bushels  per  acre. 
Considerable  quantities  raised,  both  for  home  use  and  for  exportation. 
Average  price,  20  to  25  cents  per  bushel. 

^ar/«y.— Average  yield  of  barley  per  acre,  40  bushels,  but  small  quan- 
tity raised ;  price,  37  to  40  cents  per  bushel.        \  ,, 

/fys.— Average  product  per  acre,  25  bushels;  jirice,  40  to  45  eanU  par 
bushel;  none  grown  for  exportatum. 

Peas  and  Beans. — No  fields  oCpeaa  or  beans  husad;  .pome  few  bean* 
raised  with  corn ;  usual  price  of  beans,  75  cents  per  bushel. 

Clover  and  Chrasscs. — Timothy  usually  produces  about  1^  ton  per 
acre.  Large  quantities  of  clover  were  formerly  raised  in  this  county.  In 
one  season,  a  few  years  since, over  20,000  bushels  were  exported.  Since 
that  tiina  the  seasons  have  not  been  favorable ;  the  grasshoppers  have 
destroyed  much,  and  it  has  become  more  profitable  to  use  the  pastures  for 
sheep  than  to  cultivate  clover  for  thMsed.  Timothy  is  generally  pre- 
ferred for  meadows,  when  intended  fiMay  or  pasture.  Some,  however, 
prefera  slight  mixture  of  clover.  (Quantity  sown  to  acre  usually  about  1 
pecfc^  of  either,  or  both  mixed ;  cost  of  growing  hay,  fl  50  to  $2  per  ton ; 
avBtagu  piice,  delivered,  $4  50  to  $5.  I 

ButUr  and  Cheese. — No  particular  or  systemitic  method  of  making 
butter,  although  large  quantities  are  annually  male,  both  for  home  con- 
f  uia^ption.  and  for  exportation.  The  amount  ezpanad  annually  will  not 
fell  diprt  of  200,000  pounds,  and  may  be  much  o^re;  average  price,  8  to 
10  eauti.  Very  little  attention  paid  to  the  manufectnre  of  cheese;  much 
that  is  consumed  here  is  brought  from  the  Westerta  Reserve.  No  mean* 
of  knowing  the  relative  cost  of  making  butter  ani  cheese,  nor  the  pro- 
duet  of -either  per  cow,  or  from  a  given  quantity  ojf  milk. 

AiM/ OaMfe. -.Cost  of  raising  until  3  years  \ old,  about  $13  to  $15; 
uaq^l  pnce  per  head  at  that  am,  $18  to  $20;  i«lue  of  good  dairy  cows 
in  apnug,  $16;  in  feU,aay  $12.  Cannola»y  bcrwiBUch  beef  100 pouada 
of  corn  will  yield,  or  which  stock  jimkda  the  uwit;  hut  the  Durham  slock 
ia  Mueiully  preferred  for  beef.    For  hMtkiug  ateanp,  bo  parucular  method 

Hawass  amd  ifeifes.— The  giowiiig  of  those  ia  Wcaenied  peofitabie  at 
pnaent  prices.    The  ezpenae  tiU  3  yean  old  §ai  eolu,  $45;  mnlea,  $$6^ 
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C0$iO.  Bwt nwthod  of  bc^duBg,  ^  i^tMAtfw.  HanhtrfaUmMtothe 
iMaeif  pradncfiMof  mneh^ril:  it  injum  the  di«p0tition,  aad  Mikas 
Imk  niMBfi.    So  say  our  be«t  horaeman. 

Sketp  tmd  WoU.—Om  fi^men  conaider  the  growittg  of  ahafpp  and 
wodL  at  fvaaant  pricaa,  bm  p^fitabte  aa  any  bnueh  of  tbair  fcaaintat,  if 
not  <he  moat  ae;  btU  they  d0  not  expect  the  lutywr'apno^i.  to  M^e. 
Coalofgioadiigcaaiaewool,a»rpouiid,abouil8QeAla;  ^^^e^i^bQDt26 
dota.  I  oau  hear  of  no  ezfeximentt  baTiag  been  tried  to  afoarttmbow 
■UMh  wool  m  guren  qaantityiof  hay  would  prodiice. 

I  boiiava  oar  fvnen  pnM  to  miae  good-aized  aheep,  altboogh  t|k(l,wocI 
ahaHid  Bot.be -aa  fine  as  bait  jSazony;  they  then  have  ittOxew«ol»aiBd  the 
ahacp  MO  worth  BMODB  £xr  mutton.  For  that  puipoae,  ^oy  «pia  the 
tamyvUbtheFioMchnMrino,  and  Other  large  sheep.  ThoMoction 
o#  fauBba  aMsally  raised  to  the  number  of  ewea  is,  I  am  inlofmod^  about 
Tito  the  100  ewea.  .  ^  _.  ^ 

Hfg9.—h.  considerable  ntnoiber  of  hogs  are  annually  raiaod  and  &t- 
iMiad  in  the  county;  but  tUe  moat  approved  breads  have  not  bofn  in- 
Hodneed.  No  experimeots  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  comnarative 
merita  oi  the  diffemnt  breejs,  the  best  modes  of  feeding,  or  the  best 
mwllieda  of  curing  poik  and  baoon. 

J?em;>.— -No  hemp  has  aa  yet  been  grown  in  the  couutv;  but  I  have 
no  dottbt  that  our  lands  (efpeciaUy  the  plains)  are  well  adaplod  to  the 
culture  of  hemp,  and  that  it  would  pay  much  better  than  wheat. 

J^rmp^y  CamUy  BteiSt  4c.,  are  not  cultivated  as  JUld  crff^,  at  least 
ao  as  to  be  used  as  feed  for  stock,  to  any  great  extent. 

Ptimiou.^The  re<  has  s#  completely  destroyed  the  potato  fear  aome 
years  past,  that  few  are  now  cultivated.  No  variety  appears  Id  be  ex- 
empt from  the  disease;  no  remedy  known  which  has  proved  of  much 
aervice.  Some  think  they  have  found  benefit  by  the  use  of  lima,  ap 
plied  so  soon  as  the  potatoea  are  taken  from  the  ground.  The  lime  dries 
the  surface,  and  it  also  previoots  the  disease  from  communicating  (torn 
unaonnd  to  sound  ones.       | 

fWitt  CWho-c.— The  culture  of  fruit,  particulariy  of  applea,  h»a  for 
many  years  past  received  c0nsid«abie  attention.  Many  of  the  beat  va- 
xiaties  known  in  the  United  States  have  been  introduced;  and  most 
kinds  grow  well,  and  are  of  equal  iavor  with  thoee  of  any  part  of  the 
State.  The  crop  is  usually  good;  but  within  a  few  yeaia  it  Np>^n 
pmch  injured  by  an  insect,  fvhich  stings  the  apple  when  yoong,  wm  de- 
poaits  its  eRg,  which  prodiloes  a  wonn,  that  eata  and  deatroya  tb»  yre 
of  the  appto,  and  causea  <|ecay.  No  remedy  haa  been  diaoownd  to 
prevent  its  ravages.  ShooM  this  evil  anbaide,  and  oar  pni^MPAiail- 
loeda  be  completed,  afibvding  cheap  transportation  to  the  ISaat  andAtulh, 
the  apple  crop  will  be  quite  |pioduetive. 

The  peach  crop  is  quite  uncertain;  the  biosaom  buda  fpimmf  get 
winter  bitten;  yet  when  th^y  escape^  the  crop  ia  aometimea  iMVa^ead 
the  qoalky  good. 

Gnyaa.^The  few  ezparimenta  which  have  been  triad  with  ll^  nape 
go  to  proee  that  it  could  be  {cultivated  to  advantage  in  many  p«cle  of  our 
county  whenevar  it  shall  receive  proper  attention. 

AfoMriiv.---No  expernofnta  have  been  inatitated  to  leat  the  litotive 
value  of  the  ^flaient  memtiea— no  liane  or  plaater,  and.  ao  fer  M|  I#ca^ 
aacertaiB,  certnnly  no  guai^.  We  have  in  this  county  seveeal  beoa  of 
theU-marl  as  good  as  to  be  fcund  anywhere;  but  it  has  not  been  tried  as 
a  manure. 


it  Dpc.    ion. 

9«0Tmua,  Oaio,  Jamm^  6, 1652. 

Sm:  I  have  aaeceeded  in  raiaieg  a  crop  of  com  the  peat  aeaaon,  the 
4ebit  and  ciedit  of  which  stand  thus : 

Dr.  >      Cr. 

To  10  days  Dkmghing. . .  $10  00    By  700  bushels  corn ... .  $218  75 

5  days  hairowing. . .         5  00  Fodder. 75  00 

^  daya  naarking  out  1  87^         14    two-horse    loads 

f.<*fy»P*«ti"5 4  00  pumpkins 10  90 

Si  bnahels  seed 62  \^ 

«Mn«  through  with  \ 

enftiveior 300  > 

GoiQg  through  with 

ahetel-plmigh. ...  3  00 

Cotthigaiidahocking  6  00  \  \ 

Interest  on  value  of 

land 18  00 

Taxes i  ao  ^ 

Wholecost $51  69^  Amount $30725 

I  find,  by  careful  comparison,  that  the  fodder  on  each  acre  is  worth 
more  than  U  ton  of  my  beat  hay  fer  feeding  shrtp  or  cattle,  the  market 
value  being  $5  per  ton  Ibr  hay.  These  figures  titke  the  fodder  exceed 
m  value  the  whole  coat  of  production  $24  31,  which  will  pay  for  board- 
ieg  and  husking—items  not  inclnded  above—amply,  leaving  all  the  com 
andpumpkins  aa  net  profit. 

The  10  acres  on  which  this  was  raised  have  been  in  cultivation  12 
yean;  it  is  rather  a  low  price  of  ground,  and  has  paid  as  great  an  annual 
profit,  I  think,  aa  any  in  this  vicinity.  I  see  as  much  of  the  elements  of 
cR>pe  m  it  at  present  as  when  first  cultivated — a  matter  of  vast  consequence 
to  the  fermer.  The  above  result  is  nothing  more  than  every  man,  by  or- 
dinary good  forming,  can  obtain  if  he  will  abstain  fiom  making  an  an- 
nual dividend  at  the  expense  of  his  capital.  I  know  of  no  other  aoarce 
fram  which  Hudson  (the  so-called  Railway  King)  oo^d  have  borrowed 
MB  system  of  management,  unless  our  American  fenliers  suggested  the 
Mea. 

I  have  computed  the  labor  and  the  crops  at  their  market  value,  and 
*i?  ?*^  •■*•  •**  ■••  afiy  error  in  my  calculations.  My  plan  will  be  to  feed 
all  the  produce  of  this  field,  and  return  the  manure  ao  ms4e  back;  give 
« thorough  ploughing  and  harrowing,  plant  end  cultivate  as  before,  and 
seed  with  clover;  then  go  through  with  the  cultivator  the  last  time;  by 
which  Qieans  as  good  or  a  better  crop  of  com  wUl  be  obtained,  and  the 
fieM  »^«|;hmi|ted.  I  have  omitted  to  state  that  the  field  had  been  used 
^sapMmre  the  seaaon  previous  to  plantii^g  with  com.  I  have  been 
?*"**^Pg  <**  Oaage  onuige,  aa  asqbedtute  for  i|i2l  fence,  for  three  yesrs; 
tafe  sewn  a  qiiart  of  aeoa  each  spring.  The  ^rst  quart  was  carsfiilly 
*"^  '  •ooWoj  a  number  of  days  in  warm  water,  fmru  which  I  ob- 
tained nearly  1,200  plants,  one-third  not  germinating  until  the  aeoond 
^P5P'  JRw  seeond^art,  treated  similarly,  did  not  produce  100  plants. 
On  t&l^SDlh'«f  last  A|«l  I  aovred  tfaethirdquait  of  aeed,  which  had  ^en 
ii;  warm  water  5  days,  to    which  I  added  as  much  Salerstos 
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as  1  cMild  take  up  with  tny  thumb  and  finger,  repeating  the  doee  as 
ollen  as  necessary.  As  $oon  a^  nown,  the  rows  of  seed  were  oonrered 
with  boards,  which  were  not  uken  off  unril  some  of  the  plants  had 
made  their  way  up  to  them.  I  think  every  seed  must  have  vegetated, 
as  it  produced  about  8,UC0  plants.  I  think  i^  inch  the  right  depth 
to  cover  the  seed,  and  tha$  it  is  essential  to  have  the  soil  deep,  mellov, 
rich,  and  moiet.  My  plao  of  planting  the  hedge  has  been  to  throw  up 
land,  ten  feet  wide,  with  the  plough,  going  as  deep  as  possible;  harrow 
until  well  pulverized;  strike  a  furrow  on  the  centre,  straight  as  a  line j 
stretch  a  line  over  the  centre  of  the  furrow,  put  in  the  plants,  14  niches 
apart,  carefully  pressing  the  soil  around  them,  arid  placing  them  exactly 
where  wanted.  I  cultivate  a  row  of  potatoes,  or  som6  other  vegetable 
which  will  not  shade  them,  on  each  side  the  first  and  second  seasons. 
As  to  their  capacity  to  stand  transplanting,  I  will  state  that,  io  28  rods  of 
two  year-old  plants,  put  out  last  spring,  not  a  single  failure  occurred. 
They  were  cm  off  at  the  ^urface  of  the  ground  when  planted.  They 
now  stand  nearly  5  feet  in  height.  It  is  my  impression  that  any  clipping 
the  first  summer  retards  their  growth.  Taking  all  things  in  view,  two- 
year-old  plants  are  the  best  /or  setting.  They  require  less atiention,  and 
make  a  fence  quicker.  The  expense  of  preparing  ground  and  planting 
will  not  exceed  10  cents  icr  rod.  There  is  a  large  portion  of  northwest- 
ern Ohio  that  is  level,  i^n^  abounding  in  low  grounds  that  are  moieor 
less  overflowed  with  wat^  every  season,  which  prevents  their  otherwise 
profitable  culture.  The  soil  being  of  the  moat  fertile  deacriptiea,  mskes 
the  draining  of  them  very  desirable,  aside  from  the  influence  they  exert 
upon  the  health  and  appeftrance  of  the  country.  They  scarcely  need  a 
drain  exceeding  18  inches  or  two  feet  in  depth.  Digging  them  with  the 
shovel  being  a  laborious,  costly,  and  otherwise  objecilmable  method, 
induced  me  to  try  oi-powier  for  the  purpose.  I  first  ploughed,  where  I 
wished  the  drain,  to  the  right  width,  and  as  deep  as  I  could;  thea  look  a 
scraper  and  hauled  the  diirt  into  the  low  places  adjoining  ihena  by  im- 
proving the  surface;  if  nof  deep  enough,  ploughed  agaiu,  or  uuitl  of  the 
reonired  depth. 

The  Report  from  your  Office  is  annually  diffusing  much  valuable  infor- 
mation through  our  land.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  noany  of  them  find 
their  way  to  those  who  naakc  politics,  instead  of  farming,  their  bustneas. 

1    Yours,  truly, 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewbaiv^, 

CommisiiontT  of  Putenh. 


BENJAMIN  SEABS. 


Honrr  Giubad,  Marion  Couktt,  Ohio. 

D€eemtber%\9Sl, 
Sir:  Your  Circular,  m^iog  inquiries  in  relation  to  Uw  agikulltvil 
producte  of  the  county,  came  to  hand  by  the  politeness  of  iL.  Ch«ie; 
and  I  onbrace  the  earliest  opportunity  possible  to  reply  to  your  inlsr- 

TFAmI.— Guano  has  n#ver  been  used  in  this  county;  our  soil  is  iBOilly 
a  clsy  soil,  with  some  ipuck  bottom  lands.  Wheat  is  town  fiooi  the 
1st  to  the  15th  of  September.  An  average  yield  is  about  35  boahsls  Io 
the  »cre.  We  sow  about  \\  bushel  to  the  acre.  But  Uttle  summer 
Wlowing  IS  done  here;  we  have  subsoUed  some,  with  excellent  lesults. 


H.  D«^  108. 
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Farmers  we  adppcinj^  the  pIsa  of  ploughing  from  8  to  1(J  inchini  H^n 

The  .verMja  pnot  ^Twh^t  at  ,ur  Wket  during  ISsfhis  h^n^ik 

i;^miM  for  white  wheat.     I  am  aaUsfied  that  the^best  sysVem  of  ^^iSt 

aod^r  seeding  with  oats,  seed  with  wheat;  then  with  clover      '^^ 
CJww.— Our  average  crop  of  corn  is  about  60  bushels  to  the  ac're-  aver 
age  pnce,  28  cents  per  bushel.     The  average  quanUty  of  hav  ^V  a^ 
is  2  tons;  seeds  preferred  are  clover  and  titmnhy,  mix^      Averse  S 
of  chee«5   per  pound,  6  cents;   butter,  10  centi.     \^ue  T^UTt 
cows  m  the  fall,  fU;  in  the  spring,  $18.     I  think  the  b^t  pla??f  br^?" 
ing  steers  is  to  take  Ihera  at  the  age  of  one  year,  when^v  in  h«n!S 
or  to  yoke  them  with  oxen  aire .d /broken.  ^      ^^^^®' 

Woolgrtnting  is  considered  profitable      Considerable  excitement  hai. 
existed  in  the  wool-market,  and  consequently  among  wooi-g^~ 
dunngrthe  past  season.     Ordin.ry  flocks  sold  readily  last  st^n^   afC? 
sheanng,  at  $1  each.     Thus  KM)  head  would  cost. .  f . .         '^S?^  iS 

Interest  on  $100 '^"x  ^ 

Cost  of  keeping  1 00  head  of  oVdinary  VhVep  oue  'yw* ". '. '.  \ .'  .* .' .'       75  00 


Total. 


181  00 


^^.t^vL'^J'a7?.:'3 .^^^}i  '^^  «>«  «t  taoo.  Esti^;^ 


nng 


the  profits  on  the  wool  taken  from  100  sheep  of  ordinary  qualitviS 
aUowmg  3  pounds  per  head,  we  have—  ^  q«wity,  and 

300  pounds  of  wool,  at  35  cents  per  pound ftl ns  nn 

45  limbs,  above  loss  of  flock.......  '  i^  S 

IW  sheep  on  hand ' ^  ^0 


Total. 


Deducting  cost  of  ilock  and  ke*cj>ini;    '*.!!..!..*.!!!!  loo  00 

Clear  profit  on  100  sheep,  or  50  per  cent,  profit '.  90  00 

J^rtlJL'  ^""^  ^*^»»*»~°'  and  provide,  for  graining  the  sheep  d^ 

IntenA  on  $850. .  .r. i2  S 

""!*«  (h  kM|iiiig, «« find  ih^p  irtih^iii)" ; ;;      : ;  ^  55 

^^"^9^ MW 

woith  of  original  flock i .  !T . . .                 oi^iSk 


250  00 


Totd. 


DeducUng  expense^.* .' .\* .* .V.* .'.*.*.'.*.'.'.'.*.'.*.'.'.'.*.*.'.'.'! !  .* .*  %5  00 

^  «.    CI**' profit  on  100  sheep TrTiia 

W59percent.  infiivoroffiuewool.               ^ 

25 
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For  mutton*  the  ordinaiV  sheep  will  excel.  Thene  fine^l  sh«p 
.  Jonly  besoW  at  those  prfces  for  stock-sheep,  and  mi8ing wooi.  Again, 
X  100  h^  of  fine  th«ee-nuarter  blood  French  or  8p««^  "JJ"^ 

VennoDt  stock,  at  $10  each •  '  m  n[\ 

Inten^t  on  $l/)00,  at  6  per  cent ^JJ  ^ 

Cost  of  keeping _««. 

^'-  I  1,160  00 

Total  expense. . .  •  •■ * 

Weight  of  wool  on  100  such  sheep,  at  6  pounds  jer  bead, 

600  pounds;  600  pounds,  at  60  cents  per  pound ^00 

451ambsrabovelossofflock,at$10each ^  JgJ  w 

Original  stock . .  ^ "  *      ' 

rp^l       ^ 1,75000 

lotai ,  1  fin  no 

Deducting  expenses • •  *     i.iww 

Clear  profit .1 

""^J^^ZnldM^,  large  bodied,  are  considered  best  for  mutto.. 
We  oflfer  another  calculation  on  100  native  sheep,  at  75  cents  P«^«^ 

Cost ^  5^ 

Interest  on  $76 - • --  jvj. 

Keeping  100  head  native  sheep,  to  cenis  each J^  ^ 

^     ,  164  50 

Total  expense 

Weight  of  wool  on  100  uttivt  sheep,  allowing  2^  pounds  each, 

260  pounds ;  250  pounds,  at  30  cents  per  pound < .  ^]ow 

46  lambs,  above  loss  of  flock,  at  75  cents  per  head ^  J^ 

Worth  of  original  flock 

rp,.,,  I  18375 

1  otal •. • « »j  EQ 

Deducting  expenses •     ^ 

Clear  profit • ^  ^ 

or  39  per  cent,  on  $75.    ) 

This  calculation  is,  I  Oiiuk,  about  correct.  It  will  be  ff  ^jj^i^^ '' 
reoHifes  a  much  larger  capital  for  high  priced  fine-wooUed  ^^^ 
the  swne  number  of  coarse;  yet,  with  the  latter,  if  tha  wool  grower 
IBolixes  the  same  amount  of  money,  ho  must  keep  naany  moreaaeep. 
and  consequently  invest  more  in  land,  when  ho  woidd  iiot  ^••^ J" 
onieli  profit.  Our  most  noted  wool-giowon  ore  J- •^^r/S^ 
S^i'stephen  Brown,  Ml.  GUoodr  BIcKibbor,  Smilh'o  IGtti}  Gtl- 
moiO)  Culmary,  6l  £lhol,  of  Iberia. 

1  am,  Y  respectfully,  your.,  ^ ^^,^  ^    ^.^^ 

Hon.  Thos.  EwB\NK. 
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Galbna,  Delaware  County;  Ohio, 

o       mi_, ,        ^  December  2Q,  1851. 

nhJl*i«  tThtS!?  .™*i    *^  ofmising  trAeor  in  this  portion  of  the  State  ol 

^^ir        ^i^  l^'^^y®'  ^  *"  ^^«  ^""^  P»rt  of  August,  and  turned- 
a  half  growth  of  the  clover;  let  it  lie  from  3  to  5  w^k    thin  i,?2-T 

ihomnghly  lengthwi*,  of  the  furrow,  JX>w  U  tt'of  sLi  H!: 
HJ^f^"Z^^t^ll"'f'\  **^"^  before  \L'Co'f'i:^eS»^ 

te  T^^^..^J!t^  a'^'J^"''  "^^  "^^  ^^  demand;  thSS-' 

K^iJ  Ifli       u'*!*®-  ,  Soon  after  tho  wheat  is  harrested.  the  stubhfc 

shooM  be  ploughed  under  6  to  8  inches  deep,  and  he Tuie  foll"wS 

'T!2Sk^r '""  ^'^'  ^7«^?«  ^»"  fi^  thrgiounrforoaror  «,r  ^ 

teVtWher  InH  ST.     ^P^*^'  ^^,  drawn  thence  to  the  pasture 

S^  WdeV  and^^n"^^^^  '°^  ^'  t^^  ^""°«  ^*°*«'>  ^^iVh  suf- 
c^  Tei^e  ^*°'  "*^  P"'^^  *°  *»«  *  P«>fi«*»«  ^y  of  feeding 

sow?i!']!K^h^f?h?/'"5^^.^°  the  spring  for  aa<,.     It  is  desirable  to 

rjheU^l^i^h.  ""^Tu  0°«  P»o"«rWng  is  sufficient.  Sow  2 
Dttsneis  01  seed  to  the  acre,  and  harrow;  then  sow  4  quarts  clover  anH  1 
qnaru  Umothy  seed,  and  harrow  once  more.  ThiffiL  Oie  fLid  fot 
posmje  or  mowing   in  which  state  it  is  to  remain  2  or  3  v4ni  tefore 

^^SiTlJ^''''  ''"^  ^"°^V^^  "«"  plough^  'a^d^rroSly 
uiwa,  will  improve  for  a  succession  of  years  ^^ 

.-^  ^"  produce  from  40  to  50  bushels  to  the  acre;  worth  16  to  20- 
cento;  ood  are  considered  a  very  exhausting  crop.  ^ 

treZ  a^il^iurj^J^*'**  '^  k"^^"'"  5^^'  ^»^*^»>  «»^°"»d  be  sown  and 
treated  sunilar  to  winter  wheat,  and  w  1  be  fit  to  harvest  10  duvi 
~oner;  produces  40  to  50  bushels  to  the  acre;  weighs  h^^  Td  X 
««driy  at  1  cent  per  pound.     It  is  considered  a  veiy  profitoWe  crop 

hnf!T  ""^  P?^"^  ^^  J^  1^  »>"^«^  '^  ^«  «^^;  ^  only  Sd  for 
*»omecoii«umption;  worth  #1  per  bushel.  ^ 

Da^T^JSli  l?"*^  "l"*"'  *^'  »'•*«*'  »°d  produce  most  hay  oi 
PMtoio  when  sown  together;  quantity  of  hay,  ab^i  U  ton  ner  a^re 

^vT.;  S;  ^^'^^  ^P'  i»  ^  the  bo«  fertiliir,  luid  sLuld  ^  ^wn 
r2l  tli!  ZIT^'  ®  ?""*"  P^'  "^'*'  •*^*»»*^  °oJ  bo  pastured  first  ye^ 

th^?l?3:tlL^  *^'  ^'  »^-'  -^i"'  "  «  «PP-nt 

ilS^^IJ^'™^®  P"*^  ?^  *^'^'  ^"®«  between  fall  and  spring  fronr 

P^5!*^TJ^h!i  '  ***"  othoroottlo;  aio  more  peaceable  and  liore 
CXrLJhTL^  ''!!!?  "'^  "**?•  ^'y  breaking  when  quite  young. 
oW  TwLiTTL^^  ^i*o  oin  yoke  tho  steers  Eefore  th2y  are  1  yeSr 
^  I^h!;i?*'122  ^t.  **^*'  "^  ^»»  **o  *  li"le  work  at  lodd 
STiil^i&t^!*^'^'*'*^''  ^r  ^  *™  ^^  •'«  thn^e  year,  old; 

«TJ21^!I3?"!?fn***^**P*^*^-  Co»t»  can  be  raised  until  thor 
««  5  yoM.  old  for  $10  per  year,  and  will  then  be  worth  f  T5  to  $lOt 


I 
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Ma«.  ih.t  r.i«.  colts  shmiia  ir««  in  P^*"- ^^^  ^'^SSS'^^i^ 

ts^^&  r.rcr*.;%r:^-j/L.  h.-,  ^  i^  .s 

..'S^r^'^^dVo?  w^ool  betw^n  coarse  and  ^^f  «  "«^^*^^i 
r^'^eT^oral'Vhe'p^^^^  -i-d,  about  75  fto.  100 

SIL  potatoes.    We  frequently  get  as  niany  bushels  ''^  ~™  P« '^;^^i,*^^ 
can  bTraised  with  the  sanle  tending,  and  not  half  ihc  laDor  oi  pimn     5 

^'"^l^C^^'of  Orchards  has  met  with  much  attenUon  for  •  few  yeiuj 
paaf^^Tuffis  not  only  valuable  ^'/^'es'"' rhT^S^'^^ 
mice  and  ready  sale  in  all  the  «o^°V'^^^?^^^^^^^i5!L^  J^to 
Ktter  profit  can  be  realized  from  land  set  in  <^hoice  o«»^Ji,  •««  ^ 
feed  stSck,  than  from  any  kind  of  «>otcrops.  We  ^^^gd^lS-id 
good  keeping  apples;  a«»<*g^»^!"'**^8^/'SS^'"J!rf  *^ 
Secning,  I&xbury  russet,  golden  '^^"•^'  Sp^tienl«g^i«,  nn-uy* 
Kme  of  ;he  Rambi  keep  well,  and  are  excellent  mt^l  «^-  ^^^ 

OroMges  —I  am  told  that,  in  Seneca  connty,  Ohio,  they  »»▼«  »"°^ 
a  Sy  ^  better  fof  wheat  than  clover,  on  account  of  wm^ 
?ng  3.  If  so,  it  is  irorthy  of  particular  coii-^^^  ^^  ^^. 
killing  is  of  great  damage  to  oar  wheat;  '^^^^not  only  th Jt,  ejimotny 
Ciop  is  fiir  mSre  valuable  than  c  over,  the  bay  •^^'^'f'^'^^^ ^^ 
cent,  more  than  any  olhef .  1  wish  it  were  definitely  undentood  Ihet  do 
grua  is  so  valuable  for  haly  as  timothy,  or  herdagimai. 

*       RaspectfuUy,  yours,  NATHAN  D«STIN. 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank, 

amfmsmtmer  •/  Paientt. 


M.LF0RD  C.vr«,  Ukion  ^J23;^^Ti86l. 

Sir:  Your  Circular  was  d"»y '^^^•^^"l*j:;f  JST*  ^^  "^^ 
your  inqniries  a.  well  as  my  limited  ^^^^l^^^^i^!^  „„eh  -o« 
^  W*.i.-Union  t«ounly  8«>y»  <»°?f?»SI^  .S«2i  S^ 
than  her  home  consumpHpn.  Oar  soU  la  •f^*?  SS^T^m^o 
SSucta,  com,  beef,  pork,  butter,  cheew»,  hay,  and  wwrf.  Tin-  -  » 
guano  used  in  the  county. 
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^  yieid  per  acre,  40  bushels.  Cost  oi  piodoetioiu 
1^  «i«t»  per  boahal.  Beat  mode  of  cnlnire:  plough  8  ti  JS 
dmft  flam  in  rows  3^  feet  c«sh  way,  or  4  ibet  one  way,  and  diiB 
10  to  12  iaehea;  etir  the  gmind  often  (aay  twice  a  week)  with  Tfevdi 
and  cuUvfltor.  Beat  Method  of  foedin^;  where  corn  is  cheap,  Mkui 
kflra,  (froiA  15  to  20  centa  per  bushel,)  is  that  which  requires  the  letit 
tabor;  it  will  not  do  to  grind  or  cook. 

CtaMT oii^  CVwaief.— Quantity  of  hay  per  acre,  U  ton;  grass  aeedf 
]««ftRed  m  kying  down  are  dover  and  timothy.    There  should  be  8 

Cnda  of  each  used  to  the  acre.    Red-top  used  on  moist  land.     Coat  of 
/  in  the  stack,  $2.     Yalue  of  hay  per  ton,  firom  $3  to  $4;  difference 
•wing  to  ita  being  near  or  remote  fitom  a  village. 

Dairy  Huabamdnf.~-kfenqp  yearlv  produce  of  butter  and  cheese,  900 
pounds  per  cow.     There  have  been  matances  of  obtaining  600.     Com-    v^ 
paradve  cost,  about  3  pounds  of  cheese,  equal  to  2  of  butter. 

Those  who  follow  cheese-making  here  make  very  little  butter  until 
after  the  middle  of  October.  They  set  their  nulk  in  pans  or  crocks, 
let  it  stand  from  24  to  36  hours,  then  skim  and  let  the  cream  stand  as 
much  longer,  then  chum  in  Cro well's  patent  thermometer  chum,  gom- 
roon aack  salt  is  used;  buttermilk  all  worked  out,  then  put  down.  No 
other  substance  is  used.  Average  price  of  butter,  12|  cents  per  pound. 
Cheese,  6  cents  at  the  place  where  manu&ctured. 

Neai  OMe.^CtmX  of  raising  UU  3  ycian  old,  from  $12  to  $18— aver- 
age, say  $t  5.  Value  at  that  aac,  from  $15  to  |30,  according  to  size  and 
quality  Mrerage,  say  $22.  Value  of  good  da^  cows  in  the  fall,  about 
$12  M;  in  spriiig,  |^.  I  will  menTy  observe,  that  our  best  farmeo 
CQOsidv  it  neeesawy  that  their  stock  of  aU  kinds  should  be  fum&he4 
with  a  f»U  sialy  of  stmw,  d&c.,  in  their  yards,  stalls,  or  pens;  and  tint 
the  maaiire,  whea  made,  should  be  notected,  as  much  as  possible,  from  ' 
the  heat  of  the  smi  and  drenehing  raios. 

Bnmkmg  Statrt  le  Ms  YeAe.— My  plan  is  (and  1  have  broken  a  good 
nuiT)  to  brsak  thMi  the  winter  before  they  are  two  years  old.  Pint 
get  mem  into  the  3rard ;  then  into  a  small  pen,  so  strong  that  they  can- 
not break  ewt;  then  ired  them  com>n«bbing,  and  handle  them  gently. 
Grt  then  yoked,  if  poasiUe,  before  they  we  aware  of  it;  then  feea  then 
■ore  com.  Now  hitoh  them  behind  a  steady  yoke  of  cattle;  drive  them 
arotind  awhile;  then  feed  them  more  corn;  now  make  them  £Mt,  and 
thSft  cinyoke  them,  and  feed  a  little  more  com.  Repeat  the  whole 
opeisMion  the  next  day  twice,  morning  and  evening;  do  not  fotget  the 
com.  The  third  day  put  them  in  the  lead.  Handle  them  a  little  every 
day,  morning  and  evening;  yoke  and  unyoke  every  time.  Do  not  beat 
theoL  If  yon  cannot  make  them  do  as  you  wish,  and  get  vexed  with 
them,  do  not  abuse  them,  but  feed  them  com.  You  will  soon  be  able  to 
drive  them  alone.  This  ahoald  be  done  aoon,  as  they  never  will  be 
bsoken  right  widmut.  Now,  if  yo«  have  a  small  stock  and  a  light  sled, 
thev  will  haul  eaeugh  to  feed  them;  and  this  will  be  enough  for  them 
to^  jwifving  aod  eTOMng,  and  they  will  very  soon  be  quite  handv. 
But  miad,  von  WMt  gitc  tham  oora  every  time  you  yoke,  and  enough 
until  they  become  quiet,  so  that  you  can  handle  them  and  get  up  to 
them  in  any  place,  and  they  never  will  forget  it,  but  continue  quiet  and 
geatti  dl  tU  Uvea.  ^      > 

Wml-grmtimg  im a  good  bnauiisa.  There  is  compareti vely  little  difii- 


I 
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ence  in  giowing  coarse  or'fine  wool  here.  Cost  per  Pfttn*>  *>  «5J«- 
W^no  i»  more  profitable  thin  Saxony,  however.  ThediywHSClnTrtcc 
does  not  compensate  for  the  difference  m  weight.  We  futr&jo  dspsnd 
nrincipally  on  the  fleece  heite  at  our  distance  from  mtikct.  A  ^P^ny 
hare  Saported  here  from  l-'rance,  the  past  season,  a  lot  of  the  Ram- 
booillet  sheep.  Their  avelrage  weight  of  fleece  (m  'hf^^'Vi^- 
pounds:  live  weight  of  heaviest  ewe,  187  pounds;  live  wei^t oCheavwst 
back,  220  pounds.  Sold  *ie  wool  at  30  cents  per  pound.  Wool  has 
ranged  (that  is,  the  last  cVff>)  from  33  to  48  cents  per  pound,  ^"^<|m«d. 
Proportion  of  lambs  to  ewes  in  small  flock,  one  to  the  ewe;  large  flocks, 
unless  thiere  is  extraordinaiv  care  taken,  one-fourth  loss. 

A  large  proportion  of  Union  county  is  yet  comparatively  new  snd 
unsettl^.     Some  excellent  stock  are  in  the  south  part  of  it. 

RespeC^Uy,  yonr,,       ^^^,^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank,! 

Commisswner  of  Patents. 
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ITarlton,  Pickaway  County,  Ohio, 

DeeetfUmr,  1851. 

Sir:  I  received  your  Cifcular  of  August,  1850,  through  the  poHleness 
of  the  Hon.  Edson  B.  Olds,  representative  in  Congress  from  this  dis- 
trict, on  the  26th  of  Octob*  last.  The  time  being  short,  and  I  not  aware 
of  being  called  upon  to  Answer  any  such  questions,  and  the  lack  of 
education,  and  my  imperfect  knowledge  of  agricultural  chemistry,  1  fw 
will  render  me  incapable  of  replying  in  a  satisfcctory  manner;  yet  the 
interest  I  have  always  taken  in  agriculmral  pursuits  prompts  me  to  say 
something.  It  will  be  a  plain,  simple  statement  of  fects,  of  ^hich  yon 
can  make  such  disposition  as  yon  think  proper. 

There  arc  four  things  that  all  formers  should  strictly  attend  to:  1st, 
good  fences;  2d,  good  cultivation  in  good  time;  3d,  save  all  manure  and 
everything  that  will  fertilite  the  soil,  and  apply  it  in  lime;  4th,  good  care 
of,  and  economy  with  all  things. 

Manure  is  one  of  the  most  particular  things  that  all  farmers  should 
pay  strict  attention  to,  and  see  that  it  is  all  saved  and  wctt  applied.  I 
know  nothing  of  agricultural  chemistry  only  what  nature  and  experience 
have  taught  me;  and  do  not  credit  the  statements  of  learned  chemists, 
ench  as  Liebig,  and  a  host  of  others,  who  contend  that  vegetation  receive* 
the  greatest  part  of  its  neurishment  by  and  through  the  atmosphere— a 
thing  reason  and  nature  will  not  admit  of.     If  such  statements  be  tnw, 

I  have  toiled  and  labored  with  manure  60  years  in  vain  |^  that  is,  if  98 
loads  of  manure  out  of  100  are  in  vain.*  In  my  opinion  there  is  but  one 
way  that  manure  can  be  kept  till  it  is  decomposed  without  lotiDg  some 
of  Its  virtue^  and  that  is  in  a  manure-cellar.     (See  Patent  OflBoe  Report 

[•  No  chemiM  tracba*  the  doctine  that  "  98  loads  of  manmre  oat  nf  100  •**  ^J^**^".  ?^ 

II  BitfcioM  Oar  corrrspondeat  i«  £ghtiii(  a  windmiU  of  bia  ovn  aattiDf  up.  R«  tliaoretteM 
viova  art  of  no  valot;  but  hia  aagfvstiora  in  (urn  eeonomy  ara  voftby  of  attantioB-] 


oiXSil^tt^m  363^  Thi next  to  mamMe  ia  lime;  as  for  plaster #r  fiMUio, 
itia  QOftused  in  ttiia  aaecian  of  country.  The  quantity  of  lu»e  »  W 
applied  m  Nmnalerial;  tikm  ia  liule  danger  of  applying  too  mochif  auM 
wnblMMil*  In  a  freattooe  aoil,  lime  if  equal  to  manure,  if  opt  pnfm^ 
ablov  Im  thia  section  of  country,  our  lime  is  all  burnt  of  pebUe  atoo^, 
taken  out  of  the  Seioto  river  mad  smaller  streams;  there,  is  no  lock  Ui&»> 
iteae  in  the  Scioto  vallev  south  of  Columbus,  while  north  it  is  in  abund- 
ance, lime  out  of  pebble  stone  is  better  for  land  than  that  which  i$ 
biunt  out  of  rock  stone.  Ia  the  year  1839  I  put  up  a  brick  bnUdina;  I 
hauled  out  all  the  rubbish  and  riddlings  of  lime,  which  was  about  four 
loads,  on  to  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  which  has  ever  since  produced  a  fourth 
more  than  any  other  port  of  the  field  of  all  kinds  of  grain.  I  fonneriy 
thought  no  soil  could  be  fertilized  by  its  own  productions;  but  long 
experience  has  taught  me  otherwise.  I  commenced  improving  in  the 
woods  in  1808,  and  liave  lived  on  my  fiinn  tiiice  1812;  it  was  a  thin, 
white-oak  soil— the  most  of  it.  When  I  int  coniDenced,  I  had  to  burn 
considereble  logs,  brush,  d&c.;  but,  by  trying  experiments,  I  have  ascer- 
tained that  the  brush,  litter,  and  leaves,  taken  from  one  acre  of  new  land 
when  first  cleared,  and  spread  on  an  acre  of  old  worn-out  land,  lUid  let  lay 
a  year  or  two,  will  make  it  equal  to  new  land,  if  not  better.  T^re  is  not 
an  acre  of  my  cleared  land  that  is  not  better  now  than  when  fiiat  cleared ; 
but  it  has  cost  me  labor,  attention,  and  care.  I  burn  nothing  on  the 
farm  except  wood  in  the  house,  6cc.  I  do  not  i^ree  with  soM  learned 
chemists,  who  say  burn  your  straw  and  carry  out  the  aahee,  mud  your 
land  receives  all  the  nutriment  it  drew  out.  I  have  a  neighbor  that  tried 
that  to  his  sorrow.  I  bum  nothing.  StubMet,  weeds,  briars,  and  even 
stump8---draw  them  out  on  a  poor  spot. 

In  this  section  of  coimtry  icheai  and  com  are  the  principal  crop^ 
though  other  kinds  of  min  are  raised  to  a  considerable  extent.     The 
corn  this  year  is  considiprably  better  than  laet — I  am  not  able  to  say  to 
what  per  cent.     I  expect  it  will  bo  made  known  by  abler  hands  than 
myself.    One  thing  I  will  state:  A.  R.  Foreman  &>  Co.,  in  Wayne  town- 
ship, measured  one  acre  of  a  field  of  300  acres,  which  yielded  150  bushels. 
In  this  section  of  country  we  cut  up  all  our  corn  and  shock  it  in  12,  and 
some  in  16  hills.     Square  16  is  rather  large;  if  the  season  is  we^  it  is  apt 
to  mould;  it  is  then  generally  husked  out  (when  dry)  in  the  fiekl;  the 
fodder  reshocked  for  feed  through  the  winter.     I  have  taken  a  different 
plan:  I  built  a  shed  by  planting  forks  of  white  oak,  which  were  about  a 
a>ot  in  diameter,  which  have  b^n  in  the  ground  21  years.     As  soon  as 
my  com  is  dry,  I  haul  it  into  my  yard,  husk  it,  and  put  ray  fodder  in  the 
shed.     In  this  way  I  lose  nothing,  and  have  my  fodder  dry  all  winter 
for  feediag,and  feed  on  the  same  yard  all  winter;  and  against  the  middle 
of  AusTist  it  is  ready  for  hauling  out,  and  is  the  best  manure  that  can  be 
applied  on  wheat  land.    I  have  oflen  been  surprised  to  see  most  of 
our  farmers  feeding  their  fodder  outside  of  the  fences  and  in  the  roads, 
and  losing  all  their  substance.     Thoae  that  feed  fet  cattle  feed  com  and 
all  together  in  feed  lots.    I  know  a  number  of  feed  lots  that  have  been 
fed  on  several  years  that  are  aiqjiarenlly  as  rich  as  land  can  be  made. 

As  to  your  last  question — Hm»  ami  degree  of"  highest  and  lowcwt  range 
of  the^fiutmHer — I  nave  kept  a  journal  for  the  last  two  years,  and  I  kftow 
no  other  way  than  te  copy  the  Inst  3retr,  though  1  expect  it  will  be  of  no 
service,  as  I  only  took  the  degrees  of  the  thermometer  each  day  at  eun- 


i. 
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•  clMiDgediteeKiiiirttytstrfMbtsMnlyjnykMWDaL  I  haf«  fte^imuly 
kaoiro  il  t»  ehwiigt  flon  tO  lo  90  degrees  in  6  hours.  It  anmrs  that 
W  ate  titvated  between  two  climaies:  south — say,  fer  ioitanee,  in  the 
M%hboihood  of  Chillieothe,  which  is  20  milen— the  harvest  is  generair^ 
ftom  0  la  10  days  earlier  than  here.  1  have  seen  it  frequently.  Their 
•p^  MoMons  were  all  shed  off  wh«n  ours  weie  in  full  Uoom;  and  north 
ftoM  «f— say  40  miles — it  {s  about  that  mueh  later. 


Mttrad  9f  my  Jovrnalfat  th§  year  mdiiig  December  1 ,  1851,  m  SaU 
Creek  tem^tip,  Fickawtiy  eaumty,  Ohio. 
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Date. 
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1651. 
Mar.  1.... 

«  ^  •  •  •  I 

S 

4 

5 

6.  •  •  • 
7.... 
8.... 

10.... 

11.... 

19.  .. 
13.... 
14.... 
15.... 
16. ... 
17.... 
18.... 
1».... 
as.... 

31.... 
99.... 
St.... 

Jt^  •  •  * 

9S.... 
9S.... 

9s7  •  •  •  •  • 

9B... 
99.,. 
SO... 
31... 
AprU    1... 

9... 

3... 

4... 

6... 

S... 

7... 

6... 

8... 
10... 
11... 
19... 
13... 
14... 
15... 
J6... 
17... 
18... 
19... 
90... 
91  .. 
99.  .1 
93... 
94... 
95... 


Jhfr 
96 


f< 


t7., 

9i., 


3U..... 


39 
33 
43 
46 
37 

31 
39 
28 
39 
40 
38 
38 
39 
50 
54 
44 
38 
39 
40 
39 
40 
49 
46 
49 
99, 79  at  Boon. 
64 
46 
46 
63 
€4 
48 
64 
44 
48 
64 
44 
49 
58 
40 
58 
48 
39 
44 
43 
36 
36 
45 
30 
56 
43 
44 
36 
36 
4& 
59 
50 
56 
45 
49 
41 


TIm  weather. 


Clear. 

Clear. 

Clear. 

Cloady. 

Clear. 

Snow. 

Ch\tij. 

Snow. 

Clear. 

Cloo^y. 

Cloudy. 

Clear. 

Clear. 

Clear. 

RJUB. 


Rain. 
Ctoody. 

Clear. 
Clear. 


Clear. 

Clear. 
Clear. 
Clear. 
Kata. 

CkHMlf. 

Cloady. 


Clovdj. 

Clear. 

Clear. 

Rain. 

Froat. 

Froet. 

Raia. 

Cloudy. 

Froat. 

Clear. 

Froat. 


Date. 


1851. 
May    1.. 

9.. 

3.. 

4. 

5.. 

€.  . 

7.. 

8.. 

9.. 
10.. 
I          11.. 
J9.. 
19. .  •  • . 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
90 
91. 
99 
99 
94 

3NI«  ■  •  •  • 

97..... 

98 
99. 
30. 
31. 
June  1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


TbenBometer. 


The 


.  ..^ 


Rain. 

Snow. 

Cloody. 

Cloudy. 

Ckv. 

Rata. 

FreeL 

Heavy  frost. 

doody. 

Clear. 

Clear. 


_  It 
Clear. 
Clear. 
Clew. 
Rain. 
Freai. 


6. . .  ■ . 

7... 

8... 

9 

10 

ll....« 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

V.I 

90 

91 

22 

23 

94 

95 

96 

97 

96 


99* • ••* 

Mr*  •  ■  •  • 


44 

29 
37 
50 
36 
4U 

43 

56 
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Nov.  16 

17 

Ir 

19 

80 

91 

23 

M 

84 

95 

26 

27 ; 

98 1 

30 ' 


Thermometer. 

The  weather. 

Derna. 

40 

r.leer. 

39 

Clear. 

3« 

Clear. 

33 

Clear. 

4U 

Rain. 

» 

Clear 

32 

Clear. 

34 

Cl^-ar. 

35 

Clear. 

SO 

Snow. 

29 

Clear. 

34 

Clear. 

49 

Cloud  f. 

98 

Clear. 

37 

Cloudy. 

The  coldest  days  were  in  January — on  the  ISlh,  at  sunrise,  the  mer- 
cnry  wta  6°  above  zero;  on  the  30th,  3°  above;  and  on  the  31st,  pre- 
cisely at  0.  The  wannest  days  were  in  September — the  mercury  was, 
on  the  10th,  93°;  11th,  94P;  12th,  95^;  13th,  94°.  The  season  was 
very  dry  in  June,  July,  August,  September,  and  October. 
Very  respectfully,  your  most  obeaient  servant, 

WILLIAM  JULIEN,  Sew. 
Hoa  Thom.\b  Cwrank, 

Cmnmutaioncr  of  Patents. 


Ci-^LUPoLiP,  G\LLi.v  County,  Ohio, 

Novembtr,  1851. 

Sir:  Through  our  mutual  friend,  the  Hon.  D.  C.  Uoddard,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  a  pockase  of  Agricnltural  Circulars,  which  I 
promptly  forwarded  to  such  of  tlie  practical  farmers  of  southern  Ohio  as 
I  supposed  would  be  enabled  to  give  you  full  reports  on  the  agriculture 
of  that  portion  of  the  State.  Should  they  comply  with  my  earnest  soLi- 
ciutions,  we  shall  have  tlie  pleasure  of  seeing  them  in  your  next  Patent 
Office  BepAt.  But,  as  a  large  portion  are  more  practical  than  theoreti- 
cal, in  all  probability  they  will  decline  the  request,  and  southern  Ohio 
will  continue  unreported.  Therefore  I  have  tiucen  upon  myself  ihe  task 
of  saving. something  of  the  soil  and  agriculture  of  this  portion  of  Ohio, 
in  oraer  to  lemove  Uie  impression  set  afloat  by  the  Slate  Board  of  Agri- 
culture  in  their  report  to  the  Leffislature — that  this  region  of  country  was 
&usceptiU«  only  of  being  used  l>r  sheep  pastures.  I  trust  I  shall  be  able 
to  show,  BiMt  conclosivelv,  that  it  is  the  very  best  Dortion  of  Ohio;  and, 
taking  iaip  consideration  tne  susceptibility  of  the  whole  country  for  agri- 
€ultowliii|iiovement,  and  the  inezhaostible  partially-developel  mineral 
weaMi,  it  IS  not  extravagant  to  say  that  no  portion  of  Ohio,  nor  of  any 
part  of  thr  United  States,  of  equal  extsnt,  exceeds  this  in  prospective 
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wealth ;  which  we  shall  tike  the  liberty  to  speak  ef  in  the  sequel  of  these 
desultory  observations. 

From  the  junction  of  the  Big  Scioto  to  the  mouth  of  the  Maskioguniy 
and  extending  back  some  40  miles,  the  physical  topography  preaenti 
sboot  the  same  aspect  of  hdll  and  dale.  The  first,  when  cxaniiied  as  le 
fertilizing  ingredients,  is  f^und  to  contain  silica,  calcareous,  and  ai^ilia. 
ceous  compounds,  in  all  lecalities,  in  greater  or  less  proportions  of  each, 
and  by  an  improved  system  of  farming— that  is,  returning  a  quid  pro  91M, 
and  keepiDg  the  land  in  heart— can,  and  does  often,  tarn  out  from  6U  to 
100  busiiels  of  com  per  acre,  and  from  20  to  90  of  wheat.  The  valleys 
or  low  lands  are  corapounded  of  deposits  of  vegetable  decompositions, 
with  lets  portions  of  calcareous  ingredients,  based  on  an  argillaceoiu 
subsoil,  with  an  adaptation  to  corn  and  Irish  potatoes  more  particiilariy- 
and,  when  dejuived  of  its  vegetable  exuberance,  is  well  adapted  to 
wheat  culture.  In  a  latitude  of  39°,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  all 
products  of  the  tempeiate  zone  grow  well.  Corn  is  planted  in  lands  al- 
ready exhausted,  and  in  lalnds  well  kept  up:  the  average  crop  is  reckoned 
at  about  35  bushels  per  aci«  the  present  season;  which  is  about  an  aver- 
age* in  a  series  of  five  yetfs,  of  ordinary  seasons. 

Wheat  is  cultivated  witp  more  system  and  care  than  corn,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  staple  articles  of  agijiculture.  From  results  well  ascertained,  it  is 
believed  the  average  crop  khis  season  is  about  15  bushels.  The  seas^m 
was  remarkably  iavorable»  The  spring  was  wet  and  cool,  and  wheat, 
even  in  poor  lands,  shot  ui)  and  was  hastened  to  maturity,  and  geiaegtXij 
harvested  in  June,  withbpt  the  presence  of  fungus,  or  rust,  or  Hessian 
fiy.  The  berry  was  full  sind  plump,  weighing  ^boat  62  poonda  to  the 
bushel;  and  never  have  the  millers  turned  out  a  better  titicle  of  flonr 
than  is  about  being  shipped  to  southern  markets. 

When  lands  are  kept  in  heart  by  a  totation  of  crops  or  fertilizers,  boun* 
tiful  crops  are  taken  off;  but  when  kept  in  com  until  ran  down,  and  then 
sown  in  wheat,  the  crop  is  invariably  small.  Many  are  now  goin^  on 
with  a  regular  rotation  of  plover  and  cereal  crops,  ana  occaaionally  brins- 
ing  in  a  crop  of  corn ;  by  irhich  a  full  remuneration  for  labor  is  obt^ned. 
When  it  is  sunposed  that  -wheat  designed  for  seed  contains  the  embryo 
of  weevil  or  Hessian  fly,  previous  to  being  sown  it  is  soaked  in  alkali, 
which  effectually  destroys  it.  By  many,  blue  grass  is  preferred  as  a 
fertilizer. 

Otitt  succeed  well  hens  in  an  ordinary  season ;  it  averages  abont  4& 
bushels  per  acre.  With  wheat,  it  is  also  cultivated  for  ezpoctatiDD. 
Since  the  Meiican  war  has  terminated,  it  does  not  command  t  price 
to  remunerate  the  labor  of  cultivating;  but  our  fermers  are  lAbitnated  to 
cultivating  various  crops,  and  continue  it  more  particulaily  for  home  con- 
somplioa;  the  burplusage  is  sold  for  foreign  or  southern  mwkote. 

Faiaiaet  grow  well,  and  on  gnod  lands,  well  adapted  to  potato  coltoie, 
900  bushels  are  taken  fiDm  each  acre.  Those  of  early  Tarieties,  set 
eaiiy  in  llarch,  and  kept  clean,  need  no  other  labor,  and  will  matnie  by 
the  1st  of  August,  and  are  harvested  in  September,  and  sent  to  maiket 
on  the  fatt  tide  in  the  Ohio.  At  the  preeent  time,  on  the  margio  of  tbla 
eoonty,  (Gallia,)  there  are  over  50,000  bnshds  of  potatoes  iai9%on  flat- 
boatt,  attached  to  the  Ohio  shore,  awaiting  a  tide  to  go  oW;  they  readily 
eommmd,  when  dug,  30  cents  per  bushel. 
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jjothW  «e  an  important  facanch  of  agriculture  in  this  portion  of  OhioZ 
One  of  oor  asoat  aztenaifie  mflrdwita  and  produce-dealers  is  of  opinion 
that  some  6,000  bushels  will  go  from  this  county  (Gallia)  the  ptaaent 
aeasoii.  While  out  obtaining  that  information,  and  on  making  inquiry 
vhat  number  of  barrels  of  fiour  would  be  shipped  from  the  steammilla  of 
this  county  daring  the  present  season,  one  of  our  largest  operators  in- 
formed roe  that  it  would  reach  some  20,00J)  or  30,000. 

CfrmBses. Hay  b  also  an  export  article,  and  was  most  abundant 

during  the  past  season.  On  good  bottom  lands,  the  average  yield  is 
tbout  one  and  a  half  ton  per  acre.  Herdsgrass,  or  red-top,  is  the  pre- 
dominant grass;  although  timothy,  on  dry  lands,  succeeds  well. 

Dairy  Husbandry. — No  great  attention  is  given  to  dairy  operations; 
but.  during  the  spring  and  summer,  every  family  makes  a  surplus  of 
butter,  which  is  sold  to  raerchanU,  re  washed,  and  the  extraneous  water 
extracted,  and  packed  into  kegs,  and  sent  off  to  foreign  markets. 

Oaitle. But  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  improvement  of  the  breeds 

of  cattle.  The  common  stocks  are  of  a  kind  that  live  on  browse  a  great 
portion  of  the  winter,  and  short  pasture  in  summer,  and  are  worth,  at 
Ihree  years  old,  from  $12  to  $16.  This  is  the  stock  that  best  suite  com- 
mon  farmers  not  provided  with  sheds  and  plenty  of  provender,  and  will 
be  fet,  with  half  a  chance  every  fall,  with  less  food  than  is  required  to 
fetten  the  improved  breeds;  thus  enabling  ordinary  farmers,  on  small 
ferms,  to  supply  their  families  with  the  luxury  of  fat  beef  almost  sponta- 
neously. At  the  same  time,  a  better  class  of  farmers,  with  extensive 
pastures  of  luxuriant  grasses,  and  well  supplied  with  winter  food  and 
lAielter,  are  paying  some  attention  to  the  improvement  of  their  stock, 
having  some  fine  crosses  of  Durham  and  the  stock  introduced  by  the 
Scioto  Company  some  years  since.  ,  ,      r      c 

Horses  are  not  raised,  except  for  domestic  purposes,  and  but  few  hue 
hones  are  to  be  found;  good  draft  horses  are  more  highly  prized  than 

those  for  the  saddle.  .  ^     ,  •  j 

Some  attention  is  paid  to  raisingmw/e*,  both  for  domesuc  purposes  and 
other  mark ete.  They  readilycommand ,  at  2  years  old ,  from  $40  to  $60 . 
Thar  aie  in  demand,  and  are  considered  profitable  stock. 

simp  mnd  WoU  attract  much  attention,  both  for  home  consumption  and 
foreign  markete;  but  few  have  engaged  in  the  sheep  business  as  an  ex- 
diMva  branch  of  agiicultufe.  Every  former  has  his  flock,  and  many 
have  thoae  of  the  best  croaaes  of  the  merinos  and  South  Downs,  and 
other  apnioved  stocks;  and  aU  sett  wool.  Large  qoantities  am  annually 
amchMM  and  shipped  to  eastern  markete;  it  commands  remonaraung 
prices,  an4  is  considered  a  profitable  branch  of  bostneas  to  thoae  who  raise 

apool  to  sail* 

Soma  extensive  woollen  fecteries  are  esublisbed  among  and  near  us,  and 
an  in  aetiva  operation ,  manafeetunng  febrics  for  home  consumption  and 
for  the  people  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  and  thus  relieving  them  of  the  bur- 
dan  of  duties  on  imports,  or  onerous  charges  for  land  trahsportanon  ftom 
eMtem  manufecteries ;  and  enabling  every  one,  in  that  respect,  te  be  inda- 
pendent,  and  consequently  happy.  .       ,  •,         j  *_ 

Aff#  aia  not  piodnced  io  great  abundance.  The  conunual  demand  for 
eeiB^  anpely  the  wante  of  the  aaspts  at  the  iron  fiimaces  in  our  nein- 
itr,  and  «e  Kanawha  saBoe,  diMt  somesnty  miles  by  the  Kanawha 
river,  makes  the  stock  of  corn  too  limiled  to  spare  much  to  hogs;  con- 
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seqnently^  pork  cannot  be'  raised  here,  convertad  into  bacon,  and  to  into 
maritet  in  competition  wit^i  that  produced  in  the  more  fertile  it^wns  of 
tha  Western  country.  Tobacco  succeeds  well;  yet  but  few  are  engaged 
jn  it  beyond  a  home  dcmatid. 

FruitB  of  fine  varieties  afe  being  raised  in  this  country.  Anplea,  peaches, 
pears,  apricots,  nectarines|  cherries,  &c.,  are  produced  to  a  IrantM  extent; 
out,  as  yet,  fruit  ailture  is  in  its  infancy,  though  th'e  day  is  not  ht  distant 
when  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  will  vie  with  any  portion  of  the  United 
States  in  the  production  of  good  fruit. 

When  these  desultory  sketches  are  read,  the  reader  may  at  on^  con- 
clude that' this  is  truly  a  region  better  adapted  to  sheep-fiutninr  than 
other  agricultural  operatioas;  but  we  say  to  such  that  agricultuiB  here  is 
not  the  predominant  and  exclusive  business  of  the  country,  like  the 
other  more  fiivored  a^cniltural  districts  of  Ohio.  We  boast  of  our 
inexhaustible  beds  of  iron-ore,  stone-coal,  lime-stone.  Burr  mill-itone,* 
earths  for  stope-ware,  fire  proof  brick,  with  our  forests  abounding  in  tim- 
ber suitable  for  ship  building,  steam-boats,  house-building,  and  a  variety 
of  other  purposes;  while  Ve  possess  the  enviable  privilege  of  being  in 
the  vicinity  of  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  majestic  rivers  in  the  known 
world— "the  beautiful  OHio." 

Already  is  the  mineral  Wealth  of  the  country  being  developed;  within 
the  extent  of  forty  miles  arfe  some  twenty  blast-furnaces  in  operation,  turn- 
ing out  annually  some  40JIIKX)  tons  of  pigirun,  worth  $25  per  ton— thas 
reluming  at  least  $1 ,000,(»>.  To  dig  the  ore,  to  haul  it,  to  chop  the  wood 
to  make  the  charcoal  snffldient  to  make  that  quantity  of  iron,  to  quarry 
and  haul  the  lime  stone,  tb  haul  the  iron  to  the  Ohio  river,  and  take  it  to 
market — require  an  expenditure  of  money  and  labor  to  an  extent  that  is 
unknown  to  any  but  the  otvners.  But  the  farmers  in  this  region  of  conn- 
try  can  bear  witness  to  the  immense  quantity  of  beef,  pork,  vegetables, 
butter,  era,  and  other  agticultural  products  sold  annually  at  the  fur- 
naces. The  millers  in  the  vicinity  can  also  tell  that  it  takes  a  **r^t 
smiirt  chance  "  of  flour  to  supply  them.  So,  aiso,  the  merchant*  can  tell 
what  an  immense  quantitt  of  shoes  and  boots,  coffee,  sugar,  molanes, 
ready-made  clothing,  shovels  and  axes,  it  takes  to  supply  them.  %nd 
the  two  or  three  hundred  wagons  can  tell  how  many  tons  of  ftifr  iron 
they  have  hauled  to  the  riier.  Indeed,  so  lucrative  it  the  iron  baSmess 
considered,  that  all  concerned  are  promptly  remunerated  for  their  labdf^aod 
all  are  in  fcvor  of  laying  ah  import  duty  on  foreign  iion,  and  ihQi  tiTing 
home  manufecttlrea  an  inctcaaed  spur  to  more  ei^nded  operati^. 

In  the  vicinity  o{  the  fi^aces,  agricultural  produets  find  a  tmdf  mar- 
ket, and  ofien  seemingly  ix  exorbitant  prices. 

The  coal  business  is  a  no  less  concern.  The  Pomeroy  bankf ,  some  16 
milee  above,  are  extensively  engaged  in  digging  and  shipj^iag  coal  to 
toiiN>t  on  the  Ohio,  and  siipplying  steamboats.  A  steamboat  of  immense 
power  ia  running  in  that  <rade,  cfften  taking  down  some  6  or  8  barges, 

*!!S^^''^  ^^^^^  bushels;  and  oOen,on  her  return-tripe,  alie  propels 
agaiiift  me  stream  from  8  to  13  empty  barges. 


(•w. 
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If  it  were  possible  to  ascertain  the  nmnber  of  bushels  mined ;  the  hands 
required  in  all  theopentioBaof  kiading,  going  to  market,  selling,  and  de- 
livenng;  together  with  the  hands  engaged  in  every  department,  and  fomi- 
Uea  dependent  on  that  enterprise  for  support;  it  would  be  swelled  to  an 
immense  amount,  and  astonish  these  not  acquainted  with  such  opera- 
tions. Here,  again,  is  a  home  demand  for  an  immense  amount  of  ag- 
ricaltural  piodueta.  So  extensive  are  the  coal  operations  of  the  Pomeray 
banks,  that  a  town  has  sjNmng  up  at  that  locality,  numbering  some  2,000 
persona;  where  but  a  few  years  since  was  a  forest  and  rocky  desert — ^ftt 
abode  of  the  owl  and  beasts  of  the  forest.  From  the  upper  banks  in 
Pometoy  to  tiie  Middleport  banks  are  some  four  miles,  and  presents  a 
continuous  villa^,  although  subdivided  into  four  local  towns,  united  on 
the  river.  Withm  that  distance^there  are  perhaps  some  two  or  three  mer- 
chant flouring-mills;  as  many,  or  more,  steam  saw-mills;  one  or  two 
foonderiee;  a  rolling-mill;  and  many  other  extensive  establishments,  re- 
quired by  the  enterprise  and  indnst^  of  the  people  at  that  place. 

In  addition  to  the  blast-iron  furnaces  and  coal  operations,  there  is 
springing  up  another  operation  that  will  require  a  large  number  of  hands, 
and  another  demand  for  agricultural  products — we  mean  the  salifur- 
naces  about  going  into  operation  at  Pomeroy,  where  salt  water  equal  to  the 
best  Kanawha  water  has  been  foimd,  and  can  be  manufoctured  into  salt 
at  as  little  cost  as  perhaps  at  any  other  establishment  in  the  Western 
couutry ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  immense  lumber  trade  going  on 
from  Racoon  river,  in  Gallia  county,  to  Cincinnati,  employing,  during  the 
winter  aeason,  an  immense  number  of  hands,  who  have  to  bo  fed  and 
clad  also.  A  large  number  of  hands  are  also  employed  in  building 
barges,  or,  iH  Western  parlance,  flat-bottomed  boats,  to  carry  ofl*  the  sur- 
plus products  of  agriculture.  And  now — taking  some  thirty -five  miles  on 
the  Ohio,  and  embraced  in  Gallia  connty — there  are  some  40  barges, 
kMMied  with  agricultural  products,  which  will  depart  for  other  markets 
on  the  first  tide  in  the  Ohio,  averaging  some  Si>  tons  each.  And 
with  such  an  association  of  varied  interests,  acting  as  handmaids  to 
each  other,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  this  part  of  southern  Ohio  is  to  be 
the  fiivor^  spot  in  Ohio,  and,  in  point  of  industry  and  intelligence,  will 
oatstrip  many  of  the  older  portions. 

We  aet  out  to  write  on  the  subject  of  agriculture;  but  it  was  found  ne- 
cesafnr  to  notice  the  home  demand  for  agricultural  products,  and  to  show 
thst  aU  the  varied  interests  are  going  hand-in-hand  in  nwking  the  people 
of  aoBthem  Ohio  lank  among  the  moat  intelligent  and  wealthy  portion 
of  the  weaterp  country. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

LEWIS  NEWSOM. 


MUSKIN'OITM  COUNTT,  OhIO.    ' 

Sim:  (n  answer  to  your  Ctfcular,  1  send  the  following: 

Wk9mi  has  been  more  than  an  airerage  crop  this  year.     I  think  it  will 

be  neat  90  bushels  per  acre.    TImm  ia  a  deciood  improvement  in  farming 

IbnwgboQt  this  ooanty.     Farmeii  ■{••begianing  to  inquire  into  the  beat 

fltodea  and  noost  advantageous  nminer  of  iimniiif,  that  they  may  get 
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tk«  best  yield,  and,  at  the  game  time,  not  iiiipov«ri*h  thetr  land.     1^,. 
•ra  uatng  the  subsoil  plough,  and  nowhere  do  they  tell  beSS  tf,^! 

h^vy  rain  It  may  be  prepaied  to  retain  the  watJr,  and  thna  pweiit  ita 

rtfi.?^f  *^K  '  ^',^'•"^^"8  S""i-«-  Wheat  is  generally  aownTfaTtow 
or  after  oeta;  but  fiequeniiy  two  or  three  croM  of  wheat  4U«  take,  in 
aucce^ion.  This  year,  owing  to  the  drongh^,  com  imu^  hw  be^ 
sown  more  than  usual.  The%verage  yield  of  our  cS^is  WX 
increase,  as  the  farmers  are  being  more  Lnvi need  of  thriSpiiCe'Tf 
ptoughiog  deep.     The  prevailing  kind  is  <<redc/iaj  beaJ^^Tihi 

best  ywld,  and  commands  from  3  to  5  cents  better  orice-  the  avpr.^! 
price  this  year  if  about  60  cents.  ^     '      *  ^^"^^^ 

]5t?«f(ff.r^f  k'.^"^'*.''^  done  between  the  30th  of  September  and 
,.nn^l  October;  but  some  farmers  plough  and  seed  until  wi^  rtmts  in 
upon  them,  or  rather  shuts  them  out. 

«.,^^1''"1[.  '?  generally  from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  July,  and  manv 
ftmiers  ihreah  from  the  shock  with  the  machine;  preferring  Out  kK 
machine  that  threshes  and  cleans  at  the  same  time  ^ 

Crtww  w  not  known  among  us  yet  as  a  farm  fertilizer. 

bT^''"^^,iL^«!!''^  "°  TT  '~.P'  ^•^  considerably  alfeeied 
Uw^nh^i^T    ""^^^  ^^^ir  dreughi.     Some  few  fieldi  will  not 

to  40  bushels  per  acre  m  tbe  county.  The  nrice  rarien  fuMnlK  m  S 
^nts  per  bushel,  influenced  by  the^facility  ^i^^tT  fT*^^ 

^sjSieTvt  tv"'^^*^'^^^r^  -^^  i.^^atiytiS;::s?p 

evenr  year  since  the  Indiaos  left  them,  or  the  first  seltleBSHil  of  the 

<iuS!i?rwi^"™Tr„'^^T.J*^^  ^°  *''^"r  ^»*'«  5^''  •«<*  «  «n"»««l 
2.  in  hn  Jr!f  ^  ^^/  ^''^'■^  y»®^*^  °«y  ^  w*^  to  vary  from  35 

^/ey  <mrf  i*yc  are  but  seldom  sown  in  this  oounty. 

1  f~y— ®«< «  luniUedqtmiUty  of  cheese  is  wtA  mmAm  in  «m»  ^mm.** 
•llhough  i«me  fermen  are  •iming  theiTtut^tSS  to  k     Cs^?aL 

*<ttr  IS  made  m  abundance  for  our  own  and  foreisTi  markite      lir«, 

or  miladdphia  rely  upon  out  county  for  their  yeariv  %\kwIv^nAm^n 

rie^auSit'i^h^Tn  r'  'I  i"''""^  ''r''  be'n??id?&e':?t^" 
M<«  of  2i  ^X"//  "^""^l^y  «>™«;>f  «"'  dinners  cannot  be  pRidaMd. 
Most  of  our  best  butter-mak^rs  are  from  Bucks  countv   PenMrU«nS 
The^.Ter.ge  pnce  is  from  10  ,o  30  cent,  per  pSlnSTV^HliTe 


i-Tksi.    The  price  of  cow,  yarie.  fro«  f  12  I  'gl     ^hS?,  uHSI^ 
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iiA|H««ford  are  being  largely  introduced,  and  the  stock  thereby  much 

I^^v^^iSi^l!!!^  'V}'""  T''^'  ^^y^ou^h  mnles  are  coming 
S^^sTorlfor  Z^^'  ^  *"  '''  *^  "'"'^  ^"""^  profitable,  eith« 

«*ee;».— Manyof  our  farmers  hare  entered  very  extensively  into  wool- 
growing;  are  introducing  the  fi.er  grades,  and  find  it  to  be  profit 
There  have  been  purchased  in  our  town  the  past  season  450,000  pound^ 
oi  wool  at  an  average  of  40  coats  pr  pound.  pounos 

H»^s  wre  not  extensively  raised  in  this  county,  and  pork-nackine  is 
done  but  on  a  limited  scale.  Some  two  or  three'^^rsonVdo  ^mS 
at  It  for  a  few  weeks  each  season.  ^'mcuimg 

Hemp  is  only  cultivated  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

Ef»t  Cropa.-^ts  are  not  extensively  cultivated   as   a  field  croo 

P^SL'r^^rr  r  7'"^  ^^'  experiment  with  their  own  stocfc! 

Potatoes. -Bolh  Irish  and  3wm  are  extensively  cultivated;  and  for 

he  last  few  years  the  former  have  Commanded  a  fair  price,  averaging  from 

30  to  60  cents  per  bushel.     This  year  the  crop  of  late  p(5tatoes  hL^  S 

^nous  y  affected  by  the  drought;  consequently,  the  price  is  sl^t^iS 

0\)  cents.  ' 

Fhiii  is  well  nigh  a  feilure,  both  apples  and  peaches;  a  very  few  in- 
fcnor  ones  are  offered  in  our  market  at  from  75  cents  to  $\  50  per  busbd 
JrculSviLdk"^""  ^^  *°  abundance  of  each;  but  few  pears  aiti 

fJ^T  K  *!?*•  '"ffij*'^""^'/  appreciated  as  yet.     Some  of  the  better 
ti»inerti  husband  it,  and  are  beginning  to  use  lime  to  a  limited  extent 

Yours,  respectfully, 

rp  o  r,  JAMES  L.   COX. 

Thomas  Ewbank,  Esq.,  ^^-^. 

Commissioner  of  Patents. 


r  MCCONNELSVILLE,  OlIIO, 

_       ^  December,  18,  1860.    ' 

r.»l^'\  u^FT'''^"/^^  *^^  ^"^  duly  received,  but  not  answered,  be- 
cause  It  called  for  mformauon  by  States.     That  of  the  present  yeir  i. 

TZ  ^1    f  .K  '^^K.^  ^  ^"^^^^  "'  so  far  as  my  information  extends, 

iL*!  P«bhc  appears  to  me  to  require. 

Ishail  in  most  of  the  answers,  confine  myself  to  reliable  informatioa 
^o»bcK>k8  and  persons,  to  ray  own  observations  and  experience,  and 

S^!r!?l?''rS?."'^?"'°S''*^J**®.P"^'"^^«^  ^P^"^  fro™  yoi^  Office  and 
n«21^iri''L?.'j.''*  ^'^f  ^?"^  ?^  Agriculture.  A  few,  however,  muil,  of 
neeessity,  be  the  result  of  analogy. 

v.Pii'n^**'*'^"^  ^^^^y  'i*?  ^^  ^'**  ^^^^y  °f  ^he  Muskingum  river,  is 
very  niily,  and,  m  parts  of  it,  almost  mountainous.  A  great  portion  ot 
he  lands  are,  however,  arable.  The  soil  is  greatiy  diversified,  ttom, 
ight  sandy  loams  to  stiff,  blue,  yellow,  and  red  clays,  varying  froia 
^  which  are  fully  saturated  with  lime  to  such  as  scarcely  contain  W 
trace.  It  18  a  wheat  growing  county:  and  on  the  one  Uiiid  ot  the  aim: 
or  me  county  which  is  under  cultivation  this  grain  is  sown  to  excess? 


'W 
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9«siog  my  estimates  on  fortfier  crops  and  ascertained  exports,  I  estii&A» 
at  follows:  4l,S00'acres,  at  15  bushels  p^r  acre,  give  627,000  bushels. 
Of  this,  45,000  acres,  seeded  at  1^  bushel  per  acre,  require  about  67,500. 
Twenty-nine  thousand  inhabitants,  at  7  bushels  each  for  bread,  is  (say) 
200,000  bushels.  Export  80,000  barrels,  at  4^  bushels  is  (say)  300,000. 
If  there  is  any  error  in  the  above,  it  must  be  in  the  estimats  for  bread. 
If  I  have  estimated  this  too  high,  the  aggreeate  of  th^^  crop  is  erroneous 
to  the  extent  of  that  error,  and  no  more.  The  export  will  be  fully  real- 
ized. I  have  estimated  the  average  yield  per  acre  at  15  bushels.  In 
1648  it  was  over  eighteen.  In  1S49  there  was  a  great  failure,  from  the 
rust,  dte.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  where  there  are  new  lands, 
m  a  state  of  transition  from  ^rest,  the  average  of  crops  is  greatly  reduced 
from  this  cause.  Roots,  stumps,  imperfect  tillage,  late  and  imperfect 
clearing  and  seeding,  in  a  few  fields,  reduce  very  rapidly  the  avemge 
which  mlly-cleared  lands  would  show.  In  this  county  many  fields  pro^ 
duce  from  20  to  25  bushels  per  acre.  In  1848  I  saw  hundreds  of  acres 
which  yielded  firom  20  to  3^  bushels  per  acre. 

If%ca/. — The  cultivation  of  wheat  with  us  is  very  simple. ,  With  our 
best  farmers,  on  their  lime-stone  lands,  this  is  the  course:  say  anew 
field  is  cleared  and  sown  in  wheat  in  September,  1850;  in  February  or 
Mareh,  1851,  clover  seed  is  sown  among,  or  on,  the  wheat;  the  wheat 
will  be  harvested  in  July;  hogs  then  permitted  to  glean  the  field,  and  the 
clover  may  be  pastured  very  lightly.  In  May  or  June,  185'2,  there  will 
be  a  crop  of  clover  suitable  for  mowing  for  hay.  When  this  is  removed 
another  crop  of  clover  starts  immediately,  which  by  September  is  cov- 
ered with  ripe  heads,  full  of  seed.  This  crop,  seed  and  all,  is  ploughed 
under;  wheat  sown  on  the  single  furrow,  and  harrowed  in.  In  July, 
1853,  this  wheat  is  harvested;  in  September  the  stubble  is  ploughed  in, 
and  wheat  is  again  sown  on  the  single  furrow.  The  clover-seed  which 
was  ploughed  under  in  the  heads  in  September,  1852,  having  been 
brought  near  the  surface  by  the  ploughing  in  September,  1853,  will 
veget£(te  in  the  spring  of  1854,  and  pro<iuce  a  new  crop,  which  should 
be  treated  in  the  same  mamner  as  the  first.  Thus  a  crop  of  wheat  is 
followed  by  a  crop  of  clovef;  this  by  two  crops  of  wheat  and  one  of  clo- 
ver, in  succession,  without  $ny  additional  sowing  of  clover-seed.  Under 
this  course  the  land  is  constantly  increasing  in  fertility.  In  some  situ- 
ations an  occasional  dressiag  of  lime  is  pecessary  to  prevent  an  excess 
df  vegetable  fibre.  ' 

The  varieties  sown  are  numerous.  The  large  amount  of  harvesting, 
and  high  price  of  harvest  hunds,  have  caused  our  people  to  chaotfetheir 
•eed  from  a  single  variety  to  several,  which  will  ripen,  in  successiony  for 
about  four  weeks.  The  Mediterranean  is  an  early  variety,  seldom  in- 
jured by  the  My,  and  ripens  well  when  down;  hence  it  is  extensively 
cultivated.  Several  varieties  distributed  from  your  office  did  well  until 
stricken  down  by  the  rust  of  1849.  Thebest  remedy  against  the  Hessiain- 
fly  is  late  sowing— 2oth  September  till  Ist  November.  Usual  time  of 
seeding,  from  25th  August  to  lOih  October;  of  harvesting,  all  July. 
Our  seed  wheat  is  sown  without  any  preparation,  except  that^^rhich  it 
receives  from  the  threshing  machine  or  fanning  mill.  One  or  two  bush- 
els are  sown  to  the  acre — a^1erage,  one  bushel  and  a  half.  I  wish  here  tt 
record  a  fact  in  relation  to  seed  wheat.  It  is  this:  one-third  of  ail  tchtat 
ikreshcd  by  a  threMhinr*  machine  vMnever  vegetate.     Its  vitality  is  sntirsly 
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^eHtoyed,  Hence  wheat  thus  threshed  should  never  be  used  for  seed. 
If  It  IS,  the  owner  becomes  a  loser  in  seed  and  in  his  subsequent  emp. 
pcpth  of  ploughing,  about  five  inches.  Average  price,  65  cents  per 
busbel.  '^ 

^^m.— The  best  varieties  of  com  are  yellow  gourd  seed  and  hack- 
beny.  Average  yield  per  acre,  So  bushels.  The  cost  of  produc^lion  de- 
nends  on  the  value  of  the  land,  nature  of  the  soil,  distance  from  market, 
&c  The  usual  price  is  25  ^ents.  The  average  cost  of  production  I  set 
at  24  cents  per  bushel.  - 

The  entire  crop  is  fed,  raw  and  unground,  to  stock,  except  what  is  eaten 
by  our  ciuzens,  and  that  is  a  small  portion.  Eight  bushels  of  com  in 
the  ear  are  allowed  to  each  fattening  hog.  This  will  generally  double 
ms  weight  from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  the  feeding  I  be- 
Iieve  If  the  cobs  of  these  eight  bushels  of  com  were  carefully  saved,  with 
an  the  excrements,  solid  and  liquid,  and  carefiilly  mixed,  daily,  with 
suitable  absorbents,  the  aggregate  would  be  about  five-fold  the  bulk  of 
tlie  corn.  These  40  bushels  of  compost,  spread  on  a  common  soil,  would 
weeably  to  some  experiments  of  my  own,  increase  the  crop  about  five' 
Jushels  the  first  year,  three  the  next,  and  two  the  next-10  bushels, 
spread  raw,  the  result  would  be  a  litUe  less;  but  the  effects  will  be  oer- 
ceptible  for  five  years.  While  on  this  subject,  I  will  venture  the  opinion, 
mat  the  excrements  of  a  man,  fed  entirely  on  unbolted  wheat  brwil  and 
water,  if  saved  and  property  applied  to  a  suitable  soil,  will  produce  an 
•g^gate  of  wheat  greater  than  the  amount  fed. 

^&y.  Rye,  and  Peas  are  not  cultivated.     A  few  beans  are  grown 

Uais  are  considered  too  exliausting  a  crop,  and  interfere  with  the  rota- 
uonabove  descnbed;  hence,  they  are  not  much  cultivated.  ^ 

i*!i^''~^^^  meadows  consist  of  red  clover,  timothy,  red-top,  and  a 
lime  blue  grass.  Average  yield  per  acre,  at  one  mowing,  U  ton.  Many 
oi  our  upland  farmers  dispense  with  all  meadows,  and  cut  no  hay,  except 
the  clover,  m  their  wheat  rotation.  The  quantity  of  seed  sown  varies 
irom  five  to  ten  pounds  per  acre. 

TWaooo^ Yellow  tobacco  is  grown  to  some  extent  on  our  new  lands. 

Koot  Urops.—rione  grown,  except  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes— the  lat- 
*'^e.mo8t  profitable;  at  50  cents  per  bushel  for  each. 

Frwi  Oultw-e.— The  cultivation  of  Cruit  is  receiving  increased  atten- 
oon.  1  am  of  the  opinion  that  apples  may  be  grown  to  a  greater  profit, 
for  stock,  than  any  otheragricultural  product;  and  that,  bushel  for  bushel, 
tne  advantage  is  in  fevor  of  apples  over  potatoes. 

M«^?H'  ^^'.  P^'V^'^tf  °  *  ^*'*^  drained /WOT  soi/,  will  seldom  suffer  from 
ongnt  of  any  kind.  Too  much  trimming,  too  much  moisture,  and  too 
™  *>"«  "«>  »n  n»y  opinion,  some  of  the  causes  of  blights  in  pear  and 
2S*  ^^T*!'.  ■  ^^*«^  'liere  «rc  several  varieties  of  blights  in  apple  trees, 
SMdpsbbably  m  pear  trees  also.  I  think  I  am  in  possession  of^fects  and 
^bjervadons  which  will  explode  aU  the  blight  theories  which  I  have  teen 
lubhsbed. 

S.  A.  BAR£BB«. 
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Taot,  Oakland  Couimr,  Michigan, 

I  Nwember  20,  }S5\, 

Sim:  Your  Circular  of  August,  1851 ,  has  been  forwarded  to  ^e  by 
Hon.  K.  S.  Bingham.  I  desire  to  add  my  mite  to  the  mass  of  valoablt 
infoTm^tioa  collected  in  your  excellent  Agricultural  Report. 

Agriculture  has  been  my  stadyand  employment  for  a  number  of  years; 
I  emigrated  to  Michigan  3iJ  years  since,  when  it  was  a  wilderness,  an4 
h^ve  continued  in  the  same  employment,  on  the  same  farm,  since  that 

period. 

The  stafde  productions  of  this  county,  and  of  the  whole  State,  sot 
wheat  and  wool,  and  beside  these  are  the  various  articles  adapted  to  the 
climate  and  soil. 

The  true  policy  of  a  good  foniier  is  to  cultivate  a  proportion  of  all  the 
diflereDt  and  various  crops,  aad  to  rear  I'portion  of  the  different  animals 
well  calculated  for  the  climate  in  which  he  resides. 

Wheat. — Oakland  county  ie  appropriately  named — three- fourths  of  the 
land  in  the  county  being  oak  openings;  the  soil  is  imfiregrilited  with  lime, 
and  well  adapted  to  wheat.  One  fourth  of  the  county  is  heavily  wooded 
land,  covered  with  linden,  asli,  white  and  black  walnut,  &c. — little  or 
no  maple  or  beach. 

1  have  raised,  for  20  years  past,  from  500  to  1 ,000  bushels  wheat  per 
year,  and  have  made  this  valuable. article  my  study,  both  in  its  character 
and  cultivation.  We  have  all  the  different  varieties  raised  in  the  north- 
em  and  eastern  States.  Some  years  ago  the  red  chaff  bald  wheat  was 
all  the  go;  it  is  now  in  disrepute.  I  have  raised  the  white  flint,  which 
does  well.  I  am  quite  positive,  from  accurate  experiment,  that  bam  yard 
manure  will  greatly  increase  the  straw,  and  not  add  as  much  to  the  grain 
as  some  other  manures.  It  will  be  a  most  valuable  discovery  for  some 
Liebig  to  inform  farmers  what  will  increase  tlie  berry  in  wheat,  when 
they  can  so  easily  add  to  the  straw.  Some  years  since  I  carted  400  loads 
of  barn-yard  manure  upon  5  acres  of  land,  and  the  result  was  an  im- 
mense crop  of  straw,  and  not  more  than  5^)  bushels  per  acre.  I  have 
tried  corn-stalks,  and  consider  them  a  valuable  manure.  In  passing 
through  Indiana  and  Illinois,  I  was  struck  with  the  suicidal  practice  of 
burning  the  corn  stalks.  It  looked  like  working  a  first-rate  horse  hard 
all  day  and  turning  him  into  the  stable  to  starve. 

The  French  near  Detroit  river,  in  old  times,  hauled  their  manure  from 
the  barn-yard  on  the  ice,  in  the  winter,  to  pass  off  in  the  spring.  That 
was  not  more  strange  than  to  tee  large  fields  of  corn  stalks  burned  oo  the 
land.  The  time  will  come  when  the  prairie  farmer  will  rue  such  prae« 
tice.  I  have  found  that  a  strong  clover-sod,  well  turned,  8  inches'  a««p, 
and  properly  cultivated,  is  a  profitable  and  economical  method  of  Musing 
wheat.  The  practice  of  summer-fallowing  is  not  as  much  followed  as^ 
formerly.  The  wheat  crop  of  1860,  in  Michigan,  exceeded  anything 
ever  befors  raised.  The  wt&thcr,  in  May  and  June  of  that  year,  wai^ 
attended  with  a  severe  drought.  At  one  time  a  general  Mure  of  the 
crop  was  apprehended  ;  hut  that  Being  who  governs  the  weather  so 
directed,  that  every  garner  was  fiii..  Thirty  bushels  per  acre  was  an 
average  in  this  neighborhood;  and  to  thresh  400  bushels  per  day,  with  a 
common  thresher,  was  very  ooiiniion.     The  crop  this  year  is  remarkable 
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ht  hearry  straw,  but  will  not  yield  as  much  as  last  vear     With  .11  a^^ 

rn^h«Te  a  «ne  plnmp  berry,  y,e  dfng  a  barrel  of  flour  from  4^  uTSI 
b^ls.  The  pnce  ^is  year  is  low,  ranging  from  50  to  6ol5n^p?r 
bushel      We  plou^  from  8  to  10  inches.     I  find  deep  plouirhinir  ££- 

SS!!S\^.J  5^  '!?P'  ^*  ^*^«  »*»*>  fo'  year8,^l£en^WriS?Y 
affected  by  the  fly  and  the  weevil  has  never  crtiaed  Lake  Eni  •^^ 

Sfhn^  Sir°2^^5J?^°'?^*^  *°  ^*^^*^-  We  sow,  between  the  6th  id 
™nn  ®fl?:"^^'  fT"  i'^  '*  ^"«^«'  ^'  *^'*-  We  have  neverj^ 
guano.     I  bebeve  the  yield  per  acre  is  increasing,  ari^in^    in  Mme 

S.n'l^Jfi;  i;^™  '*''".. 'Sf'5  P^'^ri  "^^^  °f  cultivatiSi.  Thfs  beamed 
peninsula  may  well  be  depended  upon  for  wheat  "«»uuiui 

tionTidTfcf.T  '"•  '"fT"'^  in  quantity,  and,  from  the  mode  of  cuWva. 
tion,  bids  fiur  to  nval  wheat.     I  commenced  the  last  of  April,  thi.  y^ 

Zni^^S^  S'-'^u^^'T^  '^'J^J'  ^°  ^^^  *»^^«^  »^o  yoke  of  oxen; 

toothdonble  harrow,  and  commenced  planting  on  the  14th  of  Mav- 

^iJSt^  ?hoIr?h''-«"""^  ^''7  .nd^kemfls  in  a  hilli  hills  4  St 
apwt.  I  hoed  the  com  once,  and  continued  with  a  single  horse  culS- 
^or,  and  passed  through  each  way.  We  have  hou8^2,3Wbushet 
of  ears  ^sound  com)  from  the  20  acris.  The  price  in  Detroit  20  miS 
d«tant,U  been  40  cents  per  bushel  during  the  last  sum^^r  '  I  beTieve 

fodder  from  this  lot  eaual  in  value  to  one-half  the  hay  rai^Ml  from  the 

H»|  cents  per  bushel.  I  feed  the  com  whole  and  raw;  Vul  I  belLe 
S"ffim '^  ^7  ^'J:^«^  Til*  P*y  the  expense.  This  com'  is  Lfter  £S 
^SjlVn.  i  ^^l^  •""^^  masucated;  is  sweeter,  but  perfi.ps  nUm 
WiH  iff  .i!^iC?*^"  «nore  than  flint-com-li  bushel  o/earsStk^g  a 

fi^flwrf  ^.-Wool  is  the  most  profitable  article  raised  by  Michi- 
E^!^r*  !?T  *^fV'  realized  from  the  same  amount  of  labor  than 
Jy  any  other  article  I  be«n,  in  1828,  with  18  sheep.  I  have  not  wr- 
?ninSL5"^"°^^  ^^""^  killed  and  .old  500,  and  now  have  Ilo  ^e 
l^i^  Spanish  menno  is  the  sheep  for  us.  The  wool  imprtves  in 
?ri^^'S^**  **^  **?"•  ^^'y  ^*  ancf  hardy.  Wool  varies  iSe  oth« 
TP^*,^"*  y**"  *°*  ®*™«  number  of  sheep— say  300  head— wiU  fall 
short  100  or  160  pounds,  and  with  the  same  k^ping  W^itlT  so  I 
W°2fi?i*-  ^  !f"T^'  ^r  «P?i°?i346;  100  werTla^bs  a  yWr  old^  I 
ARX  l^^^  ^'/'^^^  f°*^v*T  '^  **  P^"'^**^'  ^u'  nearest  market,  for 
^ftk  ^    t'  P*!."?  u     MyJ""^»  ^^^  paid  the  pasturage  and  wintering 

,1  n'nl'r;  "?^  '  t!^*^  '^^  ^^»  r'  P«^fi'-  1  haveTer  three-fouSS! 
the  number  of  lambs  to  the  whole  number  of  ewes.     Merino  can  be 

fl^^  f^fil  Vo1^.%  wool,  exceoting  the  large  Leicestershire,  whose 
neecwwe  from  12  to  18  pounds  each;  wool  coarse  and  long;  profitable 
W  wwsted.  My  success  with  sheep  is  common  with  hundreds  in  this 
eounty. 


fcmod 


It  b«  tree,  the  fact  ikat  "tli«  vwTil  hM  aot  croMrd  Ukt  Erie.** or  b 

of  It,  It  inportam  in  lh«  hiitory  of  that  oiott  destrucUTC  intect.] 
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OatSj  BarJeyy  PeaSt  and  £<a?M.— Oats  is  a  good  crop  here.  We 
raise  from  50  to  60  bushels  per  acre.  I  have  always  coosidewd  <wti 
exhausting  to  the  soil.  They  are  not  cultivated  to  the  same  extent  at  in 
other  States. 

Bin-ley f  Peeis,  and  Beans  are  produced  to  some  extent. 

Claver  and  Cfrasses. — We  cut  from  1^  to  2^  tons  per  acre,  according 
to  the  season.  This  year  our  hay  was  equal  to  2^  tons  per  acre.  We 
fiow  four  quarts  of  clover  and  four  quarts  of  timothy  seed  per  acre.  Our 
best  fertilizer  is  plaster  from  Ohio,  and  Grand  Rapids,  in  this  State. 

Dairy  Husbandry. — This  county  is  not  considered  a  dairy  county, 
although  batter  is  made  to  some  extent;  not  much  cheese.  Fanners 
are  80  much  engaged  with  wheat  and  wool^  that  not  much  attentioii  it 
paid  to  the  dairy. 

NecU  Cattle. — Our  cattle  cost  more  at  three  years  old  than  they  art 
worth  in  market.  It  is  worth  $18  to  raise  a  steer  until  three  years  old, 
and  he  will  sell  for  only  $14  or  $\5. 

Horses. — It  has  become  quite  an  object  to  raise  horses.  A  good  three- 
year-old  colt  will  cost  little  more  than  a  steer,  and  is  worth  four  Umes  at 
much.  Good  matched  young  horses  command  a  fine  price  and  ready 
market.  I  have  a  stud  of  Arqbian  blood,  bright  bay,  of  the  third  degree 
from  a  horse  imported  by  Mjr.  Cox,  American  consul  at  Algiers,  and 
find  no  difficulty  in  getting.  $(lX)  for  his  colts  at  four  years  old.  Brood- 
mares should  be  turned  to  a  stack,  and  fed  on  the  ground  through  the 
winter. 

r  Hoffs. — I  purchased  some  of  the  first  Berkshire  hogs  brought  into 
Michigan;  paid  |;20  for  two  pigs  three  weeks  old.  The  breed  is  too 
small,  and  is  now  nearly  extinct  in  this  county.  We  have  the  Bvfield 
and  Leicestershire  hog.  He  will  weigh,  at  18  months  old,  from  350  to 
400  pounds.  The  best  tbod  for  hogs  is  boiled  potatoes,  and  gioand 
buckwheat  mixed  with  the  potatoes  when  hot.  To  fetten  hogs  tacoets> 
fully,  their  food  shoukl  be  changed  at  every  mess:  com,  buckwheat, 
barley,  and  boiled  apples,  Aic,  alternately;  feed  often,  as  much  as  they 
will  consume. 

1  wish  to  give  you  an  excellent  plan  for  churning  milk.  It  is  simply 
a  motive-power,  similar  to  the  one-horse  power  for  threshing,  or  sawmg 
wood,  on  a  small  scale,  for  a  dog:  endless  straps  of  hamess-leadieK. 
nailed  to  lath.  The  straps  njn  around  a  number  of  cylinders  in  a  row; 
a  box  ci^fines  the  dog,  and  he  trots  oflf,  making  the  dasher  fly.  We 
procured  one  this  full;  and  every  farmer  who  loves  his  wife  will  have 
nis  dog  churn  his  butter. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

STEPHEN  V.  R.  TROWBRIDGE. 


North VILI.E,  Wayne  County,  Michigan, 

December  20, 1860. 

Sir:  Ojur  wheat  crops  this  season  are  the  lai^^est  ever  raised  in  this 
part  of  the  State.  The  average  product  per  acre  will  not  vary  fiir  fitooi 
sU  bushels.  No  guano  is  used  here  in  raisins  wheat  or  other  cropt. 
Time  of  sowing  wheat,  from  the  5th  to  the  20ui  of  September.  Tinne 
4>r  harvesting  varies  with  the  season — horn  the  5fh  to  the  20ch  of  July. 
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The  common  manner  of  preparing  the  ground  for  wheat  is  to  break  it 
op  m  May,  or  early  in  June,  7  or  8  inches  deep;  afterward,  till  with  » 
eahimtor,  or  harrow,  to  keep  down  the  weeds  and  grass.  About  tbe  1st 
of  September  the  ground  is  cross- ploughed,  and  is  then  ready  for  the 
seed.  On  our  plains  and  openings  one  ploughing  and  a  fair  use  of  tlje 
cultivator  are  all  that  is  considered  necessary.  Prom  1|^  to  U  bushel  pw 
acre  is  the  usual  amount  sown.  The  yield  per  acre  is  increasing,  owing, 
DO  doubt,  to  a  more  perfect  system  of  tillage  and  rotation  of  crops.  The 
most  approved  rotation  of  crops  is  clover,  wheat,  corn,  and  oats.  Plaster 
is  ihuch  used  on  clover. 

The  weevil  has  not  made  its  appearance  in  this  State— at  least  to  aa 
extent  to  injure  the  wheat  crop.  The  Hessian  fly— one  of  the  greatest 
enemies  to  our  wheat-growers — visits  us  at  intervals  of  from  4  to  6 
years,  continuing  its  ravages  through  two  or  three  seasons,  and  then  ap- 
parently disappears. 

I  have  observed  that  samples  of  wheat  received  from  the  Patent 
Office,  or  other  distant  parts  of  the  country,  and  sown  here,  have  almost 
invariably  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  fly;  while  our  common  wheat  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed.  I  therefore  think  that  a  frequent  change  of 
seed  wheat  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  guards  against  the  fly. 

Com  is  cultivated  here  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  most  approved 
varieties  are  the  Dent,  eight-rowed  yellow,  Dutton,  and  while  flint.  The 
yield  this  season  is  25  per  cent,  below  that  of  last  season;  average  yield 
per  acre,  30  bushels;  cost  of  raising  corn  the  past  season,  incliiding  in- 
terest  and  taxes  on  land,  about  20  cents  per  bushel;  price,  at  nearest 
market,  37^  cents  per  bushel. 

My  system  of  corn  culture  is  to  plough  early  in  May,  pulverize 
thoroughly  with  a  harrow,  then  lay  the  ground  off  in  ridges  31  feet 
apart  at  the  top;  plant  about  the  middle  of  May,  in  rows  3i  feet  a^ 
across  the  ridges.  The  after-culture  is  performed  almost  entirely  with  a 
plough  and  cultivator. 

The  early  part  of  the  season  was  favorable  for  the  oat  crop;  but  the 
drought,  at  the  time  6f  filling,  materially  affected  the  yield.  Average 
piodact  per  acre,  30  bushels. 

Barley y  Rye,  Peas,  and  Beans  are  not  raised  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  fiunish  data  for  estimates. 

Clover  is  more  natural  to  our  soil  than  the  grasses.  The  yield  will 
not  vary  far  from  2  tons  per  acre.  The  quality  is  indifferent.  Clover 
was  badly  lodged;  and,  in  consequence  of  wet  weather,  was  not  well 
cured. 

Dairy  Business  is  not  carried  on  very  extensively  in  this  place;  most 
farmers,  however,  make  some  butter  for  market.  Common  price  of  but- 
ter, 12^  cents  per  pound. 

Neat  Cattle. — The  cost  of  raising  neat  cattle  until  three  years  old  it 
about  %\5.  They  are  raised,  to  some  extent,  by  most  of  our  farmers, 
for  the  purpose  of  converting  waste  fodder  into  cash.  Average  price  at 
that  age,  from  $14  to  $20.  Price  of  good  dairy  cows,  from  $18  in  the 
fall  to  $26  in  the  spring.  A  commendable  seal  has  of  late  been  nAaili- 
fested  in  the  imprpvement  of  our  stock.  Several  fine  specimens  of  the 
Durham  and  Devon  breeds  have  been  introduced  among  us,  which  will^ 
BO  doubt,  make  a  very  decided  improvement  in  our  stock  of  cattle.       * 
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I  kept  two  calves  toset^er  through  the  winter— <»oe,  a  nalivB;  Ibe 
(OOmx,  sereD-eigbtht  Dnniai$ — and  am  satisfied  that  the  same  anomit  af 
fted  i^ye  at  least  one-fifth  n|ore  meat  in  the  Dartiam  than  in  the  aslcve. 

Rmmng  Horse*  is  a  good  business  with  us.  The  cost  of  raisii^  a  colt 
until  three  years  old  ia  not  £u  from  $40.  Price^  at  that  age,  from  $(M)  la 
^|85,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  animal. 

In  this  State  fium  labor  is  tsearce,  and  land  cheap. 

Wool-grmcing  is  undoubtedly  the  most  profitable  business  that  fiaormers 
can  engage  io.  The  high  price  obtained  for  wool  (he  past  season  has 
Induced  farmers  to  engage  more  extensively  than  heretofore  in  this 
hiaoch  of  husbandry.  Largje  numbers  of  fine-wooUed  sheep  havelieen 
introduced  among  us  during  the  year  from  Vermont  and  other  places, 
ibr  the  purpose  of  improving  our  stock  of  sheep. 

Common-sized  sheep,  of  fine  wool  and  long  staple,  are  the  most  profit- 
able. A  pound  of  wool  can  be  grown  on  a  cross  of  the  French  and 
■Spanish  merino  as  cheap  as  on  our  common  coarse- wool  led  sheep.  The 
pfoportion  of  lambs  annually  raised  to  that  of  ewes  is  two  to  three. 

Hoga  are  raised  by  almost  every  farmer;  but  pork-raising  for  the  mar- 
ket is  not  generally  a  profiitable  business  with  us.  TIm  best  breeds 
raised  here  are  the  Berkshire,  with  the  Leicestershire  and  Byfield.  Our 
method  of  making  pork  is  to  keep  the  hogs  in  clover  pasture,  feed  them 
*with  the  refuse  from  the  kitchen  and  dairy  until  fall;  then  shut  them 
in  pens  or  small  lots,  and  fatten  on  corn.  We  put  our  pork  down  with 
aalt  in  barrels,  and  cover  it  with  strong  brine.  The  hams  are  cured  in  a 
])ickle  made  of  common  salt,  saltpetre,  and  molasses;  and  then  thor- 
oughly smoked. 

/£m/«  are  not  eeneraJt^  raised  as  a  field  crop.  Enough  are  geneially 
raised  by  roost  of  our  farmeri  for  family  use. 

Pt4a$9es  have  sufficient  sefcurfty  from  the  wet  this  season.  I  can  form 
no  correct  estimate  of  the  yield  this  year,  and,  consequently,  of  the  cost 
ofwoduction. 

rHii. — The  cultivation  of  fruit  is  receiving  increased  attention.  Young 
orchards,  of  large  size,  have  been  planted  by  many;  and  old  trees,  bear- 
ing natural  fruit,  have  been  yearly  grafted  with  most  approved  varieties. 

We  consider  the  Rhode  island  greening,  northern  spy,  Spitaenberg, 
Swaar,  Newtown  pippin,  and  Roxbury  russet  among  our  best  varieties 
Son  winter  use  and  exportation. 

Ahnures. — Piaster  is  used  extensively  on  the  clover  fields ;  bannyaid 
Wianure  in  the  production  of  corn  and  wheat.  I  have  made  use  ot 
•wamp  muck  with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  especially  on  root  crops. 
Jtsbenld  be  hauled  into  the  field  in  the  fall,  thrown  into  heaps,  and  left 
to  the  action  of  the  frost  until  spring.  It  can  then  be  spread  over  the 
land,  and  ploughed  under,  as  barn- yard  manure.  This  is  a  powerftil 
jnanura,*  and  has  not  received  the  attention  from  farmers  that  its  merits 
damand. 

We  do  not  feel  the  necessity  of  applying  fertilizers  to  our  soil,  in  order 
to  secure  a  good  crop,  that  is  felt  by  formers  in  the  old-settled  parts  of 
our  country.    Our  land  is  new,  and  yet  under  the  influence  of  the  rege- 


[•  Vary  ftw  himtn  who  hare  tn«d  "  avamp  mock,"  or  nMnh  mud,  «{mw,  will  amcur  with 
our  eort—poaJiat  in  rtfmr^ing  n  m$  k  powrrfel  marrarc.  Composed  with  wAta  or  \imt,  or 
with  itabl*  manure,  it  i>  a  vaJuablr  afkisuik  in  yielding  the  food  of  planu.] 
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Idilt  ■Mttsr  that,  m  the  state  of  nature,  was  spread  over  its  surftica— 4lie 
pitMM^^MttBNiiation  of  agea. 

The  Stale  of  Michigan  is  yet  in  its  infency;  but  her  resoiircee  hare 
beeo  developed  sufficiently  to  show  that  she  pocaeases  all  the  elements  of 
fatmm  agneultiiral  gtvatness.  With  a  soil  naturally  rich  and  prodifttiTe, 
snd  a  population  eminently  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits,  she  is  dee*- 
fined  to  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  this  great  republic.  I  would 
suggest  that,  with  the  facilities  which  we  now  possess — by  means  of  rail- 
lOM  and  other  communications  with  the  East — ^for  exporting  neat  cat|Ie 
and  horses,  and  in  conseouence  of  the  low  prices  of  produce,  particularly 
wheat,  our  fermers  would  find  it  much  to  their  advantage  to  turn  their 
attention  now  to  raising  stock.  v 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  ^'  \ 

J.  D.  YUKES. 

The  Commissioner  of  Patents. 


-   \ 

SoiTFH  Nankin,  Wayne  County,  Michigan. 

Sia:  In  your  Circular  for  the  present  year,  you  invite  fermers  to  an^^ 
swer  certain  questions  therein  propounded .  I  will  endeavor,  in  my  poor 
way,  to  answer  some  of  them  thai  relate  to  the  potato  crop.  Our  soil  is 
a  light  sand.  The  average  yield  per  acre,  taking  the  town  together,  does  \ 
not  exceed  150  bushels;  the  cost  of  production,  10  cents  per  bushel.  \ 
The  most  prolific  are  the  early  June,  (white,)  fleah  colored,  the  long  pink* 
eye,  and  a  large  black  potato,  similar  in  shuie  to  the  merino.  The  beat 
system  in  planting  is  in  drills,  about  3^  net  apart;  last  of  April,  till- 
age. I  pvafor  a  clover  sod;  it  should  be  ploughed  early  in  October;  deep, 
fiat  Airrows,  thofoughly  pulverized  with  a  steel- tooth  cultivator,  the  laat 
wes^  in  April;  strike  rarrows  with  a  light  plough,  north  and  south — (so 
that  the  sun  can  shine  on  both  sides  of  the  rows;)  drop  the  potatoes  once 
in  a  feot;  cover  with  the  plough.  Potatoes  should  be  kept  perfectly 
clear  fiom  weeds,  as  the  yield  depends  almost  wholly  upon  this.  Manur- 
ing should  be  done,  just  before  tne  potato  breaks  the  soil,  by  using  green 
manure,  so  as  to  cover  the  drills  from  two  to  three  inches  deep,  which 
keeps  the  ground  moist  just  at  the  right  time;  and,  as  soon  as  the  po> 
tatoes  are  large  enough,  cover  the  manure  with  earth,  as  a  prereotive  of 
the  rot.     Use  an  early  variety  of  potato  and  fdant  early. 

Respectfully,  yours,  , 

J'  HARRY  LEWIS.       \ 

Hon.  Thos.  Ewbank, 

CommiMsioner  of  Patents. 


Ann  Arbor,  Washtenaw  County,  Mich., 

December  25, 1860. 

Sir:  In  replying  to  your  Circular  of  August  laat,  I  would  say  tha^ 
this  eeaaan  has  been  a  very  productive  one,  in  this  region,  for  grain  of  al^ 
kinds,  and  other  produce  of  the  farmer;  nearly  everything  of  which  has 
conunanded  a  hberal  price  in  cash;  so  that  there  has  never  been  a  year 


\ 
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of  greater  prosperity  to  the  former  than  this.  Our  soil  is  natiiniiyio 
rich,  and  as  yet  so  little  exhausted,  that  but  little  attention  has  bM»Mid 
to  manure.     Guano  has  not  been  used.  ^^ 

Wheat.— -The  average  product  ot  wheat  is  22  bushels  per  aci«|  and 
somewhat  increasing,  owing  to  improvement  in  preparing  thfl  gnftod- 
indeed,  some  of  our  best  farmers  find  it  very  ea^y,  by  a  superiof  manDei 
of  tilling,  to  make  their  average  exceed  30  bushels  per  acre.  The  best 
method  for  fellow  is,  to  plough  twice  or  three  times,  six  to  ten  inches,  or 
more,  deep;  harrow  well;  and  sow  one  bushel  and  a  half  to  the  acre 
with  a  cultivator,  from  September  1  to  October  5.  Early-sown  gener' 
ally  best.  I  wait  uutil  after  the  frost,  to  avoid  the  Hessian  fly,  which 
has  not  been  troublesome  Utely.  It  is  also  a  great  benefit  to  keep  sheep 
on  the  fallow  whenever  tl*e  feed  will  support  them.  Average  price  of 
wheat  this  fall,  60  cents.  rt~  ^    v 

^^^o'rn. — Average  produqt  of  corn  this  season  is  about  40  bushels  per 
wre,  costing  about  25  cents,  exclusive  of  use  of  the  land  to  raise  it. 
Best  method  to  feed  is  to  grind  and  cook;  but  we  generally  feed  in  the 
ear.  . 

Oat/*  yield  about  40  bushels  to  the  acre;  barley ^  35;  rye,  30;  hedna, 
2a'  Pea*  did  better  the  piist  year;  but,  from  the  frequent  failure,  few 
were  sown.  Oats  most  injurious  to  the  land;  barley,  peas,  and  beam 
leave  it  in  a  good  state  for  wheat. 

Hay. — We  cut  firom  one  and  a  half  to  two  tons  per  acre.  Clover  is  the 
best  fertilizer. 

giW&  do  well  in>lover  ptstures;  but  sheep  like  herdsgrass  or  timothy. 

P*^- — Average  cost  of  rearing  calves  until  three  years  old  is  $12, 
which  18  about  their  worth;  good  breeds,  worth  $16;  new  milch-eows, 
worth  $15  to  $25.  I  give  the  product  of  my  neighbor,  who  supplies  me 
with  cheese.  He  has  ten  gpod  cows  and  ten  ordinary  ones,  from  which 
hehas  made,  from  1st  May  to  1st  December,  6,600  pounds  cheese— about 
«0  pounds  per  cow— .and  400  pounds  butter,  before  and  after  makinc 
cheese. 

Raising  Colts  is  profitable;  it  costs  but  little  more  to  raise  a  colt  than  a 
calf;  they  require  but  little  tare,  except  giving  them  and  the  mares  good 
feed,  h  IS  well  to  halterbreak  them  the  first  winter,  bit  them  at  three 
vears  old,  and  harness  with  a  strong,  gentle  horse,  and  drive  without  a 
load  until  they  become  gentle  and  thoroughly  broken;  avoid  using  the 
whip,  if  possible;  kind  treatment  by  far  the  best;  colts,  like  children,  are 
easiest  go^'emed  by  kindness  with  finnness. 

Wool.^owins[  is  very  profitable,  quite  as  much  so  as  any  other  branch 
of  business.  It  is  very  extensively  carried  on  in  this  vicinity,  and 
"  **"  *Jj®  J^cf^^ase.  With  wheat,  it  is  the  great  staple  of  Michigan. 
Cost  about  15  cents  per  pound  to  grow  common  native  wool  or 
I^alar  menno;,  other  merino  18  cents.  Saxony  30  to  35  cents.  Large 
sheep  aremost  profitable  for  mutton,  and  those  with  heaviest  fleeces  for 
wool.  There  was  little  difference  of  price  between  coarse  and  fine  wool 
the  pest  year.  Any  kind  of  clear  wool  sold  for  35  cents,  while  the  very 
fiioest  told  for  only  40  to  43  cents.  Native  and  Paular  ewes  will  rear 
aiUHit  their  own  number  of  lambs,  while  Saxony  and  small  merino  will 
not  average  over  half  their  number;  and  they  require  a  gnat  deal  of  caie 
dunng  the  winter. 
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Biff.— I  fee  by  the  poik  broagfat  to  market  this  fell  that  our  hogs 

ut  again  improving.  The  Leicester,  Byfield,  and  cross  are  the  moet 
esteemed.  Best  method  of  putting  up  pork  for  femily  use  is  to  take  out 
lU  the  bone  and  lean  meat,  pack  the  dde  pork  with  rock-ealt,  aud  cover 
vith  strong  brine.  Hams  and  shoulders  should  be  divested,  as  much  M 
possible,  of  the  bone;  then  packed  in  a  molasses  hogsheail,  covered  with 
a  brine  made  of  eight  pounds  rock-salt,  five  ounces  saltpetre,  two  quarts 
(Dolasies,  three  large  raw  peppers,  three  gallons  water,  to  100  pounds. 

Heat  and  skim  it.  Keep  in  brine  three  weeks,  then  smoke  thoroughly 
vith  cobs  or  hicko^  chips,  and  keep  them  fitmi  the  flies. 

Ths  Culture  of  tVttit  is  receiving  increased  attention ,  and  is  becoming 
a  very  profitable  crop,  particularly  gocnl  varieties  of  apples,  peaches,  and 
peers;  all  of  which  do  remarkably  well. 

Russets,  greenings,  and  Spitzenbergs  are  among  the  best  varieties  for 
keeping.  The  bellflower,  giUiflower,  and  Newtown  pippins  are  about 
the  best  for  exportation,  perhaps.  The  last  is  the  very  best.  In  conclu- 
sion, allow  me  to  say  that,  by  comparing  the  statements  in  your  last  Re- 
port of  the  amount  of  produce  in  the  difierent  States,  aud  by  my  own 
observation,  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  this  county  in  Michigan 
is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best,  county  in  the  Union  fox  the  farmer; 
and  I  should  advise  the  young  men  of  New  England,  instead  of  sla- 
ring  themselves  in  fertilizing  the  rough  sides  of  their  mountains,  or 
waiting  for  their  good  old  fethers  to  die,  so  that  they  may  divide  with 
their  brothers  or  sisters  their  already  small  and  worn-out  nrms,  to  come 
to  Michigan  and  secure  to  themselves  a  better  and  larger  ferm  than  their 
Others  ever  had— each  taking  care,  befbre  starting,  to  engage  a  good,  in- 
dustrious daughter  of  one  of  his  ne  ghbors  to  come  on  as  soon  a^  he 
gets  hii  first  wheat  field  enclosed  and  nis  log-house  built. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

WM.  S.  RAYMOND. 

Hon.  Thos.  Ewbank, 

Commissioner  of  Patents.  -. 


AoRiAir,  Lenawee  County,  Michigan, 

December  2y  1851. 

Sir:  The  state  of  agriculture  in  tliis  county  is  constantly  improving. 
Hitherto  the  icheat  crop  has  been  almost  the  sole  reliance  of  the  mass  of 
oar  fermers,  and  the  principal  efibrt  has  been  to  put  in  as  large  an 
amount  of  it  as  possible,  at  the  least  possible  expense,  and  to  hurry  it  to 
market  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Half-cultivated  fields,  poor  crops, 
and  those  oflen  injurea  from  not  being  secured  as  soon  as  they  should 
have  been,  owing  to  so  much  of  the  labor  of  the  year  being  crowded  into 
a  few  days,  have  been  the  result.  But  the  opinion  is  fest  becoming 
prevalent  that  the  wheat  crop  is  the  l^ist  remunerative  of  almost  any- 
thing a  fimner  can  devote  his  attention  to,  and  the  eyes  of  agriculturists 
are  being  turned  in  other  directions  for  something  that  will  better  repay 
them  for  their  outlay  and  toil.  The  cost  of  raising  wheat  in  this  Stats, 
including  interest  on  the  cfl^tal  invested  in  the  soil,  and  excluding  tb» 
expense  of  harvesting,  varies  from  40  to  55  oeoti  per  bushel  when  9m. 
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tediovy  crop  is  obtained;  and  this,  where  the  crop  is  so  nnoerlaiB  is  it 
is  in  Michigan,  leaves  but  a  narrov  margin  for  profit,  the  price  in  market 
ordinarily  ranging  between  50  and  88  cents  per  bnahel. 

The  average  wheat  crop  of  this  connty,  which  is  nnlvenally  conceded 
to  be  one  of  the  riches^i  in  the  West,  will  not  exceed,  I  think,  12  bushels 
per  acre  for  the  last  10  years.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this,  bm  I 
think  the  most  promineat  of  all  is  the  careless  manner  in  which  the 
wheat  field  is  so  generally  cultivated.  Shallow  ploughing,  that  merely 
akimmed  the  surfece,  successive  cropping  year  after  year,  until  the  sur- 
lace-soil  was  exhausted,  or  sowing  after  com,  first  turning  under  a 
luxuriant  crop  of  weeds,  and  leavmg  weeds  and  wheat  to  struggle  aU- 
through  the  season  for  the  mastery,  may  almost  be  said  to  hare  been  the 
rule,  and  thorough  cultivation  the  exception.  As  our  &nners  improve 
in  their  circumstances,  a  great  change  is  observable  in  this  respect. 
That  mode  of  cultivation-*-wliich  at  present  is  cheap,  but  eventually  dear, 
and  the  prime  motive  to  Which  is  quick  returns  for  small  oudays — is  being 
abandoned  for  a  more  judicious  and  less  exhausting  course.  'Fhe  crop 
of  the  present  year  is  pro))ably  the  best  ever  raised  in  the  county,  and 
was  certainly  the  best  put  in.  It  is  di^cult  to  say  what  wUl  be  the 
average,  but  I  think  20  bushels  per  acVe  will  not  vary  much  from  the 
truth.  The  best  five  acores  in  the  county  averaged  65  bnahels,  but  the 
second  best  that  was  reported  to  the  County  Agricultural  Society  averaged 
only  34i.  A  great  many  fields  averaged  from  32  to  34,  and  the  most  of 
them,  too,  without  unusual  cultivation.  On  almost  any  of  the  cultivated 
lands  in  this  county  there  is  no  difficulty  in  raising  from  20  to  35  bushels 
^this  grain  per  acre,  by  oroper  cultivaupn,  when  the  season  is  fitvajable. 
otill  our  opwi  winters  always^  render  the  crop  an  uncotain  one,  and 
make  it  the  interest  of  the  farmer  to  devote  his  attention  more  particularly 
to  other  branches  of  apiculture.  Of  the  varieties  raised,  the  Mediter- 
ranean would  seem  to  b<  the  most  profitable,  were  it  not  that  the  dark 
color  of  the  flour  detracts  greatly  from  its  price  in  market.  It  is  the  most 
certain  to  produce  a  good  crop  of  any  kind  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
here,  and  ordinarily  weighs  heavier  than  any  other;  but  it  is  never  a 
fivorite  with  the  pastry  cook,  and  commands  in  market  about  six  cents 
per  bushel  less  than  the  white  varieties.  The  white-flint  is  a  lery  gen- 
eral favorite,  but  the  Sibe^an  and  Soule's  varieties  are  perhaps  equally  so. 

Wooi. — Next  to  wheat,  wool  is  now  the  most  important  crop  raised  for 

«ale  in  this  State.  The  kinds  of  sheep  kept  are  mostly  of  tlie  coarse- 
wool  varieties,  with  8ome>  small  proportion  of  Saxon  ana  merino  blood; 
out  the  imported  breeds  art  fiist  being  introduced  from  Chautauque  county. 
New  York;  from  Vermont^  and  other  portions  of  the  eastern  Stmtos;  quite 
i  Dumber  of  Paular  merino,  and  other  fine  wool  backs,  hare  been  brought 
>0<o  tf»e  connty  the  present  year.  A  better  quality  of  woo^ia  now  every 
yeafayrted,  but  buyers  make  so  little  diflerence  in  the  price  as  rather 
to  diteoiiiage  than  encotlrage  this  state  of  things,  and  to  induce  many 
to  incline  to  the  long  coarse- wool  breeds.  But  more  care  and  dklrimina- 
tion  are  obaervable  every  year  in  the  purchase  of  this  commodity. 

The  qnantitj  of  wool  purchased  in  this  village  the  preaent  season  was 
lTp,000  Bounds,  at  an  average  price  of  39  cents.    There  are  sevenl 

other  villages  in  the  couaty ;  but,  as  near  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  above 
kmonnt  is  fall  three-fifths  what  was  purchased  in  the  county.  This  Is 
to  increase  of  about  33  per  cent,  on  the  purchases  of  last  year.    A  large 
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jooant  is  retained  for  home  manu&cture,  but  it  is  impossible  to  saf- 
vbat  proportion  of  the  whole  clip.  The  population  of  Lenawee  county 
is  1^  than  one-fourteenth  of  the  whole  population  of  the  State.  Beyond 
question,  more  sheep  are  kepi  here,  in  pix>portion  to  population » than 
in  newer  counties;  and  I  doubt  if  it  would  vary  much  from  the  fact  if 
tbeamoimt  of  wool  exported  from  this  cjunty  should  be  set  dov/n  at 
one-leoth  the  total  sales  of  the  State.  An  estimate  on  this  basis  would. 
produce  the  following  result,  and  show  the  vast  importance  of  the  wool 
crop  to  this  Slate: 

Exports  of  wool  from  Lenawee  county 280,000  pounds. 

Cost,  at  39  cents $109,000 

Total  exports  from  the  State 2,800,00(1  pounds 

Cost,as  above $1,090,000 

The  clip  of  another  year  may  not  bring  so  high  a  price,  but  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  larger  in  amount  than  the  figures  above  given.  The  wool- 
erowers  of  Michigan  possess  an  advantage  over  those  of  the  eastern 
States  which  will  not  fail  to  be  soon  appreciated.  Owing  to  the  cheap- 
ness of  land,  they  require  a  capital  of  only  from  20  to  50  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  needed  further  east;  and  from  the  more  mild  and  open  character 
•tour  winters,  they  can  produce  the  same  amount  of  wool  at  a  cheaper 
rate.  They  can  then  sell  it  at  prices  differing  only  noiuinally  from 
ihose  paid  at  the  doors  of  the  manufecturer. 

Oarn.— The  quantity  of  com  raised  is  constantly  increasing.  The 
season  this  year  was  wet,  and  the  crop  comparatively  a  poor  one — prob- 
ably not  averaging  over  30  bushels  per  acre.  The  white  and  yellow 
Dent  fre  raised  principally,  and  yield  better  than  other  varieties .  A  good 
deal  of  this  county  is  naturally  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  corn;  and, 
with  proper  cultivation,  in  &vorable  seasons,  crops  of  from  75  to  120 
bushels  may  be  raised.  The  best  5  acres  raised  in  the  county  this  year 
averaged  77  bushels  per  acre.  The  average  price  this  fall  has  been  about 
^  cents;  and,  at  this  price,  it  is  considered  more  profitable  to  raise  ihaa 
:o  grow  wheat  at  76  cents.  Taking  one  year  with  another,  the  labor 
aad  expense  that  will  be  required  to  raise  1 0  bushels  of  wheat  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  production  of  25  bushels  of  corn.  The  great  bulk  of 
Jie  com  raised  is  fed  out  at  home  to  hogs,  cattle,  and  horses;  but  a  large 
amount  is  also  exported.  Taking  one  year  with  another,  there  is  un- 
doubtedly now  more  com  than  wheat  raised  in  the  State,  and  I  think 
there  is  more  even  this  year. 

Barley. — But  a  trifling  amount  raised — htde  more  than  sufficient 
U)  supply  the  two  or  three  breweries  in  the  county.  Price,  about  38 
cents 

9a^.— This  grain  is  raised  principally  for  feeding  horses,  and  is  more 
raliad  upon  a».tood  for  them  than  any  other.  The  amount  raised  is  from 
30  to  60  bushels  per  acre,  and  it  varies  in  price  from  18  to  30  cents, 
3reiagin|K  about  22.  Our  best  famoers  do  not  ordinarily  raise  much  for 
sale.    CSn  ia  quite  as  profitable,  and  less  exhausting  to  the  soil. 

Rye. — ^None  ofconseauence  raised.     It  brings,  in  market,  about  the 

'ame  price  as  barley,  and  is  raised  at  an  additional  expense  of  probably. 
59  per  cent. 

Potatoes. — A  lai^r  proportion  than  usual  of  this  vegetable  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  rot  this  year.     On  sandy  soils  tlie  disease  was  less  prsv- 

^ent  than  elsewhere;  but  no  kind  of  sod  seems  to  be  eutirely  exempt 
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from  it«  ravages.  Potatoes  arc  now  bringing  60  cents  per  bushel;  which 
is  about  twice  the  usual  price:  No  rem^y  yet  devised  for  the  disease 
seems  to  be  effectual. 

Sitwt  Potatoes. — But  two  or  throe  years  have  elapsed  since  people  in 
this  county  commenced  the  cultivation  of  this  root,  and  then  only  as  a 
garden  vegetable.  On  dry,  warm,  sandy  soil,  it  is  jnoductive,  and  growi 
to  a  good  size;  but  the  experiments  made,  as  yet,  are  on  a  very  limited 
scale.     Price  in  market,  from  6  to  8  shillings  per  bushel. 

Other  Root  Crops. — Beets,  carrots,  turnips,  and  cabbages  are,  in  g«n- 
«nJ,  raised  only  for  consumption  in  the  £imily.  The  importance  of 
root  crops  for  feeding  swine  and  stock  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  un- 
derstooo;  and  corn,  oats,  and  other  more  expensive  feed  are  more  used. 
Even  potatoes,  though  raised  at  a  much  greater  expense  than  carrots  or 
turnips,  are  yet  more  generally  used  than  both  together.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  rutabaga  turnip  is,  however,  increasing,  as  is  also  that  of  the 
carrot,  to  a  less  extent.  This  last,  for  milch-cows,  is  usually  considered 
the  best  of  the  roots. 

£l(n/. — ^The  crop  of  hay  the  present  season  is  about  an  average  ont. 
A  good  portion  of  this  county  is  well  suited  to  the  growth  of  the  grasses, 
and  fjpom  1  to  3^  tons  per  acre  (depending  principally  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  soil  is  cultivated)  are  raised.  Some  little  com  is  sown  broad- 
east  for  fodder,  but  to  no  great  extent.  The  price  of  hay  this  &11  aver- 
ages about  S^jper  ton.     i 

Mamares. — But  a  small  portion  of  our  farming  lands,  as  yet,  needs 
manure;  but  the  difficulty  is  m  stopping  the  exhausting  process  wheo 
once  begun. 

Clover  is  quite  popular  as  a  manure,  particulariy  for  wheat;  and  some 
of  our  farmers  never  sow  wheat  without  also  sowing  clover,  either  for  a 
change  of  crops  or  for  turning  under,  as  a  preparation  for  wheat  again. 

Buckwheat  is  sometimes  sown  for  the  same  purpose;  but  the  manure 
principally  used  is  the  faun-yard  manure;  and  farmers  are  beginning  to 
employ  much  care  and  pains  in  properiy  preserving  it.  But  little,  com- 
paratively, is  now  wasted.  That  made  in  villages  is  generally  either 
given  or  sold  to  farmers  in  the  viciriity,  and  thus  turned  to  good  account. 

Plaster  is  used,  but  not  to  the  extent  needed— particularly  upon  the 
wom-out  lands.  I  say  worn-out  lands ;  but  this  may  seem  a  very  stiaogv 
term  to  apply  to  soil  that,  25  years  since,  had  never  felt  the  pressure  of 
the  white  man's  foot.  In  truth,  we  have,  as  yet,  no  wom-ont  lands; 
and  those  farms  which  appear  such  are  only  those  which,  year  after 
year,  have  been  skimmed  over  by  those  who  have  held  the  honorable 
name  of  former,  and  subjected  the  soil  to  the  slu^ard's  cultivation,  or 
the  careless  man's  ill  usnge.  Ordinarily,  deep  ploughing,  and  a  litllt 
plaster,  or  a  proper  dressing  of  other  manures,  will  induce  such  land  to 
ivtura  thirty  or  fitty  fold,  while,  for  such  fellows,  it  had  ittactaotlr 
yielded  five  or  ten  fold. 

Arrieulturat  Society. —H^ete  is  established  in  this  county  Ukttricul- 
tiiral  and  horticultural  society,  which  is  accomplishing  much  go3.    It 
distributed  this  season  $588  in  premiums,  and  its  annual  fidr  would  have 
done  no  discredit  to  any  oounty  in  the  valley  of  the  Genesee. 
Very  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

'     ,      _  „  I  THOMAS  M.  COOLMT. 

Hod.  Thomaj  EwsAifX, 

OMnmistimer  of  Patents. 

f 
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«.„w  n.H.«i\!'"^i*  fr«°^e^co"nty  of  our  State,  although  possessed  of 
many  natural  pnvileges— such  as  nearness  to  a  good  and  readv  mari^  a 
nch  «»l,  good,  natural  n>ads,  &c.-yei  our  population  is  ^  fluTtuaSi'/ 
that,  for  many  yeara  to  come,  we  may  not  aJrive  at  much  excellenS^fn 
agncultura  or  manufactures.    Notwithstanding  this,  our  ex^i^sare^e^ 

?^*i^~^P??'l"y  '^  ^*  '''^^  »"to  consileraUon  the  (£mL«Uveh^ 
hirfi  cash  price  which  our  agricultural  products  brinir.        ^"P^"^^«»7 
Firat,  as  to  our  crops: 

^'?!?'":?^®  ^^®*'  **^*^  ^^^ »°  autumn,  1849,  made  a  fine  aonear 

wheat,  ito  appearance  m  the  opening  of  the  spring  was  also  ausoicfom, 
The  coldness  of  the  spring,  and  its  lateness,  were^  fevoiXK^ 
nuns  and  warm  weather  fn  June  caused  a  most  rapid  growth  ^^ 
pushed  It  principally  out  of  the  reach  of  the  rust;  which,1^J^s  coun^ 
^d  but  httle  harm,  either  to  winter  or  spring  wheat;  wh  ch  we  w'll  no^ 
•how:  our  county  contains  about  35oJlUO%cres;  if  this,  one^evenl 
^dS^SSSl^rn."^  ^"^'^-^^  in  wheat  and  corn-20,000  ac^r^s'w^et 
The  wheat  crop  averaged  about  25  bushels  per  acre;  making  500  000 

h^!£«l  li'^rr^  r'^\^  P^""^«  ^'  ^'"'hel;  'at  60^unds' «? 
bushel,  standard,  we  have  525,000  bushelV^     Deducting  25  000  bushels 

Sl.^^'^Cvr  ^^""^  ^°'  "^"^«'  500,000;  the  avera^iash  priced 
foJ  fc"'^  '"      '^'"'^  per  bushel;  equalling  the  amoum  of  $^0(2 

Dll!^''lu!%"rnii7r^  "^^^f  r^'t'"'^  ^•^"^  '^^  P»^««  Offi<^«  I  had 
planted  ^Ist  October,  by  a  careful  wheat  grower.     Mr.  G.  Rose  of  thin 

Z!S'  *",??"??  me,v,hen  east,  he  puiShased  some  ^hTll  $6  p^r 
bushel,  called  Tny  wheat,  and  had  it  sown  by  way  of  making  exnS' 
""^JL       "^y  ^  *^®  '"""^  ^'"*^  ^  received.  ^  ^      ^^ 

Otm.—This  crop,  I  said,  covered  about  300,000  acres-  its  avera*.. 
product  per  acre  is,  by  estiruate,  40  bushels;  average  weight  per  bushfT 
^Z  pounds.     The  standard  weight  in  market  is  sl  pounds  ^r  bushe  ■ 

wen  Dushel,  l-«,oeO  busheU;  this  added  to  the  measure,  1,390,  markeia- 

ter  sale  1 ,360,000  bushels  for  market.  This  season,  so  far,  new  com  it  at 
^  average  pnce  of  one  third  of  a  dollar  per  bushel.  The  a^o™n?  of 
our  corn  cropm  market  will  be  $450,000;  thiVadded  to  the  recei^for  onr 

«  f304)Ca-the  gron  expense  of  seeding,  harvesting,  and  threshing 
mv^tZSfn?  ™arket_which  leav^  the  net  «im  ^f  $750,cJS  T' 
wkh  ^1?.  ^'^P*"^!'  ^*  "»«*  ^Z  "'to  consideraUon  the  rapidity 
J^.7^\r^tj^^^^  may  now  be  seeded,  harvested,  thresheS^ 
i^i  r^'  compared  with  the  tardy  way  in  which  all  these  operations 
^ra  performed  ten  years  ago,  and  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  small  ex- 

2^«    f^^iTu.    ^  ^l  "^^I  .'^**'*"  op««tion  is  the  shelling  ol  it;  by  ma- 
•hinery,  I,00<J  are  shelled  in  two  or  three  days.  »     7  «» 

i,.'f  *^^'""'^*"l^'?P  ''  "^^^  ^°»  ^^  ^  «*»«"  heretofore.     The  por- 
i*on  of  the  crop  which  has  been  most  affected  by  the  rot  is  the  mercer 
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potato.  The  pink-eyes ,  both  kinds,  the  black  Meshanock,  (so  called,)  and 
the  red  potato  are  free  from  the  disease,  and  ar^  very  good  and  abundant- 
price,  26  cents  per  bushel.  Sweet  potatoes  abundant  and  very  good- 
average  price,  38  cents. 

The  crops  of  ocUs  and  barley  are  short,  being  much  injured  by  the 
drought  about  the  mkldl#  of  June.  The  heavy  "warm  rains  at  the  close 
of  the  month,  though  thay  made  tlie  corn,  were  injurious  to  the  oats  and 
barley,  which  had  their  growth. 

I  may  remark  here  that  the  crop  of  teheat  now  in  the  ground  looks 
admirable,  and  is  quite  a  large  crop;  no  fly  or  worm  has  yet  molested  it. 
The  varieties  of  wheat  sown  are  the  Mediterranean,  which  is  a  hardy 
grain,  not  subject  to  be  injured  by  the  fly  or  rust;  it  has  a  hard,  strong 
stalk,  and  produces  heavy  crope.  The  next  best  for  this  climate  and 
soil  is  the  white-chafT  bearded  wheat,  a  different  variety  from  the  Troy 
wheat;  its  yield  is  not  ecmal  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  third  variety  is 
the  Canada;  its  best  quality  is  that  it  resists  the  winter's  severity.  The 
fourth  is  the  yellow  laininas;  it  produces  good  flour.  Another  variety 
introduced  is  the  Hutchinson;  its  quality  is  not  known.  The  depth  of 
ploughing  for  wheat  depeaids  upon  the  character  of  the  soil.  The  amount 
of  acres  cultivated  in  wheat  and  corn,  and  harvested,  cannot  be  noticed 
in  the  United  States  nianshal'a  report.  Other  matters,  which  I  have  re- 
peated in  this  connexion;  seemed  to  me  mscparable  from  the  esnmate. 
The  soil  is  of  four  varieties — prairies,  burr-oak  barrens,  oak  openings, 
and  the  thickly  timbered  land,  covered  with  poplar,  sugar  maple,  walnut, 
white  pine,  oak,  aspen,  and  a  variety  of  small  undergrowth,  all  rich;  but 
perhaps  the  prairies  have  the  deepest  soil,  and  produce  the  heaviest  crops 
of  corn.  Three  methods  are  adopted  in  seeding  down  wheat.  Three 
times  ploughing  are  considered  necessary  in  fallows.  One  method  of 
seeding  is  to  harrow  the  seed  thoroughly;  another  is,  after  the  second 
ploughing,  to  harrow  well  the  ground,  sowing  broadcast,  kh^  pUmghing 
down  the  wheat.  The  third  plan,  and  the  best,  is  to  prepare  as  in 
ploughing,  and  then  seed  with  a  drill.  It  is  alleged  tliat  this  resists  the 
frost,  and  is  not  so  much  exposed  to  the  bleak  winds  of  the  winter  when 
the  ground  is  bare. 

Let  me  say  a  word  or  two  about  culture  of  corn.  The  two  varieties 
of  corn  are  white  and  yeUow;  but  a  better  than  either  seems  to  be  a 
mixture  of  the  two.  In  a  field  which  a  neighbor  cultivated,  and  which 
I  saw  when  planted,  conbisiing  of  ^K)  acres,  corn  was  produced,  the  ears 
of  which  were  about  10  inches  in  length,  with  20  rows  filled  closely  to 
both  ends;  of  mixed  seed,  and  somewhat  indented  like  ground  seed; 
long  grain,  and  small  cob;  the  average  per  acre,  60  bushels.  This  was 
on  prairie  land.  Rotation  in  crops  has  not  been  much  attended  to  as 
yet.  This  is  much  to  the  injury  of  the  soil,  both  in  impoverishing  it 
and  in  causing  it  to  become  foul. 

Cattle — In  the  leeding  of  cattle  heretofore,  the  usual  method  has  been 
to  turn  beef  cattle  fur  market  into  the  corn  fields  at  a  certain  season, 
when  the  corn  is  out  of  the  milk;  and  hogs,  also,  are  fattened  in  the 
same  way.  In  this  way  of  fattening  no  estimate  can  be  made.  Young 
cattle,  of  3  years  old,  average  815  per  head.  Fat  hoas,  IS  months  old, 
weighing  200  pounds,  S'^  ;>u  to  ,s;3  per  hundred.  When  otherwise  fat- 
tened tlian  as  above,  iho  graiji  is  ground. 
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WW.— Whether  this  will  become  a  grazing  county  or  a  profiuble 
wool  growing  county,  cannot  yet  be  decided.  This  ia,  however,  certmin: 
wool  commands  a  ready  sale  and  fair  price;  average  per  pound,  33  centa. 

PorX:.— Mess  pork,  put  up  in  good  barrels  of  200  pounds  weiffht,  ii 
worth  per  barrel,  at  home,  ^S. 

^'*"«'*'— Our  e«iiiity  will  excel  as  a  fruit-bearing  county.     This  year 

the  fniit  is  abundant.    A  gentlemen  from  this  county  carried  some  fruit 

apples  and  pears— and  obtained  the  2d  pnmium  therefor,  at  the  Cincin- 
nati great  fair,  during  October  last.  Excellent  grapes— Isabella,  and 
some  other  varieties — have  been  in  great  abundance  tfiis  year. 

The  amount  of  iron  cast  at  the  furnace  in  La  Porte  this  season  ia 
above  what  it  was  last  year  considerably,  perhaps  as  high  as  1,000  tons, 
a  large  portion  of  which  is  hollow  ware  and  stoves,  which  find  a  ready 
sale.  Plank  roads  are  multiplying  from  this  place  as  a  centre.  A  rail- 
road (the  Mississippi  and  Butfalo)  will  reach  this  place  next  season. 

Observations  on  Meteorology. 
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the  other  taowj. 
Snow  ihrae  inches ;  ftne  woathor  for  win* 

ter  eropp ;  winter  miM. 
Dew  aeoowl  day  ;  .;i(tit  dayi  run;  ioo 

for  wkmt  aad  ^ raw. 
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TWrftOT  day*  warm  raia  avary^iTj  eora 
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waatlMT  aiild. 


Here  I  close  my  communication  ibr  the  current  year.     Had  I  antici- 
pated your  call  on  me  for  this  year,  I  would  have  made  exeptions  to  hare 
^hta  njpn  fuller;  as  it  is,  I  thought  it  would  be  best  not  to  trouble 
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you  with  what  would  be  inore  fully  exhibited  by  the  United  States  mar- 
shal. If  the  observation*  on  the  temperature  and  state  of  the  weather 
have  anything  in  them  which  you  consider  superfluous,  yon  are  the 
judge  of  the  matter,  and'Can  reject  what  you  deem  so. 

I  remain  yours,  with  much  respect,  tkc,  REID 


La  Porte,  Indiana,  December  21,  1861. 

Sm:  Had  time  permitted,  you  should  have  heard  from  me  sooner,  al- 
though my  essay  (if  entitled  to  the  name)  will  be  short.  Yet  I  would 
confer  myself  inexcusable  if  I  did  not  comply  wi^h  your  »q«est. 
There  are  some  things  nespecling  public  works,  the  state  of  trade,  and 
the  future  prospect  of  this  region  of  our  State,  which  may  not  be  unm- 
tercstine  The  great  western  railroad  from  Dunkirk  to  this  place  will  be 
finished  westward  from  Toledo  by  the  5th  or  10th  January,  1852.  The 
immense  revolution  which  will  be  occasioned  by  the  completion  of  this 
road,  together  with  the  competition  to  which  it  will  give  rise,  can  hardly 
be  calculated.  . 

Heretofore  the  transit  charges  upon  our  produce,  amountmK  to  more 
than  26  per  cent.,  to  New  York,  and  the  charge  on  dry  goods  from  New 
York  to  La  Porte,  at  from  75  cents  to  $1  05  per  cwt.,  must  be  dimm- 
ished  more  than  50  per  cent.  All  these  abstractions  went  into  the  hands 
of  the  intermediaries,  such  as  merchants,  commission  merchants,  bro- 
kers, peddlers,  (fcc.  Our  beef  and  pork  will  not  cost  half  the  price  for 
transportation  to  market.    All  this  must  benefit  the  agriculturist. 

The  arrival  of  the  railioad  at  La  Porte  has  given  a  spur  to  all  kinds  of 
business;  manufactories,  with  fine  public  buildings,  and  many  dwell- 
ings, have  been  erected  this  year.  One  thing,  however,  is  of  dubious 
utility,  which  has  incre|sed  very  much  in  our  county,  as  well  as  m  all 
parts  of  the  United  States:  probably  doublo  the  usual  amount  of  mer- 
chantable dry  goods  has  been  brought  to  market  here.  This  inflation  of 
our  market  by  a  foreign  Importation,  although  it  enriches  the  merchant, 
impoverishes  the  consumer,  who  inevitably  pays  the  duty. 

Crops.— \  will  now  pmceed  to  give  some  account  of  our  CH)p«  for  the 
current  year.  As  a  wh^le,  our  crops  have  been  better,  uniformly,  than 
usual.  The  county  of  La  Porte  contains  about  500  square  miles,  or 
320,000  acres.  Of  this  26  per  cent,  is  in  cultivation,  25  per  cent,  marsk 
laads,  which  leaves  160.000  acres  not  under  cultivation,  of  wild  land. 
From  the  best  information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  the  land  in  crop 
the  season  now  closing  may  be  classed  as  follows: 

In  wheat,  15,000  acres;  corn,  40,000  acres;  oats,  16,000  acres;  grass, 
lO.UOO  acres.     The  average  crop  of  the  wheat  is  estimated  at  15  bushel* 

to  the  acre...* ! 300,000  bushels. 

The  corn  at  4(J 1,600,000        '' 

The  oats  at  50 760,000        ** 

Thehayatliton .     15,000  tons. 

Vox  the  current  year  the  prices  have  been  the  following  average,  wnica 
I  have  been  curious  to  ascertain  monthly: 

For  wheat,  67  cents  pt-r  bushel;  for  com,  3*i  cents  per  bushel;  for 
oats.  2()  cents  per  bushel;  lor  hay,  per  ton,  §7: 


WmI. — I  learned  from  the  principal  agent  for  the  purchase  of  wool  in 
La  Porte,  that  60,000  pounds  were  purchased  this  year,  at  an  avenn  of 
35  cents  per  pound.  The  agents  who  sent  the  manufccturer  the  wool 
sold  it  at  an  advance  of  about  30  per  cent.  I  am  told  the  mano&ctaier 
makes  at  least  60  per  cent,  on  his  purchase  out  of  his  cloth.  Now,  if 
the  cloth  is  returned  in  trade  for  the  wool  the  succeeding  year-^and  this 
is  the  feet— how  much  does  the  wool -grower  lose  in  the  trade?  What 
would  be  his  gain  if  the  manu&cturer  removed  his  manu&ctorv  to  the 
wool,  where  living  is  cheap,  and  a  permanent  abundance? 
r^°^j^^  ^*  ***^  ^**®*'  *"^  cotton,  and  iron,  dtc,  and  an  abundance 
of  brcadstuffi,  and  every  fecihty  of  power  by  steam  or  water,  I  ask 
Why  all  this  circling  of  trade?  Here  comes  in  the  intermediary,  or 
many  of  them,  who  pick  up  a  living  out  of  other  men's  labors;  yes,  sir, 
they  gather  up  all  the  loose  specie  and  cany  it  03";  and  the  next  opera- 
uon  IS  to  shave  paper.  But  there  is  another  deep  scheme  in  operation  for 
the  benefit  of  idle  swindlers;  and  their  patrons y  or  dupes,  are  legion  in 
number,  and  their  palaces  are  in  every  city:  1  mean  here  the  petent- 
medicine  men,  and  I  ought  to  include  the  adulterers  of  drugs  of  foreign 
countries.,  ® 

The  population  of  our  county  is  rated  now  at  16,000  inhabitants 
The  towD  of  La  Porte  has  a  population  of  2,600.     The  prospect  of  the 
completion  of  the  Buflalo  and  Mississippi  railroad  has  already  raised  the 
prices  of  grain  and  pork. 

As  the  thing  comes  to  my  mind  just  here  respecting  the  growth  of 
pork  m  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  I  now  advert  to  it.  I  find  in  one 
of  the  volumes  issued  from  the  Patent  Office,  that  in  raising  pork  for 
market,  or  otherwise,  they  estimate  pigs  at  18  or  20  months,  fattened^  to 
weigh,  on  an  nv?.  L^^  160  pounds.  Our  hogs  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
lUmois,  of  the  fano  age,  uniformly  weigh  about  260  pounds.  The 
exact  reason  of  this  I  would  like  to  see  explained.  It  may  be  altogether 
in  the  breed;  but  why?*  ^ 

A  word  more  about  the  prices  of  grain:  From  the  best  information  I 
can  get,  our  corn  can  be  safely  purchased  at  Rocheater,  New  York,  at 
64  cents  per  bushel,  and  landed  on  the  wharf  at  Liverpool,  England, 
at  $1  per  bushel.  Here  we  see  that  the  cost  of  carrying  our  corn  to 
Rochester  is  just  32  cents  per  bushel.  Now,  I  verily  believe  that  it  can 
be  earned  to  New  York  city  by  railroad  next  season  for  perhaps  less 
than  32  cents  per  bushel ;  then  the  former  should  receive  for  his  corn  at 
La  Porte  64  cents  per  bushel. 

Beet  flour,  per  barrel,  costs  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  including 
wharfage  and  cartage  at  New  York,  freight  to  Liverpool,  commissions, 
insurance,  wharfage,  dw:. ,  %  cents.  Now,  a  bushel  of  com  may  be  set 
down  at  one-fourth  of  %  cents,  which  is  24  cents;  add  24  to  64,  and  we 
have  88  cents.     This  gives  the  shipper  12|  cents  per  bushel.     Of  course 


[*  Pin  in  CoaMctioit,  Rhode  laiand,  and  MassMhiuetta  ftequcntly  w^^h  250  poands 
when  10  montlia  old,  inatsaU  of  waiting  unul  they  are  90  to  attain  that  weight,  at  in  nortbera 
Indiana.  In  all  caoea  it  ia  the  neglect  to  f«ed  hig^li  that  nukei  hof«  ligiit  in  weifht  at  maturity: 
and  it  ia  good  keepiof  that  ^tvea  a  large  yield  of  meat  in  the  ehorteai  lime,  and,  uaually,  at 
the  amallcat  eoeu 

See  Report  of  Commitloe  of  Brooklyn  Agricultural  Soc  ety,  Windham  rouiity,  Connecticut, 
in  which  ttiey  lay  iliac  pije  10  montha  old  wei^h,  whea  dreaaed,  3i0  pourda.) 
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Alii  will  inevitably  produce  a  final  remoTal  of  all  mUnnetSanmy  Vho, 
like  the  horse- leech,  arc  neirer  satisfied,  but  cry,  "Give,  give!"  Aa  for  our 
flour,  if  we  cau  find  coniumers  in  the  shape  of  mechanics  and  manu- 
i^tuiers  at  ^Kmie,  we  had  better  let  theni>ave  it  than  pay  on  the  wharf 
at  Liverpool  cost  and  charfes  of  various Miids,  making  the  cost  per  barrel 
ft5-  26,  and  on  sale  only  be  able  to  get  $4  60;  clear  loss,  76  cents  per 

barrel. 

I  am,  sir,  now  convinced  that  our  region  should  become  a  manu&c- 
turing  districl;  yefl  know,  also,  that  it  will  not  become  so  immediately. 
We  are  convinced  that  a  judicious  wool  grower  would  make  more  money 
fcom  640  acres  of  suitable  land  from  laising  sheep  than  making  com. 

Should  this  conimnuication  reach  you,  and  meet  with  your  favor,  I 
ask  your  further  favor  in  sending  me  two  articles — a  few  grains  of  the 
Maryland  blue-stem  wheat,  which  produced  in  Caroline  county,  Virginia, 
laat  year  64  tp  60  bushel»  per  acre;  and,  next,  a  few  grains  of  what  is 
galled  Lloyd  corn — a  beautiful  white  corn,  and  very  productive.  It  was 
eultivBted  last  summer  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  by  five  or  six 
frrmers.  The  Troad  wheat  you  sent  me  two  years  ago  I  had  carefully 
sown  apart  from  other  wheat,  but  not  cue  graiu  sprouted;  the  reason  I 
know  not. 

Of  the  prevailing  kind$  of  wheat  sown  last  year,  and  harvested  the 
past  summer,  were  the  Mediterranean,  the  white-bearded,  the  rock 
wheat,  and  the  Genesee.  I  saw  them  all  growing  in  the  aame  field— 80 
acres  of  each;  all  came  uninjured  to  the  harvest.  The  Meditenmneao 
waa  most  productive — produced  26  bushels  per  acre.  The  oibera  mveiagad 
SO  bushels  per  acre.     All  heavy,  good  wheat. 

The  Tariatk>n  in  the  com  crops  was  occasioned  chiefly  by  bad  or  good 
«iiltiTAtioD,  ranging  from  25  bushels  per  acre  to  upwarcfs  of  80  bushels. 

I  have  made  from  my  daily  minutes  of  the  season  tbermomethcal  ob- 
aervations  as  far  as  the  temperature  is  concerned,  together  with  tbe 
amount  of  rain  monthly;  also,  the  amount  of  snow  during  itt  season.  I 
have  DO  barometer;  therelbre  no  calculations  firom  it. 
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It  h«a  hen  bean  a  §mmI  crop  season.    The  present  winter  crop  is  ex- 


0«r  winlsr,  which  is  thus  fu  pretty  severe,  is  this  day  quite  nuld; 
ground  nearly  bare;  no  firost  in  it. 

Of  imported  goods  there  has  been  the  amount  of  from  $80,000  !• 
$900,000  worth  brought  to  La  Porte. 
I  am,  reapecifuUy,  dtc., 

JOHN  C.  REID. 
Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank, 

Commimtmtr  of  Paienis. 


Fort  Waynk,  Allkn  County,  Indiana, 

November  20,  IS51, 

Sir:  Your  Circular,  containing  numerous  interrogatories,  soliciting  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  country,  came 
duly  to  hand;  but  various  causes  have  conspired  to  delay  au  answer 
aatil  the  present  moment. 

This  county  (Allen)  has  a  soil  adspted  to  the  raising  of  all  kinds  of 
gmin,.as  well  as  grass. 

Wkeai. — As  a  wheat-growing  county,  the  last  United  States  Census 
shows  it  to  be  the  second  county  in  the  Stste.  The  variety  generally 
preisrred  is  the  Waahington  blue  stem;  the  vftiie  Mediterranean  can  ba 
sown  late,  and  is  prefened  by  some,  l^e  success  in  the  crop,  experi- 
ence has  proved,  oonaists  more  in  the  thorough  method  of  cultivatiaa 
thaa  in  the  yariety  aown.  An  illuatraUon  of  a  single  inataoce  in  our 
county  in  1800  will  demonstrate  it:  One  individual  sowed  about  70 
sores;  three  diffsrsot  varieciea  of  seed — white  Mediterranean,  and  two 
varieties  of  red>bearded.  The  soil  was  diflerent — one  field  waa  hacd 
clay ;  the  other  two  varied  from  deep  mould  to  sandy  loam .  The  gnmnd 
waa  ptonghed  twice  (summer-fidlowed)  and  harrowed  IfwM  times  thor. 
oQghly.  Product  about  40  bushels  to  the  acre.  Scarcely  any  perceivable 
diffisreuce  in  anypart  of  the  70  acres.  This  was  considerea  an  eztra- 
oniinary  crop.  The  average  produce  of  the  county  it  is  impossible  to  ^t 
at;  the  yield  ranging  from  10  to  30  bnshels.  The  yield  is  on  the  in- 
crease, as  we  plough  deeper,  and  harrow  ofiener  and  better,  thoroughly — 
to  pulverize  the  ground  with  dreg  or  harrow  being  one  of  the  great 
secrets  in  raising  wheat.  Add  to  this  early  sowing  and  early  harvesting, 
and  the  product  will  be  generally  satisfiictory. 

Oom. — Very  Ultle  maimre  of  any  kind  is  used  in  raising  com  in  the 
Mississippi  valley,  especially  on  the  river  bottoms.  Average  yield,  40 
bashels;  cost  of  caltivation  about  12^  cents;  average  price,  25  cents.  No 
experience  in  testing  the  comparative  value  between  raw,  cooked,  and 
boiled  food. 

Oat». — Avetsge  yield,  40  bushels.  Side  oats  stand  up  best,  and  ars 
most  productive. 

Barleif. — A  sense  what  uncertain  crop. 

Beaf/s.— Soil  rather  rich;  continue  to  grow  toe  late  in  the  season;  do. 
not  ripen  well;  yet  fine  crops  are  sometimes  raised. 

Pe€u. — Commonly  a  good  crop.  Average  yield  20  bushels;  3  bushels 
sown  lo  the  acre.    The  bug  is  very  desuuctive  to  our  early  crop.    Sow 
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from  Irt  to  10th  of  June,  and  you  escape  it  altogether.  I  have  tried  it. 
Thia  is  an  item  of  information  that  ought  to  be  extensively  diffoaad,  as 
the  pea  crop  is  an  important  one.  It  can  be  grown  on  almost  any  soil, 
and  is  not  exhausting.     Average  price  here,  $jl. 

Grasses. — Clover,  timothy,  and  red  top  do  exceedingly  well.  Average 
yield*  about  two  tons  to  the  acre.  The  application  of  any  kind  of  ma- 
nure as  a  top-dressing  is  valuable.  Even  straw,  carefully  distributed  in 
the  fidl,  has  shown  itself  vieibiy  in  the  crop.  I  have  used  plaster  this 
year  on  a  clover  field  with  marked  success. 

Dabry  Husbandry. — Strictly  speaking,  very  little  done  in  that  branch. 
No  data  worth  communicating. 

Neat  Outle.—Cosi  of  raising,  very  trifling.  After  the  first  winter  they 
run  out  in  the  range  most  of  the  grazing  season,  and  in  the  stalk  fields, 
and  to  straw  mostly  during  the  wmter,  which  is  short.  For  this  kind  of 
treatment  it  is  thought  grade  cattle  do  best;  some  fine  Durhams,  how- 
ever, are  being  introduced.  Common  price  of  three-year-old  steers  from 
$10  to  $12. 

Horses. — The  raising  of  horses  is  considered  more  profitable  than  any 
l^ind  of  farming  business.  They  are  frequently  raised  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  1  have  described  in  the  raising  of  cattle,  and  the  expense  but 
little  more.     Price  at  three  years  old  from  $30  to  $50. 

Sheep. — Very  little  done  at  wool-crowing.  Sheep  did  not  do  well 
when  the  county  was  first  otoened .  The  wild  parsnip,  which  was  some- 
what abundant  in  certain  localities,  sheep  are  fond  of,  and  it  is  very 
fatal  to  them.  This  has  deterred  many  ftrmers  from  going  into  the  busi- 
ness.   The  farmers  are  now  experimenting  with  more  success. 

Hogs. — My  method  of  hog-raising  is  to  keep  them  in  cloTer  fields. 
Sows  raise  two  liuers— one  in  April,  and  fhe  other  in  October.  Feed 
the  sows  and  pigs  with  millt  and  slops.  The  April  pigs  I  batcher  at  8 
modths  old;  the  October  pigs,  at  14  months.  I  give  them  a  good 
start,  early,  with  green  coin,  cut  up.  They  will  eat  stalks  and  all. 
Follow  it  up  with  boiled  pumpkins  and  potatoes,  giving  it  more  body 
aAer  the  second  week  with  tneal  and  boiled  buckwheat,  dec,  and  finish 
with  six  weeks  on  com  and  meal.  This  is  my  method,  which  1  think 
profitable.  My  breed  is  a  cross  of  the  Leicester  and  Lincoln.  I  pur- 
chased a  pair  of  pigs  at  the  State  Fair  in  New  York  some  three  years 
ago.  They  keep  easy,  mature  young,  and  weigh  well.  The  hog  I 
purchased  received  an  injury,  and  was  fattened  last  fall.  He  weighed 
nearly  600  pounds.     Other  breeds  and  crosses  are  preferred  by  some. 

Rooi  Crvps. — Do  well;  but  cannot  be  raised  profitably,  owing  to  the 
expense  of  raising.  Labor  is  too  high  for  that  purpose.  Turnips  grow 
well,  but  are  only  raised  for  iamily  use.     Price,  12  or  15  cents. 

Potatoes. — One  of  our  best  crops.  The  varieties  are  too  numerous  to 
give  particulars.  Quality  fine.  Average  yield  about  150  bushels.  Sweet 
potatoes  are  raised  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  with  varied  success;  not 
considered  a  profitable  crop. 

Fruit. — ^All  the  choice  rarieties  cultivated  elsewhere.  The  ''  pear 
blight'*  and  "  yellows,"  on  peach  trees,  are  not  known  among  us  as  yet. 

Grapes  do  well.  The  Catawba  and  Isabella  are  the  principal  kinds 
cultivated.  The  Catawba  is  rather  late ;  but  it  surpasses  everything  else, 
and  is  raised  as  easily  as  currants. 

Vtry  respectfully, 

J.  D.  G.  NELSON. 


Jefferson,  Indiana,  November  ZQ^  1851. 

Sm:  I  hare  just  received  the  second  part  of  the  Patent  Office  Rep(»t  for 
1861  from  the  Hon.  J.  McDonald,  late  member  of  Congress  from  this 
district.  In  regard  to  the  organization  of  the  agricultural  part  of  the 
Patent  Office,  1  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  suggestions.  Suppose  each 
county  had  an  otficer,  whose  duty  should  be  to  report  to.  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  monthly,  th^  condition  and  prospects  of 
the  crops  in  his  respective  county — such  officers  being  elected  or 
appointed  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union  :  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  would  thus  be  put  in  possession  of  agricultural  infor- 
mation the  most  accurate  and  extensive. 

From  these  county  reports,  general  State  reports  could  be  drawn  up 
and  published  monthly  in  Reports  from  the  Patent  Office:  thus  the  State 
agricultural  reports  of  the  month  of  Mav  to  appear  in  the  Patent  Office 
Report  for  June,  and  those  of  June  in  the  July  Report,  d&c. ;  so  keeping 
the  people  advised  of  the  true  state  of  all  the  various  crops  of  our  wiaely- 
extended  country,  from  the  time  of  planting  or  sowing,  through  the 

r ogress  of  their  growth,  to  maturity,  until  they  were  gathered  and  saved, 
need  not  say  to  you  that  agricultural  wealth  is  the  true  basis  of  all 
of  her  wealth,  individual  or  national. 

Suppose  the  office  of  furoishiug  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  these 
county  monthly  agricultural  reports  was  attached  to  the  office  of  county 
assessor  in  each  county.  County  assessors  are,  or  ought  to  be,  judi- 
cious, practical  business  men,  and  competent  to  estimate  and  give  the 
county  reports  correctly  ;  and,  in  addition  to  that  duty,  they  ought  to  be 
required  to  ask  each  farmer,  while  assessing  his  property,  the  number 
of  acres  he  has  in  wheat,  the  number  in  corn,  in  oats,  in  cotton,  rice, 
sugar,  dec;  and  from  these  data  make  out  an  annual  county  report  of 
the  agricultural  productions  of  the  county,  the  average  quantity  of  grain, 
or  other  agricultural  productions,  per  acre,  and  the  sum  total  of  each  ; 
which  reports  should  be  filed  in  the  clerk's  office  of  each  county,  and  a 
copy  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  and  thus 
furnish  him  the  proper  data  for  his  Annual  Report,  which  would 
present  an  accurate  account  of  the  number  of  acres  of  each  article  of 
agricultural  production,  with  the  sum  total  of  the  entire  quantity  of  each 
annually  raised  in  the  United  States  and  Temtories.  Thus  in  a  few 
years  an  approximate  estimate  might  be  made  of  the  quantity  of  each 
article  of  agrictkltural  production  consumed,  and  the  surplus,  if  any,  and 
the  deficiency,  if  any.  It  is  obvious  that  such  information  would  enable 
the  people  to  seek  the  best  market  for  their  surplus  productions,  and  the 
best  way  of  supplying  deficiencies  when  crops  fail.  It  is  required,  I 
believe,  of  consuls  abroad  to  furnish  seeds  for  distribution  among 
the  people  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  through  the  Post  Office. 
It  would  be  well  for  them,  also,  to  furnish  agricultural  reports  of 
counties  where  they  are  respectively  residing.  These  reports  should 
be  monthly,  and  drawn  from  the  best  sources  of  information  in  their 
power.  Thus  besides  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  agricultural  productions 
of  our  own  country,  we  would  be  put  in  possession  of  comparatively  cor- 
rect accounts  of  the  agricultural  productions  of  other  countries. 

Some  tuch  comprehensive  system  of  agricultural  organization  is  required 
in  the  United  States.  Hitherto  ajgricultuxal  improvemenu  have  sprung 
mainly  from  individual  efi>rt.  Agricultural  frurs,  agricultural  new8papen> 
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•Bdv  oflrtajpii,  tb€  PatantiOfllce  Reports—til  tbew,  TdiiiMe  m  they 
QB^MttioMMy  w,  lad  bate  been,  are  not  aaiRcient  to  itiwnminen 
knewMge  of  the  be»t  modes  of  caltare  of  the  Tarious  firodiietioiie  of  omt 
i^idelv^ezteoded  coiintry.  This,  it  may  be  said,  would  not  disseminate 
such  knowledge.  No,  it  would  not  dirnetly  ;  but  it  would  turn  the 
atiemiouofthe  public  to  agriculture,  and  that  would  be  suffirient.  I 
have  no  doubt  yon  would  sann  see  model  farms  established  in  every 
Slate,  and  agnculturaJ  schools  in  them,  the  pupils  of  which  laboring 
on  the  fiirm,  would  carry  into  practice,  one  half  of  the  time,  iDStmctions 
in  seienee  which  they  have  rtcei?ed  the  other  half. 

1  believe  it  is  a  practice  of  >ome,  when  a  new  enterprise  is  proposed, 
to  sit  down  and  count  up  this  costs.  Well,  the  extra  duties  ic  would 
impose  on  aasessors  would  not  probably  average  more  than  six  or  eight 
daya*  labor  a-year.  This  to  each  county  would  not  be  much.  What 
the  extra  expenses  of  the  Pal&nt  Office  would  be,  I  am  not  able  to  aay  ; 
you,  of  course,  would  be  the  best  judge.  Printing  the  reports  would 
be  considerable.  To  reduce  this  item  of  expense,  I  would  suggest 
that  the  public  printer— after  furnishing  a  proper  number  of  copies 
of  Reports  for  the  use  of  the  government — should  be  allowed  to 
furnish  subscribers  with  copies  at  as  low  a  rate  as  he  could  afford. 
Now,  if  he  had  aK»,0(KI  or  3iiOi(KX)  subscribers,  or  half  a  million,  or  more, 
he  could  afford  to  furnish  copies  at  a  Little  over  the  price  of  the  materials 
and  labor,  and  have  a  handsoaio  profit  besides.  The  whole  cost  of  an 
efficient  agricultural  organization  would  be  very  small.  The  federal 
g^Temment  would  enact  lawi  to  organize  an  agricultural  bovMU,  and 
the  Stale  government  would  enact  laws  adding  the  above-menlHMwd 
duties  to  the  asseesors. 

If  you  have  time,  and  thinls  the  above  iuegcftioni  worthy  of  your  at- 
tMition»  be  so  good  as  to  drap  me  a  line  ;  tot  me  have  your  opuiioii  in 
rsgaid  to  theip. 

' '  Yours, 

«       ^  I  ^'  WATT. 

Hon.  Thos.  Ewbamk,        ^ 

Commtssiener  9f  PaUufa,  Waakkt^tmi  OUfy  D.  C. 

I 

Near  Richmond,  Indiama,  January  1, 1852. 

Bn:  Through  the  kindness  of  my  friend,  George  W.  Julian,  M.  C, 
I  reoeived,  some  time  since,  a  copy  of  thy  Agricultural  Circular,  which 
I  laid  aside,  intending  to  make  a  brief  reply  at  some  convenient  time. 
I  have  again  opened  it  this  evening;  and,  uotarithstanding  the  lateness 
of  tha  hour,  I  feel  inclined  to  drop  a  few  lines. 

Wftmi.-^Gmno  is  not  used  in  the  production  of  this  crop  in  this 
Ticinity.  Prom  1  to  2  bushels  of  seed  is  sown  per  acre,  (usually  l^ 
bushel.)  Time  of  sowing  from  the  Ist  of  September  to  the  16th  of  Octo- 
ber.    Eaily  sowing  generally  preferred. 

Wheat  has  haeii  sown  in  the  months  of  June  and  July  with  medeiale 
success.  Harvesting  usually  oommences  about  the  26th  of  June,  and 
conunuea  about  2  weeks.  We  s«»ldom  plough  our  ground  mote  than 
onc^  Additional  plonghings  would  generally  pay— I  think  not  always. 
Wheat  IS  made  faster  with  manures;  stable  manure  is  the  best— fer  day 
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isili  p«tk«ltrty  This  It  is  heat  to  flpra«l  after  the  plough,  wmd  before 
the  narrow.  Wbaat,  well  manured  m  this  way,  caanot  easily  be  wintar- 
killed.  The  yield  per  acre  ia  various— from  10  to  98  bushels— principally 
owing  to  the  kind  and  strength  of  soil.  Wheat  haa  not  been  more  than 
50  cents  per  buehel;  when  harvested,  will  average  4T  or  48  cents.  It  is 
said  that  ^eep  penned  in  a  bam  infested  vith  weevil  will  effectually 
expel  them.  ' 

fyuit.— The  culture  of  this  crop  here  does  not  receive  as  much  atten 
tion  as  It  deserves.  Apples  are,  or  rather  would  be,  a  profitable  crop  did 
we  have  a  cash  market  for  them,  which  we  hope  soon  to  have  In  a 
good  fmit  year  we  usually  sell  apples  (hand-picked  and  delivered)  at  20 
centr.  (sometimes  26)  per  bushel;  which  yields  a  moderate  remuneration. 
At  26  cents,  apples  would  well  pay  for  cultivation.  I  prefer  buddinff  to 
grafting,  especially  on  small  trees.  When  the  bark  peels  the  freest  on  a 
thnfty  limb,  half  an  inch,  more  or  less,  in  diameter,  make  an  incision 
with  a  sharp  knife  crosswise;  then  split  the  bark  barely  to  the  sap;  from 
this  cut  downwards  an  inch  or  more  with  the  point  of  the  knife,  and 
open  the  bark  a  little  each  side  of  this  slit;  from  a  twig  grown  since  the 
preceding  spring,  in  which  the  sap  is  also  flush,  cut  a  bud,  with  the  bark 
of  the  twig  an  inch  in  length;  carefully  take  out  the  wood  that  has  been 
cut  With  It;  slip  the  bud  into  the  prepared  place  for  it,  as  above;  wrap 
moderately  tight  with  a  woollen  thread;  in  two  weeks  take  off  this 
thread,  and  the  nature  of  the  tree  ia  changed. 

If  rightly  budded,  peare  and  apples  seldom  fiul  to  "take;"  peaches  and 
cbcmes  are  much  mors  uncertun.  I  budded  a  few  cherries  the  past 
season  m  the  way  described;  some  of  which  have  grown  several  inches: 
one  about  2  feet.  ' 

Thine,  yery  respeetAilly, 

ROWLAND  T.  REED. 
LoimiseioNER  op  Patbiitw. 


MuwciK,  Delaware  County,  Indiana, 

Ifovember  17,  1851. 

Sir:  Yours  of  August,  1851,  making  inqtiiry  respecting  sgriculiural 
products  of  this  county,  is  now  t>efore  me,  and  1  return  you  the  following: 

>r/feer.— There  is  no  guano  used  in  the  production  of  crops  in  this 
coiiniy  ITje  average  product  of  wheat  is  about  15  bushels  per  acre, 
lime  of  seeding  is  about  the  15th  of  September;  harvesUng,  from  the 
Ut  to  ihe  15ch  of  July;  quantity  of  seed  per  acre,  1^  to  1^  bushel.  We 
plough  generally,  if  fallow,  twice;  if  in  corn  grooad,  once,  and  harrow 
once.  The  yield  is  increasing.  Rotation  is— firai  corn,  then  wheat,  then 
ctover,  and  then  corn  again>  dtc.  No  remedy  for  Hessian  flies.  Usual 
pnce  per  bushel  is  40  cents. 

Q>m.— The  average  product  is  35  bushels.  No  experiments  have 
l)een  tried  here  in  feeding.  We  feed  whole;  no  doubt  there  it  a  better 
way  Oau  yield  abont  25;  bariey  26;  rye  15.  Seed  used:  oats,  8 
bushels;  barley,  U;  ryo,  1|. 

Pea§  are  not  cultivated. 
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.     Oover  ami  Gra»$es.— Oat  and  a  half  ton  per  acre.    SuWe  manure 
is  the  only  manure  used. 

Neat  Ckatle.— Coat  of  raiding  till  three  years  old  from  $10  to  $12; 
price  from  $12  to  $14;  good  cows  are  worth  from  $12  to  $16. 

Horses. — The  growing  of  horses  is  profitable.  Cost  of  raising  a  colt 
or  mule  to  three  years  is  $40.  Brood  mares  and  colts  should  be  tenderly 
treated  and  properly  cared  for;  kept  in  good  pastures,  and  sheltered  in 
stormy  weather.     Colts  should  be  handled  while  young. 

H»g». — The  best  breeds  are  the  Berkshire,  Russia,  and  China. 

Potatoes  yield  from  100  to  150  bushels;  the  best  variety  is  Mcshanock. 

The  Culture  of  fruit  is  receiving  increased  attention.  There  can  be 
fruit  enough  raised  upon  one  acre  to  |render  it  profitable.  The  experi- 
ment for  winter  use  and  exportation  not  fully  tried. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

SAML.  W.  HARLAN. 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank. 


CoTTAOE  Home,  Henry  County,  Indiawa, 

January  18,  1851. 

Sir:  In  reply  to  your  Circular,  I  answer: 

Wheat. — The  culture  of  wheat  is  receiving  increased  attention,  and 
every  year  adds  to  the  amount  grown.  It  is  either  sown  amon^  com, 
after  wheat  or  oats,  or  on  ck>ver  sward.  The  first  frequently  yields  a 
good  return,  and  some  farmers  believe  it  the  surest  crop.  Wheal  in  this 
county  is  subject  to  be  winter-killed.  We  have  less  snow  than  in  the 
Atlantic  States,  and  it  is  ur|ed  that  the  unevenness  of  the  ground,  and 
the  dead  corn  stalks,  protect  the  young  wheat  plants  against  the  winter 
windii.  The  second,  third,  or  even  the  fourth  crop,  especially  in  oiir 
rich  alluvial  bottoms,  is  sometimes  better  than  the  preceding  ones.  This 
fact  has  induced  some  farmers  into  the  very  erroneous  belief  that  wheat 
may  follow  wheat  ad  infinitum.  This  error  will  be  corrected  and  their 
folly  punished  by  the  exhaustion  in  their  soils  of  the  elements  of  wheat, 
or,  at  least,  some  of  its  elements.  Wheat  after  clover  is  the  surest  crop, 
and  the  yield  the  greatest.  The  old  '*  naked-fellow"  system  is  generally 
abandoned.  The  weevil  is  Unknown  here ;  the  Hessian-fly  not  a  frequent 
visitor.  The  two  formidable  enemies  of  wheat  here  are  the  rust  and  the 
winter.  Early  sowing  is  the  best  defence  against  both.  "  White-chsff 
bearded  "  is  the  principal  variety  raised.  Blue-stem  has  been  tried  by 
some  farmers,  and  highly  approved.  Mediterranean  wheat  is  not  in 
much  repute.  Wheat  is  sown  broadcast,  two  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
averaffe  crop  per  acre  for  the  last  year,  18  bushels;  weight,  about  61 
pounds  p^r  measured  bushel.  Guano  is  not  used  for  this  or  any  other 
grain.  Tinle  of  sowing,  from  the  1st  to  the  20th  of  September.  Aver- 
age price,  50  cents  per  bushel. 

Com  is  the  great  staple  of  Indiana.  Average  product  per  acre,  50 
bushels,  l^e  cost  per  bushel  varies  greatly  in  different  soils;  average 
cost  about  10  or  1 1  cents  per  bushel .  Indian  com  is  a  yerj  hardy  plant, 
and  will  grow  on  almost  any  soil;  but  its  partiality  for  a  nch,  warm  soil 
is  manifested  by  its  increased  yield.     Its  maximum  yield  per  acre  is 


scarcely  known.  Deep  ploughing,  fertile  soil,  and  good  culture  will 
seldom  fell  to  produce  100  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  kinds  raised  are  the 
white,  chiefiy  for  bread ,  and  a  large  yellow,  for  stock.  The  latter  is  the 
most  productive,  and  is  thought  to  be  better  for  stock.  For  cattle  it 
should  be  ground  and  steamed,  or  boiled.  Prepared  in  this  way,  it  will 
produce  of  fet  double  the  amount  of  the  same  quantity  fed  in  the  ear. 
Corn  is  planted  here  about  the  first  of  May,  in  hills  three  and  a  half 
feet  apart;  four  grains  in  a  hill;  ploughed  three  or  four  times  with  the 
shovel-plough,  (the  cultivator  is  sometimes  used,)  and  dressed  once  with 
the  hoe.  Where  the  ground  is  mellow,  and  free  from  weeds,  this  last 
IS  dispensed  with.     Thrifcless  husbandrv  is  the  only  enemy  it  has. 

Oats  are  not  extensively  culuvated.     Average  yield,  30  bushels  to  the 
acre. 

Bariey  and  Rye  are  still  less  cultivated.     Some  fermers  who  have  tried 
the  former  consider  it  excellent  for  horses,  and  a  profitable  crop. 
Peasmtd  Beans  are  raised  only  for  table  use. 

Otver  and  the  Grasses —Few  crops  pay  better  for  the  labor  of  the 
«u  uvatmg  than  clover.  The  average  yield  is  not  far  from  one  and  a 
half  ton  per  acre,  but  three  tons  are  frequently  grown.  Clover  yields 
two  crope  in  a  year.  The  last  crop  is  grown  chiefly  from  the  seed.  It 
produces  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  bushels  af  clear  seed  to  the  acre. ' 
Pnce  in  the  market,  $5  per  bushel.  After  the  second  crop  it  throws  up 
a  fine  crop  of  aftermath,  which,  if  turned  under  by  the  plough,  is  highly 
beneficial  to  the  soil.  Timothy  is  the  principal  grass  grown  for  hay, 
and  biue-grass  for  pastures.  Timothy  produces  one  crop  (average  about 
ouc  and  a  half  ton)  per  year,  and  a  fine  aftermath  for  fell  posmre.  It 
stands  first  among  the  grasses.  The  long  ears,  filled  with  seed,  are 
extremely  nutntive.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  especially  horses,  greaUy  relish 
It.  Red-top  is  grown  sometimes  on  wet  land,  but  it  is  neither  so  pro- 
ductive nor  so  nutritive  as  timothy. 

Dairy  Husbandry.^Of  dairy  husbandry  I  can  give  little  account. 
Farmers  usually  keep  enough  milch  cows  to  make  their  own  milk 
and  butter,  and  supply  the  home  market.  One  fermer  in  the  county 
pays  considerable  attention  to  the  dairy,  and  it  is  said  to  be  profitable; 
but  I  am  not  able  to  give  the  figures  for  it.  Average  price  of  butter,  10 
cents  per  pound. 

Neat  Cattle.— li  is  generally  believed  that  cattle  at  three  years  old 
may  be  bought  for  less  than  the  cost  of  raising  them. 

We  live  too  near  the  prairies,  where  the  pasturage  of  commons  is  un- 
limited, to  compete  successfully  with  our  neighbors  of  Illinois  in  raising 
cattle.  Cattle,  however,  if  not  satisfied,  will  live  and  thrive  on  coarse 
|e«i,8uch  as  wheat  straw,  the  winter  pickings  of  tlie  corn-fields,  dtc. 

iJJ?  *"^*  ""^  ^"^'^  *^"^®  cannot  be  raised  entirely  on  this  kind  of 
food,  but  still  they  will  winter  upon  it;  and  many  fermers  have  herds  of 
lorty  or  fifky  wintering  around  straw  ricks.  In  the  coldest  weather  they 
give  them  some  grain. 

The  Durham  is  thought  to  be  an  improvement  on  our  native  stock ;  and 
If  to  have  large  fine  cattle  be  the  only  object  in  raising  them,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  hot.  But  as  no  accurate  experiments  have  been  made  to 
<est  the  matter,  I  am  scarcely  able  to  give  an  opinion.  Jis  opinions, 
unsupported  by  actual  experiments,  are  worth  nothing,  I  shall  not  venture 
one.  ® 
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If  the  pwvalent  opinion  it  true,  that  mere  beef««ttle  caaaot  be  raiaM 
to  pfofit  if  gnun4M  during  winter,  the  exceileocy  of  the  Dorlma  any 
be  qiiestioiMd;  for — though  high  feeding  may  not  meke  DurhaoM  of  our 
common  stock — it  may  be  true  that  hard  iare  may  produce  the  oommoA 
itock,  or  something  not  superior  to  it,  of  the  fhirham.  But  time  will 
test  this  matter.  The  Durham,  it  is  believed,  fats  more  easily  than 
the  native  breeds. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  improvement  of  cattle,  and  womb 
of  the  finest  animals  have  been  introduced. 

^rmM.^Honea  arc  in  much  demand,  and  raising  them  is  thought 
profitable.  A  good  horse,  six  years  old,  frequently  sells  for  ^UO. 
Horses  are  generally  taken  to  the  South;  some,  however,  to  the  eastern 
markets. 

Sheep-rainng  is  yet  in  it.^  infancy.  Public  attention  is  beginning  |o 
be  attracted  to  the  subject,  and  fine-woolled  merino  commaiid  a  very 
high  price.  Hitherto  only  uool  enougli  has  been  raised  for  domestic 
use;  judging  from  present  indications,  a  few  years  will  make  a  great 
change  in  this  respect. 

Hog9  are  first  among  our  domestic  exports.  The  breeds  raised  aie 
crosses  of  several  improved  varieties  with  the  native  stock.  The  Berk- 
shines,  a  few  years  ago,  weie  in  high  repute;  but  now  fallen — I  think 
without  much  reason — sacUy  into  disgrace.  The  hog  is  n  great  oen> 
sumer;  and  to  be  raised  with  profit,  should  not  be  fed  more  than  one 
wiuter.  Pigs  littered  in  the  fall  should  always  be  brought  into  market 
the  next  tall.  Clover,  for  summer  feed,  is  decidedly  the  cheapaat;  eora 
gmund  and  cooked,  as  I  have  already  stated,  is  the  best  for  iatleiung. 
Whcru  fod  in  this  way,  they  should  be  kept  io  ekiee  pen*.  Hon  an 
frequently  turned  at  lai^  in  the  fields  of  com,  with  full  privilege  oihel|»> 
ing  tktmadvet.  This  costs  less  labor;  but  if  it  is  tme,  as  some  «rperi- 
ments  have  shown,  that  com  ground  and  cooked  will  produce  doabte  the 
amount  of  &tted  pork  that  torn  fed  in  the  ear  will — bushel  for  bushel— 
then  economy  is  not  on  the  side  of  this  wasteful  practice. 

Tf^aeco. — Some  attention  is  beginning  to  be  paid  to  the  culture  of  to> 
bacco;  but  I  am  unable  to  answer  any  of  the  queries  in  the  Circular  con- 
corning  it. 

Hemp  is  not  raised.  | 

Root   Cropt. — These,  as  yet,  are  only  raised  for  table  uses.      At- 
tention is  beginning  to  be  attracted  to  the  subject,  and  next  season  will 
witness  several  experiments!  of  the  culture  of  roots  as  a  field  crop.     Thst 
they  will  ultimately  constitute  a  part  of  our  system  of  rotation  of  cropsi  1 
'  have  no  doubt. 

Potatoes,  (Irish  andstceet.) — The  first  are  just  reeovering  from  die  rot; 
they  have  never  been  raised  here  for  other  than  table  use.  Lastspriogl 
planted  several  varieties  together;  by  mid-summer  the  tops  of  aU,  except 
the  long  Johns,  were  destroyed  by  the  blight,  though  the  tubers  were  Mt 
affected.  This  kind  continued  to  grow  until  frost,  the  tubers  beiag  large 
and  Dumenras;  while  those  of  the  other  varieties  scarcely  paid  for  gather- 
ing. 

Ashes  and  well-rotted  manure  should  be  spread  over  the  ground,  and 
the  potatoes  dropped  on  top  of  the  ground,  rather  than  in  tum^wamndnbf 
the  plough.  The  sweet  potato  should  be  planted  in  bills,  or  ridgea^hills 
are  better,)  two  and  a  half  leet  across  at  the  baso,  tapering  to  one  foot  at 


UK  lip.  If  in  hills,  one  pbiit  only  should  be  placed  in  •  hill;  if  in 
lidges,  abont  the  same  proportion.  The  vine  ahould  not  be  allowed  to 
take  root.  The  plant,  in  this  latitude,  should  be  raisefl  in  a  hot-bed: 
the  sweet  pouto  is  a  native  of  the  South  and  loves  a  sunny  exposure 
Ashes  are  a  good  manure  for  this  root;  200  or  300  bushels  may  be  raised 
to  the  acre.  ' 

As  you  will  receive  a  communication  from  a  distinguished  orchardist 
of  this  county,  it  is  not  necessary  to  answer  your  queries  respecting 
frait.  ^       ® 

Afont/re*.— Neither  guano  nor  plaster  of  Paris  is  known  here  as  a  fer- 
tiliser. Agriculture  is  not  studied  as  a  science.  The  laws  wliich  govern 
vegetable  reproduction  are  not  as  well  known  as  ih^y  should  be.  In 
thjs  county,  as  in  all  others  where  the  soil  is  rich  in  the  ekments 
of  vegetation,  no  attempt  is  made  to  improve  the  natural  fertility.  Barn- 
yard minure  IS  almost  the  only  fertiliser  known.  Even  lime  and  ashes 
are  little  used.  Our  soil  is  rirh  in  the  carbonate  of  lime;  and  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  an  additional  portion  would  prove  beneficial.  Ashos 
are  a  Uiauure  ou  almost  all  soils;  on  cold  clays  they  will  oAen  double  the 
crop. 

Some  ailentioB  has  been  paid  to  draining  the  land  Iving  ^etween  our 
streams.  After  we  leave  the  river  blue's,  it  is  inclined  to  be  wet.  This 
land,  believed  at  first  to  be  of  inferior  quality,  is  found  to  be  much  im- 
proved by  ditching.  One  man  informed  me  that  the  increased  products 
of  two  years  more  than  compensated  him  for  the  expense  of  ditching. 

Deep  oloughing  i%  becoming  much  more  common;  the  effect  of  which 
is  abundantly  evident  in  the  increase  of  crop. 

There  is  an  agricultural  society  in  this  county.  It  was  organixed  this 
year.  It  was  entered  into  with  zeal  by  our  formers.  The  benefits  of  it 
will  soou  be  manifested. 

Very  truly  yours, 

_^    ^  ISAAC  KINLEY. 

ITie  Commission  BR  of  Patkwts. 


WASBiNCTroy,  Yf ayvk  County,  Indiana, 

Docemim;  1850. 

Sie:  Bein^  prevented  £rom  replying  befoie  to  your  nqneat,  I  nt  tkis 
M  hourxleaign  giving  what  information  is  in  my  reach  reapeetin*  some 
of  the  subjects  of  your  inquiry. 

Gwvi  ia  the  principd  grain  prodae«l  in  this  county.  Ag  the  soil  ia 
erfcanated,  other  grains  and  clover  are  subsUtuted.  When  the  land  is 
im  eleand  of  limber,  it  will  prodoce  60  or  70  busheb  per  acre;  but  by 
eontiniMd  corn-growing  fiom  year  to  year,  in  the  coarse  of  12  or  15  crops, 
30to35buahebaiealllhatc«nbeproduced.  More  white  com  is  raised 
ttWB  yeUow;  though  the  yellow  will  yield  most  per  acre,  and  ia  eonsid. 
ered  moat  nutritiQas.  In  all  lands  cnitivated  in  corn,  40  bushels  an  an 
•mage  crop  per  aere;  yet,  by  uoper  rotation  with  wheat  and  cfover,  75 
Mialiek  might  ■•  easily  be  prodooed  on  the  same  ground. 

Cost  of  podoctioo,  15  cents  per  bushel;  price  this  season,  30  cents. 
Avenge  price  for  last  four  yeari,  20  cents  per  bushel.    But  few  ezpen- 
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ments  have  been  made  on; ground  or  solid  corn;  the  price  being  too  low 
for  both  corn  and  pofk,  to  j induce  many  to  economize  their  grain.  It  is 
common  to  turn  hogs  int^  a  field  of  com  and  ^ive  no  further  care  to 
them  than  to  salt  ami  water  them  until  the  com  is  consumed ;  then  tnm 
into  another  fidd.  Fields  thus  managed  will  produce  good  com  horn 
year  to  year,  without  change  of  crop. 

Wheat  is  now  a  staple  erop.  Perhaps  half  a?  much  wheat  as  corn  is 
raised  in  this  region.  The  greatest  enemy  to  the  wheat  crop  is  nut;  to 
prevent  which,  the  earliest  varieties  are  selected,  and  sown  as  early  as 
the  lit  of  September.  The  best  varieties  ior  this  purpose  are  the  rock, 
which  is  a  smooth  head,  and  red -chaff,  and  (he  white-chaff  bearded. 
Rust  seoms  to  striJce  all  wheat  about  the  same  time  in  the  same  vicinity; 
after  which,  the  berry  ,  in  whatever  stale  of  maturity  it  may  be,  begins 
to  dry  up;  so  that  late  wheat  is  often  left  in  the  field  unharvestod.  Ordi- 
nary time  of  harvesting  is  from  the  1st  to  the  lOth  of  July. 

More  wheat  is  sown  among  corn  than  in  all  other  modes  of  sowing; 
when  it  produces  12  bushels  per  acre .  But  if,  when  fallow  or  clover  ground 
is  ploughed  in  June  or  July,  then  ploughed  again  in  September,  you  sow 
the  wheat  and  harrow  well,  20  bnshels  per  acre  are  produced.  Three  and 
four  cropft  of  wheat  have  been  raised  in  succession,  and  the  last  was 
better  than  the  first.  Five  pecks  are  sown  per  acre.  Some  experiments 
this  season  in  deep  ploughing  more  than  doably  repay  the  labor,  both 
for  corn  and  wheat.  As  attention  is  paid  to  better  modes  of  prepar- 
ing ground,  the  crop  is  intreasing.     Price,  60  cents  per  bushel. 

Oats  are  not  very  extensively  cultivated ,  and  are  not  considered  a  prof- 
itable  crop,  as  they  are  thought  to  exhaust  the  ground  more  than  wheal. 
Seed  sown  per  acre,  1^  biiBhel;  price  per  bushel  this  season,  25  cents. 

Glover  is  begin ing  to  be  much  cultivated  for  ihe  purpose  of  resting 
and  enriching  ihe  soil.  It  is  principally  pastured  by  hogs  and  cattle; 
seldom  being  cut  for  hay. 

When  the  early  part  of  the  season  is  wet,  I  have  known  three  tons  of 
clover  hay  to  be  mown  per  acre.  As  the  time  for  cutting  clover  comes  in 
the  most  busy  season  for  working  com,  and  as  that  time  is  generally  liable 
to  frequent  rains,  which  ate  much  more  injurious  to  clover  hay  thwi  other 
grasses,  it  is  not  commonly  mown  for  hay. 

T%mothf  is  commonly  nsed  for  hay,  and  yields,  on  an  averase,  l^toi» 
per  acre.  It  is  not  a  profitable  crop  to  raise  for  market;  the  price  gener- 
ally averaging  $5  per  ton.  T^his  season,  however,  owing  to  droueht 
last  summer,  the  price  is  |8.  Too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  this 
branch  of  husbandry  to  know  much  about  the  effect  of  manure  or  flood- 
ing meadow  lands. 

lfcjf».— Until  recently,  owing  to  the  distance  to  market,  hogt  wwe  the 
priaciptl  means  of  obtaining  wealth,  as  they  coald  better  he  driren  90 
miles  lo  market  than  to  haul  grain  the  same  distance.  Hogs  are  generally 
aold  at  the  age  of  from  18  to  24  months.  They  are  not  generally  fed,  but 
eat  what  they  can  get  until  the  last  four  months  of  their  lives,  when  they 
are  made  fiit  by  feeding  them  with  what  com  they  will  eat  in  the  ear. 
They  are  generally  pastured  on  clover  in  the  summer,  and  fed  on  grain. 
In  the  winter  they  are  fed  enough  corn  to  keep  them  in  what  is  called 
*<  growing  order."  I  am  satisfied  that  more  pork,  with  less  expense,  can 
be  produced  by  keeping  pigs  fat  frrim  their  birth,  until  they  are  slaught- 
ered.    A  pig,  kept  fatuniildt  is  12  tuonihs  old,  is  larger  and  better  for 


poik  than  one  20  months  old  kept  three-fourthsof  the  time  in  only  **  grow- 
ing order."    The  average  weight  of  hogs  ia  mnket  is  300  pounds  net. 

Irish  Potatoes  are  considerably  cultivated.  Owing  to  the  potato  loi  du- 
ring the  last  four  years,  comparatively  few  hate  been  raised.  The  va- 
riety most  cultivated,  until  recently,  seems  to  he  much  more  liable  tothe 
rot  than  other  kinds — ^that  is,  the  Mashanocks.  To  avoid  the  rot,  we 
select  the  kinds  of  potatoes  least  liable,  and  then  plant  on  a  gravelly  or 
sandy  hill-side  as  early  as  the  potatoes  will  vegetate — say  the  1st  of 
April.  They  flourish  best  on  new  soil,  or  that  which  has  been  highly 
manured  with  stable-manme.  Price  this  season, 60  cents  per  bushel;, 
average  yield  per  acre,  150  bushels. 

Sweet  Potatoes  grow  well  here  of  a  dry  season,  planted  in  a  sandy 
soil;  best  manure,  ashes;  price  this  season,  65  cents  per  bushel. 

Appks.—Tht  only  fruit  profitably  cultivated;  they  are  abundantly 
grown  for  cider,  and  fiunily  use.  No  experiments  have  been  made  as  ta 
their  adaptation  to  feeding  stpck.  The  best  winter  varieties  in  use  are 
the  Rambo,  bellflower,  greening,  golden  rasset,  white  winter  pippiu, 
Newtown  pippin,  never-fail,  and  wine-sop. 

Pears  are  a  very  uncertain  crop,  as  the  trees  seldom  live  more  than  10 
or  12  years. 

Peaches  have  been  an  entire  failure  the  last  10  years,  owing  to  the  yel- 
lows and  the  severity  of  the  winter.  Perhaps,  however,  the  winter 
would  not  injure  them  were  not  their  vitality  first  affected  by  the  yel- 
lows. 


Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank, 

Commissioner  of  Patents. 


W.  W.  BUNNELL. 


RiCH.MOND,  Wayne  County,  Indiana, 

8(h  month,  25lhy  1851. 

Sir:  Thy  Circular  reached  me  a  few  davs  since;  in  answer  to  which 
1  may  say,  no  lime,  guano,  or  plaster  has  oeen  used  on  our  field-crops, 
excepting  some  few  cases,  which  have  not  been  «o  successful  as  to  justify 
the  expense;  nor  have  I  seen  any  benefit  firom  their  application  to  our 
vegetable  gardens,  unless  it  is  to  frighten  the  potato-bugs  from  the  plants. 
I  have  been  much  diverted  at  seeing  the  haste  with  which  they  will 
leave  the  fjeemises  after  having  their  heads  well  powdered  with  lime,  ^c. 

My  Reitttion  of  CW^s  differs  horn  meet  of  the  nimers  in  Uiis  settlement. 
I  pit  til  the  green  manure  1  ean  get  upon  my  tod-groand  in  early  spririg, 
aiid,^«s  toon  as  spread,  I  turn  it  under  from  8  to  10  inches  deep;  then 
harrow  it  well,  and  plant  the  eom  from  34  to  4  feet  apart  each  way,  with 
4  grains  to  a  hill ;  cover  it  2^  to  3  inches  deep  with  li^t  soil.  My  reason 
for  this  deep  planting  is,  that  the.  cut-worm  does  not  go  so  deep  in  the 
soil  as  to  reach  the  heart  of  the  com,  and  then  cutting  it  above  the  bud 
does  very  little  injury.  Let  the  feroaer  try  it,  and  I  think  he  will  not  go 
back  to  a  half,  or  an  inch  deep.  As  soon  as  it  is  2  or  3  inches  high,  we 
commence  with  the  cultivator  2  or  3  times  in  a  row  both  ways,  aud  con- 
tinue on  until  near  wheat  hanrest^sny  0  times  each  wny^^when  we  lay 
it  by;  and  as  soon  as  the  grain  is  glazed,  I  begin  to  cut  the  com  close  to 
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Um  gronndt  putting  32  hills  to  m  shoek.  (Now,  it  is  to  be  uodcntood 
that  there  are  no  weed*  eifnse  in  the  field .)  We  then  go  2  or  3  timee  in 
each  row  both  waja;  th«n^w  about  1^  bushel  wheat  to  the  acre,aQd,  with 
a  la^  harrow,  12-ioeh  inii  tooth,  we  go  over  the  whole  field ,  levellii^  the 
ground.  Immediately  afljer  this,  I  sow  1  bushel  timothy  seed  to  8  acres; 
and,  in  the  3d  month ,  (Match,)  1  sow  a  half  bushel  clover  seed  on  the  same 
ground.  I  pasture  it  the  tiext  yean,  and  the  ibl)  jwing  two  years  mow  for 
hay,  then  greeii  manure,  iS^c,  us  before.  My  reasons  for  tliis  course  of 
cropping  are  drawn  from  dbservation,  and  some  little  experience.  I  have 
noticed,  when  the  juices  of  the  barn-yard  run  through  my  corn-field,  that 
the  corn  could  hardly  be  better;  and  wheu  they  pass  through  any  part  of 
my  wheat-field,  it  would  he  perfectly  worthless;  hence  I  concluded  the 
green  inanure  was  just  wihat  the  corn  wanted,  and  that  portion  of  the 
manure,  the  corn  did  not  take  up  was  precisely  what  the  wheat  required; 
and  by  f«)llowing  these  notions,  I  have  seldom  raised  less  than  50  to  7U 
bushels  of  corn,  20  to  28  bushels  of  wheat,  and,  fair  seasons,  2  tons  of 
hay  per  acre.  '  Now,  I  can  give  no  chemical  reasons  for  my  whys  or 
wherefores;  but  more  of  this  by-and-by. 

I  try  to  get  my  wheat  in  the  ground  not  later  than  the  middle  of  the 
9th  month,  (September;)  find  I  am  careful  to  try  not  to  sow  one  seed  of 
cheat,  for  1  know  it  will  grow;  and  I  would  as  soon  believe  that  Indian 
com  wAuld  turn  to  brnomsedge,  as  to  believe  a  clean  grain  of  wheat 
would  grow  chess.  Why  not  turn  to  iox-tail,  blue  grass,  or  any  other 
kindred  grasses?  The  thing  is  incompatible,  and  should  be  frowned  at 
by  every  {nractical  lariner.  But  to  return:  My  reason  for  sowing 
wheat  early  is  to  avoid  the  rust;  and  I  often  found  it  so  well  ripened  be- 
fore the  fogs  and  hot  suns  fell  on  it,  that  it  sustained  uo  injury.  I  also 
try  to  cut  my  wheat  as  soon  as  the  milk  will  not  press  out  of  the  grain; 
it  shatters  less,  and  the  wheat  is  just  as  good.  Our  oats  are  sown  on 
•ur  poorest  com-ground  in  the  3d  or  4th  month,  (March  or  April.)  Per- 
haps it  would  not  be  apart  from  the  subject  to  say,  dur  com,  wheat, 
oats,  and  hay  were  never  better,  in  quality  or  quantity,  in  this  settlement. 

Butter  and  CMttete, — Very  little  attention  is  paid  to  butter  and  cheese 
over  the  wants  of  the  seu^cnent. 

Harm9  and  MvU»  are  raised  with  us,  though  but  few  of  the  latter. 
Of  the  horse  we  have  railed  some  very  fine,  at  a  cost  uot  under  $60  at 
3  yean  old.  Very  little  attention  is  paid  to  ikAtp^  and  lets  to  improTed 
▼arietiea. 

Uof^  and  Corn  are  ouf  staptea.  We  try  to  alop  them  twica  a  day, 
and  give  them  an  ear  of  c#ro  etch  at  alopfjiBgrtiflM.  Bv  Uiif  coium  we 
get  them  to  weigh  260  to  800  pounds  at  kiliing-time,  whieh  ia  gMvally 
aboist  the  close  of  the  yeaf .  The  Berkshire,  when  ihey  will  be  bom  18 
to  30  months  old,  crossed  with  the  Irish  grasier,  is  pmieried  by  «oat  of 
oa.  Root  crops  are  not  mised  for  distant  markett.  The  little  snrpltts 
£ttda  m  low  market  in  our  city. 

I  now  take  up  the  subject  of  my  ignorance  (referred  to  on  the  other 
pagt)  aa  legards  the  prefer  application  of  things  to  tbiofi  in  forming. 
If  I  underMood  the  drift  Congress  had  in  gathering  all  pnEctical  Acta,  it 
was  that  they  might  be  embodied  in  a  permaiieDt  form  for  tU  g9od  tf 
ail;  and  if  this  had  been  done,  perhaps  I  might  have  been  much  better 
aualified  to  give  good  reaeoos  for  my  coarse  of  fiamiog,  I  believe  if  the 
Baporu  of  tlie  Commisaiaiier  could  reach  the  1uam%  and  necbanieayas 
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they  iuatly  should,  they  would  be  eoMidend  a  treasure  to  us;  but  what 
are  the  ftets  of  the  case?     l>a  not  the  members  of  Congress,    •       • 

Tj'rut^  *.        *.     ^^^^  *  ^*^'^  hundreds  put.  into  the 

bands  of  the  Commissioner— first  tying  his  hands  before  he  shall  du. 
tribute  them,  sweep  off  the  whole  lotf  These  books,  with  other  fike 
thiags,  are  taken  to  their  respective  home*  by  cart-loads,  and  there  dis- 
tributed among  just  such  ineu  as  themselves—lawyers,  doctors,  <fcc.- 
some  of  whom,  I  venture  to  think,  if  I  were  ploughing,  and  waate<i 
my  plough  to  run  a  little  deeper,  and  were  to  ask  their  advice,  would 
be  as  ignorant  as  a  chUd  to  advise  me.  Many  such  men  as  these 
get  the  books,  and  these  men  may  consider  themselves  the  public;  but 
the  fiicts  are,  the  public  do  not  get  them— the  farmers  and  mechanics, 
who  are  the  largest  portion  of  the  conununity,  do  not  get  them,  thoueh 
they  need  them  most. 

I  have  inquired  of  many  for  the  late  Report  of  the  Commissioner,  and 
none  have  so  much  as  seen  it.  It  is  true,  I  had  the  privilege  of  looking 
into  one  about  five  minutes,  and  this  was  in  the  hands  of  a  doctor;  and 
I  have  my  doubts  whether  he  has  seen  the  inside  of  it  for  three  months 

rist.     Not  a  fanner  or  mechanic  of  my  acquaintance  has  this  book,  that 
(»n  find.     My  word  for  it,  the  thing  is  wrong  as  regards  its  distribution. 
I  remember,  not  long  ago,  I  asked  the  present  Commissioner  to  con- 
Unne  to  me  the  favors  I  received  from  his  predecessor  (Ellsworth)  in 
sendmg  me  a  copy  of  his  Reports;  and  he  was  kind  enough  to  send  me 
the  law  governing  him  in  tlie  distribution,  by  which  I  found  he  had' no 
right  to  do  so  unless  contributions  to  the  Agricultural  Bureau  were  first 
■»de.    Now,  was  it  not  known  by  the  makers  of  this  law  that  not  one 
m  fifty  of  those  who  would  delight  in  reading  the  book  coiUd  scrape  up 
snd  put  together  his  ideas,  of  the  adaptation  of  thing  to  thing,  ofma. 
nures  to  soils,  of  effects  and  their  causes,  such  as  would  make  a  paragraph 
ui  one  of  his  Reports  ?  and  knowing  this,  to  require  of  us  to  do  that 
which  we  have  no  capacity  to  do,  is  verily  too  much  like  Pharaoh  re- 
quiring of  the  Israelites  the  full  tale  of  brick,  without  furnishing  the 
means  to  make  them.    CJive  us  the  books;  they  are  the  property  of  the 
Jrmers  and  mechanics,  in  common  with  others,  by  a  fair  construction  of 
the  law;  and  justice  should  be  done  them.     I  do  not  blame  the  Com- 
fflMMOtter.     I  think  he  stands  excused  by  law  j  but  the  law  docs  uot  make 
K  light  that  his  hands  should  be  tied  thus.    I  think  he  should  have  ten 
tunea  the  present  number  of  copies  placed  in  hia  hands;  and  such  as 
]wwiid  as^  for  them  ahould  have  them;  and  then  I  hare  UtUe  doubt  but 
« tia»  that  Bfirean  would  bacome  one  of  tka  riohaat  treaiuries  of  prac 
Jieal  agncttltural  foots  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  bat  keep  them  out  of  the 
handeof  Iheee  who  hunt  mors  for  the  loaves  and  fishes  than  the  good 
of  tli»who)e  community.    Could  sonw  of  you  onlv  foel  a  little  of  that 
pleaanre  wo  would  hsve,  whilst  our  horses  were  ieading,  to  sit  flicing  a 
pleasant  breeze  at  our  windows,  and  reach  firom  the  table  and  read  some 
of  the  reports  touching  some  of  the  branches  ot  forming  that  we  had 
ym  beea  engaged  in,  I  think  more  liberality  would  be  extended  to  ui. 
*  "y, again,  give  us  the  books— the  key— that  we  may,  with  industry  on 
oar  part,  unlock  to  our  understanding  some  of  the  laws — (he  wondrooa 
*•- ^   -^ihe  God  of  Nature. 

Very  sincerely,  I  am  thy  firiend, 

JOSEPH  P.  PLUMMEIL 

-    28 
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CkdaA  Farm,  Hanovsr  Coiwtt,  Iitoiawa, 

I  D9cefnber  25, 19S\, 

jivcd 
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Sn:  Having  just  recei Jed  a  copy  of  the  Patent  Office  Report  of 
l»0-'il,in  compliance  wjth  a  promise  contained  m  your  Circolar,  I 
iDik«  hwste  to  lay  you  under  a  similar  obi i cation  for  the  next  ye».  In 
my  fotmcr  communication  1  was  silent  on  the  jubject  of  your  inqmnes, 
taVe  hay  and  fruit,  which  bad  received  most  ot  my  »"«°*|^  "Pj^^ 
time  Durins  the  past  season  ray  crop  has  been  of  a  more  ^eral 
chaiicter,  and  therefere  I  shall  endeavor  to  extend  my  comnwDiation 
by  ftaUng  the  result  of  my  experience  and  observation  on  some  others  of 
the  many  crops  raised  in  mjr  neighborhood.  ,  e  v    u^ 

WuZ  is  pVoduced  here  at  an  avera^  of  from  10  to  16  busheU  per 
aere.  aW  is  considered  a  very  uncertain  crop,  on  account  of  the  prev. 
SSje  of  the  rust,  weevil,  ice!  It  is  badly  farmed-m  most  caset»  being 
S^on  com  land,  or  on  oat  stubble,  after  a  shallow. plouahmg,  anH 
TOceiving  but  a  partial  harrowing,  and  frequently  sown  as  Fate  as  the 
moBtfis  of  OctobTand  Noi^ember;  all  of  which  render  the  crop  more 
hMe  to  the  attacks  of  ruat.  There  are,  however,  excepUons  to  thw 
lyitem  of  wheat  culture— such  as  sowing  on  a  clover-lay,  deeply  turned 
Sder,  or  early  summerplqughing,  and  stimnc  before  sowing^  and,  ma 
few  cies,  the  grain-drillis  used:  almost  all  of  which  increase  the  yield 

from  25  to  60  per  cent.  .  ,  .    j.,,^   i^;«„ 

The  Mediterranean  wheat  is  mostly  sown  in  my  neighborhood,  being 
considered  less  liable  to  disease  than  other  varieties.  It  has  been  grown 
here  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  has  uniformly  P«>J"f^  »  7™""|"^°f 
crop  when  sown  early,  if  there  is  moisture  enough  m  th«  land  for  the 
seeS  to  vegetate,  which,  however,  has  not  been  the  case  this  season  and 
JSt^  both  of  which  were  too  dry  for  successful  sowing  in  the  month  of 
September.  The  consequence  is,  our  present  crop  is  scarcely  more  than 
up  above  the  clods  at  this  time.  This  wm  the  case,  to  some  extent>t 
year;  but  the  favorable  weather  in  May  and  June  matured  a  crop  of  good 
quality,  and  in  most  cases  we  had  a  fair  yield.  .      „  .     .  r^ai^ 

^  1  rJiived  a  small  package  of  white  wheat  from  the  Patent  Offic^ 
which  1  sowed  in  drill,  and  manured ;  but  it  was  too  late  for  it  to  veg^^^te 
before  winter  set  in.  I  hope  it  will  be  up  m  the  swing,  aad  may 
iNDve  a  good  variety.  Skould  it  foil  to  come  up,  I  »*>»*i«PP*7.*'."^ 
Som  the W,e  souni.  1  received  a  few  grain,  sent  me  bv  •  f««;*f«^ 
the  shores  of  the  Meditertunean:  it  wm  sown  tate  last  fidl,  ««  frott  ttw 
produce  I  selected  what  atoeared  to  be  five  varieties  m  cojor,  ■"  »[  ^ 
WUl  be  distributed  if  thouHit  to  be  valuable  vwieties.  Th^«af  «^ 
baa  promised  to  send  me  fcask  of  seed  wheat  fiom  the  BM  •»»<»«« 
beat  grown  there;  also,  the  best  seed  oats  to  be  found  in  B««>/^^; 
wwJhwill  be  forwanted  to  the  Patent  Office-if  found  to  he  of  opener 

mi^ty— for  distribution.  |  ,  .  •  i  ..i.AA. 

The  raping  machine  is  coming  into  use  here,  giving  gener^saUrtw- 
tion  where  used.     1  used  ona  this  season  made  by        ^,    ,  __  __.  „ 

•  •  •  and  can  say  that  it  is  a  most  valuable  labor-saving 
aa  well  as  grain-saving  machine.  It  does  the  work  of  six  crad<ew>  rsqair- 
ina  only  two  hands  and  four  horses  to  manage  it,  laying  the  g^™ »" 
w5e  gripe  or  bunches  behind  the  machine,  evenly  and  wiUioot  wajto, 
reouiniigsix  binders  and  two  men  to  gather  and  shock  the  grain  as  ia« 
M  it  is  cut.    It  also  saves  lodged  or  leaning  grain  better  than  it  can  bo 


£!^l^Ji!?*'i*'**^i"u*^^."y  »^»P^  to  the  cutting  of  oats,  bariey. 
^S^^\t^'  I  have  al«,  a  mowing  i^chine,  w^ich  do«i'  ^i 
welt— doing  the  work  of  ume  scythes.  I  hava  alio  a  trnt^JTiJ!^!^ 
ei|ht  tooth  drill,  which  works  life  a  charm  o^  Xer^T^J^^ 
dnlhng  the  wheat  or  other  small  grain  so  regnLriJr^^^ 
may  be  dislincUy  seen  across  a  square  o;  fivelr  six  acres  Them  bS 
que.Uoo.ng  the  ad  vanUige  arisiu?  fit>m  the  ^  of  The  drili  in  the  w1^ 

fiSie^uf  ^*"'  "  ^^  '^  '''^^  '"  "  '^^^^^^  ^""^^^  being  CuaW^f 

T^!  ?I!f^^lL?1f*  **^  "^^^  ■'  **"'  '*«*^'  ™*'kets  is  76  cents. 
Pri^  ao'^n^r^Tshir '"•  ^  ^'^  °'  ^^"^  ^  ^-»»«^^  I-'  ^^' 
tf,t!f^  "•  grown  to  a  considerable  extent  near  the  navigable  stream. 

^.SL?  ••^  ^^'^'     ?*^»'  productive  planted  in  drills  STSt 
apart,  and  set  six  mohes  apart  in  the  driU.     SmiU  and  cut  seed  wTi^ 

Meroere  most  saleable,  but  considered  more  liable  to  disease      PHo* 
$1  per  barrel,  ofito  2^  bushels  each.  "*o*e  w  disease .     Price 

h JlII?„l?*tK  "''*  °f?'i''"'^i^^J  **"'  "  ^'y^^™  «f  injudicious  fanning 

«.?.*l!j?T^f**"''^®  ***?  ?**°7°  ^^  «*•''  '•'"«  impoverished,  may  soon  be 
restored  to  its  original  fertility,  either  by  manuring  or  ploughing  in  cronT 

S?i"  T'  "^r^  '"^  ^"^^^heat,  «>wn  broadcast  Ld  turned  u^S' 
wh«  sufficiently  grown   to  call  into  requUiUon  the  turning  capacitS«  of 
a  good  two-horee  plough,  such  as  are  made  by      •      •     5     rttubur^ 
of  cast  iron .     These  I  have  found  to  be  the  bLt  in  ufe  "**■*>"«»' 

T.iHTi^"  fall  harvested  a  crop  of  com  from  a  field  which  was  culli- 
S^.i.M  T^^'  producing,  from  ordinary  cultivation,  about  60 

t^i^'^^^x  '^^  "~  of  «y  ferulizing  matter,  on  thr^T^fiel^-S 
»SI?.^  ^  ^'  '^r'  ^*7  «««>»»  being  not  better  than  the  last.  My 
maAod  of  culture  wa.  this:  I  first  broke  the  ground  with  a  heavy  ploufh, 
^^I  tJT  ^i!i!^-^  ^''l"'  ^^^omxn^  immediately  in  the  fun^ws  with 
iC^i  ™  ^"S^  ^  ^u  "f.  "^^t^  of  fiom  12  to  U  inches. 

Ana  CTOD  was    than    nuntawl    m  aKBllnar  fe.— .—      M  e. ^ 


■^LZZT  \CZr:r^^  "rr*  *"  ":  ^V""*  P^"  *^'  camvator  was  then 
mi  if    ^  ^"^  ^^V'^  *'***'  *****  ^  middle..     In  about  10  day. 

Amwmg  the  durt  to  the  con;  m  a  fe^^day.  the  coTtiTator  wa.  used  both 
WTO  apuir  as  a  fioiahing  acroke  lo  the  crop,  leaving  the  ground  level 
S^  ^°^~  ^  """^^^  7^^  ™  «>wn  in  tlh?montCf  Augu^H 
fcuJ^  ^  *  protectioii  fi»iii  the  hoc  .ua.    Thi.  experiment  hai 

iS  ^^^"^  "*•  °^  ^*  »«P«t>»««  of  deep  tillage,  a.  one  means  of 
^•^crop.,  and  Mcunty  agaiuM  iiyory  in  wet  anddry  seaMDs. 

l^iHUwT.  °i°'*'*??*^  the  eiop.  moaUy  grown  in  my  neighborhood, 
1  wouW  My,  on  the  .ubjeci  of  (hiu,  I  have  nothing  new.    This 
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fi«itl«88  year  in  this  part  of  the  West,  and  what  apples  we  «•  in  muttt 
«ie  of  New  York  growth.  Good,  however,  may  nsuit  from  thia,  as 
many  Tarieties,  new  to  the  West,  will  be  brought  into  notice,  some  of 
which  may  be  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate.  ,     ,        /^ 

The  peach  tree  is  grown  here  with  ordinary  success;  but  the  frait,  for 
some  ySra  past,  has  rotted  more  or  less.  Eleratjd  locations  are  said  to 
be  more  secnre  from  this  diaease.  Much  finer  vaneties  than  formerly  are 
now  grown  by  procegs  of  inoculation.  ,  •  .   ,  ,         r      j 

The  small  fniits  and  benies  flourish  here,  among  which  I  have  found 
the  red  Antwerp  raspberries  the  most  remunerating  upon  the  labor  be 

Stowed.  „  ,       •   /.         •       •  . 

Orape  —The  grape  grows  the  vine  well,  nor  docs  it  freeze  in  wiuler; 
Imt  oflate  years  the  fruit  ii  attacked  by  a  rot  just  before  maturing,  and 
not  nnfrequently  a  fine  prospect  will  fall  a  prey  to  this  disease  in  a  few 
day«.  This  disease  seems  to  be  produced  by  hot,  showery  weather, 
which,  of  late  years,  frequently  occurs  at  the  time  fruit  is  maturing. 

Borsesy  Cattle,  and  Sheep  are  only  raised  in  southern  Indiana  for  do- 
mestic use.  ,      .  •     w    j 

Pitrk  is  only  produced  for  domestic  purposes.  In  the  counties  border- 
ing on  the  Ohio  river  it  is  made  from  the  native  brcds,  in  the  ordinary 
way,  by  feeding  corn  in  the  ear;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  hogs  are  not 
Teguiarly  fed  while  young,  and  are  of  small  size  when  slaughtered,  com- 
nared  with  those  raised  upan  slops,  in  pens.  ,  .       , 

In  reading  the  Patent  Office  Report,  I  have  seen  much  complaint  of 
the  ravages  of  bug,  fly,  and  skipper  in  meat,  in  some  latitudes.  Having 
myself  been  a  sufierer  in  this  respect,  I  will  embrace  this  opportunity  of 
publishing  a  recipe  given  roe  by  a  Mississippi  fiirmer,  who  had  formerly 
resided  in  Virginia.  His  fcrm  was  located  in  the  corn-growing  district 
of  Mississippi,  and  he  grew  pork  for  the  market,  as  well  as  corn.  •  1  in- 
quired of  him  whether  he  was  annoyed  more  or  less  by  these  pests  to 
bacon  than  we  of  the  northern  and  middle  States.  He  informed  mo 
that  they  were  more  numesnus  there  than  ferther  north,  but  a  farmer  who 
put  up  his  bacon  right  need  have  no  fears  firom  those  insects.  He  then, 
«|  my  request,  gave  a  detailed  account  of  his  mode  of  curing  bacoo, 

which  was  as  follows: 

After  the  bacon  was  sufficiently  smoked ,  at  a  season  in  the  ^Nnng  be- 
Ibre  the  fly  made  its  appeaiance,he  coated  the  cut-side  of  ham,ahoukkr, 
or  middling  with  wood  askes,  packing  it  on  with  the  hand  one-eighth, 
<»ne-qnarter,  or  one-half  aa  inch  in  thickness,  as  might  be  most  eonfs- 
nient,  being  sure  to  have  Ihe  cut-surface  entirely  oovared,  taking  caw  to 
«OTer  the  hams  thickest  where  the  bone  comes  to  the  surface, on  the  thiclt 
mrt  of  the  ham.  |         ^ 

Scallblds  are  to  be  mad^  in  the  upper  part  of  a  ra^proof  smoke-hoa«e, 
of  pokn  or  sticks,  at  a  suitable  distance  to  allow  the  ashed  bacons  bMUg 
plao«d  on  them  in  rows,  taking  care  that  the  pieees  of  meat  do  not  totieh, 
carefblly  examining  each  piece  after  it  is  laid  down,  to  sea  if  the  ashes 
have  fallen  off,  which,  if  so,  must  be  replaced.  After  your  baooo  is 
thus  placed  on  scairold8,ar  shelves,  one  above  another,  it  is  in  a  position 
for  occasional  amoking,  if  thought  necessary,  and  free  ftom  lieatingor 
moulding,  which  is  not  the  case  when  packed  away  in  barrels,  in  saU^cbar 
coal,  and  other  materials  thought  suitable;  and  if  you  have  done  your 
part  in  carefully  covering  the  surface  of  the  cut-part  of  the  bacon  with 


ashes,  I  wouldbe  wilhng  to  pay  a  dime  apiece  for  all  the  skippers  found 
irfWMr  aieat  tot  tUe  spaee  of  one,  two,  or  more  years.  This  ranadr  I 
hscfto  tned  for  years,  and  feel  unwilling  to  try  any  other,  knowiiw  wia 
to  be  efiisetual;  whilst  all  other  remedies  have  been,  to  my  mind  and  ex- 
perience, objectionable. 

Mmre.— I  am  sorry  to  r*ay  we  are  very  deficient  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice. Our  winters  being  mild,  the  housing  of  cattle  is  but  little  prac- 
tised, and  but  little  sUhle  manure  is  made,  and  that  so  exposed  to  the 
weather  as  to  be  robbed  of  half  of  its  fertilizing  matter.  Plaster  of  Paris 
as  for  as  tried,  has  not  proved  of  much  benefit;  nor  is  it  to  be  had  in  the 
West,  only  as  shipped  from  the  eastern  States. 

Peruvian  guano  has  not  been  experimented  upon  here  yet,  not  being 
wilhm  our  reach.  A  manure  of  this  quality,  possessing  great  merit  in 
small  bulk,  would  be  well  suited  to  the  capacities  of  the  West,  as  it  would 
require  but  little  labor  to  put  it  on  the  crop;  the  labor  being  a  great  item 
where  it  is  as  scarce  as  it  is  here. 

I  remain,  most  respectfully,  yours,  <fcc., 

„       ^  „  JACOB  L.  KINTRED. 

Hon.  Thos.  Ewbahtk, 

Commissioner  of  Patents. 


ILLINOIS. 


Plainfikli),  Will  County,  Illinois, 

Janvary  4, 18S2. 

8im:  I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  Circular  of  August,  asking  for 
information  respecting  the  different  branches  of  agriculture;  in  answer 
to  which  I  reapectAiUy  submit  the  following: 

Wkmi. — The  prairies,  when  new,  produce  wheat  of  a  good  quality, 
and  an  average  crop  of  about  twenty  bushels  per  acre.  But  as  the  land 
becomes  oldw,  though  it  continues  to  produce  a  heavy  growth  of  straw, 
the  grain  is  gradually  diminishing,  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  until  it 
does  not  produce,  on  an  average,  more  than  ten  Bushels  per  acre.  The 
light  crops  generally  produced,  added  to  the  numerous  total  failures, 
tender  wheat-growing  a  verv  hazardous  business. 

The  only  preparation  seed  receives  is  a  thorough  cleaning  in  a  fanning- 
mill. 

The  usual  time  of  seeding  is  from  the  15th  of  August  to  the  20th  of 
September.  I  am  satisfied  that  from  the  20th  to  the  last  of  August  is 
the  proper  time  for  seeding.  It  will  then  be  ready  for  the  reaper  about 
the  10th  of  July,  and  is  mntrh  safer  from  rust  than  that  which  ripens 
later;  also,  when  late  sown,  the  plant  makes  but  a  ieeble  growth  in 
theautttmn;  consequendy,  it  is  more  liable  to  injury  firom  the  winter;  and 
when  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  in  June  and  July  are  poured  upon  it, 
it  must  tipen — and  that,  too,  prematurely.  The  consequence  is  a  light, 
inferior  quality.  Still,  if  seeding  is  done  in  proper  time,  it  is  very  liable 
to  be  destroyed  by  the  fireezing  and  thawing,  with  the  drying  winds  that 
^•iVMi  dHfiog  the  later  part  of  winter  aud  early  part  of  siiring,  unpro> 
teeledy  as  it  onen  is,  by  snow. 
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Th«  circumstance  of  new  land  prodaein^  good  wiMat  a  few 
altenitted  with  com,  together  with  the  consideration  of  the  com  ..»•., 
af  a  protection  during  the  winter  by  reiainirg  the  snow,  has  led  lo  the 
adoption  of  this  plan  as  the  general  rotation. 

The  genera]  results  of  the  wheat  crop  may  be  set  down  as  follows: 

Interest  on  one  acre $1  W 

Seed,  H  bushel,  75  cents 1  13 

Putting  m  seed 37 

Cutting  stalks 06 

Harvesting 1  ^ 

Threshing 75 

j  4  91 

Ayerage  crop  12  bushels. 

Average  price  70  centP— 70  x  12  =  $8  40. 

Expense  of  producing  one  acre f^  ^1 

Value  of  crop 8  40 

Net  profit ( 3  49 
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If  wheat  is  made  to  follow  oats,  75  cents  more  must  be  allowed  for 
ploughing,  which  will  leave  a  profit  of  $2  74. 

The  recent  numerous  failures  in  the  wheat  crop  have  caused  a  general 
inquiry  after  some  other  systra,  that  shall  prove  less  hazardous. 

I  will  suggest  the  followiBg  rotation,  which  succeeds  better  than  the 
general  plan,  though  it  is  icknowledged  to  be  very  imperfect.  I  will 
suppose  the  Innd  to  have  been  cultivated  lo  grain  five  or  six  yews  or 
more;  the  rotation  is  then  commenced  by  seeding  to  clover;  the  follow- 
ing June,  80  soon  as  it  is  in  full  bloom,  a  crop  of  hay  of  about  two  tons 
may  be  taken  off.  In  the  fell  it  will  give  a  crop  of  seed  of  about  three 
bushels  per  acre.  If  the  land  has  not  been  too  much  exhausted  by  grain- 
arowing,  a  crop  of  hay  may  be  taken  off  the  following  June;  but  if  that 
has  been  the  case,  it  will  be  better  to  turn  the  entire  crop  under,  the  first 
of  August,  to  the  depth  of  six  inches.  The  surfece  should  then  be 
finely  pulverized  to  the  depth  of  three  inches  and  drillod  to  wheat 
tbe  latter  part  of  August.  In  February  or  March  one-eighth  of  a 
bushel  of  clover  seed  should  be  drilled  per  acre.  The  clover  will  tSotd 
a  partial  protection  to  the  wheat  plants  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the 
aun  during  the  period  of  its  ripening,  and  also  prevent  the  growth  of 
nonoQi  weeds,  and  afford  a  growth  of  fall  feed,  which  will  again  ke 
retoroed  to  the  soil  as  a  maaure. 
The  wheat  crop  may  be  set  down  as  follows: 

Interest  on  one  acre 91  00 

Expenae  of  cultivation  and  threshing 7  00 

Average  crop,  twenty  bushels ;  worth 16  00 

Net  profit 7  00 

In  October  or  November  following  the  wheat  harvest,  th«  gromd 
ahoild  be  ploughed  ttn  inohta  deep.  In  the  spring  it  should  raoaiTa  a 
top-dressing  of  manure.     The  surfisLce  should  then  Yye/tmBfyptiherizml  by 


the  use  of  cultivators,  which  should  be  immediately  followed  by  tbe 
drUl,  with  com  flrom  the  Tst  to  the  10th  of  May. 

As  soon  as  it  is  up  sufliciently,  the  cultivator  should  pass  thiou^ 
twice  between  each  row  every  week  until  the  ears  begin  to  set.  A  man 
should  go  through  once  with  a  hoe,  at  an  expense  of  about  one  dollar 
per  acre,  to  take  out  the  weaker  of  the  surplus  stalks  and  th'^  weeds  that 
are  lefl  by  the  cultivator. 

Interest  on  one  acre $1  00 

Ploughing  ten  inches 1  76 

Manure 5  00 

Spring  culture 26 

Seed  and  drilling 38 

Culmre  of  crop 2  00 

Husking  and  sheUing 3  00 

Total  expense 13  38 


Average  crop,  76  bushels;  value,  per  bushel,  40  cents;  value  of  fodder, 

76  cents;  total  value,  $30  76;  net  profit,  $16  37. 

In  August,  wheat  may  be  sown  among  the  com  at  an  expense  of  $6. 

Average  crop,  with  the  above  culture,  20  bushels;  price,  per  bushel, 

75  cents;  value  of  straw,  $1;  value  of  crop,  per  acre,  $16;  profits,  per 

acre,  $10. 

In  October  or  November,  after  the  wheat  comes  off,  the  ground  should 
be  (doughed  not  less  than  six  inches  deep;  and  in  the  spring,  so  soon  as 
the  ground  is  sufliciently  dry,  drilled  to  barley  and  timothy  seed. 

Cost  of  barley  crop,  per  acre,  $7  46;  avera^  crop,  40  bushels;  price, 
40  cents;  value  of  straw,  $1  25;  value  of  crop,  per  acre,  $17  26;  profits, 
per  acre,  $9  80. 

The  timothy  may  be  cut  for  se«d  two  years,  with  about  the  following 
results: 

Interest  on  one  acre $1  00 

Seed,  one-fourth  bushel 60 

Drilling 26 

Harvesting  and  threshing 3  60 

Expense  of  crop 6  26 


Average  crop,  6  bushels;  price,  $1  76;  value  of  straw,  $2;  value  of 
whole  crop,  $10  75;  profits,  per  acre,  $6  60. 

Respectfully,  dc«., 

LORING  HERRICK. 
The  Commissioner  of  Patknt«. 


ATHBNa,  Mbicard  County,  Illinois, 

2>ecem^  29,  1861. 

Snt:  The  following  obaervations  on  a  few  of  the  subjects  embraced  ife 
yoQt  Agrieultaral  Circular  are  reapoctfally  sabmitted  k>r  your  oonakkr 
ation: 


^J 


t 
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IFAm/.— T«riefie8  fhUitf  uMd:  icd-chaff  and  MtdkerrtnaMi.  Tbe 
former,  a. bearded  Tariety,  hlu  been  a  aoivertal  fcforito,  bat  has  Wcmm 
leM  pruductiTe,  and  of  inferibr  quality.  The  Mediterranean  has  Mcaired 
the  go-by.  Millers  regard  il  as  little  superior  to  rye.  Its  flouring  quali- 
tiea  are  inferior  to  any  cultivated.  It  ripens  six  to  ten  days  earlier  than 
any  oth3r  kind,  ai>d  con8e(|uently  affordn  facilities  in  a  large  hanreat. 
Several  varieties  have  been  recently  introduced,  wliich  promise  to  azceed 
either  o{  the  above,  in  quality  at  least.  Harvest,  from  June  28  to  July 
10;  quantity  per  acre,  from  10  to  40  bushels;  average,  20  bushels.  The 
fly  has  recently  made  its  appearance,  and  seriously  injured  several  crops. 
Remedy,  late  sowing,  from  1st  to  16lh  of  October.  From  rust  the  loss 
is  light  with  winter  varieties.  The  spring  varieties  are  generally  more 
or  less  affected— frequently  to  the  loss  of  the  crrtp;  which,  however,  is 
not  njuch  relied  on  here.  The  greatest  drawback  on  this  intarmt  of  the 
agriculturist  is  the  severity  of  our  winters.  The  whole  country  is  some- 
times cleaned  out  by  this  cause,  which  may  be  effected  either  by  a  dry 
freeze,  with  bare  ground,  or  with  much  wet  and  freezing.  It  is  "spewed 
out,"  as  it  is  called.  Por  the  latter,  ridging  up  is  advantageous;  for  the 
former,  no  effectual  remedy.  No  preparation  of  seed  except  thorough 
cleaning,  which  is  aocomplished  in  no  better  manner  than  by  winnow- 
ing through  a  heavy  northwester.  Average  price  per  bushel,  at  nearest 
market,  (1851,)  60  cents.    Not  profitable. 

Cbm. — This  is  emphatieally  our  crop.  We  rely  upon  it  for  our 
piofito,  not  to  sell,  but  to  feed  to  stock — cattle  and  hogs.  Yarieties  in 
use,  white  gourd-seed  and  common  yellow,  both  large.  The  average 
yield,  per  acre,  is  50  bushels,  with  ordinary  tillage;  thon^  this  amount 
can  be  doubled  by  manure  a|id  high  calture.  Cost  of  r8ising,por  bushel, 
6  to  16  cents.  It  is  cut  an j  shocked  in  the  field,  and  haulea  out  trhen 
wanted  for  use,  and  fed  to  cattle  whole  and  on  the  stalk.  The  waste 
and  droppings  are  used  for  hogs,  saving  all ;  fed  whole  and  raw  to  every 
species  of  stock.  This  is  the  cheapest  and  most  profitable  plan,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  scarcity  of  mills. 

Clover  and  Grasses. — Red  clover  and  timothy  are  the  only  species 
that  are  esteemed  for  meadow.  White  clover  is  regarded  as  a  pest. 
The  herdsgrass  of  Pennsylvania,  or  red-top,  has  been  introduced,  but  is 
not  valuable;  yield,  too  light.  A  species  of  Poa,  Called  blue-grass — not 
the  Poo  campressa  of  the  tiast — is  an  invaluable  pasture -grass,  furnish- 
ing food  for  stock,  if  the  season  be  favorable,  until  January,  and  even 
later.  It  spreads  rapidly  from  running  root  stocks,  and  is  tenacious  of 
life,  as  every  prairie  former  kas  sad  experience  of  in  his  fields.  It  grows 
early  in  spring,  and  furniihes  the  first  as  well  as  last  pasture-grass. 
QuantitjT  of  hay  per  acre,  from  I  to  3  tons;  cost  of  growing,  from  $2  to 
$5.  It  IS  stacked  in  the  meadow,  iR  and  on  pens,  in  which  the  animals 
are  pastured;  and,  having  free  access  to  the  stacks,  they  help  them- 
selves, or  it  is  thrown  to  them  when  not  so  convenient.  Timothy  and 
clover  are  grown  together. 

Sheep  and  Wool. — No  interest  of  the  fanner  pays  so  well  as  that  of 
wool.  The  few  who  have  engaged  in  the  business  extensively,  realize  the 
largeat  protfti.  Bvery  farmer,  however,  has  a  flock,  principally  to  afford 
wool  for  haine  cOMmnption;  any  surplus  is  sold  in  the  nearest  mar- 
ines, but  is  liiunght  not  to  pay  well  in  this  way.  With  the  aid  of 
Vlu*-gr»as  pastQM.  Ae  cost  ot  keeping  is  trifling;  will  not  av«ng«  an- 


wally  iDQie  than  90  c&ntB  par  head.  The  coal  of  niaiag  ibedifieiwit 
Aualiiias  is  not  aac«ft»iiMd;  probably  from  8  to  26  cents  per  pound. 
Laroe  aheep,  if  heehhf ,  moat  profitable. 

hh^»-—rfe  have  a  vaiiaty  of  crosses  of  aIaM>st  every  kind.  The  ^ 
ehaaipeat  method  is  to  fet  en  at  one  year  old;  when,  if  well  kept,  they 
will  weigh  firom  2£4)  to  900  pounds.  Winter  them  on  the  offal  of  the 
fenn;  pasture  on  old  clover  in  summer;  feed  com  on  the  cob  to  fatten. 
Sixteen  bushels,  fed  with  thia  treatment,  will  make  300  pounds  of 
pork. 

Jritk  Potaioet. — ^The  most  common  kinds  in  cultivation  are  the  Me- 
sbannocks,  pink-eyes,  and  Irish  ^rays.  The  yield  has  greatly  dimin- 
ished ainoe  the  malady.  LocaliUes  not  affected  with  the  rot,  yet  seem 
to  be  under  the  genand  disease;  the  vines  grow  snoall  and  die  early.  I 
ha? e  not  seen  a  matured  ball  of  seed  for  two  years,  though  I  have  ex- 
amined my  whole  crop  for  the  purpose;  the  tubers  are  fewer  and  smaller 
than  foraierly,  and  probably  unhealthy.  The  average  3Ueld  per  acre  is 
now  less  than  100  bushels;  the  coet  of  raising  and  harvesting,  15  to  30 
cents  per  bushel.  I  never  lost  any  with  the  rot  until  the  present  year, 
and  now  only  a  few  ^lown  on  the  north  aide  of  a  row  of  peach  trees, 
and  a  email  quantity  m  a  highly  manured  spot.  The  shade  of  the  trees 
on  the  former  was  dense,  and  kept  the  ground  wet.  It  was  thoroughly 
aatuNUed  and  heavy  (it  being  a  clay)  when  I  harvested  them,  thouirh 
the  adjoining  giound  waa  remarkably  dry.  They  were  then  principally 
rotten,  and  wec9  still  rotting.  The  crop  was  affected  in  no  other  part 
but  in  the  above-mentfoned  placea;  and  in  this  case,  at  least,  I  believe 
the  direct  cause  of  the  rot  waa  the  shade  and  manure.  I  also  planted  a 
few  tuben  in  the  garden  which  I  raised  from  the  aeed  the  previoui  year, 
and  highly  mannrod  them  with  thoioughly-rotted  atable  manure.  The 
leanlt  was,  that  the  yield  waa  heavy,  but  badly  rotted;  nearly  every 
mber  being  aflected,  and  satisfyinff  me  that  no  remedy  is  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  seeds  of  the  ball,  if  it  could  be  obtained;  which  I  believe  to  be 
doubtful  at  this  stage  of  the  disease.  The  best  plan  of  cultivation  is  to 
plant  early  and  cultivate  thoroughly  until  the  tope  fiill;  never  touch  them 
afierwards;  and,  to  avoid  the  worst  effects  of  the  rot,  let  the  kqII  be  dry 
and  light.  If  autumnal  rains  be  abundant,  dig  early,  thoroughly  dry  in 
the  sun,  and  secure  from  the  atmosphere.     Use  no  manure. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — ^This  invaluable  and  palatable  esculent  offers,  in  my 
opinion,  no  barrier  to  its  introduction  and  succceasful  culture  throughout 
the  greater  portion  of  the  Unk>n.  I  doubt  not  but  that  it  can  be  inatured 
aufficiendy  to  be  a  profitable  crop  anywhere  that  the  common  varieties  of 
Indian  corn  will  ripen.  The  yield  here  is  from  200  to  400  bushels  per 
apre.  Cost  of  raising  and  harvesting,  per  bushel,  16  to  30  cents.  It  will 
fiimish  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  Irish  potato  at  least  four  months 
in  the  year;  and  doubtleas  methods  will  be  duK^overed,  when  once  their 
importance  becomes  appreciated ,  of  preserving  them  much  longer.  Il  if 
a  tender  root,  truly,  and  requires  great  care  in  preserving  for  seed.  This 
is  the  great  obstacle  preventing  ilfrom  becoming  more  generally  cultiva- 
ted in  the  northern  States;  and  we  confess  this  is  our  diffi^^ulty.  It  is  a 
great  deal  easier  to  raise  them  than  to  keep  them.  They  require  (o  be 
kept  warm  and  dry;  that  is  the  aecret.  A  decree  of  coW  considerably 
above  freezing  will  soon  destroy  them;  and  I  doubt  if  a  degree  of 
warmth,  independent  of  artificial  heat,  can  be  provided  tor  them  that 
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w9l  pTMerve  them  through  oar  long,  cold  winters,  where  the  mereurf 
freqnentfv  tbafes  to  11°  t^k>w  zero.  But  every  frrmer  who  has  a  chim- 
ifey  that  he  uses  through  the  wliole  winter,  can,  with  from  S3  to  $5  ad- 
ditional cost  in  its  construction,  keep  them  safely  in  any  latitude  wheie 
they  can  be  raised,  hy  building  a  douole  wall  around  its  basement,  filling 
between  them  with  dry  stable-manure,  saw-dust,  or  any  good  non  con- 
ductor, and  placing  his  potatoes,  with  dry  sand  or  dust,  within,  having 
the  apartment  not  exceeding  16  inches  wide,  and  covering  with  dry 
saw-dust  or  any  other  noo-c)>ft€kicting  substance,  and  securing  from 
moisture  above  by  covering  the  whole,  and  from  beneath  by  raising 
up,  if  necessary.  There  will  be  warmth  sufficient  conveyed  to  them 
through  jambs  and  back  to  {^reserve  them,  if  tfiey  are  sufficiently  secured 
from  the  cold  without.  I  have  succeeded  in  keeping  them  here,  latitude 
40*^,  in  this  manner  for  mady  winters,  with  a  small  proportien  of  loss. 
As  soon  as  the  silver  leaf,  Hepaiica  triloba^  is  in  bloom,  take  them  op 
and  sprout  them  in  a  hot  bed ;  this  must  be  done  here  and  north wazt^ 
and  is  advantageous  further  south.  The  best  plan  of  cultivation:  plough 
the  land  at  least  twice  before  planting;  if  thin,  manure  lightly;  but  this 
must  be  done  with  care,  for  there  is  danger  of  growing  them  all  to  strings 
and  vines;  a  sandy  loam  lying  southward  is  best  without  any  manure; 
throw  the  land  in  ridges  three  and  a  half  feet  apart,  with  the  plough; 
let  them  be  east  and  west,  if  practicable;  but,  as  of  first  importance,  arrangv 
them  so  that  the  furrows  between  them  will  immediately  carry  ofif  the  sur- 
plus water.  Nothing  can  be  more  detrimental  to  this  crop  than  continued 
wet.  Finish  the  ridges  with  the  hoe,  and  plant  the  sprouts  18  inches 
apart.  This  is  as  near  as  thev  ought  to  be  set  to  yield  large  tubers^  though 
the  quantity  can  be  doubled  by  planting  them  one-third  that  distance.  If 
the  weather  is  dry,  half  a  pirit  of  water  will  be  necessary  to  each  plant; 
otherwise,  nothing  is  required  but  careful  setting.  When  weeds  appear 
on  the  surface,  trim  the  ridges  down  with  a  hoe,  plough  between,  and 
again  hill  them  up  before  the  vines  spread  so  much  as  to  obstnict  the 
work.  This  is  all  the  cultivation  necessary,  provided  the  ground  be  not 
very  foul,  when  more  labor  will  be  required  to  keep  the  weeds  subdued. 
Yams  have  been  recently  introduced;  they  are  prolific,  but  are  thought 
to  be  inferior  in  quality  to  the  common  red.  This  requires,  however,  to 
be  further  tested. 
FVuit. — The  cultivation  of  fruit  is  receiving  increased  attention;  msny 

fBt  more  profit  from  their  orchards  than  from  all  their  farm  besides. 
Oorer  varieties  of  seedlings  are  being  replaced  by  superior  seeded  and 
grafted  varieties.  I  know  no  remedy  for  the  pear  and  apple  tree  blight, 
and  fear  I  never  shall ;  heavy  losses  this  year.  The  yellows  on  peach- 
trees  are  rare;  know  no  remedy. 

Manures, — None  are  used  for  the  field,  exceptstable  manure,  which  is 
hauled  indiscriminately  on  the  land  most  convenient,  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  remove  it  from  tfie  stable.  Mother  earth  is  left  to  her  own 
resources^  in  which  she  is  rich. 

Yours,  truly, 

„      _  i  ELIHU  HALL. 

Hen.  Thos.  Ewbank, 

Commissioner  of  Patents. 


AaBNZTILLB,  CaSB  CoUNTY,  iLUNOia, 

September  24,  1851. 
Sm:  In  reply  to  the  Circular  issued  from  the  United  States  Pattst 
Office,  the  ibUowing  statements  may  be  taken  as  generally  correct  for  this 
and  the  adjoining  countiwi,  south  of  the  Illinois  river: 

Com  is  first  in  order  as  a  staple  article ;  a  good  average  yield  is  60 
bushels  per  acre.  Cultivated  land  is  worth  from  $10  to  $^  per  acre; 
and  fiurm  laborers  receive  from  $12  to  $16  per  month.  Seed,  ploughing, 
planting,  and  harvesting  cor  n,  are  worth  $6  per  acre.  The  average  price 
for  com  in  ears,  during  this  season,  has  been  20  cents  per  bushel  at  the 
turn;  yielding  a  profit  of  $5  per  acre.  Three-fourths  of  tlie  com  raised 
is  consumed  m  feeding  hogs  and  cattle. 

Bees. — Beardstown,  in  this  county,  is  the  best  market  for  pork  on  the 
niinois  river.  The  hogs  killed  last  winter  numbered  36,000,  averaging 
two  hundred  weight,  at  a  price  of  from  $3  to  $3  50  per  hundred  weight. 
A  pig,  having  the  advantage  of  limber  and  prairie  for  range,  will  require  10 
bushels  of  corn  till  the  age  of  18  months,  and  16  bushels  to  fiitten,  and 
then  weigh  two  hundred  weight.  Feeding  steers  has  been  more  profil- 
aUe  than  hogs,  but  requires  more  capital. 

Wheat  averaged  about  20  bushels  per  acre;  worth  at  the  farm  50  cents 
per  bnehel.  The  season  was  unusually  wet,  and  much  grain  damaged. 
The  cost  of  seed,  planting,  harvesting,  and  threshing  wheat,  exceeds  that 
of  com ,  and  is  less  remunerating  to  the  farmer. 

CkUeand  &raMe«  yield  large  crops;  timothy  and  clover,  mixed,  readily 
produce  2  tons  per  acre;  wonh  from  $5  to  $6  per  ton. 

Msh  Poialocs.— There  will  not  be  more  than  half  a  crop  of  Irish  po- 
tatoes,  owing  to  the  rot,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  localities. 

Fruii. — There  was  an  entire  failure  of  fruit,  caused  by  late  frosts  in 
the  spring.  The  blight  on  apple  and  pear-trees,  which  made  its  appear- 
ance two  yeare  ago,  has  been  on  the  increase  this  season. 

Cfrapcs  rotted  mostly  before  maturing,  except  on  young  vines.  The 
only  mode  to  succeed  in  raising  grapes  here  is  to  have  young  vines;  the 
rot  on  the  berry  makes  its  appearance  about  the  third  year  of  bearing,  and 
increases  with  age,  as  for  as  my  observation  enables  me  to  judge.  The 
cause  of  blight  on  fruit-trees,  as  well  as  tlie  potato  rot,  is  not  known, 
and  all  the  alleged  causes  are  mere  matter  of  speculation. 
With  great  respect,  yours,  respectfully, 

FR.  ARENZ. 

Hen.  Thomas  Ewbank, 

Commissioner  of  PcUmls, 


Adabib  County,  Illdioi«. 

Sir:  Your  Circular,  calling  for  information  on  agricultural  statistics, 
came  toliand  in  due  time,  and  for  this  act  of  courtesy  you  have  my  sin- 
cere and  heartfelt  thanks. 

Wheat^—TYie  formers  of  Illinois  must,  sooner  or  later,  abandon  wheat- 
growing  aa  the  principal  crop;  the  outliys  are  so  enormously  expensive. 
Three  hundred  dolUra  for  a  threshmg  machine,  $126  for  a  reaper,  and 
$100  for  a  seed  drill,  are  quite  too  much  to  be  invested  m  a  wheat  crop  Ux 
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commeoca  with ;  and  to  thit  may  be  added  its  liability  to  winter-kill,  in 
light,  loamy  soil,  and  the  fliictuations  in  the  market.  The  wheat  crop 
is  a  decided  fiiilurc  in  this  section  this  year,  owing  mainly  to  winter 
Aoets  and  heavy  summer  rains.  The  prodoct  annually  is  from  15  lo  25 
bushels  per  acre.  This  year  it  is  reversed,  and  comes  nearer  10  or  15 
acres  to  the  bushel. 

C4irn. — Our  com  crop  this  year  is  very  light  on  our  large  flat  prairies. 
The  season  was  so  remarkably  wet  that  many  farmers  never  putapiough 
or  a  hoe  into  their  fields  aftor  planting.  The  question  to  be  decided  is 
not  how  many  bushels  per  «cre,  but  how  many  acres  it  will  take  to  make 
a  bushel  ?  The  best  meihoi  of  feeding  is  to  turn  the  cattle  into  the  com 
fields;  and,  if  no  snow,  they  may  live  until  Christmas. 

Grasses. — Our  best  crops  for  wet  seasons  arc  the  cultivated  grasses; 
and  for  common  use,  or  for  marketing,  what  is  called,  in  the  eastern' 
States,  herdpgrass  or  timothy  stands  first  in  order;  tor  pasture  for  miich 
cows,  common  red  clover  is  preferable.  The  quantity  of  seed  uaed  per 
•ere  is  one  bushel  of  timothy  for  five  acres,  or  one  of  clover  to  ten  acres. 
A  good  meadow  of  timothy,  in  common  seasons,  will  yield  a  ton  and  a  half 
to  two  tons  ner  acre;  worth,  in  the  stack,  $5  per  ton.  The  beat  fertilizer 
for  our  meadows  is  a  coating  of  barn- yard  manure,  which  will  often  make 
it  yield  doable  the  quantity  of  hay  for  from  4  to  6  years  afteriraids. 
There  is  no  question  to  my  mind  but  that  the  cultivation  of  hay  or  flock- 
raising  is  the  most  profitable  business  which  can  be  engaged  in  for  years 
to  come  in  the  West,  where  the  farmer  has  a  good  range  for  flock. 
After  a  meadow  is  well  down  to  grass,  the  cost  of  cutting  and  ftadung 
cannot  exceed  $2  per  acre;  and  this  estimate  is  too  high  when  mowing 
machines  are  used .  j 

Ntat  Qatle. — I  am  not  sufficiently  posted  up  on  the  expenfe  of  rais- 
ing neat  cattle' lo  give  you  the  items.  I  would  remark,  howef«r,  that 
they  are  not  very  neat;  most  of  thera,  except  the  cows,  being  old  stags, 
who  get  their  living  by  plundering  their  neighbors'  corn-fields  when  net 
gathered  in  season. 

/^Vwt/.— The  culture  of  fmit  is  receiving  considerable  attention  in  this 
Motion ;  but  it  has  so  many  enemies  to  contend  with,  that  it  tc^es  a 
map  with  strong  resolution  not  to  give  up  in  despair.  First  comes  the 
borer,  which  commences  at  the  surface  of  the  ground;  and  if  a  man  does 
not  watch  his  apple  trees  with  both  eyes  open,  they  are  dead  and  gone 
before  he  knows  it.  For  the  last  tliree  seasons  the  blight  has  killed  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  fruit  trees,  mostly  apple  and  pear  trees.  Some 
think  it  is  caused  by  electricity;  while  others  seem  to  refer  it  to  the  flow 
of  too  much  sap  into  the  tender  shoots,  either  causing  them  to  burst  or  be 
acalded  by  the  noonday  sun.  None  of  them  are  satisfactory  to  my  mind; 
but  I  will  fiive  you  my  observations.  On  the  27th  of  May,  the  trees  in 
my  orchard  being  remarkably  thrifty,  there  came  up  in  the  afternoon  a 
tremendoas  storm  of  wind,  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning,  twisting  the 
young  and  tender  twigs  about  in  every  direction;  which  was  followed 
the  next  day  by  a  clear  sky  and  very  warm  sunshine.  Within  three 
days  I  noticed  the  first  attack  of  blight,  by  the  drying  up  of  the  last 
year's  growth. 

Yours,  tn^ly, 

T.  DUDLEY. 


Jaoksoxviujc,  Moroaji  Countt,  Illinoib, 

Nnember  23,  1851. 

Dkar  Sir:  I  perceive  by  your  Circular  that  yon  desire  information  oa 
all  topics  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  agriculture  from  those  who  may 
possess  practical  information  relative  thereto.  There  are  two  subjects 
which  have  engrossed  more  of  my  time,  thought,  and  means,  since  I 
came  to  this  State,  about  20  years  ago,  than  all  other  subjects  coinbitied. 
The^/fn^  is,  the  best  mode  of  fencing  our  vast  western  prairies;  and, 
second  J  the  best  mode  of  giving  a  practical  and  apfnopriate  education  to 
the  people  destined  to  inhabit  them.  I  have  ever  considered  the  vital 
interests  of  the  West  to  lie  in  these  two  points  alone;  and  as  my  mind  is 
now  fully  made  up  on  both  of  them,  I  propose  to  give  to  the  public  an 
outline  of  the  results,  for  their  consideration,  through  your  Annual  Re- 
port, should  it  meet  your  approbation. 

I  shall  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  former  topic  in  this  pa]>er;  and  as 
we  are  now  about  making  a  movement  in  our  State  on  the  latter  subject, 
on  which  I  am  preparing  a  report  for  the  convention,  1  will  forward  the 
report  as  soon  as  it  comes  from  the  press,  if  desired. 

The  plan  contemplates  a  systematic  course  for  the  liberal  and  practical 
education  of  the  industrial  classes,  especially  farmers,  horticulturists, 
and  mechanics,  and  should  be  adopted  by  all  the  States  in  the  Uniou 
simultaneously,  if  approved  by  them. 

In  respect  to  the  topic  of  fencing  the  prairies,  and  other  lands  destitute 
of  timber,  I  commenced  a  course  of  experiments  some  15  years  since; 
and  I  believe  I  have  personally  tried  every  noode  of  fencing,  and  every 
plant,  tree,  or  shrub,  that  has  ever  been  recommended  for  a  hedge  in  the 
western  country.  Of  course  i  feiled  with  nearly  all  of  them;  indeed,  I 
may  with  safety  set  them  all  down  as  utteriy  hopeless  and  worthless  iu 
this  climate,  except  two  or  tliree  varieties  of  native  thorn  and  the  Osage 
orange. 

The  latter  has  now  become  the  fevorite  hedge  plant  with  all  our 
people.  It  has  a  fine  bright,  glossy  leaf,  with  a  long,  sharp  thorn  under 
every  leaf  firom  top  to  bottom.  It  is  exceedingly  beautiful  in  the  hedge- 
row; will  bear  clipping  at  any  season,  and  to  any  extent;  is  entirely 
free  from  all  sorts  of  insects  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  from  all  blight 
and  mildews;  is  very  long-lived;  stands  uninjured  by  all  sorts  of  stock; 
and  with  good  care  will  make  on  our  soil  as  firm  a  hedge  in  3  or  4  years 
as  the  various  species  of  thorn  will  in  8  or  10. 

How  for  iM>rth  its  culture  may  be  extended  I  cannot  say;  but  I  saw  it 
in  my  traveb  last  fell,  in  northern  Illinois  and  Ohio,  around  Bunker  Hill 
mooumMit,  in  Blaasachusetts,  and  in  various  other  places  in  the  northern 
and  eastern  Statof,  in  tolerable  good  condition,  though  by  no  means  as 
vi^rooa  as  in  its  native  prairie  home.  It  is  said,  also,  to  exhaust  the 
foil  mmeh  more  at  the  North  and  East  than  it  appears  to  do  in  the  West 
and)9oath. 

The  fevor  with  which  it  is  now  regarded  by  onr  practical  farmers 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  facia:  I  commenced  my  experiments 
on  this  hedge  plant  some  10  or  12  years  ago,  not  knowing  at  that  time 
that  it  had  ever  bceu  used  for  the  purpoee.  Plants  were  then  sold  in  nur 
weatern  nurseries,  for  ornamental  shrubs,  at  $1  each,  or  $500  by  the  thou- 
aand.    Several  years  elapsed  before  it  could  be  properly  tested  as  regards 
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climate,  soil,  thickening,  shearing,  &.C.,  &c.,  and  then  several  more 
before  any  quantity  of  seeds  or  plants  could  be  procured;  and  wheo  at 
first  a  fev  plants  were  offertd  for  trial,  it  was  only  with  great  difficulty 
that  a  few  personal  friends  oouid  be  induced  to  take  them  entirely  at  my 
own  risk. 

The  afticles  written  for  the  papers  were  regarded  as  chimerical  and 
Tisioimy  by  sensible  and  judicious  friends;  while  strangers  almost  uni- 
fNnly  pronounced  it  a  *^  h«mbug,"  and  an  attempt  at  another  ''Monu 
Multicaulia  speculation."  It  was  in  all  quarters  met  with  skeptical 
doubt,  ot  frivolous  sneering  and  derision. 

But  times  have  changed:  the  plants  already  set  continued  to  grow 
and  assert  and  maintain  their  own  merits,  year  by  year  making  surprisiDg 
advances  in  the  farmers'  fanror,  until  last  year  hundreds  of  busnels  of 
seed,  at  from  $20  to  $30  per  bushel,  were  consumed  in  the  culture  in 
our  State  alone;  and  the  entire  crop  for  next  spring,  amounting,  by  the 
estimate  of  some  of  the  largest  growers,  to  25,000,000  of  plants,  in  our 
vicinity  was  all  engaged  a  month  since,  and  orders  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  have  been  sent  io,  which  cannot  be  filled  for  a  year  to  come. 
Preparations  for  raising  plants  for  the  next  season  are  immense;  nod 
probably  there  will  be  more  than  a  full  supply  produced,  and  a  tempo- 
rary loss  sustained  by  the  growers;  but  if  so,  it  will  only  be  a  customary 
transient  evil,  affecting  comparatively  few  persons,  and  will  soon  right 
itself. 

The  mode  of  culture  is  to  sow  the  seed  in  drills  in  the  nursery  after 
it  has  been  carefully  sprouted,  and  cultivate  it  with  care  till  the  plants 
are  of  suitable  size  for  the  hedge-row;  then  they  are  taken  up  by  the 
nurserymen,  and  sold  to  the  farmers,  and  often  forwarded  to  all  parts  of 
the  country  with  entire  safety.  I  have  myself  forwarded  them  to  orders 
presented  from  almost  every  State  iu  the  Union — from  Vermont  to 
Geo^a  and  southern  Texas,  on  the  east  and  south,  and  to  upper  lllis- 
aouri  and  Wisconsin,  on  the  west  and  north. 

The  plants  have  always  grown  and  done  well,  except  in  the  few  cases 
where  accidents  of  heat  or  frost  befel  them  in  their  passage,  or  where 
the  extreme  rigor  of  the  northern  winters  proved  too  severe  for  them. 
It  is  a  rule  iii  our  climate  that  they  will  grow  on  any  ground  which  re- 
mains dry  enough  for  three  months  in  the  year  to  bear  com,  thoogh 
eovered  with  water  all  the  rest  ot  the  year.  Hence  on  our  river  hollows 
and  ravines  we  throw  up  a  ridge,  if  the  ground  is  swampy,  high 
enough  to  raise  them  above  water  in  the  dry  months,  and  leave  them 
•to  overflow  the  rest  of  the  year  as  they  please.  At  first,  as  the  aeed 
mia  costly  and  precarious,  the  plants  sold  high,  and  many  iotelli^BDt 
•men  supposed  it  would  be  impracticable  ever  to  reduce  the  price  so  as 
<lo  render  them  accessible  to  all  the  farming  claMes.  But  a  better 
knowledge  of  their  nature,  and  increasecf  skili  in  their  culture,  have 
akwidy  reduced  it  from  $6  to  $2  50  per  thousand,  delivered  at  the 
docuLof  the  purchaser;  which  brings  the  usual  cost  of  the  outlay  fov  a 
hedge  at  from  6^  to  12^  cents  per  rod,  as  the  plants  with  us  are  uaually 
set  about  one  foot  apart  in  the  row ;  though  some  prefer  six  inches  for 
small  stock  and  speedy  use. 

The  hedge  row  is  set,  cultivated,  and  trimmed,  firom  year  to  year,  on 
the  same  principle  as  when  made  of  any  other  plant;  only  that,  from  its 
vigorous  growth  for  the  first  few  years,  it  neeas  a  much  more  vigorous 


and  efficient  dwarfing,  by  pruning,  tlian  any  other  plant  in  my  knowl- 
edn. 

Here  is  the  great  trouble  with  our  nurserymen:  they  cannot  persuade 
the  formers  to  cut  down,  and  keep  down,  their  plants  till  a  sufficient 
bottom  is  found  for  the  hedge.  Many  let  their  plants  grow  up:  it  seems 
to  them  such  a  waste  of  time  to  follow  the  directions  always  given 
them  by  the  growers  of  plants,^  and  those  experienced  in  hedges  ;  and 
consequently  their  plants  grow  too  high  and  rank,  and  open  at  the 
bottom,  so  as  to  allow  the  passage  of  pigs  and  fowls,  &.c. ;  and  after  two 
or  three  years  they  are  forced  to  cut  U\eir  hedges  quite  down  to  the 
ffiuund  again  and  begin  anew.  Fortunately  for  them,  the  plant  will 
bear  to  be  cut  or  even  burnt  quite  down  to  the  ground  year  after  year 
without  impairing  its  vitalitv,  so  that  the  heedlessness  of  one  series  of 
years  may,  in  this  respect,  be  repaired  by  the  care  and  skill  of  another. 

As  particular  direcUons  for  culture  and  trimming,  &rC.j  are  always 
forwarded  by  the  growers  with  every  lot  of  plants  sold,  and  as  the  in- 
formation is  now  alreadv  widely  diffused  tlirough  the  periodical  press,  it 
probably  would  not  be  desirable  to  cumber  your  pages  with  a  repetition 
of  it. 

These  are  the  general  facts  connected  with  this  vast  interest  of  en- 
closing our  timberless  lands.  If  latent  errors  or  causes  of  fear  lie 
concealed,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture,  after  a  wide  correspondence 
with  hundreds  and  thousands  of  practical  men  on  the  subject,  what 
they  are.  And  when  I  state  to  you  that  my  preseqt  recorded  list 
of  personal  correspondents  amounts  to  over  fifteen  hundred,  in  all 
parts  of  the  Union,  you  will  perhaps  readily  see  why  I  have  not  written 
more  for  the  press,  and  more  promptly  answered  the  annual  inquiries  of 
your  Department,  and  why  I  so  briefly  and  hastily  submit  the  present 
paper.  I  will  enter  upon  no  argument  in  defence  of  hedging.  I  have 
several  miles  of  it  out  on  my  own  grounds,  and  am  well  pleased  with  it. 
Several  hundred  miles  have  been  put  out  under  my  direction  the  past  few 
years.  Biore  is  wanted  the  next  spring  than  can  be  supplied;  so  that, 
ii  1  am  deceived,  I  am  surely  now  not  alone  in  the  matter,  as  it  was  a 
few  years  ago,  at  least  iu  our  State. 

Nor  will  1  attempt  any  comparison  of  the  merits  of  hedging  with  other 
fence.  The  fecta  with  uv have  for  twenty  years  been  ptffectly  apparent  to 
me.  We  have  vast  regions  of  the  richest  land  in  the  world,  where  there  is 
neither  atene  nor  timber,  which  must  either  forever  lie  waste  or  be  en- 
doaed  with  a  hedjM  of  aome  sort,  or  be  submitted  to  open  culture.  The 
latter  our  people  oo  not  like,  and  of  course  the  hedge  is  their  only  prac- 
lieaUii  resource.  I  believe  it  both  a  cheap  and  a  good  one:  they  now 
beliere  ao  too;  and  there  is  no  occasion  for  argument  with  Uiose  differ- 
mAj  situated  and  of  a  diflbrent  opinion.  Should  you  have  the  goodness 
Id  pQbUsh  this  hasty  sketch,  I  hope  it  will  save  me  the  trouble  of  writing 
ntny  letters  for  the  year  to  come,  and  thereby  lay  me  under  peculiar 
obligation  to  your  courtesy.  I  also  prosecutea  a  series  of  experiments 
on  the  apple,  pear,  and  quince  blight,  last  season,  with  some  saUsfec- 
tory  reauits:  but  I  cannot  now  poasibly  find  time  to  subjoin  my  report  ot 
piogress.  The  solar  microscope  aided  me  much  in  the  process. 
Most  respectfully  submitted  by  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  B.  TURNKR. 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank, 

QtmrntBtioner  of  PatnUs. 


hi 
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Decatur,  Marion  Comrrr,  Tlumom, 
^  October  10, 1851. 

Sir:  In  answer  to  a  few  of  the  questions  proposed  in  the  Circular  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents  for  1851,  I  offer  the  follonring: 
.  Wheat. — We  use  no  gutno,  nor  any  other  manure,  in  its  production; 
nine-tenths  of  us  never  hedrdof  guano^  and  nut  one  in  five  hundred  ever 
mao  any.  Our  average  crop  of  winter  wheat  is  perhaps  15  or  20  bushels 
to  the  acre.  We  seed  from  the  last  of  August  to  the  first  of  NoYember 
though  early  sowing  is  general  when  the  Hessian  fiy  is  not  tronblesome 
Four  oir  five  pecks  is  the  usual  quantity  sown  to  the  acre.  It  has  been  sug 
geated  to  sow  some  five  or  six  pecks  of  oats  with  this  amount  of  wheat 
especially  in  the  case  of  earl|  sowing;  as,  by  this  means,  the  ground  is  pro 
tected  firom  high  winds  during  dry  frosts;  the  dead  tops  of  the  oats  during 
the  most  severe  weather,  iu  the  absence  of  snow,  answer  as  an  excellent 
protection  to  the  otherwise  naked  wheat.  We  plough  our  ground  but  once 
for  the  crop,  and  then  harrow  or  brush  sometimes,  but  not  always.  Crops 
are  not  so  good  on  ground  six,  eight,  or  more  years  old;  hence,  we  may 
say  they  diminish.  We  have  no  particular  «y«/«m  of  rotation,  though  we 
generally  follow  a  crop  of  wheat  by  Indian  corn;  seldom  growing  two 
crops  of  the  same  kind  in  immediate  succession,  except  Indian  corn, 
which  is  our  chief  crop.  We  often  follow  oats  with  wheat;  as,  by  this 
means,  the  green  oats  are  had  to  protect  tho  wheat  without  the  cost  of 
teed.  The  best  remedy  I  know  of  for  Hessian  fly  is  late  sowing;  or  to 
sow  very  early,  and  then  \H  calves,  sheep,  and  other  light  stock  eai  the 
ffreen  wheat  close  to  the  ground  during  winter.  Formerly,  my  father 
did  Uiia  as  a  matter  of  pasmre,  and  never  had  any  trouble  with  the  fly; 
raising  very  good  crops.  Our  medium  price  at  Springfield  is  from  60  to 
60  cents  per  bushel.  J 

Oata  are  rabed  in  abundance.  Eight  or  ten  pecks  are  sown  to  the 
acre;  and  the  yield,  we  suppose,  is  from  30  to  50  bushels.  They  do  not 
exhaust  land  much.  * 

Rye  is  most  frequently  sown  early  in  August  for  wiiiter  pasture,  and 
the  crop  the  next  summer  is  pastured  down  by  hoes.  It  is  sown  one 
bushel  to  the  acre;  and  often  among  corn  and  thick  weeds,  (the  earth 
beneath  the  shade  of  these  being  rather  damp  and  mellow,)  without  any 
culture  whatever,  with  the  greatest  success.  *  We  cultivate  no  miova- 
ting  crops  particularly. 

Clover  and  timothy  are  our  best  haying  grassed.  Red-top  fat  k)w- 
laads,  and  blue-graaa  for  high-lands,  are  the  hnx  for  grazing. 

OUtk  are  little  improved,  though  the  raisiDg  of  thmn  pmf$  imO.  Moat 
of  our  steers  go  to  tne  Ohio  and  eastern  markets.  At  three  y«Mvold, 
the  average  price  is  atK>ut  $20.  To  break  younff  steers,  we  oftea  yoke 
them  up  in  couples,  and  let  them  remain  so  a  few  days,  nndl  they  \emm  to 
wal^  and  feed ;  then  put  tbem  in  a  team  of  two  or  three  pain  of  broken 
cattiB;  they  generally  walk  quietly  along,  and  in  a  few  days,  a9  their 
neoka  become  toughened,  they  learn  to  pull.  This  is  the  best  w«y,  we 
think;  though  single  pairs  may  be  broken  by  first  driving  to  t  light  k)g, 
a  very  strong  cart,  or  something  they  cannot  injure,  in  case  they  should 
run  against  trees,  stumps,  &c.,  as  they  are  almost  sure  to  do.  Their 
going  in  the  yoke  a  few  days  before  working  is  very  important,  and 
often  prevents  suUenness.    Should  steers  be  obstinately  sullen,  it  is  &r 
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^.2r^  1*^  y*  ^  ****"  *°*^  ***  ™*«'  <»««•    None  but  the  most 
ski^lMid jMTteur drivers  will  break  them  without  injury 
Boijme  and  AAjfc».— The  miaing  of  horses  and  mules  is  very  profit*. 

^^- J^i"!i7-^w^'  ■'?  °"'  ^/  ''^Vfc*.  Too  muoh^nUenwi 
"^^ii^  S^iUi^"*  ^'^^  *°^  «/»«jia%  mules,  to  th!  ham^ 
S!mi^;j£"JI*KT'*T'  '^  ^^™«  necessary  to  "  make  iham  know 
th«rmastert.»^^bod  mules,at8iz  months  old,  are  worth  $25;  and  after- 
waitte  the  pnM  Iny  be  much  enhanced  by  judicious  breaking  and 
matching.    They  should  be  handled  young.  ^ 

Veal  IS  of  late  yean  grown  pretty  extensively,  with  good  profits.  No 
statistics  worth  notiDg.  r      «•     ^.^w 

^  pay  weU  awne/tmes-serve  as  our  scavengers  lo  follow  the  cattle, 
dtc.,  themselves  receivmg  but  little  attention  for  the  most  part 

Hooi  Crope  are  not  much  cultivated. 

^wi  woukl,  and  does  pay  well,  when  attended  to. 

forest  Culture  should  be  more  attended  to  in  our  Prairie  State  I 
think  our  timber  Unds  should  be  replanted  with  black  locust,  and  other 
quick-growing  trees,  diflferent  horn  those  last  on  the  soil.  Who  will 
suggest  a  list  of  kinds?  Timber  can  quite  quickly  be  raised  on  the  prairie 
from  cotton  wood,  sycamore,  black  locust,  &c.  ITie  former  two  bum 
well,  and  the  latter  is  valuable  as  an  enduring  Umber.  We  propose  to 
setUe  eur  pnunes  by  hedging  with  the  Oeage  orange,  and  nusiiLr  fire- 
woodftom  «wcA  trees  or  cotton  wood.  The  matter  will,  without  doubt. 
sQcoeed.  l-rom  three  to  five  years  answer  fer  these  things  to  be  of 
Bsrvioe. 

Yours,  cordially, 

JOHN  DAVIS. 


MIS80UAL 

Brunswick,  Missouri, 
-  -DecemAer  1,1861. 

8ia:  Your  Agricultural  Circular  of  last  August  has  been  placed  before 
me,  with  a  leqiteat  to  famish  such  information  as  may  be  useful  for  your 
ibrthcoming  PMent  Office  Rqwrt.  ^ 

ni^!^'Sl!l?!r*??.'*'^'  Miaaouri,  is  on  a  direct  liae  west  of 
iMttaore,  llatvlaiid,  and  la  siCulod  at  the  mouth  of  Grand  river,  at  its 
junction  with  the  Mmmri;  and  the  Gnnd  river  country,  on  whkh  we 
■fr,  '''/V^'  J"  5  *^  DMasare,  fer  our  produce,  is  a  Urge  body  of 
aHuvjol  umber-land,  mterspersed  with  rich  upland  prairie,  exten<lin« 
'^I'^'^^^'^^f.^'^T^f^om  which  iibBBiune^.  Nordf 
ward,  into  the  State  of  Iowa,  the  aettWmenta  am  new;  but  the  popula- 

S  !fi?-  ^^«*  '■*''****  ^"  **  ^^^  »«*  poiiTiwoiiy  across  this  fer- 
uie  iigioii. 

«nJill!!^.P^  atanle  productwna  are  tobw^,  hemp,  wheat,  corn,  hogs, 
a^^beeHcaiUe.     Ot  these  it  may  bo  proper  to  say*  few  wirds  in  thS 

tv J[!!^  "  ^  "^  ^^  ^  Mii«mri  river,  at  present,  owing  to 
t^ieoeecoftioajwrtation.    The  giowih  ia  ioiger  than  in  the  eastom 
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States,  and  the  average  yield  may  be  set  down  at  1,000  pounds  an  acrs; 
but  instances  frequently  occur  of  raising  2,000  pounds.  The  toil  ia 
scarcely,  if  ever,  manured,  eVen  by  the  most  common  products  of  the 
bam-yaid ;  and  several  tobaoco  crops  are  raised  in  succession  on  the 
same  spot  of  ground,  with  very  little  attention  to  rotation  of  prodacts,  or 
thought  of  exhausting  the  deep  soil. 

The  Hemp  crop,  like  the  culture  of  tobacco,  is  on  the  increase.  Every 
year  new  hemp  lands  are  opened.  The  average  yield  per  acre  is  about 
1,000  pounds,  and  the  height  of  the  stalk  10  feet.  The  KentuckUns, 
who  emigrate  here  to  raise  h«mp,  say  that  we  have  the  best  hemp-lands 
in  this  State  which  they  have  ever  seen.  I  cannot  properly  estimate  tha 
relative  cost  of  tobacco  and  hemp  culture;  but  as  a  general  thing,  hemp 
neighborhoods  are  the  most  prosperous  in  the  country. 

WheeU  grows  to  great  perfection  in  the  counties  north  of  us,  when  it 
is  properly  in,  and  sown  early  enough  in  the  &11  to  take  deep  root;  but 
itiioes  not  bear  transportation  well  over  our  bad  loads  to  the  nver.  Man- 
nbcmriog  mills  are  yet  very  scarce;  and  we  present  the  singular  anomaly 
of  being  in  a  good  wheat  country,  into  which  we  import  Jlow  from 
other  quarters.  Spring  wheat  is  not  sown.  Seeding-drills  and  reaping- 
machines  are  yet  unknown  among  us. 

Indian  Com  grows  in  the  greatest  abundance  everywhere.  The  aver- 
age crop  is  about  10  barrels  (50  bushels)  to  the  acre;  but  sometimes  it 
reaches  much  more.  The  prevalent  kind  of  com  raised  is  the  large 
white, dented  gourd-seed  grain;  and  the  stalks  frequently  reach  a  height 
of  sixteen  or  seventeen  feet.  1  have  known  the  same  field  cultivated  ten 
or  fifteen  times  in  succession  with  tolerable  crops;  but  evidently  show- 
ing that  the  top-surface  was  exhausting. 

5fo^*.— The  best  breeds  of  hogs  are  the  Berkshire,  or  a  cross  between 

the  black  Berkshire  and  white  Irish.     The  system  of  fettening  pork-hogs 

here  is  to  let  them  run  and  feed  on  hazel,  hickory,  or  oak  mast  till  late 

in  the  fell,  and  then  finish  the  process  with  a  few  weeks  of  com  feeding. 

Even  without  mast,  it  is  calculated  that  two  barrels  of  com  will  fetten  a 

hog;  and  the  growth  of  the  animal,  while  thus  fed,  will  average  from 

three  to  five  pounds  a  day.     The  method  of  preparing  bacon  is,  by  rob- 

'Wng  ground  alum  salt  on  the  pieces,  as  they  are  pat  down  in  balk^  be- 

ibie  the  meat  has  tinae  to  freeze;  it  is  again  resailed,  after  a  whiki,  or 

^pped  into  brine,  and  than  hung  up  to  smoke  with  hickory  wood. 

Hams  have  to  be  covered  with  canvas  and  whitewaahed,  to  keep  in 

^ii  climate.    Mast-fed  poik  is  equally  u  swMt  and  palatable  jm  the 

oom-fed;  but  it  is  too  soft  atid  oily  for  summer  baeon. 

Bmie^j  iZye,  and  Peat  ate  scarcely  collifMled  at  all,  becavaa  then  ia 
jiodenand. 

OMa  are  grown  abandaniy  lor  beaM  consampdon  only»  and  told  at 
fipon  IMiow  cents  a  dozen  baadles. 

Btmm  of  all  kinds  thrive  well,  but  are  seldom  lataad  for  market. 
Fim  if  vary  much  n^eeted,  as  the  price  of  it  aaldooi  raacbea  $1  per 
btishel  in  this  market;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  use  made  of  theeuk. 
Sat  ahonld  Jtmx^coUom,  come  into  vogue,  thia  will  be  a  fine  legioB  for 
the  cultivation  of  raw  material. 

Oras9e$, — ^This  part  of  Missouri  is  probably  superior  to  any  of  the 
western  States  iu  the  excellency  of  its  native  and  cultivated  grasses;  the 
JE4wvfrass,  growth  of  the  Qrana  river  oounties,  is  the  finest  in  the  world; 
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^*tK^JS;!!S5  !r^l'JT'^''  ""^  ^"«°^^"«-    The  same  may  be  said 
^.mL  S^^^JSf  ^.!!l"*!r"  nwadows.     Cattle  killed  from  JuVaS^ 
pastures  are  very  &t  and  tender.     Missouri  beef  has  a  good  name  ahSd 
^e  raismg  of  neat  cattle  is.  an  increasing  business.    ThreTLdW* 
year-oW  steers  are  estimated,  especially,  at  $12  and  f  16.  ^°"'', 

yyool^grovnnff  is  not  considered  as  profitable  as*  catUe  or  hoc  raisin*  ' 
and  has  not  yet  excited  much  attention;  though  there  is  no  doi^tffi 
It  can  be  made  much  more  profitable  thkn  in  Ihe  ei^tern  Stat  ^ 
land,  are  chea^r  and  sheep  grow  fine  and  healthy.  *  "  ^"^ 

hnthlririr^    *  **!"  ""^^y  *"^'«  °^  ^^«  potato-Tot  here;  and  potatoes 

J^JZ^  i*  HinninS  »  exeite  much  attention,  and  the  tnj 
gOT  Tenr  fine  and  vigorous.    Apples  are  a  very  sure  crop      PeacheslS 

^c^ndL^^'iTT'"""'^*  °"  *•  bluff,  around  BraS! 
welt,  and  the  grapes  which  grow  wild  among  the  bushes  are  a  renw* 
ably  sure  crop,  anj  grow  as  Taige  as  rifle-bafl,.     Thev  ^TsJdX™ 
linary  purpo«»    ,„d  undoubt^ly  could  be  imp«,«5  ^  c^d„tio°" 

«BM  at  many  poiuts  on  the  Hisaoun  river,  where  the  Germans  have  set- 
cW  s^enTi^':  ^"  '^'  ""'  '""''*  "'«'  *°  ""^  •"«  Rhine  U  IZi^l 

kuf^T^fVTftlSrj'hiT  *i^  '  "'teorological  journal  in  this  county 
to  other  y^:  ^        '^        '^'  ^°^"^'  '""^  '""  "  «°  approximation 
-,^  "^rations  on  the  thermometer  were  made  at  8  a   m  and  2  d 
nwjr^h  day,  and  month.  «,  summed  up  thus,  in  their  olSiiSm  ^1 

i«»»"y '.mS""       'i^- 

IS^:::::::::::::. jf*      it  . 

jS::::::::::::::EE---^^         S 

fe" v.:::::::;::::::?f*       |? 

oS^:::::::::::::::::::::::::  y, ;  •fi       g 

November \ma  aq 

i>««»»>er ::::.v.v:::::»*       S^ 

wll.  A  f»  tiT^o^"??^?  •'^  ^  temperature  of  any  day  was  34°, 
••HwMneo'clockandao'ekNAonthelSthPebrnary 
d^nThT^^^J'  *"*'  ™  °"  ««y-fottr  days,  and  snow  on  eleven 
S2L  Zl  ^  ■""'^  was  not  6  mcbes;  but  we  fieqaendy  do  hava 
cSSL  T!*^^^  extremes  of  tempsrataie-^  betow  sen,  as  in  Da^ 
c«ib«;  and  960  .bova,  a.  m  Jnly-aw  net  generally  appmihed,  aad 
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^ery  sddom  exceeded ,  by  a  lair  exposure  of  the  thennttoieter.  It  doM, 
howeyer,  seem  singular  that  December  was  so  mach  colder  than  th» 
previous  January;  and  I  am  not  sure  but  that  other  years  would  change 
or  reverse  the  result. 

Very  respectfully, 

j  JOHN  H.  BLUE. 

Hon.  Thos.  Ewbank, 

Commisnoner  of  Patents. 


.  Mabthasville,  Warren  County,  Mo., 

j  October  15, 1861. 

Sir:  Always  willing  to  make  such  a  use  of  the  little  knowledge  and 

experience  1  possess  as  to  benefit  the  public,  I  the  more  readily  comply 
with  your  request  tor  infonnation  on  agricultural  subjects,  as,  among  the 
States  ftom  which  reports  sre  sent  in,  Missouri  is,  as  yet,  very  poorly 

icpieteoted.    I  must,  notwithstanding,  for  this  time,  confine  myself  to 

some  i«m*rlu  ou  grape-grauing  and  vHne-makmg,  leaving  other  ques- 
tions to  other  hands. 

1  might  write  a  dissertation  on  the  importance  of  that  new  bnuieh  ol 
affriculture  for  our  country  in  many  respects,  but  will  give  fcly  a  few 

bints:  . 

Ist.  If  native  wine  could  be  brought  mto  conmion  use  m  this  country,, 
we  would  have  a  beverage  by  far  superior  to  all  in  which  people  now 
take  refuge  lor  recreation's  sake— a  beverage  healthy,  because  of  being 
(as  it  ought  to  be)  unadulterated  by  spirits  and  all  other  admirtures — 
really  refi«ehing,  sUengthetiing,  exhilirating,  Ac. ;  contributing  to  sub- 
«^due  the  somewhat  spleenish,  choleric,  and  vindictive  propensities  of  thi» 
nation;  and  replacing  them  by  a  serene,  jovial,  harmless,  friendly>  and 
sociable  national  character— at  the  same  time  a  cheap  drink,  not  denied 
even  to  the  poor,  jaovided  t^iat  we  can  raise  it  in  sufficient  quantities. 

2d.  We  will  annually  save  millions  to  our  own  country  by  sabititQ> 
ting  our  native  wines,  whiah,  in  my  judgment,  and  according  to  my  ex- 
penenee,  can,  by  proper  management,  be  raised  to  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection, for  the  produce  ol  ibreign  nations. 

3d.  We  may  procure  a  pleasant,  healthy,  and  profitable  employment 
to  thousands  even  of  the  pqorer  class,  who  now  toil  and  pant  under  less 
appropriate  occupations. 

4th.  We  shall  make  highly  valuable  millions  of  acres  of  Umd  now  not 
worth  the  tax  to  be  paid  on  it,  and  render  large  sections  of  the  oo«Btry, 
now  deeert,  flourishmg  and  prosperous. 

For  these  reasons,  I  wtould  venture  to  express  the  wish  that  this 
entirely  new  branch  of  domestic  industry  should  receive,  also,  at  the 
hands  ol  Congress  all  possible  protection  sind  furtherance. 

The  Catawba  grape,  extensively  cultivated  in  Ohio,  and  already  also 
in  Missouri,  Illinois,  dec.,  vields,  under  prosper  maoageinent, a  winatbat 
leaves  nothing  to  desire;  but,  being  a  native  of  the  Atlantic  seaeoast, 
and  delicate  by  its  nature,  it  seems  not  fiilly  adapted  to  the  aometimea 
daaro  and  aoknr  svunmar  weather  of  the  Misaisaippi  vallay,  the  grsattf 
poiSlDn  of  whmi  (being,  at  the  same  tin^e,  an  eztenaiTe  inland  country> 


i"   J*?!^.^?*  *?"  *  *r.  hundred  feet  over  the  level  of  the  oeean. 

w  ^  <S^-.  u*^l^  sueceptiWe:  the  whole  growth  of  the  plant  is  Ithen 
interraptod,  its  health  injured,  the  leaves  tumSd  brown,  an/the  cir^S 
iffSi -I-  i!*-**'  !u**  '^*^  necessafv  evaporation,  stopped;  the  consequence 
J^ni  teetj^^^  beginnings;  the  time  th?y£^ 

attained  half  their  growth,  and  ending  only  at  the  time  of  their  full  ma- 
turity. Ihere  are  more  or  less  fiivorable  years,  situations,  soils,  &c  . 
and  the  amount  of  damage  done  varies  greatly;  but,  on  the  whole  it 
TX  ^  ~"^«»«1'  ''^  Cbtorte  is  too  much  Hable  to  the  rot.  The  y^ 
1860  and  1861  were  especially  remarkable  for  the  extensive  effects  of 
those  mildews  So  far  as  my  observaUon  reaches,  from  the  end  of  June 
the  leaves  of  the  tchUe  oak  had  a  brownish,  unhealthy  appearance  SI 

r^«Zr.T-  ^^^^'^V^'?!^'  »"ffe"^  "^oreor  less, Tut  none  w 
much  aa  the  Cataw^  vine;  and  there  is  no  remedy  for  that  within  human 
fflT!!'  fib«»t  »«™f'*"ng  may  be  done  to  alleviate  the  detrimental  effects. 
JIS.?.!  «!rT!:,  "/  ^"  ray  conviction  that  we  must  not  mereW, 
fwrhape  not  chiefly,  depend  on  the  otherwise  noble  Catawba,  but  turn  our 
ininda  to  the  culture  and  improvement  of  the  native  grapes  of  the  Mia. 

SSl^iT!^*?^'  '**•  number  of  which  is  legion,  but  ^tly  diferinff  ^ 
thenr  adaototion  to  culture  and  fimeas  for  wine-making.%nd  in  other  «i)p. 
^.  At  an  erento,  however,  they  must  be  deemed  to  be,  by  nature 
naeii,  wm  accommodated  to  our  peculiar  western  climate. 

tk«S2!iSil^JJ!^!r5  experience,  (may  others  communicate  theire,) 
^^^TAiT".  »«J»«»^^  «»»™«to  w<*»,  being  little,  or  not  at  all,  sui- 

r*i«  jewlftitf',  (difficult  to  propagate,  wine  fiery  and  aromatic.)  the 
^'^/'^r^  (fi'^l^!"J7«<Srby  Dr.  Bock,  nL  Waterioo  luiSs" 
WMe  notrnfenor  to  the  best  Bmguncfy  wine,  and  similar  to  it,)  and  ttw 
in.r^T?JlS!y/  ■  ""^^^  of  Warren  countv,  Missouri,  of  which  I  have 
^n'  A  ^"^  ^T*"'  P***^  •*»"'  ^''^f  *  ^"^'hel  of  berries,  promising 
rL  ^^^J'aV'^''''^'  ^  ^^^  ^  information  I  was  as  yet  abll 
Si,t?jJr3.T^*'**'*!f'l"'^^*"?**"  °^  ^"d  «^P^  »^  found  on  the 
^^^  ^.«;»>^ties  of  the  Omk  mountains,  nearthe  boundary  of  Mis. 
swmand  Arkansas,  to  which  region  I  intend  to  travel  this  fall,  in  order 
^^?K     *Jr'  ««l*n»«n««  ^ith  their  cultivation,  anticipating  irreat 

^^"^tH"^'  1,  ***TSr  I  *^"'^^"*  Scuppernong  gro^ng  in  my 
nney«d,  which  will  probably  bear  next  year.    As  to  the  treatment  of 

Stnrn  Lir^fi'  7ir^.7l'  ■^^J^*'*^  the  report  of  Mr.  R.  Bu- 
lSSS'»''^iL^fi  of  the  "Annual  Roport  of  the  Commissioner  of 
mrS^.^  I?  L^  '  .^"**  w^ference  to  which  I  will,  for  this  time,  restrict 
myself  to  the  following  remarks: 

•Oh^il^'J^M^"!  i*"^  ^  "*  ^^^»  ''^  ^"'  ^y  ^°'  "^  fi^^  "  '^^r  do  in 
rank 'l^^l  do  m  Missouri,  as  with  us  the  growth  of  the  vines  is  too 
»nk  for jrach  small  dimensions.  The  least,  in  Missouri,  seems  to  be 
WW.  by  SIX.  With  good  success,  I  have  planted  six  by  seven  in  the 
ilomanoii»ncun|r  order;  or,  for  espaliers,  eight  by  eight,  or  ten  by  seven. 
SM.  I  do  not  like  to  Ue  my  vines  to  single  stakei  for  more  than  one 
•fn!r*  .?  7"' ^f  of  planting,  we  either  tie  to  espaliers,  bending  the 
▼mesover  the  laths,  or  put  for  each  stock  three  stakes  into  the  ground,  they 
»wng,  on  the  ground,  three  foot  apart,  (triangular.)  At  the  height  of 
«V6  or  SIX  feet  all  three  are  tied  together,  with  the  three  horns  stsmding 
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out  about  two  feet.  This  ia  the  pyramidal  way  of  tying  up,  alreadf 
in  practice  with  the  old  Romans,  and  offering  meal  frcilitiee.  The  vinaa 
are  serpent-like,  tied  up  around  the  pyramid.  The  grapes  will  hang 
inside,  and  be  well  sheltered.  No  gale  of  wind  will  break  down  the  firm 
frame.  | 

3d.  Of  course  we  leave  more  fruit-bearing  vines,  and  cut  down  the 
same  to  the  double  ameunt  of  joints,  being  always  careful  to  raise  fresh 
vines  from  down  below,  in  order  to  have  our  stocks  constantly  renewed 
and  the  older  vines  removed. 

4lh.  The  proper  time  for  pruning  is  from  the  end  of  October  to  early 
in  March;  prune,  if  possible,  in  November. 

6th.  Put  your  slips  into  the  ground  just  when  you  perceive  that  the 
buds  are  swelling — late  in  April,  or  early  in  May. 

6th.  A  very  simple  rule  for  pruning  is  this:  take  away  about  half  the 
wood  of  the  whole  stock,  leaving  one-half;  thus  your  vines  will  be  strong 
enough  to  grow  and  bear. 

7th.  Hoe  your  vineyard  over  twice  every  month,  from  April  to  Sep- 
tember, (it  will  save  you  trouble);  but  let  it  rather  be  a  scratching  than 
a  hoeing.  i  .     ,     . 

8th,  In  the  place  of  putting  "  the  bung  loosely"  on  vour  casks  dunng 
fermentation,  put  on  the  bung-hole,  first,  a  grape  leaf,  and  upon  that  a 
small  bag  filled  with  fine,  and  not  quite  dry,  sand.  In  good  cellars,  and 
large  casks,  your  wine  will,  and  must  not  clear  in  less  than  ux  or  eight 
week«.  Rack  off  in  March,  then  again  in  midsummer,  and  then  again 
just  before  the  time  of  the  next  harvest.  Before  every  racking,  have 
your  casks  well  sulphurated.  Then,  first,  your  juice  is  real  wine,  and 
may  be  bottled ;  it  will  keep— unless  drunk — as  long  as  you  please,  aad 
improve  considerably  for  a  series  of  years. 

T^is  year  and  the  last  I  have  failed  in  the  quantity  of  wine  raised; 
but  as  to  the  quality,  I  pretend  to  say  thai  my  product  is  "  hard  to  beat.'' 

Agriculture,  on  the  whole,  has,  in  Missouri,  advanced  not  far  beyond 
its  infancy.  The  people  are  generally  following  the  exhauaiing  tykem. 
Everything  is  wasted— timber,  soil,  and  all.  A  farm  improved  30  years 
since  is  deemed  to  be  an  old  place.  A  field  that  has  yielded  20  crops  is, 
aa  a  matter  of  course,  worn  ©ut.  The  weight  pressing  on  our  agricul- 
ture—as, indeed,  on  everything  else — is  the  tystem  of  wvoluntary labor. 
I  could  adduce  many  instances  of  old  settlers  being  compelled  to  leave 
their  places  because  they  coald  no  more  on  them  "  raise  bread  enough 
to  feed  (heir  niggers."  Their  only  shift  is,  then,  "to  sell  out  and 
move."  Perhaps  an  induau-ious  German  will  buy  the  ruined  p|Uce, 
restore  it  to  fertility,  pay  off  the  purchase  money  in  five  years,  and  be  inde- 
dependent  and  <'  very  well  off"  in  10  years.  I  do  not  deny  that  there  are 
careful  husbandmen  among  the  old  as  will  as  new  settlers;  but  the  pre- 
vailing rule  is  to  waste  and  move.  Latterly  wheat-giowing  has  vastly 
extended  in  Missouri,  and  our  wheat  commands  a  good  mawet.  I  hope 
we  may  look  fer  a  new  and  better  era,  a  new  stimulus  being  discernible 
among  the  peoi^e  all  over  Uie  State. 

Accept  the  aaaurance  of  iny  high  esteem, 

^,  ,  .    FREDERICK  MUNCH. 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank, 

OommimionLr  of  PtUenU, 

Iff 
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Nkar  Fort  Madison,  Lee  Cocntv,  Iowa, 
^  December,  1861, 

Sir:  I  have  received  your  Agricultural  Circular,  and  herewith  furnish 
tome  answers  to  your  queries. 

*^^^'""i'^*l*  ^'•^•»  }^^  fo'  ft"   wwing  are,  the  old   red-chaff 
!Su    ii'  ^**^*''  •mooth  red-chaff,  and  smooth  white  wheat 
The  first-named  variety  is  the  favorite,  although  the  velvet  wheat  will 

occMionally  outyield  it;  still  it  ia  the  surest  ciop.    There  is  nd  gua^o 

h.ul  thlni;    1         "^""^  S  "•'^»  •°1  ^"^"^  *^*^«  "«^  "«^d  manure^ 
but  I  thmk  clover  sod  would  produce  better  crops  of  wheat  than  we  now 

raise.     Ihe  average  product  per  acre  this  season  would  not  exceed  16 

bushels     From  the  accompanying  record,  (see  Sec.  vii.,)  you  will  see  we 

have  had  a  very  wet  spring.     This  injured  our  wheat  crop  very  matoriallv 

l!?iLiJ!^i°.^\^^^  ?''".'*^  °^  September;  of  harvesting,  from  the  si 
to  the  12ih  of  July.  Seed  is  not  prepared,  but  sown  as  it  is,  generally. 
Uuanuty  aown,  fiom  one  to  one  and  a  half  bushel  per  acre.  Oat  stii 
,,  ^"  nu^^*^  ^f*'  '****  ^"'  ploughing  shallow.  The  object  is  to  turn 
under  Oie  shattered  oats  that  are  on  the  ground.  After  the  grain  has 
sprouted  and  come  up,  then  we  plough  6  or  7  inches  deep,  and  harrow 
cw  whew  m  good  order.  The  yield  is  decreasing.  All  the  system  of 
loc^on  of  crops  is  to  follow  com  with  smaJl  grain. 

Hessian  fly  we  have  no  remedy  for.     In  the  fall  of  1850  a  voune 
ftnner,  htiog  in  the  bottom  lands  of  the  Mississippi,  had  a  good  pros 
pact  of  early-sown  wheat,  but  found  that  the  Hessian  fly  was  injurinir  it 
very  much.     He  mmed  on  it  calves  and  sheep;  pastured  it  bare;  then 

-K  *  iZ,"**  ^  ^"^7^  ~"®'»  "^  "«*»"  ^^^^  "  in  the  spring.  The 
wheat  produced  well-better  than  any  of  his  neighbore.'  There  is  no 
weevii  here;  but  the  ^ormon  bug  is  an  enemy  to  the  wheat  crop  in  the 
Fort^'^'         **  ^^^  M  had  as  formeriy.     Price,  from  60  to  60  cents  at 

I  have  no  doubt  but  tlie  roller  is  a  great  benefit  to  the  wheat  crops. 
Oome  of  our  farmers  are  beginning  to  use  the  drill  in  seeding. 

1  have  received  the  package  of  Troy  wheat  which  you  were  so  kind  as 
to  send  me,  for  which  I  reluni  you  my  thanks.  In  consequence  of  its 
eonung  to  hand  so  late,  I  did  not  get  it  in  the  ground  until  the  I7th  of 
latt  month,  (November.)  I  drilled  it  in  with  the  hoe  on  an  excellent 
iot  of  ground;  and,  should  the  rust  not  take  it,  as  it  does  generally  our 
i«esoarm^ I  will  have  a  good  start  from  it. 

Cbm.— This  year  neariy  a  total  failure,  from  the  wet  weather  in 
ine  spring;  not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  raised  this  season.     Our  cus- 

Stomary  tverage  is  60  bushels  per  acre.  Cost  of  production  about  8  cents 
r  bushel.  The  system  of  culture— first  harrow,  then  plough  three  or 
Jrtimes;  no  hoe  used.  This  is  almost  the  only  system  of  culture. 
ITie  grain  is  tod  »w.  We  have  corn  and  cob-crushera;  but  have  not 
had  expenence  enough  to  teU  their  advantage.  Fall  ploughing  is  best 
lor  com.  It  pulvenzes,  and,  to  soaie  extoat,  fertiliies  the  soil,  and  in- 
<»J«s6i  the  product  fiom  ton  to  twenty  per  cent. ;  and  the  crop  is  eaaier 
cultivated,  or  tended,  as  we  call  it,  in  our  vernacular  tongue. 
.  ^.— ThM  crop  geoenOiy  foUows  com,  and  rocceecii  better  in  fidl 
Fongning.    Seed  per  acre,  ftom  2  to  3  buabab;  produce,  from  30  to  60 
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bushels  per  acre.     Harrest,  about  5th  August.     Barley  is  the  least  ex- 
hansting  as  a  crop,  and  is  the  best  stubble  lor  wheat;  but  is  not  much 

sown. 

Rye,  PeeUf  and  Beans. — Not  much  cultivated.  Peas  and  beans  only 
in  ffaidens.  | 

Clover  and  G/oMe^.— Timothy  and  red  clover  are  jown  on  our  prai- 
'ries  when  the  sod  is  completely  rotten,  and  the  soil  in  a  good  state  of 
cultivation.  Quautity  sown,  about  a  peck  of  timothy  ana  some  clover 
seed  in  the  chaff  per  acre.  When  manured  with  stable  manure—the 
only  kind  used— produces  t^o  tons  and  upwards  per  acre.  Our  pniries 
have  no  means  of  irrigation,  and  meadows  soon  run  out.  Wheat  on 
timothy  sod  has  always  beea  a  failure. 

Dairy  Husbandry  .—kyer^^  product  of  a  good  cow,  about  200  pounds 
of  butter,  or  from  200  to  3IK)  pounds  of  cheese,  per  annum.  ATenffe 
price  of  butter  in  1851,  10  c«nts  per  pound;  cheese,  7  cents.  Old-froh- 
loned  churns  still  used. 

Neat  Cattle  are  raised  with  but  little  cost — salt  in  the  summer,  and 
the  range  of  the  woods  or  pmirieit;  and  in  the  winter,  a  little  coni)  salt, 
and  straw.  Price  of  native  animal,  $10  to  $15;  good  milch  cows,  fioBi 
$12  to  $20.  Very  few  Dur^ams.  It  is  thought  that  a  given  amount  «f 
food  will  yield  more  meat  in  a  Durham  than  in  a  native. 

Steers,  when  yoked  first,  are  put  on  the  tongus  of  a  wmgon,  or  the 
hindermost  yoke,in  a  prairie  plough;  then  put  on  an  old  yoke  before 
them,  and  they  generally  soon  give  up. 

Horses  and  Muks.—The  ^rowinff  of  both  profitable.  Cost  of  lainng 
hones  to  three  years  old,  a£)ut  $20;  mules,  about  $12.  We  wiork  oar 
brood  mares  two  weeks  after  foaling,  and  raise  good  colts.  We  have  no 
good  stallions  here.  The  best  way  to  break  a  colt  is  to  put  him  with  a 
steady  horse  to  the  tongne  of  a  two-horse  wagon,  and  treat  him  gently. 
Forcible,  cruel  usage  in  breaking  ruins  many  a  good  hone.  Mmm  re- 
quire more  harsh  usage. 

Sheep. — Wool-growing  is  profitable.  Large  sheep  are  mora  profitable 
ibr  rauuon  or  for  their  fleece.  A  merino  sheep  will  not  produce  more 
than  half  as  much  wool  as  a  native  sheep,  bnt  the  difference  in  the 
price  will  make  up  the  loss.  We  feed  generally  on  sheaf-oats,  and  our 
sheep  do  very  well. 

Hogs.— Best  breed,  China  and  Byfield  crossed;  Berkshires  are  not 
much  esteemed  of  late.  The  only  method  of  raising  hogs  here  is  by 
feeding  corn  to  them  in  pens  or  small  fields.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
clover-lot,  or  the  orchard,  will  soon  succeed  the  present  mode  of  raising 

hogs. 

Cbtton,  Sugar- Cane,  and  Rice. — Not  raised  here. 

Thbaeco. — Only  in  gardens,  to  a  small  extent. 

Hemp. — Some  raised. 

Root  Craps. — Only  raised  in  gardens. 

Potatoes  J  {Jrish.) — A  failure  this  season ;  the  rot  was  bad .  Meshannocks 
the  favorites;  yielcl  from  20$  to  300  bushels  to  the  acre,  in  a  goodaaaaoD. 
Cultivation:  plough  the  ground  in  the  fidi;  plant  in  hills;  plough  and 
hoe  twice.  Cost  of  production,  in  a  good  season,  abont  o  casts  per 
bushel. 

Sweet  Potatoos-^The  yata  is  the  most  praduettve.  Plant,  af^  apiout- 
ingy  in  hills;  tend  with  tha  hoe.  Manure  is  bnt  little  naed;  bat,  whan 
used,  it  increases  the  product  very  materially. 


i^  M  iMalvug  iBonaaad  anairtipn.  As  y«t,  there  veBotMHmgh 
apnlaa  raiaad  fer  Imom  cMairaiptiM;  oonaaqtiently  we  cannot  laU  Aair 
value  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  hogs  or  cattle;  but  then  is  do  dimbt 
that  the  sweet  ap^  would  be  .profioibltt.  Rawle's  Janet,  Rhode  ishmd 
greenings,  and  pippins,  are  among  the  beat  of  our  keeping  applea  &<r  win- 
ter nvt. 

The  beat  and  only  reanedy  for  blight  on  pear  and  apple-trees  is  a 
fiill  and  ansfaviog  use  of  the  knife.  Cut  below  the  blight  some  distance ; 
if  you  lose  the  limb,  you  save  the  tree. 

There  are  some  of  our  fiumeii  advocating  budding  or  graflingof  the 
peach  and  nectarine  on  an  ahnond  stock.  This  would  prevent  the  grub 
that  works  in  the  root,  and  perhaps  wouki  be  a  remedy  for  the  yellows. 
I  have  not  had  experience  enough  to  give  any  directions  as  to  transplant- 
ing, budding,  or  grafting,  but  would  always  prefer  the  spring  as  the  time 
for  ttansplanting.  Pulverize  the  ground  well  by  ploughing  and  harrow- 
ing;  dig  large  holes;  mark  your  trees  in  the  nursery,  and  plant  in  the 
same  position  that  they  stand  in  the  orchard.  I  have  seen  hardy  apple- 
treaa  grafted  on  the  black  locust,  that  did  well ;  they  are  in  Clarke  county, 
Indiana,  4  miles  southweat  of  Chariestown,  in  the  orchard  of  Bir.  John 
Blissard. 

Will  Mr.  Neff,  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  please  to  give  us  his  experience 
with  the  Osage  oranga  in  hedging  ?  We  understand  that  he  fint  planted 
it  in  1837.  Should  this  meet  his  eye,  or  any  otiier  fermer  that  has  that 
or  a  longer  experience,  they  will  confer  a  particular  favor  on  us,  inhabitantB 
of  the  prairies,  by  giving  us  all  the  information  they  can  about  planting, 
caltivatiog,  and  trimming,  in  the  Report  of  1852. 

You  wUl  find  the  meteorok^^ical  record  accompanying  this. 

Respectfiilly,  yonn, 

„       ^  D.  McCREADY. 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank, 

Ottnmissisner  of  Patents. 


wisconsin. 

Sharon, Walwojith  County,  Wisconbin. 

NommUr20,  1851. 

Sir:  Your  Agriculmral  Circular  of  August  was  duly  raceived  and 
noted.     1  redy  as  follows: 

W*ea/.— The  average  production  the  present  year,  for  winter,  is  twenty 
bushels,  and  spring,  twenty  to  thirty  bushels  per  acre.  Tinoe  of  seed- 
ing, winter,  from  the  Ist  of  September  to  the  1  Mi.  Spring,  from  the 
Ist  of  April  to  the  20th.  Seed,  two  bushels  per  acre.  Time  of  harvest- 
ing,  from  20th  of  July  to  16th  of  August.  Ploughing  our  land,  twice 
for  winter,  once  for  spring  wheat. 

The  crop  is  decreasing  one-eighth.  Our  markets  arc  Racine,  South- 
port,  and  Milwaukie.  Average  price,  65  cents  for  winter,  and  35  to  45 
cents  per  bushel  for  spring. 

CWyi.-.We  plant  from  9Dth  April  to  I5th  May.  Seed  moady  yellow; 
the  yield,  from  thirty  to  fifty  baabela  per  aore.  Manniiiig  would  in- 
crease the  product  firom  ten  to  twelve  baslMla  per  acre. 
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Om»  mmd  JBar{0y.—Will  yield  from  fortr  to  sixty  bmhalt  -to  Un  aere^ 
ra|ttiras  8]^  botbc^,  per  acre,  of  seed,  and  are  \tfU  exhaasting  to  land 
than  other  ffraint. 

Pmu. — Km  oooaidered  a  renovating  crop;  not  grown  here  to  much  ex- 
tent, hot  generally  approved  for  preparing  land  for  v^'heat. 

Oras$e». — Timothy  will  cut  two  or  three  ti'ns  per  acre;  clover,  about 
the  same.  Blue  grass  makes  fine  hay,  and  will  yield  horn  2^  to  4  tons 
per  acre.  Oar  lands  best  adapted  to  meadows  are  allavial  and  moist; 
and,  next,  bunoak  land,  aeeded  with  six  quarts  per  acre. 

Dairy, — ^A  good  milker  will  make  8  pounds  of  butter  per  week  for  five 
months  in  a  year.     Average  price,  ten  cents  per  ppt^nd. 

OuUe. — dost  of  rearingi  until  three  years  old,  fd;  usual  price  about 
$12  per  head. 

Htrma. — The  growing  of  these  animals  is  profitable.  Expense  of 
reaaog,  till  three  years  old,  about  $90;  worth  from  $40  to  $100. 
Brood  mares  should  be  used  careful! v  on  a  fiurm;  plougfainff,  dragging, 
ice. ,  will  not  hurt  them.    They  should  not  be  over-heatM  or  driven  faaid. 

Sheep  and  .Wool-growing. — Wool-growing  is  profitable.  CkMt  of 
growing  fine,  15  to  2^  cents  per  pound ;  coam  wool,  firom  10  to  16  cents 
per  pound.  One  ton  of  hay  will  winter  five  sheep,  which  will  shear  firom 
thiea  to  four  pounds  of  wool  each.  It  is  safe  to  calculate  two  lambs  to 
three  ewes,  although  they  fi^uently  double  the  flocks  every  year.  The 
large  Bakewell  sheep  are  best  adapted  to  this  chmate;  the  mutton  being 
the  most  desirable.  | 

Bog9. — ^Best  breeds,  a  tross  of  Berkshire  and  Liecestershire.  The 
latter  makes  the  heaviest  pork.  Ground  grain  is  the  most  desirable  for 
fattening,  making  one-fifth  difference  in  the  expense. 

/Zoote. — All  esculent  roots  grow  well  here  as  field  or  garden  crop6. 
Beets,  turnips,  and  carrots  will  yield  150  to  200  bushels  per  acre.  Com- 
mon barn  manure  is  sometimes  used. 

Potaioea  are  decreasing.  The  rot  has  injured  one-half  to  two-thirds 
for  two  years  past. 

Prujt. — Fruit  culture  is  in  its  infancy  in  this  vicinity.  Apple  and 
cherry  trees  are  beginning  to  bear.  I  think  it  will  not  be  a  good  fruit 
country. 

Meteorological.— Extreme  heat  at  meridian,  firom  86  to  100  deg. 
Fahrenheit.     Cold,  fit)m  15  above  to  26  deg.  below  zero. 

Having  lived  South  most  of  my  life,  I  am  not  as  well  informed  as  I 
would  like  to  be  on  the  afficultural  productions  of  this  country. 
With  protonnd  respect,  I  remain  yours,  sincerely, 

H.  S.  YOUNG. 

Hon.  TbOMAS    BwBANKy 

Oommiseionet  of  PtUente. 


Aixsn's  Grovk,  Walworth  Couimr,  Wiscohsin, 

Jammy,  1858. 

8im:  Having  been  requested  by  the  CoomussioBer  of  PalsBts  to  give 
a  short  history  of  the  habita  or  the  baHklo,  elk,  and  mooaa,  I  wiU 
attempt  to  do  so,  as  fSur  as  my  k^wledge  extonds: 


Tha  kMm  is  an  miMit  Htria  know  now,  in  the  wild  state,  within  the 
borders  of  the  white  settlements.  Thev  have  been  driven  back  to  the 
JUxsky  mountains,  or  neaily  so;  still,  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  aie  an- 
nusUr  teken  and  killed  for  their  lobes,  and  a  small  poruon  of  their  meat 
and  their  tongues,  which  are  the  only  parts  that  many  hunters  save  when 
they  are  plenty.  If  they  T/ere  penmtted  to  live  and  increase,  and  no 
more  were  killed  than  what  are  wanted  for  food,  there  would  be  a  full 
supply  for  many  years  to  come  for  the  poor  Indians.  The  bufi'alo  resem- 
bles the  ox  and  the  cow,  as  to  what  they  subsist  on,  their  size,  and 
common  habits. 

I  have  seen  them  running  with  the  common  cattle  on  the  plains,  in 
Wisconsin,  perfectly  domesticated.  I  have  seeu  them  mixed  with  other 
cattle,  and  a  calf  from  a  common  cow  not  more  than  six  weeks  old,  that 
appeared  as  tame,  or  nearly  so,  as  common  calves  of  the  same  age.  I  have 
seen  the  buffalo  yoked  with  the  ox,  and  they  have  both  worked  together. 
As  I  am  credibly  informed,  they  were  found  all  over  the  prairie  States  in 
former  days,  west  of  the  lakes;  and  I  learn  some  have  been  seen  lately 
in  the  western  parts  of  Iowa.  A  few  are  quite  large,  with  short,  large 
horns,  standing  very  straight  out  each  side.  Some  people  are  very  fond 
of  their  buffaloes. 

The  eUe  is  an  animal  about  the  size  of  a  slim,  two-year  old  colt.  Some 
we  much  taller;  their  horns  are  very  large;  they  have  been  known  to  be 
five  feet  long,  and  almost  as  for  from  lip  to  tip.  Their  color  is  a  deer  or 
mouse-color;  the  body  is  rather  slim  and  liffht  for  its  height,  and  they 
run  fost  when  they  have  a  clear  track;  but  1  have  seeu  those  who  said 
they  had  known  of  their  being  caoght  in  a  thicket  by  their  horns,  and 
could  be  taken  without  difficulty.     When  they  run,  they  throw  their 

SI!  °°  **  ^^^^  °^  ^^^^^  ^^^'^  ^**"'  °®"®  sticking  straight  out  before. 

The  mooee  is  not  so  large  as  the  elk;  still  they  resemble  each  other 
very  much.  Their  color  and  habits  are  much,  the  same.  They  can 
both  be  temed  and  domesticated,  and  worked  like  horses. 

I  have  seen  a  number  of  each  in  a  yard  together,  and  seen  them  han- 
dled, rode,  and  harnessed ;  some  of  these  have  their  horns  sawed  off,  that 
they,  may  not  be  as  likely^to  hurt  their  owner  or  themselves.  They  are 
not  as  wild  as  many  other  animals;  they  can  be  taken  and  domesticated 
much  easier.  They  live  upon  grass  and  shrubs,  preferring  smalt  bushes, 
on  account  of  their  short  necks  and  long  legs.  They  are  good  for  veni- 
son, and  their  horns  are  very  valuable;  they  are  hunted  very  frequently 
in  winter  for  their  horns  and  robes.  They  are  both  found  in  the  West  in 
great  numbers;  many  in  Iowa  and  Minnesote. 

I  have  seen  the  moose  in  Vermont,  and  think  that  they  have  both  been 
found  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  old  ones  shed  their  horns 
in  the  winter,  but  the  young  ones  in  the  spring,  annually.  They  can  both 
be  taken  easily  in  the  time  of  shedding  their  horns,  as  they  appear  dump- 
ish, and  indisposed  to  roam  about.  Their  hides  make  good  leather;  and, 
token  in  proper  season,  make  good  robes.  Their  foet  are  slitted  like  the 
deer,  and  all  of  eonrse  are  of  the  same  species. 

?•  ^•— I  would  say  a  few  noore  words  respecting  the  buffalo.  He  is 
built  largest  forward;  his  fore-quarters  being  one  third  heavier  at  least 
than  his  hind  ones;  and  the  hair  or  fur  on  the  shoulders  and  neck  is 
ttuch  tonger  than  behind,  giving  him  a  lion  like  appearance;  his  tail  is 
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\&og  and  rimder,  witlimit  liiieh  hair,  BxtiUfi  m  tiie  lower  end,  IrMeh  is 
▼err  long  aad  bmhy. 

when  frighlwied,  in  larg«  droves,  they  have  been  knoim  to  rati  over 
teams,  wagoiw,  or  whatever  came  in  their  vnj,  thoee  Mlowing  beUnd 
praseiDfftnemon. 

The  MM^er  is  an  anirial  inhabiting  oar  State.  They^  are  a  httle  larger 
in  size  tfian  a  large  coon,  and  resemble  it  very  mucli.  Their  ftee  is 
venr  handsome,  and  appears  intelligeat ;  their  fiir  is  very  thick,  eoatsd 
with  long  hair  of  a  reddish,  brindle  color,  except  underneath,  which  it 
white;  they  have  long  claws  and  sharp  teeth ;  there  are  but  few  dogs  ttiat 
can  kill  them.  They  live  in  the  gronnd  in  the  day  time;  dig  very  hsi, 
often  digging  a  hole  when  morning  overtakes  them.  They  live  upon  stich 
animals  and  birds  as  they  can  catch,  and  upon  vegetables.  I  believe  they 
bunow  up  in  the  winter.  They  are  thought  by  some  to  be  very  good 
eating,  and  their  skins  are  much  sought  aner.  They  are  slow  in  their 
movements,  like  a  wood-chtck  or  ground-hog;  but,  when  approached  in 
their  dens,  they  are  a  powerful  enemy  to  conquer. 

H.  ALLEN. 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank, 

Committnoner  of  Patents. 

I    

Heart  PraIrie,  Walworth  Co.,  Wiscowsin, 

'  JamiarpMe,  1851. 

Sir:  Your  Circular  was  4uly  received.  On  looking  over  your  list  of 
inquiries,  and  your  Report  of  '49  and  '50, 1  find  little  or  DOthiDg  said  on 
the  subject  oi  barveating  grain  in  the  Wiut.  1  will,  IhsssMre.  with 
your  permission,  sav  something  in  regard  to  the  various  modes  in 
which  it  is  done,  and  the  Relative  cost  to  the  prairie  fanner. 

Wheat  being  a  staple  cro|  in  the  northwestern  States,  it  is  a  matter  of 
interest  to  us  farmers  to  be  well  posted  up  on  that  subject,  as  it  ooasti- 
tutes  the  major  part  of  the  expense  in  growing  wheat,  oats,  and  barley. 
Jt  will  not  be  necessary  to  say  anything  about  reaping  with  the  hand- 
•ickle,  as  that  has  been  laid  aside  many  years. 

The  common  modes  of  harvesting  are  with  the  cradle,  reaping  dm- 
chine,  and  harvesting  or  heading  machine.  We  will  begin  wiui  the 
cradle,  which  is  still  used  toA  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  the  wheat-grow- 
ing States  of  the  Northwest* 

Cost  of  harvesting  16  acres  of  wheat,  that  will  average  20  buabels  per 
acre.  Anaverageday's  work,  cradling,  is  about  2  acres.  Average  wpges, 
including  board,  $1  38.      i 

To  eat  16  acres  would  require  8  days,  at  $1  38  per  day f  11  00 

Baking  and  binding,  the  same  as  cradling 11  00 

To  shoek,  U  day 2  06 

Stacking^  2  hands  and  1  team,  3  days S  00 

Average  cost  of  threshing,  per  bushel,  10  cents,  or  $2  per  acre, 

16  acres 32  66 

65  06 
Cost  per  acre , 4  (W 
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9d.  Ceet  of  harvesting  16  aeras   by  the  use  of  the  niqacr. it  is 

dakned  by  good  famert,  who  own  tbera,  that  they  will  cut,  witfi  th« 
le^maila  torooy  16  aorasMr  day,  and  by  some,  under  fiivoimble  eiraam- 
MMes,  much  inoie.  We  will,  however,  call  it  16  acres,  which  is  piob- 
ably  high  enough.  For  a  general  average,  to  work  a  reaper  requires  8 
umb  and  4  horses. 

2  Bsen,  at  the  same  prioe  as  with  the  cradle $2  75 

apairs  of  horses,  at  $1  per  pair...,...) 2  03 

6  hands  to  bind,  the^same  as  with  the  cradle,  at  $1  38 8  25 

1  hand,  1^  day,  to  ahock 2  06 

Stacking,  the  same  as  with  the  cradle 9  oa 

Threahing  the  same 32  qq 

Inlaiest,  wear,  and  tear  of  reaper. 3  00 

Total  cost  of  16  acres. 59  0^ 

Cost  per  acre 3  59 

This  shows  a  saving  in  favor  of  the  reaper  over  the  cradle  of  38  cents 
per  acre.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  five  hands  are  sufficient  to  bind; 
which  would  make  a  still  greater  difierence  in  fiivor  of  the  reaper;  and  it 
is  further  claimed  for  the  reaper  that  it  does  its  work  better  than  is  usually 
^ne  by  the  cradki.  The  principal  advantage,  however,  derived  from 
the  ose  of  the  reuar,  is,  that  the  fcimer  has  greater  command  over  his 
harvest,  and  ia,  therefcte,  enabled  to  secure  ft  with  much  less  force,  as 
It  sM«stiilf  the  hands  up  to  the  time  the  grain  is  bound.  Acooiding 
to  die  estunatos,  with  the  crtidle  it  takes  16  hands  to  rut  and  bind  16 
acres  a  day,  while  the  reaper  reonires  only  eight;  making  a  saving  thus 
tor  of  40  per  cent  of  manual  labor;  which,  at  a  Ume  when  labor  is  in 
great  demand,  and  wages  high,  is  quite  an  item  to  the  fanner. 

3d.  Cost  of  harvesting  16  acres  by  the  use  of  the  hmnreater  or  headimg 
maekifu.— It  is  claimed  by  good  practical  &rmera,  who  own  these  ma- 
chines, that  they  will  cut  more  acres  per  day  than  the  common  reaper^ 
as  they  cut  a  much  wider  swa^.  We  will,  howoTer,  call  a  day's  work 
the  same  as  the  reaper. 
To  manage  the  machine,  requires  one  man  and  four  horses; 

which,  at  the  same  price  per  day  as  the  above  estimates,  would 

^ 13  38 

To  lake  ean  of  the  grain  as  it  is  cut,  requires  four  men  and  two 

teSBM— «ne  band  to  each  team,  one  hand  to  load  for  both 

teMsa,  and  one  to  stack 7  50  ^ 

Heading  can  be  thrashed  one-third  cheaper  than  bound  grain, 

whkh  leavea  tlM  cOet  of  thrashing. 21  34 

btsnst,  wear,  and  toar  of  nmoMne 3  0^ 

Total  cost  of  16  acres 35  aH 

Cost  per  acre ; 2  20 

Showing  a  wKwia^  by  the  «ia  of  tha  hMding  machine  of  Bl  87  par 
ra.   Notwithstanding  this  daoidad  advantaffe,  they  have  not  mat  wiik 
as  ganenl  fovor  as  the  naping  machine.    Ttigj,  however^  Ymrn  mmf 
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friendsHiBd  also  many  awm^Bs — for  which,  there  are  mnnr  nasom:  fint, 
many  of  the  noachines  were  cot  well  made,  and,  conaequeiitly,  UaUe  to 
gtt  out  of  repair;  and  8om«  fell  into  the  hands  of  men  not  laffieieDtly 
aoquaioted  with  machinery  to  run  them,  as  the  machines  fiist  made 
wereaomewhat  complicated.  The  machine,  howvrer,  (aa  befae  con- 
stracted,)  is  not  well  calculsted  for  this  region  of  tlie  country,  for  the 
following  reasons,  viz:  the  growing  of  winter  wheat  in  the  northern 
portions  of  Illinois,  and  in  the  States  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  has,  to  a 
great  extent,  been  abandoned,  and  spring  wheat  substituted,  which  ia 
Twy  apt  to  lodge  or  crinkle  down  before  being  harvested.  Even  if  it  stands 
up  when  harvest  commences,  it  is  probable  that  it  will  be  down  before 
k  is  secured;  so  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  harvest  it  with  a  heading  ma- 
chine. In  sections  of  country  where  winter  wheat  is  principally  raised, 
they  are  decidedly  the  best  machine  in  use,  as  winter  wheat  usually 
standi  up  sufficiently  well  to  be  harvested  by  them;  which  is  done  at  a 
veiY^eat  saving  of  expense* — even  more  than  the  above  estimate. 

The  machine,  however,  in  my  opinion,  to  take  the  preference  of  sU 
others  now  in  use  is  one  that  will  work  well  as  a  header j  reoftry  and 
moimr.  All  those  machines  are  needed  by  the  grain-growing  fimner.  If 
his  grain  is  in  a  condition  to  cut  with  a  header,  he  will  never  think  of 
using  a  reaper  after  having  us^  a  header,  (if  a  good  one;)  but  if  his 
grain  is  down,  so  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  a  header,'he  then  wants 
a  reaper;  and  he  also  wants  a  mowing-machine  to  cut  his  grass.  I  have 
seen  all  these  machines  combined  in  a  very  simple,  compact,  and  durable 
form:  it  performed  its  work  decidedly  better,  as  a  header,  than  any 
machine  that  I  have  heretofore  seen ;  it  is  by  fitr  the  best  reaper,  so  ut 
as  I  can  judge  from  its  opemtions,  with  which  I  am  acquainted;  and  it 
works  equally  well  as  amoarer.  It  requires  only  about  fifteen  minutes 
to  chan^  or  alter  it  from  a  header  to  a  reaper,  and  about  ten  minutes  to 
change  it  from  a  reaper  to  a  mower.  The  machines  cost  less  than  the 
large  heading-machines. 

Yours  truly,  and  in  haste, 

j  GEORGE  ESTERLY. 

Hon.  THOlfAS   EWBANK, 

CommMaioner  of  Patents. 


PaAiBti  La  GBoasK, 

Z>ses«iter6, 18S1. 

Sir:  Owing  to  mv  absence,  the  most  of  the  last  three  monthsy  from 
home,  it  was  not  till  within  a^very  short  time  that  I  received  1h«  Ci^ 
onlat  iff  intenrogatories  from  your  useful  Agricultural  Departmeat. 

La  Croase  county,  you  ara  probably  aware,  is  a  new,  and  quite  lately 
an  uncivilized,  region  of  cointry.  Its  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys  were 
but  recently  the  camping  and  hunting-eround  of  the  Wumehag^ea,  who 
will  in  fomilies,  steal  back  from  the  Northwest,  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  almost  daily,  to  visit  this  (to  them)  most  charming  spot,  rendered 
aacred  as  their  birth-place  and  the  homes  and  the  graves  of  their  fore- 
fotben.  Its  lesoorces,  as  yet,  are  but  partially  known,  and  much  less 
-coltivated.  The  northern  part  of  this  country,  and  ak>og  the  ha&ka  oi 
Black  rivar,  (which  rirer  ekipties  into  the  Mississippi  at  the  village  of 


U  Cro^,)  ia  a  dense  pinery.  Some  twenty.four  saw-mills  are  bow  in 
seeoeasiUl  ope»tM>n  on  and  near  this  atream,  which  ia  capable,  at  all 
itages,  to  float  its  own  lumber  to  the  Miasiatippi;  upon  whiehlatter  rim 
lumber  m  sla^ys  in  good  demand  at  high  prices.  Vast  quantitiea  of 
lamber  are  laAed  m  this  pinery  every  season,  and  floated  down  to  St. 
limis,  and  sold  at  from  $15  to  $90  per  thouaa/jd.  This,  of  course,  ia 
an  unportantitem  m  the  resources  of  the  county?  while  the  large  numb« 
eagaged  in  Inmbenng  craate  a  ready  maricet  for  the  home  consumption 
of  the  productions  of  the  foimera.  From  four  to  eight  yeare  these  lum- 
bermen have  been  engaged  on  Black  river;  and,  abeut  the  same  lenffth 
of  time,  a  few  &rmen  have  been  located  in  different  sections  of  the 

^^^'  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^J^  ^^  *•  «"1  extensively  and  successfully. 

WitUer-Whsmt,  I  am  mfonMd,  has  never  yet  Med  since  its  cuIUtJi. 
uon  was  commenced  in  ttus  ra^,  averaging  from  36  to  40  bushels  per 
acre  of  more  than  atsndard  weight.  ^ 

Our  soil  is  a  black  loam,  intermixed  with  more  or  less  limestone,  and 
«  believed,  by  experienced  formers,  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  arowth  of 
wheat,  •ipaciaUy  with  the  right  kind  of  fertUiaing  material;  experimente 
la  which  will  most  likely  be  tried  the  approaching  seaaon,  when  more 
accurate  informanon  can  be  given  as  to  what  kind  of  fertilizers  will  be 
required. 

The  other  staples  of  the  country  are  produced  here  in  abundance  with 
as  Uttle  labor  as  in  any  portion  of  the  West.  In  fkct  there  can  be  but 
httle  doubt  tnat  the  soil  north  and  west  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsm,  is  better  adapted  to  the  raising  of  grain  than  the 
southern  portion  of  this  Slate  and  northern  Illinois.     The  result  of  the 

JL*^  years  lias  clearly  satisfied  me  of  the  truth  of  this  remark. 

MmeralM.--lt  is  believed  by  some  that  this  county  abounds  in  lead 
""i'^l!^  .  "  ?i«  "ou^^estern  counUes  of  the  Slate;  which  belief  is 
iBduoed  from  its  similantv  in  geological  appearance;  but,  as  yet,  no  sub- 
stanual  indications  have  been  discovered,  except  small  parUcles  of  ore 
on  the  surface.  *^ 

Qwite  an  extensive  iron-mine  has  been  discovered  in  the  northern  part 
of  tola  county,  and  propantions  are  now  being  perfected  to  work  it. 

You  will  not,  of  course,  expect  from  a  county  juat  settling  very  much 

,    P??'?^  agricultural  information;  therefore  1  will  cut  short  this  des- 

altojr  reply  to  your  Circular,  and  aak  tou  to  watt  until  we  can  acquire 

snother  year  s  expenenoe  upon  our  lands,  when  we  shall  be  more  npable 

01  Jwgingof  Its  ca|«bflities  and  nftmasitioa,  '" 

Wmi-^nwrng  will,  no  doubt,  enter  largely  into  the  business  of  the 
aOMn  in  this  section. 

Very  raspectfiiny,  yours, 

ii«-  rr  w  ^'^'  LABUE. 

Hon.  Tboilas  Ewbaitk, 

Onmmimkner  of  Paimti, 


OsHKOSH,  Wieoowsiif,  December  15,  1851. 

8»:  The  average  product  of  laftMtf  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place  ia  90 

J!?!t  C^f!!:..  ?V^  ^  **■»''»»»  «lHiW  week  mAugtiat 
«ad  the  ftnt  week  Ml  SnUsMber.    Wlreai,  ia  any  o#  the  northern  or, 
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wetteni  SittM,  thould  be  ^wn  as  eaiiy  as  above.  It  Umb  hat  time  to 
beeome  AnoAj  rooted,  so  xYm  the  frost  wiU  not  heave  it  oat,  and  ii  nad^ 
fbt  hanresdn^  about  the  milldle  of  July. 

The  quantity  of  seed  alirays  depends  on  the  aoU.  Black  miiek  re« 
quires  the  least  seed  of  any  land.  One  buriiel  per  acre  is  snflieieDt,  if 
80w»  by  the-  let  of  September.  Sandy  soil  wiU  require  a  half  buahal 
more,  if  sown  the  same  tfme.  Wheat  is  better  ploughed  in  than  any 
other  way.  Pk>ugh  the  ground,  and  drag  down;  sow  on  the  seed,  and 
plough  the  same  as  before.  This  leaves  the  gronud  in  the  best  possible 
shraa  t)r  winter. 

P«M  riiould  always  be  sown  in  the  spring,  on  ground  that  is  intended 
for  wheat.  This  crop  leay#s  the  ground  in  the  bMt  condition  lor  wheat; 
and  pan  are  the  best  grain  for  fiittening  hogs  I  hafe  ever  used.  I  think 
one  bushel  of  peas  fiilly  equal  to  two  bushels  of  com .  If  div ,  soak  them . 
For  fiittening  hogs,  peas  should  always  be  ploughed  in,  and  two  bushels 
sown  per  acre. 

The  average  yield  of  peaa  is  about  20  bushels  per  acre.  And  I  venture 
to  say  that  one  acre  of  peas  will  make  more  pork  Uian  two  acres  of  any 
oUier  kind  of  grain.* 

Respectfully,  yours, 

H.  A.  GALLUP. 

Hen.  Thomas  Ewbank, 

Oofnmi$»wner  ^  PcUenti. 


KosauTH,  Kenosha  Cou2«tt,  WiacofrsiN, 
I  Z)eeemfar  10, 1851. 

Sir:  In  communicating  to  you  the  result  of  the  trial  of  a  paeka^  of 
seeds  you  sent  me  last  spring,  I  regret  to  state  that  two  or  three  vaneties 
of  clover  proved  entire  fisiilures,  especially  the  kind  I  was  most  anxious 
to  have  secured — namely,  Chilian  clover,  of  which  not  a  single  seed 

ferminated .  It  was  put  into  the  ground  in  a  careful  manner  a^ut  the 
St  of  April,  in  rich  prairie  soil.  A  continual  succession  of  rains  and 
cold  weather  might  have  bfeo  the  cause.  I  found,  upon  examining  the 
seeds,  about  three  weeks  tfter  sowing,  that  they  were  being  davmued 
bv  sinall  worms,  scarcely  itisible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  oats  nrodocad 
aSundantly ;  also  the  spnng  wheat  produced  well,  and  eacaped  the  pveva- 
Ipnt  disease  in  this  section,, (the  rot  or  blast;)  an  indication  of  ill  beiaf  a 
hardy  variety,  as  all  other  kinds  of  spring  wheat  weie  iBon  or  M* 
injured  by  this  disease.  jWe  have  many  fields  of  the  variety  called 
wedge    none  proved  entire  failures. 

Tboeoo  is  beginning  to  «nme  the  attention  of  th«  temen  in  this 
section  of  the  country,  and  lufficient  has  been  laiaad  this  aaaaan,  althouch 
yvTf  nnfikvorable  to  its  production,  to  place  the  question  of  its  sucoeasral 
cultivation  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  The  parcels  you  sent  me  were 
distributed,  and  were  cultiyated  with  a  view  to  be  prepared  for  seed  for 
another  seaeon,  in  which  it  has  produced  ample  returns. 


ia  fcvw  of  p«M  i>r  Bakinf  pork  art  toe  olroi 
M»  list  MM  pouab  of  poM  wai  ON  ^ 
lei  vMbuMfO  «/p«M  f^t  on^  M  boahob,  two 
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(iSirSniTsint  m?:,^  SST.  T^i^i'l""^  ^' 

way  to  make  a  puicUe  or  to  p^y  a  dtbt  wtthom  «  °?^  '^^"^  ~  ■* 
JC^uentfy,  the  wheat  culture  hSVeen  feirif  r'^"^  out  o?  h'."^'  "S" 
I  tlimk  r  am  safe  in  saying  that,  for  the  iSt  twe?^e  vea«  «^*fe*'*^**- 
observaUon  has  extended    mn«.  f^or,  ♦      .u- j      7®*"^' ®o  ^  w  my 

«i».t«lh.,beenSSd'i"rh,«''"Tr'ii'^'  °'^'"'  *«  '»'«'  ^^■ 
last  two  or  thn»  vearTuJe  h«.rfi!?l.  i,     "  ~"?«l"?'«^e  ■-',  that  for  the 

c»p,.„d  ftor.hrdown^?Cf^r„'^"'=«^, >"'/'«'"  ^f* 

rionting  with  erery  racceedin^  rm„  w'.l  '"*'"5'  °^  **•««  <'•'•- 
<iiM«Uoa»  oxDeiiiMni     w^  ??       \    ,.^"''  """y  ''  has  proved  a 

..on     Comparatively  li«le  whtrwWsl^^XT'i::"''  ="  '*^°"- 

/^^f^;;^^,  t^SuT^fther  -»-?-'^«  c«..w 

discarded  mo?ef,nd  UiSe  wTh^  .  ~.  *'™*''\.  ^"^"^  »*'«»«  *"'  b« 
wheat  in  a  more  Umit^  Z^^!^..^'"™  '"  ""«  culUvaiion  of  winter 

12  or  15  x^t^lfZ^^^T^'^l^^-  I"  "'",<=''"'"?  about 
«i»on.  It  was  the  firatrtS  ^nd^^H^^A  '  "S,''^  «°^  ^»'=<=e«  *" 
few  years  I  anticiLte  it^ll  £rn„.^/?r""*,'''""™''»''=«»-  1°  * 
county,  «,d  perh^of  the  si.^  "'"'  °^  '^'  ""P^  producUons  of  th. 

cuUivaUKi,  which  is  very  liSut^dTbr^io^;  I'lil^fe^of  """"' 

Very  respoctfiilly,  *c., 
Hon.  Thom«  EwBAKK,  PHILAtJDER  JUDSON. 

Commisiioner  of  Patents. 


MINIfE30TA. 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 
s^.  T  ,  October  31,  1851. 

»^UU^n  inTu"te^"v.Tt;bTAlnJr.rTn^''^r  ","  ^  '"^"'  "^ 
««« 10  famish  materi^  forX^m«^.LSr  '  **"'*'"'  "continue  mr 

toSSyCoTHS^aTsZA'''''^"  ^"  "^^  unfavo«bl. 

thi°Ar°'oTtitS.i'„«l°ft,!f>  •'T'^  "«"  ""'h  »i"  be  -lone  in 
iSLr^ii      "P^""*"™  fermmj— the  extraoidinarv  richness  of  ih« 

«l.t^''to  SI  "Ji^ttwl""'.^:""!™  '"^  communicaUons.    A,  oa» 
mates  to  oH  ploughing,  ^nd  the  other  to  an  entirely  new  breaking,  I 
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I 
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them  to  you  to  show  the  strength  of  oor  land  when  thrvwn  into 


Mi.J.  Brewer,  of  St.  Peter's,  writes  me  on  the  lOlh  ^rj^^i^"^ 
«n!wer  to  your  inquiries,  I  have  to  certify  that  I  have  asaistad  dmiBf 
the  •ummer  of  1851  in  raising  the  following  vegetables: 
« 1  acre  of  onions  (black  setd)  yielded J^  ^«|Jj[»- 

a  do  blood  beets tg^      ^ 

I  do  canots 

•'The  cabbages  avenge  12  pounds  each;  some  wei^  «4  pej^db 
dter  ™  <mt«kl?leavei  wSirf  sti^ 

*!.ffl.A'1)2S^^^  15  years,  and  ha.  been  «n«u«d-ljout 
miy  second  year  with  12  eart  loads  to  the  acre,  of  loM^d  short  na- 

IMM;  pfcmthed  once  in  the  SOThig,  f  °<1  «?*7%\ "^tS.lS-  .,,  p^,.  o,-. 

MrTrf.  Stevens  writes  fiom  All  8«iits,  St.  Anthony  »  ™»5;^»* 
Nowmber,  1861:  "My  land  was  ploughed  for  the  ^m  »»?  «J  ^ 
AprUUst,  and,  of  coani,  alt  my  crop  was  raised  on  the  sod.  I  had  « 
bushels  of  oats  and  over  60  bushels  of  com  per  acre. 

*<  Of  2,000  cabbage  plants,  the  average  ww  13  pounds  *y  «»^^ 
came  to  ^at  perf^cSon.  I  had  them  ^  »ncheslong,  and  !«  ^^  i 
circmnii^ncc.  Prom  three  ounces  of  onion  seed,  sown  broadctat,  1 
harvested  13  biwhcla.  .  ,    .     -^    , 

"  All  mv  crops,  of  course,  were  raised  without  manure,  and,  m  fcct,  1 
do  not  believe  6ur  rich  soil  -will  require  manure  for  years  to  come.  Orje 
of  my  neighbors  raised  befts  weighing  19  pounds  ^»^^^^^'^- 
frev  esa  ,  had  about  30  acres  in  oats,  fifty  miles  north  of  th  a  plfce, 
f^m  ^ich  he  has  cleaned  up  1,000  bushels,  which,  m  that  locaUon, 
will  brinff  him  76  cents  per  bushel  dunnff  this  winter. 

AlUhe  oXnary  crops  of  a  fami  have  Wn  raised  with  the  •«««  «»^ 
cess  as  in  former  years,  with  the  exception  of  the  poUtoes,  which  have 
ti^en  mich  dTstroved  by  the  rot.     I  iSJiink  the  extent  of  the  mjury  has 

'^T^'^X^.T^  severi  experiments  with  apples,  but  hitherto  ^th 
indifferent  success,  not  from  any  difficulty  in  raising  ^he  trees,  or  tbe^ 
^wiDg  well,  but  in  cons#auencc  of  the  ravages  of  an  animal,  common 

tiirouffhout  the  country,  criled  the  Gopher.  

It  burrows  under  grourid,  feeding  on  ^^'J^^  .^VP'S^^.^J^ 
great  fondness  for  the  ro* of  the  apple  tree.  Th-  «  «^,«!«S 
iMinniRg  at  the  smaller  fibres  and  eating  to  «*;«  >^*««' »™^**?? 
Sriwttoyed.  I  have  not  tlind  this  animal  well  described  in  any  nMu- 
nlhistonr.  It  is  about  se^en  to  ten  inches  long,  of  *  n^J^.f***'}^ 
taeth  much  resembUng  thf  musk  rat;  the  fore  legs  aod  •»»«««■*£; 
lariT  strong  for  its  size.  It  Uves  entirely  under  ground,  b«iig  artoam 
diecoveiad  on  the  surface.  But  its  great  peciiUaniy  oonaistt  m  fte 
SS  on  each  side  of  the  head.  When  digging,  this  pouch  is  ifflad 
with  earth,  with  which  it  proceeds  to  an  opemng  on  Jh«  J"™^' .^^ 
when  there,  by  a  sudden  muscular  contraction,  (much  like  blowing,; 
the  contenu  are  ejected  and  form  a  mound.  Many  attempU  have  bjjeq 
made  to  destroy  them  with  poison,  but  this  method  appaaia  to  me  rary 
objeclionablo.  and  i  have  found  abundant  success  with  traps. 
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smlIn^S!f*JS'  open  the  ground  at  one  of  their  mounds,  pbM  a 

"J^t  '?1LW^  '?!^V-rs'Tader;it% 

cfose  the  hole.    In  doini*  this  he  mu«  i^J^iL^tZL    '"PP'y  of  earth  Id 

W.  .h^  find  it  n«*»2^  to  ei:rn«rSi?H^c'^tu"  T.T'^ 

«jd  *.t  .  rientital  TOppiy  of  mwm.  w»Z  ^yTi^^iSlIk 
c«rt-load«  of  long  nuDare,  mosdv  bom  th»  hon.  .^ku  ^'i    "PP"®"  ^ 

The  disease  attacked  both  patches  about  Min*itt7      H«.if  ♦u         ^ 

w  CO  d  as  near  V  to  nrodnco  ftyvit     Tk-.J     -I.  "^"^  nrghts 

.  h«vy  dew,  bT^rr^^ ^»  JS:*.  ""^"  '^  «ccomp.„ied  by 

The  weather  then  moderated  and  became  vpm/  w»rm      r    r  .. 

JSSIl^ilL!!!!!^"^.^"™  this  «  potato  rust."    Now.  I  have  a/u 
«2^  *t  obsenntion,  thm  for  the  l^t  four  r^mn^^'^^^, 

J&*SZi'tLl3Lr'5  '"^'"^  c«n.nt^Srthtn  7^"^ 
Progpy  tliXDiigfa  the jplant,  and  causes  the  decay. 

lind  I  "^^ 'J^K*^**^^"  "^  !"  ^"'»«"*  o»  W  ■oil,  a,  o„  co!d  -ret 
Potato  L^h?  r****?  •^***^  "?*  ^  *••*  »  "ot  confined  tf  Ihe 
potato,  for  the  same  dews  produced  the  same  mat  of  the  leaves  on  my 
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tomatoes,  cabbages,  and  rutabagas.  The  rutabagas  all  rotted.  I  have 
m>t  hanriated  ohe.  The  f  ffect  of  the  dew  was  most  yparent  on  the 
tomatoes;  the  under  side,  where  the  dew  collected  heaTiest,  being 

soonest  turned  black.  ^  .       .-^^.i^  „«,i 

I  am  unable  to  suggest  a  remedy;  I  fear  we  must  wait  paUenlly  until 
a  healthy  state  of  the  atmosphere  permits  the  dew,  supphed  to  mvigorate 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  to  be  deposited  frr,e  from  poison. 

Some  doubt  hafbeen  expressed  as  to  our  growinff  winter- wheat  hfw  J  but 
the  past  season  has  remove4  all  quesuon  on  this  head.  ^«>PJ^!  it  nave 
been^aised  in  several  parts  of  the  Temtorv,  and,  m  all  cases  that  I  have 
heard  of,  successfully.  I  have  seen  very  beauUful  samnles  of  *«  ^j. 
Mr.  Eli  Pettijohn,  on  hip  form  near  S'- ?*"!» '«>!^^,^^^  J^^f^^fV^ 
buckwheat,  and  has  cfeanod  up  of  the  produce  one  hundred  bushels  by 

°*  wThave  to  acknowledge  the  receipt,  the  past  »««?°»  ^t^^^'^'S!  '^ 
garden  seeds;  fromsomecause,fewofthemve^eUted.   Theflow^^^^ 
f^early  emperor  peas  grew  well  with  me.    1  divided  the  whole  pack- 
age, and  distributed  it  in  the  neighborhood,  but  have  not  heard  anything 

^In  my  foiiner  letter  I  have  spoken  of  the  very  favorable  nature  of  the 
St  Peter's  country  for  a  sheep-farmer.  /...», 

A  treaty  has  been  made  1«rith  the  Indians  for  the  purchase  of  this  tract, 
and  it  will  probably  be  open  to  settlement  the  ensuing  spring. 

If  this  communication  should  meet  the  eye  of  any  ?°«  desirwis  of  mi- 
inff  sheen  here,  I  would  suggest  that  a  breed  known  m  the  Old  Conntrr 
iS^the  ii^v^^  Tees  water  SSuld  be  most  likely  to  be  profitable  and  «iited 

io  our  climate.  ,    ,.     . 

Voiu  most  obedient  servant,      

I  P.PRESCOTT, 

Superintendeni  of  Farming  for  Si9ux. 

Hou^Thos.  Ewbank, 

Commissioner  of  Patents* 
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Umpqua  Valley,  Obkoon, 

i>ec«m^  28, 1861. 

Sir  :  In  attempting  a  liply  to  your  Agricultural  Circulw  far  the  y«r 
1861  from  a  land  but  jupt  emerging  from  aatate  of  b«b«lffli,  wheK, 
in  thi  ^tUed  portions,  the  recently  and  "idely  ««8tr«ic^  cabin 
the  emigrant  stands  beside  the  ruder  wigwam  of  the  abongUH.,  Uw  not 
SpecidThat  a  single  item  will  be  added  to  the  ^taj^»^  **  rTo  a 
SSTknowledge  collecter*nd  disseminated  by  your  OQc*.    But  a. 

SSch  of  the%griculture  of  a  :^ne^<^^«°^^"f^^M^2i  ttt 
fiinnen  of  the  old  and  highly  culuvated  P^J^o-^  o^^^^mon,  the  bett£^ 
bnontrast  to  appreciate  the  blessings  they  denve  from  aTihwuon, 
esUrsKii  cominunities,  and  the  labor, of  the  B^ff'J^J"-  ^^I^ 
ureceded  them,  and  also  to  those  who,  m  disregard  of  these  WesMnr^ 
S^to  make  their  homes  in  this  far-oflf  country,  these  lemarkf  arCj 
^bmitted,  to  be  used  as  you  think  proper. 
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At,  beaidM  the  permanent  control  which  the  surfiwe,  soil,  and  climate 
of  a  countty  ezeieise  over  its  agricultare,  other  causes-lsuch  as  mailM. 
means  of  tranaportadon,  and  the  prices  of  labor,  though  in  their  namn 

hTJISLJor^i^T^'T'  l^^\^'I  ^^j«^'  ^'^"^^^^  influence;" 
Ihe  fi^tS^'um^^^^^^  ''°"  '^"  ^  '""^  '""!  ^^«  P--"'  '^^^' 
The  basin  drained  by  this  Umpqua  river  lies  between  421  and  434 
d«^r»M  of  north  lautude,  is  separated  from  the  Pacific  ocean  and  sur- 
rounded on  all  other  Sides  by  a  high  waU  of  mountains.  These  mountSna 
TiT!^*^  T^^  ^^^I^  *****  continuous  frrests  of  the  evergreen,  fir,  pine. 
;ilf.r*"sl*'**'J**'^5r^P^8,  steep  and  narrow  ridges,'knd  deepW' 

st^'^f  cilll^^n*^  '°""'  ''''  ^'^  *"  ''  ^^^^  ^  bring  themLto  a 

To  a  person  accustomed  to  the  level  or  gently  undulating  surface  of 

he  western  Suites,  the  term  "  valley"  appears  wholly  misap^ied  to  the 

Umpqua  country,  as  the  broad  plains  and  genUy-swelling  hills  associated 

m  their  minds  with  that  term  are  nowhere  to  be  seen.    The  basin,  beinir 

vary  broken,  (the  narrow  valleys  lying  between  ranges  of  high  hills.) 

appears,  when  viewed  from  the  mountains  that  enclose  it,  to  l^  merelV 

a  mass  of  hills  and  mountains,  differing  from  its  rim  in  being  of  len 

epvation,  bald  or  timbered  with  oak,  tlie  evergreens  only  appearing  in 

clumpa  on  the  loftiest  summits  or  lining  the  deep  ravines.  ^    *^*~     »  "* 

There  are  nolakes  nor  marshtfs;  the  waters  of  the  surronndimr 

mountains  rush  from  their  dark  chasms  in  many  streams  that,  meaDd«^ 

ing  through  the  valley.,  collect  at  its  northwest  comer,  where  the  Umpaua 

nver  pierces  the  coast  mountains,  and  finds  its  way  to  the  ocean. 

frlrX^tu  ^'V'^y^'i:  "i*>J  ^«  of  the  valleys,  being  alluvial  deposits 
from  the  hdls,  is  a  dark,  deep  loam,  in  places  sandy,  and  based  upon  a 

^.k'^/*!*^*";"?"^®  !!*"■  "  ^"^'  ""^  HgM-brown,  according  to  its 
depth,  it  being  lightest  where  most  elevated  or  exposed  to  the  action  of 
tne  water. 

Owing  to  the  vicinity  ftf  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  the  prevailing  winds 
along  the  coast,  Uie  winters  are  warmer  and  the  summers  cooler  than  in 
corresponding  lautudes  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  continent.  While  the 
wind  blows  from  a  southeriy  quarter,  which  it  generally  does  in  winter. 
the  wither  18  warm  and  damp,  the  ground  seldom,  if  ever,  freezing  hard 

'!!?"*  u^^*^^  P^  °'  ^iH*  °'  ^^**^  *^«  *^^th  of  cabbages,  mmips,  or 
o^haidy  plants.  The  mildness  of  the  winters  hL  a  most  im- 
pwtaBt  bearing  upon  the  agriculture  of  the  country.  As  an  illustration  of 
tms  act,  I  herewith  enclose  some  flowers*  which  have  grown  in  the  open 
lif'rl^  "71^  ^*It'  ^^  C^;h  I)ec«5ber)  plucked  froni  plants  commoiTto 
a^i  parts  of  the  Union,  and  fiumhariy  knownas  the  hollyhock,  marigold, 
morning  bnde,  sweet  William,  and  «asspink.  You  will  perceive  wme 
or  them  are  full-bk)wn,  and  others  just  opening,  which  wiU  show  that 
tnese  plants  continue  to  produce  flowers  even  in  midwinter. 

But  as  the  winds  in  summer  blow  fiom  the  opposite  quarter,  frosts 
ftequenUy  occur,  Ute  in  the  spring  and  eariy  in  the  autumn,  sufficienUy 
severe  to  cut  down  beans,  melons,  and  other  plants  of  that  description. 

About  the  1st  June  rain  generally  eeates  to  fidl  in  sufficient  quantitiet 
Buchto  benefit^  growing  crop;  and,  if  it  fiul  to  rain  about  the  autumnal 

■•  «rr«w  beio w  the  fraetiog  potnt,  or  19  itgnm  above  itro.  ] 
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«aiiinoz,  the  drought  will  opnlinue  lintil  about  the  Ut  of  Korember. 
•Hioufih  the  climaie  of  Oregpn  is,  in  this  particular,  more  unifimnthan 
that  of  the  western  Slates,  it  has  also  its  ¥ariation»;  the  winter  aome- 
tknes  being,  for  two  or  thiee  weeks  together,  clear  and  frosty,  and 
eloudy  weather  and  rain  sometimes  occuLTing  in  summer;  the  pretent 
year  agrees  with  the  exception  nearer  than  the  general  rule. 

iJfarite/*,— Scotlsburg,  at  t^ie  head  of  tide  water  on  the  Umpqua  river, 
and  twenty-five  miles  from  the  ocean,  is  near  the  southwest  angle,  and 
the  shipping  point  for  the  v|lley;  above  this  point  the  river  is  not  navi- 
gable, aad  as  yet  there  is  no  road  leading  to  it  passable  except  with 
Sims.  But  the  principal  iiiarket  for  the  products  of  the  form  is  found 
in  the  gold  mines  of  the  Klamath  and  Rogue  rivers.  These  mines  lie 
between  the  4lst  and  43d  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  are  principally 

supplied  from  Oregon.  i 

Wagons  arc  sometimes  uspd  as  a  means  of  tranaportauon  as  far  as 
Skasta  city;  but,  owing  to  the  badness  of  the  roads,  pack  animals  are 
mainly  employed. 

Labor,  tor  the  summer,  is  worth  from  three  to  five  dollars  per  day,  and 
bnl  few  laborers  are  to  be  kad  at  these  prices.  These  circimistances, 
tfi^B^^er  with  its  recent  and  very  rapid  settlement,  contrblling  the  farm- 
ing operations  of  this  country,  rude  and  primitive  as  they  may  appear  to 
fiffmers  in  a  more  advanced  condition,  are  yet  in  accofdance  with  sound 
judgment  and  good  policy,  and  go  to  show  that  many  of  the  practices  of 
our  ancestors  were  not  so  much  the  results  of  ignorance  as  of  necessity. 

The  immigrant  arrives  lale  in  autumn  at  the  end  of  an  exhausting 
journey  in  a  wilderness.  He  has  first  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  com- 
forts of  his  family;  their  subsistence  is  to  be  procured,  perhaps,  from  a 
distance,  and  they  are  to  be- protected  from  tlie  inclemencies  of  winter, 
which  is  now  fast  approacliing.  Whatever  his  knowledge  of  architec- 
ture, or  his  ability  to  avail  himself  of  the  labor  of  others,  there  are  no 
quarries  of  stone  or  kilns  ofbrick  ready  to  furnish  material  for  his  walls, 
nor  machinery  lo  prepare  the  wood  for  the  completion  of  the  edifice. 
Wealth  cannot  call  these  things  into  existence,  nor  here  secure  the  ser- 
vices of  mechanics  to  (ise  them,  were  they  to  be  had;  and  if  without 
it,  which  is  too  often  the  case,  so  nmch  heavier  is  the  iron  hand  of  ne- 
cessity upon  him. 

Like  circumstances,  at  all  limes  and  places,  produce  like  raults,  and  the 
pioneer  here,  as  elsewhere,  erects  a  log  cabin  as  his  first  edifice. 

The  same  necessity  goveins  his  first  efibrts  in  agriculture,  and  for  one 
or  two  years  there  is  liiile  artlenlion  paid  to  the  culture  of  anything  not 
Deeded  for  his  own  subsistence.  And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
but  few  of  the  settlers  are  yiet  prepared  to  avail  themselves  of  the  natural 
advantages  of  the  country,  pi  to  turn  their  attention  exclusively  to  those 
branches  of  agriculture  that  the  markets  and  means  of  trtmsportation 
make  most  profitable ;  which  subjects  I  shall  now  proceed  to  notice. 

OniM$e$  of  nutritious  qixality  cover  the  whole  country;  that  of  the 
hills  being  varieties  of  the  buck-grass,  or  festuca,  conunon  to  ail  the  ele- 
vated regions  of  Oregon.  The  valleys  produce  a  ranker  growth  and 
ateater  variety,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  a  valuable  clover. 
The  excellence  and  abundance  of  these  grasses,  which,  from  the  mild- 
neas  of  the  climate,  Continue  their  growth  through  the  winter,  make 
-    the  country,  to  all  grazing  animals,  a  natural  home. 
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iferaw,  CaitU,  iskeep,  and  Uoga  are  free  from  disease-^ ways  ia  cood 
oondition;  and  beef,  mutton,  and  pork  of  superior  quality  are  at  ali  aaa- 
sons  slaughtered  that  never  received  either  food  or  shelter  at  the  hand  of 
man. 

Besides  the  surface  and  climate,  which  must  ever  mark  it  as  agraidac 
country,  there  are  many  temporary  and  local  causes  to  encoura«eS 
laiaing  of  animals  at  present. 

HorMMomd  Mule*.—A»  horses  and  mules  are  extensively  used  in  the 
canymg  bunness,  they  are  in  good  demand;  HlOO  being  about  the  av- 
erage price  oflndian  and  Mexican  breeds,  fit  for  service;  and  those  of 
the  United  States  rate  much  higher— good  horses  and  mules  brinmn* 
4ouble  that  rate.  ®  ^ 

CkMtiU  are  also  in  good  demand,  as  bullocks  can  carry  themselves  to 
mjrket,  and  gather  their  food  by  the  way;  and  butter  and  cheese  are 
articles  in  whjcb,  witli  Oregon,  no  counUy  can  compete. 

Bultocks,  on  foot,  rata  from  six  to  ten  cents  per  pound,  the  price  de- 
pending on  the  tractabiUty  of  the  animal  in  being  herded  and  driven 
bfmoiMh  stock,  $15  to  $25  per  head,  according  lo  training.    Tame  cows. 
wi^calves,$60to$l00.     Batter,  75  cents ;  cheese,  60 cents  per  pound! 

iiAMp  are  not  valued  for  their  wool,  though  there  are  now  in  tho 
country  some  of  the  best  wool-bearing  breeds.  The  short,  sweet  grass 
and  pure  air  of  the  mountain  pastures  encourage  a  remarkable  fecunditr 
and  fatness  m  the  animal.  Young  lambs  are  being  added  to  the  flock 
m  every  month  of  the  year,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  mutton  to  yield 
4U  pounds  of  tallow,  while  the  flesh,  for  fineness  of  flavor  and  texture,  is 
nowhere  exceeded.  Mutton  is  a  convenient  arUcle  of  food  at  home,  as 
well  as  in  the  mines.  Salt  provisions  being  little  used,  an  ordinary 
fiumly,  even  in  summer,  will  consume  a  mutton  while  it  is  still  sweet 
and  fresh. 

i%«,  as  yet,  succeed  well,  but  it  is  probable  their  food  will  first 
cease  to  be  produced  spontaneously.  The  mast-bearing  trees  are  few  in 
number  and  vanety;  black  oak,  white  oak,  and  hazel  comprising  the 
wnole.  The  clover  and  nutritious  roots  of  the  valleys  being  their  prin- 
cipal dependence,  besides  their  own  tendency  to  desuroy,  each  field  put 
m  cultivation  directly  diminishes  their  pastures.  Their  flesh  being  not 
much  eaten  at  home,  they  are  mostly  made  into  bacon,  and,  ia  that 
shape,  are  a  valuable  item  in  the  trade  to  the  mines.  Stock  hogs,  8  to 
10  cents  per  pound;  pork,  fresh,  10  to  12,  and  bacon,  25  to  50  cents  per 
pound.  ^ 

Hereafier,  when  the  number  of  grazing  animals  approaches  more  nearly 
to  the  capacity  of  the  country  to  maintain  them,  the  danger  which  may 
be  apprehended  to  this  branch  of  business  is,  that  the  grasses  starting  up 
with  the  first  rains  of  autumn  continue  their  growth  through  the  winter, 
and  npen  about  midsummer,  and,  except  on  danp  places,  remain  dry 
until  rain  m  sufficient  quantity  again  falls  to  renew  iu  growth.  In  tko 
dry,  or  hay  state,  it  is  equally  nutritious  as,  perhaps  more  fetteuing  than, 
when  green,  but  it  is  liable  to  be  burnt  oflT ;  and  when  such  an  accident 
happens,  and  the  rains  are  late  in  felling,  and  an  followed,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  i^ith  cold,  rainy  weather,  and  even  snow,  the  scarcitf 
produced  by  the  fire  will  be  prolonged  through  the  winter,  which  naaC 
waujt  in  a  rmnous  loss  to  such  fennais  as  are  unprepared  to  meet  it  with 
lood  for  their  animala.    Such  was  the  case  in  Willamette  in  the  winMn 
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of  1846- '47  and  l848-'49,  in  which  hundreds  of  animals  perifhad  of 
fturation. 

Chfps. — On  the  dry  lands  any  crop  ripening  by  midsummer  soeceedr 
well.  Wheat,  peas,  oats,  barley,  Ac,  are  cultiyated  for  homeconsamp- 
tion;  the  want  of  mills  and  labor-saving  machines,  and  the  price  of  labor^ 
discourage  their  cultivation  as  articles  of  export. 

Yegetablea — such  as  maiie,  potatoes,  cabbages,  d:c.,  re(]^airing  the 
whole  summer  to  perfect  theim — will  some  seasons  succeed  without  irri- 
gation; but,  as  the  crop  is  liable  to  be  cut  short  by  drought,  usually  a 
spot  naturally  damp,  or  that  can  be  easily  irrigated,  is  selected  for  the 
kitchen  garden. 

The  mode  of  culture  is  simple  and  primitive.  The  emigrant,  who 
has  arrived  too  late  for  fall-ploughing,  in  early  spring  turns  over  the  green 
sward  of  the  prairie  with  a  huge,  clumsy  plough,  drawn  by  oxen.  On 
this  he  sows  his  crop  of  spring  wheat,  peas,  or  oats,  and  harrows  it  in 
with  a  wooden  harrow  or  a  scragged  tree-top;  the  first,  if  a  spring  crop, 
yields  from  10  to  25  bushels  per  acre,  being  varied  by  the  manner  and 
time  of  setting  the  crop,  and  the  continuance  of  the  rains.*  If  sufficient 
rain  foils  about  the  autumnal  equinox,  which  is  generally  the  case,  h\l 
wheat  is  sown;  but  if  this  should  not  happen,  it  creates  no  uneasiness, 
as  Uie  crop  may  lie  set  at  any  time  until  March  without  any  perceivable 
difference  in  the  yield,  and  but  little  in  the  time  of  ripening.  It  is  com- 
mon, however,  to  sow  more  teed  on  late  sowings. 

The  yidd  of  the  foil  crop,  though  affected  by  the  same  causes,  is  more 
uniform  and  abundant  than  that  of  the  spring,  and  from  20  even  to  50 
bushels  of  wheat  are  harvested  per  acre.  The  rotation  of  croos,  though 
doubtless  here  of  as  much  advantage  as  elsewhere,  is  attended  with  one 
serious  inconvenience,  the  flosts  of  winter  being  insufficient  to  destroy 
peas  or  oats.  Wheat,  if  following  a  crop  of  either,  is  firequently  choked 
*  and  intermixed  with  their  toluntary  growth;  and  oats  particularlj  are 
very  injurious.  The  same  nesult  also  follows  in  sowing  in  fall  after  a 
spring  crop — the  two  kinds  of  wheat  become  intermixed  to  the  injury 
of  both.  At  the  time  of  harvest,  the  weather  is  usually  dry  and  pleasant. 
Wheat  and  oats  are  cut  with  a  cradle,  and  peas  pulled  by  hand.  There 
being  no  barns,  a  clayey  spot  is  made  smooth  and  hard  by  being  damp* 
ened  and  beaten  with  mauls,  or  tramped  with  animals.  Around  it  a 
high,  strong  fence  is  made,  and  over  it  those  fond  of  the  shade  throw  a 
few  bushes.  On  this  "floor,"  the  grain  is  laid  regularly,  the  heads 
pointing  obliquely  upward.  A  wild,  skittish  band  of  horses  are  turned 
m  and  driven  against  the  bristling  heads  of  the  grain,  and,  by  their 
scampering,  in  a  very  short  time  the  wheat  is  threshed  from  the  straw, 
and  much  of  the  straw  itself  broken  to  pieces,  much  more  time  being 
required  to  separate  and  remove  it  from  the  grain  than  is  occupied  in 
threshing.  Leaving  the  bottom  undisturbed  to  the  last,  as  it  is  some- 
times dirty,  the  threshed  grain  is  pushed  to  the  centre,  and  another  floor 
laid  down;  and  so  on  until  tite  crop  is  threshed. 

Fotmerly  we  depended  upon  the  sea-breeze,  which  springs  up  each 
evening,  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff;  but  now,  as  we  can  obtain 
fiinniog-mills  at  $100  each,  tnost  of  the  farmers  are  providing  themselves 
with  these  modem  inventions. 

Of  the  whole  list  of  vegetables  and  fruits  found  in  the  temperate  lone, 
there  is  scarcely  one  that  may  not  here  find  its  fovorite  soil,  and,  with  a 


little  atientioD,  be  adapted  to  the  climate;  and  in  the  vegetable  market, 
having  no  foreign  competition,  the  formers  have  the  greatest  encourage- 
ment to  engage. 

In  the  culmre  of  vegetables,  besides  damp  land  or  irrigation  being 
necessary  for  complete  success,  much  advantage  is  gained  by  the  use  of 
stable  manure,  not  so  much  to  give  strength  to  the  soil  as  to  counteract, 
by  its  warmth,  the  cold  rains  and  chill  weather  of  spring.  Plants  r^- 
quhring  a  warm  climate  do  not  grow  rapidly  or  have  a  healthy,  thrifty 
appeamnce  until  late  in  spring;  and  such  tender  ones  as  pepper,  beans, 
melons,  dtc,  are  liable  to  be  cut  down  by  frost.  But  when  the  sun's 
rays  have  overcome  the  chill,  ijorthwest  wind,  in  no  country  is  vegeta- 
tion  more  luxuriant  or  do  plants  advance  more  rapidly  to  maturity  or  (such, 
as  are  best  adapted  to  the  climate)  attain  greater  size;  but,  as  ]  have  al- 
ready greatly  exceeded  the  limits  I  first  intended  to  occupy,  I  must 
briefly  notice  a  few  only  of  such  vegetables  as  are  in  common  use. 

Potatoes. -T^n  subject  to  no  disease;  grow  well  both  from  the  potato 
and  the  seed  of  the  rail — the  srowth  from  the  seed  requiring  a  longer 
time  to  mature.  The  yield  of  the  present  year  was  large.  My  largest 
potato,  from  the  planting  of  the  root,  weighed  5^  pounds;  firom  the  seed, 
3^  pounds.     Price,  $1  50  per  bushel. 

Beettf  Partnipty  and  Oarrots. — A  fine  growth;  4  cents  per  pound. 

Cabbages  and  Turnips  should  be  sown  Tate,  as  both  mature  early,  and, 
if  not  used,  run  to  seea.  Turnips,  not  being  needed  for  stock,  grow  too 
laree  and  pithy  for  house  use.  Both  vecctables,  when  the  growth  of  the 
foil  and  wmter,  are  much  better  than  me  produce  of  warmer  weather. 
Weight  of  largest  cabbage  head,  25  pounds;  price,  4  cents  per  pound. 
Turnips  not  sold. 

Omons  are  a  most  valuable  vegetable,  as  they  are  in  great  demand  in 
the  mines,  and  here  appear  perfectly  at  home.  A  damp  plat,  manured 
from  the  cow  lot  and  sown  early,  is  sure  to  yield  a  rich  return;  fimn 
the  seed,  largest  weighed  two  pounds.     Price,  10  cents  per  pound. 

Indian  Com  and  Tobacco  do  not  succeed  here  as  in  the  southwestern 
States,  owing,  I  think,  to  the  coolness  of  the  nights.  Both  are  culti- 
vated—tobacco for  domestic  use,  and  Indian  corn  more  from  attachlnent 
to  the  plant  than  its  value. 

Btoeet  Potatoes  have  not  been  introduced,  but  a  suitable  kind  will,  no 
doubt,  succeed.  (Squashes  are  cultivated  as  a  substitute;  the  larger  kinds 
sometimes  weighing  40  or  50  pounds. 

Having  shown  the  adaptation  of  the  Urapqua  valley  to  the  purposes  of 
agricultiire,  and  the  great  encouragement  at  present  given  to  it  by  the 
high  price  of  produce,  it  may  be  interesting  to  farmers  of  the  United 
Slates    to   know   the  circumstances  producing  present  prices,  and  the 
prospect  of  their  continuance.  > 

In  regard  to  present  prices,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  three- wurths 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Umpqua  are  immigrants  of  the  present  year,  who  must 
be  fed,  and  furnished  with  seed — that,  within  the  same  time,  the  newly- 
discovered  mines  of  the  north  have  attracted  between  ten  and  twenty 
tlioQsand  persons,  whose  supplies  are  drawn  from  OreRon  principaily; 
and  as  the  roads  are  bad  ana  transportation  expensive,  Umpqua,  oeing 
the  nearest  farming  district  to  the  mines,  has  had  a  decidea  advintiige 
over  other  parts  of  the  country. 
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But  the  very  meani  which  have  given  the  burners  of  Umpqua  great 
advantages  in  the  market  wi|  tend  to  make  them  of  short  dunuioBi;  be- 
cause  a  portion  of  the  countiy  embraced  in  the  northern  mines  is  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose:^  of  ciiliivation ,  and  much  more  of  it  affords  fine 
pasturage. 

The  grazing  in  the  neight)orhood  of  Shasta  city  is  excellent,  and  a 
fine  yield  of  hota  potatoes  and  gold  may  be  dug  from  the  same  plat  of 
ground;  and,  as  the  price  for  which  vegetables,  butter,  and  cheese  are 
sold  in  the  mines,  must  be  eoormous,  it  is  a  profitable  business  to  pay 
high  prices  lor  thcni  liere  and  carry  them  200  or  300  miles  on  the  backs 
of  animals.  Many  have  exchauged  the  pick  and  shovel  of  the  miner  for 
the  implements  of  husbandry,  and  farms  and  dairies  are  being  established 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  mine$  iheuiselves. 

The  peaceful  relations  which  have  at  last  been  establbhed  with  the 
Indians  of  Rogue  river  will  also  have  their  influence,  as  they  have 
opened  to  the  farmer  a  valley  surrounded  by  mountains  rich  in  gold,  re- 
markable for  its  health,  beauty,  and  agricultural  capacities;  and  as  the 
diatance  from  the  ports  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  extremely  rough  and  moun- 
taunous  country  lying  between,  will  make  transportation  always  difficult 
and  expensive,  the  northern  mines  may  shortly  be  independent  of  com- 
merce, except  for  groceries  aod  manufactured  articles.^  When  the  mines 
cease  to  consume  the  agricullural  products  of  Umpc^ua,  it  is  tli$eult  to 
foresee  what  other  market  will  be  found,  or  what  will  be  the  effect  upon 
the  pursuits  of  the  inhabitants.  The  great  natural  advantages  of  the 
country,  and  the  nearness  of  the  market,  are  overbalanced  by  the  high 
price  of  labor,  difficulties  of  transportation,  and  want  of  machinery >  and, 
until  great  changes  in  the  prices  of  labor  and  improvements  take  place 
in  the  other  obstacles,  we  catinot  compete  with  Ohili  and  the  Atlantic 
States  in  the  provision  trade  of  the  Pacific.  These  things  considered, 
though  there  is  perhaps  not  atie  farmer  in  a  hundred  discontented  or  de- 
sirous to  exchange  his  home  iu  Oregon  for  the  one  he  left  in  the  States, 
I  do  not  think  a  greater  proportion  of  the  prudent  would  advise  their 
friends  who  are  well  and  comfortably  settled  in  the  States  to  exchange 
the  many  comforts  and  advantages  they  now  enjoy,  and  perform  the 
arduous  and  dangerous  journey  over  the  plains,  for  the  certain  privations 
and  nncertain  advantages  ol  a  home  in  the  wilderness. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

j  JESSK  APPLEGATE. 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank,  ' 

Commissunur  of  Patents. 


CALIFOR.MA 


OhhIr,  Placer  Cofntv,  Cauforwia, 

December  3,  1851. 

Sir:  Having  been  presented  with  a  copy  of  the  Patent  Office  Report 
fi)r  1850  by  the  Hon.  Dr.  Gwin,  previous  to  his  leaving  Calilbmia  fiv 
WaihingtOD,  and  as  the  eveiiinss  are  now  quite  lengthy,  affording  xa» 
time  to  write,  read,  and  reflect,  I  liave  jnst  Laid  aside  the  afbretaid  &»- 
port  to  put  on  paper  a  few  ideas  suggested  on  reading  some  of  the  agri- 


-cttlmral  letters  contained  therein;  and  which,  although  brief,  will  convey 
■a  pvetty  good  idea  of  the  manner  vfe  '<do  things  up**  here  in  this  land  of 

The  principal  product  of  this  State  is  gold— the  grand  object  for  which 
meet  of  mankind  are  toiling.  I  have  been  in  California  nearly  two  years, 
and  am  ooore  fiiliy  convinced,  the  longer  I  stay,  that  its  auriferous  re- 
aeurces  are  inexhaustible.  I  say  it  as  my  honest  conviction,  that  the 
goW,  which  is  interspersed  through  the  soil,  hills,  mounUins,  valleys, 
rivers,  and  quartz  veins,  will  never  be  exhausted.  It  will  afford  eniploy- 
raent  for  many  thousands  of  peo^^e  so  long  as  "man  exists.''  Although 
the  spots  where  the  richest  deposits  arc  may  be  worked  and  worked  ten 
times  over,  gold  will  still  remain  and  attract  the  labor  and  attention  of 
its  seeker. 

^  Let  no  one  be  deceived  as  to  the  real  character  of  the  gold  mines  of 
California,  nor  of  the  climate,  nor  of  its  agricultural  advantages. 

I  observe,  in  the  copy  of  the  Report  before  me,  quite  a  number  of  arti- 
cles on  dairies,  dec,  and  the  amounts  realized  from  milk,  butter,  cheese, 
fowls,  eggs,  dtc.  I  will  state  what  I  have  done  with  two  cows  and 
three  hens  in  eight  weeks  time: 

About  the  1st  of  last  October,  I  bouglit  two  American  cows  from  a 
dair3rnian  near  Sacramento  city — thev  were  fresh,  with  young  calves — 
for  which  I  paid  him,  in  "gold  coin/' four  ftundrtd  doUara,  (Rather  a 
high  price,  I  think  I  hear  some  of  your  farmer-readers  say.)  But,  now, 
mark  to  what  account  1  turned  my  $400.  The  cows  have  averaged  1 2 
quarts  of  milk,  each,  ner  day,  which  would  be  84  quarts.  Now,  every 
quart  of  the  milk  sold  for  60  cents,  which  in  two  months  would  make 
$720.  The  cost  of  keeping  the  animals  for  the  above  time,  on  hay,  com- 
meal,  and  potatoes,  (hay  selling  at  $80  per  ton,  meal  $8  per  hu^red 
pounds,  and  potatoes  $4  per  hundred ,)  did  not  exceed  $1 00.  I  also  have 
some  hens,  for  which  I  paid  ^  each ;  the  eggs  of  which  have  ayefagcd  $5 
for  every  dozen.  I  have  seen  layingfowls  sold  within  a  few  weeks  at 
the  rate  of  seven/y/trocM/cini  per  dozen.  I  was  one  of  a  party  who  dined, 
on  thanksgiving  day,  (November  27th,)  on  three  common  turkeys,  for 
which  were  paid  thirtif-aixduUars.  The  above  are  facts,  and  I  think  will 
sonMwhat  astonish  many  of  your  readers.  One  thousand  dollars  could 
not  buy  my  two  cows,  or  ten  dollars  either  of  my  henn. 

By  the  aid  of  irrigation,  the  man  who  has  served  me  with  vegetables 
this  season  cleared,  from  about  eight  acres,  not  less  than  $3,000.  Whnt 
think  ye,  tillers  of  the  soil,  of  this?  Not  a  pound  (for,  mark  ye,  every- 
thing is  sold  by  ounces  and  pounds  here)  of  all  his  truck  sold  for  less 
than  12  cents,  and  early  in  the  season  it  brought  as  high  as  30  cents. 

For  bariey,  oats,  cabba^,  pumpkins,  radishes,  tomatoes,  and  every 
variety  of  vegetables,  I  think  California  cannot  be  excelled  by  any  State 
in  the  Union.  I  have  lived  on  the  borders  of  the  Atlantic  (being  from 
Philadelphia)  and  the  Pacific,  and  never  saw  a  pumllel.  A  few  speci- 
mens from  here  would  make  a  nice  array  in  some  of  your  horticultural 
and  agricultural  exhibitions.  As  yet,  however,  comparatively  few  amonff 
our  population  have  turned  their  attention  to  agricultural  pursuirt  and 
the  deTelopment  of  our  natural  reaources,  except  in  digging  for  gotd. 

But  the  real  advantages  are  here,  and  have  been  lyiog  dormaii^lbr 
.agea,  and  will  most  assuredly  be  brought  into  requisition  by  the  inim- 
itable energy  of  the  American  emigrant  in  a  very  fewy^ears.     Let  Iha 
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fiurmer  from  the  eastern,  mid|ile,  and  western  States  immigrate  to  t5ali- 
ibmia.  Let  him  bring  along  his  /amily,  (for  this  is  no  place  for  a  maa 
without  a  helpmate,)  and  determine  to  make  this  his  home,  and  he  wil! 
find  this  country  fiir  belter  than  he  even  could  have  pictured  it  in  his 
imagination;  and  under  his  own  "  vine  and  fig-tree,"  and  the  protection 
of  the  "  glorious  stars  and  stripes,"  he  will  realize  his  ibndest  hopes  of 
life,  health,  fortune,  and  happiness. 

A  mighty  empire  is  about  to  be  reared  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific^ 
and  to  all  who  would  be  its  boilders  1  would  say,  '<  Now  is  the  appointed 
hour,  and  now  is  the  accepted  time." 

With  high  consideration,  I  am,  respectfully,  yours,  &c., 

I  THILIP  LYNCH. 

Thomas  Ewbink,  ' 

Commissioner  nf  Patents. 


Hon. 


MOKELUMNE    HiLL,  CaLWERAS    CoUNTY,  CALIFORNIA, 

December  \^,\U\. 

Sir:  Mr.  J.  B.  McKennie,  postmaster  at  this  place,  has  put  into  my 
hands  a  Circular  from  your  Office,  with  a  request  that  I  reply  to  the 
points  named  in  it. 

My  observation  does  not  extend  far  beyond  the  mineral  portion  of  the 
country,  and  in  the  mineral  region  but  little  has  been  done  to  dev«k)p^ 
the  agricultural  resources  which  that  particular  portion  of  California 
may  poetess.  Among  the  hills  which  constitute  the  lower  range  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  are  many  valleys,  through  which  run  streami  of  water. 
Those  valleys  are  well  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes,  and  the  toil  is 
invariably  very  productive  of  grasses  and  flowers.  A  few  of  these 
valleys  have  been  under  cuUivation  during  the  past  two  years,  and,  at 
the  present  time,  persons  wjko  intend  to  remain  permanently  in  Cali- 
fornia are  giving  much  attendon  to  them. 

0<its  and  Barley. — Of  grains,  oats  and  barley  are  the  only  kinds  cul- 
tivated, and  experiments  have  been  so  successful  as  to  rendw  it  certttn 
that  the  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  them. 

Clovirand  Wild  Gtomm, resembling  the  '< red-top"  and  "blue-joint" 
of  the  Atlantic  States,  are  abundant  in  all  the  mountain  valleys,  and 
are  gathered  in  such  quantities  as  are  required  for  the  use  of  the  cattle 
employed  upon  the  roads  to  the  mines.  Those  grasses  are  heavily 
seeded,  and,  when  gathered  at  the  proper  time,  make  excellent  hay.  1 
have  no  means  of  knowing  the  quantity  usually  gathered  from  an  acre 
of  ffround,  but  judge  it  to  be  equal  to  the  product  of  well  cultivated 
fielos  in  the  Atlantic  States.  The  cost  of  growing  is,  of  course,  nothing. 
Native  hay,  in  bales,  in  most  of  the  mining  towns,  sells  firom  $60  to 
9100  per  ton. 

Dwy  Hutbandry  is  not  pursued  as  a  business  in  this  part  of  the 
State. 

Neai  Oattk,  Sheep  j  and  Hogs  ^re  raised  on  the  larger  iiirma  for  the 
porptae  of  supplying  the  miners.     They  invariably  teed  upon  wild 
fgtwmm  and  acorns,  no  attention  being  paid  to  them  other  than  is  necet^ . 
aary  to  prevent  their  straying. 


Uortes  mkd  Mviee,  though  employed  in  large  ntimbers,  are  alwava 
bionght  firom  the  aouthem  pan  of  the  State.  None  an  raised  ii^  the 
mining  region.  -        .  /  ^ 

Cation,  Sugar  caney  Rice,  Tobacco,  etnd  Hemp  have  nevel  been 
planted  here. 

TTwrrnpa,  Carrots,  Beets j^c,  are  cultivated  to  considerable  Extent, 
Ibe  ground  receiving  no  other  attention  than  simple  ploughing.  The 
average  product  of  this  rude  cultivation  is,  so  far  as  my  observation 
extends,  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  careful  cultivation  in  the 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

Irish  Potatoes  grow  here  more  luxuriantly  than  in  any  of  the  Stales 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  No  manure  is  used.  No  attention  is  paid  to 
the  different  varieties,  but  all  grow  with  ihriftiness.  The  "  potato  rot" 
does  not  affect  the  crop  in  California. 

Sweet  Potatoes  grow  as  thriftily  as  the  Irish  potatoes,  but  they  are  not 
much  culUvatedi— the  prevailing  taste  being  in  favor  of  the  Irish^^ort. 

/^t/.— Nothing  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  fruit  cultivation.  The 
climate  and  soil  are  admirably  adapted  to  ihe  raising  of  grapes,  peaches, 
pears,  pluips,  ^c;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  apples  would  flourish  as 
well  as  in  a  colder  climate. 

Manures. — No  fertilizing  agents  have  ever  been  used  on  any  of  the 
lands  cultivated,  so  far  as  my  observation  extends. 

Meteorology.— I  am  not  aware  that  any  record  of  the  range  of  the  ther- 
mometer has  ever  been  kept  here,  but  have  observed  in  midsummer — 
aay  in  July  and  August — a  temperature  of  more  than  100  degrees;  and 
should  say  96  degrees  a  fair  averase  for  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August.  The  12  hours  of  night,  during  thoae  months,  are  cooler 
than  the  hours  of  day-time  by  15  or  20  degrees.  For  the  winter  months, 
65  d^rees  would  probably  t>e  near  the  average  of  the  day  hours,  and  55 
deffiees  of  the  night  hours.  ^^ 

I)uring  the  <<  dry  season,"  which  commences  in  April  or  Iffty^  and 
closes  in  October  or  November,  it  is  seldom  that  any  rain  falls.  In  the 
summer  of  1849  we  had  alight  showers  in  August;  in  1850,  a  drizzly 
rain  in  September,  which  continued  three  days;  and  in  1^1,  two  alifffat 
showers  in  September— no  other  rains  fiailling  durinff  thelast  three  dry 
seasons.  During  the  month  of  January,  1850,  J.  E.  P.  neeks,  a  resi- 
dent of  this  place,  kept  a  record  of  the  number  of  rainy  days  in  tlie  month. 
This  record  he  compared  with  a  similar  one  kept  at  Boston,  and  found 
that  in  the  month  of  January  about  as  much  rain  foil  here  as  in  June  in 
Boston  during  the  same  year.  That  year  much  less  rain  fell  than  the 
year  before;  and  up  to  the  present  time  this  year,  we  have  had  less  rainy 
weather  than  last. 

General  Remarks.— About  a  sixteenth  or  twentieth  part  of  all  the  land, 
from  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  a  range  20  miles  nearer  the  stim- 
mit,  can  be  cultivated  to  good  advantage,  and  will  produce,  without  irriga- 
tion, one  crop  a  year  of  small  grains  or  roots .  I'he  character  of  4he  arable 
land  is  alluvial,  being  the  earthy  and  vegetable  matter  that  is  washed 
from  the  neighboring  hills.  It  is  covered,  during  the  rainy  season,  with 
rank  grasses  and  wild  flowers,  which  ripen  as  the  dry  season  approaehas. 
As  no  rain  falls  after  the  dry  season  has  once  commenced,  the  regelBtioa 
becomes  parched;  the  different  seeds  foil  to  the  ground;  and  thiUs  m  !•• 
produced  those  flowers  and  weeds  which  grow  from  seeds.     Much  of 
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the  TegeUUion,  thus  ripened  and  dried,  aflbrds  good  food  lor  ooit  entlr 
and  bones;  so  that,  though  iio  grass  grows  in  summer,  catda  will  tflrfirt' 
thioogh  the  year  in  the  opea  field. 

The  mines  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  valleys  afford  a  ready  market 
lor  the  products  of  the  soil,  at  prices  raneing  much  higher  tfian  an  ob> 
tained  m  the  Atlantic  States.  The  yearly  crope,  when  irrigation  is  not 
used,  should  be  raised  in  winter;  but  when  there  are  facilities  for  moist- 
ening  the  lands  by  artificial  means,  a  crop  may  be  raised  at  any  aeMon. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  aenrant. 

GEORGE  R.  CAMPBELL. 


NEW  MEXICO. 

ExBcuTivE  OEPARTMEirr,  Santa  Fk,  New  Mexico, 

I  Jhnttsry  30, 1853. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  to  you  a  communication  froin  Dr.  X. 
F.  Hammond,  of  the  United  States  army,  in  reply  to  your  '<  Agrlfctttliinl 
Circular."    Although  quite  a  young  man,  Dr.  HammcHid  is  fiifOflbly 
distinguished  by  those  who  know  him  of  riper  years. 
With  great  respect,  I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

.,  I  J.  S.  CALHOUIf. 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewbask, 

OummMimuT  of  Patents. 


Fort  Fillmore,  New  Mexico,  October  16,  1881. 

Sir:  The  foikfwing  replies  to  the  questions  in  the  "  Agrieuitunl  Cir- 
ci>lar"  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Patents  in  Augvat  last,  and 
forwarded  to  me  by  yourself,  apply  to  Socorro,  in  north  latitude  34°  3^ 
39",  and  longitude  7h.  7m.  ^.  west  from  Greenwich,  and  leas  than 
4,600  feet  in  altitude  above  tpe  sea,  and  to  DoAa  Ana,  in  north  latitude 
3aP  23'  61",  longitude  lOT^'  V  5o"  west  from  Greenwich,  and  about 
3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  |he  sea. 

The  land  is  river-bottom  o|i  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  with  very  little 
vesetatioo  upon  it,  and  oon  twining  a  very  large  poportion  of  chloride  ol 
aodinm,  nitrate  of  potaaaa,  and  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime. 

Wh$mi. — Guano  is  unknown  here.  The  product  is  never  eaiimated 
by  the  acre,  but  bv  the  quantity  of  seed  sown.  The  average  product  Uy 
the  bushel  planted  is  75  to  100  bushels.  It  is  planted  generallv  at  So- 
conto,  about  the  middle  of  January;  though  it  is  better  when  planted  io 
the  folU-is  more  hardy,  fills  better,  and  matures  earlier.  The  depfsda- 
tions  of  die  animals  prevent  the  latter  season  being  universally  choaen. 
There  are  no  fnees  nor  ditches  for  protection,  and  the  animals,  thdogh 
under  the  cava  of  a  herder,  stray  at  liberty  during  the  winter.  At  neither 
place  n  there  Any  preparation  of  the  seed  for  pUnting,  and  the  quiaCi^ 
used  per  acre  ia  aeoot  half  that  used  in  the  United  States.  The  land  is 
biokan,  and  the  seed  planted  at  the  same  time  by  drilling,  and  is  navw^ 
flongiied  a  second  time.  Time  of  harves'ing  is  August.  The  ploagb 
used  is  the  conical -pointed  Mexican  plough,  generally  pointed  witn  iron. 


It  ram  about  three  inches  deep.  The  American  plongh  if  iMmd  t» 
yidd  more,  but  its  costlimas  pravents  its  beine  adopted.  The  yield  is 
nehher  increasing  nor  diminishiDg.  The  land  is  watered  by  irngation^ 
which  renews  it.  There  is  no  system  of  rotation  of  crops;  no  Hessiaa 
flies  nor  weevils.     The  average  price  is  $2  per  bushel. 

Com. — The  manure  employed  is  ordure  from  goats,  sheep,  horsea^ 
and  cattle.  At  Socorro  (h>m  five  io  tweniy-five  bushels  per  acre  are  scat- 
tered over  the  field  in  Febmary.  The  ground,  for  com,  is  broken  at  die 
fame  time.  They  sow  wheat  in  January,  and  eariy  in  A^  furrows  am 
ran,  all  in  the  same  direction,  and  about  six  feet  apart,  and  the  com  ia 
dropped,  by  the  eye,  at  intervals  of  about  six  feet.  Five  or  six  gndns 
are  put  «n  a  hill,  and  give  16  or  16  stalks.  It  is  never  mekeredy  and  the 
suckers  yield  as  well  as  the  main  stalk.  The  com  is  nsnally  ploughed 
once,  and  hoed  twice.  The  buid  is  irrigated  just  before  running  the 
rows  for  planting,  and  the  com  is  watered  firom  one  to  four  or  five  amea, 
according  to  necessity  and  the  general  demand  for  water.  The  average 
product  IS  45  to  75  bushels  to  the  acre.  At  Dofia  Ana  manure  is  not 
used.  The  com  is  dropped,  or  drilled,  and  hoed  out  to  15  stalks  in  the 
hill ;  the  hills  six  by  six  ieet  apah.  It  is  rarely  ploughed  even  once  after 
planting,  at  either  place,  and  never  in  more  than  one  direction.  The 
average  product  is  76  to  100  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  greatest  labor 
expended  on  the  crop  is  in  irrigating,  exclusive  of  the  expense  of  digging 
the  aeetpsiaf,  or  aqueducts.  Numerous  small  dams  are  thrown  up  over 
the  fields,  furrowing  little  aquaies,  and  all  connected  to  retain  and  guide 
the  water  in  its  flow.  Lend  rents  at  Socorro  for  $6  per  acre.  The 
w^es  of  a  peon  are  $4  per  month  and  his  nrovisions;  clothing;  housing, 
and  doctor's  bills  not  ftiraished;  and  the  aays  he  does  not  work  are  de- 
ducted .  From  the  system  ofplanting  by  irriaation,  four  peons  are  required 
to  do  the  work  of  one  negro  in  the  United  Stetes.  The  formers  com- 
mence to  gather  their  com,  by  order  of  the  alcalde,  all  on  the  same  day, 
and  gather  day  and  niffht;  and,  by  a  similar  older,  the  animals  are 
turned  upon  the  fields  all  the  same  day.  Com  is  never  fed  to  animals. 
Manure  nom  hogs  is  never  employed. 

Oat»y  Barley,  jffye.  Peat,  amd  Beans.— The  two  first  yield  laigely ;  they 
have  been  planted  only  in  small  quantities,  from  want  of  seed.  No  rye  or 
peas,  except  the  Engbsh  garden  pea.  'llie  garden  or  English  pea  is 
sown  bmadcaat,  and  yields  much  lest  than  in  megaidens  of  the  United 
States.  Beans  {frijoUa)  yield  35  to  45  bushels  to  the  acre;  they  an,  in 
planting,  dropped  irregnlariy,  about  the  same  proportion  to  the  wtn  as  in 
the  United  States ;  are  planted  alone  in  the  cround,  or  with  com  half 
way  between  the  hills.  Ttkt  land  is  renewed  by  the  sediment  deposited 
from  the  water  of  irrigation.  Peas  are  never  jrfanted  as  a  renovating 
crop. 

Clmfer  and  Grosser.— Clover  has  been  planted  in  but  one  instance, 
probably,  in  the  Territory;  the  yield  was  enormous.  Of  the  nasses  all 
are  wild;  one  ton  may  be  cut  to  the  acre  in  the  bottoms.  All  the  mea- 
dows are  natural ;  none  laid  down.  The  grass  open  the  hills  is  preferred ; 
it  is  called  grcma  by  the  natives,  and  remains  green  during  the  winter. 
The  stock  all  subsist  upon  it  during  the  winter,  and  chiefly  in  the  sum- 
mer.    It  yields  much  less  to  the  acre. 

Dairy  Huabandry. — Butter  is  not  made  nor  used  by  the  natives.  The 
yield  from  the  cow's  milk  is  large.    The  milk  of  the  goat,  cow,  and 
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sheep  is  equally  in  use  for  driaking  aud  ibr  making  cheese.  ThafL  of 
the  cow  and  sheep  is  equally  esteemed  for  drinking;  that  of  the  gott  lets, 
and  is  prepared  by  salting  and  boiling,  and  is  eaten  with  mush.  1^ 
cheese  is  precipitated  from  the  milk  by  means  of  the  stomach  of  tho  sheep. 
The  stomach  is  prepared  by  covering  it  with  whey,  to  which  is  added  a 
handful  of  common  salt.  After  this  has  remained  together  in  a  vessel 
for  a  day,  the  milk  is  added;  the  casein  (curd)  is  precipitated  immedi- 
ately; is  removed  and  pressed  between  small  boards;  and  is  offered  for 
sale  in  circular  cakes,  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  1  to  2^  inches  thick. 
It  is  made  for  immediate  usie,  and  is  rarely  seen  more  than  a  few  days 
old.     It  is  eaten  with  sugar. 

Neal  Cattle. — Cost  of  repring  until  3  years  old  is  not  over^half  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  the  value  of  the  animal;  at  that  age  they  are  worth 
$20  to  $25  per  head.  Cows  for  the  dairy  are  worth  $40,  but  may  be 
hired  for  the  year  at  $1  per  month.  Varieties  in  the  breeds  are  never 
heard  of.  Steers  are  brokeii  for  the  yoke  by  lashing  the  yoke  to  the  horns 
behind  them,  by  means  of  a  rawhide  thong;  from  the  yoke  trails  down 
hetween  the  steers  and  upo|i  the  ground  a  long,  heavy  log;  and  they  are 
goaded  by  a  long,  sharp- pointed  stick,  until  they  are  accustomed  to  the 
yoke,  and  learn  the  words  of  command.  Like  all  the  other  domestic  ani- 
mals, they  are  bred  as  tame  as  dogs. 

Hones  and  Mules. — The  growing  of  them  would  be  profitable,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  Indians;  t|ie  expense  of  raising  them  is  not  one  per  cent. 
The  brood  mares  are  used,  with  foal  or  not,  the  same  as  other  horses. 
They  are  taught  to  bear  burdens  (children)  from  the  earliest  age. 

sheep  and  Wool. — Ther#  is  little  or  no  demand  for  wool,  and  it  is 
coarse;  it  is  worth  4  to  10  aents  per  pound;  is  used  for  making  a  coarse 
kind  of  blanket  called  sertpe,  and  of  carpeting  called  Jerea,  and  for 
mattresses  and  pillows.  The  materials  for  clothing  are  now  obtained  from 
the  United  States.  There  is  but  one  variety  of  sheep  observed;  it  is 
small,  and  the  meat  of  fine  fiavor.  The  average  yield  by  lambs  is  100 
per  cent.;  the  cost  of  raising  sheep  two  per  cent,  per  annum;  and  their 
yield  80  per  cent. 

Hogs  are  rarely  seen;  of  a  small  variety,  and  worth  from  $16  to  $50. 
The  absence  of  mast  prevents  their  being  raised  for  market,  or  to  obtain 
bacon.  Bacon  and  hams  iire  almost  entirely  unknown  by  the  natives; 
ML  little  is  brought  from  Mexico,  and  never  cured  among  them. 

Cotton  is  never  seen  hero. 

Sugar-cane  is  unknown  here;  yet  at  Socorro,  molasses  is  made  f/on 
4he  green  stalks  of  the  mai^e,  common  in  the  country. 

nice  is  not  planted.  It  might  be  raised  on  the  damp  bottoms.  Up- 
land is  too  dry  and  stiff  for  it. 

Tobacco. — A  species  of  tr^bacco,  with  a  round  leaf,  five  inches  in  di- 
ameter, and  the  stalk  risiqg  to  the  height  of  six  feet,  is  raised.  The 
aeed  is  planted  in  a  small  sax>t  of  ground;  the  plants  are  set  about  two 
feet  apart;  the  leaves  are  picked  off  when  green,  before  the  pUnt  goes 
to  seed,  and  dried  and  fornted  into  small  bundles.  It  is  called  fusichs; 
is  mild,  and  has  a  pleasant  flavor;  raised  chiefly  for  fiunily  use.  Cannot 
estitnate  the  production.    Is  never  planted  in  reference  to  any  other  crop. 

Hemp  is  unknown. 

Root  Crms. — Turnips,  earrots,  beets,  onions,  and  garlic  yield  enor- 
mously.   The  onions  are  the  large  white  onions,  and  cannot  bie  excelled. 
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The  other  roots  have  been  planted  in  such  small  quantities  that  the  yield 
and  cost  of  production  cannot  be  estimated.  The  beet  grows  to  a  wery 
\$m  size  at  Dona  Ana,  and  at  San  Elixario,  60  miles  further  south. 

Potatoes.— The  Irish  yields  nothing  but  weeds,  which  are  very  luxo- 
hant.    The  sweet  potato  is  never  planted. 

Fruit  CuUvre. — Very  little  Attention  is  given  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit, 
other  than  tlie  grape.    Peach  and  apple  trees  are  planted  or  set  out,  with 
intervals  between  them  of  16  or  20  leet^  forming  small  orchards;  but  the 
trees  are  never  trimmed,  and  the  fruit  is  rarely  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
trees  until  it  is  ripe.     Apple  trees,  however,  are   not  found  below  Limi- 
tar,  nor  above  El  Paso  del  Norte.  The  apples  brought  from  them  are  small 
and  sweet,  and  may  be  kept  fresh,  it  is  said,  all  the  year.     The  trees 
yield  well,  and  it  might  be  made  a  profitable  crop.     No  disease  of  any 
firuit  tree  is  observed.     Budding  and  grafting  are  unknown;  and  I  have 
never  heard  of  any  instance  of  transplanting  except  of  the  grape.     The 
grape-vine  grows  in  the  foniir*of  a  bush;  is  bare  of  branches  for  two  to  two 
and  a  half  feet,  and  rarely  attains  a  height  above  three  andahalfte 
^ur  feet.      It  is  propagated  by  transplanting  roots,  and  by  cuttings. 
Either  is  buried  in  the  ground  six  feet  apart.    At  the  end  of  two  years 
the  first  liears  grapes;  the  second  at  the  end  of  three  years.     In  October, 
at  Socorro,  the  dirt  is  drawn  up  on  the  roots,  and  against  the  main  stem, 
until  It  nearly  reaches  the  branches.     About  the  Ist  erf  March  it  is  drawn 
away  from  the  roots— not  baring  them— and  formed  into  drains  from  16 
to  20  feet  in  length,  for  irrigation.     As  soon  as  this  is  accomplished, 
tl^  vines  are  pruned;  removing  all  the  dead   branche.«i,  and,  cutting 
off  all  the  young  branches  of  the  preceding  year  a  few  inches  from 
their  on^in,  the  vines  have  no  other  support  than  the  main  stem.     One 
bush  will  yield  annually  about  half  a  gallon  of  hx^dy— aguardiente. 
Two  years  ago  a  vineyard  could  be  bought  for  60  cents  per  bush;  now 
they  are  worth  $1 .     The  removal  of  the  dirt  from  the  roots  may  be  so 
timed  as  to  delay  the  budding  of  the  crop,  and  thus  save  it  from  the  lace 
frosts.    They  are  never  embanked  at  Dona  Ana.   At  Socorro  the  bunches 
of  grapes  are  picked,  about  the  middle  of  September,  for  brandy;  they 
are  placed  in  the  shade  for  four  days,  then  u^ad  and  pressed  by  the  bare 
feet  upon  a  leathern  sieve:  the  juice  and  skins  ruti  into  a  raw-hide  vat, 
where  they  remain  for  18  to  25  days,  when  the  brandy  is  distilled  and 
put  away,  uacolored,  in  earthen  jars.    The  grapes  for  wine  arc  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  vines  until  fully  ripe,  when  they  are  picked,  put  away  for 
four  days  in  the  shade,  and  tread  out  in  the  same  manner  by  the  feet-  the 
husks  arc  separated  from  the  must,  and  the  last  is  boiled,  placed  in  raw- 
hide vats,  the  mouths  of  which  are  closed  by  dirt,  supported  on  strips  of 
wood.     When  fermentation  ceases,  the  wine  is  drawn  off  and  stored  away 
m  casks  or  porous  earthen  jars.    The  brandy,  or  aeuardiente,  is  color- 
less.   The  wines  are  red,  sweet,  and  acidulous.    The  former  is  called 
wno  arropmdOf  the  last  vino  bkmeo.     There  are  two  varieties  of  grape — 
the  muscatel  and  the  black  grape.    The  first  is  white,  and  is  esteemed 
the  most.    The  fin^t  wine  is  made  by  seueting  the  best  bunches  of 
muscatel,  and  picking  from  them  the  fioeet  and  ripest  grapes,  which  aro 
pressed  without  the  stems. 

Fyireti  Ouitwe  is  unheard  of,  thongh  they  are  careful  of  the  ffew  sparse 
groves  of  cotton-wood  that  skirt  the  river,  and  use  it  for  all  mechanical 
purposes,  as  well  as  for  fuel. 
31 
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Manures. — Lime  and  plaster  are  never  lued  for  manure;  the  soil  is 
ilU  of  salts,  and  requires  regetable  matter.  • 

Meteorology.— At  Socorro,  I860,  theraoomuter,  F .,  max.  104°,  June  20; 
Bin.  1^,  December  6. 


llax.Min.M«>B. 

Max.  Mia  Mean. 

Max.  Min.  Meaa. 

Max.  Mm.  Maao. 

Jm.  ei     19    49.9 
nk  C8     IS    4S.7 

Mar.  7S      99    49.90 
Apr.  85      ^    56.8 
May  95     M    0.19 

Juaa  104    45    78.91 
Jaly   109    59    81.7 

Apg'  i<o  o  <n.90 

Sep.     99      51    75.8 
Oct.     80      39    65.5 
Ifor.  69     91    44.13 

Wiaur. 

Qf^rio^. 

Sommar. 

Autono. 

Max.    Min.  Biaan. 
••         8         38 

Max.    Mia.   Mean. 
85.1      38        56.1 

Max.    Min.    Maan. 
109      55.9         77 

Biax.      Min.    Maan. 
85.9      97.9       61.1 

Annual.— MazimuiQ,  59. 1 ;  minimnm,  39. 1 ;  mean,  64.9. 


f\dl  of  rain  or  tnou. 


Dea.    .44) 

Jan.    .00S.96 

Pcb.  .saS 


Mar.  .06  > 

Apr.   .49S  .60 
May  .151 


Jinr 


Jane    .17 > 
July  1.99  S  9 
Aug.   .54) 


Sept.    .94) 
Oct.   1.81  S  9.97 
Not.   .mS 


anual. — 6.53  inche*. 
Mmra  km  Uikn  in  1851,  bat  not  44Bbte  tha  qnantitj. 

The  ibllowinff  vegetables  are  dried  here;  and,  when  cooked  a  year 
after,  are  as  fresh  as  when  tliey  were  picked: 

TomaiOf  picked  ripe,  split  open,  and  dried  in  the  sui^. 

Englith  Pea,  picked  green,  placed  on  dirt  floors,  dried  in  th«  ahade. 

fibop  BeaUf  picked  green,  steeped  in  warm  water,  placed  on  planks  in 
tba  ana  to  dry. 

Smmehf  picked  green,  cut  in  slices,  dried  on  planks  in  the  aiiD. 

Anioy,  picked  green,  stoeped  in  warm  water,  bung  up  9md4gntd  in 
tha  sun. 

Very  good  raisins,  though  small,  are  made  by  drying  the  gimpca  on 
tha  boDches  hung  up  in  tbeihouse. 

TbJa  is  a  sketch  of  the  customs  of  the  farmers  in  thi«  country,  in  an 
afManUnral  point  of  view,  and  can  give  to  the  Commissioner  very  little 
infMBfttkln  raloable  to  agri4ulture.    This  is  neculiariy  a  grazing  ocran- 

Sf,  and  one  of  the  finest  porhapa  in  the  world.  The  natives,  until  the 
niliad  States  troope  came  liere,  planted  banly  sufficient  for  their  indi- 
vidoal  use,  and  they  plant  very  little  more  now,  thou^  the  love  of  silver 
has  inducod  them  to  afford  aufiicient  to  subsist  the  troops.  Yet  the  lands 
an  rich,  and,  could  they  be  irrigated  so  as  not  to  require  the  working  of 
the  crop  .to  be  suspended,  would  yield  extraordinarily.  It  will  show, 
however,  in  a  slight  degree^  that  the  people  are  primitive  and  ignorant; 
awl  anything  tha!  will  lend  to  throw  influence  in  the  way  to  give  them 


iolaUigeaoe,  will  tend  to  improve  agriculture  and  every  other  art  here. 
Tbey  need  first  to  be  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  then  the  free  eiieol»> 
tien  of  every  means  of  conveying  inteltigence,  especially  newapapen  and 
joumaia. 

Very  respectfully^  jrour  obedient  servant, 

o.   r.      ,1         »   o  ^  J.  F.  HAMMOND. 

Uis  Excellency  J.  8.  Calhoun, 

Santa  Pk,  New  Mexico, 


EZKCUTIVC  DCPARTMKNT,    SaNTE  Fk,  N«W  MrxICO, 

Mmuay  90,  18t8. 
Sik;  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  to  you  the  accompanying  comnraot- 
cation  in  response  to  a  Circular  of  yours,  asking  for  useful  mibnnatieR. 
Genepl  Baiitl,  the  writer  of  the  communication,  is  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful, mtelligent,  and  reliable  men  in  the  Territory. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

„       ^  J.  S.  CALHOUN. 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewbakk, 

0»mmi$9ianer  of  Patents. 

Albu(4urk(4Ue,  New  Mexico, 

November  \Q,\^i. 
Sir:  I  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  6th  October,  enclo^ 
aiag  a  Circular  fiom  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  requesting  infonnatioa 
OB  a  variety  of  points  connected  with  the  interesting  and  important  sub* 
ject  of  agricultape.  I  must  plead  a  press  of  business  in  getting  in  the 
present  crop,  and  other  affiiirs,  as  an  excuse  for  this  long  delay  in  answer* 
ing  yon. 

lou  are  aware  that  we  have  none  but  mud  fences  in  this  country,  and 
but  few  of  those;  so  that  we  have  to  labor  without  ceasing,  when  the 
alcalde  gives  the  order  to  gather  com,  lest  we  be  left  behind  and  have 
our  corn  destroyed  by  the  stock,  when  turned  loose  without  tenders. 
Next  year  aome  of  ua,  I  trust,  will  be  relieved  from  this  inconvenience, 
as  we  iolBiid  to  have  oar  lands  enctosed  by  means  of  ditches  and  walla, 
(tiaiber,  3rou  know,  in  the  Rio  Abajo,  is  quite  out  of  the  question.)    I 
have  sever  seen  a  field  of  com  in  this  Territory  well  matured  befNe  it 
wia  gathered.    This  results  firom  two  fimlia:  in  the  first  place,  we  are 
renpelled  (at  least,  find  it  preferable)  to  wait  until  the  strong  winds  of 
the  spring  cease  befi>re  we  plant  com,  aa  they  are  extreonely  detrimental 
to  vegaiation;  and,  in  the  second  place,  we  are  always  hurried  i&  gath- 
«rui9  in  the  fttll.    You  are  aware  of  the  fret  that  we  are  dependent  upon 
iwigaiion;  for  which  purpose,  however,  the  Del  Norte,  with  ptoper  in- 
dustry, affi>rds  every  facility.    This  would  seem,  at  the  first  view,  to 
woder  all  seasons  for  cropping  equal;  but  such  is  not  the  case.    I  find, 
even  with  my  short  experience  in  this  country,  that  irrigation  but  par- 
tially supplies  the  plac«  of  rain.     When  showers  fall  copiously  during 
the  time  that  wheat  and  com  are  growing,  they  aflTord  a  much  bettw 
yield,  notwithstanding  abundant  irrigation.    I  was  at  a  Iofs  to  account 
t^r  this,  until  I  examined  an  excellent  treatise  on  agricultural  chemistry. 
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in  which  I  found  that  the  food  of  planU  deriyed  firom  the  atmoephwe  is, 
periiaps,  gwater  than  that  derived  from  the  aoii,  and  that  the  fidl  of  laia 
It  necessary  to  bring  down  those  chemical  ingredients  that  enter  so 
largely  into  the  composition  of  vegetation,  both  by  the  root  and  the  foli- 
age. The  last  four  years,  1  am  informed  by  the  citizens,  have  been  ex- 
cessively dry  during  the  farming  season.  The  close  of  the  present  sea- 
son, abont  the  lime  corn  vras  filing,  was  more  favorable;  we  had  an 
abundance  of  rain ;  corn-crops  were  fine.  I  must  further  premise  that 
my  experience  in  this  coiiinry  is  quite  limited,  having  spent  but  one 
entire  year  here,  and  that  I  labor  under  many  inconveniences,  such  as 
the  want  of  implements  of  husbandry,  and  a  variety  of  seeds  of  approved 
classes.  The  corn  of  this  eountry  seems  to  be  of  a  primitive  character, 
and  the  ploughs  equally  so.  My  own  actual  operations  have  been  con- 
fined to  a  garden  and  vineyard.  I  find  that  all  vegetables  adapted  to  the 
climate  grow  well;  and  have  succeeded  in  saving  a  tolerable  variety  of 
seeds  for  the  next  year,  whdch  (being  fresh)  will  be  more  likely  to  ger- 
minate than  those  procured  from  seed-stores  in  the  Slates,  as  they  gener- 
ally send  us  those  the  sprouting  of  which  has  been  for  some  years 
barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations;  hence  I  promise  you  for  the  next 
year  a  more  satisfactory  account,  ^gain,  lands  here  are  not  measured 
with  even  an  attempt  at  accuracy.  They  sometioies  buy  and  tell  merely 
the  privilege  of  the  water  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  in  the  day,  or 
days  in  the  week,  as  the  case  may  be,  without  much  regard  to  the  qual- 
ity of  the  land .  W  hen  they  measure  at  all ,  it  is  done  merely  by  a  certaia 
number  of  varas  fronting  the  accquia  (or  ditch)  for  watering,  and  may 
run  back  ad  infinitum;  hence  1  can  give  no  data  better  than  guesswork, 
for  the  present,  as  to  the  yiald  per  acre.  Agriculture  here  is  confined  to 
wheat,  com,  beans,  some  inferior  classes  of  peas,  pepper,  onions,  and 
grapes.     There  is  nothing  mised  for  export. 

1  will  now  cease  ramblirig  over  this  subject,  and  answer  such  ques- 
tions contained  in  the  Circular  as  may  have  any  application  to  this 
country,  further  apprizing  you  that  my  farm  lands,  this  year,  have  been 
rented  and  cultivated  after  the  manner  of  the  country. 

Wheat.— Gu&no  is  not  used  here  at  all.  The  only  means  used  for 
fertilizing  is  that  of  irrigation,  a^id  answers  a  valuable  purpose.  I  do 
not  know  whether  or  noi  gypsum-  would  be  beneficial  to  this  soil.  If  it 
would,  and  1  so  find  it  in  experiments  that  I  intend  to  make,  it  will  well 
nigh  supersede  the  use  of  all  other  means  of  fertilization ,  ex  ept  irrigation, 
as  there  is,  quite  convenient, an  inexhaustible  abundanc«',  the  use  of  which 
is  unknown.  I  am,  however,  of  opinion,  that  decayed  vegetable  mould- 
is  more  wanting  than  anylbuig  else.  Crops  are  always  gathered  very 
clean,  and  the  land  pastured  until  Jt  is  bare,  and  never  fallowed.  But 
the  greatest  difficulty  we  have  to  contend  with  is  what  is  here  called  the 
joto,  which  seems  to  he  t  compound  of  earthy  salts.  If  some  practi- 
cable means  of  destroying  or  neutralizmg  these  salts  could  be  devised, 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  would  be  reclaimed  and  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion. The  average  ))rodu<tt  per  acre  1  cannot  give,  as  lands  are  not 
measured  by  the  acre;  but  wheat,  taking  the  two  extremes  dependent 
on  the  manner  of  cultivation,  will  produce  frum  thirty-six  to  fi(ty-fold. 
The  time  of  sowing  is  Febiuary  and  March ;  and  the  time  of  harvestings 
the  latter  part  of  July  and  first  of  August.  There  is  no  preparation  of 
the  seed  more  than  tlireshiog  and  cleaning  in  the  wind.     Our  wheat  ia 
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not  mixed  with  cockle,  dieat,  rape,  tares,  or  any  other  nozioiis 
bearing  grain.  They  generally  sow  wheat  here  much  thinner  than  in 
oUier  parts  of  the  State— I  would  say  something  less  than  a  boshei  lo 
the  acre.  Many  plough  but  once;  others  twice.'  The  ordinary  plough- 
ing is  a  mere  scratchingcf  the  surfiM^  with  the  rude  plough  of  the  eonU' 
try.  The  yield,  I  presuire,  has  been  stationary  from  the  earliest  settle- 
ment of  the  country.  The  rotation  in  crops  is  cora  and  wheat  alternately. 
I  have  seen  no  Hessian  fly  or  weevils  in  this  country,  and  perhaps  the 
fly  might  be  gotten  rid  of  in  the  States  by  the  general  introduction  of 
seed  from  this  country,  as  there  is  no  fly  here,  and-as  the  straw  is  much 
harder  than  any  known  in  the  States,  being  so  britUe  that  we  cannot 
bind  our  wheat  with  it.  The  average  price  of  wheat  is  ^4  per/an^ga, 
{H  bushel.) 

Com. — I  can  give  nothing  definite  as  to  the  product  per  acre,  but  sup- 
pose it  will  range  between  3t)  and  50  bushels.  The  cost  of  production  I 
cannot  give.  Labor  by  the  day  can  be  had  at  3  or  4  bits;  by  the  month 
at  from  $4  to  $20.  There  is  but  one  system  known  to  this  country — 
that  is  by  means  of  the  rude  plough  alluded  to,  the  hoe,  and  irrigation. 
With  good  turning- ploughs  for  the  purpoeeof  fallowing,  common  shovel- 
ploughs  for  stirring  the  earth,  and  cultivating  harrows  to  place  the  sur- 
fiue  m  a  condition  for  irrigation,  the  tillage  of  corn  would  be  much  im- 
proved. By  fallowing  after  harvest,  decomposed  vegetable  matter  would 
be  supplied,  and  the  land  would  be  left  in  a  good  condition  for  planting 
in  the  spring,  without  rebreaking.  We  would  first  water  in  the  spring, 
then  run  deep  furrows  and  plant,  cultivate  with  shovel-ploughs  until  the 
eom  is  about  half-leg  high,  harrow  down  the  sur&ce,  and  iirigate;  and 
soon  in  rotation. 

OatSf  Barley t  and  RyCj  are  not  cultivated  here  to  any  extent  Peas 
ami  betM9i»  are  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent;  but  of  the  yield  per 
acre  I  am  ignorant.    Peas  are  not  cultivated  as  a  renovating  crop. 

Clever  and  Chraneu. — ^There  is  no  grass  cultivated  here.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  Lucem  and  herdsgrass,  or  rad-top,  would  be  the  best  for  this 
country  for  meadow. 

Dairy  Hiubandry. — This  is  a  term  unknown  among  us.  There  is 
some  cheese  made  from  goat  milk;  butter,  none.  I  have  but  few  milch 
cows,  and  they  yield  but  little  milk,  owing  to  the  unnutritious  charac- 
ter of  the  grass  in  the  river  bottom. 

Neat  OaUtle. — The  depredations  of  the  surrounding  Indians  have 
nearly  drained  the  country  of  all  kinds  of  cattle,  and  stopped  the  rearing 
of  others,  if  we  had  efficient  protection  from  Indians,  the  rearing  oi 
cattle  and  animals  of  any  graminivorous  kind  would  cost  comparatively 
nothing.  This  is  really  the  natural  resource  of  the  country;  and  the 
salubrity  of  the  atmosphere,  with  the  rich  pasturage  that  can  be  had  at 
all  seasons,  if  it  were  safe,  renders  this  country  capable  of  producing  and 
sustaining  animal  life  and  health  to  an  extent  perhaps  uriknowo  to  any 
other  land.  And  a  little  aid  firom  agriculture,  and  from  the  Patent 
Offiee,  in  the  supply  of  suggestions  in  the  Annual  Reports,  and  choice 
seeds,  which  could  be  sent  by  mail  or  by  the  quartermaster's  department, 
would  soon  make  New  Mexico  the  Goshen  of  North  America.  Native 
cattle  sUod  the  winters  here  much  better  than  those  brought  in;  and 
hence  we  should  improve  the  native  stock  by  introducing  breeders  for 
the  purpose  of  crossing,  not  superseding.     The  mode  of  breaking  oxen 
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hones,  though  diffei^nt  in  detail,  is  the  same  in  principle;  that  is, 
ftrat  to  break  the  animars  spirit  or  neck.  But  ^ith  regard  to  oxen: 
The  rope,  or  lariat,  is  thrown  over  the  animal's  head,  horns,  or  neck. 
He  is  made  fast,  and  then  the  yoke,  with  tugs  of  raw  hide,  is  bound  to 
die  homs^  the  usual  way  of  yoking;  and  then  a  log  is  connected  with 
the  yoke.  The  breakers,  then,  with  goads,  (poles  some  ten  feet  long,) 
commence  toFturing  and  goli'iing  the  animals  until  they  are  run  dawn 
and  Uieir  spirits  broken.  This  operation  is  accompanied  by  whoops 
md  yells  of  a  hideous  charaeter,  resembling  the  wild  Indian  war-whoop, 
the  barking  of  dogs,  the  shouting  of  women,  and  the  bellowing  of  the 
tortured  animals;  every  period  being  wound  up  by  the  household  word 
emmf9.  *  I  have  never  heard  of  a  &iure  in  breaking  oxen  in  this  coun- 
try.    Oxen  are  worth  from  $A0  to  $50  per  yoke. 

Hones  arid  Mules. — The  growing  of  these  animals  would  be  Tery 
|»Dfttable  if  we  had  protection  against  Indians.  The  expense  of  rearing 
a  eolt  to  three  years  old  would  be  trifling.  Brood  mares  and  colls 
should  be  treated  to  good  pasture  without  corn,  and  permitted  to  run 
loose.  The  Navajo  horses  are  the  best  in  the  world,  which  I  presume 
is  the  result  of  their  fine  pasturage,  healthy  and  temperate  climate,  and 
the  general  treatment  they  receive,  similar  to  that  ot  the  Arabs.  The 
best  method  of  gentling  a  horse  is  by  means  of  kind  treatment,  with  a 
auficiency  of  force  at  all  times  to  let  him  know  you  are  master.  The 
metiM>d  used  in  this  country  is  exclusively  force.  By  this  means  an 
anhnal  may  be  subdued,  buit  he  can  never  be  made  your  friend.  The 
Spaoish  bit  and  Spanish  saddle  are  great  improvements  on  the  Amen- 
can  patterns;  and,  with  them,  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  the  horse  or 
mule  to  throw  his  rider.  For  the  harness,  gentle  means  should  be  used, 
and  great  precaution  that  the  animal  receives  no  fright  from  his  trap- 
pings, for  it  will  last  him  through  life;  and  wherever  the  same  thing 
happens  to  him  again,  he  wall  again  be  frightened;  and  if  he  succeeded 
in  running  away  the  first  time,  he  will  try  it  the  second.  A  team  once 
ran  away  with  me,  and  forever  afterwards  one  of  the  horses,  notorious 
for  his  tricks,  tried  to  do  the  same  thing  over  when  he  passed  that  place; 
which  is  proof  conclusive  that  he  had  memory.  I  once  knew  a  dog 
ibwX  was  caughtjwhen  young,  in  a  steel-trap  by  the  toe;  and  forever 
aftnwards  he  would  become  furious  when  you  would  show  him  the 
steel-trap.  Hence,  animals  can  recollect  and  reward  kindness  as  well 
as  avenge  their  wrongs.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  no  animal  should 
ever  be  struck  for  any  purpose  other  than  to  put  it  in  motion ;  and  then 
never  forward  of  the  shoulder.  By  a  judicious,  kind  course  of  treat- 
ment, all  domestic  animals,  of  ordinary  disposition,  will  soon  become 
pets,  and  really  conceive  an  affection  for  their  masters,  and  will  do  any- 
thing for  them  that  they  can  be  made  to  understand  as  being  their  mas- 
ter's desire.  We  should,  a|  all  events,  recollect  that  animals  were  given 
to  us  through  kindness,  and  we  should  cause  them  no  more  pain  than 
is  absolutely  necessary.  The  suffering  of  domestic  animals  in  the  Cali- 
fornia emigration  has  been  immense,  and  has  created  a  moral  accounta- 
hHity  that  the  gold  recovered  will  never  answer. 

eA§ep  and  Iroo/.— Wool-growing  is  not  regarded  as  profiuble  here; 
bat  a  small  proportion  of  sheep  are  ever  shorn  of  their  fleeces,  for  these 
leaeOnt:  the  wool  is  very  coarse;  the  domestic  oonsfunption  does  not 
bear  the  proportion  of  one- tenth  to  the  amount  produced;  and  the  hifb 
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cost  of  transportation  does  not  seem  to  justify  the  exportation;  at  least 
people  act  as  though  they  thought  so.  Wool-growing,  then,  may  be 
said  to  cost  nothing  here  but  the  shearing,  as  the  sheep  are  raised  for 
food,  and  the  wool  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  price  of  wool 
here  is  from  three  to  five  cents  per  pound.  Transportation,  as  back 
freight,  might  be  had  perhaps  ht  five  cents — making  ten  cents.  I  sup- 
pose it  might  be  sold  in  the  States  for  twonty  cents  —making  a  profit  over 
all  cost  of  100  percent.  Then,  if  this  be  correct,  wool-growing  would  be 
profitable  here.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  climate,  soil,  pasturage, 
and  surface  of  the  country  are  as  well  adapted  to  sheep  and  wool-growing 
as  any  on  the  globe ;  and  by  intioducing  choice  breeds  of  sheep,  wool  might 
soon  be  made  the  staple  of  the  country.  I  believe  the  calculation  here  is, 
that,  counting  all  contingencies  with  good  shepherds,  (except  Indian  rob- 
beries,) the  stock  of  sheep  will  double  every  year. 

Hogs. — This  animal  is  not  raised  here  to  any  extent. 

Cotton  not  cultivated . 

Sugar-cane  not  cultivated. 

Rice  not  cultivated. 

Thbacco  not  cultivated. 

//emp  not  cultivated. 

Jloot  Crops. — Turnips,  carrots,  beets, <fcc.,  not  known  to  the  natives. 
But,  firom  limited  experiments,  I  am  satisfied  they  will  all  grow  well — 
better  than  ordinary. 

PotatoeSy  (Irish  and  Sweet.) — The  former  cultivated  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, and  in  some  parts,  and  in  some  seasons,  produce  well;  but  for  the 
last  two  years  there  seem  to  have  been  failures  throughout  the  Territory; 
which,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  is  for  the  want  of  a  renewal  in  the  seed. 
The  Irish  potato  grows  in  many  places  in  its  native  wildness;  but  it  is 
smalt.  No  doubt  some  excellent  kinds  could  be  produced  by  cultivation. 
The  sweet  potato  is  not  raised  here — for  what  cause  I  know  not;  it  is 
said  to  grow  finely  at  El  Paso;  but  it  is  not  cultivated  there,  because  the 
people  invariably  rob  the  hills  before  the  potatoes  are  matured.  Whether 
any  such  reason  originally  discouraged  the  cultivation  of  that  fine  escu- 
lent in  these  parts,  tradition  does  not  say;  but  it  is  left  as  a  case  of 
**  quizas,  quien  sabe  ? " 

Frttit  Culture. — There  is,  comparatively,  but  httle  fruit  raised  here. 
We  have  but  one  kind  of  apples — a  small,  white,  sweet  apple.  There  are 
peaches  of  an  excellent  quality;  and  these  fruits  might  be  raised  with 
great  success.  The  grape-vine  is  cultivated  here  to  some  extent,  and  a 
good  quantity  of  wine  made;  but  not  enough  to  supply  the  demand, 
as  they  are  constantly  bringing  wine  from  El  Paso  and  the  States.  The 
climate,  I  apprehend,  is  unsurpassed  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  I 
have  never  heard  of  a  failure  in  the  crop.  But  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine,  as  well  as  the  making  of  wine,  are  in  their  primitive  state. 

Manures. — This  is  a  thing  but  Uttle  thought  of;  and  perhaps  irrigation 
has  rendeied  it,  to  a  great  extent,  useless.  Manures  arc  very  hard  to 
make,  in  consequence  of  the  aridity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  it  cannot  be 
done  successfully  without  pits. 

MeUtorology.-^\  have  made  no  observations  of  this  character,  more 
than,  in  the  spring  there  are  ienribte  wind*,  and  in  the  summer  terrible 
hails,  and  during  the  winter,  in  the  mountains,  terrible  snows;  and,  take 
it  altogether,  it  is  a  terribly  dry  country. 
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I  have,  DO  doubt,  wearieq  your  Excelleucy,  if  you  have  read  this  all 
tbroDflll;  but  that  was  not  iiy  object,  I  aasure  you:  it  was  to  call  some 
atlenw>n  from  some  quarter  to  the  state  of  agriculture  in  this  ooun- 
-ttTy  and  for  that  purpose,  I  lave  endeavored  to  oe  somewhat  explicit  on 
all  points  having  any  applicdiion  to  this  region ;  in  order  that  it  mi^ht  be 

fenerally  known  how^we  live,  and  what  we  live  upon.  I  am  of  opinion, 
owever,  if  the  government  will  either  whip  the  Indians,  or  send  us 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  a  license  permitting  us  to  do  it  ourselves, 
that  every  other  good  thing  of  which  the  country  is  capable  will  follow. 
We  are  also  laboring  at  present  under  that  depression  of  morality  and 
industry  that  a  war  always  leaves  in  its  wake;  but  we  are  gradually  im- 
proving. ' 
I  am;  with  sentiments  of  high  consideration,  yours,  dec, 

S.  M.  BAIRD. 
Hon.  J.  S.  Calhoun, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico. 
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Executive  Department,  Santa  Fr,  New  Mexico, 

JoMtary  30,  1852. 

Sir:  At  my  request  my  friend,  General  Manual  Alvarez,  prepared  the 
accompanying  letter  in  response  to  your  <' Agricultural  Circular."  Gen- 
Mil  Alyarez  is  a  native  of  Spain,  and  has  been  a  resident  of  this  Terri- 
'fOTf  icir  nearly  thirty  years,  and  no  one  here  or  elsewhere  has  a  higher 
MMM  fcr  probity  and  generil  intelligence;  and  if  any  useful  information 
mk^ftmn  this  Territory  u|)on  the  subject  on  which  he  has  written,  I 
aai  MMiBfcfcfl  to  the  opinion  you  will  find  it  in  the  letter  which  I  now 
foi'iNud  to'yov. 

With  gnat  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

j  J.  S.  CALHOUN. 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank,  ' 

Commissioner  of  Patents. 


Santa  Fe,  October  22,  1841. 

Sir:  In  obedtence  to  the  note  of  your  excellency,  of  the  present 
month,  relative  to  the  answers  that  you  desire  me  to  give^o  the  Agrical- 
tural  Circular  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  of  the  United  States,  I 
subjoin,  in  conformity  therewith,  what  I  myself  know  respecting  the  same 
particulars,  and  the  facts  tkat  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  since  the 
receipt  of  your  said  very  valuable  note. 

With  which  1  remain,  most  respectfully,  your  very  obedient  and  sin- 
cere servant,  , 

I  MAN'L  ALVAREZ. 

His  Excellency  J.  S.  Calhoun, 

Chvemor  of  New  Mexico. 


Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico, 

0ct9btr,  1851. 

Sir:  Before  answering  any  of  the  questiont  oontaioed  in  your  Cireniar 
on  Agriculture,  I  have  thought  proper  to  preface: 

That  New  Mexico,  being  in  one  of  the  highest  portions  of  North 
America,  enjoys  an  atmosphere  of  which  the  air  is  sufficiently  rarified  to 
absorb  quickly  the  humidity  which  is  found  on  its  surface;  and  that, 
owing  to  this  circumstance,  and  to  its  soil  being  generally  stony  and 
sandy,  the  waters  that  flow  from  its  mountains  sink  at  a  short  distance 
from  their  entrance  into  the  valleys  and  banks  of  the  rivers. 

That  to  these  same  causes  is  to  be  ascribed  the  fact  that  the  grass 
which  grows  and  is  found  during  the  whole  year  on  its  mountains  and 
level  plains  (and  lekicA  is  ahoays  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  snow 
which  falls  in  winter  and  to  the  spring  rains)  constantly  seasons 
itself,  and  that  it  preserves  from  one  season  to  another  the  nutritive  sub- 
stance which  nourishes  wild  and  domestic  animals  throughout  the  whole 
Territory  all  the  year  round. 

That  it  is  also  owing  to  these  circumstances  that  all  plants  cultivated 
by  man  in  this  Territory  ought  to  be  grown  where  running  water  reaches, 
as  only  irrigated  land  preserves  its  fertility. 

To  all  this  is  ascribed  the  belief  that  New  Mexico  will  never  be  an 
important  country  for  the  {nroduction  of  cereals  for  exportation,  even  sup- 
posing that  easy  and  cheap  means  could  be  found  for  conveying  them 
to  foreign  parts. 

So  also,  it  is  believed,  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  that,  as  soon 
as  some  security  can  be  given  here  to  property  and  estates,  these  will 
increase  in  great  number,  and  produce  not  only  articles  of  sustenance  for 
the  country,  but  also  for  exportation,  as  some  have  always  been,  and 
iocraase  their  wealth  by  diminishing  the  expense  of  their  maintenance  in 
•all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Ouano  is  not  known  in  this  country. 

Whsat. — Wheat  is  sown  during  the  month  of  April,  and  is  harvested 
from  the  end  of  July  to  the  end  of  August.  One  fiinega  (a  hundred 
weight  measure)  is  allotted  to  every  acre,  and  this  quantity  of  seed  and 
land  yields,  one  year  with  another,  20  fanegas. 

No  preparation  is  here  made  for  sowing.  The  plough  only  penetrates 
from  two-and-a-half  to  three  inches.  As  the  lands  only  yield  when 
irrigated,  this,  oflen  repeated,  and  performed  frequently  by  careless  per- 
sons, causes  the  soil  to  become  impoverished  and  lessens  the  crops. 

To  sow  wheat,  the  earth  is  first  irrigated,  after  which,  when  it  has 
taken  root,  it  is  again  watered;  this  is  further  repeated  in  15  days,  and 
also  as  soon  as  it  appears  in  flower.  It  is  the  custom  here  to  sow  wheat 
and  com  alternately.  These  are  the  only  important  facts  of  what  can 
be  here  called  general  crops.  It  is  thought  that  irrigation  in  the  autumn 
is  one  of  the  best  remedies  against  most  of  the  insects  that  injure  cultiva- 
tion; however,  this  is  little  practised. 

The  price  of  grain  and  flour  this  year  (1861)  has  been  higher  than 
at  any  tmie  these  30  years,  in  this  part.  In  Santa  Fe,  wheat  flour  sold 
hj  the  hundred  weight  for  $12,  and  the  fanega  of  com  the  same.  Pre> 
TionaJc)  the  arrival  of  General .  Keaimy,  the  price  of  these  articles  had 
oaly  varied  from  3  to  C  per  cent,  the  fanega. 
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It  mast  be  obwrved  thaK  wheat,  whether  measured  by  the  hal/fane^a 
or  the  almudf  is  in  eitliet  case  measured  even;  whereas,  com,  in  the 
MUB0  measures,  is  heaped  jup;  aud  that  the  flour  of  both  grains  is  always 
measured  heaping. 

The  weight  of  an  almud  of  wheat  flour  rarely  exceeds  11  pounds,  or 
at  the  rate  of  132  pounds  (he  fanega.  Although  in  commerce  the  almud 
of  wheat  flour  and  of  corameal  is  now  receiv^  at  the  rate  of  12  pounds, 
or  144  pounds  the  fanega,  the  fact  is  that  wheat  seldom  weighs  more 
than  1^  pounds  the  &qega,  and  corn  seldom  Uas  tlian  164  pounds. 
I^e  fiinega  of  wheat  give)B  httle  more  than  10  almuds  of  com  heaping, 
while  that  of  com  gives  sometimes  Id",  or  about  that. 

Gfrn,  or  Maize. — Every  almud  of  this  seed  is  sown  in  the  same  space 
of  ground  that  a  fanega  or  sown  wheat  would  require — say  an  acre;  and 
this  generally  yields  about  21  fanegas. 

To  sow  maize,  the  soil  is  watered  in  the  beginning  of  May;  after- 
wards, it  is  stirred  up  when  the  plant  has  three  or  four  ears;  then  it  is 
watered  towards  the  20th  of  June,  for  turning  it  up  with  oxen;  and  is 
again  watered  when  the  sprigs  begin  to  loosen  the  ear. 

Maize  is  usually  employed  as  flour  for  human  food  and  as  raw  grain 
for  animals.  The  manuring  of  land  is  not  much  practised;  and,  when 
it  is,  it  is  done  with  the  droppings  of  goats,  neat  cattle,  and  horses, 
which  are  taken  from  the  yards  where  they  are  enclosed  at  night.  Always, 
or  nearly  always,  the  lana  is  manured  a  short  time  before  sowing  in  the 
spring;  however,  as  manuring  is  little  attended  to  here,  no  one  can  give, 
at  present,  the  result  of  increased  production  from  this  cause. 

J^eana  and  Peas. — These  two  seeds  are  cultivated,  to  some  extent,  in 
some  parts  of  the  Territory,  after  a  crop  of  maize  or  wheat,  as  much  for 
a  change  of  soil  as  becau^  they  are  both  articles  of  consumption  for 
general  use.  It  has  not  ^n  observed  that  the  soil  thus  variea  deterio- 
rates faster  than  with  other  seeds.  These  two  seeds  are  sown  and  culti- 
vated both  in  the  same  way;  and,  in  former  years,  I  have  known  two 
almuds  of  beans,  (frijolesf)  sown  in  about  one-half  an  acre  of  good  soil, 
to  iffoduce  two  and  a  half  jTanegas  when  gathered. 

Barley. — This  is  treated  here  like  wheat,  and  is  cultivated  in  the  same 
way;  but  oats  and  rye  are  scarcely  known  to  us. 

CrroM.— The  only  grass  known  in  this  country  is  that  which  gw>ws 
spontaneously,  and  which  the  poor  are  wont  to  bring  down  in  caits  from 
the  mountains  and  marshes  to  sell  to  travellers,  dtc.  Neat  cattle,  and 
horses  that  are  kept  in  barns,  are  fed  with  wheat  and  corn-stalks. 

Neat  Cattle. — These  are  raised  with  no  further  expense  than  the 
wages  of  the  herdsman  who  takes  care  of  them,  and  his  board.  The 
pay  of  a  herdsman  is  now  $6  per  month. 

Famiers  generally  preftr  the  breed  imported  by  the  Spaniards,  as 
more  vigorous  and  better  able  to  withstand  the  severities  of  the  winter. 
Their  price,  after  they  become  three  years  old,  varies  at  the  present  time 
horn  $25  to  $30. 

The  raising  of  cattle  wsuld  be  very  profitable  were  it  not  for  the  con- 
tinual robberies  committed  by  the  Indian  hordes  that  infest  the  Territory. 

Hormt  and  Ahdsg. — The  only  cost  of  rearing  horses  and  moles  is  the 
Mfvioes  of  a  ntan  to  look  after  them  in  the  fialds  whwe  they  run  foose^ 
onc9  in  a  fortnight,  or  ofiener,  according  to  circumstances. 


The  raising  of  these  animals  would  be  very  profitable  were  it  not  for 
their  being  sn  msch  exposed  to  be  stolen  by  savages,  as  wdl  as  domsftic 
enemies.  The  price  of  working  Creole  mules  varies  now  from  $40  to 
$50. 

Sheep. — The  raising  of  sheep  would  be  perhaps  the  most  lucmtive 
speculation  in  the  country  were  it  not  for  the  danger  of  savage  enemies; 
because,  as  I  said  above  respecting  other  animals,  they  sustain  th«n- 
selves  on  what  grows  spontaneously  from  the  soil. 

This  country  enjoys  a  variety  of  temperature  very  convenient  for  sum- 
mering and  wintering  them;  and  if  the  breed  of  merino  sheep  were  in- 
troduced, it  is  thought  that  it  would  not  only  be  preserved  pure,  but  even 
improved,  being  productive  for  its  wool,  as  well  as  for  its  meat,  which 
is  much  esteemed  where  it  is  found.  They  should  be  managed  as  is 
done  in  Spain,  where  they  are  driven  to  pasture  every  spring  and  foil. 

The  net  weight  of  the  breed  of  sheep  that  we  now  have,  when  12  or 
15  months  old,  is  about  30  pounds.  The  fleece  is  then  estimated  to 
weigh  some  14  ounces.  The  sheep,  at  that  age,  are  now  valued  at  $2; 
and  the  wool,  at  the  time  of  shearing,  at  6  cents  the  pound. 

Hog9. — The  swine  that  are  found  here  are  not  of  the  first  quality,  as 
they  are  a  mixture  of  those  possessed  by  Creoles  and  of  those  brought 
from  Missouri  12  years  ago.  From  the  month  of  April  until  towards  the 
end  of  October  they  are  kept  enclosed  and  fed;  after  which  they  are 
turned  loose,  and  live  on  what  they  find.  When  they  are  about  a  year 
old,  they  are  fattened,  which  is  done  by  giving  them  three  fanegas  of 
maize.    They  usually  weigh  150  pounds,  and  upwards. 

Cotton,  Sugarcane ,  Rice,  and  Hemp. — These  are  not  cultivated  in 
this  country;  nor  is  it  thought  that  they  would  prove  profitable,  even  if 
nature  allowed  it. 

Tobacco. — A  species  of  tobacco  of  an  inferior  quality  is  cultivated. 
Missouri  tobacco  seed  has  been  sown  here;  but  in  a  couple  of  years  it 
becomes  hke  the  native  seed  of  the  soil.  This  is  considered  an  un- 
prafitable  crop,  and  is  Httle  cultivated. 

Carrots,  Beets,  ^c. — These  grow  here  very  well,  but  their  culture  is 
80  recent. that  it  cannot  yet  be  determined  whether  it  would  be  profitable 
or  not  to  grow  them  on  a  large  scale. 

Potatoes. — The  so-called  "  Irish  "  potatoes  were  introduced  by  the 
undersigned  several  times  during  the  last  15  years;  but  I  only  succeeded 
in  acclimating  one  seed,  presented  to  me  by  the  late  Governor  Bent, 
which  was  grown  on  his  place, on  the  Arkansas,  about  lOycars  ago.  The 
experience  had  of  the  culture  of  this  plant  is,  so  fisur,  very  slight.  Some 
years  it  has  succeeded  as  well  as  in  the  best  climates  in  the  world ;  and 
others,  the  seed  that  did  not  perish  yielded  but  a  very  slight  return. 
What  is  hitherto  known  here  ot  this  plant  does  not  authorize  our  estab- 
lishing any  data  concerning  it.  However,  it  is  supposed  that  if  the  seed 
which  is  produced  in  the  ball  of  the  potato  were  planted  several  times,  it 
would  easily  ac<;limate  itself ;  and  it  is  believed  that  planting  it  for  many 
SDccessive  years  from  the  eyes  of  the  potato  itself  finally  exhausts  its 
fimitftiUiess.  It  is  by  no  means  considered  impossible  to  acdimais  this 
piant,  since  small  wild  potatoes  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  surround- 
ui§  mountain  ranges;  and  it  is  beheved  that  this  is  the  true  seed  of  the 
potato,  although  it  requires  two  years  to  reach  the  state  of  perfection  in 
which  it  is  known  in  some  parts  of  the  world. 
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It  mast  be  observed  that  wheat,  whether  measured  by  the  halffane^a 
or  the  atmud,  is  in  either  case  measured  even;  whereas,  corn,  in  the 
Mine  measures,  is  heaped  pp;  aud  that  the  flour  of  both  grains  is  always 
measured  heaping. 

The  weight  of  an  almii4  of  wheat  flour  rarely  exceeds  11  pounds,  or 
at  the  rate  of  132  pounds  the  fanega.  Although  in  commerce  the  almud 
of  wheat  flour  and  of  corumeal  is  now  received  at  the  rate  of  12  pounds 
or  144  pounds  the  fanega,  the  fact  is  that  wheat  seldom  weighs  mon 
than  132  pounds  the  fanega,  and  corn  seldom  less  than  164  pounds. 
The  &nega  of  wheat  gives  litde  more  than  10  aimuds  of  com  heaping, 
while  that  of  corn  gives  sotnetimes  15",  or  about  that. 

Cbm,  or  Mit^se.— Every  almud  of  this  seed  is  sown  in  the  same  space 
of  ground  that  a  fanega  ot  «own  wheat  would  require — say  an  acre;  and 
this  generally  yields  about  21  fancgas. 

To>  sow  mai?e,  the  soil  is  watered  in  the  beginning  of  May;  after- 
mrrds,  it  is  stirred  up  when  the  plant  has  three  or  four  ears;  then  it  is 
watered  towards  the  20th  of  June,  for  turning  it  up  with  oxen;  and  is 
again  watered  when  the  sprigs  begin  to  loosen  the  ear. 

Mai2e  is  usually  employed  as  flour  for  human  food  and  as  raw  grain 
for  animals.  The  manuring  of  land  is  not  much  practised;  and,  when 
it  is,  it  is  done  with  the  droppings  of  goats,  neat  cattle,  and  horses, 
which  are  taken  from  the  yaards  where  they  are  enclosed  at  night.  Always, 
or  nearlv  always,  the  land  is  manured  a  short  time  before  sowing  in  the 
'spring;  however,  as  manuring  is  little  attended  to  here,  no  one  can  give, 
at  juesent,  the  result  of  increased  production  from  this  cause. 

Beans  and  Peas. — These  two  seeds  are  cultivated,  to  some  extent,  in 
some  parts  of  the  Territory,  after  a  crop  of  maize  or  wheat,  as  much  for 
a  change  of  soil  as  because  they  are  both  articles  of  consumption  for 
general  use.  It  has  not  been  observed  that  the  soil  thus  varied  deterio- 
rates faster  than  with  other  seeds.  These  two  seeds  are  sown  and  culti- 
vated both  in  the  same  way;  and,  in  former  years,  I  have  known  two 
aimuds  of  beans,  (frijoles,)  sown  in  about  one-half  an  acre  of  good  soil, 
to  produce  two  and  a  holf fanegas  when  gathered. 

Barley.— This  is  treated  here  like  wheat,  and  is  cultivated  in  the  same 
way;  but  oats  and  rye  are  scarcely  known  to  us. 

Grass.— The  only  grass  known  in  this  country  is  that  which  grows 
spontaneously,  and  which  the  poor  are  wont  to  bring  down  in  carts  from 
the  mountains  and  marshes  to  sell  to  travellers,  dtc.  Neat  cattle,  and 
horses  that  are  kept  in  barns,  are  fed  with  wheat  and  corn-stalks. 

Neat  Oa/^fe.— These  are  raised  with  no  further  expense  thah  the 
wages  of  the  herdsman  who  takes  care  of  them,  and  his  board.  The 
pay  of  a  herdsman  is  now  $6  per  month. 

Fanners  generally  prefer  the  breed  imported  by  the  Spaniards,  as 
more  vigorous  and  better  able  to  withstand  the  severities  of  the  winter. 
Their  price,  after  they  become  three  years  old,  varies  at  the  present  time 
from  $25  to  $30.  ^ 

The  raising  of  cattle  would  be  very  profitable  were  it  not  for  the  con- 
tiDual  robberies  committed  by  the  Indian  hordes  that  infest  the  Territory. 

Hones  and  Ahiies. — The  only  cost  of  rearing  horses  and  males  is  the 
•amoes  of  a  man  lo  look  after  them  in  the  fields  where  they  run  k>o«s, 
once  m  a  fortmght,  or  ofienrer,  according  to  circumstanoes. 
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The  raising  of  these  animals  would  be  very  profitable  were  it  not  for 
their  being  so  much  exposed  to  be  stolen  by  savages,  as  wdl  as  domestic 
enemies.  The  price  of  working  creole  mules  varies  now  from  #40  to 
$50. 

Sheep. — The  raising  of  sheep  would  be  perhafis  the  most  lucrative 
speculation  in  the  country  were  it  not  for  the  danger  of  savage  enemies; 
because,  as  I  said  above  respecting  other  animals,  they  sustain  them- 
selves on  what  grows  spontaneously  from  the  soil. 

This  country  enjoys  a  variety  of  temperature  very  convenient  for  suni- 
mering  and  wintenng  them ;  and  if  the  breed  of  merino  sheep  were  in- 
troduced, it  is  thought  that  it  would  not  only  be  preserved  pure,  but  even 
improved,  being  productive  for  its  wool,  as  well  as  for  its  meat,  which 
is  much  esteemed  where  it  is  found.  They  should  be  managed  as  is 
done  in  Spain,  where  they  are  driven  to  pasture  every  spring  and  fell. 

The  net  weight  of  the  breed  of  sheep  that  we  now  have,  when  12  or 
15  months  old,  is  about  30  pounds.  The  fleece  is  then  estimated  to 
weigh  some  14  ounces.  The  sheep,  at  that  age,  are  now  valued  at  $2; 
and  the  wool,  at  the  time  of  shearing,  at  6  cents  the  pound. 

Hogs. — The  swine  that  are  found  here  are  not  of  the  first  quality,  as 
they  are  a  mixture  of  those  possessed  by  Creoles  and  of  those  brought 
irom  Missouri  12  years  ago.  From  the  month  of  April  until  towards  the 
end  of  October  they  are  kept  enclosed  and  fed;  after  which  they  are 
turned  loose,  and  live  on  wnat  they  find.  When  they  are  about  a  year 
old,  they  are  fattened,  which  is  done  by  giving  them  three  fanegas  of 
maize.    They  usually  weigh  150  pounds,  and  upwards. 

Cotton,  Svgarcane,  Rice,  and  Hemp. — These  are  not  cultivated  in 
this  country;  nor  is  it  thought  that  the^  would  prove  profitable,  even  if 
nature  allowed  it. 

Tobacco. — A  species  of  tobacco  of  an  inferior  quality  is  cultivated. 
Missouri  tobacco  seed  has  been  sown  here;  but  in  a  couple  of  years  it 
becomes  like  the  native  seed  of  the  soil.  This  is  considered  an  un- 
profitable crop,  and  is  little  cultivated. 

Carrots,  Beets,  «^c. — These  grow  here  very  well,  but  their  culture  is 
so  recentthat  it  cannot  yet  be  determined  whether  it  ^uld  be  profitable 
or  not  to  grow  them  on  a  large  scale. 

Potatoes. — The  so-called  "  Irish  "  potatoes  were  introduced  by  the 
undersigned  several  times  during  the  last  15  years;  but  1  only  succeeded 
in  acclimating  one  seed,  presented  to  me  by  the  late  Governor  Bent, 
which  was  grown  on  his  place,  on  the  Arkansas,  about  10 years  ago.  The 
experience  had  of  the  culture  of  this  plant  is,  so  far,  very  slight.  Some 
years  it  has  succeeded  as  well  as  in  the  best  climates  in  the  worid ;  and 
others,  the  seed  that  did  not  perish  yielded  but  a  very  slight  return. 
What  is  hitherto  known  here  of  this  plant  does  not  authorize  our  estab- 
lishing any  data  concerning  it.  However,  it  is  supposed  that  if  the  seed 
which  is  produced  in  the  ball  of  the  potato  were  planted  several  times,  it 
wonld  easily  acclimate  itself;  and  it  is  believed  that  planting  it  for  many 
fQoces^ive  years  from  the  eyes  of  the  potato  itself  finally  exhausts  its 
fivitftilness.  It  is  by  no  noeans  considered  impossible  to  acclimate  this 
|)lMit,  since  small  wild  potatoes  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  surround- 
ug  mountain  ranges;  aad  it  is  believed  that  this  is  the  true  seed  of  liije 
potato,  although  it  requires  two  yean  to  reach  the  state  of  perfection  in 
which  it  is  known  in  some  parts  of  the  world. 
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f^''^  7Wt. — ^TTie  frnitsi  known  in  this  country  are  the  apple,  pear, 

pMch  gralkad  •n  quince,  apgicot,  grape,  and  plum.  Of  these,  only  the 
plom  u  iDdioenoas  to  this  climate;  for  altlioagh  wild  grapes  ara  found, 
file  shoots  of  the  vine  now  cnllivaicd  were  brought  from  Spain,  the  same 
as  the  seeds  of  other  fruits.  All  these  are  of  a  smiU  size  and  of  an 
agreeable  flavor;  still  the  grape  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  its  class,  and  of 
better  quality  than  any  to  be  found  on  this  continent,  north  of  this  lat- 
itude. 

All  these  fruits  have,  as  yet,  been  cultivated  on  so  small  a  scale,  and 
merely  for  consumption  at  dessert  and  between  meals,  that  no  estimate 
can  be  made  ofHheir  profitabUness.  Still  the  culture  of  the  vine  is  extend- 
ing somewhat;  wines  and  brandies,  of  good  quality,  are  manufactured; 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  soil  planted  with  vines  yields  as  much  or  more 
profit  than  that  sown  with  wheat  or  maize. 

Manure.— The  only  manufe  known  here  consists  of  the  droppings  of 
domestic  animals;  and  even  that  is  httle  used. 

Meteorology. -JThe  thermometer  varied  this  year  from  10°  to  899.  I 
have  no  monthly  returns.  Some  years  the  cold  and  heat  are  nearly  as 
extreme  as  in  Russia  and  Africa.  The  spring  rains  come  on  in  the 
months  of  April  or  May,  and  usually  continue,  twice  or  oflener,  from  16 
to  20  days.  The  autumn  rains,  as  they  are  called,  commence  in  Julv, 
and  last,  altogether,  from  20  to  26  days. 

Very  respectfully, 


Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank, 

Commissioner  of  Patents. 


MANUEL  ALVAREZ. 


UTAH. 


Washington  City,  January  25,  1852. 

Sir:  Your  Agricultural  Circular,  nvjuesting  information  on  the  subject 
of  the  agncultural  products  of  Utah,  is  before  me.  Utah  is  a  new  coun- 
ty, and  hence  has  not  had  tlie  advantage  of  a  culture  to  which  the  old 
SUtes  have  been  subjected;  but  it  is  in  the  hands  of  industrious  culti- 
vators, who  are  reaping  the  fiuit  of  their  honest  toil. 

The  valley  of  Great  Salt  Lake  has  come  more  immediately  under  my 
obaervaUon.  The  character  of  its  best  soil  is,  in  one  portion  a  vegetable 
loam,  m  another  a  mariy  loam,  and  a  third  a  gravelly  stratum,  containing 
aome  silica.  The  latitude  of  Great  Salt  Lake  city  is  40°  45'  44"  north! 
Its  altitude  is  4,300  feet.  The  climate  is  milder  and  drier  in  general 
'u  "o"i"t°  the  same  parallel  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  temperature  in 
the  Salt  Lake  valley  in  the  %f  inter  season  is  more  uniform  than  that  of 
the  AtlanUc  States  at  the  same  season,  the  thermometer  rarely  descend- 
ing to  zero.  There  is  but  little  rain,  except  on  the  mountains,  between 
ttie  Ist  of  May  and  the  1st  of  October;  and  hence  the  necessity  of  arti- 
ficial irrigation  in  most  places  which  are  susceptible  of  it.  Wheat,  rye, 
barley,  buckwheat,  oats,  and  Indian  corn  are  its  chief  agricultural  pro- 
ducti,  and  all  the  garden  vegetables  peculiar  to  the  middle  and  western 
fitatea  of  this  UnioM  are  produced  in  great  perfection.     Cotton,  sugar,  and 


rice  tie  not  susceptible  of  cultivation  in  the  region  described.    Tobacco 
and  sweet  potatoee  can  be  produced  in  Umited  quantities. 

As  to  the  neceadCiea  of  a  new  settlement,  so  remote  from  market,  and 
where  everything  produced  isconsumed  by  new  settlers  an  J  emigrants  on 
their  route  to  Calilornia  and  Oegon,  I  ara  unable  to  ijive  your  interrogato- 
ries any  definite  answer,  as  the  statistical  informaUon  is  not  before  me; 
and  not  being  a  practical  agriculturist,  I  must  content  myself  with  a  brief, 
and  very  general  and  imperfect,  statement  touching  tlie  interrogatories  re- 
ferred to,  without  reference  to  their  form  or  order. 

WhMt — The  l^MM,  club  headed,  and  seven-headed  wheat  frequently 
yield  from  60  to  70  bushels  to  the  acre,  but  the  average  product  is  from 
35  to  40  bushels  per  acre.  The  soil  is  first  ploughed  from  8  to  10  inches 
deep,  and  harrowed  two  or  three  times.  Seeding,  any  time  from  Septem- 
ber to  the  1st  of  May.  The  quantity  of  seed  used  per  acre  varies  from 
3  pecks  to  a  bushel  and  a  half;  and  the  harvest  is  from  June  uiiiil  the 
month  of  September. 

MaizCf  or  Indian  Oim^  produces  from  20  to  50  bushels  to  the  aore. 
The  best  and  usual  system  of  culture,  is  ploughing,  harrowing,  and  ir- 
rigating from  3  to  5  times. 

Dots  yield  from  25  to  50  bushels  per  acre  from  2  bushels  of  seed. 

Barley.— Avenge  yield  about  35  bushels  per  acre. 

Rye  J  Peas,  and  Beans  are  but  little  cultivated. 

Orasses. — Of  the  several  kinds,  the  best  for  hay  are  the  Deseret  clover 
and  the  muskeet  grass.  The  average  yield  is  about  2  tons  per  acre,  and 
the  price  is  usually  about  $10  per  ton. 

Turnips,  Beets,  Src— The  cultivation  of  these  roots,  as  a  field  crop,  ia 
on  the  increase.  The  sugar  beet  is  grown  in  great  abundance.  The 
average  yield  is  from  200  to  300  bushels  per  acre. 

Dairy. — The  average  yeariy  produce  of  butter  and  cheese  per  cow 
will  not  exceed  75  pounds.  After  June  the  grasses  dry  up,  the  cows  be- 
come fat,  and  give  but  little  milk.  The  average  price  of  butler  and 
cheese  is  25  cents  per  pound.  The  value  of  good  milch  cows  in  spring 
and  fall  is  from  $25  to  $30. 

Horses. — The  rearing  of  horses  and  mules  is  profitable. 

Sheep  and  Wool. — Wool-growing  is  very  profitable.  Price  per  pound, 
from  50  to  75  cents.  The  price  of  sheep  is  fVom  $3  to  .?5-  Large  bieeds 
of  sheep  are  more  profitable,  either  for  wool  or  mutton,  than  the  small 
breeds.  It  costs  no  more  to  produce  a  pound  of  fine  merino  than  of  or- 
dinary coarse  wool. 

Hoffs. — There  are  but  few  raised,  and  the  price  of  pork  :p  consequently 
dear. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHxN  M.  BERNHISEL, 

IMegcUs  from  Uteih. 

Hon.  Thos.  Ewbank. 
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^  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

[From  the  Coarier  tni  EiUfUMt.] 

^  EXPORTS  OF  BREADSTUFF8  AND  PROVISIONS. 

fable  exhibiiing  the  aggregate  value  of  Breadsiufs  and  Provisioru  ex- 
ported atmualfy  frtnn  1821  to  1351,  tnclusive. 


« 

1 

Vabe. 

Year  ending  SeptemberSO, 

1821 

$12,341,901 

Do 

do 

1822 

13,88ft,855 

Do 

do 

1823 

13,767,847 

Do 

do 

1824 

16,QS9,464 

Do 

do 

1826 

ll,e34,449 

Do 

do 

1826 

11,302,4% 

Do 

do 

1827 

11,686,666 

Do 

do 

1828 

11,461,144 

Do 

do 

1829 

13,131,858 

Do 

do 

1830 

12,076,430 

Do 

do 

1831            .            . 

VfSas^ 

Do 

do 

1832 

l!»,4Si,703 

Do 

do 

1833            -           - 

14,909,128 

Do 

do 

1834            -            -            . 

11,624,024 

Do 

do 

1835 

12,009,399 

Do 

do 

1836 

10,614,130 

Do 

do 

1837 

9,688,359 

Do 

do 

1838 

9,636,650 

Do 

do 

1839 

14,147,779 

Do 

do 

1840 

19,067,535 

Do 

do 

1841 

17,196,102 

Do 

do 

1842 

16,902,876 

9  months  ending  June  30^ 

1843 

11,204,123 

Year  end 

ing 

do 

1844 

17,970,135 

Do 

do 

1845 

16,143,421 

Do 

do 

1846 

16,143,421 

Do 

do 

1847 

27,701,121 

Do 

do 

1848 

68,701,921 

Do 

do 

1849 

37,472,751 

Do 

do 

1850 

38,166,507 

Do 

Total     . 

do 

* 

1S51             .            . 

• 
^                       •                        «    •                    • 

26,051,373 

659,326,573 
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VAUnB  or  IMVOKTS  CONTINUED. 


w 


M7 


\ 


tSSMMPMNf  exhUUmr  tht  t§tai  vahe  of  Impcrts  and  Me  /iiyirw  aan- 
tmmed  in  ih§  Umted  Slmtes,  mnd  DmneMtc  Exporta,  exekmve  ef  ^^- 
cifi,  during  each  Ji»cal  ye€ar  frmn  1821  /o  1851. 


Yflu. 


1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1881 

1832 

1833 

1834 

183S 

1836 

i837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

18I3* 

18U 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1861 


Total  imporU. 


Imports  eonmmed,  ez- 
chisiTC  of  specie. 


$62,585,724 

83,241,541 

77, 579, 267 

80,549,007 

%,  340, 075 

84, 974, 477 

79,484,068 

88,509,824 

74, 492, 527 

70, 876, 920 

103,191,124 

101,029,266 

108,118,311 

126,521,332 

149,895,742 

189,980,035 

140, 989, 217 

113,717,404 

162,092,132 

107,141,519 

127,946,177 

110,162,087 

64, 753, 789 

108, 435, 045 

117,254,564 

121,691,797 

146, 545, 638 

154,  ^,  928 

147,857,439 

178,136,318 

215,725,995 


$43, 6%,  405 

68, 367, 425 

51,308,936 

53,846,567 

66,395,722 

57, 652, 577 

54,991,108 

66, 975, 472 

54,741,571 

49, 575, 099 

82,808,110 

75, 327, 688 

83,470,067 

86, 973, 147 

122,007,974 

158,811,392 

113,310,671 

86, 552, 59S 

145,870,816 

86,250,335 

114,776,309 

87,996,318 

37, 294, 128 

97,390,548 

105,599,541 

110,048,859 

116,257,595 

140,651,902 

132,565,108 

164,032,033 

201,019,390 


Domeatic  produce  tx- 

portrd.exclusiTe  «f 

■peae. 

$43 

,671,894 

49 

874,979 

47 

155,408 

60, 

649,600 

66, 

944,745 

62, 

449,855 

57, 

878,117 

49, 

976,632 

55, 

087,307 

58, 

524,878 

59 

218,683 

61 

726,529 

69, 

950,856 

80, 

623,662 

100, 

459,481 

106, 

570,942 

94, 

280,895 

95, 

560,880 

101, 

625,533 

HI, 

660,569 

103, 

636,236 

91, 

799,242 

■     77, 

686,354 

99, 

531,774 

98, 

455,330 

101, 

718,042 

150, 

574,844 

130, 

203,703 

131, 

710,084 

134, 

900, 23:^ 

178, 

646,656 

•Nine  moaUia  ea^nf  Juae  30. 
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FOKBION  AND   DOMESTIC   KXPMtTS. 


^  tke  vdiue  of  thB  Ftnign  Esfort$t  Total  BsmtrUy 

rfS^McUy  and  tie  Tommgt  em^^jfed,  Aaring  each Ji§em  year 
/roml8Z\  to  1851.  | 


Y«r. 


1821 
ISB 
1893 
1834 
1896 
1896 
1837 
1838 
1899 
1830 
18^1 
1833 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
184U 
1841 
1842 

1843* 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 


Foreifn  Mere^MndiM 
exported,  exclusive 
of  specie. 


$10,824,429 

11,504,270 

21,172,436 

18,322,605 

23,793,588 

20,440,934 

16,431,830 

14,044,608 

12,347,344 

13,145,867 

13,077,069 

19,794,074 

17,577,876 

21,636,553 

14,756,321 

17, 767, 762 

17,162,232 

9,417,690 

10,626,140 

12, 008, 371 

8,181)235 

8, 078)  753 

5,339i335 

6, 214, 968 

7,584,781 

8,865,206 

6,166,754 

7,986,802 

8,641,091 

9, 475, 493 

9, 738, 695 


Toul  exporU. 


$64,974,382 

72,160,281 

74,699,030 

75, 986, 657 

99,535,388 

77, 596, 322 

82,324,827 

72,264,686 

72,358,671 

73,849,608 

81,310,583 

87,176,934 

90, 140, 433 

104,336,673 

121,693,577 

128,663,040 

117,419,376 

108,486,616 

121,628,415 

132,085,946 

121,851,803 

104,691,534 

84,346,480 

111,200,046 

114,646,606 

113,488,516 

158,648,632 

154,933,131 

145,755,830 

151,898,720 

217,517,130 


•lQBtaMUM«D4iiigJtt»» 


1,298,958 
1,334,699 
1,336,566 
1,389,1^ 
1,433,112 
1,534,191 
1,630,608 
1,741,392 
1,260,798 
I,l91,n6 
1,267,847 
1,439,460 
1,606,151 
1,766,967 
1,834,940 
1,888,103 
1,896,686 
1,996,640 
2,096,380 
2,180,764 
2, 130, 744 
1,098,391 

2,168,603 
2,280,095 
2,417,002 
2,568,085 
3,839,046 
3, 164|042 
3,334,015 
3,536,450 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CANALS. 

The  AUtmjf  Evening  Jowmal  nyi:  In  accordance  with  our  niQAl 
enstoni)  10011  after  the  cloae  of  canal  navigation,  we  now  preeent  our 
readera  with  a  pretty  full  account  of  the  amount  of  jnoperty  paaaing 
through  this  great  artery  for  the  three  pe^st  aeaaooa. 

The  canal  cloeed  aeveral  dajs  earlier  than  waa  anticipated,  and  so  rod- 
denly  that  a  large  amount  of  property,  consiating  principally  of  flour, 
wheat,  hariey,  and  beef,  destined  for  tide-water,  was  locked  up  in  the 
canal  between  Schenectady  and  Little  Falls;  which,  had  it  arrived  here, 
would  have  materially  altered  our  figures  for  this  year. 

SUHtment  thowmg  the  toUU  QytrntUy  of  each  article  which  came  to  the 
Bmlaen  river  on  all  the  canals  (hiring  the  years  1849,  1850,  and 
1861.  ««         r-  ,         , 


ArtieiM. 


The  FoRsar. 

Fur  and  peltry pounds 

Prodvet  0/ Wood. 

Boards  and  scantling ..  .feet 

Shingles 1,000 

Timber cubic  feet 

Staves pounds 

Woods  and  cords 

Ashes  (pot  and  peari). .  bbls. 

Agriculturk. 

Product  of  Ammais. 

Poric barrels 

Beef. k do 

Baeon pounds 

Cheese do    ^ 

Batter do 

Laid do 

Laid  oil gallons 

Wool pounds 

flidea do 

Tallow do 

Vegeiable  fhod. 

Ffevr. barraii 

Wheat buahels 


1849. 


554,531 


297,431,140 

51,258 

1,497,627 

154,159,359 
11,977 
31,289 


18&0. 


666,000 


425,095,442 

1,868,083 

1,666,362 

202,224,090 

12,411 

62,237 


73,885 

105,492 

8,477,754 

41,697,818 

20,880,409 

9,083,062 


12,731,402 
596,364 


3,363,087 

3,734,389 

383,942 


46,618 

97,259 

9,680,000 

32,584,000 

17,102,000 

8,278,000 

67,460 

11,986,000 

458,000 

578,000 


S,866,0n 

3,61<»,764 

478,306 


1851. 


484,160 


457,288,982 

57,706 

3,189479 

157,261,190 
13/MO 
28,198 


45,013 

77,798 

10,901,923 

26,698,945 

9,664i68 

10,814,940 

340,768 

10,617,406 

671,743 

267,310 


3,36e,46ft 
3,168^ 


I  > 


V'; 


9» 


I 
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Staiemeni — ContiniMd. 


ArtklM. 


Corn busheU 

Commeal.. barreli 

Btiley bnshelt 

Oats do 

Bran  and  shipstuffs..pouDd$ 

Peas  and  beans bushels 

Potatoes : 

Dried  fimit pounds 

AH  other  Agricultural  Pro- 
ducts. 


Cotton pounds 

Unmanufact'd  tobacco   do 

Hemp 

Claver  dt  grass  seeds    do 

Flaxseed 

Hops 

I 
Mak^vfactvres  . 

Domestic  spirits gallons 

Beer barrels 

Linseed  oil gallons 

Oil)  meal,  and  cake.,  pounds 

Starch 

Leather 

Furniture 

Agricultural  implements  . . . 

Bar  and  pig  lead 

Pig  iron 

Castings 

Machines  and  parts  thereof. 

Bioom  and  bar  iron 

hon  ware 

Domestic  woollens 

Domestic  cottons 

Domeatic  salt 

Foidgnsalt 


1848. 


6,121,270 


1,400,194 

2,407,896 

2,022,031 

160,234 

242,211 

780,369 


316,094 
1,896,056 


•   •   •   •  • 


2,479,098 
1 ,081 ,684 
1,877,806 


2,107,595 


5,532,610 
1,116,300 


Other  Articles. 

r 

Live  cattle,  liogs,  and 

abeep pounds 

AtoBe,  lime,  and  elaj.   do. 
Cjrpium 


11,167 
9,636,166 


27,906,016 

1,737,690 

1,053,613 

2,498,426 

283,333 


61,323,818 
3,651,600 


18f0. 


3,228,056 

11,983 

1,744,867 

2,469,637 

402,464,000 

79,616 

230,699 

1,468,000 


1,114,000 

796,000 

66,000 

1,418,000 

1,146,000 

860,000 


1,617,095 

95 

90S 

6,392,000 

2,744,000 

7,176,000 

1,102,000 

16,000 

88,000 

5,276,000 

1,580,000 

280,000 

22,126,000 


1,018,900 
1,868,000 
3,164,900 
1,326,000 


1,678,000 

87,916,000 

6,fMK),DP0 

3,980,000 


itfi. 


7,670,946 

7,336 

1,881,161 

3,634,662 

46;4T6,849 

199,002 

600,182 

1^^ 


237,330 
3,698,690 
1,161,040 
65tt^ 
166,600 
660,886 


2,810,498 

63 

100 

6,814,000 

2,566,932 

8,203,606 

1,056,719 

316,840 

16,400 

6,766,400 

2,470,730 

163^10 

33,449,934 

S.'TOO 

894,340 

9,940,836 

12,969,166 

1,196,600 


aoMso 

104aiT^I90 

9,66M» 
3,678,964 


H:'  Dm  IQS. 

fitatonenr— Continued . 


Ml 


ArtidM. 


Mineral  coal 

Fish 

Copper  ore 

Flint  enamelled  ware. 
Sttodrias 


1849. 


26,169,?39 


110,944,928 


1850. 


32,146,000 

468,000 

104,000 

2,000 

94,112,000 


1851. 


40,622,220 
277,616 
417,780 


111,020,090 


Statement  showing  the  aggregate,  in  tons,  under  the  divisions,  as  sped- 

fiedw  the  above  table. 


1650. 


1851. 


The  forest 
Agricolture 
ManBfcctares 
Merehandise 
Other  articles 


665,647 
7%,  600 

44,988 
6,873 

94,638 


947,768 

926,048 

39,669 

7,106 

113,273 


921,337 

896,096 

63,663 

6,349 

135,366 


Total  tons. 1, 579, 936 


2,033,863         2,010,700 


Statement  showing  tlic  estimated  value  of  each  article  which  came  to  the 
Ihidson  river,  on  all  the  canals,  during  the  years  1849,  1850,  1851. 


Articles. 


1849. 


The  Forest. 

Farand  peltry 

Product  of  Wood 

Boards  and  scantling. . 

Shingles 

Timber 

Stares 

Wood 

Atkm,  pot  and  pearl. . . 


$692,864 


4,469,167 

163,774 

119,698 

693,701 

66,892 

1,016,800 


1850. 


1851. 


$818,845 


6, 366, 724 

202,668 

440,490 

908,612 

60,743 

1,618,036 


$^5,909 


7,226,127 
206,399 
667,466 
746,489 

68,866 

841,  m 


I 


f- 
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Artidef. 


1849. 


Agricultttrb. 

Product  of  Animals. 

Ptoik.. $758,421 

Beef. 1,244,360 

Bacon Sl^i  666 

Cheese 2,736,211 

Butter 2,928,832 

Laid 635,814 

Lard  oil 

Wool i    4,072,358 

Hide*. I          59,637 

Tallow 


Vegetable  Food. 


Plorr..... 

Wheat 

Rye 

Com 

Cora  meal 

Barley 

Oats 

Bran  and  shiprstiifis. 

Peas  and  beaus 

Potatoes 

Dried  fhiit , 


16,315,435 

2,993,160 

187,545 

2,970,482 


All  other  AgrkuUH  Products . 

Cotton. 

UnmaRufactured  tobacco  . . . 

#  Hemp 

Clover  and  grass  seed 

Flaxseed 

Hops 

M ANUF  A  CTURE8 . 

Domaatic  spirits 


868,116 
868,084 
242,755 
160,234 
117,918 
78,007 


29,240 
237,007 


Lhiaeedoil 

Oil  meal  and  cake. 

Starch 

Leather 

Fnraitim 


148,746 

30,536 

262,893 


526,938 


865,060 
111,631 


1850. 


1851. 


$512,768 

863,789 

560,922 

1,955,122 

2,391,663 

620,868 

42,506 

4,372,578 

54,891 

40,524 


16, 280, 425 

3,937,763 

315,926 

2,000,890 

35,940 

1,417,827 

1,014,678 

927,853 

89,382 

123,269 

132,019 


153,239 

159,005 

4,960 

92,106 

27, 745 

159, 647 


894,301 

475 

591 

T9,859 

144,054 

1,146,068 

110, 160  I 


#603,940 
661,300 
960,956 

1,663,606 

1,338,997 

973,340 

166,537 

4,101,416 

66,432 

18,712 


13,486,542 

3,061,110 

196,099 

4,447,682 

90,172 

1,484,541 

1,363,362 

366,691 

143,299 

342,276 

114,108 


25,53(> 

813,713 

75, 469 

41,617 

3,130 

147,360 


632,489 
315 

80,156 

136,134 

1,830,572 

106^672 


m   Dm  lOS. 

Sjmtmunt    Contjiwed. 


ArtidM. 


Agrienltnral  implements. 

Bar  and  pig  lead 

Pig  iron 

Castings 

Ifachinas  and  parts 

Bloom  and  bar  iron 

Iron  ware 

Donestie  wooUans 

Domaatk  cottons 

Domestic  salt 

Foreign  salt 


Othbr  AancxjES. 

Live  cattle,  hogs,  sheep. 
Stone,  lime,  and  clay; . . 

Gyptum 

E^ 

Mmeral  coal , 

Fiah 


Cop^pev  ore , 

Flmt  enamelled  ware . 
Sundries 


1849. 


0503 
%,362 


558,120 

52, 131 

895,991 

698,816 

73, 666 


74,060 
5,742 


56,633 


2,183,548 


1850. 


$777 

4,300 

«2,769 

47,428 

27,896 

442,508 


691,204 

556,538 

52,612 

6,311 


47,349 

118,482 

14,949 

197,544 

90,951 

14,319 

15,747 

240 

1,828,914 


1851. 


$15,8ld 

620 

67,563 

74,350 

15,331 

668, 96e^ 

111 

726, 41» 

530,318 

56,97S 

],19& 


26,100 
130,668 

19,33» 
220,945 
102,268 

12,547 

62,667 


2, 205, 495 


Statement  ehowmg  the  aggregate  value  of  the  property  which  came  to  the 
Hudeon  river,  on  aU  the  eanale,  dwing  the  pears  1849,  1850, 1851, 
under  the  divisions,  as  apeeyied  in  the  above  table. 


^ 
Artielei. 

164t. 

1850. 

1851. 

The  forest 

$7, 192, 7% 
38,456,466 

3,699,236 
506,048 

2,319,963 

$10,315,117 

38,311,646 

3, 960, 664 

563,615 

2,383,496 

$10,380,259 

36,520,895 

4,366,907 

406,711 

2,789,867 

Agriculture 

Manufactures 

Ifarchandise 

Other  articles 

■'  I 

52,375,521 

66,474,637 

54,458,430 

.;j 


I 


mu 


f 
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BUSINESS  OF  RAIUIOADS. 


Mich^an  Central  Railroad. 

The  report  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  for  the  six  months  ending 
JOth  November,  1851,  she  wis  the  folio  wiag  otbleol  receipts  and  ezpeod- 
itares,  as  well  as  the  present  financial  condition  of  the  company: 


Date. 


Jane  1 . . 
Jnne  30 . . 
Jnly  31.. 
Aug.  31.. 
Sep.  30 . . 
Oct.  31 . . 
Nov.  31.. 


Balance  on  hand. 
For  the  month . . . 
Do. . . .do. . . , 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


.do. 
.do. 
,do. 
.do. 


Interest  and  misoellaneous. 
Balance  to  new  account. . . 


Total, 


ReceipU. 


$76,312  8a 
101,678  81 
82,257  00 
97, 877  76 
123, 199  78 
197,743  07 
101,324  47 


780,393,28 


£xp«DditurM. 


$30,912  81 
29,343  98 
29,839  09 
35, 753  75 
32,185  11 
29,232  85 
131,760  86 
461,364  80 


780,393  28 


This  table  shows  that  the  gross  receipts  for  the  six  months  were 
$703,0«)  45,  and  the  running  expenses  $187,267  59— leaving  a  balance 
of  $516^812  86;  from  whidi  deauct  the  interest  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses, and  the  net  income  of  the  company  is  9385,051  97,  against 
$288,569  65,  in  the  correiponding  six  months  in  1850— being  an  in- 
crease this  year  of  $96,482  32,  This  gain  is  entirely  in  the  mssenger 
and  miscellaneous  receipts^-there  being  a  diminution  of  $9,208  21  in 
the  freight  receipts,  which  is  attributed  to  the  low  price  of  breadstuffs; 
the  Western  owners  of  whieh  have  preferred  holding  to  forwarding  this 
year.  The  company,  therefore,  anticipate  a  large  freight  business  next 
year,  as  the  crop  of  1851  is  the  largest  ever  raised  in  Michigan  and  the 
States  of  the  vicinity. 

The  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  company  on  the  1st  December  were: 


LIABILITIES. 


<3«pital $2,886,700  00 

Eig^lMT  cent,  loan  convertible 2^469,509  00 

Do.             do.   inconvertible 1,149,900  00 

^ven  per  cent.  do.        do. 171,800  00 

Bills  nayable 260,412  57 

Due  local  treasurer        -     i 1,3T9  43 

Income  balance 401,364  90 


7,391,102  80 
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ABSBTS. 


Pmcbaaa  road $2,000,000  00 

Expenditure  since 5,242,546  69 

Supeiiiitendent's  hands 60,819  47 

New  Albany  and  Salem  road 32,010  00 

Cash     --..-.*---        -  64,7gi  74 

7,391,102  90 


As  has  been  previously  mentioned,  a  dividend  of  14  per  cent,  (four  in 
cash  and  ten  in  stock)  haa  been  made  from  the  income  balance.    This 
dividend  amounts  to  $1404,138;  leaving  a  standing  balance  to  the  credit  of 
the  inoome  account  of  $67,226  80.    This  large  reserve  has  been  deemed 
expedient  on  aoooant  of  the  late  disaster  to  the  Ma3rfiower. 

The  road  ia  r^iidly  approaching  Chicago,  and  will  be  completed  to  that 
city  eariv  in  the  coming  season.  Cars  are  now  running  ^  miles  west 
of  Bfiehigan  city. 

New  York  and  Erie  Railroad. 

The  receipts  df  this  road  for  the  month  of  December,  1851 ,  were  aa 
fcMow. 

From  passengers  and  mail $90,830  87 

Promfteight 205,449  13 

Total 296,280  00 

Same  month,  1850 149,985  15 

Increase U6,294  85 


The  following  are  the  groes  receipts  of  this  road  for  each  month  of  the 
past  year: 


January  - 

Febmvy 

Mareh      - 

April 

Mity 

Jvoe 

Jaly 

Avfoat    • 

BeyiBBivei 

October    - 

Nofember 

DeoemDer 


Total 


$144,90a  30 
^126,105  20 
'  163,400  99 
189,149  61 
174,346  12 
234,722  44 
226,409  33 
263,964  13 
306,896  90 
366,663  21 
299,420  40 
296,260  0a 

2,773,1  oAt 
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New  York  and  Harkm  Railroad. 

r 


The  reeeipte  of  this  road  ^r  the  month  of  December,  1860  and  18M, 
were  aaMlow: 


December,  1851 
December,  1850 

Increaae 


$49491  60 
40,770  98 

8,380  68 


The  opening  of  the  road  to  Chatham  will  gire  it  a  much  more  ex- 
tended surea  of  traffic;  and  it^  extension  to  Troy  wUl  gire  it  a  connexion 
with  the  northern  web  of  ro^^  which  mutt  proTe  of  great  value. 

N^them  Railroad. 

The  earnings  of  this  road  i^x  the  month  of  December  were  as  Mow: 

Deceinber,  1851 $29,000  00 

Earnings  in  December,  1850  -  -  -  -     17,000  00 


Increase  this  year 


12,000  00 


Hudion  River  Railroad. 
The  earnings  of  this  road  for  the  month  of  December  were    -  $112,000 


COMMERCE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

EXPORTS    FROM  NEW  YORK  FOR  1851. 

We  have  compiled  from  our  record,  corrected  weekly  from  official 
entries  at  the  custom-house,  says  the  Journal  of  Commerce j  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  the  quantity  of  some  of  the  principal  articles  of  produce 
exported  from  New  York  to  foreign  ports  for  the  year  1851 : 


Ashes,  pots 
pearls 


Wheat  flour  • 
SjFeibur 
-Com  meal 
Wheel 
Rye   . 
Oats   . 
Corn  - 

I^Hild  candles 
Aperm  candles 
Cod  . 
Cotton 
Hay   . 


\ 


barrels 

barrels 
do.   - 


bushels 


boxes  • 

tons     - 
bales 


24,628 

1,637 

280,920 

,  264,322 

8,244 

38,388 

13,162 
5,282 

1,605,674 

37,932 

4,173 

11,298 

280,645 

6,775 
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Hops 

Nam  stores 
Wkaleoil 
Spenn  oil 
Laid  oil 
Linseed  oil 
Perk  . 
Beef  - 
Out  meats 
Butter 
Cheese 
Lard  - 
Rice  • 
Tallow 
Tobacco,  crude 

manufactured 
Whalebone    - 


5tr 

302 
barrels  192,  MO 
gaUons  1, 12%  fiiyi 

-  543,M» 

.      210,408 

7, 9T2 

barrels        47,468 

40, 147 

pounds  3,427,104 
-2,196,538 
-7,487,139 

-  5, 686, 857 
tierces  2V,  lOOi 
pounds  2,221,258 
pkgs     *       19,195* 
pounds  3,798,354t 

-  1,802,526 


We  also  annex  a  comparison  of  the  exports  of  a  few  articles  for  the 
past  two  years: 


Ashes,  pots 

nrls 
ir 
Wheat 
Com 
Beef 
P&rk 
Lard 
Cotton 


barrels 

m  - 

bushels 
barrels 


r. 


unds 
ales    • 


1850. 

20,622 

4,619 

1,057,728 

690.856 

2,471,871 

47,413 

71,107 

6, 476, 743 

304, 861 


18S1. 

24,628 

1,637 

1,264,322 

1,468,465 

1,605,674 

40, 147 

47,482 

5,686,857 

2b^,645 


NEW  YORK  CATl'LE  TRADE   FOR  I8i51. 


We  present  kelow,  says  the  Courier  and  Enquirer,  our  regular  annual 
statement  of  cattle  at  this  market,  by  far  the  most  important  mart  of  the 
kind  in  this  country.  :,n:^ 

It  is  proper  to  statofiaie  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  with  precision^ 
the  exact  amount  of  cattle  8<4d  yearly  lA  the  various  drove  yards  within 
the  limits  of  tiw  city,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  figures,  in  the  main,  are 
esses  tially  correct. 

The  largest  number  of  beeves  aro  sold  at  Washington  Drove  Yard, 
44th  street  and  4th  avenue:  and  next  to  that,  Chainberlain's,«dowa 
town.  '<  Bull's  Head,"  in  Bobinsoa  street,  does  the  most  extensive 
business.  Independently  of  these,  hArever,  there  are  large  numbers  ol 
cattle  disposed  of  elsewhere,  thioughont  <he  city  and  at  the  boats,  which 
an  never  taken  into  account.  Then  are  also  many  beeves  slaughtered 
up  the  Nbrth  river  end  brought  down  dressed  to  our  city  markets.  A 
careful  estimate,  with  the  data  before  us,  would  put  down  the  aggregate 
miniber  of  beef  cattle  annually  consumed  in  this  city  at  about  120,000 
head. 


y\ 


IS 


\v\\ 


\v 


pa* .  Doc*   i€|p» 

The  phnoipal  market  fo^  the  sale  of  cows  and  calves,  and  rfieep  tmit 
lambs,  il  at  Qeotgt  Brow^iug's  «  Bulls  Head/*  in  6th  straac.  Dear  ad 
iWvniM;  and  next  to  that  i$k  importance,  at  the  Hudson  river  (Ohai^ir. 
lam's).  Many  small  sales*  however,  are  made  at  the  wharves,  as  ttbvfe, 
<Mi  the  North-river  side  of  the  city.  The  market  days  now  are  MMidays 
and  l^nrsdays.  About  WO  beef  cattle,  on  an  average,  are  diifau  to 
tiM  eitf  weekly  £rom  Philadelphia.  There  are  also  occasional  shipments 
to  Bermuda,  to  supply  the  British  naval  contract. 

*  Sllock  offertd  monthly. 


1 

Beerea. 

- 

Cows  and  ealTSs. 

SlMtpuidbv 

January    .... 
Peteqary  .... 
Httch       .... 

^    :   ;    :    : 

June                                 t 

July       -            -      } 

August     .... 

September        .       «       . 
October    .        -        .  -^      . 
notember         ... 
December 

6,650 
6,600 
5,875 
5,800 
6,860 
6,500 
7,300 
11,000 
9,000 
8,669 
8,050 
6,800 

341 
260 
486 
410 
570 
600 
530 
515 
425 
490 
375 
453 

.    96,960 
26,660 
91,860 
10,000 
16,100 
19,000 
18,000 
60,660 
90,600 
99,600 
26,600 
27,600 

-             1 

88,994 

5,466 

264^200 

Monthly  Average  of  Prices. 


Be«TC«. 


Cows  wid  oalves.       f^TTf  aad 


January 

1^5  SO  a  8  00 

$20  a  40  00 

$2  00a6  00 

Fehnuury 

6  00  a  8  60 

22  a  42  90 

2  00  a  6  00 

March 

6  Id  a  8  50 

26  a  40  00 

996a«60 

Sg*:    :    : 

6  ^  a  900 

20  a  41  60 

SOOaTOO 

7  OO  a  9  00 
6  do  a  8  00 

20  a  42  00 

996  a429 

Jmie   «       .       . 

20  a  46  00 

1  64  a400 

siHf    '       •       ^ 

6  do  a  8  00 

20  a  44  00 

1  76  a  4  26 

Avguat 

6  00  a  7  25 
6  do  a  7  m 

20  a  43  00 

1  60  A  4  60 

oeptenuwr   - 

20  a  40  90 

1  99i400 

October 

6  t6  a  t  60 

94  a  42  60 

1  r6  m  660 

November    - 

6  OO  a  8  00 

20  a  48  00 

1  30  a  4  0f> 

December    • 

8  do  a  8  25 

22  a  36  SO 

1  60aTO 

•• 

-, .    " 

« 

B.  Doe.  lot. 


0Mt 


^aiemem  of  Beef  OaUU  in  the  yard,  of  the  WashingtBH  Dr^-yard^ 
for  each  month  during  the  year  I860.  '^   \y 


January 

Februafy 

March 

April     . 

May 

June 

July 

August  - 

*'  ptember 

•ttober 

"^^▼ember 

December 


\, 


7,242 
6,630    \\V^ 
4,760  . 
6,671     A 

6,689  / 
7,347  > 
7,130 
7,295   A> 
8,270   ^ 
8,380 
7,775 
6,745    \|, 


83,835 


\. 


ifiL***  Washington  Drove-yard  commenced  business  on  the  8th  of  May, 
1848.    The  number  of  cattle  offered  from  that  time  until  ^\ 

48,204 

78,200  \ 

83,835  A 

-  88,934  \ 

oi.v^'^tl^S  1^**°^  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cattle  trade  of  thirf^^ 
tlZ  !^^^^  *^^  progressively  mcreasing.  An  immense  capital  is  inA^ 
volved  m  It,  amounting  to  several  millions  of  doUars  annually  ^ 

•■  \  ' 

34         .  ^     V 


January  1,  1849,  was  - 
"  1860,   "     . 

**  1861,   "    - 

'*  1862,   «    - 
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COMMERCE  OF   BOSTON.  I 

(Fraan  tkt  New  York  Shippinf  List.]  \ 

IMPOBTa  FOB  THRKK  TBARS.  I  \ 


59* 


Ofee. 


^H-\ 


1851. 

1850. 

ISM. 

From — 

■• 

BatBTia    .           -  bags  and 

piculs 

61,  OU 

49, 774 

45,094 

Hajr^        . 

bags 

71,969 

59,433 

55,82a 

Rio  Janeiio 

do 

13,343 

3»4g 

22,206 

Pbrto  Cabello 

do 

6,212 

3,5^ 

8,154 

Manilla     - 

do 

1,676 

9413 

4,018 

Otiiar  foreign  ports 

do 

5,359 

6,398 

7,853 

Coaslwiae     ' 

do 

• 

2,795 

2,298 

2,468 

Totalbags 

162,368 

125,881 

145, 71« 

Lemons 
Oiaoges 
Figs 


i^jfin* 


18BI 
18B0 
1849 


FVuU. 


boxes 

do 
drums 


casks 
drums 
boxes 


1851. 


32,570 

108,877 

325,707 

2,114 

28,374 

5,518 

180,802 


1850. 


34,661 

65,043 

244,793 

20,678 
4,883 

187,679 


J849. 


45,380 

77,500 

179, 140 

906 

13,743 

5,110 

121,  r-" 


Qoat  Skins. 


M^ 


Vvmbv. 


73,116 
4S(,960 
33,1 


v1 


It* 


a  Doe.  l<m 


Om/. 


.y 


Foreign. 


From  Great  Britain 
Provinces,  6cc 

TMal— 1861  - 
1860  . 
1849  . 


Tons. 


CoASTWlSK. 


From  Philadel{i|bia 
Alexandria 
Other  plaoes 
Yirgiua  - 

TWal— 1«61  - 
1860- 
1849- 


8,487 


CiMMrMM. 


8,487 

6,261 

12,062 


Tona. 

294,667 
14,290 
62, 116 


361,073 
299,671 
261  293 


Fiah. 


148 
30,183 


30,330 
38,486 
34,631 


80,B60 


20,800 


ifift. 

noo. 

■  ■   >    ' 

SakmoD 
flWmon 

JttNrlTes 

8bd  . 

Codibh 

Codfish 

Codfish 

]\>ik)ck 

1             •             •             • 

•  tierces 

•  barrels 
.    boxes 

•  barrels 

»                                 m 

-  quintals 

•  casks 

>  drams 
qoiotals 

1,966 

3,723 

2,228 

6,311 

o,  JOo 

127 

11,186 

100 

630 

629 

2,  TO 

83 

1,789 
31 

From  the  Provinces— 

.    barsels 

> 
•                       •                       •                         • 

• 

37^iW 
41f«l 

Prom — 
New  Orleans 
flKVBue 

Olipdeston   - 
AifMinah    • 
AptMiicola 
uohvfton    • 
Ofliar  places 


TWia— 1851 
1860 
1849 


^ 


IL  Doe.  lot; 


OoOon. 


Fbw. 


Prom — 
N«wYork  - 
ifftany 

WiftMo  railroad 
Nor^teni  railroad 
Fitchburg  railroad  - 
Beaton  and  Main  railroad 
New  Orleans 
Fiedahcksborg 
Ge<nrge(own 
Aleaandria  • 
Richmond 

Other  porta  in  Yiii^nia 
lia 


Other  porta 
fMhiUphii 


Ottflpplacea 

Toial--1861 
1860 
1849 


\ 


s  - 


.# 


102,  U9 
34,«9i 
18,491 
20,413 
20,14^ 
6,966 
2,747 


204,232 
196,076 
270,693 


Vi^l 


-!  \^ 


\l 


Borate. 


84,460 
81,676 

242, 4M 
41^169 

118,169 
10,286 
77,l«7 
34,574 
16,366 
7,518 
43,9tt 
6^881 
83,381 
86,895 
11,1 


773,618 

761,148 

1,026,309 


H.  Dee.  109^ 


V 


,    1 

1 

1851. 

1850. 

1849. 

Crom           -             bufhels 

Snorti 

¥rheat                                 -j 

2,175,367 

496,911 

22,833 

116,933 

406,044 

2,116,744 

339,!«1 

50,966 

48,869 

631,047 

2,789>318 

449^324 

40^8 

66,268 

610,671 

Hemp. 


1 

Tom. 

BiOm. 

From  New  Orleans— 1851 

1860 
1849 
FrDm  Russia 
Manilla 
New  Orleans 
Other  places 

•  • 

• 

•  • 
• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

'642i 
"l72 

13;U6 
7,162 
6,191 

31,271 

13,206 

6,928 

Total— 1861 
1860 
1849 

8141 
676 
1,419 

60,404 
34,001 
37,668 

Leathery  (Sole.) 


-  1 

mdm. 

BubAm. 

From — 

New  York  and  Albany     - 

•                       • 

191,502 

207 

• 

22,294 

16,402 

Philadelphia 

. 

11,260 

7,994 

4,383 

AkoDUkdria 

> 

326 

Goofgetown 

— 

271 

M«w  Orleans 

212 

3,849 

LNwpool  . 

— 

71 

Laadon 

— 

iia 

^BBUUC        •                -                • 

m. 

10 

SidMy      . 

200 

Wwem  railroad  - 

180,301 

mfisi 

Ftecbharg  railroad 

'  — i 

62,206 

ia,Mi 

Northern  railroad  - 

12,769 

MM 

Total— 1851 

476,036 

74;n2 

1860 

• 

478>,868 

63,67& 

1849 

339,142 

41,426 

l^ 


From 

From 

Frooi 

COMtWlM. 

RuMM. 

SwodM. 

OrMitBMteiA. 

» 

Bars 

.     No. 

2,633 

91,219 

664,736 

42,87T 

Bars 

•    tons 

100 

1,260 

846 

599 

RaUfoad  . 

•     bars 

MP 

^ 

16J622 

104 

Railroad  . 

•     tons 

m. 

_ 

2,607 

390 

Bundles  - 

No. 

17,660 

11 

166,380 

26,811 

Plates      - 

- 

— 

— 

24,232 

9,6U 

Blooms    - 

-     tons 

.. 

^ 

118 

122 

Boiler      - 

. 

— 

^ 

39 

Scrap       - 

* 

- 

— 

2,570 

Pig 

• 

^ 

^ 

,17,164 

12,887 

The  total  receipts  have  been — 


1851. 

1850. 

1849. 

Bars    . 

.     No. 

691,469 

776,477 

n6,604 

Bars    .... 

>    tons 

2,804 

2,144 

4,039 

Railroad 

'    baiB 

16,626 

22,607 

78,609 

RaUioad 

•    toot 

2,927 

6,^ 

17,125 

Bundles 

.     No. 

209,652 

141,104 

183,974 

Plates  - 

» 

33,876 

19,938 

13,479 

Blooms 

. 

— 

4,677 

4,177 

Blooms 

•    tons 

240 

.. 

469 

Boiler- 

• 

39 

60 

Scrap. 

•                  • 

2,670 

1,380 

2,371 

Pig     -            -            . 

• 

30,061 

23,065 

34,266 

Sugars. 


■\ 


From — 
Foreign  ports 
DomMtic  ports 
Foreign  ports 
DomMtic  ports 
Foreign  ports 
Domestic  ports 
Fonign  ports 
Domtttic  ports 


1851. 


-  boxes 

^  m  m 

hogsheads  and  casks 

•  •  • 

bags 

•  •  • 

-  barrels 


82,906 
1,922 

11,671 
2,096f 

88,126 

1^223 
4,629 


1850. 


82,221 

10,48S 

6,311 

62,674 

SI 

7,601 


^^1 

fa 


Fomffn 

Total— 1851 
1850 
1849 


From — 
Calcutta 
Ruana 
Sicily  - 
Other  places 


Total 


1851    . 
1850  . 

1849  . 


9.  Doc  10»; 

I     Moltums. 


I 


HogabimdM. 


55,147 
26,265 


81,412 
73,316 
72,545 


Tierees. 


4,226 
306 


4,531 
3,800 
3,662 


B«fi«b. 


1,^ 
2,359 


3,621 
5,998 
3,342 


Seeds  y  (Linteed.) 


1 

1851. 

1850. 

1M9. 

1 

-     bags 

170,881 
603 

500 

97,154 

1,607 

3,949 

17 

T4,737 

6,005 

1,236 

371 

1 

171,984 

102,727 

82,349 

I      T\>bacco. 


I 


Hogiheada. 


2,691 
2,161 
2,691 


Bales. 


3,663 
4,946 
8,350 


Bozm4 


41,794 
85,179 
27,089 


Wool. 


DOMBSTIC. 


vmi 


1011 
l«fO 
1849 


Foreign. 


4 


Vu  Por.  109. 


AM 


*^^^^^^w^Wp» 

t' 

1851. 

18S0. 

Beef 

-    barrelfl 

32,365 

88,0tt 

Pofk 

-        ** 

76,  OW 

146,540 

Hams 

casks 

7,759 

12,237 

Hams 

»    bairels 

3,559 

4,841 

Laid 

-        << 

41,926 

61,633 

Lard 

kegs 

21,013 

60,915 

Clieeee 

boxes 

88,292 

88,574 

Cheeee 

casks 

8,015 

7,052 

OheeM 

tons 

730 

749 

vuffeav 

tube 

169,113 

70,104 

BoMav 

.    bwieb 

546 

778 

H«P 

No. 

30,964 

36,766 

(Imported  into  the  U«ited  States  from  Calcutta.) 


• 

At  Bo«(oo. 

Other  pUoM. 

1851              ..... 

1850             ...... 

1849 

• 

56,061 
76,839 
70,037 

10,807 
11,367 

6, 774 

Lmd. 


1811 
1810 
1819 


w 


f    Piffs. 


249,068 
188,891 
180,365 


\  \\ 


V 


\^\1 


B.  Doc.  lOe. 

COMMERCE  OP  PHILADELPHU. 

EXPORTS  OF  GRAIN. 

We  have  prepared  the  foHowiag  table,  showing  the  exports  of  wheat 
and  rye  floor,  oommeal,  wheat,  and  corn,  fronO'  uiis  port,  annually,  for 
the  last  twenty  years: 

Wheat  Flour. 


Ymn. 

pm\». 

Y«wi. 

Bvnlf. 

1831    . 

259,785 

1842  . 

lol  ,866 

J832   . 

151,917 

1843  - 

128,517 

1833   . 

182,622 

1844  - 

196,433 

1834    . 

87,905 

1845  - 

211,966 

1835    . 

96,098 

1846  - 

366,610 

1836    - 

67,113 

1847  - 

429,684 

1837   . 

33,680 

1848  . 

179,507 

1838    - 

69,622 

1849  - 

228,786 

1839    . 

191,380 

1850  - 

83,024 

1840    . 

264,774 

1861  - 

229,466 

1841    - 

196,656 

- — - 

Rye  Flour. 


Ymn. 

Bwrels. 

Ytan. 

Bvrati. 

1831  - 

1832  . 

1833  . 

1834  - 

1835  . 

1836  . 

1837  - 

1838  . 

1839  . 

1840  . 

1841  . 

'         V              • 

8,433 
13,040 
27,939 
23,796 
21,038 
27,429 
17,276 
14,211 
24,627 
36, 471 
26,866 

1842  - 

1843  - 

1844  - 
1846  - 

1846  . 

1847  - 

1848  - 

1849  - 
i860  - 
1861   - 

22,630 
22,303 
21,904 
17,098 
19,730 
20,407 
16,537 
26,536 
26,064 
10,605 

H.  Doc.  102. 

Oommeal. 


Ml 


Ymj*. 

Barrel*. 

Ytu%. 

Barrds. 

1831    - 

45,432 

1842  - 

97,884 

1832   . 

>           «            * 

60,323 

1843  . 

106,484 

18:«   . 

•            • 

61,903 

1844  . 

101,356 

1834    . 

• 

60,018 

1846  - 

:    v: 

115,101 

1835 

•                            m 

60,869 

1846  - 

144,857 

1836   . 

m                            m' 

42,798 

1847  - 

:    V. 

300,631 

1837    . 

. 

63,803 

1848  ■ 

140,014 

1838    . 

.                            •                            • 

64,002 

1849  - 

■    I- 

91,349 

1839    • 

»                                  s                                  • 

73,800 

1860  - 

94,334 

1840 

■                                  •                                  • 

^     89,486 

1851   . 

G5,385 

1841    - 

108,822 

Wheat.                            V 

^- 

.     \ 

Year*. 

BiMhels. 

6l,282 

2,258 

2,903 

37,831 

280,047 

66,571 

87,953 

32,235 

Year*.             > 

bushel*. 

1S31    - 
1832    - 
1835    - 

1839  - 

1840  - 

1841  - 

1842  . 

1844  - 

1845  - 

1846  - 

1847  - 

1848  - 

1849  - 

1850  -            -         ^ 

1851  - 

I' 

m 

23,375 
86,089 
245,136^ 
523, 538  . 
207,092 
177,312 
205,670 
225,201 

Com. 


\iV: 


Year*. 

R<i*bel«. 

42,293 

Years. 

;     Buahels. 

i 

1831    - 

1842   - 

1 

V^         83, 772 

1632    - 

48,859 

1843   - 

>.  ;      74,613 

1833    - 

66,708 

1844  - 

-       110,068 

1834    - 

31,626 

1845   - 

-       129,256 

1835    - 

26,457 

1846  - 

.,  '    279,^20 

1836    - 

19,117 

1847  - 

-    1,102,210 

1S37    - 

21,486  1 

1848  . 

.i\:    817,150 

1838    - 

17,087 

1849   - 

'.:    906,823 

1839    - 

17,117  1 

1850   - 

.       602,680 

1840    - 

76, 749  i 

1851    - 

.      ^54,646 

1841    - 

80,266  1 

1 

^ 

i 

• 

• 

r 

■"i 

A 

■if 

11 


u 


Mt 
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THE    SUPPLY    OP    CATTLE    AT   PHrLADfeLPHIA    FOR   TEN    YEARS. 


Yean. 


1661 
1860 
^849 
1848 
1847 
1846 
1645 
1844 
1843 
1842 


69,100 
68,750 
68,120 
67,211 
50,270 
47,500 
51,298 
45,732 
37,420 
34,893 


15,400 
15,120 
14,320 
14,108 
16,700 
14,480 
18,805 
18,519 
15,121 
13,270 


46,700 
46,900 
46,700 
47,690 
22,450 
18,670 
26,455 
25,420 
22,490 
21,265 


^,000 
82,500 
77,110 
76,820 
57,800 
55,810 
56,948 
51,056 
91,480 
89,559 


214,2(10 
313,270 
206,860 
205,829 
147,220 

136,460 
153,506 
143,727 
166,511 
158,385 


VALUE  OP  IMPORTS  AND  DUTIES. 


1 


The  foUowing  statement  shows  the  value  itf  the  Imports  annually  into 
the  porta/  Philadelphia,  and  the  duties  accruing  to  the  United  States 
from  1850  to  1851,  inclusive:  carefvlly  prepared  from  official  docu- 

-^ I 


Year. 


Value  of  imports. 


1830  .... 

1831  ...    . 
1632  .... 

1833  .... 

1834  .... 

1835  .... 

1836  .... 

1837  .... 

1838  .    .    .    r 

1839  .... 

1840  .... 
1641  ...   . 

1842  .... 

1843  .... 

1844  . 

1845  . 

1846  .... 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1860 i   . 

1851  [only  three-quarters,  to  Oct.  1] 


! 


$9, 525, 893 

11,673,766 

10,048,195 

11,153,757 

10, 686, 078 

11,868,529 

16,116,625 

10,130,838 

10,417,815 

14,753,589 

8, 624, 484 

9,948,598 

6,201,177 

4,916,535 

8,410,864 

7,49i,497 

8, 308, 615 

12,153,937 

10,700,866 

10,160,479 

13,381,759 

12,795,440 


Datiee. 


$3, 537, 
4, 372, 
3,500, 
2,985, 
2,110, 
2,501, 
3,146, 
1,820, 
2,109, 
2,884, 
1,517, 
1,983, 
1,812, 
1,437, 
2,981, 
2, 370, 
2,608, 
2,904, 
2, 767, 
2, 694, 
3, 412, 
3, 673, 


516  10 
525  98 
292  50 
095  50 
477  32 
621  43 

458  43' 
993  21 
955  30 
984  16 
206  70 
681  64 
842  82 
837  84 
573  15 
515  71 
068  16 
748  97 

459  13 
245  34 
239  68 
123  80 


H.   Doc.  lot. 


OA8B  mmmm. 


54t 


The  following  it  an  ^kmi  tUaement  of  the  amount  of  CbM  Duties 
•  -'at  the  euatom-homoe  at  this  port  during  the  past  <Wwe  foars: 


MoatlM. 

1851. 

lUO. 

1849. 

January    . 
Febnuuy  • 
March 

S5?    : 

Jane 

July 

August     - 

SepCember 

October    . 

NoYember 

December 

$426,233  10 
329,056  70 
368,994  90 
277, 612  45 
297,968  00 
259,604  50 
506, 113  00 
423,487  75 
244,696  65 
228,152  60 
171,041  25 
157,449  46 

$503,829  45 
147,484  60 
315,063  92 
222,042  80 
253,940  72 
215, 684  30 
452,331  60 
465, 679  25 
222,214  49 
255,432  30 
159,328  35 
148,080  40 

$210,041  55 
284,924  55 
329,873  60 
149,644  10 
14J2,413  83 
155, 687  75 
311,437  30 
397, 702  75 
274,197  95 
169,976  95 
131  615  45 
140,140  90 

Total      .' 

2,714,965  24 

3,361,112  18 

3,673,123  80 

a  11 


.ij 


Hi 
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Number  and  class  of  vessels  icMeh  have  arrived  at  Port  Richmond  in  the 

years  1851-'50-»49-'48. 

[From  Um  Philadelphia  Commercial  Liat] 


Monihf. 


1851.  January 
Febmarj 
March. 
April 
May 
J«n« 
^    Joly... 
Aofatt 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Total... 

1850.  January 
Pebniary 
March. 
April 
May 
Jaoe. 
July 
Aofuet 
September 
October 
NoTember 
December 

Total 

1849.  January  . . . 
February  . . 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 

Total.. 

1648.  January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
Jaly... 
Au{(uat 
September 
October 
November 
December 

.    Total 


K   Docu  lot. 

C01Q|£ECE  OF  CINCINNATI. 


Inserts  inio 


u§ 


[FroM  the  Ciaciaami  Price  Curraat.] 

OneimHaH,  eommemem^  September  \,im,mtd same  time 

m  1860. 


green 


Applet 
Aeef 

Biitter  - 

Bmn.  &,c. 
CuKUas 
Com     . 
Cammeal 

CidBT     - 

Cheese. 

Do.  . 
Cotton  ■ 
Coffee  - 
Codfish 
Cooperage 
Eggs  - 
Floor  - 
Feathers 
Fish,  sundry 

Do.  . 
Fruit,  dried 
Grease  - 


bbls 


GIms  ware 
fitmp   - 
Hides,  loose 

Hides,  green 
Bay 

Hvriiun 
HogT*. 

Bb^    . 
Ixm  and  steel 

Oo. 

Do. 
Lead     . 
Laid 
Do.     - 
Leather 

36 


tea 

-  pea 

-  bush 

-  bbls 
firkins  and  kegs 

-  tons 

-  ska 

r  -     bxs 

-  bush 

-  bbts 
•^  -  cks 
-•         -     bxs 

-  bales 

-  sacks 
drums 

pes 
-  bxs  and  bbls 

-  bbls 

-  ska 

•  bbla 
•  kegs  and  kitt 

-  bush 

•  bUs 
bxB 


bdls  and  bates 


fir 


lbs 
b:ilea 

bza 
heada 
bales 

pes 
bdls 
tons 

ts: 

kegs 
b£s 


Fast  week. 


208 

a2 


1,394 

21 

151 

178 

62 

616 

10,346 

126 

4 

6 

5,037 

8 

904 

7,610 
5 

4,177 
9T 
18 

122 

974 

248 

33 

669 

68 

10,762 

12 

3,073 

l,a08 

1,391 
948 

94 


Total. 

26,917 

876 

47 


111,263 
4,097 
2,866 
7,816 
364 
54,001 
70 
230,831 
1,933 
813 
27 
165,009, 
2,388 
23,341 
15 
63,604 
412 
151,954 
2,080 
1,1)58 
58 
7,033 
182 
20,767 
12,194 
4,123 
6,964 
51,620 
2,362 
2,343 
77,817 
1,158 
47,605 
13,474 
3,297 
10,676 
;',702 
991 
3,347 


I 


Leet  yvM. 


8,oir 
ass 


I  *' 


4,2W 


65,675 

14,099 

2,146 

I 

6,998 

8S1 

* '  * 

21,306 

s^ 

UT 

'"4 

198,467 

j'l 

1,303 

1 

606 

4 
'■     t 

4 

i 

109, 78» 

1,210 

i 

26,684 

146 

1 

79,681 

t 
1 

236 

1 

173,736 

824 

4,S 

,  * 

132 

i\ 

19,647 

¥• 

8,166 

'  1 

4,029 

••1 

6,780 

20,434 

1 

4,964 

1,471 

46, 102 

283 

55,171 

'  \ 

29,64T 

Si 

SS 

1 

20,962 

H- 

3,656 

5,319 

i'\ 

w 


Mi 


bnpofii 


Hk   Doe.  IM^ 


ArtielM. 


Lemous 


.     bxs 
.    bbis 
Liquon  hhds  and  pipes 

MtichMise  and  sundries  pk|s 
lilfehandise     -  -    toM 


bbIs 

-  buih 

-  bbis 
bxs  and  bbls 

balM 


JbOImSScb 

Malt 
NaiU 

Oil 

Oitnges 

Oats  -  Du^h 

Oilcake  *» 

Pork  and  bacon  -  hhds 

Do.  -           -      «cs 

Do.  .            -    bbls 

Do.  -            -   bulk 

Potatoes  •          '    bbls 

Pig  metal  -           -    tons 

Piiaento  and  pepper      -    bags 

Rye       -  -            -  biish 

Rosin,  tar,  &c.  -  -    bbls 

Baisins-  -                 bxs 

Rope,  twine,  A-c.  -   pkgs 

Rice  .            .      ics 

Sugar    -  •           -  hhds 

Do.    -  .           -    bibls 

Do.    -  -             -     l>xs 

43aed,  flax  -            -    bhl^ 
Do.  grass 
Do.  hemp 
Salt 


Do.      - 

aiiot^  - 

'TI\»bacco 
Do.  - 
Do.  - 

Tallow  - 
Wines  - 
Do. 

Wheat  - 
Wool     - 
Whiakey 
Yams,  cotton    - 
Yams 


Bks 

-  bbls 

-  kegs 

-  ^^ 

-  hhds 

-  bis 
bxs  &  kgs 

-  bbb 
bbls  &.  \  cks 

bUts  &  bxs 

-  biish 

-  bnlcs 
.    bbls 

-  P^^'gJ' 

-  bales 


Past 


600 

3 

3,060 

22 

520 

680 

1,516 

124 

38 

68 

194 

791 
40,580 
263 
311 
15 
160 

874 

60 

234 

69 

80 

64 

274 

717 
1,210 

124 
6 
5 

216 
13 

30 

1,S17 

2 

2,640 

160 


lomX. 


91 
21,486 
267 
38,600 
979 
6,317 
12, 473 
15,782 
1,956 
135 
416 
43,308 
6,000 
1,T06 
35 
2,249 
896,311 
6,879 
3,926 
173 
14,264 
2,146 
8,191 
189 
97 
2,112 
3,093 
617 
17,^13 
1,493 
25 
1,822 
17,192 
651 
3,412 
1,476 
423 
8,329 
1,015 
38U 
1,202 
158,285 
452 
72, 050 
1,237 
22, 350 


245 

19,851 

664 

69,226 

7,430 
4,108 

3,»3 
361 
226 

5S,631 
20,000 

1,276 

3,107 

369,  iOS 

12,063 

4,469 

&80 
8jl76 

900 
8,782 

487 

176 
2,282 
2,174 

1,162 

10}  797 

612 

16 

19,093 

47,285 

471 

1,414 

668 

744 

3,977 

1,014 

1,366 

985 

18^,  105 

481 

58,712 

1,99<> 

29,777 


H.   IXie,  log. 


Exportafro, 


MT 


m 


^'"yjllfe^y*'^'''^  1*  18S1,  and  same  time 


AitielM. 


Jtnpl«B,  gTe«i 

Aloohol 

Beef 

D0UkB    ' 
BfDOtlW 

Bliner  - 

Do.     - 
Bnui,  dtc. 
Bagging 
Com     . 
Qbnuiieal 
Cbeeie- 

Do.     . 

Cindles 
Cattle    . 
Cotton  . 
Coffee  . 

Cooperage 
Effgs     . 
Pfour    - 

Feathers 
Pmit,  dried 
Grease  - 
Grass  seed 

HoTses  - 
Hay  . 
Hemp  . 
Hides    . 

Do.  . 
Iron 

Ho.      . 

Do.      - 

Lard     - 

Do       . 

Lard  oils 

Linseed  oil 

Molasses 
Oil  cake 
Oats 

Potatoes,  &c.    - 
Pork  and  bacon 

Do.    . 

Do.    - 


fiikins 


bbls 


tcs 

-  bbls 
'     doz 

-  bbls 
and  kegs 

-  sks 
pes 
sks 

•  bbls 

•  skf 
bjB 

•  head 

-  bales 

-  sks 

-  pes 

-  bbls 

-  'bbls 

sks 

-  bush 

-  bbls 


-  head 

-  bales 

-  bales 

-  lbs 

-  No 
pes 

-  bdls 

-  tons 

-  bbls 

-  kegs 

-  bbls 


tons 

sks 

bbls 

hhds 

trcs 

bbls 


Pa«t  week. 


26 

24 

44 


75 
124 
232 

100 

4,871 

2 

2,068 
2,794 

122 

321 

621 

48 

4,333 

26 

24 

12 

87 


12 

464 

2,291 

701 

10 

147 

325 

81 

57 

516 


755 
107 

9j8 


Total. 


6,726 
1,902 
7,721 
2,133 

946 
1,331 

66^ 
8,633 

3,663 

15,327 

162 

8 
54, 121 
26,8T2 

1,668 

11,176 

20,698 

683 

77,530 

2,218 

l,02i6 
360 

64, 
433 

19,9^ 

4,272 
30,907 
8,646 
2,450 
7,927 
25,348 

4,780 

1,761 

7,471 

377 

WK) 

5,  521 

4,358 

1 ,  387 

IS,  509 


I'Mtfear. 

4,lffl 
1,268 

8,30t 

6,988 
698 
2,878 
990 
13,883 
1,M4 
3,909 
3,840 
96 
10 
46,417 
26,214 
18 
742 
9,640 
21,666 
484 
134,891 
884 
2,^620 
894 
48 
82 
32 
450 

3,616 
11,762 
23,418 

1,846 

4,412 
10,168 

.    7,104 
2,335 
4,583 
361 
594 
3,313 
2,353 
1,197 
22, 291 


iM6 


I 
A.   Doc.  lot. 

Exptrltfnkn  CSiictiwafi— Contfnued. 


Aiticks. 


Iglask  and  bacon  in  bulk 
>,  twine,  dw. 


00. 

fctd.flax 

0«iinrj  merchandise 
0o.  do. 

00.  liquors    • 
Do.  maaflustares 

,   00.  ptodace  - 

Sinch  • 


lbs 

pk|S 

b|a 
beid 
hh^s 

bbU 
s^ 

bbte 
pkgs 

totis 

b1>ls 

l«8 


TaUow- 

Tobacco 

00.    • 

Do. 
YiBanr 
Whiskey 
Wool    - 
Do.     - 
White  lead 
Castings 
Do.    - 
Poik     • 


kgs  and  bflu 
.  hhds 

-  bales 
.    bbls 

-  bales 
>      lbs 

-    kgs 

fcs 

•  tons 

•  bxs 


Put  week. 


32,790 

36 

202 

267 
148 
349 

3^140 

466 

1,729 

16 

100 

139 

9 


Toul. 


614, 786 
1,620 
8,016 

3,316 
10,3eT 

6,236 

647 

82,032 

2,240 

7,8ai 

4,262 
1,986 
6,814 
1,128 
37 


LmC  jmr. 


94,419 
2,876 
6,261 

2,2M 

14,»6 

8,B46 

6 

199,981 

4,063 

4,617 

9,406 

6,789 

3,314 

4,700 

4,671 

140 


65 

3,698 

28 

1,074 

59, 153 

945 

794 

62,848 

501 

37 
266 

"lOO 

16,484 

4,233 

430 

160 

10,788 

16,906 

364 

754 

COlOffiROR  QF  MILAN,  OHIO. 
/M|P0fis  ill  1861. 


AilidM. 


'*r 


DlMrfsalt 

<3oar8edo 

JPIaaler 

Wkiakey 

m 

Water  lime 


'Clwan  apptes 

-Mi^lewood 

iOiinffles 

Lamber 


pounds 

sacks 

barrels 


-  bushels 

tons 
cords 

-  number 

feet 


Total  value 


Exports  «n  1 85 1 . 


Aitid«i. 


Wheat  .  .  .  .   bushels 

Com 

Oats  .... 

Pork  •  -  -  •    barrels 

Beef  ...  - 

Dried  fruit  -  -    ^      - 

Butler  .... 

Laid  .... 

High  wines  .... 

LiMsber  .... 

....     barrels 

Sweet  potatoes 

Flax-seed 

Clover-seed   -  ^  - 

Flour  .  .  .  - 

Sundries  -  • 

Tinegar         .  -  .  - 

OonHDoal     .  -  -  - 

Oa-naal 


Q.a»ntit7. 


2,6n,095 
1,755 
6,407 
894 


f 


28 
86 
403 
86 
117 
205 
305 
180 
979,750 
1,961 


f 


% 


(^•ntitj. 


in 


\^ 


268,778 

227.'^64 

66,033 

439 

297 

43 

4 

3 

1,402 
818,090 
66 


iV^. 


21 

12 

19 

7 

7,103 

28 

6 

^  67 
20 
16 


\^ 


Yalw. 


660,186 


Value. 


$178,667 

88,106 

16,810 

6,268 

2,079 

276 

60 

80 

10,164 

7,180 

317 

43 

30 

100 


I 


6,179 

180 

39 

106 

60 

99 


sin 


I 

Rl  Doe.  l(tt. 

B^epoirU — Contimied . 


Articles.     ' 

CUMoMitj. 

Taloc. 

TaHow 

660 

$9,90a 

JBBckoffjr-nuts- 

• 

3 

6 

mm 

eaaks 

336 

n,»6 

Wcm 

kegs 

496 

1,960 

Ufd 

51 

367 

^^^"  :           : 

barrels 

T8 

1,960 

.    poaods 

266,162 

1,960 

lie*         •        -        - 

• 

28,070 

Ml 

Fdsthen 

•              . 

300 

90 

tMdSer 

.  number 

1,000 

2,760 

•    pounds 

6,197 

1,099 

0riiidttoD68  . 

52,670 

4(^ 

MnehMidiM. 

18,000 

3,601 

Fnnutiire 

• 

26,160 

2^6 

BlooBi-coni   •           -           • 

•                                * 

13,600 

660 

Sbing^wood 

* 

19 

998 

Shii^les 

270,000 

675 

8tav«f 

l,4»l 

2,917 

Total  value 

•                           • 

- 

436,816^ 

/  »i< 


»    * 


R.  M.  GORDON,  OUledm: 


#• 
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LAKE  TRADE  OF  BUFFA^. 
Lake  hnporti  for  the  $ea$on  tf  1861. 


Ml 


ArticlM. 


Flour barrels . . 

Pbrk. Uo.... 

ll^0f^ rdo . . . . 

Ashes wdo. . . . 

Whiskey ^^^"  " 

Commeal »i.do.. .. 

Sted •  »°<* 

ido. . . . 

.Ido. . .  * 

lo.... 


OQ.. 

Lead. 

bon. 


fdc 

Ions.  . . 

QquI «do. . . . 

HIdee. mtobor. . 

Hones v»^do.. .. 

Cattle •  •  -^o 

Bogi .ido ... . 

Sheep -^o*  •  •  • 

Racs ,. .................. •.••.•••••••••***^'* oaiea* . . 

Paper Wndles. . 

Feathers sicks... 

Hair. -^ 

Wax 

Wheat 

Com '• 

Oats 

Barley 


.packages. 
.Diiahels.. 

•  do. 


10.  . . . 
/ ... do ... . 

Rye. ;..^.... 

Clutter *  .^n<*»-  • 

Cheew J® 

Laid »•"•{? 

Tallow .*.,.. do.... 

BMon .do 

Lomber .fact. ... 

Stovea PPPj^-- 

Wool •  •  .balei. . . 

do 


Mts 

Broom-corn. 

fiwnp 

Flax 


,d|o. . . . 
I  die. . . . 
ido. • . . 


Lsather io|ls. .. 

Pfeiat i ..barjels.. 

Fira-brick v...l|.... 

GriiidalODea *..toiis... 

Saodstonee boxes.. 

l.«ban«ls.. 


\ 


.,^ 


\ 


aouitity. 


1,268,984 

3S,lf9 

73,<ir4 

19,609 

66f  6w4 

3,  on 

11,106 

11,195 

7,876 

6,008 

98,  na 

9,799 

17,  M4 

48,480 

8,912 

8,911 

89,490 

14,180 

3,864 

8,496 

3,986 


814 

4, 167, 181 

5,988,776 

1,140,340 

142,773 

10,668 

2,348,900 

4,907,900 

4,798,600 

1,063,900 

7,961,300 

68,006,000 

10,619,000 

6,913 

4,644 

6,788 

3,088 


8,186 

MM 

164 


6,888 


i  "1 


Hi  Doe.  10& 

Lake  impoHif  ftr  1851 — ContiDiied. 


r- 

Article*. 


Fun 3 packages 

Deer-skins do.. . 

T^bMCO do... 

Sotp. ^ boxes . 

fllueti do. . . 

iCftodles... ^ do.. . 

Fioit, barrels. 


.do, 


fliieBttus boxes. 

flkm  knees.. . , tons. . 

C.  blocks number. 

Latbc M. . . 


Shijigies do . . . 

Shijigle-boils cords.  . 

Omn number. 

Cidar. , cords. 

Ao«ms dozen. 

Copper tons. . 

V^mmt barrels. 

•Nftib kegs.. 

'Marble tons. . 

Ti^ number . 

Wood cords. . 

•  Arrivals number. 

Beans barrels. 

fi**[W8 number. 

^*** barrels . 

;:  Nnu do. . . 

'  Ginseng packages 

Oil-etke , tons. . 

'  OL^? boxes. . 

X  Haiilwafe packages . 

<  Cilaaewaie^ do... 

,  Btitben-ware , do . . . 

.  Wooden-ware. do. . . 

*^o*» bundles. 


.do. 


^^^^s do... 

f»ke8 do... 

5?»^» do... 

Cotton bales. 

Bailroad  iron bars*.  *. 

g» boxes. 

S****' number . 

noop-poles do. . . 

Building-stone tona. . 

*?ndri«« pM^kaget 

C*««»nce« number. 


Clii«ntit7. 


4,900 

3,878 
3,603 

304 

3,4G9 

4,387 

5,343 

23 

814 
4,774 

665 
1,066 
6,110 

473 
3S,8BU 


4,«3 

646 

1,409 

1,7T9 

65 

5,252 

'    82 

4,5§7 

1,280 

296 

173 

908 

3^ 

2,438 

440 

1,288 

4,657 

427 

1,137 

229 

847 


2,990 
813 

i,m 

27,672 

1.2P9 

1,090 

1,280 

718 

9T,1M 
4,»8 


H.  Doc.  102. 


EXPOaTS  PROM  milwaukibV 


6a 


The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  Exports  ^m  Milwaukie  for 
1650  and  1851,  which  we  find  in  the  Sentinel  : 


ArtifBlM. 


Ffoilr 

Pu,fc- 

wwnt 

Wheat 

Bariey 

Cora 

Oata 

Wool 


barrels 
do  - 
do    - 

bushels 
do  - 
do  - 
do    - 

pounds 


1858. 


T' 


100,017 

1,426 

476 

297,678 

15,279 

5,000 

2,100 

126,595 


1851. 

1 

101,811 

2,649 

3,050 

130,754 

99,897 

26,430 

55,124 

320,511 


The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  amount  of  Lumber 
received  for  the  last  two  seasons  : 


ArU'clM. 


1850. 


Boards 
Shingles 


-  feet 
number 


30.160,370 
17,001,000 


1851. 


30,103,092 
15,180,750 


GALENA  EXPORTS.  ! 

A  Staiement  of  the  Exports  from  GalenOy  lUinoisyfor  1851. 


Lead 

Flour      - 
Ck)ni 
Oats 

Bariey  . 
Wheat  . 
Rye 

Potatoes 
Beans    - 
Flaxseed 
Pork 

Lard       . 
Bacon    - 
Rotter    • 
Lime 
Com  meal 


sSL 


and  skins 


pounds 

barrels 

bushels 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
btffsls 
pounds 

do    • 

do 
barrels 

do    • 
doMn 
nnnber 


duaotity. 


33.068,190 

39,336 

24,090 

59,629 

42,734 

350 

390 

14,000 

510 

25 

3,185 

125,000 

312,568 

87,618 

1,168 

171 

22,880 

9,326 


Value. 


$1,417,851 

127,672 

8,431 

14,907 

21,372 

210 

195 

8,400 

767 

25 

47,776 

12/M)0 

35,266 

10,852 

9^ 

342 

2,288 

14,126 


ri 


M4  H.   Doe.  IW. 

Statement  of  ^Exports  from  Cfakna — Continued. 


Articlaa. 


(luajiuty. 


Hcrses   • 

Neat  cattle 

Sheep     • 

Hogt 

Soap 

£!aiidlet 

Beef 

Hay 


Total  value 


number 
.  do  - 
•  do  - 
-    do    - 

boxes 
.     do    - 

barrels 

tons 


80i» 

1,500 

500 

250 

900 

1,200 

32 

76 


VikM. 


$40,000 

30,000 

760 

1,500 

2,082 

3,800 

348 

600 


1,700,368 


The  total  amount  and  value  of  Lumber,  Sec.,  received  at  Galena  ibr 
the  year  1861,  were  as  follow: 


Artielet. 

doutitj. 

YdiM. 

Lumber             -           -            feet      - 
Laths     .            -           •             number 
Shingles             -            -            -    do    - 
Log  timber         -            -             feet 
WM>d     •           -           •             cords  - 

5,085,684 
89,100 

2,470,500 

12,312 

4,245 

150,856 

•2,460 

7,411 

615 

12,735 

THE  EAST  INDIA  AND  PACIFIC  TRADE. 

A  correspondent  of  the  "  Boston  Traveller"  furnished  a  detailed  sUtc- 
ment  of  the  East  India  aad  Pacific  trade  of  th  United  Sutea,  of  which 
we  make  a  brief  abstract.  The  following  table  will  show  the  Elaat  India 
and  Pacific  port  arrivaU  and  clearances,  for  the  whole  United  States, 
during  the  year  ending  December  31, 1851 : 


Poru. 

ArriTals. 

CImimmm. 

Boston 

88 

5 
7 
2 

1 
4 

90 

New  York 

54 

Baltimore. .............-«.-.« 

12 

New  Bedford 

Salem 

10 

PhiladelDhia 

N<>w  Orleans  .,,*...,......,.,,,...,,  r  ^ ,,,,-,,  r , 

Other  Dorts 

3 

1 

Last  year 

•267 
185 

169 
153 

Ineieaae  this  year. . . 

82 

16 

•or  tlMM  917  arriTda,  183  Te«aU  w«r«  vwiMd  ia  Um  New  Baglnd  Bmm. 


\   ^ 


Tf,   Doc.  108. 


yf 


MS 


The  arrivals  and  clearances  fiom  New  York  were: 


Porta. 


ArriTftli. 


Canton. . . 
Shanghae. 
Callao.. .. 
Talparaiso 


Hong  Kong. 

Caleotta 

Balavia. 

Zmiihtr .. . 
HaittMua. . . 
Cm  Town . 
Other  ports.. 


Totd.. 
Last  year 


40 
18 
16 
9 
9 
5 
4 
3 
3 
3 
1 
8 


ClMuraaeM. 


119 
69 


10 
2 
1 

4 
2 
1 
1 
13 
2 

3 
16 


54 

51 


Inciease  this  yaar. 


50 


Theae  tables  do  not  include  the  arrivals  and  clearances  fix)m  atkl  for 
California;  which  were: 


\^  ■'■ 

Port*. 

Arrivals. 

14 
6 
4 
4 

3 

1 
1 

1 
1 

ChaimnoM.^ 

New  York 

M 

Boston 

%     ' 

Baltimore 

10 

New  Bedford 

A  V 

Philadelphia 

8 

ProvideDce 

Bath 

New  London 

Savannah 

New  Orleans 

5 

Total 

35 

115 

t^> 


i'i 


k 
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COFFEE  AND  SUGAR  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

[Prom  tb«  New  York  Shippinf  List.] 
COfFFEE  TRADE,   1851. 

Jw^parttj  Exports,   Stock,  estimated  Consumption,  Sfc.,  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1S51,  (exchisivc  of  California  and  Oregon.) 


New  York. 

Ba^. 

Poeketa, 

Casks. 

Bbla 

Bales. 

Value  Jan. 
1,1858. 

ValM  Jib. 
1,1861. 

BiKil 

355,548 
77,lt€ 
41.  It5 
36,4t3 

n,5te 
8,oia 

1.115 

641 
688 

?^ 

8a 

58S 

5.541 
5,045 
3,tt6 

8i  a  9i 
7}  a  8 

8|  a  9 
8|  a9 

10  a  111 
10    aldi 

m  •  iij 

U    alii 

At-  IVMminvo              ... 

PMto  Cabello 

lfara«aibo  ,..,....,--  r  r  -  r 



10 

Li^Wfr*  and  Porto  Cabello. 

T  ^*aBTn , 

8ft  a9 

10}  a  Hi 

^VmA-  1  V^rM^TiiftiA^. 

Sfliiv&p  eitv.. ..    ........... 

•  •  •  •  • 

8*  «8| 

U    a  Uk 

fiafMiille      

GuiImmm       ■  ■  >  1 1 1  >  ■ 



flaala  marfka                         .... 

Qosta  Rica. 



8i«t| 
9    a  9| 

8    a  81 

8    «8| 

11  a  111 

111  «  11! 

Jamaica. 

53*998' 

35 

5 

39 

1.904 

104 

19 

10    a  101 

OalM 

10|  a  Hi 

POrtoBico 

10    a  HI 

Bktrria , 

11}  a  13 

1|n»tanlam 

11,914 

6C0 

86 

Africa 

Other  foreign  porta. 

J.        .     .           ■ 

467.349 
43,760 

53,938 
18,350 

79 

1.990 

1.391 

^•tal  racJttntfl    ... 

510,109 

73,388 

79 

1.390 

1,991 

s 

• 

H.   Doc.  102. 

Imparts,  ^. — Continued. 


Total  packages  received  in  1861 
Add  stock  January  1,  1861 

Total  supply 
Deduct  export  - 
And  stock  January  1 ,  1852 


23,708 
93,600 


Taken  from  this  port  '/or  consumption  and   shipped 

coaitwise  in   1851      -           -           .  -           - 
Or  about  66,714,430  pounds. 

'IV>Md  packages  received  in  1850            .  .           - 

Addatock  January  1,  1850        .            .  -            - 


5W 

585,017 
16,000 

601,017 
117,208 
483,80» 


382,966 

36,000 


Total  supply 
Deduct  exports  - 
And  stock  January  1,  1861 


46,711 
16,000 


Taken   from  this  port,  for  consumption,  and  shipped 
coastwise  in  1860      .  -  -  -  - 


418,995 

^1,711 
367,275 


Or  about  48,589,400  pounds. 


Imports  at  New  York  from  foreign  and  coastwise  ports,  \^ 

A\ 


I' 


Years. 


1850 
1849 
1848 
184T 


Baca,  dbc. 


Exports. 


382,986 
401,075 
418,003 
427, 470 


Stock  Slst  Dec 


46,711 

49,000 
31,694 
18,116 


16,000 
36,000 
24,000 
21,000 


II 


til 
1 


1^ 


I 


^.    Doc.  lot. 
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SlatemerU  nf  imports  and  exporU — Continued. 


Receipts  in  United  States  in  1861 
Add  stock  January  1, 1851 

Total  supply 
Deduct  exports  in  1 851  - 
And  stock  January  1, 1852 


Taken  for  consumption  in  1851 
Or  about  184,721,400  pounds. 

Receipts  in  the  United  States  in  1850 
Add  stock  January  1 ,  1850 

Total  supjrfy 
Deduct  exports  in  1850  - 
And  stock  January  1,  1851 


Taken  for  Consumption  in  1860 
Or  about  134,639,736  pounds 


65,785 
272,700 


91,119 
83,185 


REG  APITULATION. 

Consumption  estimates — 


Taken  from  New  V'ork 
Baltimore  - 


« 

u 

u 


Total 


New  Orleans 
Philadelphia 
Boston 
Other  ports 


Stock  J  1st  January,  1852. 


At  New  York,  of  Brazil,  bags 

Java,  pockets,  &c. 


it 
it 


Laguayra  and  Maracaibo,  bags 
other  kinds/  packages     - 


Total  at  New  York,  packages 

New  Orleans,  of  Brazil     - 
Baltimore,  of  Brazil 
Philadelphia,  (mosiiy,)  of  Brazil  - 
Boston,  (mostly,)  of  Java,  in  pockets 
other  ports,  (mostly,)  of  Brazil     - 


a 


Total,  packages 


Paeki^ap. 

1,603,040 
83,^86 

1,586,226 


328,485 
1,257,740-. 

1,054,576 
101,900 

1,156,476 

174,304 
982,172 


Pound*. 

59,363,030 
46,449,470 
45,128,960 
14,031,600 
12,684,340 
7,064,160 

184,721,460 


43,000 

27,600 

18,000 

5,000 

93,500 
92,600 
28,000 
18,500 
32,000 
8,100 

272,700 


If 

I 


II 


H.  Doc.,  lot. 

In  the  foregoing  estimale  of  consumption  we  have  not  included  the 
oMuhti$e  receipts  at  the  ports,  they  bein«:  already  embraced  in  the  calcu. 
iHtion  at  the  port  where  they  were  originally  received. 

Note. — The  estimated  consumption  of  the  country  ferT^,  it  will 
be  seen,  is  about  equal  to  86}  per  cent,  over  that  of  1850;  but  it  will  be 
remembered  that  the  importation  of  ia50  was  much  smaller  than' that  of 
several  previous  years ;  that  prices  in  1 850  ruled  high,  and  the  oonsump. 
tion  was,  m  a  great  degree,  limited,  substitutes  being  used  to  a  consid. 
erable  extent;  and  at  the  close  of  that  year  the  stock  held  by  dealers  was 
nearly  exhausted. 


SUGAR   TnADE,    1851. 

ImporU,  Exports,  Stocks^  and  estimated  Consumption  of  raw.  clayed 
4^.,  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1851,  (exclusive  of  OtmrnAa 
and  Oregon.)  j  "^  ^ 


New  York. 


4 


Cuba      - 
Porto  Rico 
St.  Croix 
Brazil     - 
Manilla  - 
Surinam 
Nassau,  N.  P. 
Hali/kx  ■ 
St.  John,  N.  B. 
Other  foreign  ports 

Total  foreign 
Texas     - 
Louisiana 
Other  coastwise 

Total  supply 
Exported 


Add  stock  Jan.  l,*.")! 

Total  supply    - 
Deduct  stock  Jan. 
1,  1852       . 

Consumpt'natN.  Y. 


!  94,070 
I  29,S74 
;      1,236 


S17 
136 

69 
317 


e 

(2 


8 

H 


(2 


126,019 

1,«76 

15,945 

3,r5S 


1,548 
64 


3 
23 


10 


5,079 

2,020 

38 
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133 
103 

17 
302 


188,357 


24 


147,298 
929 


146,369 
1,601 


147,970 

7,.582 


1,648       8,257 

235 

45  .326 

13     35,920 


1,706     44,738 
81  !  20 


1,625;   44,718 


188,411 
102 

3.384 


1,625     44,718 


— 


140,388 


1,625     44,718 


191,897 
3,091 

188,806 
8,835 


813 


43,794 
108,267 


2,090 


3 


303 


154,954 
13,733 


168,687 


197,641 
13,512 


184,129 


168,687 
3,798 


172,486 
26,105 


303 


303 


303 


303 
303 


146,380 


Or  about  132,832  tons;  of  which  foreign,  imported  direct,  120  J99  ton*. 
W^^toM       ^^^'  ^^'^^'^  '^"''      '*'^*'^''  ^^^^'  imported  direct, 
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Received  at  New  YorAr,  from  foreign  and  coastwise  ports,  from  1  st 

January  to  31s/  December. 


Year. 


Hhdt. 


i 


1851  - 

1850  - 

1849  - 

1848  - 

1847  - 

1846  ■ 

1845  • 

1844  ■ 

1843  • 

1842  ■ 


147,298 

116,848 

128,417 

108,703 

87,861 

67,238 

88,268 

62,881 

59,003 

54,495 


Tierce*. 


Barrels. 


Boxe«. 


B«(t 


:^ 


1,706 

1,311 

1,404 

2,258 

779 

677 

1,626 

613 

331 

76 


44,738 
36,01-9 
21,106 
19,946 
17,766 

7,242 
17,039 
11,076 

9,8% 
13,048 


191,897 

132,814 

63,557 

120,354 

144,898 

8^44 

22,d58 

100,918 

50,649 

58,012 


61,960 
93,838 
90^066 

24,ass 

37,652 
38,771 
35,689 
38,417 
60,633 


Stock  in  New  York  January  1 . 


Ye.r. 

Hhds. 

i 

1         Boxes. 

B... 

January  1,  1852   .... 

7,582 

13,512 

26,105 

iSfel   .... 

1,601 

8,835 

3,796 

1850   .... 

3,213 

1,699 

24,666 

1849  .... 

4,549 

14,127 

1848   .... 

2,262 

2,500 

1847    .... 

1,279 

— 

3,817 

1846    .... 

1,297 

• 

Most  of  the  barrels  received  firom  coastwise  ports  are  refined  sugar. 


36 


J 
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Recent*  of  foreign  from  Xst  January,  1851,  <o  31a^  December,  1851. 


Ports. 


At  New  York 
Boston     - 
Philadelphia     • 
Baltimore 
New  Orleans    - 
OUier  ports      -  ^ 

Total  receipts  - 
Add  stock  Jan.  1,  1851 

Total  supply  - 
Deduct  export  1851 


Deduct  .stock,  January 
1,1852     - 

Total  consumption     - 


Hogslieada      Barrel*.  Boxes,      i       Bags.         Casks, 

ind  liercea.  .1  I 

t  I 


127,667 

11,571 

27,648 

17,044 

850 

6,168 


8,257  1^8,411  [  154,954 
1,223  82,906  88,126, 
5,084  34,971  1  53,907  | 
2,542  3,597  '  8,310 ! 
-  I  28,619  I  -  I 
321      11,071        5,320 


303 


1,683 


190,448 
8,625 


17,427    349,575    310,617     1,986 
20,261  I      7,102  ; 


193,!973 
2,951 


17,427    369,836  1'      ,719     1,986 
2,904        6,542        1,344 


19l/)22 
9,367 


14,523    363,294.316,375 
-      '    31,446'    27,425 


1,986 
303 


181,655  I    14,523    331,848    288,950  i    1,683 


Or  about 


201,405  tons. 


Add  crop  of  1850-'51,  Louisiana,  Texas,  <fcc.,  the  bulk 
of  which  came  to  market  in  1851,  and  assuming  the 
stock  in  each  year  to  be  equal        ...        -        120,331     " 


^■*;. 


Would  make  the  total  consumption  in  the  United  States 

fromJanuary  1,1851,  to  December  31,  1851          -  321,736  *' 

Consumptionof  foreign  in  1850         ...        -  160,210  " 

Add  crop  of  Louisiana,  Texas.  Florida,  &c.,  1849-'50  141,592  *< 

Would  make  the  total  consumbtion  of  1850       -       -  301,902  '^ 

Excew  in  1851 19,934  '< 
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Ports. 

Hhds.,  dc 

Boxes. 

Bags. 

C«Mf. 

1852. 

New  York            ... 

Boston     -            -           .           . 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore              ... 

New  Orleans 

Other  ports 

-3' 

6,141 
774 

1,852 
250 

350 

13,512 

10,013 

7,541 

400 

26, 105 
1,320 

303 

Total 

9,367  1    31,466 

i 

27,425 

303 

1851. 

New  York 

Boston     -            .            .            . 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

New  Orleans 

Other  ports 

1,213 
400 

1,287 
600 

425 

1 

8,835 
7,514 
2,900 

700 
312 

3,798 

3,054 

250 

Total 

3,625       30,261 

1 

7,102 

The  preceding  statement  we  believe  to  be  a  correct  exhibit  of  the  quan- 
tity of  raw,  clayed,  &c.,  sugar  taken  from  the  ports  for  consumption  in  the 
country.  It  will  be  observed  we  do  not  include  the  receipts  of  European 
rSsfined  sugar,  being  unable  to  obtain  any  reliable  data  for  them;  ana  we 
do  not  embrace  in  our  exports  any  foreign  or  domestic  refined  sugar, 
having  confined  ourselves  wholly  to  the  descriptions  noticed.  The 
quantity  of  sugar  made  here  from  molasses  is  laree,  and  the  production 
of  the  maple  tree  the  last  season  is  estimated  at  17,500  tons. 


\ 


'i. 


\ 


\ 


\ 
W 


If 
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METEOROLOGY  AND  THE  COTTON  AND  SUGAR  CROPS. 

The  fallowing  vahiable  table  ia  taken  from  Affleck^  s  Rural  Ahnanae  far 
1852,  and  waa  compiled  by  the  editor  from  the  record*  of  the  late  Dr. 
TooUy  and  O.  J.  C.  Dav&,  e»/.,  of  Natchez,  and  also  from  his  own 


Years. 


White  firott, 

latest  in 

spriof. 


Date. 


Feb  15 

April  11 

Mar.  19 

Mar.  17 

Mar.  33 

Feb.  14 

Mar.  21 

Mar.  l.-H 

Blar.  30 

Mar.  30 

Mar.  33 

Mar.  35 

April  9 

Mar.  18 

Mar.  6 

Mar.  31 

Mar.  16 

Feb.  33 

April  1 

Mar.  31 

Mar.  31 

Apnl  14 

Mar.  97 

Mar.  14 

April  16 

AprU  7 


is 

I- 

« 


43 
43 
44 

43 
33 
41 
41 
30 
44 
39 
43 
43 
44 
43 
37 
41 
45 

44 
38 
49 
43 
40 
43 
41 
40 


White  frost, 

^ 

earlieat  in 

fi   • 

All 

. 

1^ 

Date. 

H 

Oct. 

19 

44 

Nor. 

18 

41 

Not. 

30 

38 

Not. 

13 

44 

Not. 

1 

43 

Oct. 

30 

44 

Oct. 

20 

40 

Not. 

9 

36 

Not. 

90 

44 

Not. 

90 

41 

Not. 

10 

46 

Not. 

23 

44 

Not. 

26 

49 

Not, 

22 

44 

Not. 

7 

49 

Oct. 

25 

49 

Oct. 

33 

38 

Oct. 

96 

43 

Oct 

38 

39 

Not. 

19 

41 

Not. 

12 

44 

Not. 

19 

44 

Not. 

19 

49 

Not. 

8 

41 

Oct. 

96 

86 

DatsoTint 


Jane  6 

JWM  10 

Mmj  17 

JOM  9 

May  95 

May  90 

Joae  10 

Mmj  80 

JoM  1 

JWM  6 

J«M  94 
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When  kilM  bf  frnat. 

Itea  of  cotton  crop. 

8a*ar   crop    of 
Ucited  States. 

Cfop  of  United 
States. 

Consumption  of 

United  Sutes. 

Year. 

October  96. 

Bales. 

937,000 
719,600 
857,744 
976,845 
1.038.848 
987,477 
1,070,498 
l,9Qft,384 
1,254,398 
1,360,795 
1*488.830 
1,801,497 
1,360,539 
2,177,885 
1,634,945 
1,683,574 
^ 378,875 
2,080,409 
2,394,503 
2,100,537 
1.778,651 
2,347,634 
2,738,596 
3,096,706 
3,355,257 

Bales. 

104,483 
120.593 
118,883 
196.512 
189,149 
173.800 
194,412 
196.413 
216,888 
236,733 
222.540 
946,063 
376,018 
295,193 
397,988 
367,850 
325,714 
346,744 
389,060 
422.597 
427,627 
531,772 
518,039 
487,769 
404, 106 

Hhda. 

(1818—25,000) 

(1822—30,000) 

88,000 

48,000 

70,000 

75,000 

70  000 

75,000 

.100,000 

30,  DUO 

70,000 

65,000 

70,000 

115,000 

87,000 

90,000 

140,000 

100,346 

200.090 

186,650 

140,000 

340.000 

290,000 

947,993 

211,203 

189S 

1886 
1897 
1888 
1888 
1880 
1831 
1888 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1888 
1887 
1838 
1838 
1840 

Oetobar23 

1841 

NoTwber  1 

1842 

October  98 

1843 

October  99 

1844 

Norember  3 

1845 

0Ql«b«rl9 

1846 

NoTwaber  96 

184T 

NOM 

1848 

December  3 

1849  ^ 

1850  • 

• 

V-lj 

A. 


rl 
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HOGS  PACKED  IN  THE  WEST. 


[From  the  Cincinnati  Price  Current,  February,  1853.1 

Belo^  we  present  a  detailed  statement  of  the  hogs  packed  at  the  prin- 
cipftl  points  in  the  West,  including  the  returns  given  in  the  Price  Current 
of^Btn  ultii(ioand  4th  instant,  with  those  received  since  the  latter  date. 

The  exhibit  is  more  fnll  and  accurate  than  any  we  have  been  able  to 
publish  in  former  years;  an*  although  not  embracing  everv  point,  it  will 
answer  ail  the  purposes  for  which  such  a  statement  is  usenil. 

The  actual  number  cut  up  at  St.  Louis  is  less  than  our  estimate,  and  we 
therefore  correct  the  figures  accordingly.  This  is  also  the  case  as  re- 
gaids  Louiaville,  and  we  h^ve  besides  found  it  necessary  to  make  two  or 
3uee  corrections  in  the  figures  showing  the  number  packed  at  other 
smaller  points. 

With  regard  to  the  business  at  Louisville  we  would  remark  that  no  de- 
tailed statement  has  been  published  since  the  close  of  the  season;  and, 
in  the  absence  of  such  reliaible  information,  we  add  thre«  thousand  on  to 
the  lowest  estimate ;  makiiig  the  number  1 93,000,  which  is  4,000  les» 
than  indicated  by  the  figujes  previously  given,  the  latter  being,  we  be- 
lieve, the  highest  estimate. 

We  give  me  several  States  in  order,  commencing  with 

I  OHIO. 


Where  packed. 


Cincinnati. . 
Chillicotbe. . 
Waynesville. 
Franklin.... 
Utica 


Wilmington 
BTiile. . 


Claysi 
Higgtnsport. . . 
Centre  ville.... 
Somerville .... 

Hamilton 

Westville 

West  Florence. 

Lebanon; 

Columbia 

filanchester. . . 
Circleyille. . . . 
Harvey sburg. . 
Bellebrook. . . . 

lUpley 

West  Union . . 

Aberdeen 

Winchester. . . 
Troy...^.. 
Waverly 


1851-'5a. 


362,048 

42,000 

4,480 

1,291 

96 

1,000 

165 
1,800 

617 
1,400 
6,200 
1,400 

809 
2,400 
1,002 

270 

15,700 

1,100 

2,040 

9,500 


1850-'51. 


Total 


600 

1,402 

10,000 

6,000 


461,076 


334,629 
21,000 

5,800 

46 
3,000 

260 
2,000 

440 
2,000 
6,200 
1,400 

800 
7,000 
1,233 

600 

19,200 

1,600 

2,137 

8,000 

1,600 

1,600 

1,284 

11,000 

11,000 


443,418 
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INDIANA. 


Where  pai 


a^ed. 


Madison 

Anericus 

Lafeyette 

Newport 

Eugene 

Connersville . . . 
Williamsport.. . 

Laurel 

Centreville 

Dublin 

Milton 

Perrysville 

Logansport .... 
Terre  Haute . . . 
Durkee's  Ferry 

Evansville 

Vincennes 

Lawrence  ville.. 

Paris 

Covington 

Cambridge  city. 
Montezuma . . . . 
Lawrenceburg. , 

Vernon 

Clinton.. .. ... 

New  Harmony. 

Palestine 

Hutsonville.. .. 

Carlisle 

Merom 

York 

Darwin 

Armiesburg.... 

Attica 

Peru 

Wabashtown . . . 
Huntington.... 

Jonesburg 

Crawfordsville . 

Delphi 

Lagro 

Fert  Wayne... 


Total, 


185l-'5a. 


97,202 
800 

38,600 
3,700 
7,662 

16,281 
4,776 
7,000 
4,400 
2,200 
1,681 
2,886 
6,300 

62,651 
4,200 
9,6«0 

13,300 
1,900 
2,622 
4,200 

13,000 
1,676 
3,866 
846 
8,600 
4,600 


3,000 

500 

2,700 

1,100 

300 

2,525 

6,000 

2,600 

900 

600 

600 

6,000 

8,000 

1,800 


369, 761 
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1850-*51. 


%,349 
800 

33,000 
4,800 
6,726 

10,000 
5,460 
4,600 

1,700 
2,000 
3,624 
8,000 

65,648 
5,000 
6,600 

11,000 
1,900 
2,476 
3,600 

18,119 
2,900 
4,200 
2,050 
9,000 

757 
4,400 
1,600 
1,000 
1,656 
1.200 
?094 
7,600 
6,000 
.    1,000 

200 


7,000 
1,500 
4,000 

348,764 


M8 
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ILLINOIS. 


Where  packed. 


Naijles 

Springfield. 

Lmod 

PQoria 

Prtdri 

Cfnton.. 
Mil^mb... 
RishTille.. 
Beaidstown, 
Mgiange.. 
Maedocia.. 
sville  . 


Pitttfield... 
Florence.. . 

Canton 

Farmington 
Liverpool . . . 
L^wistown . 
Ellisviile... 
F«rview . . . 
Peru 


Qaincy 

Alton 

Hennepin  . 

Perry 

Linviile. . .. 
Winchester. 
Vtrmont. .. 
Piinceton . . 
Ckillicothe. 
Warsaw. . . 


Total, 


Barlinston 

Kaokak.. 

Muscatine. 


Total, 


IOWA. 


I851-'&L 


2,880 

10,000 

9,500 

17,000 

16,000 

7,000 

3,000 

2,600 

24,400 

1,930 

4,500 

2,990 

1,500 

900 

8,671 

3,000 


1,500 

800 

600 

1,400 

17,500 

25,000 

800 

2,000 

800 

3,500 

1,000 

2,000 


2,000 


174,671 


Where  packed 


I- 


1851-'S9. 


10,000 

10,000 

7,500 

27,500 


185»-'51. 


3,095 

8,000 

13,000 

26,000 

27,000 

12,000 

5,000 

2,800 

34,000 

2,850 

11,000 

6^000 

2,500 

2,390 

13,601 

6,000 

2,400 

2,000 

2,000 

1,006 

4,000 

24,500 

20,000 

2,000 

2,500 

1,500 

4,000 

2,900 

3,500 

4,000 

7,000 


257.536 

I't*  — 


18fi0-*51. 


25,000 
30,000 
15,600 
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Where  p^ked.  185 1- '52- 

— r 

Louisville j  193, 000 

Maysville ;  g,  300 

Total 199, 300 


MISSOURI. 


Where  packed. 


St.  Louis... 
Hannibal . . . 
Cburchville 

Total 


58, 16S 


Recixpiiuiation . 


Where  parked. 


1851-52. 


Ohio... 
Indiana . 
Illinois . 
Iowa..  . 


Missouri 

Kentucky , 

Ckeen  and  Cumberland  rivers. 


Total. 


Deficiency 

West  of  White  river 

Bedford,  Indiana 

Shawneetown  and  Gray  Wile. 


1,288,975 


Total  deficiency. 


70,600       I      


lf50-'jl. 


82, 274 

17,000 

8,000 


107,274 


1850-'5I. 


461,075 

443,418 

359,761 

348, 754 

174,671 

257, 536 

27,500 

70,500 

58,168 

107,274 

199,300 

2U5,914 

8,500 

24,000 

1,457,3% 
1,288,975 


168,421 
2,000 
6,600 
5,000 


182,021 


n-^ 
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There  are  some  points  in  Iowa  and  Missouri  to  hear  from,  and  these 
returns  we  will  give  hereafter,  as  soon  as  received  in  a  reliable  shape. 

As  we  remarked  in  a  previous  number  of  the  Prict  Current^  most  of 
the  above  returns  were  received  from  our  correspondents  at  the  several 
points;  and,  while  we  do  not  claim  for  the  figures  entire  accuracy,  we 
oeiieve  the  statements  upon  the  whole  to  be  as  correct  as  it  is  poaaible  to 
obtain. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  received  the  following  additional 
return: 

Chicago,  Illinois,  lS51-'52,  13,000;  1850-'61,  20,000. 


THE  OIL  TRADE. 

'The  ''  New  Bedford  Shipping  List  "  says  the  amount  of  tonnage  em- 
ployed in  the  trade  has  been  considerably  increased  during  the  last 
year,  in  spite  of  numerous  los!fee«  in  the  Arctic  seas.  The  number  of 
vessels  employed  in  the  service  at  present  is  as  follows,  viz:  668  ships 
and  barques,  27  brigs,  and  6  schooners;  being  an  increase  over  last  year 
of  66  ships,  3  brigs,  and  8  schooners.  This  number  is  large,  but  it  still 
foils  below  that  of  1846,  when  there  were  678  ships,  36  brigs,  and  22 
schooners  in  the  trade.  Prom  the  best  estimate  we  can  make,  the  amount 
during  the  present  year  will  hardly  exceed  100,000  barrels,  and  may 
fell  considerably  below  that  figure.  In  addition  to  this,  the  accounts 
frgm  the  sperm  whale  fishery  are  not  encouraging,  and  there  is  a  prob- 
able prospect  that  importations  for  a  year  to  come  will  not  exceed 
66,000  barrels.  | 

Stock  of  Sperm  and  Whale  Oil  on  hand,  January  1,  1862. 


Placet. 


New  Bedford , 

Fairhaven 

Mattapoisett 

Westport , 

Na^ntucket 

Edgartown , 

Other  places,  (estimated) , 


I 


Sperm. 


Whale. 


7,600 
1,850 
500 
3,400 
4,000 


17,260 


19,600 

4,600 


2,200 
1,300 
9,000 

36,500 
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7%e  foUmcing  table  will  show  the  amount  of  OU  and  Whalebone  on  hand 

from  1851  to  1845,  inclusive. 


Year. 


Sperm. 


Whale. 


January  1,  1851. 
1850, 
1849. 

1848, 
1847, 
1846 
1845, 


Bonf. 


3,610 
3,760 
10, 147 
6,636 
14,613 
40, 701 
32,992 


14,062 
13,000 
20, 936 
29,126 
7,775 
6,221 
11,950 


242,000 
440,000 
994,600 
921,500 
112,800 
211,000 
Unknown. 


The  number  of  vessels  and  amount  of  tonnage  employed  in  the  Whale- 
fishery  since  1844,  have  been  as  foUouf : 


Year. 

Shipi  and 
Barques. 

Brigi. 

Schooners. 

13 
12 
16 
21 
22 
17 
9 

Tonnage. 

January  1,  1850 

1849 

610 
681 
621 
610 
673 
643 
595 

20 

21 
22 
31 
35 
35 
81 

171,484 
1%,11D 
210,603 
230,218 
233,189 
•      218, 655 
200,147 

1848 

1847..., 

1846 

1845 

1844 

w 


d72 


I 

o 


g 


^  .? 


O 
O 


5 


s 

E 


J3 


t 


^       1 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  MANUFACTURES  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

The  subjoined  summary  of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  United 
ff^he  Census  ^^"^  ""^  ^'  ^^^"^^^  '^e  Superintendent 


The  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  receipt  of  the  returns  has 
been  so  short  as  to  enable  the  Office  to  make  but  a  general  Report  of  the 
facts  relanng  to  a  few  of  the  most  important  manufectures. 

If,  in  aome  instances,  the  amount  of  "  capital  invested"  in  any  branch 
of  manufacture  should  seem  too  small,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
when  the  product  is  of  several  kinds,  the  capital  invested,  not  beinff 
divisible,  IS  connected  with  the  product  of  the  greatest  consequence 
Ihis,  to  some  extent,  reduces  the  capital  invested  in  the  manufacture  of 
bar-iron  m  such  establishments  where  some  other  article  of  wrought-iron 
predominates— sheet-iron,  for  example.  The  aggregate,  howeve?,  of  the 
capita^  invested  in  the  various  branches  of  wrought-iron  will,  it  is  con- 
fidently  believed,  be  found  correct. 

The  entire  capital  invested  in  the  various  manufactures  in  the  United 
felates,  on  the  1st  of  June,  ISSO-not  to  include  any  establishments 
producmg  less  than  the  annual  value  of  ^500— 


'■A 


Amounted,  in  round  numbers,  to 
Value  of  raw  taaterial 
Amount  paid  for  labor 
Value  of  manu&ctnred  articles    - 
Number  of  persons  employed 


$530, 000, 000 

650,000,600 

240,000,000 

1,020,300,000 

1,050,000 
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METEOROLOGICAL  TABLES. 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  METEOROLOGICAL  REGISTER  AT  FORT  8NELUNO, 

MINNESOTA  TERRITORY. 

By  P.  Prescott. 
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Sunrise,      26 
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orthern  exposur 
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ABSTRACTS  FROM  A  METEOROLtGICAL  JOURNAL,  KEPT  BT  J.  HALL  AT' 
ATHENS,  MENARD  COUNTY, ILLINOIS^LATTrUDE  39°  SS' NORTH; 
LONGITUDE  12°  St  ^  ^EST  FROM  WASHINGTON. 
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Table  No.l,  showing  the  mean 
age  cleamesa  of  the  sky 
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March 

April 
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July 
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September 

NoTenber ..  ..•••..«... 
December 
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tt  mperaiure  of  each  month;  alsoj  the  aver- 
and)^imniity  of  ram,  for  the  year  1851. 
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*  AAer  the  Ist  of  August  (he  observations  were  ojnitted  at  sunset  and  made  at  9  p.  m. 
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Table  No.  3,  containing  the  amount  of  rain  which  ffJl  during  eadi  mani/i 
for  nine  years,  viz  :  fnmi 'January  1,  1843,  to  January  1,  1862. 


Months. 


January... 
Febroary.. 

March 

April 

May 

Jane 

July 

Aogiut.... 
September. 
October . . . 
Norembcr. 
Deeember.. 


1843. 


Inehet. 


1844. 


1845. 


r 

Inches.  Inches. 


1846.     1847. 


Annual  amount. 


00 
98 
05 
50 
00 
74 
87 
0.75 
6.60 
1.00 
5.10 
9.40 


4U.93 


2.80 
1.90 
3.40 
5.90 
7.551 
17.131 
4.501 
3.8U| 
0.32! 
1.00 
1.75 
0.72 


L20 
;.50 


1.95 
0.41 
3 
6 

2.55 
13.6a 
2.6) 
1.61 
4.14 
2.49l 
3.35 
1.4$ 


Inches. 
4.87 
1.83 
S.55 
7.84 
3.96 
5.28 
2.33 
1.13 
7.44 
1.16 
1.55 
4.96 


1848. 


1849. 


Inehe$.  Intka. 
2.27|  1.60 
3.47 


1850. 


,51 
,09 
,12 


1.071 


01 
64 

62^ 
bOl 


1.25J 


2.37 
4.47 
3.33 
4.03 
4.48 
4.56 
5.03 
1.70 
2.23 
2.05 
8.39 


49.17   43.041  44.90   32.61 


44.23 


Inektt. 
5.5l 
1.04 
4.71 
4.96 
3.51 
2.91 
2.31 
3.43 
5.e6 
2.46 
1.37 
1.19 


kukt*. 
1.51 
0.80 
1.52 
5.03 
3.60 
6.33 
4.50 
6.40 
4.68 
3.06 
2.58 
1.79 


38.49 


1851. 


Monthly 


Inckta 
0.52 
4.38j 
1.05 
4.70 
6.71 
10.16 
3.45 
6.86 
2.79 
0.98 
2.38 
2.93 


40.69  46.91 


Iiuhea. 
2.56 
1.95 
2.71 
4.98 
4.55 
7.40 
3.13 
S.40 
4.05 
1.99 
9.77 
9.79 


43.33 


'  Athens,  Menard  County,  Illinois, 

/anvary  1,1862. 

Dear  Sir:  The  foregoing  abstracts  from  my  meteorological  journal, 
which  I  now  send  for  publication  in  the  "Patent  Office  Report,"  are 
copied  with  great  care.  My  observations  being  made  for  my  own  use,  I 
thmk  that  I  can  say  that  they  can  be  relied  upon  as  being  as  correct  as 
observations  could  be  made  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

J.  HALiLi. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  NEAR  WASBINQTON 
ARKANSAS,  FOR  THE  YEARS  1650  AND  1851,  NORTH  LATITUDE  83°  44'. 

By  N.  D.  Smith. 


1850. 

1851. 

Montha. 

Thermometer. 

Rain. 

Thermometer. 

Rain. 

nicest. 

Lowest. 

Inches. 

Hifhe*. 

Loweat. 

loehet. 

January 

February 

March  -        -        -        - 

April     -        .        -        - 

May      -        -        -        - 

June     .        -         -         - 

July     ...        - 

August 

September     • 

Octolier 

November     - 

December  (to  the  10th)  - 

66 
78 
80 
86 
90 
92 
94 
101 
88 
82 
78 
74 

28 
14 
28 
36 
44 
66 
64 
63 
62 
32 
22 
12 

10.76 
6.12 

3.26 

9.6 

3.87 

3.88 

4.38 

7 

1 

4.62 

4.87 

6 

70 
76 
80 
84 
88 
94 
100 
102 
94 
86 
80 
74 

18 
20 
28 
38 
38 
64 
62 
64 
44 
36 
18 
18 

1.12 
12.25 
4.5 
2.25 
3.76 
2.38 
1.75 
2.5 

.62 
1.25 
3.25 

.6 

63.24 

36.12 

Warmest  day  in  1860,  August  13, 101°.  Coldest  day  in  1860,  Decem- 
ber 7, 12«.  Warmest  day  in  1861,  August  14, 102o.  Coldest  day  in 
1861,  January, 9,  18°. 

The  above  report,  as  to  rain,  will  only  apply  to  my  own  immediate 
neighborhood,  and  would  vary  materially  from  an  account  kept  within 
three  miles  of  me,  in  any  direction.  To  ascertain  the  quantities  of  rain 
that  fall  in  any  considerable  extent  of  country,  during  any  given  time, 
it  would  be  neces.«<ary  to  keep  accounts  at  different  places.  In  this  south- 
em  clime,  especially  durine  the  summer  months,  we  seldom  have  a  gen- 
eral rain,  but  only  local  showers,  pervading  but  a  small  extent  of  terri- 
tory; and  not  unusually  these  local  showers  fall  repeatedly  upon  the  same 
localities,  sufficiently  often  for  the  requirements  of  the  growing  crops, 
making  them  abundant;  while  within  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles 
very  distinct  showers,  and  at  very  different  times,  are  received,  and  in 
insufficient  quantities.  These  showers  also  vary  in  their  quantities  and 
manner  of  falling;  sometimes  we  have  a  fall  of  two  and  even  three  inches 
in  the  space  of  an  hour,  and  succeeded  by  a  drought  of  four  or  five  weeks ; 
and  again  we  have  Ught  showers  of  an  eighth  or  a  quarter  of  an  inch  a 
day,  for  several  days  in  succession. 

in  1860,  from  the  20th  February  to  the  1st  of  April,  the  weather  was 
fiivonble,  and  the  soil  in  good  condition  for  ploughing  and  planting,  and 
much  com  was  up,  nromisin^  well;  but  on  the  first  two  days  of  this 
month,  there  fell  neany  three  inches  of  rain,  which  saturated  the  ground  ; 


f 
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this  was  followed  by  frost,  that  killed  most  of  the  com  that  was  up.  Re- 
planting was  immediately  resorted  to;  but  from  the  16th  of  April  to  the  13th 
of  May  a  continued  succession  of  cold  rains,  amounting  to  nine  inches 
in  all,  had  the  effect  of  rotting  the  sopd  iu  the  ground,  making  replanting 
again  necessary.  From  this  time  the  season  continued  favorable  iintil 
the  lasl  of  July,  when  a  drought  comn^enced  which  continued  till  the 
25th  oi  August.  Corn  was  in  roasting  ear,  and  cotton  backward.  Rain 
then  set  in,  and  in  six  days  tliere  fell  seven  inches,  accompanied  with  a 
wind  that  prostrated  ali  the  heavy  corn  and  destroyed  a  large  portion  of 
it.     Corn  and  cotton  that  year  yielded  less  than  half  the  average. 

In  1651,  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  May,  the  season 
waa  as  favorable  as  could  be  desired,  and  every  prospect  of  fruitfulness 
better  than  we  had  had  for  several  years;  but  from  that  time,  when  aa 
increased  supply  of  rain  was  essential  Ui  perfect  the  crops,  a  drought  fol- 
lowed, with  highly  increased  heat,  the  thermometer  ranging  up  to  90°, 
and  gradually  rising,  through  July  and  August,  up  to  102°,  without  rain 
enough  at  any  one  time  to  lay  the  dust.  Our  wells  throughout  the  prai- 
ries ali  failed ,  and  all  the  streams  nnriy  dried  up.  Many  families  were 
compelled  to  haul  water  for  house  u^e'from  two  to  five  miles.  Cotton 
suffered  much  less  than  corn,  and  is  said  to  be  two- thirds  of  an  average 
crop.  Corn  is  less  than  half,  and  sweet  potatoes  almost  a  failure.  And 
yet,  in  a  neighborhood  only  t^vo  miles  from  me,  a  rain  of  two  inches  fell 
on  the  17th  of  June,  and  another  of  one  inch  on  the  10th  ef  July— those 
five  plantations  have  produced  first  rate  crops.  Many  instances  of  the 
kind  have  occurred  in  small  districts  throughout  the  country. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS   MADE  AT  EAST  MONTPELIKR,  WASH- 
INGTON COUNTY,  VERMONT. 


By  B. 

J.  Wheeler. 

1844. 

Clonr 

1 

Months. 

1 

Clear 

Clouay 

Rainy 

I 

Snowy' 

Cloudy 

Rainy 

Snowy 

day*. 

days. 

days. 

days.  ' 

evenings. 

evenings. 

even's. 

ertmagt. 

January    - 

18 

8         1 

4 

19 

4 

3 

5 

February  - 

13 

14 

- 

2 

11 

If) 

- 

2 

March 

16 

12 

1 

2 

11 

16 

2 

2      M 

April 

20 

9 

1 

. 

20 

8 

2 

May 

9 

22 

. 

- 

11 

IT 

3 

June 

12 

14 

4 

11 

•     15 

4 

July 

19 

9 

3 

- 

15 

11 

5 

August     - 

15 

16 

. 

« 

12 

17 

2 

September 

22 

7 

1 

_ 

17 

11 

1 

1 

"October     - 

14 

13 

4 

10 

15 

6 

November 

10 

18 

. 

2 

10 

17 

1 

2 

December 

9 

22 

- 

- 

9 

21 

1 

Total     - 

177 

164 

15 

10 

156 

168 

30 

12 

1845. 


Moatka. 

Cle«r 
day«. 

Cloudy 
days. 

Rainy 
days. 

Snowy 
dayi. 

I 

Clear    }  Cloudy 
CTeaings.  ieTening*. 

Runy 

Snowy 

* 

January    • 

February  - 

March 

April 

May-        -       - 

June 

July          -        . 

August 

September 

October    - 

Norember 

December 

"8 
12 
IS 
13 
15 
20 
17 
21 
14 
21 
5 
15 

20 
13 
14 
15 
16 
10 
13 

9 
14 

8 
21 
12 

• 

1 

. 

1 

« 

1 
1 

2 
2 

4 

3 
2 
2 

1 
4 

11 

13 
15 
14 
16 
18 
17 
21 
12 
18 
9 
13 

1 

:     17 
11 

15 
14 
12 
10 
12 
10 
17 
12 
18 
14 

\ 
1 

1 

2 
2 
2 

1 
1 
2 

m 

2 
3 

1 
1 
I 

1 
4 

Total    - 

176 

166 

12 

12 

177 

162 

13 

IS 

I 


> 
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Meieorologiad  Obsenatums  at  East  MantpeUer-^oniimed, 


Moitba. 


Janvary 

February 

March 

Anil 

Buy  - 

June 

July  • 

AugMt     • 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total     - 


Jannayy 
February 
Maieii 
April  - 
May  - 
October 
November 
Decemba 

Total 


.'  •      ' 


Cl—r 
days. 


9 

12 

16 

19 

11 

14 

12 

19 

19 

9 

7 

8 


154 


I 


1846. 


Cloudy 
days. 


19 

13 

16 

11 

20 

15 

19 

12 

10 

20 

21 

21 


196 


Rainy 
days. 


Siowy,    Clear 
days,    trenin'u. 


1 
1 


2 
3 


1 
1 


1 
2 
2 


10 


■«ow. 


Ofoudy 
evenin's. 


11 
11 

14 
18 
15 
16 
16 
20 
18 
12 
8 
11 


170 


Rainy 
eTeain'a. 


18 
15 
16 

9 
13 

8 
13 
11 
10 
17 
19 
16 


166 


1 
3 
3 
6 
2 

2 
2 
1 


Snowy 
eTen**. 


21 


Imckm 

27 

18 

4 

2 

1 

10 

20 

26 


9  feet. 


1 


2^ 

4 
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Meteorological  Observations  at  East  Montpelier— Continued. 

1847. 


v\ 


Months. 

Clear 

Cloudy 

Rainy 

Snowy 

Clear 

Cloudy 

Rainy     Snowy 

daya. 

da/8. 

daya. 

days. 

evenin  'a. 

evenin's. 

"evenin's.   even 'a. 

January    - 

10 

20 

1 

10 

« 

17 

1 

3 

February  - 

9 

18 

• 

1 

8 

17 

1 

2 

March 

16 

15 

. 

1 

14 

15 

1 

] 

April 
M5iy- 

10 

19 

. 

1 

14 

15 

1 

17 

11 

3 

, 

19 

10 

2 

June 

12 

IS 

_ 

• 

9 

19 

2 

July 

16 

15 

. 

• 

14 

15 

2 

Augu«t      -       > 

18 

13 

. 

. 

14 

16 

1 

September 

11 

19 

12 

17 

1 

October     - 

13 

17 

1 

. 

15 

13 

3 

Novwnber 

8 

21 

1 

« 

10 

16 

4 

December 

5 

24 

1 

1 

5 

22 

3 

1 

Total     - 

144 

210 

1 

6 

6 

1 
1 

144 

192 

22  1        7 

1 

\^' 


\i 


SNOW. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

Ifey  . 

November 

December 

Total 


laehca. 

at 

38 
22 

13. 
1 
6 

17 


\'  -^ 


,\  '■. 


9  ft.  9  in. 


»\ 


\ 


\^ 


f 


Lc- 


-St 

"♦18 
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Meteorological  Observations  at  East  Montpelier-^ConXitm^, 

'»    ''  "  I  1848. 


Months. 

Clear 
days. 

14 

14 

11 

15 

12 

6 

8 

17 

0 

<j 

0 
3 

Ci«mdy 
dajrs. 

R4tny    Snowy     C1«ar 
diayg.      days,    evenin's. 

Cloudy     Rainy 
evenin  s.  cTenin  •. 

1 

Snowy 
even's. 

January     -  - 

February  - 

March 

April 

May-        -        - 

June 

July  - 

August 

September 

October     - 

November 

December 

16 
14 
18 
15 
18 
23 
21 
14 
21 
20 
23 
23 

1 
1 

2 

"l        I 
1 

2  - 

2 
1 

3  2 

1 

16 
14 
15 
23 
10 
12 
12 
20 
10 
11 
7 
7 

14 
14 
15 

4 
20 

16 
16 
8 
17 
15 
21 
22 

1 
i 

i 

2 

1         1 
2 
3 

3 
3 

5 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

2 

Total     - 

124 

226 

10  1       6 

1 

157 

182 

20 

*  7 

January 

February 

Match 

A[Nril  • 

November 

December 

*     Total 


SNOW. 


InchM. 

26 

January 

29 

February 

2T 

March 

4 

April  - 

7 

October 

29 

November 

.1,. 

December 

10ft.2ia. 
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Meteorological  Observation^  eU  East  Montpelier — Continued. 

1849.  I    [  } 


Months. 

Clear 

Cloudy 

Rainy 

Snowy 

Clear 

Cloiidv 

1 

Rainv 

1 

Snowy 

daya. 

daya. 

daya. 

days. 

evenin's. 

evcnin  ». 

19 

tvenin  s. 

even's. 

January     - 

13 

17 

1 

1 

1       10 

1 

r 
1 

February  - 

7 

19 

• 

2 

14 

13 

I 

March 

8 

21 

. 

2 

12 

17 

!         1 

1 

April 

11 

18 

. 

1 

11 

16 

1 

2 

May 

6 

25 

- 

• 

8 

21 

•2 

June 

16 

14 

. 

. 

17 

12 

1 

July          -        - 

17 

14 

. 

• 

18 

12 

August 

14 

15 

2 

. 

20 

7 

4 

September 

13 

17 

. 

- 

17 

12 

1 

October     - 

9 

20 

2 

^ 

10 

18 

3 

November , 

6 

23 

1 

. 

9 

16 

4 

1 

December 

4 

22 

5 

5 

19 

- 

7 

Total     - 

124 

225 

6 

U 

151 

182 

19 

13 

8N0W. 


:..\ 


Total 


I 

Inchsf.       I 

.    10 

-  16       ' 

•  20 

.  6\     ' 

-  1 

-  I 

*  23 

6  ft.  5  in. 


iV 


\S 


\ 


i 
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diUearological  Observeifioru  at  East  iU^;)e/ier~Contmtted. 


'■          '     t 

1 

185C 

1. 

Month*. 

Clear 

Clooidj 

Rainy 

Snowy 

Claar 

Clou<Jy 

Rainv 

Snowy 

day*. 

d«,». 

day*. 

daya. 

ereain'a. 

eramn'a. 

areoin^a. 

eran'a. 

January    - 

10 

19 

. 

2 

10 

18 

• 

3 

Febraary  - 

12 

16 

- 

7 

19 

1 

1 

March 

14 

15 

• 

2 

,      13 

16 

- 

2 

April    .     .        - 

20 

6 

3 

1 

16 

12 

» 

2 

May 

6 

21 

4 

. 

12 

13 

6 

June 

14 

15 

1 

. 

12 

16 

2 

Jfidy.       -       - 

12 

17 

2 

- 

16 

12 

3 

Angift     - 

12 

18 

1 

- 

20 

9 

2 

September 

12 

18 

- 

• 

16 

11 

3 

„  October     - 

11 

18 

2 

- 

14 

10 

6 

1 

'^November 

9 

18 

2 

1 

11 

18 

.       1 

December 

6 

^ 

- 

5 

9 

13 

1 

8 

Total     - 

138 

201 

15 

11 

166 

167 

25 

17 

SNOW. 


January 

February 

March 

April  • 

October 

November 

December 


Total  - 


Inchea. 

25 
90 
12 
15 
1 

50 

10  ft.  dim. 


i 
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Meteorological  Observations  at  East  MontpeUer — Continned. 


1851. 


Mentha. 

Clear 

Ckudy 

Rainy 

Snowy 

Clear 

Cloudv 

Rainy    Snowy 

• 

d«yB. 

days. 

1 

daya. 

1 

daya. 

— ^— —  1 

4  • 

evenin'i. 

evenin*ii. 

eTenin  a. 

eren  'a. 

January     - 

6 

21  ' 

8 

20 

3 

February  - 

8 

16 

3 

1 

11 

12 

5 

March 

8 

21 

• 

2 

13 

17 

1 

April 
May 

9 

20 

1 

- 

12 

15 

3 

7 

22 

2 

8 

17 

6 

June 

13 

17 

• 

14 

13 

3 

July 

13 

17 

1 

12 

IH 

1 

August 

12 

18 

1 

17 

H 

3 
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MBUotobgieal  Observations  at  East  MSmZ/Wier—CoDtmned. 

I       1850. 
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Meteorological  Observations  at  East  Montpdier — Continued. 


1851. 
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Mean  temperature  of  each  mo^h,  and  of  the  year,  deduced  from  obser- 
vations made  at  sunrise,  noon,  and  sunset  of  each  day. 


Months. 


Sgnrise. 


January 
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March    *.« 
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May       . 
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December 
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•  Range  at  sunrise,  93. 
Ran^e  at  noon,  92. 
Range  at  sunset,  83. 
Range  during  the  year,  109. 
Wajffuest  sunrise,  September  13,  68. 
Warmest  noons,  June  30  and  September  10,  84. 
Warmest  snnsets,  June  29  and  September  10,  76. 

ormest  day,  June  30;  mean  temperature,  73f . 
Coldest  sunrise,  February  1,  25. 
Coldest  noon,  January  30.  8. 
Coldest  aunsct,  January  30,  7, 
Coldest  day,  January  30;  mean  temperature,  8|. 
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Winds. — The  table  of  wiilds  on  ihe  preceding  page  docs  not  show 
the  number  of  days  that  the  'wind  blew  from  the  several  points  of  the 
compass,  but  the  number  of  times  that  the  vane  was  observed  to  point 
in  the  several  directions,  whether  it  remained  in  that  direction  a  few 
minutes  or  a  whole  day.  The  object  has  been  to  show  the  variation  of 
the  wind  as  well  as  the  pievailins  vnnd. 

Range,  of  the  Thermometer. — The  greatest  range  of  the  thermometer, 
as  shown  by  the  foregoing  table,  is  that  of  September,  (01°,)  and  the  next 
greatest  those  of  January  and  December,  (59°.)  Warmest  month  in  the 
year,  July;  warmest  week,  September  6  to  13;  warmest  day,  June  27; 
coldest,  December  26;  meanjj  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  2p. 

The  mean  temperature  is  Inot  estimated  in  degrees  and  minutes,  but 
in  degrees  and  decimals. 

The  thermometer  is  kept  on  the  north  sid«  of  a  building,  beyond  the 
reach  of  reflected  heat,  and  fully  expos^  to  the  air.  Difference  in  the 
temperature  of  this  place  and  that  of  the  south  side  of  the  building,  on 
the  27th  day  of  December,  11  to  12  o'clock  a.  m.,  34°. 

A  Garden  Experiment. — The  piece  of  ground  that  I  now  occupy  as 
a  garden  was  originally  an  alder  swamp,  though  situated  on  a  hill  of 
considerable  extent  and  elervation.  When  cleared,  it  was  partially 
drained,  and  used  for  a  number  of  years  as  a  garden,  but  was  finally 
abandoned  as  too  wet.  In  the  autumn  of  1849,  it  was  ploughed  and 
drained,  having  lain  to  meadow  a  number  of  years,  and  was  found  to 
consist  of  a  daik  clay  muck,  or  loam,  so  deep  that  the  plough  did  not 
reach  the  bottom,  or  subsoil,  which  is  a  sandy,  gravelly  loam,  with  a 
small  mixture  of  clay. 

Among  the  things  planted  in  the  spring  of  1850,  was  a  bed  of  mar- 
rowfat peas.  The  vines,  or  straw,  grew  very  large,  but  the  pods  were 
small,  and  not  well  filled.  In  the  spring  of  1851,  it  was  ploughed 
again,  and  a  ditch  dug  along  one  side  so  deep  as  to  throw  up  enough  of 
the  subsoil  to  cover  a  strip  three  or  four  feet  wide  to  the  depth  of  two  or 
three  inches.  On  this  strip  I  planted  peas  again ;  and  not  only  were  the 
Tines  lai^,  but  the  pods,  also,  were  numerous,  laj^,  and  well  filled.  I 
ascribe  the  difference  of  the  result  only  to  the  mixture  of  the  subsoil. 

Potatoes. — The  potato  malady  appears  to  have  prevailed  more  exten- 
siTely  during  the  past  season  (1851^  than  it  did  tne  previous  year,  yet 
the  crop  in  general  is  thought  to  be  better  than  that  of  1 850. 

Best  varieties:  "  Waterbury  reds,"  or  '< sand-lakes,"  "mercers,"  and 
"pink-eyes.^* 

Time  of  planting:  If  on  a  moist,  rich  soil,  they  should  be  planted 
early,  and  dug  and  used  eariy,  or  the  crop  will  be  lost.  Early  planting 
is  considered  best  on  any  soil. 

Progress  of  the  Yecur. — In  my  remarks  of  last  year,  I  stated  the  prob- 
ability of  bemg  able  to  give  something  more  definite  the  present  year. 
I  have,  however,  little  to  communicate.    There  is,  pertMps^  a  slow  and 

Sadual  impforement  in  the  agricultural  department  of  society.  I  infer 
is  from  the  condition  of  our  late  agricultuml  fiur,  compared  with  those 
of  former  years.  The  interest  taken  in  the  matter  appeared  to  be  greater 
than  formeriy.     Many  of  the  agricultural  products  appeared  to  be  better 
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than  those  of  former  years;  the  character  of  the  stock  showed  an 
advance,  and  farmers  seemed  more  inclined  to  read  on  subjects  per- 
taining to  their  profession.  The  public  mind  seems  to  be  waking  up  a 
little;  and,  all  things  considered,  there  is  hope  of  a  change  for  the  better* 

Respectfully,  yours, 

J.  L.  HENDRICK. 
Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank, 

Chmmissioner  of  Patents, 

Litchfield,  January  1, 1852. 
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I 

Monthly  average. 


January 
PebruMy 
March 
April 
Mjij  . 

June 

July  - 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Months 


Average  of  the  year 


29.02 
29.19 
29.  (V4 
28.96 
•29.08 
29.05 
29.03 
29.15 
29.23 
29.06 
28.97 
29.01 


29.06.5 


32.8 

36.3 

43.4 

49 

57.8 

63.8 

69.6 

66.2 

63.1 

51.4 

34.6 

26.6 

49.64 


Wannest  day  of  the  year,  September  8. 
•  Coldest  day  of  the  year,  December  27. 

The  foregoing  record  was  kept  at  Beaver  Brook,  Sullivan  county,  State 
of  New  York,  elevated  about  500  or  600  feet  above  the  levd  of  the  sea. 
The  barometer  is  placed  in  a  hall  not  immediately  subjeet  to  the  influenc^ 
of  a  change  of  temperature .  The  record  of  the  thermometer  is,  therefore 
no  guide  for  the  out-door  temperature,  especially  in  winter.  The  temJ 
peratuie  of  summer,  as  it  would  be  in  the  shade,  would  probably  agree 
pretty  well  with  the  record,  the  out-door  temperature  in  winter,  in  ex- 
treme cold  weather,  would  be  j(from  actual  experiment)  from  10°  to  20^ 
lower  than  indicated  by  this  record. 

Th«  forem^ing  has  been  prepared  principally  under  my  personal  obser- 
vation. When  absent  from  home,  I  have  had  to  depend  on  others.  The 
figures  I  believe  to  be  correct  j  but,  when  absent,  the  wind  and  atmos- 

eieric  changes  have  not  been  noticed  as  particularly  as  1  might  wish 
aring  no  weather-vane,  the  wind  is  noticed  only  to  the  nearest  main 
point.  1 

\*  CHAS.  J.  WOODWARD. 

Bkater  Brook,  January  1, 1852. 

N .  B.  The  time  of  observation  has  been,  generally,  sunrise,  noon,  and 
•^»«t-  .  O.  J.  W. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  FOR  1851,  MADE  AT 
CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK. 


By  Professor  N.  T.  Clark. 
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Clarksville;  Habersham  Cowxxv,  Georgia, 


643 


January  28,  1852. 

Dear  Sir:  Enclosed  I  send  you  a  condensed  statement  of  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  atmospher*  at  Clarksville,  by  a  Fahrenheit  thermometer, 
for  portions  of  the  years  1847,  1848,  and  1849,  at  sunrise,  2  o'clock  p. 
m.,and  9  o'clock  p.m.,  kept  by  Robert  Campbell,  esq.  No  record  having 
ever  been  kept  for  an  entire  year  is  the  reason  why  this  statement  em- 
braces only  portions  of  the  respective  years.  i 

Yours,  respectfully,  tfcc, 

J.  VAN  BUREN. 
Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank. 


Thermometrical  Observations  al  Clarksville j  HahersJtam  cminty,  Georgia, 
IfilB/eet  altitude  above  the  ocean,  in  the  years  1847,  1848,  1849. 

By  Robert  Campbell,  Esq. 


\ 

V.  .\ 


Time. 

Minimum. 

0 

53 
70 

57 
70 
62 

60 
72 
64 

44 
63 
50 

30 

58 
40 

Maximum. 

Averige. 

Monthly  aver* 

"1847. 

June,  sunrise 
2  p.  m. 
9     '' 

o 

73 

85 
72 

71 

84 
74 

70 

84 
74 

72 
82 
76 

64 

77 
68 

o 

65.06 
76.03 
68.  23 

69  77 

July,  sunrise 
2  pm. 
9    ^^ 

66.35 
76.00 
69.42 

70.59 
71   51 

August,  sunrise 
2  p.  m. 

9      ''             - 

66.16 
78.00 
70.36 

September,  sunrise 
2  p.  m. 
9    "         - 

59.05 
73.  76 
65. 57 

66.13 
54.35 

October,  sunrise 
2  pm. 
9    <' 

47.48 
«8.96 
56.68 

V.^ 


i 


4^ 


i 
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TViermometrical  Observations  at  ClarksviUe — Continued.    - 


Time. 

Mufimum. 

Maximum. 

ATerage. 

Monthly  aver- 

\- 

' 

•««• 

,  1848. 

o  . 

O 

o 

June,  sunrise 

61 

72 

64.67 

2  p.  m.        * 

72 

86 

78.43 

9    " 

63 

70.10 

'_■ 

71.07 

July,  sunrise        * 

69 

72 

66.55 

2  p.  ria. 

■      72 

85 

79.36 

^^           ^     n 

C7 

76 

71.84 

72  58 

August,  sunrise 

66 

72 

66.26 

2  p.  m. 

70 

84 

78.13 

.9     " 

66 

74 

71.13 

71   ftl 

September,  sunrise 

36 

68 

64.75 

2  p.  m. 

68 

84 

73.48 

9    " 

48 

76 

62.85 

63  69 

October,  sunriife 

30 

\0 

47.62 

2  p.  m. 

65 

77 

67.06 

9    " 

40 

64 

64.39 

66.32 

November^  sunrise 

18 

68 

34.33 

2  p.  m. 

38 

69 

52.07 

V 

9    " 

26 

69 

43.03 

43.13 

December,  sunrise 

25 

66 

44.67 

2  p.  m. 

35 

72 

62.89 

9  «;     - 

32 

66 

47.86 

^ 

48.44 

'- 
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Time. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

1 

ArerafC. 

! 

Monthly  aTer- 
age. 

1849. 

June,  sunrise 
2  p.  m. 

9    <' 

O 

60 
66 
62 

54 
69 
60 

68 
71 
64 

40 
67 
52 

29 
54 
42 

O 

70 
83 
74 

70 
82 
73 

70 
84 
75 

66 
83 

70 

68 
74 
68 

o 

64.26 
77.00 
69.18 

O 

70.15 

July,  sunrise 
2  p.m. 
9    " 

66.00 
76.00 
69.00 

70  34 

August,  sunrise 
2  p.  m. 
9^' 

66.20 
82.16 
70.71 

73.01 

September,  sunrise 
2  p.m. 
9    " 

66.47 
73.62 
63.20 

64  46 

October,  sunrise 
2  p.  m. 
,     9    " 

47.00 
62.45 
53.60 

64.36 

' 

Comparison  of  monthly  averages. 


— — ?.                        — ] 

Month*. ' 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

June           -            -            -            • 
July            .... 
August      -           -           -           - 
September              •- 
October      .            -           - 

o 

69.77 
70.69 
71.61 
66.13 
67.84 

o 

71.07 

72.68 

71.84 
63.69 
66.32 

o 

70.16 
70.34 
73.01 
64.46 
64. 36 

Total           - 

335.84 

336.60 

332.31 

r  * 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


^ 


SEEDS  RECEIVED  FOR  DISTRIBUTION. 

Particular  attention  has  baen  given  to  the  collection  of  aeeds  for  distri- 
bution during  the  past  year;  and  a  larger  amount  of  money  has  been  ex- 
pended by  the  Office  for  this  object  than  during  any  previous  year.  The 
arrival  of  the  foreign  seeds  was  unfortunately  delayed  till  the  season  had 
become  somewhat  advanced;  but  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  those 
delivered  to  members  of  Congress,  heads  of  departments,  &c.,  were  sent 
by  mail,  within  three  days  of  their  arrival,  to  every  State  and  Territory 
of  the  Union. 

In  addition  to  those  procuied  by  purchase,  many  curious  and  valuable 
seeds  have  been  sent  for  distribution  from  gentlemen  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Through  the  agency,  and  at  the  suggestion,  of  M.  Alex.  Vattemare, 
there  were  sent  by  M.  Louis  Vilmorin,  of  Paris,  an  almost  complete  col- 
lection of  the  varieties  of  French  wheat  in  ear,  besides  a  quantity  of ' 
seeds  of  grains,  grasses,  and  vegetables.  M.  Randon,  Minister  of  War, 
sent  samples  of  the  agricultuural  products  of  Algiers.  'These  seeds  were 
received  and  distributed  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

From  C.  F.  Hagedorn,  esq.,  Bavarian  consul  general,  were  received 
some  olive-tree  seeds;  also,  aa  assortment  of  vegeta^ble  seeds;  and  a  parcel, 
containing  a  new  and  very  prolific  variety  of  rye,  sent  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  Bavaria. 

Commodore  J.  H.  Aulick,  commander  of  the  East  India  squadron, 
having  been  requested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  procure  valuable 
plants,  seeds,  &c.,  suitable  for  cultivation  in  the  United  States,  several 
cases  of  cuttings  and  roots  of  sugar-cane  were  sent  home  by  him.  They 
were  received  at  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  were  thence  dis- 
tributed among  the  sugar- planters  of  Louisiana  and  the  neighboring 
States.  A  box  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope  wheat,  also  sent  by  Commodore 
Aulick,  was  received  at  the  Patent  Office,  and  was  promptly  distributed, 
through  members  of  Congress  and  others,  to  every  wheat-growing  State 
in  the  Union. 

Seeds  have  likewise  been  sent  to  the  Patent  Office  by  the  following 
gentlemen:  I 

Jacob  Hewes,  esq.,  of  Leipenville,  Delaware  county,  Pennsylvania. 
Thomas  Affleck,  ejsq.,  Washington,  Mississippi — a  sack  of  Egyptian 
oats. 

John  P.  Brown,  esq.,  Constautinople.  (The  seeds  never  reached 
the  Office.) 
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John  Moreland,  esq.,  Havana — Cuba  tobacco. 

Jeremiah  Balthorpe,  esq.,  Salem,  Virginia — ^large  Indian  corn. 

Lieutenant'Hunter,  Fair&x  county,  Virginia — large  oats. 

Lewis  W.  Busher,  esq.,  Avon,  New  York — superior  tobacco,  of  fine 
^vor,  and  very  productive. 

Calvert,  esq.,  Prince  George's,  Maryland — white  corn. 

B.  P.  Johnson,  esq..  Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society — an  assortment  of  seeds. 

A.  Denny,  esq.,  Eaton,  Preble  county,  Ohio — sample  of  a  new  spe- 
cies of  flaxseed. 

Miltoa  A.  .Haynes,  esq.,  Cornersville,  Giles  county,  Tennessee — a 
paper  of  catalpa  seed.  Jk^ 

Hon.  J.  M.  Bernhisel,  delegate  from  Utah — specimens  of  Californian,^ 
New  Mexican,  and  seven-eared  Ti-lieat. 

H.  R.  Day,  esq.,  Indian  agent  in  Utah— wheat  in  the  ear;  three  varie- 
ties. 

Messrs.  Warren  &-  Co.,  Sacramento  city,  California — a  small  package 
of  flower  seeds. 

Lieutenant  J.  W.  Gunnison — a  package  of  grass  seed  collected  in  the 
Utah  valley.  - 

Wm.  D.  Gillespie,  esq.,  Lexington,  Tennessee — specimens  of  stock 
pea  grown  by  the  Indians  in  Florida,  of  upland  rice,  flour,  corn,  and 
iratermelon  seed. 

John  B.  Robinson,  esq.,  Elk  Creek,  Erie  county,  Pennsylvania- 
some  yellow  corn. 


Con-espondence  relating  to  Sugar-cane  brought  from  the  East  Lidies. 

Navy  Dep.\rtment, 

June  24,  1852. 

Sir:  Transmitted  herewith,  for  your  information,  is  a  copy  of  despatch 
No.  21  and  its  enclosures,  received  from  Commodore  Jolin  H.  Aulick, 
commanding  the  United  States  squadron  in  the  East  India  and  China 
seas,  in  relation  to  the  sugar-cane  M'hich  he  has  sent  home  in  the 
**  Marion,"  in  obedience  to  instructions  from  this  Department. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILL.  A.  GRAHAM. 

Hon.  A.  H.  H.  Stlart,  . 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


[No.  21.] 

U.  S.  Steam  Frig.\te  SusmEHANNA, 

Hong  Kono,  February  12,  1852. 

Sir:  In  my  despatch  No.  20  I  mentioned  having  touched  at  Penang, 
on  my  way  through  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  procured  cuttings  and 
•  roots  of  the  Salangore  sugar-cane  for  seed,  in  obedience  to  your  order  of 
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the  9th  of  May  last.  I  als4  obtained  a  few  samples  (^  the  Otaheite  and 
Mauriihis  canes,  which  some  planters  at  Penang  prefer  to  the  Salangora. 
I  had  them  all  selected,  and  put  up  in  various  ways  for  transportation; 
by  an  experienced  late  manager  of  a  sugar  plantation  there,  as  is  shown 
by  the  enclosed  letters  from  our  consul  at  Penang,  and  Mr.  Vermont. 
Some  of  th'38e  roots  and  cuttings  are  now  growing  finely  in  boxes  and 
tube.  They  will  be  sent  on  board  the  Marion  to  morrow,  and  I  think 
they  may,  with  great  care,  reach  home  alive. 

1  enclose  a  list  and  description  of  the  cane  from  Mr.  Simons,  the 
gentleman  who  procured  them  for  me. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  AULICK, 
Commanding  U.  S.  Squadron,  East  India  and  China  8tas. 
Hon.  Will.  A.  Graham, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Penang,  January  16,  1862. 
Sir:  According  to  the  req««§t  I  received  from  you  through  C.  C. 
Currier,  esq.,  the  American  consular  agent  at  Penang,  I  have  the  honor 
of  sending  you —  ^ 

No.  1.  One  box,  marked  S,  containing  139  Salangore  sugar-cane  lops. 

No.  2.  One  box,  marked  S,  containing  137  Salangore  sugar-cane  tops. 

No.  3.  One  box,  marked  O,  containing  85  Otaheite  sugar-cane  tops. 

No.  4.  One  box,  marked  O,  containing  71  Salangore  sugar-cane  tops. 
One  open  case,  marked  S,  containing  6  Salangore  cane  plants. 
One  open  case,  marked  O, containing  6  Otaheite  sugar-cane  tops. 
One  open  case,  mlurked  O,  containing  2  Salangore  cane-roots. 

The  tops  in  the  boxes  Nob.  ly  2,  3, 4  are  packed  in  their  native  earth, 
according  to  the  way  in  practice  here  and  other  sugar  colonies,  ft>r  im- 

gE>rtation  and  exportation  of  sugarcane  tops,  and  of  the  best  description, 
hould  these  boxes  be  placed  in  a  dry  and  cool  place,  most  of  the  tops 
tfiey  contain  may  arrive  in  good  order,  although  I  would  have  more  con- 
fidence in  the  two  open  cases  if  on  board  they  may  be  kept  free  from 
contact  with  salt  water,  watered  now  and  then,  and  filled  with  earth  as 
the  canes  grow.  By  the  latter  mode  the  Mauritius  cane  has  been  im- 
ported here  from  the  Mauritius  in  1845.  I  beg,  also,  to  send  two  Salan- 
gore cane-roots.  Allow  me  to  add  that  all  due  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  choice  and  packing  of  the  cane  tops. 

Here  enclosed  I  beg  to  forward  the  certificate  supplied  to  me  by  the 
manager  of  the  estate  on  which  the  Salangore  cane  tops  have  been  cut 
and  the  roots  procured. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

H.  SIMON, 
Late  Manager  of  Kream  Estate,  in  Prince  Wellesley. 
Conunodore  Auuck, 

U,  S.  Stemm  Frigmte  Susquehanna, 
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Penang,  Prince  of  Wales  Island, 

January  16,  1852. 

I,  the  undersigned,  manager  of  the  sugar  estate  called  "  Otaheite, 
belonging  to  Messrs.  Brown  d&  Co.,  of  this  place,  certify  to  all  whom  it 
may  concern,  that  the  cane  tops  supplied  by  me  to  Captain  H.  Simon, 
for  the  United  States  war  steamer  Susquehanna,  are  taken  from  ripe 
canes,  cultivated  here  upon  the  generality  of  European  and  native  sugar 
estates,  as  the  real  Salangore  cane  described  by  Mr.  Leonard  Wray  in 
his  "  Practical  Sugar  Planter." 

The  two  roots  are  also  from  the  Salangore  cane. 

JAMES  VERMONT. 


Penang,  Prince  op  Wales  Island, 

January  17,  1852. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  reply  to  your  requisition  relative  to  the 
Salangore  sugar-cane,  having  made  every  inquiry  regarding  that  descrip- 
tion of  cane.  I  find,  from  the  best  authority,  that  the  largest  portion  of 
cane  now  under  cultivation  in  this  island  and  the  settlement  of  Province 
Wellesley  is  of  that  description;  and  that  at  Salangore  (which  is  a 
native  Malay  State)  sugar-cane  is  cultivated  merely  for  supplying  the 
wants  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  section  of  the  country,  and  not  for  the 
production  of  sugar  as  an  article  of  merchandise.  I  would  therefore 
strongly  recommend  that  the  plants  which  you  require  should  be  selected 
and  taken  from  the  plantations  of  this  island  and  Province  Wellesley; 
and  I  have  employed  Mr.  Henry  Simon  to  procure  and  put  up,  in  the 
best  possible  manner,  six  boxes  of  cane-cuttings,  of  which  he  has  given 
a  full  description  in  a  letter  of  this  dale  addressed  to  yourself,  which  I 
beg  herewith  to  hand  you.  Mr.  Simon  is  a  practical  sugar- planter;  and 
having  had  the  advantage  of  superintending  an  estate  in  this  settlement 
under  the  direction  of  the  author  of  the  publication  entitled  the  *'  Prac- 
tical Sugar- Planter,"  I  have  full  confidence  in  his  knowledge  of  the 
particular  description  of  cane  you  require,  as  well  as  of  all  other  descrip- 
tions now  under  cultivation  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  ser\'ant, 

C.  C.  CURRIER, 
Consular  Agent  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

Commodore  Aulick, 

Commanding  U.  S.  Squadron,  ^^ 

East  India  and  China  Seas,  Steam  Frigate  Susquehanna. 


Letter  respecting  Wheat  brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good  fl<^, 

t 

U.  S.  Steam  Frigate  Susquehanna, 

HoNo  Kong,  February  10,  1862. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  send  to  your  address  by  my  son,  an  officer  of  th» 
United  States  sloop  Marion,  a  box  containing  about  half  a  busnel  of  Cape 
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of  Good  Hope  wheat,  said  to  be  of  very  superior  quality.  It  is  culti- 
Yated — but  in  no  considerable  quantity — in  about  the  latitude  of  33*^ 
«quth.  I  learn  from  our  consul  at  Cape  Town,  that  a  sample  of  this 
grain  haa  been  tried  in  ode  of  our  northern  wheat-growing  States,  but 
did  not  turn  out  very  well,  owing,  probably,  to  the  too  great  severity  of 
the  climate.  It  may,  however,  answer  better  in  the  more  congenial 
region  of  our  southern  grain  States,  and  I  beg  the  favor  of  you  to  cause 
its  distribution  accordingly.  I  would  also  be  much  obliged  to  you  if 
you  would  send  a  few  samples  of  it  to  my  brother,  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Aulick,  for  himself  and  his  three  sons,  all  farmers,  near  Falmouth, 
Pendleton  county,  Kentucky. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  yours,  <fcc., 

J.  H.  AULICK, 
I  Cmnmanding  East  India  Squadron. 

Thomas  Ewbank,  Esq., 

Commissioner  f>f  Patents. 


ON  CHESS  IN  WHEAT. 


Sir:  Though  not  active 


Brookville,  Indiana,  January  8,  IS5I. 

y  engaged  in  agricultural  operations  now,  I 
have  spent  the  greater  part  of  my  life  on  a  farm,  and,  whatever  others 
may  have  thought,  considered  myself  a  skilful  farmer.  Since  I  have 
keen  differently  employed,  I  have  always  felt  much  interest  in  that  occu- 
pation, and  have  cast  manjr  a  delighted  look  over  luxuriant  fields  and 
well  tilled  and  productive  farms,  and  have  made  many  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
method  of  cultivation  which  had  produced  such  valuable  results.  I 
trust,  therefore,  that  I  shall  not  be  considered  an  intruder  in  this  depart- 
ment of  science.  I  am  a  passionate  admirer  of  good  farming.  I  think 
that  we  may  always  judge  With  unerring  certainty  of  the  character  of  a 
man  by  seeing  his  farm.  Ifl  were  a  money  lender,  which,  by  the  way, 
I  am  not,  I  would  ask  no  beUer  security  for  a  loan  than  to  see  the  bor- 
rower's house  and  barn  in  good  repair,  fences  well  kept  up,  fence-cor- 
ners clear  of  bushes,  wet  lands  thoroughly  ditched,  corn  free  from  weeds, 
and  wheat  frorn  chess,  rye,  and  cockle.  Such  a  farmer,  if  he  has  a  neat 
and  tidy  wife,  is  sure  to  prosper.     One  who  neglects  all  these  never  can. 

My  present  object  is  to  elate   some  facts  concerning  the  culture  of 
wheat,  in  opposition  to  the  belief  that  wheat  will  change  to  chess. 

This  notion,  once  so  pre\'alent,  has,  ifl  mistake  not,  lost  many  of  its 
advocates  since  the  days  of  better  farming  hav«!  come,  and,  I  believe, 
will  some  day  l>e  entirely  exploded.  It  is  a  very  convenient  theory, 
though,  to  cover  up  ihe  fauhs  of  careless  wheat  culture;  and  many  ad- 
vocates of  it  will  still,  no  doubt,  be  found  among  those  who  will  not  take 
the  trouble  to  fully  test  the  matter.  Much  time  will  be  required  to 
wholly  disprove  the  theory.  The  greater  portion  of  wheat  is  full  of 
chess,  and  considerable  labor  is  necessary  to  separate  them.  The  fields, 
too,  are  full  of  it;  for  successive  crops  have  fallen  upon  them,  and  it  has 
often  been  sown  there.  It  is  known  to  be  a  hardy  plant,  the  seeds  of 
which  will  probably  gemiinate  after  having  lain  in  the  ground  several 
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Tears.  That  seeds  of  many  varieties  will  thus  lie  in  the  ground  for  a 
long  period,  and  then  send  forth  their  plants,  is  an  undisputed  fapt.  For 
instance,  every  farmer  knows  that  white  clover  will  spring  up  abundantly 
in  fields  where  none  has  grown  or  been  sown  for  five  or  ten  years,  and 
where  it  must  have  lain  in  the  earth  during  the.  whole  period ;  unless  we 
adopt  a  still  more  extravaf^ant  theory  than  that  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, and  suppose  that  not  only  wheat,  but  corn,  rye,  oats,  barley, 
pumpkins,  and  potatoes,  all  change  to  chess.  It  is  a  curious  fact  in 
point  here,  that  wheat  found  in  the  folds  of  linen  enclosing  an  Egyptian 
mummy,  genuinated  and  grew  luxuriantly,  though  it  had.  doubtless, 
been  lying  there  3,000  years.  This  fact  has  been  several  times  pub- 
lished. I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  if  no  chess  was  in  our  fields,  and 
none  was  ever  sown  in  them,  or  carried  there  by  birds  or  other  animals, 
we  would  never  again  hear  of  such  a  change  as  of  wheat  to  chess,  even 
though  all  the  seed  sown  were  shrivelled,  (as  was  the  case  in  1849,)  or 
sown  on  the  top  of  the  ground,  or  injured  by  a  severe  winter,  or  pastured 
oflf  in  the  spring — all  of  them  supposed  to  contribute  to  this  result.  I  will 
state  some  of  the  facts  which  produced  in  me  such  a  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  the  above  opinion,  that  conclusive  testimony  alone  could 
change  it.  \ 

It  is  now  probably  15  years  since  my  father  determ.ned  to  raise  wheat 
alone,  instead  of  wheat,  rye,  chess,  and  even  cockle,  as  he  and  his  ^ 
neighbors  had  been  doing.  The  rye,  being  taller  than  the  wheat,  was 
easily  destroyed  by  cutting  it  out  before  harvest,  and  the  cocjile  was 
likewise  soon  overcome.  As  to  destroying  the  chess,  the  neighbors 
laughed  at  him,  saying  that  the  first  hard  winter  would  again  change  the 
wheat  to  chess,  and  his  labor  would  all  be  lost.  Nevertheless,  he  under- 
took the  experiment.  I  was  then  a  youth  at  home.  We  picked  the  seed 
carefully,  head  by  head.  Lest  a  single  grain  might  have  got  into  it,  we 
run  it  two  or  three  times  through  a  fanning  mill  containing  a  good  screen, 
each  time  entirely  separating  the  screenings  from  the  seed.  We  then 
sowed  it  on  the  cleanest  ground  that  we  had.  We  went  through  a  sim- 
ilar  process  ihe  two  succeeding  years.  Whenever  a  head  or  grain  of 
chess  was  found  in  harvesting,  threshing,  or  winnowing  the  wheat,  it 
was  carefully  pocketed,  carried  to  a  fire,  and  burned.  By  this  time  it 
was  almost  perfectly  clear  pf  the  noxious  weed,  and  would  have  been 
entirely  so,  I  have  no  doubt,  had  there  been  none  if  the  seed,  in  the 
ground.  After  this,  it  was  only  necessary  to  screen  t!ie  seed  well  in 
order  to  secure  at  harvest  a  erop  of  almost  pure  wlieat.  Several  ye.irs 
have  passed  since  then,  and  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  not  a  grain 
of  wheat  has  changed  to  chess  on  that  form,  though  it  has  been  exposed 
to  all  the  casualties  that  are  commonly  supposed  to  produce  the  changf . 
I  will  even  venture  the  prediction  that  not  a  grain  ever  will  change.  It 
matters  not  what  field  has  been  sown,  what  the  circumstances  of  sowing, 
what  the  character  of  the  winter  may  have  been,  what  casualties  may 
have  befallen  it — .such  as  cattle  pasturing  it,  or  fly  eating  it — the  rfesult 
has  been  invariably  the  same;  as  far  as  chess  was  concerned,  almost  en- 
tire freedom  from  it.  Our  neighbors,  seeing  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment, have  adopted  a  similar  practice,  and  with  like  result;  so  that  the 
opinion,  once  generally  entertained,  has  now  few  advocates  among  them, 
'Or  in  tiie  adjoining  counties. 
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I  have  detailed  this  experiment  at  considerable  length,  net  nierely  for 
the  purpose  of  disproTing  what  I  conceive  to  be  an  erroneous  opinion, 
but  for  the  beneficial  effect  its  disproof  would  have  on  careless  farmers. 
Many  who  now  raise  from  three  to  ten  bushels  of  chess  per  acre  would, 
if  they  did  not  believe  this  pernicious  doctrine,  soon  raise  as  much 
wheat  in  its  stead.  It  wiH  take  some  time,  as  well  as  labor,  to  rid  old 
fiirms  of  this  unprofitable  weed.  But  three  years -will  more  than  repay 
both — in  the  iai^r  yield  of  wheat,  and  the  better  quality  jof  flour. 

Besides  the  &cts  which  I  have  given,  I  will  say  a  few  words  by  way 

ament  of  the  question.  The  theory  is  contrary  to  nature.  We  do 
i  that  other  plants  change.  Then  why  should  this  ?  Different 
iS  of  the  same  plant  intermix ;  but  the  seed  of  one  plant  does  not  pro- 
duce another  distinct  and  altogether  different  fi^)m  its  parent  plant.  It 
is  just  as  reasonable  to  suppose  that  chess  will  change  to  wheat;  yet  we 
never  hear  of  such  a  change  as  that  If  there  are  changes,  why  are  they 
not  mutual  ?  Because  the  laws  of  God  forbid  it,  which  laws  are  written, 
not  only  in  the  works  of  nature  around  us,  but  also  in  the  book  of  Rev- 
elation, which  speaks  thus:  '*  The  herb  shall  bear  seed  after  its  kind, 
and  the  fruit  tree  after  its  kind."  Again:  «*Do  men  gather  grapes  of 
thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles?"  And  again:  "  A  good  tree  cannot  bring 
forth  evil  fruit;  neither  can  a  corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good  fruit;"  or,  to 
change  the  terms,  wheat  cannot  bring  forth  chess;  neither  can  chess 
bring  forth  wheat.  t. 

Chess  often  grows  in  meadows,  from  which  iVhas  been  supposed  by 
some  that  timothy  will  also  change.  The  one  change  is  just  as  likely  to 
take  place  as  the  other;  but  is  it  not  most  strange,  apart^from  all  other 
considerations,  that  two  plants,  so  different  as  wheat  |nd  timothy,  should 
each  change  regulariy  into  another  and  the  same  plaht  ?  If  the  ground 
was  clear,  the  notion  that  timothy  changes  would  soon  be  exploded. 

Chess  is  probably  a  hardier  plant  than  wheat,  and  thus  flourishes 
where  wheat  has  been  frozen  out,  or,  from  any  other  cause,  has  not 
grown  well.  It  seems  to  commence  its  growth  later  in  the  spring,  so 
that  where  the  wheat  is  good,  it  is  choked,  and  makes  little  show;  but 
where  the  wheat  has  been  injured,  the  small  stalks  spread  into  large 
stools,  and  produce  abundantly.  The  same  result  follows  where  the 
seed  sown  has  been  partially  picked  up  by  birds,  or  lefl  uncovered  and 
perished. 

Such  a  change  is  contradictory  to  all  known  chemical  principles,  and 
as  inconsistent  with  reason  as  that  a  walnut  tree  should  bear  oranges,, 
or  a  fig  tree  produce  oysters. 

,       Yours,  respectfully, 

I  JOS.  BRADY. 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewbavk, 

Commissioner  pf  Patents. 


TRIPOLI  IN  ALABAMA. 


Talladega,  Alabama. 

Sir:  Supposing  it  desirable  that  every  resource  of  our  great  republic 
should  be  de7eloped,^lhave  thus  intruded  on  you,  for  I  do  not  know 
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whether  mineralogy  is  embraced  in  the  Patent  Office  Reports  or  not;  but 
if  it  be  an  intrusion  on  ybur  business,  please  pass  it  by,  and  impute  it  to 
ignorance.  I  have  sent  you  a  small  specimen  of  what  I  suppose  to  be 
tripoiij  hitherto  unknown  as  a  native  of  the  United  States— at  least  so  far 
as  I  have  learned.  I  have  called  it  tripoli,  though  it  may  be  some,  other 
mineral ;  for  I  do  not  profess  to  be  well  learned  in  mineralogy.  Ii  is  called 
chalk  by  the  common  people,  and  used  as  such,  and  is  found  in  a  r  ve  of 
what  I  suppose  to  be,  in  mineralogy,  called  mountain  limestone.  The 
geological  character  of  this  region  is  rather  hard  to  be  understood,  but  I 
believe  its  formation  is  what  we  call  primilive,  or  plutonic,  though  not 
far  from  newer  formations.  This  cave  is  situated  in  Talladega  county, 
Alabama,  one  mile  east  of  the  Coosa  river.  A  few  miles  west  the  coal 
fields  set  in,  and  continue  in  a  western  direction  from  fifiy  to  (>ne  hun- 
dred miles.  This  coal  formation  is  supposed  to  be  immense,  and  is  nf  good 
quality.  Fifteen  or  twenty  miles  south  there  are  inmiense  qinrries  of 
nne  white  and  variegated  marble,  and  a  quarry  of  liihograjiliic  stone, 
(very  ^ne.)  My  limits  will  not  admit  of  giving  a  niineralogical  or  ge- 
ological history  of  this  region;  but  it  abounds  in  valuable  minerals. 
There  appears  to  be  a  large  amount  of  this  mineral,  (winch  I  call  triptjli,) 
and  it  is  easily  quarried.  Should  it  prove  to  be  of  good  quality,  we  need 
not  import  it  hereafter.  |        \'y 

Very  respectfully,  vours,  *fcc.,  '' 

JOHN  HUBBARD. 

The  Commissioner  OF  PATEirrs. 

■    .  ..  ■  ,     ,\  • 

Smithsonian  Institution,  April  15,  1S52. 

'  Dear  Sir:  The  specimen  of  earth  sent  by  John  Hubbard,  esq.,  of 
Talladega,  Alabama,  to  the  Office  of  Patents  of  the  United  States,  has 
been  submitted  by  me  to  a  careful  microscopic  exuininalif  n,  and  was 
found  to  be  tripoli  of  the  finest  quality. 

I  am  not  aware  of  the  quantity  of  tripoli  imported  yearly  into  the  Uni- 
ted States,  but  however  small  it  be,  if  we  have  it  in  our  country,  let  us 
make  use  of  it;  and  if  Alabama  possesses  extensive  beds  of  that  earth, 
it  might  be  made  of  still  more  general  use. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours,  verv  truly, 

C.  GIRARD 
Thos.  Ewbank,  Esq., 

Commissioner  of  Patents. 


AGRICULTURAL  BUREAU 


\ 


'        I'v 

The  institution  of  an  agricultnral  bureau  by  the  general  government 
has  been  a  subject  of  publfc  discussion  for  years,  and  is  now  (as  it  has 
lepeatedly  been)  ui|der  the  consideration  of  Congress.  The  legislatures 
ofaeveral  States  have  passed  resolutions  in  favor  of  its  organization,  and 
so  have  agricultural  societies  in  various  sections  of  the  Union.  AgricuU 
turid  writers  have  inculeated  its  importance,  and  ))ractical  men  have  re- 
festedly  urged  the  necessity  of  it  in  their  communications  to  this  Office. 

N   •  ■ 
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Presidents  Taylor  and  Fillmore  have  followed  the  example  of  Washing- 
ton, in  calling  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the'  subject.  All  that  has 
been  done  towanis  carrying  these  views  into  effect  is  the  employment  of 
a  temporary  clerk  in  the  patent  Office,  whose  salary,  and  the  cost  of 
pnrchasing  and  distributinjr  seeds,  6cc.,  have  been  borne  by  the  Patent 
Fund.  ,1  .  ^ 

While  some  object  to  a  bureau  for  the  promotion  of  ngricnlture  on  con- 
stitntional  grounas,  and  contend  that  every  great  industrial  interest  of 
the  Country  has  equal  claims'upon  Congress,  others  are  averse  to  its  es- 
tablishment from  a  belief,  or  fear,  that  it  would  beconie  more  or  len 
subservient  to  political  and  party  purposes.  There  is,  however,  an  insti- 
tution already  organized  by  Congress  to  which  no  such  objections  can 
apply:  it  is  national  in  its  character,  purposes,  and  location;  it  possMSes 
the  requisite  means  and  appliances— funds,  buildings,  a  scientific  corpe, 
library  and  apparatus;  ana  would  seem,  therefore,  peculiarly  adapted  ta 
prosecute  one  of  the  most  important  purposes  of  a  bureau — a  purpose  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  will  of  its  founder.  The  design  of  Smith- 
son,  as  evinced  by  his  employing  the  comprehensive  and  familiar  term 
^'  kfuwletfge^^ — not  science — in  his  will,  and  by  his  selecting  the  most 
practidal  of  all  people  as  his  trustees,  was  to  aad  to  and  spread  abroad 
the  elements  of  material  civilization — not  solely  to  cultivate  the  higher 
or  abstract  sciences,  for  which  philosophical  associations  abounded,  and 
abound.  With  Franklin,  he  estimated  science  according  to  its  practical 
value;  and  the  sentiment  is  becoming  more  and  more  that  of  the  enlight- 
ened world.  I 

The  propriety  of  establisliing  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  a  depart- 
ment of  Agricultural,  and  one  also  of  Mechanical  science,  with  suitable 
appropriations,  to  aid  in  working  out  the  great  practical  problems  of  the^ 
aayy  is  respectfully  suggestad  for  the  consideration  of  Congress.  In  this 
institution  every  citizen  hais  an  interest,  and  upon  it  a  claim  to  all  the- 
information  it  can  impart.  To  it  might  be  referred  the  analysis  of  ores, 
soils,  fertilizers,  and  vegetable  products,  together  with  propositions  for 
the  increase  of  speed  in  veliicles  for  traversing  land  and  water,  the  appli- 
cation of  electricity  and  the  .gases  as  motive  agents,  the  extension  of 
known  materials  to  new  manufactures,  the  evolution  of  new  principles 
and  processes,  and,  in  a  word,  for  everything  calculated  to  meet  the  pro- 
gressive demands  of  agriculmre  and  the  arts.  To  it  the  Patent  Office 
might  be  authorized  to  refer,  for  experimental  proof,  claims  for  patents 
involving  doubtful  points  in  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  dtc. 

By  thus  identifying  itself  with  the  active  agents  of  modern  progress,, 
by  taking  up  new  and  important  problems  in  agricultural  and  mechan- 
ical science,  and  giving  right  directions  for  their  solution,  its  benefits 
would  be  felt  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  It  would 
increase  and  diffuse,  not  merely  interesting  infonnation  among  savmats,. 
but  substantial  and  fruitful  knowledge  «  among  men,''  and  men  of  all 
climes ;  for  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the  discovery  of  any  vaioable  fret  in 
practical  science  can  now  be  held  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  one  paopie; 
it  would  be  rapidly  proclaimed  in  every  civilised  section  of  the  planet^ 
and  credit  woiUd  be  returned  to  the  source  whence  it  emanated. 

The  epoch  of  vegetable  ohemistry  is  but  opening;  yet  it  already  offers 
a  prospect  than  which  one  more  varied  and  attractive  never  invited  tha 
attention  of  philosophers,  or  promised  higher  honors  to  discoTarers.  Wa 
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have  as  yet  done  but  little  in  this  prime  department  of  research ,  although 
it  is  fraught  with  novel  elements  of  national  wealth  and  of  national  glory. 
Probably  the  greatest  of  human  achievements  for  a  century  to  come  are 
to  be  made  in  it — greatest,  as  regards  sublimity  of  discovery,  and  mag- 
nitude and  beneficence  of  results. 

The  successful  efforts  of  MM.  Naudin  and  Jjecoq  in  taming  the 
hitherto  intractable  thistle  femily,  and  rendering  them  fit  for  humaa 
food,  are  examples  of  what  is  already  being  accomplished  in  this  branch 
of  research — one  that  will  afford  employment  for  the  highest  intellects, 
and  reward  the  labors  of  enterprising  agriculturists  through  all  coming 
time. 

"  While  M.  Naudin  hopes  to  pioduce  a  thoroless  thistle  for  the  better 
nourishment  of  four-footed  beasts,  M.  Lecoq  places  a  thistle  upon  his 
own  table  and  eats  it  himself,  thorns  and  all.  He  entitles  his  letter 
read  to  the  Academy,  *  Two  hundred,  five  hundred,  or  even  a  thousand 
new  vesetables,  W  libitum.*  He  had  noticed  the  instinct  of  the  ass 
invariably  directing  him  to  the  thistle  bed;  and^  confident  that  that  ser- 
rated plant  possessed  some  precious  qualities  that  are  not  generally- 
acknowledged,  he  took  a  few  specimens  of  the  tribe  under  his  care,  cul- 
tivated them  carefully,  and  finally  turned  out '  a  savory  vogetable  with 
thorns  of  the  most  inoffensive  and  flexible  sort.'  Continuing  his  experi- 
ments, he  finally  tamed  every  individual  member  of  the  fierce  family 
of  thistles — the  Hercules  thistles,  Oirstum  eriaphotum,  the  Heraclevm 
spcndylwn,  and  other  redoubtable  individuals.  Encouraged  by  his  suc- 
cess, he  undertook  the  mollification  of  several  tyiiants  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  more  ferocious  still,  if  possible,  and  encountered  no  serious 
resistance.  In  ail  this  M.  Lecoq  claims  no  discovery,  and  conceals  no 
secret.  His  only  mode  of  transformation  is  to  expose  to  the  sun  plants 
that  grow  in  obscurity,  and  conceal  from  the  solSr! influence  plants  that 
flourish  in  the  open  air,  and  thus  entirely  altet  their  nature.  He 
simply  employs  upon  vegetable  productions  hitherto  misunderstood  and 
neglected  the  most  common  processes  of  the  gardener's  art.  The  acrid, 
aromatic  properties  of  cress,  parsley,  chevoil,  i-c.,  are  retained  by  allow- 
ing them  to  grow  in  the  sun;  the  acridity  of  celery,  on  the  contrary,  is 
made  to  disappear  by  burying  it  in  the  sand;  the  criidity  of  certain  sorts, 
of  lettuce  is  reuMved  by  binding  the  leaved  tfehtly  together,  and 
excluding  the  light  and  the  air.  The  entire  namre  of  the  plant  is  thus 
transformed;  and  it  is  by  means  as  simple  as  these  that  M.  Lecoq  has 
made  the  thistle  eatable,  and  holds  out  to  us'  the!  hope  of  soon  eating 
dock  and  pigweed  with  as  much  relish  as  aspara^s  and  green  peas. 
He  asserts  that  by  means  of  overturned  flowerwpots  he  can  render 
alimentary  all  the  cruciferous,  all  the  umbclliferousi,  and  all  the  syran- 
theious  species,  and  that  certain  of  the  most  dcN^sed  and  degraded 
among  them  will  yet  claim  the  place  of  honor  at iha  festive  board." 

Inquiries  into  the  forms  and  structure  of  qoleoptera,  algae,  dtc,  of 
antiquities,  astronomy,  language,  ethnology,  dtc.,  afe  undoubtedly  inter- 
esting, and  ought  to  be  pursued;  but  they  are  not  incompatible  with 
equally  interesting  and  important  researches  into  the  organisms  and 
means  of  improving  esculent  grains  and  grasses,  fhiits  and  roots,  and 
the  means  of  developing  new  plants  for  both  fbpd  and  materials  of 
manu&ctures;  nor  need  they  exclude  inquiries  into  the  capabilities 
of  domesti:  animals  and  their  untamed  relatives,  aiince  the  progress  of 
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society  imperatively  demands  corresponding  advances  in  all  that  relate 
to  these  essential  agents  and  elements  of  civilization.  Under  the  influ- 
ence ol"  ideas  now  nearly  obsolete,  savants  once  shrank  from  contact  with 
popular  processes  and  pursuits;  but  barren  speculations  are  no  longer 
preferred  to  fruitful  realities,  nud  the  time  has  gone  by  when  philosophy 
could  not,  without  a  sacrifice  of  her  dignity,  take  up  common  things.* 
A  good  example,  in  this  res{)e  t,  has  already  been  furnished  by  the 
French  republic  of  ISlb,  cue  of  the  first  of  whose  acts  was  to  found 
the  "  Institut  A<^n-ononn//i'r  JSat'wnaV  at  Versailles.  A  part  of  the  build- 
ings of  the  palace,  and  about  fifty  acres  of  its  grounds,  were  devoted  to 
this  object.  A  corps  of  the  ablest  professors  in  the  country  was  formed; 
and  "  ft.upcrior  instruction"  iii  practical  agriculture  and  chemistry  is 
given.  At  the  laboratory  analyses  of  soils  and  manures  are  gratuitously 
made,  and  information  is  constantly  imparted  to  those  who  may  desire  it. 

Among  the  professors,  one  ii>  charged  with  the  department  of  zootechnie, 
or  everything  relating  to  rearing  and  improving  the  breed  of  animals; 
another  professor  has  the  department  of  agriculture  and  mechanics; 
another  that  of  ruled  economy,  or  the  exposition  of  such  laws  and  prin- 
ciples of  ix)litical  economy  as  bear  upon  the  functions  of  the  farmer. 

Then,  as  regards  mechanical  science,  France  has  the  ''  Conseroatoire 
des  Arts  it  Metiers, ^^  with  its  museum  of  models,  and  laboratory  for  analy- 
sis, where  lectures  on  science  applied  to  the  arts,  general  information 
upon  dye  stuffs,  metals,  &,c.j  &.e.,  are  gratuitously  given.  • 

So  with  us  let  the  two  grand  industrial  interests  of  our  republic  and 
of  the  world  be  in  like  manner  directly  represented  in  an  institution 
founded  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  at  large.-  Let  our  agriculturists 
have  their  Liebig,  and  our  mechanics  have  their  professors — men  selected 
for  .their  divotion  to  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  industry — 
to  whom  they  can  resort  for  instruction  and  for  advice  in  cases  of  diffi- 
culty and  doubt. 

Of  the  facts  and  results  obtained  by  the  proposed  departments  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  those  of  immediate  or  permanent  interest  might 
be  announced  monthly  or  quarterly  in  cheap  or  gratuitous  tracts,  or  they 
might  be  embodied  in  aflniial  reports  to  Congress,  and  circulated  like 
other  public  documents.  The  benefits  emanating  from  the  Institution 
^ould  thus  be  greatly  augmented,  and  would  be  brought  more  directly 
within  the  reach  of  the  entire  body  of  our  people;  nor  could  a  more 
consistent  employment  of  a  part  of  the  testator's  bequest,  or  one  more 
certain  of  public  approval,  be  named.  It  would  "  increase  and  diffuse 
knowledge"  among  those  who  are  best  able  and  anxious  to  turn  it  to 
profitable  account.  Pre-eminently  catholic  in  its  character  and  design, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Smithsonian  from  beajining  one  of  the 
mo&t  cherished  institutions  oi  the  age. 
Respectfully  submitted: 

THOMAS  EWBANK, 

Coinmis»io7ier  of  Patents. 


I 


[•  See  kindred  •entinienu  wfl!  expressed  by  ProfeMor  Turner,  of  Illinoi*,  in  hia  "  Plan  for 
the  State  UntTeraity,"  copied  in  Ihta  Report,  p.  37-] 
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,  ^  P"^*^?*"'  Report  ha?iDg  already  exceeded  the  usual  Di^mber  of  paee*.  only 
the  following  communicatioDs  of  those  deferred  £roin  the  \Rep6rt  of  1860  are 
inserted:  ^  i^  > 

Do  VSR,  New  HslUPBUJIie,  January  7,  1851. 

S»:  Your  Circular  sent  to  me,  requesting  infonnttioii  on  the  rarioua 
branches  of  agricuhure  in  our  part  of  the  Sute,  was  duly  received.  I  here- 
with transmit  to  yon  replies  to  some  of  the  inquiries  which  have  come  under 
my, observation  and  experience:  \ 

FT/***/.— We  do  not  cultivate  wheat  much  in  our  pit  of  the  State ;  we  con- 
siderit  an  uncerUin  crop.  Some  of  our  farmers,  reo^tly,  have  been  sowinff 
the  winter  wheat,  and  speak  of  it  as  doing  very.  well\\  I  am  not  able  to  £ive 
much  information  on  that  snbjacC.  >^    ' 

Com  I  eonaMer  one  of  the  best  crops  we  cultiVatp.  The  middling  sice 
eight-rowed  eaHy  yellow-aeed,  and  the  eigbt-rowed  #hite-flint  corn,  Tbelieve 
to  be  the  two  beet  and  most  profitaMe  kinds  of  seed.  Ihave  planted  different 
kindf  of  seed*— the  large  eight  and  twel?e-rowed ;  but  tkit  large  seed  corn  ukes 
longer  to  npen,  and  it  docp  not  fill  out  so  well— there  is  too  large  a  space  be- 
tween the  rows  «n  the  cob ;  it  wUl  not  shell  out  so  BUfwh,  and  wUI  not  weigh 
so  much  a  bushel.  My  method  for  pboghing  and  plantillg^i•  as  follows :  Plough 
the  sward  ground  in  the  fall  of  the  year— eay  in  September;  the  mongnM  and 
seeond  crop  j^ou  torn  under  the  better;  ploagh  deep-^-iay  from  anm  t*  nine 
inches :  this  irof  great  imporUnce ;  harrow  the  ground  well  in  Hi*  •Pting,  as 
soon  as  the  frbat  is  out  and  it  is  dry  enough  to  make  it  meUow  tmd  £e;  fur- 
row both  ways  with  a  small  one-horse  plongb>  about  th^  feet  each  way*  put 
ahont  half  a  ahofeHul  of  fine  compost  manure  in  the  comer  of  the  furrows  for 
the  hilL  I  eonsider  a  small  quantity  of  manure  in  th^  hill  to  be  of  great  ia- 
poitance  to  the  crop.  The  com  cones  «p  quickly,  is  sti^g.  and  geu  an  eariy 
start.  After  It  gets  u  p  about  a  foot  high',  the  roots  get  hohl  of  the  old  siranf,  and 
then  It  will  go  ahead,  if  yon  keip  the  weeds  and  graaf  «hwn.  Drop  five  or  six 
kernels  in  the  hill  on  top  of  the  manure.'  If  it  ooawt  np  too  thick,  puU  out  at 
second  hoeing.     Four  spears  in  t  hill  are  hitler  than  Acre. 

I  plant  my  ground  in  com  bat  one  year  in  ■oceeasion,  wiring  down  to  grain 
the  aecond  year  with  hay  seed.  Good  eon  knd  iiirortt  from  i50  to  $100 
per  acre.  ,  ^^ 

Goat  of  raising  one  acre  of  com :         ' 
Seed  ...*.. 

Interest  on  land        -  •  .  .         . 

.  Ploaghiog  and  harrowing      -  •  • 

Planting        <»  -  .     „     .  • 

Hoeing         -       ■     .  •      :      .  . 

Harreating   -  -  -   ..'      •  m-     ^     ■, 

Shelling       •  -  '• "-     '  •     ,     • 

Manure         *  ,»     ■      m  •  » 
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Crop,  fifty  bushels,  at  75  ccoU 
Corn-fodder  on  one  bctg  wtuit 
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27  25 

16  25 


Jd^iy  Barky,  Rye,  Peas,  oni^ ^.Blmif.—Oais  I  consider  to  be  the  beet  and 
OMMt  proWble  trop  of  grain  mt  Uiis  time;  yield,  from  20  to  50  bushels  per 
aert ;  pricfj  from  85  to  §0  cei  ts  per  bushel ;  seed  per  acre,  from  two  to  three 
bvsbeli.    Btrley,  80  or  30  f(  irs  ago,  yielded  well,  and  made  good  feed  for 

3i  and  eattle ;  bat  for  the  lai  t  few  years  the  crop  has  fallen  off  and  been  very 
t.  Caase  unknown  to  me.  Rye,  peas,  and  beans,  not  much  cultirated  for 
Itt  Ray  ii  On  best  and  i  lOst  profitable  crop  we  can  cultivate  for  market ; 
yiiiit  ftiMn  one  to  three  tons  p  sr  acre.  Clover  and  herdsgrass  are  the  best  for 
market;  seed  per  acre,  a  half  >ashel  of  herdsgrass  and  six  pounds  of  clover. 
Tkii,  T  think,  is  about  the  righ  quantity. 

We  press  our  hay  in  bales  frAm  i50  to  400  pounds  each,  and  send  to  Boston 
Mil'Otkor  markeH  on  the  rail-oad.  Price  varies  from  f  10  to  $20  per  ton; 
«oVNBOn  price  about  $14  at  mkrkct ;  average  price  with  us  $10. 

jR|^tw^;>Tke  middling  size  white  breed,  I  think,  is  the  best ;  black  hogs  are 
4lo  Ikvoriles  of^ne.  Pork-raiiing  for  market,  in  our  part  of  the  country,  since 
we.liaTe  tost  the  potato  crop  by  kotting,  I  think  is  an  unprofitable  business.  We 
cannot  raise  pork  as  cheap  a.«i  the  farmers  in  the  western  States.  I  do  not 
think  com  worth  more  than  3^  or  40  cents  per  bushel  to  tnake  pork  at  the 
|Aieeit  has  been  selling  for  in  our  markets  for  the  last  few  years — say  from  $5 
to  $6  50  per  hundred  weight,  j  Grain  ground  and  cooked,  I  think,  is  decidedly 
the  best,  and  should  be  given  Vp  hogs  warm  in  cold  weather. 

Root  Gnopt.— .Turnips,  carrois,  and  beets  are  all  good  roots  to  cnltivate  as  a 
fieM.erop,  I  should  hardly  know  how  to  get  through  the  winter  with  my  cat- 
tle and  bogs  without  some  kihd  of  roots.  I  succeed  best  with  the  ruta-baga 
tnmip.  Sow  on  old  ground,  in  good  condition,  that  has  been  cultivated  one 
yotf ;  plongh  deep ;  harrow  aiijd  pulverize  it  well  a  few  days  before  sowing. 

I  like  the  plan  best  of  sowiiig  seeds  in  hills  made  by  the  common  hoe— say 
two  'feet  apart,  about  the  same  fistanco  we  plant  white  beans.  At  secdnd  hoe- 
ing, thin  out  all  but  two  or  three  plantii''V*  hill.  Let  them  stand  as  far  apart  as 
poitible.  The  great  Beei;et  in  oultiVating  roota^is  to  have  them  thin  enough  to 
grow  largt^;  they  will  not  do  well  if  too  thick  on  the  ground;  yield,  from 
400  to  800  bnsbels  per  acre.     1 

Pi^Qct.— I  cannot  speak  nnite  so  well  of  potatoes  at  this  time.  Until 
^within  a  few  years  ther  were  Considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  root  crops  we 
•entuTated,  both  as  to  home  cdnsnmption  and  market  value.  We  depended 
■very  ranch  on  them  for  fattinv  our  beef  and  pork ;  but  within  the  last  few 
jears  the  dhfease  has  taken  hold  of  them  and  almost  entirely  destroyed  the 
>erop.  I  kite  not  seen  anythiiv  written  on  the  subject  to  satisfy  me  as  to  the 
euse  of  it.  Sotne  have  thoumt  the  rot  was  owing  to  the  old  seed,  that  the 
potatoes  htd  been  planted  toolong  and  had  run  out;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  is 
nottlie  case.  One^ear  ago  la|st  spring,  I  sent  to  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  ob 
tained  a  paper  of  potato  8eedi--about  a  teaspoonfal,  with  directions  how  t«» 
«ohiHte  them.  I  sowed  thenj  in  a  hot-bed  early  in  the  spring.  When  the 
pflants  got  to  be  three  or  four  jinches,  I  transplanted  them  in  my  garden,  one 
plant  in  a  hill,  about  two  feetjapart;  hoed  and  cultivated  them  the  same  as 
other  potatoes,  anJ,  to  my  suririse,  the  crops  grew  quite  large,  end  at  harvest 
time  I  found  almost  all  kinds,]  colors,  shapes,  and  sizes,  from  a  pea  to  a  tur- 
key's egg;  yield,  about  one  and  a  half  bushel.     When  I  took  them  out  of  the 
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cellar  last  spring  to  plant,  I  found  at  least  one  hiif  of  them  as  diseased  as  any 
I  had  m  the  cellar.  I  planted,  this  last  spring,  ihose  tliat  were  sound,  and  at 
harvest  tim^  in  the  fall,  I  found  them  almost  all  rytten.  I  think  we  shall  have  to 
give  up  cuUivating  potatoes  at  present,  for  itj*4s  been  an  unprofiiable  business 
rue  last  lour  or  five  years  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

JFVit*/  Cuiiure  is  having  increased  attention.     Apples  and  pears  I  consider 
to  be  a  very  profitable  crop  for  market,  and  for  feeding  hogs  and  cattle.  Peaches, 
,  plums,  and  grapes  do  not  suceeed  so  well  with  us. 

Very  respectfully, 

THOMAS  W.  KITTREDGE. 
Commissioner  of  Patekts. 


South  Barri,  Vermont,  January  1,  1851. 

Sir;  Having  received  one  of  the  Circulars  from  your  Office,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  collect  information  on  the  various  branches  of  agriculture,  I  will 
give  you  a  few  facts,  to  which  I  have  been  an  eye-witness,  and  I  am  confident 
if  they  were  generally  known  would  benefit  mankind. 

C/over .—Northern  clover  is  one  of  the  most  important  crops  for  seed  grass 
and  hay  we  have.  It  is  a  grass  which  roots  deeper,  and  consequently  gets  nu- 
triment deeper  down,  than  any  other  grass  here  grown.  Its  leaf  is  broader, 
and  covers  more  surface,  and  it  also  absorbs  mor^  nourishment  from  the  atmos- 
phere than  most  other  grasses,  and  of  course  does  not  impoverish  Jand,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  value,  more  than  many  other  kinds  of  grass. 

In  the  year  1849  the  season  was  very  dry,  and  all  crops  were  very  light.  I 
had  eight  acres  of  new  stocked  clover.  I  mowed  it  as  soon  as  the  grass  was 
ripe,  threshed  it,  and  got  two  bushels  of  seed  per  acre.  In  1850  the  season 
was  very  wet,  and  the  clover  on  the  eight-acre  piece  above  mentioned  was 
very  tall,  intermixed  with  red-top  and  white  clover,  producing  from  two  to 
three  tons  per  acre.  Clover  seldom  seeds  as  well  the  second  year  as  the  first. 
I  noticed  some  seed  in  this.  If  I  had  let  it  all  stand  until  the  seed  were  fit  to 
thresh,  or  mowed  it  all  together^  and  let  it  lie  until  the  chaff  would  thresh  off, 
the  hay  would  have  been  much  impoverished,  and  the  labor  of  handling  it,  to- 
gether wiih  the  hay  which  would  have  been  broken  and  lost  in  the  chafl^  would 
have  been  a  great  drawback  on  the  crop  of  seed.  To  avoid  all  this,  I  took  my 
<radle-8cythe,  which  is  four  inches  ifide,  and  commenced  cradling  off  the  tops 
of  the  clover,  taking  off  from  four  to  six  inches,  (a  man  will  cradle  one  acre 
per  day.)  I  let  the  clover  heads  lie  until  they  were  dry,  carted  and  threshed 
them  with  one-quarter  the  labor  it  would  cost  to  mow  and  get  them  in  the 
usual  way.  They  yielded  two  bushels  per  acre.  I  mowed  one  acre  of  the 
stubble,  and  got  one  and  a  half  ton  of  hay,  which  my  cattle  and  sheep  eat 
well.  I  then  ploughed  in  the  remainder,  and  shall  probably  get  a  good  crop 
of  wheat  next  year. 

I  will  sute  my  method  of  harvesting  maize,  (Indian  corn,)  which  very  much 
improves  its  value  as  an  article  of  food.  As  soon  as  it  becomes  seared,  cut  it 
up,  bind  it  with  straw  or  grass  in  bundles  which  one  man  can  handle, -and  hang 
it  up  on  a  pole,  or  joist,  supported  by  props,  or  across  a  fence.  Let  it  hang 
about  three  weeks,  or  until  it  gets  dry  ;  then  husk  and  put  the  best  ears  into  a 
crib,  to  be  shelled  when  wanted  for  use. 

In  the  )oar  1S38,  a  road  was' laid  through  my  farm  three  rods  wide,  on  land 
of  a  black  soil,  the  hard  earth  being.withiu  18  inches  of  the  surface'.  I  ploughed 
the  road,  also  a  strip  of  land  three  rods  wide  each  side  of  the  road,  and  then 
scraped  all  the  valuable  soil  from  the'strip  three  and  a  half  rods  wide  (enough 
for  the  road  and  fence)  on  to  the  adjoining  land  each  side  of  the  road.  Tno 
next  spring  I  planted  potatoes  in  it,  and  raised  400  bushels  per  acre,  without 
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Binure,  (200  bushels  bein^  thje  arerage  yield  of  the  same  land  without  this 
'.    extra  soil,)  and  it  still  continuea  to  produce  more  than  the  adjoiniag  land.     I 
remored  the  soil  from  15  square  rods  in  a  day  with  one  team. 

I  will  now  state  my  method  of  making  the  road  aAer  this  soil  was  remored. 
I  commenced  ploughing  in  the  centre  of  the  road;  I  ploughed  it  in  the  centre  * 
four  times,  (breaking  the  earth  two  rotls  wide.)  then  ploughed  and  scraped 
enough  from  the  ditchefe  to  make  a  good  road.  It  has  required  but  little  repair 
since,  and  will  never  need  muck,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  made  of  hard  earth, 
and  there  is  nothing  but  hard  earth  within  the  bounds  of  the  road  to  repair  it 
with. 

In  1846  I  invented  and  put  in  operation  an  implement  consisting  of  three 
roliera,  or  drums,  for  the  purpose  of  rolling  land  in  summer  and  roads  in  win* 
ter.*  I  have  used  it  for  four  years  past,  and  it  has  exceeded  my  most  sanguine 
expectations  in  regard  to  its  utility.  One  span  of  horses  (weighing  twelve 
hundred  each)  will  roll  from  90  to  2o  acres  per  day.  In  winter,  when  the 
snow  is  one  Toot  deep,  four  such  hor:$es  will  roll  a  road  three  miles  per  hour, 
leaving  the  track  12  feet  wide,  the  snow  being  hard  and  smooth,  and  but  three 
inches  deep.  On  Monday,  the  28d  December,  1850,  the  snow  fell  in  the  vicinity 
where  I  live  two  feet  deep,  drifting  on  the  road  to  the  school-house  one  foot, 
making  it  three  foet  deep.  On  Tuesday  we  drew  the  roller  over  it  twice,  with 
three  yoke  of  oxen  and  one  hofse,  the  weather  being  cold.  On  Wednesday  I 
trotted  my  horse  (weighing  fou^-teen  hundred)  over  this  road,  at  the  rate  of 
ei|;ht  miles  per  hour,  drawing  a  sleigh  and  six  persons,  averaging  in  weight 
120  pounds  each,  passing  sleighs  in  perfect  safety  without  breaking  the  trot, 
the  liorse's  hoof  not  indenting  Ihe  snow  more  than  two  inches,  and  the  sleigh 
not  cutting  in  more  than  half' an  inch.  I  have,  id  years  past,  commenced 
rolling  when  the  first  snow  falls,  repeating  the  rolling  every  snow  storm,  until, 
in  some  drifting  places,  the  hafd  snow  has  accumulated  to  the  depth  c»f  six 
fi»et,  and  have  seen  loaded  tean^s  pass  each  other  as  fearlessly  and  safely  as  an 
eagle  will  sail  over  our  hilla. 

■  Another  advantage  is,  that  aiwheel  carriage  is  enabled,  by  tha  use  of  this 
roller,  to  run  with  ease  and  safelty,  enabling  teams  to  cross  over  hills  and  vales 
in  the  spring,  when  the  snow  is  melting  aq^  the  ground  is  bare  in  spots. 
Again,  when  the  snow  is  going  off,  it  melts  gradually,  and  does  not  gully  the 
roMd,  as  it  otherwise  would.  Id  1848,  one  foot  of  snow  fell  in  December.  I 
rolled  the  road  from  my  house  to  the  village,  (it  being  two  miles.)  Soon  after 
the  wind  arose  and  blew  the.  snow  ont  of  the  road  in  »pots,  drifting  it  in  other 
.  pOflions  on  all  the  roads  in  t^is  vicinity.  No  more  snow  fell  that  winter. 
There  Was  no  good  sleighing  ot  wagoning  on  the  roads  that  were  not  roiled 
all  wwter;  but  on  the  rolled  roads  we  had  both. 

The  cost  of  a  triple  roller  Here  is  $15,  and  I  presume  there  are  but  few 
•ehool  or  highway  districts  in  V^mont,  or  in  any  of  the  neighboring  States 
where  snow  abounds,  which  tfav/not  team  enough  to  draw  a  roller.  And  it 
would  be  one  of  the  greatest  farors  the  State  legislatures  could  confer  on  the 
people  to  pass  an  act  requiring  them  to  furnish  themselves  with  rollers,  and 
roll  the  roads  of  their  respective  districts  every  time  theanow/alls  four  inches. 
The  same  roller  will  be  sufficient  to  roll  the  land  for  a  whole  district  by  puttings 
OB  a  body  and  a  pair  of  thills  to  each  roller — thus  giving  you  three  one-horse 
sollers. 


[•The  jeneml  nature  of  the  impiameat,  the  df tails  of  which  do  not  clearly  appear  from 
Mr.  Thomson**  inmng  and  deKriptien,  is  aa  followe:  Two  of  the  three  rollere  ate  nkeed  in 
a  tUM,  oa  the  auM  axle,  four  feet  apatt.  The  third  one  in  placed  aome  dialanea  behind,  and 
ratta  ovm  the  ap^e  leA  between  tbe  iWo  front  one*.  The  front  roUers  an  four  feet  lona,  each, 
•Bd  Iht  rsar  one  five  feet  They  are  411  four  fe«t  in  diameter,  and  are  made  in  the  forai  of 
««ms;  the  heads  of  two  inch,  and  th^  staves  of  one  and  a  half  inch  plank.  Tk«  maduaa  i» 
<assa  as  oceamon  reqairee.] 


In  regard  to  the  utility  of  rolling  land  there  is  some  dispute.  One  class  of 
men  affirm  that  more  hay  will  be  obtained  in  a  given  number  of  years,  if  the 
grass  is  mown  above  the  stones  and  ridges,  than  would  be  if  the  stones  were 
removed  and  the  land  rolled  smooth  and  mown  close.  But  the  dry  season  of 
1849,  in  our  vicinity,  has  induced  many  to  abandon  that  theory.  The  grass 
did  not  head  out  that  season,  and  was  only  from  four  to  six  inches  high;  con- 
sequently, the  stone  and  ridge  advocates  !iad  no  hay  for  their  cattle,  while  those 
who  removed  the  stones  and  rolled  the  land  had  enough  hay  for  their  cattle, 
and  some  to  spare. 

In  1848  I  sowed  six  acres  of  oats  in  one  piece,  on  land  of  a  black  soil,  with 
hard  earth  within  18  inches  of  the  surface,  sowing  on  two  and  a  half  bushels  of 
oats  per  acre.  I  rolled  it  all,  except  a  strip  two  rods  wide,  through  the  middle  of 
the  piece.  It  produced  65  bushels  per  acre  where  it  was  roiled,  and  40  where 
it  was  not  rolled  The  oats  were  one  week  earlier  where  it  was  rolled.  The 
roller  works  well,  as  hundreds  will  testify.  I  am  often  asked  w  hy  T  do  not  get 
it  pateuted.  My  reply  is,  if  I  can  see  it  in  general  use,  and  liave  the  privilege 
of  travelling  where  it  has  been  used,  it  will  be  remuneration  enough  for  me. 

Respectfully,  yourg, 

JOHN  THOMSON. 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank, 

Commissioner  of  Patents. 


Lafargeville  p.  0.,  Town  or  Orleans,  JEFrERSON  Co.,  N.  Y., 

December  21.  1850. 

Sir:  The  most  skilful  husbandry  remains  unfruitful  without  propitious  sea- 
sons. Unless  cultivation  is  assisted  by  fertilizing  rains,  or  unless,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  sacred  writer,  "He  calleth  for  the  waters  of  the  sea  and  poureth 
them  out  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,"  the  labors  and  science  of  the  husband- 
nan  are  vain.  Hence,  in  answering  some  of  the  questions  of  your  Circular, 
tbe  course  ()f  the  weather  being  so  intimately  connected  with  agriculture  as  to 
reward  or  destroy,  in  the  whole  or  in  part,  the  labors  of  the  farmer,  it  may  not 
seem  useless  or  uninteresting  to  say  a  word  of  the  weather,  as  we  often  expe 
rience  it  in  the  northern  part  of  this  county  during  the  season  of  tillage  and 
harvest.  The  land  being  mostly  level  plateaux,  gradually  rising  south  from  the 
Black  river,  and  descending  northerly  towards  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  or  in- 
clining westerly  towards  Lake  Ontario,  it  follows  that  we  are  almost  sur- 
rounded by  two  powerful  water-currents,  which  seem,  by  common  belief,  to  act 
with  great  force  of  attraction  upon  the  jrathering  clouds  which  come  within  the 
power  of  the  current  of  these  rivers,  and  often  expose  us  to  extremes  of  wet 
and  dry  weather.  The  south  part  of  the  county,  being  surrounded  by  high- 
'  lands,  east  and  south,  is  generally  better  favored  by  natural  limits,  and  less  sub- 
jected to  the  same  extremes;  and  the  clouds  brought  with  the  southwest  wind 
from  the  Lake,  after  encountering  these  obstructions  to  their  passage  onwards, 
whirl  round,  open  upon  the  country  by  refreshing  show;  rs,  and  thence  roll 
down  the  Black  river.  Our  springs  are  variable,  and  it  is  not  until  June  that 
the  weather  becomes  settled.  The  spring  fains  have,  then,  mostly  past ;  it  grows 
warmer — sometimes  hot;  and  showers  are  often  needed.  Well,  the  clouds  arc 
gathering,  lightning  flashes,  we  hear  the  roll  of  distant  thunder;  the  storm 
hovers  around  us  for  a  while,  as  if  uncertain  which  course  to  pursue;  we  hope 
and  prepare  for  a  shower;  vegetation  is  suffering.  Suddenly  the  c+^uds  are  set 
in  motion,  and,  descending,  follow  the  current  ofeither  ri\cr ;  and  some  parts  of 
the  country  only,  as  they  lie  near  or  under  the  outer  edge  of  the  storm,  receive 
a  alight  sprinkling.     It  is  a  common  observation   that  the  storm   must  gather 
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jMSt  so  thick  to  overwhelm  the  tiirrent  of  the  rivers  ;  and  then  we  ^t  a  succes- 
sion of  rainy  dayst,  or  a  spell  of  wet  weather,  as  the  farmers  are  wont  to  call  it, 
followed  again  by  another  spol  of  dry  weather;  and  were  it  not  that  during 
those  often  lonir  interval*  of  dfouuht  we  were  blessed  with  a  copious  supply 
of  the  dews  of  heaven,  all  our  h<ipes  would  nearly  be  blasted.  Notwithstanding 
this  local  contingency  of  (he  «eiisons,  we  have  not  only  seed  time  and  harvest, 
but  generally  bountiful  cropn.  Could  we  have  our  rains  equally  divided  at  rea- 
sonably short  intervals,  this  would  bn  one  of  tho  most  productive  regions  of 
the  world.  To  guard  a<,'ain6t  these  irroirulariiies  of  the  weather,  we  find  it 
beneficial  to  plough  deep,  and  to  sow  as  early  as  the  season  will  admit.  By  early 
sowing,  we  ihink,  the  plants  get  a  good  start  before  June,  and,  covering  the 
ground,  keep  it  from  the  drying  influences  of  the  sun  and  lessen  evaporation  ; 
and  by  deep  ploughing  and  moSlowing  the  ground,  besides  promoting  vegeta- 
tion, the  ground  easier  imbibes  the  rains  or  dews,  and  is  better  enabled  to  free 
itself  from  what  might  be  superabundant.  This  vear  we  had  a  long  wet  May, 
and'croDs  were  mostly  got  in  lite.  This  was  followed  by  dry  weather  till  the  ' 
end  of  June,  and  made  us  fear  a  repetition  of  last  vear's  drought.  Then  com- 
menced a  succession  of  storms  of  rain,  wind,  and  hail,  in  some  parts,  which 
lasted  during  the  season,  causitg  a  great  growth  of  straw,  laying  most  crops 
flat  down  to  the  ground,  so  that  nothing  but  the  scythe  could  be  used,  and  per- 
plexing and  protracting  tiie  hiying  and  harvesting-to  an  unusually  late  lime, 
and  at  nearly  double  the  usual  amount  of  labor.  We  have,  however,  had  a  good 
yield  of  all  crops  grown  here;  ^but  I  do  not  think  the  grain  has  generally  so 
well  formed  and  filled  as  otherwise,  owing  probably  to  the  heavy  straw  and  the 
many  rains,  keeping  the  heads  down. 

Com  has  come  in  unusually  |ood  and  heavy. 
^  Potatoes  were  never  more  luj^uriant  in  growth  of  tops,  and  the  greatest  crop 
was  expected,  when  the  rot  made  its  appearance,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  itbout 
one-half  of  the  crop,  at  least,  v^as  affected,  and  mostly  lost. 

A  few  patches  of  winter  wheat  were  raised,  and  what  little  was  grown  proved 
good,  the  midge  doing  very  little  or  no  damage.  Our  farmers  here  thiuk  that 
the  6nly  remedy  against  the  midge  is  to  stop  raising  wheat,  or,  to  use  their  own 
words,  to  starve  the  weevils  out.  I  think,  myself,  that  this  is  the  only  safe 
remedy,  unless  we  could  procure  such  spring  or  winter  varieties  as  will,  by 
early  or  late  sowing,  grow  in  a  manner  to  Lc  out  of  danger  during  tl^e  short 
period  of  existence  of  the  destpoyer.  The  fact  is,  that  since  we  have  left  off 
raising  the  old-fashioned  varieties,  the  midge  has  already  greatly  diminished, 
and  IS  expected  entirely  to  disappear.  I  hear  of  a  farmer  in  St.  Lawrence 
county  ^ho  raised,  this  year,  a  great  crop  of  winter  wheat,  said  to  be  of  the 
Soule  variety,  which  was  harvested  and  threshed  in  July,  without  any  damage 
from  the  midge.  I  was  shown  some  of  the  wheat— a  beautiful,  white,  plump 
berry ;  and,  if  the  story  proves  true,  this  would  be  the  winter  variety  suited 
here;  but  as  long  ns  the  Black  S«'a  spring  variety  will  not  degenerate,  escape 
Uie  midge,  and  readily  sell  at  80  cents  the  bushel,  there  cannot  be  great  induce- 
ment here  to  raising  winter  wheat  for  one  dollar.  ■  ' 

In  a  former  communication  I  have  given  the  average  yield  of  the  several  crops 
raised  here  per  acre,  and  as  to  the  quantity  of  seed  to  be  sown  per  acre, 
though  there  seems  to  bo  a  difTerence  of  opinion  among  practical  farmers- 
some  using  more,  some  h  ss  seed.  I  have  always  had  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  sowing  the  quantities  of  soed  set  down,  per  acre,  for  the  several  crops  in 
M»«t  same  communication,  excepting,  when  seeding  down  in  the  spring,  I  pre- 
fer sowing  half  a  bushel  less  per  acre,  to  prevent  the  grass  and  clover  from 
being  smothered  by  a  too  great  growth  of  straw. 

Pea*  tre  cultivated  here  as  an  alternate  crop,  lo  loosen,  improve,  and  mel- 
low the  soil,  for  which,  by  completely  shading  the  ground,  they  are  pccalitrly 
adapted.     I  have  no  doubt  that  Worn-oul  landsinight  be  reclaimed  by  plough- 


ing a  pea  lay  under;  but  unless  clover  is  higher  than  $6  ih'^.  h\i<\\c\,  :t  would 
be  considerably  more  expensive;  and  upon  the  whole,  wliere  clovtr  can  be 
had,  and  v^ill  tliiive,  it  is  much  p.efcrable. 

As  fertilizers  of  mea«Iows,  drawing  barn-yard  miuiure  in  t!ic  fall  on  the  high- 
est knolls  of  the  meadow,  and  then  spreadmir  it  evenly,  his  been  roM.^iderably 
practised  within  a  few  years,  nnd  I  have  mysell  (leri\e'd  vnent  1h  ::cf:t  iVom  the 
practice.  By  this  man'i<;enieiit  those  iii;;hcr  grounds  run  into  n  heavy  sward, 
the  wash,  ifany,  settles,  and  enriches  the  lower  i>art><  of  the  iiiea<I<>\v  :  and  where 
the  year  previous  Uut  a  scanty  herb;igc  grew,  I  generally  ret,  after  thus  ma- 
nuring, a  good,  heavy  swath,  equal  to  any  in  the  meadow;  and  if  thi>.  process 
is  coupled  with  the  sowing  of  pidker,  the  spring  following,  the  piaster  will  have 
a  better  elTect  in  increasing  the  quit  tity  of  hay  jrroun.  Our  meadows  aver- 
age from  one  to  one  and  a  half  ton  of  hay  per  acre — som-  imes  two  tons,  on 
the  best  meadows.  It  costs  us,  per  acre,  from  $2  to  $3  to  cut  and  secure 
the  hay;  and  the  common  price  of  hay  being  $.)  the  ton,  leaves  the  r<  mainder 
as  profit.  The  seeds  used  in  laying  down  nu  adows  are  timothy  aiid  clover, 
and  red-top  on  lowlands.  Clover,  however,  seldom  lasts  over  one  wiutcr,  whei 
it  gradually  runs  out. 

Dairy. — In  cheese-making  I  have  no  experience.  The  prevailing  opinion  is 
that  cheese  dairies  give  less  work  and  are  more  profitable.  Whether  this  is  ac- 
tually so,  I  am  unable  to  say.  The  fact  is,  that  most  dairies  here  have  ^or.e  from 
bulter  to  cheese-making.  On  comparing  notes,  however,  with  the  yearly  re- 
turns of  cheese  dairies  where  an  equal  number  of  cows  were  kept,  I  have 
uniformly  found  that  there  was,  all  things  considered,  little  or  no  diflference 
with  the  same  yearly  returns  of  butter-making  on  my  farm,  and- that  the  differ- 
ence in  the  profits  altogether  depended  on  the  prices  butter  and  cheese  com- 
manded in  market.  Good  dairy  cows  cap  be  bought  here  at  from  $12  to  $15 
in  the  fall,  or  from  $20  to  $25  'in  the  spring.  Milking  qualities  do  not  belong 
to  any  particular  breed,  and  may  be  found,  in  my  humble  opinion,  in  all  cross^ , 
and  even  our  natives  often  make  excellent  dairy  cows.  Allowing  the  cows  to 
yield  from  150  to  175  pounds  of  butter,  and  from  350  to  400  pounds  of  cheese, 
during  the  season,  and  taking  the  highest  yield  to  establish  csiiinatc3  wpon,  we 
will  arrive  at  the  follov*ing  results: 

-  $500  00 


1.800  00 
75  00 


25  cows,  at  $20 

90  acres  of  land,  at  $20 

Dairy  utensils,  ifcc. 


25  cows,  at  175  pounds  butter  each,  at  15  cents 
Drawn  skins,  (say,)  worth     -  -  - 

Skim  milk,  per  cow,  $2         .  -  - 


Deduct  interest  on  $2,.)75,  12  months 

Deduct  expenses  of  cutting  hay,  making  butter,  fitc. 

Profit  ...  - 

The  dairy  being  a  cheese  dairy,  deducting  $1  per  cow  for  skim  milk,  the 
result  will  be  in  favor  of  butter  if  cheese  sells  at  $6  per  hundred,  and  m  favor 
of  cheese  if  it  sells  at  $7  f^r  hundred  in  market. 

My  cows  are  regularly  milked  twice  a  day,  at  equal  intervals,  evening  and 
morning.     The  dairy  room  is  a  cellar,  28  by  38  feet,  stone  walls  two  feel  thick 


2,375  00 

- 

$562  50 
10  00 
50  00 

166  25 
120  00 

622  50 
286  25 

- 

336  25 
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tod  •e»eii  feet  high,  with  windows  and  doors  to  ventilate  at  all  timet  when  th» 
**"'**i^r  ****  ■""  «'"*"<'«  *'••'  ""ow.  The  cellar  is  kept  at  the  tenpera- 
!?r  11  •  ^?l.""^."  P*»?"^'«'  ^'"^  ^^^ded  ^y  a  thermometer  in  and  outside 
the  eellar.  The  cellar  is  kept  dlean  and  dry,  (the  drier  the  better,)  and  should 
rcmtin  free  from  anything  that  may  communicate  an  offensive  flavor  to  the 
milk  or  cream.  The  milk  is  sttained  in  tin  pans,  filled  to  about  eii;ht  quarts 
to  a  pan;  these  pans  are  set  in  movabU-  racks,  or  frames,  on  two  slats,  each 
frame  ha  ring  seven  tiers  of  thfie  slats  on  each  side  of  the  frame,  each  holding 
ten  pans,  and  each  tier  about  five  inches,  or  the  height  of  a  pan,  apart.  Thus 
each  frame  or  rack  holds  140  pans.  On  each  siije  of  these  frames;  from  12  to 
IVfeet  long,  and  level  with  the  first  tier  of  s||ts,  there  is  attached  a  projection 
^  a  httle  over  two  feet  from  the  ftoor,  wide  enough  for  two  slats,  and  answerinir 
aa  a  table  to  set  the  pans  on  when  the  milk  is  to  be  strained  or  skimmed 
Here  the  milk  remain,  from  30  to  36  hours,  when  it  is  skimmed,  and  ahortly 
afterwards  churned.  The  churning  is  performed  by  dog-power,  which  being 
more  uniform  than  when  done  by  hand,  the  butter  comes  harder  and  of  finer 
^ain.  The  churn  u.sed  is  a  cmnk-churn.  As  soon  as  the  butter  has  come. 
It  18  taken  out  of  the  churn,  wat-hcd  clean  with  cold,  hard,  well  water,  till  the 
water  leaves  the  butter  as  clear  as  when  pumped  from  the  well.  It  is  then 
salted  with  a  little  over  half  an  ounce  of  salt  to  a  pound  of  butler,  and  the  salt 
used  is  common  i\ew  \  ork  8al^  dried,  made  fine,  and  sifted.  We  ne^er  have 
TK     K  .,"^  inconvenience  or  damage  from   the  use  of  it  as  above  prepared. 

.K     .  ?ol''  ^'"J  '*•""  '•"*'*'•  •"  *^^"'«^  '"^  »he  <^e»*^  ^here  it  stands 

about  12  hours,  or  suthc.ent  tidie  for  the  salt  to  dissolve,  when  it  is  worked 
-^er.  the  clear  brine  extracte4  and  packed  down  as  firmly  as  possible,  by 
kneading  with  the  hand,  to  mz^e  it  one  compact  mass.  (The  tubs  used  are 
made  of  the  heart  of  the  wood.i  generally  sound  white  ash.)  These  tubs  hold 
100  pounds  of  butter,  and  weigb  from  11  to  14  pounds  the  tub.     Previous  to 

aaJt  and  saltpetre.  When  the  tubs  are  filled,  the  butter  is  covered  iith  a  wet 
doth  and  this  cloth  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  about  an  inch  of  salt,  made 
«owt,  or  paste-like,  with  water.  The  tub  is  then  covered,  and  remains  till 
the  butter  IS  taken  to  market,  when  the  salt  is  taken  from  the  cloth  and  the 

ihJfnf  'T^'^r  i«  ^"^o""'  ''""^'  ""5^*  *■'""•  14  »°  15  cents  the  pound  ; 
that  of  cheese  from  $5  to  $6  per  hundred. 

.n!lVn*„*c""?  '*'"'  ^««^  very  little  can  be  made,  except,  perhaps,  turning  off 
«5-  fil  .t  ?^  '""^  beef  such  loose  fodder  and  hav  as  cannot  very  well  be  sold 
nn  Z"f.  '""'^"^^ng  the  benefit  or. he  manure.  Manure  being  money 
^rn.^U«'M  ""  ^T  T?'  ''  ^"'^"^  '"'■^^•"  "'«*"g  "^at  «tock,  it  ran  occa- 
n  .tC  Ir-  .   ^  ""T^"^  ^"^'"^  "•"■  '""'^  ^*"'"«'  "^*^  <^«»'«  will  con- 

I^SLV  no  ^Tf  X''^  ^"^  ^^'  ^'^"^  ""  '^^y  "^  '^'^^  y^»"  «>d  ■'  «nd  this, 
beaides  loose   odder,  which,   to  say  nothin^r  of  summer  keeping,   and  putting 

mimg^ffail-.    "'  '       '^  ^"^  ^'«'eo-year-old  cattle  at  $15  a  bead^.  is  no  Lne)? 

tr.I!*?h?rrh'"^  ""^  7oA  ''.  '''''  ''^"«''*  '''y  f^^°^^«^'«  by  our  farmers.  To  illus- 
makel  *75  7  '*^     00  sheep  wdl  require  15  tons  of  hay,  which,  at  $5  per  ton. 

tha^il  ^Q^?^  ''    7;-  ^^.^'^'^^'^he  summer  keeping,  which  caqnot  b!  \e.s 
than  $1  25  a  week,  lor  su  months.  $30,  making  a  toitl  of  $110.    Add  interest 
on  cost  of  sheep,  and  you  find  the  sum  of  $117.     Now,  then,  most  flock.  wU 
not  average  over  three  pounds  of  wool,  or  300  pounds  for  lb«  .beep    whi^h 
^v^JlThV"  pound,  would  gije  $75;  ,o  this  add  increase  on  flock'oT    So 
»ay  one-half,  or  50,  at  $1,  and  the  result  being  $125,  the  profit   if  I  am  riJht 

Je'^i^'Suoi^r' '/'''•  -''''•"^  -other 'viL  of  the  ?Le  the  reTuhtli 
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$720  00 
100  00 

820  0(]| 

- 

$75  00 
50  00 

$.')1  10 

5  00 

50  00 

125  00 
10(3  10 

18  90 

36  acr«s,  at  $20 
100  sheep,  at  $1 


100  sheep,  by  300  pounds  wool,  at  25  cents 
Increase        -  .  .  .  . 


Deduct  interest  on  $820 

Deduct  washing  and  shearing 

Deduct  cutting  hay  and  takJ4<g  care  of 


One  ton  of  hay  is  supposed  to  make   about  11  pounds  of  wool  ;    and  if  this 
be  true,  allowing  the  remainder  of  the  yearly  wool  to  be  grown  in  summer,  th*^ 
bare  wool-growing,  at  25  cents  the  pound,  would  be,  were  it  noi  for  ihe  increas 
of  the  flock,  a  rather  anprofitable  business. 

Although  the  foregoing  chapter  on  neat  stock  and  sheep  may  not  appear 
flattering  as  to  profits,  well  regulated  farms  should  not  be  confined  to  one  sin- 
gle branch  of  farming,  unless  peculiarly  doomed  to  it  by  nature ;  and  where  a 
mixed  husbandry  is  practicable,  there  being  no  farming  without  manure,  and 
no  manure  without  stock,  the  farmer  will  find  room,  food,  and  profit  for  every- 
thing on  the  farm,  and  the  whole  will  ultimately  concur  to  balance,  by  large 
profits  of  one" kind,  the  apparent  small  returns  of  another  kind  of  husbandry. 

About  poiaioes,  I  dare  not  say  one  word.  The  raising  of  this  delicious  and 
healthy  edible  has  become  so  precarious  by  the  mysterious  disease  that  hangs 
over  the  crop,  that  the  yield  and  cost  of  production  per  acre  are  uncertain,  and 
the  wisest  know  least  what  mode  of  cultivation  is  now  best  adapted  to  insure 
success  and  preservation  from  the  rot. 

On  the  subject  of  hogs,  I  must  say  that  we  make  excellent  pork  in  Jeffer- 
son. Farmers  have  not  been  slow  in  introducing  the  best  breeds — such  as  the 
Berkshire,  Essex  half-black,  the  Woburn,  and  Suffolk,  which  are  generally  the 
varieiic)*,  and  their  crosses,  lound  in  the  hojr-yards.  These  varieties  have  fine 
llavored  meat,  are  of  a  quiet  disposition.  lnlleii  ea^y^  some  of  the  stnall-bonc 
kind  best  for  home  consumption,  and  the  larger  or  more  raw-boned  ho;,rs  more 
profitable  for  the  barrel  or  market.  The  quantity  of  corn  re<iuired  to  make  100 
pounds  of  pork  is  a  hard  question,  and  one  which  I  am  now  unable  to  an- 
Siwer.  But  I  must  amend  what  I  stated  in  a  former  comniuiiication  about  th<' 
grinding  of  grain  for  food,  as  I  am  now  convinced  that  there  is  a  decided  gain 
in  the  jjrinding  of  all  grain,  and  then  cooking  it,  for  food,'exce|>iiu;f  peas, 
which  may,  perhaps,  as  well  be  cooked  without  grinding.  Wo  cannot  make 
it  profitable  here  to  make  pork  for  $5  a  hundred,  when  corn  and  ptas  readily 
sell  for  50  cents  the  bushel.  Our  pork,  at  that  price,  to  remunerate,  must  de- 
pend on  the  dairy  slops,  and  very  little  grain.  I  have  carried  t..  market,  Miis 
year,  pigs  of  the  Berkshire  breed,  with  a  mixture  of  Kssev  lialf-blark,  which, 
fattened  as  above,  and  at  six  months  old,  weighed  from  270  to  280  pounds,  and 
sold  for  $4  75  the  100  pounds. 

We  have  in  this  county  all  the  elements  of  a  fertile  soil — an  inexhaustible 
impound  of  silicious,  calcareous,  and  aluminous  matter,  togetlier  with  the 
primeval  humus.  To  make  arable  land,  it  should  be  the  study  of  the  husband- 
man to  keep  all  these  matters  mixed  up  in  due  proportions.  The  first  three 
substances  of  the  compound  alone  would  become  barren  without  a  fair  admix- 
ture of  the  latter;    and  this  the  humus  or  manure  wears  easier  and  sooner 
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•w«y  by  tioosUnt  ploughing  pind  cropping  than  the  throe  former.  It  become-^ 
the  duly  of  good  fanning  ndt  only  to  keep  the  soil  well  stirred  by  deep  and 
igbod  ploutrhin^,  to  retain  and  mingle  a  fair  proportion  of  these  three  first,  but 
to  keep  the  soil  also  well  and  often  supplied  with  a  due  and  rich  proportion  ot 
the  latter.  Science  and  fjjprripncc  teach  us  that  this  can  only  be  done  bv 
a  judicious  rotation  of  crnp^  aiid  tho  b-'unliful  application  of  manure,  when 
the  land  is  kept  under  the  plou^fh.  Ilonre  manure-making  should  be  tire  first 
trade  of  the  farmer;  nsd  ii(>ivvith«iaji(!in:f  crcat  injprovcmcnts  have  alreadv 
been  made  in  tho  makinfr  atd  prrserxiiig  nl  the  manure  made  on  the  farm, 
there  is  no  interc.a  of  ilif-  farm  that  re«iijircs  and  deserves  more  the  continucii 
attention  and  all  the  >kill  and  care  of  the  farmer. 

All  the  stock  of  ihr  fiirtii  is  mostly  kept  in  stables,  or  in  yards,  under  shod>. 
The  dung  made  in  the  .-triblrs  is  ihrowikin  heaps  outside  of  .the  buildings, 
where  often  it  remains  to  be  leached  by  the  drippings  of  the  roofs*,  or  othor- 
wi*e  washed,  and  loses  a  good  j^hare  of  its  virtues.     The  manure  made  in  thr 
yardu,  whether  on  a  j»lope  (»r  on  a  level,   unless, collected  and  drawn  out  earU 
in  the  upring,  or  stacked  in  heaps  in  the  yard  until  it  can  be   drawn   out,  is 
also  left  rnore  or  less  exposed  to  the  ?amc  deteriorating  and  wasting  inlluenccs 
of  iun,  wind,  and  rain.     Tha  yards,  whether  on  slopes  or  levels,  become  very 
muddy,  and  aVe  rendcrrd  at  times  almost  impassable,  by  the  constant  tramping 
of  .heavy  cattle  in  the  spring  and  fall,  though  ever  so  deeply  littered  with  straw  , 
«r  other  refuse  matter — so  much  so  that  they  arc  dreaded  by  man  and  beast,  an<l 
are  rery  uncomfortable  until  winter  sets  in  and  freezes  them  up.     To  obviate 
all  these  defects,    I  wOuld\propo?e    to  dig   cellars  four,   five,  or  more  feet 
deep,  and  seven,  eight,  or  laore  feet  wide,, the  whole  length  outride  of  the 
stables;   to   have  the  floors  of  the   stables   so   constructed  to  convey  all   the 
stale  into  the  cellars,   which   should  be  made  tight  on  the  inside  by  well-built 
walls  laid  in  water-lime  mortar,  and  covered  by  a  roof,  and  fenced  outside  by 
posts  and  bars  to  keep  cattle  from  falling  into  them.     All  the  manure  made  in 
the  stable,  being  thrown  into  these  ceMars,  would  thus  be  preserved  and  pro- 
tected.    Next,  I  would  conduct,  by  good  eave-troughs,  the  rain-water  of  ail  the 
roofs   out    of   tho  yard.      I   wniild   then    sloj)e  my    jard   by    the   plough   and 
scraper,   if  the  shape  of  tho  ground  required  it,  fronj  ih^  buildings  towards  a 
cellar,   to  be  dug  the  wholo  Iriigth  of  the    yard    on   tho   opposite  side  of  the 
buildings,  making  it  of  such  width  as  would  make  it  handy  to  remove  the  dung 
from  it  on  either  side.     This  f  iillar  should  be  covoT^d  with  a  roof,   to  rest  on 
Btone  pillars,  or  posts,  about  mx  or  s<  \on  feet  high  above  the  ground,  and  be 
•surrounded  by  a  fence  T)f  bare  and   posts.     The  wash  of  the  yard   should  be 
made  to  run  into  thi-*  collar,  or  mnnuro-house,  and  yard.     Next,!  would  harden 
the  bottom  of  my  barn-yard    by  pavini;-,    flagging,   or   planking  it;    and   tho 
litter,  when  si'fticiontly  worked  into  manure  in  the  yard,  could  then  easily  Iv 
Hcraped,  from  time  to  time,   to  tliis  manure  shed,   there  to  remain  under  cover 
until  wanted.     In    tiiis   manner  the  manure  would  all  be  saved  in  its  dry  and 
liquid  state  ;  the  yard  woultl  nf  vcr  hv  poached  up,  and  become  a  hole  of  mud 
and  mire,  without  bottom,  uuph-asant  and  injurious  to  man  and  beast :  and  tho 
outlay  would  soon  pay  by  tho  iiuaniity  and  quality  of  the  manure   made;  and 
It  would  certainly  not  cos?  half  tho  labor  to  draw  it  out  when  wanted. 

I  cannot  well  close  this  comuiunicalion  without  saying  a  word  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  •  *  'at  Albany,  who,  by  their  ingenious  labor-saving  im- 
plements, have  well  deserved  of  the  farming  community.  I  have  had  in  use  these 
three  years  a  corn-planter,  or  «eed-sower,  of  their  make  and  invention.  I  have 
always  regularl^r  planted  eight  acres  a  day  with  it,  the  machine  being  dr^n 
by  a  horse.  It  is  equally  well  adapted  to' sowing  small  .seeds — as  onions,  flPr- 
rots,  beets,  ruta-bagas  ;  and  I  consider  it  a  valuable  implement  on  the  farm.  I 
have  now  in  use  their  newly-Improved  railroad  horse-power,  and,  with  the 
thresher  and  separator,  it  is  tlie  most  economical  and  profitable  machine  that 


I  aril  acquainted  with  ;  and  the  cleaner,  which  thry  have  rccentlj<added  in  )i(Ri 
of  the  separator,  has  cr.owned  their  efforts  in  presenting  the  farmer  with  a 
threshing  establishment,  and  a  power  to  operate  it,  that  can  be  second  to  none 
in  efficiency,  durabdity,  economy,  and  comfort  for  man  and  beast,  -.vhcther  in 
the  field  or  on  the  barn  floor.  The  Michigan  |jQd  and  sub-soii  plough,  which 
has  been  brought  into  my  noiohborhood.  Ins  given  satisfaction  to  those  who 
have  used  it,  and  will  prove  a  \aluable  acquisition  to  the  more  thoruu^li  tillage  4 
of  the  land.  .  ,      • 

Another  implement  which. has  been  recently  used  in  this  country  isi  the  in- 
dependent horse  hay-rako  ;  and  it  i"  snid  by  those  who  havo  iispil  it,  and  those 
who  have  seen  it  work,  that  it  will  eventually  supersede  the  old-fashioned  re- 
volving one. 

Last,  but  not  least,  must  1  notice  the  stool  culiivnlor  toetli  now  used  in  tho 
dratj,  or  cultivator.  Nine  of  these  teeth  are  put  in  a  triin^jular  drag — foiir 
teeth  in  the  side  pieces,  about  18  inchos  aj)art,  r.nd  one  tooth  in  \hv  middle 
piece,  and  between  the  two  first  teeth  in  tho  side  pieces,  and  ab(uit  1'2  iitches 
each  way  between  them,  to  work  and  stir, the  ground  about  six  inches  from 
centre  to  centre  of  each  tooth.  With  this  draw  on  sod  turned  over  in  the  fall, 
or  other  fall-ploughed  land,  the  land  can  be  brought  in  a  condition  to  receive 
the  seed,  and  fully  prepared  much  earlier  in  the  spring,  and  before  the  plough 
can  often  be  worked  to  advantage,  being  efficient  in  its  0|)oralion,  and  meU 
lowing  the  ground  at  one  turn  better  than  any  implement  formerly  in  use. 

I  remain,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  N.  ROTTIERS. 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank, 

Commissioner  of  Patents. 


Salem,  Washington  Cointy,  N.  Y.. 

January  11,    18.31. 

Sir:  Your  Circular  of  the  past  year,  containing  numerous  interrogatories, 
was  handed  to  inO  by  Mr.  King,  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  forrejjly.  I  pro- 
pose confining  my  reply  to  a  single  interrogatory — that  whi<ffienibraces  the 
curing  nf  Pork  Hums. 

When  hams  come  first  from  the  cutyng-block  they  are  usually  jagged  and 
iil-hhai)od.    *^aw  off  all  superfluous  shank,  and  trim  the  whole  smoothlv. 

Formula  for  curing  100  pounds. — Take  4  J  lbs.  (four  and  a  half  pounds) 
ground  rock-salt,  4  oz.  (four  ounces)  saltpetre,  and  4  lb?,  (four  pouqds) 
brown  sugar.  Mix  the  salt  and  saltpetre,  and  with  it  thoroughly  rub  each  ham 
all  over,  powdering  it  with  the  mixture,  and  pack  down  in  a  tight,  clean  cask, 
sprinkjing  over  each  layer  its  due  proportion  of  sugar.  (A  molasses  cask 
answers  well  when  there  is  meat  enough  to  fill  it.)  Head  the  cask  tightly  •, 
Jiud  after  four  days  commence  rolling  it  briskly  back  and  forth,  so  that  the 
surface  of  each  ham  may  be  wet  with  the  brine  which  shall  hare  been 
spontaneously  produced.  Repeat  the  rolling  at  least  three  times  a  day  (and 
the  oftener  the  better)  until  the  brine  is  wholly  absorbed,  when  the  meal  is 
ready  for  the  smoke-house.  |       ' 

Upwards  of  forty  years  ago  my  father  adopted  the  pliin  of  dry-curing,  as  it 
is  called,  substantially  according  to  the  tbove  formula,  usin;;  at  first  six  (6) 
auarts  of  fine  salt  to  100  pound*  of  meat.  For  20  years  I  have  cured  my  meat 
in  this  way,  gradually  reducing  the  quantity  of  salt  from  six  (6)  quarts  down 
to  four  and  a  haff\4i)  pounds,  and  with  entire  succc.  s  1^1  preserving  it  through 
the  summer,  exceptttt^  in  one  instance,  when  six  pounds  salt  were  used  .  but  it 
was  undoubtedly  impure.  Less  than  four  and  a  half  pounds  pure  salt  to  tiie 
100  would  probably  presfeiye  meat  from  taint,  but  would  be  found  loo  fresh  lor 
the  general  taste.  ^ 
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Si^*!!!il?**^****^     ■'  °*^  ***  ***"*  mechtnictlly  as  mneh  salt  into  fresh 
IMM  iirT<>|M  ptemtit  it,  it  Would  seem  that  such  curing  would  be  phfloso- 
MIMllf  perfeet.     Its  juices  at  preserved  unchanged,  the  meat  would  be  soft 
MlMAle,   nutritious,  differing  in   no  desirable  quality  from  the  same  article 
Wnpn  ftcfb.     If  this  be  so, ,  then  the  nigher  we  can  come  to  it  in  curinir.  the 

.Bwrej^rfecl  IS  the  process. ']  ^^ ^ 

;  Cimiif  by  the  formula,  eacl  hundred  pounds  of  meat  willjn  tlieci^i^^f 
,fcoir  days  after.^ackmg,  make  about  fire  quarts  of  brine,  showing  that  meat 
pm  wtiA  ttijnice  (albumen  J  as  a  first  step  in  the  process  of  curing.  This  en- 
ables us  to  account,  rationally,  for  the  hard,  junk-like  character  of  the  lean, 
both  of  pork  and  beef,  when  cured  in  common  pickle,  (strong  salt  and  water  ) 
A  smaH  poruon  only  of  its  juices  thus  extracted  and  mingled  with  the  brine 
m  wfcjch  It  is  immersed  us  taken  back  into  the  meat  whence  it  came  and 
wberent  belon'rs—us  place  being  mainly  supplied  by  the  hard  mineral.  We 
UM  the  same  formula  for  curing  beef,  also,  excepting  that  we  allow  only  half 
the  quantity  of  sugar. 

I,  and  my  brother  farmers  generally,  use  salted  meats  the  year  round.  Inde- 
pendent, then,  ol  all  commercial  considerations,  the  curing  is  a  matterof  univer- 
Ml  interest  among  us.  The  fat  broadside  of  a  hog,  cured  with  pure  coarse  salt 
and  strong  pickle,  may  be  safely  left  to  lake  what  it  needs,  and  it  will  take  no 
more.  Bui  not  so  with  the  /««n— with  hams,  shoulders,  and  beef:  their  good 
ntfor  IS  mainly  destroyed,  their  nutritive  qualities  materially  impaired,  and  their 
raJue  as  food  in  both  ways  diminished.  Let  the  farmer,  then,  take  the  little  extra 
pains  required  by  the  above  formula,  and  he  will  find  himself  paid  ten-fold  in 
well-preserved,  palatable,  nutritious  food  ;  and  there  is  no  man  in  the  world 
who  more  needs  such  food  or  who  better  deserves  it. 

u     n,        r.  I  •'OHN  McDonald. 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank, 

Commissiotier  of  Patents.  ' 


Uppei  Pittscrove,  Salem  CouNxr,  New  Jer8£t. 

Sir:  Your  Circular  of  inquiries  was  handed  me  by  my  father  a  few  days 
since,  acqpmpanied  with  the  request  that  I  would  reply  to  it.  Therefore,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  re.iuest  contained  therein,  I  herewith  proceed  to  transmit 
you  what  little  information  I  pcssess-in  relation  to  the  condition  of  agriculture 
in  our  portion  of  the  State.  My  reply  must  necessarily  be  confined  to  but  a 
\ii\y  o\  your  inquiries,  as  the  cultivation  of  many  of  the  articles  mentioned  is 
almost  entirely  unknown  in  this  distfict. 

The  condition  of  a;Triculture  is  rapidly  advancing,  and  the  spirit  of  improve- 
ment  is  evidently  abroad.  The  farmer,  of  late  years,  has  become  awakened  to 
the  importance  attached  to  this  branch  of  national  industry.  A  society  for  the 
promotion  of  agriculturp,  and  other  industrial  interests,  has  been  established  in 
our  community,  under  the  name  and  title  of  the  "Salem  County  Agricultural 
ftocicty.  Scarcely  two  years  have  elapsed  since  the  practicability  of  establishinir 
something  of  this  order  was  first  su  Tgested  by  a  number  of  our  most  enterpri- 
sing larmers  ;  atid  the  consequence  has  been,  during  that  period,  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  members  have  been  onliMod  in  us  cause.  The  society,  therefore,  having 
been  organized  under  these  favorable  auspices,  has  proceeded  thus  far  with 
surprising  success,  and  at  its  first  annual  exhibition,  held  October  3  1850  it 
surpassed  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  all  who  gave  it  a  visit— thus  proving 
that  perseverance  in  this  m'osi  noble  and  exalted  cause  will  in  a  very  short 
period  enable  our  portion  of  "little  Jersey"  to  stand  on  a  basis  of  equality 
with  any  State  in  our  Union.  -  ^        ' 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  will  proceed  to  answer,  as  briefly  as  possible 
your  inquiries  in  regard  to  our  great  Naples— wheat,  Indian  corn,  fitc.     There 
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has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  prodaction  of  tly;^  articles  witYfin  ike  Vit  ten 
years,  both  in  the  quantity  raised  per  acre  and  in  the  ajBOOUDt  o^land  critiTtteol; 
The  variety  of  wheat  most  cuitifated  in  our  localit|y  at  present  i^the  Medi^ 
terranean.  Formerly,  the  white  smooth-head  was  cojDsidered  to  yield  more  \a 
the  acre  than  any  other;  but  upon  the  introduction  of Ithe  Meikteeranean,  it  was 
almost  entirely  abandoned.  This  species  w^^l  produce  from  15  to  25  bushels 
per  acre ;  average,  20  bushels,  should  the  season  not  pVove  unfavorable! 
Placing  the  average,  therefore,  at  20  bushels  to  the  acre,  which  may  be  safely 
relied  on  in  an  ordinary  season — the  ground  hnving  heen  judiciously  prepared 
and  seeded — the  cost  of  production,  valuing  the  land  at  $5.1  per  acre,  1  esti- 
mate as  follows: 

Interest  of  $55  at  six  per  cent.         -  -        ^^ 

Ploughing  twice 

Harrowing  thoroughly  -  -  . 

One  and  a  half  bushel  of  seed,  at  $1  2j  p«.'r  bushel 

Harvesting     -  -  .  .  . 

Threshing  and  cleaning  -  - 

Drilling  in     -  -  • 

Cost  of  manure,  witli  expense  of  manuring  - 

\        \ 

The  average  product  having  been  placed  at  20  buphels  per  acre,  I  make  the 
the  cost  of  raising  one  bushel^  he  a  fraction  over  80  cents.  This  is  a  pretty 
correct  calculation.  We  generally  finish  seeding  before  the  1st  of  November, 
and  harvest  about  the  1st  of  the  following  July.  Ypu  will  perceive,  in  my  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  production,  that  the  quantity  of  seed  used  to  the  acre  is 
one  and  a  half  bushel.  If  the  wheat  is  drilled  in,  this  quantity  is  sufficient; 
but  where  the  grain  is  sown  broadcast  a  little  more  is  required,  as  many  of  th^ 
seeds  cannot  be  covered,  and  must  be  left  exposed  upon  the  surface  either  to 
perish  or  to  be  picked  up  by  the  fowls  of  the  air. 

'The  rotation  of  crops  is  difTerent  among  difTerentlfarmers,  and  even  the  same 
farmer  frequently  adopts  different  systems — sometimes  preferring  a  crop  of 
oats  after  corji.  The  oats  having  been  harvested,!  the  ground  is  prepared  for 
wheat,  which  latter  is  aucceded  by  grass,  (generally  by  timothy  and  clover 
combined,)  which  having  been  cut  two  years  in  succession  in  its  turn,  the 
sward  is  again  broken  up  for  corn.  At  other  times,  after  the  corn  has  been 
sufficiently  "tended,"  grass  is  sown,  which,  when  sufficiently  advanced  for  the 
purpose,  is  turned  under,  as  a  green  manure  for  a  wheat  crop.  Many  turn 
under  grassof  two  years'  standing,  and  bow  with  Wheat.  This  plan  of  "green 
manuring,"  as  it  is  styled,  from  numerous  experiments  performed  in  this 
county,  appears  to  succeed  admh-ably.  Good  wheat  will  sell  readily  in  our 
community  at  $1   12^  to  $1  25  per  bushel,  at  almost  any  season  of  the  year. 

Com, — The  average  product  of  this  staple  may  be  stated  at  i5  bushels  per 
acre — many  farms  yielding  from  60  to  90  bushel*  to  the  acre.  The  cost  of 
production  is  as  follows: 

Interest  of  $55  at  six  per  cent.     ,    -  • 

Ploughing  once  ... 

Harrowing    -  -  -  -  . 

Preparing  and  planting  ... 

Cultivating    .  .  -  -  - 

Manure  and  its  application    - 
Husking  and  threshing 
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a/^^  Pro«»«c««»n.  per  biudie),  28  cento. l.  In  making  the  estimate  I  allow 

ir.li^^"i."T^'  "  ?V  »f  one-third  the  cost  of  ten  loads  of  marl  applied 

SL2^  J?ifi'' • '      P^?^^«^  t^  <^o'n-     The  value  of  the  fodder  will  more  Vhan 

'2S?1  .1  .  5S'*"*^'"  '  """y  ^^'"'  ""^^^  •"  *he  calculation.     Upon  the  whole 

!^'!i  «V.        p"**  P*/  '*"'^?'  "'o'^^  cost  of  production  may  bTconsidered  i 
8afe«rtjmate.     Price  of  corn  lu  1850,  65  cents  per  bushel. 

i.  Sin7ll"!:'T]'^  ^°  ^'"'  ^'''P  ^  ^'^^  ^"'  *  *^^^  *«  "y-     The  average  yield 
II  about  25  bushels  per  ^e ;  <,uantity  of  seed  used,  two  bushels.         ^    ^ 

//ay.— Clover  and  timothy  combined  form  our  best  hay.     These  irrasaes  are 
acre"  '\trTTT:  ''^  ^°"''  '^T''  ^^  *^'^^"  «"^  ^'^^  °f  ^i^^t^'y  ^'^^  ^  the 
we  may  depend  upon  cutting  tt  least  two  tons  of  first-rate  hay  per  acre*  and 
and  sometimes  even  four  tons.     Thi«  crop  depends  almost  entirely  upon  htv^; 

marl  will  show  to  the  very  incH  for  several  veais  after  its  apnl  cation.    In  speak- 

Thl  rrr  '  '*"'"  T  *  ''^■'*'  "'^^''  ""■'f''^  »"««'  -»'"*We  fertu"zer    ^ 
i  he  cost  of  growing  hay  per  ton  is  very  nearly  as  follows : 


Interest  of  $55  at  six  per  cent. 

Cost'o?t.°H  ™^'''  ^\^^  ^^  '^*'  '°^^'  *12  50";   one-iird  of  which  is" 
«^08t  ol  seed  and  seeding 

Cutting  and  making    - 
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is  $^12  ?0 ^lln7'  r r^"^^?  r^^-  "^^^  ''^''  °^ "••'i"^  the  first  crop"^ 
m.inin:  .K-  r^  L"^'  **'  "^^'^^  ^  ^"°^  ^"'  the  two  crops  of  ^frass.  and  the  re- 
rrsfofmaH^nld^ir"'/"^"  ''r^"'"='  This  is^abouf  a  fairSfvision^f 
S^^  Liur    7    T  ^'*  ^'^^•''  ^■'"  continue  for  years. 

willZw^r  T^ir^rr''^'^'T''^  P^^^*"^'*^ •  'T^'^  ^«"^'^'"'?  calculation 
TulL      Thus :  '''''  .^'  '"'""«  ^^  '•'■^'^P  "  *^»t  ^87  50  per  ... 

jfintering,  per  head,  62J  centj 

Summer  pasturing,  per  head,  25  cents  -  .  .' 


$62  50 
25  00 


\ 


Whole  cost  of  100  sheep  per  annum 

"^  mXraSo^'i^uI/'**'  r"^'"'^  ^'  *'*'^'  ^'^^  "<J  .  Half  po,h,da. 
Wn.l  §      I   P*^""**«;j»J"«  P«r  pound  at  31  cents  -  .  : 

Seventy.hve  Iwnbs.  at  $1  50  ptr  head  -  .  . 

Value  of  manure  manufactured 

Deducting  the  cost  of  rearing 
We  have  clear  profit 

prop.  4ir...o„  o.  -n'-^o  trXV-uf  ll^J^t^^trS^I-y-.t 


87  50 

#77  50 

113  50 

25  00 

315  00 
87  50 

127  50 

The  cost  of  production  is  about  18  cents  per  buslicl.  The  mercers  are  con- 
ijidered  by  many  to  be  the  most  profitable  varietjj.  However,  difierent  opin- 
ions exist  in  regard  to  this.  I     \ 

J^mures.-^l  desire  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  guano  and  marl.     These 
two  materiah  mdy  be   denominated,  emphatically,  the  "  farmer's  gold   dust." 
Either  of  them  is  decidedly  a  very  powerful  ferlil)izer,  and  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  make  a  preference  between  there.     Gqano,  I  think,  is  rather  more 
powerful,  and  of  course  superior  in  its  primary  effects;  but  its  impression  is  not 
near  as  permanent  as  that  of  n^rl.     However,  wje  possess  at  present  the  ad- 
vantages of  obtaining  both,  and  consequently  cain  "ypplj  each  in  accordance 
with  our  opinion  as  to  the  most  judicious  manner.    Their  right  application  to 
crops  is  of  the  utmost  importance.     Guano  wo^generally  apply  for  a  wheat 
crop;  it  is,  however,  equally  as  profiuble  upon  corn.    But  to  wheat  it  appears 
to  be  admirably  adapted,  producing  the  most  luxuriant  straw,  well  filled  with 
the  largest  and  plumpest  grains.    After  the  ground  has  been  duly  prepared, 
the  guano  is  sown  broadcast,  in  the  quantity  of  albout  300  pounds  to  the  acre, 
previous  to  seeding.     Marl  is  best  adapted  to  grass.     Applied  in  the  quantity 
of  about  250  bushels  (or  ten  loads)  to  the  acre,  it  will  produce  a  most  luxuriant 
burden.    It  is  evident,  from  the  long  use  of  this  fertilizer,  that  it  cannot  be  sur- 
passed by  any  other  manure.     It  should  be  applied  during  the  winter  season, 
evenly  spread  over  the  young  grass,  in  the  quantity  above  mentioned.     Its  fer- 
tilizing principle  evidently  consists  of  potash,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
analysis  of  a  specimen  taken  from  a  pit  near  Woodstown.     The  specimea 
consists  of  green  sand,  clay,  and  a  trace  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

One  hundred  parts  afford — ' 


V 


Thus: 


Greeo  sand 

Clay 

Gari)Onate  of  lime,  (a  trace.) 


't 


88.28 
11.72 


'  100.00 

From  a  number  of  analyses  of  green  sand,  selected  from  different  localitiel 
throughout  the  Sute,  it  would  seem  that  the  mineral  is  not  quite  uniform  in  its# 
composition,  but  exhibits  slight  variations  in  the  proportions  of  its  principal 
constituents.     The  constituents  of  the  green  sand,  of  the  specimen  above  re- 
ferred to,  afe  as  follow : 

Compositions,  one  hundred  parts — 

Silica 

Alemina  .  .  - 

Protoxide  of  iron 

Potash     -  -  - 

Lime,  (a  trace.) 

Water     .  -  -  - 


48.45 

6.30 

24.31 

12.01 

8.40 


,-  ^     -'    99.47 

For  further  information  in  regard  to  this  fertilizer,  I  would  refer  the  reader 
to  the  "  Final  Report  on  the  Geology  of  New  Jersey,  by  Henry  D.  Rogers  ; 
(page  200.) 

Your  most  huquble  senravt, 


Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank, 

Commisiiianer  of  Patenit. 


M.  JOHNSON,  M.  D. 


Wheklimg,  Ohio  CoIjktt,  Va.,  Dfcember,  1850. 
Si»:  I  received  a  Circular  from  the  Patent  Office  some  time  since,  and. 
being  desirous  at  all  times  of  communicating  whatever  information  I  may 
possess,  whether  new  or  practical,  upon  any  subject  connected  with  the  cuN 


tii^^^  tll»toU,  or  rearing  \n  stock,  ^ihall  endeavor  to  .i.^ 
««MTO  9MBer,  some  of  tbe4i  terrogaio^et  in  relation  to  Am  „.^ 

I^HMdiof  qoettioB  under  he  head  ofaheep  and  wool— "b  wooUmminar 
SSSrl^^t"'^  '•^'*'  **"  deacriptioB  of  itoek  when  wefl  maaafed, 
2255       ^T~    "««e8a«  y  atloBiioM  daring  the  ffrasa  seasona  naiiafly 
?!f"!M!  ■P?*  "••■  ^J  tock  Aar.sti*a,*and  the  preparation  of  ample  sopnliM 
or  Ibod  for  their  eonanaiption  duriiig^tbe  Printer  months.  > 

Sheep,  like  all  other  domestic  asioials,  rerauoeratc  their  owners  just  in  pro- 
-  po^n  to  the  care  that  is  bestAwed  upon  them,  and  the  jadicions  appHcation 
orilv  food  thejconaume,  aoti  its  adaptation  to  their  necesattiea.  In  en- 
dearonof  to  ohtain  as  large  a  fopply  of  wool  as  is  practicable,  regard  should 
b^tad  to  good  condition.  HiWi  fi<eding  on  grain  should  at  the  aame  time  be 
avoided,  as  it  renders  the  woolfharah,  and  the  jield  is  not  in  proportion  to  the 

The  merinos  Or  Saxon  sbeeji  are  generally  kept  in  this  section  of  coantry 
and  are  oreferred  to  the  coar^e-woolled  she^p.  They  bear  confinemcnt-m 
l|rge  Oocka  bettei  than  any  otter  breed.  They  also  imnloee  as  much  wool  in 
proportion  to  what  they  eat.  1  Their  food  is  the  aamo;  jior  are  they  more 
daintt  m  their  appetites  than  ^e  native  stock.  Their  jMtton,  when  fat,  is 
exeellenL  being  tenderr>4aicyi  anfl  of  fine  flavor,  whea.  we{l%ooked.  This 
m»  «  »*f.«P.  conaeqottHy,  tros  the  known  vahie  and  extensife  consump- 
tion and  high  price  of  4leir  Wool,  together  with  the  good  qualities  of  their 
mutton,  highly  recommend  tMemselves  to  all  daaees  of  farmera.  They  are 
also  pecuhariy  fitted  for  the  imirorement  of  lan^  injured  by  colUTalion  in  the 
southern  SUtes ;  and,  from  ex^riments  recenUy  made  m  the  interior  of  Vir- 
ginia, It  IS  no  longer  to  be  queitionni  that  they  wiU  thiife«Ml  be  profitable  in 
such  situations.  ^ 

-The  mountain  or  rolUng  lauris  of  the  southern  Sutes  wUl  doubtless  in  a 
snort  twie  yield  a  handsome  xerenue  in  wool,  as  a  ahepherd  with  his  dojj 

Sr  *P  *  *'^o  ^^  ***"  ■***?  *^"""«  *•»•  growing  season  at  comparatirely 
little  expense.  Such  has  been  the  custbm  with  the  wool-growera  of  tha 
'^""'y  *<>»'  ""y  years,  the  shelep  being  brought  home  for  the  winter. 

The  prepossessing  appearante  of  sheep  farms  is  much  owing  to  their  de- 
stroyiiig  the  weeds  and  bushes,' ai>d  to  the  beautiful  sward  produced  by  the 
minute  and  equal  distribution  ajf  their  manure  over  iu  Inrfiice. 

Sheep  wiU  fertilize,  more  readily  than  any  other  stock,  the  hill  tops,  from 
mj.  "■  ^  seeking  the  higMest  land  to  lie  on  at  nighf.      -        . 

-  J.  !?  ^Jj****^®!!''  .*°"**  r^®'  P**™**  worthy*^  mention  in  connexion 
wiui  tnu  9«b|ect.  Memio  or  ^axon  sheep  are  more  readily  coniaod  in  fielda 
tbaii  the  qatire  stock,  and  reqhire  much  less  outlay  in  feoeing  thmi  it  Mcet> 
•iry  upon  ftma  where  horses  o^  cattle  are  kept.  This,  whei«u^£e  ia  aeareo 
upon  cultivated  farms,  is  a  veryj important  consideration. 

In  this  secuon  there  are  immiense  quanUties  of  manure  made  byfeediag  the 
afecep  diirin  the  winter  season  under  barns  or  other  aheltera.  which  MMrett 
htlerad  With  atraw,  both  for  thd  cleanliness  and  heaHh  of  the  abeep  %wi  for 
increasing  the  amount  of  manure.  It  is  left  under  shelter  untU  the  fettowiac 
rammer  or  fhU,  when  it  is  haul*d  out  upon  the  graa»4aoda  designed  for  eora 
the  aeit  seaeos,  or  spread  and  Ploughed  under  for  wheat  when  beeeaairT.  or 
to  top-dreas  naeadows.  This  iiaaure  ia  of  course  very  strong  from  Ibe  littlo 
"Kr!!;*?  ^^  'V**?^"  4ihiacted,  and,  being  dry,  is  7Mj  halted  oot. 
..  "•  *i?.««^  ^  of  aheep  in  jhia  region,  «robraciog  Ohio  aad  Brooke  eooB- 
JSJ'fc.yjIE!!!*'  ;^^  thaf joining  cointiea  oTOhio  and  Pennaylftiiia. 
whew  hundreds  of  thooaands  if  ^  ,re  kept,  consisU  of  hay,  aheif  oeu! 
oorn,  and  corw-fo#der,  — d  wh^t  grass  may  rmnaia  npon  the  fteida  allet  the 
pwjpargTanog season  n ofer. 

..  T^  ?*»^P  cwtaialy  pay,  4r  other  stock  wovU  nooa  be  eabatkoled  i» 

/k!!!  .k      •  ^  \^"**'^  ***"  "®  ^^^^  ^*»®  ^^^  unddntand  their  tn^e  iaiereaU 
tnan  those  mentioned. 
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Cattle  do  well  here,  and  they  could  soon  be  introduced  mere  extensively,  as 
thia  is  a  fine  region  for  grass;  spear  grass  and  white  clover  being  indigenoua 
to  it.     Timothy  and  red  clover  also  grow  to  great  perfection. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  a  steer  costs  as  much  di^jing  the  year  as  ten 
sheep.  The  sheep  produce  wool  worth  from  ten  to  twelve  dollars  and  a  half. 
The  profit  on  cattle  is  not  so  great;  if  it  is,  I  have  not  found  it  out.  This  is 
the  annual  yield  of  the  sheep  in  wool,  independent  of  the  increase,  which,  in 
a  flock  of  one-half  breeding  ewes,  would  be  fully  50  cents  per  head  more. 

It  appears,  then,  that  100  sheep,  50  of  which  are  breeding  ewes,  will  pro- 
duce^trom  $100  to  $125  for  the  wool,  and  50  cents  per  head  for  the  increase, 
(it  being  about  from  75  to  90  in  large,  and  should  be  greater  in  small  flocks,)  or 
near  that  sum,  valuing  the  lambs  at  one  dollar  per  head.  This  is  not,  how- 
ever, a  fair  eatimate  of  the  best  flocks  that  furnish  bucks  and  choice  ewes  for 
the  improvement  of  other  flocks.  The  ajinual  sales  of  stock  in  such  instances 
will  very  considerably  increase  the  above  estimate*. 

There  being  no  sheep  kept  here  the  entire  year  on  hty,  I  am  uujiblc  to  state 
how  much  wool  a  ton  of  bay  will  produce.  It  is  usual  to  feed  from  seven  to 
ten  tons  of  hay  per  hundiied,  with  some  grain.  The  amount  of  feed  varies 
with  the  severity  of  the  winter. 

The  Saxon  sheep  spoken  of  are  not  the  delicate  animals  some  writers  of  the 
present  day  would  have  us  believe,  but  are  as  hardy  as  any  stock  of  sheep 
which  have  as  yet  been  introduced  here,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  quality  of 
their  wool,  and  the  good  property,  so  essential,  of  producing  animals  equal, 
if  not  superior  to  themselves.  Some  samples  of  wool  taken  from  my  Saxon 
sheep,  just  before  shearing  this  summer,  were  handed  to  Mr.  P.  A.  Browne  by 
Messrs  Houston  &.  Robinson,  of  Philadelphia.     The  samples  grade  as  below  : 


Unwashed  wool.     Grown  bucks,  No.  1     - 

No.  2  ^- 
Young  bucks,   No.  1     - 
No.  2    - 
No.  3     - 
Ewes,  No.  1     - 
No.  2     - 
No.  3     - 
Ewes,  Nos.  1  and  2 
No.  3     - 

The  wool-growing  interest  will  be  much  benefited  by  Mr.  Browne's  various 
examinations,*  as  ihey  can  more  readily  tell  the  relative  value  of  their  sheep, 
and  where  to  procure  good  crosses. 

The  preceding  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  sheep  and  wool  you  can  use  as 
you  think  proper. 

Yours,  respectfully, 


Washed  wool. 


1,250  (inch.) 

1,875 

1,850 

2,186 

2.1S6 

1,875 

2,186 

2,186 

2,186 

J. 875 


Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank, 

Commissioner  of  Patents. 
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H.  W.  CHAPLINE. 


Lafayette,  Indiana,  Decrmber  16,  1850. 
Sir:  In  answer  to  your  communication,  I  would  say  that  I  never  wrote  ^ 
piece  for  the  press  in  my  life,  and  you  will  please,  take  the  substance  of  my 
communication,  which  I  will  endeavor  to  make  intelligible. 


•  See  Plough,  Loom,  and  Anvil  for  March  and  May,  ie:0. 
43 


,\ 


\. 
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I  will,  in  the  first  place,  give  my  mode  of  transplanting  young  orchard  treci 
I  lay  off  the  ground,  and  put  a  small  stake  where  each  tree  is  to  stand.  I 
then  cut  a  forked  stick  of  sufficient  size,  and  cut  the  prongs  so  that  they  will 
measure  three  feet  from  point  to  point.  I  set  one  prong  where  the  stake 
stands,  and  strike  a  circle  with  the  other,  which  will  be  six  feet  in  diameter,  to 
spade  by.  I  lay  the  first  spit  around  the  hole.  If  the  second  spit  is  good,  I 
merely  reverse  it;  if  not,  I  throw  i^away,  and  replace  it  with  good  soil.  In 
setting  the  tree,  I  raise  a  little  raoi^d  in  the  cefttre,  pressing  the  tree  firmly 
on  the  mound,  one  holding,  it  straight  while  the  other  fills  up  the  hole.  I  do 
not  throw  the  soil  upon  the  roots  in  a  mass,  but  carefully  press  the  earth 
around  and  into  every  crevice  of  each  layer  of  roots,  placing  the  roots,  with 
Ae  fingers,  as  near  as  maybe,  in  the  same  position,  as  respects  divergence,  in 
which  they  originally  stood.  I  then  press  the  whole  .firmly  with  the  foot, 
except  three  or  four  inches  on  tke  top,  which  should  be  left  loose  and  concare 
to  retain  and  absorb  the  rain.     This  completes  the  setting. 

I  have  next  to  speak  of  the  afler-culture.  But  I  will  first  describe  an  imple- 
ment which  I  use  for  that  purpose,  and  which  I  originally  invented  for  garden 
culture,  but  found  admirably  adapted  to  the  latter  use.  It  simply  consists  of 
three  spring-steel  blades,  each  ©ne  and  a  fourth  inch  wide,  two  of  them  18 
inches  long,  one  10  inches  Ion*.  They  are  set  in  a  wooden  bar,  or  head, 
eight  inches  long  and  two  inches  square,  fastened  with  two  screws  in  each 
blade  i  they  should  be  two-inch  icrews.  The  two  long  blades  are  set  at  each 
end  of  the  head  ;  the  short  one  in  the  middle  ;  both  ends  of  the  long  ones  are 
curred,  and  one  end  only  of  the  short  one.  To  this  a  handie  is  attached  sim- 
ilar to  a  lake  handle.  This  implement  is  to  boused  by  a  motion  similar  to 
raking.  It  is  not  to  dig  or  hoe.  It  can  be  used  to  advantage  where  the 
ground  is  too  wet  for  any  other  tool,  for  it  leaves  it  in  a  better  condition  to 
receive  fight  and  air,  which  are  essential  to  vegetable  growth.  The  use  of  the 
side  with  two  prongs  is  to  run  astride  of  onions,  beets,  radishes,  and  all  suit- 
able things  planted  ih  rows^and  also  to  work  anything  when  the  ground  is 
too  wet  for  the  three-prongedXde,  which  often  happens. 


.  The  two  small  figures  represeat  the  front  and  edge  of  a  tooth. 

Some  of  my  neighbors  have  tried  to  improve  on  it  by  fastening  the  blades 
to  a  thin  iron  head  with  rivets.     But  I  prefer  my  original  plan.     It  is  lighter 
and  easier  put  in  repair.  |  6        i 

Thus  prepared,  I  go  over  my  iewly  set  trees  just  before  a  rain,  and  mellow 

the  ground  from  four  to  six  inches  deep,  the  size  of  the  hole.     I  can  thus  ffo 

over  300  trees  every  hour  with  ease.     If  the  rain  should  be  very  heavy,  I  go 

•over  them  again  as  soon  as  the  ground  is   sufficiently  dry  to  break  the'cruat 

■formed  by  the  rain,  which  is  very  detrimental  to  the  growth  of  anything.  Thu* 


I  proceed  until  about  the  15th  of  July.  After  that  I  Jeave  the  ground  undis- 
turbed ;  for,  if  continued,  the  trees  would  continue  to  grow  until  frost,  and 
would  be  liable  to  be  killed  by  the  winter.  If  the  weather  should  be  dry,  I  go 
over  my  trees  once  a  week,  and  mellow  the  ground  as  deep  as  I  can  each 
time.  If  wet,  and  the  rains  are  heavy,  I  go  over  after  each  heavy  rain  and 
break  the  crust.  Under  the  above  treatment,  there  is  no  need  of  mulching, 
and  they  will  make  a  much  better  growth  than  mulched  trees.    Some  may 

think  all  this  too  much  trouble.  I  have  tried  every  Vkay,  and  I  now  practise 
this  way  exclusively,  and  never  intend  to  practise  any  other  way. 

A  word  on  the  position  in  which  trees  should  be  set :  Some  people  are  very 
particular  to  have  a  tree  set  in  the  same  position  in  which  it  grew  m  the  nur- 
sery. I  never  found  any  difference  in  tliat  respect.  But  it  is  very  important 
thai  some  trees  should  stand  in  a  certain  position— a  fact,  I  believe,  >vhich  has 
not  been  noticed  by  writers  on  horticulture.  A  L^reat  many  trcei>  are  crooked 
and  curved  in  their  stems.  The  crooks  and  curves  incline  to  an  angle  of  from 
10  to  45  degrees.  If  these  inclinations  are  sft  to  the  south,  the  intense  rays 
of  the  summer  sun  scorch  the  sap.  The  sap,  thus  scorched,  has  an  offensive 
smell,  which  attracts  the  borer,  which  soon  reduces  the  whole_  south  side  of 
the  tree  to  powder  in  these  inclinations.  Thus!  from  10  to  1.5  per  cent.,  or 
more,  of  young  orchard  tree*  are  destroyed,  whicll  might  be  prevented  by  ob- 
serving the  above  rules. 

A  word  about  how  nursery  trees  should  be  raised  :  Some  nurserymen  boast 
that  all  their  trees  are  grafted  in  the  root.  The  common  practice  is  to  graft 
or  inoculate  the  trees  from  4  to  12  inches  from  the  ground.  This  may  be  the 
most  convenient  for  the  nurseryman.  But  this  practi<ie  and  root  grafting  are 
both  wrong,  unless  for  dwarfs.  All  kinds  of  trees  shd^ld  be  grafted  or  inocu- 
lated where  the  head  is  to  be  formed,  because  seedling' stocks  are  more  hardy 
than  the  cultivated  varieties;  much  more  so,  in  gelneral. 

The  thermometer,  in  1843,  stood  a  whole  day  (the  day  perfectly  clear)  at 
zero  ;  the  snow  about  ten  inches  deep,  and  the  ground  soft.  The  consequence 
was,  that  all  my  sweet  cherry  trees  that  were  inocijilated  low  were  killed,  while 
the  seedling  stocks  were  not  injured.  A  great  many  large  apple  trees  (root 
^afted)  suffered  the  same  fate ;  and  so  of  all  other  fruits— proAng  the  seed- 
ling stocks  to  be  much  hardier  than  the  grafts,  Sweet  cherries  should  be 
highly  worked  in  particular,  they  being  more  tender  than  any  other  hardy  fruit. 
When  the  snow  falls  deep,  and  the  ground  is  softy  it  should  be  removed  from 
around  fruit-trees  until  the  ground  is  frozen,  to  preient  the  disaster  that  hap- 
pened to  me  in  1843.  The  philosophy  of  it  i^s  this:  When  the  snow  is  deep, 
and  the  ground  is  not  frozen,  a  circulation  of  sap  is  kept  up  in  the  roots  con- 
sequent from  the  warm  bed  of  snow ;  this,  meeting  with  a  low  temperature  in 
the  clear  sunshine — the  rays  of  the  sun  reflecting  frpra  the  snow — raises  a  degree 


to  pass  up  four  or  five  inches 

of  the  sun;  thus,  the  tree  is 

Such  trees  as  apple,  peach, 


of  heat  in  the  focus  of  those  rays  to  permit  the  sap 
above  the  snow,  which  freiezes  in  the  absence 
killed  as  far  as  the  reflection  of  the  sun  can  reach. 

pear,  plum,  and  sweet  cherry,  are  generally  killed  all  round.  While  the  nur- 
seryman continues  thus  to  work  his  trees  low,  thei  farmer  will  continue  to  have 
vacancies  in  his  orchard.  If  those  Who  set  new  orchards  will  observe  the  above 
rules  in  selecting,  setting,  and  after-crulture,  they  kill  not  have  many  vacancies 
to  fill.  The  above  mode  of  culture  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  first  season ; 
any  kind  of  clean  ciiiture  will  answer  afterwards.i  Let  no  one  presume  to  con- 
tinue it  beyond  the  Ifllh  of  July ;  otherwise  they  ^ay  pay  dear!)  for  it  the  nc.a 
-winter,     the  above  i^all  that  is  original  with  me\  \     \ 

^  Yours,  respecifullv, 

'       ■       CANADA  FINK. 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank, 

Commissionn  of  Patent** 


-> 
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NOTE. 


fetdt  ordered  for  the  fall  of  m^.  / 

.ppr.p,i..i«„  fo,  ^ri„,.„„,  ^.......crssrhoLrderoi"  .x^bjic."'' 


I       Patent  Oppice,  Sepfmier  16,  1852. 


Promolion  of  Agriculture"  on  the  .n3.elLtifn  .^H  J  Ifw  r''^"''  "" 

i^^nLTpiSf/ie-^^f S  f  ^^ 

the  purchte  of  American  aiTfordA  seeds  and^^^t^i^'  '""'^"  ^^'' 
iture  of  tfiis  sum  I  resoectMlv   In^.  tt     ' .!  »*»e  most  judicioui  expend- 

moBey  u  to  be  Tx pend^^/or   L  Se   efiiof  a^  f  ^^^  Society.     As  the 

should  Include  some  adapted  to  th^  climate  if  a^  iT'  'k'  "^K^  °^  "^'^^ 
expectations  of.  planters  AhLtL^rTi  a  '  ?"**  ^"^  "  ^'"  ">««'  the 
members  of  Congress  Lads  of  lit/n^^^  ^f'''^^^*''  '^"'^^  ^^^"''^^  fo' 

ones  for  distrib'uTn^m  te 'i'^^"^'  tt'oiS'ce'^.r^H™'"^  ^^I^J'" 
ward  through  the  mail      THp  rom^in^o     t     i?!  *^^®  **^'  address  and  for- 

cietiesandp^oLeAt  farmers  a^^^^^^^^  ^  ^."'."P  ^"  P*^^***^'  ''^^  «o- 

warded  to  tSe  office  to  be  frnke^    tL«^^  the  Society  and  for- 

should  have  its  contents  printed  on  it  anH  U.h  l[  '^°™"y'  *'«ch  packa^ 
contain.  ■<  Seeds  from  thVSeTs Ut^^  PaTem  S^e'  ''sLTd Vso  ^^  "'f  H 
on  every  paper  and  package.  "'"^  *^*®  ***  printed 

the\-7orbin:"wh%"n^7p?o":d"bryU'i:c:e7'^  '^^  '^'  ^'^^^  ^^"^^-'^^^  -<* 

paid  by  the  office      IfthT^t\  ^  '*!^  *"'  *  committee,  will  be  promptly 

nii^htie  prfntd  on'eac    X.^.'^'l^ect^d^P^.r^  foUoJng.oWs 

PhTladelph^  Society  for^he%tf:j.ontfXl^^^^^^         "^"'"^  ^^"^ '^  ^^ 

Isaac  Newton.  Esq.,  '  ,  T.  EWBANK. 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
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